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ARCTIC   PAPERS  POK  TRB  SXPBSITION 

A  Selection  of  Papers  on  Arctic  Qeography 
and  Ethnology,  reprinted  and  presented  to 
the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875  by  the  Pre- 
sident, Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Oeographical  Society.  {London  :  John 
Murray,  1875.) 
Such  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  volnme  of 
Arctic  papers,  brought  together,,  some  of 
them  in  a  condensed  form,  bj  the  Geogra- 
graphical  Society,  for  the  use  of  the  galknt 
expedition  which  hae  bo  recently  left 
shores  for  the  Far  North.  While  we  feel 
sore  that  this  book  will  be  of  very  great  nse 
to  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended, 
to  those  who  remain  at  home  and  take  an 
iatereat  in  Arctic  research  (and  who  does 
not  P)  it  will  be  found  an  instmctive  and 
valuable  addition  to  their  libraries,  for  it 
contains  information  to  obtain  which  one 
had  formerly  to  wade  through  nnmeroas 
pamphlets  and  journals,  taking  up  more 
time  and  giving  more  trouble  than  one 
might  be  willing  to  bestow  upon  the  search. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  consists  of  reprints,  chiefly 
from  the  records  of  the  Koyal  Oeographical 
Society ;  but  there  is  one  special  exception 
in  the  fnller  details  than  have  ever  before 
been  pablished  of  Admiral  CoIlinBon's  won- 
derfhlly  long  voyage  from  which  after  thi-ee 
winters  he  brought  his  ship  the  Enterprise 
safe  back  to  England. 

The  first  portion  of  this  work  up  to  the 
73rd  page  is  devoted  to  a  very  fall  and  lucid 
description  of  the  geography  of  Qreenland, 
its  coast  line,  its  interior  as  fax  as  known, 
and  scime  of  the  more  important  glaciers 
and  fjords ;  the  conSicting  theories  regard- 
ing the  formation  of  these  last  receive  par- 
ticnlar  attention.  This  task  was  nnderttucen 
by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  His  descriptions  may 
in  some  cases  be  thonght  rather  lengthy  ;  if 
GO,  it  is  better  to  err  on  this,  rather  than  in 
the  opposite  extreme  of  too  much  condensa- 
tion, which  sometimes  leads  to  want  of 
clearness,  an  error  specially  to  be  avoided  in 
this  instance. 

The  theory  supported  by  Dr.  Brown  Uiat 
the  Qords  of  Greenland  have  been  shaped 
into  their  present  ibrm  1^  ice  action  appears 
to  be  gaining  strength  among  geologiats  and 
others ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
any  one  can  reasonably  attempt  to  comlat 
the  arenment  in  &vonr  of  the  (freat  power 
of  an  unmense  moving  mass  of  ice  canying 
with  it  rocks  and  stones  which  must  act  as 
a  kind  of  gigantic  rasp  in  gradually  grind- 
ing down  everything,  more  or  lees  &wly, 


according  to  its  greater  or  less  power  of  re- 
sistance. 

Among  the  list  of  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
Greenland,  Dr.  Brown  has  kindly  included 
the  name  of  the  present  writer,  who  has 
really  no  claim  to  such  distinction.  He  did 
nearly  all  he  expected  to  do  at  Buch  a  sea- 
eon  and  with  sndi  small  means.  He  and  a 
sailor  went  some  miles  over  the  inland  ice 
nntil  stopped  by  a  deep  crevasse,  saw  iu 
the  interior  a  wildemeee  of  gradually  as- 
cending snow  for  an  unknown  distance,  and 
came  back.  A  little  more  might  have  been 
accomplished  but  for  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
and  an  unfortunate  and  curious  oversight, 
in  tbe  provisions  for  the  boat's  crew  of 
Eskimo  girls  not  having  been  landed  from 
the  Fox.  The  whole  party  of  eiz  were  for 
two  days  on  short  allowance,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  few  ptarmigan  that  could  be 
shot.  A  well-planned  attempt  to  travel  over 
the  Greenland  ice,  by  the  famous  Alpine 
climber  Mr.  Whjrmper,  &iled  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  the  sledges. 

Dr.  Brown's  idea  of  crossing  Greenland 
irom  east  to  west,  instead  of  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is  a  good  one.  The  distance  (540 
geographical  miles)  in  the  latitude  (73°)  of 
Uppemavick  is  not  a  very  great  jonrney, 
and  to  start  &om  tbe  east  side  would  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  recrossing. 

The  great  Mperience,  although  of  old 
date,  of  Baron  Wrangell  iu  sledge  travelling 
makes  his  opinions  of  great  weight,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  drew  attention  to  Smith 
Sound  as  a  &voiirable  route  by  which  to 
reach  a  hi)i(h  northern  latitude.* 

The  Baron,  in  planning  a  eledging  expedi- 
tion, supposes  a  depdt  of  provisions  placed  in 
latitude  79°  N.,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  March  another  station  two  degrees 
(120  milcB)  farther  north  mi^ht  be  esta- 
blished. 

"From  this  point  to  the  Pole  and  back  the 
Expedition  must  traverse  in  a  direct  line  1,200 
miles,  or,  including  all  deviatioDS,  perhaps  not 
above  1,630  miles,  which  is  verj-  practicsble  with 
well-conBtructed  sledges,  good  doge,  and  proper 
'  conductote.' " 

This  experienced  sledge  traveller,  as  shown 
above,  allows  more  than  one  mile  in  four  for 
deviations.  Since  Wrangell's  time  great 
additional  knowledge  of  Smith's  Sonnd  has 
been  acquired  by  our  indefatigable  American 
cousins,  and  it  is  not  unreasonably  hoped 
that  the  advance  ship  of  the  present  ex- 
pedition may  reach  aa  far  north  as  tJ3°  or  84°, 
so  that  the  direct  distuice  to  the  Pole  and 
back  will  not  be  more  than  800  miles,  or  with 
"  deviations,"  according  to  Wraugell's  al- 
lowance, 1,000  miles.  If  1,530  miles  is 
"very  practicable,"  1,000  should  be  easy. 
Tet  the  state  of  the  ice  may  cause  this 
great  work  to  be  not  only  not  easy,  bat  im- 
practicable. The  reliance  of  the  distin- 
guished Russian  traveller  for  making  this 
journey  was  chiefly  placed  in  the  hanling 
powers  and  endurance  of  dogs;  ours  in  those 
of  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  able  and  masterly  paper 
in  the  collection  is  that  of  Dr.  Bink,  in  which 
he  BO  clearly  points  out  the  errors  of  some  of 
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the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Kane  as  to 
an  open  Polar  sea,  glaciers,  &c. 

Dr.  Bink's  remarks  exhibit  a  combination 
of  sound  sense  and  clear  judgment  founded 
on  a  greater  personal  experience  of  Green- 
land  and  its  interesting  peculiarities  (viewed 
Bcientifioally)  than  any  man  living  or  dead. 
To  condense  Dr.  Rink's  views — 

"  The  gale  of  wind  which  Morton  tells  ns  blew 
from  the  north  for  twenty-rour  hours  would,  if  tbe 
open  water  had  been  of  any  great  extend  have 
raised  so  heavy  a  sea  that  it  would  have  speedily 
broken  up  the  weak  thin  ica  that  the  dogs 
trenihled  at  and  refused  to  travel  over,  and  it 
would  have  presented  a  sharp  vdge  of  conRidetable 
'  thickness,  instead  of  the  gradutd  tmueition  from 
ice  to  water  which  is  found  round  a  '  stream 

There  is  tnuch  more  to  the  same  purpose,, 
but  only  one  other  extract  must  be  given,, 
becauao  it  may  confirm,  on  one  point,  Mor-. 
ton's  obscrvationa,  hut  not  the  conclusions- 
derived  from  them. 

"  Still  more  uncertain  does  the  observation  of 
Morton  appear  to  me,  that  the  awell  caused  by  the 
wind  from  the  north,  which  he  pretends  to  have 
remarked  from  the  larthest  point  of  land,  was 
acted  on  by  mwther  ttceU  from  the  Eaxt,  behind 
that  cape  which  concealed  the  end  of  Greenluid 
and  the  beginning  of  the  great  Polar  3ea  irom 

The  words  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  called  are  italicised.  Morton  may 
have  seen  such  aswellorwaveas  he  describes- 
as  coming  round  the  headland  from  the  east 
at  right  angleBtothenorthwiad.and  yet  there 
might  be  but  a  very  little  extent  of  opeu' 
water  in  that  direction,  for  such  waves  might 
have  been,  and  probably  were,  secondaiy, 
i.e.  the  reflected  swell  after  it  had  rebounded 
from  the  cliflT.  Any  one  can  observe  this  on 
a  rocky  coast  when  there  is  a  swell  on  the 
sea.  If  the  awell  strikes  the  cliff  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction  the  rebound  will  be- 
directly  away  from  the  clifl';  if  at  an  angle 
(say)  of  45°,  the  reflected  wave,  diminished' 
of  course  in  dimension,  comes  ofl'  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  thedirect  one,  making  a  ctosb 
swell  or  wave,  such  as  Morton  describes.  A 
stream  hole  something  similar  to  what  Mor- 
ton saw  at  Midsummer  in  Smith  Sound  was 
observed  by  Payer  in  latitude  82°  N.  on  the 
shores  of  IVanz  Joseph  Land,  about  the  lOtb 
April,  and  innumerable  birds  were  breeding 
there  at  that  early  season. 

The  contribution  by  Admiral  E.  Irminger, 
of  the  Danish  navy,  on  tbe  Arctic  currents 
around  Greenland  bears  evidence  of  great 
attention  and  power  of  compilation.  Itmnst 
prove  conclusively  to  all  who  read  it  that 
the  southerly  current  along  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland  does  not  divide  into  two  on  reach- 
ing Cape  Farewell,  as  had  been  supposed  by 
many,  but  turns  sharply  round  that  cape 
to  the  west  and  north,  carrying  the  ice 
with  it  until  it  meets  and  joins  the  drift 
southward  down  Davis  Straits. 

The  logs  are  given  of  the  Danish  veeEcIs 
which  3>asBed  Cape  f'arewcll  ten  times  on 
the  outward  voyage  to,  and  ten  times  on  the 
homeward  passage  from,  Greenland  iu  the 
years  1849,  '50,  '51,  '52,  and  '53,  and  by 
taking  a  course  on  an  average  about  115 
miles  south  of  the  Cape  "  they  had  been 
quite  clear  of  ice."  Had  a  part  of  the  East 
Greenland  stream  taken  a  directly  south- 
west course   from   Cape  Farewell  towards 
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Newfoondland,  ioe  sbonld  h&re  been   met 
with  by  these  ships. 

Last,  bnt  not  least  inteiesting  in  the  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  work,  conies  the 
valuable  paper  by  Admiral  Collingoa,  who, 
as  has  been  abeadj'  said,  gives  mnoh  of  his 
own  work  that  hod  not  been  previonBly  pub- 
lished, although  he  perhaps  has  even  : 
condensed  over  much. 

His  ezpoienoe  of  sledge  travelling  i 
rongh  ice  is  worthy  of  notice.  Admiral 
Collinson's  paper  is  distingaiahed  not  only 
by  its  great  ability,  bnt  by  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  mentions  the 
variooB  explorers  who  preceded  him — piece 
by  piece— on  the  great  extent  of  coast  along 
which  he  navigated  the  Enlerprue  eastward 
from  Behring  Strait  to  Cambridge  Bay,  and 
after  tliree  winters  retnmed  ia  safety  with 
his  ship  by  the  same  route — a  voyage  nn- 
poralleled  in  Arctic  navigation. 

Having  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  work,  by  far  the 
must  important  to  the  Expedition,  and  per- 
haps also  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  ge- 
neral reader,  we  have  to  turn  onr  atten. 
tion  to  the  contributiouB  on  Ethnology,  fonr 
of  which  are  by  Mr.  Clements  B.  Markham, 
occupying  nearly  70  pages.  The  two  first 
of  these  papers  are  on  the  probable  ronte 
teken  by  the  Eskimo  called  "Arctic  High- 
landers "  in  their  migration  from  Siberia  to 
the  north  of  Greenland,  and  on  the  appear- 
ance, customs,  and  habits  of  tbis  small  and 
isolated  tribe.  The  other  two  papers,  being 
an  Eskimo  grammar  and  voluminous  voca- 
bnlary,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  places  on 
the  Greenland  coast,  demand  little  notice, 
farther  than  that  the  first  is  compiled  from 
the  works  of  Eglde,  Kleinschmidt,  Janssen, 
and  Admiral  Washington,  whose  names  are 
guarantees  for  its,  excellence ;  and  the  other 
waa,  no  doubt,  what  the  author  calls  it,  "a 
difficult  task,"  requiring  much  thocght  sad 
care. 

The  article  on  the  ntigratioa  of  the 
"  Arctic  Highlanders  "  is  a  reprint  ten  years 
old,*  and  deserves  special  notice,  for  in  it 
Mr.  Markham,  with  all  the  power  of  an  able 
and  practised  writer,  attempts  to  prove  that 
these  Eskimo  reached  the  locality  where 
they  are  now  found  by  a  route  different 
from  that  followed  by  the  Eskimo  of  the 
American  coast,  who,  Mr.  Markham  acknow- 
ledges, came  eastward  from  Asia  across 
Behring  Straits,  while  he  marks  ont  for 
the  present  natives  of  Korth  Greenland  a 
&r  more  northerly  track,  namely,  across  an 
unknown  sea  (probably  ice.covered)  more 
than  1,100  miles  in  length,  ttom  Cape  Che- 
lagskoi  in  N'orthem  Siberia  to  the  Parry 
Islands  and  thence  to  Greenland.  Scarcely 
one  of  Mr.  Markham's  arguments — specious 
as  they  appear — iu  iavonr  of  this  theory,  bnt 
may  fairly  admit  of  being  questioned. 
9  [Instead  of  being  the  last  of  the  race  to 
leave  Siberia,  as  Mr.  Markham  sapposee,  the 
Arctic  Highlanders  were  probably  among  the 
first.  The  manner  in  which  the  Eskinrio 
reaohed  the  sonthem  and  more  genial  part 
of  Greenland  seems  still  a  ntystery.  Yet  it 
is  curious  to  find  in  nse  among  them  not 
only  kayaks  bat  oomiB.kB  very  much  re- 
semblinc  those  to  be  seen  at  the  McKensie 
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River  and  to  the  west,  a  distance  of  about 
3,000  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  bnt  nearly 
doable  as  far  if  we  follow  t^  coast,  while 
there  are  no  oomiaks  usediu  the  intervening 
space.  There  is  a  short  notice  of  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Rink  on  the  "  Descent  of  the  Eskimo," 
in  which  the  writer  expresses  hie  belief  that 
tiiey  are  an  aboriginal  Amerioan  luce  which 
has  been  forced  north  to  the  coast  by  the 
pressure  of  tribes  behind.  This  theory  of 
Dr.  Bink's  does  not  seem  veiy  probable ; 
certainly  the  American  coast  Eskimo  have  a 
tradition  that  they  came  from  the  *'  Setting 
Sun  "  across  the  sea,  whether  over  ice  or  by 
wat«r  is  not  said. 

The  account  of  the  "  Western  Eskimo,"  by 
Dr.  J.  Simpson,  K.N.,  is  so  excellent  through- 
out, that  if  one  were  to  attempt  to  give 
extracts,  he  would  bo  inclined  to  copy  neariy 
the  whole  paper,  in  reading  which  we  feel 
as  if  we  were  present  among  the  scenes  and 

rle,  no  well  are  they  described.  It  may 
mentioned  that  although  they  live 
so  difi'erently  KaA  so  hi  apart,  some  of  the 
CQstoms  of  the  Western  Eskimos  resemble 
very  closely  those  of  the  natives  near  Boothia 
and  Be  pulse  Bay. 

The  remaining  papers  are  short,  and  con- 
sist of — one  on  the  "  Ethnok)gical  Results  of 
an  Arctic  Expedition,"  and  others  on  "  Eth- 
nolt^cal  Hints  for  Arctic  Explorers,"  which 
should  be  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, as  they  emanate  from  Dr.  J.  Barnard 
Davis,  M.D.,  F.B.S.;  Messrs.  E.  B.  Tylor, 
F.R.S. ;  W.Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.B.S.; 
Colonel  lAne  Fox,  President  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute  (3  papers)  ;  Mr.  A.  W. 
Franks,  F.S.  A.,  of  the  British  Museum;  Mr. 
John  Beddoe,  M.D. ;  and  Professor  W. 
Turner,  of  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh — men 
of  world-wide  &me  in  their  various  depart- 
ments of  science. 

A  collection  of  papers  better  fitted  for  tbe 
object  in  view  conld  hardly  have  been 
bronght  together;  and  to  all  those  who  had 
any  part  in  this  good  work  the  thanks,  not 
only  of  tbe  Arctic  Expedition,  bnt  of  every 
reading  man  and  woman,  are  dne. 

John  IUe. 


A  Wtetorij  of  Cariaatwe  and  Grotesque  in 
Literature  and  Art.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  &c.  The  Illustrations  drawn  and 
engraved  by  the  late  F.  W.  Fairholt. 
(London:  Chatto  &  Windue,  1875.) 
It  was  a  bold  nndertaking  of  Mr,  Wiightto 
wnte  a  history  of  this  nature,  which  is  iu 
itself,  to  begin  with,  so  exceedingly  difficult 
to  define,  that  the  author  has  had  to  apply 
two  words  to  the  definition,  both  of  which, 
after  all,  belong  to  the  art  section  only.  Mr. 
Wright's  previous  labours  in  the  region  of 
caricature  Miabled  him  to  enter  npon  the 
tsfik  with  much  advant^^e  ;  bnt  they  deter- 
mined his  bias,  so  that  a  book,  banning  in 
a  comprehensive  way  an  an  enquiry  into  the 
nature  of  comio  poetiy  and  art,  collapses  at 
last  into  the  politioal  sqnibe  of  Qillray  and 
his  kind.  In  his  preface,  indeed,  the  anthor 
admits  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  selecting  a 
title  for  the  book. 

"  It  was,  iu  tact,"  he  says,  "  my  des^  to  give, 
08  far  Hs  may  be  done  within  such  moderate 
limits,  and  in  as  popular  a  manner  ns  such  infor- 
mation can  easily  be  imparted,  a  generaJ  view  of 


the  Iliatory  of  Comic  Literature  and  Art  Yet 
tbe  wold  Comic  teems  to  me  kanllv  to  express  all 
the  parts  of  the  subject  which  I  have  sought  to 
hrii«  together  in  my  hook.  Moreover,  the  field 
of  this  history  is  veiy  Iw^  ;  and,  though  I  have 
only  taken  as  my  tbeme  ens  part  of  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  circuiuflcribe  even  that  in  some  de- 
greej  and  my  plso,  therefoie,  is  to  follow  it 
chiBflj  througli  those  branches  which  hare  con- 
tributed most  towards  the  fonnatiou  of  comic  and 
satiric  hterature  and  art  in  our  own  ialand." 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Mr. 
Wright  has  kept  this  line  of  action  clearly 
in  view.  If  he  had,  we  shoold  have  found 
tbe  stream  of  English  satire  from  the  time 
of  Piers  Plowman  much  more  fully  traced, 
and  such  tales  as  the  "  Friars  of  Berwick  " 
described  with  their  bfaring  on  the  Reforma- 
tion. Mr.  Wright  says  we  have  bad  no  de- 
velopment until  lately  of  comic  and  satiric 
literature ;  bat  snrely  socb  mighty  examples 
as  are  afibrded  by  Chaucer,  Skelton,  and 
Butler,  ought  to  have  occupied  some  space 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  nor  can  we  see  why 
whole  chapters  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  satire  and  caricature  directed  against 
the  clergy  in  Germany  during  the  aixtenth 
century,  and  on  Babelais  and  his  imitators, 
and  the  savage  literature  of  the  period  of 
the  Ligue,  in  France — when  iJie  portion  of 
the  work  devoted  to  onr  own  country  is  a 
blank  as  far  as  literature  is  ^conceme*],  ex- 
cept, indeed,  some  valuable  pages  on  the 
acted  comedy  of  the  time  just  preceding  the 
Civil  War. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  nngrateliil  to 
Mr,  Wright,  who  has  taken  a  world  of  pains 
to  overcome  the  erratic  nature  of  his  suqject, 
and  to  get  together  a  series  of  several  hun- 
dred illustrations  of  the  grotesque  and 
satiric  in  all  ages,  from  the  design  of  the 
Egyptian  Cat  acting  as  herdsman  to  the 
Ducks,  down  to  Isaac  Cruikahank's  political 
sqnibs,  1810.  The  first  chapter  deals  with 
the  earliest  times,  and  also  with  the  Greek, 
showing  the  annual  Bacchic  beginnings  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedyat  once,  in  the  licen^ 
Coniodiu  with  his  band  of  mimics  and  jesters 
— the  Comns,  elevated  into  a  splendid  poetic 
invention  by  Milton,  and  introduced  into 
bis  last  poem  by  Mr.  Browning  under  the 
schoolboy  name  of  Komos,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  certain  critics.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  caricature  proper — that  is  pic- 
torial satire  applied  to  particular  persons,  or 
objects— existed  among  the  Greeks,  and  was 
transplanted  to  B:ome,  like  all  other  gnod 
things.  The  painting  of  the  big  monkey 
carrying  its  decrepit  progenitor  on  ite 
shoulders,  and  dragging  the  little  monkey 
after  it,  is  a  perfect  example  of  pictorial 
satire,  tie  popular  design  of  Aeneas  escaping 
from  Troy  which  it  satirises  being  still  pre- 
served to  us  in  intagUos.  One  of  these,  en- 
graved in  the  Mjueufm  Ffore7i(/niiinof  GoriuS, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Wright,  along  witb  tbo  mon- 
key caricature.  This  employment  of  mon- 
keys performing  heroic  actions  was  a  patent 
method  of  bringing  the  heroic  into  ridicule, 
and  continued  to  be  used  in  all  ages.  Titian's 
unworthy  quiz  on  the  group  of  the  Laocoon, 
engraved  on  wood  from  his  design,  shortly 
after  tho  exhumation  of  thr.t  stupendous 
work  of  late  classic  sculpture,  will  be  re- 
membered. Another  nnmistakeable  Greco- 
Roman  caricature,  and  one  of  a  quite 
amateur  and  popular  kind,  is  that  brought 
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to  light,  ajoong  a  nouber  of  otlier  rough 
igragiii,  hj  tbe  removal  of  a  wall  on  the 
Palatine  in  1867,  which  had  henneticBilly 
sealed  a  portion  of  the  street  for  Berenteeu 
centuries  or  so.  This  satirical  picture,  cvi- 
dently  directed  against  a  Christian  named 
Alexamenos,  has  been  too  often  described  to 
reqnire  onr  dwelling  npon  it  here.  It  iw,  of 
coarse,  pourtrayed  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  we 
find  it  said  to  be  "  one  of  the  niost  intereat- 
iog  as  well  as  early  evidences  of  the  trnth  of 
Gospel  history " !  How  it  can  be  so  it  is 
difiSonIt  to  see. 

Parting  with  Roman  civilisation,  we  part 
from  everything  in  art  that  can  be,  by  any 
stretch  of  fancy,  supposed  to  be  allied  to 
mirth  and  merry-makuig.  Mr.  Wright  says 
very  well  that  the  golf  between  ancient  and 
mediaeval  arts  seems  to  no  greater  and  more 
abrupt  than  it  really  was :  the  want  of 
monuments,  no  donb^  preventing  one  seeing 
the  change  of  the  one  into  the  other.  But 
we  know  certainly  that  do  illumination,  and 
scarcely  any  verse,  apologue,  or  other  lite- 
rary invention  of  a  humorous  kind,  appears 
for  centuries ;  and  afterwards,  when  such 
things  apparently  b^n  to  be  thought  of, 
there  is  a  cruel  hideonsucss  about  them,  as 
about  the  carved  heads  on  early  pointed  ar- 
chitectoro,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
believe  they  can  have  been  intended  to  con- 
vey amuaement.  On  the  contrary,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  fiendish 
monsters  and  agonised  human  creatures 
figured  on  bosses,  corbels  or  gargoyles  were 
warnings  to  the  benighted  people  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  devils  and  in  danger  of 
all  the  seven  circles  of  hell,  a  misdirection 
of  art  by  the  priesthood  which  at  last  hnd 
its  highest  development  in  the  Diviita  Can- 
i\iedla,  a  poem  which  has  been  an  incnbiia 
on  the  mind  of  Italy  ever  since  ita  protlnc- 
tion.  During  the  darkest  of  these  ages, 
however,  Mr.  Wright  seema  to  believe  in 
comic  iutentions,  and  is  supported  by  sundry 
pigs  playing  on  bagpipes,  and  the  like, 
although  these  are  really  of  late  Decorated 
or  even  Tudor  workmanship,  when  the  Lol- 
lard was  beginning  to  show  frcan  his  fiery 
pile  the  rising  dawn  of  freedom.  During 
all  this  time  the  minstrel  is  supposed  to 
have  existed,  principally  as  a  genealogist 
and  partisan  historian  of  ohacure  leud.^  ;  and 
thejnggler — j'tnipieiir,  which  word  Mr.  Wright 
wisely  points  out  has  undergone  the  un- 
meanmg  change  intoj'n>i(fZ«ur  of  late  years, 
simply  by  the  similarity  of  the  "  n"  and  the 
"a"  in  the  uprightblackletter  writing  of  the 
periodcausing  these  letters  to  be  misread.  But 
even  these  personages  were  not  comic  in  any 
degree,  the  jongleur  being  rather  an  acrobat 
than  anything  else,  and  the  minstrel  profess- 
ing to  relate  true  histories,  which,  no  doubt, 
if  emdite,  were  sadly  without  fancy.  The 
highest  civilisation  was  to  bo  found  at  court, 
and  there  the  comic  element  was  provided 
in  the  shape  of  a  jester  or  fool,  who  seems 
sometimes  to  have  had  wit,  but  who  was 
certainly  a  practical  joker  with  his  bauble 
and  bells. 

We  wish  we  could  join  Mr.  Wright  in  this 
faith  in  the  comic  intentions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  most  seiions 
and  awful  moralities,  snch  as  the  Dance 
Macabre,  and  the  "  Ars  Moriendi,"  brought 
forward  as  examples  of  the  laughable  gro- 


tesque, we  most  really  protest.  The  "  Ats 
Moriendi,"  first  seen  in  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  perfect  of  block  books,  the  unique 
copy  of  which  the  British  Mnsemn  bought 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  was  copied  over  and 
over  again  during  the  fifteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixtenth  centuries,  and  the  cnts, 
representing  the  dying  man  beset  with 
devils  of  monstrous  shapes  and  watched  over 
by  saints  and  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
were  nndonbtedly  at  that  time  accepted  as 
representing  the  realitiee  of  the  scene,  invi- 
sible to  the  human  eye  bat  not  the  leas  ac- 
tual and  true.  The  first  is  called  Templaeio 
DyaboU  de  Jmpaiientia,  and  shows  us  the 
sick  man  furiously  kicking  about  him  in  bed, 
in  a  hiffh  fever  we  may  suppose,  and  the 
dovU  who  possesses  him  at  the  moment 
crouching  by  the  bedside,  apparently  point- 
ing out  what  more  mischief  he  should  do  by 
an  extended  arm  fledged  like  the  wing  of 
a  bat.  Then  comes  the  temptation,  de  vana 
(jliiria,  in  which  a  procession  of  curiona  imps 
bring  him  crowns  of  various  kinds.  The 
temptations  de  avaricla^  tie  inJUle,  and  others 
follow,  and  at  last  Bona  ijitpiralio  angeloa 
lie  fvle  makes  the  devils  crawl  away,  holding 
their  heads  as  if  tUey  were  broken,  and  the 
man's  soul  is  able  to  depart  in  peace. 
At  the  time  these  cats  were  done,  and 
the  text  of  admonitions  and  prayers  pub- 
lished with  tbom,  the  belief  in  devils 
was  unshaken,  and  no  feeling  of  a  comic 
kind  could  be  intended,  but  the  exactly  con- 
trary. The  Vance  of  I)>:ai]i,  too,  was  a 
strictly  moral  performance,  and  many  a 
simple-minded  man  and  woman  of  tlio  Re- 
formation period  trembled  before  it. 

Immediately  this  period  is  passed,  indeed, 
a  changed  basis  of  thought  is  appai'cnt,  and 
we  shortly  find  the  purely  fantastic  spirit  of 
Callot  succeed  fo  the  imaginative  of  Holbein, 
in  whose  hands  the  Bdnce  nf  Death  had  be- 
come a  mask  for  satire,  and  caricature  shows 
itself  in  Holland  and  France,  and  shortly 
after  in  England,  where  it  became  a  noble 
art,  nobler  than  Satire  has  ever  been  in 
Poetry,  in  the  hands  of  Hogarth,  since 
whose  time  the  exaggeration,  which  at  first 
we  may  say  constituted  caricature,  has  en- 
tii"ely  given  place  to  the  finest  spirit  of  pro- 
priety and  observation  of  the  ridiculous. 

All  that  we  have  said  relates  to  the  first 
half  of  this  History  of  Caricaiure  aiid  Oro- 
ieeque.  The  latter  half  rests  on  much  firmer 
ground,  only  it  is  much  more  dependent  on 
the  illustrations,  and  does  not  repay  criti- 
cisni  in  the  same  way.  The  pictorial  poli- 
tical squibs  even  down  to  Hogarth's  time 
are  very  poor  in  wit  or  humour,  and  it  is 
only  after  his  time  that  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  day  employ  the  pencil  and  the 
etching-point. 

One  of  the  desigiis  by  Gillray  which  we  find 
given  here  (p.  473)  represents  George  III. 
intently  examining  a  miniature  of  Cromwell 
by  the  light  of  a  single  candle  he  holds  in 
his  hand.  This  was  a  bold  venture  of  the 
artist,  at  the  time  when  revolutionary  and 
republican  ideas  were  coming  to  us  from 
tJie  other  side  of  the  Channel.  But  Gillmy 
could  change  his  tune  with  the  times.  We 
have  seen  the  very  same  design  altered  into 
the  King  examining  with  an  amused  expres- 
sion a  pigmy  figure  of  Napoleon  gesticulat- 
ing on  his  extended  palm  ! 


The  names  of  Paul  Sandby,  Collet,  Ban- 
bury, and  Howlandson  are  all  partially  illus- 
trated here.  Also  that  of  John  Kay  of 
Kdinburgh,  whose  entire  works,  about  000 — 
tbey  were  for  the  most  part  portraits  done 
in  good  faith — Mr.  Wright  will  find  have 
been  actually  published  collectively  about 
1848  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  death  of  his 
widow,  nuder  the  title  of  Kay'a  Ediiiburgh 
Podraita.  He  was  bom  in  1742,  and  died 
in  1830.  Woodward,  who  was  more  ex- 
pressly a  caricaturist,  as  he  was  much  the 
better  artist — regarding  whom  onr  author 
eipreeaes  want  of  knowledge — was  bom 
about  1760,  and  died  veiy  destitntc  in  1809. 
William  B.  Scott. 


Autobiography  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  and 
Memoir,  by  hU  Sow,  Eev.  Varitl  K. 
Guthrie  and  Gharlet  J,  Guthrie,  M.A.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  (London  :  Daldy, 
Isbister  &  Co.,  1875.) 
If  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Gathrie'a  Life 
showed  any  falling  ofiTin  point  of  interest  aa 
compared  with  its  predecessor,  in  which  the 
Autobiography  came  to  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion, it  would  not  be  surprising.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
Autobiography  itself,  indeed,  though  pleasant 
enough  reading,  was  scarcely  all  that  was 
expected,  though  as  an  nnfinishcd  work  it 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  it.  The  ]iresent 
volume,  embracing  the  moat  important  years 
of  the  eminent  preacher's  life,  de.^cribing 
his  exertions  in  various  iielde  of  activity, 
philanthropical  and  ecclesiastical,  and  con- 
taining many  capital  anecdotes,  as  well  as 
some  vivid  sketches  teom  his  own  jion,  is 
equally  instructive  and  entertainint;.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  no  doubt  that  we  have  not 
the  account  which  Dr.  Guthrie  mi^jht  him. 
self  have  given  of  the  "  Dismption  "  in  the 
Scottish  Church.  The  story  of  that  re- 
markable movement  is  told  by  his  sons  with 
sufficient  fulness  for  the  purposes  of  their 
memoir,  and  without  any  exaggenrtion  of 
the  part  their  father  bore  in  it,  or  of  the 
sacrifices  wliich,  though  not  so  grent  as  in 
many  cases,  were  nevertheless  real  enough, 
to  which  he  submitted.  As  it  is.  we  have 
one  or  two  graphiu  pictures  drawn  by 
Dr.  Guthrie  himself — for  instance,  of  old 
Lord  Glenlee  tottering  into  the  court,  to 
disappoint  the  m(yority  of  the  judges  by 
taking  the  side  of  the  Church  in  the 
Aachterarder  case ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
a  generous  tribute  paid  to  Hugh  Miller,  who 
was,  says  Dr.  Guthrie,  "  beyond  all  doubt  or 
controversy,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  by  much  the  greatest  man  of  all 
who  took  part  in  the  '  Ten  Tears'  Conflict,'  " 
as  the  decenninm  immediately  preceding 
the  Disruption  is  called  in  Scotland. 

A.'i  a,  preacher  Dr.  Guthrie'.i  name  is 
univeraaiiy  known,  and  the  man  who  could 
command  the  attention  Sunday  after  Sunday 
of  such  men  as  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  Jamos. 
Simpson,  and  Henry  Cock  burn,  was  as- 
suredly no  mean  orator.  Of  his  power  over 
an  inferior  order  of  minds  here  is  an  amusing 
example : — 

"A  friend,  who  when  a  medicitl  stmlfiit  in 
Edinburgh  used  ort^u,  with  some  otbtre  nt'  his 
class,  to  attend  Free  St.  John's,  remember?  how, 
one  Sunday  atXemoon,  he  was  borne  irresistibly 
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DQwarda  aloos'  the  passage  UDtil  within  a  few  ynda 
of  the  foot  of  the  pulpit.  There  stood  imnediRtelj 
in  front  of  him  a  rough  Hhort-set  mnn,  psat  middle 
life,  who,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  pl&id, 
odorous  of  paat-Bmoke,  which  crossed  his  oroeid 
hack,  nnd  his  whole  ftppearnace,  seemed  sllighlnnd 
cattle-drover— ft  stranger  mMiifeatly  both  to  the 
mBtropolis  sod  to  Dr.  Guthrie.  From  the  very 
first  the  drover  was  riveted — a  pinch  of  BnufT 
every  now  and  u^in  evincing  hia  inward  satia- 
faction.  Towarda  the  end  of  the  aermon,  and  just 
as  the  preacher  was  commenciofir  a  prolonffed 
illuatcatioD,  the  attanger  applied  to  hia  horn-mull. 
Aneeted,  however,  he  atood  motionless,  his  hand 
raised  with  the  snuff  hetween  his  tioKers,  his  head 
thrown  back,  hia  eyes  and  month  hoth  wide  open. 
Theinstant  that  the  paassigewABCoinpleted,  and  on 
the  audience  having  time  to  gnthpr  their  brenth 
for  a  space,  the  drover  applied  the  snuff  with 
gusto  to  his  nostrils,  and,  lorgettinf^  in  hia  excite- 
ment alike  the  place  and  the  occasion,  turned  hia 
head  to  the  crowd  behind,  exeluming  quite 
audibly,  '  Na,  aira  I  but  I  never  heard  the  like  of 
tbatl'" 

Nor,  natural  orator  thongh  he  was,  were 
such  efiecta  prodnced  without  much  Jaboar 
and  preparation.  His  Bemtoos  were  all 
carefully  written  and  committed  to  memory, 
and  then  delivered  from  notes ;  nor  did  he, 
says  his  colleague.  Dr.  Hanna,  "  trust  to  a 
passing  impulse  to  mould  even  a  single 
pbraae."  Hie  maimer  of  composition  was 
remarkable,  and  is  thus  described  by  him- 
'  9elf,  in  a  letter  to  a  brother  minister. 
"  Don't  commit  by  repeating  your  discourse 
rfond.  I  write  aloud ;  but  I  commit  in 
^ience.  If  you  do  otherwise,  the  matter  will 
'  become  too  familiar  to  your  own  ear,  and  it 
-won't  rouse  yon  during  the  deliyery;  and, 
if  it  don't  rouse  yon,  it  won't  rouse  the  people. 
The  advantage  of  writing  alond  is,  that  it 
"teaches  to  write  a  spoken  style — a  great  poini 
that."  Hia  powers  as  a  preacher,  accordingly, 
must  not  be  estimated  by  his  pubKahed  ser- 
mons. He  was  himself  for  a  long  time  averse 
from  publication,  and  it  was  only  after  he  harl 
been  compelled  by  declining  health  to  re- 
tire, at  least  partially,  &am  the  pulpit  that 
he  at  length  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends.  He  did  not  at  any  rate  over-rate 
himself  when  he  wrote  that,  "  though 
Tastly  inferior  to  others  in  solidity  and 
divinity,  I  know  that,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  character  and  style,  my  sermons  had, 
for  youth,  servants,  and  plain  people,  some 
.-attractions." 

Of  Dr.  Guthrie's  largeness  of  heart  there 
'has  never  been  any  doubt,  and  there  is  evi. 
.dence  in  this  volume  that  be  also  possessed 
a  liberality  of  mind  considerably  in  advance 
.-of  his  church.  This  was  especially  the  ca,so 
-with  regard  to  his  views  on  the  education 
-  question.  Though  not  prepared  to  tolerate 
tiie  priest  in  his  ragged  schools,  nor  going 
the  length  of  advocating  entire  separation 
between  the  secular  and  the  religions  in  the 
.  schools  of  the  nation,  ho  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  denominational  system  adopted 
Dv  his  chnrch,  and  his  position  on  this  sub- 
ject separalied  him  from  some  with  whom 
'  iio  had  been  accustomed  to  work,  and  ex- 
posed him,  we  are  told,  to  not  a  little  mis- 
;apprehension  and  obloquy.  "  What  care  I," 
he  once  exclaimed,  with  a  fine  bnrst  of 
natural  eloquence  which  thrilled  hie  audi- 
ence, "  for  the  Free  Chnrch,  or  any  church 
npon  earth,  in  comparison  with  my  desire  to 
save  and  bless  those  poor  children  in  the 


High  Street !  "  In  advocating  the  national 
system,  however.  Dr.  Gnthne,  like  many 
others,  limited  his  comprehensiveness  to  the 
evangelical  denominations,  but  he  did  not 
propose  that  Parliament  should  prescribe 
the  nss  of  either  the  Bibie  or  the  Shorter 
Catechism ;  and  while  others  were  clamour- 
ing for  legislative  interference  on  this  point, 
he  was,  content  to  leave  the  matter  with  the 
people  themselves,  thus  anticipating  the 
principle  actually  embodied  in  the  existing 
Scotch  Education  Act.  "  These  men,"  he 
wrote  once  in  reference  to  some  of  his  more 
narrow-minded  brethren,  "  are  never  without 
a  pair  of  Free  Chnrch  spectacles.  I  suppose 
they  sleep  with  them  on !  "  This  could  not 
bo  said  of  himself.  He  was  neither  bigot 
nor  fanatic,  but  conld  see  the  good  in  other 
churches  as  well  as  the  faults  of  his  own. 
Nor,  mach  as  he  detested  Popeiy,  was  he 
ignorant  that  its  worst  spirit  sometimes 
appears  among  Protestants.  "The  fact  is," 
he  writes,  "that  there  are  superstitions,  and 
prejudices,  and  blindness  to  truth,  and 
narrowness  of  mind  disgracing  Protestant- 
ism, to  be  found  among  otirselves  as  well  as 
among  Papists."  If  that,  however,  seems 
pretty  plain  speaking  for  a  Presbyterian  and 
a  Oalvinist,  it  might  be  balanced  by  one  or 
two  other  expressions  also  to  bo  found  in 
this  book.  In  fact,  Dr.  Guthrie's  liberalism, 
expansive  enough  in  its  own  nature,  was 
never  wholly  emancipated  from  his  theo- 
logical theories,  deferring  to  the  lamented 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  we  find  him  writ- 
ing, "  One  is  glad  to  see  any  signs  of  good  in 
such  a  loveable,  able  and  delightful  man, 
and  to  cling  to  them,  although  they  may 
not  be  BO  strong  as  one  wodd  like,"  the 
preceding  sentence  making  it  clear  that  the 
signs  of  good  were  not  the  love,  the  ability, 
or  the  power  of  giving  delight,  but  the  facts 
"  that  Forbes  had  been,  when  a  young  man 
in  London,  regular-  in  chnrch  attendance, 
and  that  at  his  death  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  the  communion  administered."  Perhaps 
it  is  only  fair  to  add — if,  indeed,,it  makes  the 
matter  much  better — that  these  sentences 
were  addressed  to  an  invalid  friend  who  was 
assumed  to  be  capable  of  deriving  comfort 
from  the  assurance  that  "  great  and  famous 
as  Forbes  was,"  she  could  do  more  good  by 
her  prayers  "  than  he  did,  or  conld  do,  by 
all  his  pursuits  and  discoveries." 

Dr,  Guthrie's  celebrity  brought  him  into 
occasional  contact  with  men  wtiose  names 
are  famous,  and  we  have  glimpses  here  of 
Thackeray,  Buskin,  CarlyJe,  Longfellow, 
and  others,  mnking  ns  regret  all  the  more 
that  we  have  not  the  portraits  of  such  men 
which  the  Autobiography,  had  it  beenfinished, 
might  have  contained.  Here,  however,  is  a 
sketch  worth  quoting,  of  "  the  s^e  of  Chel- 
sea," penned  in  the  year  1856  r — 

"  I  did  not  niah  to  disturb  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  he 
came,  and  an  uncommon-looking  man  he  ia ;  an 
eagle-lika  look  in  hie  grast  glarmg  ejea,  hair  half 
arey,  and  a  strong  Dumfrieaahire  tongue.  lie  was 
m  a  robe  de  chambre,  most  kind  and  courteoue. 
1  got  him  upon  the  neglect  of  the  uneducated  and 
lapsed  clasaes ;  he  and  I  were  quite  at  one.  He 
uttered  a  number  pf  great  thoughts  in  magnificent 
language ;  lightened  and  thundered  away  in  anb- 
Ume  atyie  at  the  heads  of  governors,  ladies  Mid 
gentlemen,  and  this  selfish  world ;  and  looked  to 
me  very  much — as  he  swung  bis  arm,  clenched 
his  fist,  and  glared  round  him  with  bis  black  beard 


and  shiniD]^  eyes  and  gritily  hair — like  an  incar- 
nation of  Thor,  or  Woden,  or  some  other  Scandi- 
navian divinity." 

And  there  are  many  other  passages  which 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  quote,  but  for  which 
there  is  not  space.  Some  ono  once  said  of 
Dr.  Guthrie  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
had  written  sermons  that  could  bo  read  in  a 
railway  carriage.  The  compliment  was  per. 
hapa  not  a  high  one,  but,  whatever  its  valne, 
it  fairly  applies  to  the  present  work.  The 
memoir  may  be  confidently  recommended 
for  the  entertainment  it  affords,  as  well  as 
for  its  more  solid  qnalities. 

BOBERT  B.   DqUUUOSD. 


Etsays  and  Studies.     By  A..  C.  Swinbnme. 

(London  :  Chatto  &  Windus,  1S75.) 
Whatever  variation  of  opinion  may  here- 
after exist  as  to  the  literary  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  present  age,  as  &r  aa 
England  is  concerned,  there  is  one  thing 
which,  we  think,  will  hardly  be  a  matter 
of  ^dispute.  In  one  corner  at  least  of  the 
world  of  letters,  we  who  live  and  read 
now  in  England  have  seen  a  void  filled,  or 
at  any  rate  in  process  of  filling.  Until  very 
recently  there  have  been  hardly  any  English- 
men who  cared  to  bring  their  powers  as 
artists  to  beu*  npon  the  task,  thankless  if 
not  graceless  as  it  was  held,  of  criticism. 
We  have  had  critics  of  the  strongest  sense 
and  the  keenest  acnteness ;  we  have  bad 
(though  far  more  rarely)  critics  of  delicate 
taste,  But  we  have  never  until  very  recently 
had  critics  who  united  any,  much  less  all,  of 
these  characteristics  with  literary  power  of 
the  highest  degree.  If  an  exception  must 
be  made  to  this  rule  it  is  in  favour  of 
Charles  Lamb  ;  and  Lamb  was  a  critic  too 
limited  in  stylo  and  subject  to  supply  an 
exception  of  a  very  important  kind.  Two 
critics  indeed  we  had  in  the  earlier  years  of 
this  century  whose  powers  were  equEu  to  the 
conception  as  to  the  expression  of  any  criti- 
cism. But  Hazlitt's  extraordinary  wrong- 
headedneaa  made  it  perfectly  uncertain  what 
he  might  say  of  any  subject  at  any  moment. 
And  of  De  Quincey  one  can  only  remark 
that  a  critic  whose  special  black  beasts  aro 
Plato,  Swift,  and  Goethe  disables  himself 
from  being  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  literary  curiosity. 

Twoyears  ago  the  publication  in  a  collected 
form  of  Mr.  Pater's  Studies  gave  us  almost 
our  first  volume  of  criticism  which  was  vain- 
able  aa  criticism,  and  at  the  same  time  still 
more  valuable  as  literature.  Wc  say  almost 
our  first,  because  it  is  necessary  not  to  forget 
the  Essay  on  SlaJte  which  established,  if  it 
did  not  reveal,  Mr.  Swinbnrne's  own 
eminence  as  a  prose  writer  and  a  critic. 
That  essay,  great  as  it  is,  we  should  rank, 
from  the  singly  critical  point  of  view,  below 
the  present  volume.  For  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  an  enthusiast,  a  man  whose  ears 
were  open  but  to  one  music.  The  volume 
before  us  could  only  have  been  written  by  a 
catholic  in  the  best  sense. 

The  introduction  which  Mr.  Swinbnme 
has  prefixed  to  his  book  is  a  very  mode- 
rate and  dignified  protest  against  the  silly 
"  mutual  admiration "  outcry.  We  only 
doubt    whether     the     protest    was    worth 
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nuikiii^.  The  ontcry  Appears  to  db  perfectly 
natnnu,  perfectly^  legitimate,  and  a  good 
deal  beneath  con'empt.  It  is  certoinJj  aar- 
prising  that  the  three  bestpoete  of  a  genera- 
tion shoald  be  known,  if  only  by  mmonr, 
to  entertain  a  liearty  admiration  of  each 
other's  performances.  And  it  would  be  still 
more  snrprisiiig  if  the  worst  poeta  of  the 
same  generation  did  not  feel  this  accord  as 
a  personal  injory.  If  the  honest  men  would 
only  fall  ont,  the  thieves  might  hare  a 
chance  of  coming  by  what  is  not  their  own, 
namely,  fame  and  profit.  It  is  but  natural 
that  tiie  thieves  should  be  indigaaut  at  the 


diagnalang  onauimity  of  the  honest  men. 
Mr.  Swinhame's  bash  is  a  bush  of  graceful 
fuGaffe,  but  his  wine  is  far  too  good  to  need 
anything'  of  the  kind. 

There  is,  however,  in  this  introdnotion  one 
claim  pnt  forward  which,  obviouB  as  is  its 
JDstice  to  any  one  who  has  eyes  to  see,  may 
be  wiUiont  impropriety  nrged  in  presence 
of  a  Bomewhat  widely-spread  prejudice.  No 
impartial  student  can  £ul  to  be  stmck  with 
tlie  singnlar  catholicity  almost  as  much  a 
with  the  singular  felicity  of  Mr.  Swinburne' 
critical  judgment.  Of  main  purpose  or  in 
cidentally  the  chief  names  of  English  song 
are  noticed  here,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
wide  is  the  mnge  which  the  writer's  appre- 
ciation takes.  A  critio  who  can  unaffectedly 
appr«;iate  Pope  and  Blake,  Mr.  Dante 
Bossetti  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  19  already 
a  proved  master  of  the  most  diflicult  part 
of  criticism.  Even  those  who  have  most 
schooled  themselves  to  dispassionate  appre- 
ciation may  envy  Hr.  Swinoame's  targe  and 
spontaneous  charity  to  everything  good,  if 
it  be  good.  We  c&n  only  mention  two 
names — one  to  be  ranked  amongthe highest, 
and  one  deserving  of  a  scarcely  lower  place 
— whicb  seem  to  awaken  in  Mr.  Swinburne 
a  Inkewarm  and  imperfect  sympathy.  To 
speak  of  Spenser's  "effeminacy  of  colour 
and  monotony  of  metre  "  is  surely  on  unjust 
justice.  To  speak  of  even  the  worst  of 
Alfred  de  Mnsset's  poems  as* "watered  de- 
coctioBfl  (^  Byronism  "  has  no  touch  of  jus- 
tice whatsoever.  When  De  Mnsset  wounds 
himself  there  comes  out  water  it  may  be 
—but  it  is  water  mingled  with  blood. 

But  in  these  two  cases  only  (and  even 
thece  are  mere  casual  allusionB)  have  we 
any  reason  to  complain  of  imperfect  recog- 
nition of  merit  by  Mr.  Swinburne.  Of  the 
signal  recognitions  thereof  in  most  cases, 
every  essay  here  reprinted  is  full,  and  yet 
we  cannot  agree  with  another  charge  which 
has  been  brought  against  him,  the  charge  of 
over-praise.  In  many  cases  —  notably  in 
those  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, and  of  Byrop — praise  is  here  given  far 
beyond  any  which  we  should  ourselves  ac- 
cord.  But  in  each  case  we  can  perceive 
that  the  excess  is  due,  not  in  any  wise  to  an 
enit^iBtion  of  the  good,  but  to  an  un- 
willingness, which  we  admire  but  do  not 
share,  to  allow  any  subtraction  to  be  made 
for  the  demerits  of  the  evil. 

Take,  for  example,  tiie  two  first  essays — 
those  on  L'Homme  gut  Bit  and  L'Annie 
TerrihU.  We  know,  as  well  we  think  as 
most  men,  the  ivreaae  is  Victor  Hugo.  We 
know  that  if  we  were  to  lay  down  the  pen 
and  take  from  the  shelf  any  of  those  nine 
Tolnmes  of  wonderful  verse,  we  should  in  | 


five  minutes  be  ready  to  endorse  Mr.  Swin. 
bume's  most  enthusiastic  statements.  The 
admirable  peroration  to  the  second  essay  does 
not  put  one  jot  too  strongly  the  astonish- 
ing merits  of  the  "S.  Jean  de  Ouemesey." 
Bat  in  the  enforced  balancing  of  habitual 
oriticism  we  are  bound  to  take  into  account 
other  characteristics.  Grandiosity,  endless 
and  aimless  antithesis,  a  fatal  inseusibility  to 
the  ludicrous  and  the  bathetic,  must  be 
reckoned  on  tJie  wrong  side.  And,  above 
all,  there  is  the  still  more  fatal  note  of 
falsity  occasionally  occurring,  a  falsity  all 
the  more  &tal  that  it  is  unconscious,  a  ^tilos 
ryi  ovTt  from  which  all  the  greater  poets  of 
Hugo's  kind — -Dimte  and  Milton,  Shelley  and 
Mr.  Swinburne  himself— are  completely  free. 
But  this,  and  other  things  like  to  tins  in 
other  cases,  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not  seen, 
has  not  cared  to  see  ;  the  part  of  devil's  ad- 
vocate is  left  to  those  whose  vocation  urges 
them  to  the  thankless  task.  And  we  have 
consequently  in  this  volume  a  result  of  sin- 
golar  beauty  and  interest,  an  anthology  of 
judicious  and  generous  praise,  unmarred  by 
any  jarring  note  of  censure,  even  as  it  is 
unspoilt  by  any  over-luxuriance  of  eulogy. 

The  latter  of  the  two  essays  on  Victor 
Hugo  contains  a  disquisition  of  more  than 
usual  weight,  being  as  it  is  a  deprecation  on 
the  writer's  part  of  the  exaggeration  by  some 
critics  (we  fear  they  are  but  few)  of  the 
"art-for-art "  theory.  With  most  of  tlie 
positions  which  Mr.  Swinburne  here  takes 
up  we  have  nothing  to  do )  they  are  not 
within  range  of  our  batteries,  But  we  think 
that  he  need  not  wonder  at  a  tendency 
among  "critics  of  a  higher  kind"  to  the 
exaggeration  already  mentioned.  From  the 
critical  point  of  view  there  is  certainly 
warrant  for  sccentoating  and  insisting  upon 
the  art-for-art  dogma.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  attitude  of  the  critic  as 
regards  literature  difftjrs  of  necessity  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  reader  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  author.  The  critio  of  poetry,  for 
instance,  is,  or  should  be,  constantly  ani- 
mated by  a  double  desire— first,  that  poetry 
should  be  written  in  the  best  possible 
manner ;  and  secondly,  that  it  should  be  in 
the  best  possible  manner  appreciated.  If, 
tlierefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  both  these 
objects,  perfection  of  production  and  per- 
fection of  appreciation,  are  most  likely  to  be 
attained  by  worker  and  student  on  the  art- 
for-art  system,  the  inculcation  of  the  ]att«r 
in  and  out  of  season  by  the  critic  is  at  once 
justified.  To  attempt  such  a  demonstration 
would,  of  course,  be  improper  here.  But  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that 
neither  probability  nor  experience  is  against 
us  in  the  more  difficult  case,  the  case  of 
the  worker.  No  doubt  &  very  vehement 
desire  of  expressing  something  in  particular 
may  give  a  man  the  power  of  expression. 
There  are  certainly  many  instances  which 
go  to  prove  that  snch  vehemence  of  desire 
in  the  expression  of  any  strong  conviction 
results  in  the  conviction  receiving  more  at- 
tention than  the  expression.  With  regard 
to  the  student  the  case  is  still  less  doubtful. 
There  are,  indeed,  cases  where  practised 
attention  to  form  is  able  to  surmount  pre- 
judice- There  are,  as  we  know  well.  High 
Tories  and  High  Churchmen  who  can  read 
with  unaffected  and  unalloyed  delight  the 


OMtanenU,  and  the  iSoxi;*  b^ore  Swirite, 
the  Everlasting  Gotpel,  and  the  Leaves  of 
OroM.  But  these  persons  are  exceptions. 
The  generality  of  mankind  are  more  easily 
swayed  by  antecedent  prejudice  working  in 
with  the  prevalent  tendency  to  note  the 
matter  first.  It  is  possible  that  in  some 
moment  of  bodily  or  mental  imbecility  a 
reader  might  prefer  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Tnppcr<fi  Fifty  Proteetant  BaUadt  to  the 
matter  of  Theodore  de  BanvUle's  Trimte-tm 
Balladee  Joijeuaea.  It  is  not  possible  that 
any  one  in  possession  of  the  least  remnant 
of  hia  feculties  could  prefer  the  form  of  the 
former  to  the  form  of  the  latter,  It  is  poa- 
sible  that  a  Quarierlij  reviewer  being  in  a 
fiippaut  humour,  and  looking  at  the  subject 
first,  might  find  in  the  Woodapwrge  a  ludi- 
crous picture  of  a  ludicrous  theme  ;  it  is  not 
possible  that  even  such  a  one,  had  he  begun 
with  the  form,  could  have  made  such  a 
blunder.  The  art-for-art  theory  may  or  may 
not  give  us  better  art ;  it  will  assuredly  give 
us  better  cHticism  and  better  appreciation. 
It  may  or  may  not  produce  bettor  poets  ;  it 
will  most  certainly  produce  better  readers. 

The  essays  on  Mr.  Rossetti's  Poems,  and  on 
Mr.  Morris's  Jason,  will  always  remain 
models  of  friendly  criticism.  They  have, 
moreover,  an  especial  literary  interest,  be- 
'cause  in  them  only,  as  for  as  we  know,  has 
justice  ever  been  done  to  Mr.  Morris's  first 
volume  of  poems,  perhaps  the  best  volume 
ever  put  forth  at  such  an  age.  But  the  next 
study — that  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold — is  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  in  the 
whole  book.  'So  one  we  suppose  will  assert 
that  much  community  of  thought  or  manner 
exists  between  such  an  author  atid  such  a 
reviewer.  Few  things  can  be  further  apart 
than  the  polite  languor  of  the  one,  and  the 
fiery  perfection  of  the  other.  Yet  we  hardly 
know  a  more  sympathetic  study  than  this  of 
the  "friendly  foe"  of  Philistia  by  its  most 
uncompromising  assailant.  Only  on  one 
point  is  Mr.  Swinburne  cruel — in  demolish- 
ing on  too  remorseless  wheel  Mr.  Arnold's 
elegant  butterfly  Maurice  de  Guerin.  One 
can  hardly  help  being  sorry  for  the  butterfly 
and  its  collector.  Yet  there  were  so  many 
others  i  If  Mr.  Arnold  wanted  an  inglorious 
Milton,  was  there  not  Louis  Bertrand  P 

The  essays  (better  known  perhaps  to  the 
general  public  than  any  other  prose  efforts 
of  Mr  Swinburne's)  on  Byron  and  Coleridge 
are  remarkable,  the  one  for  its  steadfast 
ignoring  of  popular  praise  as  Viell  as  of 
popular  blame,  the  other  for  its  unique  cri- 
tical merits.  We  really  know  of  nothing  ■ 
better  as  criticism  on  poetry  than  this  essay 
on  Coleridge.  For  clear  recognition  and 
eloquent  expression,  both  of  the  merits  which 
its  subject  bad,  and  of  those  which  he  hod 
not ;  for  definite  assertion  and  weighty  vin- 
dication of  its  subject's  proper  place  among 
poets,  and  for  acute  estimation  of  his  com- 
parative rank,  we  do  not  know  its  equal. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  comments  on  Ford  show 
a  capacity  (recently  exhibited  to  even  better 
purpose)  for  understanding  our  older  drama- 
tists, which  may  surprise  those  who  have 
not  duly  apprecinted  the  range  of  his  genius. 
The  "Notes  on  the  Text  of  Shelley  "  are  a 
welcome  contribution  of  a  too  rare  kind  to 
textual  criticism.  If  we  conld  get  poets  to 
comment  on   poets    in    this   style    a   little 
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oFtener,  the  insulted  ehade  of  Horace  woald 
not  groiin  over  the  "vepris  ad  TCntnm  " 
abomination,  nor  wonld  the  greatefit  of  Latin 
poots  have  been  allowed  to  nndergo  (we  are 
speaking  aesthetically  not  philologi call j)  the 
outrages  of  Lachmann.  The  two  last  studiea 
deal  with  the  arta  of  design,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  anywhere  esamples  of  a 
finer  eetise  of  beanty,  and  of  a  more  Taried 
power  of  turning  images  into  words. 

In  one  respect,  and  in  one  respect  only, 
the  book  is  an  unsatisfactory  book  to  criti- 
cise. It  is  difficult  to  avoid  epcaking  of  it 
in  one  continnons  strain  of  panegyric.  Of 
the  mastery  of  style  here  displayed,  not 
even  Mr.  Swinburne  has  given  us  more 
striking  examples.  In  the  simile  of  the 
storm  with  which  the  book  opens — in  the 
magnificent  contrast  bet'^een  Aeschylns  and 
Enripides  which  the  second  essay  contains 
— in  the  sustained  peroration  of  the  same 
piece — in  the  contentrated  vigour  of  anaiysis 
which  does  justice  to  Mr.  Rossetti's  "  Jenny  " 
— in  the  subtlety  of  interpretation  which 
creates  a  nefer-imagined  viTbie  for  Mr. 
Arnold's  Empedocles — in  many  other  passages 
of  Protean  beanty  and  vigour  which  onr 
limits  forbid  us  here  to  cite,  as  they  forbid 
us  to  say  a  titbo  of  what  is  due  to  the  book 
— wo  find,  as  always  in  Mr.  Swinburne,  the 
passion  and  the  imagination  of  an  elect 
chsrcheur  d'injini,  coupled  to  the  expression 
of  a  consummate  artist. 

Mr.  Swinburne  says  in  his  preface  :  "  That 
must  be  a  somewhat  elastic  definition  which 
should  comprise  in  one  term  all  the  subjects 
of  my  study  and  my  praise."  Though  the 
attempt  may  be  rash,  we  would  venture  to 
suggest  something  which  may  perhaps  meet 
the  case.  It  seems  to  ns  that  ho  has  suc- 
cessfully obeyed  in  matters  literary  the  pre- 
cepts of  an  old  and  honoured  "injunction.  He 
has  proved  all  things  :  he  has  held  fast  that 
which  is  good.  Gboeob  Saintsbubt. 
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SUma  deUa  Leileraiara  Italiana.  Di  Fran- 
cesco de  Sanctis.  2  Tom.  (Kapoli ;  Morano, 
1873.) 
This  little  work  is  in  every  way  admirable 
as  a  sketch  of  the  chief  features  of  Italian 
literature.  It  is  short,  yet  in  no  way  snper- 
ficial ;  interesting,  yet  withoat  any  effort 
after  fine  writing;  plain  and  simple,  yet 
eloquent  with  real  feeling.  Signor  de  Sanctis 
has  avoided  the  onosidedness  which  cbarac- 
terises  so  much  of  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  present  day  :  be  neither  loses  himself  in 
the  historical  method,  which  makes  writers 
the  echo  of  the  events  around  them  ;  nor  does 
he,  by  trusting  too  much  to  his  own  intui- 
tions into  their  meaning,  make  them  fan- 
tastic repetitions  of  modern  thought.  With 
breadth  of  view  and  sobriety  of  judgment, 
be  aims  at  seizing  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  chief  Italian  authors :  he  is  engaged 
in  presenting  and  interpreting  their  leading 
ideas,  not  in  criticising  their  details. 

His  work  Is  not  an  archaeological  history  : 
ho  deals  only  with  the  great  names  or  with 
prominent  schools  of  Italian  literature.  The 
book  ia  entirely  unpretentious  in  form,  but 
abounds  in  profundity  of  thought,  and 
throws  light  on  every  anthor  who  is  dealt 


with.  Especially  admirable  is  his  treatment 
of  ■  Machiavelli,  about  whom  Signor  de 
Sanctis'  remarks  are  so  &r  in  advance  of 
lything  that  has  yet  been  written,  that 
they  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have 
yet  met  with. 

The  Middle  Ages  rested  ou  a  theological 
id  ethical  basis  which  is  expressed  in  the 
ivina  Cmnmedia  :  this  life  is  not  a  reality, 
but  a  shadow,  reality  ia  to  be  found  only  m 
contemplation  of  what  shall  be.  Against 
this  conception,  Machiavelli  vindicates  the 
claims  of  man's  practical  life.  He  is  eman- 
cipated ^m  the  spirit  of  the  Benaissance 
as  well  as  from  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age : 
life  is  not  to  him  the  play  of  the  imagination 
anymore  than  the  exercise  of  contemplation: 
it  is  neither  the  pursait  of  art  nor  theology, 
but  the  development  of  man's  activities 
within  the  sphere  which  snrrounds  him. 

The  foundation  for  man's  life  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  state,  but  the  state  must 
be  freed  from  all  its  mediaeval  trappings, 
from  all  notions  of  feudal  or  ecclesiastical 
dependence.  Machiavelli's  state  was  natu. 
rally  the  free  civic  community,  free  of  its 
own  valour  and  capacity,  and  not  by  favour 
of  Pope  or  Emperor.  But  Machiavelli  saw 
also  the  formation  of  groat  states  in  Europe 
at  this  time :  he  saw  the  insufficiency  of  the 
small  Italian  states  to  stand  against  them : 
his  idea  was  the  formation  of  a  great  Italian 
state  comprising  the  whole  Italian  nation. 

This  stete  of  Machiavelli  is  omnipotent, 
absorbing  the  individual  in  itself;  it  is  a 
divinity,  superior  to  morality,  law,  and  reli- 
gion. It  is  to  be  founded 'OH' popular  con- 
sent, and  if  so  founded,  itB  SMpe  matterH 
little  :  it  may  be  a  principality  or  a  republic, 
but  its  end  only  is  important— the  good 
government  of  the  people.  When  once 
founded  it  will  establish  law,  morality,  and 
religion  on  their  proper  basis  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  common  good.  The  state  is  to 
be  founded  on  virtue,  in  its  old  latin  sense, 
of  force,  enei^  which  fits  man  for  great  en- 
terprises and  great  sacrifices.  The  reward 
of  this  virtue  is  glor^. 

The  important  thing  in  history  is  not  Pro- 
vidence or  Fortune,  but  the  force  of  man  and 
of  nature.  Grovernment  or  political  science  ia 
concerned  witii  understanding  and  regulat- 
ing the  forces  which  move  the  world.  The 
ruler  of  this  new  state  ntust  possess  not  only 
the  old  feudal  quality  of  valour,  but  the 
new  qualities  of  prudence  and  intelligence. 
Mediaeval  politics  pass  away  and  the  modem 
conception  of  the  state  takes  their  place. 
The  mediaeval  church  disappears,  and  is  re- 
placed by  a  national  church,  dependent  on 
the  stat«,  and  adapted  to  the  objects  and 
interests  of  the  nation.  Bo,  too,  there  is  a 
new  moral  basis  which  takes  for  its  type  the 
patriot,  not  the  saint :  there  is  a  new  intel- 
lectual basis — the  power  of  human  thought. 
With  these  ideas  Machiavelli  introduces  a 
new  literaiy  method ;  no  longer  does  he 
reaaou  by  means  of  the  syllogism,  but  by 
the  representation  of  a  series  of  facts  bound 
together  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect.  Be- 
flection  ia  with  him  continually  discovering 
the  subordination  and  connexion  of  facts,  so 
as  to  give  each  of  theni  its  due  importance 
as  cause  or  effect ;  under  the  form  of  narra- 
tion Machiavelli  conceals  his  arguments. 
With  such  a  method  as  iim  the  literaiy 


form,  Bs  sach,  entirely  disappears.  Form  is 
to  him  the  thing  in  its  true  aspect ;  what  he 
aims  at  is,  not  that  a  thing  should  be  reason, 
able,  or  moral,  or  beantifol,  but  that  it  should 
be  truly  represented.  His  prose  is  freed  from 
everything  abstract,  poetical,  or  ethical :  he 
goes  straight  to  the  point  by  the  shortest 
way,  with  a  brief  and  rapid  Beries  of  pro- 
positions or  facta.  The  prose  writing  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  bc«n  full  of  feeling  and 
imagination,  but  had  lacked  oi^anism  and 
cohesion  ;  the  prose  of  the  fifteenth  century 
bad  an  external  and  formal  cohesion  by 
means  of  periods,  but  drew  no  distinctions  as 
regarded  contents  between  wh  at  was  grave  and 
what  was  frivolous.  Machiavelli  was  equally 
free  &om  feeling  and  ^m  art ;  he  seems 
not  to  know  that  there  is  an  art  in  writing ; 
he  has  no  conscious  idea  of  style,  but  what 
he  writes  is  the  direct  reproduction  of  hie 
thought.  Hence  MachiaveHi  was  the  founder 
of  modem  prose  writing,  dear,  precise,  brief, 
all  thought  and  tact, — a  symbol  of  the  in- 
tellect now  emancipated  from  all  elements, 
mystic,  poetic,  moral  alike,  and  enthroned  as 
ruler  of  the  world. 

In  Maohiavelli's  works  this  is  the  pre- 
valent point  of  view.  ThehistoiT  of  Florence 
under  a  narrative  form  ie  really  a  logic  (rf 
events.  In  the  Disoorsi  facta  are  taken 
as  the  point  round  which  the  intellect  turns 
in  its  investigation  of  human  character.  The 
disorders  shownby  by  history  spring  from  the 
disproportion  between  the  ends  which  m.ec 
set  before  themselves  and  the  means  which. 
they  adopt  to  attain  them .  Pohtics  have  for 
theif  basis  precision  in  defining  the  end  and 
energy  in  using  the  meana.  Logic  governs 
the  world.  The  Frincipe  ia  but  an  appli- 
cation of  this  implacable  logic.  Machiavelli 
blames  princes  who  rob  tbeir  people  of 
liberty ;  but,  when  they  have  become  masters 
of  the  State,  be  teaches  them  the  means  of 
preserving  it ;  he  shows  the  prince  that  in 
providing  for  the  State  he  provides  for  him- 
self; the  common  interest  is  his  own  interest 
as  well. 

Machiavelli  moves  in  a  cmel  world  of  It^c, 
founded  on  the  study  of  man  and  of  life.  He 
does  not  consider  whether  actions  are  good  or 
gracefal,  but  whether  there  is  in  them  an 
agreement  between  the  means  and  the  end. 
What  he  admires  is  intellectual  seriousness, 
precision  and  energy,  undisturbed  cleamess  of 
thought.  His  hero  is  the  conqueror  of  man 
and  of  nature,  who  comprehends  and  regu- 
lates the  forces  around  him,  and  makes  them. 
his  instruments.  The  end  may  be  laudable 
or  not ;  if  not,  Machiavelli  is  the  first  to 
blame  it ;  but  granting  the  end,  Machiavelli 
admires  the  man  who  can  attain  it.  Moral 
responsibility  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  end. 
not  in  the  means ;  the  means  are  to  be  judged 
only  by  their  wisdom  or  folly.  Hence, 
Machiavelli  admits  "without  a  remark  what 
is  terrible,  but  not  what  is  odious  or  oon- 
temptible  ;  that  is  odious  which  is  wrongly 
done  through  lust  or  passion  or  fimaticism, 
without  any  furi;lier  object ;  that  is  con- 
temptible which  is  done  through  weakness 
of  cnaracter,  through  want  of  resolution  to 
do  what  the  intellect  says  ought  to  be  done. 

This  position  of  Machiavelli  gains  in  mean- 
ing if  we  consider  the  condition  of  Italy  ftt 
his  time.  The  stranger  was  at  the  gate,  bnt 
the  people  "wera  entdr^y  witdioat  n 
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ordisctpliue:  their  iotellecii  was  well-tniaed, 
iras  dear  and  Babtle,  bat  thej'  wanted 
character :  they  wished  to  chase  away  the 
stranger,  but  uieir  _wish  never  ripened  into 
will.  Machiavetli  attacks  the  weakness  of 
the  ItaKans  at  its  root :  without  character, 
morality,  rehgion,  liberty  are  mere  phrases  ; 
restore  i^iaracter,  and  everything  elge  is  re- 
stored with  it.  Hacbiavelli  glorifies  c^rac^ 
even  in  evil.  Caesar  Borgia,  with  his  clear 
mtellect  and  fine  mind,  is  to  him  a  nobler 
object,  in  apite  of  hia  want  of  all  moral  sense, 
than  Piero  Soderini,  the  aonl  of  honour,  but 
an  "  anima  sciooca"  who  by  hia  incapacity 
destroyed  the  Floreutino  Republic. 

Uachiavelli  saw  that  Italy  was  corrapt 
through  its  want  of  moral  force,  and  of  a 
worthy  o^ect  to  employ  the  national  con- 
science. He  calls  for  a  hero  to  save  his 
conntiy,  as  Dante  had  done  before ;  but 
MachiaveUi's  saviour  is  to  be  not  a  foreigner, 
but  an  Italian  prince.  Italy  is  no  longer 
"the  garden  of  the  Empire,"  bnt  a  self- 
goveming  nation.  Danf«'s  De  Manwrchia 
and  Uacbiavelli's  Princife  were  both  Utopias 
and  ilbaiona  :  but  Btmte's  was  a  dream  of 
the  |«st,  Hachiavelli's  a  prophecy  of   the 

It  has  been  Machiavelli'a  ill-fortone  that 
the  ezaggerataons  of  his  system  have  been 
moit  closely  identified  with  his  name:  what 
was  aocessory  and  relative  has  obscured 
what  is  absolute  and  permanent.  He  set 
np  the  csonception  of  the  seriousness  of  life 
on  earth,  which  was  to  be  worked  out  in  tha 
state  by  means  of  human  thonght  and  human 
intdligeuce,  which  was  to  have  as  its  altimate 
object  the  formation  of  a  nation  by  means  of 
discipline.  This  has  been  overlooked,  and 
his  exaggfcration  hae  been  regarded  as  his 
system.  Hia  state  absorbs  everything,  reli- 
gion, morality,  individnality.  The  rights  of 
tne  state  desbx>y  the  rights  of  man.  Machi- 
aveUi's fault  is  one  common  to  all  great 
tMnke™,  one  which  dullness  can  never  for- 
give :  he  has  expressed  himself  with  over- 
pi>werin}^  olesmess,  and  has  put  everything 
■bsohite^,  eren  what  is  in  itself  relative  and 
"risble.  M.  Ckeiohtoh. 
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%w.  By  Ouida.  In  Three  'VoMmes, 
(London:  Chapman  &  HaU,  1875.) 

The  Qkrtmeltig  of  DtuHpore.  By  the  Author 
of"  Wheat  and  Tares."  In  Two  Volumes. 
(London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1875.) 

The  Story  of  TaJenitTte  and  his  Brother.  By 
Mn.  (Mphant.  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Edinburgh  and  London:  Wm.  Black- 
wood &  Son,  1875.) 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By  Willde  Collins. 
In  Three  Volumes.  (London :  Ghatto  4: 
Windns.  1875.) 

Oianetto.  By  I^dy  Mai^oret  Majendie. 
(Edinburgh  and  London:  Wm.  Black- 
wood &  Son,  1875.) 

S<m«  of  Our  Qirh.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart.  In 
Three  Volumes.  (London:  Samuel  Tins- 
ley,  1875.) 

Sir  Pereffritut'g  Heir.  By  the  Author  of 
"I^Mly  Fiavia."  In  Three  Volumes.  (Lon- 
don: Richard  Bentley  ft  Son,  1875.) 

Siyaa  is  a  tattered  piece  of  patchwork,  a 

nedley  of  &istian  odds  and  ends,  gathered 


for  the  most  part  from  the  rag-shop  of  the 
amatory  novelists  of  Prance.  The  exalted 
morality  of  Casanova  de  Seingalt,  the  deli- 
cacy of  LottVet  de  Couvray,  the  aasterifcy  of 
the  yoanger  Cr^hillon,  the  chaste  imagina- 
tion of  Restif  le  Breton,  the  severe  imagery 
of  the  author  of  L'AffairB  Clemenceatt,  have 
all  been  reflected  in  the  works  of  the  writer 
who  created  Tricotrin,  the  violinist  and 
voluptuary,  who  was  the  mother  of  Pascarel 
and  hia  monkey,  alike  in  the  giddineBs  of 
their  desires,  and  the  undoing  of  FoUe  Farine 
and  her  wild  leonine  tawny  lover.  And  Signa 
differs  in  no  material  respect  from  these 
masterpieces  of  folly,  unless  it  be  that  its 
subordinate  characters — its  fireflies,  crickets, 
cicali,  grilli,  bats,  kestrels,  glowworms, 
aziola  owls,  and  acacia  bees — l^ve  become 
more  talkative  and  less  in  the  nature  of 
Eupemnmerariea  since  the  days  when  their 
spokesman,  the  spider,  used  to  express 
his  constitueniB'  fixed  opinion  of  man 
in  the  simple  formula  of  "  Thoa  fool!" 
As  for  the  fireflies  the  book  swarms  with 
them  ;  wherever  yon  open  a  page  you  swal. 
low  a  firefly.  The  hero's  mother  was 
"  supple  and  slim  as  a  firefly ;  "  his  &ther 
was  "  gtacefiil  and  reetlees  as  a  firefly ;  "  the 
hero  himself,  though  he  desired  many  things, 
such  as  the  higher  education,  and  fame  in 
mosic,  and  fame  in  painting,  wanted  above 
all  to  be  a  firefly.  Bot  before  he  could  be 
thus  translated  he  had  to  learn  and  sufier 
much.  He  had  to  leem  many  things  not 
generally  known,  sneh  as  that  "  Fia  An- 
gelico  would  have  kissed  him,  and  RafbeUe 
woold  have  pub  him  for  evw  in  the  iotemal 
sunshine  of  the  Loggie,"  and  that  "  the  old 
painters  would  have  made  a  chenih  of  him 
and  glorified  him,  and  made  him  a  joy  to  the 
wondering  world  ; "  he  had  to  be  taught 
that  when  he  was  "  singing  to  the  silent 
street  and  the  wakening  flush  of  day, 
and  roused  the  people  with  the  great 
Se  circa,  m  dice,  or  the  mighty  Misero  pargo- 
letto,  or  the  delicions  QueiU  lot,  or  the  tender 
Beh  Signore,"  he  was  singing  "airs  that 
had  been  the  laptnre  of  the  listening  world 
a  century  before.  At  last  he  mastered  these 
rudiments  of  music  and  art,  and  fell  in  lore 
with  a  "wanton  out  of  France."  She  re- 
ceived  him,  aa  was  har  custom  of  an  evening, 
in  her  bath,  clad  in  an  elegant  attire  of  rose- 
leaves  and  moonbeams,  and  proceeded  to  put 
him  off  with  the  story  of  her  life,  "  I  loved 
— myself,"  she  said.  "  And  wanted  to  enjoy. 
God  made  me  such  a  weak  and  selfish  thing. 
Tou  know  he  makes  bees  and  butterflies.  I 
took  solace  in  such  strength  as  women  like 
me  have-  We  share  it  with  the  snake  and 
tha  panther.  Tour  Qod  made  snakes  and 
panthers ; "  and  when  she  saw  that  the 
young  man  felt  that  he,  as  a  firefly,  could 
never  mate  itith  a  bee,  a  bntterfiy,  a  snake, 
or  a  panther,  she  clinched  the  matter  by 
adding  "  Love  !  I  laugh  at  the  word,  I  dance 
on  it,  I  spit  at  it.  Judas  loved.  I  never 
loved  anything.  How  should  I!  Pure  dreams 
are  yonr  fair  portion.  Fonl  facts  are  mine. 
Leave  me."     So  he  left  her. 

The  autbor  of  The  Chronicles  of  Dagtipare 
is  the  Pepys  of  an  Indian  station.  At  first 
yon  have  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  prove 
a  more  serious  historian,  for  he  is  found  to 
he  a  person  of  pleasant  wit,  extended  read- 
ing, and  excellent  taste ;  bnt  as  soon  as  the 


least  pressure  is  put  on  him  to  discover  the  . 
views  of  so  exceptional  a  witness  on  the 
graver  questions  of  English  administration 
m  India,  the  airy  creature  flies  off  and 
vanishes  in  a  spray  of  tittle-tattle.  He 
hovers  daintily  over  the  dull  mass  of  official 
work,  which  is  the  core  of  Indian  life,  till 
the  hoar  of  balls  and  flirtations  comes  round, 
or  til]  governments  retire  to  the  hills  and 
lie  beside  their  nectar,  while  the  bolts  are 
hurled  far  below  them  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hooghly,  and  the  ckiuds  of  tobacco.smoke 
are  lightly  curled  roond  their  golden  bunga- 
lows. Then  he  enters  on  his  story,  and  re- 
lates the  contest  between  an  officer  and  a 
civilian  for  the  belle  of  the  station's  hand  in 
the  dashing  manner  that  recalls  the  duel 
fought  by  Cornet  Qahagan,  of  the  Bundel- 
cund  Invincibles,  with  Mr.  Mulligatawny, 
B.C.S.,  Depaty-Assistant  Vice-Snb-Control- 
ler  of  the  Boggleywallah  Indigo  Grounds, 
RamgoUy  Branch,  for  the  favours  of  the 
fair  Puttee  Rooge.  But  the  civilian  is 
unfairly  handicapped,  being  one  of  those 
monstrous  creatures  the  competition  wallahs. 
Of  course  he  is  learned  and  witty,  for  the 
examinations  in  Burlington  Gardens  are 
known  to  he  highly  successful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  learning  and  wit.  But  the  social 
failings  of  this  Sndra  caste  of  English 
o%cials  h^ve  seldom  been  so  clearly  shows 
as  in  the  juvenile  Mantalini  who  sets  up  to 
be  the  gallant  of  Dustipore.  "  Some  ladies, 
you  know,  Miss  Vernon,"  he  says  to  a  very 
young  lady  after  her  very  first  valse  at  her 
very  first  hall,  "  dance  in  epic  poems,  some 
in  the  sternest  prose— Carlyle  for  instance. 
Tours  is  an  ode  of  Shelley's  or  a  song  of 
Tennyson's,  a  smilefromParadise."  "Cruel 
girl,'  he  moans  to  a  new  love,  "  am  I  to  seal 
my  devotion  to  yon  by  an  infidelity  to  the 
kindestjtenderest, sweetest ofbeiugsf"  And, 
being  finally  rejected,  he  goes  out,  reads  all 
the  most  horrible  passages  in  all  the  worst 
French  novels  andqnotes  the  fiercest  cynicism 
of  Ghsjnfort  and  Rjchefonoauld.  Perhaps 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  circulating  libraries 
of  Dustipore  has  something  to  do  with  the 
singular  elasticity  of  the  moral  sense  of  all 
its  European  settlers. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  regards  the  safierlngs  of 
humanity  from  the  physician's  rather  than 
from  the  surgeon's  point  of  view.  What 
she  has  to  do  with  the  human  heart  she  does 
without  chloroform  and  surgical  instruments. 
She  leaves  the  business  of  dissection  to  a 
Balzac  and  his  school  of  anatomists.  She 
makes  over  the  lancet  to  a  Beyle  and  his 
pupils.  She  merely  feels  the  patient's  pulse, 
prescribes  and  advises.  And  aa  the  art  of 
the  physician  stands  at  least  as  high  as  the 
art  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  nnreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  autbor  of  the  Ohroniclet  of  Car- 
lingford  works  &om  a  less  scientific  basis 
than  the  more  incisive  novelists,  even  though 
her  directions  are  issued  in  surprising  abun- 
dance. The  Story  of  Valentine  and  his 
Brother  deals  with  an  extraordinary  theme, 
matters  that  are  not  likely  to  happen  to  one 
man  in  ten  thousand,  yet  not  less  worthy 
of  telling  on  that  account  if  Mrs.  Oliphant 
is  sure  of  her  one  man.  And  Mrs.  Oli. 
phant,  being  a  writer  not  easily  deceived, 
sets  boldly  forth  on  her  journey,  jotting 
down  descriptions  of  scenery  with  her  nsual 
pictnresqnencsa,  inserting  here  aad  there  an 
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eiqoiaite  touch  of  natnre,  and  wearing  into 
her  story  some  of  the  most  beantifallj- 
p»thetic  chapters  that  we  have  read  in  any 
modem  noTel. 

We  have  been  fairly  diligent  students  of 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  have  long  admired 
him  as  the  moat  ingenions  carpenter  in  the 
trade;  hnt  till  we  read  his  last  book  we  had 
ne  idea  what  a  fand  of  funereal  mirth,  what 
a  wealth  of  fanmorons  sadness  there  was  in 
him.  In  The  Law  and  the  Lady  he  haa  wil- 
fully parodied  himaelf :  he  has  stripped  the 
pnBBle-novel  of  its  last  mg :  he  has  played 
suoh  fantastic  tricks  with  his  former  works 
as  must  have  made  Mr.  Mudie  weep.  The 
contents  of  bis  property-box  are  scattered 
over  the  stage.  The  puppets  which  have 
done  him  so  much  service  lie  weltering  in 
their  sawdust ;  strongminded  female  dolls, 
elderly  dandy  doUs,  bigamous  dolls,  poisoo- 
ous  dolls,  indicia]  dolls,  theatrical  dolla,  all 
undiatingnished  in  the  promiscnona  heap  of 
matter.  To  compensate  for  which  Mr.  Col- 
lins has  elaborated  a  singiilar  figure,  new 
perhaps  to  fiction,  hut  familiar  enough  to  the 
drama.  It  ia  our  old  friend  Polichinello. 
Mr.  Collina  may  call  him  Miacrrimua  Dexter 
or  by  whatever  name  he  pleaiiea :  his  real 
joame  ia  Punch.  His  looks,  his  words,  and 
his  actions  are  those  of  the  immoi-tal  Fan- 
itoccino.  He  was  bom  without  legs ;  and  so, 
at  least  in  hia  earliost  avatars,  was  Pnnch, 
jHc  had  a  mania  for  homicide,  a  passion  for 
disturbing  domestic  peace,  a  diabolic  cun- 
ning, a  faithful  dumb  attendant,  and  many 
other  signs  by  which  you  may  know  him. 
There  are,  of  conrse,  a  few  unimportant 
differencea.  We  are  told  that  "  a  wiinter 
would  have  revelled  in  Miserrimns  Dexter 
aa  a  model  for  St.  John;"  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  his  prototype.  We  are 
also  told  that  a  yonng  girl,  ignorant  of  the 
deformitiea  hidden  by  the  Oriental  robe, 
'  wootd  have  said  to  herself,  "  Hera  is  the  hero 
of  my  dreams."  But  the  man's  speech  be- 
wrayeth  bim.  He  wheels  bis  chair  furiously 
round  the  room  and  cries :  "  I  am  Napoieon 
at  the  sunrise  of  Austerlitz;  I  give  the 
word,  and  men  by  tens  of  thousands  fight 
and  bleed  and  die.  I  am  Nelson,  and  see 
my  own  apotheosis.  I  am  Shakspere, 
:and  am  writing  Lear,  the  trat^dy  of  tra- 
gedies. Light !  Light !  The  lines  flow  out 
iGke  lava  from  the  eruption  of  my  volcanic 
mind."  Now,  if  this  be  not  a  wordy  para- 
jilirase  of  Mr.  Punch's  aimple  battlecry  of 
*"  Rooty-tooty,"  we  should  like  to  know  what 
it  is.  At  ail  events  this  sort  of  stuff,  being 
itinpretentiona,  is  better  than  Mr.  Collina's 
recent  efforts  to  reform  society  by  melo- 
dramatic exiimplea.  It  is  so  easy  for  sen- 
sational novelists  to  leave  plain  ground  and 
climb  into  tbe  thin  branches  of  theory,  and 
BO  bard  for  tbem  to  remember  tbe  proverb 
ilist  "  Je  boher  der  Afib  ateigt,  je  mehr  er 
deo  Hintem  zeigt." 

Giatielto  is  so  tiny  a  novelette  that  we  can 
scarcely  determine  the  real  powers  of  its 
author,  bnt  she  at  any  rate  writes  in  the 
manner  that  De  Qoincey  loved,  with  the 
nnatudied  grace  of  a  well-bred  woman.  There 
ia  maaic  in  every  page  of  the  book,  whether 
in  the  theme  or  in  the  handling  of  it.  Per- 
haps Lady  Margaret  Majondie  wishes  to 
know,  without  putting  her  full  abilities  to  the 
touch,  how  thu  world  of  readers  is  disposed 


towards  mnaical  novels.  The  knowledge  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Long  ago  George  Sand 
wrote  Gonmelo :  it  was  an  arrow's  flight, 
behind  which  the  air  closed  at  once.  Two 
yeara  ago  a  delicate  mind  told  the  story  of 
Joaqnin  Dorioz  and  his  love :  it  was  a  tender 
lyric  which  ultimately  fell  to  earth  as  all 
Bongs  &I1,  No  doubt  mere  are  oaks  in  which 
tbo  arrow  may  still  be  found  unbroken,  and 
hearts  of  friends  that  cherish  the  song  ;  bnt 
we  venture  to  say  that  neither  in  France  nor 
in  England,  though  the  first  performs 
Handel  and  builds  national  opei'a-bouses, 
and  the  second  thrums  Chopia  and  talks 
myatically  of  Wagner,  is  the  passion  for 
rousic  strong  enough  to  do  niore  than  float 
a  musical  novel,  let  a  bookoftbia  sortthe 
author  of  Oinnelto  would  write  worthily. 
She  is  leaa  to  be  admired  in  the  super- 
natural part  of  her  tale,  in  which  she  de- 
scribea  tbe  terrors  of  a  haunted  sonl  and 
trespasses  on  the  croft  that  tradition  haa 
long  a.s9igned  to  Hawthorne  as  goodman. 

If  tbe  author  of  Smne  of  Oar  Qirh  is  bard 
on  the  weakness  of  man,  she,  at  all  events, 
worships  tbe  baby.  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  the 
American  novelist,  is  a  writer  of  tbe  same 
religious  creed.  Indeed,  if  Mrs.  Eiloart  and 
Mr.  Harte  were  to  join  forces  and  write  a 
series  of  idylls  of  infant  life,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  baby  would  come  to  be 
ranked,  in  conipany  with  tbo  arts  and 
acicncsa,  among  the  humanising  influences  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  nice  question  whether 
Mr.  Harte 's  baby,  who  regenerated  tbe 
gamblers  and  criminals,  tbe  al nice-robbers 
and  drunkards  of  Roaring  Camp,  did  a  more 
meritorious  action  than  Mrs.  Eiloart's  baby, 
who  harmonised  tbe  discordant  eleraente  of 
a  doctor's  family,  reconciling  the  heireas 
with  the  governess,  and  the  proud  but  nn- 
grammatical  cook  with  the  girl  from  tbe 
workhouse — but  the  enquiry  wouldnotclosely 
concern  tbe  literary  merits  of  Some  of  Our  i 
Oirle.  The  book  photographs  with  great 
accuracy  the  petty  details  of  life,  and  goes 
with  infinite  minuteness  into  tbe  short  and 
simple  annals  of  "  shabby  gentility."  Mrs.  ! 
Eiloart  sita  down  to  tell  the  world  not  only 
what  tbe  world  has  all  her  life  been  telling 
Mrs.  Eiloart,  bnt  also  what  it  has  been 
t«lling  every  person  of  ordinary  capacity, 
and  what  such  persons  cannot  have  failed 
to  observe.  We  shall  soon  bo  having  ro- 
mances that  turn  on  a  mistake  in  the 
bntcher'-a  bill,  or  a  rise  in  tbe  price  of  coals. 
Tbe  hero  of  Sir  Feregrive's  Heir  was  only 
twelve  years  old.  Tet  that  be  was  no  com- 
mon hero  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  course  of  tbe  book  be  is  likened 
to  Apollo,  Haroon  al  Raschid,  Alcibiades 
riding  an  African  barb  through  tbe  Agora 
at  Athens,  Machiavelli,  Marlborough,  an  aged 
king  of  Israel,  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Chat- 
terton,  Hocbe,  Wolfe,  Mephistopheles,  Robin 
Hood,  Louis  XIV.,  Wharton,  Louis  XV., 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  Demetrins  tbe  Rnasian, 
David,  and  Wilham  the  Conqueror.  He  was 
born  to  avert  the  Doom  of  the  Conyers.  But 
the  young  and  beautifol  Adeline,  called  the 
Swan-neck,  believed  neither  in  Darrell  nor 
in  the  Doom.  "  I  could  almost,"  said  abe, 
"  pray  night  and  morning  that  I  might  live 
to  stand  by  yonder  boy'a  couch  and  see  him 
dead."  Alasfor  Adeline,  called  tbe  Swan-neck. 
It   was   not  without  reason  that  she  com- 


muned with  herself  in  the  language  of  the 
transpontine  theatre,  that  her  proud  lip 
curled  aa  readily  as  the  hair  of  Moss  Fanny 
Sqneers,  that  her  eyes  now  glittered  with  a 
sinister  light  and  now  "flashed  starljke," 
and  that  she  held  secret  interviews  with  a 
dreadful  old  lady  from  France.  She,  the 
youthful  Adeline,  was  tbe  mother  of  Darrell 
Conyers.  She,  who  was  called  the  Swan- 
neck,  was  the  mother  of  bim  who  was  com- 
lared  to  William  tbe  Conqueror.  Nor  was 
ler  Bon  slow  to  make  bis  own  confession, 
'  I  am  not  over  scnipnlouB,"  said  tbe  lad  of 
twelve.  "  Ruthless  bands,  shrewd  brains, 
and  callous  hearts  were  those  of  tbe  Lord 
Marchers  to  whom  you  trace  my  pedigree. 
But  I  feel  death's  icy  fingers  busy  about  my 
heart,  and  I  will  not  die,  aa  T  have  lived, 
tbe  very  incarnation  of  a  lie.  I  am  not 
Darrell  Conyers."  And  it  seemed,  in  fact, 
that  he  had  witnessed  the  death  of  the  re.^l 
Darrell  Conyera  "and,  bribing  hia  tutor  to 
aecreoy,  had  assumed  bia  name.  The  book 
serves  two  useful  purpoaes.  To  critics  it  is 
what  the  most  unproductive  land  in  cultiva- 
tion is  to  the  economist.  It  shows  tbem  bow 
the  growth  of  vicious  tastos  has  compelled 
the  pablisbera  to  liave  recourse  to  the  worst 
writers,  and  enables  thom  to  construct  a 
table  of  relative  merits  on  the  basis  of  this 
novel,  as  the  one  absolutely  worthless  pro- 
duction. And  it  removes  from  women  tbe 
slur  of  having  written  tbe  pestilently  vnlgar 
aeries  of  stories  which  began  with  Lacli/ 
Flavia,  and  which  would  have  been  crowned 
with  moat  diatinguished  honours  by  the 
conipilers  of  Pantagrncl's  library.  For  the 
author  has  now  come  boldly  forward,  and 
mounting  tbe  pillory  with  firmness,  has  pro- 
claimed himself  on  tbe  title-page  to  be  Jobu 
Berwick  Harwood. 

Walter  Macleaiie. 


In  the  Studio.  By  Sebastian  Evans.  (Msc- 
milku  &  Co.)  It  must  be  at  least  ten  yearn  aince 
Mr.  Evans  published  his  earlier  volume.  Brother 
Fabian't  Mmaitcript,  and  won  for  himself  no 
small  praise  bb  a  writer  of  scholarly  and  thought- 
ful verse.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  gteaX  pro- 
ductivenees  of  tbe  last  decade  hea  somewhat 
erased  from  tbe  memory  of  most  readers  the 
pleasant  qualities  of  that  very  well-written  book ; 
the  present  volume  will  revive  the  fame  of  the 
first.  In  the  Studio  reveals  no  veiy  striking-  new 
features  in  Mr.  Evans'  poetry  ;  there  is  still  the 
same  learned  fancy,  thought  fulness,  and  n^id 
poeticsl  expression,  combined  with  a  certain  want 
of  rhythmic  force.  Of  the  ten  original  pieces  in 
tha  volume  four  are  written  in  ierza  rima,  and, 
on  the  whole,  these  seem  to  us  tha  best. 
"  Arnftud  de  Merveil  "  is  a  tale  of  a  troubadour 
who  won  the  love  of  Iseulte  de  Beuars,  and  was 
ejriled  by  King  Alfonso  of  Oiiatile,  who  loved  her 
himself.  He  comes  to  an  abbey  gate,  and  sing^ 
a  mournful  and  musical  romaunt.  "Arthur's 
Knighting"  and  "Tha  Eva  of  Morte  Arthur" 
are  two  very  mediaeval  and  un-Tannysonian 
studies  from  the  grest  saga  now  so  universally 
popular.  But  by  lar  the  best  of  the  (ctm  Whio 
poems,  and  the  nneet  thing  in  tha  book,  is  "  Dud- 
rasn  io  Paradiaa,"  a  wonderfully  vigorous  and 
baautilid  story  of  a  poor  hind,  Dudman,  who  was 
villein  to  the  I.ord  Earl  Fulke  Fitrurae,  and  who, 
when  the  two  died  simultaneouslv,  stole  into 
hesTen  under  tbe  shadow  of  the  wing  of 
Michael,  who  was  courteously  conducting  tbe 
EarL    Once  in  heaven,  he  is  observed,  and  Peter 
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bias  to  turn  hint  out ;  but  Dudmftii,  w&iing  bol<^ 
Tvnunda  him  that  if  he  be  a  poor  villein  thttt 
riaea  with  the  cock,  at  laast  he  never  denied  his 
Lard  ».t  cock-crow.  Then  the  three  Einas  of  the 
East  eune  hj  with  St.  Thomas,  who  tells  Dud- 
mui  to  he  i^ne,  lueal  I  Baecsl  Dudmsn  may  he, 
but  not  inMel ;  he  never  doubted,  he  eaya,  that 
the  Lord  could  rise.  Then  Paul  comee  bj,  with 
like  intent.  Dudman  tella  a  etoiy  of  a  certain 
Stephen  who  was  stoned  to  death,  and  how  one 
Mt  Dy  mocldog — 
''SfiDl    'WHS  hii 


aint? 


Why    trorablest    thon,  f 


TI17  name  is  Pnul,  not  Saul  I  Art  thon  the  utme  ? 
If  SanI  be  Paul,  then  why  not  .Saint  b«  Faint, 

Tha  £iir  sauide  that  cloaks  the  inward  shama  ?  " 
M  the  last  Ohriet  himself  interfeNB,  and  bhjs  that 
rank  kiid  wealth  matter  nothing ;  Dudman  trusted 
in  his  blood,  and  shall  be  saved.  The  poem  is  a 
most  remarKable  one,  full  of  beautr,  humour,  and 
pointed  satire.  "The  Tale  of  fi  Trumpeter"  Is 
mvstieal  and  forcible;  "The  King  Orownless" 
hw  the  same  mvsterioas  medioevalism  as  the 
poems  in  terca  rima.  The  last  ^ages  of  the 
volume  are  occupied  with  translations  of  eleven 
of  tha  Latin  poems  at  Jean  Gharlier  de  Oersou, 
long  repnted  to  bn  the  author  of  the  Imitatioa  of 
dritl.  Thoae  in  Sfipphics  sound  queer  and  stifT, 
as,  beyond  doabt,  the  ori^nale  must  do.  Others, 
ampler  in  form  and  thouffht,  have  a  very 
^aain^  quaintnesa  and  a  true  flame  of  devotion. 
There  is  hardly  one  weak  pajre  in  this  very 
intereatii^  little  volume,  and  it  forms  a  valuable 
coDtribntioa  to  the  literature  of  scholarly  verse. 

Prfiiuiet.  By  A.  0.  Thompson.  Tllustrated by 
Efiiabeth  Thompson.  (H.  S.  Kinj-  and  Co.) 
^V'e  shall  not  be  surprised  if  this  volume  receives 
an  enthueiastic  welcome  from  some  quartfTs,  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  single  poem  in  it  which  can 
really  confer  on  ita  author  the  frift  of  immortalitv. 
Great  amlntion,  great  interest  in  the  technical  side 
of  the  poetic  art,  a  fair  amount  of  genuine  imagi- 
natire  feeling,  all  these  we  discover  in  Miss  A.  C. 
Thompson's  work,  but  hardly  a  trace  of  those 
qualities  without  which  these  are  worthless,  such 
as  originality,  rhythmic  power,  or  imagirative 
iniigbt.  She  has  read  Mrs.  Browning,  Swin~ 
bnine,  Shelley  and  Keats  with  ardour ;  their  style, 
broken  into  minute  fragments,  serves  to  form  hers, 
in  mosaic-  'The  most  depressing  fact  about  these 
verses  is  their  extreme  vagueness,  not  so  much  of 
thong'ht  as  of  language.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
ftaius  in  which  the  authoreeB  invokes  the  coming 
poet  who  is  to  out-do  hei : — 

"  O  poet  of  the  time  Co  be 

My  eonqneror,  I  began  for  thee. 

Enter  into  thy  poet^  pain, 

And  taka  the  richas  of  the  rain 

And  make  the  perfect  year  for  me." 
Tleae  might  pass  for  very  pretty  verses  if  one 
onlj  beard  them  read,  but  they  wUl  not  bear  the 
least  analysis,  and  yet  the  phrases  are  not  more 
indistinct  ordiajointed  than  the  general  average  of 
tike  book.  Ws  have  read  all  thronvh  very  care- 
fully twice  without  being  able  to  &id  one  poem 
suffioently  good  to  be  worth  quoting.  Msb 
Eliiabeth  Thompeon's  desigiH  ere  dieappoinUng. 

Arean ;  or,  lAa  Ston/  of  the  Sivord.  Bt  Herbert 
Todd,  M.A.  (H.  S.  King  &  Co.).  TKis  is  the 
■ort  of  CTic  that  Southey  wanted  to  write  when 
he  was  lil.  It  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  an 
ancient  hard,  who  most  have  been  the  most  con- 
firmed pnttter  of  bis  generation.  There  are 
Dtarly  fifteen  thousand  lines  in  it,  and  we  have 
only  looked  at  it,  very  timidly,  here  and  there. 
Why  do  educsLted  people  allow  a  horrible  nighU 
mare  of  this  kind  to  burden  years  and  years  of 
their  livesP  To  write  a  colossal  epio  ihat  not 
one  mortal  will  ever  read  seems  the  very  saddest 
way  of  spending  one's  days. 

Eenuimgt,  ^r.  By  Hobert  Steggall.  (Long- 
mans &  Co.)    We  expected  to  find  a  new  spaa- 


modist,  bom  out  of  his  due  time,  in  the  author  of 
this  volume  laid  at  "  the  supernal  ahrine  of  the 
raptured  muse  divine "  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Bailey ;  but 
no,  the  poems  are  as  mild  and  pretty  as  if 
"Feetus  had  never  existed.  They  are  wholly 
without  individual  eharactar.  We  wonder  what 
living  writer  Mr.  Steggall  had  been  redding  when 
he  wrote  "  Livermead  in  triplets,  and  described 
therein  how,  lying  in  the  grass,  he  heard  the 
happy  children  shouting  in  the  hay  and  digging 
themselves  warm  graves  in  it  P 

Clare  Peyeit  Diary.  An  Old  Mm^t  SiUory. 
By  A.  Warner  HulL  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)  A 
stizriag  tale  in  verse  is  not  a  poem.  This  is  a 
novelette  in  the  straightforward  manner  of  the 
narrative  parts  of  those  stories  of  private  life  in 
the  provinces  that  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  used 
to  produce.  It  is  decidedly  interesting  and 
pretty,  but  would  be  far  more  telling  in  good 
sober  prose  than  in  somewhat  shambling  verse 
of  this  kind — 

"  My  cousin  called  to  eay  good-bye, 

And  hoped  when  next  I  iranted  change, 
That  I  should  be  induced  to  try 

The  Surrey  air  at  Mocscomb  Grange. 
I  thankad  him  in  my  sreetest  tono. 

Aud  then  ha  hoped  it  would  be  soon  ; 
I  fancied,  had  we  been  alone, 

He  almost  -would  bava  tried  to  spoon." 

EUid  and  other  Fotmi.    By  the  Rev.   S.  Hallv, 
M.A.     (Houlston  &  Sons.)     This  is  a  vol 
spectfullv  dedicated   to   the  owner  of  the  estate 
on  which   it   was   written,   and   is   quiti 
fashionable  manner  of  the  romance  of  T/ie  Lady 
FlnbtUa.    Here  is  a  landscape  which  would  have 
charmed  Mrs.  Wititterty — 
"  And  then  ths  angel  laid  her  geatlj  down 
Upon  a  bed  of  golden  dafibdiis. 
Hard  by  a  trickling  rill  of  lulling  tune, 
Pillowed  her  head  on  aromatic  moss, 
Straired  o'er  her  orange  blooms  and  immortelles, 
And,  ajtting  by  her.  blessed  her  with  his  breath 
Of  balmy  fragrance." 
"  So  voluptuous,  is  it  not  ?     So  soft  1  " 

7^     2few    Minnainger.     By    Arran    Leigh. 

(Longmans  &  Co.)  These  simple  songs  are  full 
of  tender  feeling  and  healthy  thought.  They 
are  not  very  deep  or  full,  nor  have  they  suffi- 
cient inherent  vigorousneas  to  enable  their  author, 
in  any  probability,  to  win  a  name  among  £ng> 
Hah  poets;  but  they  are  sweet  and  pure  verses 
which  it  must  have  given  bim  great  pleasure  to 
write,  and  of  which  be  has  no  need  to  be 
ashamed.  Here  is  an  example,  chosen  almost  at 
random; — 

"  Whatever  haunting  care  of  life 

About  my  spirit  cleaves. 

If  I  but  walk  abroad  nwbile 

Among  the  breathing  leaves. 
It  Boenta  as  it  were  left  behiad 

Beneath  the  cottage  eaves. 
1  do  not  axk  fef  singing  birds, 

Or  floods  of  golden  light : 
Foe  if  I  do  but  ope  the  door 

On  a  dull  autnmn  night. 
The  ehining  rain -drops  on  tha  gtaas 
Will  set  my  spirit  righL" 
The    writer's    inspiration  seems  to  come  from 
Germany,  and    he  gives  ns  graceful  tranalationa 
from  Ooethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  and  others. 

Tht  Demon.  A  Poem  Sy  Miehad  Ltrmonta^. 
Translated  by  Alexander  O.  Stephen.  (Trubner 
&  Co.)  We  know  10  little  of  Rusnan  poetry 
here  in  England,  that  Mr.  Stephen  has  conferred 
a  boon  on  students  of  literature  by  prefixing  to 
his  translation  a  short  biographical  notice  of  the 
author.  It  seems  that  Lermontoff'  was  bom  in 
1814,  read  Fouchhine,  Lamartine,  and  Byion  in- 
cessantiy,  wrote  the  first  outline  of  the  work  here 
presented  to  us  when  he  waa  fifteen,  and  died, 
aged  twenty-six,  in  a  duel.  The  Demon  was 
published  in  1838  ;  it  is  extremely  admired,  we 


leam,  in  Rusua,  but  seems  to  an  Englishman,  at 
this  time  of  day,  much  too  melodramaticaUy 
Byronie  to  be  very  intereeting. 

Varielie*  t'n  Vmrte.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
Under  this  modest  title  vre  have  a  volume  of 
calm,  scholarly  ^'erse  steeped  in  a  delicate  melan- 
choly that  has  nothing  morlud  about  it.  To  re- 
view a  work  of  this  kind  is  almost  impossible : 
with  all  its  negative  excsUences  there  is  eo 
complete  a  want  of  any  positive  beauty  of  origi- 
nality tir  strength.  The  poems  ne\-er  excite,  never 
surprise,  never  enrapture  one ;  it  ia  difScult  to  say 
why,  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  just  simply  because 
thev  never  pass  into  the  vaguelv-defiued  extreme 
linuts  of  r^  poetry.  Best  in  tile  volume  we  like 
"  The  Dead-Oart,"  a  monologue  spoken  by  a  man 
who  has  lost  all  his  relatives  and  friends  in  the 
Qreat  Plague  of  1694,  and  who  now  draws  the 
dead-£art  Irom  dreary  door  to  door.  Tiiere  is  real 
pathos  and  dramatic  insight  in  this  cry  da  pro~ 

So  I  wander  alone  with  a  heavy  heart, 

Since  all  must  labour  lo  gain  their  bread : 
None  other  has  courage  to  drive  this  cart, 

But  nothing  win  kill  mir. 

Briug  out  your  dead  1 
Yet  often,  as  over  the  grass-grown  way 

I  hear  a  footstep,  I  turn  my  hoFid ; 
'Tis  some  one,  a  neighbour,  ho  dare  not  stay, 

For  am  I  not  poison  7 

Bring  out  your  dead  ! " 

Poemt  and  Trantlattotu,  By  C  H.  Hoolo.* 
(O-'dbrd :  Shri.mpton.)  We  would  say  almost  the 
Biime  of  this  as  of  t^e  last  volume,  except  that 
the  prevailing  tone  of  sadneaa  in  that  gives  place- 
in  this  to  a  somewhat  shallow  and  formal  culture,- 
of  the  Academic  kind.  The  original  poems  r^d' 
like  so  many  efforts  after  a  prize,  competitive 
effusions  on  a  given  tbeme ;  the  translations,  from 
Ooethe,  Tegni^r,  Malherbe,  Sophocles,  Horace, 
and  Virgil  are  equally  perfunctory,  and  seem  all 
the  less  graceful  because  taken  Irom  auch  famous 
originals. 

The  Angel  of  Love  imd  other  Poetne.  'By 
Bichaid  Sturgea.  (Provost  &  Co.)  Pious  and 
gentle  verses  wholly  innocent  of  poetry,  and  most 
tolerable  where  they  aim  least  high ;  becoming' 
utteriy  intolerable  when  they  deu  with  "the 
joyance  of  sapphire  surprise  and  "euphonious 
waves  of  impassioned  leap." 

Jrmer  and  Oater  Life  Poemi.  By  Alfred  Norris, 
(H.  9.  King  &  Co.)  We  have  kept  this  to  the 
last  because,  of  all  our  batch  nf  books  of  verse,  it 
is  that  which  has  most  distinct  lyrical  life.  Mr. 
Sebastian  Evans  is  a  far  more  accomplished  and 
powerful  writer  than  Mr.  Norris,  but  he  has  no 
gift  of  song.  The  author  now  under  review,  on 
the  contrary,  writes  best  lyrically.  Hie  book 
cannot  msKe  any  impression,  simply  because 
the  element  of  self-criticism  seems  to  be  so  want-  ~ 
it^  in  him  that  he  has  not  known  which  of  his 
poems  were,  and  wliich  were  not  worth  pub- 
lishing. The  book  is  printed  in  small  type,  and 
has  more  than  200  psgia ;  if  some  one  possessing 
critical  discrimination  could  extract  the  very  best 
things,  and  form  a  volume  of  about  eighty  pages 
of  them,  the  author  ought  to  raalce  a  mark.  He 
addresses  himself  to  the  evangelical  world,  and 
hia  most  secular  pieces  are  imbued  with  devo- 
tional feeling.  He  is  most  successful  when  this 
spirit  is  most  subdued.  To  know  bow  very  well 
he  can  write  at  his  best,  one  ahould  read  "The 
Lost  Ship,"  a  moat  spirited  ballad,  with  scarcely 
a  weak Bipreaaion  in  it,  "A  Heirloom"  (nc.'), 
in  spite  of^ils  dreadful  title,  ia  a  good  poem ;  so 
is  "  An  Orchard  Song."  From  another  we  quote 
two  pleasant  ataiuas. 

"  The  prachee  redden  on  the  wall. 
Hiding  in  hollow  cells  of  green. 
Where  pluted  leaves  hang  ^iek  abont, 
And  searca  parmit  tbem  to  be  SMnfT  I  (> 

'    -   -■  ^ledsshould'Mi'^ 
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The  pea«hea  cedden  on  the  vnll, 

Though  night's  dart  curtain  drips  with  Jew  ; 
The  white  Btiira  «how  thaniBelves,  and  shino 

Through  monlded  cload  and  hoTering  Uii«. 
And,  oh !  lo  feel,  pa*t  fniit  and  tree 
The  Ijgble  of  H<nne  shine  forth  for  me." 

Edqok. 


NOTES  Aim  NBWS. 
Tkb  tnuisfer  of  the  EAo  to  t&z.  AUnrt  Gnnt 
baa  been  concluded  this  week,  uid  Hr.  Arthur 
Arnold  hu  given  np  the  editorial  chair.  It  is  not 
^nraollj  known  that  after  receiving'  Baion  Grant's 
offar,  Mea«ra.  CbmoII  invited  without  auceeee  the 
ncogniaed  agents  of  tha  Liherol  par^  to  nego- 
date  for  the  purchase  of  the  paper. 

Ubbbbs.  Humt  um  BtACXBir  will  ahortly 
paMish  an  authoricad  English  translation  of  tiie 
MeeoUediom  of  Coionri  de  OotmmiUe,  edited  from 
the  Franeh,  hr  Hiss  Oharlotte  M.  Yonge,  author 
f£  the  Sdr  ofJUddgffe,  to. 

MwsBS.  GxoBax  Bell  akd  Botis  wiU  verj 
Aortly  iasne  tbe  first  Tolnme  of  Jfotet  on  Irith 
ArrAitecture.  The  materisla  for  this  work  were 
collected  bj  the  late  Earl  of  Dunraven,  and  will  be 
aditod  hj  Miss  U.  McNair  Stokee.  This  vohiine 
win  contain  mnn;  fine  photi^rraphic  i11uetrati< 
ttf  the  ancient  churches,  toweis,  and  other  obje 
of  antiquarian  interest  in  Ireland. 

Tha  Hittory  of  Oritild  the  Second,  a  narrative 
in  verse  of  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine  of 
Arragon,  written  by  "William  Forrest,  edited  ftom 
die  author's  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  LibiHrv  bj  the 
Bay.  W.  D.  Macray  for  the  Roibuighe  Club,  has 
Ut  the  press  and  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Tm  Hebrew  Literary  Society  in  London  will 
tmdertake  the  Enj^lieh  translation  of  the  Babhi 
Jacob  Baphir'e  diary  in  Yemen,  MalaW,  Ac, 
vrittan  in  Hebrew,  with  the  title  Mm  S^ir. 

Hbssks.  LoHSKAira  annonnce  as  in  the  prees 
If r.  Trevelyan'B  Life  and  Lettert  of  Lord  Macaulay ; 
Mr.  Cox's'  ScAooi  Biitory  of  Orttce;  and  Dean 
Harivale's  Qeneral  Ifigiory  of  Some.  They  have 
in  preparation  The  yew  R^ormaiion,  a  Hatrative 
^the  .  .  .  Old  Catholic  Movement,  by  Theodorus; 
a  tnoslation  of  Oefiebn's  (AuriA  and  State ;  and 
Captain  Wyatt^  .fittfory  o/ B-usm  imJ  tU  JlfiWar^ 
Orgmuiation. 

FBorzBBOB  ZvFITZA,  of  Vienna,  the  editor  of 
ClitK  of  Warmdi,  will  be  in  Ei^lond  at  the  bc^ia- 
Bii^  of  August 

Tes  second  and  laat  part  of  the  Arabic  text 
of  Ahal-Walid's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  edited  bj  Mr. 
Heubaoer  for  the  OUreodon  Preae,  will  be  oat 
WEt  month.  The  Enslish  tnuisktion  will  follow 
aa  soon  as  H,  Derenbourg's  edition  of  Abul- 
Waltd's  Omtada,  which  ie  br  advanced,  hu 
laeen  pnUishod. 

With  the  pennigsion  of  the  Council  of  Univer- 
rity  Oo11eg«,  Mesne.  Oeone  BeU  and  Sons  have  had 
a  aeries  of  photographs  taken  ikim  the  coUecKon  of 
the  Flaxman  Drawing  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
eollege.  The  dimensions  of  the  photographs  will 
1b  one  half  of  those  of  the  original  drawings, 
and  the  reproductions  will  be  printed  by  the  pei^ 
manent  autotype  process.  The  number  of  im- 
presBiont  will  De  limited,  copies  being  printed 
only  for  Bubscribers.  Professor  Sidney  Oolvin  has 
midert«ken  to  superintend  the  work,  and  to  pre- 
pare  letterpress  descriptions  of  the  more 
portant  drawings. 

HiCBELKi'e  book,  L'Intecte,  has  been  translated 
into  Spanish  by  D.  Marian  Blanch,  of  BarceloAa. 

Thk  third  volume  of  Sto.  Beuve'e  Premier^^ 
Landia  contains  an  index  (chiefly  of  proper 
names)  to  the  Cmueriet  du  LmuU,  the  Nouaemu: 
latndu,  the  JVeniMn  XtMtdu,  and  the  volumes  of 
Portiute. 

MiisBits.  RrvnrGTons  have  in  the  press,  to  be 
published  in  the  autumn,  a  compendious  edition 


of  the  Aimotntfd  Book  of  Common  IVayer,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Dlmit,  in  one  small  volume:  » 
new  devotional  work  by  the  Dean  of  Norwich, 
entitled  7^  Chiid  Sanatel;  a  work  on  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Theologr,  by  Canon  Norris  of  Bristol,  In- 
spector of  Chiircn  of  England  Truning  Collegia ; 
and  on  T-ngtinh  edition  of  the  Devout  Life,  by  S. 
Franda  de  Sales,  translated  for  their  Engliafa 
Catholic  Lil^ary, 

SrOBEHiB  of  contemporary  polities  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  the  documents  put  in  evidence  in  the 
Amim  case  before  the  Court  of  First  Instance  at 
Berlin,  have  been  collected  in  a  single  volume  and 
edited  bv  M.  J.  YaliVey,  and  published  hj  Messrs. 
Ph>n  of 'Paris. 

Tto  new  novels — The  Sittory  of  a  Beart,  by 
Lady  Blake,  and  Fa^  Arlington,  by  Miss  Anne 
B8ala—wiU  be  issued  immediately  by  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Blackett. 

A  C0BEB8F0IIDEJJT  writes  :— 

"J  think  the  rarity  of  tha  little  pamphUt  Sundai/ 
u»dtr  three  Headt  is  graatlj  oTer-EBtimated  in  vour 
note  in  the  bat  ntunber  of  the  kcutsat,  as  I  nave 
frequently  seen  copies  of  it,  and  never  heard  any  doubt 
expressed  as  to  the  fact  of  Dickens's  anthonhip.  The 
little  book  will  ba  fomtd  antered  in  the  British 
Museum  Gon^cal  Catalogue  undre  the  Dvne  Sparks 
(Timothy),  with  that  of  Charie*  Dickens  added  be- 
tween brackets." 


Wb  learn  from  Dr.  Haritsvy's  summary  report 
to  the  Mbister  of  Public  Instruction  at  SL 
Petersburg  that  the  MS.  collection  of  the  late  M. 
Firkoviti  in  the  Crimea  consists  of  about  900 
cotuplete  woib  and  700  fVagments.  Among  these 
are  (1)  Rolls  of  the  Pentateuch  and  BbUcal 
MSS.  with  unknown  Mosoiahs,  written  in  the 
nintii  and  tenth  centuries:  (3),  grammars  and 
dictionaries  not  to  be  foirad  jB  any  other 
libroiy ;  (3)  biblical  commentaries  both  in  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  some  of  them  from  Rabbis  of  the 
tenth  century.  Among  them  is  R.  Thanhum's 
commentary  on  Isaiah,  an  odd  volume  missing  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  for  which  Dr.  Puaay 
was  inalHTig  enquiries  for  ysars  through  consuls 
and  missionaries;  (4)  historical  boohs  of  all 
Idnde,  some  relating  to  Russia;  (G)  controversies 
between  Rabbanites  and  Karaites;  (6)  poetital 
works  of  unknown  authors ;  (7)  theological, 
philosophical,  medirol,  and  miscellaneous  worics. 
This  ci>]lection  of  Hebrew- Arabic  literature  will 
certainly  rival  that  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
hitherto  the  first  in  this  branoh  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture. But  the  most  irnportant  items  in  this 
collection  are  the  old  biblical  Iragmente,  which 
win,  no  doubt,  contain  a  great  number  of  varia- 
tions. Let  us  hope  that  in  case  the  Russian 
government  will  not  purchase  this  collection, 
either  the  British  Museum  -  or  the  Bodleian 
Libmry  wiU  make  effiirts  to  secure  it  for  this 
country. 

Pkofbbsos  Vicwrra  de  Li  Fuk?TE,  in  the 
Reaaia  de  la  Uninermind  de  Madrid,  sketches  the 
history  of  the  foundation  of  YoUadolid  as  a  Uni- 
versity. It  appeals  to  have  been  established  with 
the  character  of  "  Eatudio  genarol "  in  tiia  middle 
of  the  thirleentigi  century. 

De.  Aidebto  Bosch  contributes  a  -Beries  of 
stadies  in  Trivanomettj  to  the  same  journal  for 
June.  The  object  ia  to  indicate  some  reforms  pro- 
posed for  introdnctiou  in  that  science. 

The  whole  of  Swedenborg's  MSS.  ore  to  be 
reproduced  in  facamile  by  photo-lithography,   in 

Sjrsuance  of  a  resolution  psssed  by  the  General 
onvention  of  the  New  Church  in  America. 
Some  of  his  writings  have  already  been  so  treated, 
and  copies  so  widely  dispersed  over  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  thought  that  nothing  less  than  a 
flood  sweeping  the  continent  bare  can  place  them 
in  jeopardy  of  loss  or  destruction. 


Some  interesting  relics  of  Bishop  Burnet  have 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  during  the  pre- 
sent week.  'In  addition  to  three  paintings  in  oil 
of  the  bishop,  his  second  wife,  and  nia  son, 
beside  fire  miniatures  on  ivory  of  the  finmly, 
are  three  manuscripts  in  his  handwriting.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  letter  of  two  pages  dated 
from  the  Hague,  May  28,  1687:  "Upon  my 
second  mairiage,  whiwi  I  am  now  entering." 
The  second  is  "A  meditation  upon  my  Toya^ 
for  England,  which  I  have  wnt  intending  tt 
for  my  last  words  in  esse  tliia  Expedition  [of 
Williwn  111,]  should  proue  either  unsuecewfiJl  in 
gener^  m  &tall  to  myself  in  my  own  particular." 
The  third  is  "  A  meditation  on  my  consecratim, 
the  n%ht  before  being  Easter  Kve,  SO  March, 
1689."  Other  cariomties  are  a  gold  wfttch,  by 
Tompion,  with  the  London  Hall  mark  of  1686, 
beUeved  to  have  been  given  to  Burnet  by  Lord 
Wiliiam  BuBsell  when  on  tite  scaffold,  and  an 
exqniaitaly  flniahed  miniatve  on  enamel  by 
Zim^  <tf  Queoi  Mary  IL  in  a  blue  dreee,  ac- 
cording to  tmditian  a  gift  to  the  bialinp  from  the 
Queen  herself. 


ful  edition  of  a  most  tempting  old  French  poem 
hj  one  of  Chaucer's  originals,  Ouillaume  de  Mar- 
chault.  The  old  poet  and  musician,  canon  of  the 
church  of  Rheims,  bad  reached  the  age  of  fifty 
when  he  recraved  a  pretty  poem  from  on  unknown 
lady,  who,  vrit^out  seeing  him,  had  Mien 
in  love  wiui  him.  The  gaJlant  ecclesiaatic  an- 
swered her,  and  a  series  of  poems  growing  more 
and  more  tender  and  worm  were  ezchsjiged  be- 
tween the  enamoured  couple.  A  meeting  fol- 
lowed, warmer  love  succeeded,  and  the  master,  at 
the  request  of  hia  younj^  admirer,  put  into  over 
9,000  verses  all  the  detaUs — often  most  quaint— 
of  the  history  of  his  relations  with  her.  In  it  he 
put,  too,  the  forty-sLx  lettara—fiill  of  delightful 
naiveti,  which  he  and  his  lady-love  bad  written 
to  one  another.  This  is  the  work.  Voir  dit  \j 
name,  which  the  veteran  editor  M.  Paulio  Pans 
has  just  produced  for  the  Socidt^  des  KUio- 
philea  frai^oia.  He  has  identified  tlie  lady,  her 
dwelling-place  and  her  fiunily,  and  solved  ereoy 
difficulty  that  tiie  text  ofTered,  How  one  envies 
those  Frenchmen  the  varied  mass  of  «ar]y  litera- 
ture that  their  MSS.  contain  I  There  .is  nothing 
like  it  in  any  other  nation,  rich  aa  Iceland  is  in 
itssatpA. 

A  OOSBXBPOITDEIT  of  the  Inquirer,  Apropat  of  a 
review  in  that  journal  of  Benkfi'a  TyantpltaM^ 
RUsea  the  interesting  question  of  the  period  at 
which  the  term  "  Umtonan  "  was  intromiced  into 
Christian  theology.  "  The  history  of  the  English 
use  of  the  term,'' lia  obsarvee, 
"is  accesnble  anoi^ ;  nor  is  thaie  aa^  apparent 
reoeoD  for  doubting  that  in  tha  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  came  into  England  vid  Am- 
BtMrdom.  from  that  rranarkable  religious  movement  in 
Eastern  Barope  of  which  our  Church  (Unitarian)  in 
Tianaylvania  is  the  surviving  representative.  But 
irtien,  sod  how,  and  with  what  mesniDs  did  the  name 
'  Unitarian '  make  iU  appearance  in  Found,  Hmigaiy, 
01  Amsterdam  ?  " 

Referring  to  the  fiut  that  the  designation  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  in  the  le^al  documents  of 
Transylvania  at  the  period  16S7-1563  was 
"  Anti-Trinitarian,"  this  correspondent  adds  that 
the  dhect influence  of  Socinua  on  the  Transylvaman 
and  Polish  churches,  which  began  at  the  close  of 
1S78,  and  lasted  till  his  death  m  1604,  effectually 
stamped  upon  their  theology  the  name  "  Socinian, 
and  that  he  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
origination  of  the  name  "  Unitarian  "  is  due  to  a 
period  posterior  to  that  of  Socinua  and  his 
coadjutors  and  imme^te  successors.  The  term 
"Uaitarum,"  indeed,  occurs  in  Benkii,  but  is 
applied  to  politics  as  in  modem  Italy,  and  leads  no 
further  than  Uniiui. 

It  has  long  been  tlie  su^ect  of  complaint  that 
the  National  Litnvy  of  Faris  is  closed  for  the 
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holidajH  for  a  whole  month  in  tha 
state  of  thingB,  so  prejudicial  to  the 
studpDta  who  fivqueat  the  reading  rooniB  of  the 
estahHshmeot,  is  abont  to  be  put  nn  end  to,  nnd 
the  Bulletin  da  Loa  announces  that  fiom  1876 
the  National  Library  will  remiun    open  during 


inclusive. 

The  Kll  relating  to  the  Collejre  of  Surgoona 
which  is  now  passing  through  Parliaoient  con- 
tuna  a  clause  proTiding-  that  nothing  contained  in 
the  Bill  sh^  deprive  the  College  of  the  ri^ht,  or 
relieve  them  from  the  obligation  (if  such  right  or 
obligation  exist  at  present),  to  admit  women  to 
the  ezaminations  required  for  lettwi  testimonial, 
or  for  a  qualihcatiou  to  be  registered  under  the 
Medical  Act, 

Tkb  object  of  the  Oanad*  Copyrifrht  Bill, 
lately  introduced  into  the  HoMe  of  Lords  by  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  is  to  enable  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  to  give  her  Resent  to  the  Bill  passed  by 
the  Canadian  Legislature  for  regulating  the  law 
of  copyright  in  the  Dominion.  The  pMticular 
dif&cuJty  which  it  is  hoped  to  remedy  is  thia : 
Under  a,  Canadian  Act,  which  has  been  in  force 
for  some  time,  foreigu  reprints  of  the  works  of 
English  authors  introduoea  into  Canada  aie  sub- 
jected to  an  ofi  jxUcrem  intf  of  13^  per  oeiit.  It 
was  supposed  that  this  duty  wouM  afibrd  the 
authors  a  Ur  rBmuneration,  and  so,  no  donbt,  it 
would  if  it  were  not  so  easily  evaded;  but  ei- 
pwience  has  proved  that  pirated  editions  of  £n- 
glisb  books  constantly  find  their  way  into  Canada 
irom  tha  United  States  without  paring  the  dutv. 
To  extend  the  operation  of  Enguah  copyright  to 
Canada,  and  to  forbid  the  importation  or  sale 
there  of  any  but  the  English  copyright  editions, 
would  not  meet  tbe  necessities  of  Uie  case,  be- 
cause the  circumstances  of  the  colony  requiie  the 
issue  of  cheaper  editions  than  thoie  which  com- 
mand a  ready  sale  in  England.  The  Oanadian 
Legislature  has,  ths«£nre,  propceed  that  the  owner 
of  an  English  copyright  shall  have  the  same  rights 
in  Canada  as  he  has  at  home,  on  condition  tliat 
the  work  (or  which  protection  is  aonght  is  re- 

?rinted,  republished,  and  registered  in  the  colony, 
'o  these  provisions  Lord  Carnarvon's  Bill  adds  a 
further  clause  prohibiting  the  importation  of  such 
Canadian  reprints  of  Erriish  copyright  works  into 
this  countrj".  In  introducing  lie  Bill,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  stated  that  it  dsalt  with  part  only 
of  a  very  dillicnlt  subject,  for  the  full  mvwtiga- 
tion  of  which  it  b  t£e  iat«iition  of  the  Qovem- 
meat  to  issue  a  Royal  Commianon. 


A  propo*  of  the  immense  price*  lately  obtained 
at  book-sales  in  Paris, «  vrriter  in  tha  Ntue  JVn'e 
iVuM  upbraids  German pubUshersand  the  German 
public  with  tha  miserable  results  of  similar 
auctions  in  German^-.  He  accuses  the  former  of 
want  of  public  spint  in  regard  to  the  publication 
of  the  German  classics,  OMervins  that  they  have 
apparently  gone  upon  the  principle  that  tbe  works 
of  Leasing,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  are  too 
axcdleiK  m  themselves  to  require  any  outward 


"  But,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  useleai  to  preach  to  0«mian 
booksellen,  vhsn  even  Bneh  a  finn  b>  that  of  Cotta 
dooB  not  think  it  -worth  wbiie  to  bind  the  by  no 
means  ineipNigiva  books  they  pnbliah  in  such  a 
maoDEF  as   not   to   fall   aanndn'  in   the   pracess  of 

The  reading  public  of  Germany  is  not,  it  seems, 
free  from  blame  in  the  matter: — 

"  If,"  says  oar  authority,  "  the  boob^ers  do  no- 
thing to  induce  thq  public  to  buy,  it  most,  on  the 
other  hatxl,  be  ackjiowle^gad  that  the  public  doea 
littU  or  nothing  to  ancoursge  the  antarprise  of  the 
booksslten.  To  posseu  a  libra^,  a  Bae  and  well- 
chosan  library,  is  still  cot  among  the  poetulatM  of 
Qormaa  horns  comfort.  The  lending  libratiei  are 
oufGinent  for  Oermsn  iranta  in  this  rwpact.  ...  No 
doubt,  the  Gtcmao  hss  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his 
literature,  but  pride  is  not  sorred  bv  cousciouoiess 
aloke,  and  whan  he  odds  thaieto  a  pedaling  apirii,  aod 


looks  three  times  at  a  kieuUer  bcfwe  laying  it  out 
upon  a  bo«k,  all  this  piide  is  nothing  but  an  idle  and 
hollow  bubble." 

Fbasz  Hebkakn  von  Hbbiiannrthal,  the 
wellrknown  AoBtriao  poet,  died  on  June  2d,  at 
Vienna.  He  was  bom  in  1790,  and  in  1830  had 
alreadv  achieved  considerable  distinction  in  tbe 
official  career  which  he  had  embraced  at  an  early 
age.  His  first  poems  then  appeued,  and  a  second 
collection  was  published  in  1837.  These  earliest 
efforts  received  a  friendly  welcome  in  lit4irary 
circles,  but  produced  no  effect  on  the  general 

Sublic.  Tha  same  remark  applies  to  his  first 
ramatic  attempt.  The  Deadly  Feat},  which  was 
produced  in  1831.  A  second  drama,  however, 
Ziani  and  hii  Bride,  put  upon  the  stage  in  1847, 
was  thoroughly  successful  at  the  Court  Theatre  in 
Vienna,  and  tbe  port  of  Ziani  was  for  a  long  while ' 
the  particular  hobby  of  tbe  celebrated  acter  Liiwe. 
Ilermanusthal  was  a  l^cal  poet  of  the  PUten 
school,  and  is  almost  without  a  rival  in  Austria  in 
regard  to  the  faultless  purity  of  his  diiction. 

Few  young  journalists,  however  clever,  attain 
such  worldly  success  as  has  befallen  Ham  Forsaell, 
.  the  Swedisn  writer  on  politics  and  philosophy, 
who  has  just,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  been  called 
to  toko  a  seat  at  the  Council  of  SUte,  as  Minister 
of  Finance. 

Tkb  princ>|ial  litwoiy  outooiae  of  all  tke  wwv- 
ing  of  crowns,  drinhing  of  healths,  and  making  of 
speacbes  at  tjie  stndenta'  meeting  at  Uptala  last 
month,  of  which  the  whole  Northern  presa  has 
been  full  for  weeks,  seems  to  be  two  beantiful  lyrical 
poems,  one  sent  from  Leipzig  by  Henrik  Ibeen  as 
a  greeting  from  Norway,  the  other  by  Christian 
Riehardt  as  a  Danish  posy  from  his  dreary  paraon- 
age  on  the  moors  of  Store  Hedinge.  Snedenand 
Finland,  or,  rather,  Upnala,  Lund,  and  Helsii^wB, 
were  not  quite  so  happy  in  their  poetic  gratula- 
tiona. 

Tor  following  Parbamentary  papers  have  lately 
been  published: — Gorreepondence  respecring  the 
recognition  of  Prince  Alfonso  as  King  of  Spain 
(price  1^.) ;  Papers  relating  to  Shannon  Naviga- 
tion Act  (price  1».  6J.) ;  Further  Oorreapondence 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  of 
Paidon  in  New  South  Wales  (price  IJrf.J 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  tl  . 
National  Portrait  Gallery  (price  Jrf.J ;  Correspon- 
dence connected  with  the  Marriage  of  the  Qaekwai 
of  Baroda  (plaice  44.") ;  Papers  connected  with  the 
Deaths  of  Bhow  Scindia  and  Govind  Naik  (price 
3<j.)  ;  Correspondence  with  respect  te  proposed 
Retbnns  in  the  Administration  of  Baroda  (price 
If.  2d.)  ;  Correspondence  connected  with  the 
Daposilion  of  MiDlwr  liao  (price  Id.')  \  Seventh 
Report  of  the  Deputy  Keener  of  uie  Public 
Records  in  Ireland  (price  7<f) ;  Copy  of  Corre- 
spondenee  with  the  Board  of  Trade  respecting  Fog 
Sgnals  (price  8(i.) ;  Forty-first  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
for  the  year  1874  (price  Srf,);  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  tbs  Mint,  1874 
(pnce  8(j.). 


vona  aw  tkitil. 
W£  learn  from  a  long  artide  b  tbe  Journal  de$ 
Sibatt  of  June  23  that  at  a  recant  stenoe  of  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences  in  Paris,  a  letter  was  Ttad 
and  discussed  which  had  been  discovered  some 
time  since  in  the  Torre  do  Tombo  at  Lisbon,  pur- 
porting to  prove  the  discovery  of  Australia  by  a 
Portuguese  traveller,  Godinho  de  Eredia,  in  1601, 
five  years  before  the  first  authenticated  discovery 
bytheDutch.  The  letterwasinEredia's  ownwrit- 
ing,  and  had  been  facsimiled  for  circnlAtion  by  the 
Portuguese  government.  It  was  Mr.  Major  who 
first  on  the  aridenca  of  a  MS.  map  in  the  British 
Museum  made  this  man  and  his  supposed  dis- 
covery known  to  the  world  in  1801,  and  very 
much  apparent  confirmation  there  was  of  ita 
reality,  but  what  was  still  wanting  waa  Eredia's 
own  r^ort  of  the  matter.  At  kngtL,  in  1872,  tha 


autograph  rmort  to  Philip  III,  was  discovered  in 
tbe  Bm^runifiBi)  Library  at  Brussels,  and,  on  ex- 
amining it,  ill.  Major  himself  was  the  first  to 
detect  and  to  expose  in  the  pages  of  the  Arc/uim- 
ioffia  the  hoUowneas  of  the  pretended  discovoiT. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  though  it  is  te  bo 
regretted,  that  this  expoei  had  not  met  the  eves  of 
the  diatingni^iad  members  of  the  Academy  before 
the  discustioD,  as  it  would  have  prevented  many 
mistakes.  We  cannot,  however,  give  the  writer 
in  tha  DthaU  credit  for  tbe  ignomnce  which  be 
affects  of  the  name  and  atanung  of  the  author 
from  whom  alone  he  could  derive  his  in  formation, 
and  whose  very  words  he  tiansktea.  It  is  weQ 
known  aa  a  Uterary  fact  that  we  are  indebted 
for  all  that  we  know  on  thia  subject  to  the  re- 
aaarchee  of  Hr.  Major,  the  Honorary  Beeretan  of 
the  Royal  Geogruihical  Society,  and  Keeper  of  tha 
Department  of  Mapa  and  Charts  in  the  British. 
Huseom  ;  but  to  our  sniprise  the  writer  in  tlis 
Debate,  auppreasing  the  name  of  the  aathor  to 
whom  he  owes  all  hia  materials,  though  refMTiBg 
to  him  tluee  or  four  times,  doee  so  only  aa  "« 
member  of  the  Geographical  Society,  employed 
in  the  Britiah  MuBeum."  The  sentonoe  provM 
that  be  knew  very  well  of  whom  be  was  wppwriiigi 
and  point*  to  sometUag  more  than  an  iateutional 
discourtesy  which  can  miy  reflect  disoradit  ob 
the  writer.  Had  he  made  himself  more  fiUly  aiv 
quaiuted  with  the  writiogs  of  an  hiatoiian  of 
whom  he  purposely  speaks  thus  slightingly,  he 
would  have  learned  that  Eredia,  whose  raoeotlj 
found  lettw  cleaches,  as  he  faneiee,  the  &ct 
of  his  diseoveiT,  was  nothing  better  than  a  grosi 
impostor. 

Bt  private  adricee  from  Shanghai  just  recuved, 
we  learn  that  Mr.  C.  F.  R.  Allen,  the  unfortunata 
Mr.  Morgary's  colleague  in  the  interprstorial 
department  of  tbe  Yunnan  Expedition,  reached 
that  port  on  May  5,  and  that  Colonel  Browne  waa 
expected  to  follow  in  about  a  fortnight  On  Haj 
4,  Mr.  Wade,  C.B.,  Her  Majesty  s  Minister  at 
Peking,  and  Admiral  Ryder,  the  new  naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  the  China  station,  left  Shan»- 
hai  for  Tchang  on  the  Yang-taze,  in  the  deapatdk 
boat  Vigilant,  accompanied  by  II.M.'s  corvettA 
Modettt.  Their  object  in  going  there  is  to  hava 
an  inten'iew  with  some  French  missionaries,  who 
are  said  to  have  heard  beforehand  of  the  intontioB 
of  the  Chmeee  to  kill  Margary.  The  miKionatiea 
reported  what  they  had  heard  to  the  French 
consul  at  Hankow  some  time  after  Margaiy  had 
left  that  port  on  his  overland  journey  to  Yilnnaii, 
and  it  was  then,  of  course,  too  late  to  attempt  to 
coumiunicate  with  him. 

Thb  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  to  connect  HobOa 
with  the  great  mineral  regions  of  Alabama,  ia  now 
in  a  fair  vray  to  be  completed  with  the  ud  of 
British  cental.  The  v^ole  counti^  throtaA. 
which  it  ia  dcetined  to  run  abounds  in  valuaWa 
timber,  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  Frma, 
MoUle  to  &B  BOulJi  side  of  tbe  Bigbee  River  (a 
portjon  of  the  line  already  completed)  it  tiavenea 
a  danselj  wooded  country ;  the  forests  of  yelltrw 
une  are  eituuive,  averaging  over  sixty  net  in 
height  and  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-four  fset  in 
thickness.  Tbe  mineral  lands  of  this  route  bwin 
at  Shrion,  Alabama.  Near  Gentrerilte,  113  mSea 
from  Jaelnon,  on  the  Bigbee  river,  the  coal  cropa 
oat,  and  iron  ore  ia   said   literally  to   strew  toe 

Saimd.  At  EWton  the  line  crosses  tbe  Red 
aunlWB  through  a  gap,  and  hem  is  the  great 
depository  of  the  famous  red  hematite  and  foaut 
iferous  iron  ores.  The  total  length  of  tbe  line, 
when  completed  from  Mobile  to  Bimuof^iam, 
Alabama,  will  be  332  milae. 

Wit  have  received  7%«  Fammt  in  Aiia  Minor! 
itt  Ifiltory.  Compiled  from  the  Levemt  HeraU, 
With  a  Preface  by  tbe  Editor.  (Constantiqople. 
London :  Straet)  It  is  not  often  thnt  a  counlzy 
is  vimted  with  a  calamity  so  terrible  aa  Um 
famine  which  has  been  devsKteting  Asia  Minis 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half;  for  it  is  not  ofUo 
'  hat  a  Government  can  be  found  with  such  a 
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r'uB  for  admiiuBtnitian  us  Mems  t 
that  of  Turkej,  if  -we  mey  judge  bj  the 
&ets  of  tha  famine  and  tlie  meaauiei  taken 
Vy  the  Forte — sfgrsvatias  a  acaatj  harreat  hy 
Mivy,  though  Dominally  light,  taxatioD,  cansiiig 
another  acantj  harTeat'  for  want  of  grun  to 
iow,  vhen  the  taxation  had  taken  moat  of  it, 
and  tha  r«t  waa  conBDmed  bv  the  ataTving 
population ;  virtuallj  interdicting  tlie  importa- 
tion of  grain  bj  making  it  impoanble  for  the  im- 
portar  to  ^t  the  smaUaBt  profit  by  it,  and  Buf- 
fering the  internal  communications  of  the  country 
to  be  in  auch  a  condiiian  that  for  naarlj  half  tlie 
year  it  is  impoaeible  to  bring  aid  to  many  of  the 
luuiahed  viUagea. 

The  crope  of  1873  in  Anatolia  were  a  failura. 
The  taxes  were  levied  aa  usual.  Little  remainad  lA 
tow ;  that  little  went  to  atare  off  atairation.* 
Money  to  send  abroad  for  food  there  waa 
none ;  and  if  there  had  been,  there  were  no 
means  of  conveying  the  food  to  the  villages.  The 
winter  broke  up  at  last,  and  the  spring  found  the 
country  helpless.  The  local  govemors  would 
aeem  to  have  left  the  Porte  in  ignorance  of  the 
calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  the  nation,  for  it 
took  no  steps  towards  meeting  the  diebresa; 
though  this  might  posaiblj  be  expUned  by  tbe  all- 
abeorbing  importance  of  ^e  loan  tvhich  waa  just 
then  being  negotiated.  The  harveet  of  1874  was 
onl^  a  t«nth  of  that  of  ordinary  yeaia.  The  popu- 
lation was  paralysed,  and  labour  came  to  an  end. 
Tha  Goremment  alill  ramaioed  inactive,  but  the 
individual  efforts  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Thomaon  and  oUiers, 
whose  servicea  it  is  impossible  to  orer-eatimate, 
brought  European  aid  to  the  rescue  of  the  dis- 
tricts afflicted  by  the  famine.  Such  aid,  invalu- 
able as  it  was,  waa  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  No 
aooner  was  the  meagre  harvest  of  1874  gathered, 
than  the  tax-gatherers  set  about  their  work  and 
wrested  the  food  from  the  mouths  of  the  starving 
people.  At  last  the  uigeot  counsels  of  Abdurrah- 
man Paaha,  the  Governor  of  Angora,  who  alone 
seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  great  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Government  in  the  matiar,  were 
listened  to  by  the  Porte,  coupled  as  they  were  with 
the  tender  of  the  governor's  resignation  if  they 
were  not  attended  to;  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  the 
Goremment  bepian  lo  take  measures  for  the  relief 
ofthe  distressed  provinces.  The  measures  taken  were 
alow,  and  it  is  inipnsaible  as  yet  to  congratulate  the 
Porto  on  its  success  in  meeting  the  difficulty.  The 
aequel  may  redound  more  to  the  credit  of  tha 
TurHah  Government  than  the  peat  has  done; 
though  it  must  in  justice  be  said  that,  foolish  as 
has  Dean  the  conduct  of  the  Potte  in  this  matter, 
the  root  of  the  evil  was  laid  by  adminiatiations 
long  previous  to  tha  present.  The  relations  of  the 
Government  of  Constantinople  with  the  provinces 
haveever  been  iu  tie  highest  degree  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  famine  will  induce  ^e 
present  Government  to  look  into  those  relations 
and  do  something  towards  improving  them, 

Tha  statistica  contuned  in  the  work  before  ua 
are  calculated  to  cast  some  light  on  the  real  state 
of  thingB  in  Asia  Minor,  A  comparison  between 
the  stat«  of  the  couotty  in  1873  and  1876,  taken 
from  an  average  of  forty-three  villages  in  Angora, 
reveals  the  facts  that  (1)  the  population  is  now 
little  more  than  half  what  it  was  in  1878;  (2) 
the  purs  of  oxen  are  in  nnmber  one-fifth  of  what 
they  were  in  1873 ;  (3)  the  sheep  one  twentv- 
fil'tn.  If  statistics  like  these  call  attention  to  the 
provincial  administration  of  the  Porte,  Mr. 
V'hitakar's  pamphlet  will  nothave  been  published 

Thb  German  Emperor  has  received,  through 
Dr.  Nachtigal,  an  Arabic  letter  fkim  the  Sultan  of 
Bomu,  in  which  the  African  ruler  thanka  "  the 
moat  Mighty  Lord  of  Fruasia  and  Supreme  Chief 
over  Northern  Germany"  for  the  costly  gifts 
which  he  bad  sent  him  by  bis  messenger  and 
servant,  Edria  Eflendi  (Dr.  Nachtigal).  The  latter, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Sultan's  chief 
secretary,  Mohammad  el  Gomami,  is  datAd  on  the 
Thursday  ofthe  first  "dul-hagge,"orweek,  of  tha 


mtmth  of  inlgriniaoe  of  ilu  year  of  God  1289, 
correaponding  to  ^b  date  of  January  20,  1872. 
It  bears  a  la^  seal,  attached  to  the  beginning  of 
the  document,  on  which  is  inscribed  a  pious  in- 
vocation for  the  proeperous  rule  of  the  Lord's 
servant,  Sultan,  or  tatiier  Sheik,  Umar  itm  Mo- 
hammed el  Amin  el  Kanemi,  who  began  hisi^gn 
in  tha  year  of  the  Hegira  1263. 

Fropebsob  H.  Voqel  has  retuniad  to  Berlin 
after  sueceeafiilly  accomplishing  his  voyage  to  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  and  it  is  understood  that  be  has 
brought  a  large  mass  of  materials  with  him,  from 
which  it  is  hoped  that  be  will  draw  up  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  his  interesting  expedition. 


K   TSB  HATTON   PAPBm, 

Ths  following  extracts  and  letters  are  taken  ttom 
the  Letters  of  Sir  Charlea  Lyttelton  to  Lord 
Hatton,  1667-1709,  which  form  part  of  the  Ilatton 
Papers  in  tha  British  Museum. 

"  AagDit  1«,  leM. 
"  Tha  a&ires  at  court  ara  I  belsevs  much  aa  thej 
were  vhen  yon  left  them.  Tha  K'  ia  in  toy  opinion 
In  much  better  health  then  he  seemed  whra  Ifiistaaw 
him.  He  has  had  a  cough  »•*  much  iroublad  bim 
and  for  w*^  I  tLinke  he  ;st  la  advised  to  take  Asbsb 
milk,  bnt'ha  hunta  frequently  &nd  rideg  hard  cluuea, 
v*^  ahewea  him  aCroag  and  vigorous  ;  but  not  long 
siuee  it  was  much  feared  he  irua  in  a  eonauiuptioa.  I 
doe  not  obaervs  he  comes  at  all  to  y*  ChaDcalloni  now, 
nor  that  there  are  so  mnnj  clients  at  hia  doores 
liesidae  ;  yet  undoubtedly  he  atill  retainea  tho  primier 
mioiatres  place  and  haa  the  greatest  Maosge  of  affiiires 
in  hia  hanoa ;  &  I  cannot  tell  well  how  it  should  bee 
otliBTwise,  for  they  that  seeme  to  livall  him  io  it.  are 
in  my  opinion  too  much  the  compnniooa  of  bis  pleasure 
to  ba  at  leiaure  lo  drudgo  in  y'  raallarB  of  rtate.  Tlie 
K',  Queene,  Duke  &c.  dine  though  to  day  w"  the 
Chancellor   at  Twittnam,  &     I    bBleera   will    bo   as 

florionsly  treated    aa    the    plnce    can    admitt,    for 
saw  a  vast  deale  of  the  richeat  plate  that  ever  I 
saw  pot  up  U>  be  sent  thither  for  this  end." 

■*  lAndgnatd,  Aug.  31, 1G71. 
"Ther  has  gone  2  yacha  to  the  Duch  fleet,  neither 
of  w*  prevaile  with  um  to  atrike.  ,  The  flnt  thit  went 
was  Cnpt.  Crow  in  the  Monmouth,  and  he  ie  sow  in 
y  Tower  about  it.  Hia  atory  is  thia,  that  being  com- 
manded to  fetch  my  Lady  Temple  from  Holland  he 
passd  by  the  Duch  Seete  upon  hia  retume,  when  y' 
Admimll  BHluted  him  w'^  4  gunna,  w'*"  he  answered 
with  3.  then  ahot  another  at  him,  vf^  made  the 
Admirall  presently  send  his  L*  aboard  him  to  know 
tlie  resaoD.  Cri<w  told  him,  but  presentlj  shot  another 
ahot ;  whereupon  ile  Kuiter  or  y*  Admirall  preeently 
cnma  aboard  him  himself  to  aske  y  Tenrao,  W'  ha  told 
him  waa  to  strike  to  y  SUndard.  The  Duch  Ad. 
replyed  he  bad  no  luck  com*,  aor  would  ho  without 
0D«,  &  that  it  must  be  ai^ed  before  hia  mastera  at 
y  H^UB  and  Kt  Whitehall,  &  aoe  persuitded  Capt. 
Crow  that  bo  had  done  hia  duty  &  to  leave  him.  It 
aeemes  that  Crow  bad  orders  not  to  leave  shooting 
till  he  had  shot  down  his  flag,  or  j'  y*  Duch  had  fired 
upon  bim  agaiue  it  either  done  dammage  to  y'  yach 
or  Eome  of  y*  company,  and  then  y*  Duch  hsd  broke 
y  Articlae  of  peace," 

"8^7,  lfl71[t] 

"  Sir  Harry  North  abot  himself  with  a  pistoll  & 
left  a  paper  in  Latin  to  josljfie  himself  ahoat  it.' 
"Feb.  Jl,  l«71[il 

"TheBp.  ofBath.D'ChsrletoD.kepthiiconsectHtion 
feuct  at  the  Cock;  for  vr^  reason  none  of  y*  Bpa. 
would  goe  to  it." 

"Uinlin,ie7i. 

"I  doubt  not  yB*  has  alreadio  told  yon  of  ye  deela^ 
ration  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  since  another  for 
warre  upon  the  Uaitsi  PnmDces,  &  of  S'  Bobert 
Holmea  hia  falling  on  j*  Dnch  Smiroa  Heeta  lon- 
aisting  of  about  80  merchant  men  &  S  or  7  men  of 
warr.  When  he  began  the  fight  he  had  but  i  sbipa 
with  bim,  but  the  nait  morning  (I  tbiake)  hia  B>  Jack 
Holmea  came  in  with  3  or  4  more.  My  Lord  of 
OtKirj^  in  y*  BeaolutioQ  began  the  fight  Holmes 
his  ahipp  and  my  Lords  were  disabled  oy  the  ahotts 
in  theyr  masts  and  rigging  very  soone  and  ware  foine 

"  S'  Bobert  wiDt  into  y*  Cambridge  commanded 
S'FTSlawill  HoUiStaad  ibnghtinhar.    Heeomplunaa 


of  8'  Fretawill  and  Capt,  Elliot  that  they  did  not  do- 
theyr  parts,  ela  that  they  had  taken  them  all ;  ihey 
of  him  (bat  be  wanted  conduct  and  nsad  them  ill  i» 
excuse  it.  Both  prease  for  a  councal  of  warr  w'  I 
beleevB  will  not  be  granted,  but  w"  fiiults  were 
will  be  rather  concealed.  Another  thing  they  impute 
to  Holmes  is  that  whan  ha  waa  in  search  after  y" 
Doch,  ha  made  Spraga  fieete,  w**  ao  aoone  aa  hi' 
knew  to  be  so  altered  hia  course  and  would  not  spi^rike 
with  him,  though  he  were  intreated  to  it  by  Qcionre 
Leg  who  waa  in  y*  Fnirfai.  The  reason  they  say  w.s 
bemuse  he  emulated  him,  Sc  that  ha  must  have  fougkt 
uoder  hia  flag,  &  being  too  conAdeut  of  aucceKiP 
«>kout  him  would  cot  let  him  a  bare  with  him  iny' 
victory.     Tbey  look  a  rich  Smirna  man  Sc  3  otliem. 

We  lost  a  pritty  miiiy  men  in  tliia  action 

Sc  all  the  ahipa  were  notably  torDe." 

"  ludfiurd  Fort,  JItj  IS,  UT!. 
"The  Duch  Fleet  lye  now  btfbre  us,  &  both  for 
number  &  quallity  look  very  terribly.  I  had  y*  for- 
tune to  cave  by  a  scout,  W  I  sent  out  to  apye  after 
them,  7  of  our  Frigota  &  3  otJier  greats  shipa  w*'  lay 
in  y'  Qunflaet ;  who  whan  ho  told  were  coming  apoo 
them,  would  hardly  boleove  but  thoj  were  our  own 
Fleets,  and  had  scarce  time  to  weigh  &  begone  again 
into  y  river  before  they  were  in  j"  Qnnfleot  too,  &  y 
next  morning  they  sent  above  40  saile  of  their  b^t 
ahips  after  them,  w*  puraned  them  as  fat  as  y  buoy 
of  y  Hora,  bnt  I  thinke  did  as  no  hurt.  This  after- 
noooe  they  are  come  back  a^in.  for  wee  see  them,  to 
the  rest  of  dieic  Fleet,  W' I  beleeve  are  about  100 
grente  &  amalL 

'*  [P.S.]  The  l>neh  pursued  them  however  y*  next 
moiniug  to  Sheereuaase." 

"  I«idgiiiiril,  June  H,  1671. 
"  My  Lord  Sandwich'a  body  was  found  last  Tuea- 
day  at  aea  at  loaat  40  mitea  from  y  place  of  battle, 
floating  npon  y*  water,  sod  was  known  by  y'  Qoorge 
&  atarr  on  him ;  though  when  ha  first  came  in  it  Was 
eaaip  enough  to  know  him.  He  had  in  hia  pocket 
three  ringea,  oneawhiteBiiphirew"bia  crest  &  garter. 
&  the  moat  glorious  blew  sapbir  that  aver  I  saw  in 
my  life.  The  other  wasan  antique  seale.  .He  had  a  p' of 
eumpassea  and  acompaasetoo.  Sosooue  as  Iheeredofic 
I  went  &  brought  the  body  hither  w*'  lay  in  a  small 
bo.ite  aa  it  was  toued  by  y*  smack  W'  found  him.  I 
prBBBDtly  writt  to  my  Lwd  Arlington  of  it,  &  gave 
order  to  my  BUrgeon  Mr.  Thatlism  who  is  hoera  w'^ 
mee  to  prepare  for  j*  embnlraing  it,  W'  ho  has  done  ; 
and  since,  I  had  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Arling- 
ton who  commanded  mcc  by  order  from  hia  Ma"'  lo 
embalm  him  &  to  keepe  the  body  w"*  all  possilJe 
honour  &  decency  till  it  be  sent  far  away,  &  gave  the 
man  that  fo>ind  it  &  who  wont  w'*  the  news  himself 
6U  peeces ;  hia  Mniesty  being  resolved  to  bury  Uim  at 
his  own  charge  &  cipence  for  hia  groate  &  eminpot 
services,  eBpecially  this  Inst  nt  his  daith,  where  in  hee 
certainly  rnide  for  aome  bowers  as  brave  &  geoerotis 
n  defence  before  the  ship  waa  burnt ;  w**  was  not  till 
after  he  had  put  of  two  fire  slnpf^  by  tho  3d.  His  lonne 
allso  pprisbed  w"  him.  Ho  waa  aeone  by  some  tliiit 
escaped  one  of  y'  Inst  in  y'  ship,  hut  it  eecmts  nt  last 
loHpt  over  boani,  for  his  IjoOy  <.oeraed  not  to  be 
touched  w"  tho  fire  Or  powdor,  v'''  it  could  not  harr 
escaped  if  he  had  bine  in  y  ship,  or  veiy  nesm  it.  I 
should  think.  It  waa  a  strange  misfortnne  that  all 
the  small  vessella  ti  tendera  upon  hia  ship  were,  nt 
that  time  tJie  Duch  came  npon  us,  from  y  Fleet ;  nor 
had  he  any  of  hia  boataa  but  his  barge,  w*'  ao  many 
of  the  men  leapt  into  aa  they  say  ahe  sunk  by  the 
ship  aide.  He  lyes  now  iu  my  Chappell  in  his  coBiii 
w"  black  bays  over  it  &aomubhickbaya&  scutchecHis 
round  the  Chappell,  w*'  is  all  the  ceremony  tiia  place 
will  afford  till  further  directions.  But  there  ia  nothing 
stranger  to  mee  then  y*  in  all  thia  time  not  one  of  bis 
relations  nor  servants  are  yet  come  hither  to  waite  on 
him  or  enquire.  I  writt  to  my  Lord  his  aoone  too 
y  aame  niglit. 

"  Wee  talk  of  nothing  but  peace  with  v*  Duch,  & 
to  aay  truth  I  beleeve  are  aa  fraid  of  y  ftench  con* 
quering  them  as  they  thcmaelraa. 

"  When  I  waa  Inst  week  in  y  Fleet  with  y  Duke 
I  heard  a  fearful!  murmuro  of  y*  French,  that  they 
did  not  behave  themselvea  well  in  y  battle,  fe  though 
for  that  they  have  a  fiure  pretence,  becanae  beinc  to 
Leeward  they  could  not  come  more  into  y  Fight  then 
Iheyr  enemy  would  let  them,  yet  y  same  ^cuae  nor 
indeed  any  will  acarca  serve  turna  for  y  next  day, 
wben  being  to  windward,  ft  y*  y  Duke  gave  y* 
aignall  to  tham  to  heaia  in,  they  would  not  under- 
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"  Then  is  one  of  tba  finest  poem*  oume  ont  of 
Absolon  St  Acliitophel  tiuti  eier  jou  read,  wherein 
there  ii  A  groate  many  Chejacten  of  bU  y*  greate 
men  of  bolii  adm.  Praj  aend  for  it.  'Tie  Dreydona 
thej  nj  &  no  doubt  npon  j'  presoiDption  some  body 
will  lull  Qpon  him.' 

"JolryMtiVICSg.    LiHidoii. 

"  YestenlHy  Mom :  my  L'  Eemi  cut  hit  ovn 
throats  in  y  Tower  w"'  a  Gazar,  w'  he  oaked  of  hie 
mnn  that  waited  on  him,  baring  never  a  panknifs  to 
give  him.  He  hod  aaked  for  a  penkaife  every  day  siace 
became  thither.  Be  did  it  in  y-cloeae  stoole  roome 
while  hie  man  waa  gone  down  ;  bnt  hia  page  waa  in 
J'  rooma.  He  eats  hia  hreake&at  welt  &  was  not 
perceir'd  to  be  in  soy  diatnrbance  of  mind  ;  but  y* 
auy  before  he  had  aant  to  desire  my  L'  Clureniion 
niight  apeake  w'^  him,  w^  he  did,  It  ha  made 
prottegtations  thai  he  knew  nothing  of  any  design  to 
murder  the  King,  but  ho  sayd  nothing  to  vindicate 
bim  aelf  ttom  being  in  other  deaignea  upon  the 
gOTemm'.  Tlie  King  happenad  to  be  in  y*  Toner  at 
J'  aame  time  this  happened,  to  view  y"  new  Fortifica- 
tiona.  The  news  was  preaently  earried  to  the  Old 
Bayly,  where  voa  upon  thayre  trialla  my  L*  Rnsaell, 
Hone,  Bowaa,  &  Capt.  BLegge,  A  Seaman,  who  were 
all  found  gnilty.  &  who  none  of  them  made  but  very 
weake  itefaneea.  Mj  Jjoid  hod  nothing  but  to  coll 
some  paiBoas  to  gira  an  account  of  w*'  tbey  knew  of 
his  life  to  make  him  unlikely  to  bea  in  such  wicked 
dcaignee  ha  stood  charged  w"*.  Tbe  witnesses  og** 
him  were  my  Lord  Howard,  Bumsej,  &  Sheppheard 
8  Merchaut  at  whose  house  there  waa  some  of  theyre 
consults  &  who  was  to  b(  ' 
pay  nil  mony," 


"  YartordH^  aa  y*  King  was  dreaeiog  he  was  aeiied 
w""  a  conrulaion  Ht,  and  gave  a  greata  Scream  &  fell 
into  hia  Chaire.  L'  King  happening  to  be  present 
w""  greate  jndgement  &  courage,  tho'  he  be  not  his 
sworn  phicitian,  w<Vint  other  adTiag,  imediately  let 
bim  blood  himaelf.  He  had  2  Urrible  fits,  &  con- 
tinued very  ill  all  day  &  till  1  or  2  a  clock  at  nigbt. 
He  hod  aavsrall  hot  pane  applied  Id  fais  head,  n'^ 
strong  Bpirrits.  Ha  had  the  Atitimoniall  cup,  w*'  had 
no  greats  effl^t ;  but  they  gave  him  atroog  purges  & 
glister*  w"*  worked  very  well,  &,  tiey  cuppd  him  & 
pat  on  scTaiall  blistering  pUsteis  of  Caothaiidea.  It 
tookc  him  about  S  a  cloDk  Sc  it  was  eleven  before  be 
came  to  htmaelf.  He  waa  not  dead,  for  lie  expressed 
grejit  aensa  by  his  groanas  all  y*  time.  At 
midnight  there  was  little  hopes,  but  aflcr  he 
fell  n  sleepe.  &  rested  well  3  or  4  howen,  &  f^'  Cba. 
Scarboro  told  uiee  he  thiakes  him  in  a  hopeful!  way 
to  doe  well.  His  plaatera  were  taken  of  this  morning 
&  the  blistars  run  vary  weU  ;  only  one  is  yet  on  bis 
leg  w*  i«  Tery  painfull.  He  found  him  self  ill  wben 
be  roae,  &,  those  abont  him  perceived  it  (but  ho  s* 
nothing)  by  bia  talking  &  answering  not  aa  he  need 
to  doe,  &  he  went  into  his  closset  in  his  gown  &  alayd 
half  an  bower  alone,  &  Thom  Howard  deaired  Will 
Cbiffiua  to  gee  to  bim,  but  ho  would  not  let  him  come 
ID  ;  and  as  aooae  as  he  came  out,  the  convulsion  sized 
bim  &  he  fell  into  hia  chaire.  The  phizitians  con- 
clods  the  aorn  on  hia  heats  waa  y'  gowte,  &  the 
applying  plaatets  to  i(  repelled  y"  humor  to  his  head. 

"  Tuesday,  7  at  uight.  The  King's  head  is  not  yet 
opsued,  that  ia  y  plaalars  of  Canthoridea  to  raise 
bliatecs  not  yet  taken  of.  Hia  month  &  tongue  & 
throata  are  veiy  much  inflamed  w'<>  y*  hoi  medicinea, 
&  is  y*  cause  he  has  bine  twice  lot  blood  nnce  noons ; 
but  y*  2d  time  whs  because  y*  1st  was  unsuoecisfull 
&  he  bled  not  above  2  onnces,  w'*  was  by  Pierce  ;  y 
2d  time  by  Hol>^  &  then  he  bled  0  ounces.  The 
phiiitiana  were  w"  y'  Coundll  thia  aftemoono  &  told 
them  they  beleeved  hia  Haieity  in  a  condition  of 
wifety.  My  L*  Arlington  died  A  aunday.  S'  Thomas 
VoTOon  is  dead  too  of  y*  Ks*  distemper.  The  port* 
ans  all  atopt,  &  expresses  ^ne  to  Scotland  &  Ireland, 
as  to  all  the  I>enancea  id  England.  All  ia  vei; 
quiet  heere  w**  Qod  grant  may  continue  &  y*  King 

"Jons  e,  1S88. 

"The  B"  have  bine  before y*  E>  in  Councill,  & 

are  committed  to  y>  Tower  because  they  would  not 

enter  into  a  Racogniaance  each  of  6001  to  appeaie  in 

rTenn,  upon  pretence  it  w^  injure  thejr  Pecreaga. 
bean  they  were  prast    mocb  in    it    &    aeverall 
instance*  Of  y*  Temporall  Feens  who  had  done  it,  as 


y  Duke  of  Buck,  1/  Lovelaqs  &  others.  As  they 
past  through  the  courts  to  y*  water  aide  from  y* 
Councill  (there  being  a  grrate  crowd  both  w^in  & 
w'Stut  doorea)  the  people  praid  for  y',  &  J'  AB*  bald 
ont  bia  hand  and  aud,  be  dutyMl  to  y*  K',  bold  bat 
to  y'  religioD,  Ic  Qod  blesaa  yon." 


'  The  Dnch  pasad  by  n"'  theyr  Fleet  tbniugb  Dover 
roade  westwatd  oa  Fndsy  even,  &  tie  anppueed  went 
to  Portamoutb,  of  w^  youl  heare  as  soone  aa  we.  My 
1/  Dartrmontb]  as  soone  ns  be  c*  get  up  his  Anchors, 
w*'  I  believe  was  not  till  Sunday,  plyd  alter  y*.  Yester- 
df^  was  so  dead  a  calm  he  c*  make  no  way,  ao  is  to 
day  jc  so  tblck  a  fog  w"  all  ha  cant  stirr.  One  of 
theyr  Fly  boates  w"  200  of  y  K"  aubieets  &  all 
theyr  officars  fell  into  one  of  y*  K"  Frigota  way, 
having  lost  bee  Rudder  io  y'  storm,  and  are  all 
prisoners.  All  the  Forci-s  in  this  country  arennrchd 
awny  eicBpt  that  part  of  Hales  Bf^im'  w*'  are  heere, 
being  20D,Jc  100  more  at  Lxod  Guard  Fort,  and  thoee 
ore  marchd  to  Rochester.  I  can't  tell  bow  to  advise 
cnyseir,  if  I  sh'' preesa  to  be  sent  fur  away  to  march 
afier  my  Kegim',  Loath  I  am  to  be  out  of  the  ocasion 
where  the  lOng,  my  friends,  &  my  all  are  at  stake ; 
bub  this  place  ia  a  poet  of  greUe  concern  ft  in  my 
trust,  Ic  if  any  thing  sh'  &11  out  contrary  to  expei^- 
ti«n  nuty  be  iiiwaced  (o  m«.  I  bkve  really  noe  vanity, 
but  w"  doe  w"  I  think  may  be  most  uaefuU." 


PABTB  LBmsH. 


Ths  oewB  thftt  M.  Mimiet  hu  published  hia 
Hittoin  de  la  JtiiialiU  de  Francoii  1'  etda  OutrUt 
Quint  (Didier),  will  be  welcome  to  all  loven  of 
historical  studies.  The  gr«&ter  port  of  it  has 
alteadf  appeared  in  suparate  articles,  in  the  Bevue 
dn  Thux  Monda :  it  has  now  been  revised  and 
enriched  with  notes  and  copies  of  tbe  origioal 
documents.  While  attaching  greet  importance  to 
literary  qualities,  M.  Mignet,  more  perhaps  than 
all  other  French  historiana  of  the  first  hall  of  tbie 
century,  distiDguiahee  hinieelf  aa  a  aevere  and  im- 
partial critic.  Michelet,  Thiers,  Ouizot,  Thierry 
even,  were  all  influenced  in  their  historical  judg- 
ments by  their  political  and  philosophicaJ  predi- 
lections. M.  Mignet  seems  h>  nava  confined  him- 
self  Etfictl;  to  the  search  for  objective  truth, 
entirely  for  its  own  sake.  The  serenity,  the 
loftiness  of  bis  views  and  the  firmness  of  judg- 
ment, which  we  admire  in  all  that  he  writes,  dia- 
tinguisb  h'"*  among  his  rivals,  whose  works, 
though  tbey  exceed  bis  in  brilliancy,  have  less 
Boliditj.  This  is  likely  to  be  M.  &lignet'e  last 
important  work.  Ha  ia  tbe  contemporarj  and 
was  the  Mend  of  the  late  M,  de  lUmueat ;  and  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  brilliant  generation 
of  1830.  Out  young  biHtoiical  school,  if  wa 
except  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  who  b^ngs  to 
the  school  of  Uonteequieu.  and  Da  Tocqueville, 
has  no  brilliant  writers  or  powerful  geneialiscrs 
to  boast  of.  By  its  patient  labours  of  detail, 
however,  and  its  unpretending  and  trustworthy 
investigations,  it  ia  collectin;;  sterling  material 
for  the  use  of  the  more  comprehensive  and  power- 
ful rainde  that  may  conae  Mter.  Thus  new  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  hiatory  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiT  by  an  important  work  of  M.  S.  Luce, 
remarkable  alike  for  tbe  copiousness  and  accuracy 
of  ita  BcholMship.  '  For  many  years  M.  S.  Luce 
has  been  engaged  on  a  critical  edition  of  Froisaart 
for  the  Historical  Societv  of  France,  five  volumea 
of  which  are  already  published.  lie  has  official 
work  at  the  Archives,  and  has  aet  himself  at  tbe 
same  time  to  study  the  fonrteenth  centnry  in  ell 
its  different  aspects,  in  the  rolls  and  documents  of 
the  Archives,  as  wall  aa  in  the  Ohroniclea.  He 
will  shortly  begin  the  publication  of  a  laige  work 
in  several  volumes,  on  Franca  in  tbe  time  of 
Bertmnd  Duguesclin.  It  will  be  a  complete  hia- 
tory of  France  from  the  battle  of  Poitiers  to  tbe 
time  of  Charles  YI.,  and  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  many  mistakes  M.  Luce  has  dispelled, 
and  bow  many  new  facts  be  has  diacoveied.  The 
Archives,  the  Fcole  des  Ohartea,  and  the  Ecole 
dea  Hautes  Etudes  are  the  centre  of  our  best  fbrcei 
at  present,  but  our  young  suthon  are  br  more 


active  in  the  domain  of  erudition  than  in  that 
of  generalisation.  Some  of  them  will  probably 
write  handbooks  for  the  propagation  of  the 
results  of  tbe  latest  discoveries,  nke  M.  Maspero's 
interesting  Biitoira  Aneiemu  (^achette),  just 
published,  and  H.  Bergaigne'a  Hutoire  de  FJnde, 
which  is  not  yet  ready.  But  the  majority  con- 
fine themBBlves  either  to  elucidatiag  some  one 
particular  point  or  to  editing  doeummiB. 

Even  Buch  a  man  as  M.  Gaston  Paris,  whose 
mind  embraces  a  wide  lange,  and  who  haa  the 
power  and  originality  to  enable  him  to  write 
comprehenaive  works,  prefers  to  devote  him- 
self to  fathoming  and  expounding  some  new 
and  imperfectly  known  aide  of  hie  science.  The 
strength  and  tnefertilityof  his  intellect  are  shown, 
not  iu  vast  creations,  but  in  the  many-eided  and 
varied  character  of  his  activity.  He  is  the 
originator  and  one  of  tbe  moat  energetic  promoters 
of  the  Early  French  Text  Society,  a  society  which 
already  numbers  8^  subscribers,  and  he  ia  pre- 
paring for  it  aa  edition  of  the  son^  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Be  directs  and  edits 
Sotrumia  together  vrith  Jt.  Paul  Ueyer :  he  directs 
tbe  Jtemie  CV^'^,  lecturee  at  the  College 
de  France  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes,  and  in  addition  to  his  numerous 
studiee  and  publications  on  the  Romance  lan- 
guages baa^uat  undertaken  a  series  of  researches 
on  tbe  oripn  of  populoi  tales  which  promises  to 
be  productive  of  novel  and  interesting  leaulta.  He 
ia  seeking  to  trace  them  back  to  the  ancient  East, 
through  all  the  popular  literotures  and  traditions. 
His  study  on  Le  Petit  Poueet  (Franck),  ^hom  ha 
discovers  to  be  the  smallest  star  of  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Great  Bear,  is  an  exquisite  spe- 
cimen of  the  style  of  his  work,  n  combines 
profound  learning  with  tbe  soundest  and  most  in- 
genious ideas,  and  the  literary  form  in  which  he 
clothes  his  subject  is  charming.     We  are  expecting 

Xdant  to  Le  Petit  Poucet,  in  the  shape  of  Ze 
aire  nir  le  Gmle  de  Rianiimtiit,  which  was 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  M.  Paris 
has  given  us  some  more  general  views  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Let  Ooniet  Orientmix 
dan*    la    LittiratHre    Franeaite    da    Mouen-dtre 

Soma  of  thia  new  generation  of  acholsra  ore  ' 
trying  to  attack  the  dilBcult  history  of  Insti- 
tutions, a  history  which  in  France  has  (^nerolly 
been  treated  from  a  brilliant  and  Buperficud  point 
of  view.  M,  Boularic,  who  ia  professor  of  the 
Historv  of  the  Institutions  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  at 
the  &x>\e  des  Chartca,  has  begun  a  work 
on  Feudalism ;  M.  Tardif,  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment at  the  Archives,  a  conscientious  and  modest 
scholar  who  is  a  diatinguished  orient&liat  as  well 
as  a  consummate  mediaevalist,  and  who,  more- 
over, makes  I'ehlvi  his  pastime,  is  going  to 
bring  out  tbe  first  volume  of  an  Hittoir*  da  In- 
itituliani  Mirovingiemiu.  tS.  Viollet,  another 
(irchivist,  who  is  well-versed  in  the  Civil  end 
Canon  Law  of  tba  Middle  Ages,  is  preparimf  a 
big  book  on  Let  Rapportt  de  FEglite  H  de  FMat 
en  France,  and  has  undertaken  a  work  on  £ei 
Etailittementt  de  St.  Louit  which  will  upset  all 
the  received  ideas  on  the  subject 

The  students  of  the  Ecole  Normale  remained 
for  a  longer  time  faithful  to  the  habits  of  literary 
generalisation,  but  now  they  also  are  beginning 
to  take  to  erudition.  ALI^viaaa'abookiiioMarcAr 
de  Srandebotirff  mu*  la  Dynattie  A»cimi«nne, 
which  I  have  already  announced,  may  be  looked 
upon  aa  a  proof.  It  is  a  conscientious  and  solid 
work,  based  on  diligent  research,  and  the  author 
has  been  careful  not  to  overstep  by  conelueioDB 
the  limits  strictly  prescribed  by  the  subject.  It 
waa  his  "thSse  de  Doctorat."  These  nniverKty 
essays  have  been  numerous  and  brilliant  of  late. 
Among  others  M.  Lallier'a  on  La  Femme  chat  let 
Athhvtmt  (Thorin)  and  M.  Mamet's  Ptftident  de 
Brottei  deserve  mention,  also  H.  Joret's  on  Herder 
(Franck),  which  earned  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  ptofeosors  of  tiie  Sorbonne,  who  were  the 
judges. 
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But  all  that  'we  have  just  said  must  not  lead  to 
a  belief  that  all  trace*  of  the  spirit  and  eutbueisHii 
of  the  begirniiug  of  the  preeent  century  hare  dis- 
appeared.  Here  are  M.  Sahui^'a  two  volomes  on 
it  Drome  Muti'oal  (Snndoz  et  Fiechbacher)  to 
prove  the  raveree.  In  them  the  Teadei  will  find 
the  wumth  of  heart,  the  buOTKUCT,  the  inspired 
animation  of  a  coul^mporarj  aod  icdlow-eountry- 
man  of  Schiller,  toffet]i«;  -with  the  nerroua  pK- 
tiueeque  atjle  of  a  Frenchiiiaa  of  the  preeent  day. 
Z  think  the  book  is  deetiued  to  make  a  neat  stir ; 
it  is  the  result  of  aeriouH  study,  and  bearB  not 
only  the  stamp  of  stronfi  convictions  but  of  a 
very  ori^nal  and  powerful  comprehension  of 
things.  The  Greek  drama,  Shakspere,  and  the 
history  of  music  are  analysed  and  judged  nith  real 
eloquence.  As  for  Wagner,  to  whom  ths  whole 
second  volume  is  consecrated,  if  anything'  con 
make  him  -understood  and  empreciated,  thia  book 
of  M.  Schur^'fi  will.  Though  he  is  an  Alsaciau, 
and  as  such  pniteeted  against  annexation  in  a 
vigorons  pamphlet,  he  has  had  the  courage  to 
make  himself  the  champiou  of  Uie  groat  (Herman 
diamaturgist  in  France,  and  his  courage  'will  be 
rewarded.  His  work  is  that  of  a  tinker  and 
a  writer,  and  his  spirited  and  fervid  style  is 
auagululy  ideesant  after  the  tame  f  rqr*"*  ^^nrltt^" 
of  ^e  preseol  da^. 

Though  a  diaaple  of  Wagner,  M.  Scburd  doee 
Bot  share  his  master's  blind  admiration  for 
Schopenhauer,  the  Buddhist  philosopher  of  modem 
Oerman^,  the  priest  of  Nirvana.  U.  Schurd  wants 
a  doctrine  of  life  and  action.  But  among  those 
who  seek  new  paths  for  art  to  tread,  there  are 
■ome  who  are  led  away  by  the  intoxicating 
charms  of  this  doctrine  of  a  despairing  idealism. 
Already  Hdme.  Ackermaun  has  embodied  some 
of  Schopeohauer's  most  startling  ideas  in  some  of 
her  Paiaes  P/utotophi^ua.  And  here  is  a  volume 
entitled  L'lUution  from  the  pen  of  U.  Oazalis  (Le- 
marts),  a  young  poet  who  draws  his  whole  inapi- 
ntdon  from  this  ii«tw  Buddhism.  His  poetry  is 
Ter^  pore  in  form,  and  has  boUt  power  and  origi- 
nality (see  the  piece  on  Vievamitra,  the  old  sage, 
who,  when  just  on  the  point  of  amtihilatiug  the 
gods  br  a  word,  sees  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
dead  child  and  is  silent)  ;  but  it  produces  a  languid 
exhausting  effect  on  Uie  mind  like  a  drowsy  and 
monotonous  perfuine.  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  M. 
Bourget,  another  young  poet  who  is  just  as  de- 
q)ainng,but  more  pasuonate,  and  there  is  amore- 
tnent  and  a  variety  in  his  Via  InmiiHt  (Lemerre) 
which  make  it  verv  seductive  and  charming.  As 
for  the  despur  of  Al.  Silvestre,  who  has  just  pab- 
Uehed  his  Foina  Complitei  (Cbar^tier),  it  does 
not  move  me  in  the  very  least.  It  is  too  evidently 
nothing  but  a  muucal  and  literarr  deepair.  His 
verse  is  fine-sounding  and  admiraole  as  to  form. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  vessels  which  have  the 
beet  ring  are  often  the  most  em^.  You  see  that 
neither  poetiy  nor  erudition  is  at  a  standstill. 
There  is  a  wide  gap,  certunly, ^between  the  great 
poets  of  1830  and  these  their  succeseoTs;  but  the 
thinty  traveller  in  the  desert  is  thankful  for  the 
drop  of  water  he  finds  in  the  hollow  of  a  leaf.  In 
some  measure  that  is  what  we  ore  now  reduced  to. 
This  scanty  foliage  and  these  few  drops  of  vratei 
are,  we  hope,  an  earnest  of  a  fntuie  oaus. 

G.  MoNOS. 


Qtnavl  IMeratuTt  aad  Art. 

Dtlk^  tbt  lU*  O.  W.    Tb»  Fwjmt  of  ■  Ciitlo.    Hvmj. 


lUngltCo. 
CnBSiiOTJtT.  Recent  DIkovetIis  Id  :   n  aeoaiid  uppl 

WAtts's  "ricUoDujCpCChemlitTy."    Longnutiu. 
HiLHiiOLTZ  on  U--    ' " •    '■--- ""- 


SooB.  K.    Vorlennoa  111 


FhHology. 
[c  THinlachm  InMimfteii  u.  BtelMmlptufer 
iBcbRe'iiwDB  Bidiiiltea.    Hng.  t.  L.  Odg«[ 


JogndBdionrtigBBoirfjjgearlgc  Bcgrippen 


COSSESPONDEyCE. 

TBJt  QKATE  OF  A  SCOTCH  POET. 

I^th  :  3vae  n,  ISTS. 

A  eouewhat  examerated  pangraph  has  been 
going  the  round  of  the  Scotch  newapapeis  relative 
to  the  biuial-place  of  Robert  NicoU,  the  brilliant 
young  poet  and  journalist.  As  an  humble  admirer 
of  the  genius  of  Nicoll,  permit  me  to  attempt  a 
description  of  the  present  condition  of  his  last 
reeting  place.  Tlie  grave  is  at  the  eaat  side  of  a 
disused  graveyard,  which  is  eloaed  in  by  a  high 
wall  and  locked  gat«  on  t^e  one  side,  and  by  a 
filthy  stream  on  the  other.  Ko  intimation  is  ^ven 
as  to  where  the  key  of  the  gate  can  be  obtamed. 
The  grass  growing' over  the  graves  is  let  to  a  carter 
for  the  use  of  his  horBea,  and  a  sheep  may  be  seen 
tethered  to  a  stake  driven  in  at  the  head  of  a 
grave.  Not  one  of  the  graves  is  marked  by  flower 
or  shrub,  and  "the  rising  mounds  where  gowana 
grow  "  only  show  the  spots  where  many  a  worthy 
citizen  reposes.  The  monument  erected  by  Nicoll  s 
parents  to  the  memory  of  their  sfaart-lived  eon 
appears  to  be  in  a  neglected  condition.  The  stone 
leans  against  an  iron  binder  in  the  wall  of  an  old 
sugar  refinery,  and  does  not  seem  ovei^flecure, 
while  the  modest  inscription  to  the  author  of 
Poetia  and  Lyrioe  runs  tlie  risk  of  soon  becomiog 
obliterated  by  the  "  peeling "  of  the  stone.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  a  mete  matter  of  sentiment,  and 
a  question  of  de^7«e.  But,  aa  you  have  already 
drawn  attention  to  the  neglect  which  is  ^own  to 
the  "  silent  dead,"  I  ventiue  to  put  in  this  plea  for 
the  better  preeervation  of  the  lost  resting-plftce  of 


Usrj.    ttt.MC 
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'  Scotland  B  second  Bums." 


a.  B.  fh* 


THB  rODQE  WHO  COMMUTED  FRmCE  HEKKT. 
Toople :  Jooe  IS,  1875. 

Mr.  Clements  Markharo  must  adduce  some 
better  evidence  before  your  readers  will  admit 
that  Sir  John  Markham  has  displaced  Sir  Williem 
Qaecoyne  as  the  hero  of  the  stoir  of  the  committal 


(not  printed  before  1041),  do  not  suffice  to  make 
a  case  for  your  correspondent's  ancestor. 

If  Prince  Henry  ■was  committed  at  all,  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  as  yet  in  favour  of  his  con- 
demnation by  Gaacoyne ;  Sir  Thomas  JBlyot's 
The  Ooventor,  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  a 
courtier,  printed  about  the  year  1531  (see  Ludera' 
Character  of  Prince  Henry  V.,  p.  79— Mr.  0, 
Markham  has  omitted  to  refer  to  this  well-known 
essay),  is  better  testimony  than  has  been  brought 
forward  bj  the  favourers  of  the  rival  claim ;  a 
claiitt,  however,  which  Mr.  Fobs  {Jadget  of  Eng- 
land, iv.  p.  173)  dismiesed  contemptuously. 

The  question  to  be  first  settled  is,  Was  the 
Prince  committed  at  all  P  Now  Hit.  Ludets  has 
exhaustively  examined,  in  his  essay  above  men- 
tioned, all  the  authorities.  lie  shows  that  "  the 
fable  "  as  he  terms  it,  ori^ated  with  Sir  Thomaa 
£lf  ot;  that  Oaxli>n,  Fabian,  and  Folydore  Vi^ 


knew  nothing  about  it  That  Henry  V.  had  some 
grudge  agdinHt  Gascoyne  seems  to  be  clear  from  his 
dismissal  of  him,  and  a  tradition  was  undoubtedly 
at  that  the  Prince  had  been  sent  to  prison  by 
a  judge  (see  Memorials  of  Henry  V.,  Record 
Fubl.,  p,  11).  But  looking  at  the  matter  after 
Luders  investigBtiona,  in  all  probability  this 
tradition  is  to  be  traced  and  applied  not  to 
Henry  V,,  but  to  Edward  II.  when  prince,  the 
account  of  whose  disgrace  for  addressing  "groasa 
et  aeeiba  verba"  to  Walter  de  Longton,  the 
Treasurer,  ia  recorded  in  the  Ftacita  coram  Rfge, 
84  Edw.  J.,  and  is  printed  in  Ahbredatio  J^aci- 
torum,  pp.  256,  967.  Alpbeb  Cutbiil. 


THE  NTTUnEB  OS  LiNDOWMBBS  D?  BRIXUK. 
Jane  SB,  1W5. 

It  is  commonly  affinned  by  those  who  write 
and  speak  on  politics,  that  the  number  of  land- 
owners in  Britain  haa  been  falling  ofi*  since  the 
earlier  port  of  the  last  century.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not  for  the  island  as  a  whole  is  a  (jueetion 
of  by  no  nteana  easy  settlement.  It  cert^l^  has 
not  been  so  in  one  of  tJae  largest  counttea  in 
fkighud. 

Un  FebniBiy  12, 1723,  was  decided  what  was 
long  kno'wn  in  Lincohishire  as  the  great  election. 

The  candidates  were  Sir  Nevile  Hiefauan,  of 
Gainsburgh,  Baronet,  and  Robert  Viner,  of  Gautby, 
Esq.  Viner,  the  Whig,  defeated  his  Tory  antago- 
nist Hickman  by  178  votes.  The  whole  number 
of  freeholders  who  voted  at  this  election  was, 
according  to  the  poll-book  issued  at  the  time, 
4,990. 

At  the  cont«et  which  took  place  between 
Pelham,  Chaplin,  and  Heron,  in  June,  1818,  the 
number  of  freeholdeia  who  polled  was  6,608  ^ 
showing  on  increase  during  uineh-five  years  of 
608  owners  of  real  prop«Grty,  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  increase  was  really  considerably 
greater  than  these  figures  show ;  for  in  unreformed 
days  the  poll  was  token  at  Lincoln  only,  and  in 
Febniary  the  bad  roads,  short  days,  and  col4 
weather  would  keep  many  ag«d  and  infirm  land- 
owners fay  their  o'wn  firesides. 

The  great  election  of  1733  is  still  remembereii 
in  Lincolnshire  for  an  tunuaiug  incident  which 
turned  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  poll  was  going 
triumphantly  in  fiivour  of  Hickman,  the  Tory 
cuidioate,  when  he,  wild  with  excitement  after 
dinner  at  the  Angel,  insisted  on  drinking  "  The 
Pretender's  "  health  on  his  bnees. 

Tory,  in  those  days,  in  Lineolnshire,  meant 
morelv  what  Scott  called  a  "  whitewashed  Jaco- 
bite ;  but  the  more  senrible  of  the  Tory  satures 
had  'iriadom  enou^  to  see  that  the  wild  folly  of 
their  candidate  'was  highly  dangerons.  Many  who 
had  not  voted  abstained  from  doing  so.  end  others 
of  the  weaker  sort  were  so  horrified  that  they 
polled  for  Viner.  Edwabd  PEACOCK. 


S.  ac  Oeocge'ii  Biinan,  M.W. 

Of  the  many  attempts  of  grammarians  to 
explain  this  phrase,  I  have  never  seen  one  that 
satisfied  me.  Looking  at  the  actual  use  of  it  in 
times  past  will  at  least  give  us  facts  for  ftncies. 
Just  as  Ohaucer  ssid  "  many  on  "  (many  (a)  one), 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  said  "  manig  an,"  where 
the  on,  an  (otm),  isaprououn  (I  take  it),  standing 
for  "  man "  or  any  other  forgoing  noun.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  poet  also  said  manig  rinc,  many  (a) 
man.  Thisuseof the Anglo-SaxmadjeotiTefnon^ 
in  the  singular,  'with  a  singular  noun  or  pronoun,  aa 
-wall  OS  in  the  nluial,  'with  s  plural  noun,  is  un- 
doubted :  see  uio  instances  in  Koch. 

By  the  time  that  we  get  to  Ijaynmon,  just  after 
1200  A.n.j  we  End  tiiat  the  Anglo-Saxon  adjec- 
tive mamg,  and  pronoun  an  (one),  were  run 
together,  and  turned  into  a  compound  adjective, 
which  could  be  used  either  alone  or  with  a  noun. 
Thus,  Layamou,  saying  of  Nenniua,  that  "  he  was 
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la 


H  bane,  and  t«  toaaj  one  he  did 


&  moniafiDB  hs  dude  i 

Though  this  in  the  text  fifty  o 


That  maileD  mocbe  nojae 
(CiH{/<uto  Anuiniit,  lik.  i.,  in  BichardBon.) 
I  aubmit  thea,  th&t  in  the  phnae  "auiDj  a 
man,"  many  w  historically  and  actually  an  adjec- 
tive, and.  notan  adverb  (  ~  manj  times),  douq,  or 
any  other  part  of  speech  that  grammanaiis  have 
choaen  to  make  it.  I  need  not  say  that  the  phiase 
has  Dothing  whatever  to  do  with  "  Such  a  man  as 
be  was  "  ■>  a  man  auch  as  he  was  (adj.  "  sncb- 
aB-he-waa");  "  what  a  woman  ahe  is"— iheiaa 
Mhati  (or  meet  exbaordiBBry)  woman,  && 

Fhedbrici  J.  FvBBITALL. 


The  Ebtto*  viU  bt  tfkid  if  tie  Secntanttef  hubi- 
tutiant,  and  othtr  penont  eeneerntd,  vUl  hud 
thMr  aid  tn  maAny  thU  Cttendar  a*  oompUtt  at 

pOMt&lt. 


APPOnmiBinB  fok  hxxt  itxee. 

siTDBD*r,  Jni  J  a. 

Mt.  iTThic  In'  StdMtm   at  (k> 

" 

8p.m 

AuDer'i  Pra  Manila  U  Uu  Oiletr. 

UtaatT,  JolT  G,       3  g.m. 

TuuiuT,  Joly  t,  BM  jim. 

■CTintlan   In    tbe  Biitleb    Md- 

Delog^;"  Mr.W.Bosciwen  on 

tioa  nlsdng  to  A«a-k>l[-T!iiii 

T^nmriT.JoljT,  3p,ni. 

T»rB»*T,Jlllr»,     JP.B1. 

Ur.  IrrbVa  Badlns  st  ansrenor 

" 

QiBkettanb. 

SCIENCE. 

Evolution  and  Ihe  Origin  of  Life.  By  H. 
Charlfon  Baatian,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S,, 
Ac.  (London  :  Macmillan  A  Co.,  1874.) 
{FiTst  Notice.) 
The  question  whether  or  not  living  thinga 
originate  ontoflifelesa  matter  is  one  on  which 
general  readers  have  for  some  years  p»at 
tiiken  a  lively  interest.  To  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  pbyBiological  pnrBaits, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  is  a  verj  un- 
attractiTe  one,  so  mncb  so  that  the  appear- 
ance of  any  of  the  long  words  which  bave 
been  recently  coined  to  express  the  opposite 
views  of  Heterogenists  and  FanspermistB 
at  the  head  of  an  article,  or  on  the  title-page 
of  a  book,  is  taken  as  a  quite  safficient  rea- 
son for  not  reading  it.  Not  that  nataralista 
suppose  that  all  the  knowledge  that  is  need- 
ful on  tbe  snt^ect  has  been  already  acquired, 
or  that  the  long  controversy  has  been  I 
brongbt  to  a  final  or  satisfactory  issne,  or  | 


tfaat  the  proUem  involved'  in  it  is  t 
natai«  inaohible — bnt  that  within  the  oanow 
limits  of  the  present  fidd  of  aaqoiry  (thi 
origin  of  the  ao-ealled  ferment  orgsaisBw) 
tlie  gronod  has  already  baen  tnnwd  over  so 
often  that  it  seems  nnlikely  that  a  single 
grain  more  of  gold  will  come  cat  of  it,  how- 
ever carefully  it  is  sifted.  Thia  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  wonderfnl  tfaat  the  Abiogeneeis 
qnestion,  as  it  has  been  caJJed  since  Huxley's 
eloquent  exposition  of  it  in  1870,  cocaoes 
a  relatively  small  space  in  the  enorroooB 
scientifio  literatnrs  of  physiology,  altbongh 
I  dare  »y  it  is  not  unliJcely  that  many  wmU 
informed  persons  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  science  is  derived  from  general  sources 
of  information,  imagine  that  this  and 
similar  specnlations  constitnte  almost  all 
that  biotogiats  have  to  think  about. 

Why  does  it  interest  every  one  so  ninch  ? 
One  reason  is  that  a  great  many  pec^le  like 
to  make  OFperimente  ;  and  thiit  the  experi- 
ments which  relate  to  ^ontmneons  genen- 
tion  are  very  attntctive,  partly  beoanae  thqr 
require  so  little  apparatus  that  any  one  may 
maJce  them  in  his  own  library,  partly  be- 
cause their  nature  is  snob  that  tbe  eiqwri- 
menter,  if  be  sets  to  work  with  his  miad 
fnlly  made  upas  to  the  reeults  to  beexpeeted 
(and  who  hu  not  made  np  bis  mind  on  Uiis 
great  qneetion  P),  is  sore  to  obtain  sach 
answers  to  his  enquiries  as  he  moet  looks  for, 
and  tiiat  is  always  satiafoctory.  Katnre 
answers  sooh  qneetioners  as  a  fortune-teller 
answers  love-sick  girls;  she  raphes  aacording 
to  their  hearts'  desires,  and  not  according  to 
their  words. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  chief  reoMo  ia, 
that  the  qaestion  of  the  origin  of  life  is 
still  supposed  by  many  people  to  have  a 
theological  bearing.  To  some  it  appears  im- 
portant that  the  direct  interference  of  divine 
agency  should  be  proved,  or  at  all  events  not 
disproved,  even  in  the  birth  of  a  body  weigh- 
ing an  infbutesimal  part  of  a  grain.  Foohsh 
as  such  a  motive  as  this  may  appear,  it  is 
■e  fooHsh  than  the  anxiety  shown  by 
others  to  become  the  ohampiotw  of  betero- 
geny  on  no  better  gronnd  tliaii  that  it  begins 
with  the  same  three  syllables  as  heterodox. 
To  say  and  to  believe  that  living  protophum 
can  be  raannfaoturad  ost  of  ammonie  tar. 
trate,  is  charming  to  those  who  like  to 
attach  themselves  to  "  new  views,"  as  they 
call  them.  If  in  the  servants'  hall  the  cry 
of  the  moment  is  "  Kenealy  and  ProteeU 
antism,"  the  bias  of  popular  feeling  in  the 
drawiog-room  is  not  less  distinctly  towards 
heresy  for  its  own  sake ;  and  this  bias  mani- 
fests itself  quite  as  much  in  the  r^ection  of 
the  experience  of  the  post,  as  in  the  rejection 
of  its  errors  and  prejudices.  At  tbe  present 
day  tbe  seientifio  man  often  finds  himself  in 
the  conservative  camp  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  so-called  friends  of  progress.  His  motto 
should  be  "  Prove  all  things,  bold  foat  t^at 
which  is  true." 

Dr.  Bastian's  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
essays,  of  which  some  have  been  communi- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  addressed  to  scientific 
readers,  white  others  have  been  previously 
published  in  the  Contmnporartj  Bevi&io.  The 
arguments  employed  by  tbe  author,  who  is 
well  known  to  every  reader  as  the  zealous 
and  persevering  champion  of  the  doctrine 


of  Spontaneoofi  Genera tioo,  aa&y  be  ivrangsd 
under  two  heads.  Those  of  tbe  first  category 
aie  directed  to  show  that  spontaaeons  gene- 
ration is  a  neoossary  consequence  of  tbe 
acveptance  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  i 
those  of  tbe  second  are  euslnsrvely  based  oa 
expariments  relating  to  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  heat  on  living  matter.  The  apriori 
argument  from  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is 
developed  with  great  clearness  and  comi^ete- 
ness  in  the  first  two  essays,  which  contain 
the  very  cream  of  the  auuior's  thought,  die 
final  result  of  his  intellectual  strivings  during 
many  years  for  the  promotion  of  what  be 
i^ards  as  the  canse  of  truth.  What  the 
tmth  tt  ctf  which  be  is  the  advocate,  we 
learn  in  the  first  pages  of  the  bo<d:.  It  is 
the  troth  <^  the  -anifomi^j  of  nainre.  As 
expresnve  of  his  meaning  he  adopts  the 
following  words  c^  Mr.  O.  H.  Lewes  :— 
"  The  liniJE  which  unitsa  all  onanisms  is  the 
anifonnitj  of  organe  laws  aotiac  under 
ODifiHm  conditions."  In  natare,  ^erefen^ 
says  Dr.  Bastian,  nnifbrauty  is  an  all-per> 
vading  neoeeu^.  All  events  are  tW  too. 
dncbs  of  oontinnoosly  acting  causes.  AU  is 
as  it  has  ever  been  ;  for  the  properties  and 
teaodaneies  now  manifest  in  the  wcnld  w£ 
things  by  which  we  ste  BUitoanded,  are  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  those  which  hare 
existed  in  the  paet.  Without  this,  eaoivtion 
it  but  an  idU  dnam  !  Bnt  to  bis  great  grief 
and  disaj^intment  tbe  moet  distinguished 
evolutioniBts  in  this  country  have  not  seen . 
ths  tntth  as  be  sees  it.  They  have  fiuled  in 
the  full  realisation  and  ^pUcatdoo  of  thair 
own  doctrines,  and  tiieir  &iliii«  is  to  ba 
attributed  to  a  oertaia  reloctaBoe  on  tb«v 
part  to  make  a  suffiotsntiy  luueserved  saev^ 
fioe-  and  snrrender  of  all  eariy  bdisb  and 
modes  of  thought.  Strcttg  ps«po«ses8)OU 
or  prejudices  lurk  seoretty  in  their  minds, 
'     ' '  '  is  seen  in  the  case  «f 


Mr.  Darwin  in  his  adoption  of  a  ^gkxta»o)arf 
dwarfed  by  an  appeal  to  a  creative  act.  Id 
tbe  case  of  Mr.  Hoxl^  tbe  same  Umentable 


tendency  to  supamatoralise  has  led  Inm  iate 
vacillation  and  inoonsistency.  For  has  h* 
not,  even  in  the  &ee  ai  scientific  evidaacB 
concerning  the  destmctiva  pow^  of  iMlfe 
npott  living  matter,  prefiarred  to  explain  tbft 
presence  of  organisms  in  certain  flasks  on 
tbe  hypothesis  of  a  (sapematur^)  preserve. 
tion  of  germs,  instead  of  "  tmstong  to  tlta 
known  nnifonnity  of  natural  phenoBsna"  F 
To  understand  the  grounds  of  this  imneacfc 
mont,  the  reader  must  bew:  in  mind  t^t  tft 
Pro&aeor    Bastian    all   life  which  t 


above  14ti°  Fabr.  is  ipto  facto  anpematni^. 

Tbe  second  argament,  that  which  relate* 
to  the  destraotive  infiuenoe  of  heat,  is 
founded  mainly  on  the  r«BalU  of  experi- 
mental researches  communioated  to  the 
Boyal  Society  during  tbe  last  two  years.  It 
may  be  stated  as  follows  .-  All  living  matter 
is  deprived  of  life  when  exposed  to  water  of 
which  the  temperature  exceeds  140°  Tahv. 
If,  therefore,  life  appears  in  nay  aqoeova 
liquid  which  has  been  exposed  to  sadi  a 
teioperatnre,  under  conditions  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  tbe  introduction  of 
living  matter  from  outsde  during  or  after 
exposure  to  heat,  then  such  life  must  have 
originated  spontaneously.  The  w^piment  is 
clearly  an  nnansw^^ble  one,  provided  that 
the  fundamental  proposition  is  accepted,  but 
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aQ  depends  apon  tbe  value  of  the  experi. 
mental  evidence  "by  which  this  is  snpported. 
Accordingly  we  find  our  anthor  in  the  con- 
olnding  essays  of  the  series  bringing'  all  hia 
ingonnity  to  bear  on  this  one  point — the 
deotli-point  of  protoplasm.  He  snmmona 
one  witness  after  another  to  prove  that  every 
sort  of  living  material  dies  at  or  about  140°, 
and  Bnms  np  the  evidence  on  the  subject  as 

follows ; — 


reprewDtation,  these  (from  104°  to  140°  Fnhr.) 
are  the  tempenturea  which  undonbtedlj  kill  the 
diffnent  varieties  of  that  common  life-stufT  known 
aa  piotopksm — the  '  physical  bngis  of  life,'  as  it 
has  heeu  termed  hj  ProfeesoT  Huxley." 

Can  we  re^rd  this  qnostion  as  really 
settled  ?  We  think  we  shall  mosfc  efFoctnally 
aid  the  reader  in  forming  an  opinion  for 
himself  if,  instead  of  farther  ezamittiiig 
Dr.  Bastian'a  reasons  for  regarding  the  per- 
sistence of  bacterial  life  in  liquids  of  which 
t^e  temperature  exceeds  140°  Fahr.  as  im- 
possible or  snpematnral,  we  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  space  at  our  disposal  in 
ginng  a  short  account  of  certain  important 
researches  relating  to  this  very  qneetion 
which  have  been  recently  made  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  may  be  recollected  by  some  readers  that 
a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  Dr.  Bastian 
gave  an  accoaut  of  a  new  form  of  experiment 
on  spontaneous  generation  which  from  its 
importance  deservedly  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  The  experiment  is  as  follows  : 
— A  decoction  of  turnip  of  a  certain  specific 
gravity,  to  which  a  little  pounded  cheese  has 
been  added,  having  been  neutrahaed  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  strained,  a  dozen 
flasks  are  charged  half  full  of  the  liquid. 
The  necks  of  the  flasks  nre  then  "  drawn 
ont^"  so  that  their  cavities  commnnicate 
with  the  atmosphere  by  a  nearly  capillary 
orifice  only,  ^acb  fiask  is  now  subjected 
to  ebullition  for  ten  minute?,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  orifices  are  sealed  her- 
metically at  the  very  moment  that  the 
ebullition  ceases.  The  way  in  which  this  is 
effected  cannot  be  here  described  ;  it  is  such 
that  tbe  possihihty  of  contamination  of  the 
liquid  is  absolutely  precluded.  The  flssks 
aro  then  placed  in  a  warm  chamber,  in  which 
they  are  subjected  to  the  tempeiatnre  which 
is  known  to  be  most  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ferment  organisms,  i.e.,  at 
SS'-e  Fahr.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
greater  number  tbe  liquids  become  clondy 
from  the  development  of  bacteria  in  less 
than  three  days.  According  to  Professor 
Bastian,  they  owe  their  origin  to  spontaneous 
generation;  and  if  it  is  true  that  all  life  ceases 
at  140°,  ittis  clear  that  it  must  be  so. 

Aa  has  been  said,  the  experiment  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  both  in  this  countiy 
and  in  Germany.  Here  in  England  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  the  experimental  results 
themselves  were  at  first  discredited ;  for  it 
had  been  wrongly  concluded  from  previous 
researches  that  the  intrinsic  development  of 
ferment  organisms  never  occurred  in  liquids 
which  had  been  boiled,  i.e.,  that  when  a 
quasi- spontaneous  generation  was  observed 
under  those  circumstances,  it  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  accidental  contamination.  Not- 
withstanding these   doubts.   Dr.   Bastian's 


statements  were  attested  by  those  who  either 
witnessed  or  repeated  the  experiments ;  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  if  the  conditions  were 
altered  the  phenomena  observed  underwent 
modifications  which  very  materially  afiected 
their  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  So 
long  as  the  temperature  to  which  the  fiarks 
were  expoeed  did  not  exceed  212°  Fahr., 
and  the  time  of  exposure  did  not  exceed  ten 
minutes,  it  was  found  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  a  quasi-spontaneona  generation  took 
place ;  but  if  either  tbe  temperature  or  the 
time  was  increased,  the  experiment  failed 
entirely.  J-  Bdbdok  Sakdbbson. 


Fragmentt  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  John 
Wordsworth,  M,A.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press,  1875.) 
Me.  Woedswobts  commencea  his  preface  by 
telling  ns  that  the  aim  of  bis  book  has  been 
"  to  render  the  study  of  Early  Latin  more 
methodical  and  comprehensive,  and  to  put 
the  younger  generation  of  scholars  in  poa- 
session  of  materials  for  the  purpose  which 
tbey  will  not  elsewhere  find  in  combination." 
All  carefiil  students  of  this  handsome  volume 
of  700  pages  will  surely  acknowledge  that 
he  has  well  ficcomplished  the  aim  he  had  in 
view.  It  is  no  empty  compliment  to  say 
that  this  important  work  supplies  materials 
for  a  thorough  etndy  of  old  Latin  which 
have  not  been  brought  together  in  any  Eng- 
lish, or  any  single  foreign  publication. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  knowledge  of  Latin  throughout 
Europe  was  perhaps  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  it 
baa  ever  reached  since  the  revival  of  lefirning 
in  the  fifteenth  contnry.  Greek  waa  then 
eng^^ng  the  whole  energies  of  tbe  bt^at 
scho^ra  in  England  and  Germany ;  and 
naturally  for  the  time  its  sister  was  thrown 
into  the  shade.  But  for  the  last  forty  years 
or  ao  a  great  reaction  has  been  going  on  in 
the  last-named  country,  and  the  study  of 
Latin,  which  on  the  whole  had  been  retro- 
grading since  the  sixteenth  century,  has 
been  pursued  therewith  extraordinary  vigour 


By  this  reaction  the  older  literature, 
which  Mr.  Wordsworth  illnstratea  in  this 
book,  has  been  moat  lai^^y  benefited, 
through  the  labours  of  Bitschl  and  Momm- 
sen  and  their  numerous  followers ;  and  it  ia 
probable  that  the  next  generation  will  wit- 
ness at  least  'as  great  an  advance  as  baa 
been  achieved  during  that  which  has  now 
expired ;  so  that  the  author  will  have 
ample  opportunities  of  enriching  and  im- 
proving each  Buoceediug  edition  of  hia  book. 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  work  ia,  as  we  have 
aaid,  unquestionably  the  most  compreben- 
sivo  of  its  kind.  We  have  copious  extracts, 
fully  explained  and  illustrated,  of  the  whole 
of  tbe  early  literature,  with  the  exception 
of  Plautos  and  Terence.  Opinions  will  diSer 
as  to  whether  he  has  given  us  too  much  or 
too  little.  Some  might  wish  fbr  alittlemote 
verse,  and  somewhat  less  of  7arro's  prose, 
for  instance,  and  of  the  old  laws.  But  then 
he  has  illustrated  these  in  so  many  waye, 
that  others  may  look  upon  his  clear  and  in- 
telligent comments  on  them  as  among  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  his  book,  oven  if 
they  throw  less  light  on  the  old  language 


and  grammar.     We  will,  therefore,  decline 
to  ofier  an  opinion  of  our  own. 

His  very  copious  grammatical  introduc- 
tion will  assuredly  be  valued  by  all  stu- 
dents ;  though,  of  course,  many  parts  of  the 
subject  are  yet  in  a  very  unsettled  condition, 
ancf  we  will  not  conceal  our  belief  that  he 
has  given  too  great  weight  to  the  theorifis, 
often  cmde  and  ill  supported,  of  Corssen'a 
huge  undigested  Eucyolopaedia. 

Nearly  all  that  he  aaya  on  the  head  of 
pronunciation  strikes  ue  as  judicious  and 
moderate.  He  ia  very  careful  too  in  tho 
matter  of  orthography ;  and  the  only  decided 
barbarisms  in  spelling  that  have  met  onr 
eye  in  tho  course  of  a  carefiil  and  conscien- 
tious perusal  are  caetera,  nae  and  ne^^iir- 
quam ;  though  his  English  conservatism  dis- 
plays itself  in  a  hankering  a^r  the  unhappy 
and  exploded  quum,.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  on 
the  other  hand  Vergil,  though  we  do  not  find 
that  he  gives  us  Borate  ;  and  yet  Horatins  is 
at  least  as  well  attested  as  Tergilius. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
study  in  connexion  with  tlie  older  literature 
is  that  of  metre  and  prosody ;  and  it  is  here 
that  we  think  Mr.  Wordsworth  less  success- 
ful than  in  any  other  portion  of  his  subject, 
misled  apparently  by  the  bsnefnl  influence 
of  Corsaen,  who  seems  to  have  an  ear  im- 
pervious to  quantity  or  rhythm.  Wo  will 
illuBtralo  what  we  mean,  first  with  respect 
to  quantity  and  next  in  regard  to  metre. 

Wo  are  told  in  p,  5G  on  the  authority  of 
this  scholar,  that  "  we  find  virS,  domS,  bmi-j, 
malK,  pretty  frequently  in  Plaatus  ;  "  and  in 
p.  579  we  read  "in  these  lines  we  notice 
manu,  a  sbortening  perhaps  elsewhere  un- 
exampled." Nay,  in  the  note  on  Ennins' 
Annals,  v.  114,  it  is  said  "  diH  can  hardly  be 
right,  though  not  impossible. "  Blii  ia  at 
least  as  impossible  in  Ennina,  or  in  Plautus 
or  Terence,  as  in  Virgil  or  Ovid ;  and  in 
the  case  of  viro,  bono,  malo,  irenMu,  and 
hundreds  of  such  iambic  words,  whether 
long  by  nature,  or  by  position,  or  by  nature 
and  position  at  once,  bonis,  elndeni,  atnanl, 
Ac,  &c.,  it  ought  not  to  be  said  with 
Corssen  that  in  the  old  acenic  poets  tbe  final 
syllable  was  ever-actually  short;  hut  rather 
that  under  certain  metrical  conditions  such 
syllable  could  take  the  place  of  a  short 
syllable.  These  conditions  were  fulfilled  when 
the  iambus  composed  the  whole  thesis  or  tbe 
whole  arsis  of  the  foot.  In  the  former  case 
the  metrical  ictus  fell  on  tho  other  part  of 
tbe  foot,  as  in  the  "  manu  g6sBit  gloridse  " 
of  Naevius  on  which  Mr.  Wordsvrorth 
grounds  his  remark  :  in  the  latter  case  the 
ictus  falls  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  iambus 
in  question,  as  in  Terence's  "  Ex  gm^cis 
Ixinis  Latinas  fecit  non  bouas."  In  auch 
cases,  then,  the  final  syllable  of  the  iambus 
waa  evidently  slurred  over  in  pronunciation, 
but  was  not  an  actual  short  syllable.  But 
take  now  the  two  following  lines,  63  and  70 
of  Plautus'  Perta : — 

iDdeeet. 


Here,  of  course,  the  first  foot  is  a  tribrach, 
and  the  metrical  ictus  falls  on  the  second 
syllable  of  the  pyrrhic  ;  and  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  put  mamt  or  honia  in 
the  place  of  neqite  and  ubi ;  nor  ia  "  2fbn 
enim  romores  "  more  possible  in  an  hexft- 
meter  of  Ennins  than  in  one  of  VirgiL     The 
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more  one  reflects  on  this  principle,  which 
cuinot  be  enlarged  oa  here,  the  more  its  im- 
pcHtuice  in  the  old  soenic  poetry  -will  stand 
out.  Jast  the  same  principle  applies  to 
other  apparent  abnormities.  Mr.  Words- 
worth quotes  in  p^^  19  a  senarins  from 
Terence  "  where  the  in  in  invidia  ia  short," 
to  show-  that  V  had  "  sometimes  a  lighter 
sound  than  oar  w."  Bat  ia  the  line  in 
qaestion, 

"Sine  invulia  Isndem  ioTenias  et  amicog  pares," 
the  first  foot  is  a  proceteasmatic,  and  the 
first  Byltable  of  invidia  coming  immediately 
before  the  syllable  with  the  ictns,  is  slarred 
orer  jnst  aa  in  the  case  of  the  iambi  above 
mentioned.  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  to  mis. 
son  the  verae  so  as  to  put  the  ictus  on  the 
inv;  which  -wonld  be  a  grave  metrical  sole- 
ciam.  In  hnndreds  of  words  Plaatas  and 
Terence  similarly  neglect  position,  when  the 
metrical  ictos  is  on  the  sjllable  immediately 
preceding  or  following  that  in  which  the 
position  ia  n^lected,  whatever  the  conso- 
□anta  may  be. 

In  his  extracta  from  Lncilins  Mr.  Words- 
worth no  leas  than  three  times,  and  always 
from  coajectnre,  forces  on  this  poet  the  false' 
quantity  hik.  Hoo  (nom.  and  accns,)  was 
to  Lncilios  as  long  as  hoc  (abl.),  or  his  or  hos 
oeitHe  or  ^ec;  aad  so  it  was  to  Plautns 
and  Terence  as  well.  It  is  exceedingly! 
fflon  for  these  latter  poets  to  treat  all  such 
DtODoayUablee,  when  preceded  by  a  abort 
moQosyllable,  or  by  a  pyrrhic  with  the  last 
sylJahle  elided,  cMctly  like  the  final  syllables 
of  iambi.  Thns  we  find  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Andr'Ca  two  consecutive  lines  c 
mencing  thns,  "  Et  id  gratnm,"  "  Sed 
mihi  molestumst ; "  where  id  and  hoo  are 
burred  over  jnst  in  the  same  way  as  the 
noRu  and  bonis  already  spoken  of,  and  as  the 
Srrt  syllaUe  of  iTividia. 

The  ninth  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  extracts 
from  Lacilins  not  only  contains  two  false 
quantities,  bat  so  far  as  I  can  see  is  witbont 
sense  and  syntax.  As  Mueller's  receaaion 
departs  widely  from  the  manuscripts,  I  ofier 
the  following,  which  is  very  near  the  best 
Mtested  reading,  and  seems  to  give  a  good 
sense: — 
"^  Mn  mnltum  habet  hoc  cscosyathetoa  ?  Rtqne 

fl  01  liifM  dieo  '  nibil  ad  me  hoc  nomen,'  r  illi  est." 
We  hsve  given  r  for  the  k  of  the  best  MS., 
aod  t7/t  we  take  to  be  the  adverb :  "  has  not 
tiaa  ar  macb  harshness  in  its  composition  P 
•ad  if  I  prononnce  as  with  a  dog's  tongue 
'nihil  ad  me  hoc  nomen'  ('I  care  nothing 
for  this  word'),  why  wo  have  )■  there;" 
'.«.  I  pronoaace  ad  as  ar.  While  on  the 
anbject  of  emendation,  we  wonld  say  that 
Kr.  Wordsworth  ought  not,  in  Ennias'a 
AimaU  241,  to  have  adopted  the  correction 
rf  cemtVer  for  eomilum,  which  leaves  an 
otteriy  nngrammatical  sentence ;  nor  are 
Ae  emendations  et^am  and  eongerietn,  either 
of  them,  satisfactory.  I  would  read  r — 
"Hiiees  locatna  voc&t  i}noeum  bene  saupe  libentu 

comii  ittin)  impanic : " 
uwDi  £=  dtnuM,  and  is  fbnnd  in  Cicero  and 
Lncrettos  and  others. 

Corsaen's  hanefU  inflnence  in  regard  to 
™etre  and  prosody  we  feel  thronghont  this 
Tohime:  (p.  104)  q^id  leo  cannot  end  an 
iamtac  in  Fhaedms  ;  for  the  a  must  be  short ; 


and  if  it  could  be  long,  an  iambus  in  the  fifth 
foot,  when  contained  in  a  word  forming  an 
iambus  or  a  cretic,  is  impossible :  guoniam 
should  be  read.  Eqaally  impossible  (p. 
297)  is  timos  pavos  at  the  end  of  an  iambic 
of  Ifaevius  j  or  (p.  299)  Eiim  sunt  patSr, 
forming  three  feet  at  the  beginning  of  a 
verse.  In  truth  they  form  exactly  two  feet, 
and  the  line  is  incomplete  at  the  end. 
Again  (p.  297),  "Ubi  bipedes  volncres  lino 
linqnant  Inmina  "  is  an  excellent  verse,  with 
a  proceleusmatic  at  the  beginning. 

Quite  impossible  (p.  289,  foil.)  are  the 
quantities  supra,  pdira,  Gyclopa,  Iderima,  in 
the  Satarniana  of  Livias ;  and  many  of 
Naevins'a  are  wrongly  arranged  ;  in  the  old 
poetry  the  first  syllables  of  aitpra,  paim,  are 
as  short  asiiifupgr.pater.  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
however,  has  done  good  service  in  explain- 
ing and  scanning  the  old  Satamians,  the 
"  Scipiosnm  elogia,"  Ac.  But  (p.  160)  we 
would  scan  "  Dedet  tempestAtebus  aidem — 
m6retod  "  [<Slim  -vi5tam,  or  decr^tam,  or  the 
like] ;  and  would  propose  "  Qnibus  sei  in 
longa  licuiset — lila^r  tibe  vita,"  transposing 
"  tibe  utier."  Then  surely  the  right  scan- 
sion is,  "  Qaei  apicem  u)sign4m  diibs — 
fl^minis  gesistei."  Again  (p.  162),  Lach- 
mann  and  Mommsen's  pentameter  "  Pro- 
genie  mi  genni,  facta  patrie  petiei,"  seems 
utterly  nnmetrical :  we  wonld  divide  "  Pro. 
geniem  i  genni ; "  i  =  et,  i.e.  generi :  his 
first  duty  to  his  race  was  to  continue  it  by 
begetting  children. 

While  on  the  subject  of  these  old  metrical 
inscriptions  we  would  say  that  in  the  well- 
known  titulns  Mnmmianns  the  pro  utura  of 
the  original,  retained  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
violates  both  sense  and  metre  ;  and  the  cor- 
rections of  Bitschl  and  Mommsen  are  much 
too  violent ;  we  would  read,  with  the  simplest 
possible  change : — 

"  De  decums,  Victor,  tibei  Lucine  Munuaina  doaam 
Eaaribua  antiquaia  proviaura  hoc  dare  aeaa, 
riaunt  animo  boo  perfociC" 

"  In  the  mattBT  of  the  tithe,  which  wat  to  pro- 
vide for  his  giviDK  yon  this  offenng,  L.  Mummius 
has  cfirried  oat  what  he  had  purposed  in  mind." 

Of  the  curions  "  e  nos  Iascs  invate  " 
the  old  Salian  chant  Mr.  Wordsworth  says 
(p.  392),  "  on  the  whole  it  may  be  best  to 
explain  it  as  the  interjectional  e  which  com- 
bines eliewhere  only  with  vocatives,  such  as 
Ecastor  Edepol."  But  here  too  it  is  the 
same,  "  Elases,"  the  nos  being  inserted,  as 
pronoana  so  often  are,  between  prepositions 
and  their  nonns.  In  the  old  Sc.  de  Bacana- 
libas,  "  neoesns  "  is  not  a  nomin.  masculine 
or  neuter,  but  the  genitive  of  nece(«e  :  neeesut 
ssTtecesms-^neeeanf,  which  is  used  by  Lncre- 
tins.  We  are  told  in  p.  471,  that  it  is  not 
good  Latin  to  make  "  quei  permissus  est " 
mean  "  who  has  received  permission."  But 
this  seems  clearly  its  meaning  here ;  and 
snch  oonstmctiona,  so  common  in  Greek,  are 
not  rare  in  bomely  lAtin  snob  as  the  Ian- 
guaga  of  these  laws;  or  in  the  poeta  and 
Tacitus.  Not  to  mention  the  eredor  and 
creditua  of  Ovid  and  Virgil  and  the  like, 
Caecina  among  others  and  the  Anctor  ad 
Herenniam  have  ''  persuaans  est,"  the  latter 
says  "  sapereedenda  causa,"  Metetlus  Xnmi- 
dicuB  "ilti  interdicti,"  the  writer  of  the 
Spanish  war  "est  litata." 

It  wonld  be  impossible,  and  indeed  nn&ir 
to  the  anther,  to  attempt  by  extraot  or 


'  ment  on  every  part  of  his  subject  which  is 
to  be  found  in  this  large  volume,  far  the 
moat  complete  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
The  careful  reader  will  leam  how  sys- 
tematically the  language  developed  and 
enriched  itself  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
he  will  feel  that  the  speech  of  the  Latin 
mstic  was  nearer  the  style  of  Plantns  or  a 
familiar  letter  of  Cicero,  than  the  latter  was 
to  that  of  bis  own  Yerrines ;  that  the 
Bomaos  borrowed  indeed  their  metres,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  English  have  done  ; 
and  adapted  them  as  thoroughly  to  the 
genius  of  their  own  tongue ;  and  that  the 
verse  and  language  of  Terence  eu'c  as  perfect 
as  those  of  Vii^I.  He  will  regard  with 
wonder  the  singular  theory  one  sometimes 
cornea  across,  that  genuine  Latin  disappeared 
under  ground  about  the  time  of  Naevius, 
and  came  into  the  borders  of  light  again 
somewhere  about  A.D.  400.  As  well  assert 
that  old  English  dipped  beneath  the  sea  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  and  reappeared  among 
the  negroes  of  Jamaica  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mr.  Wordsworth  knows  for  too 
much  to  lend  any  countenance  to  such  non- 
sense ;  and  yet  there  are  one  or  two  remarks 
in  his  book  which  we  could  wish  were  not 
there.  In  speaking  of  such  double  forms  aa 
fervSre  fervcre  (p.  129),  he  nays :  "  a  com- 
parison with  Italian  would  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  number  was  still  greater, 
e.g.  ridSre  beside  Lat.  ridiire."  But  what 
has  Italian  to  do  with  such  forms  aafervSre, 
which  were  obsolete  ia  Quintilion's  days  ? 
When  the  old  world  and  the  old  language 
were  falling  to  pieces,  the  barbarians,  hearing 
the  accent  placed  on  the  antepenultimate  of 
most  infinitives  in  ere,  chose  in  nine  cases  out 
often  to  inflectthe  second  conjugation  in  the 
same  way  ;  just  as  on  a  similar  false  analogy 
tbey  said  sapere  and  cadere  after  vedere  and 
the  like.  Again  (p.  398),  in  speaking  of 
the  Liuiitia  of  the  Scipio  epitaphs,  he  says 
"  the  same  quantity  ia  preserved  in  the 
Italian  Lucia."  But  no  quantity  whatever 
is  preserved  in  the  Italian  Lucia,  which  bas 
no  direct  connexioa  with  the  Latin.  It  simply 
preserves  the  accent  of  the  Greek  Samt 
Auvk/d,  just  as  that  accent  is  retained  in 
idea,  Sophia,  imd  in  fioaofia,  JUologia,  and  a 
hundred  other  words  of  which  the  pennlti- 
mates  were  as  short  aa  l^hey  could  be  botiiin 
Greek  and  Latin.  H.  A.  J.  Mdhbo. 
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dimate  of  NorUitrn  S&eria.—In  the  part  of  the 
Auatiian  Jownal  for  Mator<Aogy  for  June  1,  an 
interesting  paper  by  Koppen  is  reprinted  from 
Rottget's  Ruitum  R^inew,  on  the  climate  of  the 
Lower  Yenissei.  The  materinl  is  provided  by  two 
years'  observations  at  Turuschansk  in  66°  N.,  and 
one  year  at  Tolstyi  Nos  in  70°  N.,  reaulta  from 
which  have  appeared  in  Riunan  periodicals,  The 
records  are  for  such  brief  periods  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  quoting  them,  bnt  a  veiy  interesting 
description  of  the  general  character  of  the  climate 
is  given  by  Tretjakow,  to  whom  the  flist-named 
Bcnes  of  observations  is  due. 

The  winter  lasts  ei^ht  months;  in  the  middle 
of  May  the  geese  be^n  to  come,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  riter  ia  opan.  In  the  middle  of 
June  the  air  is  filled  with  tarda  of  puaa^,  whoaa 
flight  produces  a  constant  rustling  noise.    The 
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gard«iis  ue  pUnted,  thov^h  tbe  thaw  hM  not 
jMoetrated  to  a  depth  jtroater  than  a  foot  or 
eighteari  inched.  In  1856  mat  pounds  of  buler 
weM  sown  June  17.  The  corn  came  up  June  30, 
was  in  ear  Jul;  20,  and  in  flower  Aug-ust  15.  The 
crop  wM  cut  on  September  6,  iinnpe,  owin^  to 
frost  setting  in,  but  yielded  aiity  pounds  of  grain. 

In  the  end  of  Jul;  the  heat  is  very  omirMwire, 
with  quantities  of  gitttte  -,  the  ibj  is  generally  cleai. 
In  the  end  of  August  cloudy  days  begin ;  with 
southerly  winds,  and  in  September  the  nosts  com- 
ment.    £ar1v  in  October  tbe  river  cloaca  again. 

The  fietX  feature  of  the  climate  is  the  "  purga," 
which  IB  notamereanon-drift,  nor  even  a"  buran," 
which  latter  is  utterly  disregarded  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  purga  ia  deacrihed  as  a  chaos  of  hard, 
driving  snow  dust,  closing  the  eyes,  stopping  the 
breath,  and  forcing  ita  way  through  your  dress, 
while  the  force  of  the  wind  is  such  aa  to  orertum 
man  and  reindeer,  and  the  traveler  must  stop  and 
sit  on  bis  sledge  with  his  head  tiD  wind  tiU  tiie 
atonniaovBT.  They  seldom  last  less  than  twenty - 
four  hoora,  and  often  bold  for  three,  ux,  or  even 
twelve  daya  with  occamonal  intenniasions.  They 
occur  in  autunm  and  spring,  not  in  winter,  when 
the  weather  is  for  the  moat  part  calm,  though 
TnmschsnBk  does  not  share  in  tile  quiet  cliimte  of 
Yakutsk,  the  Sibertan  pole  of  cold. 

In  latitude  71%  at  toe  mouth  of  the  Yeoissei, 
tiie  Bummer,  whieh  is  short  enough  in  63°,  is  a 
month  shorter,  but  the  phenonMoa  resemble  those 
above  described.  However,  even  on  July  19, 
1867,  a  purga  set  in  and  lasted  for  three  days,  so 
that  there  are  ^^adadona  of  misery  even  in  the 
cHmate  of  Siberia. 

C&nate  of  the  Upper  Nik. — In  the  number  of 
the  Au^rian  Joaiitnl  for  June  16,  Dr.  Hann  has 
given  some  notps  on  the  various  observations 
which  exist  for  Gondokoro  and  Khartoum,  taken 

Eineipalty  by  Mamo,  Dovyak,  Rasaepger,  Peney, 
ady  Baker,  and  Lieutenant  J.  A,  Baker,  ILN. 
1b)i  man  important  point  which  cornea  out  i» 
that  in  June  and  July  the  mean  pressure  aeaiceJy 
rariea  ovar  the  eleven  degrees  of  latitude  between 
the  two  towns  above  named,  so  tbat  it  i«  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  difference  of  level  be- 
tween them  by  means  of  barometrical  readings. 
Ehortoum  has,  however,  been  connected  vrith  the 
sea  by  a  direct  line  'of  levelling,  whence  we  find 
the  Keight  of  the  harometer  entera  at  that  station 
to  be  386  roto«t,  or  1,272  feet,  and  the  baro- 
nsebdcal  reeulta  from  all  the  obaervara  accord  Tsry 
well  with  each  other,  so  tbat  at  least  one  step  lus 
been  reasonably  gained  towards  the  determination 
of  levels  and  conditions  of  atmospherical  pressure 
in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Ae  for  Gondokoro  the  observations  are  by  Dov- 
yak, a  miaeionary,  in  1853,  Lady  Baker  (teinpera- 
tnre  twice  daily,  and  daya  of  rsin  only),  and, 
besides,  a  series  of  hypeometrical  determinations 
by  lieintenant  Baker,  which  have  been  discussed 
hv  Mr.  a.  Strachan,  F.M.8.,  and  are  printed  in 
the  Joymai  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  »liv.  p.  66.  The  observations  are  very  care- 
fully made,  and  confirm  Dovyak'athorou^fhly.  The 
latter,  therefore,  are  of  great  value,  as  being  the 
onW  series  embracing  an  entire  year  (January  7, 
leoS-Jannary  20, 1854}  from  the  equatorial  region 


They  are  given  in  the  Bitamgiberichte  of  the 
Tienns  Academy  for  1868,  and  in  the  Jahrhveh  of 
the  K,K.  Ceatralanstolt,  vol,  vi.  1854.  Dr. 
Hann's  paper  conclndes  with  some  tabular  results 
for  both  stations. 

Correction  of  Temp«rature  Meant  far  SItoH 
JWioafe— The  same  number  of  the  ..^M^-ion 
Journal  eontaina  a  paper  by  Hen  Hellmann  on  the 
reference  of  temperature  means  for  short  period 
to  those  of  lon^r  continuance  at  neighbouring 
staticma,  •  practice  necessary  in  the  caae  of  many 
returns  from  foreign  couHtriea.  He  showa  that  for 
Bt»tioDS  in  the  |>lain  conntry  such  a  compcmson 
may  well  be  cwried  oat,  but  that  the  resiUta  aie 
Cpute   untrustworthy  if  wa   compare  eoaat  with 


hihited  Jlr.  N.  M.  Lowe's  grap&ic  hygrometer, 
which  was  brought  before  the  Paris  Academy  on 
March  ],  by  M.  Tresca,  under  the  name  of  "'Hy- 
grodeik,"  which  appellation  has  been  fortunately 
discarded  by  its  inrentors.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists simply  of  a  litht^raphed  form  of  which  the 
ordinatea  are  the  degreea  of  temperatore  and  t^ 
abeoissae  the  d^^reea  of  humidity,  while  the 
amounts  of  aqueoua  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  of  six 
are  laid  off  on  diagonal  Unee,  or,  rather,  cun'ea, 
for  the  form  is  not  laid  off  according  torectangiilar 
co-ordioates,  as  the  horizontal  axis  is  an  arc  of  a 
curcle.  On  this  form  an  index,  moved  by  a  milled- 
bead  screw  at  the  bottom,  gives  at  once  the  degree 
of  humidity,  the  amount  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot 
of  eur,the  tenuon  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  dew- 
point,  for  any  reading  ofthewetHjulh  thermometer; 
the  correaponding  reading  of  the  dry-bulb  being 
given  by  moving  the  milled-Jiead  screw,  index  arm 
and  all,  in  a  vertical  slot  at  the  hock,  bo  that  any 
reasonable  relation  of  the  wet-bulb  to  the  dry  con 
be  reproduced.  The  instrument  was  at  first  in- 
tended for  domestic  use  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Lowe  being  from  Boston,  bat  ia  availaUe  for  em- 
ployment in  the  pbce  of  hygrometrical  tables  in 
scientific  calculatiooik 

T^ton/  of  CVcI(»w«.~In  the  CoMpU*  .K«nAm  of 
May  17  and  24,  MM.  de  Tastas  and  Faye  respec- 
tively have  contributed  notea  in  defence  of  the 
theory  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  MM.  Pealin  and  Coust^.  The 
present  communications  do  not  contain  much  in 
the  way  of  novelty,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  will 
be  long  ere  we  hear  the  last  of  the  present  contro- 
versv,  as  we  understand  that  M.  Bridet  in  Reunion 
has  been  instmcted  by  the  Preiwh  Qovernmeut  to 

Separe  a  new  edition  of  hi>  woii,  and  that  Mr. 
eldnun's  "  Notes  on  the  Form  of  Cyclones  "  has 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  same  autliority  for  con- 
sideration, and,  if  possdhle,  refutation.  Out  of  the 
difference  in  views  between  Messrs.  Bridet  and 
Meldrum  has  arisen  the  whole  discussion  whose 
progress  we  have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured 


Dr.  T.  WsiaBT,  of  Ghahenham,  the  well-^own 
authority  on  fc    '' '"  "     '  '"        ' "    ' 

the  Qeofogical 

at  the  Bristol  meeting. 

Db.  Hector,  the  Director  of  the  GeologicAl 
Survey  of  New  Zealand,  has  juat  arrived  in  this 
country,  and  will  remain  hen,  we  understand, 
until  next  Febnuuy, 

Db.  0.  FsrmnKTEL,  of  Breslan,  has  been  ap- 
pointed palaeontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  in  auceession  to  the  late  Dr.  Stolieika. 


Wb  regret  to  hear  of  the  recent  death  of  Sir 
William  E.  Logan,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  for  many  years 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Ilia 
esrly  geological  studies  were  directed  to  the  in- 
vesli<nition  of  the  South  Wales  coal-Geld,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  pointed  out  the  important  feet 
that  each  seam  of  coal  reata  on  an  ''underclay  " 
which  commonly  contaiae  Stigmaria,  or  the  roota 
of  cool-measura  plants.  In  1842  he  commenced 
the  geolo^cal  survey  of  Canada,  and  continued 
to  direct  this  important  work  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  During  tnis  time  Sir  William  Logon 
and  his  stafr  worited  out  the  structure  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Dominion,  produced  a  fine  geo- 
logical map,  and  issued  a  aeries  of  reports  ri<£  in 
origioal  matter.  To  establish  the  Laurentian  or 
pre-Cambrian  system,  and  trace  its  development 
m  Canada,  was  itself  no  meAn  contribution  to 
atiatigrapbical  geology.    But  it  was  the  attention 


which  Sir  William  bestowed  on  the  economic 
geologv  of  the  country,  end  his  zeal  in  formintr 
collections  iHustrative  of  its  mineral  reeoorcea, 
that  secured  him  his  great  popularity  in  Canada. 
Among  geologists  on  both  sidea  of  the  Atlantic 
he  had  won  the  highest  reelect  by  his  modest  and 
kindly  disposition,  his  etrict  official  int^;rity,  and 
the  ability  vrith  which  he  conducted  his  responsi- 
ble work.  Sir  William  died  in  Pembrokeshire  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  at  the  age  of  seven ty-aevan. 

The  recent  death  of  Professor  G.  P.  Deshajes, 
of  Paris,  ^ould  not  be  allowed  to  pass  luinaticed 
by  geologists.  Essentially  a  conchoioriat,  he 
brought  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  molluscB  to 
bear  on  qnesticms  of  great  geological  importance, 
and  was  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
moiluecon  fauna  of  the  Tertiary  formations.  Hia 
services  to  geology  were  recf^ised  on  two  occa- 
sions by  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  M, 
Deehayes  agisted  Sir  Chnrlee  Lyell  in  his  dassifi- 
catirti  of  our  Tertiaries,  but  he  ia  best  known  by 
hia  studies  of  tiie  molluaca  of  the  Paris  basiit, 
described  in  his  fine  work,  Bem^vtiani  de*  CoquiUm 
foeniet  det  Bntiran*  de  Pari$.  The  profesaor  was 
seventy-nise  ye«rs  of  age  when  be  died,  on  Uve 
9th  ult. 

Tks  fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Indiana,  under  Professor  E.  T.  Cox, 
has  recently  been  issoad.  It  contains  a  great 
body  of  local  detaila  of  much  value,  including  de- 
scripdons  of  the  occurrence  of  cool,  ironstone,  and 
other  minerals  of  economic  importance.  Prt^ 
feasor  OoHett,  while  prosecuting  the  survey  of 
Warren  CounU,  discovered,  in  dialea  near  the 
base  of  the  coal-meaaaree,  some  footprints  of  on 
amphibian  which  has  been  called  CalUttMatunu 
Jnditmneneit.  Each  foot  had  five  toes,  hut  this  ia 
oU  we  know  of  the  structure  of  the  creature.  Pro- 
feaaor  Cox's  volume  includes  a  Report  on  tbe 
Vienna  Exhibition,  and  an  article  on  the  mana- 
factore  of  Spiegsleisen,  by  Mr.  Hartmaim.  The 
greiat  iron-prodndng  reeoorcas  of  the  State  ai« 
sufficient  apology  for  tiie  ineorporatioa  of  metel- 
luigical  papeia  in  a  geological  report. 

A  Repokt  on  the  Vertebral*  PolamntologT  of 
Colorado,  by  Frofeaeor  Omts,  contains  a  desi^^ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  lossils  collseted  in  1873 
from  the  CretasBOus,  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Plio- 
cene formations.  As  many  sa  149  SMcies  wen 
obtained,  and  of  Hiia  namber  no  fewer  than  ninety- 
four  were  new  to  science.  Most  of  these  species 
have  been  described  in  Cope's  Palaeontoloffieal 
SuUetitu  and  in  Hayden's  SuUetine  of  the  Sareaf 
of  the  Terrilorie*.  The  present  Report  included 
an  essay  on  the  mutual  ralatioiB  of  the  CretaceoM 
and  Tertiary  formations  of  the  West. 

Is  1873  Dr.  R.  Ton  Drasehe  visited  the  wert 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  collected  nunMraus 
fosnla  from  Bel  Sound,  Cape  Staratschin,  and 
Kord^ord.  These  fossils  were  piasented  to  the 
Impenol  Mineral  Cabinet  at  Viemia,  where  tbey 
have  been  studied  by  Dr.  Toula,  who  had  pr^ 
vioHsly  examined  the  collections  of  Payer  somI 
Hiifer.  The  results  of  Dr.  Touk's  studies  are 
given  in  the  last  number  of  Leonhard  and  Geinitz'i 
Neuei  JahrbwA.  Ths  greater  number  of  these 
fossils  are  of  mixed  Carboniferooa  and  Permian 
types.  A  tabular  review  of  at]  tbe  Spitibergsa 
fossils  deiteimined  by  Toula  shows  that  out  at 
sixty-fonr  ^eciea,  thirty-eight  may  certainly  hs 
refwrpd  to  Carboniferous,  and  seventeen  to  Fe> 
mian  forma.  This  mixture  of  typea  leads  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  the  Spitzbergen  neds  should  b« 
regarded  as  Permo-Carboniferoua,  or  as  marking 
a  transition  from  true  Oarboniferona  to  true  Per- 
mian formations — a  transition  which  has  beea  i 
observed  in  America  by  Qeinitz  and  Meek,  and  in 
the  Alps  by  Guide  Stache.  Dr.  Drasehe  describes 
a  new  genua  of  biyosoana  as  Samiporo,  r^m- 
aented  by  a  ungle  species  Ji,  Soehtletttirn.  Ha  I 
tiao  describes  and  figuiee  eleven  other  new  apsciss 
and  several  varieties. 

A  UTILB  work  bos  recently  been  issued  under    j 
the   title  of  Sudimtntt  of  Geotagy,   by  Samuel     ' 
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Sharp,  r.S.A.,  F.G.g.  (Stanford).  Mr.  Sharp  ie 
well  known  omonfj  geologiete  as  a  zealous  collector 
of  Northnmptonskire  foBsila,  snd  as  a  writer  on 
local  geology  and  antiquities.  His  work  ia  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  whicli  the  first  is  introductory, 
and  nns  prepared  for  nae  in  home-tsachinc', 
TChile  the  second  poet  gives  an  outline  of  strati- 
pTflphical  and  palaeontological  geology.  Although 
the  plan  of  tiie  work  ia  not  tunhltious,  the  writer 
hafi  found  room  to  notice  some  of  tlie  latest  diaco~ 
veriee,  such  as  Marsh's  lehthyorais  from  the  Creta- 
ceous deporita  of  Kanaas,  and  Owen's  Odontopterjx 
from  the  London  day  of  Sheppey. 

We  have  lecuiTod  a  copy  of  an  psaay  entitled 
"  The  Geolc^ical  Evidences  of  the  Aiuiquity  of 
Man  recooBidered,''  by  ThtHuae  Karr  Callard. 
F.G.S.  The  writer  objects  equallv  to  tb«  geolofi^c&l 
and  arcbaeolwioal  eviduiice  of  the  antiquity  of 
our  species.  But  ha  can  hardly  expect  nowadays 
to  find  many  followers  when  he  states,  with  refer- 
ence tu  palaeolithic  JLinpleinentA  in  geuenl,  that, 
"after  a  very  careful  ezaminatioB  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  ^ecimens,  the  conclusioii  which  wa  reach 
is,  tliat  man  Dever  toadied  them  until  they  ( 
into  the  posaeasion  of  the  geologiat  or  the  modem 
workman  bj  whom  tliey  ware  aihumed  "  I 


ZOOLOOX, 

Fortheommg  WorAi.^Weareglad  to  learn  that 
the  selection  of  the  late  Mr.  Biyth's  papers,  on 
-wluch  Mr.  A.  Grote  has  been  for  some  tmie  en- 
gaged, i£  approaching  completion,  and  that  it  will 
be  aocompaoied  by  «  Inographieal  sketch  and 
portrait  of  the  distinguished  Indian  zoolc^iat. 
&It,  Blyth'a  numerotu  memoirs  have  hitherto 
i«!XiainMl  scattered  and  difficolt  of  accsas  ;  and  h 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  collection  will  be  auffi- 
cientiy  perfect  to  fonn  at  least  a  ritami  of  the 
results  of  his  long  and  invaluable  kbouis.  Sir 
Victor  Brooke,  Btrt.,  has  long  beem  at  work  on  a 
monograph  of  die  hoUow-honed  ruminants,  and 
the  first  p«rt,  including  the  whole  of  the  acCelope 
fotnily,  will  probably  appear  in  the  ooaies  of  neit 
winter.  Dr.  G,  E.  i)obebn  will  shortly  publiaii  a 
volume  on  the  Asiatic  bate,  a  subject  which  he 
has  made  his  fecial  study.  Meatis.  Oasaellshave 
in  preparation  a  new  popular  work  on  Zooli^, 
and  we  nndnstand  that  they  have  secured  the 
aeeistance   of   snch   excellent  aulJtorities    in  the 


Knglish  language  ie  still  somewhat  poor. 

American  Tertiary  Mammab. — The  recent  in- 
veetigations  of  the  American  palaeontolcffiiBts 
among  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the 
Western  Territories  have  an  interest  more  ex- 
clusively zoological  than  geological.  Thus  the 
Eocene  group  variously  named  Utnlatheridae, 
Dinoesridae,  ot  EobatiUdae,  and  tjK  Mioeene  Tkano- 
thrridee,  BrmtaUmiiae  or  S^n^adontidae,  are 
moat  instmeldya  to  the  student  of  roeent  zoology, 
as  illustrating  dte  relationships,  and  perhaps  the 
genealogy,  of  the  living  ungulatet  and  probos- 
cidians.  Unftirtunabdy  the  keenness  of  rivalry 
seems  to  have  led  in  vxae  oasM  to  an  ondua 
haste  in  the  naming  of  the  various  fcmilies 
and  genera,  which  has  given  rise  to  con- 
troversy as  to  priority  and  to  consequent 
confuaion  in  nomenclatore.  Both  these  groups 
consisted  of  hng*  and  axtraordinaiy  animals,  whidi 

Eesented  in  their  strueture  moK  or  lees  of  a  com- 
QHtion  of  the  characters  of  ijie  hoofed  mammals 
with  those  of  the  elephanta.  Their  most  atriking 
paculiari^  in  a  live  state  must  have  been  their 
noma.  In  the  Eocene  family,  which  iWeeeor 
Harsh  rfdsee  to  the  rank  of  a  eepai&te  order,  Dino- 
ceriaa,  the  skull  has  no  less  uian  air  homcorce, 
each  of  which  presumably  supported  a  formidable 
weapon.  These  ware  placed  laterally  in  pairs,  one 
pair  on  the  occiput,  oas  above  the  orbits,  and  one  on 
the  snont,  and  in  addition  the  uumal  was  armed 
with  large  canine  tusks.     The  Miocene  successors 


monstroua  in  appearance  and  have  bonie  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  rhinocaroses,  but  their  tno 
lar^^  facial  hums  were  placed  latemlly  above  the 
orbite,  and  not  one  behind  the  other,  an  in  the 
latter  nnimals.  The  latest  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  group  will  be  found  in  a  paper 
by  Profeeaor  jCopo  in  the  Annual  Iteport  of  the 
Vniteil  Statei  Siu-wj;  of  the  Taritonn  for  1873 
(p.  480),  in  one  by  I'rofcssor  Marsh  in  the  March 
number  of  SiUiman's  Ampi-ican  Joumnl  of  Science 
(vol.  ii.  p.  ^39),  and  in  a,  short  note  by  Professor 
Ijeidy  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Saturrd  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  Sm  1874  (p.  I05> 
The  IflBt-named  writer  believes  that  the  various 
Miocene  genera  which  have  been  founded,  as  Meya- 
cet-ops,  Broatot/terium,  Miobaiile/u!,  andi  Sijmboro~ 
don,  will  all  prove  identical  with  hia  TUanofherium, 
and  that  the  number  of  species  will  require  to 
be  greatly  reduced.  Professors  Cope  and  Mnrsh, 
on  the  otner  hsnd,  uphold  the  distinction  of  the 
genera  of  which  they  ore  respectively  the  sponsors. 
Another  remarkable  Eocene  form  was  deecnbed  by 
Professor  Maieh  in  1873  as  a  new  gacus,  TiUa- 
theriuin,  allied  to  Aneh^adv*.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  he  gave  a 
further  account  of  its  structure,  and  regarded  it 
as  the  type  of  a  new  order  of  mammals  which  he 
named  TiUodtmiia.  (^*n«r.  Jiturn.  Sden.,  ix.,  pp. 
221,  238.)  According  to  his  views  this  new 
group  presents  a  combination  of  ungulate  cha- 
racters with  those  of  the  rodents  and  even  of  the 
beasts  of  prey.  Thus  the  stn^cture  of  the  skull 
and  the  type  of  the  molar  teeth  agree  with  those 
of  the  hoofed  animals,  while  tjie  rootless  chieel- 
shaped  imusors  resemble  those  of  the  rodents,  and 
the  rest  of  the  skeleton  presents  features  common 
to  the  carnivores,  and  eepecially  to  the  bears. 
Professor  Manh  divides  his  new  order  into  two 
families,  TUlotheridae  and  Stytinodonttdae,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  grinding  teeth  being  rooted  in 
the  former  but  not  in  the  latter.  Further  infor- 
mation aa  to  all  these  extraordinary  aud  important 
forms  will  be  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by 
European  zoologista. 

Tht  Zoolwpcal  Ettord,  1873.— After  some  delay 
the  tenth  volume  of  this  aminnl,  so  invaluable  to 
tke  working  naturalist,  has  speared  nndec  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Hya,  who  has  succeeded 
the  founder  of  the  work,  Dr.  Giinthsr,  in  that 
office.  The  hitter  gentleman  has  also  reliaquiihed 
the  diarge  of  his  own  special  departraents  of 
mammals,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  the  tirst  of  which 
has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Alston,  and  the 
two  latt«-  by  Mr.  A.  W.  E.  O'Shaughneaay.  The 
other  racorders  are  the  same  as  in  the  pieviooe 
year.  Some  idea  of  the  labour  invplved  in  the 
preparation  of  such  an  index  of  loological  litera- 
ture may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  ti*t  reference 
is  mode  to  no  lesa  than  238  scientific  periodicals 
(beudes  separate  works)  in  eleven  different  lan- 
guages. We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  value  of  this 
neoessarily  unremunerstivework  is  beooming  mora 
generally  recognised, '^d  that  tlieHoyal  and  Zoolo- 
gical Bocietiea  have  supplemented  the  annual  grant 
voted  by  the  British  Association.  An  important 
feature  in  the  present  volume  is,  that  the  aeries 
is  now  placed  in  connexion  with  Agassiz's  invalu- 
able Ifomenclator  ZoolofficM.  In  that  work  the 
index  to  recorded  genera  and  su^^anera  of  animals 
was  brought  down  to  1846,  and  a  continuation  by 
Count  A.  von  Marschall  (Vienna,  1873)  carried  it 
on  to  1868.  Annual  lists  of  a  similar  nature  have 
appeared  in  the  Zoological  Record  since  1870,  and 
Mr.  Rye  has  done  well  in  issuing  with  the  present 
volume  a  catalogue  for  1669,  thua  filling  up  tlaa 
bhmk  and  making  the  record  complete  ftt>m  the 
beginninff  of  the  bi-nomial  system  down  to  the 
end  of  1873. 


Messrs.  Lawson  T«t,  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  A.  R 
Eaton,  O.  Keynolds,  W.  Bpottiswoode,  A.  B. 
Kempe,  E.  J.  Kanson,  H.  E.  Koaeoe,  B.  Stewart, 
E.  J.  Stone,  T.  R.  Robinson,  J.  A.  Broun,  T. 
Andrews,  J.  Lowthian  Bell,  W.  G.  Adams,  S.  O. 
Tisley,  Creak,  I^vy,  and  J.  MarriiaU, 


Zoological  SociErf  op  Losdoh  (Thurtday, 
June  17). 
Mb.  Solates,  F.H.S.,  Secretory  of  the  Society, 
treated  of  "  Pheaaanta  and  their  Alliea."  A  ^ort 
account  was  given  of  the  general  characters  dl 
birds,  of  which  class  one  of  the  most  important 
orders  is  the  OaUiaae,  which  includes  most  of  the 
species  domestieated  by  man,  except  the  pigeoDA 
and  ducin.  It  may  be  ^vided  into  aaven  prin- 
cipal families,  the  sand-grouse,  turkeys,  Guine* 
fowls,  curaaeows,  megapodes,  hemipodes,  and 
pheasants.  The  membtnw  of  thJa  last-named  groop 
are  arranged  in  five  aab-tamUies.  Of  l^^e  the 
first  eonlams  the  tme  grouse,  and  the  secood  the 
partridges,  to  which  the  snow  pheasant  and  In^ 
peyan  pheasant  of  the  Himalayas  are  cloeely  allied. 
The  third  includes  the  American  colins,  which  ara 


family  conuats  of  about  forty  species,  anwDoed  in 
i«v«(i  Konma,  comprising  not  oiUy  the  w«U^own 
gi^D,  and  silver  pheasants,  Beeva^ 
pheasant,  the  Kaleeges,  Tragopans,  &c,  but  alio 
the  varioQS  jungle  fowls  of  India,  OefliHi,  sad 
Java,  and  their  domesticated  bam-door  deacendanti. 
Lastly,  there  are  the  peaoocka,  with  their  allies 
the  prnoock  ^Masant  and  the  A^^us  pheMont. 


MEETINGS    OF   SOCIETIES. 
RoiAL  Sodxn:  (TAvnday,  June  17). 


Tbib  being  tha  last  meeting  of  the  Bession,  all  the 

?apers  on  hand,  twenty  m  number,  were  read, 
hey  were  written  by  the  following  gentiemeu  i — 


LiKHSAN  SociEir  {Thurtday,  June  17). 
I)R.O.  J.ALLlC&n,F.R.S.,Preeident,intheOhair, 
Apwer  w«s  read  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankestap, 
F.EJ3.,  on  "  The  Anatomy  of  Ampbioxas.''  Tha 
author  described  thu  anatomy  of^^.  lanceolaltu 
orked  out  in  a  series  of  sections  made  from 
arous  qteramani  collected  by  him  at  Naples, 
In  opposition  to  Stiedo,  the  truly  perforata  struo- 
tm»  of  the  pharynx  waa  assarted.  A  true  body- 
caviw  or  coelone  distinct  from  the  atrial  chamber 
was  described,  and  it  was  shown  to  expand  and 
attain  a  large  devalopmeot  in  the  post-atrioporal 
region  of  the  body.  A  pair  of  pigmented  canalj 
were  described,  apparently  represeutinK  the  vert^ 
bmte  renal  organ  in  a  d^enerate  or  else  a  nidi- 
EKntary  conditioa  Johannes  Miiller's  pores  of 
the  lateral  canala  were  ahown  to  be  hyoid  slita 
leading  into  the  pharynx.  The  attachment  of  the 
I^uryngaal  bars  to  the  wall  of  the  atrium  by  a 
seriee  of  phaiyngo-pleural  septa  was  minute^ 
described.  It  was  further  shown  that  the  maiv 
ginal  ridges  of  the  ventral  aurtaoe  (metapleura) 
ore  hallow,  containing  a  lymph-epaoe,  and  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  plaits  of  tha  ventral  ioteg». 
OKtit,  disappear  when  the  atrial  chamber  is  largely 
distended  with  tha  sexual  products,  Drawings  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fanning,  of  Exeter  Collage,  were  sub- 
mitted in  iUustiation  of  the  above  stotamento. 


ROTAL  Asiatic  SoctbtT  (Monday,  June  SI). 
Snt  EuwABD  CoLBBRooKE,  Bort.,  M.P.,  in  tha 
Chair.  Major  R.  D.  Osbom,  and  Messrs.  H.  B. 
Ridddl,  K  O.  Q.  Thomas,  and  F.  Lethbridge  were 
elected  members.  Major  H.  F.  Blair.  R.E.,  ex- 
hioited  several  heads  and  sculptured  cornices  from 
the  Buddhist  ruins  on  Tukhtr-i-Bhai  in  Eusufzai. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  Major  Blair's  re- 
marks, in  whi^  Dr.  Leitoer,  Dr.  Bellew,  and  Mr. 
Jamee  FewiuBOD  took  part. 

Mr.  F.  Pincott  oezt  read  a  paper  on  the  Tri  jAla 
of  Buddhist  sculpture,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  dear  the  mists  which  enwrap  early  Buddhism, 
by  fiudinii  umple  and  reasonable  explanations  for 
some  of  the  most  important  Buddhist  auiblems. 

General  Sir  Jaroea  Alaxonder  than  lULhibited 

drew  tl 

the  so-called  prostrate  obelisk  which  was  pre- 
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WDtod  to  the  EDgliah  nation  in  lecognitjoo  of 
MTvicea  reDdered  to  li^jpt  in  the  battle  of  Alex- 
endria,  htiA  never  been  removed  to  England,  while 
tbe  yrench,  trho  had  in  later  yean  been  presented 
with  the  obeliak  of  Luxor,  had  it  tnoBported  to 
Pwia,  where  it  now  graces  the  Place  de  1ft  Con- 
corde. This,  he  thought,  did  oot  reflect  much 
credit  on  tbe  Knglieh  nation.  He  had  endeAvouied 
for  some  Tears  to  get  the  obeliBk  transferred  to 
London,  die  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  having 
sasigned  a  Bite  for  it  on  tbe  Thamee  Embankment. 
In  spring  hist  he  went  to  Egypt  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Khedive  would  make  anj  difficulty 
about  die  removal  of  the  monument,  when  the 
Viceroj  told  him  that  Englkudwaa  quite  welcome 
to  it.  There  had  becoi  considerable  danger  of  the 
monument  being  broken  up  for  building  parpoees, 
or  transferred  to  New  York;  but  he  hop^  the 
Socie^  would  co-operate  with  him  in  getting  the 
Government  to  grautasum  of  monej  for  its  trans- 
port to  London,  where  this  noble  block  of  granite 
would  form  a  handsome  ornament  and  a  worth; 
tioph;  of  former  victories. 


AirrHSOPOLOOICAL  Ihbtitutb  (Tite*dm/,Junt  22). 
OoLORUL  A.  Lake  Fox,  Preaident,  in  the  Chur. 
A  p^r  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  was  read  on 
"  The  Comparative  Psychology  of  Man,"  a  com- 
prehensive mapping  otit  of  the  whole  field  of  en- 
quiry, which  will,  we  understand,  be  published 
in  IJis  forthcoming  philosophical  journal  called 
Mind. 

Mr.  John  Forrest  read  an  account  of  the  natives 
of  Central  and  Western  Australia,  which  we 
noticed  in  our  scientific  colnmos  laat  week. 


ZooLooicAL  Socmr  or  LoinMiir  (TAursAiy, 
June  24). 
Tax  tenth  and  last  of  the  course  of  popular 
lectures  at  the  Society's  Gardens  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Pye-Smith,"  On  the  Locomotion  of  Animals. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  movements  of  some 
plants  and  tow  forms  of  life,  the  general  rule  was 
iNd  down  that  locomotion  is  produced  among  the 
higher  animals  either  by  ptiihiitj/  or  by  BiiUing. 
Thus,  in  running,  leaping,  or  waUcing,  the  impetus 
is  obtained  by  the  foot  pushing  against  the  ground, 
while  pulling  is  exemplified  in  the  use  of  the 
hands  u  clinibing  by  monkeys  and  of  the  beak  by 
parrots.  Swimming  may  be  compared  either  to 
paddling,  as  io  the  movement  of  a  swan,  or  to 
sculling,  BS  in  whales  and  the  swifter  fish,  in  which 
a  strong  undulstory  motion  is  caused  by  the  rapid 
lashing  of  the  tail.  Flight  reeembles  swimming 
to  a  considerable  extent,  out  is  more  complicated. 
The  reason  that  the  otherwise  merely  austnining 
down-stroke  gives  a  propelling  impetus  appears  to 
lie  in  the  atructure  of  the  wins:,  the  front  edge  of 
which  is  always  stiff  and  rigid,  wheresa  the  hind 
part  is  more  or  leas  yielding,  and  bends  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  resistance  of  the  air. 


Geological  Sooiett  (  Wtdnttday,  June 
3.  EvABB,  Es«.,  V.P.R.S.,  Preddent, 
Chair.— Mr.  Mallet  offered  aome  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  bis  theory  of  Volcanic  Energy,  and  in 
answer  to  the  objections  urged  agtunst  it  bv  the 
Kav.  O.  Rsher  and  Professor  Hilgard.  Mr.  flicka 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Phyacal  Condition  under 
which  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  Rocks 
were  probably  deposited  over  the  European  Area." 
Tracing  the  distribution  of  metamorpnic  rocks  of 
pre-Oambrian  or  Laurentian  age,  he  showed  that 
the  old  continent  must  have  extended  from  Scot- 
land to  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  and  thence  to 
Asia,  not  to  mention  two  Urge  Laurentian  areas 
in  America.  Overlying  these  old  rocks  uncon- 
formably  are  conglomerates,  pointing  to  beach- 
conditions.  The  succeeding  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
rian etrata  were  deposited  in  water  of  varying 
depth,  and  the  author  indicated  this  by  colouring 
a  vertical  section  in  tints  varying  in  intensity 
with  the  depths  at  which  the  sedimeDls  were 
thrown  down.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Mello  deacribed 
bis  researches  in  a  bone-cave  at  Cresewell  Grafts 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Derbyshire.  This 
cavern  has  yielded  a  remarkable  assemblage  of 
mammalian  remains,  which  have  been  examined 
by  Professor  Bush.  They  include  bones  of  the 
aratie  fox  (Cants  iagopui),  the  glutton  {Oulo 
liucut),  the  Irish  eUs  {Cervui  megaceros),  the 
tichorhine  rhinoceros,  the  mammoth,  etc.  Flint 
flakes  indicating  human  occupation  were  also 
foimd.  As  this  was  the  last  meeting  of  tbe  aeeaion, 
a  long  list  of  papers  had  been  announced,  but  the 
remaining  eleven  commnnicati""*  wo™  i^iannul 
of  summarily. 


B  disposed 


NmsiUTic  SociHn  (Thuriday,  June  24t). 
Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  Nnmianialic  Societjf 
-was  held  on  June  17,  at  the  Rooms,  in  St.  Martin's 
Place.  No  papers  were  read,  but  the  annual 
election  of  officers  took  place ;  afterwarda  Mr.  John 
Evans,  the  President,  and  Mrs.  Evans,  held  a  re- 
ception, which  wBB  well  attended,  and  at  which 
eoina  and  antiquitiea  were  exhibited  by  the  Presi- 
dent uid  others,  and  a  fine  series  of  electrotypes  hj 
Mr.  Tebbs.  


SOCIXIT  OF  ANTiauAKIES  {TItaridity,  June  17). 

Professor  Rollestok  read  a  paper  on  "  Further 
Researches  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Fril- 
ford,  with  remarks  ou  theNortbern  Limit  of  Crema- 
tion aa  practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England." 

In  tnn  first  part  an  account  was  given  of  the  va- 
rious relics  found  at  Frilford  since  the  date  (tbe 
beginning  of  the  vear  1360)  up  to  which  hie 
memoir  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xlii.,  had  carried 
tbe  record. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper,  relating  to  tbe 
northern  limit  of  cremation  as  practised  by  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  England,  was  illusbrated  by  a  ojm 
number  of  drawings  of  urns  obtained  from  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 


of  these  discoveriee.  Dr.  Schliemann  believed  tbat 

the  Trojan  war  took  place  at  a  date  long  previoni 
to  that  when  Homer  lived,  and  vras  inclined  tu 
fix  the  interval  at  about  3,0tX)  veare. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  called  upon  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  the  President,  spoke  of  the  great  debt 
which  tlie  public  owe  to  Dr.  SchlieninnD.  not 
only  for  his  discoveries,  but  for  the  example  of 
devotion  and  imI  which  he  has  afforded.  H« 
thought  that  his  arguments  in  favour  of  Hisaarlik 
being  the  site  of  Troy  were  very  ditlicuh 
to  meet;  and  the  character  of  the  reniuni 
aupported  hie  conclusion.  Many  articles  made  of 
copper  were  found,  but  none  of  iron,  o  metal  evi- 
dently rare  in  Homeric  limes.  The  pottery  ws£ 
hand-made,  not  turned  on  the  wheel,  an  imple- 
ment which  apparently  was  only  first  cominr 
into  use  when  tlie  lUad  was  written.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone dissented  from  Dr.  Schliemann's  view  as  W- 
the  interval  between  the  war  and  the  poet.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer'schronology,Dardanus  foundxd 
the  city  six  generations  before  Priam,  and  bia 
name  is  found  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  which  is  ascribed  to  tbt 
fifteenth  century  before  ChriaL  This  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thought  was  as  distant  a  date  as  could  fairlj 
be  assigned  for  tbe  exiatence  of  the  city,  althou^ 
nearer  than  Dr.  Schliemann  desired  to  place  it. 


SocxEiY  OF  AimanAKisB  {Thvrtdaj/,  Jwnt  34). 
Dr.  Scelibkank  read  a  paper  on  bis  discoveriea 
on  the  site  of  Troy,  and  exhibited  a  large  number 
of  photographs  of  the  locality  and  of  the  objects 
found  during  his  excavations.  He  commenced  by 
giving  a  topographical  description  of  the  plain  of 
Troy,  wbicn  is  entirely  alluvial,  and  had  doubtleee 
at  some  remote  time  been  covered  by  water :  but 
he  showed  reasons  for  believing  that  in  the  time 
of  Homer  its  extent  was,  roughly  spoaking,  the 
same  aa  at  the  present  day.  The  course  of  the 
Scamauder,  however,  has  been  altered,  and  its 
wesent  bed  passes  through  the  site  of  the 
Greek  camp.  Dr.  Schliemann  then  referred 
to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Greek  authors  that 
nium  Novum  was  built  on  the  lite  of  tbe  ancient 
uty,  and  proceeded  to  describe  his  own  laboure 
and  their  results,  which  are  already  familiar  to 
the  public  from  the  translation  of  the  Doctor'o 
work  published  by  Murray.  His  excavations 
brought  to  li^ht  the  remaine  of  three  cities. 
Among  the  relics  of  Ilium  Novum  he  discovered 
the  foundations  of  two  Doric  temples,  dedicated 
to  Apollo  end  Athene,  built  about  300  d.c.  One 
sculptured  stone  from  the  former  represents  tbe 
Sun-God  in  a  quadri^,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Greek  art.  A  cast  of  it  ia  now  placed  in  the  British 
Museum  among  the  frngmeota  of  the  Mausoleum. 
The  remaine,  which  the  Doctor  attributes  to  the 
Homeric  Troy,  consist  chiefly  of  pottery  and 
gold  ornaments,  many  of  them  decorated  with  a 
representation  of  Athene  in  tbe  form  of  an  owl. 
In  support  of  hie  theory  that  y\mi*Snnt  originally 
meant  owUfaoed,  Dr.  Schliemann  referred  to  cases 
where  Heia,  to  whom  Homer  applies  the  epithet 
fitmnt,  was  represented  in  the  form  or  with  the 
head  of  a  cow.  A  few  handmilla  were  diacovered, 
but  they  were  not  fitted  for  making  flour,  being 
capable  of  nothing  more  than  crushing  the  grain. 
Bread  was,  therefore,  unknown,  and  indeed  is 
,  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer.    From  the  chanctei 


FINE    ART. 

IRE  BOTAL  AOABEXT  EXBIBinoH. 
(Surtft  JfitfKM.) 

LandKapm. — This  is  a  very  large  eection  of  tht 
exhibition,  and  a  considerable  amount  and 
variety  of  talent  ia  invested  in  it.  The  multitude 
of  the  puntings,  and  the  late  period  of  the  eihi- 
Idtion-season,  equally  counsel  us  to  condense  oni 
remarks  as  &r  as  practicable ;  and  indeed  tht 
verbal  description  of  landscapes  is  seldom  an  ST- 
tractive  operation  to  writer  or  to  reader. 

Mr.  Mill^a  aends  two  views,  of  very  divers 
character.  The  Fringe  of  the  Moor  is  a  naoet  dd- 
common  piece  of  realization ;  not  remarkable  fix 
either  interest,  elevation,  or  novelty,  yet  so  likr 
the  thing,  and  so  direct  and  firm  in  trwtment.  that 
one  is  compelled,  after  approaching  the  picturr 
with  indifference,  to  admit  that  it  could  nardlj 
be  better  done.  The  subject  is  simplv  a  giusv 
Scotch  moor,  green  in  the  sun,  and  the  remoli': 
hills  partiy  in  wide  liffht  cloud-shadow.  T^- 
second  picture  has  a  subject  of  far  more  peculiarii' 
and  pathos — indeed,  few  things  could  have  aseoH' 
ations  more  touching  or  mora  charming  than  c 
ancient  garden  almost  relapsed  into  tbe  ^vildno 
of  nature,  as  indicated  in  Campbell's  stanza :  — 
"  Yflt  wandering  I  found  on  mj  niinoua  Talk, 

By  the  dial^stooe  Bg«d  and  gnea, 
One  rose  of  the  wildemeas  left  on  its  stalk 

To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been." 
It  is  late  ^tnnm,  and  a  bale  of  damp  grev  ani 

S'lowish  tint  steeps  all  in  pallor  and  uleita. 
ws  rise  in  the  distance ;  the  hills  are  taree-clad, 
with  white  stems  and  pendent  leafless  boughs  d 
ashes ;  a  line  of  river  is  faintiy  seen.  A  ban. 
seated  near  the  old  dial,  looks  very  much  in  hii 
place.  In  the  foreground  are  flowering'  ruebea. 
broom-clumps,  procumbent  feme,  andmuch  heaths 
towards  the  left.  At  a  litUe  distance  the  genetd 
colour  is  pale,  yet  it  has  much  variation,  Kud  fon 
as  well.  Mr,  Millais  betrays,  we  think,  some  A 
his  too  usual  want  of  thought  in  making  tbe  "  oM 
rose  "  a  dog-rose ;  for  it  ia  not  a  dc^-roee,  but  I 
rose  of  Bome  cultivated  kind,  tbat  would  "  road 
where  a  garden  had  been."  Mr.  Hook  is  k  painttf 
whom  we  seldom  fail  to  OEijoy;  in  deepiteof  afrieoj 
of  ours,  a  practised  observer  of  nature,  who  iusisk 
on  it  that  the  painter's  gamut  of  colour  ie  scaaq 
and  untrue,  and  who  christens  his  works  "  Hod^ 
scapes."  At  any  late  Wite  Smut  is  a  very  ca[utq 
"  Hook-scape; '  it  represents  a  number  of  cow 
in  a  stream,  showing  marted  unconcern  at  tit 
persistent  chatter  of  a  raven,  who  ia  as  willing  • 
impart  new  ideas  as  they  are  obtuse  in  receivia 
them.    Land  of  Cuyp  is  uother  brilliant  spej 
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SMI),  rick  and  henlthy.    A  man  ia  pouring  milk 

irom  a  pail  into  a  large  braas  veaael ;  a  ruddj-fitced 
womaa  nolda  another  Teasel  and  pail ;  the  river  is 
lull  to  repletion ;  the  aky  is  lighted,  but  not  tians' 
pureut.  Another  Hook,  TAe  Snmp/iire  Oatherer, 
thoufi;h  not  equallj  good,  ia  t«  be  remembered  for 
the  bold  aod  thorooghlj  efToctive  expedient  of 
entirelj  cuttizlfr  off  the  pathway,  aSong  which  the 
noman  ia  walking,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture 
touchio;;  the  frame:  we  see  the  narrow  track 
which  she  is  aetoallj  pacing,  and  that  which  she 
will  shortly  reach  after  a  turn  ia  the  road,  but 
not  this  iiiner  turn  itself.  Mr.  Henry  3foore 
sends  two  extremetj  fine  marines :  SttmmBr  MooTt- 
light  in  the  Dowra,  where  all  i^  peaceful,  blended 
but  not  monotonous,  perhaps  rather  too  fullj 
li^rhted  ;  and  Outtide  the  Sariour,  a  wrecked  ship 
coing  to  pieoea  in  the  incessant  and  relentless 
dash  of  billows.  Though  the  use  of  colour 
here  has  some  tinge  of  opacity,  tbia  is  a 
jrreat  example  of  aea-painling.  The  determined 
atudj  and  indefatigable  eiecutire  precision  of  Mr. 
Brett  entitle  him  to  similar  praiaa  for  the  verr 
different  aspect  of  sea  which  he  has  treated  in  his 
i^'ree  and  StiepUi  of  tite  (Sumnd  Itlandt  \  multi- 
tudinous blue  ripples  eteeped  in  aunny  calm,  cleft 
by  the  bore  but  pmnacled  and  golden-tinted  rocks. 
Beyood  these  the  sea  still  stretches  far,  and  mixes 
with  the  boriion;  a  barque  with  expanded  sails 
might  almost  be  floating  upon  either  element. 
TVk  FaUov)  Fidd  is  among  the  finest  and  most 
important  landscapes  eTer  produced  by  Ur.  Oakea, 
grand  in  its  simple  reali^.  The  forwronnd  is 
bisected  between  the  brown  field,  ana  a  grasay 
space  throogh  which  a  rivulet  runs  into  the  wider 
central  river.  In  the  early  spring,  the  sky  is 
gleaming  and  grey-clouded  i  the  rooks  are  ban- 
ning to  build  in  the  leafless  trees.  Mr.  Smart 
stands  prominently  forward  among  the  namerous 
painters  of  rock  and  torrent,  mostly  Scottish  in 
subject ;  bis  Gloom  of  Olen  Ogla  is  an  impresaive 
treAtment  of  desolate  mountain-eeenery,  with  a 
pale  and  stormy  Imnour  tbrougb  the  rolling 
mist.  The  gi^t  proportion  of  grey  hues 
which,  along  with  yellowish  greens,  consti- 
tute the  colour-scheme  of  the  picture,  are 
not  allowed  to  become  alaty  or  oppreaaive.  ■S'um- 
mer  Dnys  for  Me  is  a  very  masterly  but  not 
spfcially  elaborate  example  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt; 
meadows  resting  in  fall  but  rather  pale  sunlight 
at  the  akirtfl  oi^ a  Welsh  mountain.  Mr.  R.  W, 
Macbetb  sends,  in  his  Ca'  the  yowet  to  the  knoices, 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  sweetest  landscapes  in 
the  exhibition :  it  ia  a  genuine  piece  of  rural 
verdure,  rich,  true,  and  very  broad  ;  broad  to  a 
rather  dangerous  decree,  though  in  this  instance 
not  tranagraoaing  what  ia  permiasible.  Another 
excellent  exhibitor  is  Mr.  II.  R.  Robertson,  the 
painter  of  Jfinier.  A.  human  personage  is  promi- 
nent here — an  old  woman  sawing  a  Tog  of  wood 
bard  by  a  pump  :  this  gives  a  rather  odd  yet  per- 
fectly appropriate  point  of  incident.  A  nlougued 
field,  with  rain  in  its  furrows,  lies  in  retiring  per- 
spectii'e  ;  under  a  grey  dense  mass  of  sky,  a  light 
tvbitisb  lino  deSnes  the  horizon ;  crows  clang  and 
wheel.  Along  with  this  we  may  name  A  Lona 
Shore,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Reid,  most  striking  in  its 
truth,  which  conveys  sentiment  ns  well  as  sem- 
blance :  the  grey  day  is  wearing  late,  &  pale  sheen 
dapples  the  saturated  beach. 


icapiat,  William  Davia  of  Liverpool:  it  is  clear 
tbat  no  small  portion  of  the  father's  faculty 
has  descended  to  the  son.  Not  that  the 
atter  painta  in  an  imitatii'e  style  ;  he  goes  to 
lature,  as  bis  father  did,  and  then  painta  without 
tervile  dependence  on  any  one.  In  his  present 
picture  there  are  a  lai^  number  of  things 
loneetly  observed  and  realised,  and  well  kept 
together  ;  the  roll  of  clouds,  and  impending  dark 
iinsa  aloft,  the  shadows  on  the  eballow  eea,  the 
jale  sands  in  sunlight,  the  furay  foreground. 
'itrfitfed   Sheep,   by   Mr.  Mac^^'hi^ter,  is  nuother 


simple   and  very   enjoyable  coast-pietute.      The 

sheep  ere  walking  along  the  grass-tufted  shingles 
of  a  rainy  sea-ahore;  two  of  them  turn  uide.  to 
have  a  look  at  a  seir^ull.  A  pale  gleam  of  sun 
modifies  tbe  green  into  yellow,  curving  off  towaids 
the  gTe;^  of  the  sea.  A  cascade-picture  by  tbe 
same  painter,  Land  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Flood, 
ia  very  able  ;  the  wMer  plunges  down  with  a  nub 
tbat  makes  one,  in  &ncy,  hear  tbe  impetuous  nn- 
intennitteQce  of  ite  roar.  Many  trees,  torn  off  by 
the  wind,  lie  prostrate  on  the  rocky  banks.  A 
Mouniahi  Stream,  Olen  Croi/,  Arrart,  presents  a 
much  milder  aspect  of  Scottish  acenerv,  and  pre- 
sents it  with  a  fineness  of  work  and  delicacy  of 
completion  in  which  few  landscapiets  can  vie  with 
its  author,  Mr.  Waller  Paton. 

We  must  now,  though  with  some  reluctance  at 
dealing  so  cursorily  with  several  highly  praise- 
worthy exhibitors,  dispose  of  the  remaining  land- 

Uolin  Hunter,  Hoitrt  of  Reit,  and  Oioe  Way, 
sea-pictures  of  much  ability,  but  not  ao  much  of 
patient  working-out ;  the  former  based  chiefly  on 
Mr.  Henry  Moore's  style,  and  tbe  latter  on  Mr. 
Hamilton  Macallum's.  G.  E.  Johnson,  The  Har»»- 
dealer,  going  along  a  road  deeply  trenched  with 
rain.  Kdwm  Edwards,  Qain^ioreugh't  Zone,  with 
leafless  traes,  a  little  excessive  in  rigidity.  Peter 
Graham,  CrotnngtheMoor,»:ai  TwtUyht:  in  both 
tbeae  works  certain  aspects  of  rainy  atmosphere 
are  caught  with  felicity,  but  they  are  sketchy  and 
hurried,  and  waver  between  the  ragged  and  the 
flimsy.  Mr.  Orabam  can  and  ought  to  work  more 
soundly   than    thU.      D.   Murray,    The    VaU   <^ 

Coruiek,  lite  of  Skye.  J.  L.  Picaering,  Duerted, 
an  old  water-mill.  I^Neil,  The  Falii  at  In- 
vermoriiton.  Loch  Nett:  this  and  other  landscapes 
by  Mr.  O'Xeil  are  agreeable  and  efficient  ■po- 
ductions— one  of  them  (No.  187)  not  much  un- 
like Mr.  Hook's  work:  they  evince  in  the 
painter  a  sort  of  capacity  with  which  be  is  not 
generally  credited.     A.  W.  May,  HopwoM  Wood, 

Winter,  with  patchea  of  snow,  too  unalteringly 
white,  on  tbe  soil  amid  tbe  fir-trunks.  R.  !■. 
Ricbtuds,  On  the  Colder,  patting  Thunder-doud; 
true  in  aspect — a  abndder  aeema  to  paaa  through 
the  trees,  which  stand  out  relieved  upon  a  dark 
slaty  sky,  and  the  river  crisps  along  its  ripples. 
A.  Hague,  Near  Trouibeck  and  The  Someilaadi 
true  and  ve^  clever,  but  too  much  in  the  way  of 
mere  biU  of  effect,  jolted  in  and  then  left.  In 
the  former,  the  nearly  leafless  trees  reach  out 
graceful  arms.  Linnell  senior.  Wood*  and  Forettt ; 
a  very  vigorous  specimen  of  the  exbaustlesa 
veteran, — the  figures  capitally  introduced.  W. 
Linnell,  Happen  on  the  Road,  powerfbl,  but 
somewhat  exceeaive  in  warmth  or  colour.  H, 
Goodwin,  Old  Gentility,  a  town-view  with  a 
river,  a  noticeable  work.  C.  H.  Brockman,  T/t« 
CSote  of  an  Autumn  Day,  and  a  very  wet  one  to 
boot ;  a  aoaked  road  and  time-worn  i^ter-mill, 
painted  with  a  light  hand.  A.  Duncan,  Waiting 
for  the  Lifd)oai,  a  huddle  of  dim  shapes  on  tbe 
pier,  interestingly  managed.  J.  Docharty,  Gaffing 
a  Salmon  and  The  Dochart  in  Spate,  JSllin, 
Ptrlhthire : '  large  works  of  considerable  ability, 
tbe  latter  being  the  stropger  in  subject-matter 
and  execution.  Percy  Macquoid,  Wave* ;  a 
remarkable  study  of  sea,  and  of  rainy  sky 
with  green  gleams,  the  foamy  foi«ground  very 
boldly  done,  and  the  marbling  of  the  curved 
breakers  highly  skilled.  W.  McTaggart,  "  'T«a* 
autumn,  and  tunthine  aroee  on  the  vay;"  a 
well-sized  view  of  tbe  ragged  skirts  of  a  strag- 
gbng  village,  probably  S«)ttish,  with  childr^ 
making  themselves  as  nappy  as  lazineaa  can  do — 
all  treated  in  an  open  and  &ee,  if  perliape  too 
obvious  manner.  R.  W.  Allan,  Waiting  the  Tide, 
a  capital  sea  and  shore  piece. 

We  should  name  also — C.  Napier  Hemy,  Zon- 
don  Sioer,  the  Limehoute  Sarae-bttHdert ;  A.  Par- 
sons, £j:eiint  (swallows  aasembling  before  migra- 
tion) ;  Baveu,  The  heaven*  decUtrt  the  glory  of 
God;  J.  W.  B.  Knight,  Twilight;  C.  P.  Knight, 
The  Eiitrmice  to  Sriitol  Bocks,  Eoenmg  Tide;  J. 


B.  McDonald,  Old  Convent,  Vemoe;  Oooke,  T/m 
Moaatmu  and  Plain  of  Denderah ;  Vieat  Cole, 
Siehmmid  Bill,  and  Loeh  Skaoaig.  Iiie  of  Sk^e; 
£.  A.  Watarlow,  A  Rock-bound  Coatt ;  Sir  R.  P. 
Oollier,  The  Wetterhom  from  Haeenlaiai  J.  H, 
Sampson,  O^ (two fishing-boats  launched);  J.  H. 
Davies,  AUington  MiU,  and  Old  JUiU-toheel ;  F.  £. 
Oox,  Awtumn,  and  In  the  pteatant  Orchard-ciete*; 
Hodgson,  The  Turn  of  the  Tide ;  Macartney,  Wett 
Wii^  t'n  Avtitmn ;  A.  J.  Lewis,  Among  the 
Birchet ;  Thorbum,  On  the  Borough  Moor  near 
Edinburgh  ;  C.  J.  Lewis,  A  Kentiih  Mill,  Evening ; 
H.  Mscallum,  Wabbletwick  Ferry;  T.  Lloyd, 
Summertime,  Sooth  Devon  ;  Iisader,  Wild  Water ; 
H.  Martin,  Mount'e  Ray,  Fiehing  Village ;  Alias  A. 
Walls,  Caurtynrd  of  a  Dmiy-fiirm ;  T.  B.  Hardy, 
Flood~tide,  ScAevemngen  ;  ¥.  W.  Meyer,  Evening 
at  Stotley,  near  Harwich ;  Aumonier,  The  Thainet 
at  Great  JUarloiB ;  Small,  The  Mettenger,  Autumn ; 
A.  Bouviar,  Sumet;  A.  Stuart  Wortley,  View 
from  Whamelife  Cragt,  Autumn;  T.  Green,  Still 
Watera;  J.  J.  Bannatyne,  A  Summer  Evetung  at 
Loch  Ave;  Bough,  Yanwath  Hall,  WetimorUmd: 
J.  W.  Mclnlyie,  Bridlington  Quay. 

W.  M.  KossKm. 


ART  SALB. 

Mbssbb.  OoBiariE,  Muiaoir,  and  Woons  were 
occupied  last  week  with  tbe  sale  of  Mr.  Olad- 
stone's  collection.  Their  great  rooms  were 
crowded  on  the  view  days  with  persons  anxious 
to  see  the  collection,  but  the  attendance  on  tbs 
days  of  sale  was  not  conspicuously  larce,  and  the 

Elces  fetched   were  not  very  high.     Hut  it  mav 
remembered   that   the    collection   itself    wm 
chiefly  remarkable  in  virtue  of  its  collector. 

The  Wedgwood  stood  its  ground  inirly  well. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  prices:— A  vase 
and  cover,  coloured  in  imitation  of  brown  agate, 
with  partly-gilt  handles,  formed  as  satvrs'  nuaks, 
23^.  7t. ;  a  green  vase  and  cover,  with  gilt  festoons 
and  drapery,  and  a  pair  of  flowerpots  with  raised 
white  ornaments,  12^  l-'i. ;  a  milh-iug,  sucrier, 
and  cup,  with  checkered  blue  and  white  pattern, 
on  oval  plateau,  with  border  of  ribands  and  ivy 
leaves,  46/.  3t. :  a  medallion  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
151.  I5i.  j  an  oblong  plarjue,  with  a  nymph  and 
Cupids  aacri&cing  before  a  atatue  of  Flora,  in 
white  on  aage  green  ground,  in  glazed  black  wood 
&ame,  7Sl.  ICtt. ;  a  fine  vase  with  serpent  handles, 
and  with  Apollo  and  the  Muses  in  relief  in  white 
1  pale  blue  ground,  851, 


A  Chelsea  cofiee 


and  gold,  fluted  and  paintt'd  with  flowers,  fetched 
221.  i  a  tea  service  sold  in  deUil  for  4.18/. ;  the 
largest  sum  realised  for  any  single  piece  was  that 
obtained  for  the  teapot,  Mo/.  A  set  of  four  vasee, 
of  BCToU  design,  eocraeted  with  figures,  tVuita,  and 
flowers — the  Seaaons — aold  for  i-i\l,  6«.  Of  the 
Worcester  china,  a  teapot  and  cover,  painted  with 
poatoral  figures  In  Und^ape,  and  signed  and 
dated  1772,  fetched  3W.  The  same  price  was 
reached  by  a  dark-blue  basin,  painted  with  Wat- 
teau  figures ;  a  two-handled  cup  with  cover  and 
saucer,  Derby  china,  was  sold  for  23/.  12*.  Cd.; 
a  set  of  three  dark-blue  vases,  with  white  scroll 
handles  and  raised  flowers  in  colours,  each  painted 
with  a  medallion  of  classical  figures  in  a  land- 
scape, birds  on  the  reverse,  realised  100/. — it  was 
ascribed  to  Worcester,  but  aome  considered  it 
Ohebwa. 

There  was  little  of  importance  in  the  Oriental 
china  which  commenced  tbe  second  day's  sale. 
The  Italian  ware  followed,  and  among  it  we  may 
note  first  a  circular  Florence  dish,  with  blue 
flowers,  sot  Of  the  Capo  di  Monte  tigures,  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  on  eoonised  plinth,  221.  la. ; 
Samson  shiying  the  Philistines,  3-21.  lit.;  the 
Idocoon,  221. ;  a  large  plaque,  Bni;;-hua  and 
Ariadne  and  other  figures  m  nigh  rrliul',  QOi. ;  a 
coffee-cup  and  saucer,  with  the  Choii'e  of  Paria 
and  other  subjects  in  reliut'nnd  colourx.  ;be  aaucer 
with  cusids  and  festoons  in  reiii-t',  1  -i.  lOi. ;  a 
two-hanaled  cup   and    saucer,  i\ith   I'iana  and 
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■hields  tuid  festoona  on  the  saucer,  221. ;  a  paii  of 
seated  figures  of  utyrs,  on  pilt  wood  pedeaUls, 
281.  17*.  Qd.  The  Quarten  of  the  Globe,  a  set  of 
four  tine  groups,  etich  with  a.  femnle  flfrura  on 
lock-worii  Btand,  with  b,  wster  god  and  emblam&tie 


The  GMm&n  chinft  fetched  gnnerallv  lower  pricM. 
A  group  of  children,  Berlia,  fetched  13J.  15i.  \  s 
Dresden  ietuOe  withviae-brancli  handles,  17l.Qt.Bd.; 
a  VienneBe  ieutUe,  331.  lOt. 

The  foUowing  objects  in  old  nlver  and  ailvei- 
pilt  attracted  notice :— A  maBBive  silver-gilt  tan- 
kud,  chaeed  with  figures  SBcrificiiig  to  the  golden 
calf,  in  high  relief,  601.  B». ;  a  pair  of  oval  dishes, 
duwed  with  landscapes,  and  with  heads  in  me- 
dallioDB,  S7l. ;  a  pearl  nautilus  cup,  mounted 
with  silver-gilt,  od  coral  stem  and  Bilrer-giLt  foot, 
with  figuiea  of  snimals,  201.  Bt. ;  a  silver-^t  dish, 
with  group  of  figures  in  high  relief  in  gold  filling 
tlie  centre,  jewelled,  and  with  enamelled  plaques 
on  the  rim,  521.  lOt. ;  a  silver-gilt  dish,  embossed 
with  fruit  and  Sowers  in  coloured  enamel,  and 
wi^  vartouB  precious  stones  set  in  high  coUets, 
SOI. ;  a  large  silver-gilt  table  ornament,  sur- 
mounted by  an  enamelled  group  of  a  pelican  and 
ita  young,  9CU. ;  a  deep  blue  enamel  box,  with  a 
miniature  of  a  female,  and  an  ivory  patch  box, 
with  Cupid,  151.  15*. ;  a  pmt  of  siivei'-plt  vases, 
chaaedwith  shell  and  scrolls  and  set  with  polished 
stones,  SOI.  The  total  of  the  three  days'  sale 
amounted  to  6,816/. 

On  Saturdav  were  sold  the  pictures :  one  or  two 
,..    ...  _r_ .„^ave 

the  Virgin  with  the  Infaat  Saviour  and  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  SS.  Jerome  and  Catherine  and 
the  Ma^fdolen  reading;  behiud — was  exhibited  at 
Leeds  in  ]«08.  It  fell  for  483/.  Two  pictures 
iiom  the  Davenport  Broralev  collection — the  one 
a  Joachim  Patenier  (attributed  to  that  master  by 
Dr.  Waapsn),  sold  for  SQL  5s. ;  the  other,  attri- 
buted to  Vivarini,  sold  for  63/.  For  contemporary 
work  tho  lajT^est  siuu  realisod  was  that  obtained 
by  a  Dvce,  A  I^adv  weitring  a  Coronet  of  Jas- 
mine, 420/.  The  jpictures  amounted  in  ail  to 
3,24a/.,  which,  with  the  money  obtained  for  the 
china,  plate,  and  a  few  carvings  we  have  not  par- 


TflB  Marlborough  collection  of  gems  was 
knocked  down  on  Stonday  to  Mr.  Agoew  for 
36,000  guineas.  It  haa  become  the  property  of 
Mr.  Broomielow  of  Manchester,  and  of  Battiesden, 
Bedfordshire, 

FiTB  remarkable  pieces  of  tapestry — tbe  designs 
tetken  from  Raffaelle's  pictures  on  the  L<^e  of  the 
Vatican— were  sold  for  715/.,  this  week,  hv 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge.  They  were  wi 
about  sixteen  feet  high,  but  of  various  widths. 
The  designs  of  the  master  have  not  been  cloeely 
adhered  to.  A  note  in  the  Daily  A'euv  claims  for 
them  n  Flemish  origin,  and  conjectures  that  thev 
•re  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteeoth 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
So  MTCH  inter*8t  has  been  excited  in  Liverpool 
by  the  forthcoming  autumn  exhibition  of  picturea 
that  a  return  iias  been  moved  for,  aud  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  Council  fleeting,  of  all  the 
pictures  purcha«ed  by  the  Corporation,  with  a 
view,  it  is  believed,  of  proving  that  the  Fine  Arts 
Committee  have  been  too  timid  to  purchase  fi«t- 
rate  pictures.  This  is  a  satistactory  proof  that 
public  feeling  is  being  at  last  arouaed,  even  at 
Liverpool,  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 


ng  was  entertainod  by  the  Liverpool  Art  Club 
Monday,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  upon  the 
of  hia  picture,  Tlie  Babyivnian  Marriage 


The  .choir  of  Rochester  Cathedra),  which  was 
opened  about  a  fortnight  ago,  tvfter  works  of  re- 
storation that  have  occupied  more  than  two  years, 
is  a  good  proof  of  what  con  be  done  in  tlie  way 
of  restoration  without  destroying  the  ori^nn&l 
character  of  a  building.  Indeed,  the  principal 
work  at  Rochester  has  consisted  in  clearing  nway 
superstructures  of  later  date  and  carrying  out  and 
reetoring  as  far  as  poeaible  the  deagn  of  the 
original  architect.  Forinstacce,  the  six  Early  Eng- 
liah  windoWBoftbe  apee,  which  have  been  long  lost 
to  ught,  have  been  restored  and  filled  with  good 
harmoniously  coloured  glass.  The  floor  of  the 
presbytery  has  been  lowei^  to  its  original  level, 
and  by  this  means  the  Purbeck  marble  bases  of 
the  shafts,  before  hidden,  have  been  brought  to 
light.  Some  interesting  diaper  work  was  also 
discovered  on  the  south  walls  of  the  choir,  in 
which  the  Lion  of  Enghind  alternated  with  the 
Fleur^ie-lis.  Above  this  was  a  border  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  varioua  bishops  of  Ilochester  iiaia 
Ralph  do  Turbin,  ll]4,andbeIow,  n  narrow  inter- 
laced border.  All  this  had  been  hidden  behind 
the  high  stalls  erected  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  liaa  now  been  restored  where  it  was  poBsible, 
and  imitated  in  other  places  with  great  care  and 
very  good  efiect-  Concerning  the  new  reredoB 
opinions  ore  likely  to  dill'er  according  as  the 
critics  ore  admirers  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  de- 
signs or  not.  Wliatever  may  be  thought  as  to 
its  taste,  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  workmansUp.  One 
feels,  however,  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  want  of 
harmony  between  it  and  the  general  design  of  the 
building,  w[iich  in  almost  all  other  respects  pre- 
serves its  Early  English  character. 

-V  cuRiotTB  piece  of  art  workmanship  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  hits  been  lent 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Kouth 
Court.  It  is  a  four-wheeled  chariot  in  silver, 
dntivD  by  four  horses  abreast.  Within,  five  gro- 
tesque figures,  presumably  o  masquerading  party, 
are  represented.  One  of  them,  crowned  ns  a  king 
and  seated  under  a  sort  of  canopy,  holds  a  goblet 
in  his  hand  which  an  attendaitt,  dressed  in  lurban 
and  feathers,  is  about  to  fill  witb  wine.  Another, 
wearing  a  fool's  cap,  is  politely  bowing  to  the 
Bpeclntore.  Two  others  are  lighting  with  sticks, 
while  a  monkey  holdinir  an  apple  completes  Ihe 
motley  group.  The  driver  of  the  car  pits  on  a 
seat  supported  by  scroll  brackets  projecting  from 
the  aides,  and  two  soldiers  armed  cap-a-pie  ride 
beside  it.  The  car  itself  is  richlv  ornamented 
with  rfpfmtsf  work  and  studded  with  turquoises, 
garnets,  and  other  stones.  The  back  of  it  is 
diapered,  and  upon  it  is  represented  an  ape  holding 
a  snield,  upon  which  is  inscribed  "  Z'  imperadorf 
dfl  Giomof,  daegnalo  rd  rtrffiutof  dn  Ltuatfnola  da 
Jtmi  e  Eiatto  Vmraa  MVXCIIIir  Th'iawould 
seem  to  show  that  the  workmanship  was  Venetian, 
but  moet  critics  consider  the  car  to  be  of  German 
origin.  The  artist's  name,  however,  is  certainly 
not  German. 

Dtuth  has  jnit  stricken  down  one  of  the  last 
and  moBt  illustrious  representativeB  of  the  French 
romantic  school:  Baiye  succumbed  on  the  27th 
nit.  to  on  affection  of  the  heart,  rendered  incurable 
by  age.  Louis  Antoine  Barye  was  bom  at  Tarie 
in  1706.  He  served  his  apprenticeehip  with  a 
steel-engraver.  When  called  by  ^e  conscription 
to  join  the  ranks,  he  entered  the  engineers,  and 
was  commissioned  to  draw  plans  and  model  reliefs. 
After  1804  he  entered  the  studio  of  the  painter 
Gros,  and  followed  the  courses  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  He  took  part  in  several  competitions, 
and  won  a  priie  of  the  second  class.  Happily,  be 
did  not  gain  the  firat  prize,  which,  by  sending  him 
to  Iionie,  would  certainly  have  impaired  his 
originality,  and  hja  Inlent attained  a  surerdevelop- 
ment  on  his  native  soil.  He  belonged  to  a  poor 
family  and  worked  in  jeweUers'  shopB.  In  1&>7, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  some  huBts ; 
but  his  reputation  was  chieliy  made  at  the  follow- 
ing Salons  by  his  studies  of  wild  animals,  to  which 


he  gave  a  character  that  has  never  been  surpassed, 
or  even  equalled.  He  once  showed  in  a  group  of 
Thetem  ^fighting  icith  the  MinUaur  bis  twofold 
talent  of  expressing  the  forme  of  men  and  of 
animals.  His  success  in  the  presentation  of  the 
latter  haa  caused  his  high  qualities  as  a  portrait- 
sculptor  to  be  forgotten.  Hehas,  however,executecl 
several  statues  of  men  on  horseback,  and  has  given 
a  proof  of  his  great  decorative  talent  in  four 
groups— the  I'ean,  War,  Force,  and  Order  which 
crowu  the  angles  of  two  of  the  pavilions  of  the 
new  Louvre.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Acadd- 
mie  dea  Beaux-Arts  in  1868.  He  was  also  a 
painter,  and  painted  various  wild  aTiim>ln  in 
water-colours — lion^  tigeia,  hoars,  and  stags — with 

?reat  power  of  drawing  and  very  vigorous  colour. 
Ve  shall  hereaflar  devote  a  special  article  to  this 
eminent  artist.  He  was  also  an  arUst  and  dealer 
in  bronzes,  hut  sold  no  works  except  of  bis  uwu 
modelling.  He  has  brought  once  more  into  vogue 
the  almost  forgotten  method  of  Mating  "a  cire 
perdue,"  a  process  which  destroys  none  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  model. 

Che  of  the  most  competent  arclritects  of  the 
French  school,  Henry  liabrouste,  member  of  the 
Institute,  is  also  dead.  He  was  bom  at  Paria  in 
1801,  the  youn^  brother  of  an  architect  and  a 
man  of  distinction,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
College  Sointe-Barbe,  fiunoua  for  its  liberal  tradi- 
tions. He  entered  the  studios  of  Vaudoyer  and  of 
Lebas,  and  in  1824  gained  the  grand'  prize  of 
Rome.  Bis  studies,  executed  while  he  waa  a 
student,  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at  Paeatum, 
have  remained  bmous.  He  was  commissioned  in 
1843  to  rebuild  the  library  of  Sointe-Genevieve 
near  the  Pantheon,  which  was  originally  installMl 
in  the  buildings  of  an  old  convent.  He  resolutely 
broke  with  the  academical  traditions,  and  pro- 
duced a  building  at  once  original  and  elegant,  and 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  requirement  of  study  and 
to  the  convenience  of  the  puUic.  Ho  was  de- 
nounced as  a  Komontic ;  but  the  applause  of  public 
opinion  was  so  graieral  that  the  Institute  found 
itself  compelled  to  ofler  bira  the  chair  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Hittorf.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
li'bcral  mind,  ever  open  M  new  attempts,  and  lent 
the  protection  of  his  name  and  authoritv  to  the 
schools  which  profesBed  modem  science,  notably 
the  school  founded  by  M.  Emile  TrSlat, 

The  productions  of  the  pupils  of  the  Scbo'il  oi' 
Rome,  painters,  sculptors,  engravers  on  metal  and 
on  precious  stones,  have  been  on  exhibition  since 
Sunday  lust  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arta.  Thay 
are  nuiueroua  and  interesting.  We  may  raention 
among  the  paintings  an  excellent  composition  of 
Bai/it/ieba  m  the  Bo(A,  by  a  second-year  student, 
M.  Ferriei',  who  distinguished  himsalf  at  tha 
Salon  as  a  colouriat  and  draughtsman  by  a  Gitnu- 
tnede  carried  offta  Henven  by  thtEtigU  of  Jupiler. 
M.  Ferrier  is  a  pupil  of  tho  master  of  MM.  ;Vlphouae 
Legroa,  Fantin  and  Solon,  M.  Leeocq  de  Boia- 
baudrau,  who  has  been  sacrificed  by  thu  admini»- 
tration  because  the  course  of  teaching  opened  by 
him  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ecole  de  M^ecino  gave  um- 
biage  Ui  the  pedants  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- .Vrta. 
We  may  aleo  note  in  sculpture  the  contribution 
of  M.  Idrac,  a  first-year  student,  who  sends  a  copy 
in  marble  of  the  Faun  toith  the  FltUe,  and  a  larjjo 
baarelief  of  the  Good  Samariian ;  he  obtaineii 
the  prize  two  years  ago  with  a  very  touching  group 
of  OrjiheM  imng  Eitrydice.  M.'  Ooutanj  too,  ft 
fourth-vear  ."tudent,  exhibits  an  aDegorical  basrelief 
of  Agncidture,  a  statue  of  Rot,  and  a  great  detro- 
rative  basrelief  of  Oediptu  ami  thr  Sph;rn.r,  vi-orhs 
of  great   charm,   although   not   free   from   lunn- 

TnERP.  baa  just  arrived  at  Paris  a  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  Chinese  works  of  art  Irouifht 
over  by  M.  Sichel.  It  appears  the  late  lim- 
peror  Kienlong,  anxious  to  ruplaca  hie  treasures 
destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Summer  I'alace  by 
the  French  and  English  troops,  siint  emissaries  tti 
every  port  of  bis  dominions  to  collect  them  ;  but  ; 
on  tiie  death  of  the  Emperor,  the  guardians  uf  hi;> 
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inftat  II I  Mini    euiaed  ihB  yrbaie  to  be  lojil  by 

public  auction.  M.  Sichel  was  one  of  tha  chief 
DuehaaerH,  Mid  tbeee,  tog;eU)er  irith  the  objects 
ae  iuu  T"''iff"K  coUected  at  Pekisg,  fona  s  seiiei 
of  worln  of  the  highest  iutereet  nod  importiutce. 
Hie  coUeetuu  is  not  ^et  wboll;  unpacked,  but  will 
ba  diqil«rad  in  tha  3tue  Pigaile,  untH  dispersed  hj 
puUic  sale  dther  in  Puis  or  London. 

A  BTATtn  of  Fire  Laeordure,  esacnted  by  the 
scid|>tor  Bomussieux,  has  just  been  iiuiugnnled  at 
Flavignj. 

The  7omi^EiBr<^  Spain  me  a. large  pnrchaaar 
of  the  wwrka  o[  Fortuay  at  the  late  «aLe  of  hia 


y\x  hara  noaivad  H.  F.  Oaillard'e  eiwi 
iD^  of  the  Pope  and  the  CaiEt«  de  Gm 
boid.  We  spoke  of  the  fiitt  in  diaciuainir  ac 
of  the  works  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1674. 
is  a  raj  remArkable  example  of  modern  line 
^linii-  ^B  head  of  the  Cumte  de  Chambord 
ulTered  to  the  enpraTer  less  opportunity  for  notice- 
able skill  in  moaelling,  but  it  is  in  no — 

inconeidarable  work. 

Tke  Munich  puien  annoance  that  a  Oeoenil 
Oennan  Azt  and  Industrial  Exhibition  nill  be 
held  in  the  sumiuet'  of  1876,  at  Munich, 
memonte  the  twenty-fifth  jubilee  of  the  Art 
Associatioii  of  BaTana,  The  eihilritiMi  wiH 
etude  the  wotka  of  old  a*  well  as  modem  maati  ., 
and  dicolaie  have  been  addressed  to  a  lai^ 
number  of  the  leading  arUats  and  manufacturers 
in  Germany,  uniting'  tbem  to  send  in  contribu- 
tions. Ute  Kinfr  of  Bavaria  has  inibrmed  the 
ERsidtnt  of  the  Association,  Herr  Ferdinand  von 
'iller,  direeUv  of  the  Royal  Kviize  Foundry  at 
Slnnieh,  that  aa  patrmi  of  the  axhibitiixi  he  will 
cuBbikite  >  sum  of  10,000  flanna  towaide  its  ei- 
peaaea,  in  the  hope  that  the  undertaking  may  t«nd 
in  the  promotion  of  a  higher  state  of  deyelopnieiit 
in  the  cultivation  of  art,  and  to  a  better  and  more 
correct  appiedation  of  artistic  products. 

.1  coBRESPOKDGSi  at  Ober-Ammerjfau  states 
that  the  KTonp  of  the  Crucifixion  in  stone  ordered 
In  the  Kiny  of  BaTaxia  will  shortly  be  erected  on 
tiie  moosd  above  the  stage  on  which  the  I^rarion 
Bby  is  perfonned.  The  eoet  of  the  carriage  alone 
T>  eMtmated  at  20,000  florino.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ammct^n  tneaa,  on  the  oeawian  of  tha 
liira  featinl,  to  put  &e  Seicol  (^  tkt  Crom 
I  he  ><ta^,  m  perfennance  in  which  about  i^ut 
iwn^^ns  take  part.  The  &heoi  o^  the  Crou  used 
ID  fuimer  years  to  exert  a  greater  power  of  attrao- 
li-o  ihan  the  Psasion  play  itsetC  The  play  was 
'■"  b«^n  on  June  21,  ana  to  continue,  by  means  of 
the  uan&l  repetitionB,  until  September  30. 

AcoiXMBAi,  statue  of  Alexander  ran  Hamboldt, 
modeUad  b;  Profeesor  Drake,  has  been  recently 
trhibtted  to  dmt  artist's  studio  Ib  Berlin,  pre- 
lioaily  to  tta  Mng  sent  to  America,  where  it  is  to 
he  caM  in  bnmia  and  aet  op  in  the  great  Inter- 
DBtionAl  ExhibstiMi  at  PliQadel|Jua  n«xt  year. 
The  statoe  mneaents  Humboldt  at  about  sixty 
years  of  a^e,  ueaaed  in  the  coatome  of  the  time, 
bat  with  a  desk  &lling  in  large  folds  thrown 
acrose  his  shoulders.  He  is  standing,  holding  in 
riDt;  hand  a  roll  of  paper  against  his  breast,  and 
mtiDg  the  other  tigntJy  on  a  large  ^lobe.  The 
%ure  is  uon  than  three  nitne  in  hei^t. 

A  KEiBOOFSCnvi  fine  art  exhiUUon  is  now  open 
it  Nancy,  in  Lorrain^  and  is  said  to  be  ooe  of 
the  nM«t  important  axhibitioiu  that  have  a>  yet 
btai  hold  ut  the  pTOTincea.  Lonaine  baa  pro- 
duoed  ft  goodly  number  of  Badve  artiata,  and  iWr 
wutka  foim  an  intereetiiu'  feature ;  beside  this, 
however,  all  the  rich  collectors  and  amateors  of 
the  proTince  have  contributed  most  generously  all 
their  gn«tett  treasures.  "  The  exhibition,"  gays 
VArt,  "is  quite  an  unexpected  revclstion  of  the 
utiatie  wealth  of  the  country."  It  is,  like  last 
MBiner'a  azhiUtiOB  at  tha  Palais  Bourbon,  for  the 
htMtitof  the  jMor  French  of  the  annexed  pro- 
TiMea. 

Ml.  Edwabs    Thomai,    F.R.S.,    has    ktdy 


written  an  interesting  little  paper,  which  we 
understand  will  appear  in  the  Journal'  of  the 
Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  on  a  Jade  Drinking-cnp  of 
the  Mo^ul  lidupetDr  Jebaogir  (a.d.  lOlUJ,  ooe  of 
the  curiosities  disperaed  at  the  sale  of  Uie  late 
Colonel  Setoa  (luthrie's  Oriental  collection. 
JeULDgit  was  renowned  for  his  exploits  in  the  use 
of  the  wine  cup,  and  Mr.  Thomas  gives  us  a  con- 
aideiable  amount  of  infbnuatiiHi  on  the  subject  of 
the  Emperor's  orgies,  detived  £ram  Jebangir's 
autobiography  and  &om  the  contanpomry  records 
of  the  l^lish  Ambassador ;  but  in  a  quols' 
tion  from  the  fbrmer  be  misaes  the  point  by 
(Huitting'  to  give  the  continuation,  in  which  the 
Emperor  remarks  that  while  he  had  moderated 
his  own  potatiois  he  a«ner  allowed  his  subject* 
to  drink  at  all  I  Jehangir  seems  to  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  sdvanlases  of  that  excdlent 
system  of  toleration  which  oegins  and  ends  with 

A  YKBT  fine  faronie  vaee'  was  lately  found  at 
Cattanzaro,  in  Magna  Graeeia.  Tlu  peasants 
who  found  it  brobe  it  to  a»certain  whet  it  con- 
tained, no  doubt  hoping  to  find  coin.  It  was, 
however,  filled  with  glass  vases,  which  were  un- 
fortunately all  smashwl  by  the  ignorant  tinders. 
The  bundles  only  remain,  and  these  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Prince  Stroizi,  in  Florence. 
The  art  is  of  the  tinest  onalify,  and  the  losa  thus 
resulting  from  the  barbaiisni  of  these  peasants 
utterly  irremediaUe. 

A  BARE  and  beautifnl  spedmen  of  ancient  art 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Director,  Sipnor  0am- 
murini,  of  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  ftluseum  in 
Florence.  Some  time  ago,  in  Iti74,  a  oeasFrnt  in 
the  VhI  di  Ohiana,  near  Tomta,  fiiun^  a  small 
antique  vase,  which  uuha[^ily  be  brt^e  with  his 
spade.  He  sold  the  largest  trajncent  to  a  vendor  of 
antiquities  in  Florence,  from  n-hom  Signer  Gam- 
manni  purchased  it  for  about  300  fnincs.  it  is 
of  the  same  class  of  art  as  the  famous  Partland 
vase  in  the  British  Mitseum,  and  is  of  glass  in 
two  layers-  the  inner  an  intense  blue,  the  upper 
a  solid  white.  It  has  been  cut  with  the  wheel  as 
a  cameo  would  be,  the  wheel-marlis  being  very 
vinble.  The  subject  is  a  baechic  ncritice,  and  the 
art  is  very  fine.  About  a  fifth  part  of  this  beau- 
tiful lacrimatory  is  wanting;  but  a  prize  having 
been  offered  to  any  person  who  might  bring  the 
rest  or  any  part  of  it,  more  has  lately  been  found 
in  the  soil  on  the  sai 

nly  four  vas 

Portland  is  the  most  important  and  beautiful,  and 
that  now  in  the  ^luseum  in  Florence  may  be  con- 
sidered the  next  in  rank  as  a  work  of  ancient  art. 
It:  whs  rumoured  some  time  ago  that  the 
house  of  Michel  Angelo,  bequeathed  by  the  last 
descendant,  with  its  contents,  to  the  city  of 
Florence,  was  to  be  decorated  eifemaliy  by  artists 
in  grafitto,  who   volunteered   their  designs    and 


THS  8TAOB. 

Tms  week  there   has  been    nothing   r 


t  the  c 


ion  of  Hamkt  i 


I  at  the 
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This  was  for  some  time  doubted.  The  house  is 
witJiout  architectural  ^eteosions  of  any  kind.  If 
Michel  Anoelo  ever  lived  in  it,  that  was  a  sound 
motive  for  leaving  it  in  its  present  state ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  tldnk  that  he  ever  did  so,  or  ever 
oven  saw  it,  and  its  decoration  in  commemoration 
of  him  is  equally  naeleas  and  unmeaning.  lately 
ike  front  Imw  been  covered  up  with  scafiblding, 
new  window-oils  and  string  courses  are  being  pro- 
vided, and  they  won  required  as  a  mere  question 
of  neceeaajy  repair ;  but  the  tnuMmotation  of  the 
house  externally  into  a  modem  Flotentine  habita- 
tion is  also  in  prepanttion,  the  new  plaster  being 
laid  and  ready  for  the  artists.  These  as  usual — as, 
iii  &ct,  is  invariably  the  caie  in  Florence — have 

Ioairelled  over  the  desuus  and  their  execntion. 
his  local  chanctor  of  t  lonotim  artiBts  has  dis- 
tinguished tbem  for  muty  generations,  and '  has 
*        a  fertile  souroe  of  unfinished  wwk  in  their 

/e  city,  and  may  save  the  Biunarroti  bmilv 

bo4Ne  feara  a  ridiculous  transfonnation,  which 
could  only  hai-e  been  thought  of  in  the  present 
ittite  of  tasta  in  Florence. 


dred  nights  since  the  Isst'day  of  October  in 
year,  aod  that  feet  is  a  test  from  which  some 
might  disoouree  on  the  rising  appreciation  of 
Shak^ere  on  the  boards.  The  conolttsion  might, 
nevntheless,  be  wrongiy  drawn,  after  all ;  many 
eitcnnutanoes  havii^  contributed  to  ensure  for 
Samia  its  course  of  a  couple  of  hundred  per- 
formances. That  the  etage  success  is  both  un- 
precedented and  renuuteble  we  do  not  far  a 
moment  deny.  But  it  argues,  in  truth,  among 
our  plftygoers,  no  constant  devotion  to  Shakspere  for 
Shatspemt's  sake.  The  great  actors  of  old  days 
wlio  played  Hamlet,  played  it  moi^  or  1^  liom 
rtieir  youth  upwards :  the  world  of  tieir  time 
was  accustomed  tti  see  Shakspere  at  the  thaatro, 
and  Shaksperian  parts  were  the  parts  that  actors 
naturally  lell  into.  They  were  not,  in  the  great 
days  of  the  theatre,  very  wont  to  take  the  town 
by  atorni.  HamJet  was  played  now  by  one  man, 
now  by  another,  and  lor  a  few  nights  only, 
with  the  interest  of  the  audience  assured  j  with 
its  esteem  probable,  but  with  its  euthusiasm,  or  at 
all  events  its  wonderment,  uncertain  and  even  un- 
likely. If  ooe  man  failed  or  half  succeeded,  there 
were  other  men  to  whom  the  audience  was  ac- 
customed. To  the  individual  actor  the  ex|teri- 
ment  mattered  much,  but  to  lie  audience  eom- 
paialJvely  little.  And  the  absence  of  long  runs, 
the  frequent  changes  in  actor  and  in  piece,  the  re- 
appearance now  for  B.  few  nights,  and  now  a  year 
later  for  a  few  nights  more  of  any  given  actor  in 
any  given  part,  led  to  the  gradufll  maturing  of 'the 
character  in  the  actor's  hands,  so  that  the  audience 
hardly  knew  at  what  time  the  performance  which 
had  tagun  by  being  not  very  extraordinary,  had 
become  great.  All  this  is  entirely  changed  is  our 
day,  or  what  remains  of  it  remains  only  at  the 
Th&tre  Flanks  or  the  Oddon,  where  perform- 
ances, however  csrelol  in  their  eiuemtie,  ore  often 
tentative  aa  regards  an  individual.  A  promising 
performance  at  the  Od^on  ripens  slowly  into  a 
perfect  one  at  the  Theatre  Franeais;  or  at  the 
Frsn9ai8  itself  from  tha  beginning,  the  thing 
matures :  Sarah  Bernhardt  seen  for  Sie  third  time 
in  Phidre  is  found  better  than  on  the  first ;  Qot'a 
Mercadet  is  not  quite  what  it  was  ten  yeaw  ago  r 
Delaunay,  the^  say,  takes  a  new  view  of  a 
favourite  part  in  De  Musset.  But  the  London 
public  sees  no  process  of  this  sort.  It  sees  three 
kinds  of  ambitious  first  appearances  in  a  grmt  part, 
but  little  of  development.  The  first  m  when  a 
young  man,  who  happens  to  have  the  money,  takes 
a  theatre  that  they  may  see  his  Hamlet.  The 
thing  has  been  done,  but  they  decline  the  invita- 
tion. The  next  is  when  a  toilsome  and  useful 
performer,  to  whom  the  puUic  is  accustomed  in 
secondary  parts,  thinks  a  benefit  performance  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  ajwearing  in  the  first. 
And  the  thud  is  Mr.  Irvinn's  case— and  to  it  we 
attribute  much  of  the  new  Hamlet's  popular  sac- 
csas^ — tbe  case  of  a  man  who  before  touching  the 
drama  of  Shakspere,  either  in  a  great  part  ot  a 
small,  has  made  a  &me,  baa  called  forth  great  ex- 
pectations, has  aroused  a  uniijue  curioeity.  After 
wiiat  Hr.  Irving  had  done  in  piecce  as  varioin  as 
Two  Btmu,  Tke  Belli,  £agme  Aram,  and  lOckf 
Ueu—eaeh  success  an  extraoidiuary  one,  and 
whether  deserved  or  not,  at  all  events  wholly  in- 
dividual and  peculiar— the  Town,  with  its  new 
interest  in  the  Theatre,  was  sure  to  Iwttle  ovw 
Samiee.  To  go  and  see  it  was  a  social 
duty:  the  merit  of  tbe  actor  might  m^e  it  a 
pleasure.  And  then  it  was  diacnssed ;  and  pnttii^ 
aside,  on  the  one  hand,  one  newspaper  writer's 
hysterical  praises,  end  on  the  other,  one  maga- 
ima  writers  patronage,  it  cwne  at  last  to  be 
commonly  acknowledged  that  here  for  the  first 
time  in  our  day  was  HanileL  And  so,  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  nights,  the  actor's  force  and  the 
public  curioaity  have  filled  n  theatre.  Bhak- 
^lere  has  taJien  his  turn  with  Mr.  Wills  and  Mi. 
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Albery.  But  the  piwae  is  ohioflv  with  Mr.  Irving, 
mid  not  for  the  public  The  public  has  developed 
no  new  taate,  hut  has  riiuplT  been  faithful  to  an 
artist  'who  had  proved  himself  great. 

Mb.  Ibviks  annonnced  to  the  audience,  at  the 
two-hundredth  TepresentatioQ  of  Handrt,  that  the 
Lyoeum  Theatre,  which  cloees  to  day,  will  re-open 
in  September.  Macbeth,  as  has  been  preryiouBlj 
reported,  will  be  the  opening  piece,  and  in  due 
time  it  wiU  be  euceeeded  by  Mr,  Tennyson's 
Queen  Mary.  The  farce  will  be  ehanj^  monthly, 
for  the  particular  advantage  of  the  pit  and  gallery, 
and  proDably  of  Mr.  Compton  also,  who  has  played 
«ncs  the  autumn  in  IS*h  out  of  Water. 

Me.  Bdckbtorb's  fiiendit— or  as  many  of  them  as 
could  get  iuBide  a  theatre— filled  the  Haymarket 
on  Saturday  night,  to  rally  roimd  that  genial 
comic  actor  on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit.  The 
performance  itself  was  not  such  na  to  call  for  any 
comment :  Mr.  Sothem's  acting  in  ])avid  Onrrick 
is  already  ao  well  known,  and  thia  waa  the  itAple 
of  the  evening's  entertainment.  Mr.  Sims  Betres 
had  as  usual  volunteered  to  sing  two  aonga,  and 
as  he  is  never  so  gracious  as  when  singing  without 
bwig  ptud  for  it,  he  sang  not  two  but  three,  in 
answer  to  applanse.  It  is  the  custom,  a«  every 
pla^^oer  knows,  for  Mr,  Buckstone  to  Bay  a  few 
worda  on  these  occasions.  His  speech  ia  tame  to 
read ;  funny  to  hear ;  for  he  knows  how  to  record 
eitccess  with  soma  modesty,  and  how  to  acknow- 
ledge failure  with  infinite  good  humour.  Mr. 
Buckstone  on  Saturday  began  by  reminding  the 
audience  that  he  had  been  for  twenty-two  years 
lessee  and  manager  of  the  Haymark^  and  that 
they  might  think  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
retire.     Ha  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

"But,  vhile  etill  remaining  the  ttasee,  you  will  be 
glad,  to  hear  IhAt  the  geoenl  lUBnagement  of  the 
theatre,  both  b«foie  and  behind  the  curtain,  will 
dBvolvenpon  Mr.  Sothem.  Norcquld  I  have  given  it 
into  better  hands.  He  hss  untiring  induBtry,  ia  a 
great  disciplinarian,  and  a  wonderfiilly  atlmctivB 
aetor-ral!  valuable  qnalities  in  the  uonduct  of  a 
thealre;  but  Ihough  by  this  conceasioa  I  shiill  be 
relieved  troai  much  aniieCy  and  responsibility,  I  hope 
you  irill  still  be  glad  to  see  mo  as  an  actor,  and  give 
me  the  gratifjing  feeling  that  Tou  are  not  yet  tin>d  of 
me.  I  hare  no  inleEtion  or  dosica  to  lag  a  useless 
veteran  on  the  stage,  bat  while  yon  conljnua  lo 
Teceiro  me  so  warmly  ni  you  have  done  tliia  evening, 
I  shall  yet  endeavour  to  do  my  beat  to  please  you." 
Mr.  Buckstone  commented  upon  the  commercial 
success  of  the  past  season,  in  which  OurAmeriam 
Couiin  and  Damd  Garrick  had  been  a  sufficient 
attraction.  For  next  season  he  promised  his 
frequenters  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  the  American  comic 
actor,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron — in  a  comedy  of  bis 
own.  Mr.  Sothem  would  also  appear  in  a  new 
and  original  part. 

Thb  Haymarket  le-opened  on  Monday  night, 
under  the  temporary  management  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Bruce.  The  company  is,  in  the  main,  that  from 
the  St.  James's,  and  the  pieces  are  those  which 
Misa  Litton  has  produced  either  there  or  at  the 
Court.  The  Zoo— the  funny  after-piece,  with 
music  by  SuUivan — ia  played  at  the  IDiymarket  as 
after-piece,  as  it  has  lately  been  at  the  St,  James's, 
while  the  principal  piece  of  the  evening  is  that 
which  had  the  greatest  success  achieved  by  the 
late  Court  company;  we  refer,  of  course,  to 
Brighton,  bv  Mr.  Marshall,  adapted  from  the 
Saratoga  of'  an  American  writer,  Mr.  Bronson 
Howard.  Brighton  is  a  bustling  fnrce,  in  four 
acts  instead  of  one.  It  is  entirely  extravagant, 
and  was  received  on  Monday  night  with  every  de- 
monstration of  enthusiastic  approval.  It  owes 
something  to  its  actbg.  The  best  actors  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  their  parts,  but  Tima  doea 
not  appear  to  have  sensibly  staled  them.  Mr. 
Wyndhiun  renituns  as  he  was  at  the  Court,  the 
representative  of  that  hero  of  many  adventures, 
Bob  Sackett  His  performance  is  one  of  much 
spirit,  but  not  of  the  very  high  artistic  value  that 
has  been  claimed  for  it.  Mr.  Bruce  has  fortunate 
moments.    Mr.  de  Vera  repnwnts  one  Cartw, 


whose  manners  have  not  the  repose  that  the  name 
of  his  impersonator  suggests.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill- 
one  of  our  funniest  actors — is  entertaining  as 
Vanderpump.  The  dull  ws«gle  of  his  head  and 
the  awkward  haods  now  clutching  his  pocket 
handkerchief  and  now  his  folded  copy  of  the  DaUg 
Teiegr^h,  as  he  aits,  ill  at  ease,  on  a  bench  in  the 
hall>af  the  Grand  Hotel,  suggest  something  near 
to  a  study  from  life.  The  part  of  EfBe  Reming- 
ton, to  which  during  many  nights  at  the  Oourt 
^eatre  Misa  Litton  gave  some  charm,  is  played 
by  Miss  Edith  OboUis,  with  look  and  manner  re- 
calling, if  we  mistake  not,  those  of  Miss  Ada 
Swanborough.  Miss  Pauline  Markhora,  returning 
from  America,  plays  Mrs.  Alston  suitably,  and  the 
other  women's  parte — those  of  Mrs.  Vanderpump, 
Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Carter— are  pleasantly  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Clifford  Cooper,  Misa  Murielle,  and 


DstKY  Lanx  will  open,  it  is  said,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  with  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  Shauahraun. 
?diss  Bose  Lecleiq  is  engaged  to  act  the  heroine, 
and  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  S)ucicBult  himself  will 
appear  in  the  piece. 

At  Mr.  J.  Clarke's  benefit  at  the  Adelphi  on 
Monday,  Messrs.  James  and  Thome  appeared  in 
the  musical  farce  A  Oreen  Old  Age,  and  Miss 
Furtado  in  her  original  character  of  Esmeralda  in 
Sotre  Dame,  yicholat  Xicldebg  was  also  acted, 
and  the  Bonnie  Fithtai/e  completed   the   ample 


Tee  Criterion  gave  us  on  Tuesday  La  FUle  de 
Madame  Angot  in  French.  Good  aa  the  piece  is, 
in  man^  ways,  in  English,  it  is  of  course  much 
better  in. French;  and  with  the  interpretation  at 
the  Criterion  by  the  well-knovm  Brussels  company 
little  lault  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  said  to  be  in  a  new  piece  by  Mr.  Weatland 
Marston  that  Mr.  Sothem  will  appear,  on  bis  re- 
turn to  London  from  the  provinces. 

Thb  Princess's  Theatre,  which  vras  to  have 
closed  last  week,  remains  open  at  all  events  until 
this  evening  (Saturday),  the  profits  being  promised 
for  the  Bufierers  by  the  French  inundations. 

Ih  Book  the  Third,  Chapter  the  first,  nUyed 
nightly  at  the  Court  Theatre,  the  heroine  s  part 
is  now  acted  by  Miss  M.  Cooper,  who  succeeds 
Miee  Amy  Fawsitt  in  the  character. 

The  performance  on  Tuesday  at  the  Thd&tre 
Fran9sas  was  for  the  benefit  of  ue  suiferars  by  the 
Toulouse  inundations,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
Mdlle.  Blanche  BoretM's  second  appearance  in  the 
Kue  Uichelieu. 

Those  who  know  the  Parieian  theatres  know 
that  the  tapeure-pompiei'e  play  a  great  part  in 
them.  Their  buckets,  their  water  pipes,  their 
uniforms,  are  at  all  times  every  where.  The  safety 
their  presence  guarantees  is  not  purchased  at  a 
small  cost,  and  the  sum  charged  by  the  town  for 
their  attendance  bos  just  been  incr^ised.  A  small 
thing  in  itself,  one  may  say,  but  just  the  Inst 
burden  on  the  over-laden  backs  of  the  Parisian 
managers,  burdened  already  with  excessive  "  droits 
des  pauvres."  It  has  therefore  served  to  bring 
■  misfortunee  to  the  front,  and 
devoted  an  article  to  ex- 
position. The  Ambigu  Comique, 
after  jte  one  succcm  of  Mdlle.  Faigueil  in  JiMe 
Michel, — the  first  for  several  years — has  closed  its 
doors;  the  Ohatelet  is  seemingly  lost  to  hope;, 
the  manager  of  the  Thtitre  Lyrique  Dramatique 
has  paid  thirty  thousand  francs  to  thepoor  this  year, 
and  has  himself  tost  fourteen  thousand  by  the 
simple  process.  The  Chateau  d'Eau  is  closed ; 
the  vaudeville,  by  strange  luck  of  the  moment, 
has  found  a  little  piece  unexpectedly  good,  but  its 
gloomy  past — a  past  without  a  single  triumph,  on 
the  Cbausa^e  d  Antin — is  well  Iniown ;  and  a 
leading  theatre  of  comedy— the  Gymnose — has 


oes  pauvies.  i(  nos  u 
their  grievances  and  misfi 
a  leading  journal  has  de 
plaining  their  position. 
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lowledge. 

M.  ABBkirE  HouBUTx  is  aaid  to  he  a  candidate 
for  the  post  of  manager  at  the  TfafifLtre  Lyrique 
Drunatique.  He  had  foimerly  M,  Perrin's  place 
at  the  ThSitre  Franfois,  and  though  familiar  t- 
some  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Lionardo  da 
Vind,  ia  more  widely  known  as  the  writer  of  very 
bold  stories,  and  the  editor  of  a  magazine  called 
L'AfHitt. 

The  Figaro  announces  that  M.  Emile  Aujpa 
and  M.  Labiche  are  at  work  together  on  a  piew 
for  the  PaluB  Royal ;  an  intimation  whiefa,  not- 
withstanding the  wit  in  La  Baule  and  the  Bucces* 
of  Messrs.  Meilhac  and  Haldvy,  is,  as  fsr  as  k 
concerns  the  author  of  Le  Fib  d«  Qiboyer,  to  V 
taken  with  great  reserve. 

The  Parisian  revival  of  Lee  Deux  OrpheUaa 
cannot  long  continue,  the  engagements  of^  MdDe. 
Dica  Petit  and  Mdlle.  Ang&Ie  Moreau  taking  thea 
elsewhere.  _^___ 

MTTSIO. 

A   Memoir  uf  Michael  WiUiam   Balfe.     Bt 

Charles  Lamb  Kemiey.  (London :  Tinalev 

Brothers,  18?5.) 
It  is  not  very  often  tiiat  the  honour  is  paid 
to  the  memory  of  a  masician,  especially  bl 
English  mnsician,  of  pabliBhing  his  biography 
in  a  large  octavo  vohime  within  a  few  yeorj 
of  his  death.  This  hononr,  however,  h»« 
been  allotted  to  the  composer  of  the  Bohr- 
mian  Oirl ;  and  the  present  work  appeam  ty 
have  a  donble  object — to  narrate  the  leading 
events  of  Balfe's  life,  and  to  make  a  Tigorooi 
attack  on  those  who  venture  to  deny  bin 
the  highest  rank  aa  a  musician. 

Wi^  regard  to  the  biographical  portioir 
of  Mr.  Kenney's  book,  it  has  the  great  merit 
of  being  thoroughly  readable.  It  is  written 
in  a  light  chatty  style,  plentifully  inter, 
spersed  with  anecdotes,  and  not  too  long, 
bat  sadly  deficient  in  dates.  Moreover,  thr 
life  of  Balfe  waa  so  fall  of  vicissitudes,  and 
compriaed  bo  many  cnrious  and  even  roman- 
tic incidents,  that  in  parts  it  reads  rathe.- 
like  a  novel  than  a  biography. 

Michael  William  Balfe  was  bom  at  Dubt 
May  15, 1808.  His  musical  aptitude  sboweu 
itself  so  early  that  at  eight  years  of  age  m- 
read  of  bis  playing  a  violin  concerto  hj 
Mayseder  at  a  concert.  At  the  age  of  fift(t:i 
be  lost  his  father,  and  Immediately  after  thi> 
event  he  went  to  London  with  Charles  Horn, 
the  singer  and  composer.  There  he  obtained 
an  engagement  as  violinist  in  Drury  IjOuc 
Theatre ;  and  by  hia  excellent  violin  playine 
soon  attracted  notice,  and  was  r(used  to  tht 
rank  of  first  violinist,  playing  solos  alter- 
nately with  Mori. 

Not  very  long  after  this — we  cannot  sat 
how  long,  for  Mr.  Kenney's  volum.e  ia  no- 
ticeable for  the  almost  entire  absence  of  dat-es 

Balfe  was  seized  with  the  idea  of  becoming 

a  vocalist,  and  commenced  an  assidaow 
course  of  stndy  for  this  purpose.  His  firsi 
appearance  on  the  stage  (at  Norwich  as 
Caspar  in  the  Freitchvlx)  was,  however,  a 
failure,  in  consequence,  says  his  biographer, 
of  nervonsnesa,  and  he  returned  to  his 
former  post  at  Drury  Lane.  In  the  year 
182&,  as  far  as  we  can  make  oat  from  the 
few  indications  in  the  book,  a  Koman  noble- 
men, Count  Maezara,  happening  to  meet 
Balfe  ftt  an  evening  party,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  likeness  of  the  youth  to  a  son  he 
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had  recently  lost-,  ih&t  be  offered  to  adopt 
him  and  take  him  to  Rome  to  parsne  his 
mnsical  studies.  The  whole  affair,  as  the 
biographer  xajs,  haa  all  the  ^r  of  a  chapter 
in  a  novel ;  the  episode  is  well  told  by  Mr. 
E!enney,  and  certainly  reads  like  romance ; 
however,  the  facts  are  apparently  indis- 
putable. At  all  events,  Balfe  went  to  Italy 
under  the  Count's  protection  ;  and  though, 
for  some  not  very  apparent  reason,  tho  con- 
nexion between  them  was  severed  in  the 
following  year,  his  patron  stiU  continued 
his  kindness,  placing  the  young  musician 
□nder  the  care  of  Federici  at  Milan.  It 
was  here  he  wrote  his  first  work  for  the 
stage — the  ballet  of  La  Perouse,  which  was 
produced  with  snccess  at  La-  Seals — Mr. 
£enney  gives  us  not  the  least  idea  when. 

Space  will  not  allow  us,  and  unfortunately 
it  is  impossible  from  the  volume  before  us, 
to  tbilow  Balfe's  career  closely.  A  few  facts 
may,  however,  be  briefly  given.  From  Milan 
Balfe  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
singing  under  Bordogni,  after  which  he 
made  a  second,  and  this  time  success^, 
appearance  on  the  stage  as  Figaro  in  II  Bar- 
Here  at  Lee  Italiens.  The  state  of  his  health 
shortly  after  caused  him  to  return  to 
Milan,  and  he  there  obtained  an  engagement 
throogh  an  influential  friend  as  fi.rat  bari- 
tone at  the  opera  of  Palermo.  Here  in  1829 
(the  dat«  is  fortunately  given  in  the  com- 
■  plete  list  of  Balfe's  operas  at  the  end  of  the 
volume)  he  produced  his  IRwalldi  se  gteeei, 
the  first  of  nearly  thirty  operas  which  flowed 
from  his  facile  pen.  He  appears  to  have 
remained  in  Italy  till  1835,  sometimes  sing- 
ing, sometimes  composing.  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  his  career,  we  must  call  attention 
to  a  very  remarkable  omission  iu  Mr. 
Keuuey's  book.  In  Mendel's  Coneenationa 
Lwicoti,  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete 
of  the  German  musical  dictionaries,  under 
the  article  "Balfe,"  we  read: — 

*'  WheD  engaffed  in  1835  at  the  Fonice  Theatre 
in  Venice,  ho  fell  into  ill  repute  through  a  veir 
unhappj  alteration  of  the  text  of  Mej'erbeers 
Croctato,  which  he  wished  to  nirBnge  to  suit  better 
the  taste  of  the  day ;  the  attempt  fiiiled  eutirelr, 
and  Bulfe,  who  by  other  enterprises  also  had  made 
himself  numerous  euemieB,  saw  himself  obliged  to 
leave  Italy  altogether." 

Snrely  a  fact  of  such  importance  as  this 
ongbt  to  have  been  mcutioned  iu  a  bio- 
graphy in  which  many  less  important  details 
are  recorded  ;  but  the  only  reference  to  the 
engi^ment  at  the  Fenice  is  in  these  words 
(p.  100)  :  "  he  is  next  to  bo  found  at  the 
Fenice  iu  Venice,  still  singing  in  conjunction 
■with  Malibran."  The  omission  certainly 
seems  to  reqnire  explanation. 

Balfe's  first  English  opera,  The  Siege  of 
Jtochelle,  was  produced  by  the  English  Opera 
Company  on  October  29,  1835,  and  from 
that  time  Balfe's  position  may  be  said  to 
have  been  established.  It  is  needless  to 
enumerate  all  his  subsequent  works.  The 
best  known,  and  perhaps  the  best,  the 
SoJiemiaii  Oirl,  was  bronght  out  iu  1843,  and 
the  JJaughteT  of  8t.  Mark  in  the  following 
vear.  In  1846  he  became  conductor  in  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  a  post  wliich  he  held  till 
1852.  In  1857  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mi-. 
William  Harrison  commenced  their  joint 
management  of  English  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  for  them  Balfe  com- 


posed his  later  operas,  among  which  the  Bote 
of  Cantile  and  SataneUa  were  Uie  most 
popular.  In  1864  he  retired  &oin  aotive 
work,  sold  his  house  in  London,  and  bought 
a  small  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  where,  ex- 
cepting occasional  jouroeys,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  only  composition 
of  importance  during  this  period  was  his 
opera  Tke  Knight  of  tite  LfAtpard,  better 
known  as  II  Taliemano.  He  died  on  October 
19,  1870- 

Balfe's  merits  as  a  composer  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  one  word — tenefhuiess. 
He  had  abundantly  the  gift  of  melody,  but 
he  had  very  little  besides.  Mr.  Kenney  in 
various  parts  of  his  book  is  exceedingly 
bitter  against  the  critics,  because  they  almost 
unanimously  deny  to  Balfe  the  possession  of 
the  highest  musical  powers.  A  few  "  elegant 
extracts"  will  show  the  style  in  which  our 
author  writes  on  this  subject : — 
'  "  The  writera  of  these  abstniBe  profundities  are 
'  often  totallv  ignorant  of  the  subject  they  bo  glibly 
handle,  ana  would  be  puzzled  to  take  part  in  a 
boy'B  '  contb  concert.  They  get  tneinselves 
coached  in  all  this  technical  trash  by  some  needy 
disappointed  pTofeasor,  who  is  gkd  for  the  price 
of  a  dinner  to  vant  his  miBsnthropy  by  the  same 
stroke  alike  on  the  more  prosperous  jouruoUst, 
whom  he  renders  ridiculous,  and  the  successful 
brother  musiciau  the  growth  of  whose  laurels  hs 
helps  for  a  time  to  retard  "  (pp.  134,  136). 

"  To  look  back  at  these  elTusione,  as  I  have 
done,  fills  one  with  astomsbment,  that  peisons 
capable  of  expressing  tbemaelves  in  the  language 
of  educated  men  should  have  allowed  the  paltriest 

eJoiiaj  and  the  most  short-sighted  malice  to 
ve  overcome  in  them  all  sense  of  decency,  all 
dictates  of  prudent  judgment,  all  habits  of  ordi- 
nary courtesy,  to  Bay  nothing  of  common  respect 
for  truth"  (p.  170). 

"  Priggish  pedantry,  fsetidions  dilettanteism, 
and  the  malice  of  profesaioDsI  envy,  had  appar- 
ently barked  and  snarled  themeelvea  hoarse " 
(p.  104). 

"...  the  carping  crew  who  had  so  inceasantly 
yelped  at  his  heels  "  (p.  3S1). 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  number  of 
these  unpleasant  quotations ;  but  we  will 
merely  remind  Mr.  Kenney  of  the  well- 
known  saying  that  abuse  is  almost  in- 
variably a  sign  of  a  weak  cause.  Oar  author's 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  of  his  memoir  is 
perfectly  natural  and  excusable;  but  we 
believe  and  (we  may  add,  for  bis  own  sake) 
hope  Mr.  Kenney  is  not  a  musician ;  and  if 
he  be  not,  he  is  not  qualified  to  judge 
between  Balfe  and  his  critics ;  and  we  say 
most  emphatically  that  be  baa  no  righl> 
whatever  to  bring  against  the  latter  such 
wholesale  cliarges  as  are  contained  in  the 
above  extracts.  At  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  "  priggish  pedantry,  fastidious  dilettanfe- 
iem,  and  the  malice  of  professional  envy," 
we  will  venture  to  express  a  deliberate 
opinion  that,  excepting  melodic  invention, 
Balfe  lacked  nearly  every  requisite  of  a  great 
composer.  His  operas  are  mere  collections 
of  pretty  tunes,  and  absolutely  nothing  more. 
In  general  style  one  is  as  like  another  as  two 
peas  ;  indeed,  we  believe  that  any  number  of 
pieces  might  be  transferred  trora  one  to 
another  (provided  only  tho  words  were  of 
the  same  metre)  without  the  works  sust^ning 
the  least  detriment.  Balfe's  melodies  are 
always  pleasing,  but  very  often  common- 
place and  sometimes  even  vulgar;  and  a 
mere  collection  of   pretty   tunes  will  not 


m^e  a  great  opei».  Bat  as  Mr.  Kenney 
seeiOB  to  attribute  the  opinions  expressed  by 
oritios  concerning  his  hero  to  jealousy  and 
malice,  we  will  give  him  the  opinions  of  two 
eminent  German  aathorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject,— opinions  which  neither  jealousy  nor 
any  personal  motives  could  have  influenced. 
Mendel,  in,  bia  Convenatiotu  Lexicon,  already 
referred  to,  says  : — 

"Balfe'a  s^le,  in  all  his  operas,  whether  com- 
posed to  Italian,  English  or  Fueueh  texts,  is  the 
modem  Italian,  which  he  treats  with  sfaiU.  His 
melodies,  without  being  original,  are  flowing  and 
natural,  his  harmony  is  sometimes  choice,  and  his 
orchestration,  if  not  striking,  is  clever  and  not 
overloaded.  Depth  of  idea  and  thought,  and 
breadth  of  conception  are  wanting  to  Balfe's 
music;  on  the  othsr  hand,  it  happily  hits  the 
&sh)onaUe  style,  and  is  well  adapted  to  those  who 
are  disposed  for  a  little  light  enlerteinmeut.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  great  a  talent  as  Balfe 
nnquestionably  possesaes  could  so  utterly  estrange 
itself  from  the  art  of  his  native  laud,  that  even 
atW  his  return  to  England  he  could  find  no 
means  to  recover  from  the  ahsllow  etjie  he  had 
adopted." 

BerusdorPs  Neiie»  Univertal  Lexicon  der 
Ton/LTuiKf  is  even  more  severe;  its  judgment 
is  aa  follows  : — 

"  His  music  is  verv  supeificisl,  and  is  a  glean- 
ing of  all  lands  of  Italian  and  French  sciaps ;  yet 
it  shows  here  and  there  a  pleasing  vivadty." 

But  we  have  said  enough  on  this  point. 
We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  draw  attentiou 
to  it  alike  for  the  sake  of  tho  readers  of  this 
volume  and  of  the  critics  whom  Mr,  Kenney 
has,  we  cannot  but  think,  treated  unjustly. 
Such  remarks  as  those  quoted  form  the  only 
drawback  to  the  eujoyment  of  an  otherwise 
most  interesting  volume. 

Ebkhbzbb  Pbout. 


TsK  grand  concert  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  in  aid 
of  the  lutemational  Mosart  Institution  took  place 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  last.  Owing  to  the  abeeniv 
ofMdme.  Nominn-Nriruda  throu^  indisposition, 
the  double-coucerto  which  she  was  to  have  plaved 
with  Herr  Straus  was  QBCessarily  omitted.  Ttoiigh 
this  was  a  disappointment,  it  was  not  without 
compensating  advautages,  as  the  programme  was 
quite  sufficiently  loug  RS  it  was,  including  a  sym- 
phony, a  coucertu,  two  overtures,  and  fourteen 


mlp: 


Asw 


the  whole  of  the  n 
works.  There  waa  onlyonepiece  to  which  eiceptioi 
could  be  taken.  This  wsa  the  "Kyrie"and  "Gloria" 
from  the  so-called  Twelfth  Mass,  a  work  very  popu- 
lar in  this  country,  but  which  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the  beat  authorities  on  the  subject  to 
be  spurious.  In  other  respects  the  selection  was 
cellent,  and  included  the  "  Jupiti    " 


[  JVoirro,  t 


to  the  Zmibtr/ldte  and  J 
pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor,  admirabry  played 
bv  Mr.  Obatles  Hallfi,  the  songs  "  Voi  che  sapete  " 
(Mdme.  Demeric-Lablache),  "  Deh  vieni  (lUdme. 
Ruw-Perkina),  "  Dove  sono  "  (Miss  Rose  Heisee), 
"  Gli  angui  d'infamo"  (Mdlle.  Bauermeiater), 
"DallaauB  pace"  (Mr.  Edward  Lloyd),  "Vedio 
mentr'io  sospiro  "  (Mr.  Santley),  and  "  In  dicaen 
heil'geu  Hallen "  (Herr  Behrens).    Mdlle.  Geor- 

S'ne  Schubert  made  her  first  appearance  in  ^g- 
nd  in  the  son^  "  L'Amero  "  ftom  H  Jit  Puttore, 
with  great  success,  the  violin  obbligato  b^g 
pUyed  by  Herr  Frwis  Schubert.  Various  duets 
and  choruses  completed  the  prc^Tamme.  Ibe 
conductors  were  Sir  JuUus  Benedict  and  Mr.  Weist 
HiU. 

Maillakt'b  Let  Drapont  de  Villars  waa  pro- 
duced at  the  Gaiety  Thaatfe  on  Thursday  week. 
The  music  is  in  the  light  modern  French  style, 
very  piet^  but  not  very  strong,  and  the  libretto 
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OdBtuns  some  rood  eitiwtioiu.  The  fettc 
vaa,  SB  aeaae  tiway*  to  be  the  esse  wiih  tb«  oom- 
'  puiy  engaged  at  this  theatre,  reniArJtsble  for  the 
wuwlltiiice  of  iU  cnifinble.     I^e  principal  Bomano 

Sit,  Roee,  was  capitally  min^  and  «ct^  W 
dlle.  Priola,  and  Al.  HerWc  ae  Srh-ain,  M. 
Borde  as  the  jealous  innkeeper  TTiihaut,  eod 
M.  Mnrtfn  as  Belamy  wera  also  as  ^od  ai  usnnl, 
'Die  auhonliiMta  parta  ^vere  adequatel;f  filled  b; 
Mdlle.  Be  Vaure  and  Messn.  Joinniwe  and  Oajda. 
On  Monday  last  Masai's  La  Necet  de  Jtamtette  and 
Adam's  i>  Oidltt  neie  given,  the  latter  tot  the 
first  time.  Of  the  fomiei  work  we  spoke  recentlj ; 
a  Mcond  bearing  oonfimted  the  iirst  bvouiable 
iiosieesion  of  the  mnaic;  aod  both  t^e  singing 
ana  acting  of  Mdme.  Naddi  and  SI.  Martin,  upon 
whom  nearij  the  whtda  vork  of  the  opera  de- 
ToWes,  were  admirable.  The  opetsa  of  Adolphe 
Adam  are  ahnoet  nnknown  in  this  conntrj',  though 
a  few  of  his  oTertnres  are  lamilior  to  coucert^oers 
at  the  Or^BUkl  Palace  and  elsewhere.  An  <i})por- 
tnnitj  of  bearing  one  of  his  wivks  in  its  mtirety 
was  theraforo  e^edally  welcmne,  and  the  vety 
thin  attendance  on  Monday  was  douhtleee  doe  to 
tike  miseasUe  weather,  lie  C/iuift  peaaeaseti  the 
.  advantase  of  a  c<^t^  libretto  bv  Meean.  Scribe 
and  Mdeeiille.  There  are  but  three  characters 
besides  the  <^tub  in  the  whole  work:  but  with 
Terj  simple  means  the  libKttists  have  developed  a 
moat  amosing  plot  The  music  is  full  of  melody 
and  piquancy,  and  in  many  places  niSt  unworthy  of 
Auber.  The  opera  was  most  charmingly  sung 
and  acted  by  Mdlle.  Mary  Albert  (BeSjy),  51. 
Barbet  (Daniel),  and  M.  Dauf^in  (Max).  Mdlle. 
Albert  was  exactly  aoited  with  the  part  of  the 
vill^e  coquette,  and  the  Max  of  M.  Dauphin  taaty 
be  retarded  as  a  companion  picture  to  hia  ezcel- 
l^t  Seiveant  Sulpice  in  La  FHie  du  Siffiment, 
while  lo.  Barbet  a^i  the  rich  young  peasant  hnd 
exactly  the  "  air  un  peu  bete,^'  by  which  he  is 
described  in  the  course  of  the  piece.  One  of  the 
great  merits  of  these  performances  is  that  the  parts 
seem  to  be  tUways  allotted  exactly  to  the  right 
artiaL  No  one  who  knows  the  various  style  of 
acting  of  the  members  of  the  company  could 
suggest,  in  Le  ChdUt  for  instance,  any  alteration 
in  the  oast  which  would  be  an  improvement.  To 
this,  doubtless,  amoBg  athei  causes,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  remaricahle  excellence  of  the  <nnmU>. 
Fra  IXavoh  vrae  announced  for  Thuraday  evening. 
( >f  tUa  we  muat  defer  our  notice  till  next  week. 

The  concert  of  the  Musical  Artists*  Sodety 
yesterday  week  was  in  all  respects  a  most  suc- 
cessful one.  We  referred  to  the  programme  in  last 
week's  Acadeht,  and  need  not  therefore  give  it 
now  m  txteiuo.  The  larger  instmmental  works 
show  nnmiatakeable  talent,  and  were  well  received 
by  an  appreciative  audience.  The  performers 
were  Misses  Sophie  Ferrari,  Jessie  Jones,  Mary 
r>avies,  Aonie  Buttcrworth,  Ellen  Day,  Bolton, 
£mma  Baraett,  and  Olive  I'reacott;  Messrs.  H. 
G.  Banister,  Eaton  Faning,  J.  Lea  Summers,  E. 
H.  Thome,  Henry  Hohnes,  Walter  Pettit,  Ohariea 
Gardner,  and  Arthur  OT-eary. 

Me.  John  Thoius'b  Grand  Harp  Concert  vres 
>riven  at  St  James's  Hall  on  Thuraday  week  last, 
when  the  conoert^givor  introduced  several  of  bis 
onn  compositions. 

Tbe  programme  of  Signor  Rendano'a  pianoforte 
recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  last  Wednesday  oom- 

Srissd  a  Fantasia  by  Hoiart,  MeodelasahnB  Pre- 
tde  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  Bach's  "Italian 
OoneertD,"  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  £  flat,  Op.  31, 
No.  3,  and  smalker  pieces  by  Lulli,  Jadassohn, 
Schumann,  W.  Q.  Ouaiira,  Martini,  Chopin,  Scar- 
latti, and  yignor  KeBdano  himself. 

Mk.  J.  B.  ^Welch's  concert  at  the  Langfaam 
Hall  last  Wednesday  evening,  at  which,  with  the 
exceptiou  of  5Ir.  Franklin  Taylor  and  Herr 
Daubert,  the  whole  of  the  perfonnera  were 
pupils  of  the  coDcertrgiver,  oeservee  especial 
mMition  for  the  exceUenoe  of  the  music  perfonned. 
Of  twenty  pieces  included  in  the  pregsamme  just 
noe  half  vtere   by  the    great  German    masters, 


Handel,  Clock,  Moiart,  Weber,  Mendalseohu,  and 
Schumann ;  the  modem  Italian  school  bong  re- 
prewDted  by  Dooiaetti,  Verdi,  ami  Piatti.  Tha 
trashy  ballad  was  ccmspicuoua  b;  its  ahaence.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  we  have  conscientious 
teachen  among  us  who  teach  nothing  but  good 
music.  Such  a  one,  if  we  may  judge  from  hb 
concert,  is  Mr.  Welch,  and  therefore  such  perfor- 
mances as  those  given  on  Wednesday  merit  re- 
cognition. 
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The  Editok  cannot  widertdhe  to  return,  or 
to  eorrevpond  ioti&  the  wnien  of,  rqeded 
mantuoryat. 

It  w  parUmdarlij  requettod  that  oS.  ImaineM 
htten  regarding  th»  aupply  cf  the  paper, 
^.,  may  be  addretigd  to  ihs  Pcblisheb, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 
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A  Chronicle  of  England  during  the  Reigru  of 
the  IWort,  from  A.D.  1485  to  1559.  By 
Charles  Wriothesley,  Windsor  Herald. 
Edited  from  &  MS.  in  thepossession  of 
Lientenant-Oeiientl  liord  Henry  H.  M. 
Percy,  KC.B.,  V.C,  E.R.G.S.,  by  Wil- 
liam Douglas  Hamilton,  F.S.A.  Yol.  1. 
(Printed  for  the  Camden  Society, 
MDCCCLXXV.) 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  pnblica- 
tions  issned  by  the  Camden  Society.  It  is 
the  -work  of  one  who  lived  thron^h  the 
whole  of  the  time  be  has  chronicled  with 
the  exception  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
the  annals  of  which  do  not  extend  over 
more  than  six  pages.  The  earlier  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  very  briefly 
chronicled;  bnt  from  the  time  the  author 
entered  npon  public  life  as  Bouge  Croix  Pnr- 
soirant  in  1524  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen, 
the  details  of  public  events,  chiefly  in  Ijon< 
don  but  occasionally  in  the  country,  are 
very  full.  The  name  of  the  writer  is 
wholly  unknown  to  history,  and  but  for  a 
few  tensions  to  others  with  whom  he  is 
connected,  which  occur  at  interrab  in  the 
diary,  would  never  have  been  discovered, 
as  the  MS.  &om  which  the  Chronicle  is 
printed  is  not  an  original,  bnt  a  copy  in  an 
unknown  hand,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Under  an  entry  of  the  year  1540,  he  speaks 
of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Tboinae  Wriosley,  being 
knighted  and  made  secretary  to  the  King. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Wriothes- 
ley,  who  was  so  summarily  got  rid  of  by  the 
Council  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI. 
The  minute  accounts  which  he  gives  of  the 
City  and  Court  banquets  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  a  member  of  the  CoU^e 
of  Arms.  Now  Charles  Wriothesley,  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  who  had 
been  Qarber  Principal  King  at  Arms,  was 
created  Windsor  Herald  in  1534,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Noble,  lived  on  into  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth— and  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  Chronicle  terminates  in  the  second  year 
of  Elizabeth.  The  Chronicle  itself,  being  a 
continuation  of  Arnold's  Chronicle,  might 
nataraUy  have  been  made  by  Charles 
Wriotheslev,  whose  great  nncle  was  Richard 
Arnold.  The  authorship  of  this  Chronicle 
is  not  of  much  importance,  thoagh  it  is  satie- 
&ctory  to  have  such  good  evidence  to  settle 
it.  The  value  of  the  Chronicle  itself  is  very 
^reat,  as  it  sappbes  a  considerable  number 
of  &cta  which  were  not  known  before,  and 
throws  light  upon  dates  and  other  joints  of 
bistory  which  were  doubtful.  The  incidents 
atladed.  to  are  naturally  of  very  small  im- 
portance in  themselves,  out  tlie  omtenta  are 


a  very  nsefiil  record  for  r^rence.  It  has 
been  well  edited,  though  perhaps  there  is  a 
Buperfloi^  of  explanatory  notes — a  fault 
which,  if  it  be  a  &nlt,  is  on  the  right  side. 
And  the  volume  has  been  enriched  by  the 
insertion  of  theBaga  de  Secretis,  Pouch  VlII. 
and  IX.,  which  appear  in  print  for  thd  first 
time,  and  contain  probably  all  that  will  ever 
be  known  of  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  Introduction  also  will  prove 
valuable  to  readers  who  are  not  quite 
fitnuliar  with  this  period  of  history,  though 
the  editor  has  not  always  expressed  his 
meaning  clearly,  nor  again  has  he  always 
been  oorrect  in  bis  statements.  -  Thus,  when 
at  p.  xliv.  he  says — speaking  of  the  funeral  of 
Francis  I. — that  at  the  requiem  mass  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Bishop  Ridley  of 
Rochester  "  greatly  commended  in  his  sermon 
the  said  French  king  departed  for  setting 
forth  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  in  the 
French  tongue  to  be  read  of  all  his  sub. 
jects,"  he  is  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Chronicler,  and  adds  on  hie  own  account : — 

"  This  commendation  of  our  authar  of  Francis  T. 
for  his  religious  enlighten  meat  in  encoursging  the 
epTead  of  the  Scriptures,  reads  «omewbst  strange 
when  wa  call  to  mind  that  it  was  under  his 
government  that  the  Tiingliiih  tiaiulstion  of  the 
Sciipturee  was  summarily  stopped  at  Paris  in 
compliance  with  a  lemoDstraoce  of  the  French 
clergy." 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  author  gives 
no  opinion  himself,  but  simply  states  the 
fact  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  oonmien- 
dation  of  Francis.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Aould  be  more  careful  in  assigning  the 
sermon  to  its  right  author.  It  was  not 
Ridley  n'ho  pronounced  the  eulogy  on  the 
profligate  monarch,  but  Holbeche,  who  pro- 
bably was  told  by  Bomerset  what  to  say, 
and  then  perhaps  earned  bis  immediate  pro- 
motion to  the  richer  see  of  Ldoooln,  to  make 
room  for  Ridley  to  succeed  him  at  Rochester. 

This  is  an  incident  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Edward,  the  greater  part  of  which 
.will  be  chronicled  in  the  second  volume, 
which  we  hope  to  see  published  for  the  next 
year's  subscription  to  the  Camden  Society. 
It  can  scarcely  &il  to  throw  a  little  light  on 
the  scandalous  transactions  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. 

Sometimes,  too,  t^e  editor  goes  beyond 
his  province,  as  when  he  gives  a  very  flimsy 
account  of  the  versions  of  the  Engbsb  Bible 
a  propot  of  some  remarks  upon  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  edition  printed  at  Paris.  Neither 
do  we  think  he  exactly  estimates  Charles 
Wriothesley's  opinions  when  he  says  that 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  had  his 
sympathies.  Nothing  is  more  pl^n  than 
(jiat  the  author  went  with  the  Kmg  in  the 
abolition  of  the  P^»al  snpreuiacy,  but  was 
heartily  in  fovonr  of  the  old  learning,  and  we 
may  observe  that  this  is  just  the  state  of 
mind  one  should  expect  &om  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Arms,  and  a  near  relation  of 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  the  particular  Mend 
of  Qardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  And 
now  that  we  are  on  the  ungractons  task  of 
finding  fault,  we  may  notice  an  instance  in 
which  the  editor  appears  to  have  misunder- 
stood the  chronicler. 

Under  the  year  1536  the  author  writes, 
p.  54  :— 

"This  years,  in    August,  the   scisme,  sessed 


cemiog  the  articles  of  our  faith  and  other  cere- ' 
monies  of  the  Ohurch,  the  which  tjie  bishoppa  of 


Of  course  the  stops  are  by  the  editor,  and 
the  sentence  is  quite  unintelligible.  It 
ought  to  have  run  thus : — 

This  veor  in  Au^t  the  schism  ceased  here  in 
England  of  the  divemty  of  preachers;  for  the 
King  seat  a  hook  of  certain  artielea,  &e. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton for  following  the  current  of  opinion 
which  assigns  January  25  as  the  date  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  marriage,  on  the  strength  of 
an  expression  in  one  of  Granmer'a  letters, 
"  mudi  about  S.  Paul's  day,"  but  it  seems 
worth  while  to  mention  here  that,  aSbee  all, 
it  turns  out  that  the  Roman  Catholic  histo- 
rian, Nicholas  Sanders,  is  right  in  his  date 
when  he  wrote  November  14,  thus  proving 
the  conjecture  that  Heniy  waited  till  he 
was  assured  of  Anne's  fecundity  to  be 
utterly  wrong.  What  Cranmer  meant  by 
S.  Paul's  day  was  the  festival  of  8. 
Erkenwald,  which  was  nsually  kept  with 
great  solemnity  at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  and  was  sometimes  called  S.  Paul's 
day,  which  was  on  Noveniber  14.  '  This  was 
the  day  on  which  the  remains  of  the  saint 
were,  in  a.d.  1148,  removed  from  the  centre 
of  the  church  to  the  high  altar,  and  if  the 
marriage  took  place  on  toat  day  nothing  can 
be  more  prot>er  thui  the  birth  of  Elizabeth 
in  the  following  September.  We  are  afraid 
the  npsetting  of  this  story  will  do  bnt  little 
for  the  defence  of  Anne  Boleyn's  chastitv. 

As  to  the  darker  charges  brought  against 
Henry's  second  Queen,  viz.,  that  of  poison, 
ing  his  bastard  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Bicb. 
mond,  and  of  contriving  the  death  of  her 
rival  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  evidence  is 
far  less  conclnsive.  Our  chronicler  speaking 
of  the  young  Duke  says  (p.  53)  : — 

"  It  was  thought  that  be  was  privily  poisoned 
by  the  means  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  brother 
l^rd  Kochford,  for  he  piaed  inwardly  iu  his 
body  long  herore  he  died.  God  knowetb  the  truth 
thereofl'' 

Bnt  as  the  death  of  the  Doke  of  Rich- 
mond took  place  more  that  two  months. 
after  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  suspi- 
cions commonly  entertained  against  her  can 
scarcely  be  pressed  farther  than  to  show 
that  there  are  many  other  indications  t<j 
prove  the  dislike  entertained  by  the  nation 
at  large  for  the  new  alliance,  aM  the  affec- 
tion abill  entertained  for  the  good  Queen 
Catheirino.  Certainly,  we  are  unable  to  sec 
the  force  of  the  argument  obscurely  hinted 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  the  presence  of  the 
young  Duke  at  the  execution  might  poS' 
sibly  be  accounted  for  by  his  "  conviction 
that  be  wae  actually  the  victim  of  some  in- 
sidious poison."  As  regards  the  stress  laid 
on  the  celebrated  tetter  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Anne  to  Heniy  from  the  Tower, 
we  quite  agree  witii  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
follows  Lingard  in  pronouncing  it  a  forgery. 
The  style  of  writing  is  such  as  Anne  Boleyn 
was  utterly  incapable  of  reaching;  and  if 
she  could  have  penned  such  an  epistle,  she 
would  have  known,  at  least  as  well  as  Mr. 
Fronde,  "  that  it  was  better  calculated  t« 
plead  her  cause  with  posterity  than  with  the 
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King."  The  beet  defence  that  can  be  set  up 
for  Aoae  Soleyn  is  Cranmer's  belief  in  her 
innocence,  bnt  it  ia  a  defence  which  adds 
another  blot  to  the  infamy  which  attaches 
to  the  Archbishop's  name.  If  the  story  that 
Alexander  Alesse  tells  as  of  bis  seeing 
Cranmer  pacing  up  and  down  Lambeth 
Gardens  in  an  agony  of  regret  or  remorse 
on  the  morning  of  the  execution  be  true, 
and  if  he  really  said  she  wonld  that  day  be 
a  saint  in  Heaven,  it  wotdd  be  a  strong  tes- 
timony to  the  injastice  of  her  condemnation, 
as  Cranmer  was  certainly  likely  to  know  as 
mnch  about  the  qneation  of  ber  ^^t  or 
innocence  as  anybody.  Bnt  it  ia  qnite  pos- 
sible  that  the  Scotchman  invented  the  whole 
story  to  curry  fkvonr  with  Qoeen  Elizabeth, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  ■whose  reign  he 
narrated  it.  K  it  is  false,  there  is  an  end 
to  the  argument  for  the  Queen's  innocence  ; 
bol  if  it  is  trae,  it  is  plain  that  Cranmer 
believed  in  ber  innocence,  and  it  wonld  be 
s  probable  iuferenoe  that  she  was  innocent ; 
bnb  the  character  of  the  Qaeen  wonld  be 
vindicated  at  the  expense  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  must  then  be  pronoonced 
guilty  of  the  most  dastardly  cowardice  in 
sacrificiDg  a  woman  whom  he  knew  to  be 
innocent  without  a  single  effort  to  save  her. 
The  principles  of  the  Reformation  moat  be 
content  to  give  up  at  least  one  of  their  two 
principal  advocates  in  this  reign.  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  evidently  a  teudemeaa  for 
Cnuuner's  character  which  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  share.  He  says :  "  As  for  Cranmer, 
he  ought  not  to  incor  mnch  censure,  con- 
sidering he  acted  in  this  matter  ont  of  mo- 
tives of  humanity  "  (p.  41).  He  has  quoted 
fl^)m  Cranmer'a  celebrated  diplomatic  letter 
of  May  3,  1536,  the  o:n)reaeion  that  his 
mind  was  clean  amazed  ;  bnt  he  might  have 
also  quoted,  in  illnstration  of  the  homanity 
and  Christian  love  of  an  Archbishop,  the 
opinion  that  if  she  were  guilty,  "  the  more 
men  loved  the  Gospel,  the  more  they  would 
hate  her."  Sttrely  the  ob^racter  of  Cranmer 
is  written  most  legibly  on  the  &ce  of  his- 
tory. When  will  Protaslants  learn  to  read 
it  aright  p 

We  have  almost  confined  onr  remarks  to 
one  part  of  the  Chronicle,  bnt  the  whole  of 
it  is  nearly  eqn^ly  interesting — and  espe- 
cially we  commend  to  onr  readers  the  ac. 
count  of  the  arrival  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and 
ber  reception  by  the  King  at  Booheater.  The 
passage  from  there  to  Greenwich  and  thenca 
to  Westminster  is  evidently  described  by  an 
eye-witneaa. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  what  may  be 
gleaned  ftom  a  contemporary  chronicle  like 
this,  we  may  qaote  tHe  last  passage  in  the 
volume : — 

"The  sixth  dav  of  Novenib«r  (i.«.  1547)  the 
OoQTOcation  of  tlie  Bishops  began  at  Powles, 
afore  whom  DTeached  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
made  a  goooly  aermon  in  I«tin,  and  for  Froloca- 
tor  of  the  I>owet  Houm  for  the  clergy  was  chosen 
Doctor  John  Taylor,  Dean  of  Lincola,  and  puson 
of  St.  Peter's  in  Oornhill,  in  Loudcm." 

The  loss  of  the  registers  of  Convocation 
gives  a  value  to  every  paaaage  which  makes 
reference  to  its  action.  In  the  present  case 
the  chron|clep  has  made  a  mistake  of  a 
day,  for  it  was  on  Saturday,  November  5, 
that  they  met.  The  fact  of  the  new  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  i.e^  Holbecbe,  preaching  the  ser- 


mon is,  we  believe,  quite  new.  The  day 
before  the  same  i^ronicler  infinms  us  a£ 
Ridley  preaching  at  a  maaa  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  at  which  Qie  "  Gloria  in  Dxcelns,  iiia 
Creed,  Sanotus,  Benedictus,  and  the  Agnus, 
were  all  aung  in  Engtish."  Here  is  another 
important  fhot  which  illnsirotes  the  mod» 
in  which  the  Beformers  were  content  to  go 
through  a  service  which  tdiey  considered  to 
be  little  less  than  Uasphemona  as  oelebvsted 
aocording  to  the  ancient  ritual. 

ITtCHOLAK  POCOOK. 


WeebmiTister  Drolleries,  hoth  Parts,  of  1671, 
1672 ;  being  a  Ghotee  CoUeetion  of  Songs  and 
Poems,  sung  at  Oourt  and  Theatres,  with 
Additions  made  by  "  a  Person  of  Quality" 
UTow  first    reprinted    from   the   Original 
Editions.    Bditedj  with  an  Introduction  on 
the  Literature  of  the  Drolleries ;  a  <Mpion8 
Appendix  of  JTotes,  etc.,   by  J.  Wood- 
Mi  Ebsworth,  ICA.  Cantab.   (Boston :  E. 
Roberts,  1875.) 
It  would  be  a  cnrious  though  perhaps  an 
unprofitable  specnlation,  how  far  the  "  Con- 
aervative  reaction  "  has  bean  reflected  in  our 
literature.      In  poUtdeai    grim   eanMstaeas. 
and  dry  dingineas  of  atatiatiea  have  given 
place,  if  not  to  a  more  exoellent,  at-  least  to  an 
easier  way.     It  seems  that  the  Palmeirsto- 
nian  laissoz-faire,   ISce  Drydm'a  Love,  will 
have  its  hour  at  laah     Reprints  are  an  im. 
portant  part  of  modem  literatoro,  md.  in 
them  there  is  a  perceptible   ii^xsidon   of 
aeverity.     Their  intwwst  is  no  longer  mainly 
philological.     Of  late,   the  B«etomtion  has 
been   the  fiivonrito  period  for  revival.     Ita 
dramatiEts  are  marching  down  upon  ua  &oni 
Edinburgh,  and  the    invasion  is  seoonded 
by  a  royaliat  movemratt  in  Linoolnsbire.     A 
Boston  publisher    ha«    begun  a  aeries    of 
drolleries — intended,  not   for   the    genoral 
public,    but    for    those  students   who    can 
aiford  to  pay  handsomely  for  tiieir  prediJeo-  - 
tion  fbr^the  bywaysof  letters. 

The  editor  pleasantly  iUuBtatites  tira  tea-, 
dency  to  which  we  may  owe  the  edition 
itself.  He  is,  if  not  ezacUy  a  Divine-rigfat 
man,  ajtborough  Cavalier,  who 

"  Against  Soctories  a  wnr  tovI'1  mgb, 
And  chooM  tbo  Kiogj  aab  Commons,  in  diawntion." 
He  is  somewhat  of  a  larudaior  tampons  acii 
(tboagh  his  degree  was   taken  no  further 
back  than  1864),    and  he  has   the  fellow- 
feeling  we  might  expect  with  "  Lovers  both 
of  court  and  city."     He  ainga  a  Prelude  of 
graceful  apology : — 
"  Who  comsa  to  this  quaint  hostelrj  need  bring 
No  peevisti  vissge  and  no  railing  tongns, 
Gmdging  the  merry  Inys  tiiftt  herft  mw  encg, 
Hating  to  hear  the  dinkiag  glassM  ring  : 
Good  store  of  vianda  on  ihe  board  Uiey  Sing, 
Choii^  fruit  aod  flonars  in  plenty  groupaa  among, 
Sach  OB  laochus  lorod  when  earth  wag  young,— 
Autumnal  grapes,  irith  (RirlKnds  of  tho  spring. 
Come!  thongli  at  timea  Satyria  notM  nnj  acnuA, 
Few  are  the  iroids  nnehMte  that  mast  your  e«r; 
We  ask  QO  Joodett  tnai^  to  ^thet  round. 
Yet  many  a  pure  and  loTiog  hymn  thrills  here  : 
Scholars  of  life  mature  will  lutunt  the  ground. 
And  leave  unscaan'd  irtiate'er  would  mar  thacheer," 
The  Introduction  ia  delightAil  reading, 
with  quaint  &nciee  hw«  and  there,  as  in  the 
"imagined    limbo    of    nnfinished    books." 
The  only  part  which  readers  would  willingly 
let  die  is  that  reflecting  on  certain  right- 


reverend  &t>hers  of.  the  English  Chnrcb.  It 
jars  unpleasantly,  as  an  intrusion  of  the 
ordinary  new^i^»er  world  into  that  "  de- 
lightful lond  of  Facade."  Besides,  a  good 
Cavalier  should  treat  bis  bishops  with  respect, 
extending  to  their  failings  the  ample  forgive- 
ness with  which  he  mantles  the  errors  of 
those  "not  quits  heroic  enough  to  esoape 
the  taint  of  their  naoesaitons  oirouzaatances." 
There  is  tmt^  and  pathos  in  his  excuses  for 
the  royalist  versifisrswho  "snatohed  hastily, 
recklessly,  at  such  pleasures  as  came  within 
their  reach,  beedlesB  of  price  or  conse- 
quenoea."  We  may  nob  admit  that  they 
were  "  outcasia  wi^oui;  degradation,"  but 
we  can  hardly  help  allowing  that  "there  is 
a  laanbood  visible  in  their  failures,  a  gene- 
rosity in  their  protnsion  and  unxeet.  Thc^' 
are  not  atainless,  bnt  thay  afibct  no  oonceai- 
ment  of  fanlt&  Our  heart  goes  to  the 
losing  aide,  even  when,  the  less  haa  been  in 
great  part  deserved." 

There  is  a  atoain  of  amiable  perversity  in 
Mr.  Ebsworth.  HebringafarwwdMaoaalay 
aa  "  counsel  for  the  defence  "  in  the  matter 
of  republishing  the  characteristic  literature 
of  a  bygone  day,  however  offensive  it  may 
be  to  onr  later  morality.  At  the  same  time 
he  holds  Charies  Lamb's  theory  that  the 
province  of  the  dramatist  is  a  merely  con^ 
ventional  world — a  theory  exploded  by 
Macanlay  in  the  very  essay  from  which  (fee 
"defence"  ia  taken.  The&cfc'is,tbatiin  his 
contemplation  of  the  follies  and  vices  of 
"  that  very  distent  time  "  he  loses  ail  appre- 
hension of  their  grosser  elemnnts,  and 
retains  only  an  appreciation  of  their  wit, 
their  elegance,  and  their  vivacity.  Without 
offence  be  it  said,  in  Lancelot's  phrase,  "  he 
doea  something  smack,  something  grow  to ; 
he  has  a  kindof  tasto," — and  so  niivewetoo, 
as  we  read  him.  These  trite  and  tickhsh 
themes  he  tonchea  with  so  charming  a 
liberality  that  Ma  generons  allowance  ia 
contagions.  We  feel  in  thorongfaly  honest 
company  and  are  ready  to  be  heartily 
charitable  along  with  him.  For  his  ia  no 
unworthy  tolerance  of  vice,  still  leas  ^ly 
desire  to  polish  its  hardness  into  snob  Pe- 
titions brilliancy  aa  glistens  in  Grammout. 
It  is  a  manly  pity  for  human  weakness,  and 
an  unwillingnesa  to  see,  much  less  to  pry 
into,  human  depravity.  ' '  It  would  have  been 
a  joy  for  ua  to  know  that  these  songs  wera 
wholly  unobjectionable  ;  bnt  he  who  waits 
to  eat  of  fruit  without  a  apeok  must  go 
hungry  through  many  an  orchard,  even 
past  the  apples  of  tbo  Hesperides." 

To  the  excellence  of  the  overture  the  concert 
hardly  correaponda.  Great  is  the  power  of 
aelection.  In  nothing  did  Scott  show  greater 
tact  and  insight  than  in  his  choice  of  scraps 
of  old  ballad  for  quotation  by  his  cbatacters. 
There  is  an  inatanoe  in  tiiia  volume.  A 
long,  rambling  any-mefcre  Cavalier  lilt  haa 
just  aix  lines  wnich  are  striking  and  spirited, 
and  these  lines  see  Roger  Wildrake's  anateb 
"Hey  for  the  Cavaliers."  So  Mr.  Bbawortfa's 
happy  gift  of  "leaving  nnscanned  whato'ei^ 
may  mar  the  cheer"  haa  rendered  him 
insenaible  to  much  tbat  will  weigh  heavily  on 
readers  less  mercurial  or  of  alower  discern- 
ment than  himself.  They  will  get  weary  of 
the  nymphs,  kind  or  cruel,  and  or  the  awaina, 
happy  or  despairing.  To  their  colder  judg- 
ment the  Borrival  of  some  of  these  pieces 
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•mm  imp]ytl>»dMdne«oftheTeBt.  lAiul  (ae 
m  Abe  lawdin^  omb of  lAmb'a  "Mr.  H.")  Oie' 
brilliftwcy  of  itha  prologue  'wiU  have  isjared 

Azid  jet'the  little  book  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  any  one  deairouB  to  have  a 
bird's-eye  view  oPtbe  Bestoratioii "  Society." 
Its  scope  is  &r  wider  than  its  title  wonld 
indicftto.  Tbe  "Drolleries"  include  not 
only  Ufte  rollioking  ronse  of  the  staggemig 
Uades  -who  "love  their  hnmonr  well,  boya," 
tlie  bojrlesqae  of  the  Olympian  rereJB  in 
"Hnnting  the  Hare,"  the  wild  vagary  of 
TotDi  of  Bedkm,  uid  the  ^bes  of  the 
BsaedicbB  of  that  day  against  the  holy 
■sWe,  bat  lays  of  a  delicate  and  airy  beauty, 
a  dic^  or  two  of  exquisite  pathos,  Lomejy 
dittwH  MwakiBg  patriobic  mamorles  of  the 
AhdmIa  and  the  Low  Connti^y  waa^,  and 
"ioyal  GRUtona "  sang  to  the  praise  and 
g^o^  of  King  Charlea.  The  "late  and  true 
itovy  of  B  fdrioss  scold"  might  have  en- 
riched &e  badget  of  Aotolyoos,  «nd  Feste 
woold  have  fiMind  here  a  store  of  "  love- 
Bonga,"  and  a  few  "  BOim^  of  good  life." 
1^  eoHeetion  is  of  course  highly  loiscel- 
IsBeoos.  After  the  stately  meaanre  nu^ 
ooma  a  jig^th  homely  "  dnok  and  nod,"  or 
even  a  diasonant  strain  from  the  "  riot  and 
iU-nuu^^  merriment "  of  Cmnna, 
"HMsight  aboUi  uid  rareirj, 
XipBj  dance,  and  joUity." 

E.  C.  Bbowne. 


The  ZoU  and  Sottile  QotpeU.    An  Essay. 

By    the  Eev.    -S.   Baring:  Oonld,   M.A. 

(London :  Williams  &  Korgate,  1874.) 
Ub.  BAXBia-Goinji  is  well  known  as  a  writer 
of  varied  aocompliahmentB,  and  he  has  chosen 
a  sabject  that  is  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant. We  may  be,  indeed,  a  little  donbU 
nil  as  to  the  expediency  of  joining  together 
in  the  same  volome  a  discussion  of  writings 
so  different  as  the  mediaeval  Toledoth  Jescha, 
which  is  fiimply  a  sort  of  ecarrilons  travesty 
of  tlie  Gospels  employed  by  the  Jews  against 
the  Christians,  and  (in  a  sense)  gennine 
primitive  works,  like  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrewe,  or  according  to  the  Sgyp- 
tiuix ;  bnt  perhaps  it  would  be  captions  to 
alkge  this  as  an  objection.  The  reason 
fr(£ably  was  simply  that  the  author  wished 
to  prodace  a  work  of  a  enf&ciently  enbetan- 
t>al  raie,  and  what  we  have  rather  to  regret 
is,  periiaps,  that  English  opinion,  or  English 
pobiiBhers,  do  not  seem  to  favour  tbe  issoe 
of  short  monographs  in  a  pamphlet  form. 

A"  nnfortnnate  solecism  catches  the  eye 
of  the  reader  on  his  first  opening  the  book. 
The  first  thirty-six  alternate  pages  are 
headed  "  The  Jewish  Anie-Gospels,"  for 
"  Anti-Glo^elB  " — at  the  best  a  Darbarons 
coupoand.  The  anther  explains  that  this 
was  an  oversight  in  the  revision ;  bnt  it  is 
a  qoestion  whether  any  expense  ought  not 
to  nave  been  intmrred  sooner  than  send  ont 
to  &e  worid  anything  that  has  so  nnsoholarly 
aniqyearance. 

It  IS,  we  are  e&aid,  a  slip  of  the  seme  sort 
by  which  we  find,  on  page  269,  the  marvel- 
loos  compound  aimaioi  (sic),  and  on  page 
223,  Schneckenburg  written  twice  over  for 
Schneckeabocger.  We  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  anthorily  for  the  statement 
(p.  xzL)    that   Fhilo  was     born    between 


thirty  and  foi^  years  before  Christ.  The 
date  oanaUy  flss^aed  to  tiaa  Alexaodritte 
philosopher  is  abont  B.C.  20,  and  it  can 
-hardly  have  been  moch  e^ier,  as  he  headed 
an  embassy  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  to  Rome 
in  A.D.  39.  We  most  also  hesitate  to  en- 
dorse the  use  of  the  term  "  Nazarene  "  for 
the  Jndaizing  or  Petrine  party  in  the  Ohnrch 
generally.  It  is  more  properly  confined  by 
most  writers  to  a  piH*icular  sect  of  the 
Ebionites  who  diverged  lees  than  their  com- 
panions from  the  orthodox  tenets. 

These  are  minor  points  i  bat  there  is  one 
more  vital  objection  that  we  have  to  bring 
against  Mr.  Banog-Gloald's  prooednre.  Ho 
is  &r  too  sparing  in  hie  referesce  to  the 
anthoritiea  for  the  statements  made.  The 
reader  is  thos  left  entirely  at  sea  as  to  the< 
comparative  value  to  be  attributed  to  them. 
Anyone  who  is  at  all  converaaat  with  Ger- 
man theology  (and  by  £ar  the  most  of  the 
liteiatnre  of  the  sabject  is  German)  acquires 
gradually  a  toleraUy  fixed  estimate  of  the 
different  writers,  and  can  tell,  merely  l^ 
glancing  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  what  amount 
of  weight  he  is  to  attribute  to  a  statement 
in  support  of  which  their  names  are  adduced. 
But  in  this  volume  the  secondary  authorities 
either  are  not  cited,  or  are  cited  in  a  vague 
and  general  manner  that  dees  'not  admit 
discrimination. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  inconvenience 
that  is  oansed  by  this.  Among  the  argu* 
ments  to  show  that  the  Logia  of  St.  Matthew 
were  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  we  find 
it  allef^  (p.  3.65,)  that  the  phnse  "  that 
which  is  holy"  (ro&7ioi'),iQMatt.Tii.6,isa 
mistranslation  of  an  Aramaic  word  meaning 
"a  gold  jewel  for  the  ear,  bead,  or  neck." 
We  turn  to  Meyer's  Commentary  and  we 
read,  not  in  the  text  but  in  a  foot-note, 
"  that  Michaelis,  Bolten,  fiichhom,  Bert- 
holdt,  Kninoel  saw  in  ro  &yioy  a  mistrans- 
lation only-  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a  matter 
of  history."  If  Mr.  Barings Gonld  had  given 
us  his  authority,  we  should  have  known  at 
once  how  to  estimate  it ;  and  the  misfortune 
is  that  the  same  kind  of  ancertain^  follows 
us  aU  through.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
new  and  what  is  old,  what  has  been  sifted 
and  what  has'not,  what  is  probable  and  what 
is  merely  plausible  conjecture. 

It  may,  perhaps,  he  worth  while  to  men- 
tion an  ingenious  theory  of  Mr.  Baring- 
Gonld's  in  regard  to  Man»on.  He  thinks 
that  the  Gospel  which  Marcion  used  was  an 
earlier  edition  of  St.  Luke,  and  our  present 
Gospel  a  second  edition,  put  forward  by  the 
Evangelist  himself  &om  additional  materials 
supplied  by  St.  John.  This  last  suggestion 
is  rather  gratuitous  ;  bnt  the  other  portions 
of  the  theory  are  the  more  taking  as  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  among  text  critics 
to  assume  a  double  edition  of  the  third 
Gospel.  The  ext«nt  and  pejaistency  of  the 
omissions  in  a  certain  class  of  MSS.  seem 
to  be  best  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  earliest  copies  of  the  Gospel  were 
issued  without  these  passages,  and  that  they 
were  subsequently  added  by  the  Evangelist. 
It  is  just  conceivable  that  Marcion's  Gospel 
might  have  represented  this  original  incom- 
plete edition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
there  is  no  real  meeting  point  between  the 
two  theories.  The  omissions  to  which 
attention  is  called  by  text  criticism  are  on  a 


very  much  smaller  soele  than  thetrenehaltt 
exoiaions  of  Marcion.  Neither  do  theycoin- 
oide  with  these  even  as  &t  as  they  go :  fin*, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  in  regard  to 
Luke  xxii.  43-44  or  xxiii.  34,  it  appears  that 
xxii.  20  and  the  phrase  Aro^oE  fttiifttitv  in 
xxiv.  9,  which  are  wBoting  in  Mareicn's  usual 
allies,  D  and  the  old  Latin,  were  yet  eoiu 
tained  in  hie  Gospel.  We  merely  note  in 
passing  that  this  possible  combination  breaks 
down.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  in  no  way  rs- 
sponNble  for  it,  except  in  so  far  as  his  tdteoty 
might  ha,ve  home  a  little  more  working  ont 
and  oomparison  with  the  fiwsbs.  He  has  seen, 
qnite  rightly,  that  tbe  passages  omitted  by 
Marcion'miist  have  been  by  tfie  namr  hand 
as  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  been  really-sorry  to  ha^' to  m^ee 
complaints  of  what  is  in  many  re^wots  a 
pnuseworthy  bot^.  The  author  has  brodEon 
up  new  and  productiTe  gioand.  -He  haa 
treated  his  subject  witJi  much  acutenen 
and  ingenuity,  and  in  a  flexible  aad  graeefiil 
style.  To  an  BngUsh  reader  we  can  well 
believe  that  his  work  would  prove  stimolat- 
ing  and  su^estive ;  but  it  koks  these  essen- 
tial qnalitaes  of  exactness  and  precision 
without  which  true  scientific  reeean^  is 
impossiUe.  W.  Sahday. 


Itaiian  A^s:  •Sketeket  in.  ike  Mountauit  «f 
(PieitK,     Lombardy,     iAe     Trgntitio,     ontZ 
Tmutia.       By    Dongas     W.    i'reehfiold. 
(Ltmdon :  -Loi^manB  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Beattfoj-^oUoftheContinmi.    By  H.  Baden 
Pritchard.     (London:    Tinslay  BiDthera^ 
1875.) 
The  two  works  whose  titles  stand  together 
at  the  head  of  this    article  are  signs  of  a 
growing  tendency  to  protest    against  th© 
exclusive  claim  of  Switterland  to  be  the 
playground  of  'Europe.     No  donbt,  as  Mr. 
Freshfield  pots  it,  it  is  true  that 
"  if  you  can  put  up  with  the  crowd,  there  is  no 
place  where  great  scaw-peakB  are  lo  well  seen  Bs 
m  the  Demeee  Oberland ;  that  ^ere  is  no  climb- 
ing whicli  equals  t^t  te  be  had  within  twenty 
mu«e  of  Zramatt;  that  the  ioe  seenery  on  Mont 
Kane  is  unaumasable  in  Europe,  and  tbe  climate 
of  the  Upper  Engadine  is  the  most  bracing  aoutb 
of  the  Arctic  Girale." 

Bat  then  there  are  many  peoi^e  who  caut 
put  ap  with  the  crowd,  who  abject  to  the 
big  hotels  and  big  bills  which  are  the 
inevital^  accompaniments  of  a  visit  to 
Switserland.  Mr.  Pritohard  tells  those  who 
like  wandenng  in  beaten  tiaoks,  bnt  in 
tracks  not  quite  so  beatrai  as  those  which 
lead  over  the  Wengom  Alp  to  Grindolwald, 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  soch  places  as  the 
Pyrenees  or  the  Bavarian  highlands.  He 
has  not  got  mnch  to  say,  and  he  makes  odd 
blunders  sometimes,  having  moreover  re- 
course a  Httle  too  &eqaently  to  legends  and 
tales  which  look  as  if  they  had  previously 
done  dn^  in  a  succession  of  local  guide- 
books. Bat  be  seems  to  have  derived  plea- 
sure from  his  trip,  tmd  if  he  can  induce  a 
good  many  people  to  follow  his  example,  so  . 
much  the  better  for  them. 

Mr.  Preshfield's  work  is  of  a  very  different 
order.  His  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  a 
rarely  visit«d  tract  of  country  abounding  in 
natural  beauties,  stretching  away  from  the 
1^0  Maggiore  to  the  Pelmo  and  the  Yal  di 
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the  region  tram,  the  Schlem  to  the  Steiner 
Alp. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  Ur.  Fresh- 
field'a  pogGB  without  comparing  them  with 
those  of  the  aathoTBoftheDoIomifeifounJai'iM. 
Members  of  the  Alpine  Club  will  of  conrae 
prefer  Mr.  Freahfield's  book.  He  has  plenty 
to  tell  of  peaks  and  crevasses,  matters  about 
which  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Chnrchill  were 
absolntely  silent.  Bat  those  who  belong, 
aocording  to  the  nomenclatnre  which  Mr. 
Fresbfield  has  borrowed  from  the  Vatican, 
to  the  Snbalpine  class  of  hunaDitr  will  miss 
that  sense  of  the  hnmonrs  of  the  Alps  which 
gave  snch  a  charm  to  the  storr  of  the 
wanderings  among  the  Dolomites.  Ko  donbt 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  ChnrchiU  owed  much 
of  their  power  of  loolcing  behind  the  scenes 
to  the  &ot  that  they  were  accompanied  by 
ladies.  On  Mr.  Freshfield's  terms  it  is  of 
course  impossible  that  there  shoold  be  ladies 
of  the  party.  Ton  oan  take  yonr  wife  if 
yon  please  to  Pinzolo ;  bnt  if  yon  are  firmly 
of  opinion  that  the  only  feaaiblo  ronte  from 
thenoe  to  £dolo  is  over  the  top  of  the 
Adamello,  your  domestic  relations  are  likely 
to  be  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  considerable 
tensioii.  Bnt  the  difference  is  mainly  dne  to 
Mr.  Freshfield  himself.  He  cares  a  great  deal 
for  the  monntains  and  very  little  for  their  in- 
habitants, who  generally  drop  his  knapsack 
when  they  come  to  the  edge  of  a  glacier  and 
make  straight  for  home.  Ifordoeafae  care  at  all 
for  what  may  be  called  the  fon  of  the  thing. 
ITobody  can  walk  long  in  regions  where 
strangers  are  little  known  without  finding 
plenty  of  amnsement.  A  priest  looks  in  at 
snpper  time,  asks  to  have  the  hononr  of 
sittii^  down  with  strangers  who  come  &om 
so  distant  a  country  as  England,  and  imme- 
diately begins  to  enquire  abont  the  Thames 
Tnnnel ;  haymakers  gather  ronnd  yon  and 
sigh  "  Miserere "  when  they  hear  of  yonr 
long  travel ;  a  bustling  host  hnrriee  in  with 
a  cush^l  of  £at  bacon  and  expects  yon  to 
eat  it  with  yonr  fingers.  Things  of  this  sort 
either  do  not  strike  Mr.  Freshfield,  or  he 
considers  them  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
■work. 

Taking  him  therefore  on  his  own  gronnd, 
his  book  is  one  heartily  to  be  recommended 
both  to  those  fortnnate  persons  who  have 
Bteength  and  nerve  enough  to  enjoy  the 
glories  of  the  high  Alps,  and  to  those  who 
are  debarred  by  comparative  physical  weak. 
ness  from  doing  more  than  envy  the  com- 
plete mountaineer.  Very  few  can  ex- 
pect— 

' "  to  walk  a  mile  or  so  along  a  ledge  no  broadar 
"than  the  sill  which  tuiib  imderaeath  the  top-etory 
windows  of  a  London  square ;  with,  for  twice  tha 
height  of  St.  Paul's  crow  above  the  pavement,  no 
.  shdX  below  wide  enough  to  arrest  your  iolL" 

But  any  one  with  moder&to  powers  can 
enjoy  uiat  lovely  mountain  walk  which 
leads  from  Gaprile  np  the  steep  to  Sta.  Luoia, 
and  over  the  wooded  slopes  under  the  tower- 
ing Pelmo  into  the  sweet  Val  di  Zoldo,  and 
w&ch  ia  described  in  chapter  idii.  in  terms 
which  will  not  be  thought  too  strong  by  any 
one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  the  scene 
nnder  &vourable  conditions  of  Uie  atmo- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Jreshfield  has  a  stronger  attraction  to 


these  valleys  than  the  mere  feet  of  their 
isolation.  There  is  a  beauty  in  them,  he 
holds,  and  be  is  clearly  right,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Alps. 

"AfW  a  week,"  he  saye,  "of  hard  moun- 
taineering at  Zennatt  or  on  the  Oberland,  the  keen 
cotoorless  air  of  the  lUfial  or  Bell  Alp  begins  to 
peJl  upon  my  sensee ;  the  pine-woods  and  chUets 
to  remind  me,  against  my  will,  of  a  German  box 
of  toys.  I  riffh  for  the  opal-coloured  waves  of 
atmosphere  which  are  beating  up  against  the 
southern  Blopea  of  the  mountains,  for  the  Soft  and 
varied  folifige,  the  frescoed  walls  and  far-gleaming 
campaniles  of  Italy." 

Of  all  the  districts  described  by  Mr. 
Freshfield  there  is  none  which  appears  so 
attractive  as  that  which  lies  between  the 
granite  of  the  Adamello  and  Fresanella  on 
the  west  and  the  Dolomites  of  the  Brenta  on 
the  east.  Its  varied  beauty  and  grandeur 
will  probably  come  to  be  known  soon  to 
that  class  of  people  who  have  found  their 
way  in  the  wake  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and 
Churchill,  and  who  are  beginning  to  grumble 
at  the  now  crowded  inns  at  Cortina 
and  Caprile,  where  a  few  years  ago  a  tra- 
veller had  the  whole  house  at  his  disposal. 
But  Mr.  Freshfield  need  not  fear  the  intro- 
duction of  a  mob  of  tonriste.  It  is  a  long 
way,  and  is  likely  always  to  be  a  long  way, 
from  Finzolo  to  a  railway  station  ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  neoessijiy  of  stammering  some 
kind  of  Italiwi  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
multitude.  It  is  true  that  a  little  Italian 
will  go  a  long  way.  A  traveller  latoly  came 
home  safely  after  shocking  the  kindly  feel- 
ings of  the  Caprile  landlady  by  asking  mildly 
for  "&nciallo  rostito "  for  dinner;  and  a 
man  who  could  ask  for  "  fanciullo  rostito  " 
withont  being  treated  by  the  matrons  of  the 
village  as  Orpheus  was  treated  by  "  the  rout 
that  made  the  hideous  roar  "  would  probably 
make  his  way  anywhere. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  here  to  Mr. 
Freshfield's  book.  His  is  no  mere  gnide- 
boolc,  though  even,  regarded  in  that  light, 
it  ia  -extremely  valuable.  He  has  a  trained 
eye  for  the  beantiee  of  nature,  and  the  rare 
power  of  conveying  by  the  pen  something 
of  those  impressions  of  grandeur  and  love- 
liness which  are  inexpressible  by  words. 
Making  no  profession  to  be  a  scientific 
observer,  he  brings  down  from  the  top  of 
the  Pelmo  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  of 
the  coralline  origin  of  Dolomite.  "If,"  he 
says,  "  we  imagine  the  level  of  the  Adriatic 
raised  a  trifle  of  10,000  feet,  the  glacier 
would  exactly  represent  an  atoll  of  the 
Southern  Ocean." 

After  this  he  has  a  right  to  express  his  in- 
dignation at  the  remark  of  a  scientific 
German  that  the  first  ascent  of  the  Monte 
della  Disgrazia  was  "  wholly  devoid  of  scien- 
tific results."  Just  as  if,  when  a  man  has 
been  woridng  hard  in  an  honest  way  for  ten 
or  eleven  months,  he  had  not  a  right  to  re- 
fresh himself  for  farther  labours  by  the  en- 
joyment of  the  beauty  of  nature,  or  it  may 
be  of  mere  .physioal  exertion,  because  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  gone  through  that 
laborions  traming  without  which  he  can 
never  be  anything  more  than  "  a  scientific 
dabbler." 

It  is  only  f^ir  to  add  that  Mr.  Freshfield's 
invitation  to  the  Italian  Alps  is  strongly 
seconded  by  the  beautiful  illustrations  wiUi 


which  his  volume  is  interspersed.  All  who 
mean  to  shoulder  a  knapsack  this  year  witli- 
ont  having  absolatoly  settled  their  plans 
ought  to  lose  no  time  in  procuring  ibia 
vohme.  Suiuxl  It.  Gabdineb. 


Glmpaea  of  (he  Sv^ematuiral.    By  the  Rev. 

r.  G.  Lee,  D.C.L.     (London ;  H.  8.  King 

&  Co.,  1875.) 
People  whose  interests  are  social,  or  lite- 
rary, or  political,  rather  than  scientific, 
are  sometimes  vexed  and  sometames 
amosed  by  the  bitterness  with  which 
men  of  science  speak  of  divines.  They 
are  tempted  to  sneer  at  the  pose  of 
martyrdom  which  the  most  popular  lectnrers 
are  so  fond  of  asBoming.  At  the  worst,  one 
thinks,  science  only  incurs  the  dielike,  and 
rouses  the  pulpit  eloquence,  of  a  few  amiable 
clerical  persons,  with  a  t&sto  for  decorative 
ritual.  The  talk  about  priestcraft  seems 
rococo,  a  memory  of  days  when  Giant  Pope 
and  Giant  Presbyter  were  atill  in  a  lusty  and 
morose  old  age.  So  one  is  inclined  to  think, 
till  such  a  book  as  these  Qlimptet  of  the 
Si^ematwral,  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Iiee,  comes 
to  prove  that  superstition  is  still  alive,  still 
cruel,  that  the  eyes  of  her  votaries  are 
bUnded  as  of  yore,  and  that  their  feet  would 
binbeswift  toshedinnooentblood.  It  would 
be  easy,  and  true,  to  say  that  Mr.  Lee'sbook 
is  a  mere  ferrago  of  nnanthenticated  marvels, 
piled  together  to  form  a  buttress  to  tlie 
author's  oreed.  The  queer  Anglican  travesty 
of  Catholic  religion  and  Catholic  ritos  loo^ 
none  the  better  for  these  hideous  fragments 
of  savage  delusions  built  on  to  it,  like  sculp- 
tured horrors  from  a  Mexican  teo  calli  let 
into  the  wall  of  some  prim  modern  All 
Saints',  or  St.  Gengulpha  s  chapel. 

The  motive  of  Mr.  Lee's  book  is  to  prove 
the  existence  of  what  he  calls  the  Super- 
natural, by  adducing  ancient  and  modem 
instances  of  the  marvellous.  To  this  in- 
dustry nothing  comes  amiss — the  miracles  of 
hagiology,  the  dreams  of  old  clergymen,  the 
ghosts  of  legend,  or  of  fireside  stories, 
the  "spiritualistic  manifestations"  of  the 
Homes  and  Marshalls — all  are  equally 
edifying  in  his  pious  hands.  He  renews,  in 
short,  the  argument  of  Glanville,  and  of 
Heni^  More,  who,  in  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teentJi  century,  combated  scepticism  vrith 
ghost  stories,  and  made  the  drummer  of 
Tedworth  beat  "  the  drum  ecclesiastic."  It 
ia  tempting,  of  course,  to  ask  in  this  place 
for  a  definition  of  the  Supernatural.  The 
position  of  science  is  that  "  the  law  cannot 
be  broken,"  the  law  of  the  universe  that  is. 
Mr.  Lee's  argument  seems  to  be  that  the 
wonders  he  publtshes  are  instances  of  the 
providential  infringement  of  law.  But  tbis 
is  anything  but  obvious,  for  if  a  ghost,  for 
instance,  as  in  the  story  given  in  vol.  i.  pp. 
60-70,  can  bo  exorcised  by  certain  pre- 
scribed rites,  then  a  ghost  is  as  much  subject 
to  law,  as  amenable  to  the  proper  remedies^ 
as  a  cold  in  the  head  is.  Mr.  Lee  appears 
to  think  that  apparitions — say,  for  instaacef 
the  ghost  of  a  girl  mentioned  iu  vol.  i.  p. 
120^  or  instances  of  second  sight,  are 
"  supernatural."  But  suppose  that  these 
stories,  and  all  the  other  tales  of  "  levitated  " 
chairs  and  tables,  and    so    on,  could    be 
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Mtlientioated,  they  ironld  onl^  be  cases  of 
tEe  BiotioD  of  rare  and  nninTeatigated  laws 
of  nature,  not  of  the  infrmgemeDt  of  known 
laws.  According  to  the  BpiritnaliBt  theoiy 
oertain  men  and  womea  are  giS»d  with  the 
power  of  establiahing  a  "  magnetic  atmo- 
sphere,"  of  rach  a  character  that  diaem- 
bodied  epirita  can  make  their  ezistenoe 
visible  or  andible  therein.  Probably  no- 
tbiog  of  the  sort  is  true,  but  if  true  it  is 
not  Bopematnral.  Other  perBons,  again, 
are  credited  with  a  certatn  gift  of  ecstasy,  in 
w^hich  space  and  time  are  not  annihUaled  in 
their  conBoioasnees,  na  happens  in  an  ordinary 
Fain ti  Tig  fit ;  bat  are  made  carionely  trans- 
Inoenty  bo  that  distant  persons,  or  eoenea,  or 
erraitB,  are  £alt  as  if  they  were  present.  If 
tkete  facts  eon  be  ettaiUahed,  the  resnlt  will 
he  that  science  most  recc^nise  new  laws, 
and  new  exceptions  to  known  laws.  She 
would  hare  to  reoogniae  that  the  "Uanes 
are  somewhat,"  that  a  force  sorviTes  the 
death  of  the  body,  and  that  it  can  make 
itself  manifest  to  people  in  the  body.  That 
would  be  very  interesting,  bnt  it  would  not 
be  "  Bapematoral."  In  the  meantime,  what 
doee  Mr.  Lee  do  towards  estahlishing  the 

From  a  writer  who  qnotes  with  approval 
icmarkB  (m  "  the  nn&astained  dicta  of  Sir 
Charlee  LyeH,"  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
names  and  dates  for  &cte.  :Mj.  Lee  gives 
these  only  occasionally.  He  is  "  not  at 
liberty  to  mention"  the  name  of  a  clergy, 
man  who  is  "  a  disoemer  of  spirits."  He  is 
not  often  at  liberty  to  name  his  antborities, 
and  that  becaiue  they  shrink  fiom  fear  of 
ridicule.  Where  is  the  spirit  of  the  old 
confessors,  and  how  fiJlen  is  the  Chnroh,  if 
her  sppporters  withhold  evidence  of  enpreme 
importance,  evidence  which  might  help  to 
save  the  sonls  of  thoasands,  from  fear  of 
being  laughed  at !  The  writer  of  this  article 
is  in  possession  of  a  varie^  of  facts  which 
would  gladden  Mr.  Lee.  Ghoste  and  warn- 
ings are  constantly  reported  to  him,  and 
though  he  does  not  think  that  they 
establish  any  view  of  the  world,  except  that 
which  regards  it  as  a  very  secondrate  and 
impetfect  one,  he  has  no  scmple  in  offering 
to  supply  tlie  Rev.  iSr.  Lee  with  plenty  of 
names  and  dates,  including  an  account  of  a 
very  odd  snpematnral  animal,  warranted  to 
appear  before  the  death  of  people  in  whom 
it  is  kind  enough  to  interest  itself. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  throagh  the 
Church  miracles,  such  as  those  of  the 
Thundering  Legion,  the  cross  seen  by  Gon- 
stajitine,  and  so  on.  If  anyone  is  satisfied  by 
the  evidence  for  these,  goit.  As  for  the 
African  confbBSors  and  their  tongues,  Mr. 
Lee  insinuates  that  Mr.  Twisleton  only 
addooed  one  case  of  a  patient  retaining  the 
power  of  speech  after  nis  tongue  had  been 
removed  "with  marked  dexterity  by  the 
skill  of  an  operator,"  Was  that  really  all 
that  Mr.  Twisleton  made  ont  ?  Then  there 
is  a  long  story  of  the  exorcism  of  a  spectre, 
from  the  diary  of  a  Hr.  Ruddle,  wiitten  in 
1665 — about  which  we  must  ask  in  the 
spirit  of  Toad  in  the  Hole,  "  nbi  est  ille 
diary  ;  "  and  why  is  Mr.  Rnddle  called  also 
ISt.  BndalF  We  might  probably  as  soon 
expect  to  be  told  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished physician  in  London  (vol.  i.  p.  58), 
who  said  to  Mr.  Lee  that  he  believed  many 


oases  of  epilepcfy  were  only  to  he  "  duly  and 
rationally  accounted  for  by  the  Chnstian 
theoiyolpOBSeBsion."  Christian, forsooth ;  ss 
if  the  theory  of  possession  were  not  Tongan, 
Fijian,  Malayan,  everything  that  there  is  of 
most  sav^e  and  debased.  We  don't  sa^ 
that  the  theory  is  incorrect,  we  say  it  is 
primitive  and  savage,  as  well  as  Christian ; 
but  this  affair  of  savagery  brings  as  to  the 
very  worst  feature  of  Mr.  Lee's  book.  He 
recognises  the  historical  continuity  of  witeh- 
craft  and  its  survival  in  the  spirit  rap- 
ping circles  of  to-day.  Holding  this  view, 
he  says  that  the  penal  stetutes  against 
witohoraft  enacted  by  James  I.  were 
"  sorely  needed."  All  the  innocent  blood 
shed  by  the  Sprengers  and  Mathers,  all 
the  torments  by  which  peasant  w'omen 
were  driven  to  confess,  as  if  they  had  been 
crimes,  the  dreams  of  starved  sleep,  the  de- 
lusions caused  by  narcotic  drugs,  do  not 
draw  from  Hr.  Lee  a  sigh  of  pity  or  of 
horror.  He  does  allow  that  the  custom  of 
pricking  was  "  cmel,"  bnt  beyond  this  one 
admission  we  have  observed  no  sign  of  the 
loathing  which  these  clerical  brotalities  ex- 
cite in  every  civilised  man.  Mr.  Lee's  work 
is  inaccurate  as  well  as  callous,  and  a  glance 
at  Michelet's  La  Soraiere,  or  at  Michelet's 
autborities,  Will  show  him  that  sorcery  was 
not,  as  he  says,  "  of  course  more  ordinary  in 
countries  which  are  not  Catholic,"  as  Scot^  ; 
land  and  North  America,  than  in  France. 
Clerical  cruelty,  sacerdotal  jealousy  of  rival- 
msgiciana,  is  of  one  sort,  whether  it  be  the 
cruelty  of  priest  or  presbyter ;  hut  at  least 
the  Salem  puritans  learned  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  butcheries.  The  only  moral  Mr. 
Lee  draws  from  the  500  burnings  in  one  year 
in  Ceneva  is  directed  against  "  the  slaves 
of  Satan,"  that  is,  the  victims.  One 
can  only  hope  that  people  of  his  peculiar 
school  do  not  share,  at  least,  this  particular 
survival  of  debased  fanaticism.  Considered 
spart  &om  doctrines,  as  a  mere  book  of 
bogies,  Mr.  Lee's  volumes  are  inferior,  in 
our  opinion,  to  Mr.  Dale  Owen's  works,  and 
to  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  a  book  which  no 
nervous  person  should  read.         A.  Laho. 


OlFST  FOLK   TALKS. 


Cher  die  Muiidarton  vmd  die  Wa/adeTungen 
der  Zigeuner  JEaropa's.  Von  Dr.  Franz 
Mifclosich,  Part  IV.  (Wien  :  Karl  Gerold's 
Sohn,  1874.) 
The  fourth  part  of  Dr.  Miklosich's  great 
work  on  the  dialecte  and  the  wanderings  of 
the  European  Oipsiee  (see  Agaheicy,  No.  110) 
conUins  a  number  of  very  noteworthy  Gipsy 
songs  and  stories  current  in  Bukovina,  the 
original  texte  being  accompanied  by  an  inter- 
linear Latin  translation,  as  well  as  by  notes. 
The  stories,  which  bear  evident  traces  of 
having  been  snli^ected  to  a  strong  Slavonic 
influence,  are  in  general  similar  to  other 
folk-teles  collected  in  the  provinces  border- 
ing on  the  Lower  Danube,  such  as  the 
Wallachian  Tales  edited  by  the  Brothers 
Schott,  bnt  they  contain  some  peculiarities 
which  render  them  specially  interesting. 

The  first  is  the  story  of  the  Qaeen 
who  is  wisely  accused,  by  a  rival  who 
supplants  her,  of  having  brought  forth 
puppies  instead  of  princes.    In  t£e  present 


version  she  is  buried  up  to  the  waist  in  the 
ground,  and  condemned  in  that  position  to 
suckle  her  alleged  canine  progeny.  Mean- 
while her  genuine  cbildren  are  slain  and 
buried,  and  from  their  grave  spring  up  two 
trees.  The  trees  ani  felled,  and  irom  their 
wood  is  made  a  royal  conch  which  takes  to 
talking  by  night.  So  it  is  bnmt,  but  from 
its  ashee  fly  two  sparks  and  light  upon  two 
lambs,  which  straightway  torn  to  gold.  The 
lambs  are  slain,  and  from  their  intestines 
proceed  two  doves,  which  take  the  form  of 
boys,  and  toll  the  whole  story  to  the  King. 
The  metemorphoses  through  which  the  chil- 
dren pass  aro  very  like  those  mentioned  in 
the  Egyptian  tale  of  the  "  Two  Brothers," 
in  which  the  Bull,  which  had  been  the 
younger  brother,  is  slaiu,  and  two  drops  of 
his  blood  turn  into  two  trees,  which  take  to 
telking  and  are  cut  down ;  but  from  them 
flies  a  splinter,  which  causes  the  birth  of  a 
boy,  who  eventually  makes  the  whole  matter 
clear. 

In  the  second  story,  which  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  third  of  Jtilg's  Kalmakigche 
M&rahen,  a  tele  widely  current  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  some  of  the  incident^  are  remark- 
able. When  the  hero,  who  has  descended 
into  the  lower  world,  and  has  been  left  there 
by  his  faithless  companions,  saves  a  brood 
of  eaglets  &om  a  dragon,  he  is  eaten  np  by 
the  hasty  mother-eagle  on  her  return.  Bnt 
as  her  e^lete  weep  at  the  sight,  she  spite 
him  out  again,  and  then  renders  him  the 
good  service  mentioned  in  all  versions  of  the 
tale.  At  the  end  he  calle  upon  his  trea- 
cherous comrades  to  join  with  him  in  shoot- 
ing arrows  straight  up  into  the  air  by  way 
of  ordeal.  His  arrow  strikes  the  ground 
before  him,  bnt  theirs  fell  back  upon  their 
heads  and  they  die.  In  the  fourth  story, 
whicli  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
the  traitors  are  killed  by  the  falling  back  of 
"their  own  swords,  which  thsy  are  obliged  to 
fling  np  on  high.  This  species  of  ordeal  is 
very  curiona,  especially  as  a  mention  of  it 
occnrs  in  the  great  collection  of  stories  of 
the  Turkish  races  in  South  Siberia,  edited 
by  Radloff.  The  third  story,  that  of  the 
Deceived  Dragon,  is  purely  Indian  (see 
Benfey's  Fa/n^atantra  i.  506),  though  the 
form  of  the  word  signifying  dragon,  zmeu 
(in  Russian  xmei  means  a  snake),  shows 
that  it  has  passed  through  a  Slavonio 
channel. 

The  liM  story  is  a  very  incoherent  version 
of  a  tale  which  in  Russia  is  known  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Lame  and  Blind  Heroes  " 
(EiMwan  Folk-Talei,  No.  33),  and  which 
describes  the  ferocious  conduct  of  a  snper- 
naturally  strong  prineess.whoia  overcome,  not 
by  the  prince  who  woos  her,  but  by  his  com- 
rade, whose  feet  she  chops  off  by  way  of 
revenge.  At  the  end  she  is  cat  into  pieces, 
of  which  three  heaps  are  made.  Two  of 
them  are  thrown  to  the  dogs ;  of  the  third 
a  woman  of  ordinary  strength  and  of  femi- 
nine character  is  created,  in  whom  the 
prince  finds  a  satisfactory  consort.  The 
sixth  story  is  that  of  the  hen  which  laid 
golden  eggs,  only  that  in  the  present  version 
the  egg  ia  of  diamond  instead  of  gold,  and 
it  is  a  stop-&ther,  not  a  lover,  who  tempte 
the  mother  of  the  ohitdreu  who  have  eaten 
the  hen  to  put  them  to  death. 

The  seventh  story  is  t&at  of  a  youth  who 
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gains  tbe  Ijand  of  a  prmceas  hy  pretending 
to  grtcsa  what  are  certain  marks  she  bears 
upon  her  body,  he  having  really  bribed  her 
b^  means  of  golden  pigs  to  let  him  hare  a 
Bight  of  them.  The  ending  is  wngnlarly 
extravagant,  even  for  a  Oipsy  tale.  The 
eighth  is  very  cnrions,  especially  is  its  con- 
clnsion.  A  prince  who  has  inyosted  in 
wings  obtains  access  by  their  aid  to  the 
chamber  of  a  Sleeping  Beati^,  a  seclnded 
princess.  "Dience  he  carries  her  off  to  the 
top  of  a  high  monntain,  inaccessible  to 
ordinary  mortals,  where  she  bears  him  a 
eoa.  One  day,  while  he  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  one  of  bis  wings  gets  hnrnt.  He 
is  in  despair,  bnt  God  comes  to  his  aid,  and 
the  mother  and  tbe  child  are  transported 
with  the  prince  to  his  home,  tbe  prince 
pledging  himself  to  give  np  in  retnm  for 
this  serrice  that  which  he  holds  dea»«st. 
One  day,  in  chnrch,  God,  under  the  disgnise 
of  a  beggar,  demands  the  child.  A  straggle 
takes  place,  and  the  child  is  torn  in  half. 
Bnt  it  is  soon  pat  t<^tlier  again,  and  all 
goes  well. 

The  ninth  story  is  that  of  a  wise  yonngest 
brother,  a  sly  "  Boots  "  well  fitted  to  deceive 
doll  Trolls.  He  first  saves  himself  and  his 
brothers  from  a  witch,  who  intends  to  kill 
them  bnt  is  misled  into  sWing  her  daughters 
instead,  and  he  then  performs  a  variety  of 
Herculean  feats.  A  cnrious  incident  is  his 
bathing  with  impunity  in  a  bath  of  boiling 
milk,  being  aided  by  a  magio  horse  which 
cools  it  with  its  breath.  His  master  at- 
tempts to  follow  his  example,  and  is 
straightway  boiled  to  death.  No.  10  tells 
how  P6tri  P^ofrnmos  (Petms  Facie  Por- 
mosns)  slew  dragons  of  a  thoronghly  Sla- 
vonic kind,  fiirnished  with  twelve  and 
twentf-foor  heads  apiece.  No.  11  is  tbe 
story  of  a  mother  who,  in  a  fbrbidden  or 
Bluebeard's  chamber,  finds  a  dragon  which 
her  son  had  there  imprisoned,  and  conspires 
with  it  against  her  son's  life.  He  is  cut 
into  email  pieces  by  the  conspirators ;  but 
Ijnna,  Tetrad,  and  Farasoeva  (Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday)  bring  him  back  to 
lifb,  performing — which  is  noteworthy — the 
double  operation  always  required  in  Russian 
stories,  involving  tbe  application  of  a  water 
which  animates  as  well  tu  a  water  which 
heals.  On  coming  back  to  life,  he  cute  up 
the  dn^on,  and  he  deprives  bis  mother  of 
her  eyes.  This  ia  all  the  more  inconvenient 
for  her,  inasmuch  as  she  is  forced  to  do 
penancj  until  a  vast  measure  is  filled  with 
ner  tears. 

Ko.  12  JB  tbe  Indian  story  &miliar  to  us 
as  the  Norse  and  Gennan  tate  of  "  Trne  and 
False,"  in  which  a  poor  m^  is  blinded  by  his 
wealthy  brother,  bnt  is  enabled,  by  means 
of  information  conveyed  by  a  conversation 
he  overiiears,  to  recover  his  eyesight  and  to 
attain  to  prosperity.  No.  13  describes  a 
petrified  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  the 
hero  all  bnt  saves  by  holding  oat  several  nights 
against  many  devils.  Bnt  unfortunately  he 
is  too  impatient,  and  visits  prematurely  the 
daughter  of  that  city's  rnler,  so  that  the  all 
bnt  broken  spell  recovers  ita  power,  and  the 
city  relapses  into  its  stony  sleep.  No.  14 
narrates  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the 
Imogen  story.  In  it  the  deceived  husband 
sets  his  calumniated  wife  adoat  on  the 
Danube ;  bnt  she  escapes,  dresses  as  a  man, 


and  afWa  time  becomes  a  king.  Dventnally 
she  forces  her  calumniator  to  conf^  his 
guilt,  after  whidi  she  bas  him  cnt  to  pieces. 
But  she  forgives  her  hasty  husband,  and 
confers  on  him  half  of  her  royal  power. 
The  fifteenth  and  last  story  is  very  like  tbe 
second  part  of  "The  Water  King  and 
Vasiiissa  the  Wise  "  (Bueaian  Folk  2bfes, 
No.  19),  which  is  itself  very  similar  to  the 
Sanskrit  story  of  Sringabhuja.  In  the  Gipsy 
tale,  the  escape  of  tbe  youth  who  is  eloping 
with  a  devil's  daughter  is  dne  to  the  unfilial 
astuteness  of  the  young  lady.  Porwhen  file 
devil,  her  father,  is  close  at  hand,  and  asks 
her  how  he  is  to  cross  an  intervening  river, 
she  recommends  him  to  tie  a  mill-stone 
round  his  neck  and  jnmp  in.  He  does  so  and 
is  drowned.  Therenpon  she  abandons  her 
husband  for  three  years,  by  way  of  penance 
for  having  suffocated  so  near  a  relation. 

Let  us  hope  that  Dr.  Miklosich  will  goon 
fevonr  us  with  the  next  instalment  of  bis 
most  interesting  and  most  valttable  work. 
W.  R.  S.  BiLarOM. 


The  Fariah  Net :  Jimo  U'g  Dragged,  cmd  whai 
it  Oatchei.  By  Geoi^  0.  T.  BactJer,  Au- 
thor of  "  Tha  Sevens  Ages  of  a  Village 
Pauper."  (London:  Chapman  &  HsJl, 
18?5.) 

Bt  "  the  Pariah  Net,"  Mr.  Bariley  means 

the    present   Poor  Law'  system — a    system. 

wbicb,  in  his  opinion,  converts  poverty  into 

Snperism,  and,  like  a  net-,  entangles  bope- 
ely  in  it«  meshes  all,  be  they  good  or  bad, 
who  may  once  have  oome  within  its  sweep. 
To  establish  his  position,  he  recites  tbe  for- 
tunes and  misfortunes  of  theDiddlego  family, 
and  shows  bow  all  Uie  members  of  it  arrived 
by  widely  dinwse  routes  at  the  same  end — 
the  worlionse  and  a  pauper's  coffin.  The 
story  is  a  sad  one,  and,  we  are  assured,  an 
over-true  one ;  it  certainly  oontains  much 
that  is  worthy  of  serious  attention,  and  from 
one  point  of  view  is  not-  a  bttle  alarming. 
But  its  perusal  has  more  than  once  impressed 
upon  UB  the  troth  that  nothing  may  be  more 
ftUaoions  than  iaots,  and  that  te  cnll  from 
blue  books  or  newspaper  reports  a  few  cases 
of  misnianagement,  or  something  worse,  and 
allow  the  reader  to  suppose  that  in  these  he 
has  enough  evidence  te  form  an  opinion  on 
the  matter,  ia  a  course  not  likely  to  promote 
the  writer's  true  and  laudable  object.  The 
Poor  Law  system,  like  every  other  human 
institution,  is  very  fiir  from  being  perfect, 
and  yet,  either  by  reason  or  in  spite  of  it, 
the  number  of  paupers  in  England  and 
Wales  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  and 
there  are  other  bopeftil  features  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  things.  In  most  unions  less 
and  less  is  now  given  in  out-door  relief,  and 
the  conviction  is  spreading  that  "  the  Honse 
test,"  though  it  presses  hardly  on  some 
cases,  is  on  tbe  whole  tbe  fiurest  and  most 
satis&ctory.  The  rate  of  wages  has  every- 
where advanced,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  it  will  combine  with  the  spread  of  edn. 
cation  to  encourage  more  thrifty  habite  in 
the  working  classes,  by  making  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  home  superior  to  those  of  the 
Honse.  No  doubt  there  will  always  be  men 
like  Toni  Diddlcgo,  who,  trained  as  a  pro- 
fessional pauper,  became  an  adept  in  pro- 
curing for  himself  all  the  advantages  of  bis 


profesKon.  ^s  marriage  with  a  sbiftlen 
wife,  bis  bodily  injuries,  bis  conslatntio^ 
tendency  to  i^enesa,  his  large  family — tiU 
in  turn  were  fresh  sonroes  of  profit  to  him 
for  bis  unsornpnloos  astuteness  was  more 
than  a  matoh  for  the  penetration  of  & 
Board  of  Guardians.  Bnt  snitAy  every  aha. 
ritable  institution  is  liable  to  be  similarly 
abused,  and  no  machinery  can  be  devised 
which  will  in  every  case  distinguish  with 
unerring  precision  between  the  good  Mid 
evil.  We  heartily  sajqiort  Mr.  Bartley  in  his 
condemnation  of  mere  alm^ving.  We  be. 
lieve,  with  him,  that  it  does  more  thananght 
else  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  recipient,  and  to  foster  in  the  indolent 
giver  the  delusion  that  his  alma  are  charity. 
Audi  again,  we  thoroughly  agree  with  hiin 
in  the  view  that  we  shall  never  approach  to 
completeness  in  our  dealings  with  distress, 
unti!  in  every  union  there  is  a  system  of 
charity  whioh  shall  work  side  by  side  wiih 
a  system  of  relief  Once  more,  we  fiill; 
sympathise  witb  all  that  Mr.  Bartley  eajs 
upon  the  subject  of  Workhouse  Schook 
Here  and  thwo  they  may  be  well  conducted, 
and  the  eril  reenlte  of  tfaeir  operation  be  for 
awhile  unseen,  but  they  are  utterly  wrong 
in  principle,  and  must  prove  so  in  praotioe. 
To  use  an  unsaiv^ury  simile,  attaching  s 
sohool  to  a  workhouse  is  like  building  a  hos- 
pital over  a  cesspool.  Union  schools  nnist 
be  separate  establishments,  removed  as  &r 
as  posrible  from  tbe  walls  of  the  workhome 
and  ite  banefol  in&ueaices. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Bartley  should  think 
it  needfiii  to  express  in  his  pages  such  ■on. 
mitigated  scorn  for  two  classes  in  the  coffl- 
mnnity  (if  such  we  may  term  them) — tiie 
clei^  and  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  -The 
former  we  need  not  defend,  though  we  too- 
not  help  saying  that  Mr.  Bartley  must  haw 
been  eiceptioi^y  nnfortnnato  if  he  has  not 
found  among  diem  the  readiest  supportera 
of  the  schemes  of  providence  which  he  ad- 
vocates. But  we  must  take  leave  to  eipitss 
OUT  opinion  that  the  guardians  of  the  pan 
are  not  tbe  mean,  ignorant,  and  tyrannioal 
class  whioh  he  represento  them  to  bo.  We 
do  not  claim  for  them  any  special  gift  of  in- 
sight into  character,  judicial  feoulties  of  l^s 
highest  order,  or  a  spirit  of  the  purest  phi- 
lanthropy ;  but  wo  can  assure  Mr.  Bartley 
that  there  are  Boards  (other  than  urban  snQ 
suburban)  where  no  time  and  trouble  are 
grudged  by  those  who  attend  them  in  tfc) 
discharge  of  duties  whioh  are  often  laborioM 
and  never  iBmunerative.  Mr.  Bartley  con- 
demns, as  we  have  seen,  the  Poor  Law  sys- 
tem ;  bnt  if  that  be  in  fault,  its  agwits  aw 
deserving  of  pity  rather  than  of  blame, 

The  object  of  the  book  is  so  good,  and 
many  of  the  suggestions  it  contains  are  so 
valuable,  that  wo  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
give  it  our  unreserved  commendation. 

Chaklbs  J.  Boimsos, 


A  ooLLKonoir  of  poems,  betting  tbe  tide  of 
Deioret:  and  othm-  SJtyme*  of  the  3eidh,  and  » 
novel  from  the  pen  of  Annie  Ohambere  Kalchun, 
of  Danrobin,  Tennowee,  ajithoress  of  NeUy  Brackrn 
and  the  translation  of  MarceUa :  a  Ruman  Idi/U, 
will  he  published  shortlj,  in  London  and  Boston 
simultaneouely.  The  writer  is  descended  from  «" 
English  Cavalier  fiunily,  and  also  from  the  "  DeTon- 
shire  maxiyt,"  John  Biadfbrd. 
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lltB  Siatory  oflntUa.ati^ld  -hy  iU  own  Bit- 
tarima:  tJia  SMiamtKa^an  Period.     Poat- 
biiimt>aB  I^psrs   of  the  late   Sir  H.  U. 
Elliot,  K-CB.     Edited  and  Oontiiniod  1^ 
PyofmBor  John  Samoii,  M.B.A.S.,  BteS 
Collage,  aandhoiHt.     Vol.  VI.     (London  : 
Trfibaer  4  Co.,  1675.) 
This  newly  published  volnme  deals  mainly 
with   ■writcra  of  the  period  of  Alcbar  and 
Jahingir,  as  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  titles 
of  many  of  the  works  ■which  it  reviews  ;  and 
shonld  be  no  less  welcome  than  its  predeces- 
sors to  the  student  of  Oriental  history.     It 
consiate    of    nineteen    articles,    varying  in 
length  and  interest,  and  an  appendix  eqnal 
,  in  biilk  to  a  fifth  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  authors  bronght  to  notice,  Abul 
!Fadhl  and  Farishta  -will  probably  be  the  best 
known  to  the  majority  of  civil  and  military 
readers  of  Persian  in  the  present  day.  In- 
dian Hnnshis  commonly  esteem  the  first  as 
a  master  of  style,  whose  "  Insha,"  or  col- 
lection of  letters  addressed  to  monarchs  and 
great  men,  is  quoted  as  a  model  of  refined 
epistolaty  composition.  English  critics, 
however,  are  divided  on  his  merits  both  in 
this  respect  and  as  an  historian.  Of  the 
Akbanmna,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  Fro- 
fesaoT  DoWBon's  first  article,  the  editor  takes 
a  more  favourable  view  than  Sir  Eenry 
Elliot  i  thongb,  let  ns  add,  he  would  have 
hesitated  to  express  it  had  he  not  been  snp- 
ported  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Blochmann, 
the  latest  tmnslator  of  the  Aiyin-i-Akbar. 
Apart  from  tiie  question  of  historical  nse, 
Ablil  Fadhl,  like  most  Oriental  anthors  of 
his  class  and  surroundings,  can  be  judged 
only  in  his  native  dress.  The  AkbarnSna 
can  hardly  be  cited  in  evidence  of  his  real 
genioB.  It  is  in  his  correspondenco  with 
men  of  exalted  station  that  he  baa  left  his 
mark  npon  a  literature  rather  Indo-Persian 
than  Persian;  and  supplied  the  scribes  of 
modem  Hindustan  mtii  a  stock  of  circum- 
locntjon  for  daUy  quotation  or  example.  His 
TcpnUition  in  India  is  somewhat  analc^ous 
to  that,  in  England,  of  the  author  of  the 
Sutory  of  the  Behellion  and  Sir  Edward 
Syde's  letters ;  saving  that  we  claim,  greater 
conunon<«ense  for  onr  own  less  popular 
countryman.  Ko  translation,  we  maintain, 
can  fitly  interpret  a  Btrjrle  which  owes  more 
to  the  music,  measure,  ling  or  jingle  of  par- 
ticular words  than  to  metaphor  or  meaning. 
That  this  remark  applies  to  the  Akbamima 
in  common  with  non- historical  books,  no  fur- 
ther proof  need  be  supplied  than  a  reference 
to  the  original  text  of  a  passage  taken  at 
random  in  the  interesting  volume  under 
review,  headed  "Prince  Kamr&n  gets  pos- 
Bession  of  Lahore"  (pp.  10,  II).  Let  not 
the  reader  imagme  that  plain  designations, 
such  as  "the  Emperor  Babar,"  and  "the 
Emperor  Humiyfin,"  represent  in  any  way 
the  literary  and  courtly  Slinister's  mode  of 
expression  in  talking  of  such  illustrious 
potentates;  and  as  for  the  three  stars  fol- 
lowing the  statement  that  "  Hnmitylin,  in 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  recqgaised  the 
crafty  Mirza  Eamrdn  as  governor  of  E&bul, 
KandahAr  and  the  Panjib  •  •  •  "  (pp.  10, 
11),  they  may  have  been  kindly  meant  and 
judiciously  interposed,  but  they  are  de- 
structive of  the  author's  identity.  Those 
cmel  asterisks  have  excised  some  dozen  lines 


of  orthodox  redondancy,  in  which  are  half- 
a-dozen  euphonic  and  laudatory  couplets 
from  Mirza  'Kamriiu  to  tbe  Emperor,  testi- 
fying his  haute  eonvdSraimi.  for  one  who 
had  permitted  him  to  turn  out  by  treachery 
a  governor  of  his  own  imperial  nomination, 
and  substitute  himself  in  the  coveted  of&ce. 
We  may  note  that  Bri^^  makes  the  title 
"  Mirza "  follow  the  name  "  Kamr^," 
according  to  the  approved  fashion  with 
royal  princes ;  but  the  particular  MS.  of 
the  Akbamama  which  we  now  hold  avail- 
able for  reference  does  not  in  this  respect 
differ  from  Professor  Dowson's  quotation. 

Muhammad  Kisim  Hindu  Shah,  better 
known  as  Farishta,  is  another  author  more 
of  Indo-Persian  than  of  Persian  repute. 
He  is  said  to  have  reached  India  in  his 
twelfth  year,  and  never  to  have  returned  to 
his  native  Persia.  His  history  of  Maham> 
madan  India  is  a  work  of  exeeptiooal  value, 
and  has  long  been  known  in  England  throu^ 
the  translations  of  Colonel  Dow  (1768),  Dr. 
Jonathan  Scott  (1794),  and  General  Briggs 
(1829).  The  labours  of  the  two  first-named 
gentlemen  were  directed  to  the  History  of 
the  Kings  of  Delhi  (mainly  hat  not  wholly 
Farishta's),  and  tbiA  of  Kolbarga,  Bijapur, 
and  Ahmadnagar;  bat  it  is  by  the  third 
that  the  weightier  ia«k  <ma  aecompliehed  of 
presenting  to  the  English  reader  a  Histoiy 
of  theMnhammadan.  Power  in  India,  wherein 
Fanshta  is  far  more  thoroughly  translated. 
Exception  to  completeness  is  to  be  foand  in 
the  Livet  of  the  Saintt,  which  is  altogether 
omitted ;  the  Introduction,  which  is  rendered 
in  the  bare  abstract ;  and  certain  cnrtailments 
which,  if  not  always  unimportant,  would  no 
doubt  allow  of  reasonable  explanation.  On 
the  other  hand.  General  Briggs  has  at- 
tempted to  supply,  from  other  sources, 
deficiencies  admitted  to  exist  in  his  original ; 
and  has  given  also 

"adnoDdogwlepitoneof  tin  vara  of  tkePor- 
tuguMB  in  iLodia,  as  eamiMted  vrith  Uke  hiatoiy 
of  the  Dakhin,  tablee  of  compnative  chronoloffy, 
an  alphabetical  Ii«t  of  the  proper  names,  titles, 
and  oriental  words,  with  explutstions  attached, 
an  alphabetical  list  of  names  of  countries,  monn- 
tvDs,  rivers,  and  towns ;  end,  interapeised,  several 
valuable  notes  threuglioat  tbe  work." 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
tinguished translator  of  Farishta  to  recall 
the  great  loss  experienced  by  him  during 
the  war  with  the  Peshwa,  when  he  was  him- 
self on  du^  in  the  field.  On  Ifovember  5, 
1817,  the  Pdna  reeidency  was  attacked  and 
sacked,  and  the  Marhatta  troops  set  fire  to 
the  houses  of  the  town.  "My  own  family," 
he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  first  four- 
volume  edition,  "  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  with  their  lives ;  but  the  whole  of 
my  property  of  every  description,  including 
my  library,  tc^ether  with  my  manuscripts, 
the  labour  of  so  many  years,  was  lost  or  de- 
stroyed." We  do  not  observe  any  notice 
that  it  was  this  calamity  which  deprived  the 
world  of  an  original  history  compiled  from 
many  sources,  and  has  substituted  for  it  the 
"  small  part  of  a  mass  of  historical  matter 
that  can  never  be  recovered." 

Ma^  English  critics  will  perhaps  agree 
with  Professor  Dowson  that  the  cavilbngs 
of  Von  Hammer  on  the  General's  method  of 
transliteration  is  "  unworthy  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Orientalists  of  the  Con- 


tinent." Kor  would  it  be  difficult  for  an 
average  Oriental  scholar  and  good  practical 
colloquistof  the  present  day  to  retort  upon  this 
critic's  own  favoured  system.  Why  a  single 
Arabic  letter,  well  represented  by  an  Enghi^ 
"j,"Bhouldbeqnadrupledand written  "dach," 
because  it  is  so  pronounced  in  a  Enrc^ieon 
langDBge  not  English,  may  be  accounted  tar 
in  philology,  but  can  scarcely  be  made  .cl6«r 
to  cosmopolitan  practice.  The  International 
Congress,  which  is  to  meet  at  St.  Peteiebni^ 
in  September  1676,  should  seriously  try  to  lay 
down  a  rule  for  spelling  Oriental  names  in 
the  Boman  character  ;  and  only  in  the  event 
of  failure  in  universal  apphcation,  should 
each  counby  concerned  fell  back  npon  a 
separate  device. 

One  word  more  on  an  author  who,  with 
many  others  of  like  nse&ilness,  has  not 
oreated  mnoh  stir  in  the  ontaide  world.  The 
June  Jrmy  Lm*  of  1875  ifl  the  fiirt  ftom  whioh 
the  name  of  John  Bri^jfs  has  been  misaing 
for  many  months  and  years.  It  must  have 
appeared  in  the  Indian  Lists  for  throe  foil 
quarters  of  a  century.  Death  has  but  just 
removed  this  worthy  soldier-scholar.  He 
will  be  found  in  Murray's  authorised  iasne 
for  May — ^not  under  the  head  of  "  Bank, 
HonouN,  and  Bewards,"  but  in  a  quiet  and 
somewhat  isolated  record  of  "  Geneial  Offi- 
cers of  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay 
Armies,"  second  iu  the  roll  of  full  Generals. 

The  contents  of  Mr.  Dowson's  sixth  volume 
may  be  partionlarised  under  six  heads  :— 

1.  Histories  or  memoire  especially  bearing 
on  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbar :  each 
asJAbtil  Fadhl's  Akhamiina  ;  ita  comjJehoa 
byBhaikh  Iniyat  Ullah ;  a  seciHid  Akbns 
nima  by  Shaikh  Illahdad  ;  Shaikh  Faidhi's 
letters  to  Akbar  ;  and  the  personal  memoin 
of  Asad  Be^. 

2.  The  more  general  history  of  Shaikh 
Abdn'-l-Hakk,  brought  up  to  the  forty-second 
year  of  Akbar  ;  and  the  enlarged  edition  of 
the  same  work  by  Nlim'-l-Bakk,  father  and 
son  ;  the  general  histories  of  Tihir  Muham- 
mad and  Hasan  bin  Muhammad,  the  last  of 
which  is  considered  "  a  compilation  of  little 
use  to  the  Indian  historian;"  and  the  Indian 
histoiy  of  Farishta. 

3.  A  mixture  of  pereoual  biogn^hy  and 
Indian  history,  by  Abdu'l  Biki  of  KahA- 
yand ;  and  a  history  of  propliets,  philoao- 
phers,  khalif^  and  kings  to  the  flfliy-flrgfc 
year  of  Akbar. 

4.  Two  autobiographical  mdmoirs  of  the 
Emperor  Jahangir;  with  a  conclusion  l)y 
Mohammad  Hadi. 

£  The  Ikb&ln4ma-i- Jab  &a^ri,  a  histony 
by  Mu'famad  Khan  of  Bibar,  Humiiua, 
Akbar  aud  Jahingir ;  and  two  memoirs  of 
the  reign  of  the  last,  by  Kamgar  Khan  and 
an  author  unknown. 

6.  The  "  Siibh-i-Sadik "  of  SAdik  Irfa- 
hini,  fitated  to  he  a  voluminous  history  "  or 
high  repute  in  Asia."  It  treats  of  various 
ocuntries  and  kinga  in  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jahdn. 

Space  feils  to  do  justice  to  the  Appendix, 
which  contains  valuable  reprints  and  tiana- 
lations.  We  eeleot  a  Bpecimen  of  the  book 
from,  the  articles  eaiumerated. 

A  pleasant  little  bit  of  sober  description 
of  Oriental  ceremonies  may  be  perused  and 
studied  with  advant^:e  by  those  who  are 
about  to  make  India  the  field  of  professional 
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iraA.  II  is  an  exbaot  from  Shaith  Faizi 
(p.  147)  or  Faidhi,  called  by  the"  Emperor 
Al:bar  the  "  Prince  of  Poeta,"  and  stated  hv 
his  own  jonn^r  brother,  the  &mons  mi- 
nister  and  liiatorian  Ab&l  Fadhl,  to  be  the 
author  of  "  a  Persian  versioa  of  LiUwati, 
esteemed  the  best  book  on  Indian  arith. 
metic."  •  The  writer  ia  narratiiig  to  his 
Imperial  master  the  particnlars  of  an  emtwiB- 
se^  with  which  he  had  been  entmsted. 
He  has  pitched  his  tent  with  dae  regard  to 
representative  privilege,  and  is  abont  ' 
receive  a  distingnisbed  visitor: — 

"The  teot  was  ao  anaDged  as  to  have  two 
chambera  ;  in  the  second  or  innermost  of  which 
ths  royal  thcoDe  was  placed,  with  the  f) 
embroideied  ciubion  on  it,  over  which  the  cai 
of  velvet,  worked  with  gold,  waa  erected. 
royal  sword  and  the  dresses  of  honour  were  pUced 
on  die  throDe,  as  well  m  Your  Majesty's  letter, 
whilst  men  were  BtaDdiee  around  with  folded 
hands.  The  horses  also  tnat  v/^ie  to  be  given 
away  were  Btanding  ia  their  proper  place.  Kaja 
'AM  Kh&n,  accompanied  hv  hie  followers  and  the 
vakH  and  magistrate  of  the  Dakhin,  approached 
with  that  respect  and  reverence  that  betokened 
their  obedience  and  goodwill  to  Your  Majesty.' 
They  dismounted  some  distance  fVom  the  tent, 
and  were  admitted  into  the  outer  chamber.  They 
approached  respectfully,  and  were  permitted  to 
proceed  onwards.  When  they  entered  the  second 
chamber,  and  saw  the  royal  throne  at  some  dis- 
tance from  them,  they  saluted  it,  and  advanced 
with  bare  feat.  When  they  arrived  at  a  certain 
distance  they  were  directed  to  stand  and  make 
three  salutatioaB,  which  they  did  most  reepect- 

Ailly,  and  continued  ataading  in  the  place 

"When  a  fitting  opportunity  offered,  I  addressed 
him  (the  chief  viaitorj  warily,  and  said  I  could 
show  him  how  he  might  promote  his  interest ; 
but  the  chief  part  of  my  discourse  consisted  of 
praises  and  eulogiums  of  Your  Majesty.  He  re- 
plied that  be  was  a  devoted  servant  of  Your 
Majesty,  and  considered  himself  highly  favoured 
that  be  had  seen  Your  Majesty's  goodvrill  and 
&TOttr.  I  replied,  '  His  Majesty's  kindness  to- 
wards you  is  KTsat ;  he  looks  upon  you  ss  a  most 
intimate  fiiend,  and  reckons  you  among  his  confi- 
dential servants ;  the  greatest  proof  or  which  is, 
that  he  has  sent  a  man  of  rank  to  you.'  At  this 
be  bowed  several  times,  and  seemed  pleased. 
During  this  time  I  twice  made  signs  that  I 
wished  the  audience  to  close ;  but  he  said, '  1  am. 
not  yet  satisfied  with  my  interview,  and  wish  to 
sit  bsre  till  the  evening.'  He  sat  there  four  or 
five  gharii  (an  hour  and  a  half).  At  last  the 
betel-leaf  and  scents  were  brought,  I  asked  him 
to  give  them  to  me  with  his  own  hands.  I  gave 
him  several  pieces  of  betel  with  my  own  hands, 
at  which  he  bowed  seveial  times.  I'  then  said, 
'  Lst  us  repeat  the  prayer  for  the  eternal  life  and 
proeperitv  of  His  Majeatj,'  which  he  did  most 
reepectfully,  and  the  audieaca  was  broken  up. 
He  then  went  and  stood  respectfully  in  hie  place 
at  the  edge  of  the  carpet  opposite  the  throne. 
The  royal  horses  were  there.     He  kissed  the  reins, 

S'iced  them  on  his  shoulder,  and  saluted  them. 
e  then  took  bis  departure.  My  aitendtmt 
counted,  andfmmd  that  ha  made  alUxjether  twmly- 
^v«  talams.  He  was  exceedingly  happy  and  con- 
tented. When  he  first  came  in  he  said,  '  If  you 
command  me  I  am  ready  to  make  one  thousand 
salams  in  honour  of  His  Majesty.  I  am  ready  to 
sacrifice  my  life  for  him.'  I  observed,  '  Such  con- 
duct befits  friendship  and  feeling  such  as  yours ; 
hut  His  Majesty's  orders  forbid  such  adoration.' " 

Up  to  the  present  day  in  Persia,  notwith- 
standing the  inflneoce  of  Westeo^  diplo- 
matic ethics,  mnch  of  this  kind  of  verbal 
and   superficial    Stiquette    is    still    observed 


in  approaching  the  ''27*^  presence  or  a 
royal  commissioner.  Here,  too,  the  con. 
ventional  social  distinctions,  however  disre- 
garded (according  to  English  ideas)  in  confi- 
dential intercoaree,  are  minnte  and  strict,  even 
to  the  precise  place  assigned  to  a  visitor  on 
the  carpet,  or  to  his  chair  if  he  nae  one.  Bnt, 
after  all,  this  ia  mere  ceremonial ;  lees  ha- 
miliating,  perhaps,  to  the  inferior  personage 
concerned  than  the  habit;iial,  thoogh  unre- 
cognised, slight  practised  in  more  highly 
civilised  lands  ;  and  far  more  intelligible  and 
capable  of  e:xplanation  than  are  the  laws  of 
a  Fashion  which  arbitrarily  exalts  and  abases 
its  votaries  to  anit  the  convenience  of  the 
hoar.  F.  J.  Goldsuid. 


NBW  NOVELS. 

Her  Husbimd'a  Keeper.    By  Mrs.  Mackenzie- 
Daniel.     (London  :  0.  J.  Skeot,  1875.) 
Love's  Victory.     By  B,  L.  Faijeon.     (Lon- 
don :  Tinsley  Brothera,  1875.) 
First  i'am'liea  in  the  Sierrae.     By  Joaqnin 
Miller.      (London :    Bontledge   &   Sons, 
1875.) 
The  Wheel  of  Fortune.     By  B.  A.  Ryder, 

(London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1875.) 
St.  Simon's  Niece.    By  Frank  Ijee  Benedict. 

(London :  S.  Tinsley,  1875.) 
Number   Seventeen.      By    Henry    Kingsley. 

(London:  Chatto  &  Windns,  1875.) 
Woman'f  Ambition.    By  M,  L.  Lyons.  (Lon- 

don:  S.  Tinsley,  1875.) 
Agoct  a  year  ago  we  had  occasion,  in  re> 
viewing  Mrs,  Mackenzie- Daniel's  last  novel, 
to  speak  somewhat  favourably  of  her  as  a 
character-monger.  Her  Httebartd^e  Keeper 
merits  not  a  little  praise  in  the  same  way, 
bat  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  advance 
npon  Esther's  Wooere.  There  is  a  decided 
thinness  about  the  story,  and  this  thinness 
is  not  strengthened  either  by  the  descrip- 
tions or  the  dialogue,  in  both  of  which  de- 
partments Mrs.  Mackenzie-Daniel  has  a 
great  deal  to  learn.  She  has,  moreover, 
handicapped  herself  heavily  by  adopting  a 
most  obnoiious  hero.  DavidFletcher — "poor 
David,"  as  bis  historian  is  fond  of  calling 
him — is  a  gentleman  who,  to  nse  the  words 
of  his  righteoasly  indignant  mother-in-law, 
"  has  an  aptitude  for  lying  quietly  down 
and  letting  people  trample  upon  bim."  As 
he  is  middle-aged,  is  in  possession  of  an 
ample  fortime,  and  has,  when  the  story 
opens,  just  experienced  the  priceless  bless- 
ing of  losing  an  intolerable  wife,  this  apti- 
tude seems  a  little  contemptible.  But  Mar- 
garet Bellew,  the  heroine,  does  not  think 
BO,  and  accepts  with  rapture  the  taek  of  put- 
ting some  heart  into  the  limp  and  not  lovely 
David.  The  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Bellew,  a 
toad  with  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head,  is 
very  well  drawn,  and  so  indeed  is  Margaret. 
Bnt  we  should  like  the  latter  much  better  if 
she  did  not  inform  her  husband  that  she  in- 
tei;ded  to  take  "  a  bit  of  lunch "  with  her 
mother.  It  would  be  very  trying  to  the 
nerves  of  a  stronger  man  than  "poor  David" 
to  hear  his  wife  talk  of  "  a  bit  of  lunch." 

A  certain  portion  of  the  press  is  of  opinion, 
aa  the  flyleaves  of  Love's  Victory  inform  us, 
that  the  mantle  of  Dickena  baa  &illen  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Faijeon.  That  poor 
mantle  has  been  acquainted  with  strange 
pegs  during  the  last  five  years,    la  the  pre- 


sent oase  we  can,  of  ooune,  easily  enough 
I  see  the  anppoaed  resemblance  between  uie 
two  writers.  It  cooaista  simply  in  a  deter- 
mination, felt  or  affeoted  by  both,  to  aee 
nothing  but  folly  and  knavery  in  the  upper 
classes,  and  to  r^ard  virtue  aa  the  almost 
exclusive  property  of  the  lower  middle  ranks. 
To  show  thia  determination,  Mr.  Faijecm 
haB  collecf43d  a  medley  of  cbarftcters  equally 
remarkable  for  novelty  and  truth.  Tbo 
swindhug  banker — the  profligate  banker's 
son — the  virtuous  actress  (l6.  Farjeon  is 
particularly  good  at  the  virtuous  actress) — 
point  the  easy  moral  and  adorn  the  unvar- 
nished tale.  Then  there  is  a  mysterious 
American,  who  is  (on  the  author's  autho- 
rity) tremendously  sarcastic,  and  whom  Mr. 
Farjeon  persistently  calls  "  the  American 
gentleman,"  with  what  object  we  know  not. 
That  sarcastic  age  may  not  lack  its  foil  of 
ingennouB  youth,  there  ia  a  virtuona  and 
verdaot  Australian.  The  effete  aristocracy 
of  England  ia  represented  by  Lord  Beaa- 
morris,  who  has  taken  his  name  (adding  an 
r)  from  Thackeray,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
take  bis  language  from  Dickens.  These  pro- 
mising characters  are  combined  in  a  story 
which  carries  out  their  promise  moat  tho- 
roughly. It  is  a  pity  that  soch  a  pretty  title 
shonld  have  been  seized  by  such  a  silly  book. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's 
present  little  book  will  much  increase  his 
fame  among  English  readers.  It  bears  a 
strong  family  likeneaa  to  T/w  Luck  of  Boar- 
ing  Carmp,  but  cannot  be  compared  with  it 
in  point  of  merit.  The  civilising  influence 
is  here  a  woman,  not  a  child,  and  the  inte- 
rest, instead  of  being  concentrated,  is  a 
good  deal  frittered  away.  When  one  has 
once  been  clearly  informed  that  in  order  to 
be  the  noblest  work  of  God  it  ia  chiefly 
necessary  to  have  a  good  gjxjwth  of  hair  on 
one's  chest,  to  divide  one's  time  between  gold- 
digging  and  drinking  poison  oua  whisky, 
and  to  indulge  in  oatha  wnioh  would  doubt- 
less be  blaaphemouR  if  they  possessed  the 
antecedent  qualification  of  meaning — subse- 
quent repetitions  of  the  dogma  lose  much  of 
their  value.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Mr.  Miller  thinks  nothing  of  any  man  or 
woman  who  has  not  a  large  nose.  But  &om 
the  elaborate  manner  in  which  be  annoonces 
the  opinion  it  would  seem  that  Babelais, 
Erasmus  and  Sterne  were  strange  to  him. 

There  is  a  certain  ingennonaness  and  ab- 
sence of  pretension  about  The  Wheel  of  F<yr- 
tune  which  makes  it  difficult  to  treat  Mr. 
Ryder  with  aa  much  stemnese  as  perhaps 
he  deserves.  It  is  quite  true  that  his  banker, 
merchant,  barrister,  major,  captain,  and 
young  women,  speak  and  behave  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  quite  unlike  that  in  which  any 
possible  banker,  merchant,  barrister,  major, 
captain,  and  young  women  would  speak  and 
behave.  And  his  occasional  disquisitions 
are  a  little  trying.  But  he  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  to  describe  what  he  has  actn- 
ally  seen  and  observed,  and  that  ia  some- 
thmg,  if  but  a  little  something.  There  is 
one  scene,  however,  of  a  lurid  morality  which 
we  rather  doubt  his  having  actually  seen. 
In  this  scene  a  general,  a  cabinet  minister, 
a  recorder,  a  marquia,  one  or  two  lighta  of 
the  universities,  and  posiihh  (the  author  is 
careful  not  to  commit  nimseu)  some  clergy- 
men in  laymen's  dress,  play  chicken-hawd 
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for  the  nsnal  appaUing  Bomg,  with  tbe  umal 

fhaatij  coolness.  It  onght  to  be  unpreaBiTe, 
at  somehow  isn't. 
8t.  Simon't  Niece  is  a  book  of  a  rery  dif- 
ferent order,  and  deeerree  to  be  dealt  with 
BerionBly.  At  the  outset  we  are  introduced 
to  the  heroine,  Fvtnnj  St.  Simon,  contem- 
plating probable  destitution  od  the  heights 
of  Montmartre.  Soon,  howerer,  her  nnele. 
appears,  having  made,  or  being  about  to 
Eoake,  hie  fortune  in  an  American  mine,  and 
a  gruid  household  in  Paris  is  set  np,  lavish 
of  expenditure,  and  enjoying  the  beat  society 
in  "  the  Colony,"  as  Mr.  Benedict  empha- 
tically calls  the  American  residents  in  Paris. 
Certain  outlying  mentbers  of  this  sacred 
band  appear,  and  the  plot  thickens.  It 
appears  that  Miss  St.  Simon  has  had  a 
frantic  but  honourable  paasion  for  an  angel, 
ically  beautiful  Englishman,  debauched  and 
impecunious,  Talbot  Caetlemaine  by  name. 
He  can't  many  her,  thoDgfa  by  no  means 
loth  to  do  BO,  and  avows  his  intention  to 
catch  if  possible  Helen  Deverenx,  an  Am^- 
can  heiress  of  immense  wealth.  Miss  Deve- 
renx, in  her  turn,  has  been  io  love  with, 
and  has  been  mysteriously  separated  &om, 
a  countryman,  Gregoiy  Alleyne.  These 
promising  materials  are  soon  made  "thick 
and  slab."  Castlemaine  hunts  Miss  Deve- 
renx np  in  Devonshire,  where  she  is  staying 
with  a  girl-friend.  He  succeeds  in  getting 
the  American  to  accept  him,  but  unlnckily 
at  the  very  same  moment  falls  iu  lo7e  with 
the  fnend.  This  awkward  state  of  things  is 
ingeniously  got  out  of,  and  he  marries  the 
&iend.  Meanwhile  Fanny,  who  has  sworn 
TMigeance  on  Helen  Deverenx,  sees  her  way 
to  it  in  attracting  Alleyne,  who  appears  on 
the  scene,  and  is  very  speedily  "hooked." 
But  the  marriage  does  not  take  place  imme- 
diately, partly  owing  to  circnmstoncea,  and 
partly  to  a  dutbolical  desire  on  Fanny's  part 
to  tonnest  her  betrothed  and  Miss  Deverenx 
as  much  as  possible  by  bringing  them  to- 
gether. In  this  she  succeeds  admirably,  but 
at  the  eleventh  hour  a  grand  smash  takes 
place.  The  mine  collapses,  St.  Simon  has 
to  quit  the  oonntiy,  end  his  niece  in  the 
tnrmoil,  and  fancying  that  Alleyne  has  de- 
serted her,  gives  way  to  her  wishes,  and 
consents  to  ^ope  witii  Gastlemaine.  From 
this,  however,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  on  her 
own  part,  and  the  gooi  ofGces  of  a  certain 
Boland  Spencer  (who. plays  an  important 
minor  part)  save  her.  A  railway  accident 
and  a  final  scene  of  explanation  terminate 
the  book,  Castlemaine  being  killed,  and 
Fanny  taking  to  good  works.  This  plot  is 
powerfully  worked  out,  and  the  characters 
support  it  well.  It  ifl  impossible  to  refuse 
very  high  pi^se  to  the  heroine.  We  think 
indeed  that  Mr.  Benedict  has  not  nnfre- 
quently  sacrificed  literary  to  dramatic  effect, 
ud  that  Fanny's  ways  and  speeches  are 
oiten  ingeniously  impossible.  And  we  doubt 
the  truth  of  ihe  finale.  A  girl  of  Miss  St. 
Simon's  character,  training,  and  habits  is 
not  likely  to  be  so  suddenly  and  effectively 
struck  by  the  fear  of  losing  her  person^ 

girity,  which  is  the  motive  here  alleged, 
ut  after  every  deduction  is  made,  the  book 
is  one  of  unusual  merit,  and  by  all  means  to 
he  read.  The  manner  iu  which  Mr.  Benedict 
manages  to  get  through  the  high-wrought 
passion  of  the  final  soene  without  any  &lse 


notes  ifl  very  remarkable.  By  the  way,  it 
would  give  us  the  veiy  greatest  pleasure  if 
this  antboF  would  inform  us  yrhaA  sort  of 
being  a  "  jnbey  man  "  may  be. 

One  of  the  hardest  lessons  which  a.  re- 
viewer of  novels  has  to  learn  is — not  to  lose 
his  temper  with  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  One 
can  easily  pardon  the  EoUy  of  any  casual 
person  who  takes  it  into  bis  or  her  head  to 
write  a  novel.  Bat  it  is  a  little  too  bad  when 
a  man  who  can  command  fair  scholarship, 
an  attractive  style,  and  enough  loose  wit  to 
make  the  fortune  of  half  a  dozen  novelists  if 
it  were  concentrated,  chooses  to  waste  his 
powers  on  the  preposterous  extravaganzas 
to  which  Mr.  Kingaley  has  for  some  T^^^rs 
chosen  to  set  his  name.  Of  these  perform- 
ances, N-umber  Seventeen  is  one  of  the  worst, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  have 
no  patience  with  its  impossible  peer,  its  im- 
possible  lawyer,  its  impossible  milliner,  its 
impossible  Home-office  clerk,  its  impossible 
Eton  boy,  its  impossible  everybody.  The 
impossibility  of  the  whole  thing  is  only 
equalled  by  the  impossibility  of  conceiving 
how  a  man  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  powers  could 
write  such  trash.  But  unfortunately  custom 
has  rendered  even  this  impossibility  possible. 
To  any  brother  "of  the  reviewing  schism" 
who  desires  to  signahse  his  powers  by  an 
imitation  of  Macaulay  on  Montgome^  we 
can  recommend  WoTnan'e  AmhUion.  Being 
ourselves  not  that  way  inclined,  we  can  only 
indicate  its  chief  points.  There  is  a  gentle- 
man who  "  never  was  so  solemnised  in  his 
life  "  as  when  he  attended  a  certain  funeral. 
There  is  an  authoress  (we  presume)  who 
talks  about  "  the  other  members  of  her  tale." 
There  is  a  young  Englishman  who  accepts 
the  post  of  "attach^  to  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador," and  presses  his  beloved's  letters 
to  his  burning  forehead.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  dismiss  the  latter  proceeding  (and 
the  book)  in  the  woids  of  Mr,  Mill,  "  It  may 
L  very  appropriate  mode  of  expreasing 
3  devotion ;  bat  anyone  who  had  appre- 
ciated ite  efiect  on  the  pro&ne  reader  would 
have  thought  it  judicious  to  keep  it  back." 
Qeoaas  StinrsBtRr. 


CITBBBirr  EISTOBICAI,  LmBATCBK. 

Mb.  OBBie&TOH'B  Hiitory  of  Soma  (MacmiUan 
&  Go.)  reminds  us  once  more  that  in  the  matter 
at  historical  handbookB  at  least  we  bout  to  be 
much  hett«r  thxn  our  fathers.  At  the  outset  he 
touches  the  right  chord  by  pointing'  out  that  the 
explanation  of  many  important  facta  in  modem 
Europe  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ntorv  of  old  Rome, 
and  he  proceeds  b^  a  judicious  selection  of  &ct8 
to  bring  into  rohef  those  sociai  and  political 
changes  which  are  the  true  subjects  of  nietorj. 
But  Mr.  OreightoQ  takes  care  not  to  &11  into  the 
mistake  of  omitting  the  tales  which  have  been  en- 
joyed by  so  many  ganerations,  and  in  epite  of  hia 
cramped  apace  he  nnda  room  for  Cincinnatus  at 
the  plough  and  Uie  schoolmaster  of  Falerii.  In 
'  '  '  if  the  Empire,  Mr.  Oreighton  leans  rather 
the  peesimiat .  view  than   would   have 


hia  v 
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pleased  Thierry,  and  he  ia  evidentiy  of  opinion 
that  Rome  did  not,  any  more  than  Sarmatis, 
fall  "  without  a  cnme."  But  the  benefits  of  the 
£m}Hie  are  plainly,  if  not  very  euthuaiaatically 
stated. 

In  another  edition  Mr.  Creighton  will  perhaps 
give  UB  a  map  to  illustrate  the  war  between  OaeMr 
and  Fompey.  Those  which  he  has  given  us  are 
umAiI  and  commendable  as  much  for  what  they 
do  not  give  us  as  for  what  they  do  give  ua. 


It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  tkat  the  shading 
of  No.  S  does  not  quite  answer  to  the  dsaenpticn, 
and  that  a  little  iteration  of  the  Uuk  liiie  ia 
No,  9  would  expreas  the  tnth  abont  HamubsTs 
wanderings  in  outmanoeuvring  TkUna.  Tbe«oB- 
atant  remtition  of  the  phrasea  "  Yon  tee,"  "  You 
will  see,  "  So  yon  see,  is  probaUy  meant  as  a 
vehicle  of  jam  or  jelly  to  help  down  the  pilL  But 
the  medicise  is  palatable  enongh  in  itself  not  to 
Btand  in  need  of  such  aid,  and  it  is  likaly  to  prove 
irritating  to  the  teacher.  We  come  to  a  mcoe 
important  matter.  The  stor^  of  Appius  Olaudins 
is  a  difficult  one  to  tall  mrgmibtii  p«ai»que.  But 
Burely  some  vague  Words  might  be  used  to  convey 
a  sense  of  the  unutterable  wrongdoing  of  the 
tyrant.  Those  who  read  for  the  firat  time  that 
Appius  "wished  to  have  for  his  servant  the 
daughter  of  a  plebeian  eallsd  Viigiaius,"  will  ha 
apt  to  think  that  Virginius  was  a  great  brute  for 
murdering  his  daughter  rather  than  let  her  go 
out  to  service. 

Mb.  Guitisis'  SiUory  of  tie  Homan  Empin 
from   TheodotniM  to  the  Coronation  of  (AarUi  Ma 

Oreat  (Rivingtona)  ia  so  good  that  we  could  wish 
it  bad  been   eetter.     The  period  with  which  it 

deals  ia  neglected  in  schoola  for  want  of  text- 
books, hut  is  full  of  most  important  historical 
teaching.  Mr.  Curtus'  littie  hook  is  admirably 
written  for  teaching  purposes ;  it  ia  clear,  definit^ 
well-«Tranged  and  inteieating.  The  author  tells 
ua  in  l^e  preface  that  his  "  chief  authorities 
throughout  have  been  Gibbon^and  Mil  man."  He 
adds  rather  oddly  that  his  only  "  original  research 
has  been  a  frequent  reference  to  li^mhard."  We 
wieh  he  had  added  Finlav  uid  Bryce  to  hia  list  of 
Buthois,  and  then  his  book  would  have  been  mora 
accurate  and  more  full.  Mr.  Gurteia'  only  fault  is 
that  he  doea  not  know  enough.  He  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  make  a  statement  about  early  Roman 
constitutional  history,  "long  after  the  '&mily' 
hod  expanded  into  tiie  'gens,'  and  the  'gens' 
into  tiie  'curia,'  and  the  'curia*  into  the  ' tribe,' 
and  the  'tribe'  into  the  'city.'"  Surely  be 
knows  that  the  tribe  and  ths  curia  exiated  sioe  by 
side,  and  that  there  wee  no  expansicm  of  one  into 
the  other.  He  misses  many  punta  in  the  changes 
introduced  by  Gonstantine  which  Ilnlay  would 
have  Bup^ed ;  nor  does  he  adequately  apprecaste 
the  financial  system  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
political  eignittcance  of  the  leouoelastie  struggle 
IS  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  contrast  of  the  re- 
lations between  Ghurch  and  State  in  the  East  and 
West  is  not  brought  into  prominence.  Of  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  change  that  came  over  the 
constitutional  position  of  Italy  in  476  he  doea  not 
seem  to  be  clear,  and  tries  to  hide  obscurity  by 
using  inverted  commas.  "Odoacer,"  he  aaya, 
"  was  '  king,'  and  ruled  Italy  for  fifWn  yean." 
On  the  next  page  he  aaya  rightly  that  the  Emperor 
Zeno  "was  asked  to  resume  the  Imperial  pow«r 
and  to  name  Odoacer  '  patrician '  and  repreaenta- 
tiye  of  the  Emperor  m  Italy."  When  we  go 
further  we  find  the  confusion  becomes  worse, 
"  and  Theodoric  now  atjled  himself  '  King  of 
Italy.'"  Mr.  Curteis  quotes  Mr.  Freeman's  "Gene- 
ral Sketch,"  but  has  neglected  to  obeerre  ths 
caution  which  he  there  gives  to  the  unwary: — 
"  Though  Theodoric  reigned  in  Italy  he  was  never 
called  King  of  Italy,  but  only  King  of  hia  own 
QotJiB.''  Mr.  Gorteis  has  unfortunately  not  got 
that  clear  view  of  the  constitutional  theory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  which  alone  can  g^ve  preciseness 
and  accuracy  to  any  view  of  its  history  during  the 
period  of  which  he  writes. 

Fblyehrmiam  SmmlpM  J^gdtn  MonacJti  Cb^ 
(rmni :  toother  with  iAe  Bnglith  TrmAOiofu  rf 
John  Trtvua  and  of  m  Unknown  Writer  ff  the 
FifteentA  Ontwy.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Joe^ 
Rawaon  Lumby,  B.D.    Vol.    V.  (RoUa  Seriee). 


In  this  volume  Higden'a  »mnrriTig  nanatn 
fkvourite  "History"  with  EngliahiDWi  ia  Hm 
fifteenth  century— reaches  to  the  oloaa  of  tha  first 
quarter  of  the  seTenth  centnry.  As  an  iUnstn^ 
tion  of  what  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  fourteentt 
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wUUar  -to  Wu5v«  ktmnt  the  mat,  tl 
aDd(nibtadly«Mnaiiii»lue.  In  the 
Mr.  li^l^  hM  bMn    at  coMdoaUe 


defartive 


«rled{re  ot'^ttnal  mia-atetoment,  aitd  aho  the 
■BufMB  to  which  Higden  ^ma  inddited  for  iae 
fliete  or  feUw.  The  eridence  iiuiliiMB  him  to  e^ 
clkde  that  his  anllMt  kd  aoMW  to  nuts  wtitan 
thn  Mr.  BKbii^ton  mppoMB,  in  hia  pn&oe  to 
■(oL  i.,  a&d  Uie  li*t,  he  ooiMden, "  raprasenta  a 
wv  laifT^  fiald  of  IhsMtoie  foi  tiie  noied  at 
which  the  Pol^hranioon  ivas  compoaed. 


ieet  on  which  he  pto\ 

inaight  easoallj  annded  into  the  state  of  leamisg 
in  Bbg'land  «t  libiB  ^eiiod  is  -aomelimeB  of  con- 
iddemMe  Tslue.  It  is  of  intareat,  for  eiamplB, 
to  note  diBt,  «Hhoiigb  TbomaB  Aqaittns  had  hean 
dead  Bome  fifty  years,  the  influence  of  the  aohoot- 
sun  had  not  jet  peuetmted  into  all  our  Engliah 
moDaateriea.  The  Bapremacrf  of  St.  AngustiDe 
over  all  other  teachars  vhether  of  the  lAtin  or 
Greek  Church,  honever  far  it  might  have  become 
aeknowledgcd  at  the  uniTorBitiaa,  was  not  yet  oni- 
TenaUjrracoeniBed ;  otherwise  we  should  not  meet, 
ae  here  (book  iv.  c.  18), -with  such  -waim  prgdse  of 
Origea,«ndfKimuch  concenuDg  his  life  and  hiljieal 
labours.  Siaiili  Latmipottae  orantt  Ennium,  eaya 
Higden,  tic  Orimtem  cuneti  expotitores  tunt 
ttoati.  He  ia  fuUj  aware  indeed  that  Origen  is 
not  infallible,  and  even  falls  into  occasional  doc- 
binal  error;  but  then, he mgea, a^uimrfo  dormitat 
Momtrm — already,  it  would  seem,  a  hackneyed 
quotation.  Perhapa  no  better  insight  into  the 
unister  inSuencea  brought  to  bear  upon  theoliwi' 
eal  Btudiee  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oentunea 
could  be  gained,  than  hy  tradng  the  aucceflarre 
changea  b;  which  this  Qreelc  father  came  to  be 
I^^arded  as  of  no  authority  in  the  Romiah  Ohnrch, 
until  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  OaHcoigne, 
■Wolsay's  treaeurer,  taiing  George  Joye  wi^ 
reading  "  Arigene,"  "  whyche  waa  an  heretike." 

Mr.  "Lnmhy  in  no  wHy  extenuates  the  excessive 
creduli^  and  love  of  the  marvellous  shown  hy  hia 
antiuir,  but  when  he  oheerrefl  that "  Eigdan  seems 
to  be  the  fint  historian  who  ventured  to  throw 
discredit  on  Geofirey  of  Monmouth's  iftbles,"  he 
appeare  to  forget  the  vigour  with  which  WiOiam 
of  Newbury,  a  cenlupy  before,  attached  the 
"ridiculgua-tgmenle"  of  "  the  man  named  Geof- 
frey." If  Higden,  when  he  anproaches  British 
bistory,  is  more  soberthan  Geo&ev  of  Monmouth, 
it  seema  to  be  chiefly  because  he  has  the  sense  to 
Ibllow  Bede  and  the  Saxoo  Cbrouicle,  though  he 
Bsems  to  be  of  opinion  that  Maiionus  8cotua  is  as 
good  an  authority  as  either. 

But  the  ven-  defects  that  make  the  Tolu- 
eirmiam  of  aueh  snail  value  to  us,  were  merits  m 
an  age  delighting  in  the  mar*-elloos,  and  hence 
the  po]nilanlry  of  the  work  and  John  Trevisa'a 
tranalation  for  tbe  benefit  of  those  who  were  un- 
able to  read  the  Latin.  As  a  specimen  of  four- 
teenth century  English  proae,  his  version  takes 
mnk  with  the  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  and 
Wydifa  English  traota.  It  is  probebly  little 
more  than  a  dialect,  and  one,  as  we  should  be 
{irepared  to  find,  from  the  localities  where  lie 
tnnslator  passed  his  life  (as  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Orford,  and  "  persoun  "  of  a  Gloucestep- 
ahire  town^,  leas  affected  than  others  by  Danish 
and  Norman  elements.  Ilenco,  when  Caxkm  a 
century  later  undertook  to  print  it,  be  speaks  of 
having  "somewhat  changed  the  rude  and  old 
Engliik,  that  ia  to  wit,  certein  wotda  which  in 
theae  days  be  aeilher  used  De  nnderstood."  Of 
tUs  nngnlarty  it^nd  change  in  our  laivuage,  the 
■eeand  Torsioti  from  the  Harleian  M8.,  )iere  given 
in  the  editoiB,  BlbidB  'a  ueeM  illuatration,  and 
"*-*»Wy  **«»  of  placing  it  before  the  reader 
•orvas-toi-rBnder  these  voiomes  at  least  as  valuable 
to  the  atodeBt  of  the  history  of  the  Engliah  tongne 
«Bto  the  inveatipatoT  of  mediaeval  leamii^.  In 
Us  first  pralaDe  iUr.  liumby  has  already  pointed 


oat  'MDie  of  the  peodianlies  of  the  forms  in 
■^yiaa's  version. 

Tkb  eoMKtff  fcr  Fromiating  Ohiiatian  J£now^ 
lege  has  been  fortunate  in  '•ecuring  the  services  of 
three  Buch  men  as  Dr.  Birch,  Mr.  G.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  "W.  S.  W.  V«ux  for  its  series  of  ancient  his- 
torisa  from  the  monuments.  Good  and  popular 
histories  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Terais  are  nww 
aeceaalble  to  the  public  in  -a  dieap  and  Kttractrre 
fbrm.  We  need  hardly  stiy  that  the  vtAmauB  em- 
b«^  the  newest  iufonwtion  obtained  from  the 
dauijahBFBMttt  of  the  mtive  reeoidB,  *aA  that, 
smaU  «nd  handy  ae  they  are,  thm  contain  much 
that  will  be  of  interest  even  to  the  student.  _  A 
perasal  of  the  books  will  show  bow  large  and  im- 
portant are  the  historical  results  already  gained 
Mm  the  inscriptions,  and  how  tboronghly  they 
have  temsformed  our  conceptions  ef  the  ancient 
Eadt  The  vohnnes  will  be  of  -apaoal  value  in 
aehooh  where  t«xt-bo<^  «diieh  repeat  the  tMshy 
^A.  arrraeous  statements  of  fif^  years  ago  are 
too  often  put  into  the  puoil's  hands.  The  theo- 
Itwieal  auspices,  too,  under  which  the  volumes 
have  been  prouuht  out  will  recommend  them  to 
that  la^e  class  of  readers  to  which  new  facts  and 
ideas  do  not  veiy  readily  penetrate.  We  undei^ 
stand  that  Hr.  Smith  is  engaged  upon  a  history 
of  Babylonia  snppleiBentBry  to  'that  of  Asayria,' 
and  ainoeraly  hope  it  will  soon^paiB. 

To  turn  from  such  books  to  The  Ancient  WarM, 
by  J.  A.  G.  Barton  {Blackwood  &  •Bona)  is  like 

Visaing  from  daylight  into  Cinnnerian  darbiasa. 
be  author  moat  have  been  a  fellow-woriter  with 
Hr.  Oaaaubon,  except  that  what  the  latter  would 
probably  have  regarded  as  mytbical  Mr.  Barton 
takes  for  historical  Cut.  We  can  onl^  mention 
the  book  to  warn  o£  readers  against  it,  and  to 
trust  that  it  will  be  studied  by  no  one  eicept  the 
few  who  have  made  the  recently  revealed  history 
of  the  East  tiieir  special  snbject.  To  them  the 
work  may  afford  some  amuaeDMUt.  Of  modem 
diacoveriee—whetiwr  in  Egypt,  or  Aaafiia,  or 
ejaewhere— Kiot  a  wotd  seams  to  have  panettatad 
to  the  author's  ears.  The  Isgeads  and  fables  of 
clawieal  anti^itjr,  and  the  landfill  combinalions 
of  men  like  Hollin  and  Bryant,  are  the  stuff  of 
whic^  Mr.  Barton's  Ancient  World  is  composed. 
Of  "  Shishak  or  Seeonchosis  "  we  ore  told  that  he 
"is  aaid  to  have  conquered  India,"  and  to  be  con- 
aidered  by  some  "  the  same  with  Soidiya  Muni, 
the  fataiiBr  of  Buddhism ;  Qjj)  othara  Uta  same 
with  Sesostris ;  and  (by)  othan,  again,  the  same 
with  Bacchus."  Then  we  have  the  remarkable 
informatitm  that  ofthe  kings  of  Babylon  subsequent 
to  Sardanapalus  "two  names  only  are  known  to 
us,"  that  "  the  learned  affect"  (whatever  that  may 
mean)  "  that  Samiramis  and  the  goddess  Shsma 
Deir  of  India  are  one,"  and  that  "the  kingdom 
of  Argoe  was  founded  in  B.C.  1866,  its  first  king 
being  Inachns,  the  son  of  Ocfsnus  and  Zethys 
(nc).  But  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  ploms  wbei« 
then  are  so  many  of  them.  We  have  seldom 
seen  so  touching  an  example  of  fitith,  but  the 
book  would  hove  been  obsolete  aaventy  years  ego. 

ParUaituiit  and  tit  CAwiiA  «/  England. 
(Bedey,  Jaokaon  &  Halliday).  Frofasaor  Mon- 
tagu Burrows  sketches  out — with  a  view  to 
pronant  guidance — the  relations  hetwasD  Church 
and  Slate  in  the  nxtoentb  and  mare  eapecially  in 
the  aeventaenth  century.  His  view  ef  the  his- 
torical facta  may  be  accepted  as  satiafaotoiy  as  for 
aa  it  goee.  He  aeee  dearly  that  die  Reformation 
ohaagee  wore  tiieweA  of  t)w'Eiiig,tfae  dsrgysud 
the  htitj  tnetitra;  tUt  the  tniataks  ofCharlee  I. 
wae  the  manmnaaee  of  the  fomwl  rights  of  his 
predaeassora,  while  be  afaandoned  their  position 
aa  repmentativee  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  re- 
sistance to  the  I«ndian  discipline  waa  entirely  of 
a  consen'stive  character.  From  hie  history  of  the 
past  he  deduces  kssons  for  the  future,  Uid,  an- 
choring the  Established  'Ohnrch  on  the  average 
eonservatiye  common  sense  of  religious  people,  he 
proceeds  to  discnas  the  beet  meam  uf  bringing  this 
le  to   bear  on  the   questions  which 


may  from  time  to  time  arise.  Is  it  not,  how- 
ever, possible  that  in  arbitrariiy  selecting  the 
pointa,  to  which  he  ealla  attention  i     "  ' 

FWeasor  Burrows  may  find  bfanstill 
adrift  in  hta  vstieiiiBlioiia  af  tbe  iuhbb  i 
He  forgets  that  dua  average  «cnDRon  s«Me  had  «t 
leaat  aoon  part  in  tlra  diatwAauaea  wfaioh  he 
attribntae  to  Laod'a ,  innovations,  and  that  the 
proacripticHi  of  indnie&dent  religious  thought  tav 
the  Commons  in  1629  had  something  to  do  witn 
the  eetemonisl  revolution,  which  was  the  mnne- 
diate  cause  of  the  mischief.  Nobody  cc 
toleratqon  of  Dissenters  in  I69B,  any  n 
aa  Profeaeer  iBmrewe  hdds,  onybe^  w«rth  nun 
tioning  oaaam^ates  disestatJMhmwit  in  1876.- 
Bat  laligions  seal,  somehow  or  another,  took 
paths  in  the  aeventamlh  centniy  which  woe 
^togetlier  surprising  to  average  common  aanse, 
and  It  is  qmte  posaiue  that  dimcuHiee  may  occur 
in  the  nineteentii  century  which  are  not  io'he  met 
hy  Profeeeor  Barrows's  precedetrta.        Edthjb. 


J/0TS8  AND  JUBWS. 


H.  TaKDmiOTi  'Bxnxfrra,  who  w 
to  be  in  a  nreoariaas  state  of  health,  owing  to  tte 
Roman  atUBia,  has  so  ftriecowed  as  to  be  able 
to  come  to  Iiondno. 

A  E&posx  hoB  been  printed  of  the  uisalii% 
held  on  the  24th  ult.  at  Willi^  Booms  W  the 
Auziliazy  Committee  in  aid  of  the  Asia  Miner 
Famine  Relief  Eund.  The  princ^  feature  in. it 
is  a  very  able  and  complete  account  of  the  history 
and  gravity  of  the  calamity  by  Mr.  Whitaker; 
hut  the  other  speeches,  by  the  chairman.  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson,  Hon.  T.  Bruce,  M.P^  Sir  Rutherforn 
Alctx^ ;  nr.  Reginald  Yorice,  Sr.  Botlar  JiriM> 
stone,  Mr.  Hanbury,  msmhars  at  -ParliaitMBti 
I^ird  atanlCT  of  ^fainlBy,  and  Mr.  0.  T.  Naarton, 
contain  siwm  interesting  informataon  mi  the>aub- 
ject.  All  tiie:^eakne,  feun  diferant  points  of 
view,  urge  moat  strongly  upon  the  British  puiJic 
the  du^  of  helping  the  starving  population  of 
Asia  Minor  to  tide  over  their  pment  great  n»- 
ceasity, 

pROPEsaOB  "SiAVOV&nw,  the  Director  of  the 
Juridical  Lyceum  of  Taro^af,  the  principal  ine 
tirtion  of  ita  kind  in  Rncda,  has  arrived  in  ^  •">» 
where  he  proposes  to  mAa  a  ihort  stay, 
member  at  the  Oommiasion  for  tiie  RaorganisBtioa 
of  the  Boanan  Univenitiea,  bat,  aa  they  on 
mun^  sopiae  «f  Gennan  models,  bo  is  not  lUnly 
to  find  mach  in  .England  which  can  he  benefidal^ 
introduced  into  Russia, 

H.  Q.  ^Buris  abtmt  to  publish  fwith  Heana. 
Bidier)  a  vcluine  af  Aiohaaolqgical  Misaallanias, 

TsB  finllacticm  df  the  lettersof  Loans  XI.  laldA 
Hdlla.  iDapont  nd  M  L.  Pannier  were  abMst  te 
sand  to  oaasfiir  the  Fianch  Hietoriaai  Soaia^ 
will  be  osla^ed  in  conaaquence  of  the  discevec; 
made  at  the  Archives  by  M.  Pannier  of  more  thaa 
a  hundred  unpublished  letters  of  the  highaat  ht' 

A  HAOVKL  of  mediaeval  calign^hy'and  writing 
has  been  recently  sent  to  Paris  I^  an  Engliso 
bookseller,  who  l>oughtit  for  36,000  bancs,  and  is 
on  the  look-out  for  a  purchaBer  at  42,060i 
It  is  a  psahar  from  the  monastery  of  St.  HuWt, 
in  Ardennes  (Luxambootg'),  and  ia  teown  aa  tii« 
Paallarof  LooiatkeOoad;  batiLFaulin  Paiia, 
who  baa  exaaaiaed  it,  is  indined  io  believe  thatit 
bdoi^ied  to  bis  etm  Lothaire.  Jt  is  written  in 
gold  uncials;  and  contains  venea  in  honour  of  the 
King  towhomitwasprasented.  The  binding  is  on 
one  side  of  ivory  admirably  chiselled,  on  the  other 
of  wrought  silver  representing  the  King  who 
owned  the  mannscript.  This  psalter  was  described 
'  hUbilloa  in  the  sevaoteenth  oentory,  and  efaiee 
end  of  lait  eantmy  hod  bsaa  con^dend  aa 
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Tbk  agwtpKptm  ctnoniele  die  ftct  that  Lord 
Walter  OamplMll,  thiri  son  of  the  Dnkv  of  Argyll 
and  1»crtiuD4&-lBW  of  -" 


come  parinar  iu  a  stocUnoUiig  tinn.  This  ia 
batter  thui  dieMstoantioauBtolii'Whiah  prarailed 
in  thaiaai  caiiatj  of  mNRTUig  "a  Oily  madam" 
ta  ntvoit  a  IsoIebb  fortaOB,  And  altliongh  an 
ezaotlf  paralbl  obm  might  ba  hud  to  tliid^  it 
wnuld  be  a  miataka  to  sn^sa  that  the  En^lieh 
nobilitj  hm  always  held  itaelf  aloof  from  evny 
branch  of  oommraM.  Tho  tmth  lather  ia  that 
unce  the  iNgn  of  Beu^  VIL  th»  tiadlnff  claaa 
has  been  laigal^ncrnitod  hjrtiia  eadats  of  fimiliea 
which  in  all  conntriea  bat  l^Jq^and  wonld  baatyled 
"  noble."  Whan  Uie  HemUs  Tinted  Losdon  in 
1696  ttey  nooidad  a  Baoon  aa  aldMman,  ft  Fabfiot 
as  dtizan  and  grocer,  an  Bgeiton  aa  mnwer,  as 
Okeovar  aa  meichant-taUor,  and  VBattj  another 
name  of  high  repute  ie  to  be  foaud  in  tbe  later 
TiatatioD*  of  the  Cit^. 

Thb  death  is  announced,  on  the  14th  ult.,  of 
Mt.  Samael  Gardner  Drake,  of  BoBbin,  at  the  ace 
of  aerenty-Beven.  Hia  two  hobWes,  aaya  the 
Jfatim,  were  genealogy  and  the  kirtory  of  the 
Indiana  of  New  England,  in  relation  to  which  he 
pablialied  numerouB  works ;  he  was  also  the  author 
of  ^Higtoryofthe  Fiet  Yean' f^-ench  and  Indian 
War,  of  the  beet  hiBtojy  of  Boston  yet  produced, 
and  of  a  work  entitled  lUtult  oflUMarcAet  arrumg 
thaBrkiOt  ArritivM. 

Ii  ia  worth  mentioning  that  Mz:  Bicka'a  ahillius 
edition  ofPope'sWorks  contains,  bcaide  the  peetknl 
works  and  tnmslatiana,  the  poet's  letters,  wlueli 
are  peculiarly  welcome  ia  this  cheep  fbim. 

A  xBAnuxroK  by  Paul  Hejna  of  the  poenM 
of  QiuB^pe  Giuati  w  at&Mtin^  conaidaaHa  at- 
tention m  Genutny.  ^e  peat  whoa*  woriia  now 
appeal  in  a-Gemu  dreaawMbom  in  M^  1809 
atUonBiuwnano,aiiddieda*flonBOeof^>op1«cy 
in  March  1880.  It  was  no  eaiy  task  to  translate 
a  writer  who  «apk>yed  the  dialect  of  the  pea- 
aantiy  of  the  Apenionas  and  of  the  Tuscan  low- 
land*, and  wiio  boasted  tiiat  when  at  work  be 
"  laid  aaide  the  dreaa-coat  of  refiied  society,  and 
vnmt  about  in  the  peasant's  amoek'&ock"  The 
difficulty  has,  however,  been  not  only  attocesafully 
but  tiiumphsiitly  oYCMome  br  Paul  Heyae,  who 
has  Dontrived  to  t«tain  tba  dtjiciova  fksehnesa,  the 
blended  vigonr  and  sweetaeBs  of  tha  original,  not- 
withalanding-  tha  absence  of  bannoniouB  rejalions 
between  tiie  GSerman  and  Italian  lat^nages.  With 
T^«td  to  a  deeper  tUsoord,  the  reaolation  of  which 
ia  fbreahadowad  '  "  -      .  - 


DanalatiDu,  a  GerauncritiB  makes  the  following 


"Qinsti's  satiFe  wft»  directed  against  fcroign  domi- 
DBtino,  and  HpeaaUy  ngaiuat  Auslxia,  in  a  time  now 
w^-^i^  past.  HoM  can  bluns  the  Italiui  poat 
becsuM  he  sbuck  the  choidi  irilh  an  angry  hand. 
This  has  tiUNitiaUj  altered  Com  dnn,  and  the  Gn- 
msno^hobia  of  the  Italians  baa  grrea  «a7  to  a  more 
(sneiliataiy  nirit;  tliey  an  now  full  of  enthuriaetio 
recognition  rfoar  sagcttaem  in  tlw  field  of  politics  and 
of  ecienee.  It  vonld  be  absmd  to  make  it  a  repraach 
to  3.eyte  that  he  has  gathered  us  a  biilliantl;  ooloared 
aud  fragrant  rose  from  the  garden  of  Ttnlmn  poesy 
together  with  its  thcmy  eteaL" 

Ths  German  papers  anmmce  the  daath,  at  the 
HionaatBi^  of  fieocain,  near  Coilowiti:,  of  Grit- 
schits  Milenko,  the  moat  aoeomplishsd  aid  auc- 
cesaful  of  Sarmn  lyrists.  Aoiong  the  peiaonal 
fiienda  who  helped  to  bear  his  oa£a  to  tlie 
buiyiag'gToand  of  tiie  monasterr  waa  the  weU- 
kno^^  Sorrianpoet  Zmaj-Javan  JbranoTita,  who 
has  recently  calehrated  hit  twenty-fifth  j«ai's 
jolnlee  of  authoiship. 

Th»  nest  raeetingof  the  Gemmn  Anthiopologieal 
Society  iitab»  held  at  Munich  on  the  9th,  10th,  and 
11th  of  Aagutv  when  m  important  collection  of 
prahistoiic  nmains  ^m  all  parta  of  BaTaria  will  be 


render  this  exhibition  as  intereeting  and  complete 
BH  possiUe,  and  meaaoree  are    Ming  t«Jnn    ' 


arrai^  the  objecta  to  tbe  best  admntaAe  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Odeon  at  Munich,  wliicfa  has 
been  phu»d  st  the  disposal  of  the  managing 
comnutlee. 

Ik  the  June  number  of  Wettermaaiii  IlUatrtrie 
dadtche  Mottata-Stfte,A.dolS  Stain  conaideis  the 
deacription  given  by  Tacitus  of  t^e  ffreat  Kau- 
machia,  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  Claudius  on 
Lake  Fucioufi,  and  compaies  it  in  all  its  details 
with  tbe  accounts  ^ren  of  the  same  event  by 
SuetoniuB,  and  a  century  later  br  Dion  Caasius. 
To  the  latter  alone  we  are  indebted  fbr  the 
Bensational  incident  of  the  condemned  lummacbi- 
arii,  who  received  no  merciftil  reply  to  their 
pathetic  salntstion  "  Ave !  Imperator,  morituri  te 

'  '     ' ' "    As  Tacitua  and  Suetonius  are  both 

regard  to  this  occurrence,  Br,  A.  Stahr 

that  we  must  refer  these  highly- 


naval  Migagement  to  hia 
the  ezaggttfttion  of  trausmitlAd  anecdotal  lore, 
and  that  the  "  Ave !  Impemtor"  of  tiie  de^siiing 
thousands,  with  tlie  emperor's  equally  aeoreditsd 
reply  "  Aveta  voe,"  must  henceforth  be  conBJgnsd 
to  Uia  realm  of  aeosational  fiction.  Dr.  StMa's 
critical  analysis  of  the  varyinp  iristorical  pictures 
that  have  oome  down  to  us-of  the  reign  of  Olaudios 
merits  special  attention  from  the  care  with  which 
he  ia  known  to  have  studied  the  pwiod,  aa  all  can 
testify  who  have  read  his  history  of  "  Agripjunai 
the  Mother  of  Nero." 

Teb  atoluTCe  of  many  old  casUee  and  manHona 
in  Upper  Austaia  have,  according  to  a  local  jom^ 
nal,  been  mtUeesly  cleared  out  of  late  yean,  bi 
one  case  alone  many  hondredweight  of  ' 
and  reocrda  wers  sent  to  Trieste  to 
waste  paper.  A  good  deal  of  quietly  rescued 
treMuie  was  inoorporated  in  the  smaU  library  of 
the  pastor  of  Gmunden,  Koch,  who,  ti*o  yeare 
ainca,  gave  one  of  his  loamed  &i«idB  two  German 
parohmtoto,  fiagments  of  an  old  MS.  of  tha 
audant  Swabian  law.  These  sheete  were  taken  to 
Berlin,  and  Jrom  thence  to  Munich,  where  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Professor  h.  Ruckingor,  tbe 
beet  authority  in  tbe  preaent  day  on  the  subject  of 
the  ancient  Swabian  code.  The  Proftsaor  pro- 
nounced these  valuable  fragments  to  belong  to  the 
group  which,  unless  fiirthar  invesligfttions  over- 
throw his  previous  opinions,  he  intends  choosing 
ns  the  futun  textual  groundwork  of  the  hook  of 
Swabian  lair.  No  spemmen  of  the  group  to  vrinch 
Pastor  Soch's  fragments  bebng  has  hitherto  been 
known  out  of  Austria. 

Is  a  recent  number  of  the  Wim-hto  Svng-pao 
(a  magarine  published  at  Shanghai  in  the  Chinese 
language^,  the  writer  of  an  article  makes  a  stata- 
ment  which,  if  troo,  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  intore  of  the  Oelestiul  Empire.    He 


asking  that  foreign  learning  and  the  eciencea  may 
be  -^atxA  on  an  equal  footing  with  tha  standard 
subjects  in  tbe  HtMsry  examinations  of  tbe  Em- 

Tax  follovring  ace  among  the  latest  items  of 
intelligenoe  &om  Japan : — A  newspaper  baa  inst 
haea  started  at  Yedo  luder  tbe  title  of  Siri 
Shmibun  (niuBtrated  Newa).  The  proprietors,  we 
are  told,  are  actors. 

A  UBHiAT,  containing  30,000  volumes  of  foreign 
works,  has  haw  estahlished  at  Yedo  by  toe 
Jafansse  Educational  Dq«rtmant. 

Thb  Sbnghmg  Daily  Pre**  uuderBtanda  that 
the  Chinese  Government  intends  to  introduce  tha 
qninine,  gntta-^ercha,  and  india-rubber  plants  for 
cultivation  iii  Formosa. 


Thb  Fortnightly  Mevitw  contains  a  reprint  of 
paper  read  by  Mr.  George  Darwin  before  tbe 
Statistical  Society,  on  the  effects  of  marriagea  be- 
tween first  cousins  on  health  nod  popnlation.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  taken  up  witli  calculations  to 
determine  by  a  mixture  of  guess  and  average- 


taking  what  proportiot 
persona  of  the  same  nai 
tions.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  though  tbe 
conclnaiooa  reached  on  this  prriituinary  pomt  are 
as  likely  to  be  ri^ht  aa  not,  no  really  certain  con- 
clusions can  be  built  upon  a  plausilJle  guess,  and 
the  multiplication  of  fibres  and  averages  may 
lead  the  unwaiy  to  bebeve  that  they  have  got 
something  more.  Such  figures  as  there  are,  how- 
ever, decidedly  fiul  to  support  the  popular  view  that 
insani^,  physical  d^eneracy,  and  sterility  are  the 
natural  comequence  of  couain  marrying.  In  &ct, 
the  scale  seems  hardly  to  turn  aa  much  agunst 
cousins  as  it  should,  on  the  purely  rational  around 
that  persons  of  tbe  same  family  me  more  likely  in 
proportion  than  strangera  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
morbid  predisposition,  and  are  therefore  lees  likely 
to  correct  or  neutraUse  each  other's  inlinnitiea. 
The  reason,  of  course,  may  be  that  familiea 
which  hold  together  sufficiently  to  lavour  cou^iit 
marriages  are  elightly  above  the  average  in 
forethought  and  other  conditions  of  [Jiysiail' 
well-being.  But  it  would  be  worth  whila 
to  institute  a  fbw  optional  columns  in  tha 
Registnr-Oeneral'B  returns  that  might  in  tinu 
provide  anquren  with  more  ample  dat»  than 
cleanings  inBurke.  The  "  History  of  aPavement," 
\ij  ProreasoT  Sidney  Colvin,  is  conilensad  fhini. 
vary  interesting  lectures  delivered  at  Cambridga 
on  the  drawings,  at  the  Fitzwilfiau  Musaum,  of 
the  pavnment  at  the  great  church  of  SienSr  witlt 
its  elaharate  inlaid  designs,  partly  in  mosuc  of 
coloured  marbles,  partly  in  a  kind  of  intagliOf 
lines  cut  in  the  white  marble  being  filled  up  with 
black  cement.  The  work  was  begun  in  1369,  a 
few  years  after  the  abandonment  of  a  still  greatv 
scheme  which  was  to  have  turned  the  whole  of 
the  existing  cathedral  into  the  mere  transept  of  a 
colossal  church  almost  covering  the  cathedral 
aqunm.  Different  artists,  sculptors,  painters,  and 
wood  iniayns  added  in  turn  to  the  deugns,  of 
which  the  series  stops  in  14H8,  Professor  Beeslj 
explains  d  propM  of  the  convicted  cslwet  makers. 
the  ground  on  which  Positivists  gsner^y  find 
their  sympathies  with  workmwi  rather  than  witk 
their  employers  in  trade  disputes.  The  test  which 
he  proposes  in  doubtful  cases  of  temptation  to 
disobey  bad  taws  is  so  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  instincts  or  prejudices  of  tba 
popular  conscience,  that  it  may  perh^«  give 
pause  to  the  dominant  utilitarian  superstitiou: 
"  in  proportion  as  our  action  is  altroistic  it 
hoe  the  better  chance  of  being  right."  A 
good  illustration  ia  given.  The  game  laws  an 
bad,  but  a  poacher  is  not  a  martyr,  because  ha 
breaks  tha  law  for  his  own  private  interest  oz 
amusement ;  but  if  the  whole  bench  of  biahopa 
pA  themselves  sent  to  gaol  for  poAching,  by  wav 
of  making  the  law  imposiiiblB,  "  W«  might  thine 
their  conduct  hasty  and  Quixotic,  but  we  coalft 
not  refuse  to  honour  it  as  altruistic,  and  «■ 
should  have  to  look  on  them  in  futum  as  man 
fonnidaUe. 


n  dte 


tagowati," 
SuoE  an  article  as  Mr.  Gladstone'i 
Church  of  Bnrfaod  worth  Piwiervina 
Qmtmimoran/  Remtm,  might  have  had 
bis  weight  on  the  side  of  leasonableness  and, 
peace  if  it  had  come  at  some  other  time  and  from 
a  leea  fiery  theological  partisan.  The  argument 
is  aimply  that  the  Reformers  decided  as  manj 
points  of  doctrine  and  ritual  as  they  could  sgxea 
upon  i  we  agree  upon,  if  anything,  rather  fewes 
points  than  they  did,  and  it  is  multiplying  points 
of  disagreement  without  need  to  insist  as  muoli 
on  points  of  ritual,  which  may  mean  anything  Ot 
notning  ne  people  please,  as  upon  disputed  OOO- 
trinee,  when  even  the  Utter  could  scarcely  ba 
decided  without  risk  of  schism.  Mr-  Greg  prinbi 
the  "  Echo  of  the  Antipodes "  to  Caasaudrab 
vaticinations  io  the  shape  of  a  letter  Irom  aa 
employer  of  labour  in  New  Simih  W^ee,  who 
states  the  grievanced  of  his  cliws  '^ith  a  ^mplA 
good  faith  that  makes  hiui  r^Liher  u  damagmg 
ally.  Mr.  Greg  iii^ues  with  much  force  Ih^ 
I  society  is  threatened   with  dangers  against  which 
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"  thamnn  obviouriy  bat  two  mSegtuaia,  the  ipraad 
of  edncktian  and  ofpropert;  extenfflrel;  amaw  the 
kbomiiig  rlnmnn ;  ud  ;et  when  his  corrwpoiiaeiit 
teUi  him  (rfa  Muntiy  wlun  "  tha  State  ia  certainlr 
doing  ita  ntmoct  to  place  within  the  ranch  of  all 
the  advaotagea  of  eancstioii,''  where  "  a  Tei^  large 
propcfftion  of  tba  laboariDg  claaeee  are  theit  own 
hnolradi,  and  manj,  ))j  the  aid  of  Building 
■odetiea.  have  erected  aeat  and  prettj  cottagoa, 
snnounded  by  well-cnltiTated  nrdena,"  where 
iiiiiiimiiiiiii an  '^'^^i '''here  an  oidinaiy  labonrer'a 
wases  tn  ddit  aliilliiigB  for  a  da^  of  eight  hours, 
WDd  where  pWt;  doea  not  lesult  in  idlenms,  "  for 
mo>t  men  work  on  th^  own  accoont  after  hours, 
and  will  occanonallj  deign  to  do  ho  for  their  am- 
plojers,  under  the  temptatioQ  of  extra  pay" — 
strange  to  say,  Oaseandra  is  not  pleased,  hut,  for 
anything  that  appaan  to  the  eouti&ry,  agrees  with 
hia  Australian  biend  that  it  ia  very  wrong  and 
foolish  of  the  men  not  to  work  after  houn  for  their 
employeiB  mthtnU  extra  pa^,  or  at  least  Tote 
taxee  to  assist  the  immigration  of  labourera  who 
wilL  The  curious  and  melancholy  part  of  tha 
whole  conboTersy  ia  the  inability  of  a  cultivated 
and  benevolent  writer  like  Mr,  Qreg  to  see  that 
"Sodetr"  does  not  mean  his  own  claas;  in  New 
South  Walefl,  as  elsewhere,  the  interest  of  the  few 
ia  more  or  leas  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
many.  The  democracy  controls  tha  elections  and 
usee  its  power  to  protect  ita  interests,  as  it  under- 
stands tnem,  clumsily  enough,  hut  still,  thus  far, 
with  the  success  above  described  j  and  Mr.  Or^ 
^ves  ns  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  dass  which  is 
now  outvoted,  if  allowed  to  goTem,  would  make  it 
the  chief  object  of  its  care  to  preserve  to  the  majo- 
rity of  the  community  all  those  advantagee  it 
amady  poeaesses,  with  tha  addition  of  political 
intelligence  and  moral  refinement.  Yet  surely 
this  anooldbe  the  first  thought  of  the  philosophic 
legialator,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  material 
tesonrcea  of  the  colony  are  developed  should 
eurelT  be  determined  by  the  rate  at  which  its 
popmatdon  can  expand  without  wrecking  the 
prosperity  of  the  masses  on  any  of  the  old 
rocks,  competition^  apeculntion,  overcrowding  and 
pauperism,  "  Wind  Myths,"  by  0.  Keaiy,  eon- 
t^ns  one  or  two  interestmg  pointa,  but  the  writer 
has  not  ffone  &r  into  the  auDject.  The  Duka  of 
Argyll  "On  Animal  Instinct  in  its  Relation  to 
the  Mind  of  Man  "  describee  the  precocious  clever- 
ness  of  young  water-ousels  and  Mergauseis  that 
he  has  watched,  opines  that  the  instinct  of 
mimala  is  mechanical  in  the  sense  that  it  has  a 
purpose  intended  by  another  conaciousnesa  than 
theua,  and  accepts  the  analogy  that  the  wirea  of 
the  human  automata  may  also  he  pulled  from 

^B  CbmAtU  gives  some  translations  of  "  Vene- 
tian Popular  fEgends"  from  Signor  Bemoni'a 
dialect  collections,  in  which  the  most  original 
featuraa  are  the  devotion  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  belief  in  n»edal  judgmenlB  on  any  ain 
against  him,  especially  any  love-making  between 
god-parenta,  or,  as  they  are  called,  compare  a  comare 
di  San  Zuana.  Mr.  Symocds  continues  hia  studies 
on  the  women  of  Greek  literature.  A  paper  on 
"  Horace'a  Two  Pliilosophiea  "  deals  with  that  of 
the  Odes,  a  philosophy  of  trivial  delight  made 
iimocent  and  irresiatilQe  by  its  ironical  extrava- 
gance and  the  perfection  of  the  verbal  instrument. 

Froter  has  an  article  on  "  The  Dnlesfolk  of 
Oumberland  and  "Weatmorsland,"  which  reminda 
ns  that  among  other  archaic  customs  that  of 
kindling  a  aaered  fire  by  the  Motion  of  two  p' 

of  wowl  was  preserved  there  till  the  present 

tnry;  and  as  late  as  1841,  when  there  was  an 
epidemic  among  the  cattle,  the  old  remedy  of 
makiiig  them  pass  through  the  reek  of  the  "  need 
fira  "  was  resorted  to.  A  writer  who,  according 
to  the  editor,  derives  his  information  from  apeeiu 
and  trustworthy  sonrcee,  b^us  to  reUte  the 
history  of  the  "  Intamatioiiar "  witti  a  view  to 
ol>tain  justice  for  what  was  reasonable  and'atates- 
manlike  in  ita  original  prognunme. 


Ibs  fortunate  purchaser  of  Ariatotle'a  Politiet, 
with  autoBtaph  marginalia  bv  Lord  Maeanlay, 
contributed  the  notes,  of  which  the  most 
intereatdnR  feature  is  their  commonplaceneas, 
to  Maemuttm,  where '  the  Hector  of  Lincoln  also 
begins  "  A  Chapter  of  University  Histcary,'  the 
only  one,  as  he  complains,  fbr  whidi  a  tzuatworthy 
contemporary  furnishes  memoiials,  the  age  of 
Anthony  Wood. 

Ten^U  Bar  ia  as  usual  miscellaneous  aitd  ^rly 

itartuning,  A  few  pages  on  "  Saying  '  No 
contain  a  curious  pajcbological  observation  which 
a  moment's  considwation  will  enable  any  one  to 
verify — that  a  queBtion  which  may  be  answered 
rather  way  is  instinctively  answered  with  an 
affirmative  turn ;  and  when  the  mattar  demands  a 
negative,  some  evamve  instinct  of  courtesy  still 
prompts  the  reepondents  not  to  toy  No. 

M,  Oakclle  BabrivRB  writes  to  Sylvanue  Urban 
to  say  that  the  late  Oharles  de  R^musat  was  the 
chief  original  of  Balzac's  Eeury  de  Marsay,  and 
to  remind  those  who  may  have  forgotten  it  that 
Thiers,  old  Rothschild,  Lamartine,  and  Oeorge 
Sand  were  respectively  identified  with  Rastignae, 
Baron  de  Neucingen,  Canalis,  and  Claude  Vignon. 

We  have  received  Tea  Yeari  of  Gentleman 
Farmitig  at  Blennerhatut,  by  W.  Lawson,  C.  D. 
Hunter,  and  others,  second  edition  (Longmans)  ; 
The  Engliskman'i  lUtatrated  Chude  Book  to  the 
Ututed  Stata  and  Canada,  second  edition  (Long- 
mans) ;  The  Bankt  of  Iimu  QueiUon,  by  Ernest 
Sneyd  (Stanford)  ;  Catalogs  of  the  qmcere  and 
Student*  of  CWumiwi  OMtgt,  l'S74-G  (5[ew  York : 
Van  Nostrand) ;  The  R-ovince  of  Piychology,  an 
Liaugural  Address,  &.C.,  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox 
(Longmans) ;  A  Seview  of  Mr.  Todhtaiter't  Ettay 
on  Mianeniary  Oeometry,  by  the  Bev.  Joshua 
Jones  (Longmans) ;  Spomorthip :  Should  it  not  he 
Optional  rather  than  Compuiioryf  by  the  Bev, 
H.  Percy  Smith  (Longmana) ;  Labour  and  Q^n- 
tal,  by  Fiat  Justitla  (EUiot  Stock) ;  A  Com- 
pendioui  Statement  of  the  Nature  <md  Oott  of 
certain  Seviage  JVocshm,  by  Major-Qeneral  Scott 
(Nissen  ft  Arnold) ;  J&sC  Prtac^Ue  in  Church 
and  State,  by  the  Bev.  Archer  Oumey  (Henry  S. 
King  &  Co.)  J  7X«  Breat  Game ;  a  Plea  for  a 
British  Imperiai  Policy,  by  a  British  Subject 
(Simpkin,  Marshall  ft  Co.);  The  Temple  of 
Memory,  by  Eanelm  Henry  THgbv,  new  edition 
(Longmans) J  The  Covent  Oarden  Magazine,  con- 
ducted  by  W.  H.  0.  Nation,  Noa.  1-7:  The 
Dramatic  Work*  of  WilUinn  Shaie^are,  vols.  vii. 
and  viii.  (Bell) ;  CSontributiont  to  Nattiral  Sittory, 
ftc,  by  James  Simson  (Tloulston) ;  Chrittendom 
and  the  Drink  Cutm,  by  the  Bev.  Dawson  Bums 
^Partridge) ;  MademoueUe  idori,  new  edition 
^lOngniane) ;  The  Worki  of  Alexander  Pope 
(Dicks)  ;  Academy  Xota,  by  Henry  Blackburn 
(Ohatto  ft  Windua) ;  Great  Eattem  Jiailviay 
Panoramic  Gvide  (Bemiose)  ;  Soiaid,  third 
edition,  and  Six  Leetvret  on  Light,  second  edition, 
by  John  TyndaU  (Longmans);  Xsssinis  on  JV«- 
tcripiioTU  and  the  Art  of  Pretcribing,  by  W. 
JIandsel  Oriffitha  (Macmillan) ;  The  Sun/ecit'e 
Focket-Sook,  by  Surgeon-Major  J.  H.  Porter 
(Griffin):  The  Work  of  Ood  in  Greta  Britain 
under  Mettre.  Moody  and  Sankey,  by  H.  W.  Olsrk 
n^w  &  Co.)  ;  Commvn-^enee  Management  of  tha 
Stomach,  by  G,  0.  Drewry  (King)  j  Breajcfatl, 
iMncheon,  and  Tea,  by  Mniion  Harland  (Low  & 
Oo.)  ;  Iruh  BMemen  tn  America,  liy  A.  B.  Leech 
(Stanford) ;  The  Uk  and  Abiue  of  Irrational 
AnimcUe  (S.  Tinsley) ;  A  Flea  for  Mercv  to 
Animalt,  \v  James  Macaulay^  (Religious  Tract 
Society);  Mandbook  of  the  Et^liih  Language,  Jtiatii 
edition,  by  R.  G.  TAttinm  (Longmans), 


KOIBt  OT  TRITKL, 

Oapiaix  Buxtok  left  London  on  Monday 
evening  to  inspect  the  eruptions  and  the  sulphur 
mines  of  Nortn-eaat  Iceland.  He  heads  a  pafty 
of  lavans,  who  have  hired  the  steamer  Fifahirt 


tor  that  porpOM.  Hta.  Buitounmuns  in  London 
till  he  retuma, 

FnoH  a  not«  in  Fetmnann's  Mitthahngen  we 
learn  that  M,  Folyakof  was  deputed  V  ^* 
Imperial  Russian  Gsographieol  Boetety  in  1871 
and  1673  to  explore  the  remon  between  the  Arctic 
and  Baltic  aeos,  and  that  tbe  reault  of  his  inveati- 
gatioDB,  baaed  on  the  similarity  of  the  &una  and 
of  the  chan^  and  operations  which  must  have 
taken  jdace  m  the  glBcial  period,  convinced  bint 
that  connexion  of  some  sort  must  have  formerly 
existed  between  the  two  seas.  A  third  journey 
in  1874  convinced  him  that  tha  glacier  syatem  of 
Finland  once  extended  far  into  the  basm  of  tha 
Volga  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  WaUai 
plateau,  and  that  the  melting  of  these  brought 
the  two  basins  into  connexion,  the  present  inter- 
vening lokea  being  in  all  probability  relics  of  thia 
great  flood.  M.  Polyakof  has  also  found  the  true 
source  of  the  Volga,  which  has  variously  be«ai 
given  as  the  Seliger  and  the  Volgo  lake,  but  both 
of  these  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  source. 
Above  the  Volgd  lake  lie  three  large  lakea,  and 
again  above  these  lie  two  othms  called  the  Great 
and  Little  Werchita.  These  two  are  united  in 
summer  only,  and  the  permanent  source  ia  situated 
between  the  two  near  the  village  of  Volgi- 
Verchowye, 

A  KBOEHi  number  of  the  Berlin  Neuteit  con- 
tuns  an  interesting  article  bv  Dr.  Gerhard  Bohlb 
on  "  Modem  Oairo,''  in  which  he  gives  much 
curious  information  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  nomea  applied  by  the  native 
populations  to  this  and  other  semi-Europeenised 
citaes  of  the  Best.  To  the  FeUah  and  otha 
native-bom  Egyptians  the  name  "Cairo"  ia  um- 
fiuniliar;  with  tliem  their  capital  is  "Maari^or 
"  Misr  " — a  word  which^  according  to  the  Qennan 
Orientalist  Dr.  Wetzstein,  who  has  supplied  Sr, 
Rohlb  with  numerous  notes  on  ths  subject,  ia 
the  generally  accepted  name  of  the  whole  countiT 
and  is  identical  with  the  "  Misraim ''  of  the  Ou 
Testament.  This  transference  of  tha  name  of  the 
country  to  its  principal  city  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  geographical  nomenclature  of  the  Arabs  and 
other  ancient  races,  although,  accoidiag  to  Dr. 
Rohl&,  the  reverse  of  this  is  not  unfrequent  in 
modem  times  among  these  and  other  peoples. 
Thus,  for  instance,  several  nations  at  the  preaent 
day  designate  tiie  Turkish  Empire  by  the  aame, 
in  tha  vernacular,  of  its  capital,  "Stamboul," 
while  Russia  is  generally  known  in  the  East  as 
Muscu,  from  the  name  of  its  ancient  capital,  in  the 
same  way  as  Europearu  cell  the  States  of  the 
Berbers  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  AUiers,  from  the 
names  of  their  respective  capitals.  It  would  appear, 
from  Dr.  Wetistein'a  researches,  that  the  present 
Cairo  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  founded 
by  the  Ptolemies,  and  called  by  them  "  Hidsehra- 
Babylon."  In  the  year  19  of  the  Hegin, 
this  city  was  besiaged  by  Oaliph  Omar's  gene- 
ral, Amr  ibn  el  'Am,  who  struck  his  tent,  "el 
FosUt,"  on  the  north  side  of  tha  town,  which 
soon  became  the  centre  of  a  kr^  number  of  othex 
tents,  huts,  and  barracks,  and  in  process  of  time 
acquired  such  extent  ana  importance  as  to  trans- 
fer its  name  to  the  whole  city,  which  was  th«i 
known  as  "  el  Fostit"  Three  hundred  years 
later  (in  839  of  the  Hegira),  when  I^t  -nva 
occupied  by  Oauhal,  chief  captein  of  the  armies 
of  the  Weet  African  invaders  of  Egypt,  the  name 
el  FostAt  was  in  tum  superseded  by  another,  "  el 
Kihira,"  from  which  the  modem  desigriatioii 
'•  Cairo  "  has  been  derived.  It  owed  ita  origin  to 
the  circumatancea  attending  the  siege  and  occu- 
pation ot  the  city ;  for  when  Gauhal,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  treaty  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  people,  encamped  his  troops  in  the 
suburbs,  outside  the  bounds  of  the  city,  their 
encampment  of  tents  and  barradu  gradually  grew 
into  an  important  military  settl^ent,  and  was 
known  as  "  el  K4hira,"  the  subduer  or  conqueror, 
a  name  which  like  its  pradeceasor  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  entire  caidtal.  To  tha  present 
day  the  different  qnaiters  of  Cairo  am  distan- 
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gaished  u  "  el  KUiin,"  "  el  FoaOi,'  uid  "  H 
-or  "  iSrVSTf'^  ud  in  officul  documonto  ^^artianHiny 
accorBCf  of  dc^tioD,  the  citj  i*  deakittted  u 
"  Kahirit  Hiar,"  Otita  in  Egypt,  while,  ai 
hftTB  hefore  otwerred,  the  lower  native  clsiaes  re- 
mun  eomtftnt  to  its  primitiTo  ftppdlatdon  of  "  el 
Mier  " — ^Egypt  ptr  tteeUenee. 

At  the  insngnntioD,  on  the  3rd  nltimo,  of  the 
KhediTe'e  GeognqiMcal  Society  at  OsJio/tbe  Presi- 
dent, Br,  Schw^nfnrUi,  lud  down  a  progiamms  of 
'what,  in  hia  omnion,  should  be  the  future  ■work  of 
the  Society.  This  we  ooudenBe  from  the  report  in 
tile  Momtmr-EgyptiertoftiiB  ftble  speech  he  m&de 
on  this  ocesMon.  The  configuration  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  raUevs  and  of  mountain  chains  lying  on 
dther  side  of  Egypt  must  be  nmpped  out,  the 
lakes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  more  accurately 
deline«tad,  the  orthography  of  Arabic  geographic&l 
nomenclature  perfected,  end  the  detailB  of  the 
railways  and  Kreat  canals  due  to  the  initiative  of 
tlie  Khedive  Ismael  indicated  on  the  map.  Among 
the  regions  remaining  to  be  poeaeesed  in  a  scientific 
sense  are  the  follovring: — The  vast  portion  trf 
Nubia  extending  from  the  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  land  of  EsbayS  (partially  explored 
by  M.  Iniiant) ;  the  desert  of  libva,  which,  though 
explored  last  year,  ia  thoroughly  known  but  in 
put;  Darfour;  the  countries  bordering  Abyssinia 
on  the  north-weet ;  those  lying  athwart  the  middle 
coulee  of  the  Hue  Nile;  the  mountains  of  Southern 
AlysMnia ;  the  land  of  Takkeli,  south  of  Kordofan ; 
and  lastly,  the  fiunons  sources  of  the  Nile.  Tho- 
roughly to  invcetjgate  these  countriee,  which  are 
under  the  away  of  the  Khedire,  would  be  no  light 
task,  bnt  the  Qeogiaphical  Society  of  Gairo  desires, 
in  the  words  of  its  President,  to  "  deserve  the 
name  of  an  AAicaa  sodety  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,"  and  will  not  ehrink  from  queetioning  the 
Sphynx  that  stall  gnftids  the  myetmes  of  Central 
A&ica. 

The  first  part  of  Lieutenant  Stumm's  Siutian 
Campaign  to  Ektva  has  appeared  at  Berlin,  lie 
work,  which  has  bean  long  announced,  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  publication,  m  1873,  of  a  series  of 
papers,  entitled  by  the  author  Aut  Khiva,  in 
which  he  gave  a  brief  and  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  hia  own  observations  during 
the  eamnsagn  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active 
port.  Tne  chapters  devoted  to  topographical  and 
get^raphical   descriptions   will    protahly   in  the 

S resent  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
entml  Asia  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  part  of  the  work,  while  the  author's 
annonncement  that  he  has  carefully  abstained 
from  discussing  political  questions  can  scarcely 
Ml  to  attract  readers,  more  anxious  to  enlarge 
their  information  in  reference  ia  the  physical  cha- 
racter and  social  condition  of  an  almost  unexplored 
region  tiian  to  speculate  on  its  capabilities  for  re- 
sisting foiwgn  aggression,  or  to  jiass  in  review  the 
irreeistible  allurements  which  it  may  present  to 
powerful  ueighlxiiirs  eager  for  its  annexation. 

A  pendant  to  Lieutenant  Stumm's  work  is  sup- 
plied Dj^  the  recent  ap^tnnce  in  Qermary  of  a 
translation,  by  Osptain  Krahmer,  of  Oolonel 
Wenjukow's  Suuo-Amattc  Border  Landt.  These 
two  works  Bupplamenteach  other  most  completely, 
and  together  constitute  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  those  interesting  regions 
which  form  the  connecting  link  between  Ekratem 
and  Western  civilisation. 

SkSob  Luis  Babihb,  in  tiie  Reniria  de  E^iaiia, 
speaks  very  strongly  of  the  present  evil  condition 
of  Spanish  agriculture.  There  are,  he  says,  im- 
meuse  districts  entirely  desert,  although,  with  the 
-  plojtnent  of  a  greater  or. teas  degree  of  labour, 
— '  's  perfectly  capable  of  cultivation. 
SxSoB  EBttBAH  HsKirurnKZ  r  FnurAimBZ 
contribntes  an  article  on  Zoolt^ml  Gardens  to 
the  some  journal,  in  which  he  praises  the  Jardin 
des  Plantee  of  Paris  and  the  Zoological  Gfardens 
of  London,  and  at  the  same  time  advocates  the 
eMsblishnient  of  a  similar  institution  at  Madrid, 
the  presant  Ouk  de  Fieraa  being  naed  as  a  fonnda- 


the  soil  it 


tjon.  InspeaUngoftheaoclimatisfttioDOf  Qsefnl 
birds,  be  rocDtions  the  introduction  of  stulings 
into  Germany  by  Lent.  This  turd  will  oonsnme 
about  120  worms  and  snails  daily.  In  the  coium 
of  a  je«r  tbe  ungle  Inrd  will  have  multiplied  into 
a  bwij  of  twdve  members  all  equally  inweti- 
vontna.  In  Gotha  there  are  now  stud  to  be 
ISO/KM)  of  these  fanner's  friends,  whMS  before 
the  efiorta  of  Leni  they  wwe  entirely  nnknown. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Geogra- 
phical Society,  M.  G.  Kennud  read  a  paper  on  a 
newly-discovered  gorge  in  Haute-Savoie,  the 
valley  of  the  Diosoz,  which  is  said  to  excel  in 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery  sny  of  the  most  re- 
nowned gorges  hitherto  known. 


student  of  art  or  literature.     During  the  past 

SiBM  this  society  has  been  explormg  the  oi 
erameicus   in    the   Sagia    Tnada  between 


LBTTEB  I^OU  ATHXHS. 

The  operations  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Athens  ace  not  so  universally  known  as  their  im- 
portance and  interest  certainly  entitie  them  to  be. 
The  society  itself  consists  of  a  few  persons  inflamed 
with  enthusiastic  love  for  Grecian  antiquities,  who 
employ  their  resources  both  of  energy  and  moner 
in  carrying  on  explorations  and  researches  whicn 
constantly  lead  to  discoveries  interesting  to  every 

Piraeus  road  and  that  of  Eleusis.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Athens  are  buried  beneath  an  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  nearly  twenty-five  feet  deep. 
To  remove  such  a  quantity  of  material  ss  this  re- 
presents requires  both  labour  and  capital,  and  the 
society,  with  very  slender  resources,  has  shown 
how  much  can  be  achieved  by  patient  persevei- 
ance.  It  has  uncovered  sevwal  acres  of  the 
foundations  of  old  houses  (some  floored  with 
marble,  others  with  mosaics),  with  several  narrow 
stroets,  together  with  considerable  portions  of  tiie 
outer  waU  of  the  city  containing  two  important 
landmarks,  viz.,  two  boundary  stones  having  on 
either  ude  of  them  the  words  "'Opos  Kiftoftft- 
"  which  settle  conclusively  the  vexed  questi 


the  past  year's  exploration  was  the  discovery  of 
the  old  Dipylom  gate,  and  their  efforts  have  been 
so  hx  successful  that  an  open  gateway  has  certainly 
been  found  in  a  large  rectangular  space  of  the 
N.!E,  portion  of  the  ancient  peribolus,  which 
save  ingress  and  egress  to  that  part  of  tbe  ,city 
known  to  have  been  most  commercial  and  busy, 
while  on  the  one  side  there  is  the  basement  of 
a  large  rectangular  tower,  built,  like  the  city 
wall  itself,  of  Piraic  stone,  and  on  the  other 
an  altar  with  the  inscription  Aide  ipKtlov  •  'Ep- 
fuiv  amt^HUTDc,  and  evidentiy  of  tbe  Mace- 
donian period.  Both  the  tower  and  the  altar 
are  appropriately  placed  nt  the  entnnce  of  an  im- 
portant ^teway.  Passing  inside,  where  the 
nound  ia  hardened  and  worn  by  the  footsteps  of 
Qiose  who  anciently  thronged  this  pathway,  we 
find  the  front  of  an  important  edifice  entered  by 
two  large  marble  steps.  It  was  built  in  an  angle 
of  the  city  wall,  is  twelve  mitres  square,  and  con- 
tsins  a  small  inner  chamber:  the  floor  consists  of 
large  slabs  of  beautifully  polished  marble,  snd  on 
the  front  the  bases  of  three  columns  are  arranged  at 
equal  distances  irom  each  other ;  but  in  the  pave- 
ment itself  there  is  a  very  curious  deep  spiral 
canal  connected  with  a  long  conduit  which  leads 
towards  the  north.  Can  this  be  one  of  those  por- 
ticoes mentioned  by  Pausanias  P  All  this  ia 
doubtiess  very  interestinff,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
best  authorities  is  ver^  divided  upon  this  question 
of  the  Dipylum,  and  further  research  is  necessary 
to  determine  it.  Close  by  this  spot,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  before-mentioned  tower,  three  frag- 
ments of  sapnlcbral  pillars  were  found  in  the 
boundary  wall.  They  were  of  fine  archaic  work 
belonging  to  the  beet  period  of  Greek  art,  and 
seem  to  establish  the  uct  that  this  wall  was  of 
the  penod  of  Themutoclea.    For  Thucydides  do- 


cloTM,  whan  ipeakinK  of  tlie  city  wall  (l  98), 
that  them  were  plaoed  in  the  toaadaHom  stooea 
of  all  kinds,  and  "many  fone^  oolnmns"  (woUal 
oT^Xiu  ari  mrfiontv).  I  wish  to  defer  spealdng 
further  of  this  important  exploration  until  I  can 
giT«  the  complete  details  of  what  haa  been  dis- 
covered up  to  the  present  momenta 

Bnt,  beside  this  work  in  the  Outer  Gmamaeua, 
the  Archaeological  Society  has  eontinned  ita 
labours  in  the  etoa  of  Attilns,  well  known  •«  one 
of  the  most  extensive  mins  in  all  Athena.  Hiobo 
acquainted  with  this  intereating  site  wiU  recol- 
lect it  as  a  long,  narrow  enclosure  containing  the 
foundation  of  several  walls,  and  lying  in  the 
lowest  neighbourhood  of  the  city  between 
the  Agora  snd  the  Theseum,  and  surrounded 
by  miserable  cottasee,  towering  above  which 
is  the  nondescript  kind  of  square  tower,  built 
out  of  the  old  slabs  of  marble  and  columns  of 
this  ancient  academy.  The  Archaeological  So- 
ciety has  been  compelled  before  excavating  this 
place  to  purchase  alt  the  cottages  around  at  ex- 
orbitant prices,  and  they  have  only  iust  now 
succeeded  in  doing  this  completely,  which  will 
explain  the  tedious  manner  in  which  the  excava- 
tion of  this  place  has  hitimto  been  carried  <m. 
During  the  paat  year  the  principal  efforta  have 
been  directed  towards  the  north  end  of  the  Stoa, 
where  then  is  a  kind  of  room  looking  south-east. 
These  so-called  rooms  are  simple  receasse  with 
stone  seats  annind  them.  Here  it  was  hoped  that 
interesting  remains  would  be  found,  such  as 
statues,  &c. ;  nothing  of  great  importance,  how- 
ever, was  discovered,  pronaWy  because  the  aica- 
vation  did  not  go  deep  enough,  in  order  not  to 
endanger  a  cottage  not  then  purchased.  Still,  a 
few  not  unimportant  ofaiecta  were  turned  op  with 
inscriptions,  one  of  wnich  was  in  honour  of  a 
certain  augur,  Oomelius  Lentioe,  probably  Gnuus 
OomeliuB  Lentlos  Gnains,  augur  and  eonaul  14 
A.C.,  according  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  mvitioned 
also,  though  not  very  favourably,  by  Seneca  in  hia 
Dt  Bntefieiu,  ii.  28,  also  by  Suetonius  (TAtrimt, 
49),  and  Inr  Dion  Oassius{Uv,  24).  A  considerable 

Ssrtion  of  the  old  fortification  wall  (probaUy 
uilt  by  the  Venetians  of  marble  elabe  ana  Mlmnna 
of  the  old  building)  was  next  removad  in  order 
to  liberate  the  Stoa  itaelf  from  forngn  attaohments. 
Some  interesting  objects  were  thus  disclosed  and 
arranged  in  the  neighbouring  court.  After  re- 
moving a  considerable  mass  of  rubbish,  it 
became  evident  that  this  north  end  was  built  on 
precisely  the  same  plan  as  the  southern  part, 
which  has  already  been  diunterred.  Efforts  were 
next  made  to  trace  the  wall  that  surrounded  the 
other  portions  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  discover  tiie 
larm  and  small  doors  similar  to  those  at  liie  other 
end.  These  efiorta  were  only  partially  sucoeaafhl, 
because  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  eonnsting 
of  fine  HymettuB  stones,  was  not  oontinued 
so  far  as  the  spot  where  the  door  should 
have  been.  This  diaapnointment,  however, 
was  in  a  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  door  near  ths  north  room, 
which  exactly  corresponded  with  the  door  on  the 
south  end,  and  is  of  the  ssme  width,  vis.  one  and 
a  half  mitree.  But  on  the  outside  of  cam  of  the 
door-posts,  and  formed  of  the  aam^  block,  there  ia 
a  marole  step  (certainly  one  of  a  series)  corionaly 
sculptured.  This  is  not  so  in  that  of  the  aonth 
end,  but  when  the  excavation  is  eontinned,  as  we 
hope  it  soon  will  be,  to  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian,  the 
destination  of  these  steps  will  be  eleariy  shown. 
If  we  look  a  little  further  to  the  north  and  a  little 
lower,  we  find  a  wall  of  huge  atones,  which  pro- 
bably was  connected  with  them,  and  if  so  snow 
that  they  led  to  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice.  This 
remaining  step  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  conaide- 
ratioQ  as  an  example  of  variety  and  decoration  in- 
troduced into  tite  otherwise  pliun,  though  vast, 
Stoa  structures,  The  srchitoct  Adler,  or  Berlin, 
haa  noticed  on  the  outer  sur&ce  of  tiie  wall  of 
porous  stones  which  on  the  south  end  forma  the 
iionndary  of  the  Stoa,  ten  lines  eleariy  ""^"^ 
steps  similar  to  thoae  on  tiie  north,  whuli  aaema 
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tw  whk^  tb  paople  SMMided  1 

tbe  Btniutun  which  owtunlj 

UKaVy-mm  kkoh.     We  hope  th»  Bocietj  will 

Boon  iiwiiiiiB  its  axplomtioiiB  in  thia  iotcnatiii^ 

The  rauli  of  a  sii^le  daj^s  dimiw  aeftr  the 
Iljwai,  about  100  paow  &oi*i  tb»  roidge  leading 
to  the  modem  Qneh  camaterr,  brtn^lit  to  light  a 
dab  contaiDing  a,  Ohongio  laaaription  &oin  tha 
beat  period  of  Greek  art.  It  waa  much  mutilated, 
and  must  hare  berai  brought  &om  elsewhera. 

Laat  week  a  Isige  pedestal  was  discoTered  juat 
under  the  sui&ce  of  the  gniiuid  at  the  Qorth-eaBt 
comer  of  the  temple  of  Oljinpiaii  Zeoa,  with  thia 
iiucnptioi]  :>— ' 

ArrOKPATOPA 
KAI2APA   TPAIANON 
AAPIANON    ZEBABToN 

OAlfMniON 
TON   SOTHPA   KAI 

BYBPTETHN 
r  KAATAIOZ  SIAIANOZ 
Iba  temple  of  Snniam  haa  abo  1mm  Tinted  hj 
thne  awhtealogicjd.  pmfteeen,  wfao  report  th^ 
QiBj  ha*a  deand  tim^  tfae  nibbidt  Bmointdbig 
it,  T\w  metopes  ara  aud  to  be  in  ozoeUait  pie- 
eerraticB,  and  we  nndMrtond  tbftt  the  temple  ia  to 
btreetond. 

The  iKtoeatang  ezosTaliaBe  onried  on  at  TaiN>- 
ga  ara  to  be  ^uaoed  under  Bbieter  Burveillanoa 
ta  pumot  the  ayateauttie  pillage  of  the  chojeeet 
towaiBotta  figmae  fbund  them,  as  waU  aa-to  oheok 


^lich  lie  imwai7  are  deluded. 
tanuBg  the  Ob 


tlte  period 
in  the  Fan 


The  nenntlljng  of  Greee*  same  yean  ainoB 
csnaed  UM  ataditun  to  be  eleaied  out,  and  soon  after, 
a  rich  goDtlHBan  named  ZappBilcA  a  conudMuble 
eom  of  money  to  support  an  aihil^tion  of  athletic 
epDita  every  four  yean,  to  Hmmwi  ae  cloeely  ae 
conld  he  the  co&teata  which  took  place  in  the 
gknioiu  daya  of  old  Greece.  The  ttord  of  tbaaa 
nrmd  Olymfnada  wu  oelebrated  iMt  Sur.day, 
and  it  waa  a.  atraage  sight  to  see  lowaida  five 
o'clock  in  the  ^emoon  the  whcde  popidfttion — 
men,  women  and  ohildisn,  on  foot  uia  in  comagea 
— humii^  past  the  palacs,  otot  tha  site  of  the 
old  Altteauan  gordeni,  luid  acrosa  the  Bywoa  to- 
wsida  tim  atadiiun.  Few  more  glorious  sights 
Canldbawitneesed'tJiaB  tiiatwhii^  this  place — 
nMslly  ea  eoiitary  and  rilsBt-^Bnented  when 
filled  mtk  eager  ciowda  laat  Sbnday  erening. 
Tba  long  hfiwiMboe  ebeued  hollow,  partly  natnmi, 
^nAy  arliflcial,  at  tiie  fiMt  o^  BymMm,  mth  ita 
iiitwmiiiaMe.  mwa  of  seats  gwe^ing  raund  tbe 
vaet  oitait,  and  OMable  of  aeoommodating  all 
iked  brilliaDt  and  gay  indeed  with 
/  liKmaand  patient  sitters,  and  at  the  flnt 
^ante  at  tha  old  place  pooled  with  this 
nrt-oiowd  there  waa  something  Umt  recalled  its 
ancieat  gbu^  It  was  simply  i^endid.  When, 
homvur,  we  hsra  said  this  thiere  ia  not  much  to 
add.  The-  Greeks  of  to-day  an  not  an  athletic 
pao^  Th«  young  GMekTalnes  his  Flench  Btliie 
and  miimera,  hu  easy  aamiter  and  quiet  gonip,  tar 
anything  to  be  gained  l^  seyeni  hbdily 
ml  the  time  haa  gone  by  whem  tbe  laurel 
1 —  »._  jjjj^  f^  jji^  ^^ 

t  to  exanise  hu 
a  sobool  wlnn  be  aoqnim  that  adu- 
cadaond  vaaish  yrbith  will  enable  him  to  eechew 
nauuial  laboai^  or  tbe  mart  wham  he  can  de>Telope 
to  the  otmaat  that  flaeaee  mi  canning  tdwt  &e- 
qoantly  lead  tn  fortune. 

The  exMbJtton  of  lart  Sunday  ia  proudly  deaig- 
nated  by  tba  Greek  newspapers  as  the  "Third 
Olympiad."  According  to  all  accounts  the  first 
Olympiad  was  azlrranely  ridiculous,  the  aeaund 
aft«  four  jearawas  butlittle  better,  and  this  third 
not  anythug  to  boast  of.  To  one  accustomed  to 
tlie  athletio  aporta  of  a  good  Rngliah  s^umI  tha 


whole  aSur  a^maamd.  ^-itiMith  enough,  but  tram 
the  exdtad  applMaa  at  every  feat  ft  was  etidwt 
that  tha  apeotatMa  regarded,  the  afiair  aa  a  perfect 
Buoeeeft  Xbont  twratyathlataacmteBlad.  Thai* 
were  foot  raoea,  throwing  the  diaaus,  jumping 
with  Hie  pole,  hniUng  tin  jaTelia,  oUmbmg,  Slb., 
bub  naithac-  wnotling  nor  ooxing.    None  of  die 


The,  King  and  Queen  ware  not  present,  and  the 
wreaths  ware  disbributed  by  a  raaorabla  old  gen- 
tleman. To  Bay  that  stoat  old  ladisB  and  gen- 
tlemen leisoialf  promenaded  the  arena  during  all 
tha  excitement  ol  the  foot  race,  and  compelled  the 
racers  to  wind  in  and  out  to  avoid  knocking  them 
over,  that  doge  nere  roaming  about  just  as  they 
pleased  and  getting  in  everybody's  way,  that  the 
poles  of  the  jumpers  often  stuck  in  tie  ground, 
and  rcoiured  the  dead  weight  of  the  owners  to 
carry  them  over,  that  tbe  javelins  neverwent  near 
the  target  unleaa  the  thrower  ran  almost  close  to 
it,  and  that  the  discus  instead  of  being  metal  waa 
simply  a  wooden  platter  with  which  the  dogs 
often  ran  off— would  be  but  saying  little,  for  the 
whole  a£&ir  was  most  ridiculously  absurd  as  being 
supposed  to  resemble  in  the  faintest  degree  the 
glonous  contests  of  ancient  Greece.  Tbe  only 
feat  at  all  "worthy  of  speech"  waa  that  of  c!iml>- 
ing  the  pole,  and  two  fellowB  certainly  achieved 
that  in  rather  fine  style.  But  notwithstanding  all 
its  sbortGomings  we  must  hail  with  gratitude  any- 
thing which  every  four  years  brings  the  whole 
popdation  of  Athens  to  people  the  long-deserted 
seats  of  ita  magnificent  Stadium.    H.  T.  Soon. 
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ToL  I.  Piirtla  I 


Baigom,  ara  not  Basque,  and  ara  not  dted  as 
Buch  a  bit  more  than  the  namee  Tardels,  Taidedz, 
Taxdeta,  Taiaed;^  Ib£di4,.ai8  given  aa  Baaqiie 
w«Bds  by  tha  same  writer,,  who  cites  Atharatoe 
as  the  only  name  b^n^ng  to  this  language.  The 
word  Baigoni  alone  is  Basque,  and.  the  ouier  teoi 
can  only  be  considered  as  corruptions  due  to  the 
influence  of  t}ie  language  in  which  the  cartularies 
are  drawn  up.  Bajgorri  ia  explained  perfectly 
well  by  iirtj  gorri  ("  red  river  "),  a  term  well  enit«d. 
to  that  part  of  the  stream  of  the  Nive  which  passea 
close  to  B^otry,  and  which  there  appears  mon 
or  less  reddish,  as  being  affacted  by  the  oxide  of 
iron  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  that  which 
comes  irom  the  workB  at  Banca.  The  namee, 
therefore,  of  Basque  localiries  hb  given  in  the 
ancient  cartularies  can  only  mislead  the  scholar 
who  carelessly  trusts  to  them. 

It  may  be  obeerved  on  this  head  that  the  dialect 
"  baa-naTarrais  occidental,"  to  which  the  sub- 
dialect  and  variety  of  Bugorry  belong,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  suppress  the  initial  consonant  of  many 
words  when  it  forms  a  sylhkble  by  itselt  Hiua 
we  find  in  this  dialect  —  mazte  for  emceste, 
"  vfoman,"  JAvti  for  ikhtiti,  "  seen."  Ihai  gorri 
then  appears  to  me  the  only  trostworthy  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  BMgorry.  As  to  the  derivatioa 
ofthe  name  of  Bayonne  from  ibed  ana,  "  the  good 
river,"  rather  than  from  601  oiia,  "  the  good  okj^ 
"  the  good  port,"  it  Beems  to  me  ver 
not  oertwn.  L.-L.  I 


COB&ESPOi^DSNCE. 

BlrHOUMT  or  THB  NAKSS  BAIGOKBT  Ain> 


The  ancient  oartulariea  ara  by  no  mreana  to  be 
tmated  in  the  matter  of  Baaq^ue  etymology.  Bignr, 
Bey^,  Baigur,  Baigueir,  Qaigusr,  BayguMT,  Bey- 
gom,  Vayguira,  and  Ba^riier,  cited  successively 
by  M.  Kayinone  in  hia  Dwliortnitire  Topogropkiqae 
dm  Bamet-Pgrin(e»t  and  even  the  name  Baigotry, 
writt«i  thus  after  tiiB  French  fiwUon,  inatMd  of 


St.  Iteil'i  BiBd,  N.W. :  Jidr  «,  1S73. 

A  note  00  this  tmusaal,  perhapa  unique,  world 
(or  foon)  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  tha 
readers  of  the  Aoasbmi,  and  m^  draw  out 
further  information  about  it  from  atuduits  of  Old 

English  or  Scottish  literature. 

It  oocuie  in  a  passage  of  Enox's  Sutory  <^ 
the  Reformatian  in  Scotumd,  book  i,  (vol.  i.  ]  "" 
Lang's  edition).  The  Bjng,  James  V.,  pcE 
by  ue  importunities  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and 
the  prelates  who  were  spurring  him  to  action 
against  the  heretical  nobles,  took  the  advice  of 
Kirkaldy  of  Orange,  and  gave  them  dlamiaaal  with 
the  hearty  words-—"  Pack,  yoajeftBeilia  I  Get  ya 
your  charge  and  reform  your  own  livea :  hi 


lolnlity 


\K' 


not  ioBtruments  of  discord  betwixt  my  t, 
anA  me,"  &c 

Mr.  Laing  statee  in  a  note  that  in  one  maim- 
script  of  the  work  the  form  "  josrelUa  "  occurs, 
in  another  "iefieUs,"  and  in  a  third  tiie  woid 
"Jeauits."  (How  could  this  term  get  in  P  like 
Socie^  uf  JesuB  had  only  received  confirmatiwi 
from  Pope  Paul  HI,  in  1540,  one  year  before  tha 
incident  recorded  took  place.  Ib  the  explanation 
to  be  sought  in  the  questionable  authorship  and 
data  of  portjons  of  the  history  ?  or  in  late  altei 
tioos  of  the  genuine  teztP)  "Joarellis" 
haps  a  clerical  error;  a  confusion  of  "ft 
in  the  flrst  syllable.  The  remaining  two  forms, 
"j^wellis"  and  "jefiella,"  are  substantially  the 
same.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning,  and  wl»t  the 
pedigree,  of  the  word  F 

Jamieson    (SfcoMtaA   I}ictionary)   gives   "  JevU, 

iefw^,  iavell,  a  contemptuous  larm,  meaning  nn- 

Imown,      This  does  not  help  us  much.    He  gives 

also  a  noun  "jeoM,  j^e!,  the  dashing  of  water  "  (a 

Lanarkshire  word)  ;  "  tojevei,  to  joggle,  or  spiU  a 

large  quantity  of  a  liquid  at  once     (Angus  dia- 

laot)  ;  "  to  jiraeJ,   to   move   obliquely  *   (the  Lo- 

tbians)  ;   "jeae,  a  shove  witii  the  elbow ; "    and 

"to  jeee,  to    purfi    hither    and   tiiith^"  ^fife- 

ehire).      Spwiser  uses  once   at  least  the  word 

"j avals," ptononnced  so  as  to  ibyme  with  "travela." 

In  "  Mother  Hubberd'B  Tale,'^  pubtished  in  IS91 

(Globe  edition,  p.  516,  coL  2),  oocur  theae  lines : — 

"  tfow,  whenaa  Time  fiyingwith  wingae  awift 

Expired  had  tha  teme  that  th«ss  l-wojavtit 

Should  lendar  up  a  reckouiag  of  (heir  travals 

Unto  Cbsir  maater.  .  .  ." 


Jttlt  10,  IflTBj] 


HME  AGAiasar. 


in 


-wldi  the  l&e  Axplonstiaii,  'Srartiileai 
The  paeaage  in  "Matiior  Hubberd's  Tale"  is 
quoted ;  snd  also  pfueagw  'from  'Waner'a  little 
Known  po«m,  "  Albion'B  England  "  (1686),  mod 
Eoljinson'B  translation  of  Utopia  (1661),  Fmta 
the  former  (boot  vrLL  c,  89)  the  Hbw — 
"  To  prBach  by  iatfes  is  to  be  •vane 

Titan  theaa  b>^B»-hiillyj'a<«i^, 
That  eitB  good  words  but  ebift  off  worki 

AEd  discipline  bj  G&vella." 
Prom  the  latter,— "He  called  the  feUcnr  riboid, 
■vil]^n,jar«il,  tnckbiter,"  Sec 

The  senae  of  the  term  is  thna  prettv  dearly  de- 
tarmined,  But  whence  comes  it  ?  Fares  (or  hie 
lecent  editoia)  identiflea  "  javel "  with  the  !French 
"jftvelle."  If  this  is  the  trae  accoimt,  its  history 
ia  certMuly  one  of  the  curiositieB  of  phHolt^. 
littrt,  »uo  voce  "javelfe,"  gives  the  following 
meaidngs :  1,  a  sheaf  of  corn,  lyinB  loosely  od  the 
ground;  2,  a  bundle  of  vine  braachea;  8,  b 
cluster  of  props  or  laths  jand  4,  the  parts  of  a 
barrel  fallen  to  ptecee.  Be  gives  no  derivative 
moral  meaning.  The  word  is  traced  back  tfarongh 
TariouB  forms  (Burpindian  Jaivtile,  Ticard  yo- 
velle,  Portuguese  and  Italian  ffavela)  by  the  aid 
of  Grimm's  Law,  and  on  the  aothoritj  of  Diaz,  to 
the  Latin  eaptUa,  a  handful,  capulug,  a,  handle, 
and  thence  to  their  root,  citpi,  take,  lay  hold  of. 
The  steps  of  the  metamorphoaia,  flrim  the  root 
downwBjd,  would  thus  be — capi,  capella,  gavelle, 
javelle,  jefwelli,  jeffel,  javel.  I  hope  that  aome 
scholar  may  he  able  to  throw  fight  on  the 
I' Strange  eventful  history,"  confirming  or  correct- 
ing ;  snd  showing  at  what  stage  of  ite  progress 
the  word  took  np  its  moral  meaning. 

WiLLiAU  L.  It.  Dates. 


THE    BOY£I.    imSH    AOASKVY    ABU   SB.  WafTLmr 

BTOEXS. 
Trlnlt;  ODli^Mhitdlii :  Ton*  IS,  It 

The  notic«  vrhich  sppesied  in  the  last  number 
of  the  ACAJtsKT  Teepecting  the  jnroceedings  in  die 
Royal  Irish  Academy  in  reteranee  to  their  litho- 
gnph  of  the  MB.  colled  the  XmAAot  na  ii- I7^iUn', 
■was  incorrect  in  aevenU.  respects,  but  it  ia  not  my 
■wish  to  amend  it,  as  I  have  no  authority  from  the 
Council  to  do  ho.  As  the  notice,  however,  seemed 
to  take  OS  the  staple  of  its  argument  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Academy  committee  were  &llible, 
and  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  infallible,  in  the  matter 
of  the  tnuBcript  of  a  MS.,  I  shi^l  be  glad  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  direct  attention  to  a  striking 
instanoe  of  the  fallibility  of  Stokes  himself,  who, 
I  am  quite  Bore,  will  not  be  icoiy  to  fee  hie  oiver- 
n^t  corrected. 

In  the  Ormnnin^ieii  Cettiea  (second  edition), 
Ehal  had  givm,  with  a  "fertame,"  the  ftmn  i>»-r»- 
rm,  ae  the  one  exsmjde  of  a  rednplieated  fnture, 
}st  eg.  To  this  example,  Stokes,  in  Euhn's 
SefiriwBjVii.p,  16,  adds  another,  from  the  ZaoSAnr 
na  h^lNdlln  (without  quoting  the  page),  viz.  "  ni 
ibiu,"  "  I  will  not  drink,"  explaining  Mu  as  stand- 
ing ftw  'pMu.  If,  then,  this  be  a  reduplicated 
wore,  the  present  ought  not  to  have  the  redupli- 
cated syllable  i  thns  fae.givse  immediately  «fW, 
ftOTj^iiK,  "rogabo,"  from  get,  "rogo,"  ana  bo  we 
should  have  some  form  ^ffinnmg  mth  b  for  the 
present  tense.  But  the  present  is  A,  Oram.  (Mi.', 
p.  430. 

If,  now,  S>  be  the  root,  then  ib~m,  as  1st  sg., 
would  be  one  of  the  ja  verbs,  i.e.  would  belong  to 
the  (Atrdserie8(iii,)  of  the  Gram.  CWK.  Bat  it  is 
not  aja  Torb:  it  ia  an  o  ve*b,  and  beltHtgs  to  tte 
Jlrtt  eories  (i.).  As  such  it  will  be  foond  in  the 
list  of  that  series,  p.  430,  ni  it,  "  nan  Ubit." 

That  would  seem  a  diffioull^.  Now,  on  p.  S8 
of  the  Beitra^e,  voL  vii.,<Stokes  repeals  the  passage, 
this  time  quotijig  so  much  nf  it  (though  still  with- 
out giving  the  page)  that  the  focus  is  determined 
to  be  on  p.  22, line  SI.  And  there  the  MS.  has 
MOT  "  tfttu."  As  the  US.  stands  the  passage  runs 
thus : — "  ni  pnindigiubsa  ocns  wf  i6  m  conerbara 
fiim  olse  mo  mithair  oeae  natliaii,''  ie. "  I  will  not 


Mt,  aid  I  «m  aotdriHk 

says  As  "  [not  "  says  tAt,' 
gives},  "mjmothsraudm^&tlMi.''  IliiBnf  ib 
''I;wiU  not  drink  anf/tJmq/,''  is  quite  plain  .m 
the  MS.  I  do  not  know  whether  Stokes  has  noted 
any  other  instance  of  its  occurring  in  the  form  in 
which  he  alW^  quotes  this  word,  viz.  ibiu :  I 
hsve  not  seen  Kny. 

At  any  rate,  tne  ibiu,  ■in  'Qob  pMaage,  ia  a  mere 
figment;  I  only  regret  that  It  oas  gcBoe  into  tin 
Oram.  Oat.",  lot  Ebolhae  pit  it  in  the  addenda, 

C.  1091,  on  Stokes'  anthorin',  which  is  v^uaUe, 
ut  not  inioIliUe.  Kobebt  Aieuboii. 


Not  (I  tmat)  in  a  ^rit  of  agotasm,  but  with 
iba  devra  to  bwr  my  teatintonv  to  what  I  believe 
is  historic  truth,  do  I  reqneat  Un  &vour  of  refer- 
ring, throug'h  yonr  pages,  to  a  notice  of  aty 
volume,  I&loric  and  Monumental  liomt,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Saticrdm/  Rmiew,  June  10. 
Therein  occutb  this  passage:  "  Sis  way  of  speaking 
of  early  Boman  history,  which  be  apparently 
accepts  entire  as  foand  in  Livy,  ineln^nf;  the 
reigns  of  the  seven  Ungs,  does  not  inapiie  coafi- 
denceinhia  iudg*ie>t,'''&c.  The  lact  ia  that  I 
have  been  led  to  eonBlurioos  re^Moting  t^t'his- 
tory,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  Livy  in  his 
treatment  of  it,  quite  the  opposite  to  those 
here  imputed  to  me.  In  the  chapter  of  mj  work, 
"  Sources  of  Early  Boman  Hiato^,"  I  must  indeed 
have  ikiled  to  express  myself  clearly,  if  it  prove 
poBsiblB  to  discover  in  what  1  have  written  the 
senaa  here  asmgned  to  my  words.  Hy  aim,  it  is 
true,  was  rather  to  analyse  the  theories  of  others, 
from  Nisbuhr  to  living  bistoriana,  Oeeare  Oantu 
among  thsm,  than  to  dwell  upon  my  own  views 
as  to  the  controverted  points;  but  so  £ir  as  per- 
sonal convictions  nre  dwelt  upon,  X  have  declared 
myself  with  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  Ampire,  not 
certainly  with  their  opponents  in  the  his- 
toric arena.  Beeeot  diacovaries  at  Rome  have 
not  ahalmi  those  convictions.  The  immflnse 
disproportion  between  the  ei^poeable  wants  and 
means  of  an  infant  state  or  city,  and  such 
works  SB  the  Oloaca  Uaxima,  such  buildings  as 
the  Momertine  Prisons  (espe<^alty  in  their  extent  , 
Bs  recently  made  known  through  the  energetic 
and  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  h!  Psi^er)  always 
seemed  to  me  an  s^nment  ^lunst  tiie  traditions 
oecapted  so  Imig  From  Livy  and  other  aneient 
writes.  My  reviewer  in  ^e  iSa(«(rdny  has  ntteriy 
miaundeistood  me  in  thie  rflferanae — the  acoept- 
anc»,  namely,  of  the  Latin  historian's  testimony. 
Not  the  less  do  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunitiy  of 
expressing  genuine  gratitude  to  him  for  praise 
that  encouiBffBs,  and  for  mildly  dealt  censure, 
which  I  shall  remember,  hoping  to  profit  by  it, 

: — : — ;_  :^  general  justice. 

O.LHHaoM. 


SCIENCE. 

^obttion  and  the  Origin  of  Life.  Br  H. 
Charlton  BHstion,  H.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.B., 
&c.  (London :  Haomillan  &  Co.,  1874.) 
(^Second  Noti^.') 
Since  the  pabUcation  of  theee  obaervations 
the  field  of  controversy  may  be  said  to  have 
been  tranaferred  from  tlus  oonntry  into 
Oenoan^.  The  "  tonup-cheeee  experunent " 
has  been  eubjeoted  to  oritioal  eocwninatson 
nnder  the  direction  of  anob  men  a,B  Pfluger 
of  Bonn,  and  Hoppe-fieyler  of  Strassbnrg;, 
and  nnder  circumstances  more  fevonrable  to 
ezactitn.de  than  those  which  exist  in  Kng- 
Ifind ;  for  in  Germany  a  pnrcly  physical 
quostion  is  regarded  witbont  the  slighbest 
reference  to  its  bearing  on  philosopbioai  or 
theologioal  «pecnlatiane,     Tbo  anbjeot  was 


fimtii^wi  TipqntheBiflftof  AbiBfew— iB^(— 
Bsmnn  biologiMB,  foBowii^  'Bnxlfl^,'hBve 
lately  colled  it),  by  'ProfiMrar  Hniisraga  tff 
Onmingm,  in  Bolbnd.  ^njaiaga,  Iwing 
ri^eated  tend  coofinned  ~tfae  tamip-eheese 
ezpennont,  -vrae,  however,  diswtisSiBd  witii 
it  as  awroof  of-montaneoaB  gengratiop  on  the 
gnnmd  of  the  cnemaaaJ  indefimtflneas  dFiht 
u^^radienta  iHOd  in  pr^nTing  ihe  tDmip- 
cheese  bqmd.  He  tlrarefore  atnight  to 
Btraagthm  tbe  proof  by  eliminating  ■tbis 
aooree  of  oneertMnty,  Mid  frith  tiua  vistr 
Bnb(ttitnt«id  otnnponndB  of  knovm  clMmioal 
oempeaition  for  Dr.  Bwdnan's  oheese  and 
tarmp.    Q3ie  |daae  «f  the  themo  was  'tgJnn 

5'  pe|>t<ne  (tte  wshiUe  -botij  mto  wWA 
bomnwne 'solMtaBeee  ore  transfsTred  friim 
they  are  anbjeotod  to  gastric  digestion),  and 
that  of  the  saeofaarine  constitaente  of  tmnip 
joiee  by  grape  -sngKr — snch  albahne  anS 
eaFtbyaalte  being  added  as  are  known  by 
axparimeiit  to  be  reqmred  for  the  maintfr. 
nuice  of  basteritl  life.  Farther,  the  eorperi- 
mcnte  w«re  made  in  flaala  wbieh  wore 
etoMd  imKediAtely  on  Hke  eeantion  tk 
vboDititni,  not  t^Malrag  than  hoimetioallf, 
bnt  br  eomonting  to  their  months  tfajn  mt- 
glaaed  d^s  of  porooa  tilo.  Eadi  flaA 
aavtug  bean  prepared  'by  BDMAmg  tho 
gronnd  edge  of  ite  month  with  asphalt,  the 
fiqnid  was  introdnoed,  and  -kept  bollinf' 
f<7r  ten  minutes  as  befbre.  As  tite  sbDlh- 
tion  was  going  on,  the  tile  diak  was  heated 
to  Todnon  so  as  oompletely  to  duitio^  stjy 
trace  of  organic  matter  wMch  might  be 
adherent  to  it,  and  applied  while  st31  hot  to 
the  aspfaidt  sm-fitoe,  to  whitdi,  tte  miMiuut 
that  eonlUtion  eeaaad,  it  flraUy  vSmtA. 
In  this  way  a  second  objection  to  wbiMi 
'      "       Basttan's  i 


,  tiiat   wfan 


Hnizinga    thought    Dr. 

anbjeot    was  got  rid    of, 

his    raEparimsiirtal    Teasels  i 

nuftically,   the  aceeaa   of  «b 

When  a  septom  of  porona  tile  is  used,  dr 

can   enter    &eely,    althoagh    "gorms"  fm 

Hniainga  proTed  by  check  ezperimoirta,  in 

which  he  deoignedly  expoaed  flasks  protoOtaet 

by   the   tile  disks,  -to  contamiBaiticni)   ue 

rabotnaUy  CToloded. 

The  experiment  of  Hniiinga  was,  ahneit 
immediately  afi«r  ite  pnUicKtion,  TopeataS 
by  the  writer  of  this  aridole,  with  tile  nan 
modifioatione  that  he  had  b^bre  applied  to 
that  of  Dr.  Baatian,  i.e.,  innroaac  of  ttiniuarfc- 
tnre  and  prolongation  of  the  period  of  heat- 
ing, with  the  eame  Teenlt  ae  befere.  On  the 
one  band  it  was  Found  that  the  sohition  oF 
peptone  and  ffispe  sugar  remained  fettSe 
afwrten  minutee'^ebullition,  tdthoogh  peih. 
fectty  pellnoid  ;  and  on  the  o4dier,'that  it  -mm 
deprived  of  ite  fertiUty  by  prolenged  heatiB)f 
at  212°,  or  by  exposing  it  to  a  lugfaer'tei&> 
poratnra.  Bimilar  ooncluaions  were  aiiiiUS 
at  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Temlt  of  » 
sscond,  and,  we  need  not  swf ,  ffiatirely  ind^ 
pendent  experimental  oritieism,  nBdertalraK 
by  B.  Sunnelson,  of  Bonn,  under  the 
diroetion  of  Professor  Pflii^.  ^le  BMthsfl 
employed  was  the  same,  with  ^e  ea^aptiett 
that  in  this  research  (which  will  be  foond 
in  Pfliigar's  ArrJiiD,  vol.  Tii.,  1878,  pp. 
277-286)  attention  vras  directed  lathw  to 
the  inflnence  of  prolongation  of  time  ttmt 
to  that  of  increased  temperature. 
.  In  a  seoond  paper  published  in  tira  tame 
joomol  (Pfiuger's  Arehiv,  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  180) 
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Hsixiiiga  rallied  to  both  his  oritios,  object- 
ing thftt  in  npeatLog  his  ezperuneots  they 
had  both  of  them  need  hermetiDallj  sealed 
flaska  instead  of  flsake  closed  bj  porous 
aept&.  He,  howerer,  freelj  admitted  that 
when  he  subjected  his  tile-covered  flasks  to 
a  temperatare  of  2166°  Fahr.,  no  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  took  place.  I^otwithatand- 
ing  this  he  was  nnahle  to  rwardtheqneatiou 
as  settled,  for  by  modi^ng  his  expeiimeatal 
liqnid,  i.e.,  by  adding  a  third  of  a  perceata^ 
of  soluble  starch  to  the  mixture,  he  had  in- 
creased its  reeistanoe  to  heat  to  such  a 
decree  that  it  could  be  heated  to  219-2° 
F^iT.  without  losing  it»  fertility ;  but  if  the 
heat  was  increaeed  fonr  degrees  more,  he  had 
again  found  that  it  wasrendered  permanently 
sterile. 

Id  the  meantime  two  other  observers  were 
at  work  on  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Gscheidlen, 
well  known  ss  the  author  of  vaHons  im- 
portant physiological  researches,  had  returned 
to  the  "  tumip-cheese  "  experiment,  which 
he  had  modified  in  a  reiy  ingenious  manner. 
Having  first  ascertained  that  an  hermetically 
sealed  tube  could  be  substjtated  for  the  fiask 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  modifying 
the  result,  and  that  after  ten  minutes'  ebulli- 
tion, bacteria  developed  in  such  a  tube  with 
certamty,  he  constmcted  bis  tubes  in  such 
a  way  that  the  two  constitaents,  viz.,  the 
turnip  and  the  cheese,  could  be  subjected  one 
after  another  to  different  temperatures  and 
then  minced  without  exposure  to  contamina- 
tion. This  was  effected  by  using  tubes 
divided  in  two  compartments,  both  of  which 
oonid  be  hermeticaUy  sealed.  One  compart- 
ment  having  been  chained  with  turoip  decoc- 
tion, the  other  with  pounded  cheese  saapended 
in  water,  and  both  sealed  hermeticaUy,  the 
former  was  heated  to  212°  Fahr.  the  second 
to  230°  Fahr.  If  tl^en  they  were  mixed  by 
breaking  the  glass  septum  between  the  com- 
partntenta,  and  the  mixture  was  placed  as 
nsnal  in  the  warm  chamber,  no  development 
of  bacteria  took  place,  showing  that  the 
temperature  of  ebullition  was  sufficient 
fcff  tJie  turnip  infusion.  If  both  compart- 
ments were  heated  to  212°  Fahr.  the  result 
was  of  course  the  same  as  in  the  original 
experiment,  showing  that  it  is  on  the  cheese 
alone  that  the  property  possessed  by  the 
mixture  of  retaining  its  power  of  germinat. 
ing,  notwithstanding  exposure  to  this  tem- 
perature, is  dependent. 

By  experiments  related  in  his  second 
paper  alroady  quoted,  Huizinga  had  found 
that  even  his  modified  liqnid  (that  which 
contained  soluble  starch  in  addition  to  grape 
■agar  and  peptone),  though  it  resisted  atem- 
peratnre  of  222'8°  Fahr.,  was  rendered  sterile 
when  heated  to  230°  Fahr.  This  he  ex> 
plained  by  supposing  that  the  chemical  con- 
stitnents,  and  particularly  the  peptone,  had 
undergone  change ;  supporting  his  view  by 
experiments  showing  that  this  was  actually 
the  case  as  regards  the  peptone.  Gacheidlen, 
however,  was  able  to  renaer  this  raplanatiou 
untenable  by  ascertaining  that  Huizinga's 
liquid,  even  after  it  had  been  heated  to 
230°  Fahr.,  became  rapidly  turbid  with  bac- 
teria, when  it  was  impregnated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  drop  of  ordinary  moisture,  or  a 
particle  of  dust ;  so  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  even  if  it  were  chemically  chuiged, 
ihe  change  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 


impair  its  adaptation  as  a  soil  for  the  growth 
of  such  oi^amsms. 

Dr.  Huizinga  has  recently  (February, 
1875)  published  what  may  probably  he  re- 
garded OS  his  final  answer  to  his  various 
adversaries.  He  puts  the  question  as  it 
now  presents  itself  to  him  looking  at  it  &om 
the  side  of  spontaneous  generation,  as  fol- 
lows:— ^In  a  solution  (of  peptone,  certain 
carbonic  hydrates  and  salts)  which  has  been 
kept  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  temperature  of 
86°  Fahr.,  bacteria  appear.  Two  explana- 
tions of  the  fact  are  possible.  One  is,  that 
the  bacteria  have  ^mng  finm  germs  whioh 
were  originally  present  in  the  liquid,  or 
have  been  introduced ;  the  other,  that  they 
have  conie  into  existence  by  abiogenesis,  A 
final  decision  ("voligiiltige  Entsdieidung  ") 
between  these  alternatives  Huizinga  thinks 
is  at  present  not  possible.  "I  readily  ad- 
mit," ne  says,  "that  all  experiments  made 
on  the  assumption  that  high  temperature  is 
a  guarantee  of  freedom  from  germs — my 
own  among  the  rest — fail  as  proofe  of  abio- 
genesis." On  the  other  hand,  he  is  un- 
willing to  admit  that  this  want  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  con  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  it,  for,  as  he  proceeds  to 
point  out  and  illustrate  by  examples,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  very  slightest  alteration 
of  ccmditions  might  be  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  BynthcBie  of  a  body  so  complicated 
as  protoplasm.  He  then  proceeds  to  draw 
attention  to  another  mode  of  investigation, 
as  affording  a  prospect  of  a  solution  of  the 
main  qnestiou,  for  information  as  to  which 
the  original  must  be  consulted  {FJluger'e 
Arehiv,  vol.  x.  p.  S2). 

No  objection  can,  we  thinic,  be  made  to 
the  doubts  thus  expressed ;  for,  bo  fsiT  as  we 
know,  no  physioh^st  has  advanced  the 
theory  that  spontaneous  generation  is  im- 
possible. The  mental  attitude  assumed 
throughout  by  scientific  men  with  reference 
to  the  question,  has  been  simply  that  of 
scepticism.  As  one  form  of  experiment 
after  anotber  has  been  brought  forward  as 
affording  a  final  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  the  ^eory,  each  has  been  tested  by  the 
acknowledged  methods  of  verification.  But 
notwithstanding  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  result  of  such  testing  has  always  been 
the  same,  no  one  supposes  that  the  con- 
troversy is  settled,  or  doubts  that  fresh 
"  &ct8  "  and  arguments  will  be  adduced  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  which  have  already 
served  their  turn. 

We  ore  now  in  a  position  to  conclude  this 
notice  by  bringing  the  results  of  German 
investigators  into  comparison  and  contrast 
with  those  of  our  author.  In  p.  65  Dr. 
Bastion  says : — 

"  There  are  only  two  possible  modes  of  account- 
ing for  the  fact  that  '  cart&in  of  the  mo»t  minute 
livmg  things  ore  known  to  appear  in  some  fluids 
independently  of  pre-eiistiRg'  visible  germs.'  If, 
theiefore,  it  can  lie  ehown  that  living,  thoi^h  in- 
visible, germs  did  not  pre-exist  in  certain  fluids 
in  which  auch  minute  hving  things  Bubsequeutly 
make  their  appearance  as  usual,  we  thereby  jonve 
that  in  such  instances  they  must  have  owed  their 
appearance  to  the  other  process,  namely,  to  arcbe- 
biosis.  Nothing  cau  he  plainer  than  this  :  if  a 
given  event  must  be  occasioned  by  one  or  other  of 
two  causes,  and  if  in  certain  instances  we  can  show 
that  the  event  followed,  notwithstaoding  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  tbese  causes,  then  the  event  must 


,'cradslii 


have  been  oecanoned  1?  the  other  c 
experiment  of  ihit  natuie  is  named  a  ' 

_. ,  __  gxpgfiifftgtaum  cntcit.  .  ,  . 

WMh  to  make  sure  that  livuig  matter 
list  in  any  given  fluid,  the  only  couiao 
open  to  us  is  to  sulanit  the  fluid  to  Ihe  mflueMe 
of  agencies  which  we  have  previously  ascertained 
to  be  cs^Ue  of '  killing '  suet  matter." 
Then  on  p.  67  the  author  proceeds : — 
"  The  resistance  of  protoplasm  or  living  matter 
to  h«t  stands  upon  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  to  destroy  or '  kill '  one  of 
the  simpler  chemical  compounds,  or  the  degree  of 
heat  necessary  to  cause  ehullition  in  a  given  fluid. 
These  are  all  cases  in  which,  as  Mi.  Mill  said,  we 
reckon  with  the  moat  npfailing  confidence  upon 
uniformity,'  so  that  'when  a  chemist  announces 
the  existence  of  a  newly-discovered  euletance,  if 
we  confide  in  his  accuracy,  we  feel  Bssured  that 
the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at  will  hold  umver- 
sally,  though  the  induction  be  founded  but  on  a 
single  instance.'  Now  here,  far  from  being  bes«l 
on  a  single  instance,  the  fact  that  very  many  difiei^ 
ent  kinds  of  living  matter  are  killed  by  a  tem- 
perature  of  140°  F.,  reels   upon   the  "fe^tedly 


recorded  olweryationB  of  severs!  indepenaent  i 
veatigators^upon  the  obeervationa  of  Pouchet, 
lAma,  Oantoni,  Hoppe^yler,  Kiihne,  Max 
SchuRze,  myself,  and  others. 

"But  as  it  is  the  feet  that  living  matter  is  killed 
at  140°  F.,  and  as  it  is  also  true  that  certain  fluids 
heated  to  much  higher  temperatures  (to  212°  F. 
and  upwards),  and  subsequently  exposed  to  cer- 
tain conditions  free  from  all  poBsibili^  of  contami- 
nation with  living  matter,  wiU  shortly  swarm  with 
the  living  things  whoee  mode  of  origin  wo  deaire 
to  leara,  the  man  of  science  is  compelled  to  win- 
elude  that  auch  living  organisms  must  have  origi- 
nated independently  of  living  germs,  and  therefore 
after  the  manner  of  crjstabi.  HerCj  then,  is  our 
'  crucial  instance.' " 

We  thus  see  that  Dr.  Bastian  rests  his  all 
on  the  "  fact  that  living  matter  is  killed  at 
140°  F."  On  this,  ho  sa^s,  the  testimony  of 
experimental  physiologists  is  unanimous. 
We  will  now  hear  what  Huizinga — ^who, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  also  an  advocate 
of  heterogenesis — has  to   say  on  the  same 

"  In  experimeuta  in  which  all  necesawy  precau- 
tions are  observed,  i.e.  when  the  expenmental 
liquid  is  neutral,  and  contains  materials  well- 
aipted  to  the  nouriahment  of  bacteria  (grape- 
sugar  and  peptone),  and  wlien  the  access  of  air 
during  Hie  period  of  cultivation  ia  provided  for,  I 
obtun  the  (ollowing  result:— ro  entvre  the  kiUittg 
of  ail  bacteria  or  bacterial  gtrmt  in  any  amttou* 
Squid,  it  must  bi  heated  to  U(f  C.  (230°  F.)/or 
thirty  minutea.  Any  htatiny  to  a  iower  temperature 
or  fir  a  Aorter  titn*  ie  imuffieient.  The  nume- 
rous earlier  statements  as  to  lower  death-tempeis- 
turee— 80^(176°  F.)  for  thirty  mmutes  (Oohn),  and 
105°  (221°  F.)  (Pasteur),  &c— ore  all  dependent 
on  the  neglect  of  the  precautions  above  prescribed. 
In  like  manner  my  own  previous  etatenient  that  a 
temperature  of  1(H°  (2168°  F,)  for  ten  minutes  ia 
aufi^ent,  is  subject  to  the  same  objection." 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  words  in 
italics  are  printed  by  the  author  in  leaded 
type,  as  tiho  general  conclusion  of  his  re- 
searches— a  conclusion  founded,  as  he  says 
himself,  as  much  on  the  experiments  of  nis 
critics  as  on  his  own  (see  p.  71).  We  may 
therefore  fairly  put  it  side  by  side  with 
Dr.  Bastion's  "  crucial  instanoe,"  in  evi- 
dence that,  however  supernatural  it  moy 
appear  to  him,  that  bacteria  or  their  germs 
should  survive  such  high  temperatures, 
other  observers,  whose  competency  he  will 
probaldy  not  be  disposed  to  qoeation,  have 
been  led  to  think  otherwise. 
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As  xegaxda  the  tnutworth^  chanuster  of 
the  expenments  themselves,  it  irill  probably 
be  a  Bofficient  gnarantee  to  most  readers  that 
they  hare  been  condnoted  under  the  imme- 
diate snpervision  of  men  like  Pfiuffer  and 
Hoppe-Seyler,  who  occupy  the  foremost 
raiUE  as  vital  physiciats.  Those  who  are 
more  speoially  interested  in  the  snlgect  will 
best  satisfy  themaelreB  of  the  ezactitade  uid 
completeness  with  which  all  the  inveatiga- 
taoQB  hare  been  carried  ont  by  reading  for 
themselvea  the  original  papers. 

In  conclusion  we  feel  boond  to  congratn- 
la.ta  Dr.  Bastian  on  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  direct  and  indirect  resnltfi  of 
bis  researches.  By  means  of  his  own  ex- 
periments and  those  of  his  critics  in  Ger< 
many,  we  have  attained  a  much  more  pre- 
cise knowledge  than  before  existed  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  conditions  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  development  aud  main- 
tenance of  bacterial  life  ;  and  in  particular 
have  learnt  that  the  prodnct  which  resnlts 
irom.  the  action  of  the  digestive  ferments 
on  the  albnminoas  componnda  is  specially 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  eonrce  of  nitrogen. 
We  have,  farther,  learnt  a  great  deal 
ahont  the  action  of  heat.  We  have  seen 
that  the  remarkable  power  of  cheese  to 
resist  temperature  wiUioat  losing  its  fer- 
tility is  not  due,  as  was  at  first  snrmiBed,  to 
its  being  in  the  sohd  form,  bat  to  its  chemi- 
cal constitution ;  and  that  in  this  respect  it 
is  eqnalled,  if  not  snrpassed,  by  peptone — a 
body  which  is  both  soluble  and  difihsible. 
With  thMe  leading  facts  many  others  of  less 
direct  importance  are  associated,  so  that, 
although  the  question  may  not  have  been 
solved,  the  time  and  labour  devoted  to  it 
by  so  many  persons  have  not  been  wasted. 

J.  BUBDON   SAtTDIBSON. 


Wemenls    of    South    Indian    Palaeography. 

By  A.  C.  Bumell.  (Mangalore,  1874.) 
This  work  was  originally  intended  as  the 
preface  to  the  author's  forthcoming  cata- 
logue of  Tanjore  manuscripts,  but  no  one 
will  r^ret  the  change  of  plan  1^-  which  it 
has  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  con- 
siderably in  anticipation  of  the  appearance 
of  the  catalogue.  It  opens  with  an  intro- 
duction containing  a  protest,  characteristic 
of  the  author,  against  the  traditunuil  as 
opposed  to  the  real  history  of  India.  "  From 
the  beginning  of  this  century,"  says  Mr. 
Barnell,  "  up  to  the  present  time,  a  number 
of  well-meaning  persons  have  gone  about 
with  much  siniplicity  and  faith  collecting  a 
mass  of  mhlHsh  which  they  tenrra  traditions 
and  accept  as  history;  "  and  he  points  out 
that  the  broad  facts,  or,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, the  "  chronological  framework  "  of 
oonth  Indian  history  can  onlr  be  obtained 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  inscriptions. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  brief  but  masterly 
review  of  the  evidence  regarding  the  origin 
of  writing  in  India.  Mr,  Bumell,  in  com- 
mon with  almost  all  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  believes  the  Indian  alphabets  to 
be  modifications  of  a  Semitic  original ;  hot 
lie  advanoee,  diffidently  it  is  true,  the  theory 
that  this  original  was  a  "  coruTe  Aramaic 
character,"  current  in  Persia  some  time  pre- 
rions  to  the  third  centnry  B.C.,  and  the  im- 
mediate Booroe  of  the  FahJavi  character. 


The  next  two  chaptera  contain  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  the  author's  prolonged 
researches  in  an  almost  wholly  unexplored 
field  of  study,  lliese  results  are  mostly  new, 
and  ue  arranged  with  clearness  and  method. 
If  to  a  great  extent  we  most  accept  them  on 
Mr.  Bumell's  authority,  it  is  the  aut^ori^ 
of  the  greatest  English  scholar  that  India 
has  produced  since  James  Frinsep.  Space 
forbids  any  detaUed  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Bomell's  conclusions,  and  I  must  content 
myself  with  mentioning  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent.  All  the  South  Indian  alphabets, 
except  the  Old  Tamil,  ore  derivatives  of  the 
Soathem  A^oka  character,  the  modem  Tnlu, 
Malaj&lam  and  Orantha  having  passed 
through  the  Chera,  and  Canaresc  and  Telegu 
through  the  Ch&lukya,  while  the  Nandi- 
N&gan  is  derived  through  the  Gupta  and 
Devan&gMi.  The  old  Tamil,  or  Yatialuttu, 
which  was  specially  the  alphabet  of  the 
'P&ndjAR  kingdom,  has  a  separate  derivation, 
but  the  question  of  its  origin  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  Mr.  Bumell  shows,  first,  that 
it  cannot  be  derived  from  the  A»oka  charac- 
ter, becaase  in  the  eighth  centnry  it  existed 
side  by  aide  with  the  Grantha;  secondly, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  parent  of  the  Aioka 
character,  because  some  of  the  forms  which 
are  primitive  in  the  latter  are  wanting  in  the 
Vai(^attn;  thirdly,  that  there  are  resem- 
blances between  the  two  which  point  to  a 
common  Semitic  origin,  Mr.  Bumell  comes 
to  the  important  conclusion  that  the  Soathem 
Asoka  and  Y&(taiatta  are  modifications  of  two 
difierent  forms  of  the  Phoenician,  imported 
respectively  into  Northern  India  and  the 
Tamil  country  at  much  about  the  same 
period.  He  somewhat  hesitatingly  seeks 
the  parentage  of  the  VatiaZnttu  in  the  "  Saa- 
sanian  of  the  inscriptions,"  which  it  more 
closely  resembles  than  any  other  probable 
alphabet. 

A  long  and  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  South  Indian  numerals  and 
mode  of  marking  dates.  Mr.  Bnmell  shows 
that  the  forms  of  all  the  numerals  now  in 
use  in  India  are  corruptions  of  the  "  Gave 
numerals,"  so  called  because  they  occur  in 
cave  inscriptions  in  Western  India.  The 
cave  system,  however,  is  a  cypherless  one, 
with  smgle  figures  for  10,  20,  30,  Ac,  up  to 
1,000  ;  and  the  decimal  system  now  in  use 
in  South  India  is  proved  to  be  an  importa- 
tion from  Northern  India,  where  it  first 
appeared  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies. Mr.  Bumell  decidedly  rejecte  the 
theory  that  the  Devan&gari  numerals  are  the 
first  letters  of  the  Sanskrit  words  denoting 
the  corresponding  numb^.  Like  all  the 
modern  Indian  numerals  they  are  corrap- 
tions  of  the  cave  numerals,  which  had  not 
an  alphabetical  origin  ;  the  first  three,  for  in- 
stance, being  expressed  by  one,  two,  and 
three  strokes.  On  the  important  question 
of  the  source  of  the  cava  numerals  Mr. 
Bumell  comes  to  no  definite  conclusion,  but 
he  is  inclined  to  trace  them  to  Egypt  on  the 
ground  of  their  similarity  to  the  Hieratic 
and  Demotic  numerals. 

Chapter  IT.  deals  vrith  accent  and  punctua- 
tion, and  the  fifth  and  last  chapter  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  kinds  of 
South  Indian  inscriptions.  Then  follow  two 
appendices,  the  first  giving  an  historical  re- 
view of  Diavidian  plwnetios,  and  the  second 


tiansoripta  of  inscriptions.  The  Tolume  is 
completed  by  a  series  of  thirty  beautifiil 
plates,  of  whiob  the  first  nineteen  are  speoi- 
meoB  of  old  Indian  alphabets,  and  the  r^ 
mainder  facainules  of  inscriptions  and  of 
palm-leaf  manuscripts.  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten to  mention  that  a  pretty,  and  of 
conrse  entirely  new,  map  of  the  distribution 
of  the  old  South  Indian  alphabets  £aces  the 
title- page. 

If  this  work  cannot  be  said  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  South  Indian  palaef^n^hy,  it  is 
only  because  until  its  appearance  that  science 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  It  is  almost 
entirely  the  creation  of  Mr.  Bumell,  who  has 
done  his  work  so  thoronghly  that  it  will  be 
long  before  the  student  of  the  Dekhan  in- 
Bcnptione  wiU  require  any  further  help  than 
this  splendid  manual. 

The  typography  of  the  volnme,  which 
issues  &om  tiie  Basel  Mission  Press  at  Man- 
galore,  1b  beyond  all  praise.  No  English 
press  in  India  can  produce  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it,'  and  it  is  truly  melancholy 
to  find  ourselves  beaten  in  this  field,  on  our 
own  ground,  by  one  of  the  smallest  States 
in  Europe. 

One  word  more.  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
for  the  "  endowment  of  research "  It  is 
surely  this.  For  years  Mr.  Buroell  baa 
been  publishing  volume  after  Tolume  of  ori. 
ginal  research,  printed  at  his  own  expense, 
and  composed  during  the  scanty  and  preca- 
rious leisure  of  an  Indian  ^ndge.  Can  no 
scheme  be  devised  for  utilising  his  special 
acquirements,  and  enabling  him  to  devote 
all  ois  time  and  all  his  energies  to  science  ? 
S,.  C.  Childbbs. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

PSTSIOLOOT. 
In  the  Mhj  number  of  the  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  PhvnoUfff/,  ProtssBOT  Flower  fumuhsa  aoote 
useful  hints  on  the  construction  and  amuigement 
of  anatomical  museums.  He  diuppniveB  of  the 
great  halls,  lighted  &om  above,  m  which  the 
splendid  coUaction  over  which  he  presidea  is 
housad ;  pTefemng  ordioaiy  rooms  with  windows 
at  the  aide,  iu  which  a  division  of  specimens  into 
wet  and  dr^  need  not  be  made  the  fundamental 
principle  of  classification.  Dr.  HolUs  points  out 
that,  lo  the  atniggle  for  eiistance,  amhidezteri^ 
must  survive  lopsidedneBs,  aud  recommeDdB  a  sys- 
tem of  education  in  which  every  cubic  line  of 
brain-mattar  will  be  utilised  to  the  utmost  1^ 
enforcing  an  equal  prominence  on  both  sides  of 
the  biam  in  all  intellectual  operations.  He  ad- 
visee us  to  ohange  Home  Tooke'i  definition  of  the 
Uft-hand  as  "  Uiat  which  we  are  taught  to  Umt 
out  at  uBB  when  one  hand  only  is  employed,''  into 
"  that  which  is  left  for  us  to  use  when  the  right 
hand  is  wearied  hy  continued  work."  Professor 
Turner  contributes  two  papers  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  Spiny  and  Porbeagle  Shark. 

It  is  with  some  regret  that  we  find  the  chief 
pbyuological  paper  borrowed  from  a  German 
source.  Ihe  JbunUil  ia  abuost  the  only  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  multitude 
of  periodical  publications  devoted  to  anatomy  and 
physiology  with  which  Germany  is  flooded ;  and 
It  is  disheartening  to  find  our  own  investi^ton 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  it  with  original 
matter.  The  paper  itself,  on  "  The  Characlanstio 
Sign  of  Cardiac  Muecular  Movement,"  hy  Eronecker 
ai^  Sttrling,  is  of  some  inteieeti    it  appeared 


*  I  may  instance  the  Beports  of  the  Arebaeidogieal 
Sorver  at  ludia,  priaUd  at  tbs  Qovemmeat  PltH  at 
Calcutta :  the  coatzast  is  mj  great. 
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origiBillf  in  t.he  Bplandid  collectkm  of  nunogia^ 
deoicated  to  the  veteiati  Ludwig  by  his  pupils. 
It  IB  a  pity  that  tte  tranalfttor  anoiid  not  have 
aeeo  fit  to  make  Bome  conceMions  to  our  -weakness 
in  the  mattar  of  style ;  the  tortuous  obecurity  of 
ihe  origiiitil  being  but  too  &lthfiiliT  raprasantad 
in  the  fioglidi  -rereion.  A  aboTt  -paper  by  lii. 
-Iiowtia  (m  "  The  MoohanicAl  Woric  of  Bc^ira- 
.tjon,"  And  one  bj  Mr.  Ssoch  on  "  Ths  Decompoei- 
ti<m  of  Urati,"  conraleto  the  phjuologieal  part  of 
the  number,  which  terminates  wit£  the  usual 
excellent  reports  on  the  progress  of  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

On  Mfi  Sdation  of  Ptptontt  to  the  Ifutriliue 
Troctu. — The  flMt  diacovary  that  albuminoid 
motten  migbt  undergo  eoDfersion  into  peptones 
in  the  alimentary  canal  -was  apeedily  followed  by 
the  inference  that  the  latt«r&1ane  -were  capable  of 
bainf!'  absoibed  into  the  blood,  and  of  supplying 
aaotiMd  pabulum  to  the  tiasuea,  A  final  cause 
for  their  existence  was  thus  obtained,  and  the 
theory  seemsd  to  derire  support  from  the  high 
osmotic  equivalent  of  peptones  as  compared  with 
that  of  undigested  albomen.  But  a  reaction  set 
in;  Britcke,  Diskonow,  and  others,  pointed  out 
IJiat  albuminous  mattere  might  be  absorbed  v^tlt- 
out  nndermiig  previous  chemical  innsfbrniatton ; 
and  broug-nt  forward  reasonB  for  f-Jiinirinp  a^  die 
(Mptonee  did  not  serve  to  nourish  the  nitrogenous 
tissues,  but  were  speedily  oxidised  and  decomposed 
in  the  blood.  Plosz  and  Oyeigyai  (Pilager't 
■Archiv  X,  10  and  11)  en-t«r  into  a  detiuled 
criticism  of  the  different  views  which  have  been 
put  forth  by  -Ficif,  Bauer  and  Eidihoret,  and 
others,  on  this  subject,  showing  that  Uie  methods 
empltned  by  these  various  investigators  are  in- 
aqtame  of  ramiihing  ahealntely  conclusive  evi- 
denoe  concerning  the  nutritive  volui^  of  peptones. 
Bv  foUowing  another  road,  they  believe  thani- 
auves  to  have  established  the  fact  that  peptones 
alone  are  able  to  provide  the  tjssues  wi&  all  the 
nitrogen  they  need.  A  Ml-grown  dog  vros  kept 
for  twelve  days  on  a  non-uitroeenous  diet^  a  pep- 
tone solution  of  known  strength  vras  injected  mto 
the  stomach  daily;  and  &  total  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  excrata  was  carefolly  determined. 
The  doer  was  found  to  have  gained  250  grammes 
in  weignt  at  the  concluuon  of  the  experiment ; 
■nd  the  nitrogen  introdnced  was  in  eieeee  of  that 
eliminated.  Hence  the  authors  conclude,  Brvt, 
that  an  animsl  can  actually  gain  -weight  on  a  diet 
in  which  the  albuminoids  are  entirely  replaced  by 
peptones;  secondly,  that  the  ^in  in  weight  is  due, 
at  least  in  part,  to  a  growth  of  azotieed  tissue. 
This  disposes  of  any  necaantv  for  the  absorption 
of  uneoirvertsd  albuminoids,  though  of  coone  the 
probability- of  their  being  absorbed  remains  an  open 

Sestion.  Fnrllier  expermtoita  were  made  to  tracse 
4  destiny  of  the  peptonee  after  their  entrance  into 
theUood.  It  was  found  that  irom  two  to  Jbur 
hours  after  the  introduction  of  a  solution  eoB- 
ttuning  pentones  into  the  stomsch  of  a  dog,  the 
blood  of  toe  mesenteric  veins  and  liver  contained 
'tfaem  in  abundance,  -niiile  that  of  the  heoitie  v^in 
■and  cMOtid  arterf  barely  gwre  any  indication  of 
-their  prsnanee.  We  may  conclude,  accordinglv, 
-that  peptones  are  either  arrested  or  chemica% 
changed  in  the  liver.  When  injected  into  the 
systemic  veins,  the  pejrtnnce  wwb  found  to  die- 
■appear  from  the  blood  in  a  few  bouts ;  and  iiws- 
much  as  only  a  trace  of  them  could  be  detected  in 
the  urine,  tiiey  must  have  bean  used  up  or  decom- 
posed in  the  organs  and  tissitea.  Attempts  to 
ascertain,    by  direct    experiment,  whether  they 


'by  tbe  tissne-elementB,  yielded  nntruatwordiy  re- 
sults, owing  to  the  tecbmcAl  dlffieultiM  of  dw 
enquiry. 

On  tit  Strtditary  Trmumimion  ofAjoqwred  Dit- 
eaie. — Brown-S^uard's  well-known  discovsry  that 
epilepsy  may  be  artificially  induced  in  oruinQa-pigB 
by  section  of  one  or  both  sciatic  nerves  has  been  re- 
.peatadly  confirmed  ;and  the  assertion  subsequently 
made  by  the  American  physioli^^t  that  IhisliabiHty 
to  epileptic  fits  was  tranamitted  to  the  ollsining  of 


the  opewted  animals  has  aLw  been  found  correct. 
Obereteiner  (SCricker't  Mediseniiche  Jahrhaeher, 
1876,  No.  2)  recommends  the  adoption  of  this 
me^iod  fbr  the  study  of  the  laws  of  heredity  in 
rektioDto  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  He 
divided-his'animals  into  tbee  groups :  inthefirst, 
a  hsaltfay  male  -was  paired  wilL  epileptic  femaLss ; 
in  the  second,  an  epileptic  mole  with  healthy  fe- 
males ;  while  in  the  thud,  both  males  and  fetuses 
were  diseased.  The  young  of  these  animalB  were 
reared  and  kept  under  observation  for  several 
months ;  the  results  obtained  pointing  to  tite  con- 
clusion that  the  influence  of  uie  female  predomi- 
nates  over  that  of  t^e  male  psnnt  in  the  tmne- 
miesicm  of  acquired  epilepsy,  and  that  the  law  of 
"traasformatioQ  of  uourosee,"  so  iamiliar  to  -the 
student  of  human  pathology,  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  epilepticguinea-pigs.  Obersteiner's experi- 
ments ^vere  too  few  in  number  -to  serve  as  a  safe 
basis  for  generalisation;  but  his  suggestion  is  a 
valuable  one,  and  if  carried  out  on  a  large  scale, 
would  firmish  a  body  of  Acts  of  more  importance 
for  the  determination  of  the  nature  and  dmree  of 
heredita^  influence  in  the  causation  of  diseoBe, 
tlMn  any  wUeh  we  pOMsas  at  pMaent. 

A  Tluory  ctnttrvimg  8Utp. — Our-existiiig  kiunr- 
ladge  about  tbe  physiolc^  of  sleep  does  net 
^o  much  beyond  Uie  &ct  that  the  phenomenon 
in  question  is  invariably  associated  -with  a  com- 
paratively bloodless  conation  of  the  bndn.  I*fliiger 
attempts  to  take  us  a  step  farther  1^  constmct^ 
inr  an  elaborate  hypothesis  of  ft  physico-chemical 
order  {Pfliiga't  AnMv  x.  B,  9).  Starting  bem 
the  view  that  the  fonotionol  activily  of  any 
orgau,  and  more  espeeiftflv  of  -a  nerre-caBtre, 
depends  upon  a  dissociation  o'f  living  matter,  which 
is  itself  only  a  modified  form  of  albumin,  the 
author  goes  on  to  spoculate  that  the  chemical 
potential  energy  which  is  used  up  in  the  forma- 
tion of  every  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  is  trans- 
formed into  neat.  In  otlier  words,  the  atoms  of 
which  this  molsonle  consiMs  are  tbrawn  into  a  state 
of  varyaetivevibiKtioii.  These  iotniaolecular ex- 
plosions are  propagated  in  all  diiectiwis  along  the 
nervee  to  the  moseularandgland-alarsystauis, which 
are  in  structund  continuity  with  the  nerve-centres. 
Frogi,  deprived  of  oxygen,  ore  thrown  ipto  a 
state  of  apparent  death,  pradsely  similar  to  sleep ; 
from  this  tney  moy  be  roused  by  a  fresh  supply  of 
oi^^mrted  blood.  A  certain  prc^rti  on  of  intra- 
molecular oxvgen  in  the  nerve-eennes  is  -thus 
esMntial  to  the  waking  state,  since  it  enableB  a 
grvan  number  of  exploaiona  te  oecur  in  a  unit  of 
time  at  a  given  tenrpeiature.  But,  during  the 
waldiig  state,  the  energy  of  chemical  affinity  is 
uaad  up  much  faster  than  the  intramolecular 
oxygen  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  bmin  can  be  re- 
pmced ;  conBeouently  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  steadily  dimfnishes ;  and  when  the  number 
of  explosions  per  unit  of  time  eake  below  a  cer- 
tain minimum,  slssp  ensiiSB.  He  mtire  euatgy  of 
the  bmin  is  never  really  used  up  ;  but  iteiius  to 
a  point  at  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  external 
stimuli,  it  is  incapable  of  maintuning  functional 
activity.  This  theory  may  be  so  developed  as  to 
explain  most  of  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  sleep, 
such  as  its  periodicity,  See.  The  author  Iikerwise 
attempts  to  Bring  the  winter  sleep  of  hybemating 
mammals,  and  uie  summer  sleep  of  tropical  am- 
phibia, into  harmony  with  it 

MTCBOMOFIOAI,  KOTBe. 

The  nnrabsr  of  Ompfst  StmAu  for  Jine  21  con- 
tains vorieos  reports  of  the  conHniisions  am»ointed 
to  examine  popen  sent  in  1^  oandidataB  for  prizes 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy,  and  some  of  tliese 
relate  to  microscopical  subjecte.  One  paper  (the 
author's  name  still  unmentioned)  contains  an  ac- 
count of  phenomena  of  copulation  observed  in 
Hypomt/ca  ost^rop^Aonu,  and  IMAitiia  Xobtrtioru, 
the  latter  pamsitic  on  Oeranium  Rabtrtimmm 
(Herb  Bobert).  The  generative  proceas  (om- 
■p<mds  widi  what  had  been  previM^  observed 
by  MM.  de  Bary,  Woronin,  and  Tulasne,  in 
other  tbaoa^res.      The   r^ort    observes   that 


"these  interesting  facta  generalise  the  phentmBiitt 
already  obsored  in  «  -veiy  difiemnt  group,  «nd 
help  to  confirm  the  opisMn  diat  the  feaanasliap 
oftbeoaapeBe'fiBi^  w-Mbotad  in  tite  mywUm* 
and  thos  precedes  the  foraHUdoo  of  the  organs 
that  fonn'tae  ^aras."  Spaakiiig  of  ^ennatia,  the 
report  contiDoss :  "  It  is  known  that  M.  Tulasna 
h^  giventhis  noBteto  bodies  of  very  great  teimity 
devdoping  regularly  on  the  auruce  Of  lOBrj 
ThecasporesandUredinee,orinspeaialconeeptada9, 
and  which  have  been  'cansidflrod  as  coneamaiia 
the  work  of  fecundslieti.''  Hie  discovery  of  tte 
-^undation  of  thOM  iEongi  by  mgans  apriiif;iaR 
from  the  mycelium— -a  £seovery  to  which  Ul 
Tulasne  contributed — rendered  very  problemalical 
the  fecundating  action  attributed  to  uie  spermatis. 
The  author  of  the  memoir  before  us  diows  that 
the  spermatia  con  germinate  when  placed  imder 
suitable  conditions,  which,  for  hypoxylous  meam, 
conrist  in  adding  to'watera'litUe  tannin  ancTBOgir 
and  leaving  th<ni  in  ooaMct  witli  tii.  The  fp 
matia  of  Ihadinee  gsminate  in  puse  watar,.hrt 
their  danlopm«it  appeon  to  be  v«y  i 
firom  that  of  liie  Itypoxylans  «orti. 
U.  de  Seyne  receives  a  prize  fin 

SpedsB  of  Tistulino,  chiefly  relating  tt ,, 

He  concludes  that  the  soperficiol  conidia  con-bibaBe 
more  efficaciously  than  the  spores  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  smeies,  becanse,  -appearing  on  tlis 
yoong  pedicel  ^Hiiah  attacbea  tliis  fiuq^  to  tlw 
wood,  they  fait  batwaeu  tiie  ■wnoij  layer  and  Hm 
bark,  sad  find  the  conditloDS  most  fovonrable  to 
their  development.  The  Airlher  ramaricB  of  .the 
report  ore  too  loi^  for  extract,  and  cannot  be 
advantageously  abridged.  They  relate  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  recaptecla,  properties  of  the  pn)t»- 

A  woBX  by  M.  Angnste  Fonl,  L*»  Fomrvtit  da 
la  Suimt,  obtains  tho  Thgre  Prize,  and  i«. de- 
scribed as  containing,  among  other  matters,  an 
anatomical  and  plqiaiological  study  of  the  argma 
of  the  ants,  observstions  on 'tbeir  instincti,  ftc 
Some  ants  ore  HaUe  to  be  Msaad  with  a  desMBite 
fighting  mania,  and  thsir  oomiadH,  aecoidn^  to 
the  writer,  endeavonr  to  nstMin  their  BotoeaBive 
ardour.  M.  Foral  gpeoielly  examined  the  work- 
ing ante,  which  possess  reproductive  powen 
laptet  d  la  rtprodaetum,)  snd  found  theu  con- 
lORuation  intarmediAe  betwewi  that  of  fecund 
females  oadnautma;  tiiur  ovt 


^%ese  latter,  we . suppose,  were 
propagation. 

A  MoHTHTOH  prize  is  ■aawgned  to  M 

for  resesTches  on  blood.  He  has  contrived 
instrument,  said  to  be  euperivrto  t^ose  prwkmdy 
used  for  aacertaiaing  the  number  of  red  corpnioleB 
in  a  given  sooce.  lit  eonnets  of  a  oapiUai^  tub*, . 
iotowhichUoodandartifioialaatumaraintiodaeed, 
and  which  is  graduated  ao  tliat  the  contents  of  a 
given  length  are  known.  The  mean  number  of 
red  coipusoles  in  human  blood  is  4,000,000  in 
each  cubic  millimMre.  A  greater  immber  is  found 
in  small  arteries  than  in  urge,  and  in  veins  than 
in  arteries,  and  most  in  veiin  tktA  have  lost  pait 
oftheirsenm  byexeaauiee.  They  «ie  fewer  in 
oases  of  ewneer  and  tuberaataae,  Lotd  poiwwiag- 
afao  lasieaa  their  number. 

Sat  ApMand  (No.  S6  tat  -Hub  year)  quotas  a 
paper  by  Enwt  Haanlcel,wfai!iing  to  the  diawiBry 
of  E. -von  Beneden,  Jan.,  thstscxnal  distiaotaca* 
originate  in  the  piimllive  .genunal  fatyen  (J 
animals;  male  spaim-cells  apiinging  from  the 
ectoderm,  and  female  e^-calls  from  the  vegetft- 
tife  layer,  or  endoderm.  The  author  states  that 
while  at  Ajaccio  in  March  and  April,  he  made 
daily  studies  of  eea  creatures,  and  found  polTpa 
of  several  speciea  exhibiting  tbe  aame  fitcts.  He 
concludes  that  the  aame  mode  of  devriopmaDt 
takes  plaoe  in  tbe  hi^er  ammale,  tbontdi  thu  haa 
not  yet  been  distuietly  proved. 

Seeking  fbr  the  eatue  of  the  swellings  whieb 
often  in  the  roots  of  the  cabbage  tribe 


and  injure  their  growih.  Hen  Woi 


1  found  n 
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fungus  in  the  paKtMlmw  mUb.  Ete  d««ni1)ea  it, 
when  young,  m  a-  pUsmie  body  -witli  a  lively 
motion.  AAar  a  time  it  aettlw  down  and  grows; 
"  the  grmiulBB  of  the  plauna  collect  into  amsll 
bodiefl  lying  dose  tDgetltw,  koA  fbim  a  round 
mass  covered  with  a  mMnbrane."  Tfaiwe  an  spore 
cells,  and  as  tbe  plant  rote,  "zoospores  or  amall 
fuuoehae  escape  aom  the  lungUB,  and,  peaettating 
young  sound  rootletB,  cansa  trash  plaaniic  bodiee 
to  be  formed  in  their  pareodiynie  cells."  When 
^aed  from  healthy  plants  was  sown  in  soil 
containing  the  defying  malttac  of  «ck  plants, 
lud  wetted  with  water  oontainii^  the  fungus 
iporee,  the  fresh  plants  wen  attacked,  and  their 
roots  exhibited  tb*  oharacteristia  sw^linge.  M. 
Woronin  supposes  this  fonsTiB  to  bdong'  to  the 
Mucedinee  or  the  "Chytrideneen."  {Der  Natut- 
foncker.  No.  24,  1878,  cited  from  BotanitiAc 
ZeUung,  1876,  No.  20.) 


Der  Sattafonoher,  No. 

Hchte  der  Natwf.   GeteiiacA. 


(qnoting   the  Se- 


:>lMeires  that,  wMle  the .  fumes  of  oidde  of 

moDj  proceeding  ftoniA  fibula  melted,  on  char- 
x>al  produce  elegant  nee^fr-shapad  errstalB  with 
Lhe  polarising  properties  of  Valentinjte,  a  fine 
lustAike  deposit  at  the  base  of  theee  litUe  pyra- 
Bids  osiiibita  the  octohedpd  form  of  Senarmatile 
when  examined  with  the  microscope.  Difierence 
af  temperature  causes  the  vaiiation  in  the  form  of 
the  crystals. 

Mb.  W,  a,  Lkrsoii  has-  called  our  attention 
to  llie  remaibkble  maotnim  afforded  by  glass 
rul^tinted  with  golo.  In  a  slide  preparod  br 
^'■~   ---'-'— --'5-'  ■  findl&l^iin, 


-  —  glass 
violet  portiODB  of  the  spectnon  remain  clear.  At 
light,  with  the  miurospeefcroeaape  and  a  paisfim 
amp,  the  cloudy  band  nas  apecnliarred  tint,  well 
«wi  if  Uie  lamp  is  screened  so  that  little  light 
tba  eye  except  what  passes  thniigj)  the 


The  July  number  of  the  Monthly  Mioroteopical 
Taitmal  contains  some  noto)  on  that  very  cm ' 
>ntozoon  the  BvcephtUvt  peiytnorp/mt,  by 
jharles  Stewart.  This  creature,  oriainaUy  de- 
tcribed  by  Yon  Baer,  waa  lilsened  by  him  to  an 
>x-head  with  spreading  boms.  It  has  a  body  like 
I  distoma  worm,  to  the  mouth  end  of  which  two 
globular  bodies  are  attached,  and  from  them 
priog  two  long  elastic  arms.  He  specimens  ez- 
mined  by  Mr.  Stewart  were  found  by  Mi. 
tadcock  in  an  aquarium  containing  the  fresh- 
rater  mussel.  He  first  observed  them  last  year, 
ad  they  appeared  again  as  the  warm  weather  of 
his  season  came  on.  He  arms,  or  appendages, 
vere  found  to  be  filled  with  minute  gianulea, 
oixed  in  the  interior  with  ttaoBparent  sphemlos, 
lie  contractions  and  elongations  of  the  arms  are 
ccampanied  by  synchronous  movements  of  the 
lobular  bodies.  The  body  of  the  creature  is 
inaed  of  three  Jayera,  the  outer  one  studded  with 
nail  stnictuielesa  elevations ;  beneath  this  are 
gnnules  of  uniform  size,  and  symmetrical  ar- 
mgement  in  rows,  correspondinp  with,  and  tmns- 
nae  to,  the  lon^ptudiiul  axis  of  the  body." 
bis  gires  a  etnatsd  appearance,  sometimes 
ke  striped  muscle,  and  at  others  lihe  the 
eedin^  of  Flsurotigma  angviatum.  There  is 
inch  ID  the  life  hietoiy  of  these  creatuiM  still  to 
a  found  out.  So  &t  as  we  Imow,  no  one 
IS  trsced  the  formation  of  the  slender  branching 
ireada,  or  sporocysta,  figured  by  Von  Baer,  and 
fund  by  him  in  the  Htbt  and  other  organs  of 
le  freshwater  museeL  An  account  of  the  prin- 
pal  papere  on  tha  Renus  Bucephalus  was  given 
T  Mr.  Slack  to  the  Royal  Microecopical  Society 
.  March,  and  will  be  found  in  the  April  numbM 
'  the  Mottthly  MicroKx^ncal  Journal. 

TsK  -Tuly  number  of  the  Journal  also  oontaina  Mr. 
tephenson's  scale  for  readily  msasorinR  the  anslee 
'  object-glasses,  to  which  w&  hare  ba&re  alltided. 


TsoBK-wfao  are  fond  of  puziling  ovm  the  maik- 
ii^  of  diatoms  may  get  hints  for  a  new  mode  of 
reeserah  from  Mr^  Hickie'B  papei  in  the  above 
magasiBe  on  "  Dr.  Schumann's  Formulae  for 
Diatom  Lmea,"  Whether  it  is  likely  to  be  a* 
useful  as  it  is  troublceome  may  be  open  to  doubt. 
It  consisti  in  on  elaborate  geometrical  enquiry 
conc«ming  the  poutions  and  dlstanoes  of  the  dota, 
longitudinal,  tranaverse,  and  oWque. 

Tbx  beautiful  rotifer  StephanoeerOB,  common  in 
many  parts  of  these  islands,  has  been  lately  ex- 
hibited to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  Dr.  Leidy  stated  that  he  had  not  befoie 
Been  any  specimens.  According  to  the  report  in 
the  Monthly  MicrotcffiealJournM,  Mr.  C.  Newlin 
Pierce  noticed  the  great  length  of  the  bristles 
projecting  from  the  tentacles,  which  he  found 
to  exceed  what  was  described  by  Mr.  Cubitt  in 
the  paper  he  contributed  to  the  Microscopical 
Society  in  1870.  The  early  drawings  published 
of  S.  ^Eichhomii  did  not  represent  theee  liriattes  a 
quarter  of  their*  real  size,  probablj^  because  the 
ob}ecl3Tea  and  modeo  of  illnnunation  employed 
were  both  defective,  Mr.  Pieics  speaks  of  those 
belonging  to  his  specimens  as  "  overlapping  each 
other,  and  fomuDg  a  networic  in  which  panunecia 
were  entrapped,  as  many  as  forty  beinff  observed 
at  one  time.  Is  this  a  peculiarity  of  the  Amcri- 
can  species,  or  variety  ?  The  following  statsoMnt 
of  Mr.  Pisroe  is  very  curiooa : — 

"  For  two  weeks  the  amm^  undar  obserTB^on  fed 
voracioDBly.  Tbs  last  few  days  of  thi»  time  gisnulai 
layers- van  rapidly  deposited  on  each  side  of  [b>  body 
jost  wkhtn  tb»  case,  mitil  the  nppat  [art  at  tha 
cara])ac8  was  diitradsd  with  tbii  aecnmnlation.  .  .  . 
On  tha  Biztmnth  daf  of  obsenation  it  vaa  un- 
avoidiUf  left  for  ^  few  boms ;  on  returning  to  it,  th* 
tantscles,  with  the  above  deaeribed  accBmuiated  dark 
aoa  vwe  found  to  have  left  the  original  core  and  were 
.tached  to  a  portion  of  the  plant  beneath.  It  qov 
presented  the  appearanca  of  an  animal  figured  and 
described  "by  Fritchard  as  s  young  St«phiinocoroa,  a 
dark  gloliular  mas«  with  five  sptwding  or  divergent 
tentacles,  and  at  the  distal  extremity  a  very  alight 
prolongation,  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  plant 
stem  t^  on  almost  invisible  thrrad." 
It  soon  proceeded  to  form  a  cell.  The  retracted 
body  is  said  to  hare  remained  ibr  weeks 
apparently  perfect  condition — "  the  growth  force 
bem^  seemingly  confined  to  the  detached  head 
— J  .». ! — n    Verification  and 


uuaaed,  and  ingrekt  part  derived  from  inseriptiong, 
to-  bear  i^B  the  nistory  of  tbia  late6t'U>rmea 
Attie  tribes.  He  article  deseryes  the  seriooa 
attentioD  of  all  otodents  of  Greek  history.  Tor- 
strik.discuases  the  diffisnlt  passage  in  Aristotle's 

PAjMUS     (ii.    4~6)    on    riijpt    and    ri    avroiuxrov, 

bringing  some  new  light  to  bear  upon  it  partly 
from  conjecture,  but  in  much  greater  measure 
from  the  Greek  oonunentatoiB,  Valentin  Bosa 
("  Damigerom  de  I^judibus "}  attempts  to  tracA 
the  sources  of  Maibod's  poem  on  precious  stones. 
H.  JoidMi,  on  Horace's  "Ate  Poetica,"  32  foil.,  d»< 
fsods  the  reading  faber  imut  a)j;aiiiBt  Bentiey's 
/oW*  tUMW,  azplauiing  tuna  as  givmg  the  position 
of  the  shop. 

Tee  two  last  numbers  (vol.  vi.  pts.  2  and  3)  of 
the  Zeitx^r^  fur  Dentmhe  FftUologia  at«  fnU  of 
interesting  matter.  In  the  first,  a  careful  article 
by  Snpban  on  Herder's  earliest  theological  wo^ 
and  two  letters  by  P.  A.  Wolf  to  Falbe  upon 
some  translations  of  the  latter  from  :Veivil  end 
Horace  into  German  Inxameters,  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Lothhols,  are  of  gtowral  literary 
interast.  Liebrecbt  eontribntee  a  curious  articis 
on  "  The  Humour  in  Qerman  Law."  Here  are 
some  important  papers  on  critical  and  grammatical 
matters,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  especially 
Schadri's  communication  on  some  fr^tnents  of  a 
fourteenth  centutr  MB.  of  Titurel,  preeerved  in 
the  Archducai  Librair  at  Darmetadt,  and  Woete'a 
"Beitrageaua  dem  Niedeidentschen."  The  sup- 
plementary matter  at  the  end  of  the  volune  con- 
tains an  interesting  Uc^^sfiliical  sketch  of  the  late 
G.  Hcnneyer,  by  Boretius ;  an  account  by  Htibar 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  German  and  Bomance 
section  of  lost  year's  congress  of  philglogians  at 
Innsbrucfc;  and  some  reviews,  among  v^ueh  one 
Iw  Delbriick  on  Begemann's  works  on  the  Weak 


German,  and  one  b^  Bembafdt 
-'-  "  ■*  —■1"  der  gotischen  ^Haob  , 

uparative  philologists. 


jd-reihe  der  gotischen  ^Haohe," 

'on  of  comparative  philologists, 
ihar  Boxbeiger  and  Zaoher  have 


Ix  Qmmtm  Bmitu,  June  38,  will  be  found  a 
pa^iar  by  M,  Paul  Bert  on  the  influuice  of  air 
pressure  on  fermeotatione.  A  piaaa  of  meat  placed 
lu  oxygen,  with  a  fitttmaa  of  twenty-three  atmo- 
spheiM,  remained  from  July  29  to  August  3 
without  putreeeance  or  evil  odour.  It  cooaumAd 
in  that  tjme  380  cubic  oeutimdtree  of  the  kss.  A 
similar  piece  suqwnded  in  a  beU-gkse  full  of  air 
at  the  ordinary  presaure,  aoquiied  a  bad  smell, 
conaumad  all  the  oxygen,  amounting  to  1,136  cen- 
timtee^  and  was  covered  with  moidds.  Anothsi 
trial  was  made  with  oxygen  at  a  pMSsareof  forty- 
four  atmcaphecea;  no  oxroeu  was  absorbed  be- 
tween December  10  end  Jannarr  8,  and  no  bad 
odour  was  exhaled.  M.  Bert  coula  eat  cutlets  pre- 
served in  this  w«^  for  a  month,  sod  found  them 
only  a  little  stale  in  flavonx.  After  being  exposed 
to  air  at  this  preeaure,  allowing  an  eaeape  so 
that  only  oormal  pressure  remained,  the  meat 
sufiered  no  damage,  piovided  tbe  bottie  waa  well 
corked,  so  that  no  external  genns  could  enter. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  micro-ferments  which 
cause  pntreuction  can  be  killed,  when  they  are 
moist,  by  a  sufficient  tension  of  oxygen.  Fer- 
mentatioDB  of  milk  and  urine  are  arreeUii  by  high 
pressure,  and  fruits  keep  sound.  Diastase  con- 
tinues to  act  as  a  fermuit,  and  bodies  of  this  de- 
scription preserve  their  properties  indefinitely  if 
retained  undra  pressure. 


daserve  the  attention  of  oc 

Intben 
an  interestiDg  paper  on  liessin^'s  "  Nathan."  The 
writers  endeavoui  to  saowtam  more  fiilly  than 
has  hitherto  been  done  the  materials  which 
Leesing  chiefly  used  in  tbe  construction  of  his 
play.  Ijovers  of  the  Eisack  valley  will  read  with 
pleasure  a  short  article  by  Zingerle  on  the  fables 
of  the  Jodigrimm.  The  most  inqtortaut  critical 
articles  are  those  by  Schdnbaeb  on  tbe  criticism 
of  Benerius'  Fal^ea,  by  Risger  on  the  Runic  Al- 
phabet (a  review  of  a  work  by  Wimntw),  and  by 
Beuenbarger  on  tbe  Maneburg  glosses.  In  the 
miscellaniee  at  the  end  of  the  volume  Beuenberger 
reviews  Jolly's  translation  of  Whitney's  Lectures 
on  Oomparative  Philology.  Halbertsina's  Frisian 
Laxicon  is  noticed  by  Lubben,  and  Herhet's  Life 
of  J.  H.  Voss  by  Jtedlich.  The  same  author 
contributes  a  valuafile  and  instructive  review  of 
Strodtmann's  edition  of  Burger's  correspondence, 
and  Wackem^el's  minor  writings  and  lectures 
are  criticised  with  care  and  appredation  by 
ToUer. 


Iir  the  last  number  of  the  Hermtt,  Dittenberger, 
an  artiole  entitled  "  Die  Attischen  Phylen," 
brings  a  connderable  amount  of  evidence  hi^erto  [  interval,  the  original  deflection  of  the^ranoiuetei 


MBBTINOS    OF   SOCISTISS. 

Petsioal  SodETT  (Saturday,  Jims  20), 

PsojrawoR  G.  0.  Foamt,  Vice-Preaident,  in  tha 

Obair.    Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson  read  a  paper  on  "A 

Method  of  Ueaauiing  the  Bleotrical  Reaistsooe  of 
Liquids."  The  apparatus  employed  in  its  moat 
aimnia  form  oonsists  of  a  long  nairow  (nju^  filled 
with  the  liquid  to  be  measured,  say  dilute  acid. 
A  parous  pot  containing  a  zinc  plate  in  sulphate 
of  dno  being  [^aced  in  the  acid  at  one  end  of  the 
trough,  and  a  similar  pot  vrith  a  oopper  plMo  in 
eulphaie  of  copper  in  the  acid  at  the  other  end, 
the  whole  arrangement  forma  a  sort  of  elongated 
Daniell'a  cell,  the  chief  resistance  of  wbich  is  in 
the  long  column  of  acid.  When  by  duintiog  the 
galvanometer  included  in  the  circuit  a  soitaUe 
defiectiou  has  been  obtained,  the  porous  veoeels 
moved  towards  each  other  through  a  certain 
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needk  bung  rasbned  hj  the  introdoetion  of  Imown 
iMiaUnoe.  Thus  »  measDre  of  the  liquid  ranat- 
anee  ia  obtuuad.  The  chief  obetacte  to  exact 
meaHUTemeiits  lies  in  the  tact  that  the  iMiatance 
of  liquids  is  greatly  atlected  hy  changes  of  tem- 
perature. Tnietworthj  results  are,  hovevar,  ob- 
tained bj  working  at  the  temperatuK  of  the 

In  the  discntuoD  which  followed,  Profbtson 
Fo«t«r,  McLeod,  and  Outhria  took  part. 

I^.  Stone  made  a  cammunicatiou  on  "  The  Sub- 
jectiye  Phenomena  of  Taste."  He  stated  that 
some  experiments  he  had  recentlf  made  led  him 
to  consider  whether  then  might  be  "comple- 
mentarj  taste,"  just  as  there  is  "  compiemestaiy 
Mght"  He  deecribed  the  following  experiments 
as  examples  of  the  kind  of  phenomena.  If 
water  be  placed  in  the  month  after  the 
back  of  the  tongue  has  been  moistened  with 
modentelj  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  water  will  hare 
a  distvictly  saccharine  taate.  Or  if  the  wires 
from  a  t«n-cell  Gtotb's  battery  be  covered  with 
moist  sponge  and  be  placed  one  on  the  forehead 
and  the  other  at  the  btLck  of  the  neck,  an  impres- 
Non  ia  produced  which  ia  exactly  similar  to  that 
resulting  from  the  iosertdon  of  the  tongue  between 
a  nlver  and  copper  coin,  the  edges  of  which  are  in 
contact.  Sr.  Stone  showed  that  the  induced 
current  usually  employed  for  medical  purposes  has 
oot  this  effect,  and  he  considered  tiie  result 
ourioua,  se,  no  f^  as  we  know,  they  can  hardly  be 
the  result  of  chemical  action. 

Four  other  communications  were  made,  of 
which  abstracts  will  be  given  in  a  future  number. 


8n  H.  RAWLnnoir  in  the  Chair.  The  first 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  John 
Forrest,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  hia 
recent  journey  across  ^e  western  half  of  Aus- 
tralia horn  Ohampion  Bay  to  Adelaide.  This 
journey,  aa  far  as  the  overland  telegraph  line,  was 
about  a,000  miles  in  length.  The  vratersbed  of 
the  Hurchison  river  was  well  aait«d  for  pastoral 
settlement,  but  after  it  was  passed  and  as  &r  as 
128°  £.  longitude,  the  countiy  was  one  undulating 
desert  of  apinifex,  the  prevailiDg  rock  bung  the 
tertiary  desert  sandstone.  The  spinifei  causes  the 
horses  legs  to  bleed,  and  is  nseless  as  food,  being 
utterly  devoid  of  nourishment  The  party  was 
attacked  by  natives  on  three  occasions.  These  na- 
tivea  manage  with  very  little  water,  using  it  only 
for  drinking  purpoaea.  When  they  come  acroes  a 
hoUow  fiU^  witn  water,  they  cover  it  up  to  pre- 
vent evaporation ;  when  this  &ils  they  pound  the 
stalks  01  a  Bpecies  of  Eucalyptus  and  drun  the 
moisture  int<i  a  wooden  dish.  From  128°  £.  loiw. 
the  countryimproves,  and  much  of  it  is  already 
occupied,  Through  the  expeditiona  of  Mr.  Forrest 
and  Colonel  Warburton,  the  geography  of  Aus- 
tTOlia  had  now  been  finallv  laid  open,  and  with 
tiie  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  north- west  there 
remained  little  of  interest  to  inyestisate. 

A  diacnsrion  followed  in  which  Sir  Qeorge 
Bowen  and  Mr.  Leake  took  part. 

The  Seyjid  then  entered  the  Hall,  and  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  welcomed  him,  referring  to  the  asaist- 
ance  given  by  the  8eyyid  as  a  Corresponding 
Honorary  Uember  of  the  Society  to  the  Living- 
stone Belief  and  Search  Expeditions.  He  also 
traced  the  connexion  between  the  Seyyid's  family 
and  this  country,  and  made  mention  of  the  en- 
couragement given  to  commerce  by  the  present 
Sultan,  as  well  as  the  meAsurea  taken  by  him'  for 
the  suppreaaion  of  the  slave  trade. 

General  Rigby  then  described  the  phvsical  re- 
Bourcea  of  the  ponaaaaions  of  the  Sayyid  of  Zan- 
cibar,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  Seyrid'a  bther, 
they  had  been  so  largely  developed.  They  mainly 
consisted  of  ivory,  gum  copal,  and  cloves,  while 
a  trade  in  spicM,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coeoanut  fibre 
had  alao  sprung  up. 

Tho   Seyyid'a  reply  was  interprated    by  Dr. 


himself  pleased  with  his 


Badger.  He  enresaed  himaelf  pleasi 
welcome,  and  referred  to  the  work  of 
exploreiswhom  the  Society  had  sen,t  outtoCentnl 
and  Eastern  Afrioa,  and  stated  that  he  always 
endeavoured  to  heln  tiiem  to  the  best  of  lus  ainlity. 
He  Ailly  reeognisea  the  material  advantages  whidi 
would  reeult  from  the  work  of  the  Sooaty,  and 
the  advantages  of  travel,  which  several  AraUan 
poets  had  dilated  on. 

Dr.  Eirk  briefly  referred  to  the  explorations  of 
Mr.  Stanley  ana  lieutenant  Cameron,  both  of 
whom  liad  now  advanced  into  unknown  country. 
No  news  tespecting  them  was,  however,  contwned 
in  the  mail  which  nad  just  come  from  Zanzibar. 

The  Seyyid  then  took  his  leave  after  signing 
his  name  in  the  visitors*  book,  and  the  reet  of  the 
evening  was  occupied  with  a  summaiy  of  a  paper 


and  their  bearing  on  the  theorf  of  a  general 
oceanic  circulation  sustained  by  difierence  of  tem- 
perature. 


FINE    ART. 

ABJ  DEWS. 

Pull :  Jn»  IS,  181S. 

A  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  Loudon  fur  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  difierent  ezhibitioDS  now 
open,  is  a  reason  if  not  an  excuse  for  my  corre- 
spondence having  been  temporarily  diacontinned. 
'Hie  chief  diaadvonta^  arinng  thence  is  that  in 
the  meantime  the  Fans  Salon  has  been  closed,  anil 
therefore  any  further  remarks  upon  it  would  be 
absurd.  But  it  is  an  apparent  rather  than  a  real 
disadvantage.  The  Salons  require  either  a  con- 
nected sertes  of  critical  notices .  containing  the 
mention   of  the    larsest  number   of  names   and 

Ctures  posffible,  or  the  statement  of  a  few  general 
ts  intereating  to  every  one,  no  matter  what  his 
nationality  may  be,  who  follows  the  atepa  of 
human  activity  in  all  its  paths.  I  ought  strictly 
to  have  confined  myself  from  the  b^i;inning  to  this 
latter  mode  of  proceeding,  but  engaged  as  I  am 
every  day  in  combating  the  odious  academical 
principles  which  stand  m  the  way  of  every  new 
creation,  I  am  impelled  to  bring  forward  arguments 
in  support  of  what  is  either  consoling  or  dis- 
couraging. In  future  I  shall  enumerate  all  the 
most  striking  pictures  in  my  first  letter,  and  re- 
serve all  personal  reflectiona  for  the  aecond.  At 
moat  three  will  be  sufficient. 

This  cannot  be  sud  to  be  a  time  of  decadence. 
It  is  one  of  stagnation.  It  is  apparent  that  our 
school  is  receivingeven  from  bad  mostersasounder 
technical  education  than  yours.  Our  historical 
painters  are  more  learned  draughtsmen  than  yours, 
their  style  of  composition  is  fuUer  and  larger,  their 
palette  more  decontivs  r^^rded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Roman  school,  which  has  been  the 
adopted  type  since  the  time  of  Ruhael.  But 
unfortunately  they  do  not  make  use  of  this  foun- 
dation of  a  classical  education  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  interest  the  thinker. 

Ingres,  who  is  the  type  of  modem  professors, 
bad  out  a  very  impertect  understandmg  of  the 
teaching  of  David.  David  wished  that  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  copying  the  antique  and  nature 
should  be  made  use  of  m  repieaenting  the  great 
modem  subjects.  This  at  least  he  tried  to  do  in 
Le  Satnani  du  Jtu  de  Paumt,  in  his  Marat  auat- 
MtrU,  in  his  Couromiement  de  Nt^toUon  ler,  in  Xd 
Dittrdrutioti  dei  Aiglet. 

Ingres,  on  the  contrary,  has  bnt  brought  liia 
knoMedge  to  bear  on  the  study  of  isolated  por- 
tions of  a  figure,  of  isolated  personasee  ' 
picture.  Even  in  his  portraits,  which  are 
best  things  he  ever  did,  we  feel  the  want  of  a 
genera)  idea,  of  a  pervading  sentiment  to  give 
unity  to  these  fragments  and  impart  emotion  to 
these  dumb  actors  who  are  so  indifferent  to  the 
part  they  are  playing.  It  is  quite  as  inadmissible 
in  an  artist  as  in  a  writer  that  be  should  detach 
himself  from  the  things  of  his  own  time.  Lite- 
raiy  independence    of  this   land   expirad  with 


tragedy,  which  ia  beautiful  as  a  form  adapted  to 
a  certun  period  of  histoiy,  but  unendurable  as  a 
vehicle  for  modem  feelings.  In  painting  it  entwla 
a  purely  artificial  life  on  tnose  students  i»ia,  having' 
taken  part  in  competitions  in  Paris  which  prove 
their  absolute  want  of  originality,  are  sent  to 
Rome  —  still  only  to  Rome — to  gain  increased 
&iulity  in  the  sci^ice  of  copies  or  unprofitable 
osaimQations.  And  it  is  the  strangest  mistaka 
that  the  Salon  prize,  founded  last  year  by  M.  de 
Ohennevi^rea  as  a  rival  of  the  old  prize  of  the 
Ecole  dee  Beaux  Arts,  should  also  obhge  the  euc- 
ceesful  competitor  to  apend  the  four  years  of  hia  pen- 
sion in  Rome,  the  solemn  funereal  city,  which  every 
one  must  pass  through,  even  inhamt  for  a  while, 
to  become  mmiliar  with  its  stately  powerful  genius, 
but  must  then  quit  in  order  to  tiaverse  the  whole 
world  Hud  breatKe  the  worm  breath  of  a  new  life. 
M.  Oormon,  who  guned  the  Salon  prize  tiiia  year 
by  a  rather  animated  composition.  La  Mart  du  Rot 
dt  Lcmkn,  the  aubject  of  which  is  drawn  from  the 
Bimayana,  has  token  Eugene  Delacroix  for  his 
model.    Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  this 

Siung  artiat'a  future  had  he  been  left  free  to  atudy 
ubena  and  Paolo  Cagliari  in  Antwerp  or  Venice  P 
or,  better  atill,  givsn  complete  liber^  to  follow 
hia  own  bent  F 

Bnt  these  are  regulationa  which  a  change  of 
miniatiT  may  modify.  The  interest  does  not  lie 
in  the  degree  of  imperfection  which  exists  in  the 
wheels  of  the  worn-out  machine,  it  lies  in  tha 
signs  of  a  reaction  visible  in  the  public — of  a  re- 
action against  all  mediocre  punting,  of  no  matter 
what  sdiool,  and  in  favour  of  good  punting' 
judged  on  its  ovm  merits  entirely.  Thus  there 
nas  been  a  very  strong  reaction  against  ptmr*' 
puntera,  who  nevertheleM  take  great  pains  to 
appear  clever  and  to  entertain  the  pubhc.  The 
pamter  who  has  earned  the  most  honeat  sncc«« 
IS  a  H.  de  Nittia,  inst  now  in  London,  and  hia 
success  ia  due  simply  to  the  &ct  that  his  picture. 
La  Place  d»  la  Concorde,  is  a  spirited  and  life-like 
compoaition,  full  of  air  and  light,  and  true  ta 
nature  both  as  regarda  movement  and  colour. 
liien,  too,  people  were  indignant  at  the  exaggerated 
blueness  of  M.  Manet's  Seine  in  Leg  Caitotiera 
fArgerUeuil,  but  at  the  same  time  interested  in 
the  picture  as  a  piece  of  powerful  painting,  which 
brings  out  by  its  very  exaggerations  the  feebleness 
of  the  surrounding  pictures.  Finally',  the  notice 
which  the  expreesive  faces  and  admirably  drawn 
hands  in  M.  Alphonse  L^;ros'  LEglite  have 
attracted,  will  be  a  useful  encouragement  to  atudy, 
I  am  seeking  at  present  not  merely  to  express 
aentimentB,  but  to  gather  from  the  criti- 


cisms which  have  appeared  u 


irbeet 


p^Te,a 

what  the  average  opinion  regarding  tL.  __.  — 
really  ia.  It  baa  been  geueroliy  admitted  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  gayer  and  more  lively  in 
colour  than  former  Salons,  but  that  neither  is  tlie 
drawing  so  careful  nor  are  the  wish  and  endeavour 
to  touch  the  heart,  so  perceptible.  The  land- 
scape punters  more  especially  ore  wonderfully 
daring.  Karl  Daubigny  is  very  nearly  as  good  » 
punter  aa  his  &tber.  But  evidentiy  landscape 
painters  now  ore  satisfied  with  rapidly  sketching 
a  small  bit  of  nature — the  typical  masses  of  sky, 
of  earth,  of  verdure^  of  fore  and  bockgrounde, 
more  or  less  approximating  in  tone.  In  this 
manner  they  produce  in  a  few  moments  a  pleasing 
sketch,  but  without  defining  either  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  or  the  impressioa,  whether 
cheerful  or  melancholy,   which   they  intend   the 

Eicture  to  convey  to  the  spectator.  Corot  at 
nirscore  was  the  voungest  painter  in  the  whole 
Salon,  because  he  snowed  the  greatest  power  of 
mind,  the  graat«st  love  for  his  art,  and  the  greateat 
respect  for  the  grand  and  eternal  effects  of  nature. 
And  now  we  may  leave  the  Salon  ;  though  no 
present  aatiaCaetion  can  be  derived  from  it,  etill  it 
;es  the  belief  in  a  more  masculine  future, 
iuctive   of  more  pleasures  for  the  mind. 

^a  and  salute  the  dead  whoore  taking  their 

final  leave  of  na ;  lor  the  final  di^oaal  of  an  artist's 


wurages 
i  produc 
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dn,wiiig  por^lioa.  eolonr^tudiee  uid  nmgh 
■ketchea,  u  -nrtoaln  »  dMth,  bot  a  deAth,  like  ui 
apotiiaoeui,  attendea  with  lig'ht  and  tong. 

WMe  gnedj  bein  were  engaged  in  Bweeplug 
ont  tbe  comen  of  OaraVi  studio,  aad  pricing  even 
his  Addnas-boolcs,  loving  friends  were  buBj 
collecting  from  all  tbe  great  amateius  the  finest 
specimens  of  his  woric.  Tbia  exbibitton,  to  which 
your  attention  was  dulj  drawn,  sufiered  rather  at 
tlie  h^inning  in  consequence  of  the  rival  attrac- 
tioDB  S  tbe  nie,  wbicb  lasted  a  fortmght  and  in- 
cluded some  yerjr  powerful  Btudies,  those  done  in 
Italy  mote  particalarlj. 

It  enabled  Oorot's  bumble  admirers,  who  love 
hie  work  for  tbe  poetrj,  tbe  leaminft,  the  reepect 
for  natnie,  and  the  freedom  from  pedantry  which 
diBtinguiab  it,  b>  enrich  their  walls  with  some 
hiunbb  specimen.  I  fimcy  even  that  some  have 
found  their  way  to  England.  The  exhibition  was 
closed  yesterday.  It  realised  a  considerable  sum, 
half  of  wbicb  is  to  be  devoted  to  raising  a  monu- 
ment to  Corot's  memory.  As  yet  nothing  bos 
been  decided.  But  the  following  Bug)^tion  has 
been  made,  and  there  is  something  touching  in  the 
idea.  Oorot  had  a  great  affection  for  tbe  village 
of  ViUe  d'Avray,  situated  outaide  the  gatea  of 
Paris.  Itfi  picturesque  position,  sweet  and  das- 
aical  at  the  eame  time,  recalls  the  exquisite  t«nder- 
nesB  and  eloquence  of  some  of  the  pages  of 
TeUmaque.  And  the  painter  Franks,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committ«B,  suggests  that  a  fonn- 
tain  and  a  circular  seat,  surmounted  by  a  bust  or 
B,  medallion  of  Oorot,  should  be  constructed  on 
tbe  skirts  of  tbe  wood  on  a  spot  Oorot  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of,  which  overlooks  a  green  vuley 
dotted  with  white-walled  bouses  and  red  roofs. 
Tbe  poet  would  come  thither  attracted  by  the 
quiet  and  seclusion  of  tbe  place,  and  tbe  birds 
would  flutter  down  to  drink  at  tbe  mur- 
muring fountain.  This  is  tbe  spirit  of  all 
Oorot's  work,  and  as  regards  tbe  wealth  of  his 
imu^nntion  and  tbe  endleBS  means  of  execution 
he  bad  at  bis  command,  this  exhibition,  incom- 
plete as  it  was,  has  fully  proved  tbem. 

J.  F.  Millet,  of  whom  I  have  also  formerly 
spoken,  was  similarly  honoured  by  a  double  sale: 
tnat  of  his  own  studio  first,  which  contained  some 
splendid  sketcbee  and  some  drawings  remarkable 
for  great  depth  of  feeling  j  and  secondly,  that  of 
ninety-fii-e  pwtels,  of  a  very  lajK^  si^^i  which 
belonged  to  an  ardiitect  named  Oavet.  I  think 
the  ligliHhgBlleriee  should  have  been  represented 
at  this  sale.  J.  F.  Millet  is  undeniably  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  this  generation.  The 
originality  of  his  drawing  is  such  that  it  cannot 
be  disputed,  and  establishes  a  resemblance  between 
him  and  the  Italians  antecedent  to  Raphael.  Thus 
the  galleries  of  all  countries  might  have  obtained 
studies  which  would  have  been  of  the  greateet 
value  to  their  students.  But  J.  F.  Millet  was, 
besides,  a  thinker.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to 
draw  a  peasant  or  a  peasant-woman,  a  type  that 
-was  more  or  less  picturesque  according  to  tbe 
costume  or  function  selected ;  he  applied  himself 
to  drawing  the  peasant  or  the  peasant-woman  with 
all  the  charaoteriBtics  of  their  race,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  typical  functionB,  in  their  own 
individual  costumes,  which  long  use  has  rendered 
as  characteristic  oftbem  as  tbe  hair  is  of  the  animal 
on  whose  back  it  grows.  These  are  characters  of  an 
art  that  is  qmte  international.  Bembrandt  did  the 
same  when  he  interrogated  tbe  Bible  as  he  so  often 
did  for  the  purpose  01  dramatising  it  vritb  tvpes 
he  had  earnestly  studied.  Your  public,  which  is 
very  aristocratic  as  regards  modem  questions, 
would  not,  I  think,  willingly  accept  theee  peasants, 
whom  inclement  seasons,  struggles  with  misery, 
and  the  want  of  intellectual  culture  have  rendered 
almost  terrible  in  their  uglineea.  But  they  are 
figures  which  vrill  soon  become  historical.  Books, 
machinery,  and  cheap  clothing,  and  the  share 
taken  by  all  in  the  discusmon  of  public  aflairs, 
have  already  sensiblv  altered  this  roughness  of  a 
hundred  years  old,  have  smoothed  tbe  too  great 
eharpneas  of  tbe  angles,  and  produced  a  more 


supple  geiMtatiDn,  Soon  their  coarse  linen  gar- 
menta,  their  wooden  shoes,  tlieir  heavy  clumsy 
tools  will  he  as  antiquated,  and  consequently  as 
picturesque,  as  are  the  wigs,  the  red  heels  and  the 
rapiers  of  tjie  marqueasee.  Then  you  will  reoret 
not  having  secured  some  of  these  precious  his- 
torical records  while  they  were  yet  to  be  had. 
You  will  have  all  the  more  reason  to  regret  it 
because  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  criticism  will 
require  that  an  artist  ahould  be  a  man,  and  should 
present  bis  fellow-men,  not  with  vulgar  dolls  any 
more,  but  with  human  beings  engaged  in  accom- 
plishing some  moral  action.  This  is  especially 
the  case  vrith  J.  F.  Millet  Without  playing  the 
part  of  a  moralist  out  of  season,  without  changing 
the  plastic  conditions  of  his  art,  he  has  known 
bow  to  express  in  the  noblest  and  purest  language 
tbe  pasffions  of  the  country,  the  lova  of  home, 
and  tbe  charm  distinctive  of  children  who  have 
ex^nded  in  the  open  air.  His  work  is  formed, 
as  it  were,  of  the  leaves  of  a  Biblia  Fauperum,  if 
we  attach  to  the  word  paujitira  the  touching 
meaning,  "poor  people." 

I  was  present  yeeterda^  at  the  inau^^iratit 
a  monument  raised  to  Tn&)phile  Oautier,  in 
cemeterr  of  Montmartre,  l^  bis  Mends.  A  grey 
mist  of  rain,  which  fortunately  dispersed  just 
when  M,  Th^dore  de  Banville  began  to  speak  and 
recall  the  literary  merits  of  Th&iphile  Gautier, 
imparted  an  additional  dreariness  to  the  Bad  cere- 
mony. M.  de  Banville — who  la  himself,  as  you 
know,  a  distinguished  poet — very  happily  charac- 
terised bis  Mend's  genius  as  an  art  critic  in  the 
followii^  words :  "  Oautier  eut  la  quality  su- 
preme, la  plus  haute,  la  plus  rare  de  toutes,  la 
acuity  d'admirer."  This  is  a  very  profound  re- 
mark. Victor  Hugo  had  already  expressed  the 
same  thought  in  another  form  and  in  a  more 
general  sense,  "  Aimar  c'est  comprendre."  May 
we  not  regard  it  as  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of 
aesthetics  F 

Gautier's  tomb  is  of  black  marble.  It  was 
designed  by  M.  Ovprien  Qodebski,  a  sculptor  who 
is  a  Belgian  by  descent,  but  was  brougnt  up  in 
Poland,  where  the  poet,  on  bis  way  to  Russia, 
became  acquainted'  with  him.  A  young  muse 
of  a  daringly  modem  tfpe,  with  the  golden  star 
on  her  brow,  is  seated  m  an  arm-cbair  of  antique 
shape  which  stands  on  a  cenotaph.  She  is  look- 
ip  to  heaven  with  a  saddened  countenance, 
holds  a  lyre  and  a  palm.  Her  right  arm 
rests  on  a  medallion  representing  Oautier  m  tbree- 
uarten  in  low  relief.  The  resemblance  is  very 
light,  and  he  looks  extremely  like  a  Kalmuck. 
?be  medallion  is  supported  by  books,  one  bearing 
the  title  Emaux  et  Cianiet,  which  is  one  of  his 
choicest  collections  of  poetry. 

The  figure  of  the  Muse,  witiiout  being  exactly 
reiT  high  art,  is  graceful,  the' sentiment  is  proper, 
ind  the  silhouette  happy.  Some  lines  about 
death  are  engraved  on  the  sides  of  the  cenotaph, 
r  suitabiUty  in  this  place  is  even  rather  douW 
M,  for  in  his  lifetime  Thfophile  Oautier-— Tb^o 
as  his  Mends  used  to  call  him — was  a  notorious 
pagan.    But  afterwards    ,    .    . 

A  monument  rused  by  national  subscription  to 
the  memory  of  Dorian,  at  the  cemetery  of  P*re 
Lachaise,  is  to  be  inaugurated  to-morrow.  Dorian 
I  Minister  of  Public  Works  during  the  ^e^  of 
Paris,  and  one  of  those  men  of  honour  who  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  making  a  defence  against  the 
Qerman  forces,  and  who  loyally  did  his  utmost  to 
iruanise  the  elements  of  that  defence.  The  statue 
e  by  M.  Aimd  Millet,  the  monument  by  M.  Dupr^. 
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celebrated  painter,  Baron  Leys,  at  Antwerp,  may 
'  \  <st  interest  to  some  readers  of  the  ACADIMT. 

A  party  of  four,  whereof  I  was  oike,  called  tiiere 
.1  the  morning  of  June  29  ^  on  sending  up  our 
cards,  and  enquiring  whether  we_might  be  allowed 


to  see  tbe  Leys  frescoes  at  once,  or  to  return  at  A 
later  hour,  immediate  access  was  accorded  to  n^ 
and  directly  afterwards  the  Baronne  descended, 
and  accompanied  us  over  tbe  rooms  with  simpla 
and  cordial  courtesy. 

The  bouse  is  a  very  handsome  one,  standing  in 
a  row  among  others,  and  covering  a  cousideTabla 
space  of  ground;  the  street  in  which  it  stands, 
heretofore  Rue  de  la  Station,  has  been  re-named 
Rue  Leys.  He  painter  bought  the  ground 
several  years  ago,  ana  erected  the  bouse  upon  it ; 
tbe  details  of  construction  and  decoration,  there* 
fore,  represent  his  own  likings,  although  the 
fafade  of  the  house  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  residences  of  opulent  citiiens. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  a  reception  room,  which 
opens  into  tbe  dining  room ;  hence  we  pass  into  a 
glass-roofed  conservatory  used  as  a  breakfast-room, 
witba  tank  of  gold  and  silver  fish;  we  next  ascend 
to  another  room,  of  amall  dimensions,  tbe  library, 
and  out  of  that  to  the  studio.  The  fivscow  in  the 
dining  room  are  tbe  works  which  we  bad  come  pr^ 
pared  to  see ;  but  we  bad  the  pleasant  surprise  of 
finding  that  these  are  only  a  portion  of  the  artistic 
treasures  in  the  house  testifying  to  the  grMt 
master's  lifework.  The  mominghappened  to  he 
a  singularly  dark  one,  pardalW  cleared  during 
our  stay  by  a  violent  shower  and  slight  thunder- 
storm :  the  frescoes,  in  consequence,  were  ati  first 
barely  discernible.  They  run  around  the  upper 
wall  of  tbe  apartment,  and  represent  Antwerp 
burgbei^life  in  the  sixteenth  century :  the  compo- 
sitions ^itb  one  exception,  I  think)  have  aU  been 
seen  in  London,  in  the  form  of  small  oil-pictures. 
Tbe  chief  subject,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
wall  facing  tbe  fireplace  (wuch  is  filled  by  an 
elaborately  designed  brass  stove)  is  the  promenade 
of  the  lutizens  on  tbe  ramparts,  now  destroyed,  on 
a  snowy  winter  day.    This  is  followed  by  other 

Cupe  showing  a  family  party  arriving  at  the 
Lse  of  a  Mend,  and  welcomed  by  him,  and 
finally  the  preparations  for  an  abunoant  dinner. 
The  scene  of  welcome  is  painted  over  the  fire- 
place, and  containa  a  proup  of  family  porttuts 
(Leys  himself  included)  m  costume  differing  hardly 
or  not  at  all  from  that  of  our  own  day,  yet  so  w^ 
harmonised,  in  artistic  respects,  with  the  other 
personages,  that  the  general  mediaeval  eff^  is 
not  seriously  interrupted.  These  admirable  works 
are  punted  in  the  broad  full-tinted  colour  so  dis- 
tinctive of  Leys,  with  a  depth  seldom  seen  in 
fresco ;  solid  local  colour  with  next  to  no  shadow. 
The  afternoon  sunlight,  as  the  Baronne  said,  is 
needed  for  bringing  forth  the  compositions  in  their 
complete  strength :  then  "  lea  groupea  s'animent," 
and  erervthing  tells  out  with  the  most  vigorous 
efibct  These  works  occupied  Leys  for  several 
years,  in  the  intervals  from  his  more  strictly  pro- 
fessional painting. 

The  studio  has  a  gabled  wooden  roof,  with  loop- 
bole  windows  in  the  gable,  opening  inwuu. 
Here  is  the  oil  picture,  exhiUted  in  "London  in 
1868,  of  Battista  Fallavicini,  of  Genoa,  admitted 
to  the  citixensbip  of  Antwerp  in  1641 :  this  work 
was  brought  back  by  the  Baronne  after  hec 
husband's  death.  It  is  the  same  composition  as 
one  of  the  great  frescoes  painted  in  the  Hotel  da 
'Ville.  Another  oil  picture,  being  also  one  of  tho 
fresco  subjects,  is  Margaret  of  Parma  delivering 
the  teys  of  Antwerp  to  the  Burgomaster  during 
Iha  troubles  of  1666 :  this  fine  work,  peculiarly 
complete  in  effect,  has  never  been  out  of  the 
fiunily's  poesoesiou.  There  is  likewise  a  small  pic- 
ture, Iraught  b^ck,  representing  a  minstrel  and  his 
^I  harping  and  diauntiug  before  some  mediaeval 
citiiena,  in  the  open  air — very  rich  in  tone  and 
colour,  dated  about  1867. 

Mountiiu;  hence  towards  the  drawing  rooms,  w« 
found  on  the  stairs  excellent  coloured  duplicates 
of  several  of  the  single  figures  of  historical  per- 
sonages painted  in  fresco  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  daplieatee  are  cartoons,  fine  and  full,  yet 
light  in  cobur.  Two  or  three  of  the  figures,  left 
uncoloured,  have  not  been  pta*d  ahnw/'ivillt  tto 
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in  tiw  dTftviiij^  TooiDB  EUQ  ft  l^ffo  zmtibor  of 
■liBys'e  paintingH,  sketches.  Ac.  Hie  vbtjs'  fiwt 
pictore  is  here,  named  Xe  P^heur,  a  little  Ttemigfa 
town-Troy  flahmg.  It  wm  done  at  the  age  of  ihs 
teeii,  or  perhaps  fifteen,  and  is  a  creditable,  iiiongh 
not  a  Bpeciallf  noteworthy,  perfbrmanee  for  that 
yoathliil  ago.  For  different  from  this  sre'three 
or  more  rather  small  oil  paiotinge  of  media^ral 
battles,  street  "fights,  or  the  like,  painted  ahont  the 
age  of  Bevetite^ii,  with  numerous  figures,  and  hi  a 
Biyle  that  might  be  termed  partly  spiritsd  and 
portly  vapid ;  these  show  a  marked  inflnenee  from 
Braekeller,  and  especially  from  that  large  and 
wiahT-wa^y  pictin«  by  the  laat-tiamed  artist 
which  represents  the  "Spanish  Fanr"  in  Ant- 
werp, and  which  has  for  many  Tears  hung  in  the 
local  Mttsenm  of  Fine  Arts.  'I'hia  institution,  to 
its  discredit  be  it  spokei 
of  eo  powerfill  a  muster  as  Leys, 

r.tivelT  medieere,'  belongigg  to  his  eaiiier  period 
the  llembnDdt««qae  variety  of  his  -atyk. 
Braekeller,  still  living  at  the  admtced  age  of 
eighty-lnro,  wae  the  profeerienal  iostraetor  «nd 
the  rawther-in-Jftw  of  Leys,  whose  wster  he  msr- 
lied :  this  lady  died  very  recently.  The  Miliest 
exhibited  pictnia  of  Leys,  the  Uassaere  of  the 
]BeheTiiis  of  Lonrain,  is  also  in  the  house  ;  it  has 
a  lomantic  but  conunonpkee  chaiaetar,  witii  eone 
inereaaii^  force  of  Afleet. 

Hero  is  a  fine  portisit  of  Leys,  painted  by  him- 
eelf  not  more  than  two  or  tbme  years  befoiehis 
dsath ;  with  stUf  grey  hair,  large  well-set  ob- 
■errant  dark  eyee,  and  very  solid  FeatuTea :  it  was 
executed  in  aeven  days  at  a  time  of  cholera  whan 
thepainterWBB  difsnaded  from  bringing  mcrdela  into 
the  house,  and,  feeling  the  nmui  of  days  without 
painting-'Wark,  was  induced  by  his  wtfe'to  mider- 
take  this  portrait.  The  non-attendance  of  models, 
under  other  circumstances,  wAa  a  sort  of  trihula- 
tioa  which  befel  him  ofteii,  and  perCiirbed  him 
much.  He  was  constantly  looking  out  for  models 
for  his  numerous  and  divendfied  personages,  nnd 
tried,  it  nught  be,  even  ten  or  a  dozen  before 
he  could  be  eatisSed.  He  used  to  work  out  his 
compositions  in  sketches— doing  all  from  nature — 
and  then  to  aet-to  at  the  pictnies  with  exbaordi- 
naiy  celerily  and  certainty,  impeded  only  by  micb 
tronbles  as  these  with  the  modela.    Olber  fiimily 


portraits  pwnted  by  Leys  are  two  of  his  wife- 

---   at,  the   other   during   her   youth    (they 

arly) ;  an  interesting  &C6,  but  not,  said  the 


}  recent,  the 
■nwried 

, T  very  much  like  her ;  one  of  his  son, 

now  "  dans  la  diplomatie  i,  Bmxelles ; "  and  a  AiU- 
let^h  of  his  eldest  daughter,  in  a  pale  green  dress. 
Ibeto  are  also  nortinita  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  Leys,  by  JIathieu  of  Louvain,  a  celebrity  of 
the  days  of  Wappers  and  Be  Eeyser :  the  mother 
8  Tory  portly  and  rather  ordinary-looking  dame ; 
the  &ther  a  mild,  reflective,  refined  face,  witii  an 
eipreesion  not  maeh  unlike  that  of  Wordsworth, 
The  elder  Loye  whs  a  "gravenr  en  taille  douce," 
nnying  on  the  bonBese  more  eapecioHy  of  a 
aupMintMident  or  publisher  of  engravings:  he 
had  a  brother  who,  with  moderate  means,  UitmtA 
a  decided  taste  for  collecting  vrorks  of  ATt.  A 
miiBber  of  miscellaneoaB  productions  by  Leys 
mig^t  still  be  mentioned :  an  effective  littfe  land- 
Bcapo  of  a  mill,  and  an  oil  stody  of  a  Mack>and- 
white  cow  in  a  pasture,  both  done  for  his  children ; 
avraa  deeigne — one  for  tbe  Pallavicini  enbjeet, 
differing  in  detail  item  tfce  oil  picture  and  'fresco ; 
two  or  three  etchings —that  of  Luther  at  Wittenbeiv 
witli  some  oUier  Kefofmera  is  psrticuialij'  rieh 
and  fine.  He  executed  twenty  etchii^  m  all. 
Of  pictures  by  otiier  masters  dmtbelot^^  to  him, 
the  principal  one  is  an  excellent  Breugbel,  by 
whiui  he  set  much  store,  illustrating  the  proverb, 
"  If  the  blind  lead  the  hUnd,  both  shall  Ml  into 
Hie  ditch."  I  have  seen  a  duplicate  of  this  pie- 
tore  somewhere,  but  ^ould  conjecture  the  one  in 
the  Muson  Leys  to  be  the  more  iodi^utaUe 
original. 

Leys  was  bom  in  Antwerp  in  or  about  1814, 
and  lived  there  almost  all  bis  Ufe.  He  never 
went  to  Italy ;  nor  undertook  any  other  distant 


journey, 

JewiA  ^nsovgne''^  place,  as  tiie  Baronne  m- 
fbrmed  os,  of  monumental  equalor,  combined  with 
richness.  He  thought  it  not  Aewrabte  feryoung 
artists  to  see  a  great  number  of  things,  of  the 
Torious  sdiools  of  art — they  would  titts  be  kept 
bock  from  formii^  a  style  of  their  own.  How- 
ever, the  project  of  vifliting  Italy  was  often  entei^ 
tained  by  himself ;  but  divers  things — tiie  cares 
of  a  femily,  the  necessity  of  executinp  commis- 
sioned paintings,  and  ao  on — interfered,  and  be 
failed  after  all  to  carry  It  out.  He  was  in  I 
don  in  1688.  In  his  Uiter  years  his  health 
precarious,  and  he  suffered  much :  his  reeouree 
was  to  paint  away  with  indomitable  zeal  and  per- 
severance ;  and,  while  thus  occupied,  he  fo^ot 
all  about  his  physical  dittreeses. 

W.  ii.  Soaara. 


Thb  chief  art-sale  of  last  week,  aftarthe  memor- 
able one  of  the  Marlborourfi  ^ema,  took  jJace  on 
Saturday,  when  Mesors.  Christie,  Manson,  and 
Woods  dispersed  under  the  hammer  the  collectiou 
of  pictures  belonging  to  the  lato  Mr.  Jesse  Watts 
Russell,  of  Bom  Uoll,  Staffordshire.  The  im- 
portant works  were  all  of  the  English  school.  By 
this  sole  the  National  Gallery  hoa  acquired  anotber 
great  Gainsborough,  The  picture,  rightly  de- 
scribed a£  A  Wood  Scent,  vitth  Figwet ;  a  View 
near  tie  VtUage  of  Comard,  in  ^oHc,  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Msncheeter  AJt  Treasures  Exhibi- 
tion in  1867.  It  is  about  six  fbet  long  by  four 
and  a  half  wide,  and  is  an  example,  unique  in 
scale  and  importance,  of  Gainsborough's  early  man- 
ner in  landscape  painting.  When  Gainsborough 
was  almost  a  boy  in  S^olk,  Alderman  Boydell 
found  him  out,  and  published  slight  engrav- 
ings after  some  landscapes  done  by  lum  at  I^nd- 
guard  Fort  and  elsewhere  in  that  district.  This 
huge  picture  of  "  Comard  Wood  "  was  painted  by 
him,  for  the  same  patron,  and  lemams  as  fresh  and 
silvery  as  on  the  day  it  was  dona.  It  was  en- 
oraved  and  publiahed  under  the  title  of  Qaint- 
bormigh'i  Forett  by  Boydells  in  1790,  two  years 
after  the  artiat's  death,  and  a  copv  of  the  prist  is 
at  the  British  Muaeum,  This  is  an  indifferent 
aquatint,  by  Uary  Catharine  Prestel,  showing 
the  Dompomtion  reversed,  and  praearving  little  of 
the  trae  chancter  of  the  picture.  Those  who  are 
only  accustomed  to  Gainsborough's  later  manner 
in  landacape  painting  would  hardiv  recognise  him 
at  first  Bight  in  this  work,  which  must  have 
been  piunted  not  much  later  than  1750,  The 
concentration  of  light  and  shade,  the  glow  and 
richness  of  colour,  the  broad  TnaMing  of  parts, 
the  swift  and  almost  smearing  treatment  of 
foliage  and  detule,  which  he  acquired  later,  are 
none  of  them  to  be  found  here.  On  the  con- 
tiary,  the  light  and  diade  ai«  roach  broken  and 
scattered,  and  the  shadowed  ports  of  an  ex- 
quisite ddicacy  and  transparency:  the  foliage 
and  details  are  mode  out  with  the  pains 
and  precision  of  a  most  eoreful  student. 
Tho«  '^      - 


this  cu%  and  piiecision  of  handling,  there 
ore  several  email  londocapee  and  fbregronnd 
studies  in  Qua  aame  manner.  And  though  he  baa 
not  massed  and  composed  the  constituent  ports  of 
the  BCeoe  in  the  way  he  used  later,  yet  the 
parte  themselves  are  me  same  as  he  loved  and 
painted  always — a  wood,  a  lane  winding  down 
through  an  opening  in  the  wood  to  an  open 
count^  with  village  and  steeple  in  the  distance. 
The  wood  is  of  scattered  eeJc  trees,  beautifully 
drawn  and  painted,  and  is  ftill  of  incident.  To 
the  ri^t  of  the  lane  are  two  grey  pools  with 
tiieir  docks  and  se<^,  and  a  pui  of  wild- 
ducks  on  the  wing ;  a  strong  silvery  tree- 
trunk,  and  a  pair  of  donkeys  on  the  bonk  beside  it ; 
beyond  tiie  other  beak  to  the  left  the  light  strikes 
upon  another  trunk  with  a  white  cow  by  ite  nde  -, 


in  the  lane  there  is  one  movntad  tmdler  HI 
towards  tfae  opeii,aBd  aaothar  wtiUng  with  iA 
dog ;  a  man  digs  end  in  tfce  btob,  &  vramoa  ad 
do^  are  seated  nekr  hio.hisnQ  jaeMiisUtiewii 
on  and  oatchos  the  liriit;  in  the  SEtMnie  fina- 
gromnd  a  woodontter  binds  faggots,  oad  Us  dog 
Qes  oaleap  nsKr  by.  Onrbead,  and  through  I^b 
opening  m  the  wood,  grey  eloeds  roll  upon  ■ 
peari^  and  InminoDB  liej.  In  all  ways  the  pi^ 
tore  IS  of  peeuliai  interest,  ubA  for  peifeot  p(es■i^- 
votion  almost  UBmotefaed,  It  was  bought  at  Has 
sale  far.  1,160  ga.,  out  of  the  oecumulatian  of 
interest  in  hand  on  the  Lewis  find.  Between  H 
and  tiie  famous  WKterinff-Piaee,  preaeated  to  the 
QoUery  by  Lord  Bamborough,  uie  wh<^  laoge 
of  this  great  maatar  in  Unda»pe  will  be  well  e»- 
pieaentiM.  Tke  pisture  will,  we  believe,  be  in  its 
^sbce  by  the  time  this  is  in  tiie  hands  of  our 
lenders.  Anothor  goed  pBrahoae  for  the  oation 
wOB  laode  at  t^e  save  sale,  in  the  4^  of  a 
laadnape  W  the  elder  Otosm,  lowing  a  wmdmill 
an  a  Tounded  knoil  of  heath,  whli  the  boricon 
hi^  agnaat  the  ohy. 

Bjefaard  Wilaon'a  Pmk>  «i  tike  Amo  followed 
tlie  QtinAuK^b  at  tko  sale,  aod  reolieed  no  )am 
a  sum  than  I,6ftU.  (Agnew)-— perhaps  the  higher 
^ice  ever  paid  for  a  Wikeo.  Tke  FMemtm'* 
Return,  by  William  OoUlas,  brought  the  extRt- 
ordinary  sum  of  2,368^  lOt.  The  prices  througb- 
oot  the  day  wme  remariabla;  a  large  woric  at 
Bir  AugnatuB  Oaleott'a,  BvUA  FiMitff-boaU  rwt- 
ttmp  fmii,  having  ietehed  1,6301,  Among  tb» 
most  noticed  woras  in  Ute  odlection  woaaOid 
laadiag  a  little  Child  metom  a  Broek,  by  B. 
Tfaenipsai,  a  Ko^  AMdemsGian  of  hk  d»y.  The 
figune  were  Hl^-vae,  and  tlMt  of  the  great  giri 
admirable  in  ottituAe  and  Dneahmtoniiw.  Tlaaa 
work  taaliaed  no  lees  than  66U  Op^s  finest 
work,  7%e  SiAotimulrMt—Ati  old  kdy  Bcho<d- 
mistnss  and  her  pupils,  done,  iJiey  oseert,  in 
emulation  of  Bamfanndt,  and.  as  eome  eoB- 
tend,  even  net  y*rj  far  behina  that  mastnr 
sold  fbr  767;,  IQt.  Amall  |aetnee  of  Constable'B, 
Harwich  Iagktiai*e,-Kid  for37U.  A  1k^  draw- 
ing by  "Samuel  Preut,  Market  Day  at  Jfo^es, 
fetched  mu.  lOi.  A  portrait  of  Congreve,  the 
dranatist,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  sold  fbr  901.  6i. 

Of  the  puturee  by  Qainsborough,  Beynoldo, 
and  Bomney,  the  greater  port  were  in  a  dete- 
riorated state.  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  John 
BebostJan  Bach  (?)  is  intereetiag  both  by  its  subject 
and  its  treatmeat,  thoogh,  as  often  hwpens  with 
the  work  of  this  mastw,  time  end  unkind  treat- 
ment )iave  injured  the  charm  of  the  panting  and 
exaggerated  Uia  greenish  tones  of  ite  half  ^adowB. 
It  was  bought  for  030;.  by  Ur.  OravaB.  The  same 
Udder  paid  2,620;.  for  &r  Joshua's  full-length 
portnit  of  the  Oountees  of  Bellomont — not  a  par-  I 
tieolaily  fine  or  well-praaerved  example.  Of  the 
three  conspicuous  Homneys,  one,  the  Tetania  (oi  i 
the  saa-ahore,  originally  a  picture  of  immeaae  ' 
eharm,  bad  been  almost  entir^  ruined  by  flaying; 
a  second,  the  figure  of  lAdy  Waniiitun  ^g  s  Bac- 
chante, woa  cniel^  CEaeked  and  daikeoed ;  a  third, 
the  vrell-Jaiown  fiffme  of  I^dy  Hamilton,  in  white, 
at  the  spinnin^wheal,  eBgraved  as  The  Spiruter,  in 
i^to  of  bod  bitumen  sradts  in  the  curtain,  lacl»> 
ground,  and  hair,  and  of  a  general  dimness,  w&a 
iMS  decayed,  and  will  be  capable  of  recovery.  It 
was  bcHi^t  by  Laid  Normantou  for  808;.  lOi. 
CMdrwn  feedmg  Pigt,  by  Oeoige  Morhuid, 
realised  78/.  Ibt. ;  «n  upright  landaeape  by  Weeuix, 
signed  and  dated  in  the  year  1700,  607;. ;  Mare- 


ot  Say.hj  David  Cox,  461t  lOi, : 
«/,  by  Be  Wint,  472t  10«, 


uid  £olt(m 


FiUsif  week  tixtv^^se  watet^^oloun  by 
Engtee  Lomy  'ware  -eold  at  the  H6tal  Dnniot. 
They  realiaad  a  totel  of  18,090  francs. 

NOTSS  Aim   NEWS. 

The    Greek    Archaeolcgiool   Society  is  at  Wt 

*^     '~"     '0  takedown  the  great  Venetian  tower, 

tower  of  Accioiulo,"  whicdi  obetiuete 
a  gleet  part  of  the  Propyltea  tm  the  Acropolis 
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■iT-ptooed-ai 


f«  doB  I— TWM  im.  Jnln-  1H7^    (Sea. AouMMKv 
r7,  IKL) 


n  sMind'  pDrtTut-  of-  Mh  frving- 
_  ..       _^  1«  pofclittsd' Wr  »B-.  Moe«d». 

)fc  Parey  l%om»  ift  tfan-  attut  Mig»g«d  for  dm 


. ASD.  Ca.,  the  fine  ait  pub- 

lahen  of  Peicy  Strtet,  B&thbone  Place,  hara  pio- 
dncsd  a  series  of  uniunallf  good  photogiaphs  of 
Fjgljuh  landsciqie'.  Br.  a  OaOMrtng  Storm  over 
I^KgdaU  ISkaa,  thair  photogisptier,  Bb.  Pa^e. 
JfDimigBt  bas  cau^t)  a*  t&»-  title-  of  the  piece 
iis^ii*,  not  on^ma  {Mnnanant  featurea  ot  the 
landMapa,  but  its  changiiig  expr«esiaD.  Loufib- 
rigg,  Grtamere,  aiid  DanBeniwater :  Bommg,  are 
oiia  excellent  Tfrnplf  olaomenhatntie  artistic 

We  Iwre  raaMnd:  ftoK.  Mr.  WiDlaa  TsKg  an 
"■ingT^^"  of  J>qgvi(||.  OMd  imfMidcnwk  It 'mil 
be  mlBDio  uLtb«muwr7: 

Ttenave  of  Ibe  Utile  TiDage  ctmrchof  ITptoD, 
imr  QMnsbomigli,  mneolssMie,  havinr  beconie 
nmunn,  has  beea  for-  tin  most  part  taJEen  down 
uMtiebiiflt.  OBtlWKmtitHide'wa8a]daiiitwelfth- 
ctDtoiT  doartnj,  wHb  a  fiM-  top  under  a  circular 
udi.  'TUamscaKAilty lenttivndiBtoDe  b^Btone, 
faTtb«|HirpoM  of  t«-Meetieii.  In  takiiif^it  down 
it  -KM  jnaoaTeMd  titst  tl»  Ifrwer  pMir  of  the  etone~ 
wcnk  -i^^di  fitted  in  tite  andi  wee  made  out  of  a 
Btmte  coffin.  Ibe  bottom  of  die  coffin  waa  placed 
eztcmD^,  md  tlie  bidtow-  part  waa  Uoctod  wilii 
little  8toDe»  taitt  in  lHming<-boiie  fseldoD.  The 
EtooB  stainaM  of  tbe  rood-Ion  was  also  found  on 
the  north  aide  of-  tbe  dkancel  arch,  but  tloB,  it  is 
mneb  to  be  Mfiattad,  baa  not  been  retained  in  the 
new  bviMing,  The  cbraeel  haa  yatto  undergo  the 
praceee  known  u  reetemtion,  Morethan  h^the 
sootb  wall  ia  hercu^bone  worii,  probeU;  of  the 
Nonnon  time.  We  anderMondtbat  it  is  proposed 
t»  deetKtT  tfaia  iatweeting  relic.  Snidi  a  proceed- 
of  would  b»  a  eadact  of  Tsodaliam,  which  we  hope 
chae  IB  Mithtnitj  will  do  tbeir  beet  to  hinder. 
"Dm  wall  ie  in  good  oondltion,  though  eUghtlT  out^ 
of  the  peipendioatar.  A  stout  bottreee  is  bU  that 
»  aeedod.  In  raaorinffliie  <dd  pewe  witih  iriiicb 
the  nave  -waa  oimnliered}  ft  ledge  of  oak  wes 
Snod,  -wMcb  iBCj  nmfcaiblf '  harre  been  the  top  bar 
ofabmd;  on  it la acred,  in- cleeriy  cut  letters, 
the  foUowing  not  -very  iiHriligiUe  inacriptioii : — 


I .  aUKTrSKTM'.  ISOSi 


tHBib  centurj  alta^tAmb  to  tbe  ntmoiy.of  aSir 
Jt^  ^^7  "'t^  bia  wila  AJiaa,.and  beoekth  it. 
an  two  effigi«B  whiidi  ■»  daecribed  in  Black's 
iUwMfM  Ott^  ^  tie  SagUA  Lakf,  lS74,pu 
103,  ■•  "  tiBoreeiuabnit  figwee  in.pkotBr  of  Pnm, 
which  hare  baoD.  pboed.  tkm^  m  mBoary  of  aome 
mentbon  of  tbe  iWvantwatei  family  of  a  former 
period."  The  flguree  bMr  no  inaoriptiowii  but  an 
d  an  tttrliar  eharactw  than  the  tomb  by  which 
they  axe  now  auiopi«d.  Omamental  wodc  in 
platter,  though  not  entir^  unkoown  in  Snglaud 
m  the  niddle  egn,  mastbaTe  been  va^  unooDunoiL 
We  doubt  TOTf  mnflb  whether  t,  dagio  reeombent 
effigy  in  that  ""^*^-"*i  axiata<  Iboea  at  Orae- 
ihwait«  aie  a«and^  not  eKam^ek  thereof,  but  of 
1  mucii  commanM  and  maw  beaDtifol  Tuaterial, 
namely,  ^^^'■fc  aitibutK. 

Tick  littie  etaodt  of  LaintliaU  Stai^,  Heie- 
fMahire,  is  alloa*  Ixr  nndaigo  »  oarefol  and 
jodkaDoa  reatowtwn,  Ae  s^le  is  ddeflT  Noiv- 
nao,  of  Tery  vn^le  damtter,-  and  'dieie  le  good 
Raeon  to  enppoee  that  tlie  existing  bell  gnUe 
tnrret  fornMd  pact,  ot  tb*  odginal  dimigB.  The 
iuteriw  baa  aomo  good:  fiwtnreai  -wlaeb.  will  be 

IDOf  of 


pewrreo 


_  mniM.  of  ^.  chancel   soreeHh 

TiMee  of  painting  MB  to  beseennot  only  iqnnthe 
(liatBi,  but  alio,  upon  tha.  ibuw.  ^unwith.    Uib 


pariah  gave  its  uasui  to  the  family  of  Lenthall, 
two  members  of  which  attaiiied  Bome  eminence ; 
Sir  Rowland  iMoMiaU,.  one-  of'  tlB  most  dietin- 
guiahed  wamore  at  jif^acourt,  who  brought  iuto 
the  field  a  retinue  of  Hi^ht.lancerBund  thirtp-threa 
aicbers;  and  William  LenthaJE,  Speeker  of  tha 
Long  PMliemeDt,  and.one  ofOromwelTS  pears. 

i^.  imfOitetrt  discovaiy  i»  rafftitai  from  losa. 
ao-baTing.  taken,  place  in  coDseqiienee  of  th»-qnar> 
rise  of  fiseetow  at  OaisMg,  B«U:of  UuU,  h»Tinfi( 
been  r»«[wiKd  for  the  purpose  of.  lepaiitng  tha 
loDA  ruins.  While  working  in  theee  qaacriee, 
from,  which  the  baautiiul  ooraicee  uid  arches-  of 
the  ruined  buildinge  wei»  otigiBaUy  extracted, 
some  of  ^a  workman  disooTwed  in  HaUi>iiAa- 
Calleaob,  or  Niin's  CarO)  drawingg  of  many  of  the 
twcimt  island  oroeeee,  wiUl  their.  date&  Tlie- 
cave  is- about'  eighty  feet  long,  and  well  adapted 
for aeaommodating  a  lat^aoiobMof  artisans- in 
tliose  save^  times.  It.  is  su}»OBed  that  this 
worlwbop  of  nature- formed  th»  office  in,  which  all 
order*  we«e  taken,  and  on  tbe  -malls-of  vhieh  tbey 
were  Bketcfaed.  It  bee  always,  adds-  tha  ^iorth 
Britit^  JUbU,  which  announces  this-  disDovery, 
been  a  matter  of  oonjeoture-  from  wheooe  these 
onoient.  mouumeots- Aod  tombsbmee  ceme;  thaie 
ia  now,  of  course,  no  longer  auy  doubt  on  the 
point,  and  it  is  said  that  in  a.  vary  short  time 
materiaj  oould  be  had  here  to  tvJjprTi  Iiwlmkiil  a& 
in.  the  dt^  of  old. 

Tbb  lestontion  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  a  teek 
ondertckwi  by  tba  Marquees  or  Lotliian,  will  be  a 
subject  of  great  intereat  to  coimoisaeurs  in  chureb 
arefaiteetare.  The  proeeea  ia-  now  about  to  be 
carried  on  in  good  eameet,  the  weetion  of  a  new 
pariah  church  having  Teodeced  the  ooeupation  of 
the  naye  for  public  wondnp  uaneoeBsaiy,  'white  the 
cooH^ation  of  a  new  maose  will  ehortJ*  eutatie  tbe 
MsoiqMese  to  clenr  away  tha  house  whf  oh  at  present 
oocupiee  the  abbey  cloister.  An  oKHet  teproduo- 
tion  of'  the  unioue-  doorwiy,  a-  highly-Jecorated 
piece  of  late  Norman  woi4,  leading  from  the 
cloister  to  tbe  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  is  already 
completed,  and  will,  no  doubt,  find  a-  fitting  place 
in  this  part  of  the  restored  buildii^.  Meantunea 
complataecbwne  for  the  immediate  preoorvation  of 
tbe  asdent  walla  from  damp  has  heea  devised,  and 

it  is  

the 

tfae-nave  lukd  been  partitioned  off  to  m^ie  a  porisH 
chwah,  ae  else  the  roof  '^uch,  built  on  a  level 
with  the  aHl  of  tha  olereetory,  covered  in  this 
Boriy  specimen  of  an  arehitectur^  makeshift. 

Ar  the  meeting,  held  on  June  27  at  Bonn, 
of  the  Archaeologjcal  Association  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  District,  Professor  aus'm  Weaith  gave  a 
report  of  the  resulta  of  the  excavations  which  have 
been  osrrisd  on  during  the  present  year  'with  a  view 
of  solving  the  queedan  propounded  by  the  Society 
SB  to  tbe  direction  of  the  Roman  roads  in  the 
Bbinelands.  The  work  of  exploration  'wae  begun 
on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  which  led  irom. 
Alsace  to  Oologne;  and  the  undertaldng  has 
already  been  so  far  ancocesful  that,  at  a  apot 
known  as  Enakirchen,  the  foundations  of  an 
entire  town,  laid  out  with  perfect  regularity, 
have  been  brought  to  lif^t.  Tha  main  road, 
more  than  forty  feet  in  -width,  which  traversed 
tiie  town  through  its  -whole  length,  hee  been 
clearly  traced,  toffether  with  the  lines  of  houses 
and  buildings  ol  various  idnds  which  appear  to 
have  bordered  it  on  either  side,  as  m^  be  seen 
at  Pompeii ;  and  here,  as  in  the  (jamponian 
city,  narrower  streets  intersected  the  principal 
thorongh&ie  and  divided  tbe  dif  into  distinct 
quBrtere. 

Thb  BvUdmrai  last  Satuda^  (;Jnly.3).oonbnns 
a  very  interseting  bird's-eve  view,  ot  London, 
drs'wn.in  accordance  w^th  Sir  Oiuntnpher  Wren's 
Bchema  for.  the  rehailding  of  the-  oity'  afiar  the 
flw^-  W^a-are-all  ^^iliar  with  *-h**  original  nj^^h 
but.this  Bicbiteatiual  pcojeotiDn  ginee  us-  a.  better 
notion  of  what  London  would  have  been  had  the 
gie«t.BnBhitect.beMLBllowedbiaowDinr.    Wixb 


proceed 
buildin, 


propewd  to  builA.  main  thareugUaiea  nostb  and. 
south,  and  east  and.  went.;  to,  insulate  all  the 
churches  in  ooaejucuoua-poMiituwf  to,  fom  the 
most,  public  places- into  Isr^  piufiaas  to  unite  tits- 
haUs-oftbe  twolve chief i eoutpaiii»giiinto on»wgutar 
aqusK' amwxed  lo  Guildhall;  and,.to  mafcekfiiie- 

Sy.  OS  the  hank  of.  the  river  from  BlacbtriarSito; 
Tower.  Hia  streeta  warn  to  b»  of  litree  ma^ 
nitudesf-90  feet^  60  fset,  and  30  feet  -mdeiMpao? 
tiveiy.  Tha  whole  ama  of  the  city  vms-  to  h» 
levelled,  and  .blind  aUcrfii  inferior  TmiHingW;  grare- 
yards  ixiA  noxious  tmdea  were  to  be  excluded. 
■'  The  Exchange  'was  to  stand  free  in  the  middle  of 
a  piaxza^and  to  be  e*4t  were  tha  centre  of  the-town, 
the  60.feet  streets  as  so  many  rays  should. 
wu  to  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  lalcj,  the 
lings  to  be  contraved  ^ter  tbe  form,  of  the 
BoQMn  Pomm-with  douUs  portiaofc"  St^  Paul's 
the  narrow  end  of  a-  vndgn 
if  kt  streets  ftsoa  Ludgato 
and'inaw 
idge.  Tbe 
cuiei  aavaoiases  oi'  me-  pian  weis  me  opening  np 
of  theee  noble  avnniee,  th»  pnrifiostioir  of  the 
Fleet  river,  and  tbe  embankment  of  the  Thames. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  nothing  'was  done  in, 
furtherance  of  this  plan,  but  from  passagee  in 
Pepys'  Diary  it  appears  that  some  progrees  'was 
macb  wMt  it,  until  in  tbe  end  tha  nhola  stdiama 
wns-upaetby-tiiepenenMHHof'thecitiieM.  Ok 
one  ocoeMon  P^ys  waa  tokl<  fay  Mr,  Maiy  that  tbr 
deaieu  of  binl^ng  the  ctt^  wenton  apBea,and'"  byi 
his  oesemAionitwillbeini^ty  fine)"  and  sometime- 
oaaowanu-  he  wrote.  "The  ^nat  stoeet*  in  tha- 
atj  aw-  marked'  out  'with'  pilea  drove  into  the.- 
grrand^  aad  if  ever'it'be  builb  in  that  fonn  wttb- 
so  fuc'  streets  it  will  be  a>.  aoMe  aahk"  l%a- 
antbor  of  tbe  AtranteiM  writee:  "The  joastk- 
aUUty  of  this  scheme  wtthoat  lose  to  any  maoi 


was,  u)  Bmua  use  un  oarnnv  ena  oi  i 
fonned  by  tb»  two  sttaigbt  atreete  ftsoa 
to  Aldgsta  and  Ibwer  Hill  rsepeeti»dk-,  as 
streets- were  to  radiate  A«m  London  B9id% 


fully  weiglKd  and  answend."  Jt  is  usual  to 
damn  tike  citizeoa  and  to  regret  the  iKUMulopHtno 
ot  Wren^B  plan  ;  but  sonwthinft  may  be  uig«d  on- 
the  other  aide.  In  the  first  {daoe,  although  in- 
Oharlea  tha  Second's  reign  London  had  laigaly 
ovemm  its  ancient  limits,  and  showed  soma  signs. 
of  ita  present  vastnaaB,  yet  the  old  tvaUs  wets  re- 
tained by  Wren,  and  the  rebuilding  'waa  only  ooi»- 
udered  mth  remeet-  to  the-  Oity  itse^.  No  pre-- 
putfion  waa  made  for  mom  bsidge*,  and  th*  quays 
nem  BIsokfliara'to  tte  Tower 'vmnld  h«T«  affiotded' 
bnt  IHtla  &oility,  f«r  tJK>  growth  of  that  eommeroe 
which  has  mads  IkmdMi  the  port  of  the  worUL 
It  is  tharsfere  open  to  qnestuin  whether  a  tat^ 
laid  out  on  this  unifom  plea,  iiith  little  ptovi-- 
sion  fosany  but  the  rioi^  would  have  grown,  with- 
out seme  modifiBStionf  into  itha  London  of  to-day, 
It-ie  ajremadmbk  ft«t  thatwithin  a  few  d&ya  of 
the  OreafrKre  three  ssnral  plans  weiB  pMeuited> 
to  tbe  King  Uit  die  rcbuiUing  of  the  Oit^— one 
by  Wtmi,  another  by-  Bralyn,  and  a  third  by 
BobertHooba.  Brelyn  ia  a- letter  to  Shr  Samuel 
Tuke  writes:  "DnWioo  got  tJieatert  of  ma," 
bat "  botli  of  us  did  ctuncide  so  Ire^iently  that 
hia  Majesty  waa  not  displeased."  His  plan  in* 
inolodad  aeveial  piaseaa-or  various  slBpee,  oneo^ 
which  formed  an  oval  with  St,  Paul's  in  liie 
centre.  It  diSered  &om  Wren's  chiefly  in  pso- 
posing  a  street  from  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  EJsst  to  the  Cathedral,  and  in  having  no 
quay  or  teizace along  theriver.  He  wished,  how> 
ever,  to  employ  the  rubbish  he  obtained  by  levd? 
ling  tha  streeta  for  filling  up  tha  shore  of  the 
Tluniss-to  low  watermark  ao  as  to  keep  the  bswn 
alweye  fuU.  He  wished  also  to  piaca  thft  Dew) 
for  the  Sxchanga  at  tjjMenhithe,  instead 


jnopcsed  by  Wren.    Althouc 
were  eaaied  out,  Wrsuand.HooHa  wm>  ouiia^u* 
pitted  in  aoangijog  for- the- rebuilding  of  the  Oi^ 
on  thSf  old  lines. 

TUK  SociSt*  de  I'HjstoiTB  de  I'Art  Frsn^  has 
published  in  its  last  volume  of  ifoaedia  Atv^het 
an    important  i 
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Among  other  letters  ia  one  from  the  redoubtable 
&^Tuii  Hirtehal  of  the  JUonntein,  denurading  ao- 
tilfltotion  for  having  had  the  inimiaiu  epithet  of 
"  kriatocnt "  applied  to  him  bj  David.  The  latter 
ia  m>  duncteriatic  that  we  give  it  in  &11.  It  waa 
fbnnd  in  David'a  honw  hy  tbe  coDunisBion  chaifred 
iritfa  matiiy  inTentoriea  of  the  papers  of  Bobee- 
j^raie  and  his  partdtatis,  and  must  therefore  have 
Men  writleii  befi»e  the  9Ui  Thermidor : — 

"A  BaTid,  cy  dBr&nt  peiatrs  du  Boi,  Bi^omd'hai 
Eeprfgontant  dn  Penplt^— Jo  CMjais  qn'il  nV  awt 
poiDt  de  calomnlateur  inr  la  Moatagna.  Hier  20 
sttU  4  neuf  henree  du  sair,  tn  m'as  injuria  pub- 
liqusmsnt  so  pleine  OoDTeotion.  Tu  mu  appeU 
ksiBTOcaiT.  On  fa  mal  intbrmi.  8ais-ta  cs  que 
tfert  qn'nn  ariatocrat  ?  Ceet  par  aiemple  un  artiste 
(alt-il  pcHDt  lea  Horaeea,  Bntna,  Socrata)  qui  ■  mia 
jadia  Boa  talent  anx  gagea  d'nc  mi.  Oomma  toi  je 
n'ai  jamaia  ilk  d'nae  acadimie  prot^g^  par  no  roi ; 
«omme  moi  tu  n'as  jamaui  ^t^  honoi^  da  la  haCne  dea 
roia,  dea  nuaiitret,  doa  putsmeni  et  Aea  prStrea. 
TitaiB  patriote  nvaat  toi.    Plua  qua  toi  jo  auis  ri- 

Kblicain,  car  je  la  aaiB  avec  coDnaiasance  de  cause. 
.  me  doia  tine  T^paratioD ;  jo  te  la  demaade ;  jo 
I'attenda  Si^i :  Sylvuh  UaB^CEiL,  da  la  Biblio- 
thiqao  Haaanne." 

Tm  Mar-June  nnmber  of  the  Tidtkrift  for 
BUdatide  Kotvt  och  Kmutindiatri — the  Scandina- 
viaa  Qaxttte  det  Btaux-Artt — a  verj  good  fine- 
art  periodical  edited  bj  five  profeeson  from  the 
five  vniveiaitiea  of  Upsala,  Lund,  Ohriatiania, 
HeMngfon,  and  CopenQageD,  cout^ia  two  etch- 
VDga  b;'  Leopold  Lowenatam  ftom  piotnrea  of 
Hobbema  and  Ruyadael,  the  aecond  exceedingly 
clever  in  its  characteriaaldon  of  sndden  lighte  on 
a  landscape  under  a  windy,  cloudy  skv.  The  other 
illuBtration  is  irom  a  drawing  by  Oount  Q.  von 
Boaen,  the  young  Swedish  pointer  who  has  aud- 
denly  taken  a  ibremoat  rank  among  the  artasta  of 
the  North.  Tbia  design,  full  of  a  sad  poetic 
momenloDBiMes,  representa  a  young  painter  who 
blls  asleep  befine  hia  eaael,  worn  out  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  repruent  his  ideaL  Behind  him 
Death  itanda  gnmly  satisfied,  watching  the  last 
landa  honr  down  the  houivglase.  The  character 
•  of  the  deaign  racalla  Holbein  and  Rethel,  but  the 
figure  of  the  young  man  has  a  realiatic  originality 
that  ia  at  the  same  time  beautiful  and  startling. 
We  lum  that  a  portrait  of  the  Eii^  of  Sweden 
by  Oount  von  Boaen  ia  by  fhr  the  beat  work  in 
t£is  year's  Ezliibition  at  Stockholm,  and  there 
Kems  reason  to  hope  tliat  Sweden  has  at  last 
found  in  him  a  puntar  of  a  reallv  high  class.  To 
i«tuni  to  the  Tidtkrifi,  Dr.  Scholander  ibetches 
the  conditdoQ  of  art  throughout  Europe  in  1674, 
and  ia  rather  scornful  of  us  English  for  raving 
about  Miss  Thompson.  Harr  L.  B.  Stanesaen 
discusses  the  queation  about  the  origin  and 
destination  of  uie  Venus  of  Uilo  with  acumen 
and  learning ;  and  there  is  an  obituary  jiapar  on 
Ludvig  Rubni,  President  of  the  Swedish  Aca- 
demy of  Arts,  and  a  prominent  engraver,  who 
died  on  March  31  last  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 
Xhis  magazine  ia  conducted  with  great  taste  and 
spirit,  and  we  heartily  wish  its  five  editors  all 

The  Annxial  Exhibition  of  the  Roval  Danish 
Academy  is  now  open  at  Charlottenberg.  The 
Danish  ptunter  Oarl  Bloch  haa  made  a  ^rreat  sensa- 
tion by  a  striking  picture  repiesenting  Christ 
driving  the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple. 

A  ooLOsSAi^  piece  of  sculpture  representing  the 
Cmciflxion  i a  to  be  set  up  this  autumn  in  the 
village  of  Oberammergau.  The  acnlptnre  haa 
been  executed  hy  Profeesor  Haling,  of  Munich,  aa 
a  commission  mim  bis  Majesty  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  is  said  to  be  a  grand  and  impreeaive 


to  grsst  (it  weighs  26,000  kilogrammes)  that  ordi- 
nary meaoi  are  insufficient  for  its  nfa  conveyance. 


THB  8TAOS. 


lEVtBO  Dt 

It  was  suitable  that  on  the  oceamon  of  his  benefits 
at  the  Lyceum,  on  fYiday  and  Satnrdsy  in  last 
week^  Mr.  Irving  should  return  to  that  character 
of  Bichelleu  in  which  alone  before  the  recent  two 
hundred  appearancea  in  Srnnkt  he  had  challenged 
comparison  vrith  brother  sctors  of  repute,  and 
caused  the  older  plajrgoers  among  us  U>  test  their 
present  impresmona  of  hie  power  by  the  light  of 
their  earlier  memories.  For  Mr.  Irving  was  pro- 
bably lees  satisfied — at  all  events  the  public  was — 
with  his  previous  performancee  in  JbcAtjMu  than 
with  any  of  bis  performances  in  parts  which  he 
has  himself  creatsd.  In  Bichelien,  of  old,  he  had 
been  most  unequal,  and  if  his  representation  of 
the  Oaidinal  waa  the  first  to  absolutely  prove  the 
actor's  mental  grasp  of  character,  it  was  also  con- 
apicuoufi  in  proving  either  the  lack  or  the  mistaken 
use  of  physical  means.  Mr.  Irving'a  Bichelien  in 
1878  was,  to  begin  with,  admirably  conceived, 
and  it  waa  fiill  of  fine  moments  and  aubtle  touches. 
But  it  was  marred  not  only  by  mannerism  peculiar 
to  Mr.  Irving,  but  by  two  or  three  exhibitions 
which,  (ailing  to  be  sublime,  toudied  the  ridicu- 
lous. There  were  instants  when  the  great  Cardi- 
nal raved  like  an  angry  washer-wife.  He  may,  in 
literal  truth,  in  life,  have  done  so ;  but  on  the 
stage  we  have  not  to  do  with  literal  truth 
so  much  aa  with  artistic  likelihood.  In  all  art 
there  is  one  thing  more  important  than  literal 
truth — harmony. 

WsU,  then,  in  1875,  Mr.  Irving'a  Eiehelieu 
ia  changed  and  bettered.  We  will  not  say  that 
he  never  lavea  excessively,  but  he  raves  less. 
He  brings  the  repressntation  into  accordance 
with  his  physical  means,  and  it  guns  in  dignity. 
In  the  earlier  performances  people  justly  admii«d 
the  splendid  exdtemeut  which  sbned  the  aged 
figure  sending  Fran9ois  forth  from  the  Cabinet; 
the  unbridled  eagemeea :  the  appeal  to  the  young 
man — half  a  threat,  and  half  a  wiaer  and  more 
genial  aneontagement.  And  these  we  may  ad- 
mire still,  and  add  to  them  a  new  interest  in 
scenes  in  which  the  actor  was  of  old  deficient, 
through  very  excess  of  efibrt — the  scene  for  in- 
stance in  which  the  Cardinal  throws  round  Julie 
the  protecting  circle  of  the  Church. 

But  I  thii^  it  is  in  the  first  act  of  Bichelieu 
that  Mr.  Irving  is  most  likely  to  satisfy  even 
those  few  who  for  the  moat  part  are  strangely 
blind  to  hia  power.  The  act,  though  quite  a 
marvel  of  dramatic  construction — going  far  to 
make  the  piece  what  its  strongest  admirers  say  it 
is, "  the  Mat  acting  play  of  the  generation  — 
does  not  afibrd  the  actor  a  single  opportunity  for 
very  sudden  and  effective  change :  bursts  of  power 
for  which  a  performance  is  remnnbered.  But  it 
doea  afford  opportunity  for  aubtle  change — and 
that  conatautiy :  n^,  it  does  not  "  afibrd  oppor- 
tunity : "  it  demands  thia  change  as  a  condition  of 
success.  And  it  is  because  Mr.  Irving  is  equal  to 
the  full  to  the  claims  of  the  demand,  uiat  we 
reckon  hia  performance  in  this  act  one  of  the  finest 
efforts  and  achievements  on  the  contemporair 
stage — English  or  French.  It  is  entirely  austained. 
An  actor  of  less  varied  power,  an  actor  of  more 
limited  range,  must  somewhere  have  broken  down: 
somewhere  or  other  been  inadequate :  somewhere 
or  other  have  at  least  so  far  &iled  that  your 
imagination  went  beyond  the  thing  done,  and 
that  you  aaw  possilnlities  in  the  text  beyond  his 
accompliahment  But  with  Mr.  Irving,  in  thia 
act,  it  ia  not  so.  His  own  performance,  in  ex- 
pression, gesture,  tone,  bv-play,  is  shvays  well 
abreastwidiyour  imagination, even  when  dramatist 
and  actor  cause  thia  to  be  most  vivid. 

I  said,  this  act  is  a  marvel  of  dramatie  con- 
atruction.  Follow  it  a  little,  and  yon  vrill  aee 
that,  together  with  the  varied  power  of  the  actor, 
who  can  adequately  represent  it.  It  deals  with 
Bichelieu  chiefiy  in  intimate  life,  touching  only  so 
far  upon  affairs  of  State  as  may  serve  to  prepare 
the  way  tot  that  central  dramatic  action  wnicn  is 


tofoUow;  the  story  of  De  Manpiat'a  schemes  bwag 
admirablj  voven  mto  that  of  his  love  fbr  the  Oai 


dinal'iward.  And  so  before 
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nsets  which 


are  to  follow,  the  outward  lifo  of  Richelieu  aa  hia 
actions  afiect  Faaoe,  too  are  to  see  here  somo- 
thing  of  his  inner  Ufe,  sad  are  to  know  what 
secret  aprii^  move  the  greater  machinery.  And 
of  all  this  complex  inner  life  Hr.  Irving  hss  made 
himself  the  master;  the  strange  minghng  of  aims 
and  desires:  the  care  for  his  ward,  diluted  into 
merejgood  nature  towards  her  lover;  the  stronger 
care  for  France ;  the  strongest,  perhaps,  for  him- 
self: the  unessy  life,  now  with  an  enemy  who 
may  threaten  death  at  a  moment — always  though 
widi  an  armed  soldier,  during  such  interview, 
behind  the  sorean^ow  with  a  girl  who  is  the 
enemy's  lover;  now  pardoning,  now  conunanding. 
now  looking  at  moments  cymcal,  at  moments  h^ 
envious,  upon  young  bves  with  which  he  has  for 
ever  done ;  now  turning  to  that  tiuest  life  of  bis, 
the  whim  of  hia  age — the  verses  which  his  con- 
fidant deems  execrable,  but  which  are  sweet  to 
biro  because  they  alone  are  not  the  necessary 
task-work  to  keep  what  ambition  has  already 
won,  but  the  first  steps  in  a  new  ambition 
safe  perhaps  &om  the  chances  of  material  things. 
And  so  it  IS  a  picture  of  many  aides  of  Richelieu's 
liie,  in  his  old  age,  which  I^id  Lytton  outUb'ea 
and  Ur.  Irving  fills  up  ;  and  it  is  Uie  actor's  ad- 
mirable work  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
dramatist  that  interests  you  entirely  in  the  cha- 
racter, makes  you  sympathise  with  his  fortunes, 
good  or  bad— prepares  you  in  fact  to  follow, 
with  mind  attuned,  the  central  action  of  the  piece. 
If  the  artists  acting  with  Mr.  Irving  could  get 
a  little  of  the  naturalness  and  sewning  intense 
reality  of  his  plav,  the  representation — should  it 
be  repeated — would  undoubtedly  gain.  Confining 
onesuf  to  those  who  play  in  the  first  act,  one 
might  remind  the  representative  of  Marion  de 
Lorme  that  in  life  when  a  woman  hears  words  she 
is  not  meant  to  hear,  she  avoids  such  exaggerated 
gsaturea  of  listening  as  would  make  it  very  evident 
that  she  had  heard  and  waa  still  hearing.  She 
listsns  naturally:  not  theatrically,  in  fine;  and  if 
anything  reflects  the  importance  of  the  disclosure, 
it  ia  her  fsce,  and  not  her  arms.  One  might 
remind  the  representative  of  De  Mauprat  that, 
though  that  hero  is  reported  in  the  drama  to  have 
gone  to  what  he  thought  was  death  with  some 
manliness,  he  probablv  cud  not  go  with  much  of 
jaunty  alacrity.  And  even  the  graceful  and  in- 
telligent representative  of  Julie  might  be  besought 
to  avoid  certain  attitudes  of  imploring  which  are 
more  novel  than  natural  Misa  Bateman  losu 
herself  in  strong  scenes  when  those  scenee  have  to 
be  passionate  as  well  as  pathetic.  At  the  end  of 
Chia-ltf  the  Firii,  she  found  accente  and  an  in- 
tonation that  moved  the  audience  leeitimatelv. 
She  is  at  her  best,  because  least  strained,  throiurh- 
out  the  whole  of  FAiitp.  But  in  BicAelituher 
emotional  psssa^  are  wanting  in  truth:  her 
passion  not  passion  itself  artfully  simulated,  but  a 
mere  st^  symbol  of  it,  to  be  accepted  by  you  as 
the  symbol  and  not  the  thing, 

A  word  of  postscript  may  touch  briefly  on  « 
morning  performance  given  last  Monday  in  a 
studio  in  Sloane  Street,  excellentiy  arranged  for 
the  purpose,  and  filled,  as  one  had  occasion  to 
notice,  with  judges  more  caiefiilly  appreciative 
than  those  whose  critical  remarks  one  is  privileged 
to  hear  in  the  stalls  of  some  of  our  theatres.  Aa 
a  guinea  was  the  price  marked  on  one's  ticket, 
ss  the  little  house  neld  no  pit — the  right  place 
generally  for  the  fiiesh  air  of  criticism — one  went 
expectiiu:  perhaps  not  very  much.  A  quickly 
organised  com  pany  of  foreign  artists  had  assembled 
to  give  us  of  their  best.  One  of  them  uaade 
shundant  moaic : — 

"  Over  this  sample  would  CorelU  croon, 
Grieving,  by  minors,  like  the  ensha^ovc^ 
Most  duloet  Oiga,  dzsamieat  Saraband." 
Others    aang   and  excellently,  hut  it  was    the    ■ 
dramatic  portion  of  the  programme  that  had  par- 
baps  the  greatest  interest,  and  this  because  it  in- 
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e  of  those  cbarniiiig'  sceses  for  two  per- 
ommon  on  tha  French  stage,  so  nm  on 
— wenee  which  tax  to  tha  utmost  an 
actor's  art.  The  little  comedj  is  called  Au  Pied 
da  Mvr — it  is  bj  M.  de  Najfto — and  relates  how 
a  wise  young  man  comii^  to  one  rendezvous,  wss 
minded  to  stay  for  another,  and  that  not  with  the 
penon  sought  in  the  fint  pl^ce.  A.  story  alight 
but  ingenious— easy  to  spoil  in  the  telling :  easy 
too  to  spoil  in  the  actiiu;' ;  but  on  this  occasion 
charmingly  playod.  M.  ffilhaut — whom  some 
leadetB  will  lemember  on  the  French  stage,  in 
public,  here,  and  others  will  remember  m  an 
efficient  wsietuit  of  Mdlle.  DaUporte — was  ez~ 
cellently  fitted,  by  ease  and  quiet  humour, 
for  the  inconstant  Tristan  of  the  comedy; 
-while  as  Gabrieile,  the  school  girl,  Mdlle.  Camiile 
made  the  most  of  her  opportuoities  of  showing 
some  admirable  gifts  for  the  theatre.  Long  unce, 
as  Facfan  Benoiton,  in  the  famous  comedy,  a  child 
found  herself  famous,  at  seven  years  old.  That  is 
not  generally  a  benefit ;  but  taking  anew  to  the 
stage,  Mdlle.  Oamille  has  the  advantage  of  a  very 
rare  union  of  &eahnesa  and  freedom.  She  grasps 
the  whole  meaning-  of  her  part  with  tborou^ 
comprehension.    She  delivers  cconmon  talk  with 


Ta£  speeches  at  the  dinner  of  the  Theatrical  Fund 
on  ThuiBday  in  last  week  were  all  of  them  to  the 
purpose,  andif  none  were  actually  brilliact,  all  were 
mteresting.  Mr.  Bnckatone  vouctuafed  much  in- 
formation, and  Mr.  Irving,  pleading  for  the  cause 
which  had  brought  them  ti^ether,  uttered  a  good- 
humoured  apology  for  the  frequent  impecunio^ty 
of  the  actor,  -whose  ideal  life  with  dukes  and 
MttgB  and  Hpirita  of  the  air  was  not  conducive  to 
the  practical  virtues  of  "  the  third  class  under- 
gronnd  " — nay,  indeed,  led  him  sometimes  to  think 
little  about  money.  Of  course  anyone  verv 
seriously  disposed  might  have  joined  issue  -witd 
Mr.  Irrmg,  and  elect«l  to  show  the  economy  qt 
actors  and  the  entire  regularity  of  life  induced  in 
part  by  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  work,  and  in 
part  by  the  mere  mechanical  influence  of  engage- 
ments to  be  filled  duly  at  certain  hours  without 
fail.  But  no  one  did  so,  and  Mr.  Irving  was 
doubtless  q-uite  right  in  showing  for  once— and  in 
the  cause  of  charity — the  other  side  of  the  shield, 
and  in  claiming  for  acton  i^ieciaJ  temptations, 
instead  of  transcendent  virtues. 

Satitbjiat  was  the  Dramatic  Fete  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace.  For  some  years  the  fSte  has 
been  discontinued,  but  ita  reanmption  at  the  new 
meeting  place  in  the  northern  suburb,  whether 
wise  or  not,  was  pwular;  and  on  Saturday  the 
profession  l^t  ita  ua,  from  Signer  Salvini  -with  a 
recitation,  to  the  young  women  with  nothing  in 


from  modem  ,can^edies  and  comic  pieces,  and  these 
■were  well  attended ;  while  outmde,  a  larger 
amount  of  social  freedom  was  obsOTved  to  reign, 

Mb.  iRvmo  -was  to  read,  for  charity,  on  Thur»- 
day,  at  Groevenor  House,  and  yesterday  at  Dover. 
Be  will  read  at  the  Orystal  Palace  one  day  next 

AsFiRiSQ  tragedians  of  both  sexes  are  not 
deterred  by  miosummer  Aom  laborious  efforts. 
Indeed  they  appear  to  be  encouraged.  A  young 
tragic  actor,  at  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Pai£ 
Street,  Regent's  Padc,  is  endeavouriuff  to  arouse 
Oamdeu  Town  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
OtAeiio ;  while  Miss  Lottie  Wihnot,  at  the  Olobe, 
in  Newcastle  Street,  is  seeking  to  make  cent^ 
ILiOtidoners  yet  more  &miliar  with  the  sorrows  of 
Lord  Lytton's  Pauline.  In  neither  case  is  the 
effort  of  eoffident  importance  to  call  iot  detailed 


Thx  Oonrt  Theatn  closes  ita  doors  at  the  end 
of  tho  month,  Mr.  Hare's  company  going  into  the 


provinces  and  taUiw  with  tbem  the  laoeefffiil 
play,  A  Sine  Dai/f  Wonder.  They  will  first 
appear  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  on  their 
return  to  town,  when  autumn  is  weU  set  in,  they 
win  reappear  in  A  Nina  Day^  Wonder  on  the 
boaids  where  it  was  produced  a  month  ago. 

SieKOB  SALTiKi'e  benefit  was  amused  to  take 
place  last  night,  at  Druiy  I«ne. 


was  arranpd  to  take  place  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  too  late  for  notice  in  our 
present  impression.  The  programme  included  the 
comedietta,  L' Autre  Mottf,  in  which  Mdlle.  Dela- 
porte  was  to  play  the  principal  character — that 


Mdme.  Trebelliwere  to  sing;  the  second  act 
Madame  Angol,  and  a  recitation  of  veisea,  -Rim. 
7'ouf oofs,  just  written  for  a  like  occasion  at  the 
Th^tre  Franks  by  M.  Henri  de  Bomier,  the 
author  of  La  FUli  A  Sotand. 

M.  Mabio  Widheb  has  arrived  in  England, 
and  now  gives  every  night  at  the  Oriterion  Theatre 
the  additional  attraction  of  his  presence  in  La 
Fiiie  de  Madame  Angot. 

M.  ArExuTDBX  BmcAB  is  at  work  on  a  new 
comedy  for  the  Th£itre  FEan9ais,  which  having 
had  BO  deeded  a  success  with  his  Demi-Monde, 
is  now  about  to  introduce  into  its  repertory  La 
Dame  aux  OamiUtu.  Of  the  comedy  on  which 
the  author  of  the  Demi-Montle  is  now  engaged, 
a    well-informed    correspondent    writes    in    Le 

"  C'est  QDO  esp^  da  coDtrepartie  da  ca  mime 
Demi-Afonde,  dont  Aleiaodre  Dumas  roule  le  projet 
dfpuis  trois  OQ  quatre  ans  dann  sa  t^ta.  D  veut 
peindra  le  travail  BQatarrain  des  fsmmes  de  cctt«  soite 
dana  notm  soeiAti  modsms,  lee  montrer  taaant  las  flla 
de  la  politique,  de  la  Bourse,  se  rjpaadant  par  sdlle 
infiltratioDB  secretes  dam  In  vie  bourgeoisa  coatam- 
poraiae.  VoilA  qui  est  curieux,  et  la  type  ds  femme 
que  DuEoas  a  c6vi  de  mettre  i  In  Kkne  est  fort  eonna  ; 
il  a'eat  pu  on  Pariaien  qai  ne  puisae  lui  donnar  on 

MM.  HiPFOLiTB  Batuonii  akv  Julbs  OtnXLB- 
irorhave  juat  read  to  the  company  at  the  Oymnase 
a  three-act  comedy  to  be  called  Le  Mwion  de 
Motuieur  Poniard.  The  cast  does  not  promise  to 
be  a  strong  one, 

MsMR.  JuBic  is  going  to  recite  to-morrow,  at 
the  Paris  Vaudeville,  a  scene  in  verse  written  for 
her  by  M.  Albert  Delpit,  the  author  of  Jeon-nu- 
pied* — a  drama  long  m  preparation  at  the  same 
theatre,  but  whose  production  is  delayed  by  the 
unexpected  success  of  the  funny  trifle  called  Le 
Procit  Veauradieux. 

Oabtier  le  Monde  is  the  title  of  a  bouflbnnerie 
produced  very  recently  at  the  Th^tre  des  Folies 
Dramatiques.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  triiSe,  of  the 
manufacture  of  which  the  Folies  Dramatiques  is 
asserted  to  have  possessed .  the  secret  from  time 


Thb  Palais  Eoyal's  lost  piece — Id,  Midor.'—ie 
not  likely  to  rival  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy's  Bouie  in 
popular  success,  nor  does  it  appear  to  deserve  to 
do  so,  The  subject  is  not  new,  and  the  treat- 
ment not  very  bright 

M.  Sabcet  is  this  week  prodigal  of  counsels  to 
Mdlle.  Bernhardt  as  to  certain  cnanges  which  are 
desirable  in  that  performance  of  Fhlidre,  which,  on 
the  whole,  M.  Sarcey  reckons  as  the  actress's 
greatest  achievement,  but  in  which  she  is  too 
constantiy  pursued  by  the  deaire  to  outdo  Bschel 
in  effects  which  were  Rachel's  own.  For  the 
expression  of  terrible  enei^  and  passion,  Bachel, 
albeit  &ail  in  appearance,  had  jihysicel  means 
lacking  to  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  and  if  at  such  and 
such  a  scehe  she  could  excite  the  audience  beyond 
bounds,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that,  to  be  buo- 
oessful  in  the  character,  the  younger  artist  must 
do  the  same,    'f  It  is  more  than  probable,"  wiitea 


H.  Saroey,  "  that  Badiel  never  said  the  "hwiniiig 
" '  Tons  lea  jours  as  levaient  clairs  et  menus  pour 


itii  that  incomparable  grace  of  poetic  taelao- 
choly  given  to  it  by  Mcfile.  Bernhardt     Why 


rible  power  of  intonation  that  ward  had  when 
it  was  Rachel  who  said  it  F  "  And  M.  Sucey 
persistB  in  these  suggestions  because  old  amateurs 
declare  that  the  younger  actress  is  able  in  the 
earlier  acts  to  efiace  the  memory  of  Rachel ;  and 
he  will  not  believe  she  will  eondnue  to  spoil  the 
efiect  of  her  work  by  a  m'ftakftn  treftUueut  of  the 
later  ads. 


At  the  risk  of  appearing  alwaya  to  dwell  upon 
the  same  subject,  it  is  really  uo  more  »■>■«"  a 
simrie  act  of  justice  to  return  week  by  week  to 
the  French  opemtio  performaiMeB  at  the  Gaiety  of 
which  we  have  already  repeatedly  ipdmn;  because 
no  such  highly  finished  rendennn  of  the  beat 
works  of  the  tWch  school  have  bseB  baud  for 
many  years  in  London.  Takii^  them  one  by  one, 
DO  doubt  many  finer  sinmra  have  bean  beard  than 
the  la^er  number  of  the  troupe ;  then  are  not 
more  than  four  or  five  at  moat  whom  one  would 
consider  vocalists  of  the  first  ranli^,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  not  one  who  cannot  "ng  his 
or  her  part  at  least  correctly,  jf  with  no  great 
voice,  and  without  a  single  esceptian  they  act 
channinoily,  while  the  auembie  is  simply  perfec- 
tion. The  result  is  that  these  opens  are  a  br 
greater  musical  treat  than  those  too  frequently 
seen  in  which  one  or  two  bright  particular  stars 
^ipear,  and  all  the  reet  of  the  oompany  are  thrown 
into  the  bac^round.  Of  all  the  vrorks  as  yet 
produced  at  the  Gaiety  there  has  been  none  in 
which  the  comwiny  has  appeared  to  greatw  advan- 
tage than  in  Fra  IHaoolo,  performed  for  the  firat 
time  on  Thursday  vreek,  and  repeated  on  various 
occasions  sinoe.  Both  mosic  and  plot  of  thil 
maatarpiece  of  wwiic  opera  are  too  well  known  to 
need  comment  here ;  it  only  remains  to  speak  of 
its  interyreUtion.  The  psit  of  Fra  Biavolo  was 
susbuited  by  M.  ToumiS,  who  both  in  «nginjr  ^nd 
acting  left  nothing  to  desire  except  a  little 
less  of  the  nbrato  which  seems  inseparable 
from  the  French  style  of  singing.  TboK  is 
hardly  a  member  of  this  company  who  is  not 
afflicted  with  it  to  a  greater  or  lew  extent ;  and 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  the  ineviUble. 
With  this  reeervation  we  have  notiiing  but  praise 
for  M.  ToumiS,  who  in  his  chief  soloa  (the  Bar- 
carolle in  the  second  act,  and  the  great  air  which 
opmis  the  third  act)  sang  very  finely,  while  his 
acting  throughout  was  masterly.  As  Lorenio  M. 
Barbet  proved  himsetf  a  meet  useful  second  tenor, 
his  only  important  solo  "  Pour  todoura,  disdt 
elle  "  being  extwmely  well  given.  St.  Bor&,  a 
most  admirable  comedian,  made  great  fun  out  of 
the  part  of  the  English  nobleman  Lord  Kock- 
bourg  (a  most  un-^glish  looking  name,  by  the 
way),  while  his  wife  was  capitally  played  by 
Mdlle.  de  Vaure,  who,  thongh  no  great  ainger,  u 
an  excellent  actress.  H.  Joinnisse,  one  of  the 
moat  finished  actors  of  the  company,  -was  the  inn- 
keeper Matheo,  and  the  two  brigands,  Qiacomo 
and  Beppo,  were  represented  by  MM.  Sujol  and 
PreyB.  It  would  be  eaay  to  write  a  column  on 
the  impersonation  of  these  two  gentlemen,  who 
showed  how  genuine  artists  can  make  much  out 
of  small  parts.  Their  make-i^  was  most  admir- 
able; two  more  irreclaimable-looking  scoundrel* 
have  probably  never  been  seen  on  the  stage.  The 
contrast,  too,  of  their  acting,  the  one  as  a  bully 
and  the  other  as  a  sneak,  was  well  sustained: 
while  in  the  third  act,  m  which  Hun  get  drunk 
and  betray  themselves,  their  caricature  of  Zerlina's 
gestures  before  the  looking-glass  in  the  second 
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ant  WM  BO  xDeMtdU^  drall  thtt  oo'  Um  aish^  fn 
wen  there  the  aodieuce  insisted  on  an  oncoMi 
In  the  last  finale  too,  the  acting  of  M.  Preys 
WBS  inimitable  -,  the  ludicrouB  mixture  of  the 
IF  with  mperatition,  when  Beppo 

■     "rpatra ' 

___ _..   «tiav« 

tin  lut  (1h  arifaiftof  HdUeJtfM7MbMt,a8  bomg 
one  of  tho  most  important  fwUiiM  in  the  po- 
**"-"—"      '"'^  — —  -•— ~-™ung  lady  has  per- 

1  advantage  in  any 


»  ha*dl7lM«n  s 


. ....    ..  I  and   mdloTT  qu^Hy  of 

ISmei  Htddi'i,  bting  nithei-nieMIlc  and  incisive ; 
and  bwMlting  ftom  first  to  last  wn  perfeet,  If 
(MM  part-  oatt  be  ntentioned  as  espectaUy  good 
where  all  was  bo  ezcsllont,  it  must  be  the  bed- 
room scene  in  the  aecond  act,  where  she  admires 
herself  before  the  glaw  and  unge — 
'^Ooi,  ToilA  poor  nne  snranU 
[Umltaille  qui  n'stt  pas  tool  ''^— 


*.  Kin*  were  moM  aatiB&ctory,  and 
tae  otMnnuiK-  owJtaetral  aaeompaadmenta  were 
[dOT«d' witii  OB  atmuat  finiab. 

On  Tneaday  laat- Victor  Ussae'a.  &aiaafe  waa 
gnen.  Thi*  opet»  i*  fonnded  on  tbe  well-known 
«iMiieal'  ator;  ot  Pygmalion  and  Gfdatsa.  As  a 
gHwral  mle  n^dMi^oal  sabjeota  do  not  tkppe^ 
nmch  to  tfae  h«Mar;  aitd  tboggfa  tte  libretto  of 
M;  Manai'fi  lamk^  i^eh  is  t^  flBtC  Barbier  annl 
CIib4,  is  itKttaat  being  a  had  one,  the  choice  cair 
aeaiceW  bftoalbd  happy.  A«  a  whole  tjie  mnsic 
ia  hardly  einial  to  tm  same  oonrposer'fl  iVbot*  d» 
JmmnttU ;  luU  aome  of  the  nomtnn,  eepecially 
tli»  tno  sndi  quartette  in  'Uie  aeeond  act,  an 
dazming;  tiw  performance'  was  ma^ed  by 
tint  genaiBl  fimsh  which  seems-  b1w»b  to 
danctansa  Uis  French  contpaay.  Mdme. 
Naddi  waa  ecoallent  sb  Qalath^,  eepeeially  in 
tlte  SMOM  lAere  Hie  statne  on  oomiiig  to  lifb  first 
makaa  Tiokat  kre  to  her-  owner's  handsome 
jtsBig  man  mrrapt,  sad  t&en  t^cea  decidedly 
lacve  wine  Hun  is  good  for  her,  and  misbehaTee 
bOMlf  gaaeiatty,  tm  Pygmalion  eameetdy  pmys 
Tanis  to  teiton  bw  to  her  fbimar  state.  The 
petta  of  ^igmalioD,  GanymUe,  and  Mydaa  tveis 
yvry  ^cisotly  •ostatned  by  Bliwis.  Martin, 
Banet,  and  Boris,  and  Ute  work-was  ammmced' 
for  repatitaan  Uat  nigbt.  This  enniiqf' Adam's 
PattiUiM  d»  ZtH^'taMow  ia  amioimced,  the  prm- 
<npal  part  io  whidi  is  to  be  taken  by  U.  TauimS, 
and  we  undanaad  that  next  week  will  be  the 
laat  of  tlw  prsaeot  series  of  perfbrmancea.  All 
loma  of  good  nmsic  who  have  not  yet  done  so 
elnmld  tsike  tbeof^ortnnity  of  seeing  tiiis  com- 
pany before  it  lewree  L(»don ;  to  diose  yrho  bsve 
already  dona  se  no  resommendatioB  on  oar  port 
will  be  naedfisL 

1  Pbodt, 


T^eighth  andlaatconeerbof  UtfrPUlhacmonia 
Sodetv  KIT  the  pieauit  aeaaon  took  jriMeatiSt. 
JamGe's  H&U  laat  Monday  eTaning^  Tbe  moat 
impOTtant  Jeattue  was  the  lesfipeantDaa  in  LoBdoit 
of  HeiT  "WiemawBld,  who  nnnmn  to  hwe  retunwd 
to  OS  playing  aa  finely  as  dniing  hia  fivnMr  Tint 
With  the  exception  of  a  abort  "IdyU,"  composed 
f<»  the  Society  by  Prafenof  Mjaeteen  in  mfmory 
of  the  iMe  Sir  Stantdala-Beonett,  and  which,  ^  a 
jHkt  (TocoMMN,  calla  for  no  spei^  notjoa,  t^ 
loogrammfi  consisted  of  wdl-uiown  works,  tii» 
OTmphoniea  being  Htfdu  in  E  flat. (No.  10  of  tina 
''Salomon eef^  and Bastiwrea  in  0  nuDor,  and 
tike  concert  concludisfb  aaomdiw  to  tba  oootom 
of  the  Sociel^,  — ifh  Wthiir'n  "  TJihikn"  orarture. 
s  Don  coiDfd«ted  haa  been  o 
the  Philhaimonic  npntaciai 


noticed  at  the  tima  in.  thinn  at 


t,  htm-  too  ireqiwnUy  suffered  from 
ondue  length. 

Thb  third  seriee  of  tbe  National  Music  Meet- 
ings, which  dorinff  the  past  week  has  taken  place 
at  the  Orystal  Palace,  requires  no  detailed  men- 
tion, simply  heCBUBB  its  artistdc  results  seem  to  be 


solo  singers  there  haa  been  but  little  brisk  oom- 
pedtion,  and  some  of  the  more  important  classes 
were  not  representsd  at  alL  MoteoTer,  although 
tbe  avera^  solo-sioging  of  the  Taiious  candidates 
was  certamly  superior  to  that  of  previous  years, 
the  experience  of  past  meetings  is  not  such  as  to 
justify  any  very  aano^uine  anticipations  as  to  the 
present  one.  On  looMn^  through  the  list  of  priise- 
winners  in  1872  and  1873,  we  find  some  who  have 
taken  a  creditaUe  position  in  the  profesBion,  hut 
none  who  have  achieved  really  hign  distinction, 
while  others  have  not  been  heeid  of  since.    The 

Chable  esplanstion  cf  this  seems  to  be  that  tbe 
t  claas  of  yonttg  artists  would  decline  to  com- 
pete at  alL  It  is  at  least  certain  that  a  singer  of 
sufficient  ability  will  sooner  or  later  make  a 
position  without  such  adventitious  aid;  while 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  mwe  hct  of 
gaining  a  prize  at  tiieee  meetinge  is  not  by  itself 
enough  to  establish  the  repatation  of  a  yonng 
artist.  As  the  meetings  an  still  in  progress  at 
the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  we  shall  poetpona 
to  next  iroek  tbe  list  of  prize-winners.  The  iew 
remarks  we  have  made  will  anfficientiy  explain 
ooi  reason  tea  not  entwing  into  fnllar  detaila 

As  fumiahing  a  pActical  maslzation  of  tbe 
opinions  expressed  in  tbe  above  para^ph,  we 
have  to  record  thsiUbuiof  a  very  pro  mismg  young 
lUDger,  Mr.  Barton  McOuckin,  at  the  Urjst^ 
Puace  onMonday  last  This  event  took.place,  not 
at  the  National  Muaic  MeetiDga,  but  at  a  Ballad 
Ooncert  given  on  the  i  " 

Eete."  Mr.  McGucldn 
bw  of  tbe  choir  of  St.  Fail's  Cathedral^  Dublin, 
and  is  the  possessor  of  a  t«iov  voice  of  very 
plaauig  quoli^  sod  conaideraUe  power.  In-  the 
soBga  "  In  native  worth  "  (CrmtMn),  and  "  ThMv 
is  a  fiower  that  hloometh  "  (Mariianii),  he  showed 
good  training  and  cunstdeinUe  taste  and  feeling. 
He  can  hai^v,  nsveithelsee,  be  at  present  con- 
sidered a  finished  artist,  his  pnuiuneiation  being 
not  al^rays  &altlees;  but  he  has  such  good  natui^ 
powers  that  if  he  would  [tut  himself  for  a  short 
time  under  fiist-tate  truning  ha  would  probably 
take  a  good  podtion  among  our  tenor  singers. 

Tbk  competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  tie 
Paris  Oonservat^iite  took  place  on  tbe  2nd  and  3rd 
inst.  There  were  six  candidates,  and  the  first 
prtM  was  awarded  to  M.  Wormser,  a  pupil  of 
M.  Bazin.  No  second  prize  was  given,  but  M. 
Dntaoq,  a  pupil  of  M.  Raber,  obtai^d  hononraUe 
mention. 

A  UBOB  niimhei  of  peribrmanoes,  both  thea- 
trical and  musical,  have  Dean  given  in  Paris  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  sufferers  from  the  recent  inunr 
dations.  This  afternoon  the  French  Company  at 
the  Qaiety  Theatre  will  give  a  grand  performance 
.  for  the  same  object. 

Tbe  JZnma  et  Gaattte  Muticah  contradicts  the 
news  which  recentiy  appeared  in  seveml  papeta  to 
the  efiect  that  the  SomSM  dee  Oonoerts  du  Oan~ 
servatoire  has  obtained  certain  nunoscripts  and 
unknown  works  by  Auber,  and  intends  to  psrform 
them.  The  itanus  says  that  the  statement  is  an- 
tiiely  without  foundation. 

Spoirujii's  most  &mons  and  beet  opera.  La 
Vetialt,  baa  been  lately  revived  with  aaccees  at 
Brunswick. 

Hbbb  Iauit^,  tiie  tiieatrical  direetcff  at  Vienna, 
.contamplateapsrfbnaing  8opho<dee'  Antifaiu  and 
.  OMdipim  at  Ooiano;  -with  Mendelssohn's  moaic. 
''-      '      ■  moAj  aa  posnUe  to 

the  choras  wUl  be 


A  nomA^OT  of  the  author  of  tbe  Dam 
Btancka  by  I£  H.  de  I^annberg  is  pnbliihtd 
by  Eknlaid  nnder  tbe  titie  of  Le  Cnlaun 
da  BaitUitm.  H.  de-  Tltannberp  is  an  ardent 
eulog^  of  this  oomposerj  "iriioni,  oy  the  way, !» 
salutee  by  tbe  nov^  title  of  Qlualaait,  and  gin 
much  intereeting  inibrmation  regarding  Mtw.  1^ 
following  Koecdote  is  worth  quoting :  Boiddies 
had  dunng  his  sojouni  in  Buseia  compond 
f^Dntses  for  Atkalit.  "  These  chonues,"  says  Ids 
biograplm,  "  produced  such  an  ^eet  and  cim> 
tained  such  great  beauties  tbat  a  celehnted 
Prench  tragic  actrees,  Mdlle.  Georges,  theo  ■per- 
forming  in  Russia,  ceased  to  play  the  princiial 
part,  and  would  never  take  it  up   again  ^nxtam 


then: 


until  after  the  death  of  Boteldien,  in 
188B,  that  at  an  eztraonUnuy  repressntatioB  of 
Racine's  msaterpiece,  given  at  tiie  Th^tre  fian- 

S's,    theae   ohornses   became    known    to    the 
risian  pnldio." 


TOSTSCmPT. 

Ai  the  meeting  of  tba  Royal  HorticuJlnil 
Sooety  on  Wednesday  laat  Atr.  Wortbiagtn 
Smith  umounced  the  discovery  of  the  reitiif 
spore  and  antheridium  of  tbe  potato  fungie-i 
diaoovny  ^rtnch  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  ofik 
first  importance  with  reference  to  the  histrar  d 
this  peat. 

BToB  Gaographieal  3Iagam»  for  July  gim  iti 
raadeiB  an  abstract  of  Oaptain  Na^iiar'ssccaiuiiiJ 
his  recent  travels. iaNorthemPemia.  A''Tuddiii 
Account  of  Yemen  "  deserves  notice  for  th«  &a 
stated  therein  that  the  Porte  has  calmly  isdndd 
Aden  in  an  official  list  of  tbe  Tuxkbh  posseana 
iu  Western  Arabia  I  Two  maps  of  a  poftion  -' 
lUon^lia  and  of  the  EastOoast  of  Africa,  includii 
Zanzibar,  noticeable  for  their  careful  compiluiit 
and  tasteful  colouring,  aeKva  to  lend  attractinnw 
to  a  number  which  we  are  glad  to  see  appNB  IB 
be  still  pervaded  by  the  ^ixit  of  its  eaiW,tl^ 
sent  though  he  be  in  leaa.  genial  latitudes. 


WMOTHMJrt  OBaoinoLa  o>  BsoLUro  ncima  nn 
BBBM  OWTOm  Tddobb,  bj  Uh  B»t.  M.  Pooock.     . 

Binnia-OouLtfB  Lost  uid  Bobths  GMspelb,  i?  Um 
ItM.  w.  aunuT 
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The  Editos  caimot  vmdertdke  io  rebtwn,  or 
to  e&rreepond  with  the  writers  of,  rejected 
man-ascri^t. 

B  is  partictdarly  requeiled  that  aU  hu»infs» 
letterw  regarding  the  rajiply  of  the  paper, 
t^.,  may  he  addreesed  to  the  Publishbr, 
and  not  io  the  Editor. 
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Lc^-Book  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoologist.  Bj 
Fnuk  Backland,  M.A.,  Ac,  &c.  Illns- 
trated.  (London :  Chapman  &  Hal], 
1875.) 
FsiSK  BncKLAND  has  certainly  the  knaclc  of 
realising  the  ideal  of  "  entertaining  know- 
ledge." It  is  impossible  to  scan  his  collec- 
tions of  papei^,  written  mostly  in  the  railway 
carriage,  withont  admiring  the  observation 
and  reteDtiTeness  of  a  bom  and  snrtnred 
naturalist.  Heir  to  the  quaint  hnnioor  of 
lus  popular  sire,  still  remembered  as  Oxford's 
Professor  of  Geology  and  for  faia  Bridgwater 
Treatise,  2Ir.  Bnckland  inherits  too  his 
other's  orthodoxy  as  conoemB  science,  and 
lends  no  help  in  his  Log-book  to  Darwin- 
ism, onless  it  be  in  the  insidions  and 
damaging  partisanship  of  one  of  his  pet 
monkf^^  which,  he  tells  as,  with  mock 
pride,  has  appeared  in  pnblio  as  an  aathorees 
in  Laitd  and  Water,  claiming,  among  other 
proofs  of  "  the  hnity  and  proEably  a.rboreal  " 
qoadmped's  superiority  to  its  descendants, 
the  discovery  of  locomotion.  Samples  of  the 
Dean's  faamonr  would  occur  to  any  Oxonian 
who  in  the  old  days  frequented  his  lecture- 
room — few,  however,  better  than  his  retort, 
of  wbich  his  son  reminds  ns  in  p.  38,  npon 
a  visitor  who  intermpted  one  of  nis  lectures 
at  Edinburgh  npon  "  Fossil  Footsteps  in  the 
Old  Bed- Sandstone,"  by  a  qaeij  why  the 
Cheirothecinm  went  persistently  in  one  and 
the  same  direction.  "Sir,"  replied  the- 
witt^  Doctor,  "  Cheirothecium  was  a  Scotch- 
man :  fae  was  ganging  south,  and  na  came 
back  again."  In  a  like  vein  tlie  son  is  con- 
stantW  betrayed  into  a  quiet  langb  at  theories 
and  theorists  on  the  opposition  side,  as  where 
in  his  "monkey  chapter  "  he  says  of  those 
ia  the  "  Zoo  "  that  "  they  are  very  intereat- 
ing  animals,  but  not,  so  to  speak,  civilised  ; 
they  have  only  their  own  relatives  as 
associates,  and  they  have  not  learned  the 
elegances  and  refinements  of  polite  society, 
to  wbich  monkeys  accustomed  to  the  con- 
tiooal  society  of  our  noble  selves  will  attain  " 
(p.  324).  We  seem  also  to  see  the  "  indoles 
nntrita  fanstis  sub  penetrslibus "  and  tlie 
true  so3ship  to  one  wuo  was  numbered  with 
the  "seven  chiefs"  who  writ  treatisee  to 
show  "  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God  as  mamfestefl,  in  the  Creation,"  in  our 
author's  averment  at  the  close  of  his  paper 
on  the  Aquarium  at  Brighton  that  these 
aqnaria  "  are  great  educational  schools  which 
will  do  much  to  teach  kindness  to  animals, 
to  humanise  those  but  little  brought  into 
contact  with  the  living  works  of  the  Creator, 
and  above  all  to  break  down  the  ideas  of 
scepticism  and  infidelity   wbich   are  now 


temporary  candidates  for  public  approval." 
It  should  be  added  that  the  Lt^-book  before 
DB  is  calculated  to  subeerve  the  same  ends, 
and  that  it  renders  its  task  highly  palatable 
by  an  enthusiasm  and  cariosity  character- 
istio  of  the  versatile  author. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  lacalty  which,  if  culti- 
vated in  the  young,  repays  the  pains  SO 
lastingly  and  pleasurably  as  tliat  of  "  ob- 
servatioD,"  and  if  to  the  use  of  eyes  and 
Bubseqnent  reflection  is  added  the  habit  of 
making  a  note  of  aught  that  is  noteworthy, 
the  profit  stored  np  to  the  individnal  and 
his  fellow-creatures  is  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  considerable,  Mr.  Buckland's 
Log-book  is  at  once  an  incentive  to  and  a 
lesson  in  such  observation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  get  a  better  example  of  a  copious 
induction  than  his  survey  (pp.  13-lti)  of 
almost  all  Sir  Edwin  Landscer's  pictures 
with  a  view  to  proving  that  the  bit  of  red^ 
the  red  spot — in  them  was  the  result  of  set 
purpose  and  not  a  mere  accident ;  but  this 
induction  could  only  be  made  by  a  mind 
practised  in  the  process  of  observing.  One 
charm  in  Frank  Backland  is  the  candour 
with  which  he  unveils  his  processes.  A  pro- 
vos  of  the  hlppophagic  banquet  at  the  Lang- 
ham  Hotel  in  18(i8,  he  felt  himself,  no 
donbt,  called  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  ; 
and  this  being  adverse,  let  ua  see  on  what 
grounds  he  decides  that,  though  horseflesh 
might  be  a  fair  stop-gap  for  hunters, 
trappers,  or  troopers  cat  off  from  their 
comtaissariat,  it  can  never  compete  with 
beef  or  mutton  in  point  of  nutritions  and 
&tteiuug  qualities.  The  instinct  of  the 
poor  women  who  wonld  "  as  soon  think  of 
cooking  a  cat  for  their  husband's  dinner  as 
a  bit  of  cat's  meat "  ought  to  weigh  some- 
thing; but  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bartlett  at 
tlie  Zoological  Gardens  is  convincing.  His 
account  to  Mr.  Bnckland  is  that  at  one 
time  the  lions  there  were  fed  on  joints  of 
the  best  beef,  because  the  keepers  said  the 
lions  would  not  eat  horseflesh.  "  It  was 
observed  at  the  same  time  that  the  lions 
looked  very  thin  and  the  men  very  iat.  Mr. 
Bartlett  resolved  to  try  whether  the  lions 
wonld  eat  horseflesh,  and  he  found  they 
liked  it  aa  well  as  beef.  He  acted  upon 
this  discovery.  The  consequence  was  tnat 
the  tables  were  turned  ;  the  men  got  very 
lean,  and  the  lions  began  to  get  plump  aud 
fat;  the  reader  will  guess  the  meaning  of 
this  remarkable  phenomenon."  It  is,  of 
course,  to  be  wished  that  the  keepers  could 
have   been   subjected  to  a  coarse   of  hip- 

ephagy  as  a  panishment,  bat  the  inference 
im  the  experience  of  Mr,  Bartlett  is 
scarcely  less  valuable  than  had  this  been 
so.  Of  other  flesh  not  commonly  regarded 
as  dainty,  or  even  edible,  among  English 
folk,  Mr.  Buckland  incidentally  cites  the 
appreciation  by  other  nations.  In  his  article 
on  the  Scotch  Wild  Cat,  he  tells  ns  that  at 
Pampelana  cat's  flesh  is  an  exquisite  deli- 
cacy— -white  like  rabbit's  flesh,  but  more 
delicate  and  of  finer  flavour.  It  is  not 
good  roasted,  so  the  cooks  serve  it  "tres 
friands "  (p.  254).  As  to  goat's  flesh  he 
gives  a  guarded  opinion.  The  harvest-men 
in  Scotland  seem  to  like  it.  Tbe  guests  of 
the  stingy  old  lady  who,  having  invited  a 
party  to  eat  a  haunch  of  venison,  set  be- 
fore   them    that   member  of  "Old  Billy," 


"  the  well-known  oldest  inhabitant  of  tbs 
stables,"  were  somewhat  more  qualified  in 
their  verdict  (p.  272).  Readers  curious  in 
cooking  wrinkles  and  gossip  will  find  a 
great  deal  to  amase  and  enlighten  them 
up  and  down  our  naturalist's  Log-book, 
For  instance,  in  the  acconnt  of  the  kan- 
garoos at  Blenheim  Palace  occurs  an  as- 
surance, which  wo  can  corroborate  &om 
experience,  that  kangaroo-tail  soup  is  as 
(food  as  ox-lail ;  and  a  note  of  the  origin 
of  the  latter  popular  soup,  which  refers  it 
to  the  date  of  tbe  close  of  the  Peninsular 
War  Rod  the  cheap  feeding  of  our  French 
prisoners.  The  Commissariat  used  to 
supply  them,  for  cheapness,  "  with  ox  tails, 
then  considered  as  ofial,  and  left  on  the  hides." 
"  Tbe  Frenchmen,  with  their  usual  clever- 
ness in  cooking,  made  these  tails  into  Bonp." 
In  a  cookery  book  which  appeared  a  year  or 
two  ago,  a  Buggcttion  for  a  cheap  soup  was 
the  application  of  calves'  tails  to  the  same 
purpose  ;  but  there  is  sach  a  thing  as  im- 
proving on  oar  culinary  continental  neigh- 
boors  to  ao  un remunerative  excess.  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland's  story  of  the  derivation  of 
the  name  "  kangaroo  "(a  sort  of  Australian 
"  Dym  Sassenach  ")  is  very  funny ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  reasonable  to  donbt  whether  the 
derivation  of  the  Bore  at  Gloucester  and  on 
the  Severn  (the  interest  in  which  wonderful 
phenomenon  has  been  quickened  aud  spread 
wider  by  Mr.  Buckland's  paper,  though  to 
Severn  bank  and  its  population  it  is  au  ex- 
cuse for  making  up  parties  of  pleasure  and 
sightseeing  of  very  old  date)  has  mnch  more 
to  support  it  than  the  witticism  of  his  friend 
who  surmised,  in  reference  to  the  increased 
size  of  the  wave,  if  wind  and  tide  conspired, 
"  that  in  order  to  have  a  good  bore  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  good  sow-wester." 

In  tbe  ranges  of  fishing  and  zoology  this 
Log-book  deals  "  cum  omnibus  rebus  et  qui- 
busdam  aliis."  Is  the  Serpentine  to  be 
madded  ?  Mr.  Bnckland  is  there  and  de- 
tails its  finds  and  its  non-finds,  tbe  most 
noticeable  of  tbe  latter  being  the  eels  which 
should  have  thriven  in  its  mud.  Is  he  visit- 
ing the  great  authority  on  snakes,  Mr.  Hig- 
ford  Burr,  at  Aldermaston  :  what  amusement 
is  so  congenial  as  "out  a-snaking  with  the 
squire"?  Statistics  and  economics  meet 
together  and  get  a  valuable  tribute  in  those 
pages  of  the  Log-book,  which  detail  our 
author's  visit  to  Great  Grimsby ;  and  it  ia 
high  time  that  action  should  be  taken  in 
town,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  in  some  cases  in 
the  provinces,  as  r^;ards  tbe  statement  of 
the  Grimsby  fishermen  that  they  "  never  see 
a  quarter  the  price  for  the  fish  which  yon 
pay  in  London,  We  have  all  the  job  of 
catching  of  'em,  and  the  least  profits  on 
them"  (p.  89).  Taking  the  market  prices  and 
tbe  tons  of  fish  sent  away  last  year,  Mr. 
Buckland  finds  the  total  sum  of  54A,!i00l. 
worth  of  fish.  It  wonld  be  interesting  to 
learn  how  our  great  fishmongers  would  meet 
the  proposal  to  halve  this,  in  the  interest  of 
tbe  fiabers.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
subject  is  the  device  of  cod-bozes  floating  in 
the  docks,  like  gigantice  dice,  each  tilled 
with  one  solid  mass  of  living  cod.  The  live 
cod,  by  the  way,  is  not,  Mr.  Buckland  and 
the  aquarium  tell  us,  the  flabby  big-headed 
creature  whose  head  and  sbonlders  we  see 
on    the    fishmonger's    slab :    even     as    the 
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"  herring  "  alive  in  the  water,  and  glittering 
with  gold,  silver,  and  ra^,  ia  a  very  mnch 
brighter  being  than  onr  "  Yarmonth  bloater  " 
ideal. 

Had  we  apace,  we  might  extract  for  the 
zootogioally-minded  one  or  two  of  the  an- 
thor's  experiences  of  monae-valonr.  He  waa 
eyewitness  of  a  atand-up  fight  between  a 
monBe  and  a  scorpion,  aa  exciting  as  the 
combat  between  Heenan  and  Sayers,  or  their 
claseical  paralleh  Follaz  and  Amycua.  The 
odds  were  strongly  againat  the  monse,  yet 
he  killed  the  venomons  beaat  and — ate  him. 
As  a  set-off,  ta  another  3}age  we  read  of  a 
monse  canght  and  trapped  (head  and 
■honlders)  by  a  Whitatable  oyater.  It  ia  to 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Backland'a  mnsenm..  Onr 
anthor  deservea  a  strong  word  of  praise  and 
aympathy  for  bia  uniform  advocacy  of  kind.- 
neas  and  conserration  of  animals.  In  this 
point  of  view,  aa  in  othera,  thia  book  will 
be  an  admirable  present  to  yonpg  people. 
It  may  ^eo  hare  the  effect  of  teaching  them 
to  see  in  tbeir  Virgile  something  more  than 
hexameters  devised  only  for  repetition  or  for 
nrae-models.  Mr.  Bnckland  has  the  Man- 
tnan  poet  at  his  fingers'  ends  for  illustration 
of  natural  history.  Ho  is  a  little  abroad,  how- 
ever, we  think,  as  regards  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  inscription  on  the  nulic  temple 
at  Blenheim.  APTEMIil  AFPIAT  lAil 
OPESTIAil  can  never  mean  "  Dedicated  by 
the  rustic  mountain- nympha  to  the  Ionian 
Diana."  It  most  probably  means,  "  Dedi- 
cated to  the  wild  and  mountain-ranging 
Ionian  Diana  ;  "  APPIAl  being  the  same  aa 
Ayplf  with  the  "i"  not  anbscript,  bnt  ap- 
pnided,  as  in  tho  caae  of  capitals.  If  the 
inscription  had  ended  with  OPESTIAAES 
Mr.  Buckland's  inteipretation  would  have 
been  tenable.  It  ia  with  relnctance  we  obae 
BO  enteriiaining  a  book.         Juies  DinB§. 


Three  Northern  Love  8torim,  and  other  Tai»». 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr 
MagnliBsan  and  William  Morris.  (Lon. 
don:  Elba  A  White,  ld?&.) 
Iv  anything  would  induce  ua  to  forgive  the 
anthor  of  the  Earthly  ParadUe  for  bia  long 
poetic  silence  and  thme  scholarly  divei^encea 
into,  this  path  and  that  of  which  ramour 
accuses  him,  it  wonld  be  the  inherent  pre- 
ciouaneas  of  the  things  he  seeks,  and  tho 
beauty  of  whatever  he  burdens  himself  with 
in  returning.  Nor  can  any  muse,  eren 
thongh  she  be  aa  untiring  aa  Mr.  Morria'a, 
remain  for  ever  in  mid-air,  and  it  ia  well 
when  the  creative  brain  satisfies  itself,  in  its 
moments  of  repose,  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  great  worka  of  past  times,  instead  of 
frittering  away  its  powers  on  the  barren 
and  unfamiliar  pursuits  of  metaphysics  or 
politics.  Besidea  writing  his  epic  poem  of 
The  "Lovers  of  Oudnm,  a  work  for  forcible 
aimplicity,  breadth  of  purpose,  and  even 
serenity  of  power,  almost  unequalled  in  tho 
literature  of  onr  time,  Mr.  Morris  has  twice 
already  combined  with  Mr.  Magnilason  in 
rendering  the  best  Icelandic  sagas  which  re- 
mained nntranalated  into  English,  present- 
ing ua  first  with  the  "  Grettissaga,"  next 
with  the  story  of  the  Volsungs  and  Niblunga, 
He  follows  thia  time  with  six  short  sagaa, 
the  most  important  being  the  three  first,  tho 
"  Gunnlangasaga,"      the     "  FriBpjofssaga," 


and  the  "  Viglnndarsaga,"  and  the  others 
bein^  smaller  tales  of  varied  interest  and 
weight. 

The  treasure  of  the  book  ia  its  first  story. 
It  u  difficult  to  understand  how  a  poem  so 
exquisite  as  the  tale  of  Onnnlaug  the  Worm- 
Tongue  and  Raven  the  Skald  has  eluded  the 
attention  of  translators  so  long,  especially 
dnring  this  present  generation,  when  so 
much  notice  is  being  paid  on  all  aides  to  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  North.  It  is 
true  that  the  bare  online  of  the  story  has 
been  made  known  to  BngHshmen,  notably 
in  Messrs.  Cox  and  Hunter's  Tales  of  the 
Teutomc  LanAt,  published  three  years  ago, 
bnt  now  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  saga 
rendered  word  for  word.  It  is  one  of  those 
worka  for  which  any  rendering  leas  exact 
than  thia  ia  wretchedly  inadequate ;  it 
claima  admiration  for  a  rounded  and  finished 
form,  a  passionate  perfection  of  style, 
a  fulness  of  detaU  without  an  iota  of 
triviality  at  thinneaa,  which  distinguish  it 
above  all  its  fellowa.  Without  the  grandeur  of 
"Njala,"  the  romantic  verve  of  "Grettia,"the 
fotnosa  of  humanity  of  that "  Lucdaela  "  which 
we  can  only  hope  Mr,  Morria  may  yet  find 
time  to  render  for  na,  the"  Gunnlaug"  has  a 
coDciae  picturesqueneaa,  a  purely  artistic 
perfection,  whfah  place  it  at  least  as  high  as 
these,  perhaps  higher.  A  delicate  critic  has 
pointed  out  how  &r  removed  "  lea  pens^s 
.  donees,  les  rSvoi'iee  "  of  this  sa^  are  &om 
the  rough  manners  and  fierce  emotions  of 
most  of  the  Icelandic  roinances,  and  those 
who  are  leas  eager  for  tenderness  in  poetry 
tbau  the  excellent  M.  Ghoiecki  may  yet 
allow  themselves  to  be  subdued  by  the  subtle 
and  exquisite  perfume  of  love  tMt  breathes 
from  this  fanluess  saga.  The  strong  yonng 
poet,  with  his  goodly  light-red  hair,  his  love- 
some  countenance  and  masterful  mind,  whose 
tongne  is  ao  shrewd  and  bitter  that  it  bites 
men  like  a  snake,  ia  contrasted  with  the 
stately  and  gentle  Helga,  meek  and  maidenly 
in  all  her  ways,  so  bathed  in  the  glory  of 
her  gold  hair  that  Gnnnlaug  calla  her  &ce  a 
aweet  field  islanded  in  sea-flune.  For  all  their 
passion  and  all  its  fitness  they  never  win  more 
than  brief  words  tc^ether  before  tXi  men,  save 
that  once  when  Gunnlang  spoke  with  Helga 
in  Thorkel's  hall  and  gave  her  the  foireet  of 
things,  the  cloak,  Ethelred's  gift.  Then, 
when  both  the  men  who  loved  her  were 
dead,  slain  on  tbe  moor  of  Dingness  by  one 
another's  hands,  Helga  meekly  marries  the 
Tnn.r>  she  cannot  love  ;  but  with  a  final  tonch 
of  genius  that  completes  tho  poem,  we  are 
told  how,  when  she  came  to  die,  resting  her 
dying  head  againat  her  husband's  knees,  she 
had  the  cloak  of  Ounnlaug's  gift  sent  for,  and 
after  gazing  at  it  awhile,  sank  back  into  her 
hnsband's  arms  and  died,  dutiful  to  the  last, 
true  to  her  pledges,  true  also  to  her  love. 
Mr.  Magniisson,  lor  the  best  reasons  doubt- 
less, alters  slightly  the  dates  of  the  story. 
The  birth  of  Gunnlang  has  been  quoted  aa 
belonging  to  the  year  988 ;  the  present 
volume  placea  it  five  years  earlier;  and 
the  date  of  his  death,  too,  in  1008  in- 
stead of  1015.  These  are  det«iils  of  minor 
importance,  but  in  one  matter  Mr.  MaguAs- 
Bon  aeems  to  be  incorrect  on  his  own  show- 
ing, since  bo  makes  Gnnnlaug  twenfcy-tbnxi 
years  of  age  at  his  death,  whereas  by  the 
internal    evidence    of   the    saga    he    must 


have  been  twenty-five  or  twenty-six.  Tho 
oldest  MS.  which  is  known  attributes  thia 
work  to  An  FroKi,  the  great  skald  to  whom 
we  owe  the  first  draft  of  the  LandHomabdk, 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Icelanders  ; 
he  died  at  a  great  age  in  1148,  and  therefore 
if  tJiia  attribution  can  be  relied  on,  about  a 
century  elapsed  between  the  occurrence  of 
the  events  and  tlieir  narration.  There  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  &s  persouB 
mentioned  really  existed,  and  that  the  ad< 
ventures  described,  in  great  part,  at  least, 
aeally  happened.  The  chief  ohtu^cters  in 
this  saga  are  mentioned  elsewhere  —  in 
Landndma,  in  the  EgUstaga,  and  in  the  Bdda 
of  Snorre,  for  example — and  both  Gnnnlaug 
and  Hrafii  (Eaven)  are  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  the  most  eminent  skalds  preserved  in 
the  Upsala  MS.  of  the  yonnger  Edda.  Some 
of  the  incidents,  as  for  instance  that  ex- 
quisitely humoroua  one  of  King  Sigtrygg 
SilkybMrd  in  Dublin,  who  has  never  bad  a 
aong  made  in  his  honour  before,  and  who  does 
not  know  what  it  wonld  be  etiquette  to  offer 
Gnnnlaug  for  his,  bear  a  stamp  of  trath 
about  them,  while  others  m^  well  be  the 
pure  creation  of  the  wonderfel  genius  who 
evolved  and  arranged  them.  If  that  genina 
waa  indeed  Ari,  then  Ari  ought  to  be  named 
in  honour  among  the  great  world-poeta. 

In  "  Fnthiof "  we  at  once  pass  into  the 
domain  of  a  more  limited  and  less  powerful 
imagination.  Full  of  strong  and  lovely 
passages  as  it  is,  it  is  not  pnt  together  with 
an  art  so  masterly  as  to  retain  and  anbdue 
the  momoiy  with  the  spell  of  first-rate  work. 
The  gift  of  the  anthor  aeems  to  lie  in  his 
ahiK^  to  preaent  certain  scenes  with  intense 
vividness  before  the  inner  eye ;  he  does  so 
notably  in  describing  Ingibiorg's  bowers  in 
Baldur'a  Meads,  in  the  splendid  psasage 
about  the  storm,  in  the  burning  of  Baldur's 
temple  by  Frithiof,  the  three  passages  that 
enthrall  the  imagination  moat  and  aatisfy  it 
best.  It  is  considered  wholly  mythical  in 
character  ;  it  seems  pretty  certain  tii&t  it  was 
written  in  Iceland  about  the  year  1300,  and 
no  acconnt  of  its  principal  peraanae  is  found 
in  any  older  eaga.  Certain  critics  have 
maintained  that  Frithiof  was  a  genuine 
historical  personage,  but  others  and  among 
them  more  especially  P.  A.  Munch,  have 
strongly  contested  this  view.  That  historian 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  few  purely  romantio 
works  of  tbe  imagination  which  the  early 
literature  of  Scandinavia  has  preserved,  and 
avers  that  it  contains  absolute  historical  and 
geographical  absurdities.  Munch 's  strictures 
Mre  very  minute  and  stringent;  the  most 
important  of  them  are  that,  at  the  time  that 
Frithiof  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  no  Horse 
vikings  bad  yet  come  to  Orkney,  and  so 
that  Frithiof  a  finding  of  Angautyr  aettled 
as  earl  in  those  islands  is  obviously  a  myth  ; 
and,  again,  that  it  is  incredible  that  any 
kings  of  Sogn  and  of  Bingerike  can  have 
waged  war  with  one  another  by  land  or  sea ; 
but  these  arguments  have  been  met  by 
Nystrom  and  other  Swedish  critics,  and  the 
matter  remains  uncertain. 

The  story  of  "Viglund  the  Fair  "  ia  far 
inferior,  in  interest  and  ability,  to  its  two 
predecessors.  With  all  deference  to  Mr. 
MagnuBBon's  learning  and  Mr.  Morris's 
taste,  wa  foel  doubtful  whether  they  wore 
justified  in   occupying   so    much  time  and 
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blance  to  "Nj^,"  which  it  palpably  imi- 
tates in  various  poiDtfl^  bat  it  is  ia&nitel; 
beaeaih  it  in  regard  of  merit.      It  ie  one  of 
the  ikriik-abguT,  or  fabuloim  aag&s,  and  the 
very  name  exprea§es  a  kiad  of  Ecom  of  it, 
as  a  bastard -growth  upon  a  nobler  stock. 
The  "  Viglondaraaga  "  is  imderBtood  to  be 
inelegant   and  nnclassical  in  language;   its 
oldest  MSS.  lieloiig  to  the  fifteeath  century, 
and  its  data  of  composition  cannot  poaaibly 
be  pat  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fonrtemith. 
FuBB^ea  lisTe  been  pointed  oat  which  prove 
its  author  to  have  been  familiar  with  the 
"Piithiof,"  and  with  another  of  the  alarok- 
(u^,  the  "  BarSarsaga."     The  host  parts  of 
tu  work   are  the  passages  ia  veise,  which 
bear  marks  of  an  earlier  and  a  iai  more 
gifled  hand.    Yigfdsson,  whose  Copeithagen 
edition  of  1860  remains  the  standard  one, 
Gonaders  the  best  of  the  staves  to  date  &om 
the  close   of   the  tiiirteenth  century — two 
hundred  years,  therefore,  before  the  balk  of 
the  Baga.     We  would  taJne  this  opportnnil; 
of  pointing  out  how  especially  beaotifol  are 
Mr.  Morris's  yersiona  of  these  short  poems. 
It  seems  to  ns  that  he  has  excelled  most  of 
all  in  the  "  Yiglundar ;  "  the  staves  in  the 
"  GamUaag  "  are  often  so  extremely  obscore 
that  they  hardly  present  any  idM  to  the 
mind  when  literally  translated.     The  deter- 
minatian  of  the  Icelandic  poets  not  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade  if  there  was  anything  in 
heaven  or  earth  that  it  could  be  called  be- 
sides, makes  their  fancy  difficult  to  follow. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  beantifnlly  worded 
bnt  very  elaborate  way  of  sapng  that  "  none 
bat  the  brave  deserve  the  fair :  " — 
"  Bo  who  biBud  of  battle 
Beaietb  over-WBiy, 
Nbtot  lore  shall  let  him 
Hold  the  liDeD-folded, 
Fflff  WB,  iriien  wo  were  jonnger, 
In  msBy  a  waj  inire  plsTing 
On  the  outSHnl  aeiaes 
From  golden  land  oatstandipg." 
Of  the  remaining  three  stories  the  best  is 
thatof  "KoitheFool."  Acertain franklin  is 
so  tuifiortanate.  that  all  men  call  him  Boi  the 
Fool,    hat,    a^r    bearing    many    affronts, 
he  proves  himself  shrewd  Enough  at  last, 
ud  baulks  his   enemies   as    Shylock   was 
duped.     Henceforward  he  is  colled  Boi  the 
Wise.     This  b  a  version  of  an  oriental  story, 
ibnad  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  and 
eIsewbeT«.     The  story  of  "  Hogni  and  He- 
dinn"  is  amplified  from  a  tale  in  the  treatise 
of  poetio diction  called  Sh3idskarpannal,saA. 
in  an  appendix  the  authors  give  a  version 
of  this  earlier  original.      Finally  ie    added 
tLe  sh(«t  saga  of  "  Thorstein  Staffsmitten," 
the  son  of  Thorarin.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
lorera  c^  literature  will  turn  to  these  pages, 
in    which  Mr.   Uorris  has  enshrined    the 
grand    legends    of  oar  forefathers  in  the 
crystal  ra  his  pore,  simple   and  idiomatic 
English.  EDMnND  W.  GoBSB. 


A  Eittory  of  the  Weald  of  Kent.  Bj  Robert 
Fnrley,  F.S.A.  Vol.  II.  CLondon:  J. 
RosseU  Smith,  1874.) 
There  has  been  for  some  years  a  good  deal 
of  agitation  among  the  antiqaariee  aad  his- 
torical students  of  Kent  with  the  object  of 
briugiDg  oat  a  new  history  of  the  coon^. 


Hasted  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  his 
well-known  History,  on  which  he  spent  about 
foriy  years  of  his  life  and  the  chief  part  of 
his  fortune ;  bnt  the  progress  of  historical 
knowledge  since  his  day  woold  render  it 
comparatively  easy  for  a  sncoessor  to  cor- 
rect many  errors  and  supply  many  imper- 
fections which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid.  The  present  centary  also  has  seea 
many  events  take  place  in  Kent  which  are 
wotth  recording.  It  is  well  known  in  the 
county  that  two  distinguished  antiquaries 
ooQeoted  a  large  quantity  of  materiel  from 
the  records  of  the  kingdom  and  private 
libraries  with  this  object ;  bnt  nnfortunately 
neither  of  them  lived  to  carry  ont  their  in- 
tentions, and  their  collections  are  'biting 
for  some  other  hand  to  atilise.  Their  value 
mast  be  so  great  that  it  will  be  a  serious 
loss  if  they  are  doomed  to  be  pat  away  and 
forgotten  Uke  the  note-hooks  of  the  nnforta- 
nate  scholar,  so  feelingly  described  by  George 
£liot  in  her  last  novel.  It  is  no  small  boon 
to  have  a  history  of  a  portion  of  the  county, 
such  as  the  present  book,  bnt  it  woald  bo 
better  still  if  this  were  only  an  instalment 
of  a  larger  and  more  complete  work. 

We  have  not  seen  the  first  volume,  which 
appeared,  we  beUeve,  about  three  years  ago. 
The  second  takes  ap  the  history  at  the  reiga 
of  Henry  in.,  and  carries  it  down  to  me 
present  time.  AH  the  events  in  the  annals 
of  our  country  which  specially  concern  the 
locaUty  in  question  are  narrated  at  consider- 
able length,  especially  the  tnro  inaorrections 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade.  In  the  former 
case  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  clear  np 
the  confnsion  in  the  usual  accounts  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  seems  to  think 
that  John  Tyler  of  Dartford,  and  Wat  Tyler 
of  Maidstone  were  really  the  same  person  ; 
while  he  cannot  decide  whether  John  Ball, 
the  priest,  or  one  of  the  Tylers,  was  known 
as  Jack  Straw.  His  aesomption  is  that  the 
coufiision  arises  from  the  ringleaders  having 
had  several  aliases,  which  is  by  no  means 
improbable. 

On  another  point  of  greater  importance 
Mr.  Farley  nses  his  local  knowledge  to  refute 
Mr.  Bogers'  theory  that  the  former  rebellion 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  costomary 
tenants  to  vindicate  their  right  to  pocnniary 
oompensation  against  a  threatened  invasion 
of  wa  costom.  If  this  was  the  tme  origin 
of  the  discontent,  oar  author  thinks  it 
strange  tliat  Kent  shoald  have  taken 
prominent  part  in  the  oatbre^,  as  bnt  little 
of  the  land  in  the  coaaty  was  held  by  copy- 
hold or  costomaiy  tenure.  It  is  just  on 
such  points  as  this  that  a  local  historian  is 
valuable.  Hie  knowledge  of  detail  enables 
him  to  correct  the  generalisations  of  an  his- 
torian, even  when  they  seem  moat  reason- 
able. 

From  one  of  the  chief  featores  of  a  coanty 
history— long  pedigrees  of  the  holders  of 
manors — this  book  is  happUy  free.  Not  bnt 
what  authentic  pedigrees  aro  often  of  the 
greatest  use  in  historical  work,  bnt  there  is 
so  mnch  looseness  in  their  compilation,  and 
often  so  many  contradictions  in  descents  of 
the  same  families  derived  from  dificrent 
sources,  that  it  is  impossible  ta  place  mnch 
reliance  on  tJiem  in  general.  Instead  of 
this  Mr.  Farley  has  endeavoured  to  put 
before   his  readers  a'  picture,    or   ratjier 


materials  for  forming  a  picture  for  them- 
selves, of  the  state  of  the  common  people 
on  the  Weald  in  past  times.  With  this  end 
in  view,  he  has  printed  full  abstracts  &om 
the  Plea  Bolls  and  Hundred  Rolls  in  the 
reigna  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  from 
which  may  be  gleaned  curious  and  graphic 
particulars  of  tbe  social  state  of  the  inhabi. 
tants  of  the  Weald,  though,  as  might  be 
expected,  they  rather  illustrate  the  worse 
than  the  better  side  of  human  nature.  We 
find,  for  instance,  accounts  of  a  party  of 
labourers  breaking  into  a  beershop  and 
maltreating  tbe  proprietors,  who  had  re- 
fused to  sell  them  drink;  of  a  fight 
between  some  burglars  at  Ightham  and 
the  night  watch,  an  inatitntion  which  one 
would  hardly  have  expected  to  find  in 
snch  a  small  place ;  of  men,  doubtless  drunk, 
tumbling  into  marl-pits  and  beii^  drowned, 
and  other  accidents  incidental  to  an  agricul- 
tural population.  Two  rather  serious  cases 
concern  the  Cbnrcb.  Of  these  one  was  a 
fight,  which  ended  fatally,  between  the  in- 
habitants of  Tenterden  and  the  proctor  of 
John  Maunsel,  provost  of  Beverley,  who  held 
the  church  as  one  of  700  hvings  ;  the  other 
was  a  contest  between  the  aecular  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  in  which  the  latter  had 
very  much  the  best  of  it.  The  baili&  of 
the  king  and  the  archbishop  disputed  about 
the  right  to  levy  a  distress,  and  the  last  step 
in  the  affair  was  the  cudgelling  of  the  roj3 
bfuhff  round  Maidstone  church  on  three 
Lord's  Days,  by  order  of  the  official  of  the 
archbishop.  There  are  many  presentments 
for  encroachments  on  the  highways,  and  as 
Hasted  tells  us  that  even  in  his  time  the 
roads  were  atrociously  bad,  and  fiily  or  sixty 
feet  wide  with  sward  on  each  side,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  In  most  cases 
the  occupier  is  allowed  to  retain  what  he  has 
appropriated  on  payment  of  a  fine.  The 
abstracts  of  these  rolla  are  accurately  and 
carefully  done,  and  are  well  worth  the 
perusal  of  all  readers  resident  in  the  Weald, 
containing  as  they  do  references  to  most  of 
the  towns  and  villages  in  the  district. 

One  of  the  last  chapters  in  the  book  i 
devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  o 
the  pariah.  Mr.  Fnrley  examines'  the  chief 
theories  previously  proposed,  and  shows 
reasons  for  notaccepting  them.  Blackstone's 
idea  that  the  parish  is  identical  with  the 
manor,  he  disproves  by  hia  statement  that 
in  Blast  Kent  only  one  parish  is  coextensive 
with  a  manor,  and  that  no  churches  in  the 
Weald  except  perhaps  Hawkhurst,  are  ap- 
pendant to  manors.  Mr.  Kembte's  theory 
that  the  Christian  church  superseded  the 
pagan  temple  does  not  appear  satisfactory, 
as  it  seems  probable  that  all  traces  of 
temples  had  disappeared  long  before  any 
ecclesiastical  organisation  was  set  ou  foot. 
More  space  is  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith's  book  on  the  subject,  which 
was  written  a  few  years  ^o,  as  Mr.  Fnrley 
sug^sts  In  the  interests  of  the  Libemtion 
Society,  to  disprove  the  ecclesiastical  origin 
or  purpose  of  the  parish,  which  Mr.  Smith 
believes  to  be  identical  with  the  tithing,  a 
division  of  the  hundred.  This  is  at  all 
events  unlikely,  as  in  E^t  there  arc  very 
many  parishea  whose  botmdariea  do  not 
coincide  with  either  the  hundred  or  the  lathe, 
and  were  evidently  formed  irrespectively  of 
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eitlier  dinsion.  We  have  not  space  here  to 
state  l£r.  Fnrlej'a  argnments,  bnt  hie  con- 
dnsion  is  that  the  borough  was  the  foanda- 
tion  of  oar  ecclesiastical  division,  one  or 
more  being  taken  to  form  a  parish.  This  is 
not,  however,  absolntely  proved,  for  there 
are  several  instances  in  the  oonncy  where 
boroughs  are  divided  hy  parishes.  Strange 
to  ea-j,  also,  although  Mr.  Forlev  will  not 
aUow  Mr.  Smith  to  &ther  the  pansli  on  the 
tithing,  and  advooatea  the  claims  of  the 
borongh,  be  distinctly  states  in  another 
place  that  "  what  are  termed  tithings  in 
other  oonnties  are  called  boronghs  in  Kent," 
ao  that  it  seems,  in  spite  of  all  his  arguments, 
that  he  really  agrees  with  Mr,  Smith  after 
all,  except  in  his  statement  that  the  tithing 
is  an  integral  portion  of  the  hundred.  The 
etymology  proposed  fbr_  the .  word  parish  is 
ingenious,  bat  we  fear  wiU  not  find  many 
philologists  to  accept  it ; — "  The  word  is  de- 
rived &om  preogtaeyre,  which  Bigoifies  the 
precinct  of  which  one  priest  had  the  care — 
in  Baglish  priestshire,  in  Latin  paroc3tia,  in 
Trench  paroiste." 

The  derivation  snggeated  for  the  word 
kobblw,  a  light  cavalry  soldier,  is  equally 
anbappy.  Mr.  Farley  states  that  it  is  de- 
rived m)m  the  Frendi  hobile,  a  qnilted  cas- 
sock, a  comparatively  rare  word,  while  the 
English  hohhy  is  in  constant  use  in  the 
middle  ttges,  especially  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tary,  as  applied  to  a  email  kind  of  horse,  and 
i^ords  a  mncb  more  obvious  etymology. 

It  sotinds  odd  to  read  that  the  King  of 
England  "became  head  of  the  Chnrch  and 
defender  of  the  faith,"  in  conseqnonce  of  the 
Statntes  passed  in  1533,  when  the  latt«r  title 
■was  conferred  on  Henry  VIII.  by  the  Pope 
for  sapporting  his  authority  by  his  book 
gainst  Luther,  and  the  former  title  was 
asanmed  a.s  a  protest  against  the  same  aa- 
thoritv.  This,  however,  ia  no  donbt  a  mere 
glipof  thepen.  In  his  account  of  the  Boleyn 
&mily,  Mr.  Farley  has  adopted  the  theotr 
revived  by  Mr.  Kepwortn.  Dixon  in  his 
recent  book,  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  older 
than  her  sister  Mary,  mother  of  Lord 
Hunsdon,  bnt  haa  made  no  comments  on 
tbe  snbJQct.  The  authorities  adduced  by 
Mr.  Dixon  certainly  do  not  bear  ont  his 
statement,  and  if  Mr.  IWley  baa  discovered 
any  new  evidence  on  the  sobject,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  produced  it. 

6.  Trice  Martin. 


Bopes  of  the  Stttnan  Roes  Sereafier  tutd 
Sere.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  (Lon- 
don :  Williams  &  Xoigat«,  18?4.) 
TTndbk  the  above  title,  rather  too  big  a  one 
perhaps  for  the  book,  Misa  F.  Power  Cobbe 
bas  reprinted  several  theological  essays,  and 
introduces  them  to  her  readers  by  a  very  in. 
teresting  preface,  in  which  the  latest  views  of 
Mr.  Stnart  Mill  are  oonaidered  entirely  &om 
a  theisttcal  point  of  view.  There  is  always 
something  to  be  gained  &om  the  writings  of 
this  valorous  and  noble  woman.  She  haa 
inherited  the  boldness  of  ber  master, 
Theodore  Parker,  as  well  as  his  humanita- 
rian sympathies  and  mtionalistic  mysticism, 
and  though  leas  forcibly  eloquent  than  the 
Boston  orator,  she  is  superior  to  him  as  re- 
gards good  taste    and  that    flexibility  of 


thought  which  distinguiahes  her  sex.  If,  as 
E.  Kenan  believes,  the  truth  really  does  lie 
in  the  shade  of  colour  more  than  in  tbe 
colour  itself,  then  this  feniinine  faculty  is 
more  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  tmth 
than  the  logical  inflexibility  of  the  oppo- 
site and  presumably  the  stronger  sex — 
provided,  of  conrse,  that  tbe  understanding, 
by  being  more  ductile,  lose  none  of  its  force 
of  penetration.  Now,  such  ia  the  rare  quality 
of  Miss  Cohbe's  mind,  that  she  is  able  to 
combine  masculine  penetration  of  thought 
with  feminine  delicacy  of  sentiment.  She  is 
familiar  with  all  the  evolutions  of  contempo- 
rary science  and  philosophy,  and  unfettered 
by  any  traditional  a  priori.  Her  rare  enei^y 
in  upholding  the  jnat  and  too  often  unrecog- 
nised claims  of  theism  is  due  to  the  vivacity 
as  well  as  the  sincerity  of  her  religious 
feehnga.  In  her  case  tbe  conjunction  of 
Bublime  affectiona  and  a  faith  that  is  full  of 
hope  with  modem  science  is  a  fait  accompli 
—aa&  most  encouraging  for  those  who  will 
never  consent  to  a  complete  separation  be- 
tween the  two  divine  sisters.  Although  I  can 
trace  nothing  positively  new  in  her  endea- 
vours to  unite  them,  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
sign te  each  a  distinct  and  lawful  sphere, 
there  is  something  original  and  personal  in 
her  view  of  their  respective  claims  and  ber 
manner  of  defining  them.  Her  reasoning 
is  always  straight  te  the  point,  and  she 
waives  numberless  objections  that  are  com- 
monly raised  by  those  who  do  not  as  yet 
understand  how  to  reconcile  them.  There 
is  much  ingenious  and  novel  insight  dis- 
cernible in  the  details  by  which  glimpses  are 
obtained  of  the  truth  which  we  shall  never 
wholly  possess,  under  its  hitherto  little  ex- 
plored and  even  disregarded  ospecta,  Aa  a 
apeeimen  I  would  gladly  cite  the  page  in 
which  the  writer,  while  speaking  of  the  con- 
ceptions we  are  capable  of  forming  of  the 
divine  goodness  in  relation  to  man,  foresees 
the  dimcnlties  that  will  be  raised  on  various 
sides,  by  taking  her  stand  on  oar  incapacity 
to  determine  in  any  way  what  does  or  does 
not  accord  with  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
being  :— 


nesa  to  enquire  whtit  it  \AJvxt  poitible  He  may  be 
or  do  without  injustice  or  cruelW ;  but  what  ia 
the  very  higheet,  the  noblest,  ths  Idndest,  the 
moat  royal  and  father-like  thing  we  can  poasibly 
lift  our  minds  to  conceive.  ...  It  is  the  nearest 
we  can  yet  approach  the  truth." 

I  recommend  this  as  a  principle  of  a  aoand 
and  fruitful  theology  to  those  who  make 
use  of  the  divine  attribute  in  their  deduc- 
tions 08  if  tbe  Divinity  bad  hidden  no  secrets 
from  them  ;  and  to  those,  likewise,  who  under 
pretext  of -being  incapable  of  forming  any 
adeqnate  conception  whatever  of  the  nature 
of  the  Divinity,  deny  tbe  lawftilness  of  all 
statements  concerning  God. 

The  volume  before  as  contains  three  es- 
says, the  first  on  tbe  great  question  of  the 
"  Life  after  Death  ;  "  tne  second,  "  Doomed 
to  be  Saved,"  on  tbe  universality  of  that 
salvation  which  is  reserved  by  divine  good- 
ness for  the  whole  of  bumanity ;  while  the 
third,  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Social  Senti. 
ment,"  is  a  curious  history  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  human  race.    The  second  is 


tbe  least  remarkable  and  the  least  original. 
The  writer  has  especially  aimed  at  proving 
that  the  assurance  of  salvation  to  which. 
we  are  all  destined,  under  the  limitations 
of  the  trials  each  must  undergo  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  very  &r  from  having  an  evil  influ- 
ence on  our  moral  diapositiona,  exerts  on  the 
contrary  a  salutary  cfiTeot  on  our  spiritual 
nature,  and  supports  us  in  oar  struggles  afber 
righteousness.  Moreover,  we  are  t^d  (and 
this  is  very  striking),  that  as  the  unhappy 
individuals  who  had,  as  thoy  imagined,  sold 
their  eonls  to  the  devil  and  were  therefore, 
they  believed,  irreclaimably  his,  sank  through 
their  despair  into  the  lowest  depths  of  vice 
and  crime ;  so  the  theist  of  our  ^y  who  feels 
that  he  is  destined  to  Tighteouaness,  to  sal- 
vation, and  to  eternal  communion  with  Ood, 
reaps  fi:«m  this  precious  certainty  continnal 
encoura^ment  and  the  best  inducement  to 
rise  agam  after  having  fiUlen,  to  persevere 
when  he  has  once  had  strength  to  resist  eviL 
It  is,  in  point  of  fact — ^tbe  authoress  will  not 
deny  the  truth  of  this  observation — a  trans- 
formation, as  far  as  the  making  it  universal 
is  r^arded,  of  the  cherished  thesis  of  ancient 
Calvinism,  namely,  the  "perseverance  des 
eius,"  or  "  I'inamissibilite  de  la  gr4ce." 
How  often  it  is  sufficient  to  strip  Calvinism. 
of  its  scholastic  jargon,  its  Canaanitish 
dialect  (without  for  tluit  reason  giving  up  ite 
eaaentiai  tenets),  to  find  that  it  is  embodied, 
though  under  a  changed  aspect,  in  the  moat 
philosophical  and  reiigioua  form  of  modem 
thonght !  Thia  eaaay,  which  ia  in  itself  little 
else  than  an  edifying  sermon,  yet  contains 
usefiil  lessons  for  many  worthy  Christiana 
who  would  think  they  were  lost  if  ever- 
lasting punishment  were  to  disappear  from. 
their  view. 

With  the  essay  called  "The  Life  after 
Death,"  which  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  case  is  different,  although  the  one  part 
is  very  preferable  to  tbe  other — the  first, 
namely,  in  which  the  ymter  has  indicated 
the  reasons  ou  which,  even  on  the  ground 
held  by  modem  scientific  thought,  the 
assertion  of  a  future  life  may  be  based. 
The  second  treate  of  c|ueBtions  bearing  on 
the  same  subject,  very  interesting  questions 
undoubtedly,  such  as  the  immortalitjr  of  the 
underatanding,  of  the  memory,  of  the  aes- 
thetic  perception,  of  the  affections,  and  the 
earthly  ties  that  love  has  formed.  Sic. ;  bnt  it 
offers  ns  nothing  but  vague  conjectures, 
which  are  necessarily  the  fruit  of  the  ima- 
gination rather  than  of  logical  argnmeat. 
For  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  the 
authoress  should  simply  have  referred  ua  to 
tho  fondamental  principle  of  the  first  part. 
Faith,  Ihiet  in  Ood,  "L'Etemel  y  pourvmra." 
It  ia  the  only  reaaonable  and  at  the  same 
time  religious  answer  to  the  questionings 
with  which  our  souls  are  beset  when  we 
attempt  to  &ce  the  great  mystery  of  the 
life  beyond.  And  we  may  add  to  this  the 
comforting  experience  that  time  has  taught 
us,  namely,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  man 
has  attained  any  positive  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God,  he  bas  invariably  discovered 
them  to  be  a  hundred  times  more  beantiful 
in  reality  than  his  dreams  had  pictured 
them. 

The  queation  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  first  part  is  the  main  question  and  throws 
all  the  others  into  the  shade.     Hay  we,  are 
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we  to  hope  for  a  life  conHeqnent  on  the  dis- 
Eolatioii  of  our  e&rthlj  organism  ?  Not  to 
know  that  thia  is  a  problem  that  lias  grown 
to  be  more  serions  and  formidable  now  than 
ever,  is  to  have  remained  completely  igno- 
lant  of  the  progress  of  modem  science  and 
philoaopby.  The  writer  is,  I  consider,  per- 
fectly justified  in  aGserting  that  with  the 
disappearanoe  of  faith  in  a  fatnre  life,  the 
moral  level  of  hnm&n  society  mast  nccea- 
sariiy  sink.  Religion  loaee  its  inSnite  charm. 
God  is  the  Master  still,  bnt  no  longer  the 
Father.  To  the  individoal,  good  and  evil- 
are  no  more  of  the  same  paramount  import- 
ance- Ijife,  as  soon  aa  we  hare  passed  its 
noonday,  resembles  a  garden  in  antnmn, 
wliere  th^e  is  neither  soming  nor  weeding : 
why  Ehoald  there  be,  since  the  winter  is 
ooming  in  which  nothing  can  grow,  neither 
flo*-era  op  weeds  P  The  most  virtnons  mnst 
be  ready  to  give  np  their  virtne,  which  is 
perishable  like  all  their  other  possessions ; 
those  who  love  Ood  most  traly  mnst  be  pre- 
pared soon  to  love  Him  no  longer.  Yes 
indeed,  this  question  will  shortly  become 
"  the  battle-gronnd  for  one  of  the  most 
decinre  straggles  in  the  history  of  the 
mental  'pcegreaB  of  oar  race." 

On  theoUier  hand  it  mast  be  admitted  that 
as  modem  thonght  cannot  rest  any  longer, 
as  it  did  of  old,  on  snpemataral  revelations, 
it  finds  itself  cast  aiJrift  when  it  examines 
into  the  classical  argnments  on  which  in 
(brmer  times  rational  theology  and  spiritnal- 
ist  philosophy  pretended  to  found  belief  in  a 
futore  life.  Accnstomed,  henceforward,  to 
base  all  its  assertions  on  observation  and 
experience,  it  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  a 
nil^ect  that  obtrudes  itself  on  its  notice,  bat 
to  which  the  inductive  method  cannot  be 
apphed.  Will  it  be  baid  that  the  natural 
sciences,  physiology  more  especially,  con- 
demn this  grand  belief  ?  No ;  at  least  those 
who  maintain  that  they  do,  give  them  a 
tongue  which  they  never  possessed.  The 
real  troth  is,  that  it  is  a  point  on  which  they 
remain  absolutely  silent.  We  notice  only 
tiiat  in  their  onward  march  they  reveal  to 
us  more  and  more  of  the  majesty  of  what  a 
learned  writer  has  called  "  les  infinies  pos- 
DbOites  de  la  nature."  In  return,  whoever 
bu  within  himself  a  living  sense  of  God  as 
of  a  Being  supremely  good,  faithful  and  jnst, 
finds  that  his  faith  folly  counterbalances 
all  the  doubts  which  the  gloomy  sOence  of 
natural  science  might  suggest  to  him.  In  the 
main,  all  the  nsaal  arguments  lead  to  the  en- 
couragement of  that  trust  that  the  human 
raca  will  not  be  deceived,  that  in  human 
destiny  justice  will  have  the  final  word,  that 
the  man  who  dies  for  the  eanse  of  truth  or 
charity  will  triumph  over  him  who  saves  his 
mortal  life  by  falsehood  or  egotism.  It  is 
the  morai  argument  which  gives  all  the  other 
argnmenta  dieir  value.  Do  not  let  ns  regret 
the  absence  of  scientific  certainty.  The 
mental  chaoe  in  which,  in  our  day,  those 
who  fan^  that  they  possess  tangible  proofs 
of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  are  engulfed, 
proves  that  none  bnt  moral  proofs  are  con- 
cordant with  our  true  nature.  The  life 
present  claims  its  own  just  worth,  it  would 
be  cancelled  by  palpable  evidence  of  the  life 
to  come.  By  virtne  of  the  moral  argoment 
we  may  say  that  faith  in  a  jnst,  wise  and 
loving  God  indicates  to  ns  by  difierent  bat 


converging  lines  a  future  life  as  the  neces- 
sary postulate. 

The  following  are  the  seven  principal 
lines:  —  1.  Justice  cannot  be  vanqaished, 
man  is  incapable  of  admitting  her  final 
defeat.  The  Buddhist  who  lives  without 
faith  in  God  is  not  living  withoat  faith  in 
justice,  and  among  the  most  ridiculous  errors 
of  the  dayaforemost  place  mast  be  assigned 
to  the  theory  which  attributes  onr  sense  of 
supreme  justice  to  a  "  set  of  brain  "  which 
we  have  inherited  from  the  experience  of 
preceding  generations,  as  if  oar  forefathers 
had  witnessed  more  often  than  wo  have  the 
steady  triumph  of  justice  on  the  earth. 
WUl  it  be  said  that  the  -ways  of  justice  on 
the  earth  are  unknown  ways  ?  The  in- 
stances of  the  triumph  of  tyranny,  the  deaths 
of  the  martyrs,  &c.,  do  not  admit  snch  a 
supposition.  2.  The  designs  of  Providence 
as  regards  man — whatever  they  are  taken 
to  be,  eithei*  the  possession  of  happiness  or 
his  moral  perfection — fall  short  of  their 
accomplishment  under  the  conditions  of  an 
earthly  existence.  3.  The  body  can  grow 
to  its  foil  stature,  the  sonl  never  can.  4.  Onr 
human  aSections,  the  noblest,  the  purest, 
the  mdst  tender,  are  poisoned  if  they  are 
linked  to  the  sense  of  tiieir  being  ephemeral. 
5.  The  creatures  whom  God  loves  are  for 
that  very  reason,  in  so  far  as  they  are  objects 
of  the  divine  love,  imperishable  (argument 
of  Mr.  Kewman).  6.  Humanity  has  always 
had,  in  the  whole  course  of  ite  historical 
development,  the  instinct,  or  rather  a  pre- 
sentiment, more  or  less  obscnre,  of  its  im- 
mortal destiny.  Finally,  7.  Our  religious 
weakness  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  sodIs  that  have  been  closely  and 
exceptionally  knit  to  God,  and  with  whom 
immortality  vras  an  intnitive  evidence. 
"  Faith  in  God  and  in  our  eternal  union 
with  Him  are  not  two  dogmas,  bnt  one." 

These,  according  to  the  author,  are  the 
seven  great  indications  of  a  future  life  ;  tbey 
are  like  the  first  notes  of  a  melody,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  is  lost  in  a  region  whence 
it  cannot  reach  onr  ears.  As  I  generally 
share  Miss  Cobbe's  opinion  on  these  various 
points,  I  can  only  recommend  her  views  to 
thereaider's  careful  study ;  they  are  clearly  and 
methodically  stated  and  show  great  prescience 
of  the  possible  and  probable  objections  that 
may  suggest  themselves,  as  all  those  who  have 
Eeriously  reflected  on  the  Eamous  question  to 
be  or  not  to  be  cannot  £ail  to  acknowledge. 
It  will  be  enough  to  point  oat  an  apparent 
lacuna.  Why  has  the  anthorees  not  given 
dne  weight  to  tbe  special  argument  that 
may  be  deduced  from  the  act  of  "death 
from  devotion,"  that  highest  of  all  moral 
acts  ?  Whenever  it  finds  its  accomplishment, 
we  see  two  sovereign  laws  in  direct  contra- 
diction— one  which  has  dominion  over  every 
livingcreatnreandmakes  "self-preservation" 
the  first  impnlse,  and  the  other  which  governs 
the  moral  being  and  demands  catv  quo  the 
sacrifice  of  his  mortal  life.  This  is  an  an. 
tithesis,  and  one  of  which  tbe  synthesis  is  to 
be  fonnd  nowhere  but  in  an  order  of  tbings 
in  which  "  he  who  loses  bis  life  shall  find 
it." 

The  last  essay,  though  not  so  import- 
ant as  regards  the  subject,  is  nevertheless 
very  interesting,  beside  being  probably 
tbe  newest  and  the    most  original   of  the 


three.  It  goes  to  prove,  in  a  clever  and 
intelligent  manner,  that  the  feeling  of  (j/m- 
paihj  which  occapies  so  great  a  place  in 
these  days,  both  in  pablic  and  private  life, 
is  not  far  from  being  a  new  feeling ;  that 
it  is  a  transformation  of  other  and  very 
different  feelings  which  long  held  undivided 
sway,  and  of  which  more  than  one  vestige 
still  exists  in  the  present  day.  When  human 
societies  were  in  their  infancy,  the  sight  of 
the  sufierings  or  the  enjoyment  of  others 
provoked  anger  and  annoyance,  rather  than 
pi^  and  good  will. 

Man  in  his  primitive  state,  like  many 
kinds  of  animals,  nsed  to  kill  his  fellow- 
creatnres  when  they  grew  old,  or  were  sick 
or  maimed  ;  a  practice  common  still  among 
more  than  one  savage  tribe.  The  ancientr 
historians  tell  ns  of  cnstoms  of  this  kind  as 
existing,  even  in  their  own  time,  in  certain 
remote  corners  of  Europe.  The  total  ab- 
sence of  the  sympathetic  faculty,  at  least  its 
extreme  weakness,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
barbarous  customs  which  are  still  in  force 
LQ  China,  of  the  perfect  indifference  society 
in  its  ancient  form  shows  for  the  poor  and 
the  infirm,  of  the  taste  tbe  Bomans  had 
for  combats  of  gladiators  and  cruel  forms  of 
punishment ;  of  the  aversion  so  many  men, 
even  in  these  days,  have  from  misery  and 
suffering  of  all  kinds ;  of  the  ornelty  to  women, 
children,  and  animals,  so  fi%quent  among 
tbe  lower  classes,  &6. 

The  anther  tries  with  all  the  acatenesa  of 
a  subtle*  and  observant  mind  to  discover  in 
onr  habits  and  prqndices  tbe  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  heteropathy,  and  is  probably 
not  mistaken  in  indicating  the  mother's 
love  for  her  weak  wailing  offspring  as  the 
sacred  source  whence  the  sympathetic  faculty 
arose,  to  extend  successively  to  the  father, 
the  fiimily,  tbe  tribe,  the  nation,  and  finally 
to  the  whole  of  humanity.  We,  as  yet,  see 
bnt  the  dawn  of  the  changes  this  &icnlty  will 
work  as  it  expands  in  social  life,  bnt  may 
fearlessly  predict  that  its  influence  on  the 
^ture  of  the  human  race  will  he  no  less 
beneficial  than  prodoctive  in  its  results. 

ALBBltT  B£tiu.b. 


*  Too  subtle,  Bome^mM ;  and  I  would  TecommBud 
this  clever  And  enthuHiastic  eeeker  after  trutb  to  b« 
ware  of  n  propeniiTt;  she  shows  to  giva  &r-fetcbea 
ezplAnalions  for  very  Dimple  thiogB  whicli  hava  io 
reality  much  mors  immediate  causes — to  do,  in  fact, 
vhnt  in  Frrnch  ia  cnlled  "  cheicher  midi  i  quatons 
liBureB."  For  iuttnnce,  who  could  help  amlliiig  oa 
reading,  p.  17fi,  thai  "tbe  immense  success  of  insur- 
ance offiws  in  France  is  aUribut«d  to  the  Tslne  of 
thsic  plaques  placed  prominently  on  a  house  as  ■  pro- 
tection a^inat  malicinUB  arson"?  Who  could  oavs 
told  Mirs  Cabbe  such  a  trraieniiouB.  ,  .  .  blague  about 
theee  ptaqtia  f  Thsj  are  put  up  in  a  "  pFomineut 
place,"  nmply  as  a  means  of  advertisement,  by  tJie 
inauiauce  companies.  And  direcU;  afterwaida,  we 
rrnA- — "  In  Normandy,  of  very  recant  yeaia,  the  ia- 
hnbitante  «f  eereral  diitiirts  have  adopted  the  use  of 
tiles  (alatee.  more  correctly  speaking),  iastrad  of 
thatch,  avowedly  Id  sere  themselves  from  the  danger 
arising  tram  the  envy  of  neighbours  and  reIativM''(l) 
Pardon  me.  the  Norman  peasants — and  you  maj 
credit  one  who  is  a  Nnrman  himself  and  lives  id  the 
midst  of  them — are  neither  such  incendiaries  nor  such 
had  neighbours,  nor  siich  poets  as  that  wouTd  imply. 
The;  are  substituting  the  more  costlj  tite  or  stata  for 
the  ancient  thatch  rouf  now  because  they  have  grows 
richer,  and  because  from  the  manner  ia  which  their 
fitrms  are  organised  tbe  thatch  roof  is  a  constant 
danger  iu  cases  of  unintentional  fire.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  try  to  prove  too  much  ;  tlie  wisdom  of 
old  snid  that  it  came  to  the  same  thing  as  proving 
DothiDg  at  nil. 
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HISTORT  OF   EASTEBH    CIYItlBATlOS   USDER  THE 
EHALlFBHS. 

Cvlturgetckichte  dee  Orienia  uiiter  den  Cha- 

li/en.     Yon  Alfred  von  Kramer.     Bd.  I. 

(Vienna:  Braumiiller,  1875.) 
The  author  of  The  Leading  Ideas  of  Idwm  • 
will  not  snfFcr  in  reputation  b^  his  new 
■worfc.  The  history  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
Mohammadtin  East  daring  the  mle  of  the 
Khalifehfl  is  a  most  fertile  anhject — so  mnch 
so  that  it  is  matter  for  wonder  that  it  has 
not  already  been  thoroughly  explored — and 
Herr  von  Kremer  has  done  a  good  work  in 
making  some  portion  of  it  known  to  Euro- 
pean readers.  When  we  leam  that  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago  a  Mohammadan 
philosopher  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
"the  first  pre-condition  of  knowledge  is 
donbt ; "  and  when  we  are  told  that  in  the 
jarist  schools  of  Baghdad  it  was  debated 
whether  the  life  of  a  slave  or  of  an  nnbelieTer 
was  not  worth  as  much  as  the  life  of  a  free- 
man or  a  Mnnlim,  whether  a  woman  coold 
hold  the  oBBce  of  jndge,  and  Hnchlike  ques- 
tions, we  need  not  ask  whether  the  civilisa- 
tion that  showed  itself  in  thoughts  sach  as 
tiieae  ia  worth  investigating.  Bat  were  the 
pitch  of  civilisation  less  high  it  would  atill 
hare  been  historically  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  study  the  system  of  government 
and  the  military  and  financial  oi^^iaation 
employed  by  that  power  which,  in  half  a 
century,  from  possessing  a  comer  of  Arabia, 
came  to  spPtid  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
Aethiopia. 

It  is  the  province  of  a  history  of  civilisa- 
tion as  much  to  deecribe  the  formation  and 
organisation  of  the  Sute,  as  the  manners 
and  cnstome,  the  literature  and  modes  of 
thought,  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  Herr 
Ton  Kremer  has  divided  his  work  into  two 
parte :  the  first,  dealing  with  the  political 
and  judicial  civilisation  of  the  Uohammadan 
East  dnriog  the  rnlc  of  the  Khalifehs;  and 
the  second,  yet  to  be  pabhshed,  treating  of 
the  religion,  the  culture,  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  period. 

Passing  over  the  first  chapter,  wLich  is 
an  interesting,  though  somewhat  difinse 
sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Kba- 
liteh'g  ofBce  when  held  by  the  first  four  or 
"orthodox"  Khalifehs,  showing  the  essen. 
tially  religious  nature  of  the  office  and  the 
absence  at  that  time  of  any  notion  of  ite 
hereditary  right,  we  come  to  a  very  interest- 
ing part  of  the  book,  headed  "  The  Town- 
Life  "  (daa  stadtischc  Leben).  In  it  we 
obtain  a  moat  charming  glimpse  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  busy  merchant-city  of  Mekkeh  in 
preiislamic  times,  with  its  caravars  bringing 
the  silks  and  woven  stuffs  of  Sjrria,  and  the 
iar.famed  damask,  and  carrying  away  the 
sweet- smelling  produce  of  Arabia,  frank- 
inoense,  cinnamon,  sandalwood,  aloe,  and 
myrrh ;  its  assemblies  of  merchant  chiefs 
"on  'Change,"  near  the  Kaabeh  ;  and,  again, 
ite  yoong  poete,  running  over  with  sonnets 
and  chivalry ;  ite  Ore^  and  Persian  slave, 
nrls  brightening  the  Inxnrions  banquet  with 
their  native  songs,  when  as  yet  there  was  no 
Arab  school  of  music,  and  the  monotonous 


hat  not  unmelodious  chant  of  the  camel- 
driver  was  the  national  song  of  Arabia ; 
its  cinb,  where  busy  men  spent  their  idle 
hoars,  and  idle  men  what  should  be  their 
busy  ones,  in  playing  chess  and  draughts, 
or  in  gossiping  with  their  acquaintance.  The 
passion  for  poetry  and  music  among  the 
Arabs  at  that  time  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  numerous  stories  of  poete  and  singers 
abonnding  in  this  chapter.  One  of  these 
is  worth  quoting.  A  certein  stonemason 
named  Hndall  had  a  wonderfni  gift  of  sing- 
ing. When  he  was  at  his  work,  the  young 
men  of  the  city  used  to  importune  him  and 
make  him  presente  of  money  and  food  to 
induce  him  to  sing.  He  would  then  make  a 
stipulation  that  they  should  first  help  him  in 
his  work  ;  and  forthwith  they  would  strip 
off  their  kaftans,  and  the  stones  wonid 
gather  round  him  rapidly.  Then  he  would 
mount  a  rock  and  begin  to  sing,  while  the 
whole  hill  was  coloured  red  and  yellow 
with  the  variegated  garments  of  his  audi- 
ence. Singers  were  then  held  in  the 
highest  admiration,  and  the  greatest  chie& 
used  to  pay  their  court  to  ladies  of  the 
musical  profession.  One  of  them  used  to 
give  receptions,  open  to  the  whole  city,  in 
which  she  would  appear  in  great  state,  sur- 
rounded by  her  ladies-in-waiting,  each  dressed 
magnificently  and  wearing  an  elegant  arti- 
ficial chignon.  This  honourable  condition 
of  the  pre'islamic  musicians  contrasts  un- 
favourably with  their  later  state.  In  the 
check  be  put  upon  music,  as  in  most  of  hie 
dealings  with  the  fine  arte,  MohEunmad  made 
a  mistake.  For,  although  in  p^an  times 
there  was  a  shady  side  to  the  musical  en- 
thusiasm, and  it  was  not  all  singers  who 
were  honourable,  the  Mnslim  sappression  of 
the  art  only  brought  that  shady  side  into 
prominence,  and  nearly  obliterated  what  was 
high  and  noble  in  it.  An  art  that  is  made 
illicit  and  is  held  of  ill  reputation  is  sure  to 
bear  out  its  enforced  character. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  ad- 
ministration under  the  four  "orthodox " 
Khalifehs.  On  the  question  of  finance  we 
find  that  the  sources  of  income  (beside  the 
very  important  one  of  war-spoils)  were  chiefly 
the  xokah,  or  prescribed  alms,  which  was 
levied  on  all  Muslims  but  the  very  poor,  and 
consisted  of  a  certain  proportion  (generally 
about  2^  per  cent.)  of  their  camels,  sheep, 
money,  produce  of  land,  etc.,  and  which  went 
to  pay  the  army,  to  provide  the  salary  of  the 
officers  who  superintended  the  levying  of  the 
tez,  and  to  support  the  poor  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  poU-tex,  levied  on  male  adult  unbelievers, 
amounting  to  about  40  francs' a^jear  from  the 
rich,  20  from  the  middle  class,  and  10  from 
the  poor.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the 
administration  was  the  annual  distribution  of 
the  balance  in  the  State  treasury  to  the 
faithfol,  in  fixed  proportions.  'Omar  had  a 
carefnl  census  taken  of  the  whole  body  of 
Muslims,  and  every  addition  or  decrease  caused 
by  birth  or  death  was  duly  registered'  from 
time  to  time.  The  distribution  of  the  treasure 
began  with  the  prophet's  family.  His 
favourite  wife,  'Aisheh,  received  12,000  fra, 
a-year,  the  other  widows  10,000  ;  each  of  the 
Helpers  (Ansar)  and    Exiles    (MahajirQn) 

*  CoanCing  tha  dirhen  at  nbouC  sqa*!  M  the  fnuic, 

waigbt  for  veiglil.,  wilhoul  rsfarenee  to  ths  flucUudng 
MKhoDgs  Tslnc  of  ■ilrer. 


who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bedr,  5,000  ; 
and  the  Khallfeh  himself  received  the  same 
sum.  So  the  distribution  went  on  till  it 
came  down  to  300  franca  a  year  given  te 
certain  ordinarymen  of  the  Yemen.  Women 
who  had  left  Mekkeh  for  Medineh'  after 
Mohammad's  flight  had  6,000  a  year; 
children  at  the  breast  100,  increasing  to  200 
and  further  as  they  grow ;  and  foundlings 
were  similarly  brought  up  at  the  State  ex- 

The  effect  of  this  unparalleled  system  of 
finance  in  consolidating  the  nation  and 
uniting  it  with  one  centre — the  State — ia 
obvious.  The  same  chapter  contains  a  very 
valuable  account  of  the  war-department — the 
tactics  in  battle,  the  arms,  officering  ajid 
marshalling  of  the  early  Mnslim  armies,  and 
the  practice  of  establishing  garrisons  and 
military  depdts  in  a  large  number  of  the 
principal  cities  of  conquered  countries. 

"•Damaacns  and  the  Court  of  the  Omey- 
yades,"  as  the  next  chapter  is  headed,  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  the  picturesque.  The  German  language, 
however,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  chosen 
few,  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
description  of  scenery,  and  we  must  vote  Herr 
von  Kremer' B  acconnt  of  Damascus,  its 
country,  ite  houses,  ite  inhabitente,  and  its 
intrigues  between  high-bom  ladies  and  en- 
thusiastic poet-lovers,  a  littlo  tiresome. 

Chapter  V.,  "The  Formation  of  ttie 
State,"  is  a  sort  of  constitutional  history  of 
the  mle  of  the  Araawi  (Omeyyade),  and 
'Abbaai  Khalifehs,  abounding  in  important 
information  concerning  the  division  of  the 
empire  into  provinces,  the  duties  of  the 
various  divans,  or  departments,  in  the  head 
administration,  and  of  the  various  ministers 
and  officials.  The  account  of  the  postal 
communication  is  excessively  carious  and 
unexpected.  It  appears  that  there  were  lines 
of  couriers  between  all  the  moro  important 
cities  of  the  empire  and  the  capital ;  and 
stations  at  intervals  for  changes  of  horses. 
The  number  of  these  stations  in  the  entire 
empire  amounted  at  one  time  to  nearly  a 
thousand;  and  in  early  times  the  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  horses  and  paying 
the  postboys  in  the  single  province  of  'Irak 
came  to  what  was  equivalent  te  four  million 
franca.  The  speed  of  the  post  left  nothing 
(except  perhaps  railways)  to  be  desired,  for 
we  read  that  a  courier  travelled  750  English 
miles  in  three  days.  The  pigeon-post  wBi* 
also  nsed. 

We  are  not  able  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  remaining  chapters,  VI.  andVIf.  ("Das 
Kriegswesen"  and  "DiePinanien  "),  twoof 
the  most  important  in  the  book;  Vlll.  ("Der 
Organismus  des  Staates")  equally  valuable ; 
and  the  last,  on  the  Mohammadan  Law  (IX- 
"  Das  Recht"),  which,  after  on  account  of 
the  formation  of  law  among  the  Mnalims 
and  of  the  principal  judicial  schools  and  their 
founders,  proceeds  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  Hanafi  law.     At  the  end  of  this  chapter 


the  author  seeks  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Mohammadan  code,  and  among  other  poiati 
he  shows  the  improvements  Mohammad 
effected  in  the  existing  systems  of  law  ^ 
Arabia  as  concerned  marriage,  slavet^,  aM 
the  blood-revenge,  etc. :  a  part  of  the  work 
which  will  be  spedally  priaed  bjrtiose  who 
reverence  the  memory  of  the  great  AiaW*" 
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IVophet  and  believe  in  the  good  influence  he 
isaa  exerted  on  the  £aat. 

One  frord  of  critioisni  before  we  end.  It 
were  mocli  to  be  desired  that  Herr  tou 
Kremer  wonld  give  ua  more  aathoritj  for 
his  statements,  many  of  which  are  so  start- 
ling as  to  roqnire  the  fnllest  proof  before 
they  can  bo  accepted  as  facts.  We  do  not 
qnestion  hia  accuracy,  but  we  should  be 
glad  if  he  wonld  substantiate  each  statement 
by  a  refevence  to  the  original  antborities 
&om  irhich  it  was  derived.  In  a  second 
•dition  the  work  might  also  very  well  be 
improved  by  a  more  perapicuonB  arrange- 
ment, and  by  being  made  considerably  less 

The  gfratitode,  not  only  of  Orientalists, 
but  of  students  of  histoiy  and  of  what  Mr. 
FrBCman  calls  the  new-bom  science  of  Com- 
parative Politics,  is  dne  to  Herr  Alfred  von 
Kremer  for  one  of  the  most  important  cod- 
tzibutions  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  East  that 
faae  for  a  lopg  time  been  made.  To  Orien- 
taUsta  it  wiUbe  "athoosand  years"  tmtil 
the  second  volnme  is  completed. 

Stutlbi  Lane  Poole. 


TRATBIJ.IBO   IN  SOBWAT, 

Norwai/:  Muetraied  Handbook  for  TraveUert. 
Edited  by  Chr.  Toaaberg.  With  134  En. 
glarings  on  Wood,  and  17  Maps.  (Chris- 
tiania:  Chr.  Tonsberg,  Fnblisher.  Lon- 
Am :  Triibner  A,  Co.,  1875.)  " 
Tka  Vada  Meam,  or  A  B  0  Chiide  to  Dm- 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  By  Ttenmb 
Elolifca.  With  Map  and  Illnatrationa. 
(London  :  Provost  4  Co.,  187fi.) 
The  popolarify  of  Norway  as  a  place  for 
Bummer  resort  has  so  mnch  increased  within 
the  last  faw  years  that  any  information  ve- 
Bpecting  that  country  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  an  infinitely  greater  nnmber  of  people  than 
it  was  fifteen  or  even  ten  years  ago.  A  very 
complete  iUostrated  handbook  for  traveU 
lers  in  B^orway  baa  been  published  by  Mr.  C. 
Tonsberg,  of  Chriatiania,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  Meesrs.  TViibner's,  of  Lndgate  Hill. 
It  is  abont  the  size  of  a  Continental  Brad- 
Bhaw,  and  contains  nearly  600  closely  printed 
pages  of  valnable  information,  together  with 
a  series  of  dearly  executed  maps  of  varions 
nnit«a ;  vrhile  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
Its  exhaastive  character  from  the  fact  of  the 
index  containing  upwards  of  1,200  names 
of  places  to  which  reference  is  made.  In 
additioD  to  this  the  preface  contains  an 
acconnt  of  the  geology  and  natural  bistoiy 
of  the  coontry,  the  national  chaiacter  of  its 
inhabitants,  statistics  of  commerce,  &o., 
together  with  suggestions  for  tours,  and 
DSefiil  information  regarding  equipment  and 
other  mattem  which  add  to  the  traveller's 
comfort.  The  scenery  of  Norway  varies  a 
good  deal  in  different  parts  ;  though  monn. 
tains  aboond  all  over  the  country,  those-  in 
the  south  do  not  attain  a  great  altitude, 
while  there  is  more  of  a  woodland  cha- 
racter in  the  landscapes,  and  more  verdnre, 
especially  as  the  foliage  of  the  larch  is 
blended  with  that  of  the  fir.  The  finast 
scenery  lies  undoubtedly  in  the  fiocds  and 
their  neighbourhood  on  the  north  and  west 
coasts,  such  as  the  Sogne  and  Hardanger 
fiords  and  the  Bomsdal  valley  up  to  Dom- 


baas,  where  the  snow-capped  bills  and  the 
cliffs  and  waterfalls  are  extremely  grand. 
The  monntainons  parts  of  the  interior  are 
rather  disappointing  where  they  consist  of 
vast  tracts  of  dreary  heath  with  no  sign  of 
life  save  a  few  hoodie  crows  and  magpies, 
while  the  height  that  the  traveller  ha^  to 
ascend  takes  off  very  much  ^m  the  appa- 
rent altitude  of  the  mountains.  The  very 
best  and  most  comfortable  way  of  seeing 
the  fiords  and  western  coast  of  Norway  is 
in  a  steam  yacht,  landing  here  and  there, 
and  making  short  excursions  up  the  country. 
All  trouble  about  hotels  is  avoided  ;  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  cliffs  and  mountains  is  much 
enhanced  when  eeen  from  tbe  water.  A 
Bailing  vessel  is  of  httle  use  unless  where 
there  is  unlimited  time,  and  even  then  it  is 
a  precarious  mode  of  locomotion,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  long  calms  in  the  summer 
and  the  chances  of  contrary  winds.  There 
are,  however,  convenient  lines  of  country 
steamers  which  run  all  round  the  coast,  and 
up  and  down  the  fi/trds,  stopping  at  the 
different  stations.  The  greater  .part  of  their 
course  ia  in  smooth  water,  owing  to  the 
landlocked  nature  of  the  fiords  and  the  belt 
of  reefs  and  rocky  islands  which  snrround 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  cosat  and 
act  as  a  natural  breakwater.  Carriole  travel- 
ling, though  pleasant  enough  at  first  uid  for 
a  day  or  two,  when  pursued  for  honr  after 
hour  fbr  several  days  in  a  springless  vehicle 
is  apt  to  become  very  monotonous  and  tiring. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  traveller  to  see  the 
whole  of  Norway  in  one  season,  and  many 
people  visit  the  countiy  year  after  year 
apparently  with  increasing  pleasure.  Those 
who  wish  merely  to  pay  a  flying  visit  will 
find  Mr.  Burnett's  little  book  of  use,  but 
as  be  compresses  Denmark  and  SiTeden  as 
■well  as  Norway  into  the  short  space  of  90 
pages,  the  information  though  good  is  not 
very  extensive ;  he  has,  however,  added  160 
pages  of  vocabulary  and  advertisements, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  of  service. 
There  is,  apparently,  some  confosion  in  his 
acconnt,  in  the  pretloce,  of  the  season  allowed 
by  law  for  shooting,  as  he  places  it  in  the 
breeding  time  of  the  different  birds  which 
A.  J.  Cbosbt. 


The  Botidoir  Cabal.    By  the  Author  of  "  The 

Member   for    Paris."     (London:    Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.,  1875,) 
The  High  JUillt.     By  Katharine  Sannders. 

(London  :  H.  S.  KSig  &  Co.,  1875,) 
"  Oomin'  thro'  the  Rye."  (London :  R.  Bentley 

&  Son,  1875.) 
Jean.    By  Mrs.  Newman.    (London :  Smith, 

Elder  &  Co,,  1875.) 
A    Garden    of   TFonwin.     By    Sarah     Tytler. 

(London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1875.) 
The  fashion  of  novela  seems  to  change  almost 
!n  the  same  way  that  dress  changes.  One 
season  will  devote  itself  to  colonial  life, 
another  to  continental  life,  a  third  to  mis- 
taken identity,  a  fourth  to  the  ideal  and 
ill-used  ^vemesB,  a  fifth  to  the  beautiful 
fiend,  and  so  on.  We  seem  lately  to  have 
taken  to  the  newspaper  novel  which  ia 
about  equally  divided  between  politics  and 
the  money-market,   with  occasional   police 


intelligence  and  breach  of  promise  oa^eB 
to  make  it  palatable  to  the  lowest  tastes. 

The  Boudoir  Cabal  is  full  of  "  the  weary 
ways  of  earth  and  men."  The  trials  and 
temptationa  of  the  very  highest  circlee  form 
the  subject-matter  of  the  three  volumes. 
Lord  Mayrt^e  the  hero  is  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful and  gifted  beings  who  chiefly  exist  in 
books  like  liothavr.  He  begins  life  wi^ 
5,000i!.  a  year,  and  after  many  vioissitndes 
ends  with  25,000i.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  of  Parliamentary  hfe,  he  becomes  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  rejects  an  earldom,  mar- 
ries the  daughter  of  a  millionaire,  refnses  to 
commit  the  Government  to  a  speculative 
loan  for  his  own  private  interests,  gets  into 
unhappiness  and  out  of  it,  goes  through 
many  difficult  and  compromising  circum- 
stances, and  at  last  saves  the  life  of  bia 
greatest  enemv  from  a  raging  lunatic  in 
what  is  called  oy  tbe  author  "  a  palpitating 
scene."  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
hie  conduct  towards  Lady  Azalea  Carol, 
when  he  makes  up  hia  mind  to  cure 
her  of  her  love  for  himself  after  be  is 
married,  by  means  of  an  affectionate  cai- 
respondence  and  a  series  of  clandestine 
meetings  in  a  summer-house,  is  at  least  open 
to  question,  though  we  are  informed  it  was 
all  done  with  the  highest  motdves — at  any 
rate  it  does  not  warrant  him  in  his  violent 
treatment  of  Grace  Marvell  when  she  finds 
him  out.  Sir  Ham  aud  Lady  Pennywon, 
the  "nonveanx  riches,"  areexaggerated cha- 
racters, though  the  author  treats  them  with 
a  certain  amount  of  respect  and  kindneaa 
because  they  represent  Mie  class  of  people 
who  hiiy  novels  at  Zla.  Qd.  Their  daughter 
Mary,  and  a  quaint  secretary  called  Quilpin 
Leech,  are  the  only  people  who  inspire  us 
with  any  admiration,  and  we  feel  that  Mary 
is  much  too  good  for  Mayrose,  who  looni 
down  upon  her,  and  Quilpin  Leech  is  too 
good  for  Grace  Marvell.  In  real  life  we  do 
not  think  that  she  would  have  married  him, 
or  that  he  would  have  wished  it. 

The  book  will  probably  be  read,  for  it  con- 
tains some  smart  writing,  a  sensational  plot, 
much  political  allnaion,  club  gosaip,  and 
fashionable  scandal. 

Several  of  the  characters  seem  to  be  por- 
traits from  the  Hfe,  and  we  think  are  not 
always  drawn  in  the  best  taste  ;  but  that  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  But  to  set  ^^ainst 
what  is  amusing  we  have  such  passages  aa 

the  following ; — 

"  It  was  like  the  room  of  a  royal  paUce. 
There  waa  no  gas,  bat  six  wax  candles  of  pearly 
whiteneaa,  Bet  in  branches  jutting  from  ovu. 
minon,  bathed  the  bias  ikrnitim  in  a  light 
h«itiitifiill  J  clear.  On  the  round  table  in  the  centre 
of  tbe  room  stood  a  amall,  axquiaitely  chased  silver 
urn  and  a  tea-eervice  of  porcelain,  so  transporaat 
BB  to  be  like  pink  Bhella.  These  preparatione  for 
tea  removed  all  melodramk  glamoiu  from  the 
room,  &c." 

And  ia  another  place  we  read  that  "  Majroae 
glanced  in  from  the  threshold,  and  his  eye 
fell  on  the  portraits  of  hia  ancestors.  Tt^ 
were  standing  motionless  in  their  frames !  '* 
— we  are  not  told  what  they  ought  to  have 
been  doing — "  so  motionless  tliat  they 
seemed  to  be  like  an  army  saluting  him." 

From  the  strength  and  pathos  of  the 
former  short  stories  by  Katharine  Saunders, 
we  had  expected  something  better  than  The 
High  MilU    in   a  longer  book.      It  is  in- 
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terestios  and  in  parts  well-writteii,  but  it  is 
too  mnch  at  bigh  pressare.  Life  does  not 
consiBb  entirely  of  violent  eiDotiooB,  and  a 
miller's  mau  even  with  homicide  on  his  mind 
wonld  not  be  always  striking  attitudes.  The 
Bcenerjr  of  the  story  is  very  pictnresquo.  A 
windmill  plays  the  principal  part  in  it, 
and  the  old  miller  and  hia  wife  (always 
watching  for  the  retnm  of  the  son  who  has 
deserted  them  to  be  an  artist  in  London) 
are  pathetic  and  aait  the  scene.  The  story 
commences  with  the  arrival  of  a  mysterious 
stranger,  who  works  for  them  night  and  day 
nnder  the  pressnre  of  some  terrible  secret. 
He  fills  in  love  with  Nora,  a  beaatifnl  girl 
in  the  neifibbonrhood,  who  is  betrothed  to 
the  miller's  absent  son.  The  arrival  of  a 
blind  beggar,  with  a  blind  granddanghter, 
who  are  in  some  myaterions  way  connected 
with  his  secret,  throws  Michael,  the  miller's 
man,  into  great  anxiety ;  and  in  passing  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  blind  beggar 
Bardsley  is  the  most  original  and  amnaing 
character  in  the  book,  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  tells  Polly,  his  granddaughter,  who  is  half 
idiotic : — ■ 

"  I'm  well  aware  as  you're  not  strong,  and  cao't 
reckon  on  your  mind  in  the  right  place  and  the 
right  time,  and  it  ain't  for  my  sake  but  vour  own 
hiotirely  as  I  could  wish  for  you  to  brealt  off  this 
sort  o'  childish  way  you  has  of  roaring  out  over 
a  bit  of  trouble,  which  as  I've  told  you  often  is  a 
thing  ssws'ie  all  bom  to,  and  as  runs  in  your  own 
ftnaij  most  perticklerly." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  the 
secret  oomea  oat,  and  the  third  ahows  the 
coneeqnences  of  it,  which  are  not  so  very 
fearfnl  after  all.  There  are  very  few  cha- 
racters in  the  book,  and  if  the  emotional  and 
descriptive  parts  had  been  restrained,  the 
plot,  with  the  exception  of  the  end,  which  we 
think  is  an  anti-climax,  wonld  have  entitled 
the  book  to  a  high  place  among  the  fictions 
of  the  day  ;  but  we  cannot  feel  the  reality  of 
a  miller's  man  of  whom  it  is  written  "  that 
with  eyes  closed  in  rapture,  Michael  erected 
liimself,  turned  his  dark  face  skywards,  and 
laughed."  Or  again,  when  he  bears  a  sky- 
lark that  "  starts  np  out  of  the  silence  and 
langnor,  like  a  sadden  sweet  deed  from  a 
stagnant  life,  he  looked  up  and  laughed, 
and  muttered,  while  his  worn  nptomed  eyes 
danced  in  light,  'Well  said,  little  silver- 
pipe,  I  believe  you  too.'  What  was  said 
and  what  believed  in  lay  between  Michael 
and  the  apeck  growing  more  and  more 
minute  against  the  blanched  blue  of  the 
evening  sky,"  And  this  fine  writing  turns 
to  bathos  occasionally,  as  when  "  those  tiny 
dents  "  on  the  grey-walled  church  are  ac- 
connted  for  "as  if  through  Time  having  let 
80  many  of  hia  baby  years  cat  their  teeth 
on  it ;  "  or  again,  when  Michael  "  looks  out 
of  the  window  in  the  early  morning,  pushes 
back  his  cap,  and  throws  npward,  as  if 
straight  into  God's  eyes,  a   smile  of  irre- 

Sreeaible,  lowly,  but  full-hearted  congmta. 
ition."  There  is  plenty  of  imaginative 
power  in  Miss  Sanndera'  writing,  and  an 
abundant  gift  of  words  ;  but  her  style  needs 
pruning  and  dramatic  force,  the  force  which 
will  faithfully  represent,  not  what  a  person's 
feelings  and  actions  wonld  be  under  certain 
circamstancea  if  that  person's  mind  were 
regulated  by  Miss  Saunders'  will,  but  what 
he  would  really  think  and  do  if  left  to  himself. 


We  have  traces  of  an  inspiration  derived 
from  Miss  Broughton  in  Comin'  tkro'  Ihe 
Rye.  It  ia  written  with  an  ease  and  light- 
ness which  make  it  readable,  though  it  con- 
descends every  now  and  then  to  vulgarity, 
and  also  to  such  words  as  "unhungry," 
"  houghten,"  4<i.  Its  bero  "  looks  deep  into 
the  heroine's  laughing  foce  with  his  brown, 
brown  eyes,  that  ore  self-willed  and  strong 
and  tender  at  one  and  the  same  time ; "  and 
it  quotes  poetry  and  quotes  it  wrong,  as  in 
Shakspere's  lines  where  it  speaks  about 
"  Pale  primroBes 
That  die  unmvrmurtd," 
when  it  shonid  be  "  unmarried ; "  and  in 
Jean  Ingelow's  song  "  When  sparrows 
build,"  where  our  anthor  quotes  with  great 
approbation  a  line  about 

"  The  faded  benle  o'cfhead." 
totally  oblivions  of  what  "  bente  "  are,  or 
that  the  word  in  the  original  is  "  o'erspread," 
which  makes  sense,  while  her  quotation  is 
nonsense.  The  book  conveys  the  impression 
of  being  written  very  rapidly,  and  aome- 
what  recklessly,  and  it  rattles  on  cheerily 
tbroogb  all  dificnltics.  The  heroine  is  one 
of  a  very  large  family,  who  have  a  disagree- 
able father,  styled  "  the  governor "  all 
through  the  story.  She  has,  of  course,  two 
lovers — one  good  and  sensible  and  devoted  to 
her,  and  him  of  "  the  brown,  brown  eyes  " 
whom  she  prefers.  The  latter,  who  has  the 
remarkably  ugly  name  of  Paul  Vaaher,  has 
broken  off  a  foolish  engagement,  and  engages 
himself  to  our  heroine  Nelly,  whom  he  sees 
"  comin'  thro'  the  rye "  with  a  crown  of 
poppies  on  ber  head  ;  but  very  utiforeseen 
circumstances  arise,  through  the  wickedness 
of  his  first  love,  who  pats  Nelly's  marriage 
to  somebody  else  into  the  paper,  and  in  ten 
days  (an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  for 
all  that  happens  in  them)  these  two  hap|^ 
lives  are  blighted.  At  the  end  we  hear  of 
Paul  Vaaher  in  heaven,  expecting  to  see 
Nelly  "comin'  thro'  the  rye,  God's  rye." 
What  is  the  meaning  of  "  God's  rye,"  with 
which  the  book  closes  emphatically,  we  can- 
not tell  ;  it  reminds  us  irresistibly  of  C,  S.  C.'s 
line,  "  We  thrid  God's  cowslips  as  erst  His 
heather,"  and  we  wonder  that  the  author's 
own  sense  of  humour,  which  is  evidently 
strong,  did  not  make  her  think  of  the  same 
thing. 

Mrs.  Newman's  Jean  Is  the  most 
gushing,  unpractical,  and  foolish  young  per- 
son that  ever  took  upon  herself  the  duties 
of  companion  or  governess.  She  is  always 
"blushing  rosy  red"  and  shedding  "deli- 
cious tears."  She  talks  about  "  a  tiny  little  " 
of  things,  she  throws  ber  arms  round  the 
neck  of  the  nearest  housemaid  whenever 
her  feelings  are  too  much  for  her ;  for  a 
considerable  time  she  keeps  a  will  hidden 
which  wonld  make  her  wealthy  while  she 
nearly  starves,  and  draws  a  good  woman 
who  is  kind  to  her  into  difficulties  on  her 
behalf.  5er  death  is  put  into  the  news- 
paper when  she  is  not  dead,  and  she  becomes 
companion  to  her  own  mother  without  ever 
knowing  it.  These  indications  of  the  plot 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  people  sure 
that  there  is  plenty  of  incident  in  the  book, 
and  some  people  like  a  gushing  heroine. 

The  Garden  of  Women,  by  Sarah  Tytler,  is 
a  charming  volume  of  stories,  mostly  reprints 
from  Frater    and    the  CornkUl  Magaxine. 


The  stories  are  told  with  a  graphic  sprigbtli- 
ness  and  a  grace  and  delicacy  of  touch  that 
make  them.  Miaa  Tytler's  specialiie.  The 
little  plots  ore  so  clear  and  well-balanced, 
the  sketches  of  character,  however  slight, 
are  all  so  thoroughly  defined,  that  none  of 
them  are  nnintereating.  We  like  "  B.no  " 
(Keeping  Faith)  one  of  the  best,  and  well 
remember  the  charm  it  had  for  many  readers 
when  it  appeared  not  very  long  ago  in  the 
Cm-nldll ;  but  the  "  Lent  LUy  "  (Bae  GifTord) 
and  the  "Sprig  of  Heather"  and  "Sweet 
Pea  "  are  almost  as  delightful  in  their  own 
way.  F.  M.  Owem. 


CUKREirT  UTBRATUBB. 


Thb  new  Aldine  edition  of  Ccm^beiri  Poeti- 
cal Work*  (Oeoifce  Bell  &  Sons)  wiU  suggot 
anew  for  the  couaideration  of  poetical  atudenta 
one  of  the  moit  curious  of  poetical  Bnanialiee. 
For  mere  and  pure  "  bloodatimngneas  "  Oampbell'a 
three  great  martial  lyrics  probably  stand  alone — 
or  if  notalone,in  the  company  only  of  Brant  Lori 
WiUotighbj/,  of  Drayton's  Agituxmrt,  and  of  the 
SchwertUed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knguid  ad- 
miration with  which  one  endeavours  to  read  the 
remaindar  of  hia  poems — numerous  as  aw  the  lines 
which  have  somehow  commended  themselves  to 
the  general  memoiy — is  perhapa  not  the  most 
desirable  crown  for  a  poet.  Au.  Allingham  has 
written  a  hiogiaphico-cntical  introduction  fur  this 
volume — which  introduction  wa  would  praise,  if 
we  could.  Mr.  AJIingham's  style  appears  to  ua  to 
be  that  of  .a  man  who  haa  endeavoured  to  achieve 
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duoing  a  by  no  means  lovely  patchwork.  Neither 
are  his  critical  deliveranceahappj.  The  meimsidia 
the  "Battle  of  the  Baltic" — upon  whom  Ur.  Allin^- 
ham  has  committed  an  aggravated  assault — u 
Burel;  a  harmless  personage  with  some  peculiar 
local  propriety.  The  verdict  on  "  Lochiel,"  that 
"  there  is  a  superabundance  of  blood  in  the  ri^ 
ture,"  shows  a  strange  critical  insensibility.  The 
poem  ia  a  viium — and  the  aufiuaion  of  the  hue  of 
blood  over  everything  is  one  of  its  most  character- 
istic features.  But  it  is  easy  to  skip  Mr.  AUing- 
ham's  piefiace,  and  then  we  have  in  the  book  a 
full,  convenient,  and  sstiifactory  edition  of  a  poet 
whose  position  ia  generally  easy  to  feel,  however 
specifically  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine. 

Oleanin^  for  the  Curiou*.  Collated  by  C.  0. 
Bomhough,  A.M.,  M.D.  (Low  &  Oo.)  If  Dr. 
Bombouirh  by  means  cf  the  quotation  from  Ruth 
which  stands  on  his  title-psgb  leads  any  of  the 
curious  to  expect  an  "  ephan  of  good  corn  irom 
his  book,  he  will  not,  it  may  safely  be  said,  leave 
them  long  in  that  expectation.    Like  Ruth  he  has 

K'  »ned  diligently,  but  unlike  her  he  seema  to 
ve  quite  for^tteu  to  beat  out  that  he  has  gleaned. 
Beginning  with  a  chapt«r  on  "  Alphabetical 
Whims,"  Dr.  Bombough  treats  us  in  the  course  of 
the  volume  to  copious  iUostratdons  of  all  binds  of 
eccentric  verse,  churchyard  literature,  epigrams, 
puzzles,  foucies  of  fact,  historical  memoranda, 
Sc,  winding  up  with  a  law  odds  and  ends  strung 
together  under  the  conveniently  vague  title  of 
"  Life  and  Death."  In  such  a  large  and  hetero- 
geneuua  collection  there  must  of  course  be  a  great 
deal  to  interest  and  amuse,  but  Dr.  Bonibough 
seems  to  forget  that  many  things  which  might 
suit  the  *'  Varieties  Oelumn  "  of  a  provincial  news- 
paper are  umply  astounding  in  a  hook  which 
purports  "  At  one  time  to  rescue  iiom  oblivion 
fugitive  thoughts  which  the  world  should  '  not 
wulingly  let  oie,'  at  another  to  restore  to  sunlight 
germs  which  have  been  too  long  '  underkept  and 
down  supprest.' "  The  book  seems  American,  and 
it  ia  a  little  unfamiliar  for  us  to  have  names  of 
towns  which  occur  both  in  England  and  America 
msriied  with  the  «icUtic  "  Eng." 
Cabor  SwAinsoH  in  Tht 
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</'  tit  Aet  of  Vm/ormit^  (Mumj),  has  given  io 
great  detail  an  account  of  the  proceodinga  ofGon- 
rocUicni  and  of  the  two  Hoiuea  of  Parliament  in 
dte  rerisioii  of  the  Pmyer  Book  and  the  production 
of  this  important  atatuts.  This  ia  founded  on  the 
memotkndA  Tec«iitly  dtBCOrered  in  tile  House  of 
Lords,  ^hichenable  ns  totRLcedikj  by  day  the  altar- 
sdoiiB  made  in  the  Bill  in  the  coursa  of  diacuBuou. 
The  Kll  is  nrintedas  it  left  the  Lorda.and  special 
^p»  ie  DSea  to  incUcate  the  changw  inade  liy  the 
Ciunmona.  B;  this  meana,  with  the  help  of  Canon 
Swunson'a  elucidatory  remarks,  a  clear  insight  is 
sifen  into  tlie  aims  and  temper  of  the  Tarious 
Dodien  irhoae  ooncuirence  was  neceasary,  which 
will  be  of  the  atmoat  use  to  the  historian  even 
whan  the  special  circoniatancea  whicb  are  just  now 
dtvring  attention  to  the  Aet  shall  have  passed 


9  history  and  historiography  of  a 
city  which,  after  Bome,  has  hardly  any  equal. 
Psm  SchefTer-Boicborst's  Fiorettimer  Studiin 
centaina  a  raiics  of  critical  diaaertations  on  the 
foiKed  chroiuclee  known  hitherto  bv  the  names  of 
Maleapini  and  Dino  Oompanii,  ana  on  such  other 
BOnrcM  aa  were  chiefly  uied  tj  Giovanni  Villani 
for  oompiling  thti  history  of  Florence  during  the 
twelM)  and  thirteenth  centuries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Itloria  delta  RepabbHca  di  FiraToe,  by 
tbe  celebrated  Marchess  Oino  Oapponi,  will  be 
veteomed  by  the  schohua  of  all  cultivated  na- 
tions. Id  ^te  of  two  such  historinna,  however, 
tiiere  ia  ilill  room  for  another  fellow-worker, 
Docoments  only  referred  to  by  SchefTei^Boichorst 
■re  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  earliest  hia- 
iarj  of  the  city,  hardly  touched  by  Giao  Onpponi, 
aince  he  starts  only  from  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth centmy,  is  moat  conscientiously  elucidated 
in  Dr.  Otto  Hartwig's  Qudien  und  fbnchungtn 
our  a&tatim  OetehieMa  der  Stadt  ITormiz  (Erater 
neil,  Maxbuig,  1876),  quarto  (iliii,  95). 
This  geDtlsmaQ,  already  lavourably  known  by  his 
books  and  treatisee  on  the  history,  antiquities,  art, 
and  literature  of  Sicily,  has  fately  turned  his 
•ttention  to  Central  Italy.  After  considerable  la- 
bonra,  he  communicatee  the  results  of  his  re- 
seaiches  in  the  archivea  and  librariee  of  Florence, 
Lucca,  and  Siena,  in  which  he  has  been  most 
hbarallysupported  by  the  assistance  of  certain  well- 
known  local  biatoHans. 

The  &at  instalment  of  Dr.  Hartwig's  work, 
which  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  second  and  con- 
cladin^part,  begins  with  a  critical  t«xt  of  the 
OttlajiorerainorumtKna  the  only  extant  manu- 
tcrint  which  was  never  printed  before,  and  which 
in  net  appears  to  be  the  earlieet  production  of 
Tlorentine  historit^rrapby  of  which  the  author  is 
buwD.  The  editor  discusses  in  an  elaborate 
introdoction  whatever  is  to  be  nthered  about  the 
psjBOD  and  the  time  of  the  Index  Sataanome, 
whose  oajrative  atop*  ahort  in  the  middle  of  a 
eeatextoe  referring  to  the  year  1231.  He  diavs 
luB  conclusiona  with  regard  to  the  relative  value 
of  a  chronicle  which,  though  ita  opening  lines  are 
fra^nnentary,  bc^ns  with  the  days  of  Cicero  and 
Julius  Caesar. 


Florence  mannscript,  to  which  are  added  in  col- 
lateral columns,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  a  ver- 
noD  in  the  Trecento  language  from  a  mamiacript  at 
Iiooca,  aa  well  aa  a  reprint  of  the  Iiibro  Fietotrmo. 
It  is  this  Florentine  chronicle  in  which  occur  the 
very  nuiaeir  talea  told  by  the  women  of  Florence 
to  their  children  according  to  Oaccisguida,  Para- 
<«M),  zv.  123:— 


The  student  will  find  again  in  the  learned  intro- 
duction a  string  of  valuable  remarks  on  the 
legendary,  or  rather  prehistoric,  antecedents  of  the 
dij,  whose  inhatutanta  in  Dante's  time  were  not 


satisfied  with  an  origin  so  lata  aa  Caesar  and 
Octavianus. 

The  third  and  last  item  in  the  present  pub- 
lication is  a  dissertation  by  Dr.  I^rtwig  him- 
self on  Florence,  from  its  foundation  about  190 
B.C,  to  the  bc^nning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  author  shows  how  the  city  was  re-founded 
by  Augustus,  who  named  her  Julia  Augusta 
I^rentia,  and  how  she  had  in  later  tunee  a  very 
chequered  destinj^,  though  the  story  of  ber  de- 
struction by  Tolila  (alias  Attila),  and  her  re- 
building by  Cbarlee  the  Great,  is  doubUess 
legendiuy.  Moreover,  Dr.  Hartwig  is  able  to 
trace  the  original  square  of  the  Boman  walls  in 
connexion  and  comparison  with  the  later  me- 
diaeval circumvallatlon,  both  from  diggings  at 
the  spot  and  from  some  very  curious  notices 
occurring  in  these  early  chronu^es.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  politico-ecclesiastical  events,  which 
shook  Florence  as  the  residence  of  the  great 
OountesB  Mathildia  to  the  very  bottom  in  the  days 
of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  and  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
is  well  worth  a  careful  perusal. 

The  second  portion  of  this  interesting  work, 
which  is  nearly  ready  for  press,  is  to  contain 
extensive  commentaries  on  the  earliest  annals,  a 
complete  list  of  the  Consuls  and  Podestas,  a  ^s- 
sertation  on  the  so-called  Oironiwn  Bruneltt  La- 
tinif  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  annalistic  Gegta 
FlorerUinontm,  trom  which  Villani  and  other  his- 
torians of  Florence  derive  nearly  all  their  know- 
ledge down  to  the  year  1308. 

Dr.  Wtlib,  in  The  Sietory  of  Prrdm/.ardiim 
(Oassell,  Fetter,  4  Galpin)— now  being  issued  in 
parts,  and  widely  advertised  na  "  a  new  and  im- 
portant work  which  all  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting a  true  Protestant  feeling  throughout  the 
land  "  are  eamestiy  besought  to  circulate — repre- 
sents the  Albigenses  to  his  uneducated  readers  as 
a  primitive  Church,  holding  pure  doctrines,  which 
suffered  persecution  for  justice'  sake,  and  sur- 
rendered a  noble  arm^  of  martyrs  to  witness 
with  their  blood  "  sgamst  the  corruptions  of  the 
Ohnrch  of  Bome."  Aa  the  Acadbmt  finds  its 
way  to  the  drawing-room  as  well  as  the  library, 
it  would  scarcely  be  prudent  to  attempt  here  any 
elucidation  of  so  unsavoury  a  subject  sa  that  of 
the  doctrines  held  and  tiie  practices  adopted 
by  the  Albigenses.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
curious  in  such  matters  will  find  a  very  full,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  impartial  account  of  the 
mediaeval  sects  generally,  in  the  Protestant  Hahn 
(^Oe»chkhie  der  Katxer,  vol.  i.,  Stuttgart^  1846), 
whose  statements  are  fortified  in  everj  instance 
by  copious  referencea — a  method  of  compiling 
ecclesiastical  history  which  we  would  venture  to 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie. 

Getchk/Ue  der  OtrutUiA-LaUinuiAen  LUrra- 
tur.  VonA.  Ebert.  (Leipzig:  VogeL)  Ebertis 
known  already  by  several  interesting  monographs 
vpon  the  apolo^sts  and  upon  the  Christian  poets ; 
and  as  both  thme  subjects  are  exhaustible,  he  has 
ventured  npon  a  larger  one,  and  undertaken  a 

Sneral  history  of  mediaeval  literature,  of  which 
I  present  work  may  be  regarded  aa  the  first  in- 
stalment, as  up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  all 
literature  was  Ohristian,  and  even  ecclesiastical. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  writer,  at  starting, 
had  precisely  foreseen  the  nature  of  his  task ;  for 
his  selection  is  made  decidedly  more  with  re- 
ference to  what  at  our  day  is  considered 
literature  than  with  reference  to  die  propoi~ 
tion  in  which  different  writers  helped  to  con- 
atitute  the  common  stock  of  notions  and  images 
upon  which  mediaeval  literature  went  to  work. 
For  instance,  no  writer  waa  more  influential 
than  Gregory  the  Great,  but  he  is  very  lon^, 
very  dull,  and  it  sounds  plausible  to  say  that  his 
fantastic  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job  does  not 
belong  to  literature,  and  so  be  ia  diamiaaed  in  some 
sixteen  pages  after  a  very  perfunctory  account  of 
his  Dialogues,  with  a  nther  fuller  treatment  of  his 
metrical  significance,  as  marking  the  transition 
from  metrical  to  rhythmical  hymns.    If  it  was 


still  uncertain  to  the  author  how  much  of  the 
patristic  writings  had  passed  into  mediaeval 
literature,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  describe 
the  whole  activity  of  each  writer  at  a  length  pro- 
portioned to  his  contemporary  rank ;  but  this,  of 
course,  would  have  required  philosophical  and 
theological  knowledge,  and  perhaps  some  accuracy 
of  thought,  which  can  hanlly  he  expected  of  a 
writer  who  renrda  Bede's  Life  of  St,  Cuthbert 
as  an  historic^  romance,  marely  because  Bede, 
like  St,  Cuthbert,  bebeved  in  contemporary  mira- 
cles. This  is  the  mora  inexcusable,  because  in ' 
treating  Sulpicius  Severus's  life  of  St.  Martin  the 
writer  shows  a  great  deal  of  acuCecesa  in  auggeat- 
ing  how  more  or  less  imaginary  miracles  come  to 
be  supported  by  contemporary  evidence.  Such 
evidence,  however  miatakeu,  belongs  to  history, 
not  to  historical  romance.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
Bay  much  of  the  treatment  of  authora  hkc  Jerome 
and  Augustin ;  their  principal  works,  or  those  of 
them  which  are  regarded  as  literary,  are  analysed 
in  a  painstaking  way,  hut  with  no  particular 
insight  into  their  characteristic  ideas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  account  of  the  apolo- 
gists, all  of  whom  the  author  thinks  made  use 
of  Minucius  Felix,  is  verv  suggestive  and  good. 
One  curious  inference  the  author  is  perhaps 
too  discreet  to  draw,  that  Paganism  succumbed  to 
a  criticism  as  unfair  and  inadequate  as  Voltaire's 
criticism  of  Christianity.  Still  better  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poets,  whose  intrinsic  literary  merila 
are  scrutinised  with  exemplary  patience  and  a 
skill  which  almost  convinces  the  reader  that  solid 
results  are  reached.  Perhaps  patience  and  skill 
are  rather  thrown  awa^  on  writers  like  Commodian 
or  Dracontius,  but  it  la  a  gain  to  have  our  atten- 
tion called  to  the  services  of  Prudeutius  as  the 
creator  of  the  ballad,  and  it  is  promising  for  the 
fiitura  portions  of  the  work  to  observe  how  in- 
geniously the  author  traces  the  spirit  of  modem 
Spanish  literature  in  Prudentiua,  and  that  of 
NorthemFrench  literature  in  PaulinusandSidrauaB 
Apollinaris.  Eduob. 


NOTES  AJm  NEWS. 
Wx  understand  that  the  article  in  tiie  coirent  num- 
ber of  the  Brkiih  Quarta-ty  ReoUm  on  "  Augusta 
Trevirorum  "  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Fiewian. 

Thx  firat  volume  of  the  loog-eipected  Hutory 
of  Co-operation  in  England,  Dv  Oeoige  Jscw 
Holvoake,  embracing  the  perioJl  from  1814  to 
183S,  will  be  published  in  a  few  daya. 

Mr.  W.  Cabxw  HAELirr  has  in  the  press  a 
supplement  to  his  Saad-Sook  to  the  Popuiar, 
Poetical,  and  Dramatic  Literature  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Inetmtion  of  Priating  to  the 
Beatoration  (J.  R.  Smith,  1867).  The  new 
volume  will  be  uniform  in  die  and  type  with  its 

fredecessor,  and  will  contain  the  results  of  lib. 
laxlitt's  unwearied  gleanings  irom  rare  books 
during  the  last  seven  years. 

As  a  compliment  to  its  English  subscribers,  who 
number  twenty-five  out  of  its  list  of  360memhen, 
the  Old-French  Test  Society  has  resolved  to  re- 
print and  re-edit  "  The  Debate  betweene  the 
Seraldet  of  Englimde  and  Fraanee,  compylad  by 
Jhone  Coke,  Olerk  of  the  Statutee  of  the  Staple  of 
Weatmynater,"  black  letter.  As  the  volume  con- 
dndes  with  three  pages  of  verses  addressed  by 
Ooketo  the  enemies  ofEdwardVL  (Hazlitt),its 
date  must  be  about  ISfiO  a-d. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  N.  Pocock,  aa- 
thor  of  Frincmlet  of  the  Beformatioa,  intends  to 
publish  very  snortiy  a  aeriea  of  documents  which 
will  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  fecta  detailed 
in  that  work. 

Mbssrs.  Abel  Ebtwood  Ain>  Soir  have  in 
preparation  a  new  and  complete-  edition  of  the 
poems  and  songs  of  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh,  confes- 
sedly the  first  of  those  who  have  illustrated  in  its 
ovm  dialect  the  poetical  side  of  Lancashira  life, 
and  not  only  in  Doric,  bat  in  cultivated  English 
also,  a  poet  of  great  lyrical  power  and  beauty. 
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n  Club  of  OLiBgoiv  hae  just  Best 
ontitefiTut  iuae  for  the  third  year  1873~-l,coiiBiHt> 
ii^  of  Samuel  Rowlande's  Mora  Knaou  Yet?  no 
^i»;TheEnax<tofHafU,\&U;  The  MtlanclmUe 
:atight,  1815;  Lodge's  PMi»:  Hortmired  with 
PMoraa SormeU,  1593:  and  The  Divtl  Coniwred, 
1B06.  The  text  of  Patrick  HwHifty's  Pettieai 
Worla,  1622,  ia  ready,  butwBita  for  Dr.  D.  Lain^'a 
titroduction  to  it.  The  Club  hopes  to  issue  this 
year  the  second  part  of  the  Bammtyue  MS. ; 
and  has  in  the  preM  Rowlands's  Bttraymg  of 
Chritt,  1598;  'Tn  Merrie  when  Gostipt  Merte, 
1602;  A  Sacred  Memoria,  161»;  and  Lodpe's 
OrfAaroB .-  Diogenes  in  hit  Sirtffalaritie,  1691  ;  The 
Wotmdi  of  Vimll  War,  1S94.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Olub,  Mr.  AIot.  Smith,  Laurel- 
hHnk  Place,  Shawhuids,  Qlaagow,  -will  be  i^ieatly 
obliged  by  information  about  any  of  the  follow- 
ing rare  tmeta  of  Samuel  Rovlande,  as  the  OInb 
wantB  to  reprint  them,  but  can  find  no  copy  of 
■ny  of  them : — Tit  Mvrrie  mhen  Oom^  Mr«te,''2tiA 
«dil£on,  1606,  for  collation ;  A  Theatre  of  J)e~ 
Gghtfid  Recreativn,  4to,  1605 ;  Demoeritvi,  or  Dr. 
Merry-mrm,  4to,  1607 ;  Six  London  Qotnpa,  $w. 
(mentioned  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue),  1607; 
e/u^  Earl  of  Waneieke,  Lond.  by  Edward  All-de, 
4to,  no  date. 

Mb,  Kbsworiii's  reprint  of  Merry  DroSery 
(Boston ;  Roberts)  ie  just  ready. 

Thb  Beport  of  the  oommittee  appointed  to 
•zamine  into  the  alleged  errors  in  the  Lthographed 
fitcsimile  of  Lebor  na  Huidre  haa  just  reached  ui. 
It  leaves  us  in  ignorance  as  to  tha  composition  of 
the  committee,  but  it  betrays  the  bet  that  its 
BuiD  object  waa  to  exculpate  the  copyists  aa  far 
•s  poBBible.  So  it  ia  very  significant  when  these 
fl^^erte,  if  such  they  are,  admit  that  the  copy  is 
M>t  quits  accurate  in  ten  cases  out  of  the  twenty 
alleged  by  Mr.  Stokes ;  of  course,  tlu^  take  ean, 
•8  a  rule,  to  qualify  the  inaeeunmeB  as  very 
trifling,  but  we  are  not  aui»  that  pnctised  tmcera 
VToold  agree  with  them  on  that  point.  One  CSJI- 
not  help  thinking  that  the  Report  read  in  thia 
light  virtually  admits  the  inaccuracy  of  the  copy 
in  three  more  eases,  eapeciallv  aa  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded aa  a  point  in  lavour  of  the  copyists  that, 
when  a  chanict«r  may  be  read  la  n  or  u,  for 
BiBtanee,  they  reproduce  it  as  a  decided  a  or  a 
decided   u,   rather   than   by   a   character  equally 

Suivocal  with  the  original.  On  the  whole,  then, 
r.  Stokea  seems  to  have  the  best  of  it  in  thirteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
work  is  established.  But  whether  "  auch  errors 
as  have  !j«n  proved  to  exist  mnst,"  as  the  Report 
tells  us, "  be  eTpected  to  occur  in  all  human  work," 
K  a  question  which  demanda  the  Academy's  moat 
leHoua  consideration,  and  one  on  which  we  could 
offir  it  no  advice. 

It  was  not  likely  that  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer 
would  hUow  Mr.  Motley's  version  of  Damevelt's 
&1I  ta  remain  without  repl^.  In  his  Maurice  et 
JBamenelf,  (Utrenht:  Keminir  et  Fils)  he  has 
answered  in  the  best  possible  wav  by  reprinting 
from  the  Archiset  ile  la  Maisoti  d'Orange  Nnami 
fte  corref.r  on  dunce  between  Maurice  and  his  cousin 
William  Louie,  together  with  his  own  introduc- 
tion to  tbc  volume,  in  which  that  correspondence 
Is  found.  To  thia  he  has  added  a  long  and  dis- 
ciufwve  preface  in  which  he  expresses  hia  high 
sdmiratinn  of  Mr.  Motley's  powers,  but  gives 
reasons  for  thinking  that  ha  has  misapprehended 
both  Maurice's  character  nnd  the  nature  of  the  re- 
Tolntdon  of  1618.  Mr.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  is, 
as  IS  well  known,  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  but  even  those  who  do  not 
agree  wth  him  on  this  point  will  hardly  deny 
that  hp  hns  shown  good  cause  for  questioning  Mr. 
Hotiey's  inferences. 

PBontmoB  0.  F.  Hastt  has  printed  at  Rio  de 
Janwro  an  interesting  brochure  on  the  Ama- 
zonian Tortoise  Myths.  He  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  these  narrations  from  the 
Indiana,  and  it  wns  only  when  they  were  sur- 
loiuided  by  the  circumstances  "  that  make  story- 


lytbs  are 
told  not  in  Portuguese  but  in  the  Lin^roa  geral, 
and  the  same  story  is  found  with  but  slight  varia- 
tions from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas  tfl 
Tahatfnga  on  the  frontiers  of  Peru.  I'rofessor 
Hnrtt  doea  not  think  it  probable  tJiat  those  fables 
have  been  introduced  by  the  negroes.  There  are 
mytha  of  "  the  Paitiina,  the  wondei>-workiag  sou 
of  woman  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  females  with 
only  one  huBhand,"  of  Kurupfia  the  wood-devil, 
of  water-aprites,  and  of  a  species  of  were-wolves. 
The  tortoise  myths  narTate  the  stratagems  by 
which  the  creature  outxuns  the  deer,  cheats  a 
man,  kills  two  JBguars,  provokea  a  contest  of 
rtrength  between  the  tapir  and  the  whale,  kills  a 

^1182  and  makes  a  whistle  of  one  of  his  bones, 
Ls  an  opossum  by  inducing  him  tA  buiy  him- 
self, sends  ihe  jaguar  on  a  fool's  errand,  &c.  These 
are  all  explained  by  Professor  Hartt  aa  sun  and 
moon  myths. 

Toe  Reoue  CHlique  at  the  10th  instant  contains 
an  unpuUished  letter  of  Schl^;el,  in  the  possession 
of  yf.  E.  Eg^r,  which  is  interesting  as  fihowing 
the  'gr^t  critic's  tender  lef^d  for  Mdme.  de 
Staef,  who  had  just  died.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Foudroji  pur  la  perfa  inuaenw  qno  j'ai  &ille 
quelque  pr^coce  (ait)  qu'eUe  fit,  je  suis  iDcapable  de 
voir  personne,  autrement  j'auroia  amnrinieiit  it&  chcz 
vnus,  pour  voiis  t^moigner  ma  reconaoisssnce  de 
toutcs  vos  boDt^s.  et  surtoat  de  I'int^t  qne  vous 
aveE  toujours  pria  i,  la  mnladie  de  nion  illnslro  et  im- 
mortelle protcctFice.  Devunt  partir  ce  Boir  pour  la 
Suisee  pour  remplir  un  devoir  triate  et  sacrA,  jovous 
tuis  mts  udieuz  par  krit. 

"  Je  Tons  renvoye  les  livres  que  vons  m'avei  si 
libfraleraeot  communiqniB,  et  j'eapiro  <^nfl  vous  lea 
trauverez  soigneosement  conaervia.  J'eu  joins  la  note 
i  cette  lettre. 

"Je  ne  aais  pas  quHud  je  rsTieadrai  i  Fans. 
Vanillas  m^  conservsr  un  hon  eoavenir  et  eroire  a 
I'aaaunnce  de  mas  sentinena  Ua  plus  empress^ 

"  J'ai  rhonneuT  d'etre, 
"  Honrienr, 

"  V,  It.  h.  et  tr.  obi.  sscTitsur. 

"A.  Vi.  o*  Scm-BOBL. 
Monsieur   Langl^,   chevalier,   etc. 
,    ■),   4  U   Bibliothiqoe    Eojalo.      Ci-joint    3 
volnmee." 

Thx  May  and  June  numbets  of  the  lyeiaatcAe 
JahrbOeher  contain  an  interesting  discussion  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  semi-official  task  of 
editing  the  Moimmenta  Oermamae  is  being  carried 
on.  The  subject  ia  one  that  presents  wider  inte- 
rests than  those  appertaining  to  it  aa  a  mere 
question  of  GFerman  literary  management,  and 
in  Professor  Bninner's  protest  agwnst  the  un- 
wieldy dimensions,  expensive  forma,  and  arbitrary 
system  pursued  in  the  publication  of  these  stan- 
dard national  racords,  other  eommissiona  besides 
those  of  Imperial  Gtermany  might  find  useful 
hints.  Profcesor  G.  Waitz,  in  hia  defence  of  the 
nndertj^ng  for  which  be  is  now  the  reapocsible 
director,  explains  that  the  alphabetical  order  of 
anangement  to  which  Dr.  Brunner  had  objected 
in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  I«ws  was  dire 
to  the  nccidentnl  circumstance  that  Br.  Herkel 
had  completed  the  "  I-eges  Alamannorum "  and 
the  "  Leges  Bajnvariorum "  before  any  others  in 
the  series  were  ready,  mnd  that  for  uniformity's 
aake  the  alphabetical  order  was  thenceforth 
adopted.  Professor  Waits  admits  tha  tardiness 
and  shortcomings  charged  against  tbe  department 
of  the  "L^es,  when  compared  with  the  courae 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  "  Scriptores,"  but  he 
pleads  in  extenuation  tbe  magnitude  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  subdivisioB  nnder  a 
number  of  bands.  He  does  not,  however,  as  fkr 
as  we  can  see,  explain  or  extenuate  the  pmclace 
objected  to  1:^  Dr.  Brunner  of  printing  n  folio 
boohs  intended  to  be  carefully  stadied  and  fre- 
quently eonaulted  by  jurists,  nor  that  of  having 
given  notes  and  jirefacee  in  Larin  in  esses  wli^« 
clear  definitions  in  the  vmiacular  would  seem  to 
be  especially  called  for. 
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I  IiT  snother  papei  in  the  same  journal,  Samuel 
Pufiendorf  is  drawn  forth  from  hia  obecurity  by 
Kerr  von  Traitachke.  The  almost  total  abeence  of 
letters  or  aay  other  direct  memoriaU  of  tiie  gre«t 
Saxon  thinker,  whose  hand  was  raised  against  all 
men,  and  who  was  at  oDce  admired  and  hated  br 
his  brother  scholars,  has  made  his  task  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  writer  is  tlie 
more  to  be  thanked  for  the  new  light  whicli  he 
has  tihrown  on  the  diaiacter  of  Pu&odocf,  who  w 
known  to  us  rather  as  the  erudito  Froteetant 
jurist  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  as  tha  oi^ 
ginal  thinker,  keen  wit,  accomplished  tcaveUer, 
and  acute  politiciui,  which  ha  really  was.  We 
can  Bcaroely  wonder  at  the  storm  of  wrath  and. 
perplexity  excited  in  the  minds  of  princes,  eonr- 
tiers,  and  professors  by  the  opinions  advanced  in 
his  scathing  satire,  entitled  Severini  de  Meeauihrnti^ 
de  Statu  Imperii  (published  anonymously  in  1667 
in  his  thirty-fifdi  year),  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
he  could  sug|^  no  remedy  for  the  deep  seated 
leuoDs  whicli  he  broi^ht  to  view  in  his  demon- 
stration of  the  conditions  of  the  head  and 
extremities  of  the  entire  body  politic  of  Garmany, 
but  the  nnedr  extinction  of  die  mde  line  of 
Hapsburgf  Hett  v.  Treitschke  has  given  ns  a 
clear  description  of  tha  current  mode  of  thougiit 
in  German  nnivereitiee  and  at  GermMi  Courts  at 
the  time  when  Pulfendorf  and  hia  contemponry 
and  opponent  LeibnitI  were  at  the  xenith  of  tbeir 
fiune  in  regard  to  this  and  other  ptnnts. 

Ta£  well-known  German  critic,  Herr  Julian 
Schmidt,  has  bean  giving  the  readers  of  the 
AUffemeine  Zeitang  a  minute  analysis  of  the  cha- 
racter and  style  of  the  late  Charles  Eingsley'a 
earlier  novels,  more  especially  Alton  Locke  and 
Hypatia.  The  writer's  intimate  acqusintanoe  wiUi 
English  literature  and  with  our  social  and  ptditical 
history  durii^the  last  half  oentury,  enables  him 
to  judge  of  Kingsley's  works  from  a  broader  and 
more  comparative  point  of  view  than  any  uausUy 
at  the  command  of  a  foiugn  critic.  'Thua,  fw- 
instance,  in  estimating  tbe  merits  of  Wettward 
Ho!  he  compares  the  aut^r's  pictures  of  the 
Elizabethan  times  with  those  given  by  contempo- 
rary dramatiate,  and  in  recent  novels,  such  m 
KauiiBorth,  and  again  analyses  its  distinctive 
features  when  compared  with  those  presented  by 
historical  fictions  riearing  upon  different  perioda 
of  national  history,  as  'RiacWay's  Etmimd.  By 
thismethod  of  comparative  analyaiBgHBrr  Schmidt^ 
critique  of  Mr.  King^y's  writings  acquires  even 
greater  interest  for  English  readers  than  for  those 
to  whom  it  especially  addresses  itself,  while  his 
estimate  of  the  real  importance  of  that  period  ctf 
ferment  in  which  Kinosley  played  so  prominent  a 
pEirt  is  highly  sug^tive,  and  merits  attention  a» 
the  unbiaaaed  opinun  of  a  foreigner. 

The  publicatioB  of  Pnudhon's  coneepondeiioe 
is  now  complete  with  the  exception  of  the  twelfth 
volume.  The  principal  diaracteiistic  of  tho 
eleventh,  which  comes  down  to  February,  1883, 
is  its  tone  of  grief  and  discouragement : — 

"  We  have  not  time,  my  dear  friand,"  he  writes  to 
M.  Neven,  "  to  complain  in  these  daja.  I  see  miaeriee 
far  otherwise  lamenublo  than  bruiaed  timlis  and  dead 
man  ;  it  ia  a  society  falling  into  disaolution,  a  civili- 
sation becoming  extiact,  a  collapsing  world.  Eig^tMn 
centuries  ago  the  worid  was,  ai  now,  in  travail ;  than 
the  chamcter  of  this  decomposition  vaa  frantic  licen- 
tbusneas ;  now  ita  chaiscter  is  oowardica.  All  Is 
cowardly  and  vils,  boas  and  flat,  from  the  aovoreign 
down  to  the  beggar.  ...  I  rise  every  day  with  £e 
thought  ol'  my  nation  dishonoured  and  takiag  plea- 
sure in  her  shame,  of  ■  generation  that  is  rotten  and 
lorsB  its  rotlenneaa,  of  a  public  that  is  imbacils  and 
adniirce  itself  in  ita  imbecility." 
And  later  on,  in  January,  1802,  Proudfaon  Umib 
notices  the  absence  of  reading  and  the  paucity  of 
thought  in  France : — 

"The  smallsat  ides  alarms,  th«  least  reasoning 
fiitignes;  debilitated  intalligeacaa  no  longer  recoiv*, 
no  longer  hear  anything.  .  .  .  Ia  this,  then,  tie  end 
of  civiliestion,  or  only  the  end  of  the  Frandi  demo- 
cracy?   That  is  what  a  near  flitore  will  teach  na." 
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We  have  to  tlumk  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw  Calde- 
cott,  vicar  of  Southseft,  for  a  letter — our  space 
forbids  its  insertion  entii« — in  which  he  point« 
out  the  probabilitj  of  Bunyan's  indebtednees 
in  one  or  two  passagee  of  TAt  FUgrim't  Pro- 
ffreu  to  Bishop  Woinack's  EiamauUion  of  7¥- 
iemu  (see  a  reprint  in  Nichol's  Arminianitm 
and  Calninwm  Con^tared)  and  to  Kabop  Patrick's 
TOrabte  of  tha  FOffritn.  The  list  of  the  Jnrj 
in  t^e  former  work  ia  certainly  worth  com- 
paring with  that  of  those  who,  returned  a 
verdict  against  Futhfiil.  The  latter  production 
bas  several  pointe  in  common  with  Bunpm'a  work, 
and  it  was  the  earlier  to  appear  j  fox  Mr.  Caldecott 
etatee  that  the  &rst  edition  of  the  FartAle  of  tht 
PSffrim  came  out,  not  in  1678  (as  has  been  said 
"by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Qiutrttrly  JUview, 
vol.  xliii.),  but  in  1666,  and  that  the  edition  of 
1678  was  in  feet  the  fifth— a  strikioK  proof  of  the 
'wide-Bpread  popular!^  of  the  book.  Here  are 
three  extracts ; — 

"  Yonr  wBj  to  Jeniiiilem  lisH  through  tho  world, 
"yon  most  not  think  to  Bt«p  into  none  but  religioog 
houeea.  or  to  &U  into  no  company  bnt  that  of  the 
pious :  much  less  must  you  expect  to  lie  immured 
Crom  tlie  «pectncle  of  vanitv:  and  to  secure  yonrself 
from  temptations  within  the  enelotmre  of  high  walls 
which  they  cannot  climb  ovet  to  approach  you." 
(Third  edition,  p.  109.) 

"  Take  the  adraatBge  of  any  shades  or  grores  that 
yon  eIibII  meet  witbol,  for  secrat  conference  and  dis- 
conrsa  between  God  «nd  jour  soul,  B«pose  yoareelf 
as  long  as  jou  ran  in  those  cool  aud  atill  places,  and 
there  invite  Heaven  into  joor  society.  Nay,  I  would 
have  you  form  jonraelf  such  occasions  as  oft  as  you 
are  ablo,  and  contrive  opporlunitios  for  pnTacj  and 
inclosed  thought.  Build  a  great  many  little  arbours 
with  your  own  hands,  into  which  yon  may  withdraw 
yourself  and  be  alone.  .  .  ,  These  quiet  placee 
an  the  Teaamblances  ot  the  serene  rcgioDS  about, 
and  Utile  models  cf  heaven.  They  aie  hung  nxuMi 
about  also  with  a  great  aiaay  pictoiee  of  Jesus  which 
wiU  ravish  your  heart,  and  <Uaw  it  oul  of  your  liody 
to  snatch  it  up  to  himself.  In  one  comer  you  will 
■Be  him  pictured  as  the  Lover  of  Men  ;  and  in  another 
you  will  behold  him  in  the  gi«Ht«t  ahasemont  and 
humility  t}i»t  ever  was.  On  this  side  you  will  tee 
him  dealing  his  Charity  to  lim  poor,  and  on  that  he 
will  discorer  himself  attending  on  the  sic^.  Here 
his  Meekness,  there  his  Patience  wilt  be  livelity  ro- 
presented  to  yout  eyee.  In  one  place  yon  will  And 
him  pouring  out  bis  iDBtructiona.  and  in  another 
place  ponring  out  his  blood,  for  the  good  of  men." 
<Pp.  129-181.) 

"At  last,  having  gained  the  top  of  an  hij;h  hill, 
which,  without  some  difficulty  could  not  be  climbed, 
they  met  witii  a  knot  of  more  excellent  persona  who 
xacompenced  them  for  the  tedionsueis  of  that  com- 
pany into  which  tbey  had  lately  £sllen. 

"The  apectade  which  now  presented  itself  was  nolen 
wcoderful  than  it  was  new.  For  there  they  beheld 
amtdry  pilgiims  like  themselves  who  bad  placed 
their  bodies,  thoagh  in  several  poeturea,  as  if  tbey 
Bever  meant  to  stir  from  that  place,  unless  it  was  to 
be  carried  diiactly  ap  to  heaven.  8one  of  then  wen 
iJoUen  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their  hands  npon 
their  breisU.  their  eye*  elevated  to  the  akiea.  and  a 
wery  sinibng  ooontenaace,  seemed  sot  so  much  to  ask 
as  to  possess  somathiug  that  thay  dearly  loved,  and 
fof  which  they  peniiered  tiuuks  to  God.  Others  of 
tiiem  stood  gaiing  upon  thsir  tiptoes,  with  their 
■aonths  opou  and  their  eyee  K>  fixed,  as  if  their  souls 
w«rs  gone  half-way  om  of  their  bodies  to  fetch  in 
something  which  they  htmgered  to  receive.  Andotiuars 
also  stretched  ont  their  arms  to  Such  a  length  as  if 
th^  saw  that  thing  coming  to  them ;  or  else  th 
thoaght  them  to  be  wings  whereby  they  could  fly 
that  which  they  looked  so  greedily  upon." 
The  two  Filgrims  looUag  in  Hiat  directii 


«  of  their  eyes,  snd  tho  goiet  and  silence  vherei 

tiiey  all  were,  tbey  had  »  very  fiur  proepeet  of  the 
heavenly  JaroMletn.     ...    It  did  not  seem  to  I 
■itnate  in  a  region  like  to  any  that  they  had  as  y 
bedield,  bat  in  one  ao  clear  and .  pare  that  the  akj 
bat  a  maokj  vapour  in  comparison  with  it. 

"  There  was  no  clond  that  durA  be  so  bold  as  to 
eome  within  Hi|^  of  it,  nor  was  there  any  darkness 


that  could  approach  to  sully  its  beauty.  But  as 
there  was  a  perpetual  serenity  about  it,  soanererlast. 
ing  day  was  one  of  the  principul  ornaments  of  it.  .  .  . 
Nay.  the  very  garments  of  the  inhabitants  (which  he 
eoatd  discern  a  little)  were  so  glittering  that  they 
aaemed  able  of  tbemaelves  to  creite  a  continual  day 
tboee  that  wore  them."     (Pp.  464-.4U.) 


THE  LATB  PBOPBBSOS  CAIRnXB. 
PsorSBSOB  Oaihites  has  been  laid  to  rest  with 
eztraordiiiary  honour.  No  other  author's  death  in 
our  time,  save  Mr.  Mill's,  has  called  forth  so  strong 
and  general  an  expression  of  feeling ;  and  Mr. 
Mill  Dad  been  a  leader  of  a  philoeophical  school 
for  a  (jreneratioD,  and  for  several  years  a  distin- 
tahed  end  active  member  of  Parliament,  while 
r.  Oaiioes  had  resided  in  England  only  for  a  &w 
ara,  during  the  greater  number  of  wmch  he  was 
._e  victim  of  a  cruel  malady  which  secluded  him 
from  the  world  and  deprived  him  latterly.even  of 
the  nee  of  liie  pen.  It  is  but  tiiirtaea  years  nnce 
Frofeaeor  Oaimee,  thea  hcAAing  a  chair  of  Folilioal 
Economy  in  Ireland,  and  known  only  to  a  few 
of  the  more  studious  economists  in  England,  sud- 
f  attained  a  wide  celebrity  by  the  publication, 
le  most  critical  moment  in  the  American  civil 
of  T/k  SlavB  PoKeTi  one  of  the  most  masterly 
essays  in  the  literature  of  political  controversy, 
■" ,  even  now  that  American  slavery  is  extinct, 
of  tlie  most  instructive  and  interesting  treatisee 
which  students  either  of  politics  or  of  economies 
can  find  in  the  English  language.  Vie  progress 
of  economic  science,  and  the  changes  in  the  views 
of  economists,  of  which  there  are  indications  all 
Europe,  may  disturb  some  of  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Oaimes's  other  works,  but  714e  Slave  Jtotwr 
will  ever  defy  criticism ;  and  no  serious  answer 
was  attempted  to  be  made  to  it,  even  when 
the  war  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  Southern 
States  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  some  of 
the  most  powertul  organs  of  the  English  prees. 
The  practical  object  for  which  TAe  Slavt  Power 
was  published  has  been  triumphantly  accomplished, 
but  It  had    also   a  philosophical   purpose  wbicn 

S'ves  it  a  permanent  vahie  as  an  economic  classic, 
r  its  subject  was  originally  selected  by  Mr. 
Cairnes  for  a  course  of  lectures  "to  show  that 
the  course  of  historv  ia  latiiely  determined  by 
economic  causes."  ^he  skill  and  ability  with 
which  this  purpose  was  carried  into  effect  will, 
WB  believe,  mate  future  economists  regret  more 
and  mora  as  their  science  advances  that  Mr. 
Oaimes  did  not  in  his  subsequetit  works  develops 
another  side  of  the  relation  netween  historj'  and 
political  economy,  namely,  the  connexion  between 
the  whole  social  history  of  a  country  and  its 
economic  condition  as  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
entire  movement,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  single 
principle  or  desire. 

Before  the  publication  of  The  l^ave  Powia-,  two 
essays  in  fhiier's  Magaxine,  "towards  the  Solu- 
tion of  tiie  Gold  Question,"  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  economists  in  this  country,  especially 
Mr.  Mill,  to  Mr.  Oaimes's  remarkable  talent  for 
deductive  reasoning  and  exposition  in  economics. 
We  think  for  our  own  part,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  sucb  was  subsequently  Mr.  Mill's 
view,  that  in  his  practical  conclusion  Mr.  Oaimee 
took  insufficient  account  of  the  influence  on  prices 
of  the  acquiaition  by  France,  Oermauy,  and  other 
ccmtinental  countries  of  the  power  of  producrion 
and  communieation  by  steam,  conlemporaneoualy 
with  the  diffuMon  of  the  new  gold ;  but  those  who 
dissent  from  the  proposition  that  prices  have  risen 
more  since  the  discovery  of  the  new  gold  mines  in 
EnarlaDd  than  in  any  coutinentalcountiy,  will  never- 
theless find  nothing  to  dispute  in  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Oaimes  applied  with  eonsnmmate  skill 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  causes  which 
have  raised  prices  on  the  continent  so  greatly 
above  thdr  forraer  low  level  are  causes  of  the 
1  same  order  with  those  wboiw  operation  Mr.  Caimea 
discussed  in  relation  to  England. 

Aitbongfa  an  invaJid,  impeded  in  every  pbyaicel 


by  the  malady  from  which  he  enfiand, 
Mr.  Cairnes  took  an  active,  though  aometimea  W 
nnaeen,  part  in  the  discu-'iaion  of  all  the  chiat 
political  controversies  in  this  country  duroig  the 
fast  ten  years,  especiailv  the  Irish  land  iiueetion  • 
and  iiBh  University  eflucation ;  and  to  him  mora 
than  to  any  other  single  petaon  it  is  due  that 
University  education  in  IreWd  is  not  now  nndw 
the  control  of  an  Ultramontane  hierarchy,  and 
me  of  the  chief  subjects  of  historical  and 

iphical  study  have  not  been  banished  frcm 

tie  Univeraity  of  Dublin  and  the  Queen's  Ool- 

Tjist  year,  althoogb  then  no  longer  able  to  writs 
with  his  own  hand,  Mr,  Caimee  published  hii 
Landing  Principir*  of  Political  Eetmoiiiif  nMobl 
ErpounJfd,  a  work  which  ought  to  be  r^aided, 
even  by  those  who  dissent  most  from  some  of  ija 
principles,  as  an  important  contribution  to  economie 
science.  To  state  with  the  greatest  posaiUa 
clearness  and  force  the  reasons  for  espoosn^  on* 
side  of  a  scientific  controversy,  is  to  render  one  <rf 
the  best  services  to  those  who  seek  to  know  dl 
that  can  be  »id  on  both  sides.     And  if  any  p 


ucceemltf 


m^ntained,  the  student  may  fL__  . 
literary  and  dialectical  skill  could  haw  delteded 
it,  it  would  be  impregnable.  The  second  editaon 
of  Mr.  Oaimes's  Logieal  Method  (f^  ftWiwf 
fboiunnj/,  which  has  recently  been  pnblished,  and 
which  we  hope  on  a  future  oceaaon  to  rerieWy 
ought  in  like  manner  to  be  welcomed  by  thosa 
economists  who  incline  to  the  inductive  or  hie- 
torical  method,  not  only  for  the  intelleetnri  in- 
terest which  the  reasoning  of  a  powerful  mind 
must  always  excite,  but  also  as  a  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  deductive  method,  and  a  complet* 
preeentation  of  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  m  got 

We  have  no  words  to  ei[wesB  our  admiration 

of  the  heroic  fortitude  and  public  spirit  witboot 
which  no  amount  of  intellectual  jiower  would  hava 
enabled  Mr.  Caimts,  under  sufferings  of  the  most 
prostrating  kind,  to  maintain  bo  high  a  f  lace  in 
the  philosophical  and  political  hiatory  of  his  time 
as  t^at  which  is  assigned  1o  him  by  universd 
cotwent.      His  moral  as  well  as  hia  intellectual 


WILSELH  COBBSEK. 

Wb  learn  with  deep  regret  from  the  AagAtarg 
GazeUe  the  death  of  Wilhelm  Cursaeu,  the  author 
of  the  great  work  on  the  Ihoauacialton  of  the  Latin 
Language,  whose  name  has  lately  been  so  often 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  tiie  decipherment  of 
the  Etruscan  ii»criptioua.  Corsson  was  born  at 
Bremen  in  1S20.  lie  waa  a  pupil  of  Mi-inecke, 
Biickh,  and  Lacbmann.  As  earlv  as  I H44  he  puV 
liahed  his  first  book,  Oi-ig'taa  I'o^iU  lioinanae. 
Afterwards  he  worked  duriu^^  twenty  ve.irs  as  one 
of  the  masters  at  the  public  school  of  Porta.  He 
resigned  bia  mastership  in  ISijO  on  account  of  ill 
health, and  lived  chiefly  at  ISirlin, supporting  him- 
aelf  bv literary  work.  Hiswurk,  Ui'bei- Aiuapraeka 
Yocaiamiuaitd  Betonungder  Laleinirrheii  Spiiiehe, 
which  received  a  priie  from  the  Berlin  .\cftdemy, 
was  pnblished  in  IWSS,  the  second  edition  in 
1868,  It  WIS  followed  up  by  two  controversial 
books,  Kritische  Beitrdge.  sur  Latrimf:-hen  For- 
menlehre,  1883,  and  Kiitix-he  SachhSge  otw 
Lateiratchen  Formntlehre,  l^'Wl.  Cura».>n  devoted 
the  last  years  of  bia  life  to  a  collection  of  Etrus- 
can inscriptions.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ital^, 
exploring  mnaeums  and  private  collections,  in 
Older  to  have  none  but  autoptic  cjpies  in  his 
Cm-jnu  Inacri^iomtm  Et,-wicar,im.  The  first 
volume,  containing  the  losoriptions  with  com- 
mentary, was  published  last  year;  tliu  second, 
which  was  to  contain  the  liiijcuistic  results,  waa  to 
have  followed  thia  year.  We  believe  that  it  waa 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  finished  before  liia  death, 
and  vaaX,  it  will  contain  Oorssen's  replies  to  the 
I  critidsiDS  passed  on  bis  first  volume.    There  baa 
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lie«n  but  ooe  oiniiioii  aa  to  the  colaesal  induBti; 
with  wluch  the  materiala  neceaaary  for  a  acieo- 
tifle  study  of  the  EtruBcaa  language  have  lieen 
Inoufi-ht  together  by  Coreeen,  but  hardly  any 
Bchobf  of  authority  hae  aipresaed  himaelf  con- 
Tineed  by  hia  interpretations.  Thia  ia  all  the 
moie  ugnificaat,  because  of  late  yeais  almost 
eyery  comparatiTe  philolo^t  of  note  had  given  a 
moie  or  lees  qualified  approval  of  the  theory  ad- 
vocated by  Coraaen,  vu.,  that  the  Etruacan  is 
an  Italic  dialect,  or,  at  least,  that  it  belong 
to  the  Aryan  family  of  speech.  Though  it 
is  bnt  fail  not  to  eipreaa  a  final  jodgment  be- 
fore seeing  Ooissen'a  second  volume,  every  reader 
of  his  first  volume  mnat  have  felt  the  forced 
cbaTBct«r  of  the  interpretations  there  proposed. 
There  is  a  ayatem  in  every  language,  and  in  at- 
tempts at  dedpbsring,  nothinf^  is  more  curious 
than  to  observe  how,  if  the  nght  path  is  once 
found,  we  are  led  on  naturally  from  passage  to 
paaaage  till  the  dark  labyrinth  is  changed  into  a 
chcM^oord.  In  the  interpretatioua  of  the  cunei- 
fbrm  Achaemenjan  inacriptioae,  nothing  was  more 
strikiDg  than  the  facilitv  with  which,  after  the 
right  spell  had  been  found,  worde  and  grammatical 
forma  dropped,  so  to  aay,  into  the  lap  of  the  deci- 
pherers. Jri  Ooraaen's  interpretationa  every  in~ 
acriptioo,  every  word,  every  grammatical  form 
requires  a  new  effort,  and  though  wa  may  admire 
the  force  upended  by  the  indeiatiKahle  decipherer, 
we  euinot  help  feeling  that  a  re^  Aryan  or  Italic 
Iragoafce  wouU  have  fielded  to  much  softer  prea- 
aure.  Gorssen  shows  oimaelf  in  hia  Etruscan  book 
the  same  as  in  hia  previous  works.  He  aeems  to 
have  no  eye  for  difficultiee.  Hia  power  of  collect- 
ing evidence  and  producing  truly  or  apparently 
analogoua  caaee  for  every  change  of  letters  is 
greftt.  But  be  is  deficient  in  tl^t  delicate  tact 
which  ahrinka  from  doing  violence  to  lan^juase, 
even  where  language  seema  unable  to  resist  nia 
determined  aaeault.  Much  of  this  want  of  aelf- 
conlTol  ia  due  to  Corsseo's  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit,  which  he  quotes  largelv,  but  not 
always  wiaaly.  However,  with  all  theae  draw- 
backs,  not  only  his  work  on  Latin  pronunciation, 
but  hia  Etruacan  work  also,  will  retain  a  permanent 
vftlne.  If  Oorssen's  attempt  at  explaining  Etruscan 
by  means  of  Latin  and  the  Arvan  languages  has 
failed,  the  experiment  need  nut  be  tried  again.  In 
thia  sense  even  an  unauccesaful  experiment,  if  only 
conducted  according  to  strictly  acientific  principles, 
will  mark  a  real  advance  in  science.  Bopp'a  at- 
tempt at  proving  the  Malay  languagea  to  be  related 
vrith  Sanskrit  failed,  but  it  left  this  positive  ad- 
vantage, that  where  Bopp  had  failed  no  one  need 
repeat  the  experiment.  Here  is  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  and  Professor  Gorsaen. 
Etmacan  may  be  Tunmian,  it  may  be  Samoyedic, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Taylor's  book ;  it  can  never  be 
Aryan  or  Italic,  if  Oorsaen  haa  failed  to  prove 
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don  Brown  from  the  archives  of  Venice,  and 
deposi^i-il  by  him  in  the  Record  Office  for  public 
iiae — ;>i'omise  to  be  of  great  aaaistauce  to  future 
hiaturiana,  not  only  by  placing  within  their  reach 
the  opiniona  of  unbiassed  contemporariea  upon  the 
greater  ^lidcal  eventa  of  the  time,  but  by  supply- 
ing detnila  of  matters,  of  minor  moment  and  yet 
not  without  their  influence  on  afhiirs,  which  are 
UBUsJly  slurred  over  by  historical  vmters.  A  few 
notea  and  extracts  in  proof  of  the  value  of  this 
correspondence  during  the  latter  yeara  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  and  the  Commonwealth  will 
not  perhaps    be   unattractive   to   the  student  of 

In  July,  1686,  Secretary  Zonca  resigned  his 
charge  to  Giovanni  Oinstinian,  who  came  direct 
to  Inland  from  Madrid,  where  he  had  resided  aa 
ambawador    from    the    Signory  Ut    Philip  IV. 


Giustinian  is  said  to  have  been  an  able  diplo- 
matist, and  indeed  the  task  of  conveying  to  the 
Senate  a  clear  weekly  account  of  the  confusiona  in 
!&igland  during  his  residence  there  required  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  powers  and  ability.  One  of  the 
leading  female  politicians  in  Great  Britwn  at  that 
period  was  the  staunch  Govanonter,  Anne  Cun- 
ningham, daughter  of  James,  Earl  of  Olencaim, 
and  mother  of  Jamee,  Marquia  of  Hamilton.  In 
JonuaiT,  1639,  QiuBtLnian  writes  of  the  decided 
part  taken  by  her  • 

"in  favour  of  the  agitators  in  Scotland  where  she  had 
great  authority  so  that  parsoas  the  best  iDformtd 
were  suapiciouj  ot  Marquis  Hamilton's  good  faith ;  by 
ao  much  the  more,  as  in  default  of  the  royal  line,  he 
was  bcir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland." 

"This  commeot,"  obserree  Mr.  Brown,  "i»  in  ae- 
cordance  with  the  remarks  made  on  tfais  nobleman  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  has  been  reproached  with  pre- 
judice and  bitlenjccB  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  itia 
but  fair  to  state  that  his  opinion  was  shared  by  con- 
temporaries, including  bo  impnrtial  a  bystander  aa 
Oinstinian,  who  nuuntained  'that  the  son  of  such  a 
mother  would  do  the  CovenanlerB  no  harm.' " 

Oiuatinion  baa  also  much  to  tell  the  Senate 
about  a  "  female  firebrand,"  whoaa  virit  te  Enghmd 
had  been  long  threatened,  hut  was  not  accompUahed 
until  October,  1638,  when  Mary  do  Medici  wsa 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Harwich,  she 
having  Bailed  &om  Holland  with  the  intention  of 
landing  at  Dover.  Her  retinue  consiated  of  six  hun- 
dred persaiiB,all  of  mean  extraction  and  therefore  the 
more  inclined  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  mag- 
nificent reception  prepared  for  their  royal  mistresa. 
For  some  days  Mary  de  Medici  remained  in  bed 
under  medical  core,  to  recover  from  the  efiects  of 
her  stormy  pnesege.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  did  not 
go  to  Harwich  to  meet  ber  mother,  her  own  state 
being  such  that  at  the  cloee  of  January,  1639,  ahe 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  who  died  instantly ;  but, 
though  unable  to  travel,  she  exerted  beraelf  to 
allay  the  general  discontent  caused  by  the  immense 
expenditure  to  which  the  country  waa  aubjected 
by  thia  untoward  visit.  She  announced  that  the 
.  queen  mother  would  have  her  expenses  defrayed 
only  for  a  few  days,  and  that  ample  fiinda  would 
be  subsequently  remitted  to  her  from  France. 
Those  ssaursnces  were  not,  however,  verified,  as 
the  sojourn  in  England  of  Mary  de  Medici,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Britmh  Grown,  Issted  nearly  three 
yeara,  namely,  from  October,  1636,  until  Sep- 
tember 1641.  On  Wedneaday,  November  17, 
1636,  she  was  met  by  Charles  I.  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles  from  London,  and  nearei 
metropolis^  found  her  daughter  waiting  to  receive 
her.  The  king  and  queen  conducted  her  with 
every  mark  of  respect  to  St.  James's  Pslace. 
On  the  momiug  following,  the  Queen  Dowager 
of  France  waa  complimented  by  visits  at  St. 
James's  £;om  all  the  foreign  ambassadors,  inclu- 
ding even  M.  de  BelliSvre.  The  kiiu  and  queen 
visited  her  conatontlv,  Charles  for  the  moat  part 
addresaing  her  standing  and  bare-headed,  and 
Henrietta  Maria  likewise  exhibiting  no  leaa  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  filial  deference  to  her  exiled 
Cnt.  l^lve  thousand  pounds  were  at  once  pud 
n  for  her  maintenance,  a  monthly  aaaignment 
of  three  thousand  pounda  waa  also  made  to  her, 
and  the  citiaens,  moreover,  presented  her  with  a 
gilt  bowl  containina;  one  thousand  pounds.  Mary 
de  Medici  vouchaa^  but  a  cold  return  to  all  the 
demonstrations  made  in  her  honour.  She  re- 
mained seated  when  the  cabinet  ministers  went  in 
a  body  to  viut  her ;  to  their  compliments  ahe 
made  a  most  laconic  repl^.  Nor  did  ahe  treat 
the  nobility  and  chief  ladiea  of  the  Court  much 
more  cordially.  Her  Prime  Ministera  during  her 
atay  in  Enghmd  were  the  President  Ooigneux, 
Montg^t,  and  Fabrom,  the  last-named  bein^  the 
&vaurite.  Early  in  1630  the  French  Preaident 
endeavoured  to  oust  his  Italian  rival  from  the 
supreme  post  filled  by  him  at  St.  Jamea'a ;  while 
at  the  some  time  it  ia  suggeated  that  the  Queen 
Mother  is  adapting  a  more  courteous  manner  to- 
watda  the  most  inflwentia]  msmben  of  the  Privy 


Council,  a  necessary  step,perliape,  towards  attain- 
ingthe  jirompt  payment  of  her  monthly  allowance. 

English  historiana  have  very  little  to  tell  us  of 
this  visit  of  Mary  de  Medici,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  cause  of  much  discontent 
throughout  the  counttr. 

In  November,  16&,  Oiuatinian  fwrites  that 
Wentworth,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Iraland, 
was  paramount  and  prime  mimster.  By  all  pos- 
sible aigumenta  he  urged  the  K'ng  to  have  re- 
course to  the  swordj  he  promised  30,000  Irisli 
soldiers,  and  Laud  ofiered  10,000  on  behalf  of  the 
Anglican  clergy.  The  Privy  Council  also  deter- 
mined on  levying  ship-money,  which  was  expected 
to  yieU  200,OOM. ;  the  nobili^  vfere  to  aubecribe 
300,000f.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lon^  Parlia- 
ment Oiuatinian  transmitted  the  most  mmute  de- 
tails to  the  Senate,  and  on  May  24,  1641,  i 


"  The  King  nAvertiieleaB  being  deteiminsd  to  leave 

no  mesDS  nntried  for  the  preserratioa  of  the  lif^  d 
the  Lord  IJeaunanC  wrote  on  Tuesdaya  innchiDgand 
bumble  antt^mph  letter  to  the  Parliament,  of  whom 
he  asked  as  a  &Tour  that  the  seatence  of  death  passed 
on  his  Givoiirite  might  bo  commuted  for  perpetual 
exile,  or  at  Iwist  that  its  exacutioa  should  be  deferred 
until  another  year.  To  pve  this  lBtt*r  more  force,  he 
sent  it  by  the  Prince,  who  aeeonded  it  meet  earaestly, 


!i  refjsed  to  read  i 


is  odditiomtl  shame. 


ig  crowd  of  300,000  persons,  the  santence 
was  executed,  and  they  took  the  life  of  this  minister 
whose  noble  qualities  (preslaitti  condUumi)  were 
ssauredly  worthy  of  a  better  age,  and  of  a  happisr 

In  December,  1642,  Giustinian  qiuttod  London 

on  his  wa^  home,  leaving  the  secretary,  Glrolamo 
Agoatini,  in  charse  of  the  Venetian  emhaaay.  The 
latter'a  first  mention  of  Cromwell  is  dated  Sept. 
9, 1644,  in  reference  to  an  attack  made  by  him  on 
^nce  Rupert's  cavalry  near  Cheater,  cauain^  the 
RoyoliaU  a  loaa  of  300  horse.  The  ordinary 
hiatories  of  the  period  contain  no  account  of  this 
littie  episode  in  Oliver's  military  career,  so  far  ss 
we  have  been  able  U 


Council"  of  State  took  possession  of  Lord  Derby's 
mansion  in  Cannon  Row,  Weatminster ;  and  he 
also  aJludee  to  a  tine  imposed  on  absentee  mem- 
bers, thus;— 

"  The  two  Honses  of  Parliament  have  eetnblished 
the  new  Council  of  State,  consisiing:  ot  indiriduab  of 
the  two  nationa  (English  and  Scotch)  who  are  invested 
with  supreme  nuthority,  and  they  have  held  several 
meetings,  poosessing  themselves  for  tbia  pui^>o««  of  a 
house  belonging  to  a  nobleman  of  the  oppoBito  parn, 
famishing  it  with  hangings  from  the  King's  whi4- 
robe ;  and  some  of  the  £m  brndnesB  proposed  by  them 
related  to  a  restriction  of  the  comoiand  held  by  the 
ISatl  of  Easfli,  binding  him  to  do  nothing  without 
their  couniission.  AnticipaUng,  too,  that  the  I^irda 
and  Commons  not  on  the  Committee — and  for  whom 
there  will  consequently  renuin  but  small  and  umm- 
portauC  businan  to  transact — may  Bbsent  themselrM^ 
they  bave  mode  the  two  houses  pass  a  bill,  charging 
the  members  to  be  present  every  morning  from  nins 
to  twelve,  and  eatabliabing  a  fine  Of  one  jilting  to  be 
[«id  by  any  member  who  chances  to  be  absent  at  the 
appointed  hour." 

In  December,  1644,  Agostini  givea  the  history 
of  the  quarrel  between  tbe  Earl  of  Moncheeter 
and  Cromwell,  and  adds  that  the  Earl's  written 
vindication  preaented  to  the  Commons  was  to  the 
efi'ect 

"that  Cromwell  brought  Manchester  to  jnia  hiai, 
promising  to  form  an  anny  of  independent  seclarianst 
which  should  dictate  the  law,  not  only  to  the  king, 
but  also  to  the  I^lioment,  fntiiig  ihemsalvoa  thoa 
from  this  tyrannical  synod  of  eonscisDcs;  that  ha. 
Cromwell,  would  be  the  first  to  draw  his  own  iwrad 
on  toe  Scotch  who  aimed  at  introducing  Presbyterian- 
ism,  and  that  ere  long  be  shonld  hope  to  destroy  the 
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In  Lord  Olarendon's  account  of  this  dispute 
(ed.  Oiford,  1843,  p.  516)  there  is  no  alluBion  to 
any  such  invective  on  Cromwell'a  part  against  the 
Scotch  PreBbvterifUM  and  the  Engfisli  nobility. 

AgoBtini's  last  letter,  dated  London,  Janua^  27, 
lB4e,  nnnounces  the  death  of  Arehbiahop  Laud 
in  terma  which  Mr.  Brown  thus  renders  into 
Bnglieh  :~ 

"  Tha  Archbishop  of  Canterhnry  died,  affording  a 
Bingiilar  ewiniple  of  conaUncy.  Ho  made  a  long 
speech  on  the  aeafeld,  colebrating  tha  King's  o^ 
eervooce  of  Religion  and  the  Lavs;  he  reproached 
the  Citj  of  London  with  ita  bloodthiratiness,  nor  did 
ho  omit  adroit  aHuaiona  to  the  confueion  which  this 
present  Pnrliamflnt  has  introduced  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  law  of  the  land." 

AgoBtini  himaelf  died  in  London  a  few  davi 
after  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  and  for 
BCTen  years  afterwards  there  waa  no  Venetian 
Ambassador  or  Resident  Secretary  eetsblishod  in 
England.  The  appointment  of  an  envoy  to  the 
Commonwealth ''  .■..-.■ 


Valier— a  most  influential  member  ( 
pubUc,  who  waa  elected  Doge  in  1656— but  with- 
out Buceeae.  At  length,  in  February,  1662,  just 
five  montha  after  the  battle  of  Woreeater,  the 
Senate  ordered  the  ambassador  Mgrosini,  in 
Paris,  to  Bend  his  iecret&ry  Lraenio  PaiJucci 
to  London,  under  pretence  of  chartering  ves- 
sels  and  negotiating  levies  for  the  defence  of 
Candia.  Paulucci  waa  iostnicted  for  ^is  pur- 
pose to  have  recourse  to  some  of  the  leading 
membeiB  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  alluding  to  a  renewal  of  the  political  inter- 
course between  England  and  Venice,  he  was  to 
declare  the  Signorj's  willingness  to  give  the  Par- 
liament "  prooft  of  the  esteem  due  to  ita  grandeur, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Venetian  Eepubfic."  J.  J,  OiKTWHieHT. 


iraW  TOBX  T.wiTBB. 

NbwToA:  Jnne»,  I8T«. 
A  Short  Anooaat  of  the  Xiobe  Oroup,  by  Thomas 
DavidBon,  has  juBt  bean  published  by  Mr.  L.  W, 
Schmidt  of  this  city.  This  Httle  pamphlet  calla  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  most  admired  of  Greek  antiques, 
and  one  over  which  there  has  been  much  contro- 
jerBv.  What  figures  among  the  excavated  hun- 
dreds should  be  allotted  to  the  group,  and,  when 
that  is  settled,  what  poaition  the  efected  statue 
should  occupy  in  relation  to  the  othe«,  has  been 
the  cause  orwordy  battles  not  a  few  among  lovers 
of  the  antique.  Mr.  Davidson  writes  from  the 
Btandpoint  of  the  best  German  authoritiee  a  very 
pleasing  and  interesting  treatise. 

Mr.  Hjahnar  HjorSi  Boye«eD,  who  has  been 
bvmg  io  the  United  States  for  only  a  few  years 
post,  and  who  occupies  a  Professor's  chair  at  Comell 
Univeniity,  is  already  a  Uiorough  American,  and 
his  writings  are  looked  upon  as  important  additions 
to  current  Ajneiican  literature.  Mr.  Boyman  has 
a  new  and  rich  vein  to  work,  and  he  works  it  like 
a  skilful  miner.  It  is  that  of  the  romance  and 
taagedy  of  emigration.     He  has  studied  the  subject 


..  — J  standpoint,  and  that  of  -^ 
enthusiastic  American  also.  it.  Boyeeen's  latest 
■work  is  A  Norteman't  Pilgrimage,  a  novel  recently 
publislied  by  Sheldon  and  Co.  of  this  dty.  The 
story  mn  first  as  a  serial  in  the  Qaiaxy,  where  it 
attracted  fnvounible  attention.  One  great  attrac- 
ticm  of  this  author's  writings  is  their  simplicity. 
The  reader  gets  only  Ihe  reflection  of  the 
writer's  erudition — there  is  none  of  that  learned  dis- 
play which  is  the  trick  of  the  half-educated  and  the 
weakness  of  the  well-educated.  A  Sorteman'i  Pit- 
gnmage  is  written  in  benutiAil  English  and  in 
the  purest  literary  style.  As  a  story  it  has  little 
plat  and  little  adventure,  bat  the  reader's  interest 
never  wearies  for  a  moment.  The  story  opens  in 
Germany,  where  the  hero,  Olaf  Varbei^,  has 
stopped  for  a  while  on  hia  way  to  Norway  from  , 


ire  he  has  been  living  for  some  years, 
and  where  he  has  already  e«tabli£ed  himself  aa  a 
successful  man  of  letters.  While  in  Leipzig  he 
re-reads  Fau»t  one  day,  and  rushes  out  of  the 
house  in  a  romantic  mood  in  search  of  a  Mar- 
guerite. He  is  not  long  in  finding  one  in  ilie 
peiHon  of  a  beautiful  American  ^rl,  whom  he 
afterwards  becomes  acquainted  with  in  an  un- 
conventional way.  They  become  bat  friends,  and 
he  looks  upon  her  for  some  time  as  an  interesting 
literary  study,  and  is  about  to  stow  her  away  in 
his  brain  for  future  use,  when  the  man  gets  the 
better  of  the  artist,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  his 
model.  Mr.  Boyeeen  is  never  more  delightful  than 
when  he  shifts  hi*  scene  to  Norway.  Jlie  heroine 
of  this  story  visits  her.  lover's  home,  smong  the 
pine-trees  and  glaciers.  The  author  fairly  revels 
in  the  long  twilights  and  ice-hound  rivers  of  the 
land  of  the  Vikmgs,  He  weaves  the  charm  of 
the  mysterious  legends  of  the  North  through  all 
his  pages.  Mr.  Boyeeen,  I  believe,  has  some  dis- 
tance to  go  yet  before  he  reaches  thirty,  and  hia 
two  flrst  novels,  Qtmnar  an^  A  Nor»eman'»  PH- 
grimage,  are  likely  to  be  mere  forerunners  of  more 
serious  and  more  ambitious  work  in  the  field  of 
fiction.  He  is  also  known  as  a  poet  and  a  critic 
He  is  now  engaged  npon  a  senee  of  articles  on 
German  literatmre  for  via  Atlantic  Monthly.  Some 
of  Mr.  Boveaen's  shorter  stories  have  recently  been, 
or  are  to  be,  translated  into  Danish  and  published 
by  a  Oopenhogen  firm. 

General  William  T.  Sherman's  Memoir*  have 
met  with  a  large  sale.  We  have  no  public  man 
who  is  mora  universally  popular  than  General 
Sherman.  He  is  sn  impetuous  writer  aa  well  as 
a  fighter,  and  he  wrote  nis  book  almost  entirely 
from  memory,  I  am  told,  hardly  referring  to  the 
papers  in  his  possession.  The  consequence  is  that 
alUiough  his  style  is  bold  and  brilliant,  his  &cts 
are  not  altogether  trustworthy,  and  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  official  statomente.  .  It  is  said  that 
the  President,  who  is  his  warm  friend,  has  ex- 
pressed his  re^rret  that  General  Sherman  was  not 
more  careful  about  having  his  bets  correct,  and 
thinks  that  he  was  a  little  hasty.  No  doubt  the 
President  is  right,  but  if  Genual  Sherman  had 
a  the  humour  seized  bim,  we  should 
probably  have  had  a  very  stupid  instead  of  a  very 
entertaining  volume  of  memoirs. 

Mr.  John  Hay,  who  was  known  during  the 
recent  civil  war  as  the  secretary  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  is  now  better  known  as  a  writer  of 
brilliant  prose  and  of  dialect  poetry.  For  some 
years  past  be  has  been  one  of  the  most  valued 
members  of  the  Tribime'i  editorial  staff,  and  the 
contributions  from  his  pen  have  been  a  marked 
feature  of  that  journal.  To  the  regret  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  both  public  and  private,  Mr.  Hav 
now  leaves  this  city  for  the  West,  when  he  will 
make  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  will, 
however,  continue  his  contributions  to  the  Trt- 
bttn^t  editorial  page,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  heretofore.  The  Hay  and  Nicolsy  life  of  Lin- 
coln may  DOW  be  looked  for  ere  long.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Hay,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Lincoln  family,  warmly  Bustsine  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln  in  his  much  censured  action  of  placing 
his  mother,  the  wife  of  the  late  President,  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Colonel  Hay  thinks  thnt  there  is 
no  question  aa  to  Mrs.  Lincoln's  insanity,  and 
that  her  son  should  have  the  sympathy  rather 
than  the  blame  of  the  people. 

Henry  Holt  and  Oo.  have  recently  pnUished 
the  first  English  translation  of  the  writinga  of 
Richard  Wagner.  Mr.  Edward  Borlingame  was 
the.  translator,  and  he  has  done  his  work  well, 
having  kept  the  spirit  of  that  wonderfully  spirited 
writer.  Wagner's  German  is  like  his  music — 
original  and  bold,  and  complicated,  too,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told. 

Scribner,  AimstroDBT  and  Co.  have  on  sale  fur 
the  ovraer  a  tastefully  gotten  up  little  volume, 
entitled  Haud  Itnmemor,  which  contuns  some 
half-a-dozenautograph  letters  written  by  Thackeray 
to  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia.  There  is  also 


Thackeray's  letters  is  a  cbaracteristio  little  sketch 
of  a  man  and  woman  dancing.  These  letteia  were 
reproduced  in  a  recent  volume  of  the  "  Brio-^ 
brae  "  series.  At  an  ant^^iaph  sale  in  this  ci^ 
a  few  days  ago  the  highest  price  pud  was  for  a 
letter  by  John  Penn,  of  North  Carolina,  one  it 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independmoe. 
This  brought  /30.  A  poem  W  Mary  Howitt 
came  next,  and  sold  for  $li.  Dickens,  a  short 
letter,  $5;  a  letter  of  Bulwer's,  ^1.33;  Lord 
Jefirey,  letter,  fifty  cents ;  Mark  Lemon,  signa- 
ture, six  cents  j  Sheridan  Enowles,  letter,  $a,fO. 
The  liveliest  bidding  was  for  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  as  collectore  are  all  anxioni 
teget  complete  sete  of  these,  and  also  of  thePrtd- 

The  August  number  of  the  {Atlantic  MontUj/ 
will  contain  the  first  instalment  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
£emble  Butier's  autoUograpby.  The  varied  ex- 
periences of  this  gifted  lady  aa'an  actiese,  and  her 
relations  with  literary  people  of  distinction,  to- 
gether with  her  admirable  style,  wUl  make  this 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  Boston  monthly. 

Ton  have  doubtless  heard  on  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic  of  the  nand  muocal  festival  recently 
held  in  Cincinnati.  To  you,  with  whom  musical 
feetivals  are  an  everyday  occurrence,  the  Cincin- 
nati jubilee  has  perhape  not  seemed  like  a  matter 
of  such  vast  importance.  With  us  it  marks  a 
new  era  in  musical  culture.  This  far-weatem  city 
has  had  such  festivals  before,  but  not  on  such  a 
magnificent  scale.  The  festival  opened  on  May  11 
andcontinuedforfourdays.  The streete were deoo- 
ited  with  flags,  and  portraits  of  the  great  com- 
MBTS  framed  with  evergreen  appeared  on  every 
utd.  People  from  all  parts  of  tiie  United  States 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  excitement  was  eqaal 
to  that  of  Derby  Day.  The  Exposition  baildmg, 
seating  4,000  persona,  was  used  for  the  concerta. 
The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  of 
New  York,  numbered  100  performers,  and  tha 
choms,  under  Mr.  Otto  Singer,  nnmbered  800 
The  opening  programme  consisted  of 
Brahms's  Trintt^Mi^d,  buitone  solo,  double  chorua, 
orchestra,  and  organ ;  Beethoven's  Seventh  Sym- 
phony in  A ;  end  selections  from  Wagner's  Lo- 
Am^rth,  aolo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Bach's  Magnificat 
in  B  was  performed  for  the  first  time  m  this 
countn.  Thia  was  the  pOct  de  rMitanet  of  th» 
feetivnJ.  It  waa  beautinilly  rendered,  and  when 
the  end  came  the  entire  aodience  arose  to  its  fbet, 
and  cheered  and  shouted,  and  called  for  Mr. 
Thomss  with  the  excitement  of  madmen.  ESght 
thousand  persons  had  crowded  into  the  halt,  and 
the  building  was  surrounded  by  as  many  more. 
The  programmes  of  each  performance  were  akil- 
tiUly  mamged,  and  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Singer 
were  treated  like  conquering  heroes.  None  but 
tiie  most  classic  music  waa  given,  and  orchestia 
and  chorus  outdid  themselves  in  their  eflbrts  to 
do  justice  to  the  great  composers.  Since  the  fes- 
tival a  private  citisen  has  ottered  ^160,000  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  permanent  hall  for  Buch 
concerta  if  the  same  amount  be  contributed  by 
other  oiticens. 

The  Spring  ExhiUtion  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Deeign  waa  a  semi-centennial  occasion ;  so  yon 
see  that  academic  art  in  America  is  half  aa  ola  aa 
the  country.  Although  it  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
a  matter  of  chance — the  d^ree  of  exoellenoe 
achieved  by  any  single  show  of  this  kind;  yet  as 
some  stress  tfas  laid  upon  the  exhibition  sa  an 
"occasion,"  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  was  ia 
more  than  an  ordinary  sense  a  representative 
collection.  Taken  in  that  light  there  were  many 
points  of  discouragement :  and  on  the  other  hand 
manyjileaaant  and  hopeful  prognostications.  It 
was  discouragine  to  find  places  of  honour  given 
to  a  great  deal  of  ttash  and  trumpery ;  to  a  gteat 
deal  of  arrogant  bad  taste  backed  l^  academical 
preitige  j  but,  then,  never  perhaps  bas  the  spxii 
of  genuine  art  been  more  thoroughly  avenged 
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than  by  die  acorn  witli  which  Buch  eonspicuous- 
DHB  haa  heea  metj  not  merely  in  the  public 

nrfl,  bill  ill  lliii  II II of  sweet  silautcriticiun; 

IB  tlte  Uftme  vivited  bj  thd  conitAQtij  JTicreaMng 
artistic  eeaea  of  the  coaununitj.  Then,  too, 
there  was  eoma  work  of  a  Tigoroufi  and  -very 
■ngseetiTe  and  promising  eort ;  work  in  diverse 
matbode  and  under  vanoiu  inspirations,  fiac 
Entee,  Ilomer,  La  Farge,  Wjatt  Eaton,  Thayer, 
Hue  Bridgw,  and  others  who  could  be  mentioned, 
eonlributed  aome  of  thcdr  most  important  work. 
Soon  after  the  exbiludon  at  the  Auademj  w 
meaei,  a  collection  of  American  paintiuga  was 
Waeed  upon  bee  exhibition  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Boonw  of  Messrs.  Oottier  and  Co.  (the  Amaiican 
laaach  of  the  well-known  London  firm).  It  con- 
Msted  of  pictures  b;  John  La  Farge  and  Williain 
Hunt,  and  of  some  younger  painters  of  New  York 
uid  Boston,  among  whom  were  several  pupila  of 
these  maaters.  It  was  an  intereating  little  ex- 
lubidon  verf  different  in  loue  from  any  single 
coUectiaD  ever  before  exhilatad  in  New  York. 
ne  more  Mrious  modem  French  art  seemed  to 
have  Isecn  the  prevailing  influence  with  these 
tttiats— although  English  methods  were  repra- 
aeuted,  and  there  were  some  things  done  (and 
some  good  things)  "in  the  admiiatiou  "  of  the 
old  _  Spanish  masters.  There  was  plenfr  of 
oiigiiiautj,^  however,  and  the  exhibition  shows 
jthat  there  ia  skill  as  well  as  intellect  among  some 
of  our  youi^r  and  least  known  painters. 

J.  L.  GlLSEB. 
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COItR£SPONDEN<^ 

iHE  Tojoe  or  CH.  i,BNOBi[Airt  Aim  otfbixd 

MJJLLIE  AT  COLdTTTB. 

London :  Jolj  tt,  18TA. 

When  at  Athena  last  month,  I  saw  a  scene  at 
Colonos  which  mavbe  interesting  and  instmddTe 
to  your  readers.  We  had  gone  out,  as  every 
vidtor  does,  to  see  the  home  of  Sophodes,  ibe 


waters  of  Cpphissos,  the  ivy  and  the  riive  tmea 
and  if  possiblo  to  hear  the  traditional  nightingali. 
complaining  in  the  fresh  green  glades.  And  of 
couiBB  we  ascended  the  tiny  mound,  known  ai 
hill  of  Colomia,  and  aat  down  at  the  marble  tombe 
erected,  as  is  pompously  inscribed,  bv  the  0 
nation  to  Ch.  Leuormant  and  O.  HiiUer,  bat 
whom  died  at  Athens,  the  victime  of  their  thirst 
for  Greek  archaeology  and  art.  'While  sitting 
there,  and  enjoying  the  beanttfiil  view  of  the 
Acropolia  which  the  place  afibrds,  we  observed 
■with  indifference  several  workmen  with  pickazee 
quarrying  out  atones  close  to  ns  on  the  slope  of 
tbe  hillock.  We  did  not  attend  to  them,  foir  we 
were  engaged  at  first  with  admiring  the  view, 
and  next  with  wondering  at  the  state  of  the  two 
tombs,  which  we  found  peppered  all  over  with 
marks  of  shot  and  bullela.  Tiiey  were  evidently 
the  habitual  tarffeta  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
several  places  ^e  scso^  ornaments  which  the 
Oreek  nation  had  generoualv  carved  upon  lliem 
were  of  course  knocked  off.  But  in  Hie  midet  of 
our  contemplations,  we  were  suddenly  startled  t^ 
a  shout  from  the  workmen,  who  were  all  running 
away  &om  the  spot.  After  a  moment's  besitatioD, 
my  companion  called  to  me  that  the  men  were 
blasting  the  rock  beside  us.  So  we  took  to  our 
heels  just  in  time  to  escape  an  avalanche  of  stones, 
earth,  and  dust  which  came  down  vpon  the 
tombs  where  we  had  been  wtting.  When  the 
danger  was  over  I  came  back  and  measured  the 
distance  of  the  epot  where  the  powder  had  been 
lud.  It  was  exactly  twdve  poem  from  the  neareat 
tomb.  As  the  men  were  gradually  working  their 
way  towards  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  suppoee  that  by 
this  time  the  monuments  are  not  only  in  daily 
danger  of  being  blown  down,  but  that  the  lemains 
of  the  two  amiable  gentlemen  there  buried  will 
likewise  be  blown  up  out  of  their  venerable 
resting  place.  So  mnch  for  burying  one's  friends 
in  a  fore^n  eoimtry,  and  among  harlxurous  and 
reckless  people.  J.  P.  Hahaitt. 


THB  KABLBOROrOH  flBin. 

London:  JnlrlO.ISTS. 

The  mle  of  the  bmous  Marlborough  collection  of 
gems  a  week  or  two  since  to  a  single  purchaser 
lor  .15,000gs.  will  have  its  chief  interest  for  the 
world  in  general  in  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  vast 
stores  of  wealth  that  the  prosperitv  of  many  years 
has  accumulated  in  £ngland,  and  the  enormous 
increase  which  has  accrued  as  a  conseauenee  to 
the  value  of  objects  which  are  remarkable  for  ex- 
ceptional beauty,  or  for  what  seems  to  be  a  still 
greater  source  of  attraction,  mere  rarity.  The 
fantastic  pitch  to  which  male  rarity  will  carry 
the  value,  or  rather  the  price  paid  for  an  object, 
b  being  continuallv  illustrated  at  public  auctions ; 
and  jet  where  is  the  man  endowed  with  any  pre- 
tension to  taste  who  would  not  derive  a  pleasure 
of  a  higher  and  truer  kind  frwii  a  good  little 
drawing,  or  other  morsel  of  artistic  work— such  as 
an  intaglio  en^ved  by  a  Sirletti  or  Natter— than 
he  would,  for  instance,  fr«m  one  of  the  seven  cents 
that  alone  were  struck  in  one  year  at  Washing- 
ton, and  which  only  on  that  account  will  fetcb 
J7W.  in  any  sale  room ;  or  even,  we  may  add, 
ttoia  a  piece  of  not  very  pretty  china  posaessing 
as  its  only  valuable  attribute  the  mark  of  some 
obscure  and  extinct  pottery.  And  yet  not  only  a 
gem  by  Sirletti  or  by  Natter,  but  frequently  even  a 
good  Greek  gem  will  not  produce  at  a  public  auc- 
tion a  sum  comparable  with  that  for  which  either 
of  the  other  objects  will  find  plenty  of  purchasers. 

The  sale  in  sm««t«  bts  of  the  Marlborough 
gems  would  posubly  have  helped  a  little  to  correct 
this  disease  of  the  public  taste,  or  perhaps  would 
have  shown  that  after  all  it  was  the  dearth  of 
objecU  endowed  with  a  higher  beauty  that  had 
fostered  it. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  debased  sentimeiit 
that  supposes  that  an  inferior  gem  of  antique 
engraving  must  be  more  heavtiflil  or,  at  least,  mora 
vBln»U«  tJkan  a  tme  worit  of  the  Mine    dast 


wrought  in  the  Oinqoe-oento  penod,  or  during  tlie 

last  century,  was  flattered  rataer  than  rebuked  by 
the  dumay  mutilations  that  cMiverted  a  catalogua 
that  had  been  made  some  time  ago  with  wvty 
effort  to  asaign  to  each  gem  in  the  Bleuheiiu 
Cabinet  its  true  date  and  chaneter  into  a  mere 
auctioneer's  advertisement,  from  which  every  indi- 
cation of  the  Cinque-cento  or  modem  origin  of  aoT" 
of  the  gems  was  as  br  as  possible  expunged,  and 
the  words  of  its  author  in  many  cases  so  twisted 
as  to  preseat  the  opposite  meaning  to  that  which, 
they  caitied  in  the  original.  To  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  was  this  done,  tiiat  when  connoisseuzB 
eame  to  examine  the  gems  with  the  catalogue  they 
found  that  it  merely  misled  them.  Theo,  after 
using  his  name  to  give  authority  to  this  mutdlat»d 
work,  an  effort  was  made  to  throw  aspersions  on 
the  author's  literary  capacity  and  competence  for 
the  task,  and  by  direct  misatetements  to  aaeigi) 
as  the  original  purpose  of  the  catalogue  a  motiva 
of  the  meanest  kind. 

What  I  wish,  however,  here  to  point  out, 
ia  that  quite  the  beet  tiling  even  for  the 
purpose  of  the  sale  room  would  have  been  to 
let  the  gema  be  sold  witii  the  actnal  descripttODS 
and  honest  criticisms  they  bore  in  the  original 
catali^ue,  and  to  have  relied  on  the  conunon 
sense  of  the  only  people  likely  to  spend  large  sums 
on  gems.  Such  people  are  either,  on  the  ouo 
hand,  archaeologists  who  are  not  likely  to  be 
taken  in  by  the  transparent  trick  of  a  couleur  de 
nxe  catalogue,  whatever  the  name  on  its  title- 


freguentlj  set  at  roat — and  that  far  more  often, 
as  it  happened,  in  its  &vour  than  against  it — by  a 
catalogue  the  history  of  which  was  known  pro- 
bablv  to  eveiT  arcbaeolopat  in  the  sale-room.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  purchasers  who  would  hare 
bought  on  other  and,  as  fiir  as  the  genius  of  col- 
lecting is  concerned,  less  pedantic  grounds  than 
those  of  mere  "  antiqueness,"  if  we  mav  coin  a 
phrase,  would  have  certainly  not  given  less  for  a 
beautiful  gem  on  account  of  the  date  when  it  was 
engraved.  And  tiie  Maribcrongli  Oollectiou  is  so 
rich  in  Oiaqu»«ento  works  of  curious  interest  and 
of  great  beauty,  not  merely  as  regards  the  gems 
thamseivee,  hut  also  in  respect  of  their  mounttnre^ 
and  in  some  respects  of  their  hi3tori<»l  associa- 
tions, that  to  vulgarise  a  catakigue  that  recounted 
these  poiote  of  interest  with  at  least  oooacteDtioiu 
care,  by  omittin^in  all  cases  where  it  was  posBibl* 
any  hint  or  suspicion  of  a  sixteenth  or  eighteenth 
centurv  orinn,  was  umply  to  have  knocked  off 
from  the  selling  value  of  the  gems  the  half  of  the 
enhancement  to  that  value  which  the  coUectkm 
confeesedly  owed  to  the  catalogue. 

No  one,  probably,  who  was  prepared  to  buy  the 
far-famed  cameo  of  the  Nuptiala  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  would  think  of  spending  a  large  sum  of 
money  upon  it  without  asking  what  was  known 
of  iU  hietoiy,  what  criticisms  had  been  passed 
upon  ite  work  bv  distinguiBtaad  soholan,  and  the 
date  of  the  hand  to  which  it  must  be  ascribed. 
And  sitrelv  this  gem,  which  is  pwhaps  the  dttf 
iceuvrt  of  the  age  of  Bsphael  and  Uwc  Antonio, 
would  have  a  higher  value  as  sudi,  than  if  it 
were  invested  with  hesitation  and  nncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  the  buyer  as  to  whether  it  bdonged 
to  the  age  of  Augustus  or  to  that  of  Gregory, 
A^n,  in  the  part  of  the  Oollaction  which  the 
third  Duke  of  Mariboroogh  acquired  from  the 
Earl  of  Beasborougfa,  is  a  series  of  forty  Imperial 
heads,  from  Augusta*  to  Valerian,  of  adnuiahle 
workmanship  and  on  beautiful  stones.  Thc^ 
were  the  undoubted  work  of  Laurent  Natter,  one 
of  the  master  handa  of  the  last  centurv  in  gem 
engraving,  The  manipulator  of  the  catalogue 
expuugM  this  cardinal  fact,  thereby  'diminishing 
by  probably  more  liiaii  80  percent  the  value  of  thia 
series,  a  aeriee  which  obviouBly  no  one  would 
have  bought  with  the  idea  of  its  being  othar  than 
modem.     Some  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  in  the 
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•re  aiBMig  the  g«mB  ^ff  moat  importaat — 
jt  mAT  be  aaoerted  that  their  Ttthte  in  a  Htle  Toom 
would  depend  entiielj  on  such  criticismB  bb  those 
satheied  round  them  in  my  original  catalogue : 
lor  they  were  gems  that  no  archaeologiet  would 
have  bought  as  antique  but  for  those  criticismB, 
while  no  coonoieseiir  would  ha»e  eet  much  value 
on  them  on  account  of  their  heautv.  One  of  these 
is  the  Rape  of  the  Palladium  (No.  341) ;  and 
another  is  the  large  and  deefdj  sunk  intaglio  of 
Pallas  with  a  long  and  inapiciouH  looking  signa- 
ture. To  the  ar^ueologist,  howe*w,  theae  gems 
'with  their  wgnatures  are  of  the  greateit  interest 
as  landmarliB  in  the  history  of  the  art.  The 
Fallaa,  for  instance,  I  hold  to  be  undoubtedly  the 
orijrinal  gem,  as  I  described  it  in  the  catalogue,  to 
which  a  pedigree  without  a  flaw  must  be  attached 
that  csmes  it  back  to  a  period  too  early  for  it  to 
be  a  forgery. 

The  padence  and  labour  expended  in  ransacking 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  volumes,  and  in  forminif 
coats  from  existing  collections,  in  order 
criticisms  of  such  a  gem  on  a  sound 
vindicate  it  from  the  doubts  that  one  of  the  first 
of  modem  archaeobgista  and  scholars  had  thrown 
round  it — doubts  certainly  known  to  every  true 
archaeologist  in  the  sale-room — were  simply  thrown 
away  as  far  aa  the  sale  wma  eoncemed,  and  the 
gem   thereby   reduced   to  probably  one  half  its 

Without  expending  further  discusBion  on  this 
auicidal  and  wqwe  than  shabby  treatment  of  a 
literary  work  which  the  owner  of  the  gems  re- 
ceived as  a  free  gift — treatment  which  his  Grace, 
however,  would  certainly  have  indignantly  repu- 
diated had  its  true  character  been  brought  to  his 
notice— we  may  proceed  to  consider  what  place 
this  important  collectdon  holds  amcmg  similar 
private  coUectione  in  the  world.  Of  these  there 
are  but  few.  The  callection  of  gems  of  the  Due 
da  Luynes  has  passed  into  the  Biblioth&que  at 
Paris.  Its  rival,  formed  h^  the  Due  de  Blacas, 
rests  now,  tlianks  entirely  to  the  appreciative 
promptitude  of  Mr.  IhscaeU,  in  the  Kitiah  Mu- 

The  Ptaim  collection,  formed  two  centuries  ago 
in  Ntimberg,  Ivaa  been  diapersed ;  and  the  Arun- 
del collection — probably  tne  only  contAmporary 
of  the  Ptann  that  had  survived  to  oar  time  in 
private  hands — has  now,  as  one  part  of  the  Blen- 
gems,  just  changed  its  owner,  with  what 


further  destination  who  shall  e 


Last 


9  repute  in  Paris— ^»n8iBtmg  of 
of  M.  Leturcq,  was 
London,  though  the 
reault  of  ita  sals  i«  said  to  have  produced  dts^H 
poiutmeot  owing  to  over  ^au  m  the  arrange- 
There  indeed  remain  a  £bw  collectiooB  of  itime  ) 
notably  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  one 
leas  known  but  of  choice  excellence  collected  by 
Lord  Algernon  Percy,  and  inherited  bv  Mr. 
Heber  Percv ;  and  there  is  an  almost  untinown 
collection,  tne  home  of  which  should  be  Castle 
Howard.  In  Paris,  too,  there  remains  divided. 
between  tha  two  brother  Barons  Bc^er,  the 
Boger  collection ;  to  each  portion  of  it  further 
additions  have  been  made  by  their  present  owners, 
ajid  they  contain  a  few  admirable  cameos  and 
specimens  of  cameo  work,  and  some  intaglios, 
(miefly  small  but  of  a  high  character,  including 
many  that  are  antique.  A  select  collection 
formed  during  recent  yeam  by  Mr.  Oooke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  curious  collection  of  Mr.  King  the 
well-known  author,  and  in  gnat  part  reviver 
of  the  taste  for  gems,  may  be  named  among  the 
few  minoi-collectionsofour  own  time  and  country. 
But  among  all  of  these  the  great  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  stood  the  highest. 

When  we  remember  tiiat  the  600  gems  of  the 
Blacaa  collection  which,  as  far  as  the  intaglios 
went,  were  even  a  more  remarkable  series  than 
those  in  the  Blenheim  cabinet,  might  be  with 
some  confidence  valued  (leaving  out  the  gt«at 
cameo   of  Augustus)  at  about  one-third  of  the 


48,0OOJ.  paid  by  the  nation  for  the  entire  Blacas 
Mnseum,  the  great  Bom  which  Mr.  Agnew's 
enterprise  laid  down  for  the  purchase  of  the  Marl- 
borous'h  gems  may  startle  the  world.  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  to  be  Temembered  that  the  value 
of  gems  has  advanced,  at  least  on  a  par  with  that 
of  other  objects  of  vertu,  and  that  probably  the 
^ms  in  the  Bhu!«B  collection  would  produce  now 
in  a  sale-room  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  more  than 
the  share  they  were  estimated  to  bear  in  the  sum 
for  which  Mr.  Disraeli  closed  the  purchsse  cf  the 
Blacaa  Museum  in  his  telegram  to  Paris.  But  in 
one  respect  the  Marlborough  cabinet  stands  con- 
spicuous, and  that  is  in  the  large  cameos  whieti 
adorn  it.  Although  such  cameos  belong  to  the 
Roman  period,  and  some  of  the  most  striking  of 
them  to  a  conqiaratively  late  period  of  Roman  art, 
they  possess  an  archaeoI<w;ical  interest  of  a  high 
order,  and  if  they  are  to  be  valued  by  their  rarity 
they  at  least  deserve  to  be  as  keenly  sought  after 
as  the  vases  in  which  a  Ch«Isea  potter  tried  to 
imitate  the  deUeata  prodncts  of  the  Sevres  mamt- 

Tha  sale  of  the  Btenhdm  eoUection  in  a  single 
lot  leaves  it  still  a  matter  of  conjecture  what 
would  be  the  bir  selling  price  of  such  objects  aa 
these  large  cameos,  while  also  it  still  remaiuB 
entirely  uncertain  how  far  an  improved  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  productsof  the  rem  engraver's 
art  in  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  last  centuries 
would  have  permitted  the  fine  examples  of  these 
gems  in  the  Blenhmm  Cabinet  to  be  sold  below 
their  value.  N.  S.  MASKELun. 


xppoiRncErra  tob  fkxi  wxez. 

,  July  17,  i  r".    Sitli  finmmAr   Coaart,  CrjtM 

%  pjn.    Trench  Opimfl  at  tl»  Qtiaty  {iBB 
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SCIENCE. 

Ancient  Greek  Imcriptioni  of  the  Britieh 
Museum.  Edited  by  C.  T.  Newton, 
Keeper  of  the  Qreek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities. Part  I.  Attilca.  Edited  by  tho 
Eev.  E.  L.  HickB,  M.A.  (Oxford :  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Tmateea  at  the  Clarendon 
Preaa,  1874.) 

(FirH  NoHee.) 
An  edition  of  tbe  Greek  loacriptionB  of  the 
British  Museum,  about  a  thousand  in  number, 
isan  undertaking  in  which  the  wbolo  educated 
public  of  Europe  baa  an  interest.  Not  only 
is  it  a  sign  (^  the  continued  vigonr  witii 
which  this  great  institution  is  conducted, 
bnt  the  matter  itself  baa  a  epeoial  import- 
ance. It  is  not  ereryone  wno  is  called  to 
study  the  sul^ect  of  epigraphy,  bnt  it  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  recog- 
nised that  every  eoholar  oagbt  to  be  &miliM' 
with  the  inscriptions  within  his  own  pro- 
vince of  history  or  philology.  The  stndent, 
indeed,  is  inexcoaable  who  neglecta  the 
monnmentB  wbiofa  speak  to  him  with  tbe 
very  voice  of  past  ages.  Bnt  as  it  is  im- 
possible in  an  ordinary  lifbtims  to  examine 
the  originals  of  everything  broas'ht  under 
discnssion,  and  as  these  originals  toemselTes 
t^re  perishable  and  somelimea  wa&ionly 
destroyed,  the  production  of  exact  and  trust- 
worthy tests  is  an  absolnte  neoessity.  Kach 
country  has  its  own  work  to  do  in  this 
matter,  it  must  have  its  trained  epigrapbists 
capable  of  undertaking  expeditions  into 
foreign  countries,  bnt  above  all  is  it  specially 
called  upon  to  edit  and  interpret  the  in. 
scriptioos  contained   in  its   own  local  or 


national  collectiona.  It  is  only  socb  p«noaB 
npon  the  spot  who  have  the  time  and  oppov- 
tanity  for  the  repeated  ooasnltatioiiB  (n  Aa 
origin^  stone  or  brass  which  are  Beeeemr 
to  produce  an  exact  text.  Hnch,  indes^ 
may  be  done  vrith  w«t  paper  squeezes,  with 
photographs,  or  with  rubbings,  eq>e<naUy 
when  supplemented  by  manuscript  copaai 
taken  at  the  same  time.  Tbe  nse  of  sgoeeiai 
ia,  in  &et,  now  recognised  as  almoet  iadis- 
pensable  eren  in  editing  inscriptiona  don 
at  hand.  But  nothing  bnt  a  repeated  en^ 
mination  of  the  originals  nnder  diferwA 
U^tB  and  varying  conditions  will  give  abso- 
lnte certaiBty  in  such  minutiae  aa  brc^m 
letters  and  half  rubbed-out  words,  the  peoik 
liar  shapes  of  oharacteis,  and  the  like.  It 
matters,  therefore,  compMratively  littla  what 
competent  scholar  edita  a  corpus  or  colleo- 
tion  of  the  inscriptions  of  any  provinoe  ttt 
gronp  of  provinces,  provided  uiat  the  ovuri- 
nala  have  been  first  moperly  studied  hy 
those  in  whoaa  posseeaion  they  an.  Tbn^ 
while  we  oonld  not  but  fed  a  certain  r^rat 
that  the  Latin  Insciipticms  of  Britain  had 
not  been  edited  as  a  whole  by  an  Ekdidk 
man,  we  felt  bound  to  confeu  that,  m  all 
probi^Uty,  the  task  was  better  perfbrmad 
by  Prt^sssor  Hiibner  than  it  couM  have 
been  I7  anyone  else.  He  had  studied  the 
great  area  of  the  Gallic  quarter  of  the 
Empire  to  which  Britain  belonged  nose 
widely  tbau  any  other  philologist ;  and  he 


had  besides  a  just -^preciatioT 

ledge  of   the    local  work    of  Snglish  mi- 

graphista.      But  without  tbe    accurate  i^ 


boars  of  a  long  line  of  aativs  editors  &am 
Oamdea  and  Horsley  to  the  present  iaif, 
little  or  nothing  oould  have  been  done. 

The  coUectimu  of  Latin  iascriptiona  in 
this  country  are  mostly  of  Britiso  origiB, 
and  have  been  recently  worked  u^  ia 
a  variety  of  ways,  many  of  tbem  m  a 
popular  form.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with 
tbe  Gt9^,  which  have  been  colleeted  by 
various  travellers  aad  explorers  from  a 
number  of  distant  localities.  Much  hoe 
been  discovered  since  the  puhlioatkm  cf 
Boeckh's  great  work,  and  it  has  long  bam 
known  that  the  copies  there  given,  owii^  to 
tha  hasteandinaocuracyof  manyof  tbetooK. 
scriptioos,  were  not  impUoitly  to  be  relied  oM, 
Others  were  only  to  be  found  in  la^e  and 
ezpeiiBive  books  of  travels  or  the  transaotiaas 
of  learned  societies,  others  again  have  nanr 
been  published  at  all. 

It  was  therefore  very  fortunate  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Mnseom  possoMsi 
in  Mr.  Newbm  a  skilled  archaeologist,  enteik 
prising  enough  to  undertake  this  task,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  secure  the  servicee  of  ee 
excellent  a  coadjutor  as  Mr.  Hicks.  Of  Hr. 
Newton's  qualifications  it  is  almost  needleas 
to  speak,  bnt  we  may  remind  our  readaiB 
that  when  a  young  man  be  was  chosen  to 
complete  uid  edit  the  collection  of  Raman 
Inscriptions  in  tbe  Monumenta  SisUrriea 
BriUmnica  oiler  the  death  of  Mr.  Petrie,  and 
that  in  bis  very  snocesgfnl  expeditions  te 
HahcamassuB,  Gnidus,  and  Branchidae  in 
connexion  with  his  important  architectniel 
and  historical  discoveries,  he  collected  and 
edited  more  than  a  hundred  Greek  iasorip- 
tions,  few  of  which  hod  been  ever  printed 
before.  His  practical  sbilify  as  an  archaeo> 
legist  is  abundantly  ^parent,  even  in  suoh 
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small  brochmret  as  the  c&talo^ee  of  yaaea 
and  of  the  Bla^aa  Collection  in  the  Britiah 
Moseam,  Mr.  Hicks  is  also  well  known  to 
OUT  readers  aa  a  writer  in  this  journal,  and 
he  hoB  contribated  valoable  papers  to  the 
Journal  of  Philoloffi/  and  the  Hermet,  This 
is,  howerer,  the  first  TOlame  of  any  size 
vhioh  he  has  produced,  and  it  moat  be  pro- 
iLOnnced,  witfiont  any  kind  of  pretence  or 
flattery,  a  great  snooesa.  Mr.  Hicks  is  a  scholar 
of  whom  the  University  and  City  of  Oxford 
may  well  be  prond,  and  that  he  is  at  the 
nme  time  a  hard-worldng  conntry  clergy- 
man is  a  fact  that  deeerves  to  be  mention^. 
We  think,  too,  that  the  Oxford  Press  shoold 
rooeive  some  credit  for  the  way  in  which  the 
book  has  been  got  ap.  In  type  and  printing 
and  paperit  is  admirable,  striking  exactly  the 
ri^t  mean  between  cheapness  and  laxnrr. 
The  uncial  type  is,  we  believe,  new  in  this 
OOBntrr,  and  deserves  attention.  It  is  cast 
&om  the  fonot  made  originally  for  Lebas' 
Vot/ag»  AreMologiqtu,  and  seems  to  reprodace 
the  Afferent  characters  of  each  period  with 
great  snccess.  Actual  misprints  seem  very 
tare  and  nnimportant.  A  slip  of  the  pen 
at  the  bottom  of  p.  156  may  here  be  noticed 
where  " dissyllable"  is  a  cnrions  confusion 
for  "  synizesis  "  or  some  such  term.  As  a 
matter  of  mere  technical  arrangement  we 
■honld  bare  much  preferred  a  fall  table  of 
contents  at  the  beginning  to  a  bare  list  of 
obapters.  A  short  title  with  the  actual  or 
proximate  date  of  each  inscription,  wonid 
not  have  oconpied  mnch  space,  and  might 
have  been  given  as  well  at  the  beginning  of 
the  volume  as  in  the  beading  of  each  num- 
ber, and  in  the  headline  of  each  right-hand 
page.  We  should  like  also  to  see  a  cursive 
text  following  in  all  cases  immediately 
beside  or  below  the  uncial,  even  where  it  is 
repeated  in  detaU  in  the  commentary.  Some- 
ihmg  too  might  be  done  to  make  the  break- 
ages in  the  stone  more  evident  to  the  eye,  by 
applying,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  principles  of 
(he  Oorpua  Inacrij)lvmwn  Latinarum  which 
are  in  advoace  of  those  generally  adopted 
in  editing  Greek  inscriptions.  The  use,  for 
instance,  of  thick  type  in  cursive  texts, 
where  in  Latin  we  should  use  italics, 
wonld  enable  us  to  dispense  with  many 
a  tiresome  bracket.  We  mention  these 
nunnbae,  as  we  know  by  experience  that 
npon  them  much  of  the  attractiveness, 
and  indeed  usability,  of  a  book  depends  in 
this  hard-pressed  and  hurrying  age.  We 
shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  in- 
dexes, which,  no  doubt,  will  be  given  when 
-another  part  or  parts  shall  have  appeared. 

Oar  readers  will,  no  doubt,  desire  to  have 
»  more  detailed  account  of  the  character 
and  contents  of  this  volume.  It  contains 
136  Attio  inscriptions,  all  edited  by  Ur. 
Hicks,  with  the  exception  of  the  important 
DO.  35,  the  Snrvey  of  Works  in  the  Temple 
of  Athene  Polias,  which  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Ifewton  with  some  thirteen  pages  of  com- 
mentaiT.  All  the  und^  texts  have  been  first 
cai«fnlly  collated  with  the  original  marbles 
by  Mr.  Hicks,  and  then  by  Mr.  Newton, 
who  has  also  revised  the  whole  in  its  passage 
through  the  press,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr,  A.  S.  Murray  and  Mr.  Percy  Crardner, 
so  that  we  have  every  goarantee  for  the  first 
great  desideratum—exactness  of  reading. 
The  results  of  this  careful  collation  are  ap- 


parent throughout  the  book  wberev^  a 
broken  line  has  to  be  filled  up,  or  worn 
and  rubbed  tetters  have  to  be  made  out : — 

"  A  repeated  sxamination  of  the  stone  has  ren- 
dered some  of  Bockh's  conjecturaa  untenahls  and 
engiteBted  others  "  (p.  I). 

"I  am  glad  to  nave  reCDvered  oX«i£'o<ri  from 
the  BtODe.  Rose  and  Bockh  sre  quite  in  error, 
and  Sauppe  only  arrives  at  the  right  meaning 
by  the  noleat  conjecture  roia-i  (V  'Aypas  oliri 
MwmipiouT-i "  (p.  7). 

"  1^  surface  has  been  much  worn  away,  hut 
by  BBsiduouslj  poring  over  the  stone,  I  was  Me 
to  arrive  at  a  oonaidaT&hlv  more  perfect  copy  than 
that  given  in  the  Oorpua  (p.  40). 
These  are  merely  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Hicks  has  worked  patiently  at 
his  task.  As  instances  of  bia  success  in 
restoration,  we  may  refer  to  no.  2,  the  Re- 
OT^nisation  (?)  of  the  Mensinia,  as  oom- 
pt^ed  with  Eirchoff  Corpus,  no.  1,  and  to 
no.  24  B,  compared  with  Eirch.  no  185, 
p.  64.  See  also  pages  60  and  61,  where  his 
rearrangement  oi  some  of  Chandler's  letters 
is  found  to  coincide  with  a  collation  of  the 
stone  long  supposed  to  be  lost.  But  pro- 
bably his  greatest  trinmph  is  the  reading 
of  no.  ?4,  a  small  archaic  fragment  arranged 
liovm-po^ijZdy,  on  the  restotstion  of  which 
B5okh  at  one  time  prided  himself  aa  a  type 
of  his  own  method,  though  in  later  life  he 
seems  to  have  given  it  up  as  hopeless. 
Dr.  KirchoST  alao  is  at  a  loss  to  interpret  it, 
Mr.Hicks  shows  that  the  letters  which  remain 
are  perfectly  clear,  and  that  they  are  not 
arranged  trroixiiov — i.  e.,  in  vertical  lines 
exactly  under  one  another.  Hence  any  re- 
toration  that  is  made  mvtt  include  the  actual 
letters  on  the  stone,  but  need  not  keep  to 
the  same  nnmber  of  letters  in  a  line.  Bockh 
by  the  aid  of  bold  conjecturea  made  np  the 
laeuHae  on  the  rTot\r)S6v  principle,  and  in- 
terpreted the  whole  aa  a  record  of  bnilding 
expenses.  But  such  conjectures  could  only 
be  allowable  supposing  there  existed  a  con- 
siderable uncertainty  in  tbe  extant  letters. 
Mr.  Hicks  assures  us  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  He  therefore  reads  it  very  in- 
genionsly  as  a  record  relating  to  the  sacri- 
fices to  be  paid  by  some  deme  or  society, 
and  probably  a  list  of  the  perquisites  of  the 
priests : — 

"XPie[ON  :  HEMIHE]KTEOrN  :  nPOAPKT] 
OYPIOl[2I ;  .  ,  .  ,  KAI :  TOI  :  [BO]TYnOI  :  X 
r2YA]A     r      :    Aino.\[l012l]   :  TPIS    :    XOINI 

[KES  :  DENT]E  :  M[EaiMNOl]," 
i.e.,  in  ordinary  spelling,  xpSmv  ifituKrioy  (or 
iluiKTlvr)  npoaprTovpiotm   [r^  «pM  ?],  i:ai  r^ 
pauTinry  £vXa.      ^ivoXiuiiri  rpiie  ynlnxtt  riyrt 

ftiSififoi,  Mr.  Hicks'  commentary  on  this 
should  be  read  in  which  hedefends  the  above 
conjectures  by  a  comparison  of  similar  liste 
of  sacrifices.  The  restorations  r^  Povriry 
and  ^iToXloiai  may,  we  think,  be  accepted 
as  certain,  and  Upoapierovploiai  and  £uAa  as 
extremely  probable.  The  latter  is  deft 
by  the  repeated  mention  of  Apiyava  ii 
similar  inscription  in  Rangab/,  no.  816. 
wish,  by-the-by,  that  Mr.  Hicka  had  quoted 
the  parallels  more  at  length,  both  here  and  in 
other  cases,  as  the  volumes  and  periodicals 
edited  by  Oreek  savants  are  not  in  every 
library.  The  identification  of  the  little  frag- 
ment no.  30  is  also  a  good  piece  of  original 
work,  though  it  does  not  yi^d  so  much. 
With  regard  to  the  exercise  of  tbe  critical 


&cnlty  in  the  det«nnination  of  dates,  we  do  | 
not  know  that  Mr.  Hicks  has  had   mnch  ' 
opportunity  for  the  achievement  of   such 
successes.     A  very  fair  specimen,  however, 
of  his  ability  in  this  respect  will  be  focnd  in  | 
the  commentary    on  no.   21,   the   decree   of  ] 
thegnildofSarapiaste,  which  he  assigns  with, 
great  probability    to    about    150-100    B.C.    I 
More  interesting  still  is  the  argument  from  | 
a  combination  of  internal  evidence  by  which, 
the  fragment  of  regulations  of  the  Eleusinia 
(no.  19)  is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Marcos   i 
Anrelius.     But   in   this   case  Mr.  Hicks  is    | 
chiefly    indebted    to    Dittenbei^er's    com- 
mratary.  John  Wobdswoeth- 


Dr.  Ure'a  JHetumary  of  ArU,  Manvfaciwret, 
and  Minet.  By  Kobert  Hnnt,  F.B.S., 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records;  and  Y.  W. 
Rudler,  F.G.S.,  assisted  by  numerous  Con- 
tributors. In  Three  Yolumes.  Seventh 
Edition.  (London:  LongmanBAiCo.,1875.) 
The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  did  much  to 
promote  the  application  of  science  to  the 
useful  arts,  and  during  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years  our  industrial  arts  have 
flourished  and  progressed  to  an  extent  qnito 
unknown  before.  One  of  tie  main  advan. 
tages  of  the  first  and  of  all  succeeding  inter- 
national exhibitions  has  been  to  briu^  before 
our  notice  the  industrial  products  and  pro- 
cesses  of  other  countries,  and  thus  to  ooable 
ns  to  compare  them  with  onr  own.  This 
comparison  has  often  proved  to  us  that  our 
own  processes  are  inferior  to  those  of  other 
countries,  and  that  our  own  artisans  and 
maoafacturera  are  lesa  educated  than  those 
of  neighbouring  countries.  Then  there  came 
a  great  cry  for  the  better  education  of 
artisans,  -coupled  with  the  establishment  of 
local  muaeuma  of  arts  and  mann&ctuTes, 
emanating  in  many  instanoea  from  the  great 
central  institution  of  South  Kensington. 
Thus  it  happens  that  so  great  a  stimnlos 
has  been  given  to  our  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, and  that  scores  of  new  prooessea  are 
patented  and  pnt  in  practice  every  year. 
Thus  also  it  happens  that  Dr.  Ure's  Dic- 
tianary  of  Artx  and  Manufacturee  has  attained 
its  seventh  edition  and  its  present  magni. 
tude.  The  book  has  always  been  welcome 
as  a  work  of  general  reference,  and  as 
almost  indispensable  to  the  mannfi\ctnrer. 
Whether  it  be  the  brewer,  or  the  dyer,  or 
the  cotton  spinner,  he  will  find  a  resume  of 
all  that  is  important  in  his  manufiicture  : — 
the  newest  dye,  the  last  invented  gun,  the 
new  methods  of  boring  rocks,  the  new 
blaating  agents,  are  all  described  in  detail, 
and  the  description  in  nearly  all  necessary 
cases  is  accompanied  by  a  good  woodcut. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  promoter  and 
first  editor  of  this  work  it  went  tbroagh 
four  editions ;  in  1858,  Mr.  Robert  Hunt 
became  editor,  and  this  is  the  thii-d  edition 
which  has  been  called  for  during  his  editor- 
ship. He  has  associated  wiUi  himself  a 
number  of  men  each  a  master  in  his  own 
branch  of  science  or  art.  We  find  the 
names  of  such  eminent  men  of  science  as 
Dr.  Frankland  and  Professor  Ramsay,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  eminent  maoufactQrers. 
The  general  result  bos  been  that  every 
article  is  complete  in  itself,  and  that  it 
embodies  the  opinions  of  sound  practio&l 
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gun  well  acquainted  with  tho  subject  which 
tiej  diacaas.  It  is,  howeTsr,  somewhait  to 
be  regretted  that  articles  are  not  si^ed  by 
their  respectire  antfaon. 

We  will  briefly  notice  aome  of  the  more 
important  articleB.  The  article  on  Alcohol 
commeDces  with  an  acconnt  of  the  prodnc- 
ttoQ  of  that  substance,  aad  the  general 
theory  of  fermentation.  The  preparation 
of  alcohol  ia  divided  into  three  stages: — 

1.  The  production  of  a  fermented  vinous 
liquor— the  Fermentation, 

2.  The  preparation  from  this  of  an  ardent 
Epirit — tbe  Distillation. 

3.  The  separation  from  this  ardent  spirit 
of  tbe  last  traces  of  water — the  Rectification. 

Hiis  is  followed  by  an  acconnt  of  the  pro- 
pertiea  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  a  nnmb^  of 
Toy  nsefnl  tables  are  given  to  show  the  specific 
gravities  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  andwater,and 
tbe  percentages  of  absolute  alcohol.  We 
find  also  tables  to  show  the  relative  strength 
of  different  fermented  liqnids,  ranging  from 
London  small  beer  with  1*28  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  to  Scotch  whisky  with  £4-32 ; 
while  midway  we  have  borgiindy  with  14'57 
per  cent.,  and  port  with  a  percentage  of 
22*96.  A.  cnrions  table  is  given,  on  the 
authority  of  W.  Bence  Jones,  to  show  the 
letative  stimulating  powers  of  different 
liquids,  beginning  wiUi  cider,  the  stimulating 
power  of  which  is  taken  at  100,  and  ending 
with  mm,  whose  stimnlating  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  scale,  is  1243,  or  nearly  12^ 
tmiBfl  greater  than  that  of  cider.  From  these 
results  it  may  be  deduced  that  ten  glasaea  of 
cider  or  porter,  six  glasses  of  claret,  five 
glasses  of  burgundy,  four  glasses  of  cham- 
ptgne,  three  glafises  of  port,  sherry,  or  mar- 
nk,  are  eqnalto  one  glaea  of  brandy. 

An  interesting  article  on  Alloyt  contains 
tables  giving  tbe  analysis  of  various  ancient 
coins  and  broneee,  and  also  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal modem  alloys  of  copper,  such  as  Mnntz's 
metal  and  alamininm  bronze.  Under  the 
heading  Alttminium  we  find  a  complete  ac- 
connt  of  the  mannfactnre  of  that  body  in 
Newcastle.  Considering  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  the  aniline-dyes  industry,  the  article 
devoted  to  them  is,  we  think,  rather  meagre, 
but  separate  treatusea  exist  on  the  subject. 
The  ftrticte  on  ArtfUery  contains  some  capital 
woodcuts  showing  sections  of  the  breech  of 
Armstrong's  and  of  Whitworth's  guns  ;  we 
also  notice  an  account  of  the  most  recent 
ezperimentfl  and  deductions  on  the  subject. 
An  ezhanstivB  article  of  nearly  one  hundred 
pages  treats  of  Calico  PTinting,  and  an  article 
of  more  than  fifty  pages  on  Coal  (no  doubt 
by  the  editor)  contains  all  the  most  recent 
returns  of  coal  raised  in  various  parts  of  the 
worid,  and  of  the  consumption .  In  the  great 
plain  of  China  there  are  no  less  than  30,000 
square  miles  of  coal-bearing  ground,  and 
coal  costs  here  only  Id.  per  ton  at  the  pit- 
Bionth,  while  the  wages  of  tbe  miners  are  6ci. 
a  day.  The  account  of  Diamond*  furnishes 
OS  with  the  most  recent  details  conoeming  the 
Sooth  African  Diamond  Fields,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  lowest  South  African 
diamond  (the  "  Stewart  )  was  discovered  in 
November,  1872.  It  weighs  288|  carats,  and 
is  a  fine  straw-coloured  octohedron;  it  is 
only  exceeded  in  weight  W  three  diamonds 
in  the  world — the  Gnat  Mogal,  the  Nizam, 
and  tike  Hattan. 


Under  the  heading  DigUllaiion  a  very  clear 
description,  accompanied  by  a  woodcut,  will 
,  be  found  of  Coffey's  very  complicated  vertical 
steam  still,  which  ia  now  need  in  all  the 
lai^  distilleries.  Tbe  saving  of  coal  efiected 
by  this  still  is  so  great  that  Dr.  Muspratt 
has  calculated  that  throughout  the  kingdom 
no  less  than  140,000  tons  per  aimnm  of  coat 
are  saved.  The  working  of  the  still  ia  ou  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  one  of  them  recently 
erected  in  Leith  works  oSao  less  than  3,000 
gallons  an  hour.  Under  tbe  article  Diving 
Bell,  the  author  remarks  that  it  is  curious 
to  find  that  as  early  as.  1693  a  diving  bell 
was  designed,  but  George  Sinclair  (d.  1696) 
wrote  his  treatise  De  Urinaloria  long  before 
this  ;  moreover,  Robert  Flndd  deacribes  a 
diving  apparatus  in  his  Hiatc/ria  Maerocoemi 
(1617),  and  before  him  Nicholas  Tartaglia, 
the  Italian  mathematician  (b.  1500).  A 
valuable  and  well-illnstrated  article  on  the 
Dressing  of  Ores  receives  additional  import- 
ance  from  the  knowledge  that  the  editor  and 
sub-editor  and  several  of  the  contributors 
are  officially  connected  ■with  the  School  of 
Mines — the  first  school  of  mining  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  no  doubt  this  article  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  them.  It  contains  all  the 
most  recent  methods  and  processes.  Among 
other  noticeable  articles  are  :  a  long  article 
on  coal  gas,  its  mannfactnre  and  products  of 
distillation  ;  an  account  of  Mr.  Siemens'  gas 
furnace ;  and  a  long  account  of  the  extrac- 
tion and  mann&cture  of  iron. 

In  tbe  third  and  last  volume  the  first 
articles  which  strike  one  are  those  relating 
to  mines  and  mining  ;  they  are  very  concise 
and  comprehensive,  and  embody  all  the  most 
recent  knowledge.  The  mineral  statistics, 
compDed  by  the  editor,  ore  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  Mint  operations  are  fully 
described,  and  the  very  complex  balance 
which  antomatically  weighs  every  coin,  re- 

i'ecting  those  which  ore  too  light  or  too 
leavy,  is  figured  and  minutely  described. 
We  have  also  a  long  account  of  tbe  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  by  a  practical  sugar  refiner, 
and  many  sketches  of  recent  improvements. 

Throughout  the  more  than  3,000  pages  of 
the  work  we  find  constant  references  to  ori- 
ginal memoirs,  to  specifications  of  patents, 
and  to  other  books.  A  vast  amount  of  re- 
search has  from  first  to  last  been  expended 
on  the  book,  and  each  suoceeding  edition 
has  improved  it  very  mnch.  In  this  last 
edition  the  whole  of  the  type  has  been  reset, 
and  a  number  of  iroodcuts  have  been  added. 
It  will  be  nsefW  to  the  general  reader,  by 
furnishing  him  with  information  on  general 
subjects  of  arts  and  manufiustures,  while  to 
the  manu&ctnrer  himself  it  will  furnish  tbe 
minutest  details  of  his  craft.  The  work  has 
been  so  much  improved  by  snooessive  editions 
that  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it  at  all, 
and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
readers,  G.  F.  Rodwbll. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


ASTBOHom:. 
TVonnt  of  Veaut. — In  the  Amtrican  Joam/A  of 
Scianct  Professor  Newcomb  hoH  ^yea  a  summary 
of  the  operations  of  the  American  expeditions. 
The  contacts  were  well  obeerred  at  the  three 
northern  stations,  in  Siberia,  China,  and  Japan ; 
bat  unfortunatelj  infrress  was  only  secured  at 
Queenstown  in  New  Zealand,  a  station  of  com- 


paratiraly  little  value  for  this  phase,  and  egress 
only  in  Tasmania,  tbe  Americans  haring  had  veiy 
bad  luck  in  the  matter  of  weather.  Profeasor 
Newcomh  seems  to  place  some  reliance  ou  ob- 
servations of  external  contact,  which  was  ob- 
served at  ingrcBB  at  Kerguelen,  but  the  ohaerva- 
tion  is  so  largely  dependent  on  the  telescope 
used  that  great  caution  ia  necasaary  in  accept- 
ing results  from  such  oheervations.  In  their 
photography  the  Americans  were  much  troubled 
oy  the  weather,  their  uniilvered  glasa  mirrors  not 

Sving-  a  auffieiently  bright  image  of  tbe  sun  when 
int  from  haze,  and  thus  there  were  a  very  large 
proportion  of  fulures,  only  fort^  photographs  out 
of  2B0  taken  at  Hobart  Town  being  good ;  but  not- 
withstandiugthehadweathernoleBBthan  133  good 
photc^Tapbswere  aecured  at  northern  stations,  and 
187  at  southern,  a  result  which  does  great  credit 
to  all  concerned.  From  a  oomlnnataou  of  the 
results  obtained  by  all  nations.  Professor  Newcomb 
eonsidera  that  the  sun's  paiallax  will  probably  be 
determined  within  Q"-02,  and  his  distance  within 
200,000  miles,  but  nnforeseeu  aonrcea  of  error 
may  modify  thia  estimate  connderaUy. 

M.  AnsbA  has  communicated  to  the  Frendi 
Academy  of  Science  tbe  result  of  a  comparison 
of  the  difference  of  durations  obaerved  at 
Noum^  (New  Caledonia),  and  St.  Paul's 
Island.  The  results  obtained  from  one  of  the 
telescopes  at  Noum&i  compared  with  those  at  St. 
Paul's  agree  well  with  the  received  value  of  the 
Bojar  parallax  8"'86,  but  the  other  two  telescopes 
give  results  differing  much  from  this,  and  these 
observations  are  therefore  suppresaed.  The  two 
stations  ure  not  at  all  JavouTably  placed  for  eom- 

C'son  of  duiatiooB,  and  the  results  seem  to  have 
1  worked  out  solely  with  the  view  of  R«ttinff 
something  tangible  out  of  the  observations,  aad 
cannot  be  tixpected  to  decide  such  a  delicate  ques- 
tion flathatof  thesun'sparsltas.  There  seems  too 
to  he  some  risk  of  the  danger  which  M.  Le  Verrier 
predicted  of  the  suppression  or  modification  of 
some  of  the  observations  as  the  result  of  such 
partial  discuBsiona. 

The  reduction  of  the  English  observations  is 
proceeding  vigorously,  and  all  inatrumantal  enon 
that  could  poBsiblj  aSect  the  results  are  heii^ 
carefully  determined,  but  many  months  muat  still 
elapse  before  the  final  value  of  the  sun's  parallax 
could  be  obtained,  even  if  the  English  observa- 
tions alone  were  used,  and  we  muat  probably  wait 
for  yeais  before  the  data  collected  by  all  nations 
are  combined  into  one  grand  result. 

The  EcUpse  of  (a.d.)  1239.— Dr.  Celoria  has 
exhaustively  discussed  the  accounts  of  thia  solar 
eclipse,  which  was  total  in  North  Italy,  and  aeems 
to  have  produced  a  great  impreaaiou  wherever  it 
was  visible.  In  particular  it  terrified  the  be- 
siegers of  Oaatelfranco  so  much  that  they  precipi- 
tately raised  the  siege  and  removed  to  Verona. 
Most  of  the  reports  are  extremely  vague,  so  that 
it  is  lUfficult  to  make  out  whether  the  eclipee 
was  really  total  or  not  at  some  of  the  places 
mentioned,  though  it  is  particularly  stated 
at  all  those  whidi  Dr.  Oeloria  has  admitted, 
that  the  stars  were  seen  as  clearly  as  at 
ni)[ht.  There  ia,  however,  an  account  by  an  old 
monk,  Bistoro  of  Areszo,  which  is  admiiable  for 
its  precision,  it  being  stated  in  particular  that 
totality  lasted  for  a  space  of  time  during  which 
a  mau  could  eoailv  walk  260  paces,  which  would 

five  a  duration  oi  about  two  and  a  half  minutes, 
f  there  had  only  been  a  few  more  such  accurate 
observers,  the  place  of  the  moon  could  have  been 
fixed  with  greet  certainty  from  a  comparison  of 
the  duration  of  totality  at  difierent  places.  Aa  it 
is,  Dr.  Oeloria  considers  that  Hwsen's  Lunar 
Tables  carry  the  hand  of  totality  nearly  1°  too 
far  south,  hut  bow  &r  this  results  from  an  error  in 
the  longitude  of  the  moon,  and  how  far  from  an 
error  in  the  place  of  the  node  of  her  orbit,  cannot 
well  be  determined  from  the  data  at  present  ac- 
cessible. If  any  accounts  could  be  found  ui  the 
South  of  France,  or  in  the  North  of  Spain,  an  im- 
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portaDt  result  might  be  obtwned.  Both  FrofesBor 
ScliiKparelli,  vho  fiist  collected  the  DOtices  of  this 
eclipse^  and  Dr.  Celoria,  who  continned  the  -irork 
and  discussed  them,  LftTB,  however,  done  good 
KTvice  hy  thdr  lahonn.  Before  their  investiira- 
tion  records  of  the  eclipse  hod  onl?  been  dia- 
corerod  at  Uitabeau  and  Digue  in  the  eouth-east 
of  FraDce,  and  at  Lesina  on  the  Adriatic. 

SattOita  of  Saturn. — In  tb«  AttrommtueAe 
Jfae/iriehtm,  No.  S013,  Mr.  Marth  giTM  an  ephe- 
ueriaof  the  aatellitesofBatuRi,  which  will  greatly 
fltcilitate  ofaaeiratioos  of  these  ohjecta,  as  the;  are 
TBiy  liable  to  be  confused  with  email  atan  in  the 
Deighboiirhood.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty 
about  the  positioas  of  the  inoennoet  wtellite 
Miniw  and  &e  outermost  lapetus,  and  no 
ephemeria  ia  given  for  Hypeiion,  the  last 
djBCorered,  as  trustworthy  obaearratioiis  are  want- 
ing for  thia  satellite.  The  placee  of  the  other  Stc 
an  tolerablv  correct,  but  ohaemitioDS  are  much 
wanted  of  this  extremely  intarestiDg  system  about 
irhich  BO  little  ie  known,  the  mutual  perturbatione 
of  the  satellitea  and  the  effect  of  the  ring  being 
most  important  questions,  which  can  cmly  be 
solTed  by  accumulated  obflervations.  With  the 
Tiew  of  facilitating  these,  Mr.  Marth  has  given  the 
approximate  times  of  conjunction  of  the  several 
satellites  with  the  planet.  Eclipeee,  occultations, 
and  tramiits  only  occur  when  the  earth  is  nearly 
m  the  plane  of  the  ring  (every  fifteen  years), 
except  in  the  esse  of  Titan,  whose  orbit  is  consi- 
deraoly  inchned  to  the  ring. 

iftMctra  o/_  SC^lr*. — Professor  d' Arrest  has  cou- 
duoed  his  specboBCopic  survey  of  Ihe  Northern 
heavens,  which  has  occupied  hmi  continuously  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  concluuons  he  arrivea  at 
are:  (1)  that  the  thiid  type  of  spectrum  (chan- 
nelled space*)  is  not  excliiuvelv  confined  to  orange 
or  red  stars,  and  that  sevBcal  deep-hued  orange 
stMB  give  an  ordinary  spectrum.  Perception  of 
colour  (especially  red)  depends  so  mudi  on  the 
eye  of  the  observer  that  Professor  d'Arrest's  re- 
Hilt  must  be  taken  rather  as  a  caution  agsiuit  a 
hasty  generalisation  than  as  disproving  any  eon- 
Beiion  between  colour  and  the  nature  of  the 
spectrum  ;  (2)  that  the  fourth  type  of  spectrum  is 
much  more  closely  connected  with  de«^  orange  or 
red  stars,  and  that  the  bands  in  this  Bpactmm  may 
be  resolved  into  a  number  of  fine  lines ;  (3)  that 
aa  a  mle  ench  striking  ^)ectra  accompAny  varia- 
bilitv  in  a  star;  (4}  that  no  generaJ  diffarence 
«an  m  ti»ced  between  the  apectoa  of  sters  in  ( 
part  of  the  heavens  and  of  those  in  another, 
that  there  is  no  trutii  in  the  aeeertiou  that  the  red 
and  yellow  are  wanting  in  all  the  stan  of  Orion. 

Ix  the  same  number  of  the  Attronomitche 
Naehrwkten  which  contains  the  above  paper  is  a 
notice  of  the  death  of  its  author  on  June  14  after 
a  fen  days'  illness;  an  announcement  which  will 
be  loceived  with  deep  regret  by  all  aatronon 
Profeaaor  d'Arreet  has  closed  a  career  of  great 
fulness  with  his  valuable  work  on  the  spectia  of 
stars,  having  all  through  Ufe  made  the  most  of 
the  means  at  his  command,  which  were  very 
Uroited,  though  in  his  bauda  they  afforded  results 
which  liave  not  been  equalled  with  the  Urgeat  in- 
Btnuncats  elsewhere.  Only  last  February  the 
medal  of  the  Royal  Astrosomical  Society  was 
awarded  to  him  for  his  grand  catalogue  of  nebulae, 
the  main  feature  of  his  work  being  the  accuracy 
both  of  the  positions  and  of  the  descriptions,  and 
in  his  speech  on  that  occasion  Professor  Adams 
paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Professor  d'Arrest's 
skill  and  peiseveiaace.  D'Arrest's  name  is  in- 
separably associated  with  that  of  the  periodical 
comet  which  he  discovered  in  1851.  Thb  comet 
has  a  period  of  six  utd  a  half  years,  and  ^tpears 
to  belong  to  the  Jupiter  family. 


rsruaoBj. 


AMOSa  the  gT«At  number  of  Greek  writings 
lost  for  ever,  and  known  onlv  from  quotations,  the 
most  to  be  regretted  ale  the  historical  works  of 


Alexander,  called  Polyhistor,  pi^iil  of  Elr&tes. 
Alexander  was  made  a  prisoner  in  the  wars 
against  Mithridates  and  nought  by  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  who  entmsted  to  him  the  education  of 
his  sons.  He  lived  about  8G  B.a  at  Rome,  where 
he  met  hia  death  in  a  fire.  It  is  sud  that  he  wrote 
forty-two  works  j  among  these  is  a  history  of 
the  Oriental  nations,  of  which  fragments  still 
exist ;  those  concerning  the  Jews  are  to  be  found 
partly  in  some  of  the  fathers,  acd  chiefly  in 
the  writings  of  Euaebius.  Although  it  has 
long  been  proved  that  ihem  fragments  are  far 
from  beii^  accurate,  still  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  valuable  his  history  would  have 
been  to  illustrate  the  halnts  and  thoughts  of 
Oriental  nations.  Dr.  Freudenthal,  well  known 
by  his  excellent  monograph  on  tha  fourth  book  of 
the  Maccabees  (Acasekt,  1860,  p.  15),  continues, 
under  the  name  of  JleUenittuche  S/udim,  his  re- 
sesrches  on  later  Hellenistic  writers.  He  begins 
the  critical  examination  of  Alexander's  fr^ments 
concerning  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  those  of  De- 
metrios  Eupolemos,  Malchos-Kleodemoa,  Aristeas 
Artopanoa,  and  an  anonymous  Samaritan  historian 
on  the  same  snhject.  Dr.  FreudentbaVs  com- 
parisons of  the  biblical  accounts  of  those  frag- 
ments with  some  of  the  Midrashim  and  other 
Agadic  books  are  both  new  and  remarkable.  It  is 
clearly  shown  that  there  was  current  among  the 
Qreek-speaking  Jews  a  kind  of  Agadsh  which  Dr. 
Frendenthal  rightly  calls  "  a  Hellenistic  Midrash," 
just  OS  there  was  aoiong  the  Hebrew-speakii^ 
Jews.  These  land  of  rcBcarcbea  on  later  Hellenistic 
writers,  so  successfully  carried  on  by  Professor 
Jacob  ifemaya,  of  Bonn,  in  his  monographs  on 
"  The  Chronicles  of  Sulpicius  Severus,"  on 
"  Theophnuitea'  Book  on  Piety,"  and  others,  pub- 
lished us  programmes  of  the  Habbinical  school  at 
Breslau,  and  now  continued  hy  his  successor. 
Dr.  Freudenthal,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings  as  well 
as  forsArly  Ohristianity.  Dr.  Freudenthal's  notes 
at  the  end  of  the  second  fasciculus,  sa  well  as  the 
Greek  texts  of  some  fragments,  collated  with  USS. 
and  various  editions,  enhance  greatly  the  value  of 
his  monograph.  We  may  mention  by-tbe-by  that 
he  is  gcing  to  bring  ont  a  monograph  on  Isaac 
Ismeli,  the  first  Jewish  phflosopher,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 

Thb  Rev.  W.  R.  Burgess,  Vicar  of  Ilollowell, 
has  published  a  specimen  of  a  critical  commentary 
on  tbe  Hebrew  Psaltw,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  reception  sad)  a  work  may  expect 
fromEngBsh  scluMan.  He  speaks  apologetically 
in  his  preface  of  the  low  level  on  wbicb  he  moves, 
that  of  "archaeological  reeeareh  and  literary 
criticism."  Perhaps  there  are  some  among  us 
who  will  not  be  (usposed  to  accept  this  modest 
disclaimer  on  bebalf  of  philologicnl  criticism.  The 
specimen  bears  the  title  "  Exsurgat  Deus  ;  a  Oriti- 
atl  OoDunentary  on  the  68th  Psalm,"  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Nor)2«te.  ItsfeOWB 
both  learning  and  independeat  tkoagbt,  though 
the  new  traiisktiona  an»  ssUok  plauMble  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bohlnesa.  We  extiact  a  Esw  ren- 
derings :  Ver.  10.  "  With  a  shower  of  free  gifts 
(bc.  manna),  0  God,  didst  Hon  rain  down  upon 
Thine  inheritance,  and  when  it  was  fainting  Tnou 
didst,  refresh  it  with  Thy  living  creatures  (sc. 
quails)."  Ver.  14,  16.  "What  though  vou 
(Iseachar)  lie  between  tbe  sfaaep-fold>,  as  if  tbey 
were  tbe  wings  itfadove  (yourself  the  dove),  that 
is  covered  with  ulver,  Ukd  whose  feathers  are 
yellow  gold;  When  the  Almighlr  (Shaddai) 
scattereth  kings  therein  (sc.  within  we  borders  of 
Issachar),  in  Salmon  there  is  (as  it  were)  snow." 
On  tbe  latter  words  Mr.  Btirgese  compares  a  de- 
scription in  Macaulay  of  the  battle  of  Aghrim, 
"he  saw  tbe  country  ....  white  with  the 
naked  bodies  of  the  slain."  Ver.  SO.  "  KeMed  be 
the  Lord  (Adonu)  who  daily  patdraeA  us :  tliia 
God  is  our  salvation."  Ver.  28.  "  Them  b  little 
Benjamin  (who  was  aftorwanb)  their  dkvastBtor, 
the  princee  of  Judah  (afterwards)  their  thunder- 
bolt, tbe  princes  of  Zabnlon,  tbe  prinoea  of  Napb- 


tAli"  In  ver.  19  Mr.  Burgess  would  render  "MJtt^  { 

tanoth    in   Edom "    (for   "  gifts    among    men  '^,  , 
referring  it  to  the  Mattanah  of  Num.  xxL  18,  19. 

He  thinks  it  is  an  echo  of  an  ancient  song  of  | 

triumph,    similar    to    the    archaic    fragment    ia  I 

Num.  xxi.   14,  where  he  identifies  "Vaheb   in  | 
Supiiah"with  "Mattanah  in  Edom," 


\  aheb "  with  the  AratAc  waiaba  "  he  gave,"  a. 

taking  Suphah,  "  tempest,"  ■- Seir,  which  eeema  to  ' 

us  simply  incredibly     On  the  whole  we  recom-  I 

mend   the  application   of  tha  Horatian  "  noniun  | 

prematur  in  annum,"  i 

Anatecta  Liviana.     Ediderunt  T.  H.  Monunadn  '■ 

et  O.  Stndemund.     Accedunt  tabulae  qiunque.  i 

(Leipzig.)      This   little  work   will  interest   not  ' 
only  every  student  of  Livv,  but  every  one  who 

cares  to  realize  for  himself^  the  earliest  forme  in  | 
whidi  the  text  of  Roman  authors  has  been  pr^ 

served.     It  contains  five  platM  executed  in  photo  | 
lithogmph  J  and  repreeentu^  specimen  pages  of  tbe 


four  earliest  manuscripta  of  Livy.  The  £M  ■■ 
taken  from  the  Veronese  palimpsest,  which  oo^ 
tains  fragments  of  booksiii.to  vi. ;  tbe  second  from 
the  Oodex  Puteanns  (Paris  6730);  the  third 
and  fourth  from  the  Codex  Vindobonenua,  oon- 
tsining  fragments  of  the  fifth  decade ;  the  fiftit 
copies  part  of  the  Vatican  fragment  of  bo(A 
91.  To  these  Mormnsen  has  added  a  few  pages 
of  explanation  and  comment,  which,  wit^  a 
complete  conspectus  of  the  msnoacripte  of  tha 
third  decade,  amounting  to  eighty-two,  aevatal 


pages  in  which  variants  fnmi  t 


collated  for  Mommsen  by  different  friends  a. 

S'ven,  and  a  statement  as  to  the  relation  'of  tbe 
uteanus  to  the  Turin  f^iagments  and  the  Spins 
manuscript,  so  far  as  the  readings  of  this  last  em 
be  ascertained  from  tbe  Munich  leaf  recently  dn- 
covered  by  Halm,  and  the  citations  of  RhenaniB 
in  his  edition  (Bead,  1686),  form  iitt  laificr, 
though  not  tbe  newest  or  most  interesting,  portiaa 
of  the  work.  This  ia  a  cloae  and  obviousfy  very 
careful  cojiy  by  Studemund  of  tbe  fragments  of  tbe 
Turin  palimpsest ;  these  fragments  are  contained  in 
eight  leaves,  and  are  taken  frnm  book  xxvii,  e. 
11,  13, 13,  31,  32,  S3,  34,  and  book  xrix.,  c  12, 
21,  23.  They  had  already  been  aaeertained  to 
belonf^  to  Ijvy  by  an  Italian  savant,  Covat 
Baudi  a  Veeme,  and  had  been  transcribed  % 
Mommsen,  of  whose  v^fen  Studemund  bm 
made  use  in  re-examimn^  the  leaves.  It  cu 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this  work,  with  Momm- 
sen's  earlier  edition  of  the  Veronese  fri^pients, 
will  contribute  much  to  determine  the  questian 
of  the  relation  of  the  manuscripts  of  Livy  to 
each  other.    Madvig's  v' —  •'■-  — '— ^— 


will  ref^uire  henceforward  a  nore  complete  inrea- 

tdgation. 

Heiniel's  Getchkhte  der  Xiederfrdnkiiehmi 
OetchafimpraeAe  (Paderbom,  9ehfiningh),  is  an 
investigation  of  extraotdiaary  minuteiKBs  and 
fuUneas  of  detul  —  such  as  it  ia  popolaa:^ 
ntiimn^  only  a  German  is  capable  of  cany- 
ing  out.  Its  subject  is  the  language  spoken 
on  the  Rhine  from  Mum  to  the  Nethffl- 
lands — as  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  represented 
in  official  documents,  charters,  &c.  These  dialects 
are  of  great  interest  as  being  the  connecting  links 
between  High  and  Low  German.  Heinzel  dis- 
tingwishas  no  less  than  eleven  of  them,  with  a 
Urge  umnber  of  lesser  varieties,  which  he  distiiH 
guishes  most  systematically  by  means  of  expaoenta 
II*,  VII',  &c.  All  of  these  are  treated  in  sepa- 
rate sections ;  the  documents  are  enumerated  uid 
criticised,  the  geographical  Hxtent  of  tha  dialect 
and  its  relation  to  other  dialects  at  different  periods 
ate  fully  investigated,  and  lastly,  its  characteristic 
ftatniM  are  described,  baaed  cblefiy  on  its  phonetic 


^e  datMls  are,  of  course,  of  little  interest  exMpt 
for  specialists,  but  tbe  whole  plan  of  tbe  yrvik 
deoervea  tha  moat  attentive  atudv  bom  all  who 
are  engaged  in  similar  investigations.  The  pi^ 
I  fatory  remarks  on  the  various  criteria  fur  dctei^ 
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xmrng-  th«  vahte  of  doeumenta  bb  lu^niBtic  wit- 
Etna  are,  bomver,  of  more  general  intereet. 
Sii  ifco  are   the  — '  * 


TeuIoDic  philology.  The  firat  of  these  treats  of 
i^  (4tang«  of  a,  1,  u  into  e  and  o  in  the  West 
G^nuHnic  la^aagee  (following-  Schoter's  diTiraon 
■^  East  and  Weet  Germanic) ;  the  second  of  the 
lADtrvrechieboiw;  and  tbe  third  of  the  modem 
h^  German  di^ithongs,  <n,  ou,  at.  AU  of  these 
ftmvs  show  a  pnisewortbj  Btrivin^  after  definite 
[AT^ological  iteterminatioii  of  the  Taiious  Boimd- 
riianfres — ^tbeir  tbIhb  will  depoid  on  that  of  the 
TJewB  of  Sclierer  and  Briicke,  on  which  they  fire 
faued.  Thos,  in  the  firet  excimuB,  Heiniel  takea 
for  granted.  Scherer's  hypothesis  that  Towel- 
cbsD^ee  are  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  modify 
the  lone  of  the  Towels  by  raising-  or  lowerin^f. 
To  most  Tlng-Kwh  phcmeticianB  of  the  present 
Khool,  thia  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horae  -, 
changes  of  tone  Teanlt  from  physiological  tenden- 
dcB  of  the  ragana  of  spe«ch,  economy  of  ene^, 
and  60  Ibrtli,  not  viet  mthI.  The  Iodk  diaaertAtaon 
on  tbe  lAatrerK^ehuiiji',  in  which  Heineel  aeema 
ptnlj  to  fbUow  Schorer,  partly  to  modify  hia 
riewH,  we  eonfeae  to  not  naTiag  had  coumge 
anogh  to  lead  tiinrogh.  Would  that  soma 
acMar  endowed  -with  the  un-^^ennan  Tirtue  of 
rwicirncas  -would  gire  us  an  impartial  Buirey  of 
tbe  eaonaaas  mass  of  Itteiatnie  that  haa  aocumit- 
ktad  Touad  this  aobjecL 

P&OTKScn  E.  Mabter'b  e^tion  of  the  famous 
old  Flemish  «tirical  beast-epic  the  ifcrnoert 
(Faderbom:  Schoningh)  deaerres  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  ioterestad  either  in  the  langoagv 
or  literatute.  It  not  only  gives  a  carefol  text  with 
tbe  rariouB  lt8.  readlogB,  but  also  a  general 
Ektotj  introduction,  together  with  a  glossary, 
notes,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  old  Flemish 
ieetioiw  and  metre. 


XBETUraS    OF   SOCIETIES. 
ExTOKouMicAi.  SocEBn  {Moitdajr,  Jalg  S), 


^ceaae  of  Mr.  Henry  Donbleday,  one  of  the 
oinnal  members  of  this  society,  and  Mr.  Btaintos 
iBsae  some  remarka  on  tlie  great  serricea  that  he 
had  tendered  to  Entomolt^. 

Mr.  l>uniiing  remarked  that  the  OmiUtoptera 
hnd  bj  Mr.  Sealy  from  larvae  taken  at  Oochin, 
South  India,  and  exhibited  by  him  at  a  recent 
,  had  been  identified  as  O.  Mitujt. 
lond  ezhibiled  two  specimens  of  a  Our- 
ciuiD,  Beat  from  Nova  Fribourgx),  Btaiil,  which 
woe  attached  to  the  aame  twig,  and  were  bodi 
attadied  by  a  fungus.  Mr.  Janson  sud  that  tliOT 
bekHiged  io  the  genus  SyhpoM,  and  were  well 
known  to  be  aahject  to  auch  attacks. 

The  President  exhibited  a  lock  taken  ^oi  a 
gate  at  T-wickenham,  entirely  filled  witii  the  colli 
of  a  epeciee  of  Osmia,  which  Mr.  Smith  said  waa, 
most  pTobablv,  O.  bicoriat,  of  which  he  had 
known  sereral  instances  in  locks.  He  also  exhi- 
bited an  example  of  the  minute  HyUehthnu  nAi, 
one  of  the  Stylopidae,  parasitic  upon.  PnaopU 
nAieola,  recently  obtained  from  bnars  imported 
tvna  EpiroE ;  and  remarked  upon  a  metliod  of  ex- 
panding the  -wings  of  Sfylopidae.  He  also  exhi- 
Wted  a  aeriee  of  SaUetat  nitidtutculut,  stykn^aed, 
and  lecommendiid  entomologists  on  the  Soutli 
Cnaet  to  aestfch  in  August  for  sfyiopised  HnUcti, 
e^eaally  on  tUstlea.  Finally,  he  nouuled  on 
tke  paraaitea  of  Ovnia  and  Anthidinm,  and  ena- 
merated  eleven  insecte  attacking  the  same  apeeiei 
af  Oamia  in  ita  different  stages,  some  davouring 
the  egg  and  pollen  paste,  some  the  larrae,  and 
odiers  attacking  the  bee  itself. 

Mr.  Ohampion  exhibited  a  series  of  reeantly 
aptured  individuals  of  Otrytomda  etrealit  from 
Soowdon,  ita  only  known  ftitish  lucalify,  Mr. 
VUcblan  stated  that  be  bad  recently  seen  tills 
nwiee  in  the  deportment  of  Sadna-^^Ixwa.  B 
rnnoe  in  great  nnmlHn,  each   ear    of  wbaat 


having  savotal  of  the  beetles  upon  it;  and  re- 
marked on  Uie  ungular  nature  of  its  sole  habitat 

Tbe  Secretary  exhibited  nests  of  a  faap-door 

aider,  eent  from  Uitenhage,  near  Port  Elizabeth, 
ipe  Colony.  The  nests  were  not  (as  ia  usual)  in 
the  earth,  bat  in  cavities  in  tbe  bark  of  trees,  and 
the  "  trap-dooT  "  appeared  to  be  formed  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  hsA ;  thua  renderin))'  it  moat  difficult 
to  det«ct  the  nests  when  in  a  dosed  condition. 

Mr.  Charles  V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist  of 
Missouri,  exhibited  sundry  insect  peste  that  do  ao 
much  damage  in  tbe  Stilts,  including  the  anny 
worm  {Lmctmia  iiiipuneta),  And  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain locuat  (Oaloptettut  tfti-ttui),  and  entered  at 
Bome  length  into  the  habiU  of  the  latter  insect, 
and  the  vast  amount  at  deatitution  caused  by  it ; 
stating  that  in  a  short  period  it  devoured  almost 
every  living  plaat,  leavii^  nothing  but  the  leaves 
of  me  forest  tntea,  and  converting  a  frnitfiil 
oounta7  into  an  absolute  desert  From  a  know- 
led^  of  tbe  babrts  of  tbe  insect,  and  belierinr  in 
its  inability  to  exist  in  a  moist  climate,  be  had 
predicted  that  its  ravages  woald  noteztaid  beyond 
a  certain  line,  and  he  had  seen  these  predioijoas 
folded.  Having  noticed  that  hogs  and  ponltry 
grew  excessively  fltt  from  devonriog  the  locusts, 
and  consideringtthat  the  tue  of  tbetn  as  food  for 
man  would  tend  to  relieve  some  of  the  diatreas 
occasioned  in  tbe  devastated  districts,  he  bad 
caused  a  number  of  them  to  be  prepared  in  various 
ways,  and  they  were  found  to  1»e  well  suited  for 
food,  eepeoally  in  the  form  of  soup. 

Mr.  Riley  also  stated  that  he  was  very  deeirons 
to  take  a  supply  of  liie  cocoons  of  Microgatter 
glomeratm  to  America  to  lewen  the  ravages  of  the 
Wvae  of  the  germs  Pierie  in  that  oontinent,  and 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  entomologist  who 
ooold  assist  him  in  obtatmi^:;  them. 

The  following  papers  -were  communicated  r^ 
"  Deseriptions  of  new  Het«romerous  Coleoptera 
hriongiu;  to  tiie  Family  Blapsidae,"  by  Profeasor 
J.  O.  t^eatwaod  ;  "  Descriptions  of  a  new  ^wcies 


Ausmlia,"  by  Obarks  O.  Watetbouse. 


SociXTT  or  BtBLiCAi,  A&CKAEOtoaT  (Tuetdmi, 
Jvlye). 
S.  Bi&OH,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Preudant,  in  tbe  Chair. 
Tka  following  papers  were  read :  —  I.  "  On  a 
Tablet  in  the  Britisb  Museum,  relatiog  apparently 
to  the  Delugo,"  by  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.ILS.  This 
tablet,  of  which  the  b^^ning  and  end  are  lost, 
despribee  a  panic  terror  which  seized  mankind  and 
all  an  i  mala  aX  a  lime  when  some  ^reat  calamity 
was  impending  over  -the  world.  It  Stis  been  litho- 
graphed in  plate  27  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Cukiifona  Interipttmu  of  Western  Atia ;  it  haa  not 
been  previously  translated,  and  several  lines  at  the 
beciiming  of  tha  tablet  are  broken  and  ille^ble. 
Alter  this  lacuna  it  proceeds  as  fbllows : — 

"(1)  Oae  mad  ran  to  another.  (2)  The  girl  >■- 
csndad  to  bar  lopmost  atacj.  (3)  The  nuui  ran  forlli 
from  the  houae  of  his  friend.  (4)  The  eon  fl^d  from 
tba  honaa  of  hii  futher.  (S)  The  doves  flew  awa; 
from  Iheir  dove-cote.  (61  The  eagle  soared  up  from 
his  eyrie.  (7)  The  swallows  few  from  their  n»t9 
(8)  The  oxen  and  the  shivp  fell  prostratB  on  the 
earth.  (9)  It  was  the  great  day ;  the  Spirite  of  Evil 
wws  assembled." 

!%•  Tenjainder  of  the  story,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fbw  words,  is  broKen  off*.  11.  "On 
an  Early  Obaldean  Inscription  of  Agu-kak- 
nini  and  other  Kings,*  by  William  Boacawen, 
The  anthor  pointed  out  tjie  importance  of  the 
text  a*  famiahing  the  names  ot  five  new  early 
ChatdaaB  kings,  wboae  names  were— Agu-kak- 
nini,  tite  monia^  of  tbe  inaciiption ;  Seai-fjuru- 
mas,  Ahinnakaa,  Aq»4^as,  and  Umraah-zirite. 
'This  laat  qpsanto  Bav«  Ibeen  tbe  founder  of  tte 
lins.  The  avtluw  also  acniited  out  the  indications 
in  tlM  text  of  the  prohaDle  Kaasite  ori^n  of  these 
penona  ■■  shown  in  the  king  daimtng  deeoent 
mm  tke  nobh  aeed  «(  the  god  Sagamima;  tMs 


deity  is  identified  with  the  Ehunite  or  Eaaaite 
god  Sumu,  W.A.I.,  ii.  (!6,  2.  The  kiofr  in  bis 
titles  calls  himself  first  of  all  "  King  of  the  Sum," 
and  of  the  "  vast  land  of  Babylonia."  The  inscrip- 
tion also  illustnitea  the  belief  of  the  Chaldeans  m 
the  future  life,  for  tbe  gods  are  besought  to  be 
"  &vouTable  to  him  in  heaven  "  and  in  the  "  house 
and  land  of  life,"  and  than  follows  the  pr^er 
that  "  he  may  attain  to  the  hi^eat  haayen."  The 
inscription  also  Aimishes  the  names  of  the  Obal- 
dean  goddeeses  in  company  -with  their  consort 
gods.  Refraanoe  is  made  to  the  great  temple  of 
iiit  Saggodhu  at  Babykm. 


FINE    ART. 

ART   m  TARIS. 

Paris:  JnlrB.lBTB. 

The  obsequiea  of  the  sculptor  Barye  -were 
worthy  of  that  great  artist.  The  Academy  of 
Fine  Arte,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  re- 
presentsd  by  a  certain  number  of  Immortals  be- 
longing to  the  different  sections.  The  artists  who 
had  boBu  his  friends,  hia  admirers,  or  his  pupils 
conducted  him  to  Uie  Cemetery  of  Plii«  La  Cmase. 
Tbere  a  very  characteristio  incident  took  place, 
H.  H«iri  Uelaborde  made  a  rather  cold  speech  in 
the  name  of  the  Institute,  in  which  he  eapeciaUv 
enlaced  on  the  private  qualities  of  the  deceased, 
avoiding  any  mention  of  hia  theory,  which  waa, 
indeed,  very  different  from  that  of  the  other 
oflicial  sculptors.  Immediately  after  him,  the 
Director  of  Fine  Arts,  M.  Ph.  de  Ohenneviires, 
apoke,  and  in  prgeonoe  of  the  Immortals,  who 
grew  red  and  pole  with  anger  and  surprise,  sud 
that  Barye  had  belonged  to  the  nnrvous  epoch,  to 
a  glorious  Keoefstion.  He  added  that  the  cen- 
turies to  come  will  t^e  greater  delighi  in  the 
Centaur  and  the  Lapithae,  Thetmu  jinhting  the 
MiiKtam;  the  EUphant  overcoming  a  Tiger,  and 
other  pieces,  the  small  dimensions  of  which 
signified  little,  than  in  many  a  colossal  figure  and 
many  a  contemporary  group ;  that  he  was  what, 
in  our  own  century,  CyricBult,  Ingres,  Delacroix, 
Rousseau,  Oorot,  Millet,  have  been  in  thtir  turn } 
that  ia  to  say,  an  artiat  who  was  the  creator  of  his 
forms  and  of  his  method,  a  contemner  of  current 
eommonplsoe,  theslave  of  natnre  andof  truth,  inde- 
pendent of  his  time,  and  therefore  worthy  of  dl 
time.  Thia  speech,  which  was  as  regiirds  ita 
allusions  purely  revolntionaiy,  shows  how  rsellf 
violentisthe  struggle,  thongh  apporentlv  courteous, 
between  this  po-werful  body  and  the  Uirection  of 
Fine  Arts. 

It  -was  an  innocent  and  honourable  revenge  for 
the  frick  the  Institote  bas  just  played  thia  Direc- 
tion. A  Ministerial  decree — not,  as  unual,  pr^ 
ceded  by  a  report — has  instituted  a  superior  Com- 
mittee of  Fine  Arts,  which  rauat  in  future  be 
oonaolted  upon  almost  all  buaineBB,  The  Director 
of  Fine  Arts  ia,  tiierefore,  reduced — and  for  oul 

ert  we  see  only  great  advantages  in  this — to 
ing  simply  tbe  head  of  an  ofiice  in  the  depart- 
ment. He  will  at  least  enjoy  the  security  of  not 
being  carried  avmy  in  the  squaUa  that  overthrow 
Ministries.  But  tfcia  superior  Oomtnittee,  which 
is  created  eolely  in  tbe  inteicsta  of  the  Institute, 
began  by  an  action  that  bas  excited  much  amuse- 
ment. It  ia  empowered  to  draw  up  the  list  of 
the  acquisitions  the  State  may  make  from  the 
Salon.  It  began  by  placing  a  work  by  one  of  its 
membem,  a  very  eommonplace  picture  from  every 
point  of  view — Thamar,  by  SI.  Alefcandre  Cab^ 
nel — at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  may  readily  be 
imagined  that  tiiis  member  of  the  Institute,  who 
makes  enormous  sums  by  portraits,  will  draw 
back  in  consequence  of  the  noise  already  made  by 
this  fhct,  which  has  been  noticed  by  several  jour- 
nals, and  will  get  bis  picture  bought  by  mote 
delicate  means. 

Barye  -was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Central  Union  of  Fine  Arte  applied  to  Manu- 
fiicture,  a  society  that  haa  already  organiaed  a  verj 
eucceesM  exhiUtton  at  the  Ctiampa  Elya^es,  of 
which  I  gave  you  an  aoconnt.     The  Central  Union 
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at  pKwnt.poeseMee  a  bouae  in  the  Place  dea 

VoBges,  ia  the  Mantis,  that  ia,  in  the  quarter 
generally  inhabited  bj  the  bronze  founden.  A 
li^aeral  exhibition  of  Barre's  works  is  to  be 
organiBed  there.  1  shall  then  speali  to  you  of  the 
well-filled  life  of  this  great  artist,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  repreeeotatives  of  the  romantic  theory. 

M.  FridSric  Reiset,  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Loufre  and  the  Liuembouig,  baa  addre«aed  a 
Teiy  interestiiifr  note  to  the  deputies  and  to 
joumaliata  on  the  irksome  positian  of  our  great 
institutions.  _  This  position  ia  deplorable  as  re- 
gards acquisition,  of  'which  it  only  admits  with 
extMme  difficult}],  and  witJi  an  inferiority  of  result 
Tery  evident  in  view  of  foreign  inatitutions.  We 
hare  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that  the  Com~ 
miaeion  on  the  Budget  proposes  to  double  the  sum 
apDropriated  for  such  purchaser.  The  Chamber 
will  no  doubt  adopt  the  prop<»al,  which  really  is 
still  very  modest. 

The  official  world  is  too  ignorant  of  the  direct 
ioflnence  of  the  muBeuus  on  the  general  wel&re 
of  the  country,  on  the  average  of  criticiam  they 
beep  up,  on  the  stimulus  they  giye  to  excellence 
of  workmanship  in  the  productdons  of  the  higher 
industry.  The  French  people,  the  oopulation  of 
Paris  in  particular,  has  such  a  ungular  method  of 
working,  of  imbibing  instruction  while  aeeming  to 
be  sauntering  about  I  Would  you  believe  t^t, 
on  an  average,  three  thousand  persons  daily  enter 
—  .  jjji   Sunday,  six   thousand  P     TTia 

tn  of  the  people,  of  workmen,  in  the 
in  the  Salon,  is  a  fact  which  baa 
always  struck  foreigners  in  whoee  company  I 
have  walked  through  them.  The  penury  of  the 
budget  obliged  the  Direction  to  open  only  on 
certain  dnya,  which  was  disastrous  to  the  artdet 
and  to  the  artisan  who  required  some  piece  of  in- 
formation at  a  given  moment.  The  increase  of 
the  subvention  will  allow  this  inconvenience  to  be 
remedied  in  the  first  instance. 

I  have  often  H>oken  to  you  of  the  great  move- 
ment which,  it  not  TBiT  apparent,  is  certainly 
tabii^  place  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  our  arts  to  industry.  One  of 
the  bmt  signs  had  been  the  creaUon,  under  the 
administration  of  Jules  Simon,  of  commismons  of 
enquiry,  A  very  important  work,  issued  by  tie 
national  printing  press,  has  appeared  at  the^ 
Ministrr  of  Pubhc  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts.  It 
is  entitled  R^ort  addruud  to  tht  Mmttter  by  M. 
Due,  member  of  the  Intiitvte,  in  the  nanxe  of  the 
commiuioa  for  perflating  the  nntional  manufac- 
ture of  Sivret.  I  commend  this  work  to  all 
persons  interested  in  ceramic  art  &om  a  practical 
and  aesthetic  poiut  of  view.  The  manufactory  of 
Sevres  has  played  too  great  a  part  in  the  history 
of  Western  ceramic  art  to  admit  of  indifference  re- 
garding its  fitte.  Hence,  under  the  influence  of 
different  causes,  of  which  the  most  serious  are,  I 
believe,  the  substitution  of  a  scientific  direction 
for  an  artistic  direction,  and  also  the  raising  of 

Kaeral  education,  which  is,  in  our  days,  rapidly 
laming  superior  to  the  lazy  march  of  institu- 
tions subsidised  by  the  State,  the  manufactory 
of  Sevres  has  deserved  serious  criticisms.  Its  ex- 
hibition last  year  in  the  Champa  Elys^,  on  which 
I  sent  you  a  letter  which  has  been  considered  '— 
severe  on  my  part,  was  really  deplorable  in  reg 
to  form  and  colouring.  It  was  depressing  to 
■ueh  fine  material  used  only  for  objects  so  vulgar 
and  ornaments  so  wanting  in  originality.  That 
which  I  said  here  and  in  the  lUptdil^ue  IVan- 
eow  with  sorrow  and  in  anxiety  for  the  future,  M. 
Due  has  just  sud  with  a  candour  very  rare  in 
official  documents  among  us. 

He  had  sud  it  with  A  the  more  authority  that 
he  is  himself  a  proved  artist.  He  gave  the  design 
and  superintended  the  icasting  of  that  Column  of 
July  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Bastille  to  the  memoiy  of  the  dtiiens  who 
died  for  liberty  in  1880,  and  in  which  this  fonn 
is  more  agreeaUy  revived  than  in  any  other  monu- 
ment of  modem  times.  He  is  also  the  architect 
of  the  D«w  Palai*  de  Justice,  a  public  building  the 


exterior  of  which  shows  classical  feeling  of  a  rather 
monotonous  order,  while  the  interior  abounds  in 
delicate  details. 

This  report  contains  the  analytical  eoti^e  rendu 
of  the  sessions  of  which  it  gives  the  general  sum- 
mary. Herein,  as  in  the  books  of  our  illustrious 
potter  Bernard  Patissy,  we  see  "  dame  Theory  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  dame  Practice." 
Here,  as  there,  dame  llieory  gives,  in  pompous 
language,  a  multitude  of  counwls,  which  for  an 
instant  glitter  before  our  eyes,  and  quickly  ex- 
plode like  the  soap  bubbles  with  which  children 
amuse  themselvee.  One  is<  surprised  at  the 
solemnity  with  which  certain  serious  men  pro- 
pound puerilities,  and  dismayed  at  the  gravity 
with  wWh  audiences  generally  recdve  these 
flowery  inutilitiea.  M.  Due,  whom  I  believe  to 
be  very  sarcastic,  hse  reproduced  several  quota- 
tions of  aesthetic  formulae,  read  by  his  colleaguee, 
who  vrere  at  the  time  Directors  of  Fine  Arte. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  H.  Due  is  a  man  of 
sense,  evidentiy  concerned  for  the  future  of  our 
great  ceramic  establishment,  the  fiune  of  which 
has  been  so  long  spread  over  Europe,  and  which 
still  possesses  a  staff  and  machinery  equally  un- 
rivalled. Like  Bernard  Palissy  in  his  Ditcourt 
Admirable,  M.  Due  warns  his  readers  against 
what  he  is  careful  not  to  believe^the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  say  that  theory  has  en- 
gendered practice.  He  gives  extracts  of  some 
simple  and  substantial  notes  depouted  in  the 
bureau  of  the  OonuniBnon  by  a  painter,  M, 
Lameire,  and  by  an  authority  in  ceramic  art,  now 
known  all  over  the  world,  M.  Deck. 

To  gum  up,  after  having  token  cognizance  of 
everything  constituting  the  elements  of  a  serious 
enquiry ;  after  having  cast  blame  on  the  abuse  of 
the  reproduction  of  ancient  models,  on  the  want  of 
attempts  at  originality,  on  oblivion  of  the  modem 
spirit ;  after  having  praised  the  practical  science  of 
the  artiste,  the  Report  of  the  Oommisuon  con- 
cludes with  recommending  an  annual  public  com- 
petition for  the  model  of  a  vase  to  be  executed  at 
the  manufactory.  The  first  competition  took  place 
this  Bummer.  'The  plans  were  exhibited  at  the 
School  of  fine  Arts.  They  certainly  did  not  fulfil 
the  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of  them. 

The  Report  declared  that  "  education  and  in- 
struction alone  are  wanting  to  the  aggregate  of 
brilliant  qualities  possessed  by  the  present  artists 
of  the  manufact'iry  of  Sivres."  That  is  all  very 
well,  and  it  is  clear  that  artists  have  everything  to 
piin  in  regard  to  infiuence  over  the  public  by  acquir- 
ing instruction  and  education.  But  this  is  only  one 
of  the  isolated  points  in  the  vast  question  of  public 
education.  Now  this,  which  bos  already  made 
immense  progress  during  the  last  twenty  ye«rs, 
will  not  be  complete  until  the  French  State 
opens  in  France  museums  analogous  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  to  those  which  have  been 
opened  by  all  the  nations  around  us,  Belgium, 
Cfermany,  Russia.  It  is  there  that  by  a  sort  of 
permanent  imbibition,  very  superior  to  scholastic 
education,  the  taste  of  the  public,  the  tast«  of  the 
manufacturer  who  is  in  constant  relation  with  it, 
who  while  obeying  it  can  succeed  in  rectifying  its 
errors,  is  formed.  The  naif  masterpieccB  of  the 
Oreelm,  the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  uie  Japanese, 
apeak  far  more  eloquentiy  than  the  professors. 

The  questbn  of  the  uselessness  of  the  institu- 
tions subsidised  in  France  by  the  State  will  state 
itself  and  solve  itself  when  the  facts  have  proved, 
asthevhavtialreadybeguntodOfthat  the  monarchy 
itself  had  only  been  enabled  to  found  and  support 
state  manufiictories  by  forbidding  all  commercial 
ogmpetition  by  decrees  now  impossible.  Nothing 
can,  in  the  present  day,  resist  the  progress  of 
science  made  available  for  the  enterprise  of  private 
indinduala,  and  the  law  of  the  vital  competition 
between  interests  and  needs.  A  new  art  will  be 
bom  of  these,  which  ffovemmente,  asnsted  by 
academies,  are  altogether  powerless  to  create. 

It  is  generally  regretted  that  a  commission 
analogous  to  this  was  not  created  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  mannftctory  of  GobeJina, 


which  also  has  eminent  artists  and  unique  materia.!*  ^ 
at  its  disposal,  but  which  only  produeee  at  impo»-  ■ 
nble  prices,  and  ordem  its  models  from  artists  of 
the  lowest  mediocri^. 

Yon  know  only  too  well  what  diluvian  floods  ' 
have  devastated  our  sonth-weetem  provinces.  A. 
French  sculptor,  M.  Falgui&ree,  proposed  in  the 
newspapeiB  to  artiste  to  oiganiee  a  sale  for  tiia 
benent  of  the  sufferers.  The  season  beintr  ^^17 
&r  advanced,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  sale  will 
not  be  productive.  Would  not  English  artists  be 
willir^  to  contribute  their  mite  in  the  great 
disaster  F  Could  not  your  journal  suggest  this 
to  them  F  If  tips  project  of  a  sale  in  London  can 
be  realised,  it  would  awaken  a  ringing  echo  in 
Fiaitce.  Ph.  Bobti. 


IHX  SOTAL  ACASSm  BXHIBITIOK. 
{Finai  Notice.) 
Water-Coloiir>.—la  this  room  we  find  vary  little 
worthy  of  detailed  notice ;  but  one  painting,  the 
Mmma  lata  of  Mrs.  StiUman,  ranka  among  the 
very  beet  works  of  colour,  and  generally  of  artistic 
style,  in  the  exhibition ;  it  is  rich,  full,  and  firm 
— the  subject  being  simply  a  young  maiden,  witli 
dispread  hiur  of  a  bright  tawny  hue,  holding  vmn- 
coloured  roses  in  a  shallow  dish  of  blue  china. 
The  green  sleeve  and  the  grey  parrot  may  be  taken 
as  testing-points  for  the  colourist  &culty  in  tbi* 
work.  Mrs.  Stillman  (late  Miss  Spertali)  bad  the 
advantage  of  receiving  her  art>-trBining  from  Mr. 
Madox  Brown,  and  w^tever  she  produces  testifies 
to  right  guidance,  as  well  as  to  her  own  genuine 
fineneee  of  perception.  Mr.  Holiday  has  niade  all 
interesting  and  praiseworthy  essa^r  >"  '>>■  Dante 
AUighiert,  ttwiied  from  a  catl  amd  to  katre  b«at 
Uihen  from  the  face  of  the  poet  after  death— tii« 
well-known  cast  in  which,  notvrithstandiiu;  sows 
counter-conatdarations,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe. 
The  Son.  £uttace  Vetey,  a  young  soldier,  of  hand- 
some profile  and  gallant  bearing,  is  a  higb-bmed 
Ertrait  by  Mr.  Clifford.  Famingham,  Kent,  a 
idscape  and  figuro-sabject,  by  Mr.  K  O.  Dalnel, 
with  same  ladies  and  a.  shy  eirl,  and  some  geeae  on 
the  green,  and  the  autumnal  trees  thiuning  down 
to  leafieesness,  has  much  delicacy  and  refinement. 
Hc^py  ai  a  Queen,  by  the  same  artist — a  girl  in 
a  wheelbarrow,  and  a  very  ^ump  woman— is  also 
noticeable  for  finish.  Mr.  Huggics  sends  an  ad- 
mirable study  of  Tigert,  softly  terrific  in  tbeii 
^uouB  beauty.  The  Campmile  of  St.  Mark't, 
Winter  Eoening,  by  Mr.  DarvaU,  with  rich  con- 
trasts of  blue  and  orange,  is  a  true  and  fine  piece 

Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire,  it  appears,  is  to  be  deco- 
rated  by  Mr.  Marks;  two  of^his  designs  of  The 
CanterJnury  Pilgrimi  are  here  displayed.  The  Wile 
of  Bath  was,  no  doubt,  not  a  personage  of  veij 
exalted  faculties  or  very  elevated  views  of  life  \ 
but  we  object  to  seeing  her  reduced,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, to  the  level  of  an  orange-woman.  Xative 
Taient,  by  Mr.  £.  Buckman,  is  catalogued  as 
"decorative  treatment  of  modem  subject;"  it 
pourtrays  some  Christy  Minstrels  and  other  vagrant 
personages,  and  deserves  some  attention,  though 
no  great  charm  of  decoration  would  appear  likelj 
to  result  from  such  a  method  of  presentment. 
Among  the  remaining  water^colouie  we  may 
specify  : — Pilsbury,  When  the  Treet  are  Let^tett; 
Oaffieri,  The  Ottfcs;  Miss  A.  Squire,  Gnrden 
Friend* ;  A.  Hopkins,  The  Mowen ;  T.  Fritchard, 
C^ol  in  the  Valley  of  Oavamie,  I^rerue*;  J. 
B.  McDonald,  Strathyre ;  Jopling,  In  the  Om- 
taraatarif ;  Miss  £.  Martineou,  Portrnit  of  a  Lady, 
and  Mitt  £mmfUne  SmitA;  T.  Wade,  Spring 
Ploughing ;  E.  W.  Andrews,  Eing't  Lynn,  Moon- 
light ;  J.  W.  Smith,  The  Mer  de  Glace,  Chamoanix. 

Crayon  Dramngi,  Etchiagi,  Sfc. — The  Qalleij 
contains  few  thinss  more  worthy  of  examination 
and  praise  than  Mr.  Raven's  study.  Storm  and 
Flood,  which  may  trulv  be  termed  a  grand  piece 
of  work,  and  shows  tne  great  knowledse  and 
capacity  of  this  artist  more  decidedly  than  his  oil- 
pictures  often  do :  the  Hanging  Committee  have 
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one  an  nniigliteoiu  act  in  pladng  it  at  the 
eij  top  of  the  room.  Two  portraita  of  la^ea  hj 
£r.  Sandyi,  that  of  TAmdon  Martin,  Eta.,  hy 
It.  Laurence,  and  that  of  Dr.  Ntwnum,  byXiadj 
loleridge,  ate  excellent  productioiiB ;  in  the  laat 
le  ejea  are  £»,  and  there  ii  a  ereat  exprewion 
rsweetneaB  and  self-refiual  in  the  montn.  Mr, 
'.  G.  Hunt's  wo»k,  Mm-btonomt,  (Mdrtn  of  W. 
t.  May,  £iq.,  and  Mr.  Osaani's  drawing  in 
iloured  chal^,  Mrt.  Pope,  should  also  be  noticed. 

Among  the  etchings,  we  can  heartiljr  commend 
le  Tumer't  Cairn*  Pier,  etching  tn  two  tlatei  of 
U  plate,  hj  'Mr.  Haden ;  Snmtoomie,  bj  Mr. 
[eseltine ;  Old  Imu  at  Exeter,  bv  Mr.  Edwards ; 
>n  the  Beach  near  Ventnor,  bv  'mi.  F-  Sloeombe ; 
Vhe  Gtudsoca,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bradley;  Mrt.  Bote, 
ifter  Sandyi,  by  M.  Kajoa :  and  Vi««  m  the  Cam- 
jine  near  Breda,  by  Mrs.  Weetlake. 

ArcMteetvre. — In  this  section,  variotts  drawings 
ry  Sir  Oilbert  Scott  are  pTomlneot,  pertaining  to 
he  Premiated  Deiiffn  for  the  New  PariiamaU- 
ou»e  for  the  Oerman  Parliament.  There  is  in 
beae  an  immense  profuuon  of  elaborate  detail ; 
<ut  we  discern  little  that  loolis  like  originality, 
r  a  definite  leading  idea.  The  building  is  a  domed 
lothic  structure.  The  same  architect  sands  An 
tMempt  at  the  Rtgtoratian  of  the  Northern  Traat^ 
•f  'WeAmiii^er  Ahhey,  offering  a  formidable  suggee- 
ioQ  of  committees,  subscriptions,  debatings  to  and 
TO,  and  finally  a  great  monumental  building  need- 
.essly  transmuted.  Ajiother  scheme  of  alteration 
^t  decoration  is  set  forth  in  the  designs  by  Mr. 
Baizes  for  St.  PouT*.  These  woriis  are  "  drawn 
uid  coloured  by  A.  H.  Haog,"  in  pursuance  of  Mr. 
Burges's  project,  and  pethape,  in  some  respects  of 
^lour^fiect,  do  rather  less  than  justice  to  his 
ntentione.  The  bandeau  of  youthful  an^ls  just 
iver  the  Whispering-Gallery  is  the  detail  which 
ippears  to  us  most  promising ;  bat,  after  allowing 
Jl  that  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of 
he  architect's  talent  and  zeal,  both  of  them  in- 
lisputable,  we  must  avow  the  opinion  that  some- 
thing more  satisfying  than  this  ought  to  be  pro- 
fKiaed  ere  the  decoration  of  St  Paul's  it  actually 
taken  in  hand.  One  of  the  best  designs  for  new 
buildings  is  that  of  Mr.  Street,  Stmtk-w^  "View  of 
the  Church  of  St,  Paul  m  the  Via  Nasionale, 
'Rome,  runo  bemtf  ^vetedfor  the  uae  of  the  Ajneri- 
^an  (3mreh,  witii  courses  of  red  ana  drab  brick. 
Vfa  like  niso  Mr.  Shaw's  Vietn  of  Roiue  nom 
treeting  in  Queen't  Oate,  Ketuington ;  a  fine  and 
lenaible  deeign,  in  a  freely  treated  seventeenth- 
century  style,  with  square-headed  windows. 
IfessTB.  Lee  and  Smith,  and  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Phipps,  send  Qm^tetitim  Deiigiufor  the  (Smreh  of 
'Jie  Sacred  Heart,  Montmartre.  '  The  former  is  in 
)l&borate  rrench-Gothic,  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century:  tiie  latter  is  said  to  have 
been  "  honourably  mentioned  " — which  appears 
to  Iiave  been  a  latJier  gratnitous  compliment. 

jSadpiwe—Tbtt  most  memorable  work  in  this 
ection — and  a  very  fine  work  it  is,  worthy  to 
akB  a  foremost  place  in  perpetuating  the  bodily 
ernblance  of  a  great  man — is  the  Thomas  Carlyle 
tj  Hr,  Boebm.  Of  this  our  pages  have  already 
)orae  record :  also  of  the  Dead  Leaader  and  the 
^^aioeophy  of  Mr.  Armstead.  Three  important 
rorks  of  the  late  Mr.  Foley  are  included  in  the 
rxhihition,  all  of  them  well  worthy  of  Ma  fame. 
The  late  Sir  Sergamin  Zee  Ouirmeu,  Sort.,  M.P., 
ixecated  in  bronxe  for  St.  Patrick*  Cathedral, 
ZhibUn,  a  robed  and  seated  figure,  is  'an  honest 
Lnd  strong  work,  though  not  of  a  very  interesting 
aoA.  Stoneaall  Jaciton,  brotaa,  presented  by 
'riends  in  Great  Britain  to  'Ftrgima,  has  a  grand 
barleea  fiice,  and  a  pose  which  matches  with  that. 
rhe.  Prince  Contort,  marble,  executed  for  the  Uni- 
lerMty  of  Cambridge,  is  one  of  the  few  offices  of 
Jiis  personage,  mach  belauded  in  words,  and  much 
relied  1^  chisela,  that  we  can  look  at  with  gratifi- 
aition,— ve^  dinifiedj  without  becoming  pre- 
:eiitioo8.  The  Prince  is  naturally  represented  in 
lis  robes  as  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

The  lone  of  Mr,  T,  MacLean  should  go  far  to- 


wards eetablishing  the  reputation  of  its  author, 
as  not  only  a  rinng  but  a  nsen  man.    The  Orecian 
maiden  is  seated  with   umple   and   easy   grace ', 
weU-seated,  so  as  to  be  comfortable  herself,  and 
not  morel;?  daintily  posed  for  other  [»ople  to  look 
She  is  reading  from  a  tablet  in  her  hand, 
ad  on  her  knee.     With  her  finely  moulded 
and  simple  coifiiire,  she  givea  one  the  idea  of 
liet  yet  superior  nature — one   to  whom   the 
I  have  been  kind,  and  who  shall  be  loved  by 
men.     This  figure  looks  agreeable  and  compoHsa 
well  from  all  points  of  view— a  very  important 
merit,  and  one  which  teats  the  sculptor's  mettJe. 
Two  smaller  works  in  marble  by  the  same  artist 
are  also  pleasant.    La  Fleur  dee  Outmpe,  a  female 
figure  with  watei^lilies  at  her  feet^  might  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  embodying  aquatic  or  wateraide 
vegetation,  rather  than  (hat  of  the  meadows.    The 
JWidtn^  of  Moses  is  elegant ;  but  here   a  certun 
greater  severity  of  treatment,  poportionato  to  its 
subject,   might  have  been  deeirabla.     The  terra- 
cotta head  of  Miu  Florence  Schiitt  has  nncommon 
purity  and  tastefulness. 

The  sculptural  collection,  although  not  of  any 
exceptional  value,  contains  various  other  works  of 
considerable  merit — especially  the  following. — E. 
Davis,  The  Swing,  alto-rilievo,  pret^  and  attrac- 
tive. Tinworth,  Terra-cottat,  representing  several 
teenesfrom  the  Oospels,  the  figures  being  arranged, 
without  much  refinement  of  style,  in  tiers  one  be- 
hind the  other.  Some  of  these  groups  are  well 
invented  and  vigorously  expressed ;  mcve  particu' 
larty  the  Selease  of  Barnbbas,  in  which  the  male- 
factor is  represented  on  one  side,  with  his  con- 
gratulators  and  Christ  on  the  other,  each  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  with  Pilate  standing  in  the  middle. 
A.  Bruce  Joy,  Fartaken,  an  unwedded  mother 
who,  in  the  agony  of  her  shame,  has  stabbed 
her  infant — energetic  in  emotion  and  action. 
Summers,  JJyytcBut  and  Sypermaestra,  marble, 
a  striking  group  of  a  defiant  man  and  clinging 
woman.  Laizarini,  Innocence,  marble,  a  girl  with 
a  nestling.  Simonds,  Cupid  aTtd  Panther,  marble, 
with  the  motto  "  The  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth."  His  is  a  work  of  much  talent : 
Cupid  is  foiled  as  yet  in  attempting  to  back  the 
panther,  which  is  half-ferociouB,  half-fawning. 
Barxag-hi,  A  Bit  of  Vanity,  marble,  a  girl  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age  glancing  backmrds  at  the 
train  of  her  dreea.  Percival  Ball,  "  If  I  forgtt 
Thee,  0  Jerusalem,"  marble,  a  recumbent  female 
figure,  forcible  in  expression.  Boacoe  Mullins, 
Divided  Affection,  marble,  a  little  ^1  with  a  bird 
and  a  young  cat.  T.  E.  Harrison,  Dionysoi, 
boldly  designed,  under  the  influence  of  Michel 
Anguo's  great  style — a  remarkable  example. 
Bicneton,  The  BrtJcen  Pitcher,  tarra-cotta,  expres- 
sive and  promising.  J.  W.  Good,  Quiat  to  ride 
and  drive,  bronie  group,  spiritedly  composed. 
Monteverde,  Xe  Qfnis  ae  Franklin,  marble ;  a 
bizarre  work,  in  whose  s^bolism  the  lightning- 
conductor  plays  a  leading  part.  Durhun,  Bev. 
John  Barlow,  posthtmunu  oast.  Dalou,  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  A.ILA.,  terra-cotta,  excellent.  OaJ- 
lori,  Mrs.  CoOard  Drake,  a  litue  figure  in  tem- 
cotta,  dressy,  but  clever  in  ita  way. 

Here  at  length  we  finiah  with  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy Exhibition  of  1875:  having  said  next  to 
nothing  about  the  works  which  appear  to  de  bad, 
but  applying  ourselves  to  the  lees  unpleasant  role 
of  discussiiiK  the  productions  of  able  leading  ar- 
tists, and  caUiiig  attention  to  meritorious  examples 
by  others  whose  repute  with  the  public  yet  re- 
mains to  be  established.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
however,  from  the  paucity  of  censorious  remarks, 
that  we  rat«  the  exhibition  very  high:  on  the 
contrary,  its  general  calibre  is  decidedly  me- 
diocre. Low  aims,  and  superficial  work  ;  soper- 
ficial,  though  very  frequently  clever.  In  on 
the  plays  of  the  Jacobean  dramatist  Geoige  0 
man.  The  Revenge  of  Butty  d'Ambois,  we  find  a 
few  lines  which  members,  sssociates,  aiid  exhibi- 
tors, of  the  Royal  Academy,  would  do  well  to  lay 
to  heart,  representing  as  they  do  only  too  faith- 


fnlly  the  ideal,  ^ms,  and  methods,  of  many  of  our 

artistic  practitioners : — 

Since  good  arts  &il,  cratU  and  d«c«it(  are  nsed. 

Men  ignorant  are  idla :  idle  men 

Most  practise  what  they  most  may  do  with  ease, — 

Fashion  end  favour  ;  .ail  thair  studies  timing 

At  getting  money." 
Chapman's  speaker  adds — 

"  Which  no  wise  man  ew 

Fed  bis  dsiiras  with." 
We  will  not  say  that  the  artista  of  the  present 
day  may  not  allowably  be  "wise  in  their  jnnera- 
tion,"  and  make  moner.  Let  them  sell  their 
works  at  such  prices  as  they  con  command :  only 
let  them  determine  that  those  works  shall  first 
of  all  be  good,  and  done  for  the  sake  of  being 
good  rather  than  for  that  of  thur  ^aoney  equiva- 
lent. With  this  proviso,  we  shall  congratolate 
them  when  they  interchange  sterling  art  for  ster- 
ling coin.  W.  M.  KossBrn. 


XBITIBH  ABCKASOLOOma    IK  BOMK 

Teh  British  and  American  Archaeological  Society 
in  ;Bome  closed  its  proceedings  for  the  present 
season  somewhat  earlier  than  usual ;  namely,  at 
the  end  of  April.  As  to  increase  of  membera, 
finajwial  circumslances,  ftc,  report  may  be  favour- 
able ;  and  on  the  whole  it  may  he  stated  that  this 
society  continues  to  thrive,  receiving  encourage- 
ment with  guantntees  of  future  successes  and 
support.  Durinr  the  last  winter  and  spring  the 
number  of  memDers,  vnth  tickets  admitting  two 
persons,  was  thirty-two  ;  the  femilies  with  lickete 
admitting  five  persons,  sixteen ;  the  associates 
with  monthly  tickets  for  one  person,  five  only. 
The  system  of  admitting  such  associates  by  t&e 
month  was  set  aside  by  decision  of  the  committee 
in  the  last  winter ;  and  henceforth  only  members 
for  the  entire  season  receive  tickets,  though  in 
evwy  case  those  who  give  lectures  may  invite 
Abends  to  join  their  audiences.  As  in  former 
years,  the  Sociefy  has  kept  up  its  method  of 
supplying  weekly  lectures  on  Friday  evenings, 
and  afternoon  conversazioni  on  MondaSfs,  and  has 

Xised  excursions,  usually  to  sites  or  monuments 
ed  to  in  the  previous  lectures,  at  least  twice  a 
week,weatherpermittiiig;  on  wet  days  the  resources 
of  a  vi»t  to  the  Vatican,  or  other  museums,  being 
frequently  adopted,  and  much  enjoyed,  in  lieu  of 
some  moposed  expedition  to  distant  spota.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  acting  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
has  been,  as  indeed  from  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, its  principal  supporisng  column  and  most 
energetic  collaborator.  By  him  was  given  the  final 
lecture  of  this  season  -,  a  r^tumi  of  the  tcaoi  and 
their  results  in  tieasure-trove  of  whatever  kind, 
during  the  preMUt  year,  in  this  city.  The  ample 
and  valuable  collactian  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  entire  range  of  heathen  and  Christian  antiqui- 
ties in  and  around  Home,  executed  by  Mr.  Farkei's 
orders,  are  made  the  most  efficient  use  of  by  that 
gentleman  on  occasion  of  bis  discourses  (lectures 
from  MSS.  they  are  not,  but  throughout  im- 
promptu) on  Friday  evenings.  He,  moreover, 
itly  avuls  himself  for  further  illustration 


uicofietu.       .lhh  ouier   buujucui    lthuuki    ay    inr. 

Parker  during  the  past  season  were :  Aqueducts 
(which  he  has  specially  appropriated),  the  tombs 
within  the  city  walls,  tne  early  arts  in  the  Chris- 
tian cemeteries  (orcatacombs),  the  fortifying  vralls 
of  Bome  considered  ss  works  of  different  epochs, 
and  (in  more  than  one  instance)  recent  antiquarian 
discoveries.  The  tombs  within  the  Roman  walls 
were  the  theme  of  another  lecture,  written  for 
the  Society  by  a  well-known  Italian  archaeologist, 
Signor  L^ciani,  and  read  by  another  gentleman 
(not  for  the  first  time),  before  nn  approwng 
audience  this  season.  Lanciani's  interesting  paper 
lost  nothing  from  its  analogy  of  subject-matter 
with  Mr.  Parker's  discourse.  During  the  paat 
season  the  Society  had  the  benefit  of  the  co- 
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opemtion  and  attendance  o!  its  noble  Preaident, 
Loid  lUbot  de  Malaliide,  who  spoke  Irequeatly  on 
occuions  of  meetiog,  witli  each  evidence  of  leam- 
iiw,  fluency,  ttnd  aj^omh,  is  showed  his  familuTity 
witik  his  flubject,  and  his  eipeiience  in  connexion 
with  similai  sodetiee.  One  lonn  andweU  worked- 
np  lecture  was  eiven  by  him  (Murch  5)  on  "  The 
Sack  of  Roma  bj  the  Troopa  of  Bourbon" — more 
indeed  than  that  title  promned — for  he  paned  in 
review  the  meceding  sieges  and  sncka  from  which 
thia  much  ^fiicted  city  lias  Bnffared,  dwelling  on 
the  iujuriee  done  in  the  range  of  monnmentB  and 
art. 

There  has  been  hitherto  a  defidenc;  of  ocigiaal 
lectures,  Eeveial  having  been  written  foe  the 
Society  in  Italian,  aod  raad  in  Rngliah  translation, 
comparatdvelT  few  members  of  the  Sodety  coming 
forward  witL  their  own  papers  to  read,  at  the 
eTomng  meetingB ;  but  in  the  late  season  two 
gentleoiea  were  heard  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Loturer's  chair,  and  in  each  instance  proved  their 
abilities  and  knowledge,  and  their  careful  study  of 
the  matter  undertaken.  Hr.F.Richols  (oneoftheee 
gentlemen,  and  brother  \a  the  late  Mr.  J.  Qoueh 
Nichols,  whose  name  is  distinguished)  gave  with- 
out MSS.  an  dahorate  discourse— flvidently  the 
reenlt  of  much  investigation  and  cloBsical  studies 
tbomiKhly  pursued — on  "The  Buildings  on  the 
Oapt^ne  Hill,"  illustrated  by  good  drawings  and 
plans,  his  own  performances.  He  argned  to  sm>- 
port  the  coBclusiou  that  the  great  temple  of  the 
Oapitoline  Zeus  was  situated  on  the  Taipeiao 
Rock — the  Bouth-weetem,  not  on  the  north  oaatwn 
summit  of  that  hiU  wh^re  the  Ara  Ooeli  chun^ 
and  convent  now  stand.  Mr.  Lane  OonoUy  (an 
artist  long  resident  in  Rome,  and  whose  lady  wso 
b  a  gifted  artist)  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Society's  lecturing  cluur,  on  April  16— hia 
subject  "  Andent  and  Modern  Fresco  Fainting." 
This  lecture  comprised  a  vast  field,  Buflident 
indeed  for  several  such  tre«tisse,  as  Mr.  OonoUy 
pasted  in  review,  with  accuracy  and  good  taate, 
the  enlare  historjand  chief  productions  ottteaaa  art 
from  its  dawn  in  Oraece  till  the  penod  of  Bomeni- 
chino  and  the  Oaracci.  I  may  (retroepectavBly). 
mention  his  lady's  admirable  lecture,  though  not 
givm  this  season,  on  miniature  and  iUnmmative 
art,  illustrated  by  her  own  beaatifally-flnished 
water-colour  copies  from  the  predous  codices  in 
Italian  collections,  the  Vatican  and  others. 

Mr.  Parker's  last  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  fund 
for  leavi,  in  the  name  and  on  account  of 
the  Society,  has  met  with  a  response  couched  in 
Uberal  donations  during  late  months.  The  nodei- 
tahings  carried  on  by  bis  orders  have  been  worthy 
of  note — e.g.,  the  works  for  laying  open  the  buried 
ruins  of  a  great  palace  near  the  southern  horA  of 
the  Antonine  Thermae.  Others  I  have  men- 
tioned in  former  communications. 

To  the  above  report  of  suhjecta  brought  before 
the  Archaeological  Society's  attention  this  season, 
I  should  add  uie  Oolosseum,  a  primary  one,  for  it 
was  on  this  that  the  opeuing  lecture  of  the  season, 
at  the  beginning  of  December,  was  given  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  who  indeed  thrice  treated  of  the 
same  subject  with  ^>ecial  reference  to  the  recent 
discoveries  of  long-  buried  ruina,  on  two  occasions 
repeating  the  substance  of  his  discourses  when  the 
Sodety  visited,  under  his  guidance,  the  great 
amphitheatre  now  invested  with  new  interest,  and 

? resenting  new  matter  fur  antiquarian  studies.  Mr. 
'arker's  explanation  of  the  ruins  in  detail  was 
disputed,  as  to  some  of  his  theories,  by  more  than 
one  manber  of  the  society  at  the  conversarione. 
So  also  were  certain  views  maintained  by  him  re- 
specting the  Christian  cemeteries  and  their  primi- 
tive coDtenta,  as  to  which  Lord  Talbot,  then  in 
the  president's  chair,  differed  from  the  able  lecturer. 
Thereccutly  exhumed  statues  were  mentioned  and 
critidsed  at  the  nftcmoou  conversazione  more  than 
once ;  and  at  one  of  those  meetings  was  read  a 
paper  on  the  museum  founded  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  Eircher,  in  the  Collegio  Romano,  now 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  wliich  museum  the 
Society  viMt«d  twice  under  guidance.    Among 


lectures  written  for  the  Society  in  Italian,  and 
read  from  English  versions  this  season,  were  the 
"  Thermae  of  Antoninus,"  by  Signer  Lanciani ;  and 
"  The  Mediaeval  Towers  of  Rome,"  by  Signor  Pel- 
legrini. Some  papers  on  the  Sculptures  in  the  Vati- 
can, the  Oapitoline,  and  Lateran  Museums,  also  on 
thoee  in  the  Ludovisi  Villa,  were  read  on  successive 
Friday  evenings  by  vour  correspondent,  The  So- 
dety's  library,  mostly  formed  oy  donations,  has 
developed  into  some  importance,  and  lately  by 
means  both  of  purchase  and  presents  of  boolu 
worth  having.  "Two  deurahle  objects  have  been 
aimed  at  by  the  Society  this  season,  and  in  each 
instance  through  letters  addressed  by  its  secretary 
tc  those  in  office:  tha  alteration  for  the  public 
benefit  of  the  hours  of  admission  into  the  Capitoline 
Museum;  also  the  accomplishment  of  works  de- 
clared to  be  in  contemplation  more  than  a  year 
ago,  for  re-opening  the  great  (anciently  the  sole) 
entrance  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  that 
arched  portal  opoositethe  St.  An^lo  bridge  which 
baa  been  closed  ever  since  thjs  imperial  tomb 
served  as  a  fortress  for  the  garrisons  of  pontifical 
government.  The  new  authorities  maintain  that 
edifice  rather  as  a  monument  than  a  castle  \  but  I 
am  sorry  to  add  that  the  antique  portal  still  re- 
mains walled  up,  and  bnt  little  of  ttie  building  of 
Hadrian  can  be  seen  in  its  gloomy  interior. 

G:  I.  Heuaitb. 


iXt  SAW. 


Hh.  W.  R  J.  Boffbt's  collection — sold  by 
Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  at  the  end  of  last 
week — was  extremely  miscellaneous,  and  by  no 
means  of  the  highest  artblic  interest.  The  only 
works  worth  mentioning  in  any  detail  are  the 
few  reserved  for  the  end  of  Saturday's  aale.  Mr. 
Leighton's  Aetata  sold  for  233/.  lOa^  and  was  the 
onlyfigure-eubiect  of  hi^  aim.  The  landscapee 
byU.W.  B.  J)avis,  a!r,A.,  worthUy  attracted 
attention,  ji.  Summer  jijiemoon — cattle  in  sun- 
shine—by this  paintsr,  fetched  eSW,  A  Panic 
— the  picture  of  wild  cattle— was  sdd  for  488i. 
6i.  It,  bad  been,  through  mistake,  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  the  well-known  work  ei- 
hiHted  at  the  Academy.  It  is,  in  truth,  we 
believe,  a  replica,  very  much  smaller,  of  the  same : 
the  great  picture  being  the  property  of  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, of  Oarlton  House  Terrace.  The  OUtiimle 
Man,  by  E.  0.  Barnes,  realised  2431.  12s. ;  £n- 
caed,  hy  W.  F.  Teames,  A.R.A.,  1201.  Bs. ;  and 
The  SearUt  Letter,  by  the  same  painter,  147/. 
The  most  "  important '  work  was  the  Saion  (T  Or, 
Sombowg,  by  Mr.  Frith,  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  last  year.  It  was  knocked  down  for 
1,&9K.,  which  we  understand  to  be  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  that  orisinallj  paid  for  it. 

Monday's  sale  included  a  good  many  sketches, 
announced  as  the  work  of  John  Sdl  Cotman — 
bat  among  the  moat  entirely  insignificant,  not  to 
•ay  worthless,  productions  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  assign  to  a  great  artist.  Some  ela- 
borat«  drawings  by  Paul  Sandby  were  offered  for 
sale :  one  of  t£e  best  of  which,  Etmt  OuiUge  from 
the  Thames,  fell  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  bid  of 
26/.  4«, 

But  the  interest  in  Monday's  sale  was  practically 
confined  to  the  engravings  after  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, some  of  which  mere  both  rare  and  fine. 
The,C7lenifii'  Heads — the  subject  of  the  picture  in 
the  National  Gallery — a  proof  before  fetters,  of 
Simon's  Bngraving,  fell,  together  with  a  print  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  Agnew  for  34i.  13«.  Mrs.  Mairu, 
engraved  by  J.  R.  Smith,  a  proof  before  letters, 
was  bought  by  Mrs.  ND8eda,for27i.  17<.  Gd.  Lady 
Caroline  Moalngae — otherwise  called  "Winter" 
— by  J.R.  Smith,  described  as  a  brilliant  and  rare 
proof,  was  bought  by  Mr.  .■ignew  for  COi.  6«.  A 
choice  proof  of  Nrlty  O'Brtm — very  rare— was 
bought  by  Mrs.  Noseda  for  71/.  8».  A  rare  proof 
before  letters  of  Valentine  Green's  Grwiteti  of 
Ayletford  was  bought  for  701.  7$.  (Ourrie).  An'd 
for  the  same  great  engraver's  proof  of  Qeorgiima, 


I.  was  paid  by  31ra. 

On  Thursday,  the  remaining  wodis  of  Comeliiut 
Varley  were  to  be  sold,  and  to-day  what  was  lelt 
in  the  studio  of  Frederick  Walker. 


NOTES  A2ID   NEWS. 

Wh  have  received  iVom  the  Livwpool  Dry 
Plate  Co^any  a  brochure  entitled  Mmy  Man 
hit  ami  PiatBffrofher,  which  daacribes  the  latest 
improvement  in  aiinplifiaBtion  of  photograi^ic 
practice.  The  improvement  conmsts  m  the  fan^»- 
tion  of  a  coUodion  emulsion  oontahriog  bromids 
of  silver,  which  when  washed  frtm  all  ita  aolaUe 
demraita  is  rediseolviad  in  alcohol  and  ether  aitd 
amply  poured  over  a  glaaa  plate,  and  aUowed  to 
dry,  when  it  m  imif  for  use— no  aqueous  solu- 
tion or  washing  of  the  plate  bung  neoeaswy.  The 
Aretic  Expedition  carried  out  300  ounces  of  Hub 
preparation,   which    saams    pecsliarly   fitted  for 

working    in   '—    '- 

solutioi)s  are 

Is  the  market  place  st  Keswick  stands  the  town 
hall  and  attached  to  it  is  a  small  tower  containino' 
a  clock  and  bell.  The  guide  books  tell  us  that 
this  bell  once  hung  in  a  building  which  stood  on 
Lord's  Island  in  Derwentwater,  and  some  of 
them  go  on  to  add  that  it  is  a  relic  of  the 
eleventh  century.  A  dated  bell  of  pr^Normui 
time  would  be  a  most  Buipiising  cariosity,  more 
espedaUy  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  date  were  to  tum 
out  to  be  in  Arabic  numerals.  There  is,  however, 
no  small  excuse  for  the  popular  belief  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  bell,  for  it  is  inscribed  in  cl««r 
characters  vhich  no  one  who  sees  can  &il  to  read, 

BO  HS  1001 
The  letters  and  figures  are  of  a  distinctly  seven- 
teenth century  character.  There  cannot  be  much 
doubt  therefore  that  the  date  should  read  dthtt 
1601  or  1661,  more  probably  the  latter.  Thoae 
persona  who  have  examined  our  old  bells  know 
now  veiy  commonly  we  find  mistake  in  spelling, 
letters  and  ornaments  turned  upside  down,  aod 
words  or  jjarta  of  words  omitted.  The  workmen 
employed  in  bell-casting  must  have  been  for  the 
moat  part  illiterate  persona.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  m  this  case  they  used  the  wrong  figure- 
stamps,  and  thus  added  six  hundred  yeaia  to  tite 
date  of  their  work. 

The  death  is  reported  etom  Vienna  of  tke 
painter  Christian  Ruben  on  July  9,  after  a  loi» 
and  paJnfiil  iUneee.  Ruben  is  best  knovm  to  the 
pubbo  as  tha  punter  of  a  picture  entitled  Am 
Marut,  which  being  tender  and  graceful  in  feeling, 
and  happily  reproduced,  has  been  extremely  popu- 
lar ever  since  it  first  appeared  at  the  Huoioh 
Exhibition  in  183&  Ruben,  who  had  studied 
undar  Cornelius  «ver  sisee  1822,  waa  a  succenfol 
artist  in  1B41,  when  he  was  called  to  Prague  to 
reform  the  Art  Institute  in  that  dty,  a  task  for 
which  he  showed  himaelf  well  fitted.  After 
eleven  years  of  this  work,  however,  Rubea 
migrated  to  Vienna,  there  to  undertake  a  diiectot^- 
ship  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  the  Austriaa 
capital  This  post  he  heU  for  twenty  yeara,  st 
the  end  of  which  time  he  retired,  leaving  a  school 
of  rising  arliBte  behind  him  as  witnesses  to  his 
zeal  and  industry.  This  excellent  painter  and 
true  lover  of  art  was  bom  in  1805  at  Trier,  aud 
was,  therefore,  in  his  seventy-first  year  at  the  time 
of  his  lamented  decease. 

Thb  Jhmdee  Advertiter  publishes  an  it«m  of 
some  interest  to  numiamatolcgiats.  Havii^  pre- 
mised that  money  was  onoe  coined  at  Uundae, 
this  journal  sUtes  that  the  rarest  specimen  known 
of  the  local  mint  is  a  unique  silver  hnli^jenny  of 
King  Robert  II.  in  very  good  preservation.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  that  reign  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  is,  further,  tbe  only  still  existing  regal 
halfpenny  coined  at  Dundee  in  any  reign.  The 
coin  is  not  much  Uagei  than  a  hemitf  scale,  and 
only  weighs  seven  gruns.    Chi  the  obverse  is  « 
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ronle  of  the  king,  and  BCeptre  m  Iront,  witn  tbe 
ffend  "  Ra1>eTtiiB  Rex,"  and  on  the  rerene  a  cribs, 
ith  mullets  in  qnarteis,  and  tbe  leeend  "  Vilk 
tvadea."  This  rare  halfpHmj  ie  in  tbe  vakwble 
dleotiui  af  John  Lonue,  Esq^  Eirkcaldj. 
Thb  OpMtone  aimouiices  the  diicoverj  nt 
mipeii  on  Jvlj  S  of  a  qnantit;  of  pii]remed 
oooBn  taUets  nmtMWUg  writing.  Tbe  direetor- 
menl  of  tba  exoantioni,  OaiiirTwilitinw 
ioralli,  faa^  gtme  to  PoBpeii  to  •apmhrtand  tb« 
oorerj  of  tbe  tftUeta,  iiart  at  wkioh  (till  laniftUi 
)low  tba  aoil.  It  b  said  tbat  the  only  tablata  of 
la  kind  hitberto  diaooverad  are  thoae  found  in 
le  Fodinae  aurariae  of  Hungirr,  and  publirtted 
f  Uasamiuin,  the  authenticity  ai  which  baa  been 
le  subject  of  coniidflmble  dispute. 

Tee  Fine  Axt«  Loan  Exhibition  at  Dreadeo, 
ihich  is  to  remain  open  till  the  end  of  Augiut, 
ppears  from  the  report  of  tbe  Gterman  papen  to 
e  one  of  the  mogt  sueceasfol  of  ita  kind.  The 
[ing  of  Saxonj  baa  enriched  tbe  preaoct  ezbibi- 
.on  with  numaroua  artaclee  belonging  to  tbe  9tat« 
nd  family  preeiota,  among  which  none  vn 
wn  curious  tban  the  hunting  and  tailetta  aat- 
icee  of  tbe  EUectOT  AugnstuH  the  Fint  of  Saxony, 
'bo  died  in  1566.  Tbaae  include  ricblv  obased 
nd  damBBcened  razora,  licivea,  combs,  bniahea, 
EC.,  lemexkable  for  higb  finiah,  elaborate  orna- 
oentation,  and  originality  of  dewgn.  The 
'  Kurlander"  Palace,  in  which  tbe  exhibi- 
ion  baa  been  held,  ia  not  witbont  interait  Tbe 
lall  of  mirrotB,  decoimted  by  CaaonoTs,  containa 
nine  of  the  moet  delicate  uid  chatacteriatic 
ipecintens  of  tbe  Bococo  age  to  be  found  in 
jermany,  and  has,  moieovei,  tbe  aenaational  re- 
lutation  of  having  been  made  tbe  Bcene  of  tbe 
harlatan  Scbroefier'a  assumed  powers  of  spirit- 
aising  in  the  summer  of  1774. 

A  BULWAT  has  lately  been  opened  between 
lome  and  Orrieto  which  will  no  doubt  have  tbe 
«eult  of  talnng  many  tourista  and  riaiton,  espe- 
nally  atudenta  of  art,  to  that  intarating  me- 
liaeral  city.  It  U  to  be  hoped  in  the  modania^ 
ion  that  a  lailway  ia  almost  son  to  bring  wil^  it 
ibat  ewe  wbicb  will  be  taken  to  praaerTa  the  an- 
3snt  feature!  of  the  Utj.  The  &(ads  of  the 
athedral  has  lately  been  Tsatored,  but  this  waa  a 
tecessar;  work  of  preaervation  and  has  bean  dolie 
nth  great  care  and  judgment. 

A  HOUOe&APH  upon  Maaacoo  untied  Mtmtooio 
f  den  .Florentinike  Malerkmut  paa  kani  Tid  haa 
itely  been  published  in  Oopenhagen  by  the  Danish 
It  critic,  Frederik  G.  Eundtzon,  who  haa  devoted 
oanj  years  to  a  searching  study  of  the  works  of 
he  eaily  Italian  master  and  his  contemporariea. 
Fbe  Kunttlronik  promises  a  Gennan  tnsslotion 
)f  the  work  vary  soon. 

In  tbe  competitiim  that  UxHi  place  a  short  tuns 
go  for  the  jminiinf  of  the  curiam  of  the  Dreaden 
Aentie,  it  wasProfeaBor  Ferdinand  Keller  of 
Lailaruiie,  and  not  Hans Makart,  as  waagenerally 
oppeaed,  who  (iarried  off  tbe  palm.  Ferdinand 
i«Uer,wbo  gained  great  distinction  as  tbe  painter 
f  Nero  at  the  Vienna  World  Exhibition,  baa 
lany  characteiistios  in  cimunon  with  Makart ; 
at,  although  these  two  artists  mav  be  said  to 
aint,  as  a  German  critic  expresses  It,  "  from  the 
une  palette,"  they  agrees  very  different  tbougbtt 
nth  their  coJouib.  Keller  pasead  a  great  portion 
f  hi»  early  life  amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
lie  river  Amazon  in  Seath  America,  and  gaanad 
1  the  primaeval  forests  a  knowledge  and  love  of 
ri^cal  natuie  tbat  are  eonatantly  aj^nient  in  hia 
wrke.  He  ia  now  profeesor  of  anatomy  and 
gure-diBwing  in  tbe  art  scboola  of  bis  native 

The  German  inhalritante  of  Milan,  in  sxpee- 
ition  of    tiie    proposed    virit  of  tlK    German 


eMgn  a,  medal  to  be  presented  to  tbe  Emperor  on 
hat  oecadon.  Speluzzi's  design  is  a  flat  disk  of 
ilver  divided  into  several  compartments,  in  the 


middle  one  of  which  ia  represented  a  Victory  lean- 
ing on  a  shield,  with  the  sun  and  stars  of  greater 
magnitude  in  the  bad^ronnd.  On  tiie  obverse  of 
the  medal  are  four  of  tbe  principal  buildiuga  of 
Miiau,  the  Gathedi«l,  the  Arch  of  Sempione,  the 
ancient  Uoepitnl,  and  the  Gertosa,  near  Pavia. 
Tbe  words  Sapientia,  Fortitude,  Persevwantia, 
and  Munifioentia,  are  eogreved  in  gold  on  the 
outer  circle,  as  well  as  figures  repreeenting 
Minerva,  Mors,  ^lercurr.  and  Cerea,  with  their 
respective  attributee.  The  whole  is  sfdd  to  be 
very  elliMtive  in  deaign. 

Thb  Archaeological  Gongresa  of  France  will 
bold  ita  fony-aecond  session  this  yt»x  at  Oh&lons- 
SBt^Mama,  mder  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Soci^t^ 
Flwifaise  d'Arehfologie.  The  session  will  open 
OB  Monday,  August  ^3,  in  the  grand  salon  of  tbe 
Hdtal  de  Ville,  and  will  dose  on  Saturday  tbe 
38lJi.  Eicursione  will  be  made  to  all  tbe  moat 
intereating  monuments  in  the  town  Mid  nei^boui' 

TsK  Pope  haa  created  M.  Gaillard,  who  recentiy 
executed  a  fioa  portrait  of  the  Holy  Father,  a 
chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

.  Thi  0«aMt  dtt  Bttatx-Artt  opens  with  a  second 
artiele  on  the  Salon  by  Anattue  de  Montaiglon, 
illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  frem  artists' 
sketchea  for  their  picture,  and  a  very  fine  etching 
far  Uopold  Flameng  from  Bonnst's  portrait  of 
Mdme.  Pasca.  Among  the  sketches  the  most  in- 
temstiDg  is  a  pen-and-inlE  drawing  by  Alma 
TademA  of  bis  well-known  Picttire   OaUery,  ex- 


moHdii,  Tbe  French  critic  is  aomewhat  severe 
on  the  style  of  art  of  this  "  hftlf-Elnglish  Dutcb- 

bis  ardiaeological  lore.  A  small  statue  in  bronze 
of  Louis  XV.  standing  on  a  shield,  supported  by 
four  warriors,  which  by  some  accident  or  other 
«Maped  the  deebnction  that  fell  upon  almost  aU 

tiiMi,  ia  daacribed  and  eommentad  upon  by  Louis 
Oounjad,  lAo  prorea  it  to  have  been  executed 
b^  J.  B.  Lemoyne,  a  FVench  sculptor  of  the 
eighteenth  eiutury,  and  to  h-ive  been  originally 
deaigoed  for  a  monument  that  was  to  liave  been 
set  ap  in  ooe  of  the  pnblic  places  of  Rouen.  The 
mcnnauHt  itaslf  waa  neror  meoted,  but  Louis  XV. 
bad  tbe  model  for  it  eaat  in  bmiie,  and  this, 
o><ring  to  ita  anall  Bse  probaUy,  was  overlooked 
in  the  fniy  of  tbe  Bevolntion,  uid  Nmaios  in  the 
Louvre  to  iJie  present  day,  although  ita  history 
has  not  hitherto  been  known.  Some  other  in- 
teieatii^  particulaie  rwarding  tbe  fate  of  works 
of  art  onnng  tbe  first  I^nch  Revolution  are  also 
giVBS  in  this  Mtiele.  In  the  other  articles  of  the 
aamber,  M.  O.  Rayet  flniriies  bis  learned  account 
of  the  statuettae  foond  at  Toaagia,  and  now  in  the 
Lonvre.  M.  Louis  Gonse  eontmtMS  his  study  of 
coBtenuKwarT  engravers,  giving  an  aeoount  of  the 
admirable  plates  in  Jules  Jacquemart'a  Hitloire 
de  la  Forcdaine ;  and  M.  Alfred  Daicel  at  last 
finiahea  the  long  history  of  tbe  Ooatume  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Onion  Centrals  that  baa  occupied  tbe 
OoMffo  for  so  many  months.  A  dalieate  etching 
by  Jaaqdemart  from  a  piotuie  by  Ibissoniar  of  a 
man  readmg  by  a  window,  in  tbe  Saennondt  eol- 
leotioD,  ados  matadally  to  the  utiatic  value  of  a 
very  riah  aamber. 

iM  the  Portfolio  for  thia  month  Mr.  P.  G. 
Hamerton  continues  his  biography  and  criticism 
of  Ettf,  telling  asHcinlty  tbe  alary  of  hie  foreign 
travels  in  1816,  wbiob,  as  be  truly  saya,  appears  to 
OS  of  tbe  present  time  "  like  a  fragment  of  ancient 
histoiy.''  Tbe  poor  English  artiat,  wbo  was  so 
entirely  national  in  bis  Mates  and  habits  that  he 
coold  not  go  abroad  without  taking  with  him  hia 
beloved  teapot,  two  kettlee,  sugar  and  tea  to  laat 
a  twslvemontfa,  suffered  much  fiom  the  change 
tliat  continental  customs  naturally  effected  in  bis 
re<irulated  mode  of  life.  At  Florence  be  became 
so  depressed  tbat  be  felt  "  uneqnal  to  the  task  of 
g>3ing  to  Rome  and  Naples,"  and  complaining  of 


the  "  gloom  "  of  fair  Floiwce,  left  it  after  a  four 
days'  visit  and  set  olf  homewuds  with  the  neateat 
impntience,  crossing  the  Channel  in  a  French 
vrasel,  and  "travelling  to  London  in  a  Deal  coach 
ivith  BHntimenta  of  love  for  every  brick  in  tbe 
Engliah  meUopolis."  Tbe  "  Teohnioal  Notts" 
deal  with  the  method  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Suxej.  Theae 
tacbnical  notea  add  considerably  to  the  value  of 
tbe  Port/olio  this  year.  The  olhei  articles  of  the 
number  are— a  thoughtful  essay  on  "  Some  Charac- 
teristics of  Artistic  Movements,"  by  G.  A.  Sirocoi; 
a  review  of  W.  B.  Scott^  poems ;  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Rosa  Bonbeor  with  a  GoupU  photo- 
^vnre  from  a  study  of  sheep ;  and  a  good  etch- 
ing, by  Obattock,  of  the  National  Gallery  idctara 
by  Old  Crome— C%W  Pieidt,fi{oru>icK 


eatablishment  relating  to  a  period  of  more  than 
two  centuries  was  completed  last  year.  A  detuled 
account  of  them,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Redington,  au 
assistant  keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  this  reprat.  The  examination 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  their  speedy  trans- 
ier  to  tbe  Record  Office,  but  this  receptacle  for 
our  national  muniments  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  room  for  them.  Among  the  eerUer  volumes 
of  this  series  is  one  marked  "  A  Booke  for  the 
Dies  of  Gold,  Silver,  &&,  10/B  and  liiT7,"  which 
coolains  some  curious  entries,  such  aa  "  Diea  for 
the  healing  piece  with  tbe  Angell,"  and  "  I)i«e  for 
the  healing  piece  with  the  Shipp,"  which  eridentiy 
refer  to  the  practice  of  touching  for  the  Kinj;  s 
evil.  There  are  many  accountbooks  relating  to 
the  great  re-ooinage  of  16130-97,  containing  full 
particulara  of  tbe  qoantity  of  metal  re-ni^lted  and 
re-coined  at  tbe  provincial  mints  of  Bristol,  Chse- 
ter,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  York.  At  thia  time 
Newton  (not  yet  Sir  Isaac)  was  Warden  of  the 
Mint,  and  thera  is  a  letter  from  him,  dated  June  21, 
16i)r,  to  hia  deputy  at  Chester,  calling  attention  to 
some  information  which  had  reached  him  '■  of 
some  fowle  Play,  either  among  the  Tellers  or  in 
the  Melting  House,  or  both,  whcoeby  the  Honey 


strance,  dated  July  30,  1697,  waa  addreand  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  the  Depu^  Master,  by  hia 
two  colleagues,  chaining  him  with  having  treated 
them  with  "  contempt  and  scorn,"  to  whidi  Clarke 
replied,  "  I  have  treated  neither  of  you  with  con- 
tempt and  scome,  not  even  when  one  of  you  did 
flpitt  in  my  face  in  the  pnblique  office."  Newton 
and  tbe  then  Master,  Thomas  Neale,  seem  to  have 
done  their  best  to  pacify  the  disputanla. 

"  Wa  are  much  coDoarnsd,"  they  write  on  one  ocea- 
aion,  "  to  hear  of  y  continn'd  quarrels  aoionj;st  you 
at  tbe  Mint.  .  .  .  and  are  resolmd  to  some  and  haar 
balb  sidas  oarselvH.  .  .  .  Till  we  coma,  let  then  bs 
no  further  qoarfelliag,  but  let  the  publick  busioeBs  be 
penceably  carry"d  on  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  for  the  Mint 
will  uot  allow  of  the  drawing  of  swords  tiad  assault- 
ing HDj,  nor  ought  andi  language  w«  hwr  has  besn 
be  used  any  mute  amongst  you." 
Another  of  these  books  containa  tbs  accounts  of 
the  re-coinage  of  a  large  quantity  of  old  "ham- 
mered "  gold  coin  of  the  reigns  of  James  I., 
Charles  L,  and  Charles  II.,  wbicb  had  up  to  17;i3 
been  current  under  the  name  of  "hroiij  pieces." 
These  coins  were  received  under  proclaraatiou  at 
the  Mint,  at  the  high  rate  of  41.  U.  per  ounce ; 
and  the  transactions  connected  with  their  recep- 
tion and  re-coinage  extended  Irom  I'tbruary,  173;l, 
to  July,  1734.  The  rudely-bshioned  ''  hammered  " 
money  was  in  this  way  finally  withdrawn  from 
circulation. 

M.  W.  TiBSENHACSEX,  the  weU-taiown  Oriental 
archaeologist,  haa  recently  coutributeil  two  very 
important  articles  to  the  Sevue  de  la  Jftimis- 
maiiquti  Beige,  in  which  he  describes  IHl  Arabic 
coins  hitherto  unpublished  or  little  known.  Ajnong 
these  are  many  very  considerable  additions  to  our 
knowled^  of  the  coinage  and  biatnrt'  of  the  li^ael ) 
perbapH  the  most  important  ia  thi;  discovery  of  a 
coin  of  the  Beni-'Ommarnh,  a  dynasty  as  yet  un- 
known to  numismatists. 
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THE  8TAOB. 

On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting.  By  George 
Heniy  Lewee.  (London  :  Smith,  Elder  it 
Co.,  1875.) 
Tebke  are  gathered  together,  in  the  little 
Tolnme  before  as — which  Mr.  Lewes  qnite 
modestly  and  accurately  deaoribea  as  a 
"  trifle  " — a  dozen  or  aizteen  papers  contri- 
buted at  different  times,  but  chiefiy  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  to  the  periodical 
press.  I  recognise  some  that  appeared  in 
the  Pall  MaB  Oaxettn  in  its  earliest  days, 
bat  the  eporces  from  which  Mr.  Lewes  has 
generally  drawn  this  Teprint  are  not  stated 
in  the  Tolnme.  That,  however,  is  of  little 
moment.  The  book  must  stand  npon  its  own 
merits.  Almost  any  one  of  the  essays  would 
have  snfficed  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lewes  was  a 
competent  theatrical  critic,  and  as  far  as  Mr. 
Lewes  is  personally  concerned,  the  whole 
Tolmne  proves  little  more. 

The  author  has  always  been  deten-ed  from 
repnbhshing  articles  written  for  a  temporary 
pnrpoae,and  the  reasons  which  have  deterred 
him  have  not  tost  their  force;  "and  if,"  says 
he,  "  I  here  weave  together  several  detached 
papers  into  a  small  volame,  it  is  becanse  a 
temporary  purpose  may  again  be  served, 
now  a  change  seems  coming  over  the  state 
of  the  stage."  There  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  but  little  of  "  weaving  to- 
gether : "  mnch  of  putting  merely  side 
by  side.  There  is  little  sequence  in 
the  book,  and  there  is  naturally  more 
of  repetition  than  would  have  been  likely  to 
be  fonnd  in  a  book  written  as  a  whole.  The 
volume  is  of  course  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive to  those  who  care  really  for  the  art 
of  acting ;  but  had  the  matter  been  greatly 
re-written  and  re-cast — bad  Mr.  Lewes  be- 
stowed more  care  and  work  on  iis  republi- 
cation— it  would  have  gained  in  valne.  For 
very  mnch  of  what  he  wrote  eight  years  ago 
and  has  allowed  to  remain  has  ceased  to 
have  meaning  for  us.  Sometimes  he  has 
perceived  this,  and  has  added  a  footnote 
modifying  some  general  statement  of  eight 
years  since  by  the  light  of  present  experi- 
ence, as  when  reference  ts  made  by  him  to 
&cts  which  would  have  seemed  incredible 
eight  years  ago — the  performance  of  Hamlet 
for  200  nights,  and  of  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal for  3O0  nights — bni  often  a  general 
statement  or  comment  not  at  all  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  circumstances  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  ;  as,  when  he  ex- 
claims "  Fancy  a  comedy  in  blank  verse  at 
the  Haymarket !  "  and  I^;ain  as  when  he 
avers  "Mdme.  Plessy  is  ^e  most  musical, 
the  most  measared,  the  most  incisive  speaker 
(whether  of  prose  or  verse)  now  on  the 
stage,"  and  adds,  "Got,  Sanson,  andBegnier 
ue  great  actors  because  they  represent  types, 
and  the  types  are  rect^^is^  as  true."  Most 
people,  it  is  true,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
aware  that  of  the  thrae  last-named  actors 
only  one  now  remains  upon  the  stage. 
Most  may  be  aware  also,  tl^t  admirable  as 
is  the  art  of  Mdme.  Amould  Plessy,  a 
"  speaker  "  more  "  musical  "  has  certainly 
ariten  in  the  parson  of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. Bnt  in  a  book  pnbliahed  to-day, 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  st^e  should 
be  recognised.  The  long  article  called  "  The 
Drama  m  Paiia,  1865,"  is  open  to  the  same 


sort  of  objection.    Its  matter  is  a  past  thing : 
its  allusions  difficult  to  recall  in  our  day  ;  its 

Kint  of  view  naturally  wrong  for  ns  at  this 
ur.  And  from  all  this  we  are  forced  to 
think  either  that  Mr.  Lewes's  volume  should 
have  been  given  to  us  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  "temporary  purpose,"  if  it  was  that  of 
influencing  the  stage  or  the  pubhc,  would 
have  been  atitl  bettor  served  than  now ;  or, 
failing  that,  that  it  shonld  have  been  much 
recast,  for  issue  to  readers  at  the  present 

Does  it  then  follow  that  the  book  is  with- 
out valne,  and  is  to  he  classed  for  practical 
purposes,  with  industrious  efforts  of  "  book- 
making  "  ?  Certainly  not.  If  the  chapter 
called  "  Foreign  Actors  on  our  Stage,"  deal- 
ing with  the  successes  of  Ristori,  Fechter 
and  Mdlle.  Stella  Colas,  and  the  chapters  on 
the  drama  in  Paris  and  the  drama  in  Ger- 
many, are  comparatively  useless,  the  earlier 
chapters  in  the  volume  have  something  of 
hbtorical  interest  and  importance :  the  pages 
on  the  Keans,Macreadyand  the  elder  Farrea 
may  be  read  with  interest  by  playgoers  and 
with  profit  by  actors.  It  has  been  Mr. 
Lewes's  privilege  to  record  here  impreesions 
made  on  him  and  his  contemporaries  in 
chosen  momente,  by  chosen  men.  The  cha- 
racter of  Macready's  talent,  of  Edmund 
Kean's  genius,  of  Farren's  charm,  is  dis- 
cussed close  by  the  side  of  other  themes  aa 
worthy — the  worthiest  the  st^e  presents. 
For  this  concentration  of  criticism  upon 
worthy  objects — which  the  necessities  of  the 
day  make  impossible  in  jonmalism — we  may 
go,  with  great  pleasure,  to  Mr.  Lewes's  book. 
In  this  respect,  his  best  essays,  as  mere 
pleasant  reading,  are,  so  to  say,  the  cream  of 
certain  old  journalism,  on  this  especial  snb- 

C' — Time  having  made  it  possible  for  the 
k  to  dispense,  as  the  journal  could  not 
do,  with  the  skim-milk  it  must  have  been 
somebody's  business  to  provide.  And  our 
only  quarrel  with  this  volume  is  that  some 
of  the  skim-milk  remains. 

A  quotation  from  an  excellent  paper  on 
Edmund  Kean — a  paper  excellent  at  least  in 
literary  form  and  fairly  accordant,  we  sup- 
pose, with  most  of  sonnd  opinion  in  its 
judgment  on  the  actor's  art— a  quotation 
&om  this  will  enable  us  not  only  to  pre- 
sent some  characteristics  of  Kean's  acting 
to  the  reader's  eye,  but  quoting  it  before 
another  passage  culled  elsewhere,  to  bring 
prominently  forward  &om  the  mass  of  the 
book  a  theory  on  which  Mr.  Lewes  strongly 
insists.      This  is  part  of  what  he  says  of 

"  KesD  waa  a  conaumniato  msster  of  pasaioimte 
expie«doD.  People  ^nernlly  spoke  of  him  ns  a 
type  of  the  '  unpulsiva  actor.'  But  if  by  this 
tney  meant  one  who  abandoned  himself  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  without  forethought  of 
pre-ananged  effect,  nothing  could  be  wider  from 
the  mark.  He  was  an  artiat,  and  in  art  all  effects 
ore  n^;ulHted.  The  original  suggestioD  may  he, 
and  seneniUy  is,  sudden  and  unprepsred — '  iii- 
Bpired'  as  we  say:  but  the  alert  intellect  rectw- 
maea  its  tnith,  aeizea  on  it,  re^latea  it.  With- 
out nice  calculation  no  proportion  could  he  pre- 
aerved:  we  ahould  have  a  work  of  fitful  impulse: 
not  a  work  of  enduring  art  Keen  vigilantly  and 
patiently  relieaiaed  every  detul,  trying  the  tones 
until  his  ear  wa«  satisfied  ;  and  having  once  ref- 
lated these,  he  never  changed  them." 

So  it  was  that,  as  Mr.  Lewes  adds,  when 


Eean  was  sober  enough  to  be  able  to  stan  J 
and  speak  he  played  his  part  with  the  pr  e\ 
oision  with  which  a  good  singer  will  aiug  al 
song.  One  who  has  acted  repeatedly  vvitH 
Eean  has  said  that,  when  the  tragedian  vra^ 
rehearsing  on  a  new  stage,  he  accoratelj 
counted  the  number  of  steps  he  had  to  takci 
before  reaching  a  certain  spot,  or  befcve 
uttering  a  certain  word.  This  was  the  m^j 
chanism  of  his  art,  and  he  knew  its  neces- 
sity. But  possibly  Mr.  Lewes  in  his  firm 
beUef  of  the  need  for  absolutely  pre-ar- 
ranged effocte  pays  too  little  attention  to  the  i 
difference  that  does  exist  betweenactors  who  ' 
play  upon  impulse  and  actors  who  do  not. 
He  is  right  nndonhtedly  in  disabusing  a 
portion  of  the  public  of  the  foolish,  notion 
that  any  actor  who  can  be  called  an  artisf^ 
can  leave  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  tb& 
effect  he  will  produce  ;  but  remembering  (rf 
Edmnnd  Kean  that  the  voice  on  some  nights 
would  be  nioro  irresistibly  touching'  in 
"  Bnt,  oh  !  the  pity  of  it,  lago  " — or  mora 
mnsioally  forlorn  in  "  Othello's  occupation's 
gone  " — or  more  terrible  in  "  Blood,  lago ;  . 
blood,  blood" — one  may  see  that  the  popu- 
lar error  has  its  fonndation  in  fact,  and  one 
may  note,  as  Mr.  Lewes  hardly  sufficiently 
notes,  the  varying  degrees  in  which  accom- 
phshed  actors,  all  with  pre-arranged  effects, 
allow  these  effects  to  be  modified  or  exalted 
by  the  feehng  of  the  moment — by  spirits, 
health,  and  I  know  not  what  other  condi- 

In  one  of  his  earlier  pages  the  author  tells, 
under  all  reserve,  the  story  of  Macready's 
lashing  himself  into  wild  fiuy  as  Shylock  by 
shaking  a  ladder  behind  the  scenes— owing 
to  the  actor's  difficulty  of  "  striking  twelve 
to  begin  with  " — and  the  story  of  the  comic 
Listen  cursing  and  splnttoring  to  himself, 
while  Vestris  looked  with  amusement  upon 
that  preparation.  These  stories  suggest  onr 
second  qnotetiou,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses how  &r  the  actor  feels  the  emotion  ho 
expresses : — 

"  When  we  hear  of  Macready  or  Listen  Isahing 
themselvea  into  a  fury  behind  the  scenee,  in  oiia 
to  come  on  the  etnge  suSidentl;  excited  te  gire 
a  truthful  repreaentation  of  the  agitation  of  anger, 
the  natural  mfeience  is  that  these  srtiets  reci^ 
nised  the  truth  of  the  popular  notion  whi^ 
assumes  that  the  acter  Teolly  feels  what  he  ex- 
preMee.  But  this  inference  seems  contradicted  by 
experience.  Not  onlv  ia  it  notorious  that  the 
acter  IB  feigning,  and  that  if  he  really  felt  what 
ha  feigna  he  would  he  unable  to  withaland  the 
wear  and  tear  of  such  emotion  repeated  night 
after  night ;  but  it  is  indiaputable  to  those  who 
know  anything  of  Art,  that  the  mere  presence  of 
genuine  emotion  would  be  such  a  dieturbooce  of 
the  intellectual  equilibrium  asentirriy  to  fruatiste 
artistic  expreeaion.  Talma  teld  M.  Barriire  that 
he  was  once  ouried  awsyby  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  the  actresB  phtying  with  hun,  till  she  recalled 
him  by  a  whisper ;  '  Take  care,  Talma,  tou  are 
moved  1 '  on  which  he  remaiked,  '  C'eat  qu'en  eflet 
de  l'4motion  nut  le  trouble :  la  voix  r^ate,  la 
mtooire  manque,  lea  geates  soot  faux,  I'etTet  eat 
d^tniit.'  And  there  ia  an  ohaerration  of  Mold  to  a 
similar  effect :  '  Je  ne  auia  pss  content  de  moi  c« 
aoir:  je  ne  suia  paa  TeatS  mon  maitie:  j'Atsia  tarap 
vivement  dana  la  situation:  j'^tois  leperaonnwe 
meme,  je  n'dtais  plus  I'acteui  qui  le  joue.  Jai 
6t&  vrai  comma  je  le  serais  chez  moi ;  pour  I'op- 
tiqoe  du  thS&tre  il  faut  I'Stre  autrament. ' " 

It  is  necessary  then  not  to  feel,  but  to 
have  felt.  The  actor,  like  the  writer,  mast 
fall  back  here  and  again  on  past  emotions, 
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■ot  vivid  enongh  to  be  disturbing.  "  I  Iiaye 
srffcred  cmsl  losses,"  said  TaJma — whom 
tgun  Mr.  Xiewes  cites  in  pa^s  probably  the 
aofit  intereetiiig  of  bis  little  Tolmne — "I 
have  snATeFod  cruel  losses."  But  after  the 
first  boiu-B  of  sorrow,  added  he,  he  found 
himself  involuntarily  turning  his  gaze  in- 
nrds — the  actor  was  asGonaciously  study- 
ing the  mail,  and  oatohing  nature  in  the 
trick.  "  Je  faisais  on  retonr  snr  mes  souf- 
franccs  " — an  artist  by  that  act  as  mncb  as 
by  more  visible  achievemeuts. 

Frederick  Wediiobe. 


STAOH  A'OTES. 
The  ttefttrical  season  is  destined  to  be  notable 
for  ib  early  collapse,  hb  wall  as  for  the  scanty 
■tiditicHis  to  the  stock  of  stage  literature  which  it 
hu  fumiehed.  Looldnc  round,  we  find  that  by 
the  middle  of  Jnly  the  Hajioarket  ia  reljing  for 
such  attractivsQeee  as  it  may  have  upon  the  past 
faccesaes  of  the  Court — Mr.  Edj^r  Bruce  having 
iwproduced  Alone  and  the  Wedding  March  with  a 
cast  not  stroi^  enough  to  call  for  much  criticiem. 
We  find  the  Lyceum  closed,  though  in  this  case 
the  theatre  close*  after  a  brilliant  aaaBOD.  We 
find  tha  St.  James's  closed,  the  Princess's  closed, 
the  G\obe  closing  to-night,  the  Criterion  resting 
on  the  old  surcess  of  Madame  Angot,  the  Prince 
(it  Wales's  on  an  old  comedy,  Monfy,  and  the 
Olympic  on  in  old  realistic  drama,  Tkt  Ticket-of- 
Leave  XaH.  Mr.  Byron's  efforts  at  the  Vanda- 
rille  and  Oie  Strand  appear  still  potent  to  draw 
the  Town,  and  at  the  Adelphi  the  real  coach  is 
.'tarted  everf  evening  with  Nicholas  Niekleby  on 
his  way  to  Tarkshire.  Beyond  this,  there  is  little 
to  note,  and  of  this  there  is  Uttle  to  note  with 


0:iB  theatre  opens  to-night.  The  Queen's  in- 
ntea  ua  to  witness  again  tha  drama  of  Chmcarty : 
this  time  with  Mr.  Oeoige  Rignuld  and  Miss 
Helen  Barry  as  its  hero  and  heroine.  The  aoason 
here  will  be  of  very  brief  duration,  the  play-bills 
announce.  The  piece  is  nevertheless  of  the  kind 
for  whioh  the  great  theatre  is  fitted. 

On  Saturday  mominganawpiece  was  produced 
at  the  Olympic,  or,  to  speak  accurately,  an  adapta- 
tbn  of  a  puy  hy  M.  d'Ennery  and  M.  Edouard 
Plonvier.  It  was  produced  on  the  occauon  of  a 
benefit,  and  in  ita  now  form  did  not  bid  fcir  to 
eneroas  the  prolonged  attention  of  the  London 
pSilJc.  MM.  d'Ennery  and  Plouvier  are  both 
adepta,  in  thwr  way,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
entuely  root  out  popular  interest  in  some  of  their 
best  work,  but  more  effective  presentation  than 
that  given  at  the  Olympic  mtamie  would  seem  to 
be  Deoeeaaiy  if  the  phy  ia  to  make  a  mark  in 
Engluid.  The  old  man — hero  of  Le  Cmtmaire 
■nd  of  its  English  version,  A  Hundred  Yeart  Old 
—was  played  by  Mr.  OdeU.  Mr.  G,  W.  Anson 
gave  muked  character  to  a  smaller  part,  while 
two  women's  parts  were  played  by  Miss  Nelly 
Uanis  and  Miss  Louise  Willea.  The  last-named 
lady  is  new  to  London,  hut  we  understand  her 
to  have  found  favour  in  some  great  provincial 

SioBOR  Saivifi  repeated  on  Monday  his  per- 
formance of  the  Olaitiaior  at  Dmry  Lane.  His 
final  BppearBoc#— delayed  for  a  while — was  to  take 
place  last  evening,  in  Othello. 

Tbb  theatrical  profession  is  .g[iving  its  services, 
and  theatre-goeTB  their  money,  m  aid  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  French  inundations.  The  perform- 
ance of' Thursday  week  at  the  Lyceum  seems  to 
hav  e  boon  tolerably  productive— the  Paris  Figaro 
stathig  that  about  SOW.  is  realiaed.  This  sum,  if 
we  are  rightly  informed,  is  about  double  the 
amonnt  that  can  be  taken  at  a  single  performance 
at  the  ordinary  prices  of  this  theatre,  but  then  the 
prieea  for  admission  on  the  occamon  of  the  special 
performance  were  extraordinarily  high — the  stalls 


were  a  couple  of  guineaa.  The  programme,  be  it 
Slid,  was  well  carried  out;  MM.  Capoul  and 
Jolly,  and  Mdmea.  Baphael  and  Pauline  Luigini 
havmg  duly  appeared  in  op^M  boufie ;  Mdme. 
NHsaon  and  other  great  singers  gave  a  little  con- 
cert ;  Mdlle.  Delaporte  and  me  Bilhauts  did 
their  part  in  comedy;  Mdlles.  Damain  and 
Oamille  in  tha  veises  of  M.  de  Bomier — JWit- 
ToaloTise.  But  this  perfonnance  was  by  no  means 
the  last  for  the  charitable  purpose  named  above. 
A  morning  representation  at  tha  Oaiety  on  Satut^ 
day  was  given  for  the  same  object,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday, at  Drury  Lane,  a  large  gathering  was 
auDOUDced,  and  representations  of  parts  of  very 
popular  and  well-known  pieces,  by  many  of  our 
Deal  English  actors. 

The  production  of  X^o,  the  new  drama  for  the 
GymnaBe  Theatre,  has  been  postponed  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  Mdlle.  Tallandiera,  who  had 
undertaken  the  princapal  part.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  possible  engagement  of  this  actress  next 
year  at  the  Tb^tre  Fran^ais,  where  she  would 
appear  for  the  first  time  as  Andromaque.  Mdlle. 
lallandiera,  it  mav  be  remembered,  is  an  actiess 
who  was  discovered  by  Dumas,  taught  something 
by  Regnier,  and  engaged  on  the  recommendation 
of  theee  two  by  M.  Montigny,  of  the  Gymnaae — 
at  which  theatre  if  she  has  by  no  moans*  merited 
the  success  of  its  most  famous  artists,  she  haa  at 
all  events  given  to  the  perforraancea  an  interest 
which  Mdme.  Fromentin  could  not  impart.  And 
for  a  while,  it  may  be  recoUected,  the  Oymnase 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  Mdme.  Fromentin 
for  its  loading  lady. 

Tbb  Theatre  de  Cluny,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Latin  quarter,  has  probably  done  wisely  in  bring- 
ing forward  Le  Paya  Latin  of  Henri  Miirger, 
though  the  drama  seems  less  efiactive  than  the 
story.  The  sto^  loo  was  written  under  difficul- 
ties. The  Vie  de  . 
the  gates  of  the  Sevue  det  Deux 
the  Pat/s  Laiin  in  hand  he  passed  through  them. 
Not,  however,  says  M.  Vitu,  without  trouble.  It 
was  necessary,  they  told  him — as  they  have  since 
told  aapiiants  to  the  honouia  of  Buioz — to 
take  the  tone  of  the  Review,  and  that  is  why 
the  grisettes  were  sometimes  wont  to  be  sacrificed 
to  women  of  good  society.  And  Miirger,  it  is 
added,  suffered  much  fiom  the  corrections  imposed 
on  him  in  tha  Xeinief  and  yet  managed  to  come 
well  out  of  a  difficult  task.  M.  Vitu  gives  to  Le 
Payt  Latm  the  first  place  among  the  works  of 
Henri  Miuyer,  while  otheis  assign  it  the  second. 
But  the  Fib  de  Bohme—M  it  is  that  with  which 
one  is  inclined  to  compare  it — is,  as  must  be  re- 
membered, hardly  a  complete  thing,  having  been 
written  with  little  plan,  in  obedience  to  tha  oecea- 
sities  of  the  day.  M,  Vitu,  however,  and  othets 
of  the  admirers  of  the  Pay»  Latin  go  further  than 
to  say  that  it  is  the  best  work  of  Miirger.  Let 
Vitu  speak  for  the  rest : — 

"Suppress  ths  title,  irhich  is  academical,  and  iu' 
oecarate,  too.  aiaee  it  aniioiiiicea  a  pictare  -which  ia 
never  painted ;  remove  altogether  the  end,  vhich 
recalls,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  thnt  of  the  Danw 
am  Camiliat ;  stop  the  book  at  the  delicious  moment 
when  tho  sinning  Toman,  now  recdlled  to  good  things, 
IE  flret  smitten  wit,h  the  Ioyb  of  Claude  ;  call  the  book 
MarieUe,  and  jou  will  have  chtiatened  aright  OQe  of 
the  chffa  iTauvrfs  of  French  litomCure  in  our  centoiy. 
Mariotte  is  auptrior  to  Mnnon  Lescaut  .  .  .  Le  Page 
LaliH,  of  Henry  Miirger,  is  a  sharp  and  dose  sta^, 
in  which  a  powerful  writer  revaala  himselif  to  us  fm 
the  Gnit  time  with  a  master's  brilliance  and  dedsivs- 

And  then,  alas  I  it  haa  to  be  admitted  that  the 
play  ia  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  novel,  and  that  its  performance  is  not  worthy 
of  criticism.  But  we  have  said  that  M.  Vitus 
opinion  of  tha  novel  is  not  one  that  is  universally 
accepted.  Put  it  against  M.'.Cldment  Gaisguel's, 
end  it  appears  a  Bohemian  opinion,  while  that  of 
the  academic  writer  in  the  Orleanist  print  takes, 
'  as  Hiirger  himself  was  told  to  take,  the  "  tone  of 
the  Review."    And  all  that  aeems  good  to  one 


critic  seems  bad  to  anothea*.  "Miirger,"  writes 
M,  Oaiaguel— 

"  Miirger  perhaps  lacked  eonfideoco  in  himaolf. 
Having  obtained  a  notorious  and  unexpected  succeas 
with  hii  Vie  deBahlme,  it  seems  that  ha  could  hardly 
venture  quits  to  quit  the  groond  on  which  he  bad 
gained  hu  firsc  battle,  and  that,  voluntarily,  he  hod 
imprisoned  himself  there,  nevertheless,  aa  he  said 
himself,  '  Le  Pays  Latin  n'est  pas  un  pays  oft  Ton 
rests ;  c'est  un  paya  qua  Ton  tiavarse,  oi  on  huue 
parfois  de  louchans  Bouvenirs,  mais  o&  on  ne  revient 
pas.'  That  is  not  only  true  for  the  atadent;  it  is 
true  fur  the  poet.  The  mine  to  be  worked  there  ia 
□ot  a  rich  one.  The  artist  finding  in  that  Bohemian 
life  a  prettj  BUbjsct  for  a  picture,  lakes  it — and  passes 
on.  Jost  so,  in  passing,  Alfred  de  MnsseC  took  the 
subject  of  Fridiric  et  Bemerette — one  of  the  prettiest 

Furthermore,  it  is  ingenionsly  contended  that 
Miirger,  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  manners  and 
life  which  he  had  made  it  a  speciality  to  paint, 
put  his  own  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of  Edouard, 
the  hero  of  the  Payi  Latin.  "  You  wrong  your- 
self,"  says  Edouard,  to  the  young  girl  Manette, 


saying  that  you  are  like  the  creatures  that 
'ound  you.  Don't  heheve  in  their  apparent 
tty.    You  fancy  they  amuse  themselves — in 


surround 
gai; 


reality  they  work,  for  their  pleasurea  have  become 
to  them  necessities  of  life.  Not  one  of  them  who 
can  think  without  ashudder,  of  to-morrow.  EUei 
ne  te  donnent  menu  plvs — eOn  te  latstent  prendre." 
Why  then  did  not  the  author  leave  suhjecta  of 
which  he  was  heartily  weary  P  Because  he  knew 
them  BO  well,  and  was  afiaid^  says  M.  Caraguel, 
to  wade  boldly  out  of  bis  familiar  marshes  towards 
the  open  sea. 

Thb  French  Government  has  purchased,  for  the 
Luxembourg,  Bonnat's  portrait  of  Mdme.  Pasca — 
the  most  noted  theatrical  portrait  in  the  Salon  of 
1875. 


Hiraio. 

ADAM'S  "POSntLOH  DB  tOBSJTOEATT." 

Op  the  numerous  comic  operas  written  by  Adolphe 
Adam,  Le  Poalillon  de  Lmgjumeau,  penormeo  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre  last  Saturday,  ia  generally 
conudered  the  masterpece.  First  produced  at 
the  Op£ra  Comique  in  Paris  on  October  13,  1836, 
it  has  ever  since  retained  poaaession  of  the  stage, 
and  at  the  present  time  ia  performed  quite  as  fre- 

Juently,  if  cot  more  ao,  in  Germany  as  in  Fiance, 
to  great  popularity  is  probably  due  eijually  to  its 
charming  and  sparkhng  muaic  and  to  its  excellent 
and  most  amusing  libretto.  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
too  much  to  call  it  the  drollest  of  the  comic  operas 
which  the  French  company  at  th6  Gaiety  have 
brought  to  a  hearing,  though  the  drollery  arises 
rather  from  the  delineation  of  the  chaiacters  than 
from  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  plot.  As  the 
opera,  though  often  given  on  the  Continent,  has 
very  seldom  been  heard  ii>  this  country,  some 
account  of  the  libretto  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

In  the  first  act  Chapelou,  the  postilion  of  Long- 
jumeau,  has  just  been  married  to  Madelaine,  and 
after  the  ceremony  they  return  to  the  inn,  where 
Chapelou  lives.  Here  the  Marquis  da  Corey,  the 
master  of  the  king's  revels,  arrives,  a  wheel  of  his 
carriage  having  broken,  and  Byu,  a  wheelwright, 
and  a  rejected  suitor  of  Madelame's,  is  enga^d  to 
mend  it.  The  Marquis  is  on  the  search  for  singeiH 
for  the  Royal  Opera,  and  hearing  Cha^ou  sing  is 
so  delighted  wiuk  him  that  he  detemunea  to  take 
him  away.  After  much  difficulty  he  aucceeda  by 
magnificent  promiaea  in  inducing  him  to  desert  his 
bride,  and  he  drives  away  with  him. 

Betwew  the  first  and  second  acts  ten  years  have 
ilapsed,  and  Chapelou,  under  the  name  of  Saint- 


Phar,  has  become  the  pi 


■IS 


singer  at  the  opers. 


her,  and  though  she  despises  him  thoroughly,  she 
resolves  to  m^  use  of  him  to  punish  her  &ttnless 
husband.  The  Marquis  haa  assembled  the  opera- 
lingers  in  her  bouse  to  perform  a  piece  he  haa 
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writtai  in  lur  hoaour.  Tliej  at  fint  refoBa, 
aU«ciiig  that  the;  ara  OTerworked,  and  pieteDding 
to  MTe  bad  colda.  Saint-Phar,  however,  on 
Tiliiiiij.  n  wboM  hoiue  the;  are,  penuades  tiiem 
to  nng,  •«  be  ia  eBamoitrod  of  Hdme.  lAtonr  b«- 
CMise  of  ber  likenees  to  his  deserted  wife.  At 
the  eloee  of  the  eDtertainmeiit,  she  expreeses  her 
leMdineBB  to  many  him,  to  the  great  diiffiist  of 
the  HatquiB. 

Jn  the  third  act  we  find  Saint>'PliBr  i«solved  to 
go  tbroogh  a  mock  ceKmonj  of  mamsM  'with 
Atlnie.  IdtoDT,  for  which  pnipose  he  calls  in  the 
ud  of  S^u,  who  has  become  the  leader  of  the 
cbonia,  under  the  name  of  Aldudor,  and  who 
oudertakea  to  dieaa  up  one  of  the  opera  choms  aa 
a  phe»t  to  perfoim  the  marriage  rites.  Saint-Phar 
in  however  overreached  bj  Mdme.  Latour,  who 
loii^^  a  real  piieet  and  has  him  married  in  aanieat 
for  the  aecond  time.  On  discovering  the  real 
etate  of  the  oaae  Saiut-Phar  is  in  despair,  eject- 
ing to  be  handed  for  bigat^.  -Ultiniatelf,  now- 
evtt,  Udme.  £atour,  aUat  Madelaire,  explains  the 
deo^ition  ahe  has  practised,  and  with  her  fotgive- 
naw  of  bei  touant  husband  all  ends  happily. 

Ajdam'a  music  to  liua  libretto  is  charming 
thpougbout.  In  piquant  and  ear^atching  melo~ 
diea  the  aoore  maj  rank  with  thoae  of  Aubet, 
while  the  inatrumentation  is  moit  refined,  and 
abonoding  in  exoellent  effects.  Padbi^  on  the 
whole  Ajdam  is  most  suoceasiul  in  the  more 
purely  Bomic  portdoos  of  the  worit.  It  is  difficult 
to  iaagJTw  anything  droller  in  music  than  Um 
Bomance  in  the  second  act  (supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  the  MEUiquis)  "  Aasis  au  med  d'un 
hetre,"or  Biju's  Bonir  in  the  same  act'^Oui,  dea 
chorietea  du  th^tre,  or  the  trio  in  the  third  act 
"  Pendu,  pendu  I "  while  other  porta  of  the  music 
are  distinguished  h^  grace  and  elegance.  ITieie 
is  hardi;  that  individualitj  about  it  which  would 
lead  one  on  hearinp  it  to  say  "  That  is  Adam  I " 
as  one  might  in  tne  case  of  Rossini  or  Auber ; 
but  there  ara  no  plaGfiarisms,  and  f^om  the  bej^in- 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  score  thera  is  one  smes  of 
evBi^fiowiug  and  always  attractive  melodies. 

With  re^rd  to  the  performance,  too  high  pnuee 
can  scarcely  be  given  to  iL  As  Madehdne  Mdlle, 
Albart  sang  and  aoted  with  all  her  usual  charm, 
leaving  indeed  little  or  nothing  to  desire.  The 
put  of  Ohapelou  was  announced  to  be  taken  by 
sL  Toumi^,  but  as  that  gentleman  was  snfiering 
from  a  return  of  the  malady  which  has  already 
more  than  once  canaed  him  to  disappoint  his 
heatsrs,  Us  place  was  taken  1^  M.  Herbert  in  a 
minuw  which  left  no  cause  to  regret  the  sub- 
stitution. Both  as  a  singer  and  an  actor  this 
fientleman  was  completely  successfiil,  his  moat 
noticeable  perfonnancas  tmog  the  Postilion's 
Song  in  the  first  act,  and  the  burlesque  Bonuuioe 
(abwdy  alluded   to)  in  the    second.     M.   Sujol, 


see  so  excellent  an  artist  as  U.  Joinnisae  in 
a  part  so  worthy  of  Ms  ability  as  that  of 
B^u.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  self'SacrijBdng 
spirit  of  this  French  company  that  M.  Joimusae, 
who  is  certainly  one  of  their  beat  actors,  should 
have  undertaken  such  secondary  characters  as 
Uatheo  in  JKi  Diavolo  and  the  Pastor  in  the 
Dra^ow  de  Viiiari.  In  the  Foitilion  he  had  a 
better  chance,  and  he  certainly  made  the  most  of 
iL  Anything  richer  and  more  amusing  than  his 
peEforoumca  wroughout,  and  perhaps  more  espe- 
cially his  siogiog  of  his  sons:,  "  OuL  dea  choristea 
du  theatre  "  cannot  be  imagined.  The  subordinate 
parte  of  Rose  and  Bourdon  were  most  efficiently 
given  by  Mdme.  Qayda  and  M.  Vandamme,  anil 
the  chorus,  orchestra,  and  mtM-tn-K^ne  wei«  as 
excellent  as  they  always  are  at  these  perform- 
ances. 

To-nigbt  the  season  finishes.  We  hope  next 
week  to  give  a  short  review  of  the  excellent  series 
of  performances  now,  unfortunately,  to  be  brought 
to  a  close.  I^^obitgzeb  Pboitx. 


Th£  National  Music  Meetdngi  at  tbe  Crystal 
Palace  were  brouf^t  to  a  cloae  on  Saturdajr  last 
by  a  concert  in  which  the  various  prize-winners 
took  part.  Tbe  average  of  excellence  of  tbe  com- 
petitors has  been,  on  the  whole,  in  advance  of  that 
of  previous  meetings,  and  the  auceeasful  candi- 
dates have  not  only  shown  good  natural  ability, 
but  have  given  evidence  of  much  careful  training 
and  earnest  study.  In  fiilfiiniwit  of  last  week's 
promise,  we  give  the  list  of  those  to  whom  on 
Satwiay  priies  were  given  by  Hdme.  Lind-Oold- 
sohmidt ;— Miae  Agnes  Larkcom  (1st  soioano  prize), 
Mies  Carrina  (3nd  ditto).  Miss  Annie  Butterworui 
and  Mias  Emma  Reimai  (1st  and  2nd  contralto 
prizes),  Messrs.  G.  Sylvester  and  I*wrenoe  Fryer 
(1st  and  2nd  t«nor  prizes),  Mr.  Edward  Wharton 
(lat  basa),  and  Messrs.  Frank  Thomas  and  Henry 
Cross,  who  were  bracketed  as  equal  for  the  second 
bass  priie.  In  addition,  the  orass  band  of  the 
Oarrow  Works,  Norwich  (Messrs.  Colman's),  were 
successful  in  the  competition  against  the  bands  of 
the  First  Tower  Hamlets  Volunteers  and  the 
^larylebone  School,  Southall,  and  the  Liverpool 
Kepresentative  Choir,  conducted  by  Mr.  James 
Sanders,  was  adjudged  superior  to  the  South 
London  Ohoir  (conductor,  Mr.  Venablee),  which 
last  rec^ved  special  commendation.  The  victory 
of  the  Lwerpool  singers  will  surprise  nobody  who 
was  present  at  the  musical  festival  held  in  that 
town  last  autumn,  when  tbe  choral  performances, 
as  noted  at  the  tiuw  in  these  columns,  were  of 
exceptional  meriL 

A  PtTBUO  meeting,  convened  1^  the  Lord 
Mayor,  was  held  yesterday  week  at  the  Mansion 
House  to  promise  Uie  establishment  of  scholflrsliips 
in  connexion  with  the  proposed  national  training- 
school  for  music  at  South  KenMngton.  The 
Masters  of  several  of  the  City  companies  took 
part  in  tbe  proceedings.  Though  it  would  be 
premature  at  present  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
proposed  institution,  saeiog  that  nothing  ia  as  yet 
known  as  to  tbe  plans  to  be  adopted  or  the  pro- 
fessors to  be  irapointed,  it  may  fairly  be  ashed, 
is  such  a  scbool  required  at  all  ?  ^'e  have  al- 
ready a  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  which  may 
fitiily  claim  to  be  considered  "  National,"  whicn 
does  thoroughly  honest  work,  and  turns  out  mn- 
sidans  of  whom,  as  a  whole,  we  have  certainly 
no  cause  to  be  ashamed ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  would  be  much  more  serviceable  to 
art  in  this  country  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  the 
Academy,  which  has  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
public   confidence,  than  to  start  a  rival   institu- 

Wiwv  of  our  readers  will  remsnbar  that  Mr. 
Carl  Rosa  had  anmiged  to  sive  a  series  of  ope- 
ratic performaniKe  in  T^gi'""  in  the  spring  of 
last  year.  This  enterprise  was,  however,  not  then 
earned  out,  owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  bis 
wife — tbe  late  Mtbue.  Parepa-Roes.  Though  post- 
poned, it  has  not  been  abandoned ;  and  now,  aft«r 
having  given  a  succaaaful  series  of  performances 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  provinces,  Mr.  Roaa 
announcea  a  short  series  to  be  given  at  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre,  to  commence  on  September  11. 
Though  the  operas  will  be  performed  in  En^liBh, 
the  impresario  (we  think  most  wisely)  will  not 
confine  himself  to  works  by  native  composers. 
The  most  interesting  work  announced,  for  musi- 
cians at  least,  will  be  Oherubini's  Water  Carrier, 
better  known  by  its  French  name  of  Lei  Deux 
joamfet.  Mozart's  Figaro,  Balfe's  B<Aemian  Oirl 
and  Siefft  (^  XochelU,  and  a  new  open  by  Cagnoni, 
are  also  promised.  The  orchestra  ia  to  number 
fortr  performers — quite  sufficient  for  a  house  of 
moderate  size— and  will  include  many  of  our  best 
I,  while  Miss  Eose  Heraee  and  Mr.  Santley 
be  among  the  leading  membere  of  the  com^ 
pany.  We  wish  Mr.  Rosa's  scheme  every 
success. 

Herr  Orto  PEiwroBB,  a  very  promising  young 
violinist,  and  a  pupil  of  Joachim,  gave  a  concert 
at  Willis's  Rooms  on  the  8th  inat.  Herr  Peinigor 
plays  not  only  with  correct  execntion,  but  with 


SS" 


true  musical  feeling,  and  is  likely'to  take  a  p^ 
place  among  the  peobrmera  on  his  difficult  insn- 

Tbk  laat  concert  of  the  Welsh  Choral  Unig 
for  the  present  Benson  took  place  on  Mandii 
evening  last  at  St.  James's  Hall. 

Teib  afternoon  the  Chevalier  de  FartiJ 
Ooelhowill  give  a  concert  at  Willis's  Roonuu 
introduce  hie  newly-ioviented  instruineDt,  t^ 
"  Copophone,''  which,  from  tbe  engraving  on 

the  musical  giat 

The  latest  accounts  from  Bayrauth  Btstetlu:| 
the  new  theatre  is  now  completed  with  tbeeici^' 
tion  of  some  of  the  internal  fittings  and  iixfo- 
tions.  The  first  rehearaala  for  next  year's  p:- 
formanoes  have  already  be^;;un,  and  the'  retaear^ 
with  full  orchestra  are  arranged  to  lake  place  int 
August  1  to  IB.  In  order  to  accommud&te  u 
nnmerona  visitors  expected  next  summer,  it  if  p 
posed  to  Bi«ct  a  grand  hotel,  making  up  600  bea 
The   cost   is   estimated   at   220,000   floriof,  sl 


A  BBW  BociBty  has  been  established  at  BnuBek 
under  the  name  of  "  Soci^t^  pour  la  Propajfitki: 
du  SyatSme  de  Notation  simplifite  par  la  Cksiii- 
cation  Num^que  des  Octaves  selon  In  Tlvor^e 
du  BiapBson,"  which  has  for  its  object  tiie  iDiii> 
duction  of  a  new  and  simplified  notation,  diu; 
away  with  all  clets  except  that  of  C.  Uoxiti 
open  to  improvement  the  present  notstiou  naik 
it  is  impossible  that  any  new  one,  even  if  bene 
and  dmpler,  can  replace  it,  because  of  thii  eftf- 
mous  quantity  of  music  already  in  existenx.  I: 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  can  all  be  i^ 
duced  ia  any  new  notation,  and  until  it  ia,  i' 
present  must  be  adhered  to. 


T&SLX  OT  OOBTSHTS. 

BUCKLlHD'e  Loo-Bora  of  a  FISBIBIUS  AND  2"'^'^ 

ai>7.  by  Um  Bel.  James  I>AVUi  .  .  ,  ■  'ti 
UAaHCaHbn  axd  Uoiuui'8  Tobii  Hobthibn  Lun 

BmRiBt.  bf  B.  W.  Ooaai M 

FuRLsrs  HuniBY  OF  nu  Wkuo  or  Eekt,  bj  C. 

Trice  Kartqi s 

Um  OoBBK'i  Hops  op  the  Bchab  Race,  Iij  Dr. 

A.  BtniXE i 

KaxMER'n   HiffTonr   or  Citiueattoh   undiq  ^n 

KhaUrbb,  bf  S.  L.  Poole " 

Two  Hakdbooks  to  MfmwAT,  bj  i,  J.  CBoanr      .  * 

'be  ute  Vtow.  Oajbrb,  b;  FiqI.  T.  Z.  Cum 
.  Vemetlui  Tow  or  Botts  HsauaH  Afhuis,  Eii  J. 

J.  CiHTWiaqHT M 

Tew  Zonx  LBrrKR,  by  Uaa  J.  L,  OmWH  ■  •* 


'  Maarr  at  CoUmo;  >ij 
Prolooaor  J.  P.  lUhnffy;  mt  MarllKirowjh  arm, 
by  ProtcHor  K.  S.  Muk^s  .       .       .       .      C^ 

APPODiTHBK™  BOtt  NnT  Weee *• 

Bicia'rt  Ureee  iKBCBipnaHs  vbdii  the  Bbihsh 
MnaKOH.  by  tbs  Bar.  i.  Woedbtobth      .       .      ■  ^ 

Kew  EornoK  of  Lb.  Uhe'u  DicnOEiitv  or  AniS  l>I 
O.  P.  Koun-ELL .  * 

SciEBCE  KOTKS  (AOTTIOSOMT,  PmLOUXIT)      .         ■        -    " 

UarnxoB  or  BociEnaB .      .      .  .      -     ■  " 

Aht  in  Pabib.  by  Pa.  Burtt " 

The  Boial  Acadehi  ExmBtnox  (Rul  KolicvJ,  bf 

W.  U.  BoaEBTTi " 

BUTUII  AnCHAEOLDSISn  El  BoiiE,  by  C.  I.  Hbea.''-   i' 

NoTH  AHD  Hews .      ■  ■' 

Leivks's  Os  Actobb  AKn  the  Aitr  or  Acnsc,  W 

Fhkdebick  WKDMoas •  ^ 

Staoe  Notw " 
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LITERATURE. 
The  Papers  of  a  Oriiic.  Selected  from  the 
Writings  of  the  late  CbarleB  Wentworth 
Dilkfi.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by 
his  GraiidBOQ,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth 
Mke,  Bart.,  ILP.,  Author  of  "Greater 
Britain "  and  of  "  The  Fall  of  Prince 
Fiorestan  of  Monaco,"  In  Two  Volumes. 
(London  :  John  Uurray,  1875.) 
Mr.  DmsB  loved  literatnre,  and  did  not 
covet  &me.  ETeiything  he  pablished  ap- 
peared anonymonslj,  and  even  in  private  he 
Beldom,  and  perhaps  never,  alluded  to  hiB 
own  prodnctibnB  unless  for  some  practical 
end.  In  this  reserve  there  was  no  affected 
mTsterj-,  for,  when  the  occasion  required  it, 
he  was  singnlarlj  frank  and  precise ;  bnt  he 
was  sileDt  merely  becaase  he  was  not  an 
(^Dtist  in  his  work,  and  was  accustomed  to 
giuk  his  own  personality  in  his  snbject. 
The  coneeqnence  was  that  little  was  known 
of  him  by  the  pnblio  while  be  lived,  and  his 
many  intimate  friends  among  men  of  letters 
were  hardly  aware  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  laboars.  The  selections  from  bis 
printed  papers  which  his  grandson  has  now 
bnmght  together,  and  the  "  Bic^raphical 
Sketch  "  with  which  he  has  preiaced  them, 
will  for  the  first  time  enable  the  generality 
of  readers  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
writings  and  character  of  a  remarkable  per- 
son, who  has  rendered  signal  and  lasting 
services  to  litsratnre.  The  relation  between 
the  charactei:'  of  the  man  and  the  writings 
of  the  aothor  was  more  than  ordinarily  close 
in  Mr.  Dilke,  and  the  "  Sketch  "  and  the 
"  Pipers "  aid  each  other.  Sir  Charles 
Mke  has  given  the  ontline  of  his  grand- 
father's life  with  the  truthful  simplicity 
wbich  befitted  the  original,  free  from  the 
shghtest  tonch  of  exaggeration  ;  and  no  one 
can  read  the  narrative  without  the  con- 
EcionsneHS  that  he  has  received  as  honest  an 
impression  of  Mr,  Dilke  as  language  could 
convey, 

Charles  Wentworth  Dilke  was  born  De- 
cember 8,  1789,  of  a  good  femily  in  an 
heraldic,  and  doubtless  in  a  higher,  sense. 
His  father  and  grand&ther  were  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  Crown,  which  decided  his 
own  profession,  and  he  was  put  at  an  early 
age  into  the  Navy  Pay  Office.  His  leisure 
he  gave  to  antiquities  and  literature.  He 
studied  minutely  the  whole  Elizabethan 
drama,  of  whicb  he  had  a  nice  understand- 
ing, and  at  abont  twenty-five  he  edited  a 
contiiination  of  Dodsley's  OH  Flays.  He 
became  a  steady  contributor  to  reviews  and 
magazines,  and  was  among  the  regular 
writers  in  the  well-known  London  Magazine 
and  B^mpe^iw  Seoiew.    He  formed  inti- 


maciea  with  young  men  of  like  promise,  and 
espeoially  with  Keats,  Procter,  and  Thomas 
Hood,  which  is  not  an  un&ithfnl  indication 
of  the  prevailing  bent  of  his  mind  in  the 
first  part  of  his  manhood.  The  "  Papers  " 
collected  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  were  much 
later  productions,  and  they  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  biographical  and  historical  re- 
searches. In  earlier  life  Mr.  Dilke's  tastes 
appear  to  have  inclined  him  to  the  study 
and  criticism  of  great  authors,  which  was 
the  beat  beginning.  Few  would  suspect  in 
reading  his  articles  on  Junius  that  he  had  a 
keen  relish  for  high  imaginative  poetry, 
that  he  not  only  enjoyed  but  understood  the 
fine  arts,  that  he  Inruriated  in  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  that  it  was  part  of  his  habi- 
tual employment  to  trace  with  loving  grati- 
tude the  goodness  and  harmonies  which  per- 
vade creation. 

Such  woe  the  main  current  of  Mr.  Dilke's 
intellectual  life  up  to  1830,  when  he  acquired 
the  complete  control  of  the  Athenaeum.  He 
combined  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  qualities 
which  are  needed  in  the  manager  and  editor 
of  a  literary  jonmal.  He  was  just  turned 
forty  with  his  judgment  matured,  and  his 
physical  powers  unimpaired.  His  official 
liJfe  had  made  him  an  excellent  financier,  and 
methodically  eiaot  in  all  his  arrangementa 
and  correspondence.  He  hod  the  diversified 
tastes  and  sympathies  which  are  essential  to 
the  hearty  countenance  in  due  proportion  of 
the  multifarious  branches  of  knowledge  to 
be  difioussed.  He  had  a  mind  which  could 
only  be  satisfied  with  scrupulous  accuracy, 
and  by  bis  vigilance  he  enforced  it  upon  all 
his  contributors.  He  bad  unbounded  in- 
dustry, and  a  capacity  for  sustaining  pro- 
longed toil — a  capacity  tasked  to  the  utmost 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  journal  did  not 
pay  when  he  took  it  in  hand,  and  that  with 
comparatively  slender  resources  he  had  to 
effect  by  his  personal  exertions  the  improve- 
mentq  which  converted  it  from  a  loss  into  a 
revenue.  But  rarer  and  more  important 
than  all  was  the  judicial  eqnity  which  he  re- 
solved should  distinguish  the  criticisms  of 
his  journal.  When  he  assumed  the  editor- 
ship he  made  it  a  rule  not  to  go  into  society 
lest  hie  acquaintance  with  authors  should 
hamper  his  independence,  or  embarrass  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  editorial  functions. 
He  was  to  the  last  degree  pnnctilious  in  not 
allowing  anyone  to  crifciciso  a  book  who  had 
the  smallest  motive  to  deviate  from  impar- 
tiality, being  thoroughly  resolved  that  the 
malice  of  envy  and  rivalry,  the  adulation  of 
friendship,  and  the  pofi's  of  mercenaries 
should  never  with  his  connivance  find  a  vent 
In  the  Aihenaeum.  A  member  of  his  staff, 
Mr.  J.  H,  Reynolds,  wished  to  review  a  par- 
ticular work,  and  Mr.  Dilke  asked  him 
whether  he  was  not  acquainted  with  author 
or  bookseller.  "I  alas!  know  author  and 
bookseller,"  replied  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  sent 
back  the  work  that  Mr.  Dilke,'  as  he  said 
pettishly,  "  might  consign  it  to  some  inde- 
pendent hand,  according  to  his  religious 
custom."  Everything  which  conid  be  con- 
stmed  into  a  fiivoor  was  declined.  He 
would  not  accept  any  book  which  an  author 
sent  to  him  personally,  nor  a  duplicate  copy 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  Alkenaeum,  nor 
would  he  ask  for  a  book  which  had  not 
been  Bont^  and  waa  too  important  to  be 


left  nuuoticed.  "  Favour  and  independ- 
ence are  iacompatible,"  he  wrote  in  1842 
to  his  Paris  correspondent,  who  had  ob- 
tained from  French  publishers  some  early 
sheets  of  new  books  for  review.  Mr.  Dilke 
pointed  out  to  him  that  having  accepted 
the  advance  sheets  he  could  not  condemn 
the  works,  and  added  the  decisive  comment, 
"  What  thenis  the  valneof  your  criticism  ?  " 
Integrity,  courage,  and  firmness  were  never 
carried  further  by  any  editor. 

Mr.  Dilke  retired  from  the  mauagoment 
of  the  At}i,eiMeiim  in  1846,  and  the  papers 
collected  in  the  present  volume  are  tho 
fruits  of  his  studies  when  he  was  released 
from  his  editorial  duties,  and  bod  once 
again  leisure  for  independent  enquiry.  Thou- 
sands of  articles  which  seemed  more  attrac- 
tive in  their  hour  have  passed  into  oblivion, 
while  Mr.  Dilke's  papers  continneto  be  con- 
sulted, and  his  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  subjects  of  which  theytreat- 
They  owe  the  distinction  to  the  originality 
of  the  matter,  and  the  recondite  research  by 
which  this  matter  waa  obtained.  His  road 
lay  along  beaten  tracks,  aad  the  keen  vision 
and  indefatigable  perseverance  of  the  new 
explorer  detected  things  which  had  been 
hidden  from  all  his  iffedecessors.  Those 
who  care  solely  for  truth  soon  discover  with 
how  much  laxity  the  majority  talk  and 
write.  In  common  with  many  other  men, 
Mr.  Dilke  had  early  learned  to  read  with  a 
scrutinising  eye.  But  what  was  peculiar  to 
him  was  the  extent  to  which  he  pursued  his 
investigations.  Once  embarked  in  an  en- 
quiry he  would  leave  nothing  to  inference 
which  was  capable  of  verification,  and  would 
literally  hunt  the  kingdom  for  the  books, 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  documents 
whicn  were  requisite  to  perfect  his  re- 
searches. The  extreme  rigour  with  which 
he  guarded  the  independence  of  the  Athen- 
aeum was  the  counterpart  of  the  riffour  with 
which  ho  examined  into  facts.  Nicety  and 
completeness  were  the  habit  of  bis  mind. 
In  the  one  cose  be  would  not  leave  a  crevice 
open  to  favouritism,  ajid  iu  the  other  case 
to  error.  It  might  appear,  perhaps,  to  some 
persons  from  the  general  tenour  of  these 
volumes  that  a  love  of  contradiction,  a  prido 
iu  dissenting  from  received  views,  was  also 
a  characteristic  of  his  nature.  "If,"  saya 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  Cardan  calls  a  parrot 
a  beautiful  bird,  Scaliger  will  set  his  wits  to. 
work  to  prove  it  a  deformed  animal."  But 
this  was  not  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Dilke,, 
who  had  a  passion  tor  truth,  and  not  for 
paradox,  and  if  the  "Papers"  wear  any 
aspect  of  the  kind  it  is  becanse  he  only 
wrote  upon  a  subject  when  there  were  errors, 
to  correct,  and  new  information  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  world. 

The  "  Papers  "  consist  of  two  portions — 
those  on  Pope  which  fill  the  first  volume, 
and  those  on  Junius  and  other  political 
characters  which  fill  the  Becoud.  The  articlcii. 
on  Junius,  of  which  the  first  appeared  in 
July  1848,  were  commenced  the  earliest, 
and  grew  out  of  a  syst«matic  study  of  the 
reign  of  George  TH.  It  would  ba  idle  to  say 
a  word  upon  the  vexed  question  of  who  was 
Junius,  as  the  subject — digmit  vindice  jwdus 
— will  be  treated  at  large  in  the  Acadbmt 
by  the  luminoas  judicial  mind  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockbom.    The  new  and  veiy  im- 
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portaui  evidence  which  has  been  adduced 
Bince  Mr,  Dilke's  death  wonld  of  itaelf  re- 
qnire  that  the  cause  shoald  be  re-tried.  Bnt 
whatever  may  be  the  nltimato  verdict,  the 
value  of  Mr.  Dilke's  contributions  to  the 
enquiry  is  not  affected  by  his  conviction  that 
Francis  was  not  the  man.  A  quantity  of 
assertions  had  been  imported  into  the  dia< 
citssion  which  rested  more  or  less  upon  an 
imaginary  basis,  and  some  of  the  Sctitious 
assumptions  hod  come  to  rank  among  the 
axioms  of  the  controversy.  Mr.  Dilke,  with 
his  usual  vigilance,  subjected  the  then  ex- 
isting evidence  to  hia  own  stringent  tests, 
and  besides  reducing  the  evidence  to  its  tme 
proportions,  his  rigid  method  became  the 
standard  for  other  investigators,  and  the 
argument  has  since  been  conducted  with  an 
exactness  nnknown  before.  No  cl^m  conld 
be  satisfactorily  established  nntil  the  spnrious 
testimony  had  been  separated  from  the 
genuine;  and  if  we  reject  Mr.  Dilke's  dednc- 
tions,  the  importance  and  novelty  of  his  re- 
searches remain  untouched. 

The  articles  on  Pope  originated  in  the 
accident  which  pnt  Mr.  DUke  in  possession 
of  the  Caryll  papers.  IVom  the  year  1710 
to  1735  Pope  had  been  the  correspondent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  squire,  John  Caryll, 
who  died  in  April,  1736.  The  poet  in  1726 
and  subsequent  years  had  been  busy  in 
getting  back  his  letters  from  various  cor- 
respondents, and  he  applied,  among  others, 
to  Mr.  Caryll,  who,  before  he  retomed  the 
originals,  had  them  copied  into  a  book, 
which  ia  now  deposited,  with  the  rest  of 
tiie  Catyll  papers,  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  obedienco  to  the  dying  injunctions  of  Mr. 
Dilke. 

In  1735  Cnrll  published  a  volume  of 
Pope's  correapondenee,  of  which  the  copies 
had  been  sold  to  him  ready  printed,  and 
which  Pope  indignantly  denounced  as  sur- 
reptitious. In  1737  Pope  published  on  edi- 
tion of  his  own,  which  was  a  reprint,  with 
some  additions  and  onussibns,  of  the  sorrep- 
titious  volume.  In  his  preface  he  said  of 
the  letters,  that  "  all  having  been  written  in 
the  openness  of  friendship,  ore  a  proof  what 
were  hia  real  sentiments  m  they  flowed  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  fresh  from  the  occasion, 
without  the  least  thought  that  ever  the 
world  should  be  witness  to  them,"  and  he 
appealed  to  the  "  very  carelessness "  con. 
spicuous  in  such  artless  effosions  as  a  mark 
to  distingaish  his  genuine  letters  from  Bome 
"  counterfeit "  epistles  which  he  affirmed 
had  been  imputed  to  Kim,  In  spite  of  the 
pains  he  had  taken  to  recover  and  destroy 
the  original  letters,  several  escaped  destruc- 
tion, and  in  eveiy  instance  it  appeared  that 
the  published  letters  had  been  sedulously 
revised  for  the  press,  and  differed  largely 
from  the  letters  which  had  been  sent  to  his 
correapon dents.  TTib  printed  letters,  in  short, 
were  the  careful  compositions  of  an  author, 
and  the  "  very  careleasnoss  "  which  was  to 
distingaish  tho  genuine  letters  from  the 
spnrious  was  a  pretence  to  enhance  the 
abilities  of  tho  writer.  Thns  much  had 
been  established  before  Mr.  Dilke's  investi. 
gations  commenced.  Tho  correspondence 
of  Pope  with  Caryll  disclosed  a  more  start- 
hng  &ct  which  had  never  been  suspected. 
From  selected  bits  of  his  letters  to  the 
Sussex    squire.    Pope    hod     compiled    new 


letters  which  he  represented  in  his  printed 
volume  to  have  been  addressed  to  Wycherley, 
Addison,  Blount,  and  Congreve.  The  letters, 
"  warm  from  the  heart,  and  fresh  from  the 
occasion,  without  the  least  thought  that  the 
worid  should  be  witness  to  them,"  were  an 
artificial  manufacture  got  np  expressly  for 
publication,  and  that  he  might  derive  some 
lustre  from  the  celebrity  of  his  correspond- 
ents, he  sank  the  obscure  Sussex  squire  and 
boldly     falsified     "occasion,"    names,    and 


The  use  to  which  Pope  had  put  his  letters 
to  Caryll  was  visible  at  a  glance,  and  no 
ability  was  required  to  detect  the  fraud.  It 
was  mr  otherwise  vrith  the  enqniry  into  the 
origin  of  the  volume  of  letters  which  came  out 
in  17S5,  and  which  Pope  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared to  be  surreptitious.  His  vehement  out. 
cries  against  the  grievous  wrong  that  hod  been 
done  him,  and  his  pertinacious  efforts  to 
fasten  the  guilt  upon  Curll,  did  not  keep 
numbers  of  his  contemporaries  fiwrn  behev- 
ing  that  it  was  he  himself  who  prepared 
and  printed  the  volume,  and  Johnson  was 
among  the  persons  who  shared  this  oonvic- 
tion.  Still  the  accusation  only  rested  upon 
loose  presumptions,  and  editors  and  bio- 
graphera  had  not  passed  beyond  the  obvious 
indications  on  the  surface  to  search  into  the 
covert  intricacies  of  the  plot.  Indeed,  they 
probably  supposed  that  no  fresh  evidence 
conld  be  had,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr. 
Dilke  found  it  in  the  comparison  of  editions 
which  antecedently  conld  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  yield  the  least  result,  in  books 
BO  scarce  that  nobody  but  himself  would  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  ^«cure  them  on  the 
remote  chance  that  they  might  possibly  turn 
to  account,  and  iu  obscure  indications  of 
which  the  signifi/iance  would  only  have  been 
apparent  to  an  investigator  whose  ooutenesa 
was  equal  to  his  patience.  With  his  rare 
combination  of  skill  and  perseverance  Mr. 
Dilke  recovered  the  scattered  pieces  of  the 
puzsle,  fitted  each  into  its  place,  and  con- 
verted an  unsatisfactory  suspicion  into  am 
invincible  demonstration. 

He  gave  a  yet  more  remarkable  proof  of 
his  penetration  and  ingenuity.  The  corre- 
spondence of  Pope  with  Swift  was  pubhahed 
in  1741,  when  Swift  was  sinking  into  dotage. 
Again  Pope  exclainied  against  the  hardship 
and  injury,  and  this  time  he  charged  the 
act  upon  the  stricken  and  defenceless  Dean. 
Of  all  the  many  biographers  and  editors  of 
Pope  and  Swifl,  not  one  had  tho  faintest 
suspicion  that  the  accusation  was  an  impos- 
ture. Mr.  Dilke  alone  liod  the  acnteness  to 
perceive  the  truth.  He  established  by  the 
clearest  circumstantial  evidence  that  the 
accuser  was  once  more  the  criminal,  and  that 
these  letters,  like  the  collection  of  173^, 
hod  been  sent  to  the  preaa  by  Pope.  Since 
Mr.  Dilke's  death  in  ISSi  the  publication  of 
Pope's  correspondence  with  Lord  Orreiy  hafi 
disclosed  tho  details  of  the  transaction,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  accuracy  the 
sagacious  critic  had  worked  out  the  actual 
course  of  events  from  the  scanty  and  latent 
indications  at  his  command.  His  services 
did  not  stop  here.  The  complete  story  of 
Pope's  letters  reveals  a  sustained  elabora- 
tion of  fraud,  false  accusations,  and  solemn 
untruths  which,  when  followed  through  all 
its  ramifications  in  the  origliial  documents. 


appears  absolutely  prodigious.  The  strange 
perverted  idioBynaraay  which  made  Pope's 
Ufa  a  tangled  web  of  strat^em  and  deceit 
had  involved  almost  everything  connected 
with  him  and  his  works  in  mystery  and  con- 
fusion. Mr.  Dilke's  mi&nte  and  searching 
s^le  of  investigation  supphed  the  first  tmat- 
worthy  cine  to  the  labyrinth,  and  while  he 
threaded  the  most  important  and  intricate 
vrindingB  himself,  he  showed  those  who  may 
come  after  him  the  only  way  by  which  they 
can  hope  to  continue  the  process  with  snc- 
cess.  The  qnalifioationB  necessary  for  the 
task  were  so  nniqne,  that  if  Mr.  Dilke  hod 
not  performed  it  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
it  would  ever  have  been  accomplished.  fTor 
in  the  attempt  to  specify  the  merits  of  this 
admirable  critic  must  we  omit  to  mention 
the  generosity  witii  which  he  opened  his 
stores  of  knowledge,  books,  and  papers  to 
any  friend  who  was  engaged  npon  the 
identical  topica  he  had  undertaken  to  elnci- 
date.  Eager  for  truth  and  not  for  credit,  few 
men  work  for  themselves  with  the  same  eor- 
nestneaa  and  steadiness  with  which  be  wonld 
work  for  a  fellow-labonrer.  The  "  lepers  " 
republished  by  his  grandson  will  secure  him 
the  reputation  he  did  not  seek,  and  hod  hia 
literary  discoveries  been  less  important  the 
compactness  and  unity  of  his  truth-loving 
character,  which  are  traced  ont  with  kindred 
fideliiy  in  the  "  Biographical  Sketch,"  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  confer  lasting  honour 
upon  hia  name.  W.  Elwdi, 

OERUAN  SHAKKSPBASE    SOCIETT. 

Jahrbuch  der  DeuiacJtsn  HhakespeaTe-QeieU- 
sehaft.  Zehnter  JahrBani?.  ("Weimai, 
1875.) 
Thb  new  volume  of  die  Gertuac  Shakespeare 
Society's  Annual  opens  with  the  addrees 
delivered  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  1874, — 
a  discourse  by  Berr  Julius  Thiimmel  on 
Children  in  Shakspere's  plays.  A  reader 
who  has  not  oonscionaly  Invnght  them  to- 
gether from  sundry  places  is  hardly  aware 
of  the  existence  of  this  population  of  little 
people,  who  move  to  and  fro,  or  gleam  poet 
for  a  moment  and  then  disappear,  leaving  a 
regret  for  gladness  lost,  in  the  world  of 
Shakapere's  imagination.  I^  poot  ftun 
hardly  be  said  to  have  studied  the  nature  of 
children  for  its  own  sake,  with  loving  care 
such  as  we  recognise  in  the  writings  of 
George  Eliot.  We  get  from  Sbakspere  no 
Eppie,  no  Tottie  Peyser,  no  Msfgie  or  Tom 
Tulliver  ;  m.ore  oflen  the  childish  voioes  aro 
heard  -  ajid  rightly  heard — as  parts  in  com- 
plex harmonies,  involved  amid  the  la^er 
forces  of  the  dramas.  Yet  while  it  is  tme 
that  these  children  of  Shokspere  are  brought 
into  being  less  for  their  own  aakee  than  to 
minister  in  some  way  to  the  more  important 
personages  or  to  the  total  impression  of  the 
work,  the  sle^less  dramatic  instinot  of  the 
poet  will  not  allow  him  even  here  to  disre- 
gard diversities  of  character ;  and  of  the 
sixteen  boys  and  girls  who  form  this  little 
population,  almost  every  one  is  a  complete 
human  being.  Tbe  gentle  and  passive 
Ariihar  of  King  John,  anperior  by  virtae  of 
his  freedom  from  greeds  and  frands  to  the 
adult  perscoiB  of  the  ploy,  resembles  as  little 
OS  possible  the  gallant  Edwaa<d  of  HmiTy  VI,, 
dealing  oat  quick,  vindictivs  qteeohes,  an- 
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tarrified  by  a  oircle  of  cmel  fork   faces, 

imdl  he  Mis  ander  the  daggers  : — 

"0  IjiSiTe  jQuag  princel  Lhj  i^ioQua  grandfather 

Doth  live  again  in  thee." 

In  Bichanl  UI.  the  orphaned  children  of 
Clarence  are  introdnced  chiefly  to  add  their 
parts  to  the  tci^et  of  lamentation  in  the 
lyrical  scene  of  the  afflicted  women — tears 
and  cries  of  three  generations  mingling  to- 
gether. But  the  murdered  princes  of  the 
Tower  are  aharply-cnt  and  contrasted  figures 
— Edward,  the  dignified,  earnest,  clear- 
seeiog  boy,  and  his  qnick-tongued,  malapert 
brother,  the  pretty  rogue,  Bichard,  Tonng 
Marcius  is  a  Roman  child,  and  child  of 
Coriolanus — "  o'  my  word  the  father's  son  " 
— mammocking,  in  a  Coriolonna  mood,  the 
gilded  butterfly,  and  afterwards  for  a  brief 
period  appearing,  led  by  the  majestic  Vo- 
lumnia,  to  overwhelm  and  break  his  father's 
heart  with  the  sudden  swell  of  paternal 
pride  and  hope.  Then,  in  the  group  made 
Qp  of  pages,  there  is  Lucius,  struggling 
dntifnlly  against  a  boy's  tyrannous  need  of 
sleep,  that  he  may  soothe  with  music  his 
master,  the  conspirator  who  has  strack 
Caesar  bat  cannot  wake  a  sleeping  child; 
there  is  the  gamin  of  over-civilieed  and 
over-senaualised  Athens  in  Timon;  there 
is  the  tiny  humorist  Moth,  who  mocks 
80  airily  bis  master's  absurdity  ;  and  yet 
again  there  is  Sir  John's  page  Kobin, 
the  mannikin  whom,  for  the  fnn  of  the 
contrast.  Prince  H^l  has  set  to  walk  be- 
hind the  fat  knight,  and  whom,  after 
loving  him  through  tiree  plays,  Shakspere 
does  to  deatii  in  Henry  V.,  when  the  dastard 
French  at  Agincourt  "  kill  the  poys  and  the 
luggage."  May  we  not  suppose  that,  amid 
fiercer  purpoaea,  a  remerabranco  of  bis  pet 
boy  mingled  with  Henry's  passion  when 
the  rage  of  battle  flamed,  and  he  ordered 
the  throats  of  the  prisoners  to  be  cat  ? 
William  Page,  who  in  the  presence  of  blame- 
leas  matrons  stumbles  on  the  unlucky  geni- 
tive case  ("vengeance  of  Jenny's  case!"}, 
is,  according  to  Herr  Thiimmel,  a  correct 
little  British  Philistine ;  while  in  Mamilins 
of  Tlhe  Winter's  Tale,  whose  own  solemnly- 
begun  winter's  tale,  "  There  was  a  man " 

is  never  concluded,  he  discovers  the  women's 
favourite,  spoilt  darling  of  court  ladies,  the 
"  Muttersohnchen."  I^t,  in  the  pretematn- 
rally  wise  son  of  Macduff  we  witness  the 
premature  and  sad  effort  to  find  place  among 
a  boy's  thoughts  for  the  conceptions  of 
traitor,  of  tyrant,  and  of  murderer,  which 
■will  hardly  be  thought,  yet  which  are  in  feet 
but  too  near  and  real. 

In  the  seventh  JaJirluch  Fraulein  Clara 
Biller  had  given  an  account  of  the  one  con- 
tribution to  Shakspero  literature  made  by 
Spain  during  throe  centuries — the  transla. 
tion  of  RamJp.l,  with  critical  observations 
by  the  poet  Moratio,  which  appeared  in  the 
year  1708.  A  lady — Caroline  Michaelis — 
contributes  to  the  present  volume  a  highly 
interesting  article  entitled  "Hamlet  in. 
Spain,"  Until  about  1700  Spanish  literature 
existed  by  virtue  of  its  native  force,  and  was 
essentially  national  and  original.  During 
more  than  a  hunilred  years  after  that  date 
French  ideas  and  tastes  ruled  supreme. 
Moratin  was  a  Spaniard  of  the  French 
Bchool,  and  presented  Shakspere  to  hi' 
conntrymon    in   the   same   light  '"    ™^'" 


which 


Voltaire  had  presented  him  to  France  and 
to  the  world.  He  at  once  patronises  and 
apologises  for  the  barbarian  English  poet. 
But  Moratin  is  dnller  Uian  Yoltoire ;  when 
any  moral  commonplace  is  uttered,  the 
translator  comes  forward  to  call  attention 
to  the  CKcelleut  teaching  of  Shakspere ;  if  a 
villain  utter  something  villanous,  Moratin 
is  at  hand  to  warn  and  reprove.  He  is 
careful  to  show  how  exceedingly  out  of 
place,  how  useless  Shakspere's  metaphors 
are,  and  points  ont  how  much  more  simply 
things  can  be  said.  To  put  on  record  the 
very  commonplace  experience  that  women 
are  weak,  why  resort  to  a  mode  of 
expression  so  false  and  childish  as  — ■ 
"Frailty,  thy  name  is  "  woman  "  ?  With 
snch  criticism  Spaniards  remained  content 
for  someseventy  years;  if  they  read  Sliakspere 
at  all,  they  read  him  in  the  French  versions  of 
LetourneurandDucis  ;  if  they  heard  Talma's 
pupil  Isodoro  Maiqnez  declaim  Shakspere 
on  the  stage,  it  was  a  Spanish  Shakspere 
after  Dncis.  The  patriots  in  London  in 
later  years  professed  a  love  of  Byron,  and  in 
him  they  found  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
English  poetic  genius.  But  since  the  year 
1870  the  Galderon  ingleg,  the  vate  de  Strai- 
ford  has  extended  his  realm,  and  conquered 
a  new  people ;  Shakspere's  name  at  least  is 
in  the  mouths  of  all.  In  that  year  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  a  complete  translation, 
Ohraa  de  ShaJcspeare,  vertion  eaetellarta  da 
Jaime  Glark  \  five  volumes  are  now  published. 
The  work  is  prefaced  by  the  Academician, 
Juan  Talera.  Don  Jaime  Clark  (who  bears 
a  suspiciously  English -looking  name)  is  a 
maaterof  both  languages;  and  his  ideas  of  a 
translator's  duty  are  right  and  high.  The 
Spanish  follows  the  English  in  its  variations 
&om  prose  to  blank  verse,  and  from  blank 
verse  to  rhyme.  The  text  of  the  Globe 
edition  is  the  basis  of  the  translation,  and 
use  has  been  made  of  the  Cambridge  Shake- 
speare and  occasionally  of  the  German 
translation  by  Schlegeland  Tieck.  No  con- 
tribution of  Spain  to  Shakspere  literature 
approaches  in  importance  this  work  of 
Clark ;  but  other  tokens  of  awakening  in- 
terest may  be  noted  :  (1)  a  translation  of 
Hamht  by  G.  MacPherson  (C4diz,  1873)  ; 
(2)  a  privately  printed  translation  of  Shak. 
spere  by  the  Marques  de  Dos  Hermanas,  a 
native  of  Cuba  residing  at  Madrid ;  (3) 
finally,  the  drama  of  Samlet  by  the  young 
poet  Coello. 

Coello's  Sandei  has  been  received  with 
eztravagant  plaudits  by  Spanish  playgoers 
and  critics.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
English  reader  will  be  equally  carried  away. 
Coello  does  not  translate  or  recast  the 
Elizabethan  play  ;  he  writes  a  new  play, 
professedly  in  discipleship,  and  accepting  a 
portion  of  bis  materials  from  Shakspere. 
The  starlit  night  on  the  platform  at  Elsinore, 
with  its  nipping  and  eager  air,  is  too  alien 
to  the  southern  imagination  te  please  a 
Spanish  audience ;  the  play  opens  with 
Ophelia  gathering  flowers  in  her  garden. 
After  Polonius  naa  duly  explained  the 
situation,  Prince  Hamlet  enters  reading. 
His  friend  Horatio,  who  has  become  Polonius' 
son  and  brother  of  Opheba,  has  just  returned 
victorious  from  the  wars ;  evening  descends ; 
an  amorous  moonhght  scene  is  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ghost,  and  Hamlet 


Etceeds  without  delay  to  pnt  into  execution 
pnrpoae  of  vengeance.  But  the  weapons 
of  the  royal  guard  push  him  back  ;  and  it  is 
now  that  he  assumes  the  disguise  of  mad- 
ness, feigning  to  imagine  himself  to  be  Sam- 
son, and  laying  hold  of  the  pillars  of  the 
palace  whict  he  threatens  to  shake  to  the 
ground.  King  Fengo  is  silent ;  GunLilda, 
the  Queen,  weeps ;  and  the  cnrtain  falls  on 
Act  I.  In  the  second  Act  the  King's  guilt 
is  discovered  by  the  device  of  engaging 
Polonius  to  read  aloud  in  his  presence  the 
story  of  the  poisoner,  and  Folonins  himself  is 
slain  in  much  the  same  manner  by  which  he 
perishes  in  Shakspere's  play.  But  in  the 
third  and  last  Act  variations  from  Shakspere 
become  again  conspicuous.  To  Horatio  is 
confided  by  the  Prince  the  secret  of  the 
King's  guilt,  and  Horatio  promises  his  aid 
to  effect  Hamlet's  revenge,  on  one  condition — 
that  Hamlet  in  return  shall  aid  liim  to  bring 
to  death  the  murderer  of  hie  father  Polonius. 
The  Prince's  manner  betrays  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  this  hidden  enemy  of  Horatio, 
but  he  refuses  to  disclose  the  name,  and  an 
angry  colloquy  between  the  fidends  is  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  entrance  of  the  Queen  to 
announce  Ophelia's  death.  Hamlet  has  now 
lost  the  one  object  which  made  him  care  to 
live.  He  seas  a  way  to  accomplish  hia 
revenge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  his 
friend.  Dropping  a  mortal  poison  into  tha 
King's  cup,  while  he  sits  at  the  funeral 
feast  held  m  honour  of  Polonina,  he  satisfies 
the  auspicious  monarch  by  himaelf  drinking 
half  of  the  contents ;  the  King  swallows 
what  remains.  Thus  Hamlet  has  fulfilled 
his  promise  to  Horatio,  and  slain  the  mnr- 
derer  of  Polonius  as  well  as  the  murderer  of 
his  own  father.  Having  confided  his 
mother  to  Horatio's  care,  the  dying  Prinoe 
delivers  to  him  the  crown  with  the  words, 
"  Make  the  people  happy ;  you  are  beloved 
by  them  ;  I  go  to  Ophelia,  who  calls  mo !  " 
Does  the  reader  weep — or  smile  ? 

Dr.  Schaaffhansen,  who  recovered  for  the 
University  Library  of  Bonn  a  lost  death- 
mask  of  Beethoven,  publishes  the  results  of 
a  careful  enquiry  nmde  with  reference  to  the 
alleged  death-mask  of  Sh^spere,  found  in 
the  year  1849  in  Mayence,  by  Ludwig 
Becker,  and  seen  by  many  Englishmen 
while  in  the  custody  of  Professor  Owen. 
Like  Mr.  John  S.  Hart,  who  came  from 
America  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  who 
published  a  very  valuable  study  on  the 
death-mask  in  Scribner's  Monlhly  for  July 
1874,  Dr.  SchaafiLausen  is  a  behcver  in  the 
mask.  He  adds  a  few  facts  of  interest  to 
those  recorded  by  Mr.  Hart.  At  the  siege 
of  Mayence  in  l^i'S  the  house  containing  the 
Kesselstadt  collection  was  burnt,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  proprietor  several  ai-tJcles  were 
stolen;  thus,  the  mask,  said  to  have  been  for- 
meriy  in  the  collection,  may  have  disappeared. 
The  most  careful  research  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  name  of  the  dealer  from  whom 
Beckerobtain0dthemaek;n(H-canDr.Schanff- 
hanaen  add  any  confirmation  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  a  member  of  the  Kaaselstadt  family- 
was  in  England  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 
The  appearance  under  the  eyelids,  explained 
by  Hart  aa  the  protrusion  of  the  cornea  re- 
sulting from  the  setting-in  of  decompcHiition, 
is  attributed  by  Dr.  SohaafThansen  to  the 
smearing  of  the  eyelids  with  grease,  or  their 
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h&ving  been  corered  with  a  Bcrap  of  rag 
steeped  in  oil  to  prevent  the  plaster  from 
adherine  to  the  hau«  of  the  lids.  It  shoald 
be  noted  that  the  dates  given  bj^  Dr.  ScfaaaS'- 
haasen  for  the  death  of  Count  Franz  Ton 
Eesselstadt  (;November  18,  1841),  that  of 
the  sale  of  hia  effects  (June  1842),  and  that 
of  the  purchase  by  Becker  of  the  Eessel- 
vtadt  picture  (1846)  differ  from,  and  are 
earlier  than  those  given  by  Mr.  Hart.  With 
respect  to  the  picture  of  the  dead  poet  lying 
crowned  npon  hia  bier.  Dr.  Schaaffhansen's 
opinion  is  singnlor ;  he  behevea  that  it  ia 
beyond  question  not  painted  from  the  mask  ; 
and  relying  on  the  inscribed  date  1637,  the 
year  in  which  Ben  Jonson  died,  he  conjec- 
tnrea  that  the  portrait  bo  long  held  to  be 
that  of  Shakspere  is  more  probably  a  por- 
trait of  JonsoD.  Unterrified  by  our  Shak- 
spere's  cnrse,  he  aaggests,  as  the  only  means 
of  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  the  death- 
mask,  that  it  should  be  compared  with  the 
skull.  Sorely  it  were  better  to  remain  curi- 
otiB  and  nnaatisfied,  than  taking  advantage 
of  the  helplessness  of  death  to  violate  a  wish 
of  one  to  whom  the  world  owes  almoat  its 
moat  precious  possession. 

The  remaining    contributions    include  a 

gkper,  admirable  aa  all  hia  work  is,  by 
eliufl  on  "  The  Test  of  King  Lear  "  (trans- 
lated  and  read  before  the  New  Shakspere 
Society) ;  a  long  and  interesting  study  of 
"  Shakspere'a  Character,"  by  Karl  Elze  (in 
which  hia  religious  and  political  opinions  are 
considered) ;  a  paper  on  "  The  Chronology  of 
Shakspere's  Plays,"  by  Wilhelm  Konig, 
making  some  fortunate  points — anch  as  the 
close  relationship  of  Hamlet  and  Julitis 
Caesar  (independently  made  out  by  Mr. 
Hales),  and  falling  into  grave  errors  with 
respect  to  the  dates  of  FerieUt  and  of  Henry 
yni. ;  a  reprint,  edited  by  Dr.  W^ner,  of 
a  tmiqne  oopy  of  the  love-poems  "  Alcilia" 
(1595),  by  J.  C.  (or,  as  an  old  corrector  of 
this  copy  writes,  J.  G.)  ;  and  an  intereating 
article  on  "  Voltaire  and  Shakespeare,"  by 
Wilhelm  Konig,  jonior.  Deling  welcomes 
the  New  Shakspere  Society  with  a  word  of 
kindly  greeting.  Statistics  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Shakspere's  plays  in  Germany,  from 
July  1,  1873,  to  June  30, 1874,  are  set  forth : 
in  thirty-two  theatres  418  Shakspere  per- 
formances were  given  in  the  year.  Tu-elfth 
Night,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  the  Slireio 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  popular  of  the 
comedies,  and  of  the  tragedies  Jvlius  Caesar 
and  Hamlet. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  by  a  new 
rale  each  purchaser  of  the  Jahrbuch  becomes 
ft  member  of  the  Society. 

Edwabd  Dowdeit. 


Bhetchet  of  some  dtttingvithed  Angh-lndiana, 
with  an  Account  of  Anglo-Indian  Periodicai 
LUerature.     By  Colonel  W.  F.  B.  Laurie, 
B«tired  Boyal  (Madras)  Artillery,  Author 
of  "  Orisaa  and  the  Temple  of  Jagganath," 
*'A  Narrative  of    the    Second   Burmese 
War,"  Ao.     (London :  Printed  and  pub- 
lished by  John  B.  Day,  1875.) 
W^B    were  for    some   time  in  considerable 
donbt  aa  to  whether  the  book  before  us  was 
worth  more  than  a  "  Current  Literature " 
4u>tice.    Not  the  merits  of  the  book  but  the 
interest  of  the  anlg'ect^  however,  at  length 


decided  na  to  write  a  short  review.  The 
merits  of  the  book  are  indeed  few.  The 
style  is  open  to  censure,  there  is  consider- 
able repetition,  the  characters  and  careers 
of  several  of  the  Anglo-Indiana  mentioned 
are  dealt  with  in  a  sketchy,  superficial 
manner,  and  much  extraneous  matter  ia 
introduced.  In  short  we  are  presented  with 
the  anther's  scmp-book  containing  his  differ- 
ent contributions  &om  time  to  time  to  cer- 
tain journals  and  magazines,  with  a  few 
newspaper  cuttings.-  For  instance,  eight 
pages  are  taken  up  with  Falcieri,  the  fevonrite 
attendant  of  Byron.  Tita,  as  his  master 
familiarly  called  him,  can  scarcely  be  styled 
a  distinguished  Anglo-Indian  simply  be- 
cause he  was  for  several  years  a  messenger 
at  the  India  Office.  Neither  do  we  con- 
sider that  padding  with  an  extract  from  the 
Times'  recent  notice  of  Sir  John  (Eaye  ia 
justifiable.  We  cannot  find  fault  with  his 
selection  of  heroes,  for  the  author  simply 
undertakes  to  give  na  sketches  of  some 
distingnished  Anglo-Indians  ;  otherwise  we 
might  remark  that  the  society  is  mixed,  and 
that  many  omissions  ore  to  be  noticed.  For 
example,  the  late  Major-General  Beatson's 
career  is  described.  We  know  a  good  deal 
about  that  officer,  and  though  we  would  not 
be  hareh  in  speaking  of  one  who  can  xto 
longer  defend  nimself,  truth  compels  ns  to 
say  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  Indian  officers. 
One  way  and  another  he  saw  a  good  deal  of 
active  service,  but,  at  all  events  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  was  a  pitiable  tactician 
and  a  very  bad  man  of  business.  He  was 
to  a  certain  extent  a  prominent  Anglo- 
Indian,  for  he  was,  when  in  the  Irregular 
Cavalry,  remarkable  for  a  showy  coatmne, 
and  at  all  times  given  to  self- assertion. 
His  great  aim  was  effect,  and  he  assumed 
a  blnff  manner  which  gave  a  false  im- 
pression of  his  character.  He  was  likewise 
deliberately  eccentric,  and  as  he  throughout 
his  life  quarrelled  with  both  bis  inferiors 
and  superiors,  h.e  became  pretty  well  known 
in  India.  It  was  common  talk  that  only  one 
aide-de-camp  was  able  to  stop  with  him 
more  than,  at  the  outside,  a  few  months. 
Indeed,  he  once  informed  us  that  he  had 
discharged  his  A.D.C.  in  the  tone  which  other 
men  would  adopt  in  speaking  of  the  dismissal 
of  a  troublesome  servant.  Colonel  Laurie 
thinks  that  ho  ought  to  have  risen  higher 
and  earlier,  but  the  fact  is  he  was  a  tho- 
roughly impracticable  man ;  and  it  was 
currently  reported  in  India  that  Lord 
Strathnaim,  when  he  retumsd  to  England, 
lott  on  record  a  minute  to  the  effect  that 
General  Beataon  was  never  on  any  account 
to  be  employed.  We  cannob  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  story,  but  it  was  believed  in 

Notwithstanding  certain  defects,  Colonel 
Laurie's  scrap-book  is  worth  skimming 
through.  Some  of  the  sketches  contain 
items  of  information  not  generally  known 
out  of  India,  and  of  one  or  two  of  the  per- 
sons named  there  are  no  biographies  extant. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Sir  Alexander 
Bomea ;  but,  beyond  a  couLparatively  limited 
Anglo-Indian  circle,  the  veiy  name  of  his 
disdnguished  brother,  Dr.  Jamea  Bnmes, 
K.H.,  F.B.S.,  is  but  little  known.  Tet  the 
latter  was  a  maji  of  mark,  and  rendered , 


good  service  in  his  day.  Arriving  in  India 
with  his  brother  Alexander  in  1621,  his  abili- 
ties  and  energy  soon  attracted  attention  ;  and 
in  1 82  7  the  Amirs  of  Scinde,  whose  relations 
with  the  British  had  for  some  time  been 
anything  but  cordial,  sent  an  envoy  to  invite 
bim  to  come  to  their  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  medical  attendance  to  one  of  t^eir 
number.  Dr.  Bumes  remained  at  Hydera- 
bad for  several  months,  and  so  completely 
won  the  hearts  of  his  hosts  that  they  conld 
scarcely  be  induced  to  let  him  depart.  He 
tamed  his  residence  at  Hyderabad  to  good 
account  by  writing  a  report  on  the  then 
little-known  country  of  Scinde  and  pre- 
senting it  to  Government.  This  report  the 
Commander-in-Chief  described  as  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  geography  of  India ; 
and  the  Governor  of  Bombay  directed  it  to 
be  presented  to  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society 
through  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  Narrative  of  a 
Vmt  to  Scinde  alao  drew  from  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  France  a  declaration  that  Dr. 
Bumes  had  deserved  well  of  Geography. 
After  occupying  a  succession  of  important 
posts  with  equal  credit  to  himself  and  ad. 
vantage  to  tlie  State,  he  retired  from  the 
service  in  1849  and  settled  in  London.  In 
1862  he  died. 

The  sketch  of  Neill  contains  little  that  is 
new  save  with  regard  to  that  distinguished 
officer's  services  during  the  second  Burmese 
war,  when  be  held  an  appointment  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  department.  His  posi. 
tion  on  the  Staff  gave  him  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  all  that  was  going  on 
and  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  oper^ 
tions.  His  not^  on  the  rehef  of  Pegu  he 
gave  to  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  and 
they  formed  the  basis  of  Pegu,  a  Narraiive, 
published  by  Colonel  Laurie  in  1858. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting 
chapters  of  the  collection  of  Sketches  here 
under  review  are  those  devoted  to  Sir  Arthur 
Phayre  and  General  Fytche,  respectively 
first  and  second  Chief  Commissioners  of 
British  Burmah,  They  are  worth  reading, 
especially  at  the  present  moment  when  a 
third  Burmese  war  ia  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance. W.  W.  Khollts. 


Marie  Aidoinette.   Corretpondance  Secrite  enira 
Marie  Therhe  el  le  Conite  de  Mcrey-Argen- 
leaa,  aoec  les  Lettres  de  Marie  Theresa  el  de 
Marie  Antoinette,     Pnbli^e,  avec  une  In- 
troduction et  des  Notes,  par  M.  le  Chevalier 
d'Ameth,  Directeur  des  Archives  de    la 
Maison  Imp^riale  et  de  I'Etat  d'Autriche; 
et   par  M.   A,    Ge&oy,   Professeur  k   la 
Faculty    des  Lettres  k  Paris.       (Paris: 
Firmin-Didot,  1874.) 
Qdebn  Makie  Aiitoinetti  is  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the   French  Bevolntion  who  most 
painfuUy  affects  the  mind  by  the  contrast 
between  her  exalted  position  and  her  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  she  is  also  tlie  one  whom  the 
Revolution,  before  inflicting  the  final  stroke, 
had  the  most  studionslv  oppressed.     What 
foundation  is  there  for  the  accusations  laid  to 
her  charge  P     How  &r  was  she  responsible 
for  the  events  of  which  she  bore  the  conse- 
quences f    This  problem  has  been  diaouased 
with  much  energy,  and  with  very  different 
results.     All  the  mcidents  of  her  life  have 
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been  narrowly  examined,  and  in  order  more 
hUj  to  sppreciato  the  inflnence  ehe  exerted 
over  othesn,  those  to  which  ehe  was  herself 
oblgect  h*ve  been  scratinised,  especially  by 
An  ez&mination  of  her  correspondence.  This 
le^timate  curiosity  has  even  led  to  tnmd 
letters  have  been  invented  with  the  aid  o: 
contsmpoTary  memoirs,  and  bononrable  mei 
have  aUowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
them.  The  most  efiectnal  method  of  neu- 
tralising' these  false  letters  ascribed  to  Marie 
Antoinette  was  to  pablisb  her  actual  corre- 
spondence. One  of  the  critics  who  had 
already  attacked  the  anthesticity  of  the  col- 
lection of  MU.  Fenillet  de  Conches  and  De 
BnoDolBtein,  U.  A.  Gefiroi,  has  recently 
coatinned  his  task  by  pnblishing,  in  con- 
janctioa  with  M.  le  (Jhevalier  d'Ameth, 
Director  of  the  Archives  of  the  Imperial 
Honse  and  State  of  Austria,  the  secret  cor- 
respondence between  Haria  Theresa  and  the 
Coont  de  Mercy- Argentean,  combiaing  with 
them  the  letters  of  Maria  Thereaa  and  of 
Marie  Antoinette  which  had  already  been 
made  known  by  M.  d'Ameth.  This  corre- 
spondence might,  at  first,  itself  seem  liable 
to  Bospitnon.  We  here  see  Maria  Theresa 
writing  to  her  ambassador  at  the  French 
conTt,Uercy-Argentean,  and  receiving  letters 
from  him  in  which  she  is  fnlly  informed  of 
the  oondnct  of  her  danghter,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  it  was  considered  &ir  game  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  letters,  yet  this  corre- 
spondence had  remained  nnknown,  and  it  is 
only  at  tlie  present  day  brought  to  light. 
And  notwithstanding  all  this,  its  authenticity 
is  alMolntely  incontestable.  After  the  deatii 
of  Mercy,  which  occnrred  at  London  in 
1791,  his  papers  were  carried  te  Vienna,  and 
deposited  in  the  archives.  The  copies,  or  the 
antograph  minutes  of  his  letters  stgree  exactly 
with  the  originals  forming  part  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Imperial  &mily,  incorporated 
in  1865  with  the  archives  of  the  State.  Here 
then  is  a  perfectly  valid  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  life  of  Marie  Anteiuette 
for  the  period  from  1770  to  1780,  when  the 
Empress  died ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  t^t  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  letters 
hearing  the  name  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  three  volnmea,  therefore,  recently  pub- 
hahed  by  MM.  d'Ameth  and  Gefiroi  possess 
much  interest ;  and  the  editors  themselves 
have  pointed  ont,  in  an  Introduction,  the 
principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
In  this  correspondence  Maria  Theresa  evinces 
ber  great  qualities  as  a  wife,  her  solicitude 
as  a  mother,  her  prudence  as  a  queen.  She 
sent  to  Prance  her  danghter,  a  young  pvin- 
oesa  not  yet  fifteen  years  of  age,  aware  of 
the  dangers  to  which  she  wonid  be  exposed 
in  a  court  where  she  would  find  an  old  King 
under  the  dominion  of  a  mistress,  a  court 
^iH  of  intrigues  and  coteries ;  and  the  prince, 
in  whom  the  yonng  princess  should  bave 
fonnd  a  support  and  guide  as  well  as  a 
hosband,  treated  her  with  a  reserve  little 
calculated  to  give  confidence  to  a  mother. 
Her  principal  care  is  to  aSbrd  her  direction 
in  the  midst  of  these  dangers.  Bat  the 
queen  docs  not  neglect  the  advantages 
whicb  she  had  sought  for  her  crown  in  the 
marriage  of  her  danghter  with  the  future 
King  of  France.  This  may  be  seen  at  the 
time  of  tbe  first  division  ot  Poland  in  1772, 
that  great  pnblio  orime  into  which  i^  had 


beenaeduced  against  her  will  by  Frederick  n. 
and  after  the  accession  of  Lonis  XVI.,  in  th 
afbir  of  the  Bavarian  suocession  in  1777,  ii 
which  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  her  son,  had 
rashly  involved  Anstria.  At  the  first  epoch 
Marie  Antoinette  could  have  no  possible  in- 
fluence ;  at  the  second,  she  could  not  &il  to 
anticipate  the  rupture  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria ;  bnt  at  that  time 
Louis  XVI.  was  reigning,  and  his  minister, 
without  breaking  with  Austria,  made  that 
conrii  nnderstand  that  such  designs  inust  be 
relinquished. 

The  influence  which  Marie  Antoinette  at 
length  attained  over  Lonis  XVI,  was  more 
felt  in  matters  of  an  internal  character. 
She  was  attached  to  Ghoisenl,  who  had 
brought  about  her  marriage ;  slie  was 
terested  even  in  those  who  had  no  other 
claim  than  that  of  being  the  friends  of 
the  former  minister  of  Lonis  XV.  Thest 
fricndshipe  were  the  misfortune  of  the  Queen, 
inasmuch  as  they  frequently  led  her  to  inter- 
fere fatally  in  public  affairs,  as,  for  example, 
when  she  contributed  to  the  disgrace  of 
Malesherbes  and  of  Turgot.  It  was  this  taste 
for  gaiety  which  rendered  her  perhaps  not 
so  strict  as  she  should  have  been  in  the 
selection  of  her  intimate  associates — an  inti- 
macy all  the  more  compromising  because, 
confident  in  her  own  strength,  she  disregarded 
the  danger;  although  she  had  been  warned 
against  it  by  Maria  Theresa,  a  precious 
guardian  of  whom  Marie  Antoinette  was 
deprived  by  death  at  the  very  time  when 
her  guidance  was  most  urgeutly  required. 

A  correspondence,  then,  which  throws  so 
mnch  light  upon  this  important  period  of 
history  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  in. 
terest.  An  extensive  and  well  constructed 
table  wilt  enable  the  reader  to  refer  to  in- 
formation respecting  individual  persons  or 
facts,  necessarily  scattered  nnconnectedly 
in  documents  of  this  nature.  A  second 
edition,  or  rather  a  reprint,  of  this  work 
in  less  than  a  year  shows  that  the  authors 
had  formed  no  incorrect  estimate  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  subject. 

H.  Walion. 


Turn  Yean  t«  Fiji.    By  Litton  Forbes,  M.D., 

(fee.      (London:   Longmans  &  Co.,   1875.) 
Fiji ;   our  Neto  Froviiiee  in  the   Smith   Seiu. 

By  J.  H.  de  Ricci,  F.R.G.S.,  <fec.  (London : 

E.  Stanford  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Or  these  two  books  about  our  new  colony 
we  shall  give  precedence  to  Dr.  Forbes's  as 
the  more  generally  interesting,  being  the 
result  of  the  author's  personal  experience. 
As  a  special  interest  attaches  to  these  islands 
at  present,  not  only  owing  to  their  recent 
annexation,  but  also  owing  to  tbe  so-called 
slave  trade  or  "  imported  labour  "  qnestion, 
we  welcome  any  addition  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  about  them.  It  is  perhaps  a 
trite  observation,  but  we  may  look  with 
some  complacency  on  the  fact,  that  however 
remote  or  apparently  nnknown  a  r^on 
may  be,  provided  any  interest,  however 
transient,  attaches  to  it,  aome  of  our 
ubiquitous  fellow-countrymen  are  sure  to 
have  been  there  and  know  alt  alx)ut  it,  and 
are  able  to  give  us  all  essential  particulars. 

Of  Dr.  Forbes's  book  we  may  say  at  once 
ihat  it  IB  Tery  readable,  and   conveys  a 


lively  idea  of  the  social  state  of  the  islands 
during  the  time  of  his  visit ;  it  appears  also 
an  honest  book,  written  with  impartiality 
and  b^  a  competent  observer.  Of  the  labour 
question  we  intend  to  say  something  at 
tiie  conclusion  of  the  article,  taking  the 
information  contained  in  the  two  books 
together,  and  so  shall  for  the  present  pass  it 

Dr.  Forbes  arrived  at  Levuka,  the  capital, 
in  January,  1871,  and  the  personal  narrative 
contains  only  the  record  of  a  few  months, 
comprising  a  visit  to  Tavinni,  another  of 

the  islands,  and  a  cruise  iu  a  "labour  vessel" 
to  the  island  of  Rotnmah.  We  should,  by 
the  way,  have  liked  a  map  to  follow  the 
routes  with  ;  this  want  may,  perhaps,  be  sup- 
plied iu  a  second  edition.  The  oppressive 
heat  of  the  weather,  the  oalras  and  land  and 
SOB  winds,  the  gorgeous  tropical  vegetation 
and  grand  mountains,  as  well  as  the  queer- 
European  society,  and  the  appearance,  dress 
(if  it  may  be  so  called),  and  habits  of  the 
natives,  are  all  graphically  laid  before  us. 
We  have  also  a  scene  of  quiet  femily  life  in 
a  wealthy  planter's  house,  and  others  in 
those  of  less  fortunate  colonists,  whose  posi- 
tion is  not  so  much  to  be  envied. 

The  climate  does  not  appear  well  suited 
to  European  constitutions  for  permanent 
colonisation,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes  ;  the 
strong  man  may  get  on,  as  be  does  in  India 
and  elsewhere,  but  "  few  European  ladies 
can  stand  the  climate  of  Fiji — his  children 
are  probably  all  sick  and  irritable  to  the  last 
degree."  This  is  only  what  one  would  ex- 
pect in  lat.  18°,  with  the  thermometer 
"night  and  day  at  85°  Fahr.,"  however 
pleasant  and  refreshing  the  sea-breezes  may 
be.  Any  one  who  has  been  in  India  will 
know  what  climate  is  implied  by  such  tem- 
perature, with  a  rainfall  of  120  inches.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  eventually  sta- 
tions on  the  highlands  may  be  found  more 
suitable  for  European  women  and  children. 

Tbe  native  as  presented  in  these  pages  is 
not  an  interesting  object,  and  appears  to  be 
disappearing  at  the  tonch  of  civilisation  as 
rapidly  as  in  Australia  and  elsewhere.  His 
cannibal  propensities,  scanty  clothes,  filthy 
coiffure,  and  contempt  of  human  life  may 
have  been  modified  under  the  tuition  of  tho 
missionaries,  but  there  remains  an  idle,  dram- 
drinking,  treacherous  savage,  of  filthy  and 
thieving  propensities.  Among  the  alluring 
habite  described,  is  the  preparation  of  the 
favourite  intoxicating  beverage  called  kava, 
which  is  extracted  from  the  root  of  a  plant 
by  the  process  of  vicarious  chewing ;  it  is  ex- 
plained that  young  people  with  good  teeth  are 
in  request  for  tbe  due  concoction  of  this  de- 
lightful fluid,  which  is  described  as  tasting 
like  weak  soap-suds.  The  language  is  in 
Dr.  Forbes's  opinion  neither  rich  nor  flexible, 

ith  a  vocabulary  which  is  strictly  limited, 
and  it  is  likely  soon  to  become  extinct,  except 

a  cariosity. 

The  periodical  desolation  of  the  islands  by 
hurricanes  of  great  violence  is  a  calamity 
for  which  settlers  must  be  prepared,  and 
which  must  be  set  off  Against  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  ite  peculiar  capabili- 
ties for  cotton  and  sugar  cultivation.  It 
appeai-s  that  the  future  of  these  islands  is 
more  likely  to  approximate  to  the  state  of 
the  Mauritius   or  tbe  West   India  islands 
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than  to  a.  permatient  borne  and  unreer}-  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  voyage  of  Dr.  Forbes  to  the  island 
of  Sotumah,  his  adventares  there,  and  the 
termination  of  his  visit,  are  like  an  Adelphi 
melodrama.  The  religions  civil  war  in  Uiis 
island,  only  nine  miles  by  seven,  described 
ae  t)ie  result  of  rival  missionary  ambition, 
may  well  bo  pondered  over  by  those  earnest 
in  the  extension  of  onr  religion  among  these 
primitive  people. 

We  can  only  cnrsorlly  rafer  to  the  account 
of  the  hnvleaqno  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment set  np  under  the  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  and  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
consider  in  a  serious  light,  except  so  iar  as 
it  fifienis  to  have  been  by  no  moans  a  laugh- 
ing matter  for  the  settlers.  The  book  ends 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  the  latter  part  of 
King  Cacobau's  reign  is  apparently  subse- 
quent in  point  of  time  to  our  author's  de- 
parture. 

There  is  one  subject  wo  can  hardly  pass 
over  without  a  few  words,  namely,  the  re- 
marks contained  in  tliis  book  on  missionary 
enterprise  and  the  results  obtained.  While 
justice  is  done  to  the  labours  of  many  of 
these  men,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a, 
certain  amoont  of  disappointment  at  the 
actual  state  of  the  case,  as  we  have  hitherto 
been  dependent  on  the  somewhat  sanguine 
reports  supplied  to  the  societies  of  the  won- 
derful improvement  effected  in  the  compara- 
tively few  years  the  missions  have  been  esta- 
blished; and  we  commend  this  part  of  the 
book  to  onr  readers'  attention,  as  it  appears 
written  truthfully  and  without  bias. 

Mr.  de  Bicci's  book  is  a  compilation  from 
official  reports  and  from  other  authors,  and 
is  interesting  as  an  official  record  of  the 
anneiation  ;  the  great  United  States  claim 
on  poor  King  Cacoban,  which  reminds  na  of 
the  "  indirect  Alabama  claims "  in  its 
monstrosity  ;  and  the  state,  past  and  present, 
of  the  "  labour  "  question.  Two  long  tables 
of  botanical  productions,  pp.  139  and  307, 
we  admit  not  having  read  through.  This 
book  contains  two  maps,  which  are  par- 
ticularly useful  in  a  book  about  a  part  of 
the  world  of  which  few  people  are  likely  to 
have  maps ;  the  orthography  does  not, 
however,  quite  agree  with  that  adopted 
in  the  text.  The  statistics  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  islands,  from  official  reports, 
are  interesting,  but  might  be  condensed  with 
advantage. 

The  account  of  the  climate  and  salubrity 
of  the  group  la  much  more  favonrabje  in 
this  book,  and  the  language  is  described  in 
less  depreciatory  terms;  the  reader  must 
judge  for  himself  which  is  probably  more 
correct.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  and 
scenery,  which  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
Ceylon  in  its  style,  there  can  be  no  donbt, 
any  more  than  of  the .  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  oscellence  of  the  cotton  grown 
there ;  and  although  the  islands  will  proba- 
bly not  be  found  suitable  for  other  than 
native  labour,  the  white  settler  or  planter 
with  some  capital  will  doubtless  prosper, 
especially  under  a  settled  government 

An  historical  notice  compiled  from,  or 
rather  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of, 
official  reports,  concludes  the  book :  an  ap- 
pendix giving  the  legislative  Act  of  Qneena- 
land  and  regulations  about  imported  laboar. 


Tlie  details  of  the  United  States'  claim,  aa 
made  by  one  Captain  Boatwell — how  an 
American  citisen  B{>plied  for  compensation 
for  articles  stolen  to  the  amonnt  of 
5,001  dols.  88  cants,  which  was  objected  to 
as  excessive ;  how  Captain  Boatwell  uwarded 
the  modest  snm  of  15,000  dols.  to  the  same 
individual,  besides  15,000  more  to  other 
citizens  for  other  potty  damages  ;  how 
Captain  Boutwell  wrote  the  "tallest"  of 
letters  in  saccession,  all  given  at  length ;  and 
how  he  increased  the  award  to  45,000  dols. 
withont  any  reason,  and  threatened  to  hang 
ilis  King  if  he  did  sot  agree  to  pay  the  claim, 
— are  all  to  be  found  here  set  forth.  Eventu- 
ally the  greater  part  of  this  enormons 
demand  seems  to  have  bean  extracted  from 
the  nn  happy  monarch. 

We  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  "imported  labour"  question, 
which  has  excited  perh^ts  more  attention  in 
this  countiy  than  any  thing  else,  owing  to 
the  introdoction  of  themagic  word  "  slavery," 
and  to  some  highly  regrettable  scenes  of 
massacre  which  are,  however,  liable  to  occur 
in  any  dealings  with  utter  savaf^es,  and 
have  doubtless  been  much  exaggerated.  Br. 
Forbes,  in  a  most  dispassionate  manner,  on 
p.  24C  deals  with  this  question  carefully. 
The  missionaries  are  represented  as  opposed 
to  labour  emigration,  for  oonclusive  reasons 
from  their  point  of  view,  and  as  the  planters 
"are  more  occupied  in  making  a  Hving  by 
hard  work  than  in  writing  articles,  while  the 
missionaries  have  made  themselves  loudly 
heard,  especially  among  the  English  middle 
classes,  the  other  side  of  the  question  has 
been  left  unrepresented."  The  democratic 
press  and  party  in  Australia  are  opposed 
to  it  as  a  competitioa  with  white  labour, 
especially  in  Qneenaland.  Finally,  our  au- 
thor attributes  much  mischief  to  the  ex^. 
geration  and  "  blowing,"  to  use  the  colonial 
term,  of  sailors  and  loafers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  it,  and  whose  tales,  as  a  rule,  are 
quite  unworthy  of  belief.  Let  any  fair-minded 
man  read  and  ponder  over  Dr.  Forbes'a 
account  (who,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
the  right  to  speak  fr^m  personal  experience 
of  such  a  voyage),  and  not  allowing  himself 
to  bo  led  away  by  a  name — for  "  the  very 
name  of  slavery  attached  to  any  cause  is  quite 
sufficient  to  oondenm  it  -unheard  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  England  " — oonsidcr  whether 
this  traffic  altogether  deserves  its  bad  repute, 
and  whether  the  B«v.  L.  Fison,  a  miaaionary 
and  man  of  peace,  is  justified  in  using  such 
language  as,  "  What  is  wanted  in  the  South 
Seas  is  not  a  law  conrt,  but  a  shotted  gun 
and  a  rope  at  the  yard  arm,"  and  more  to 
the  same  pnrport.  It  appears  that  most 
careful  regulations  are  in  existence  framed 
by  the  Government  of  Qneonsland,  which 
will  doubtless  be  made  applicable  to  Fiji 
also,  and  which  appear  sufficiently  stringent 
to  prevent  any  abases  is  future.  Finally, 
if  abuses  have  hitherto  occurred,  as  doubt- 
leas  they  have,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
anthority  or  regulation,  are  wo,  as  a  nation, 
altogether  blameless  for  so  long;  shrinking 
from  our  responsibilities  in  this  matter? 
Why  has  the  action  so  tardily  taken  been 
deferred  so  many  years  ?  We  will,  however, 
hope  that  a  new  day  is  to  dawn  over  Fiji 
with  the  advent  of  order,  peace,  and  govem- 
meut,  and  that  in  the  end  an  improvod  sys- 


tem of  "imported  labour"  znay  prove  a 
powerful,  if  rough,  dvilising  ^«at  ttaioDg 
the  cannibal  tnOe  of  the  South  Pacific. 

Abthur  W.  Stipfe. 
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Education  of  Qirle  in  Pauper  Schools.  Keport 
to    the  President  of  the  Local   Govern- 
ment  Board.     By  Mrs.    Hassan   Senior. 
1874. 
Ohservatiom  on    the  Report  of  Mrg.  Senior. 
By  Edward  Carleton  Tufuell,  late  Inspec- 
tor of  Poor  Law  Schools  in  the  Metro- 
politan  District.     1875. 
Letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Oovenutmnl  Board  by  Mrs.  N^assaw  Senior, 
being  a,  Reply  to  the  Observations  of  Mr. 
Tufuell.     (Printed  by  Order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1875.) 
Boarding-out  and  Pauper  Schools.     Being  a 
Reprint  of  the  chief  part  of  the  Keport  on 
Pauper  Education  in  the  Blue  Book  for 
1873^.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  ITotea, 
by  Menella  B.  Smedley.     (London :  Heniy 
S.  King  &  Co.,  1875.) 
In  1873  Mrs.  Kassan  Senior  was  requested 
by  Mr.  Stansfcld,   then  President   of    the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  report  on  the 
effects  upon  pauper  girls  of  the  system  of 
odncatiou  under   which   they  were  trained, 
and  that  request  has  resulted  in  the  Beport 
and  pamphlets  now  before  us. 

For  it  seems  that  Mrs.  Nassan  Senior, 
after  careful  and  painstaking  enquiry,  oon- 
daoted  with  most  satisfactory  thorongfasess, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
system  under  which  paapcr  girls— whether 
ascertained  orphans  wholly  dependent  on 
the  State,  or  "  deserted  "  ctuldren  whose  pa- 
rents are  not  known,  or  "casuals,"  whose 
parents  are  constantly  passing  in  and  ont 
of  the  workhouse,  taking  their  children 
along  with  them — are  massed  together  in 
large  schools,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
unvaryii;g  discipline,  was  not  wholly  satis- 
factory— and  indeed  was  very  snsoeptible  of 
amendment.  This  conclusion  appears  to 
have  been  very  unacceptable  to  Afi.  Tu&ell, 
an  old  and  experienced  inspector  ;  and  in 
his  Obearvations  he  takes  np  the  cudgels 
very  warmly  in  defence  of  the  arrangement 
which  he  seems  to  regard  with  an  affection 
almost  paternal.  Now,  if  the  subject  vtme 
not  one  of  snob  great  importance,  and  if  it 
were  not  rather  distressing  to  meet  with  so 
much  misplaced  auger  and  oncoarteons  vitu- 
peration in  a  matl«r  which  emiuenUy  needed 
to  be  treated  in  a  calm  and  temperate  spirit, 
we  should  say  that  we  had  seldom  como 
across  anything  so  fanny  as  Mr.  Tn&ell's 
pamphlet.  For  Mr.  Tufiiell  writes  too 
often  in  the  spirit  of  a  Bumble  come  again 
— Bumble  moving,  of  course,  in  a  loftier 
sphere,  bat  still  conversant  with  workhouse 
matter!!,  and  dealing  with  them  in  the  old 
way.  When  Oliver — or  rather  Oliver's  little 
sister — asks  through  Mrs.  Naasau  Senior 
"  (or  more,"  Mr.  Tufnell  is  absolutely  aghast 
vrith  indignation  and  surprise ;  and  he  goes 
on,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  great  original,  io 
assure  us  that  the  London  policemen, "  usoally 
considered  intelligent,"  and  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  amd  the 
Dnke  and  Duchess  of  Sldinbin^h,  and  "sb> 
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Terat  fbmgnafs,"  and  (rianm  tansaHi)  itr. 
Ciiaples  ZHckena  himself,  have,  in  TorionB 
direct  or  indirect  TrayB,  eipressed  approval 
of  the  large  district  Bchools,  where  oar 
paaper  cLUdren  are  educated,  or  of  insti- 
tutioiis  of  a  more  or  less  kindred  character  ; 
and  he  crowns  the  edifice  by  aocDsing  Mrs. 
Senior  of  misreptesentation,  bad  £Edtb,  and 
absolate  nstzntb^lneBs. 

A  carefal  atndy,  however,  of  Mre,  Senior's 
Report,  and  of  her  siipplenientaiT'  "  Reply  " 
to  Mr.  To&ell's  attack,  leads  ns  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  her  plan  of  enquiry  was  bo 
Boand,  and  her  execution  so  thorough,  that 
her  conclasiotts  are  oertainly  not  to  be  upset 
by  the  vagae  and  slipshod  statements  and 
angry  declamation  with  which  Mr.  Tuftiell 
strives  to  refn.t«  them.  Mrs,  Senior,  aided 
by  a  staff  of  competent  aaRifltantfi,  made  en. 
quiries  which  resulted  in  her  receiving 
information  as  to  400  girls  who  had  gone  to 
service  &om  Metropolitan  Pauper  Schools 
during  the  years  18  71  and  1872  ;  and  farther 
herself  investigated  the  history  of  fifty-one 
girls  who  had  left  school  in  1868,  after  five 
years  ab  least  of  the  school  training.  Her 
methods  of  enquiry  are  fully  detailed  in  her 
Reply,  and  seem  as  satisfiictory  as  under  the 
circumstaoces  was  possible.  Of  the  490 
girls,  79  are  classed  ss  "good,"  145  as  "fair," 
188  as  "  unsatis&otory,"  and  78  as  "  bad." 
That  this  classification  has  not  been  adopted 
with  the  view  of  making  out  a  ca.se,  and  does 
not  press  hardly  on  those  brought  within  it 
may  be  jndged  from  the  f^t  that  a  girl  who 
is  described  as  of  "  very  bad  temper  and  not 
truthful,"  is  classed  "fair,"  while  another 
who  is  "  a.  pilferer,  untruthful,  idle,  incor. 
rigtbly  dirty  in  habits,"  and  "  can  scrub  a 
floor  but  has  no  other  aceomplishment,"  ia 
labelled  "  nnsatisfiictory  "  only,  and  not  ab- 
solutely "bad."  Of  the  fifty-one  girls  whose 
histories  Mrs.  Senior  herself  undertook  to 
trace,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  thirteen 
were  "reported  to  have  fallen;"  and  when 
this  istberesaltof  a  patient  and  honest  inves- 
tigation, we  venture  to  think  (pace  Mr,  Tnf- 
nell)  that  the  system  is  not  qnite  satisfactory 
which  yields  anch  fruits  and  turns  out  girls, 
tlie  greater  part  of  whom  seem  justly  de- 
scribed a«  "  apathetic,"  "  helpless,"  "  ill- 
tempered,"  and  "untruthfiil."  Bat  Mrs. 
Senior  not  only  calls  attention  to  the  evil 
bat  HUggesta  the  remedy ;  and  while  point- 
ing out  various  expedients  which,  supposing 
the  large  school  system  to  be  retained,  might 
modify  and  alleviate  its  deadening  effects, 
she  expresses  herself  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  boarding-ont  plan,  by  which  pauper 
children  are  distributed  in  decent  cottages 
and  there  brought  up  and  educated  like  the 
children  of  the  honse,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  gnardians,  till  tliey  are  of  age  to  earn 
their  own  living.  We  confess  that  d  priori 
this  seems  to  us  au,  admirable  plan.  In  the 
small  cottage  homes  we  shonld  expect  the 
^irls  to  learn  more  of  household  matters  and 
domestic  life  than  is  possible  in  a  large 
school ;  their  affections  would  be  stimulated 
and  their  sympathies  widened;  they  would 
become  more  s^-reliant  and  helpful,  more 
prompt  to  meet  sudden  emei^nctes,  less 
ignorant  and  less  apathetio,  and  often  they 
woald  come  to  take  a  place  in  the  &mily  of 
the  foster-parent  hardly  less  secure  than  that 
of  the  natud  child ;  and  it  seems  from  the 


facts  addooed  by  M».  Senior  and  Miss 
Smedley,  that  where  bowdiBg  ont  is  carried 
out  under  the  aedutary  restrictions  of  the 
Local  Grovernment  Board,  these  d  priori  ex- 
pectations are  fidly  realised. 

We  have  hardly  left  onrselves  space  to 
deal  separately  with  the  little  work  of  Miss 
Smedley,  who  was  one  of  Mrs.  Senior's 
chief  assistants  in  her  work  of  investigation. 
To  fill  who  are  interested  in  the  very  grave 
question  of  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
our  pauper  children  it  will  prove  a  very 
oseftil  mannal,  bringing  together  as  it  does 
the  latest  infovmation  on  the  subject,  and 
enabling  those  who  use  it  to  face  the  rather 
pathetio  accusation  of  Ur.  Browne,  an  in. 
specter  whose  report  is  included  in  the 
volume — "There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  who  talk  about  paaperism  never  open 
a  volnmc  of  the  reports  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board."  These  reports  »l  exl«nto  u% 
not  always  or  everywhere  obtainable,  but 
Miss  Smedtey's  handy  compilation  of  ex- 
cerpts will  deprive  these  unenquiring  spirits 
of  their  last  excuse  for  talking  without 
knowledge.  EdwaRD  Bond. 


Religion  and  Sciettce,  By  Joseph  le  Conte, 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  Etabory 
in  the  University  of  California.  (London: 
Bickers  and  Son.) 
"  A  SERIES  of  Sunday  Lectures  on  the  relation 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  or  the 
truths  revealed  in  Nature  and  Scripture," 
originally  composed  for  a  young  men's 
Bible  Class,  and  afterwards  delivered  more 
publiclyin  the  lecture-room  of  (shades  of  Hudi- 
bras  and  Ralpho  !)  an  "Independent  Pres- 
byt«rian  Church,"  is  not  a  title  promising 
much  philosophical  interest ;  and  Professor 
Le  Conte's  singalarly  modest  pre&ce  will 
not  dispel  any  prejudices  that  this  programme 
may  arouse,  whatever  effect  his  name  and 
reputation  may  have.  A  more  excusable 
prejudice,  at  any  rate,  is  excited  when,  ^ter 
a  few  pages,  we  find  quoted  "  the  language 
of  Scripture,"  that  "  w«  underBtand  with  the 
heart  more  IJian  with  the  head." 

And  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  ibis 
blunder  is  closely  connected  with  the  chief 
excellence  of  a  very  excellent  book.  It  is 
jnst  because  the  author  is  not  a  trained 
theologian — becanse  his  religious  views  have, 
apparently,  been  fiarmed  tinder  no  other  dis- 
cipline than  that  of  an  earnest  personal 
piety—  that  his  work  show*  so  little  of  the 
characteristic  weaknesses  of  most  attempts 
at  the  same  "reconciliation."  In  Hugh 
Miller's  Te»timonij  of  the  Rocks,  the  voice 
is  rather  that  of  the  Editor  of  the  W'dnesK 
than  of  the  self-trained  geologist :  besides 
that  when  he  wrote,  the  qnestion  was  less 
complicated,  and  &r  less  fundamental — the 
relations  of  palaeontology  and  physiology  to 
mental  acience  being  less  understood,  at 
least  by   those  whose    acquaintance    with 

Ehysical  science  is  confined  to  afi  much  as 
as  been  "popularised."  At  any  rate,  all 
throngh  the  book  we  feel  that  the  Wost- 
minster  Confession  was  with  him  a  foregone 
conclusion,  for  which  he  sought  illustrations 
and  found  them,  not  a  result  suggested  to 
him  by  evidencs  which  he  fonnd  unsought, 
or  a;t  least  un&roed.  Even  wiUi  so  different 
a  writer  as   Mr.   Fowle  or    Mr.    Murphy, 


fJie  religious  side  of  the  question  is  that  from 
which  Ee  approaches  it :  it  is  reUgion,  not 
science,  to  which  ho  not  only  aacribos 
primary  importance,  but  in  which  he  feels 
primary  interest.  He  pays  homa^  to  Bcienoe 
in  hopes  to  conciliate  her:  urges  theology  to 
adopt,  for  her  own  sake,  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude :  and  then  declares  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  high  contracting  powers 
.shonld  not  live  together  in  peace. 

The  result  of  such  treatment  as  the  qncs- 
tion  hsiB  hitherto  received  has  hardly  been 
satisfectory,  at  any  rate,  no  solution  of  it  has 
been  final,  and  wo  look  with  interest  to  an 
attempt  towards  one  from  the  other  side. 
There  are,  no  donbt,  disadvantages  in  its 
being  treated  by  a  man  who  does  not  know 
the  Bible  as  well  as  he  values  it;  but  there 
is  some  compensation  when  he  has  a  com- 
petent or  even  eminent  knowledge  of  biology 
and  geology,  which  are  things  much  less 
generally  known.  When  a  careful  and 
subtle  thinker,  and  a  clear-headed  rca.soner, 
having  his  mind  formed  and  filled  entirely  by 
the  influence  of  these  studies,  is  led  by  them 
to  the  acceptance  of  substantially  orthodox 
Christianity,  and  retains  hearty  belief  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures — this  mere  fiict  has  of 
itself  some  value,  as  proving  that  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  and  scientific  truth  can  be 
harmonised,  and  even  aSbrding  some  pre- 
sumption, that  it  can  be  done  in  a  way  not 
arbitrary  nor  nnreasonable.  Whether  the 
author  be  held  to  have  established  his  belief 
or  no,  he  has  justified  his  holding  it,  when 
he  shows  that  he  holds  it  on  evidence,  of 
which  he  is  competent  to  judge. 

It  ia  no  more  than  the  common  fate  of  all 
Christian  apologists,  that  the  weakest  jiart  of 
the  work  ia  the  foundation — the  argnment 
for  the  being  of  a  God.  The  reasoning 
applied  to  the  anbject  shows  much  scattered 
ability,  and  a  really  scientific  temper ;  but 
we  miss,  for  instance,  an  answer  to  the 
objection  of  the  n'iw((;;'t(/7it'M  of  natural  selec- 
tion, if  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  "  con- 
trivance." It  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  one  to 
say  that,  while  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  ia 
probable,  natural  selection  ia  not  alone  ade- 
quate to  account  for  it.  Moreover,  there  is 
some  loss  unavoidable  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  abstract  subjects  without  a  crrtain  ac- 
quaintance with  mental  science.  One  would 
expect  Berkeley  to  be  a  popular  author  in 
America ;  bat  it  ie  curious  that  Professor  le 
Conte,  who  has  re-discovered  the  bssia  of 
hia  ontology  (Lecture  VI.  p.  i>H),  writes 
elsewhere  (Lecture  II.  p.  41)  in  manifest 
ignomnce  of  the  Theory  of  Vision — a  mat- 
ter of  pure  psychology,  which  can  hardly 
be  affected  by  discoveries  in  optica,  nud  has 
not  been  by  any  discoreries  yet  made  in 
physiology. 

But  a  certain  weakness  in  first  principles 
mflst  be  tolerated,  until  some  founder  of  a 
system  shall  be  as  judicious  in  the  choice  of 
his  foundations  as  the  greatest  thinkers  have 
been  in  ordering  the  strnctnre  renred  upon 
theirs.  The  most  that  con  be  expected  in 
this  unsatisfactory  world  is,  that  a  jihiloso- 
pher  nnable  to  prove  his  first  principlcR  shall 
yet  show  real  facts  in  a  light  pointing  to 
their  truth  :  and  so  much  at  least  may  be 
said  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Lecture: — 
"  Thus,  then,  you  will  obaerve  that  Bkepticism  " 
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((h:  the  Bpellingr.word-l'oTmatiaii,  andgnmiu&r  are 
throughout  American  nthei  thsn  English)  "  t&kea 
its  fint  rafuge  in  the  past  eUrnit;  of  eiiating 
oontriTances,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  organisms,  iu 
the  eternity  of  tha  tpedes.  Driven  from  this  by 
geology  it  tabes  its  next  refuge  in  the  eternity  of 
the  ornnic  kingdom.  Driven  again  from  this  it 
takes  its  next  refuge  in  the  eteniit;  of  the  cosmos. 
Driven  from  this  also,  as  it  has  Men,  it  takea  its 
iaat  refuge  heyonil  the  domain  of  Science,  in  the 
eternity  of  matter  and  muterial  forces.  Thus,  id 
CTorj  case  it  seeks  refuge  in  our  ignorance — it 
flies  eTor  before  the  light  of  Science,  and  tiuda 
safety  and  rest  only  beyond  her  domain," 

The  Lectares  on  the  Divine  ftttribntes, 
especially  that  on  "  Trnth,"  are  the  fairest 
repreaentatives  of  the  Tolnme,  both  in  its 
strength  and  in  its  weakness.  These  ara 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
comparatively  few  cases  whore  a  scientific 
truth  comes  into  direct  collision  with  a 
statement  of  Scriptnre  or  a  theological 
dogma;  thongh  he  doclinos  to  discuss  them 
in  detail,  and  attempts  to  sapersede'  such 
discuBsion  by  an  "adjastment  of  the  gene- 
ral relations  of  science  and  theology." 
There  is  a  perfectly  jnst  criticism  "  of  so- 
called  schemes  of  reconciliation,"  sncb  as 
have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time,  and 
have  to  be  modified  ae  science  advances ; 
but  here,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  book, 
we  seem  to  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  snch 
schemes,  and  Professor  le  Conte,  while 
refosing  to  advance  any  definitely,  yet 
shows  a  hankering  for  their  being  sug- 
gested provisionally,  as  a  proof  that  the 
two  "  revelations  "  are  not  necessarily  con- 
tradictory, "Let  ufl  compare,"  he  says, 
"  divine  things  with  divine  things,  and  human, 
things  with  boman  things,  the  Scriptures 
with  nature,  our  interpretation  of  Scriptnre, 
theology,  with  our  interpretation  of  nature, 
science."  But  ho  blinks  rather  than  faces 
the  question — what  if  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  contradict  the  correct  in- 
terpretatioa  of  nature  ?  Exegesis  is  jnst  as 
much  a  science  as  geology  (whetijer  theology 
be  so  or  no),  and  aometimes  gives  as  cer- 
tain results :  it  may  be  possible  to  ascertain 
what  Moses  or  some  one  else  meant  to  assert 
was  the  origin  of  the  earth,  as  surely  as  we 
can  ascertain  what  was ;  and  if  the  two  dis- 
agree, are  we  to  believe  our  own  reasoning 
or  his  authority  ?  And  there  is  a  certnin 
timidity  in  the  remarks  on  "  questions 
which  physical  facts  and  physical  statements 
seem  to  involve  also  moral  and  spiritual 
truth ; "  such  as  snrely  is,  if  not  "  the 
question  of  origin  of  species,"  yet  that  of 
"  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the  human  race  " 
— involving  as  it  does  the  whole  of  St. 
Paul's  as  well  as  St.  Angnstine's  doctrine 
of  the  Fall.  On  these  he  has  nothing  better 
to  say,  than  that  the  an ti- scriptural  doctrines 
are  not  demonstrated — jnst  yet— so  as  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  range  of  controversy.     ■ 

These  two  Lectures,  however,  be  their 
intrinsic  value  greater  or  less,  serve  to  some 
extent  as  an  introduction  to  the  following 
one,  "  Man  :  his  place  in  Natnre ; "  in  which 
all  the  merits  of  the  volume  a«  to  be  found 
in  a  concentrated  form.  It  is'  too  complete 
and  coherent  to  need  analysis,  or  to  be 
represented  by  extracts :  bnt  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  one  meets  with  reasoning  on 
such  a  snbject  so  forcible,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  plainly  derived  from  the  evidence. 


not  forced  npon  it :  while  the  small  compaaa 
it  occupies  is  perhaps  disappointing  to  the 
reader,  but  certainly  gives  tue  greater  proof 
of  the  writer's  ability. 

There  is  less  originality  in  the  Lectures 
k  "  the  Probation  of  Man,"  and  "  Pre- 
destination and  Free  Will ;  "  but  they  are 
on  the  whole  powerful  and  judicious — the 
latter  especially  shows  much  untrained  power 
of  thought,  though  near  the  end  it  is  dis- 
figured by  the  attempt  to  present  as  an 
argoment  the  natural  aversion  felt  to  neces- 
sarianism,  as  destructive  to  "  all  our  moral 
ideas."  The  last  Lecture,  on  "Prayer  in 
relation  to  invariable  Law,"  is  perhaps  less 
able ;  bnt,  if  the  being  of  a  God  and  the 
fr-ee  will  of  Man  be  admitted,  it  is  of  course 
obvious  that  there  is  a  sphere  within  which 
prayer  may  be  legitimate  and  profitable: 
and  there  is  a  certain  subtlety  and  beauty 
in  the  view,  that  prayer  may  be  legitimate 
even  when  hopelesBly  unprofitable  —  that 
when  the  material  conditions  of  our  life  are 
such  as  we  cannot  alter,  and  know  that  God 
will  not,  our  prot«st  against  them,  if  ad- 
dressed to  Him,  thongh  a  proof  of  infirmity 
may  be  not  displeasing  to  Him,  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  view  is  adequate  to 
the  teaching  of  Scriptnre  or  the  practice 
of  Christendom :  bnt  the  objections  to  it  lie 
rather  within  the  range  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion  than  in  the  controversy 
between  Theism  and  Materialism. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  too  mnch  to 
say,  that  this  is  the  ablest  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  reinstate  "  Natural  Theology  " 
in  the  position  it  held  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  since  the  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  question  that  have  come  in 
with  the  advances  of  physical  science.  Per- 
haps the  author  wonld  have  done  better  to 
confine  his  plan  within  this  scope  —  to 
omit  his  attempts  to  find  in  the  natural 
world  support  for  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Revelation ;  even  as  it  is, 
he  barely  touches  upon  the  question  of  the 
miraculous.  But  most  certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  the  book  unworthy  of^his  reputa- 
tion within  his  special  sphere  :  and  the  book 
will  have  great  effect,  and  ought  to  obtain 
great  credit,  as  a  plea  adapted  to  our  time 
for  the  religions  solution  of  the  fondamcntal 
and  recurrent  problems  of  thought. 

William  Henry  Simcox. 


CURRBHI  LITERArURE. 
Protection  and  Free  Trade.  By  Isaac  Butts. 
(Sampson  Low  &  Oo.)  Mr.  Butts  was  an  able 
and  influential  journalist  who  for  twenty  years 
edited  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  who  also  took  a  prominent  and 
highly  successful  part  as  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Western  Union  Company,  in  the  introduction 
of  the  electric  telegraph  into  pracUcal  use  in  the 
United  Statesi  Aiter  his  retirement  from  jour- 
nalism and  husineBB  in  18S1,  he  gave,  down  to  hie 
death  at  the  end  of  Isst  rear,  much  of  bis  time 
to  political  economy,  and  the  jpresent  essay,  which 
has  been  posthumoosly  published,  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  his  study  of  that  science.  He  inveslj- 
gatea  in  it  the  elements  of  value,  and  the  condi- 
tions most  favourable  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
Thence  he  deducM  an  argument  for  free  trade,  on 
tha  ground  that  protection  violates  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  maximum  production  of  values. 
It  is  of  good  omen  to  find  complete  commercial 
liberty  advocated  so  earnestly  by  an  American 


jonmaUst  of  so  much  ability,  thoo^  smd*  of  b 
arguments  may  be  disputed  without  iunliditiw 
his  concluuon.  Ha  lays  down  two  propoaitica!  I 
first,  that  the  co-operation  of  two  cjements,lihn 
and  the  forces  of  nature — labour  includiiig  the 
exertion  of  all  the  powers  of  human  volitioii  uj 
intelligence — is  necesaary  for  the  productioii  d 
value ;  and  secondly,  that  individual  interast  nil 
give  the  most  productive  direction  to  laboor.  It  i 
the  disquisition  on  Value,  which  aims  at  eBlal>£^  ' 
ing  the  first  of  these  propogitions,  Mr.  Bun 
appears  to  confound  wealth  m  relatiaa  to  aliii> 
duice  with  wealth  in  relation  to  value,  lbs  ral 
object  of  free  trade  is  to  create  abundance,  m 
value,  of  which  limitation  of  supply  is  a  ge- 1 
ceasary  condition.  Mr.  Butts  urees  that  nlix 
can  be  created  only  by  the  help  of  uumsn  Ishn  ' 
or  skill,  and  therefore  not  by  protective  lef^tin, 
which  can  only  trausfer  labour  from  one  indiuDr 
to  another.  But  in  feet  protection  may  augum: 
value  by  limiting  supply  and  dimini^ing  sbiu- 
dance.  Fond  rises  m  value  in  a  scarcity  out  ( 
all   proportion   to   the   defect   of  supply ;  C1JDi^ 

Suently  a  law  which  in  time  of  dearth  shulf  tit 
oreign  supplies  mAy  more  than  quadrapk  tit 
value  of  the  food  in  the  country,  although  thm 
may  be  only  half  as  much  as  usual.  Could  i 
mode  of  procuring  heat  ad  tibitum  from  the  fia 


though  the  country  would  gain  enormoL^v  in 
real  affluence.  A  bsd  argument,  as  Archbi^bin 
Whatelv  says,  ought  logically  to  count  for  tc- 
thing,  but  practically  often  counts  agsbat  ik 
conclusion  wnich  it  is  used  to  support ;  and  tlnrn- 
fore  we  notice  this  flaw  in  Mr,  Butta'a  nma<X. 
although  his  conclusion  is  not  really  shaken  hiL 
and  HOiue  of  his  arguments  are  unanewenR^ 
Itastiat  too  was  a  zealous  free  trader,  wbo  snEir 
times  rested  his  cause  on  a  false  principle,  and  i' 
Butts  juatiy  criticises  his  doctrine  that  the  lij :' 
nature  is  always  gratuitously  given,  and  tbaic; 
services  rendered  by  human  labour  alone  peas 
value.  If  it  he  true,  Mr,  Butts  replies,  toitU' 
tural  agencies  never  create  value,  it  must  Iw  iw 
aUo  ot  human  agency,  Man's  mental  and  w^ 
eutar  powers  are  natural  powers  as  much  u  i" 
powers  of  the  soil.  The  owner  of  a  vtierfiC 
the  owner  of  a  steam  engine,  and  the  omiti  ii: 
an  inventive  brain,  all  posaess  value-crestk; 
powers.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Butts  did  ik^ 
see  that  his  own  instance  of  the  wsterM  proni 
that  labour  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  ti1ik> 
and  that  any  productive  power  which  is  lindtid 
in  supply  may  constitute  it. 

Site  and  Devflopment  of  Jadaitm  from  .Vom 
to  our  J)ay».  By  A.  Benisch.  (London:  Loiff- 
mans  &  Co,)  On  the  Judaism  of  the  OU 
Testament  Dr.  Benisch  throws  less  light  than  n 
should  perhaps  have  expected ;  he  treats  all  Ptt- 
tiona  of  bibhcal  criticism  as  secondary,  snd  v- 
serves  the  question  of  revelation  altogether,  vtiirt 
ceases  to  be  surprising  when  we  obeerre  thit 
from  his  point  of  view  Judaism  both  as  a  Isii^ 
and  a  polity  rests  upon  the  hving  law  actatli; 
in  force  among  the  J  ewe  of  the  present  daj,  bw 
only  rests  upon  the  Pentateuch  in  the  same  KXt 
of  sense  aa  the  British  Constitution  may  be  ti^ 
to  rest  npon  Magna  Charta.  Thia  makea  tb« 
first  lecture,  occupying  rather  more  than  s  thiiJ 
of  the  hook,  on  the  period  from  Moaes  to  Em,  * 
little  difficult  to  Oentile  readers,  though  there  li 
something  not  unimpressive  in  the  account  of  > 
fine  sober  generous  morality  based  on  the  » 
Humption  of  a  free  and  lofty  Theism.  Still  ii 
is  impossible  to  agree  with  the  author  that  MoM 
laid  no  stress  on  the  immortahty  of  the  soul 
becauae  the  doctrine  had  been  made  an  instr'i' 
ment  of  Egyptian  priestcraft ;  it  is  surely  mt^<^ 
to  Huppoae  that  he  regarded  hia  own  doctrinecl 
present  retribution  a  religious  advance  od  ti< 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  iuikment  after  death,  an" 
ao  had  no  occasion  to  dweU  on  the  belief  in  ^ 
mortality  which  every  sifted  primitive  iW 
Bntertoina  of  course;  nor  u  it  really  poaaible  V 
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E'vo  tBj^  ntioiuJa  'whatever  of  the  leviticttl 
WB  until  we  know  whether  they  are  Mosaic  in 
suhatoiice,  or  took  their  present  ahape  after  the 
Elxile.  Ills  aecond  lecture  deala  with  the  period 
from  Ena  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Tem- 
ple, and  contains  a  very  inteiestin^^  account  of  the 
action  of  the  PhanBees,  who,  according  to  the 
author,  deliberately  put  the  law  into  a  practicable 
ebape  ns  a  preliminary  to  enforcing  its  eDthuuaatic 
obserTaiice,  in  which  thej  ware  much  aided  hj  a 
test  in  Deuteronomy,  which,  by  making  the  deci- 
eiona  of  tha  Supreme  Oourt  final,  invested  them 
with  practical  infallibility.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
said  lliat  the  Pharisees  made  tha  same  of  the 
Sanhedrim  that  tha  Jesuits  have  made  of  the 
Fapacy.  The  Sadduceee,  according  to  the  writer, 
"were  aimply  a  party  of  rigid  conservatives,  who 
adhered  to  the  old  institutions  without  regard  to 
their  spirit  (this  antithesis  of  the  spirit  and  the 
letter,  the  principles  and  the  institutions  of 
Judaism,  piays  a  great  part  throughout),  and  that 
s  only  a  subordinate  incident  of  this  bigotry 


the  doctrine  of  immortaliW  in  order  to  miiintain 
the  popular  belief  in  Divine  justice,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  was  no  longer  sufficiently 
manifested  in  the  present  hfe;  while  the  Snddu- 
cees  insisted  that  if  the  law  were  strictly  en- 
forced. Divine  justice  would  be  vindicated,  and 
that  At  any  rate  immortality  must  remain  an  open 
question.  The  writer  thinks  that  but  for  St.  Paul 
Christianity  would  have  remained  a  new  and 
fruitful  school  of  Juduam ;  he  is  more  instructive 
in  his  guarded  account  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  Messianic  expectation :  it  will  be  new 
to  most  renders  that  iu  periods  of  compaiativs 
prosperity  Jewish  expectation  has  turned  cnietl^  to 
the  promise  of  a  Messianic  time ;  while  in  periods 
of  adversity  it  has  dwelt  more  on  the  texts  which 
may  be  read  of  a  personal  King  and  Deliverer. 
The  third  lecture,  which  deals  with  the  period 
from  the  Destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  to 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  is  less  ffeuetally  interesting. 
"We  learn,  indeed,  that  the  Karaites,  who  follow 
Scripture  to  the  exclusion  of  tradition,  are  actually 
under  more  burdensome  obligations  as  to  the 
Sabbath  and  ceremonial  undeaunesa  than  Bab- 
binical  Jews;  but  we  are  told  nothing  whatever 
of  how  Jewish  speculation  was  influenced  by 
foreign  ideas  during  the  period  between  the  second 
century  and  the  thirteenth,  though  we  are  told  on 
the  authority  of  Zunz,  that  Ecclesiastic  us  in 
Hebrew  was  only  removed  from  the  Jewish  canon 
in  the  fourth  centiOT  A.D.,  and  that  polygamy 
was  finally  aboli^ed  by  the  authority  of  a  number 
of  Rabbins,  who  met  at  Mayence  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  certain  Gershon,  who  died  1028  a.d. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  writer  gives  rather  dispr^)- 
portionate  relief  to  the  power  Judaism  has  shown 
of  transforming  itself  in  obedience  to  authorised 
or   self-authorised  eipoeitors,  and — after  an  ex- 

flanation  of  how  Mendelssohn  succeeded  inplAcina; 
ia  people  in  rapport  with  modem  culture,  and 
ho'w  severely  Judaism  wss  tried  by  the  ingienuitv 
of  fTOvemments  which  offered  Jews  education  and 
refiiaed  them  careers,  except  upon  the  condition, 
often  accepted,  of  conformity — we  come  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book — a  recommendation  that 
a  synod  now  should  constitute  itself,  if  necessary 
by  its  own  authority,  in  order  firstly  to  liberate 
the  spirit  of  Judaism  from  obsolete  institutions  ; 
secondly  and  chiefly,  to  revive  the  order  of  Pro- 
eelytee  of  the  Gate,  which  the  writer  beiievee 
mifrht  serve  as  an  ark  of  refuge  to  Ciiristians  and 
Mohammedans  dissatisfied  with  their  own  pro- 
viaional  religions,  or  brought  by  them  to  long  for 
ADTuetbing  higher  and  deeper  and  more  perfect ; 
ys-hile  at  any  rate  the  childran  of  mixed  marriages 
jaigbt  be  saved  to  Judaism,  if  the  Oantile  parent 
could  be  persuaded  to  become  a  proselyte  to  this 
very  mild  extent  The  writer  faUs  to  persuade 
na  that  his  religion  has  a  future. 

Ei*tni»,Oriiieal  and  BioffrajAical.  ByH.  Rogera. 
^Xiongmans  &  Co.)    These  esnys  may  be  recom- 


mended, almoet  without  reserve,  to  hard-headed 

and  half-culti  vatod  readers,  who  will  get  &om  them 
a  great  deal  of  wholesoma  mental  exercise  and 
accurate  information,  and  will  not  miss  the  Aibtlety 
which  is  sometimea  neceiaary  to  trace  the  real 
connexion  of  things.  There  is  one  essay  in  each 
volume  which  may  be  considered  as  impiesaivs 
and  fine —  that  in  the  first  volume  on  Psscal, 
that  in  the  second  on  the  vanity  and  glory  of 
literature.  Tha  latter  illiiatratea  with  abundant 
variety  and  sufiicieDt  depth  of  feeling  the  two 
propositions,  that  no  book  can  continue  to  be  read 
in  its  inlegri^  for  long,  and  that  it  is  always  an 
elevating  and  profitable  employment  to  write  a 
harmless  book  that  is  read  at  all.  The  former 
treats  with  a  good  deal  of  dignity  and  grave  emo- 
tion of  the  moral  ^d  spiritual  problems  presented 
by  Pascal's  life,  and  contains,  perhaps,  the  best 
statement  of  the  writer's  view  of  the  power  we 
actually  have  over  our  lives,  though  the  subject 
is  dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  essay  on  Locks, 
whom  Mr.  Rogers  undertakes  todefend  against  the 
strictures  of  Cousin,  who  had  accused  him  of 
fatalism  and  of  being  the  father  of  French  sensa- 
tionalism. As  an  argumentative  exercise,  Air. 
Rogers'  defence  ma^  be  satisfactory,  but  it  does 
not  show  much  sense  of  the  real  connexion  of 
the  subject,  or  any  appreciation  of  the  &ct  that 
Locke  makes  so  little  use  of  reflection,  his  second 
principle  of  knowledge,  that  his  successors  might 
well  suppose  thay  ware  introducing  a  simplifica- 
tion by  raducing  it  to  the  first.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  essays  on  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  : 
it  would  be  amusing  and  instructive  to  a  boy 
who  was  leaving  school  and  going  into  business 
to  see  how  vigorously  Mr.  Rogers  can  gntpple 
with  hypotheses  like  the  pre-established  harmony 
or  the  automatic  life  of  animals,  and  how  cleverly 
he  can  demolish  them,  especially  if  he  also  learns 
how  very  barren  such  logic  is,  and  how  much 
more  influence  a  man  has  who  suggests  a  fruitful 
idea  in  a  form  that  is  open  to  cheap  criticism  than 
the  man  who  critiuses  it.  And  a  similar  lesson 
might  be  learnt  from  the  isolated  way  in  which 
Mr.  Rogers  is  always  insisting  on  the  limita- 
tions of  human  knowledge,  as  if  it  did  us  go  id 
to  know  we  cannot  know  everything  without 
knowing  how  this  knowledge  affects  what  wu  are 
able  to  know.  The  fact  is,  that  though  Mr. 
Rogers  underrates  Confucius  (as  we  learn  from  a 
very  well-turned  essay  on  Hue's  Travfh  in  China, 
now  first  republished),  upon  this  point  ba  agrees 
with  him  more  than  he  thinks.  According  to 
Confucius,"  when  you  understand  a  thing  to  think 
that  you  understand  it,  and  when  you  do  not  un- 
derstand it  to  think  that  vou  do  not  understand 
it,  that  is  knowledge ; '  but  according  to  an 
author  from  whom  Mr.  Rogers  would  be  sorry  to 
differ,  "  If  a  man  thinketh  that  he  knoweth  any- 
thing, he  knoweth  nothing  yet  aa  be  ought  to 
know,"  The  essay  on  Luther  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  unexpressed  assumption  that  calcu- 
lated and  successful  bluster  is  a  sure  mark  of 
genius.  The  essays  on  the  history  and  structure  of 
the  English  language  are  surely  as  obsolete  as 
those  on  prison  discipline  and  reform  and  revolu- 
tion, which  have  disappeared  from  the  present 
edition.  It  is,  perhaps,  noticeable  that  none  of 
the  essays  seem  to  have  been  seriously  revised 
since  their  original  publication.  iclniTOK. 


NOTES  AND  2fSWS. 
Wb  nnderatand  that  the  Lord  Clerk  Register 
of  Scotland  will  shortly  publish  tha  Index  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Fariiameots  of  Scotland,  which  has 
been  in  course  of  preparation  for  some  years,  and 
ia  now  approaching  completion.  There  will  also 
be  published  at  the  same  time  three  new  volumes 
of  Uieee  Acts,  embracing  tha  period  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  Protectorate.  The  new  volumes  have 
been  printed  t^m  the  original  records  of  Partiii- 
ment,  once  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  and  will 
supsnede  the  two  old  volumes  referring  to  the 
same  poiod.     The  work  was  edited   by  tha  late 


Professor  Cosmo  Innas  down  to  the  period  of  hia 
death  in  1874,  and  has  been  completed  by  Mx. 
Archibald  Anderson,  M.A.,  advocate,  and  othem 
of  Profewor  Innee's  asnstants. 

ViuroB  Huoo's  new  volume  will  be  called  12  Art 
d'etrt  grand-Bire.  No  poet  has  ever  written  ao 
charmingly  aoout  children  as  ha  has.  The  suc- 
cessive deaths  of  his  sons,  Charles  and  Francois, 
made  his  two  grandchildren,  Jeanne  and  Georges, 
especially  dear  to  him.  He  had  already  made 
them  the  subject  of  his  verso  in  L'AmUe  TrrrOk. 
And  in  this  new  volume  they  are  alluded  to 
ahnost  in  every  page  j  now  directly  with  reference 
to  thoir  childish  games  and  sayings;  now  indirectiy, 
as  when  they  are  made  a  pielait  for  his  philo- 
sojAical  speculations.  One  evening  lately,  Victor 
Hugo  road  out  to  some  of  his  friends  half  a  doien 
pieces  which  he  took  at  random  from  the  manu- 
script: in  one,  called  "La  Femme  de  Georges, 
he  sees  his  grandson,  in  imagination,  grown  up 
and  in  love,  and  worthy  of  the  woman  whose  fate 
he  has  linked  to  his ;  m  another,  called  "  L'lm- 
macul^  Conception,"  which  is  very  striking  in 
form,  and  sociaDy  extremely  interesting,  he  sees  a 
number  of  beantifiil  children  playing  in  the  Tuil- 
eries  gardens  beside  their  young  mothers  ;^  tha 
whole  atmosphere  is  one  of  'purity  and  happiness 
and  trust  in  tha  highest  laws  of  nature  and 
society.  Suddenly  a  voice  is  heard,  saying  to 
the  mothers,  "You  are  prostitutes,  you  have 
sinned  agunst  the  fleqb,  your  children  are  stained 
with  a  spot  that  nothing  can  wipe  away.  The 
Immaculate  Conception  condemns  you  all  to 
shame,  only  by  celibacy  can  you  attain  everlast- 
ing salvation."  His  auditors  were  touched  and 
amazed,  for  they  recognised  the  old  genius  (M, 
Victor  Hugo  was  bom  in  1802)  fresh  and  vigorous 
as  it  was  when  the  Oritntalet  were  written.  The 
book  will  exercise  new  power  over  the  public 
mind  on  account  of  the  maturity  of  thought 
which  characterises  it.  L'Art  fetrt  fftand-p^ra 
will  probably  be  published  this  autumn.  M. 
Victor  Hugo  feels  himself  in  full  possession  of  the 
gift  of  production,  and  works  every  day  with  tha 
utmost  regularity,  but  he  withholds  his  manu- 
scripts from  tha  printer  aa  long  as  ha  possibly  can. 
Ha  corrects  with  extreme  care,  and  is  often  not 
saUalied  until  he  has  had  as  many  as  five  proofs. 
Under  the  Empire  he  had  hie  own  special  corrector 
at  Claye's — tha  printer — who  was  accustomed  to 
his  punctuation,  which  ia  well  known  to  be  quite 
peculiar  to  himselt 

The  above  will  be  followed,  either  by  two  new 
yolun.M  of  tha  Ugende  de*  Siidn.  or  by  two  other 
volun:es,  the  Quatre  VcjiU  de  CEeprit,  consisting 
of  four  books,  each  in  a  dilferent  kay :  satirical, 
dramatic,  lyrical,  and  epic. 

Om  the  first  four  days  of  the  present  week  tie 
congress  of  "  Americanists  "  was  announced  to 
be  held  at  Nancy.  No  less  than  1,200  names  are 
mentioned  by  the  Trmpi  m  hiiving  been  sent  in 
by  members  from  Canada,  Japan,  Norway,  and 
many  other  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Papers 
were  to  be  i-ead  and  discussions  held  on  ethno- 
logical and  archaeological  questions  presented  by 
the  races  and  history  of  the  American  continent. 

Tee  death  is  anno^ced,  on  the  I7tli  instant, 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  of  Eaton  Bishop,  near 
Hereford,  the  author  of  several  geo^phical  worka, 
as  well  as  of  various  articles  in  Dr.  William 
Smith's  Dictumar^  of  tie  £ibU. 

Ik  view  of  the  appointment  of  a  syndicate  at 
Cambridge  to  consider  what  additional  teachers 
or  appliances  for  teaching  are  required  in  the 
different  dapartments  of  university  study,  an 
urgent  appeal  for  the  encouragement  of  tha  study 
of  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  its  in- 
clusion in  the  curriculum,  has  been  circulated  in 
Cambridge,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  towards  the 
close  of  last^term.  The  subject  of  this  appeal 
cannot  be  discussed  before  the  beginning  of  next 
term  (in  October),  at  the  earliest  It  deaervea  to 
b3  conndered,  howerer,  not  only  I7  the  UiiiTer- 
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ioa  to  it. 

IiT  leFerence  to  tha  coatroTeray  between  Qio 
Bojol  Irish  Academy  and  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes, 
the  gentleman  irbo  levised  the  copy  of  the  MS. 
has  compkined  of  our  note  of  June  26.  We 
answer  that  it  waa  not  our  intention  in  that 
Bot«  to  make  any  persoaal  attack  upon  him. 
The  personal  form  in  which  our  criticism  was 
expressed  was  due  to  the  accident  thftt  the 
writer  had  at  tlie  moment  before  him  a  com- 
municatioD  of  Mr.  Whitley  Stokea  printed  in  the 
ifenu  Celtique,  in  which  the  criticism  of  the  re- 
vieer'B  work  took  that  form.  We  apolopse,  as 
"we  feel  bonnd  to  do,  for  implyiog  that  the  reviser 
of  the  MS.  was  a  person  Imowinjf  but  little  of  the 
Iriah  language,  hut  we  reassert  as  strongly  as  may 
bo  OUT  former  criticism  in  refbrence  to  the  un- 
Batisfactory  character  oi'the  revision  iteelf,  as  thia 
opinion  ie  founded  upon  a  minute  examination  of 
the  work  OD  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  note. 

Mbbbbb.  Chatto  ahd  Winbds  have  in  the 
press  a  new  work  hy  Mr.  Hspworth  Dixon,  en- 
titled WAite  Cbaquesi:  Americain  1675. 

Thb  same  firm  have  in  preparation  Jotepfi  and 
hit  Brttkrm  :  ••  S<-npCu>-al  Drama,  by  C.  O.  WeUs. 
The  work  will  have  prelixed  aa  an  Introduction 
Mr.  Swinburne's  article  in  the  FortrugHlij  Raeieip 
entitled  "  An  Unknown  FoeL" 

Wis  understand  that  a  second  series  of  poami 
entitled  Nitoea  ItiiUa,  by  Kr.  John  M'Cosh,  is  to 
1m  published  in  Uctolier  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  the  author  havinjj;  dropped  the  incognito  of 
*  Nimentdno." 

A  C0RBESC0I1DE.VT  St  Lima  writes  under  dale 
June  12:— 

"Dr.  Kewmsii's  'abjure  pri<»C  of  Lima'  haa 
passed  anar,  touring  n  Toid  ia  the  literary  and 
religio-palitical  rikokit  of  Peru  which  no  ono  at  pro- 
flsnt  seems  competont  tu  fill.  Francisco  de  Puula 
GorraUi  Vigil  was  born  in  T^tona  in  1703,  and,  after 
pursuing  hia  studiL-a  in  Artiquipa  was  orJainni  a 
priest  in  tlie  Ronuin  Cntliotic  Church.  In  1826  ha 
was  choBon  to  rtpresent  his  native  provinee  in  the 
first  Congress  of  the  3'oung  Republic,  and  at  once 
allieil  himaelf  with  the  liberal  party.  In  1848  was 
pabiidied  in  six  volumes  his  defence  of  gorero- 
menti  against  the  prelonsions  of  the  Boman  Curia, 
Ihis  work  was  in^bibiteU  by  the  Pope.  In  1852 
Hjpenred  his  ndditinnii  1o  the  same  vaA.  In  18(>£ 
the  defence  of  tbo  nuthoriiy  of  bishops  was  published 
in  four  votumcs.  In  lBe3,  also  in  four  Tolumes,  The 
Jtsvitt  wnB  given  to  the  public.     Bcsidi'S  these  ho 

K.bliihed  works  on  liberty  of  worship,  on  the  Jew 
ertara  attktr.  on  thu  oiitlenco  of  God  and  the  future 


life,  I 


if  diMth ;   and  ii 


1  the  pui 
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Tolomee  in  maiiti>KTtpt  remain  unpublished.  The 
Church  antliorttii<s  hnvo  denied  him  Christinn  bttriHl. 
but  eould  not  prevent  hii  interment  iu  consecratHl 
ground.  The  funcrnl  wnHtskm  advantsj^of  to  make 
a  kind  of  silent  proti-st  agninst  the  Choreh.  The 
HMona  of  hU  nntionaliiii'S  miistned  iu  grrat  nQin- 
bers,  although  thu  decensvd  did  not  belong  to  that 
body.  Thi-  Italians,  th"  French,  and  Ihe  German 
Msidonte  nlw  np|»Tati!d  in  force,  while  England  vna 
represi-Bted  by  hir  minister  resident.  Mr.  St.  John. 
It  is  ostimntcd  thnt  some.  2^.000  persons  were  pre- 
■enb,  Cotigress  hnrl  fssucd  a  decree  suspending  all 
buainesa  in  tlie  two  cities  of  Lima  and  Gillao.  Dur- 
ing some  twunty-Sre  years  Dr.  Vigil  filled  the  offic« 
of  Dircclur  of  the  Saiional  Library  in  Lima." 

The  third  field  meeting  of  the  Woolhope  Na- 
taralists'  Olub  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  13,  in 
tho  Ysle  of  the  Motmuw.  The  curious  colum- 
baria of  the  Kni);hts  Hospitallers  at  Onrway 
were  inspected,  and  a  visit  paid  to  the  sdjoiniDg 
church,  which  contains  among  other  features  of 
intereet  a  chancel  arch,  the  outline  of  the  soiFit  of 
which  is  cut  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  projecting 
trefoils.  It  has  rather  a  Ijaracenic  look,  and  is 
Krobablj  unique  in  construction.  In  the  passage 
Icnduig  to  the  detached  fortrees-belfry  a  stone 


cross  has  been  fimod  of  unusual  chanuter.  In 
ite  cenbe  is  a  lozenge,  within  which  is  canted  a 
baud  in  tlu>  form  known  as  the  "  manua  benadic- 
tionis,"  The  same  emblem  hsa  bean  fband  on 
establishments  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  the 
south  of  Suiope,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
other  instancs  of  ita  occunence  in  England.  The 
OLub  next  proceeded  to  Scen&ith  Castle  and 
Church — the  former  a  border-forCreas  of  traparium 
shape,  with  a  circular  keep ;  the  latter  a  very  in- 
teresting' huildiDg,  chiefly  in  the  Decorated  style, 
and  coataimng,  as  an  altar~clath,  a  velvet  cope  of 
si  ngiUai  beauty.  Scenfrith  Castle  was  often  visited 
hy  John  and  Henry  III.,  and  probably  fell  into 
ruins  after  Glyndwr's  rebellion.  The  same  &te 
befell  the  neighboiuing  and  tnore  important  for- 
treee  of  Grosmont,  witliin  the  walls  of  which  was 
bom  the  heroic  Duke  of  Lancaster,  known  as 
"  Henry  of  Grosmont,"  and  beside  which  Prince 
Henry  (afterwards  Henry  V.)  defeated  the  in- 
surant Welsh  in  I40e.  The  entire  district  of 
Gwent  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  full  of 
historic  sites,  but  its  comparative  maccessihillty 
has  hitherto  preserved  it  from  the  profane  foot  of 
the  mere  tourist. 

Pridcb  Lvciek  Bonaparte  has  been  making  a 
tour  through  Herefordahira  and  the  Welsh  Border 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  dialects  of  the 
district. 

Mb.  Abbbr  has  nearly  finished  the  second 
volume  of  hie  Trmacr^t  of  the  Regittett  of  the 
StrUionert'  Company.  It  will  be  issued  next 
month.     The  third  volume  is  also  in  hand. 

Dk,  Bbinsi.e;  Kicholsox  has  Just  pointed  out 
three  linee  in  Shakspere's  Venua  and  .^fjonts  which 
may  perhaps  be  taken  to  establish  the  writing  of 
the  poem  in  169S,  the  year  of  its  registry  on  the 
Btationats' Company's  books,  and  of  its  publication. 
These  lines  are  608-610,  in  which  Venus,  speak- 
of  Adonis's  lips,  eays:^ 

"  0,  neser  let  their  crimson  liusries  weare  '. 
And  OS  they  lest,  their  vetdour  still  endure, 
To  driu)  in/eclum  froai  l/te  dangennu  yean! 
That  the  star-gazers,  hnuing  writ  on  deatlii 
May  toy,  the  plagac  ia  baniihl  by  thy  breath," 
Now  we  know  from  Stone's  Annaiet,  p.  1,274,  that 
in  1603  the  pest  or  plague  "  was  verie  hot  in  that 
citie"  (Landon),Bnd  that  from  December  29, 15iJ2, 
to  December  30, 16U3,  there  died  of  the  plague 
"within  the  Citie  and  liberties"  10,675  pareons. 
We  know  also  from  the  Semembraneia  Record* 
of  the  City,  that  on  February  3,  1603,  the  Lards 
of  the  Council  wrote  "  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
restrain  until  further  order  all  public  plays  and 
interludes  within  live  miles  of  the  City  of  liondon, 
on  account  of  the  plague  "  (Overall's  tnd^,  p.  5d) : 
and  we  may  thus  perhaps  assume  that  Shakspere's 
dramaljc  work  being  stopped,  he  at  once  wrottt  hie 
first  poem,  in  March  to  April  1603 — it  was  regis- 
tered on  April  18 — and  that  in  his  retirenient  at 
Stratford,  of  hie  country  life  at  which  the  poem 
is  so  full  (AcADEitx,  August  16,  1674,  p.  170, 
col.  1).  If  Shakspere's  choice  of  Venns'a  amour 
as  hie  subject  at  such  a  time  reminds  us  un- 
pleaauitlv  of  Boccaccio's  stury-telJers  in  his  Decn- 
merone  Juring  the  plague  at  Florence  in  134d, 
we  cannot  help  it.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
the  question.  Mr.  Richard  Simpson  urges  that 
the  I'envt  lines  rBfar,  not  to  a  deadly  year  in 
which  the  plague  was  actually  rasing,  like  1603, 
but  to  a  "  dangerous  "  one  for  which  the  plague 
was  prophesied  but  d  id  not  appear,  so  that  the 
Zadkiele  of  tbo  time  could  rightly  excuse  the  falsi- 
fication of  tiieir  prophecies,  and  say,  "  tbo  plague 
is  banished  by  thy  [.4donis']  breath."  Huch  a 
vear,  for  instance,  was  168>!,  "the  wonderful 
year,"  when  disasters  dire  were  to  happen,  but  did 
not--though  the  Armada  came  and  went — and, 
as  Gabriel  Harvey  wrote,  the  only  wonder  was 
that  no  wonder  came  about. 


Mr.  W.  Nivbrs,  whose  lUitlratum*  <f  OW 
WonittttrAire  Zfousss  we  reviewed  some  time  ago, 
is  DOW  engaged  in  a  similar  work  on  the  old 


bonaes  of  Warwickshire.  It  will  ba  in  two 
volumes  each  taking  one  of  the  pariiamentBTT' 
divisions  of  tbe  coun^.  Moat  of  toe  plates  fat 
the  first  volume  are  finished  and  tbe  prospectus 
will  be  issued  in  a  few  days. 

TsB  eoKteuts  of  the  current  EdiiJmrgh  Hettima 
are  more  miscellanaous  than  usual ;  a  review  of 
the  Life  of  Thornaldtm,  rather  disparaging  to  the 
private  chaiaeter  of  the  man  and  rating  the  artist 
mIow  Qiheon  as  well  as  below  Flaxman ;  a  rather 
perfunctory  notice  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  work  on 
Earlv  InetitutioDB,  with  special  reference  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  early  Iriah  civility;  an  account 
of  the  philosophy  of  Mencius,  the  succeesor  of 
Confucius  and  his  rival  in  popiilar  &me,  which  is- 
interesting,  though  we  cannot  exactly  tell  what 
the  writer  means  by  calling  Hih-Tsze — a  writer 
whose  leading  doctrine  of  diuuteioetad  lave  was 
attacked  by  Mencius— "  the  Chinese  Bentham;" 
an  article  on  "  The  Children  of  the  State,"  in 
which  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior's  Beport  on  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  pauper  schools  is  vindicated  against 
Mr.  Tu^U's  curiously  Uiogical  attacks ;  a  review 
of  Mr.  Csrlyle'a  Early  Kingt  of  Nonoay,  whidi 
aims  at  supplying  some  of  the  many  gaps  in  Us- 
"  brilliant  but  most  kaleidoscopic  sketch  ; "  aad 
one  of  Giegorovius's  recent  work  on  Lucreiia 
Borgia,  which  does  a  good  deal  to  dispel  the 
atmosphere  of  myth  and  mystery  which  surrounda 
the  golden-haired  lady  of  ill-fame.  It  is  generally 
forgotten  that  Lucrezia  died  at  thirty-nine,  after 
living  for  seventeen  years  without  renroach  at  tbe 
Court  of  Ferrara,  so  that  the  iucrediele  atrocities 
attributed  to  her  must  all  have  been  committed  in 
the  seven  years  between  her  first  and  her  last 
marriage,  tiiat  is,  at  an  age  when  very  little 
responsibility  could  attach  to  her  other's  daughter 
for  asuating  passively  in  manv  discreditable  scenes, 
while  of  positive  evidence  o/  her  share  in  actual 
crimes  there  is  really  none.  A  review  of  Peacock's- 
Works,  the  Life  of  Murchison,  Dr.  KichardsoD's 
Cantor  Lectures  on  .\lcohol,  and  a  paidtic  aiticlB 
on  "  Ekiffland  and  Russia  in  the  East "  compdetea 
the  number, 

A  hhbli  and  interesting  article  in  the  Sestte 
du  Dbilt  Mondei  of  July  16,  by  M.  Emile  de 
Iiaveleye,  describes  the  metliod  of  the  naw 
"  realistic "  school  of  economists  which  has- 
gained  almost  exclusive  possession  of  tbe  field 
among  German  profesBo»  of  poUUcal  economy, 
and  has  strenuous  advocaten  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Bel^um,  Denmark,  and  even  England.  The 
realistic  school  discards  abstractions  and  assump- 
tions of  natural  and  universal  ecoiutmic  laws- 
deducihle  &om  the  principle  of  individual  inte- 
rest, basing  its  conclusions  on  iJie  inveetigation  of 
historical  and  existing  iacts  and  their  canaes. 
M,  de  Laveleje  ui^es  that  it  is  only  by  tJu» 
method  that  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  can 
be  successfuUv  encounteredj  since  the  chief  expo- 
nents of  mojem  Socialism,  such  as  Eaxl  Maix. 


instance,  that  labour  is  the  sole  cause  and  consti- 
tuent of  value,  and  capita  only  of  accumulated 

In  opposition  to  tho  old  theory  of  an  aggregate 
wages  fund,  the  proportion  of  which  to  the  num~ 
her  of  labourers  was  supposod  to  determine  the 
rate  of  wages  in  each  country,  M.  de  Laveleja 
instances  some  curious  tacts  respecting  the  actual 
diversities  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  Belgium.  At 
the  very  time  at  which  he  was  writing  Uie  article^ 
he  was  paying  1  ir.  60  c.  a  day  to  haymakers  at 
his  country-eeat  near  Ypree,  while  at  Li^ 
(where  he  liolds  a  chair  of  Political  Economy)  t£* 
rate  is  4  fir.  a  day.  Again,  in  tbe  Campine,  the 
agricultural  labourer  does  more  work  for  I  fr.  26  c 
a  day  than  he  does  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
for  3  fr.  50  c.  M.  de  Laveleye's  article  is  entitlad 
"  Les  Tendances  NouvoUes  de  I'Economia  Poli- 
tique et  du  Socialisme." 


Mb.  O.  VioHjbkh)  has  in  the  press  an  edi&») 
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if  the  SluHiaufa  Saga,  which  nlateB  the  UstoTy 
>f  Icelaad,  especially  in  the  ihirteenth  century  up 
.o  the  union  with  Norway.  The  text  will  be  ac- 
iompaiiied  by  an  English  Teraion.     Two  volumes, 

Jso,  of  the  Icelandic  aeriea  broufiht  out  under  the 
uperintendence  of  the  Uastar  of  Hie  RoUs,  have 
eft  5Ir.  Vigfiiason  for  the  printarB.  The  firet  of 
hoBe  coDtoim  the  Orlmeyinga  Saga,  being  the 
ives  of  the  Earls  of  Oliney  from  the  earliest 
ime  down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
he  Magnut  Saga  Eigja-jari*,  the  life  of  St  Magnus; 
he  second  consists  of  the  HiUconar  Saga,  or  life  of 
i-iag  Hakon. 

Mr.  MAeF^BBO!!  desires  na  to  raentioD  that  the 
inaccuracy  in  the  chronolofry  of  the  Ghmnlartg 
Saga  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  reviewinc' 
Thref  ybrthem  Love  Taie*  was  merely  a  clerical 
error,  the  numeral  three  having  been  used  instead 

Ix  our  obituary  notice  of  the  Daniah  poet 
Liudi'i^  Budtcber  last  year,  we  expressed  a  wish 
rhat  the  Tarioua  events  of  his  truly  poetical  life 
ni^ht  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  memoir.  That 
ivish  has  now  been  fulfilled  in  the  publication  of  a 
imall  volume  (Ludiiig  Bodtelier.  El  Digterlio 
ikiidrct  af  Al.  Schamecker.  Wroblewsky :  Copen- 
3iig«n),  which  has  just  reached  us.  Herr  Schu- 
siocher  deprecates  the  idea  of  thie  being  in  any 
^y  an  exhaustive  or  critical  memoir  of  the 
emineat  poet,  but  aa  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and 
marfrinalia  it  is  very  valuable.  Among  the  new 
facts  recorded  is  this,  that  Oehlenschlager,  when 
he  was  a  raw  vouth,  was  iised  to  come  over  to 
the  Bixltchars'  house  and  act  with  the  children  in 
small  comediee  and  halbts.  Not  the  least  amusing 
chapters  of  the  book  are  those  that  deal  with 
Biidtcher's  life  in  Rome,  alone,  or  in  close  fellow- 
ibip  with  Tborwaldaen.  There  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  poet  in  his  old  age  opposite  the 
title-page. 

FsoM  the  University  of  Wisconsin  we  have 
received  a  curious  little  contribution  to  phUolc^cal 
literature.  It  is  an  apoiopv  for  the  Noras  "  Maal- 
ibg,"  the  effort  of  certain  Norwegians  tore-create  a 
nAtiomil  lanfruage  by  patching  together  the  crum- 
bling dialects  of  the  vsrions  districts  into  a  cohe- 
rent tongue.  Tk\6\\tt\&^ak{IirtNonkeMruii»ng. 
Ai'R.  B.  Anderson,  M.A,  Chicago),  says  everything 
thnt  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  movement  which 
the  Ac  A  Dm  Y  has  always  followed  the  most 
tboughtfal  echoUra  of  Scandinavia  in  condemning. 
The  literature  of  Norway  is  already  too  much  cut 
>ir  froin  the  ^ipreciation  of  Europe ;  its  books  can, 
lowever,  at  leuit  be  read  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
it  is  wished  by  the  creation  of  a  new  tongue  to 
«0dict  the  influence  of  native  thought  still  more, 
md  to  render  Norse  as  uncouth  a  language  as 
Finmsh.  It  appeara  from  Mr.  Anderson's  book 
;h&t  the  subject  has  beeo  widely  discussed  among 
^forsemeu  in  America,  and  this  volume  is  intended 
O  illustrate  as  well  as  to  iustitV.  The  great 
nitera  of  Norway  are  wholly  adverse  to  the 
unovation.  One  learned  bnteccentric  philologist, 
var  Assen,  and  one  clever  young  poet,  Kristofi'er 
■naon,  have  given  the  cause  taeir  support,  but 
he  other  names  connected  with  it  are  obscure, 
"be  leader,  Vinje,  a  man  of  move  tmcnlence  than 
^ent,  is  dead,  and  since  then  the  movement  has 
uo^Fuished.  Mr.  Anderaon  suppleownts  his  clever 
±tle  book  with  a  specimen  of  the  new  langnage, 
lau  Per  og  ho  Bergit,  a  prose  tale  by  Janson. 

A  sovEi,  entitled  Liuadel,  or,  In  Slonu  -Placet, 
y  Mrs.  Julius  Pollock,  will  he  published  imme- 
lately  by  Messra.  Tinsley,  Kirs.  Julius  Pollock 
.  sister-in-law  to  Lady  Pollock,  a  well-known 
mtributor  to  periodical  literature. 

Thb  Trustees  of  the  British  Unseam  have  just 
mAe  two  separate  appoinbnenla  in  the  Dejttrt- 
iMit  of  Printed  Booln  which  will  give  general 
ittsfaction  to  liteiaij  people.  ifr.  Qeorge 
loUan  is  made  Keeper,  ni  Uie  room  of  Hr.  W.  B. 
if,  wha  rstiTM ;  and  Mr,  Richard  Oamatt, 
aOtae  «f  Mtktuf  SMUf  and  a  wry  el 


yohime  of  IdgUi  and  Epigrarm  trotD  the  Onek 
An^ology,  is  appointed  .Assistant  Keeper. 

A.  ooRBnpoNnroiT  of  the  Timm  at  Rome  le- 
porta  that  an  intereeting  discovery  of  Irish  MSS. 

of  the  time  of  St.  Columba  baa  been  made  at 
Milan,  including  a  part  of  a  glossary  of  the  Irish 
language.  These  ooce  formed  part  of  the  library 
of  the  monastery  at  Bobbio,  and,  with  others, 
were  placed  by  3t.  Charles  Borromeo  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Mihin.  The  Chevalier 
Nigra  is  said  to  be  preparii^  a  work  on  theae 
MSS.  for  publication.  Ascoli  has  also  a  work  in 
the  press  upon  the  same  subject. 

A  COLCBcnoK  of  unpublished  Consistorial  Acts 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  al&irs  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  has  been  made  by  I)r.  Maziere  Brady, 
during  his  researches  among  the  libiarias  and 
archives  In  Rome.  Dr.  Brady  has  also  found 
various  confidential  reports  made  to  the  Popes 
coDceming  Ijie  state  of  religion  in  England  dnnng 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Eoyal  Archaeological  Institute  met  on 
Tuesday  last  at  Canterbury,  under  the  preaidency 
of  Sir  Walter  James.  After  the  opening  address 
and  preliminary  business  the  company  proceeded, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Brent,  F.S.A., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C,B.,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  to 
walk  about  the  city.  The  first  place  of  interest 
visited  was  the  Dane  John.     The  city  walls  and 

offered  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mound  at  that  spot. 
The  company  next  proceeded  to  inspect  the  castle, 
the  date  of  the  building  of  which  caused  some 
discussion,  the  genern]  opinion  being  that  it  was 
about  the  time  of  William  liufus,  and  certainly 
not  later  than  that  of  Henry  11.  An  old  hospital 
for  poor  priests,  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  ol  St. 
Pandras,  and  the  old  church  of  St,  Martin's  were 
afterwards  visited.  A  temporary  museum  at  St. 
Augustine's  College,  and  another  in  the  Cathedral 
I'ibrary  have  been  arranged,  at  which  ore  stored 
objects  of  great  interest.  Three  sections— Anti- 
quities, Architecture,  and  History. — will  hold 
meetings,  the  presidents  being  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  and  Dean  Stanley  re- 
Bpectively.  The  programme  proposed  to  be  got 
throug'h  is  a  heavy  one,  but  agreeably  diverMfied. 
On  Wednesday  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  sec- 
tions at  ten  o'clock,  a  journey  to  Chilham  Oostle 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  conveisaiione  in  the 
evening;  on  Thursday  afternoon  an  excunion  t« 
Richborongh  and  Sandwich,  and  a  meeting  in  the 
evening.  Friday  was  to  be  spent  in  Canterbury, 
with  meetings  of  sections,  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
discourse  on  and  inspection  of  the  cathedraL 
An  excursion  to  Hythe  end  neighbourhood  will  be 
made  to-day. 

Laux  Fraijklis,  the  wife  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, died  on  Sunday  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-three.  A  full  account  of  ber  numerous 
journeys  and  indefatigable  labours  in  the  aenrch 
for  her  husband  will  be  found  gracefully  given  in 
the  Timet  of  the  19th. 

Tbe  following  Parliamentary  papers  have  lately 
been  published : — Further  Papeie  respecting  Laws, 
Ordinances  and  Regulations  lelating  to  Monastic 
and  Conventual  Institutions   in  various  Foreign 


the  Appointment  of  a  CommisBion  to  investigate 
certain  chafes  against  the  Gaekwar  (price  Is.  8rf.); 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Oommiseioaers 
on  the  Administrative  Departments  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  with  Index,  &c.  fprioe  6».) ;  Agricul- 
tural Statbtica of  Ireland  for  1873  (3t.  Sd.);  'Re- 
port of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  for  1874 
(price  If.  Sd.) ;  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Inspecton  of  Salmon  Fisheries  in  England  and 
Walee  (price  lid.) ;  The  Report  of  the  Prwident 
of  Qneen's  College,  Belfast  (price  7id.) ;  Abstracts 
of  Returns  made  of  Wrecks,  Casualties  and 
CoUisioM  OB  the  OoMts  of  the  United  Kii^om, 
&c,  with  Charts  (price  7*.  0d.) ;  Report  from  the 


Select  Committee  on  Acts  of  Parliament  (pTic« 
S«.) ;  General  Report  bj  Captain  Tvlet  upon 
Railway  Accidents  during  ]rt74  (iirice  BJa.); 
First  Report  of  the  Sel.'ct  f^ommittee  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  on  Immigration  and 
Colonisation  (price  Hd.);  Report  of  II.M.  Secri^ 
tajies  of  Emhajsy  and  Ijegarion  on  Manu&cturea, 
Commerca,  &c.  (price  f  rf.) :  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  in  England  and 
Wales  (price  2d.  )  ■  Forty-third  Report  from  ths 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  (pries 


We  learn  that  Dr.  R.  B.  K.  Walker,  who  ha« 
been  ten  years  located  at  the  Gaboon,  where  he 
has  mastered  most  of  the  native  dialects,  and  made 
many  explcraiions  into  the  interior  for  the  Geognk- 
phical  Hociety,  and  with  the  French  expeditions, 
IS  now  at  Madrid  on  his  way  home,  with  the  in- 
tention ofpriblishing  hi.'  twenty-five  years'  expe- 
rience in  Equatorial  AlHca,  during  which  time  ne 
has  visited  nearly  all  the  colonies  and  countries 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  is  perfectly  converaant 
with  their  geopraphy,  ethnology,  natural  history, 
and  trade  product!". 

AKBPORTwas  rend,  at  the  recent  meetii^  of  tba 
Geographical  Society  of  llerlin,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  German  expeditions  to  Central  Afriea^ 
from  which  it  appears  that,  of  the  hnndred  Kont- 
manoa  who  had  been  brought  nt  a  cnnsidembla 
cost  from  St,  Paul  dn  l,rfianda,  seventy  had  died 
before  they  reached  the  (ierman  station  at  Chia- 
chorro.  IJr.  Gtissrddt,  the  chief  of  the  main  ex- 
pedition, proposes,  however,  to  attempt  to  maha 
his  way  vrithout  any  other  European,  and  accom- 
panied only  by  the  thirty  survivora ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  season  of  the  ytiar  permitted,  he  would 
advance  icto  the  country  north  of  the  Quillu. 
In  the  meanwhile  Slajor  von  >rechow  and  Dr. 
I.^eseaux  are  to  remain  on  the  coast  with  Dr. 
FalkenatL'iu,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  station 
has  been  entrusted.  The  reports  received  from 
I>r.  Leuz  are  iavourable.  lie  is  still  on  tbo 
Gaboon,  but  proposed,  as  f^oou  as  the  neceeaaiy 
arrangements  were  eoiujilfteil,  to  make  a  new  ex- 
ploration in  the  interior  of  the  Gaboon  territory. 
The  living  gorilla  which  ho  had  captured  had 
been  safely  conveyed  to  a  stntion  on  the  Oyowee, 
and  sent  from  thence  to  Furopp.  so  that  we  may 
expect  to  bear  of  its  ppm^dv  arrival. 

The  Society  regrets  that  no  direct  communica- 
tions have  been  received  from  Major  von  Tlomayer, 
who  had  gone  south.  But  it  is  conjectured  that 
his  reports  may  hare  Ven  addressed  personally  ta 
the  President,  Profc?^or  Il»;-tian,  and  in  that  cose 
they  would  have  been  forwarded  to  South  Am*- 
rica,  where  the  latter  is  enijagM  in  luahing  acien- 
tific  observations. 

The  recently  formed  Gontiftu  .\bvHiiiiian  Com- 
pany has  select<>d  twenty  of  ila  members  to  tak* 
part  in  an  expedition  to  Shoa,  the  soutbemmoat 
province  of  Abyssinia,  which  is  to  be  under  tbo 
direction  of  the' president,  Ilerr  Wuldemar  Keug^, 
The  Austrian  Lloyd's  Steam  Company  have  entered 
into  an  engagement  to  allow  their  steamers,  on  ths 
Trieste  and  Bombay  line,  to  call  regularly  at  tba 
port  of  Obok  to  receive  and  deliver  the  mul-bags 
of  the  expedition,  and  it  is  understood  that  Herr 
Reug^  will  enter  upon  his  projected  undertakiiig 
he  has  completed  the  pKliminaiy  a^■ 
i,  which  he  is  conducting  with  tha 
advice  and  co-ouoration  of  ]>r.  Nachtigal  and 
Baron  von  Richthofen,  Prcaidenl  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  Berlin.  Herr  lleugfi  is  es]>ecial]y 
well  fitted  for  the  prosecution  of  an  Abyssinian 
expedition,  as  in  addition  to  the  experience  gained 
by  a  previous  prolonged  residence  in  the  East,  he 
has  spent  more  than  two  yeara  in  the  Abyssinian 
territory,  from  which  he  has  recently  returned, 
and  has  stood  for  a  time  in  intimate  personal 
nlations  with  the  king,  Memelek,  of  Shoa.  Thla 
prince  is  reported  tA  be  fayounbla  to  the  projected 
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Mttlement  of  ft  Oemuw  trading  station  in  his 
eapiUl^  AnkuW;  uid  tlie  promoten  of  the  an- 
dertaking  hope  that  in  retum  for  Buch  aerrieea  M 
the  Qenuaiu  can  render,  b;  teaching  him  how  to 
angment  the  elGctenc;  of  his  troopa,  he  may  be 
diapoeed  to  facilitate  their  trade-operations.  The 
plans  of  the  compaoj,  which  is  independent  of 
the  Garman  Ooventment  and  strictlv  private,  in- 
clude projecta  for  a  carefully  condacted  sciea- 
ti£c  exploration  of  the  country,  and  eitenaive 
Mhemes  for  the  general  civilisation  and  colonisa- 
tion of  the  Shoa  tenitorY,  for  -which  purpose 
encouragement  is  to  be  given  to  the  emigration 
from  Germany  of  military  men,  doctoca  and 
chemists,  enginaera  and  artisans  of  every  kind,  for 
whom  the  neceasary  arms,  instmmeDts  and  tools 
are  to  he  provided.  Whatever  may  be  the  &te  of 
this  projected  colony,  with  its  Utopian  schemeb  for 
African  civilisation,  it  would  appear  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Herr  Beug^,  whose  professional  experi'- 
ence  as  a  civil  engineer  gives  weterht  to  hia  opmion 
that  the  nature  of  the  country  is  favourable  for 
the  makitig  of  roads ;  and  that  the  character  of  the 
climate,  and  the  extraordinary  richness  and  vatietf 
of  its  natural  products,  combine  to  render  it  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  occupation  of  Europeans. 
Besides  objects  of  a  local  nature,  as  elephants' 
tuslcs,  tortoiseshell,  ostriches,  and  pearls,  the  com- 
pany will  be  able  to  obtain  by  purchase,  or  barter, 
abundant  supplies  of  cofiee,  spices,  indigo,  gum- 
Arahic,  India-rubber,  wax,  and  numerous  aroma- 
tic substances,  as  myrrh,  frankincense,  &a.  The 
members  of  the  company  who  engage  to  settle  in 
the  Shoo  country  are  required  to  bind  themselves 
to  give  the  association  tne  benefit  of  their  labour 
for  three  years,  and  to  pay  a  premium  of  3,000 
marks  towards  the  general  expenses  of  the  under- 
takins,  in  the  net  ammal  receipts  of  which  they 
will  ahaie  equally. 

It  is  nported  that  the  Swedish  Government  has 
announced  its  intention  of  sending  to  the  Qeojira- 
phical  Oongreas  at  Paris  an  enormous  aerolite.  The 
atone  is,  however,  of  such  caiosssl  dimensions, 
that  it  cannot  be  brought  into  tho  hall  or  galleries 
of  the  general  exhibition,  but  must  be  deposited 
outside  the  building,  and  will  probably  be  placed 
on  the  terrace  walk  of  the  gsjiiena  of  the 
Tuileries. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Aaaodation  at  Wiirtemberg,  which  was  held  at 
Bieberach,  the  special  attention  of  the  members 
was  directed  to  the  pile-dwellinps  lately  discovered 
between  Schussenried  and  Buchau.  These  inte- 
resting remains  have  been  lately  found  at  about 
40  mStrea  from  the  south-eastern  margin  of  the 
former  basin  of  the  Feder  Lake,  where  peat  is 
bdng  rused,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  situated 
on  an  ialand,  or  at  all  events  some  shallow  portion 
of  the  lake.  Here  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below 
the  turf  a  layer  of  earth  whs  found  intermingled 
with  numerous  bones  of  the  ot,  deer,  dog,  awue, 
;  earthenware  remains,  among  which  were 
large  number  of 
'    '  '    every  variety 

,  ..  —   ..  _p„    There  were 

also  nuts  and  seeds,  fte.  The  piles,  which  had  been 
inserted  vertically  and  obliquely  across  one  ano- 
ther are  of  oak  and  ash,  but  pine,  birch,  haiel 
wood  and  larch  had  also  been  ussd  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  huts,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  older  than  the  Swiss  lacustrine 
dwellings,  but  more  recent  than  the  remains 
brought  to  light  some  time  since  from  the  neigh- 
bouring sources  of  the  Schuss. 

Opidic-skoeino  has  hitherto  been  popularly 
supposed  to  have  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  the 
Chinese,  unGttdn)r  them,  m  fact,  for  all  mental  and 
bodily  labour.  JS.M.'s  Vice-Oonsul  at  Kiukiang, 
however,  has  seen  reason  to  modifv  his  precon- 
ceived notions  on  this  subject,  ana  his  remarks 
axe  decidedly  worthy  of  consideration  :— 

"  I>iiriiig  my  tour  on  the  Upper  Ysnu-tsM  and  in 
Siechueo.*^  he  reports  to  the  Foreign  Offlcs,  "I  was 
thrown  iAothaewwest  relations  iri£  junk  sulon  and 


(Kc. ;  earcnenwara  remains,  among  ' 
sevu^l  perfect  jara,  and  a  large 
we^wns,  shaped  and  omnmented  in  e' 
of  form  peculiar  to  the  ^tone  age. 


much  Btmck  with  the  effect  it  had  on 
them.  Their  work  was  of  the  hardest  and  rudest, 
rising  at  four  and  working,  with  hardly  any  iDtennia- 
sioa,  till  dark,  having  constantly  to  strip  and  plunge 
into  the  ttream  in  all  sMsons,  and  this  when  in  the 
most  dangerous  patls.  The  quantity  of  food  they 
eat  was  simply  prodigious,  and  from  this  and  thtar 
work  it  iseiDS  fairly  to  be  inferred  tbat  their  consti- 
tution was  roliust.  The  two  moat  addicted  to  the 
habit  vers  the  pilot  and  the  ship's  cook.  On  the 
incessact  wstchfulneas  and  steady  nerve  of  the  former 
the  safety  of  the  junk  and  all  on  board  frequently  de- 
pended ;  wbil?  the  second  worked  bo  hard  &om  3  A.M. 
to  10  F.K.,  and  often  longer,  and  seemed  so  independent 
of  sleep  or  rest,  that  to  cati^b  him  seated  or  idle  was 
Bufficieut  causa  for  good-humoured  banter.  This 
latter  hud  a  conserve  of  opium  and  sugar,  which  he 
chewed  during  the  day,  as  he  was  only  able  to  smoke 
nt  night.  1  do  not  imagine  that  the  Szecbaen  drug 
difierB  Buffioiently  from  the  Indian  to  account  for 
inslancea    of  harmless   smoking  ;  nor   on    the 


other  hand  do  I  wish  ti 


smoking  do4a  no  harm  ;  Lut  my  _  .  _._ 

regard  lo  it  has  been  much  modified  ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  tbe  habit  can  and  does  exist 
without  detriment  to  health  or  capability,  merely 
affinding  a  solace  and  a  siimnlsnt." 

Thb  ravages  committed  by  the  small  red-legged 
grasshopper,  Caiuplmiu  tprelvt,  in  the  Western 
States  of  the  American  Union,  have  within  the 
last  few  weeks  reachedamostalarming  pitch, and 
the  columns  of  the  American  joiumals  are  full  of 


process 


of  the  8 


r  less  destructive  i 
t  country  at  the  a 


at  W  aahington  gives  the  JWlowing-  in- 
formatioQ  on  the  subject  of  post  visitations  of  the 
dreaded  "  hoppers."  The  earliest  record  of  locust 
■"■'■~"°  ■"  America  is  given,  he  writes,  by  Mr. 


Guatemala.  Thr<  J^uit 
have  also  left  records  of  visitations  in  that  State 
for  numbers  of  yeara  between  1722  and  1765;  and 
in  the  present  century  they  are  reported  in  the 
same  State  in  1827,  1828,  1834,  1808, 1846,  and 
1866,  though  in  all  probability  the  insect  \a  this 
instance  is  a  different  species  from  the  one  operat- 
ing esst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  history  of 
the  Red  River  settlements,  according  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Taylor,  presents  a  Bimilaj  proportion  of  yeara 
of  suffering  and  exemption,  the  locusts  having  ap- 
peared in  1818  and  1819,  then  a  long  interval 
to  1867  and  1868,  then  to  1864  and  1865,  1867  to 
1870,  and  1871  to  1875,  the  last  seven  yeara 
having  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  In  Minnesota 
since  its  setUemeut,  the  years  1850-57  are  marked 
OS  grasshopper  years.     It  is  probable  that  all  these 

early  swarms  were  mo  '         

Kansas  and  the  north-i 
time.  They  appeared 
1840,  and  Mr.  Taylo  , 
of  the  Smithsonian  reports,  names  the  year 
1856  as  a  general  grasshopper  year  o^-er  the  whole 
western  continent,  including  parts  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  The  y-ears  1866  and  1867 
were  marked  locust  yeara  in  ^uisaa,  Nebraska,  and 
adjacent  territoir;  in  1867  thav  were  also  very 
destructive  in  Utah.  In  ISeOJ  1870,  and  1872, 
and  1873  they  again  appeared,  though  the  next 
locust  year  of  importance  was  last  season,  when 
hundreds  of  homes  were  made  desolate,  &rms  were 
laid  waste,  and  fomine  almost  ensued.  The 
damage  inflicted  upon  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  portions  of  Wyoming,  Dakota, 
Missouri,  and  a  few  other  states  and  territories, 
haa  been  estimated  at  nearly  60,000,000  dollara 
for  that  season,  when  there  was  a  fresh  invasion 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  addition  to  the 
hosts  already  present  from  the  wgs  laid  in  1873. 
In  1875  they  again  appear  over  the  same  territory, 
the  eggs  deposited  in  1874  hatching  out  bv 
millions,  notwithstanding  the  cold  winter  which 
seemed  to  encroach  far  into  spring,  and  until  the 
present  time  they  have  been  ravaging  the  countiT 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  last  year,  though  it 
has  been  hoped  that  e&rly  migration  will  yet  give 
time  for  replanting  and  for  bountiful  crops. 


Tkb  National  Assembly  at  Versailles  has  just 
voted  a  law  which  has  raised  passionate  debates ; 
and  rightly  so,  for  it  may  luve  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  future  of  fiance.    It  is  the  law 

establishing  the  higher  education. 

When  Napoleon  I.  reorganised  the  admirdstiB- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  Prance,  he  applied  t«i  public 
education  the  same  prindplea  of  bureaucratic  cen- 
tralisation and  of  milibuy  discipline  which  h* 
imposed  upon  eveiy  political  and  civil  organisa- 
tion. Education  u  all  its  degrees — primary, 
secondary,  and  higher — was  submitted  to  t^ 
Sole  direction  and  to  the  sovereign  will  of  a 
"grandmaster  of  the  University  "~a  function  which 
was  soon  blended  with  that  of  the  Minister  of 
PubUc  Instructian.  The  higher  education,  which 
had  besides  gradually  disappeared  from  the  ancient 
University  of  Paris,  no  longer  existed  except  in 
the  Faculliea  of  liw  and  Medicine.  As  to  th* 
Faculties  of  Lettera  and  Sciencee,  they  were  of  no 
importance  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
and  had  scarcely  any  other  function  than  that  oE 
holding  examinations,  for  which,  moreover,  thej 
were  not  required  to  afford  preparation.  Nothing, 
therefore,  existed  which  bore  even  a  distant 
resemblance  to  the  great  Universities  of  Kng- 
land  and  Germany;  the  higher  curriculum  was 
not  considered  tbe  natural  and  necessary  crown 
of  a  well-ordered  education ;  it  had  in  no  dcgrea 
the  liberty  and  the  autonomy  without  which 
scientific  bfe  cannot  be  developed ;  hence  it  plays 
a  very  mediocre  part  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
France.  The  very  name  of  Univereitj,  diverted 
from  its  natural  sense,  ceased  to  be  applied  to 
establishments  for  the  higher  education,  but  was 
given  under  the  strange  title  of  UtavertUy  of 
t'rance  to  the  whole  of  the  administration  of 
Publifi  Instruction.  There  was  a  university,  as 
there   was  an  army,  a  magistracy,  end  a  poh'ca 

The  development  rather  rhetorical  and  lite- 
rary than  srientific  in  the  France  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  brilliancy  of  certain  courses 
of  lectures  at  tbe  Sorbonne  and  the  Coll^  of 
France,  of  those  of  Bumouf,  of  Guizot,  of  Ville. 
main,  of  Cousin,  long  prevented  the  vices  of  this 


dignity  and  progress  of  science,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  men  hostile  to  scientific  tendencies 
and  to  the  modern  spirit,  who  prot«Bted  against 
State  education  because  it  was  too  much  imbued 
with  a  secular  colour  and  with  free  thought.  The 
Catholics  were  the  firat  to  attack  the  university 
system  and  its  monopoly  of  the  higher  education. 
After  having  stru^led  in  vain  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe,  they  took  advantage  of  the  Re- 
public of  1846  to  obUin,  in  1860,  the  "freedom  " 
of  primary  and  also  that  of  secondary  educatjoD. 
During  the  second  Empire  the^  claimed  the  free- 
dom of  the  higher  education  without  obtaining  it. 
Tbe  third  Republic  has  just  given  it  to  them. 

The  new  law  grants  to  all  French  citizens  the 
right  of  opening  courses  of  higher  education,  pro- 
vuled  tbat  only  those  pupils  are  admitted  whose 
namee  an  regulaily  entered.  Associations  may  be 
formed  with  a  view  to  higher  education.  Eve^ 
free  establishment  of  higher  education  whicL 
reckons  three  doctora  among  its  professora  may 
take  the  title  of  a  Faculty ;  every  establishment 
reckoning  three  organised  Faculties  may  take  the 
title  of  University. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  in  the  new  law, 
but  we  must  iidd  to  these  a  reslrictive  clause 
which  sadly  diminishes  their  liberal  tendency. 
All  the  f^  courses  of  lectures  will  be  submitted 
to  the  jurisdielion  of  the  Academical  Councils, 
who  may  suspend  them  provisionaUy,  and  even 
deprive  the  professora  of  the  right  of  teaching  for 
a  time  or  for  ^od. 

As  to  the  diplomas  which  fpva  acowa  to  liberal 
careen  and  public  employments,  they  are  to  oon~ 
tiniw  to  be  oonferrod  on  tha  popUt  of  the  Stata 
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by  the  St&ta  profeaon;  buttlifljwiUbe  conferred 
on  the  Btudenta  of  the  &m  Univenitiaa  br  mixed 
jniiei  in  which  the  bee  profeeeon  will  be  auo- 
dUad  with  thoK  of  the  State;  and  the  latter  will, 
It  any  tate,  alwKjs  have  a  prepondentjng  voice  in 

Although  it  is  eridenilY  the  progree*  of  clerical 
toidencies  in  France  and  their  etreogth  in  the 
present  Aaaemblv  which  hare  bioug'ht  about  the 
triumph  of  this  bill,  theee  muat  not  be  ngarded 
•a  the  BoIe  caoaee  of  the  revolution  in  public 
eduntion.  There  are  beudes  two  other  caueea : 
the  firat  is  the  weakness  and  thedeplonble  organiaa- 
tiun  of  the  higher  education  in  France,  a  wcfik- 
ana  which  is  almost  irremediable  in  a  country 
■where  no  admiaistrative  traditions  Biiat  and  where 
inceasant  political  changes  render  impossible  a  re- 
form which  would  require  long  and  peiBevering 
eforb  in  the  same  direction  ;  and,  indeed,  many 
enlightened  minds,  seeing  this  impotency  of  the 
Sule  to  reform  itself,  have  hoped  tnat  free  educa- 
tion would  futniah  it  with  a  model  to  follow,  and 


cenlraliaation  from  which  France  has  suffered 
dnce  thefirtt  Empire,  and  the  hostility  felt  by  all 
liberal  minds  against  the  Stat«  under  the  second 
Empire,  has  created  a  school  of  liberals  after  the 
American  pattern,  whose  system  consists  in  re- 
dudug  the  r^of  the  State  to  a  minimum,  to  make 
it  a  simple  adminiatration  of  the  army,  the  police, 
Uie  tdegraphs  and  the  poata,  and  to  trust  for  evary- 
tliing  etae  to  individual  initiative.'  M.  Laboulaye, 
who  WIS  the  reporter  to  the  bill  on  the  higher  eau- 
cation,  and  who  cannot  be  suapected  of  clericaliam, 
it  lie  most  eminent  representative  of  that  achool  of 
darentraiiaatioa  i  otUrance  professed  by  liberala 
who  take  too  little  account  of  the  historical  con- 
ditions of  the  development  of  European  states. 

In  fact,  although  the  clericals  may  not  have 
^rkrd  idone  for  the  success  of  the  law,  they 
will  be  alone  in  profiting  by  it ;  and  there  is 
every  reaaon  to  fear  that  the^racticalconeequencee 
of  this  new  freedom  will  be  mjurious. 

The  cleric&la  only  will  profit  by  the  law,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the  clause  which 
rendeiB  the  coniees  of  higher  education  subject 
to  the  Academical  Oouncils,  i.e.,  to  assemblies 
srtu&ied  by  a  narrow  snd  reactionary  spirit, 
wherein  the  repreeentatives  of  the  educating 
bodies  are  in  a  minority,  and  are  neutralised  by 
those  of  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the  magistracy. 
They  alone  will  profit  by  it,  especially,  because  they 
alone  have  ready-made  ci^ret,  as  well  as  consider- 
able funds,  and  because  they^oue  have  an  interest 
In  doing  BO.  AH  really  enlightened  men  in 
Tnnce  think  that  the  higher  education  should 
hiT?  an  ementially  nationid  character ;  should  od- 
dtcH  itself  to  the  flUe  of  the  rising  generation, 
vrithoot  regard  to  religious  or  political  party ; 
ihooJd  have  arience  alone  for  its  object ;  and 
glioald  serve  no  doctrine,  no  church,  nor  ex- 
clusive aecL     If  BO,  the  higher   education 


ueceesarily  be  reattached  to  the  State,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  whilat  enjoving  withal  the 
broadest  antonomy ;  such  are  tbs  ideas  which 
have  been  maintained  in  tetters  addressed  to  the 
Tempt  and  the  Joanud  da  IMbats  by  two  of  the 
most  eminent  profaaBors  of  the  College  of  f^iance, 
M.  Br&land  M.  Renui.  'Diey  would  not  provide 
for  the  formation  of  free  universities,  because  the 
sums  necessary  to  their  foundation  could  only  be 
collected  by  appealing  to  political  or  religious 
passions,  by  creating  establishments  conceived  in 
a  narrow  and  Bectarian  spirit,  which  could  only  be 
injurious   to   the   development   of   the   scientific 

It  is  only  the  free  Catholic  universities 
which  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
State  univeimties,  wnere  the  lay  mind  will  still 
ptepondente.  The  itanlt  of  this  will  be  the  aepa- 
ntion  of  the  French  youth  into  two  profoundly 
divided  categories:  Uie  clericals  on  one  aide, 
and  the  anti-cIericalB  on  the  other.  The  freedom 
of  MGondny  adncMion  haa  alnadj  bconght  abont 


Lyc^ee,  but  men  were  at  least  united  in  the 
schools  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and  learned  to  know 
and  to  esteem  each  other  reciprocally ;  hencefor- 
ward they  will  remain  separate  till  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  and  ever  more  and  moie,  form  two  diffe- 
rent Frances,  different  in  education,  in  ideas,  in 
desires,  and  the  unity  of  the  national  spirit  will 
be  aeriously  undermined. 

Tile  consequences  of  the  new  law  in  respect  of 
the  course  of  stud^  will  be  no  less  vexatious.  The 
Catholic  universities  will  have  much  difficulty  in 
gettinir  together  a  sufGciently  diatinguished  staff 
of  professors ;  and,  besides,  they  will  not  care  to 
do  so.  The  pure  interests  of  science  are  not  those 
which  affect  the  clericals.  Their  aim  is  before  all 
things  to  open  liberal  careera  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  their  devoted  adherents.  It  is 
known  with  what  great  seal  and  great  success 
they  prepare  the  condidatea  at  St.  Oyr  and  at  the 
Polytechnic  School,  with  a  view  to  their  occupy- 
ing the  highest  ryika  in  the  army.  They  will  now 
direct  their  efforts  towards  the  magistracy  and  the 
profession  of  medicine.  The  principal  point  will 
be  to  brinfr  up  the  greateat  poasible  number  of  their 


study  of  science,  but  the  preparatioi 
tiooa  ;  and  the  competition  between  the  free  estab- 
lishments and  those  of  the  State  will  consist  not 
in  forming  the  most  highly  educated  men,  but  in 
bbricatine-  the  laigeet  number  of  licentiates,  asso- 
ciates, and  doctors.  The  creation  of  mixed  juries 
is  on  this  account  particularly  to  be  deplored.  In 
Belgium,  where  they  have  been  at  work  for  a  long 
time,  and  where  the  State  professors  are  always 
aasociated  in  the  examinations  with  an  equal 
number  of  profesaora  of  the  two  &ee  univer- 
sities, this  system  has,  on  the  showing  of  all 
impartial  men,  brought  about  a  continual  de- 
cline in  the  standard  of  study.  In  fact  the 
professors  of  the  rival  univerdties,  united  in  a 
jury,  viewitheachotherinindulgencetowards their 
reciorocal  candidates ;  they  accept  those  of  their 
rivals  in  order  that  the  latter  may  accept  their  own. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  exclude  all  suspicion  of 
partiality  in  the  examinations,  very  minute  and 
detailed  programmeB  have  te  be  djawu  up,  and 
the  studies,  inatead  of  being  directed  with  breadth 
and  independence,  become  the  preparation  of  a 
sort  of  catechism  in  which  science  is  divided  inte 
questions  and  answers, 

It  was  on  this  point  in  the  bill,  the  conferring 
of  degrees,  that  the  debate  in  the  Versailles 
Assembly  waxed  warmest ;  the  whole  Left  fought 
energetically  for  the  right  of  the  State  alone  to 
confer  diplomas.  M.  Ferry,  in  a  speech  well 
supported  with  facts,  showed  that  England,  after 
having  long  done  without  the  control  of  the  State 
in  regard  to  the  medical  and  legal  profesaiona,  is 
now  about  to  require  examinations  and  diplomas 
trom  thoae  intended  for  these  careers.  M.  Picard 
rightly  said  that  the  diploma  involved  either 
State  control  or  nothing ;  that  the  exercise  of  the 
liberal  professions  might  be  rendered  entirely  free 
and  unembarrassed  by  auv  condition,  as  in 
America;  but  that  if  the  diplomas  were  main- 
tained, the  State  should  reserve  to  itself  the  con- 
ferring of  them.  The  clericals  took  a  different 
view  of  the  case ;  they  wanted  the  right  of 
giving  diplomas  in  thw  own  universities  because 
they  saw  in  this  the  only  means  of  attracting 
pupila  by  the  bait  of  anccees  on  easier  terms. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Inatruction,  M.  Wallon, 
procured  the  adoption  of  the  bastard  system 
of  mixed  juries,  which  partially  satisfies  the 
OatholicB  wnile  appearing  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  State.  I  think,  then,  that  the  moat  proba- 
ble e^ct  of  the  new  law  will  be  the  increase  of 
intestine  debates  and  of  party  struggles  in  France, 
and  a  lowering  of  the  level  of  stndy.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  not  unreasonably  give  way  to 
discouragement,  but  try  to  see  what  advantagea 
may  also  aocnu  feun  thia  law. 


We  may  hope  that  all  the  friends  of  State 
education  will  now  coroe  to  understand  its  faulta 
and  its  inherent  inadequacy;  and  be  led  more 
plainly  to  perceive  the  means  of  remedyii^  theee. 
These  means  consist  in  bringing  into  existence 
educational  liberty  in  the  very  lM»om  of  the  State 
establishments,  tliat  is  to  say,  in  destroying  aca- 
demical centralisation,  by  creating  in  France  seven 
or  eight  universities  independent  of  the  State  yet 
supported  by  it,  living  a  life  of  their  own,  govern- 
ing and  recruiting  themselves,  and  in  which  any 
person  who  has  taken  the  necessary  degrees  may, 
at  hia  own  proper  risk  and  peril,  open  aa  privat 
decent  free  courses  of  lectui«B  in  competition  with 
those  of  the  official  profeeaoia.  These  universities 
would  not  award  the  diplomas  which  give  access 
to  the  liberal  professions.  They  would  give 
purely  scientific  degraes.  As  to  the  prqleesional 
diplomas,  the  State  would  award  them  by  meana 
of  examining  juries  named  by  itself,  and  chosen, 
not,  among  university  professors,  but  among  the 
most  learned  representatives  of  difierent  profes- 
sions—magistrates,  physicians,  &c.  All  the  free  and 
official  universities  would  thus  find  themselves  on 
a  footing  of  real  equality,  could  compete  eenoualy 
with  each  other  on  scientific  ground,  and  the 
State  would  preserve  ila  independent  control. 
Furthermore,  the  liberty  whicn  masters  and 
papils  would  alike  enjoy  in  the  State  univertn- 
ties,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  resources  secured  to 
them  by  their  official  character,  would  give  them 
so  great  a  superiority  over  the  others,  Uiat  before 
long  they  alone  would  be  in  a  flourishing  and 
active  condition. 


addressed  to  the  Dibatt  on  July  10.  1  hope  so 
for  my  own  part ;  but  I  do  not  conceal  from  my- 
self that,  in  a  country  so  harassed  by  revolutions 
as  France,  any  reform  requiring  time  and  con- 
tinuity of  development  ia  difficult.  How  can  we 
be  sure  of  finding  two  Ministers,  two  Assemblies, 
having  the  same  views,  the  same  wishes  P  And 
yet  auch  a  reform  requires  long  years  of  work  and 
perseverance.  The  misfortune  of  France  in  the 
present  day  is  that  all  political  parties,  instead  of 
trying  to  ameliorate  and  reform  the  State,  only 
seek  to  plunder  it  for  their  own  benefit,  in  the 
fear  that,  after  having  strengthened  it,  it  will  foil 
into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  The  political 
instability  to  which  France  has  been  condemned 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  will  be  condemned  for  a 
long  time  te  come,  gives  over  to  party  passion  the 
solution  of  every  question,  and  rendera  all  aerious 
reform,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  extremely  diffi- 
cult. O.  MONOD. 
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coiatB8Poin)B»cs. 

ZHB  BOIAL  IRIflH  AOADEKX  AHB  SK.  VSHLXI 

BTOSSB. 
niB  OOUcge,  fit.  Bnthalammr^  BoapItU,  B.C. : 
Svij  10,  liU. 

ProfeoeoT  AtkinBon  haa  not  be«n  pieciee  in  hiB 
reference  to  LmbhaT  na  h-Uidhri,  imleM  the 
AwiAemy  edition  differ  more  from  the  MS,  tlum 
even  Br.  Stokes  auerte.  The  sentence,  "  ni  prain- 
disiubM  ocus  nf  ib  ni  conerbhra  frim  ol  se  mo 
mathair  ocua  mathsir  "  begins  on  line  SO,  net  31, 
nnd,  as  should  be  added,  for  the  lines  are  not 
even,  in  coiunm  2  of  p.  22. 

I  hare  written,  however,  not  to  correct  the 
piftce  of  the  quotation,  bnt  to  draw  attentioo  to 
two  lines  which  contain  the  verb  in  question,  and 
which  have  hitherto  received  no  explanation  bat 
that  of  a  DotA  on  p.  3  of  the  Senchua  mor  (Uib. 
Leg.et  Inat  Ant.  1866):  "Theee  words,  like  some 
chums  of  the  middle  t^ies,  appear  to  have  no 
meaning." 

St.  I^triok  had  been  grren  a  poieoned  cup  to 
drink,  and  by  saying  these  words  over  it  took 
sway  the  venom : — 

"  luliu  fls  fri  ibn,  lis  ibn  anSs 
Fria  bm  nathii,  ibu  litbu,  Chtisti  Jeati.'' 

Aa  a  Btarting-point  for    explanation,  which    is 
snrel;^  poaailue,   I  venture   t«   suggest  that   the 
meaning  may  bo-— 
"  I  shall  get  knoirledge  by  drinking,  ksovledge  irhich 


Hie  text  of  the  Senchus  mjr  shows,  perhaps, 
sufficient  n^lect  of  orthography  to  justify  the 
assumption  that  Ivba  is  a  writing  of  tiie  modem 
ghtohhfa^,  "  I  shall  find,  or  get."  The  word  as  I 
have  heard  it  pronounced  in  speaking  might  accu- 
rately be  written  down  from  ear  nMu.  The  first 
ibu  I  take  to  be  a  present  participle.  The  second, 
a  wiitiiifc,  accorate  as  regards  sound,  punning  as 
regards  form,  of  a  budh,  "  which  was.  Anfis  is 
obviously  a  nerative  form  of  jS«  as  the  modem 
anmaith,  "  evil.  Is  of  maith,  "  good."  The  next 
three  words  are  obscure.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  bold  to 
suggest  that  uatka  is  an  error  of  transcription  for 
cuacha,  geniHve  of  euach,  "  cup."  I  have  not  s.-en 
the  US.,  but  an  aspirated  c  might  come  to  be 
transcribed  (.  "  From  the  brim  of  the  cup  "  would 
be  good  sense.  The  third  ilm  1  take  to  be  a  Grat 
penon  present  active.  LiiJai  may  answer  to  its 
representative  IMheadh  in  CEeilly'a  Dictionary. 
I  nave  not  met  with  the  word  elsewhere. 

The  pun  on  ibtt  in  Uiese  Terses  is  characteristic 
of  Irish  potent  sayings.  Another  Gaedhilio  spell 
against  poiaon,_  which  raiffht,  I  think,  also  bo 
translated,  is  given  in  Oockayne,  Leechdomt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  113  (K.  B.  M.  Ae.  Scr.).  This  rings  changes 
on  t^woidsnamA,  "poison,"  and  ntttinA,"  heaven." 
I  have,  however,  olrwidy  said  enough  to  bring  the 
tmezplained  verses  of  the  Commentary  to  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Stokes  and  Professor  Atkinson. 

NoKMAir  Uooas. 


CBKISTIAir  ITAMBS   OF  IflX   FDKITADB. 

There  are  few  things  more  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  popular  mind  than  the  notion  that  the  Puri- 
tans of  the  seventeenth  century  bora  strange  and 
uncouth  sounding  Ohristion  names,  some  gathered 
from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  others  the 
work  of  their  own  imaginations.  I  cannot  t«ll 
wbo  it  was  that  firat  directed  attention  to  this 
Bimpoeed  &ot,  but  we  find  that  it  was  made  a 
subject  of  iaiighter  by  the  playwrights  almost 
immediately  after  the  fiestoration.  When  it  first 
found  its  way  into  what  is  called  history  I  do 
not  know ;  hut  it  is  from  Hume,  I  believe,  that 
moat  of  us  have  got  our  notions  on  the  subject — 
not  always  at  &st  hand,  but  oflra  thnmgb  the 
pages  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU  ud  tbe  novelists  who 


have  followed  in  his  track.  Hume  says  that  "  it 
was  uffoal  for  the  pretended  saints  at  that  time  to 
change  their  names  from  Henry,  Edward,  An- 
thony, William,  which  they  regarded  as  heo- 
theni^,  into  others  more  sanctified  and  godly. 
Even  the  New  Testament  names — James,  An- 
drew, John,  Peter — were  not  held  in  such  rerard 
as  those  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament— Hesekioh,  Habokknk,  Joshua,  Zerobabel. 
Sometimes  a  whole  godly  sentence  was  adopted 
as  a  name  "  {But.  vii.  321,  ed.  1791).  He  then 
goes  on  to  give  the  names  of  a  Sussex  juty  of 
"  about  that  time  "  which  hequotosirom  Broome's 
Travd»  m  England,  p.  279.  I  shall  not  reprint 
it  here,  as  it  bears  evidence  on  its  face  of  being 
either  a  jest  or  a  remarkably  stupid  fo^eiy. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  for  many  years 
past  to  the  people,  places,  and  things  connected 
with  ottr  great  dvil  war,  and  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  this  Bsaertion  of  the  makers  of  his- 
tory-books and  novels  was  almost  entirely  with- 
out fonndation.  Some  groundwork  of  truth 
of  coune  it  has  had,  like  nearly  every  other 
iiible  by  which  mankind  has  been  misled.  Adoni- 
ram  Byfield,  the  chaplain  of  Sir  Henry  Cbolmely's 
regiment  in  1642 ;  tne  learned  Lazarus  Seaman, 
Master  of  Peterhonse,  Cambridge  i  Obadiah  Sedg~ 
wick,  the  minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Oovent  Garden  j 
and  poor  Pmtse  God  Barbone,  the  Fleet  Street 
leather  merchant,  certainly  did  poeeeas  strange  4nd 
to  English  eore  most  nnmusii»l  names.  These 
were  not,  however,  the  types  of  a  la^e  class  of 
monstrosities,  but  singularities  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  nineteenth. 
A  private  opinion  on  such  a  matter,  if  unsupported 
by  evidence,  ougbt  to  go  for  nothing.  I  have, 
therefore,  analysed  the  following  catalogues  of 
names.  The  figures  at  the  top  of  the  columns 
show  the  numbec  of  persons  whose  Christian 
names  are  given  in  each  list  (leaving  out  the 
second  entry  of  the  few  whose  names  are  given 
twice  over)  ;  there  ara  3,207  names  in  all.  To 
compare  with  these  I  have  taken  the  like  number 
of  names  from  the  North  Lincolnshire  Poll  Book 


me  that  a  poll-book,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the 
names  in  full  and  the  persons  who  bear  them  are 
taken  from  all  classes  of  society,  forms  a  better 
basis  of  comparison  than  a  professional  list  or  the 
catalogue  of  the  membere  of  a  learned  aoRtetj. 

I  have  left  out  of  the  table  common  Old  Testa- 
ment names — such  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
— and  have  inserted  non-ecripturol  names  which 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  given  from  a  reli- 
gious motive.  Surnames  given  as  Christian 
names  are  not  noticed.  The  result  arrived  at  is 
that  in  3,307  names  the  era  of  the  great  rebellion 
furnished  seventy-^x  which  are  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  Puritanism,  and  that  in  our  own  time 
the  same  number  yields  fiflT-five.  If,  however, 
the  names  Nathaniel  and  Nathan — which  in  a 
cloHsiflcataon  of  this  sort  must  couut  as  one — be 
left  out,  the  Puritans  have  but  the  advantage  of 
one  over  oursslves.  Nathaniel  is  not  a  very  un- 
common name  at  the  present,  and  for  a  purpose 
of  this  kind  may  fairly  be  left  out  of  count  on 
both  sides.  It  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  that 
Hezekiah,  Habakkuk,  Joshua,  and  Zerubabol  can- 
not have  been  vary  common.  Of  three  of  them 
these  seventeenth  century  lists  do  not  furnish  a 
single  specimen,  and  there  is  but  one  solitary 
Joshua. 

The  seventeenth  century  documents  used  are : — 

I.  "  The   Liat  of  the  Army  raised   under  the 
Command  of  His  £xcellen^  Kobert,  Karl  of 
Essex  and  Ewe.    .....  London,  Printed  for 

John  Partridge,  1642.  ito."  There  is  a  copy  in 
tJie  British  Museum. 

II.  The  petition  of  "  the  well  affected  in  the 
county  of  Sent,"  tbat  "  the  Tryol  of  Charles 
StewartKing,  ftc,  may  be  vigourously  prosecuted." 


Journals  of  the  House  of  OOTomons,  which  lic™. 
that  it  was  presented  December  23, 1648,  yni  vi 
108.  col.  1.  ' 

IIL  "  The  Declaration  and  unammona  Radj. 
tion  of  Colonel  Wholey  and  all  the  Officen  i^ 
SouldJers  of  his  Regiment,  now  present  wilitfe; 
culloTs.  With  a  particular  list  of  all  their  Xsoa 
that  signed  it,  on  Munday  the  14  of  this  injtjK 

May  1649 London,  Printed  tjjifc 

Clowes,  and  ara  to  be  sold  neer  theHojallEi- 
change,  and  in  Popea-head-ollOT,  1648'  (»  ni 

Srint  for  1649),  4to,  There  la  a  copy  in  tk 
iritish  MuBsnm. 

_  rv.  The  members  of  the  Parliament  of  1663,  t 
given  in  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Names  irfril  sneh  ^ 
were  summon'd  to  any  Parliament  or  It^oid 
Porliament  from  the  year  1640 Lonifct 

Erinted  for  Robert  Pawley,  and  ore  to  be  sold  it 
is  Shop  at  the  Bible  in  Chancery  lAua,"  M 
8vo. 

y.  "  The  humble  Remonslnmce  of  the  Cm 
mission  Officers  and  private  Soldiera  of  Jhj.. 
General  Goff's  Regiment  (so-called)'  of  F»; 
Presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Flsetsoot 
and  the  Council  of  Officers  of  the  Army  at  W 
lingford  House  on  April  26,  1650.  LmkIcv 
Printed  in  the  year  1659."  4to.  There  is  iki> 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


JOHK  XASBSL's  TLTTBAUrm. 

4  SL  Ptta'i  Tbtub,  CkmbrUg* :  JU7  IT,  ISTO. 

In  the  AcASnrr  of  to-dft/u  date,  the'  reviewer 
rf  3tr.  Fih-Wb  ^trton/  of  tha  Weaid  ef  Smt 
qnabs  (p.  66)  of  John  Uauael  aa  the  holder  of 
rOOIiTiogB. 

This  statement  has  been  bo  ofl^en  Tepe«ted  that 
it  u  high  time  it  should  be  contradicted,  or  it  will 
oblaiD  the  notoriety  of  S.  Eloy's  sermon,  Bishop 
Meinwerc'a  mules,  or  the  fiunous  "  unum  mieaale 
(Maitlaad'a  Dark  Agti,  pp.  41,  IM,  126). 

The  story  of  ti»  700  hvingi  has  wisen  aolely 
iram  a  blunder  orer  a  paaaage  of  Matthew  Paris, 
p.  869  (ed.  Wata.  1640),  which  is  aa  follows  :— 

"lobaoDea  If&BBel  ....  id  taatum  iliutus  est 
nditibiv,  Dt  septiDgentis  de  doto  iribi  iceninuUtis,  ltd 
qoatiKir  mitia  m&rc&rum  to^lis  ejus  reditns  annuus 
MKimabatur.'* 

1  ksre  no  wish  to  defend  John  Hansel's  cha- 
ncter ;  of  bis  aaonnous  income  the  above  paasage 
and  others  (e.ff.  the  Melrose  Ohroniele,  p.  330) 
^iye  ample  evidence.  But  to  mppose  that  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  wae  possible  lor  any  one  clerk 
to  hold  700  livings  is  so  raonstroua  an  absurdity 
that  it  is  'well  that  an  eSbrt  should  be  made  to 
prevent  its  repetition.  H.  R.  Ltars. 


SCIENCE. 
Inaecticorom  Flants.     By    Charles  Darwin, 

lt.i.,  F.E.S.     (London  :    John  Murray, 

1876.) 
All  natunliats  will  welcome  Mr.  Darwin's 
new  wort  on  this  subject.  It  is  needless  to 
saj  that  his  obserrations  have  been  made 
with  that  aconiacy  and  patience  wMch  so 
eminently  characterises  all  that  he  does : 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  in  the  pre- 
sent work  he  has  been  ably  assisted  by  two 
of  his  sons,  George  and  Francis  Darwin. 

The  insectiTorons  habits  of  certain  plants 
appear  to  have  been  first  obserred  by  oar 
conntryman  Ellis,  in  the  case  of  Dionaea,  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1768  ;  and  somewhat 
later,  in  1779-80,  thoee  of  Drosera  were 
independently  described  by  Roth  and  Gar- 
dom.  From  that  time  until  recently,  little 
was  added  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  snbject. 
Indeed,  the  &cts  recorded  were  almost 
ignored,  and  even  as  lately  as  1855  Trecnl 
boldly  asserted  that  they  were  not  true. 
The  observations  of  the  earlier  enquirers, 
however,  have  not  only  been  confirmed,  but 
Kretal  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list 
<rf  insectiwrons  species. 

The  modes  by  which  IneectiToroos  plants 
capture  their  prey  are  very  different.  In 
Drosera  small  insects  are  caught  by  a  stick}' 
secretion ;  in  Utricnlaria  they  ore  enticed 
into  a  trap  with  a  spring-door  ;  in  Oenlisia 
they  creep,  in  search  of  shelter  or  moisture, 
into  a  narrow  tube  lined  with  stiff  hairs 
pointing  inwards,  so  that  retreat  is  im- 
possible ;  in  Sarracenia  drink  is  their  min, 
and  they  fall  into  a  pit  of  destructioi],  the 
walls  of  which  they  are  unable  to  climb ;  in 
Dionaea  the  leaves  are  in  two  halves,  each 
with  certain  filaments  so  sensitive  that  when 
they  are  touched  the  two  valves  close  like  a 
rat-trap. 

The  sensitiveness  of  Drosera  is  very  re- 
markable. Mr.  Darwin  placed  a  bit  of 
.  blotting  paper,  weighing  ^^  of  a  grain,  so 
aa  to  rest  on  three  glands.  Each  gleiid, 
therefore,  had  only  to  support  ^^^g  of  a 
gnin :  and  yet  all  the  three  tentacles  slowly 
curved  inwsrds.  Again,  he  took  two  pieces 
of  a  woman's  hair,  one  being  y-^^ir  °^  '^ 


inch  in  le^th,  and  weighing  ^  of  a 
graJB,  and  the  othsr  ^  of  an  inidi  in 
length,  and  weighing  a  triSe  more.  Tbeae 
he  placed  on  two  gtends,  on  opposite  stdes 
of  the  same  leaf,  and  in  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes  these  two  tentacles  were  infiected 
balf  way  towards  the  centre,  while  all  the 
other  tentacles  of  the  same  leaf  remained 
motionless.  The  smallest  particle  which  he 
found  to  have  any  effect  weighed  only^J^^ 
of  a  grain  ;  and  it  is  indeed  wonderful  that 
a  pressure  BO  infinitesimal  should  have  been 
able  to  produce  such  a  result.  For  we  must 
remember  that  in  order  to  induce  the  move- 
ment of  the  tentacles,  the  pressure  must 
prodnce  some  change  in  the  cells  of  the 
glands,  eiciting  them  to  transmit  a  motor 
impulse  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
stalk,  which  consists  of  about  twenty  cells. 

But  if  the  sensitiveness  of  these  plants  to 
a  touch  is  remarkable,  still  more  marvellous 
is  their  susceptibility  to  chemical  action. 
A  dose  of  j^'jii^  of  a  grain  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  given  to  a  single  gland,  sufEces 
to  pi'oduco  a  well-marked  effect.  A  minute 
drop,  containing  ^^^  of  a  grain  of  phosphate 
of  ammonia,  if  held  for  a  few  seconds  iu 
contact  with  the  gland,  causes  it  to  be  in- 
fiected,  and  if  a  leaf  is  left  immersed  for  a 
few  hours  in  a  solution  so  weak  that  each 
gland  could  only  absorb  (jj^jj^,,,  of  ^  gi^in, 
even  this  is  euongh  to  excite  tentacles  into 
movement.  Mr.  Darwin  truly  observes  that 
these  are  perbt^s  t^  most  remarkable  facts 
recorded  in  his  present  work.  Although,  as 
he  himself  pointe  out,  there  is  nothing  incre- 
dible in  them — since,  in  fact,  every  time  we 
percoive  an  odour,  we  have  evidence  that 
much  emaller  particles  act  upon  our  senses 
— still,  the  specialised  nature  and  perfection 
of  the  sensitivenesa  of  Drosera  is  the  more 
astonishing,  as  it  posseaaes  no  nerves,  nor, 
as  would  appear  &om  the  chemical  tests 
applied  by  Mr.  Darwin,  any  diffused  matter 
analogous  to  nerve- tissne. 

The  specialised  nature  of  the  sensitive- 
ness possessed  by  Drosera  and  Dionaea,  and 
by  certain  other  plauts,  well  deserves  atten- 
tion. A  gland  of  Droseia  (saya  Mr.  Darwin) 
"  may  be  forcibly  bit  once,  twice,  or  aveo  thrice, 
without  any  effect  being  produced,  whilst  the  con- 
tinued preaaure  of  an  estremely  minute  particle  as- 
cites muvement.  On  the  other  hand,  a  particle 
many  times  he&vier  ma;  be  gently  laid  on  one  of 
the  filaments  of  Dionaea  with  no  effect;  but  if 
touched  only  once  by  the  slow  movement  of  a 
delicate  hair,  the  lobes  close ;  and  this  difierence 
iu  the  natura  of  the  sensitiveness  of  these  two 
plants  stands  in  mauifeet  adaptation  to  their 
manner  of  capturing  insects." 

His  remarks  also  on  the  action  of  rain 
and  wind  are  very  interesting. 


iVom  a  height  on  tiie  filunents,  did  not 
blades  to  close ;  though  these  filaments  were 
afterwards  proved  to^  highly  sooaitive.  No 
doubt,  as  in  the  ease  of  Drosera,  the  pluit  ia  indif- 
ferent to  the  heaviest  shower  of  rain.  Drops  of 
a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  to  a  fluid 
ounce  of  water  were  repeatedly  allowed  to  fall 
from  a  height  on  the  filaments,  but  produced  no 
effect,  unless  they  adhered  to  them.  Agun,  I 
blew  many  times  through  a  fine  pointed  tube 
with  mv  utmost  force  against  the  filaments  with- 
out any  effect ;  such  blowing  being  received  with 
as  much  Lndi&ienoe  as  no  doubt  is  a  heavy  gtis 


of  moi.  We  thus  see  that  the  aensitiveness^of 
the  filaments  is  of  a  specialised  nature,  bein^  »- 
lated  to  a  moutentaiy  touch  rather  than  to  fro- 
longed  pressure ;  and  the  tooeh  must  not  be  nom 
fluids,  such  aa  ur  or  water,  but  fiom  smbb  acdid 
object." 

As  r^ardfl  the  means  by  which  the  move, 
mentfl  are  effected,  Mr.  Darwin  ecpressM  hia 
opinion  that  in  Drosera, 

"  on  the  whole,  the  belief  that  the  walls  of  ce^ 
tain  cells  contract,  some  of  their  contained  fluid 
being  at  the  same  time  forced  outwards,  pwh^» 
accords  best  with  tbs  observed  facte.  If  tlua  view 
is  rejected,  the  next  most  probable  one  is  that  the 
fluid  cout«ata  of  the  ce.lla  shrink,  owing  to  a 
change  in  thmr  molecular  state,  with  the  conse- 
q^uent  closing  in  of  the  walla.  Anyhow,  the  move- 
ment csa  h^dly  be  attributed  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  walls,  togetner  with  a  previous  state  of  tension.' 

The  quantity  of  insects  destroyed  by  these 
plants  must  really  be  very  great.  Each  leaf 
of  a  Ih-osera  is  capable  of  catching  and  eat- 
ing many  insects.  Those  of  Dionaea  are  not 
quite  so  voracionB.  Mrs.  Treat,  who  has 
made  many  valuable  observations  on  these 
plants,  informs  Mr.  Darwin  that  she  has 
known  several  leaves  which  caught  three 
iosecta  each ;  moat  of  them,  however,  were 
not  able  to  digest  the  third,  but  perished 
in  the  attempt.  Five,  however,  managed 
three  meals,  but  died  of  indigestion  over  a 
fourth.  In  addition  to  Drosera  and  Dionaea, 
Mr.  Darvrin  describes  several  other  iusecti. 
vorous  plants,  especially  Aldrovanda,  Droeo- 
phyUum,  Roridula,  Byblis,  Rnguicula,  Utri- 
oularia,  and  Genlisia.  In  tJtricularia,  moat 
species  of  which  are  water  plants,  there  are 
minute  bladders,  which  conatitute  regular 
traps,  having  a  hanging  door,  which  readily 
admits  the  entrance  of  minute  insecta  and 
other  aquatic  animalcules,  but  eBbetually 
prevents  their  egress.  But  although  most 
of  the  spemes  of  Utricnlaria  are  aquatic,  one 
species,  Utricularia  montaua,  from  the  trp- 
picftl  parts  of  South  America,  is  said  to  bo 
epiphytic.  Nevertheless,  its  roots  are  alao 
provided  with  bladders,  which  contain  water, 
and  appear  to  capture  numerous  mtuute  , 
animalcules. 

Mr.  Darwin  says  that  "  what  tempts  ani- 
mals of  such  diverse  kinds  to  Njter  the 
cavitr  beneath  the  bowed  antennae,  and 
then  "force  their  way  through  the  little  slit- 
like  orifice  between  the  valve  and  collar  into 
the  bladders  filled  with  water,  I  oannot  oon. 
jecturo."  May  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
when  the  earth  is  dry,  little  animalcules 
will  be  attracted  to  these  reservoirs  of 
water,  just  aa,  in  the  plains  of  South  Africa, 
large  game  will  travel  miles  to  ponds,  in 
order  to  quench  their  thirst  ? 

Dtricularia,  however,  though  no  doubt  it 
derives  an  advantage  from  the  decay  of  the 
animals  which  it  has  captured,  cannot  be 
said  to  digest  them.  Drosera,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  it  has  captured  an  insect,  secretes 
ELu  acid  fluid  which  acts  upon  the  animal 
tissues.  Utricularia  exerts  no  such  influ- 
ence, but  simply  benefits  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  decay. 

Another  point  of  great  interest,  which  has 
been  brought  into  prominence  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win's researches,  haa  been  the  extraordinary 
similarity  which  eiista  between  the  digestive 
processes  of  animals,  and  tbe  manner  in 
whidi  Drosera  absorbs  Autrime&t  £9>m  #b 
victims.  zt^d  by  V^l CUjQ  VL 
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Extraordinu^  m  tliese  iiiMotiTorons 
idsnts  may  &t  first  sight  appear  to  ns,  we 
must  remember  that  ordinaiy  plants  of  the 
higher  olaaHes  babitnally  derive  their  nourisb- 
ment,  to  a  great  extent,  from  decapng  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter.  Others,  each 
as  the  mistletoe,  are  nourished  by  the 
joices  of  living  plants.  Between  these  and 
Drofiera,  which  kills  and  devoore  insects, 
tbere  is  no  donbt  a  great  gnlf ;  bnt  it  is  to 
a  certain  extent  bridged  over  by  the  case  of 
Utrionlaria,  which,  as  Mr.  Darn  in  has 
shown,  does  not  tmly  digest,  but  merely 
absorbs  the  products  of  ibe  decay  of  ani- 
mals which  it  captures.  As  regards  the 
gradual  process  by  which  ordinary  plants 
may  have  acquired  insectivorous  habits,  Mr. 
Darwin  points  out  that, 

"As  there  exist  several  plants  the  glands  of 
which  cannot,  as  far  as  is  Iniown,  digest  animal 
matter,  vet  can  Hhaorb  Baits  of  ammonia  and 
animal  fluids,  it  is  probable  that  this  latter  power 
forms  the  first  stags  towards  that  of  digestion. 
It  might  however  happen,  under  cert^n  con- 
ditdoDS,  that  a  plant,  after  having  acquired  the 
power  of  digestion,  should  degenerate  into  one 
capable  only  of  abaorblDg  animal  matter  in  solu- 
tion, or  in  a  state  of  decay,  or  the  final  product 
of  decay — namely,  the  sails  of  ammoma.  It 
would  appear  that  this  has  actually  occurred  to  a 
partial  extent  with  the  leaves  of  Aldrovanda,  the 
outer  parts  of  which  possess  absorhent  organs,  but 
no  glands  fitted  for  tbe  secretion  of  any  digestive 
fluid,  these  being  con&ned  to  the  inner  parts." 

On  this  point,  therefore,  Mr.  Darwin  in 
the  main  an^es  with  Dr.  Hooker ;  who,  in 
his  interestiDg  address  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Bel&st,  said  ; — 

"  The  absolute  difference  between  plants  which 
^Morh  and  nourish  themselves  hy  the  producls  of 
decomposition  of  plant-structures,  and  uiose  which 
make  a  similar  use  of  animal  structures,  is  not 
very  SJ^^t-  ^^e  may  imagine  that  plants  acci- 
dentally permitted  the  accumulation  of  insects  in 
some  parts  of  tbeir  structure,  and  the  practice 
became  developed  because  it  was  found  to  be 
Dseful." 

Both  Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Darwin  agree 

t  in  arriving  from  the  interesting  facts,  to  a 

few  of  which   allusion  has   been  made,  at 

this  oonclnsion — that  altboQgh,  to  use  Dr. 

Hooker's  words, 

"the  processes  of  plant-nutrition  are  in  general' 
extremely  different  from  those  of  animal  nutri- 
tion, and  involve  very  simple  compounds,  yet  the 
protoplasm  of  plants  is  not  absolutely  prohibited 
from  availing  itself  of  food  such  as  that  by  which 
the  nrotoplasm  of  animals  is  nourished ;  under 
which  point  of  view  these  phenomena  of  car- 
nivorons  plants  will  find  their  place,  as  one  more 
link  in  the  continuity  of  Nature," 

Elleh  Ldbdoce. 


Ancient  Greek  IntaripHont  of  the  British 
Mvaewn.  Edited  by  G.  T.  Newton, 
Keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  Anti- 
quities. Part  I.  Attika.  Edited  by  the 
Bev.E.  L.  Hicks,  M.A,  (Oxfonl:  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1874) 

(^Second  NoHce.) 
In  oar  first  article  we  dealt  with  the  general 
character  of  Mr.  Hicka's  work  in  this  im- 
portant volume.  Its  contents  also  demand 
a  somewhat  extended  notice,  though  they 
cannot  be  adequately  described  in  an  article 
of  the  length  suitable  to  this  journal.     We 


must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  what 
is  most  important ;  bat  the  whole  deserves 
careful  reading,  and  will,  if  we  mistake  not, 
suggest  several  new  lines  of  study  to  the 
rising  generation  of  English  soholsjrs.  The 
command  of  authorities,  German,  French, 
and  Greek,  as  well  as  English,  that  Mr. 
Hicks  exhibits  is  very  satisuctory  and  in. 
spiriting.  Of  the  eight  chapters  into  which 
the  material  is  divided,  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  are  the  fullest  of  interest.  The  first 
consists  of  decrees  of  the  city  and  people 
and  Senate  of  Athens,  and  of  several  Attic 
demes.  Of  these  we  may  make  special 
referenoe  to  no.  2  on  the  re- organisation  (?) 
of  the  Elensinia,  which  Mr.  Hicks  on  palaeo- 
graphical  grounds  dates  as  not  later  than 
450  B.C.,  some  five  years  earlier  than  Sanppe 
has  placed  it ;  and  to  no.  6,  which  he  says  is 
prolnbiy  supplementary  to  the  decree  passed 
on  the  recommendation  of  Alcibiades  in  425 
B.C.,  doubling  the  tribute  of  the  subject- 
allies.  The  reality  of  this  proceeding  was 
discredited  by  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  149  note), 
but  is  now  generally  accepted,  and  is 
treated  by  Mr.  Hicks  as  an  acknowledged 
fact.  There  is,  however,  still  some  room 
to  doubt  the  statement  as  an  exact  one 
if  coached  in  the  direct  form  —  Alci- 
biades in  425  doubled  the  tribute  of  the 
subject- allies.  Our  authorities  here  are 
Andocides  da  Pace  §  9,  Psendo- An  decides 
i'?i  Alcibiadem  §  11,  and  AeschincH  de  falsa 
Legal'mne  §  186,  and  the  fragments  of  the  lists 
themselves  which  may  be  found  in  KirchofF, 
nos.  37  (the  rrijic  ifiupoo  of  the  year425)  and 
226-272,  and  in  a  nsefnl  table  pp,  426-434. 
NowAndocides  and  Aeschines  merely  say  that 
the  tribute  daring  the  Peloponnesian  War  was 
more  than  1,200  talents,  while  we  know  that 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  it  was  about  600. 
Paendo-Audocides  alone  refers  the  increase 
directly  to  Alcibiades,  but  his  statement  is  in 
onerespectdocidedly  incorrect,  for  he  says  that 
he  about  doubled  the  contributions  of  each  of 
the  allieg.  Ifow  the  tribute  lists  show  this 
not  to  be  true,  for  in  twenty-two  known  cases 
it  remained  exactly  the  same,  and  in  six  the 
assessment  of  B.C.  425  was  actually  less  than 
that  of  Aristides.  Unfortunately  the  lacunae 
are  too  many  to  enable  us  to  calculate  exactly, 
but  counting  only  cases  where  the  figures  for 
both  years  are  preserved,  the  tribute  of  the 
year  425  is  just  about  half  as  large  again  as 
that  of  the  preceding  assessment,  not  double. 
One  portioD  of  it,  the  bland- tribute,  is  in- 
deed rather  more  than  double,  and  here  the 
lacunae  are  less  numerous.  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  this  makes  the  propor- 
tion for  the  other  cases  considerably  lower. 
While,  therefore,  we  may  believe  that  the 
tribute  was  raised  daring  the  war  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  1,200  talents,  it  is  certainly  not 
proved  that  it  was  done  at  one  blow.  A 
great  increase  no  doubt  took  place  in  B.C. 
425,  and  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades. If  so  it  will  have  been  almost  his 
first  act  in  public  life,  and  one  of  very  cha- 
racteristic and  scarcely  hoooarable  andacity. 
Returning  to  the  yolnme  before  as,  we 
may  draw  attention  to  the  fragmente  of  a 
decree  establishiug  democracy  at  Erythrae 
in  Ionia  (before  450  B.C.),  and  of  treaties 
between  Athens  and  Hestiaea  in  Euboea 
(shortlyafler  445), and  Athens  andBhegiam 
(in  433),  as  historically  interesting. 


Chapter  II.,  on  Finance,  oontains  some  ra- 
markable  doouments  from  the  Acropolis^ 
iUastrating  the  speech  of  Pericles  on  this 
subject  in  a  striking  manner(Thaoyd.  ii.  13). 
Such  are  the  accounts  of  disbursements  for 
the  years  418-415  and  412,  chiefly  from 
the  Opistbodomos,  or  chamber  behind  the 
Parthenon,,  the  great  treasury  where  the 
tribute  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  was 
stored.  In  the  first  of  these,  no.  23,  occnra 
the  entry  of  300  talents  for  the  army  in 
Sicily,  according  to  Bockh's  excellent  resto- 
ration, doubtless  the  sum  sent  out  for  the 
support  of  the  force  of  Nicias  in  the  spring 
of414(cp.Thuc.  vi.  74, 93,  and  94).  In  the 
latter  Mr.  Hicks  inclines  to  trace  "pay- 
ments made  on  account  of  the  troops  engaged 
in  blockading  and  reducing  the  revolted 
cities,  such  as  Elazomenaeand  Chios"  (Thuc. 
viii.  23,  24).  Two  others  of  these  docaments 
are  liste  of  the  sacred  treasnres  of  the 
Proneos,  or  vestibule  at  the  eastern  entranctj 
of  the  Parthenon,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  silver  cups  and  bowls,  of  lamps  and 
crowns.  Two  more  represent  the  contents 
of  the  Hekatompedos  or  cella,  which  em- 
braced a  rather  larger  variety  of  articles, 
and  generally  of  gold.  The  four  between 
them  cover  more  than  half  the  period  of  the 
great  war,  B.C.  426—111  inclusive,  and  are 
good  specimenB  of  such  documents,  which 
are  found  in  an  almost  continuous  series 
from  the  dedication  of  tho  temple  to  the  fall 
of  Athens  (438-404).  The  British  Museum 
possesses  no  list  of  the  treasures  of  the  third 
or  inmost  division,  the  adytum  or  Parthenon 
proper,  in  which  the  gold  and  ivory  statue 
was  enshrined,  of  a  date  earlier  than  the 
last-mentioned  event.  In  those  that  exist 
elsewhere  it  may  be  remarked  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  statue  itself  or  of  the  silver- 
footed  chair  of  Xerxes.  The  Museum  has, 
however,  one  curious  document  belonging  to 
this  subject,  of  tho  time  probably  of  tho 
anarchy  which  succeeded  (no,  32),  Mr.  Hicks 
has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  edit 
this  remarkable  fragment  (Kermes,  vol.  iv.), 
which  seems  to  be  not  only  an  inventory  of 
the  various  sacred  treasuries  before  this  time 
kept  distinct,  but  also  an  account  of  disburse- 
ments made  to  officials  called  Apodektae, 
who  must  have  succeeded  for  the  time  to 
the  functions  of  the  Hellenotamiae  or  con- 
trollers of  the  treasury  of  the  confederation. 
While  on  the  subject  of  temple  treasnrea 
we  must  refer  to  the  inventory  of  Ar- 
temia  Brauronia  —  marmor  in  re  vesti- 
aria  classioum — which  contained  a  most  won- 
derful repertory  of  women's  clothes  dedi- 
cated to  that  goddess  by  the  maidens  and 
matrons  of  Athens  between  the  years 
350-335  (no.  34).  Mr.  Hicks  shows  clearly 
that  many  of  them  were  in  actual  rags,  and 
makes  some  suggestive  remarks  on  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes  under  which  they  were'probably 
placed  there. 

The  commentary  on  no.  35,  by  Mr. 
Newton,  deserves  special  attention.  It  con- 
taina  a  very  lucid  dissertation  on  the  Erech- 
theum  and  its  divisions  into  the  various 
conipartments  of  the  temples  of  Athena 
Polias  and  Pandrosos,  and  on  the  position 
of  the  ancient  wooden  statue,  the  sacred 
olive-tree,  and  the  salt-spring,  which  made 
this  building  the  true  centre  of  Athenian 
religion,    though   excelled  by  the   Partbe- 
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BOB,  much  M  St.  John  Latenn  is  bj  St. 
Peter's.  Mr.  Newton  anees  with  my  father 
ia  placing  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  in  the  bean- 
tifol  Bonthem  portico  supported  by  female 
Egnres  (cnpat,  raiiT^ttpoi),  and  in  identifyinif 
toe  PaQdroseinm  (which  oontained  the  oUve) 
with  the  central  ohamber,  and  not  with  the 
■arrow  western  compartment,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  corridor  between  the  southern 
ind  northern  porticoes  (Athena  and  Atliea, 
chap.  xvii.).  He  tellana  that  Tetaz' presumed 
disoorery  of  the  salt-spring  has  been  care- 
fully examined  by  Botticher,  and  proved  to 
be  merely  a  modem  hole  in  the  pavement. 
The  discoasion  of  these  points  ia  very  eatis- 
iactorr,  and  is  illaatrated  by  three  pages  of 
lithographed,  plates,  containing  ground  plan, 
elerationa,  sections  and  details,  which  amonnt 
to  a  complete  restoration  of  the  whole.  The 
mscnption  itself  is  as  important  for  ancient 
architectore  as  that  of  the  Brauronian  trea- 
sniy  for  dresa.  It  is  a  report  npon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  which  for  some  nnknown 
reasons  were  still  nnfinished  in  the  year  409, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts — a  list  of  in- 
complete work,  and  of  stones  prepared  for 
the  work  bnt  not  in  position.  The  many 
difficalt  special  terms  ore  admirably  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Newton,  as  might  be  expected 
from  bis  preTiona  work  on  the  Mausolenm. 
The  fonrth  chapter  is  important  for  the 

later  history  of  Athens,  when  the  training  of 
the  Ephebi  seems  to  have  become  the  chief 
object  of  popular  attention.  In  Chapter  VI. 
the  votive  tablets  dedicated  to  Zens  vi/'iaroc 
are  noticeable  both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
prooenance.  Tbey  represent  portions  of  the 
haman  body  dedicat»l  to  this  god,  who  was 
coDfiidered  to  have  healed  them,  hung  np 
before  his  shrine  like  those  we  see  at  present 
in  many  continental  cLnrches.  The  name 
and  worship  of  this  god,  also  called  6tos 
vinvTot,  is  itself  a  noticeable  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  religion :  op,  the  facte  collected  by 
Friedlaender,  SUiffogeteh,  iii.  p.  487.  The 
place  of  bis  worship  is  that  remarkable 
bill  which  earlier  writers  assnme  to  have 
been  the  Pnyx,  bnt  which  Kiepert  and 
Curtins,  following  Ulrichs  and  Welcker,  as- 
Mre  hh  is  the  Felasgicnm.  It  is  hardly  rea- 
Bonable  to  wish  in  such  a  matter,  hut  we 
csunot  re&ain  from  hoping  that  the  Pnyx 
and  its  herna  may  be  restored  again  to  our 

belief.  Mr.  Hicka  expresses  no  opinion, 
bat  points  oDt  that  after  the  Pnyx  ceased 
to  be  used  for  assemblies  it  might  veiy  well 
bave  become  the  centre  of  such  a  worship 
on  the  occasion,  say,  of  a  pious  dream  or  a 
wonderful  cure.  Nor,  indeed,  ia  it  impos- 
Eible  that  the  hill  may  have  been  all  along 
•iedicated  to  Zens, 

We  may  here  call  attention  to  Mr.  Hicks's 
remark  that  "no  private  association  was 
ever  formed  by  the  Greeks  for  whatever 
purpose  without  the  accompaniment  of  a 
common  worship "  (p.  41),  which  is  as 
striking  as  it  is  nndonhtedly  trae.  Whether 
it  was  a  dramatic  company  or  a  corporation 
of  merchants,  a  bnrial-clnb  or  a  literary 
society,  it  was  cemented  in  this  way  by 
being  placed  nnder  the  patronage  of  some 
dei^,  jost  as  the  medieval  guilds  looked  np 
to  some  protecting  saint.  It  is  easier  to  see 
the  loss  which  modem  society  has  sustained 
^  the  absence  of  this  element,  than  to  sng- 
^  an  effeotnal  method  fbr  ita  restoration. 


We  hare  little  space  for  observations  on 
lingnistic  and  grammatioal  points,  ihongh 
there  are  many  which  call  for  attention.  Mr. 
Hicks  gives  us  quite  a  new  idea  of  the 
minnteness  with  which  the  palaeography  of 
the  last  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  has  been 
investigated,  so  as  by  itself  to  snpply  argu- 
ments for  determining  the  date  of  an  in- 
scription within  sometimes  two  or  three 
years.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
observation  might  be  extended  further  with 
almost  equal  success ;  it  is  specially  to  be 
desired  in  relation  to  inscriptions  just  before 
and  after  the  Christian  era. 

We  may  notice  the  following  remark- 
able forms  of  words:  owiu  for  eiiavi  (p.  2)  ; 
ahr^ti,  rijsi  and  rafiiaat,  the  latter  being 
regular  in  the  treasure-lists  (pp.  6  and  13), 
written  like  the  locatives  'AOiji'ijDi,  'OXu^ti- 
aat,  without  an  iota  subscript;  AEi'i;c(a  = 
Lat.  Jhtcia  (p.  147),  cp.  AohttwQ  Swrtjpjixou 
'E^'oeiDf,  Boeckh  11.  3345  from  Smyrna; 
o^iXfic  ^  dj3o\oc,  and  regularly  lifiiat0i\wy, 
S,wl3t\ia  (p.  136).  Mr.  Hicks  tells  us  the 
words  are  the  same,  bat  does  not  inform  us 
whether  he  believes  Aristotle's  explanation 
that  six  copper  nails  went  to  a  handful 
(fpajyi/j).  Of  peculiar  uses  of  the  aspirate 
these  inscriptions  afford  ns  some  good  in- 
stances. That  the  old  Attic  11  was  written 
not  only  at  the  beginniug,  but  sometimea  in 
the  middle,  of  words  is  shown  by  the  form 
TPIHEMIKOITAION  (p.  135),  hence  Mr, 
Hicks  restores  HEMIHEKTEUN  in  no.  74 
quoted  above,  and  probably  correctly.  The 
form  ^iduWiTi.'flr  is  seemingly  only  a  lapidary's 
blunder  (p,  81)  ;  bat  the  aspirate  in  iXwiS' 
idtyro  (p.  103),  in  the  epitaph  of  those 
who  feU  before  Potidaea,  B.C.  432,  though 
strange  in  Attic,  is  very  probably  a  trace 
of  real  pronunciation.  To  the  instances  given 
hy  Mr.  Hicks  we  may  add  ip"  iXvlSi  read  by 
T^chendorf  in  Acts  ii.  26,  and  Bomana  viii. 
20,  and  found  in  some  MSS.  in  1  Cor.  ix.  10, 
and  Titus  i,  2,  The  use  of  the  aspirate  in  Attic 
inscriptions  dropped  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Ionic  alphabet  in  the  archonshipof  Euclides, 
but  it  came  later  into  partial  use  again  from 
an  imitation  of  handwriting.  In  no.  93, 
p.  14i6,  about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  we  have 
the  sign  -  over  the  initials  of  vi6t,  upovtUov 
and  civcKcv ;  and  in  no.  125  (not  123),  p,  155, 
we  have  oc  jast  as  in  cursive  Greek.  Both 
of  these  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  I- ,  which 
is  found  at  Tarentum  and  Heraclea  in  South- 
em  Italy,  and  at  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander 
(see  Bockh,  ii.  2919,  and  cp.  i,  p,  557), 
though  not,  I  believe,  in  Attic  inscriptions. 

On  the  use  of  iTrnt^,  in  no.  93  just 
quoted,  Mr,  Hicks  sgrees  with  Wecklein, 
viz.,  that  it  should  be  substituted  for  ovvii;a 
or  ovvcKtv  whenever  a  prepositdou  is  required 
by  the  sense,  as  these  forms  never  occur 
except  as  conjunctions  in  inscriptions,  and 
fluctuate  in  MSS.  This  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  inscriptions  may  help 

criticising  the  text  of  authors. 
We  take  leave  of  this  book  with  a  hope 
that  it  may  become  as  widely  known  as  it 
deserves  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent, 
as  it  is  beyond  doubt  a  moat  successful  com. 
mencement  '~S  an  important  national  work. 
John  Wosdswobth. 


aCIENCB  JT0TE8. 

The  Potato  Fwngvt  (^Peronotpora  u^atani). — One 
of  the  most  important  discoTeriee  of  recent  timu 
in  vefretable  microBCopv  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Worthicg-tOD  Snuth,  who  has  been  the  first 
to  detect,  or  rather  to  determine,  the  restlug-spore 
infeitimi.     For  this  signal  service 


the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  have  unanimously  conferred  upon  the 
discoverer  the  Qold  Bauksian  MedaL  It  would 
be  dif&cult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
iRBt  Bt«p  RQd  final  link  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  life-hietory  of  the  potato-fungua,  and  Mr. 
Smith  mil;  well  be  euvied  hia  good  fortune 
in  finding  what  has  baffled  the  iuveetigations 
of  the  most  expert  fungologiBts  for  bo  many 
vears.  Moreover,  it  is  very  gratifying  at  the 
preseot  moment  to  be  able  to  claim  this  honour 
for  our  countrjmao.  Mr.  Smith  has  puhhshed 
the  results  of  lua  researches  up  to  Uie  date  in  the 
Gardiner's  Chronicle  of  July  12  end  17,  and  his 
paper  is  iUustrsted  by  his  drawings  from  the  mi- 
croscope. A  bief  sketch  of  the  history  of  in- 
quirieB  into  the  nature  of  the  organism  attacking 
uie  potato-plant  may  be  acceptable  to  aoma 
readera  of  the  AOASEJCr.  As  lon^  ago  aB  1845 
and  1846  Dr.  Morren  on  the  Oontmeot,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  in  this  country,  declared 
tlieir  conviction  that  the  disease  wss  caused  by  a 
fuogus.  Montsgne,  who  was  one  of  the  firat  to 
iuyeatigate  the  matter,  does  not  sppear  to  have 
held  sted^tly  to  thia  view,  though  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  presence  of  the  fungus  in 
dieeased  haulm,  and  communicated  drawings  and 
observ&tious  to  Mr.  Berkeley  which  be  incor- 
porated in  his  paper  published  in  the  Jourruil  of 
the  Horlictdtarai  Society  in  1846.  Even  at  that 
dale  nearly  as  much  was  known  of  the  life-histo^ 
of  this  fungus  as  we  knew  previous  to  Mr.  Smith  s 
diacovery,  and  soon  the  true  nature  of  the  conidia 
and  zooepoies  was  settled.  Indeed,  ooeporee 
(resting-BDorea)  were  seen  and  figured  by  Mon- 
tagne — wLo,  however,  tailed  to  recognise  them  as 
such,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Artotrogus, 
Mr.  Smith  has  examined  the  preparations  for  the 
microscope  made  at  the  time,  and  declares  the 
Artotiogus  of  MoDtagne  and  Berkeley  to  he  iden- 
tical wiUi  the  bodies  discovered  by  hunself.  The 
sntheridia  and  oogouia  are  found  on  lateral 
branches  of  the  mycelium  within  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf ;  the  former  is  -0004,  and  the  latter  OOl,  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  oosphere  is  fertiliaed 
hy  conjunction  with  an  autheridium,  the  latter 
fixing  itsdf  to  the  former  by  a  pollinodium  or 
fecundating  tube.  Thia  tube  penetrates  the 
oosphere,  uid  dlBcharges  part  of  its  contents  into 
the  protoplasm  of  the  ialant  restina^-spore.  The 
:  reating-Bpore,  becomes  iree, 
ant  for  some  time;  but  the 
simple  spores  and  zoospores,  which  are  borne  on 
slender  threads  protruding  from  the  epidermis  of 
the  leaf,  simply  serve  to  propagate  the  Aingus 
during  the  aummer.  Now  that  we  know  tWt 
the  reBling-spore  of  Peronogpora  infettant  is  ac- 
tually produced  in  the  haulm  of  the  potato,  and 
not  excluaively  on  a  different  plant,  as  had  beoi 
conjectured,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  onr  being 
able  to  cope  with  it.  One  thing  is  certain :  we 
cannot  be  too  particular  in  burning  affected  haulm 
and  lubOTs,  and  finsh  gruund  should  he  preferred 
where  there  is  a  choice. 

EffecU  of  Climtde  on  the  tamt  %>ede*.—Tii  the 
Ccrmpta  Sendvs  da  Siancei  da  [Acadfmu  de» 
Sdencet,  t.  liix.,  stance  du  7  Juin,  1875,  there 
is  a  report  of  a  paper  by  M,  A.  De  Oandolle  on 
the  diverse  effects  of  the  same  temperature  on  the 
same  speciea  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  The 
results  of  his  oheervatdons  confirm  previous  ex- 
periments and  seem  to  prove  that  the  same  degree 
of  heat  has  a  greater  influence  in  accelerating 
vwetation  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  Thus 
it  has  often  been  proved  in  Rmsia  and  Swedni 
that  to  obtain  early  com  it  is  neceseoiy  to  proout* 
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the  seed  from  the  uorthem  districts  and  vic«  vtnd. 
But  thia  reUtea  to  ciiltiriited  Torietiea,  and  to 
overcome  the  objection  M.  De  OandoUe  obtained 
saads  of  three  conunott  [d&nts  in  1886  trom 
Hoeocnr,  St  PBteisliurg,  Sdinburgh,  Montpellier 
and  Patermo,  which  he  sowed  aide  by  side. 
Smecio  vuiparit  proved  earlier  from  northern 
eeeds,  but  the  two  other  Bpeciea,  TrifoUum  repau 
ted  EryMmvm  officinale  were  represented  hj  very 
distinct  varietiea  sod  therefore  the  results  were 
not  conclusive.  Nuiueroua  obeervations  ood^- 
taken  at  the  instigation  of  M.  Quetalet,  and 
calculated  bj  the  late  Carl  Linsser,  indicate 
Ihat  the  same  species  produces  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  ripens  seed  with  a  emsiler  amount 
of  heat  in  the  north  than  ia  the  qouth.  This  fact 
De  Candolle  has  been  tiyin<j^  to  prove  bv  direct 
experiment.  For  this  purpose  he  hod  sent  last 
winter  from  Montpellier  branches  of  two  indigen- 
ous trees,  Popviut  alba  and  Cnrpiaju  Betulaa,  and 
two  exotic  species  introduced  within  a  known 
period  and  not  sensibly  changed  by  culttvalion, 
namely,  Linadaidron.  tvXipifera  and  Catalpa;  and 
ct  the  same  time  he  cut  bmDches  of  the  same 
bpeciee  in  his  own  garden  at  Geneva.  Both  sets 
were  much  alike  aa  to  condition,  neither  of  them 
having  burst  any  buds.  They  were  all  placed  to- 
gether for  a  week  in  a  room  in  which  there  was 
no  fire,  and  where  they  were  uniformly  subjected 
to  a  temperature  of  7°  to  10°  Oentigrade.  The 
qwdmens  were  all,  except  the  catalpa,  placed 
together  in  a  library,  on  February  4,  where  the 
temperahue  ranged  from  10°  to  16°  Oentipide,  and 
thej  were  moved  and  turned  about  in  order  to  en- 
anre  the  same  amount  of  light  and  warmth  to  both 
sets  of  specimens.  The  catalpa  waa  reserved  till 
March?.  Then  ordinary  tumblers  having  a  laver 
of  sand  at  the  bottom  nere  half  filled  with  water, 
and  the  branches  of  each  species  from  the  two 
localitieB  were  planted  together  two  in  each  glass. 
The  leafing  in  the  open  air  of  these  specimens  in 
the  two  localities  this  year  was  thirty  davs  later 
at  Geneva  for  the  Lirio<knd>-<m,  thirty-three  for 
PomUiit  alba,  twenty-four  for  CaiyinuM,  and  " 

only  for  Catiilpa,  which  we  may  add  is  very 

in  coming  into  leaf.  Making  due  allowance  for 
accidental  difierences  in  tha  time  of  leafing  of 
individuals  of  the  same  speciee  in  the  same  plac«, 
there  was  a  considerable  period  between  the 
bursting  of  the  buds  and  further  development  of 
the  leaves  of  the  specimens  from  Montpellier  and 
those  colleoted  in  Geneva.  The  flower-buds  of  the 
white  poplar  and  the  hornbeam  from  Montpellier 
were  more  advanced  at  the  commencunent  of  tha 
experiment  than  in  the  ease  of  the  Geneva  speci- 
mens, and  they  msiatainod  that  poution  through- 
out, but  tha  date  of  the  development  of  the 
fioweiB  of  amentaceous  trees  is  greatly  inftuenced 
by  the  temperature  of  the  pr«ced>ng  season.  The 
Wves  of  the  Geneva  white  poplar  were  unfolded, 
howavOT,  at  least  twenty-three  days  earlier  than 
those  of  the  Montpellier  specimens,  and  there  was 
a  di^rence  of  eignteen  day»  in  the  specimens  of 
hornbeam.  The  bnuiches  of  tbe  tulip-tree  from 
Montpellier  were  too  tor  in  advance  of  the  Geneva 
specimens  when  they  arrived  for  comparison,  but 
for  a  later  series  of  experiments  specmienB  in  the 
same  stage  of  development  were  obtained,  and  the 
reeuh  was  similar  to  those  of  the  poplar  and 
hornbeam.  M.  De  Candolle  beUeves  the  main 
cause  of  these  differences  in  leafing  to  he  due  to 
the  feet  that  in  the  south  jfrowth  ecarcolv  ceases, 
whereas  in  tbe  north  there  is  a  long  period  during 
which  the  action  ia  confined  to  the  internal 
changes  and  modifications  of  the  materials  which 
aubseqnantly  serve  to  buiU  up  the  tissues. 

ZOOUMY. 

Amlk  Zbirfopj/.— The  zoological  portion  of  the 
Adnmalty  Mimualfor  the  U»e  of  tkt  Arctia  Ex- 
ptdition,  '1878  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode)  forms  an 
excellent  digest  of  ell  that  is  yet  known  of  the 
fiuina  of  Greenland  and  tha  surrounding  regions, 
lAile  the  accompanying  "  Instructions,"  BUjgested 
by  the  Arctic  Committee  of  the  Rojwl  Society, 


point  oat  mai^  of  tite  Erections  in  which  an 
adraBce  of  our  sdentific  knowledge  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  tha  result  of  Captain  Naies's 
Expedition. 

The  Manual  proper  consiste  of  a  series  of 
memoirs,  uther  prepared  expressly  for  the  occa- 
leprintea  from  various  zoological  works 
and  periodicals,  in  which  latter  case  they  have 
mostly  been  revised  and  corrected  up  to  date  hy 
the  authors.  The  KCammale  of  Oieenland  are 
treated  of  in  several  pipers  hy  Dr.  Robert  Brown, 
reprinted  from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zooli^cal 
Society."  The  native  land  quadrupeds  are  few  in 
numb^,  comprising  only  the  Polar  bear,  Arctic 
fox,  ermine,  northern  hare,  ringed  lemming,  musk- 
ox,  and  reindeer,  hut  the  icy  coasts  are  visited  by 
the  walrus,  six  BOecies  of  seals,  and  about  sixteen 
of  cetaceans.  The  article  on  Ornithology  ia  by 
Professor  Newton,  who  gives  sixty-three  birds  as 
being  truly  natives  of  Greenland,  while  sixty-two 
additional  species  appear  to  he  merely  accidental 
stragglers,  mostly  from  the  American  continent. 
The  names  of  such  birds  ss  may  reasonahly  be 
expected  in  the  far  north  ore  distinguished  by 
being  printed  in  different  ^pe  from}  those  which 
ara  probably  confined  to  the  mora  sonthem 
regions  ;  these  northern  forma  are  only  thirty-eix 
in  number  in  all,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Greenland  felcon,  snow-bunting,  raven  and  rock 
ptarmigan,  they  are  all  either  waders  or  water- 
fowl. Unlike  the  oft-quoted  "  Elstoiy  of  Iceland," 
the  Manual  has  no  chapter  "On  Snakes,"  but 
Dr.  Liitken  of  Copenhagen  contrihutea  a  list  of 
seventy-eight  fishes,  alt  of  which  are  marine 
except  a  few  species  of  Salmonidne.  Tbe  same 
zoologist  has  enumerated  all  the  known  inverte- 
brates, except  the  moUusca  and  the  insects  and 
apiders,  the  fonner  class  having  been  nndertakwi 
by  Dr.  Morch,  and  tha  two  latter  by  Hen  Sdiiodte. 
The  number  of  recorded  Greenland  mollusks 
amounts  to  216,  of  crustaceans  to  184,  and  of 
onnelides  to  113  species.  Of  insects  the  Ooleo- 
ptera  are  comparatively  few,  but  there  ara  twenty- 
nine  sfeciea  of  Lepidoptera  (mostly  moths),  and 
forty-eight  of  Diptem.  Other  memoirs,  dtawn 
from  various  sources,  illustrate  the  zoology  of 
Parry  Island,  East>Ai>ctic  America,  Spitzbetgen, 
Franz-Joseph  Land,  &c.,  and  thus  complete  tha 
ritunti  of  what  is  now  known  of  tha  fauna  of  the 
Upper  Arctic  Hegions. 

The  "  Instructions  "  to  the  naturalists  and  other 
officers  of  the  Expedition  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Professors  Huxley,  Flower,  and  Allman,  Dr. 
Giinther,  and  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Gwyn  Jeffreys. 
Among  mammals  special  attention  is  directed  to 
their  distribution  and  their  possible  disappearance 
ss  the  Pole  is  approached,  to  tbe  reported  partial 
hybernation  of  ttie  female  Polar  bear,  the  various 
varieties  of  the  Arctic  fox,  the  anatomy  and  range 
of  the  little^mown  musk  ox,  and  the  habits,  dis- 
tribution, and  structure  of  the  seals  and  cetaceans. 
In  ornithology  the  most  interesting  points  will  be 
tbe  undiscovered  or  little-known  breeding-haunU 
and  habits  of  such  birds  as  the  gray  plover,  san- 
derling,  grey  phalarope,  knott,  and  Sabine's  and 
Ross's  gulls,  the  distinctnees  of  tbe  rock  ptarmi- 
gan from  the  European  fonn,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  spedes  of  puffin  fonnd  on  the  Green- 
land coasts.  Among  fishee  very  little  is  known 
of  the  Greenland  sharks,  and  still  less  of  the 
iresh-water  trout  or  char  which  ore  reported  as 
existing  at  a  very  high  latitude.  In  invertebrate 
zoology  special  importance  is  attached  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  molluscons  fauna  of  the 
Polar  seas,  not  only  for  its  own  stdie,  but  as  illus- 
trating the  probable  conditions  of  the  j^tol 
epoch  in  Europe  and  ■  America.  Every  a^for- 
tnnity  is  recommuided  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  collect  the  lower  marine  aninisls,  boUi  hy 
meuiB  of  dredging  and  by  the  tow-net,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pointe  for  attention  will  be 
the  comparison  of  the  microscopic  &una  and  flora 
with  tbe  sea-bottom  at  the  same  localities,  so  as 


The  expedition  has  been  thoroughly  well  fitttd 
with  all  raquiaite  apparatus,  stores  and  hooks.  0£ 
the  two  naturolistfl  Oaptein  H.  W.  Feilden,  B. A., 
attached  to  the  Alei-t,  is  an  accomplished  field 
natur^ist,  who  has  haa  great  experience  in  collect- 
ing in  many  conntiiea,  and  who  has  directed  his 
attention  to  geology  as  well  as  to  zoology,  -while 
Mr.  Ohicbester  Hart,  of  the  Daaomry,  haa  takrai 
the  highest  honours  his  university  could  bestow  in 
natural  science.  Several  of  the  other  officers  Bie 
men  of  zoological  atbdnments— not  to  mention 
the  vast  experience  of  Captain  Narea  himself — 
and  we  ara  sura  that  no  opportunity  of  adding  to 
the  storahcuse  of  science  wfll  be  neglected  by  the 
Arctic  Expedition  of  1S76. 

American  Zoology.— "We  understand  that  Dra, 
Ooues  and  Gill  are  preparing  a  volume  on  the 
Mammals  of  North  America,  uniform  with  Dr. 
Baird's  work  on  the  Birds.  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliott  has 
ratumed  to  Europe  with  the  intention  of  eofla- 
pleting  his  long-planned  Sfoiu^raphoftAeFeiiAtt, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  thai  he  contemplates  a 
re-issue  in  quarto  form  of  his  splendid  but  some- 
what inaccessible  Monograph  of  the  PAnataTwdoe, 

T^  laU  a^.  ff.  Doubieday  of  Ep]iing.~V>'o 
regrat  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  this  eicellaut 
field  naturalist.  Mr.  Doubleday,  who  died  last 
month,  aged  sixty-six,  devoted  himself  olmoat 
exclusively  to  British  zoology,  and  paid  Rpecnol 
attention  to  entomology,  his  best  Imown  work 
being  a  carefully  compUed  JAt  of  Britith  Bvtt«r- 
JUn  and  Motkt. 

The  late  Br.  Qray.—".^.  IJat  of  the  Boob, 
Memoirs  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  hv  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gmv,  IMtS."  (Printed  for  Private  Diatribntion, 
Wio),  gives  a  striking  proof  of  the  nurrellous 
industij  of  the  late  Zoological  head  of  the  BritiBh 
Museum,  the  whole  number  of  bis  publicatjons 
amounting  to  no  less  than  eletiert  hundred  and 
axty^wo.  Admitting  that  many  of  theas  were 
lett*M  or  brief  notices,  still  the  aggregate  is  one 
hardly  to  be  equalled  by  the  most  voluminoas  of 
scientific  writers. 


PBiULOaT. 


Is  the  last  number  of  the  Hhaitutchet  Miutton 
(vol.  XIX.  part  2)  two  articlee  may  be  mentioned 
as  of  special  interest  and  importence.  Ooe  is  a 
paper  ny  IJsener  on  "  ItaJian  Mythology,"  in 
which  the  vnriter  collects  a  number  of  inetancee 
from  the  usa)^  of  varioua  Aryan  races  of  the 
baKt  of  peTsomfring  the  sesaons,  and  celebrating 
the  coming  (say)  of  spring  by  a  symbolic  burial  or 
burning  or  drowning  of  winter.  Usener  thinha 
that  traces  of  (hja  custom  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman  festival  of  Anna  Perenna  and  tiie  celebra- 
tion called  the  Mamuralia,  aa  also  in  the  phrase 
luttrum  eondere  (properly  to  fcury  the  luHram). 
Certain  customs  ususl  at  wedding  among  some 
Slavic  fribes  are  ingenioualv  explained  by  a  refar- 
ence  to  the  same  usage.  Ine  other  article  is  by 
Gelaer  on  tha  age  of  Gyges,  which,  wiih  tha  aid 
of  Assyrian  records  and  other  evidence,  the  writer 
fixes  to  687-653  B.C.  The  irreconcileabilily  of 
th^a  dates  with  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the 
eclipse  of  Thales  (010)  m  got  "^  °^^7  »  reference 
to  the  calculations  of  recent  astronomers,  which 
fix  the  eclipse  in  question  to  the  year  584.  Her- 
monn  Diets  ("Eine  Quelle  dea  Stobaeus")  tto- 
denvoure  to  show  that  ike^fioriiegiuin  of  Stobaana 
and  the  quotations  in  Theophilus  of  Antioch  oie 
both  derived  from  an  original  collection  of  eiiroctib 


0.  Bihbeck  contrihutea  a  short 
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Historical  Dramas  of  the  Greeks,  and  Goetz  one 
on  "  The  Dato  of  Plautus'  Pent."  The  Miscella- 
nies at  the  end  of  the  volume  contain  much 
valnablti  mattei-,  which  our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  notice  in  detail. 

Is  the  Journal  of  PhUology  NoL  vi.  no.  11) 
Herman  Hoger  has  a  careful  and  valuable  article 
on  "  Tbs  Frngmente  of  Tbaophraetiis  irtpi  vipiut.^ 
Munro  contributsB  a  striking  and  powarfol  popar 
on  "  Hie  hot  El^y  of  the  Third  (orSeoond)  Book 
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vf  Pn^rtiua,"  wluch  he  redoMS  to  an  iutoUigible 
Older  ^  transpoution.  Some  other  pwsngM  in 
Pnpertius  mid  uune  ia  Senactv's  tmgediea  are 
imit  iritli  lij  tlie  same  scholar,  irho  takes  occamon 
bi  comiaeiit  with  some  aereritj  on  Madvig'e  treat- 
ment of  the  £4>tinpoetfl  in  the  Becond  volume  of 
hk  Advertaria.  H.  Jackson  ("  On  DislooBtions  in 
tke  Text  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Nicomaeheaii 
Ethics  '' )  applies  the  method  of  tiraspaeitioii  in  a 
wn'  iti^moiu  nkv  to  some  difficult  panagefl  in 
the  fiftblx>ok  of  the  Ethics.  Palej  ("  On  Peeudo- 
urhnic  AVorde  and  Inflexions  in  the  Homeric 
Vi'cnbuliirv  ")  supports  his  theory  of  the  lat« 
ntipin  of  th  e  Iliad  and  Odytiey  as  we  have  thum 
by  an  appeal  to  the  mixed  character  of  their  lan- 
puase.  Etrrmologlcal  matter  is  contributed  by 
YeiiDeU,  Cowdll,  Wiatifliaw,  and  H.  NettJeshipr 
ootcA  on  a  poKMgs  on  PropertduB,  by  A .  Palmer ; 
uD  IleiKclitns  aod  Ammiouus  Marcellinua,  by 
Bv»^-.er;  on  a  paaaafe  of  Plato's  Sophitttt,  by 
ArhU^t  ;  and  on  laaiah  c.  8-10,  hj  C.  Taylor. 

Mb.  Hbkbt  Wnxnx,  as  Honomr  Searetar^  of 
the  Sub-Wealden  Exjrfontion  Oomnuttee,  has  juat 
iMued  his  Twelfth  Quarterly  Report.  The  boring 
has  recently  been  carried  forward  with  great  succaea, 
and  a  depth  of  1, 64G  feet  waa  reached  on  the  10th 
inst.  Mr.  Willett  ezpreBses  his  belief  iJiat  the 
entire  series  of  Oolitic  rocks  has  been  passed 
tliroa);h  without  interruption,  and  he  even  ven- 
tores  to  asngn  the  formations  to  their  respective 
depths.  He  bslieveB,  moreorer,  that  the  oore  is 
now  in  the  liae,  baaing  hie  conclusion,  as  &r  as 
can  be  ju^ad  from,  the  Report,  on  the  occurrenoa 
of  stems  of  encrinites  in  some  of  the  cores  recently 
raised.  TTe  hope  that  Mr.  Willett,  who  was  the 
orifrinal  jnojector  of  this  bold  experiment,  aod 
has  shfTBTS  acted  as  its  leading  spirit,  has  not 
been  too  sanguine  in  his  conclusions,  and  that  he 
will  find  his  potdlion  duly  supported  by  palaeon- 
tolopical  evidence ;  for  it  shoi^d  be  remembered 
that  in  sneh  cases  the  mere  lithological  characters 
of  the  depoailfi  offer  insuflicient  data  to  the  geolo- 
itist.  Nor  should  it  he  forgotten  that'  the  pre- 
MDCe  of  encrinites  of  the  Pentacrinus  type  is  bv 
DO  Eneans  evidence  of  the  Liaasic  age  of  the  rock 
ID  which  thev  occur;  these  crinoids  may  indeed 
be  found  in  tliat  very  Kimeridge  clay  which  has 
been  so  annoyingly  peisistent  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  depoaita  which  have  oeen  pierced. 
%ie  famous  ammonite,  originally  resided  as  Atn- 
Ktinitra  Jaton  (Ileinicke)  of  the  Oxford  01^,  is, 
wcording  to  high  palaeontoiogioal  authority,  more 
liLflv  lo  be  A,  ivngupimu  (Sow.)  of  the  Kimeridge 
Cla.v. 

AiCEBXAEmio  correctly  the  percentage  of  alco- 
hol in  wines  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
«is£-growns  and  to  ourselves,  as  it  determines 
the  customs  duty  they  hare  to  pay.  The  pro- 
cesses  ordinarily  used  are  said  to  be  aefective,  and 
to  render  an  error  of  half  per  cent,  or  more  very  easy. 
Acrordimrly  the  Freni^  Academy  has  referred 
to  3IM.  Ihimaa,  Desains,  and  Tbenard  an  apparatus 
pieseattid  for  examisBtion  by  M.  Malligand,  and, 
as  will  beaeenfrom  ComptnRendu»,TA.AjZ,\ii7B, 
thev  report  very  favourably  of  its  ai^on.  It  is  a 
modification  and  improTemant  upon  the  instru- 
ment contrived  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Abb^ 
Tidal,  and  its  indications  depend  on  the  different 
Wlinir'poiDts  of  alcohol  and  water  iu  various  pro- 
portions. When  such  a  mixture  is  brought  to  the 
Aate  of  ebullition  in  an  open  Tassel  there  is  a  rapid 


the  ^'idal  apparatus.  In  that  of  U.  Malligand  the 
npriUTs  are  condensed,  and  returned  to  the  boiler, 
IU  that  the  indications  are  constant  for  seveisl 
fflinut«s.  The  little  boiler  is  first  filled  with 
water,  then  heated  to  ebullition  by  a  "  thermo- 
^>lion  "  and  spirit  lamp,  and  a  moveable  register 
paced  against  the  degree  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer of  the  apparatus.  The  water  is  then 
nplaeed  by  wine^and  tbediffinence  of  the  boiling 
punt  noted.  !nie  «efereee  jnade  niunernus  expen- 
"initn  dftAiled  in  their  lapojL  ok  T>ri<Tnii  wiiua. 


en  the  inQiiedce  of  saccharine  and  other  matters 
upon  boiling-points,  and  the  beat  means  of  avoid- 
ing errors,  and  they  sum  up  their  conclusions 

"  Thf>  Malligand  ebuUioscope  shows,  that  if  tho 
greater  part  of  the  fliod  and  soluble  matters  retard 
the  boiling-point  of  an  alcoholised  liquid,  thpy  also 
lover  it  HenBiblv ;  tiiat.sneb  matters  are  always  fbnad 
in  wines,  though  io  diSaronl  proportions;  that  in  table 
wiaes  vhoBs  fermeatation  is  completed,  theee  matters 
are  »o  compeasated  tliat  tlie  boiling  paints  oorreaponil 
irith  those  of  water  slcoholised  to  the  same  degrpe : 
that  vith  liqnsur  nrio^d,  asd  those  whose  tflrmeotation 
is  incomplete,  tho  boiling  point  is  raised,  but  by 
dilating  tkem  with  a  conveoient  qoaatity  of  vater,  the 
anomalies  disoppesr ;    that    under    the  worst   cc 

degree,  and  in  most  casos  not  mora  than  one-tn-eDtiet 

that   the  testiog  operation  is   easy  and   rapid;  that 

more    than     ItiO     '    '  •        -- 

give  similar  result  . 

supplies  the  best  known  mesas 

percentage  of  alcohol  in  wines." 

11.  TtlAUMEN^  has  described  to  the  French 
Academy  a  series  of  experiments  on  inverted 
sugar,  so  called  &om  its  action  on  polarised  light. 
Oane  sngar  consisting  of  0,,  H„  O,.  is  crystallis- 
able,  and  produces  a  right-handed  rotation  of 
polarised  light.  Inverted  sugar  stated  to  be  cnu- 
posed  of  C,  H,,  Oq  is  not  crystalhsahle,  and  gives 
a  left4anibd  rotation.  M.  Maunien^  finds  inverted 
sugar  has  no  constant  composition,  hut  is  a 
mixture  of  various  proportions  of  glycoee,  chy- 
lariose,  and  neutral  sugar.  Acting  upon  very 
white  Narbonne  honey  with  alcohol  of  00°,  then 
cooling  the  solution  to  near  zero  0,,  separating  a 
heavy  layer,  adding  water  and  Sltering,  gives  a 
flind  which  is  easy  to  examine  with  a  sacchari- 
meter  and  marks  lero — it  contains  neutral  sn^. 
Acting  upon  this  nigar  with  lime  water^  passmg 
through  it  a  current  of  carbonic  aind,  whioh  occa- 
sions a  pure  blue  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  filtering,  affords  a  solution  that  gives  a  right- 
handed  rotation  of  8°  to  10°.  The  substance  left 
on  the  filter  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  to 
one  water  was  added,  dissolving  the  chylariose 
and  giving  a  very  white  precipitate  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  clear  fluid  produced  a  left-handed 
rotation  of  6°,  equal  to  47° 'fi  for  a  volume 
of  100.  The  insoluble  matter  difi'used  through 
water  carbonated  and  filtered  showed  13°  left 
rotation,  or  81°  for  a  volume  of  100.  M.  Mau- 
men^  adds  that  inverted  sugar  bums  much  more 
readily  than  common  sugar^a  fact  df  importance 
in  enalysie  when  the  quantity  of  ash  htu  to  be 
ascertained.   {Comptea  Sandut,  May  3,  1S76.) 

It  is  announced  that  Professor  Mommoen  will 
deliver  the  oration  which  is  to  be  given  at  the 
Univeraity  of  Berlin  on  August  3,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Inithday  of  the  founder,  King 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia. 

TSB  AUgemeitu  Zeitum/  states  that  144,000 
mariis  of  the  sum  granted  by  the  German  Ohamber 
for  educotdonal  purposes  has  been  expended  in  the 
purchase,  for  the  University  of  Bonn,  of  the 
mioeralogical  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr.  August 
Kr&ntz.  This  very  valuable  collection,  which 
contains  about  14,000  specimens,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  rarity,  has  been  placed  in  tbe  Natural 
Himory  Museum  of  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm  Uni- 
veraity, where  its  vei7  perfect  series  of  aerolites 
will  form  a  highly  unportant  addition  to  the 
niiueralogical  section.  The  same  authority  an- 
nounces that  the  funds  of  the  Helmcke  and  Peal- 
zowsch  donations  for  the  ^d  of  deserving  and 
needv  professors  and  teachers  of  the  University  of 
Leipiig,  will  in  future  be  administered  bv  the 
Saxon  Minister  for  Education,  in  whose  nands 
vrill  also  rest  the  choice  of  those  on  whom  the 
money  is  to  be  beetcrwed  in  accordanoe  with  the 
terms  of  the  baqiiBste. 

Ooum  WvuCBRisn  tnd  Dr.  Kchler  have  for- 
mally annoouced,  in  the  Anstoian  and  Genian 
p^Mue,  that  the  Gannan  Natnml  and  Phvucal 
Aasociati<m  will  meet  ibis  jaai  St  Qnt^  and  Hiat 


an  exhibition  of  tbe  prehistoric  remains  of  Steier- 
mark  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  the  "  Joan- 
neum  "  buildings.  They  invite  the  inhabitants  to 
send  in  contributions  of  weapons,  bronze  orna- 
ments, and  other  antiquities  whicb  are  of  native, 
or  at  any  rate  not  of  Roman  origin. 

W£  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  conferred  the  Imperial ,  Gold  Medal 
for  Sdence  and  Art  on  Mr.  II.  L.  Mundy,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  services  as  a  traveller,  and  as  tbe 
author  of  Sotomahana  and  tlie  BoHiag  ^ringt  of 
Netv  Zealand. 

In  a  pamphlet  lately  published  Sur  fOrigine  et 
la  Jtipartilion  de  ia  Laagae  Beugue  (Paris: 
Leroux,  1B75),  M.  PaulBroca  essays  to  establish: 
(1)  that  the  settlement  of  the  French  Basques  in 
their  present  territory  dates  from  the  year  a.D. 
5dl  ;  (2)  tluit  to  this  Inte  occupation  of  tho  terri- 
tory ia  due  the  fact  that  the  skulls  of  the  French 
Basques  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  biachy- 
eepholic  examples  than  those  of  the  Spanish 
Basques.  M.  Broca  apparently  takee  his  history 
&om  "La  Mtuda  tur  f  Origine  de»  Saiqua,  ■^x , 
U.  Blad^ ; "  but  the  historii^  is  tbe  least  trust- 
worthy portion  of  that  remarkable  work,  De 
Marca,  Oih^nart,  and  others,  indeed,  make  this 
assertion,  but  give  no  proofs  of  it  j  in  the  same 
way  that  Larrainendi  dates  the  same  invasion  aa 
towards  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuir.  In  corro- 
boration M.  Broca  citea  the  story  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Leo  of  Bayonne  in  the  ninth  century ;  but 
MM.  Balasque  and  Dulaurens  in  their  excellent 
Etudes  Si^oriquea  de  Bnyomte  have  shown  how 
exceedingly  improbable  so  late  a  date  is,  and  how 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  other  facts.  Besides, 
there  are  the  earlier  narratives  of  SS.  Amand, 
Adabaldns,  and  Bietride,  none  of  whom  speak  of 
the  B«Bqneeas  a  newly  arrived  people,  which  th^ 
would  have  been  were  M.  Broca's  theory  correct 
Notwithstanding  the  history  of  the  counties  of 
Barcelona  and  of  Roasillon  at  the  East,  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre  at  the  west  end  of  the  chain 
of  the  Pyr^nSea,  M.  Broca  seems  unable  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  notion  that  the  Pjr^ndee 
have  been  always  the  same  political  boundary 
which  they  are  at  present.  Agam,  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  history  and  the  population  of  St, 
Jean  de  Lux,  it  is  an  enormous  assumption  to 
take  for  granted  that  fifty-seven  skulls,  token 
indiscriminately  &om  an  oemuiire  of  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  shotdd  be  oU  of  them  Basque 
skulls.  Even  if  so,  the  Basques  of  St. 
Jean  de  Luz  are  the  most  miisKi  of  all  in 
the  PsTB  Basque.  In  all  probability  the  Basques 
of  La  Soule  and  of  Basse  Navarre  are  of  much 
more  unmingled  type ;  certainly  their  character- 
istic features  are  mach  more  marked.  So  that 
the  whole  of  U.  &ooa's  argument  rests  on  too 
slight  a  foundation.  The  map  accompanying  the 
pamj^let  seems  very  correct,  and  is  hi^y  nsetiil 
in  default  of  that  by  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte. 
The  defence  of  Humboldt  we  entirely  agree  with ; 
although  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
subseqaent  arguments.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
admit  the  Basque  language  to  form  a  fhmilyby 
itself;  smd  whiit  does  M.  Broca  mean  when  he 
calls  it  "  une  langue  aiitochthone." 

Wx  draw  attention  to  two  retnarkable  articles  in 
the  Z>WatK»u  of  the  Jiartu  de  Lmgiattique  tot 
January  and  April,  1(J75.  They  are  entitled 
"  Essai  Bar  la  langne  Poul  et  comparaison  de  cetto 
hmgae  avec  te  Wolof,  lea  idiomee  Sdrdres  et  lea 
autres  tangues  du  Soudan  occidental. "  Even  this 
'    ig  title  scarcely  covera  all  the  ground  traveraed 

Utese  articles.  They  contain  also  valuable  in- 
formation both]  on  the  ethnology,  and  on  the 
relittious  and  political  movements  of  the  tribes 
of  Senegambia,  beside  some  remarks  on  the  origin 
of  lanfraage  whidi  will  be  read  with  interesL 
Genetw  Faidherbe  was  governor  of  Senegal  for 
lome  yaais;  and  will  be  remembered  by  hia 
uMuntic  deCnoe  of  tiie  North  of  RntUM  u 
SSH         Digitizod  I-   ^  '■^' 


North  of  RntUM 
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FINE   ART. 

Prindples  of  Omamenial    AH.     By  F.   E, 

Hiilme,F.8.A.     (London:  CmbbU,  Potter 

&  Galpin,  1875.) 
The  principles  of  ornament  seem  to  be,  ao 
&r  as  Mr.  Hnlme  deals  with  them,  like  the 
principles  of  morality,  clear,  easily  compre- 
hended, and  moat  roidily  acknowledged  in 
theory,  though  constantly  sinned  against  in 
practice.  But  whereaa  in  morality  there  exe 
writers  who  are  content  to  set  forth  its 
principles  plainly,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
preachers  who  devote  themselves  to  nrging 
sinners  to  leave  their  wilfally  bhnd  ways,  we 
have  not  yet,  it  appears,  reached  that  point 
when  a  similar  division  of  labonr  might  be 
recognised  as  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
ornament.  A  writer  on  this  subject  is  still 
free  if  he  choose  to  make  a  croaade  against 
the  sins  of  fashion  and  common  taste,  either 
■hy  way  of  enforcing  his  doctrines  or  of  let- 
ting off  harmless  indignation.  It  must  be 
the  latter  in  Mr.  Hnlme's  case,  since  every- 
thing in  his  book  is  harmless.  There  is 
mnch   also 'that  may  be  nsefol  to  many, 

Srtly  for  the  stndy  of  ornament,  and  partly 
'  scriptural  edification,  the  abundance  of 
quotations  frpm  that  sonrce  being  a  marked 
feature  of  the  book.  In  respect  of  continual 
modesty  he  deserves  all  praise,  but  when  it 
leads  him  to  entreat  his  readers  to  turn  to 
higher  and  better  sources  for  the  prosecntioQ 
of  their  study,  he  fails  partly  in  duty  to 
himself,  but  more  by  overlooking  the  best  of 
those  higher  sonrcea — Semper's  Der  Stil  oder 
praklisclie  Aesthetik  (Mnnich,  1860-3)— to 
which  we  propose  now  to  call  attention  after 
some  remarks  on  Botticher's  Tektonih  der 
Scllenen,  a  book  which  preceded  Semper's, 
took  a  very  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  till  it  came  to  he  tested  in  de- 
tail, exercised  a  wonderiiil  fascination.  If 
for  the  time  it  did  much  to  earn  its  author 
popularity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has 
eiuce  detracted  from  his  real  services  to 
classic  architecture  in  a  disproportionate 
degree. 

What  Botticher  argued  was  that  the 
proper  duty  of  ornament,  when  applied  to 
construction  of  any  kind,  is  to  illustrate  or 
reveal  the  idea  embodied  in  the  construction 
by  means  of  an  analogy  from  some  object 
nature  or  elsewhere  which  may  be  familiarly 
observed  performing  a  like  function.  For 
instance,  the  ffnting  of  a  column  of  a  tempii 
will  suggest  the  static  function  of  the  column 
to  anyone  who  notices  the  analogy  between  it 
and  the  stem  of  an  nmbelliferoas  plant.  A 
stem  of  this  kind  could  suggest  only  the 
finting,  and  not  the  column  itself,  which  is 
a  thing  to  be  thought  out  on  mathematical 
principles.  One  wotild  think  that  in  this 
way  ornament  must  have  been  an  after- 
thought and  gradually  developed.  But  no : 
Botticher  contends  that  the  constructive 
design  and  its  illustrative  form  and  orna- 
ment come  into  existence  in  the  designer's 
mind  simultaneously,  and  hence  it  is  possiblo 
to  conceive  that  4he  Greek  temple,  like  the 
goddess  who  presided  in  that  crown  and 
glory  of  temples,  the  Parthenon,  had  sprang 
mto  existence  complete  and  fully  equipped. 
Here  then  was  a  simple  and  obvious  test  of 
ornament  and  constructive  forms  by  which 
any  one  ooold  satisfy  himself  whether  or 


not  they  were  correct  in  principle ;  and  what 
is  more,  the  practical  designer  would  thus 
have  in  his  powet  a  principle  which  would 
not  only  preserve  him  &oia  mistakes,  but 
would  also  lead  him  to  new  combinations 
without  limit.  It  is  no  matter  &om  what 
kingdom  of  nature  he  may  borrow  his  oma. 
ment,  or  the  artistic  form  of  the  object 
which  he  has  to  design,  so  long  as  it  illus- 
trates or  expresses  the  oonstractive  Amction 
of  the  object.  The  only  condition  is  that  it 
must  not  be  realistic,  since  then  its  pnrpose, 
which  is  to  attract  attention  to  itself  only 
as  an  analogy,  would  be  defeated.  It  is  be- 
yond our  limits  to  follow  BiJtticher  in  his 
elaborate  reconciliation  of  Greek  ornament 
with  his  principle,  but  we  may  remark  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  a  lion's  head  for  a 
water-spont  that  it  must  surely  have  been 
originally  sn^ested  by  the  thought  of  soar- 
ing beasts  away  from  cpen  fountains  in  the 
country.  Its  purpose  nowadays  is  to  con. 
ceal  the  necessary,  but  unadmired,  construe, 
tion  of  a  water-pipe,  and  we  are  mistaken  if 
much  else  in  ornament  does  not  purposely 
conceal  constructive  functions. 

Semper,  on  the  other  hand,  while  reviling 
this  theory  of  Botticher's  as  reducing  orna- 
ment to  what  he  calls  "illustrated  and  illu- 
minated statics  and  mechanics,"  points  out 
that  wherever  ornament  occurs  among  the 
oldest  remains  of  civilisation  it  is  found  to 
be  in  at  best  a  secondary  stage  of  develop- 
ment, that  is,  in  a  combination  of  elements 
which  in  a  still  earlier  phase  of  civilisation 
must  have  existed  separately  as  distinct 
forms  of  ornament.  So  that  however  aptly 
these  earliest  known  forms  of  ornament  ex- 
press the  constmctive  function  of  the  object 
to  which  they  are  applied,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  their  origin  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  happy  instinct  to  which  Botticher 
traces  it.  The  primary  elements  of  omameot 
Semper  compares  to  the  roots  of  a  laoguago, 
which  similarly  is  nowhere  found  except  in 
a  secondary  or  later  stt^  of  development. 
What  has  been  done  for  language  by  com- 
parative philology  may  be  done  for  art  by  a 
comparative  examination  of  elements  of 
ornamental  forms.  Kew  words,  new  forms 
of  ornament  there  are  none ;  in  both  cases 
every  appearance  of  novelty  is  bnt  a  new 
combination  of  the  old  elements.  The  dif- 
ference, therefore,  between  these  two  writers 
is  like  that  which  exists  between  those  who 
contend  for  the  evolution  of  speoies  and  those 
who  accept  special  creations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  truth  as  regards  the 
evolution  either  of  life  or  of  ornament,  it  has 
already  been  shown  in  both  cases  that  this 
theory  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  very  wi( 
series  of  investigations  and  that  singular 
power  of  combination  without  which  the 
decorative  artist  at  least  can  attain  small 
success. 

But  though  the  origin  of  the  primary 
elements  of  ornament  is  to  be  assigned,  ac- 
cording to  Semper,  to  a  stage  of  civilisatioo  of 
which  there  are  no  remains,  it  is  yet  possible 
to  estimat'e  the  conditions  which  attended 
their  origin  by  considering  the  needs  of 
primitive  man,  and  the  raw  material  at  his 
disposal  for  those  needs.  As  regards  raw 
materials,  they  may  be  classed  according  as 
they  are:  (1)  flexible,  tough,  and  of  great 
abaolate  strength ;  (2)  soft,  plaatio,  capable 


of  hardening,  of  taking  any  variety  of  sbage, 
and  of  retaining  it  when  hardened;  (3) 
column-shaped,  elastic  and  witii  special  re- 
lative strength,  t.  e.,  along  their  length  ;  (4^ 
solid,  aggregate  in  their  nature,  capable  of 
resisting  pressure,  and  suited  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  which  may  be  combined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  pressure.  With  each  of 
these  four  qualities  of  raw  material  ori- 
ginated one  of  the  four  primitive  arts:  viz., 
with  the  first,  textile  art  (weaving,  &C.')  ; 
with  the  second,  pottery ;  with  the  third, 
construction  (tectonic) ;  with  the  fourth, 
masonry.  In  time  one  of  these  arts  wonid 
find,  suited  to  its  purpose  in  some  de- 
gree, a  material  proper  only  to  another. 
For  instance,  clay,  which  is  the  proper 
inheritance  of  the  potter,  is  equally  ser- 
viceable to  the  sculptor  for  modelliug  ;  but 
the  terra-cotta  figure  so  modelled  cannot 
be  classed  among  pottery.  Again,  a  wicker- 
work  basket  must  be  classed  as  regards  its 
form  with  pottery,  but  as  regards  its  process 
of  manu&ctnre  with  the  textile  art.  With 
this  interchange  of  material  took  place  also 
interchanges  of  pattern,  as  when  the  early 
Greek  potter  adapted  for  his  vases  &6  pattema 
of  wickerwork.  Many  instances  of  mutual 
encroachment  of  this  kind  may  be  pointed 
out,  while  as  to  metal,  it  seemed  eqnatly 
serviceable  to  all  four  arts.  It  matters  little, 
perhaps,  to  which  of  the  four  man  first 
applied  himself  The  choice,  howet'er,  seems 
to  lie  between  the  textile  art  (which  cul- 
minated in  weaving)  and  potteiy.  Semp» 
prefers  the  former,  and,  considering  the 
nature  of  his  theory,  is  obliged  to  devote  to 
it  an  apparently  disproportionate  amoant  of 
apace,  which  no  doubt  justifies  his  adversary 
(Botticher,  in  the  second  edition  of  hia 
Teiionik)  in  reckoning  ou  some  applause 
when  he  speaks  ironically  of  all  ornament 
being  reduced  to  a  textile  origin. 

The  very  lai^  number  of  divisions  and 
subdirisions  which  Semper  has  introduced 
into  the  subject  renders  his  work  less  satis- 
factory than  it  might  otherwise  have  been, 
though  doubtless  his  main  theory  is  the 
gainer  thereby.  At  any  rate  no  error  of 
arrangement,  and  no  misconception  as  to  the 
origin  of  forms  and  ornament  can  affect  in- 
junonsly  the  inexhaustible  ingenuity  and 
constant  suggestiveness  of  his  remarkable 
book.  A.  S.  MUBKAT, 


AST  HI  FABIS. 


Pulg  1  Jolj-  is,  ISJS. 

The  Administration  of  the  Beaux-Arts  is  quite 
distinct  Irom  the  Ministry  of  the  Beaui-Arln,  and 
has  its  own  budget,  which  is  dependent  on  an. 
annual  vote  of  the  Municipal  Oouncil.  A  public 
exhibition,  the  some  as  last  year,  hu  ju«t  been 
opened  of  all  its  new  pictures,  those  ordered  from 
the  artists  direct  and  those  bouc'ht  at  the  last 
Salon.  It  is  being- held,  admiBUOn  tree,  in  the  lat^ 
Melpomene  gallery  at  the  Ecale  dea  Bcsux-.^rts, 
where  the  works  of  Oomt  were  lately  exhibited, 
and  is  to  remain  open  until  July  23.  It  includes 
fifty  paintings,  drawings  and  cartoons  for  windo-ws, 
eigntAen  pieces  of  sculpture,  four  medals  or  plaster 
casta  of  medals,  and  fourteen  etchings  and  enijrav- 
ings.  The  painters  are  MM.  Balza,  Blanc  and 
Bounat — whose  compoeitdon,  Lit  Juttice  entre  U 
Crime  et  rimocaice,  with  a  medallion  of  a  child 
holdiag  the  attributes  and  two  figures  in  black 
and  white,  destined  for  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
asnce.coarta  in  the  Falsla  de  Justice,  is  very  mndt 
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•Imired  ;  MM.  Cazei,  Oharles  Oonstant,  Beesuelle, 
'Dn^Jaro,  Dupuie,  Xhiwigel,  OomWd,  Oiaco- 
aetti,  Ouaj,  Jini;,  lAmeire— who  exliibits  some 
be  eartoona  of  figtcrae  of  Bunts  for  a  chnrch  cupoU, 
■UDided  to  lie  painted  on  a  laic^  scale — MH. 
Hullot,  Matout,  MMard,  Michel,  Peelin,  PichoQ, 
Riienr,  Sirouy,  SylTestre,  Mdlle.  VomasBe  and 
Ser  —  these  artiats  are  generally  very  tittle 
knomi ;  and,  unfortunately,  considering  tlut  tbeoe 
wurks  are  many  of  them  destined  for  the  decora- 
lion  of  our  public  monoments,  they  cannot  be 
Mid  to  have  been  snccegsCul  in  carrjiDg  out  their 
orden,  TLeoe  are,  however,  chiefly  given  to 
pupils  of  members  of  the  Institute,  who  are  in 
the  majoritry  on  the  commisuon,  and  have  the  dis- 
poaal  of  the  itinda  in  their  own  control.  Some 
ue  bj  students  of  the  Ecole  des  B«auz-Arta,  by 
the  uniueeeaaful  competitors  for  the  Prize  of 
Rome,  wlko  have  a  small  older,  auch  as  a 
fignR  of  Eh  aaint  or  a  copy  of  some  holy  picture 
giTen  them  to  conso]e  them,  instead  of  being 
■dri.^ed,  ifvhich  would  be  far  batter,  to  throw 
ttemeelves  bravely  int«  the  battle  of  life.  Such 
sirourageinent — bestowed  out  of  mere  charity 
on  niediocie  arti«tB  who  possibly  might  succeed  in 
sdLS^rent  line,  i^  left  to  follow  their  own  bent — ia 
oDe  of  the  most  serious  disadvanttwee  of  the  so- 
called  direction  which  the  State  still  continues  to 
exercise  over  art  It  is  ruinous  to  the  ^oung 
forces  of  the  schooL  Then,  too,  the  religious 
sab^ecta  which  these  artists  have  to  ^nt,  in 
which  they  take  no  interest,  and  in  which  they 
are  nnable  to  free  tliemselvea  from  the  trammeu 
of  the  old  tiaditiona,  are  destructive  both  of  origi- 
nal conoeptiofi  and  execution.  The  glass  painters 
■le  MV.  Fdon,  Lavergne,  and  Oudinot.  The 
sculpliui,  HSf.  Baujault,  Bourgeois,  Oabet,  Ougnot, 
Delapianch^  Qauthier,  and  Quillaume — who  sends 
the  plaster-cast  of  a  TW-me,  or  rather  a  bust  of 
AnacieoD,  enclosed  to  the  waist  in  a  sheath  of 
leaves,  playing  with  Love,  The  arrangement  of 
the  %iire  is  most  perfect,  and  it  is  gracefully  car- 
ried out  in  the  ve^  purest  taste.  M.  Ouillnume 
a  the  Director  of  the  Ecole  dee  Beaux-Arts — MM. 
Lefrere,  Le^nien,  Maillet,  Merely — whose  group 
Glcria  Victu,  which  vraa  so  much  admired  at 
former  salons,  is  now  cast  in  bronze  and  is  to 
idom  the  Montholon  square  garden — MM. 
MoutaguY,  Moreau,  Vauthier  and  Morice- — whose 
charming  caat  of  H</la»,  eompfignim  ^SercuU 
yuiiant  d  taie  Source  attracted  attention  at  the 
siloD — MM-  Noel,  Perraud  and  Villeminot,  the 
iengner  of  a  fine  decorative  vase..  The  town  was 
fcitunate^  inspired  to  buy  M.  Delaplanche'a 
poup,  tJSdticatioTi  MatemdU,  at  this  year's  salon ; 
It  ii  a  group  which  bears  some  resemblance  to'M. 
IWou's,  wnich  found  many  admirers  at  your 
RotsI  Academy ;  a  young  mother,  clad  like  J.  F. 
Uillet'a  peasant-women  and  of  that  same  severe, 
aain  style  of  beauty,  is  giving  a  rsading-Iesson  to 
her  little  girl  who  stanas  beside  her  spelling  out 
the  words  with  all  the  attention  she  can  command. 
In  iUelf  the  sculpture  is  clever  and  simple,  but 
it  chief  merit,  which  increases  its  value  a  hundred- 
fold in  our  eyes,  is  that  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
moral  functions  of  modem  life.  None  but  the 
idle  and  pedantic  promulgate — wisely  as  regards 
their  own  internets— the  axiom  that  sculpture  is 
so  art  too  noble  for  the  expresuon  of  the  types 
of  OUT  own  day. 

The  niedallista  are  MM.  Bory,  Ohapluu, 
DseeoTfce,  snd  Pooscaiine.  .  A  good  ual  of  laugh- 
ter has  been  excited  by  a  medal,  a  very  bad  one, 
moreover,  which  is  seven  Tears  behind  the  age, 
by  reason  of  the  effigv  of  Napoleon  III,  which  it 
has  on  the  back.  The  town  having  resolved  to 
have  engravings  made  of  some  of  the  decorations 
of  our  public  buildings,  the  first  selected  vrere 
Baturally  those  which  are  the  work  "*■  ""-  *  —-^-^ 


hi*  i^odnction  of  Hippolyte  Flandiin's  celebratei 


^'hrae  is  one  etching,  by  M.  Vussoni^res,  bom  M. 
Laurent's  picture  of  &tmt  Bruno  refuma  te  pri- 
tmtt  de  Sagtr,  Cantt  dt  Flandrti ;  and  one,  by  "O. 
Haossoulier,  of  a  chapel  decorated  by  Thtedore 
Ohasserian,  who  died,  twenty  years  ago,  in  early 
youth,  and  who  made  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
teacbuig  of  Ingres  and  Eugene  Delacroix,  both  so 
different  as  regards  thought  and  execution. 

JbIj  W,  18T», 

There  are  no  important  fiicts  this  week  in  the 
.domain  of  the  arts,  at  least  no  &ctB  deeervinr 
detailed  description.  I  will  take  advantage  of 
this  to  notice  some  publications  upon  art,  or  works 
of  artistic  exterior,  which  have  Deeu  ofiered  for 
sale,  and  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  Acadeitt, 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  must  mention  the 
opening  of  two  exhibitions,  neither  of  which  is  over 
at  the  time  I  am  writibg,  but  they  certainly  will 
be  so  when  you  print  these  lines. 

One  is  entitled  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Maritime  and  Fluvial  Industries.  There  is  a 
French  section  of  the  principal  articles  of  export 
It  ie  of  this  section,  notably  containing  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  ceramic  iit  of  the  present  day, 
that  I  shall  have  to  tieat  to  the  neglect  of  the 
applikucea  for  saving  life. 

The  other  is  destined  to  occupy  aU  serioiis 
minds.  This  is  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Get^pcaphy.  It  is,  in  some  sort,  preparatory  to  the 
Geographical  Congress  also  to  be  neld  in  Paris 
next  mouth,  and  which  will  be  one  of  great 
scientific  and  political  importance.  It  is  held  in 
the  Pavilion  de  Flore  at  ^e  end  of  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  which  runs  alongside  the  Seine,  and 
forms  an  angle  with  the  garden,  A  hasty  walk 
through  the  halls,  not  ^et  completely  arranged, 
reveals  objects  of  the  highest  interest- — maps,  in- 
etrumente  of  precision,  photographic  albums, 
plana,  human  types,  utensils  for  alt  the  primary 
functions  of  life,  &c.  France  furnishes  the  large 
ordnance  map,  Russia  is  much  admired  for  the 
abundance  aud  finish  of  her  contributions.  Fiw- 
land  is  certainly  deScient,  except  in  regard  to  the 
service  of  Icdian  geodesy. 

Some  admirably  executed  lithographs  by  an 
artist,  a  painter  whose  modesty  equals  nia  tslent, 
M.  Jules  Laurens,  adorn  the  narrative  ofa  Journey 
to  the  Central  Chain  of  the  Oattcatui  (now  for  sale 
at  the  Librairie  Morel),  byM,  Raphael  Bemoville. 
M.  Jules  Laurens  has  himself  formerly  travelled  in 
the  OaucasuB  and  in  Persia.  He  has  therefore 
only  had  to  add  to  the  fidelity  of  the  materials 
furnished  to  him,  photographs  of  landscapes, 
energetic  types  of  mauntaineera,  or  Byzantine 
objects  of  worship  preserved  in  anaent  chapels, 
the  vivid  effect  of  his  own  recollections. 

M.  Raphael  Bernovi lie's  journey  in  Russia  and 
in  the  Caucasus  lasted  two  years.  Tlie  most  cha- 
racteristic part  of  his  notes  treats  of  Free  Soua- 
netia,  a  once  flourishing  littie  country  which, 
fifteen  years  ago,  came  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Russia  and  became  its  subject  vassal.  Here,  man- 
ners are  rude  to  a  degree  only  equalled  by  the 
asperity  of  a  landscape  made  up  of  valleys  and 
peaks,  of  plains  swept  by  the  wind  and  the  torrent, 
and  of  mountains  crowned  with  glaciers.  Murders, 
followed  by  vendettas,  unceasingly  decimate  these 
populations,  the  savage  isolation  of  which  protecta 
them  from  the  enervating  action  of  the  dvUisatiQa 
of  the  plain.  Liberty  is  their  ideal,  war  their 
occupation,  fetichist  practdces  carried  as  &r  04  the 
immolation  of  chiliuen,  their  religion.  But  it 
seema  that  all  these  irregularities  take  place  in 
the  most  beautifid  pine  forests  and  the  finest 
glaciers  in  the  world.  Free  Souanetia  had  already 
been  described,  thoueh  lees  thoroiwhly,  by  two 
learned  F^lish  tounsta,  Messrs.  ^esnfiela  and 

"The  church  of  Val  de  Qr&ce,  the  most  aidant, 
the  noblest,  and  the  richest  of  the  edifices  con- 
structed in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  subiect 
of  a  monograph  published  by  M.  Rupricb  Robert 
at  the  Litaairie  V*  Morel,  M.  Buprich  Robert 
is  fundamentally  acquunted  with  the  subject  of 


which  he  treats,  being  the  architect  entruatad  "by 
the  Government  with  the  preservation  of  the 
chnrdi.  He  has  divided  hia  work  into  aeveral 
equally  interesting  parts.  He  has  related  the 
histon  of  the  buUding :  the  ori^nal  plans  were 
furni^ed  by  Francois  Mansart,  then  continued 
by  Pierre  le  Muet,  and  by  Qabriet  le  Buc  But,  in 
short,  it  is  to  the  genius  of  Monaart  that  we  must 
give  the  ci^it  of  that  pompous  and  agreeabla 
ordination,  of  that  original  and  delicate  outline, 
of  those  general  divisions  of  front,  gallery,  and 
dome,  of  which  the  eye  embracee  the  whole  and 
the  details  without  &tigue  and  without  alarm. 
For  my  part,  I  think  this  one  of  the  accomplished 
masterpieces  of  that  French  genius  which  baa 
calumniated  iteeLf  to  the  extent  of  sending  men  to 
study  ruins  in  Italy,  when  on  ite  own  soil  it  has 
national  works  full  of  cbarm,  of  logic,  of  polish, 
and  of  amplitude. 

M.  Rupricb  Robert  has  added  to  the  historical 
and  technical  deacription  of  the  edifice,  bio(^phies 
full  of  new  or  little  known  facta  r^;arding  the 
artiste  who  have  worked  upon  it :  the  architects  I 
have  just  named ;  the  sculpters  Francois  and 
Michel  Anguier  and  Jacques  Sarrazin ;  the  painter* 
Pierre  Mignard,  whose  cupola  Moli^  celebrated 
in  enthusiastic  v^w,  and  Philippe  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Champagne.  Woodcute  are  scattered 
throughout  the  text.  Fifteen  eagravings  re- 
produce the  plans  as  well  as  the  desigua  of  the 
arched  vault.  The  volume  is  in  quarto.  Ite 
exact  title  is  The  CliurcA  and  the  Momuiery  of 
Val  de  Ordce.     It  ia  a  learned  and  artistic  work. 

Abbfi  Victor  Ancesei  publishes  at  E.  Le- 
roux's  the  first  part  of  a  work  the  general  title  of 
which  is  Egypt  and  Mot'*-  It  treats  of  the  vest- 
mente  of  the  High  Priest  and  the  Levite,  and  of 
the  sacrifice  of  doves,  taken  from  the  paintings 
and  Egyptian  buildings  contemporary  with  Moses. 
There  are  nine  engravings  copied  from  Eeryptian 
bas-relie&  which  had  been  cited  by  the  learned 
Lepsius   and   Wilkinson.       These   sketehes   give 


times  presented  with  an  animation  that  is  more 
literary  than  critical,  but  always  with  rigorous 
care.  The  ephod  of  the  High  Priest,  of  which 
Moses  has  given  a  deacription,  is  to  be  fbund,  so 
the  Abbd  believes,  in  the  rich  corset  fastened  round 
the  loins  by  a  g^irdle  and  supported  by  two 
shoulder-straps,  which  the  E^ptian  kings  wore 
round  the  waist,  aa  far  as  the  rise  of  the  bosom, 
ornament  of  precious 
with  diamonds,  and 
carbuncles,  the  radiance  of  which  in  the  dorkneee 
aimounced  the  will  of  Qod  to  the  people— was 
analogous  to  the  little  square  worn  by  these  same 
kings  on  the  upper  port  of  the  chest,  and  kept  up 
at  the  four  comers  Dy  slender  chains.  The  mdtU 
waa  a  long  linen  tunic,  with  a  Mnge  very  singu- 
larly compceed  of  littie  pomegranates  and  golden 
bells.  Such  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
queens  of  Egypt.  It  is  known  that  during  the 
middle  ages  tne  Catholic  priests  had  resumed  this 
noisy  vestment.  Claude  Guitton,  the  librarian  of 
Cloiivaux,  visiting  in  1744  a  ch&teaa  in  Brittany, 
saw  some  fine  sacred  omamente  preserved  there; 
and  among  others  a  chasuble  with  bells  hanging 
from  the  nether  hem,  without  opening,  save  one 
at  the  top  to  put  the  bead  through. 

We  pass  over  the  other  indications  which 
belong  pniely  to  the  domain  of  archaeology.  The 
discussion  on  the  manner  in  which  ue  priest 
killed  the  dove  on  the  altar  with  a  blow  of  his 
nail,  disgusted  ua.  Why  &11  beck  upon  these 
acta  of  perfect  barbarism,  upon  these  aangninary 
sacrifices  which  fbr  so  manv  auoceeding  centuries 
accuatomed  the  people  to  tiie  idea  of  murder  and 
vengeance F 

'The  correspondents  of  the  F.ngliah  daily  papen 
must  during  the  lost  few  days  nave  mentioned  a 
trial  which  has  exdted  some  curiosity  in  Paris, 
especially  among  ladies.  Asmallaud  uglyCbina- 
man,  who  bos  for  several  years  past  been  seen  wan- 
dering about  iB,,f^,pii)4v  plkcei,  waa  accused  of 
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IngBmjr.  Y«B,  thia  ridkuloua  and  honuleM  liaiiig 
hu.  fonnd  n  woman  innocent  enough  to  agree  to 
be  hia  oommnion.  He,  on  his  side,  sud,  "  I  diil 
notattiuttime  control  my  reason."  But  theverr 
fint  d&7,  or  the  first  nif^lit,  he  ^re  evidence  of  feel- 
ings BO  very  Chinese,  t)iet  the  unhiippy  creature  ran 
away-  8henatiinillyswoietobereTen^^,aad just 
as  ^e  was  starting  for  America  Isamt  that  her 
hnsband,  whoee  name  is  Tin-Tung-Ling,  had  al- 
leady  married  b  wife  in  China  fifteen  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  although  Moli^re  has  told  us  in  a 
celelnated  verse  that 

"La  polygamie  eat  an  ens  peDdsble," 
the  judges  acquitted  Tin-Tutig~Lin^.  This  indi- 
vidual had  formerly  been  taken  up  by  Thiophile 
Gauder,  and  irave  leBsona  in  ChiuHse  to  one  uf  his 
daughters,  Judith,  who  uuce  became  Mdme, 
Judith  Mendfis,  having  married  one  of  the  young 
poets  of  the  group  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Pamaaaiana."  Since  the  aeeth  of  Th^ophile 
Qautier,  Mdme.  Mend^  has  coBtinned  to  keep  his 
Chinsee,  perhapa  out  of  coquetry,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  original  than  to  see  her,  who  is  tall  and 
abroug,  move  about  followed  by  thia  abortion  with 
tumM-up^  e^es.  One  might  well  take  her  for  a 
lunar  divinity  disguised  bb  a  Parisian  lady,  fol- 
lowed by  a  demon  who  watches  over  her. 

Tin-TVine-Ling,  a  Chinese  literat«  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Chang-Si,  occupied  hia  leisure  in  prison 
— the  barbarians  having  the  very  vicious  habit  of 
supposing  the  accused  to  be  guilty  and  Becuring 
his  person  till  the  day  of  trial — in  composing  a 
Chinese  novel,  The  Liftie  Slipper.  It  cas  been 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Charles  Aubert, 
illustrated  by  six  original  etchings  by  U.  Fr^Sric 
Chevalier,  and  edited  by  M.  ^chsrd  Lesclide. 
This  novel  is  dramattc,  and  it  reveals  curious  fea- 
tures in  morals,  but  I  will  not  insist  upon  its 
literary  merit.  I  will  merely^  draw  attention  to  a 
sheet  (plaquette)  of  very  original  appearance ;  it  is 
stitched  after  the  fashion  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
books,  and  not  like  ours ;  the  leaves  are  only 
printed  on  one  side  and  folded  back  to  back ;  the 
pa^  follow  each  other  from  T^ht  to  lelt.  Having 
llnuhed  reading  it,  one  feels  inclined  to  walk  on 
sJl  fouis,  so  bewildering  is  the  irregularity  of  thia 
amingement. 

M.  Iticbard  Lesclide  ia  a  rare  publiaher,  a  clever 
man,  who,  in  the  first  place,  amuses  himself  on  his 
own  account,  without  troubling  himself  whether 
the  public  follow  him  or  not.  He  has  lately  pub- 
lished Edgnr  Poo's  Saven,  translated  by  M.  SU- 
Shane  MallarmS  with  £ve  violent  lithographs  by 
[.  Edouard  Hauer.  The  Litth  Slipper  is  an 
octavo  volume.  Ph.  Bttbtt. 


AST  SALBB. 


Tee  remaining  works  of  Oomelins  Tarley  were 
sold  bv  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  on 
Thmsoay  in  last  week.  They  realised  insignifi- 
CBDt  prices — Cornelius,  it  is  needless  to  say,  never 
having  the  ability  of  his  brother  John.  His 
earlier  works  were  probably  his  best,  sod  these 
were  done  at  a  time  very  remote  from  onr  own, 
for  Cornelias  was  about  ninety  years  of  age  when 
he  died  a  couple  of  veara  ago.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  original  memWs  of  the  old  Water  Colour 

The  remaining  works  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Pickersgill, 
B,A. — the  portrait  psintcr — were  sold  on  Satur- 
day, sfter  a  sale  more  fertile  in  interest,  to 
the  public  of  connoissturs.  Mr.  Pickerspill's  por- 
traits did  not  obtniu  liiffli  prices  on  Saturday. 
One  of  them^a  ]iiirtmlt  of  Jeremy  Bentham — 
was  purchased,  ii  may  l>e  not«d,  by  lb.  George 
Sd)an,for  the  Nntionai  Portrait  (Gallery.  Twenty- 
Mi  guineas  was  given  for  this  work. 

The  content'*  of  Frederick  Walker's  studio  ware 
sold  on  Saturday,  the  sale  attracting  a  goodly 
assemblage  of  arti-^ts  and  amsteiiTS.  There  ivore 
a  very  few  works  ia  oil,  works  in  water-colour 
ranging  from  the  slifilitcst  to  wcU-mgh  completed 
things,  and  many  pen-and-ink  sketches,  the  lowest 
of  which  fetched  a  couple  of  guineas.    The  stndy 


for  the  drawing  of  tiie  Ifea  Boy  fetched  IBl.  Ifls. ; 
the  study  for  Hxe  frontispiece  of  7^  Story  of 
MittAtA,  41.  li*.  Qd. ;  Ooinff  Away,  a  study  for 
the  illustration  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  Milip,  III. 
Among  the  water-colours  tiiere  were  studie'  for 
ttB  well-known  pictuios  of  the  iViwnwr  at  the 
Bar,  lite  Sarhmir  of  Kif^»,  and  the  Rigkt  of 
W/nf.  The  study  for  the  iVtwnsr  at  the  Bar 
fetched  2U;  a  study  for  the  Harbour  of  Rffvge, 
22L  la. ;  inother  study,  more  important  and  ad- 
vBoced,  of  tbe  same  snbjeot,  described  as  "  the 
origin^  study,"  fetched  2l(N.,  and  a  portion  of  the* 
design  for  the  some  picture,  with  the  figures,  378^ 
Betialiing  th^  Boat  fetched  84^  This  was  in- 
tended as  a  study  for  a  pioture  Walker  did  not 
live  to  execute.  171.  l7i.  was  given  for  the 
waterMiolour  study  of  The  Right  of  JTo^now 
exhibited  at  the  'Rajel  AxxAemj — and  the  picture 
itself  was  amiounced  as  for  s^e,  but  it  was  not 
put  up,  having  been,  it  ia  understood,  claimed  as  a 
oommisHODsd  work.  Of  the  works  in  oil,  a  stndy 
on  the  Thames,  with  a  boy  fishing,  sold  for 
IIUJ.  6*. ;  the  Old  Oata—a.  subject  familiar  to 
those  who  have  followed  Walker's  worii — 2151. ; 
and  theJIfuaAnwrn  GaOm-en,  37SiL  (Mits.  Hfosada). 


iTOr.ES  AIW    NEWS. 

Tkb  drawing  by  Paul  Sandby  st&ted  by  a 
printsr'a  error  in  our  Isst  week's  impresaion  to  have 
"foUen  to  the  Ind  of  the  Lord  Ituyor,"  was  pur- 
ohssed,  not  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  but  by  Lord  Mtiyo. 
Sf.  BnKTT's  suggestion,  in  last  week's  Acadkmi, 
that-some  of  our  amets  should  unite  in  the  sole  of 
some  of  their  works  for  the  succoiir  of  the  snf- 
ferers  bjf  floods  in  France,  had  been  anticipalad, 
we  rejoice  to  hear,  by  the  energy  and  good-feeliuK 
of  certain  French  and  English  artdste,  and  of  W, 
Charles  Deacbamns,  the  honorary  secretory  of  a 
committee  formed  for  the  purpose.  There  will  be 
a  show  next  week  of  the  contribntiona  made  by 
members  of  the  committse  and  olJier  artists. 
How  beet  the  works  should  be  disposed  of,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aufierera,  had  not,  up  to  the  time 
of  onr  going  to  press,  been  positively  decided ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  there  ;^11  be  a  tombola,  and 
that  certain  works  will  be  offered  for  separate  sale. 
lUbssiB.  Alma  TadSma,  Philip  H.  Cald!eron,  Jules 
Dolou,  Alphonse  Legros,  H.  S.  Marks,  P.  Rsjon, 
and  Oeo^ie  Howard,  are  among  the  members  of  a 
committee  excellently  wide  and  representative  in 
character.  'Riaee  aiiists  will  all  contribute,  and 
promisee  hftve  already  been  received  from  Mr. 
Boyce,  Mr.  B.  W.  Macbeth,  M.  O.  Durond,  and 
others.  Miss  Leech  has  kindly  sent  a  couple  of 
little  sketches  by  her  brother.  It  b  to  be  hoped 
that  the  undert^ing  of  M.  Deschampa  and  the 
committee  will  have  a  large  measure  of  support. 

Oca  readen  ore  already  aware  that  a  committee 
organised  almost  directly  after  Frederick  Walker'a 
death  has  detennined  upon  on  exhibition  of  his 
work.  This  ezhibitioa,  we  now  hear,  is  arranged 
to  take  place  in. November  nest,  at  the  rooms  of 
M.  Deachamps  (So<»ety  of  French  Artists)  in 
Bond  Street,  lent  for  the  occasion.  The  main 
works  in  oil  of  Frederick  Walker  will,  there  is 
hardly  a  doubt,  be  secured  for  exhibition,  and 
there  will  also  be  shown  a  number  of  his  water- 
coloun,  and  some  of  his  illustrations  to  magazines. 
Tbe  whole  will  make  a  very  complete  gathering 
of  the  life-woik  of  the  artist, 

A  HmcB^  of  stone  monuments  and  oth^  early 
works  of  BTDhaaolraiical.  inberaet  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Noel  Paton  to  tbe  Crown.  The 
coUsotiau  was  made  by  the  father  of  Sir  Noel,  a 
well-known  OriMital  traveller  and  author.  It  has 
been  plaoed  for  tbe  present  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  WilsoQ,  keeper  of  Dumferline  Abbey. 

The  annnal  exhibition  of  works  sent  by  the 
French  students  fh)m  Home  (Snvoii  de  Rome)  ia 
now  open  at  the  EcoIg  dea  Beaux-Arts.  By  all 
accounts  it  is  a  creditable  exhibition,  although  it 
does  not  contwn  anv  work  ofhiph  promise.  Orettei 
purtued  by   the  Pariea,   by  M.   Lematte,  is   the 


picture  most  remarked — an  academical  subjeot 
treated  in  academical  style. 

Tbx  Bibliotb^i^ue  Natdonaie  of  Feanoe  has  r»> 
ceatly  ooquired  Uie  fine  ooUeodon  of  Greek  m»f 
tiquitiee  formed  by  M.  Oppumann.  The  collection 
oonsiels  of  painted  vaass,  raodals,  Koldsraitb's 
-work,  and  fine  bronies,  discovered  in  &e  excsvk- 
tions  of  tbe  Aciopolis  at  Athens. 

Thkeb  new  salles  are  to  be  opened  tba  Julv  in 
the  Louvre.  One  of  them  is  to  be  devoteil  to 
works  of  FrMioh  sculpture  and  the  other  two  to 
the  ezhibirion  of  engraved  works,  of  which  tbo 
Louvre  posaesses  a  very  fine  collection,  hitbeno 
but  little  known  to  the  public.  These  plates  w«re 
exhibited  for  two  or  three  yeare  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  they  wera  then  witiidrawn  to  make 
room  for  the  Snnvageot  collection,  and  have  never 
since  been  di^layed,  owing  to  wuit  of  taUee  for 
t^ir  proper  arrangement 


France,  for  the  purpose  of  o_„_ , 

sale  of  works  of  art  for  the  benefit  of  the  sofieKn 
ftom  the  inundations  in  the  South-weet  of  France. 
M.  Burty,  in  his  lest  letter  to  the  Acadkmt,  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  the  proposed  sale  would  not  be 
very  productive,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  tlie 
season,  but  since  he  wrote^  the  French  jouniil 
PArt  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  a  lai^  number  of  artists  have  promised  tbwr 
co-operation,  and  have  already  sent  in  worka  to 
M.  Falgui&re.  The  plan  indeed  has  been  ag 
warmly  seconded,  that  it  is  thought  that  the  sale 
may  take  place  in  the  first  week  in  August  M. 
Burty,  moreover,  suggested  that  En^ah  artists 
also  might  be  willing  "  to  contribote  their  mile 
in  this  great  disaster."  In  this  idisa  he  has  been 
in  some  degree  anricipated  by  Miss  Thompson, 
who,  we  understand,  is  about  to  exhiint  her  pic- 
ture, 7^  RoU  CaO,  at  Oxford  for  three  weeke^ 
the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  French  Inunda- 
tion Relief  Fund.  Other  artists  vriU  very  likely 
follow  her  example. 

The  aty  Preu  records  the  discovery  of  n 
piece  of  Boman  pavement  which  wsa  dug  up  last 
week  in  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  by  some 
workmen  who  were  digging  the  foundation  of 
some  new  buildings  for  Meesrs.  Volckman.  The 
pavement  ia  tesselated  in  black  and  whita  only, 
but  the  pattern  is  well  preserved.  The  piece, 
which  was  found  at  about  twelve  Caet  below  the 
Bur&ce,  measures  about  a  yard  in  length  and  thre» 
quarters  in  width. 

It  is  at  last  definitively  settled  that  the  Michel- 
angelo Festival  in  Florence  shaU  be  h«ld  on 
September  14,  IS  and  18.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment appear  to  have  caused  some  dissatiafaction 
by  decreeing  that  an  entrance  fee  shall  be  char^ 


I  the  occssbn  both  at  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti 
galleries.  Payments  will  also  have  to  be  made  at 
otier  museuma  in  the  city,a  faotthatitiathouf^ht 
will  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  visitors  tmd 
entindy  exclude  the  woiidng  people  of  Italy,  who 
can  afford  even  leas  than  the  same  classes  in  Eiig<- 
land  to  pay  for  such  pleasures.  Snndsy,  however, 
will  no  doubt  be  kept  as  &  free  day.  The  truth 
seems  ta  be  that  tliere  is  not  money  enoogh  to 
carry  out  the  festival  on  the  grand  seals  that  was 
atflistintended.  The  Government  have  withdrawn 
all  promise  of  pecuniary  aid,  so  that  aJ!  of  the 
expenses  fall  upon  the  city,  which  is  not  very -ndl 
able  ta  ftfibrd  them. 
Odh  correepondent  at  Florence  writes : — 
"  On  Monclny,  July  5,  a  meeting  of  the  Committre 
tor  promoting  the  celebratioo  of  the  fSetiTal  in  •.■nm- 
raemaration  of  the  birth  of  Midiel  Angela,  iras  bi-M 
in  the  Municipal  Palace  of  Floreoeo,  tho  Syndic 
Ubaldino  Panizii  in  the  ehttir.  The  gub-TOmmiHt* 
prasenWd  a  project  for  the  illumiaation  of  the  Sev 
Piazza  of  Michel  Angelo,  where  the  popular  fefttival 
IB  to  be  held.  Three  projects  by  Messpi.  Cataui, 
Bonaiuti.  anil  Tosi  vers  exanuoed,  ami  it  whs  re- 
Eolved  to  iUumiDato  tho  Piazza,  and  to  pLtco  ligh'.it'in 
tho  approacbca.  ' 
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"  The  Syndic  mmde  a  ttatameiit  of  the  aiil  .gi' 
rtiga  Goverumencs  uid  ptirat«  cnnLribuam  at 
imortals  of  Uichol  Angelo  in  Tarioua  fornil.  The 
ilgiaji  GovanuDBiit  haft  courteoualj  aunouncod  iu 
eElion  to  forward  a  new  oust  of  the  Madonna  of 
Dgea,  a  celebiaUd  work  bj  llichel  An^lo. 
"  Among  foreigners  there  is  a  general  eipression  of 
;ret  diet  the  mODth  of  Saptaiobtii  shonlil  haTB  been 
wen  for  the  celebntticai.  Unlees  they  preoeed  to 
venca  at  that  time  eipreMdy,  no  fbieignera  will  be 
leent,  and  September  ia  not  a  nontli  in  which  the; 
>  diapoeed  to  vint  that  citj. 
"The  fe 

ebration  in  September,   but  they  »j 
turo  and  do  not  affeot  the  ibieigDer. 

time  past  the  well-known  fountain  of 


ding  I       , 

littre   SaTonarola  was  burnt,  ban  been  coreFed 
ith  a  wooden  erectioQ.     It  was  said  that   it  was  to 
I  Tppaired.  and  under  this  beUef  the  Florentioee  ab- 
sined  JTOm  tiifni  uanal  witticismB  on  mnnidpal  pro- 

"  Tbe  foanlun  eonsisla  of  an  octagonal  badn  rieing 
lOat  three  feet  six  above  the  pavement,  very  hand- 
mcl;  moulded,  and  made  of  a  rich  purple  and  whita 
ined  marble.  On  four  of  the  eight  sidea  aie  iMreids 
d  sea-gods  with  attendant  jaons  and  tritons,  Tttj 
iverly  sculptured  in  broDie.  although  in  eomewhat 
traragant  attitudes,  but  "with  their  Bbelle,  dolphins, 
d  other  (lecorationa  thej  have  a  sumptuous  effect. 
av  the  fanns  are  mixed  np  with  water  sprites  is  be- 

"  la  the  centre  Stands  the  Biaocoue,  as  the  Floren- 
lee  iireyerentlj  call  the  colossal  Ifmliau  of  Atnma- 
iti,  a  sta1»e  18  feat  high,  but  a  bj  no  means  fine 
ok  of  art.  Three  Tritons  blowing  through  shells 
oup  ronud  his  limbs.  The  whole  group  scandB  on 
cat,  conaislJng  first  of  a  hoge  shell  of  purple 
aible,  beneath  which  is  a  plinth  decorated  with 
nngo  fiahee  and  flsh-heade,  in  bigh  relief,  of  pore 
hi te  marble.  Under  this  is  the  body  of  the  car,  or 
ther  pedestal  on  whsela,  again  of  nch  purple  marble, 
10  whole  being  drawn  by  four  sea  horaes,  oi  if  there 
>  such  things,  four  sea  ponice,  for  in  oompsrison 
ith  Neptano  they  ore  '  shettiss.'  They  are  in  reality, 
DWDver,  as  big  as  real  horses,  yet  fhr  too  amaU  for 
IB  Rod. 

"  The  fountain  was  so  inemsted  with  deposits  from 
le  water,  and  with  slime  and  green  impurities,  that 
.mmanati's  design  &Ted  badlv. 

"  Now  it  is  seen  as  he  made  it ;  Neptune  is  whiter 
lan  erec  and  liis  tritons  ars  pure  as  the  saa  fcam. 


isteriai,  Kia  two  central  sheLtiee  are  whit«  as  break- 
ig  wsTes,  and  the  other  two  on  each  side  of  s  dftrk 
irple,  such  as  the  s«a  sometimes  is  when  heavy 
ouds  press  dowD  oa  iL  These  praodng  coursers 
vg  their  heavy  car  and  still  benvier  sea-god  tJirongh 

miniature  ocean  of  green  water  bounded  by  the 
irple  marble  shore  with  its  nereids  and  tiiCons  of 
ronze.  Water  has  been  copiously  replaced,  and  the 
tree  tritons  which  atrengthsn  the  legs  of  Neptune 
low  Btresms  from  their  shells,  and  a  Jet  from  the  car 
wjlaims  its  watery  nature,  whilst  the  fish-heads 
iff  streams  into  tbe  green  ocean  below. 

'  The  eiqnisite  Capslla-  della  Spina  on  the  Amo  at 
m,  tbe  'destruction  'of  which  Mr.  Suskin  announced 

Fora  Claaiffera,  i^  in  reality  being  restored.     It  was 

^ T  of  falling  into  the  river,  as  the  bridge 


8  them 


ample  o(  Itnlinn  Gothic  ensting,  and  rich  with  the 
TDiniscoQccs  of  the  Pisoni.  So  tar  as  it  goes  the 
Mcritiou  appears  (o  be  very  satiafactory. 
"  The  BouUi  side  of  l^e  tsaning  tower  of  Piaa  is  also 
Imtmbly  restored.  The  sea  air  so  fatal  to  the  fraeooes 
tbe  Campo  Santo  eats  into  the  marbla  Every  in- 
led  shaft  has  been  admirably  replaced,  as  well  as 
pitals.  bases,  and  entablatures." 

Thb  InstitatB  of  Bona  contiimes  ite  valuable 
mees  to  prehietonc  aichfteology  by  direodtig 
tention  (I)  to  objects  of  this  claw  receotly 
nud  in  Greece,  and  (3)  to  the  collectious  of  pre- 
atoric  objects  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Krma  (Buiieilino,  June,  p.  135).    In  digging  the 


fouudatious  for  a  oew  mnseiun  on  the  Acropulie 
of  Atham,  to  contain  aotiquitias  found  tbeie,  a 
qnantity  of  vaae  fragtoente  wad  other  objects  of  a 
primiljve  ty^  baf  been  found.  The  vasas  am  of 
two 'kinds;  the  one  oroainented  with  umple^o- 
metrical  pattema,  resembling  the  Taees  bum 
Cyprus ;  the  otlier  more  rude  and  to  be  compared 
witn  the  weU-known  class  of  vnsse  found  under 
the  peperiiio  at  Albano  and  Harino  in  Italy. 
Among  these  objects  is  also  one  with  archaic 
figures,  said  to  lesemble  very  closely  a  style  of 
sjt  found  at  Cervetri  and  Coiaeto  in  Etruria. 

Ws  regNt  to  leam  that  tbe  recent  death  of  Hr. 
T.  L.  Kowbotham,  a  leading  memher  of  tbe 
Watei-Oolonr  Institute,  leayes  his  family,  a 
vidow  and  eight  children,  "almost  sntirely  un- 
provided for."  A  circular  has  been  drairn  op 
with  a  view  to  raising  &  Bnbscription  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fomily.  Mr.  nagha,  tlie  President 
of  the  Institute,  BCtB  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  for  the  BulMcription,  and  Mr.  Benyon- 
Winsor,  of  the  firm  of  \\  insor  and  Newton,  Raai- 
bone  Place,  M  henorary  seoteta^  -,  the  London 
and  Weatminster  Bank,  314,  Hign  Holbom,  will 
receive  contributions.  I'rofesaionaJ  friends  are 
invited  to  Bend  sketcfaee  or  drawings,  to  be  sold 
by  auction  along  'nrth  those  which  the  deceased 
left  behind.  Mr.  Rowbotham  wae  a  skilful  facile 
p^ter,  apt  at  catching  tlie  salient  beauties  of 
piirtureeque  or  romantic  sceoer; ;  he  was  also  ex- 
tremely induBtrious,  as  bis  mimeroiis  annual  con- 
tributions to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Institute  would 
alone  auihiM  to  prove.  Dying  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two,  and  having  honourably  supported  four  mem- 
bers of  his  fumlj,  beeidee  his  wife  and  numerous 
progeny,  he  did  not  find  It  possible  to  make  any 
Other  than  the  slenderest  proTiaion  for  their  future. 
The  esse  is  one  deserving  of  oU  sympathy  and 
liberality. 

Wx  have  before  now  nioken  of  the  moject  of 
erecting  a  monumental  slab  to  Byron  in  Hucknall- 
Torknrd  Ohurch,  pointing  out  that  such  a  form  of 
memorial  would  be  not  only  inadequate  but  in- 
oongTuous.  A  recent  letter  from  Lady  Anna  Koel 
Blunt,  ^TSiid-daaghter  of  the  poet,  siiows  that 
his  fanulj  take  tbe  same  view  of  the  matter. 
On  the  16th  iust.  a  public  meeting,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms ;  the 
IIucknall-Torkard  project  wss  relinquished,  and  a 
resolution  was  carried  for  erecting  a  statue  to 
Byron  on  a  public  site  in  London.  It  ia  not  to  be 
in  Westminster  Ahbey ;  a  rumour  is  current  that 
royal  influence  still  bars  Bjion  out  of  Poets' 
Oomer.  We,  of  course,  highly  approve  of  tbe 
resolution  now  adopted ;  it  is  what  we  had  our- 
selves advocated,  so  far  as  Byron  himeelf  is  con- 
cerned. We  had  also  put  forward  the  at  least  co- 
equal clums  of  Shelley  to  a  public  statue,  but  at 
the  meeting  the  name  nf  that  supreme  poet  was 
not  once  (we  believe)  pronounced,  and  he  must 
preflumahly  wait  ancither  quarter  of  a  century 
before  tbe  sluggish  perceptions  of  his  countrymen 
shall  be  aroused  to  his  merits  and  their  own  de- 
merits in  this  matter.  Tbe  statue  of  Byron  vrill 
probably  be  of  bronze,  and  its  position  somewhere 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  The  name  of  Mr, 
Boehm,  as  tbe  designer,  has  been  proposed.  Eng- 
lishmen should  not,  however,  forget  that  they 
{oesess  at  least  two  sculptors  of  their  own 
ighly  capable  of  undertaking  any  such  commis- 
sion— Mr,  Woolner  and  Mr.  Armatead.  The 
question  of  procuring,  instead  of  any  new  design, 
a  duplicate  of  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  Byron,  in 
Trinity  Library,  Cambridge,  had  also  at  one  time 
been  raieed,  but  this  appeaiB  now  to  have  dropped 
into  the  becl^Tpund.  Mr.  Trelawny  conndere  the 
statue  in  question  to  be  a  good  likeness,  which 
would  be  one  substantial  point  in  its  fovour. 

A  PBIVATB  view  of  the  prize  drawiaga  in  the 
"  National  Competition  for  Drawinge  "  took  place 
last  Monday  at  South  Kensington .  The  compe- 
tition was  open  to  all  art  schools  in  the  United 
Eiugdom,  and  was  intended  to  stimulate  the  pur- 
suit of  ^art.    A  great  improvement  was  visible  in 


tbe  quality  and  execution  of  the  designs  ovsr  pie- 
I  vioue  uxhibitiens.  Ten  eold  oiedals,  twenly-live 
i  eilvor,  and  sixty  brouie  have  been  awarded  to  the 
^  successful   ceujpetiioia.     The  drawing    were   «f 

the  moat  varied  character,  including  drawing  of 
I  abeletons,   tlie  human  figure  in   idT  positions,  as 

well  aa  designs  for  pottery,  carpets,  lace,  4c  The 
I  exhibition   will   rem«in   open  for   some  time   at 

South  Kensington,  and  will  well  r^tij  a  visit 
'  from  thoae  interested  in  the  progress  of  art  instiuo- 

A.  BA£E  is  announced  to  take  place  next 
November  at  Rome  which  is  interesting  not 
simply  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
objects  to  be  sold,  but  still  more  from  the  cti^ 
cnmatsnoee  to  which  tbe  collection  owes  ita 
origin.  Soon  aft«T  tbe  political  disturbanoeb  of 
184^,  when  Rome  was  still  in  a  transitionair 
state  of  ferment,  and  men's  minds  were  too  much 
absorbed  by  the  events  of  tbe  passing  hour  to 
care  for  much  besides,  art  languished,  and  native 
artists  sank  into  despondency  and  inactivity.  At 
that  moment  the  Hardiese  Campana,  who  was  at 
the  time  director-in-chief  of  the  Monte  di  Pieti, 
conceived  tbe  liappy  idea  of  offwiDB:  loans  to 
artists  who  were  willing  to  pledg«^^eir  works 
to  the  State.  The  result  was  that  the  kails  of  tbe 
Pieti  were  soon  filled  with  a  large  ooUeotion  of 
pictures,  statuary,  moeaios,  intaglios,  &c.,  although 
none  but  select  and  carefully  tested  works  were 
accepted.  Few  of  these  deposits  have  been  re- 
deemed, and  tbe  proposed  sale  by  auction  of  tlie 
large  Monte  di  Pieta  collection  will  afford  art 
eoUectois  an  (fportuni^  of  securing  ^ 
some  of  the  best  It^ian  artists  of  the  ti 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  permission  bss  been 
granted  to  the  Hau&tangel  PhotugTaphic  Com- 
pany at  Hunich  to  make  coraes  of  ^1  tne  pictures 
and  other  art-objects  in  the  "  Maidmilianenm," 
the  treasures  of  which  have  hitherto  not  be«a 
generally  accessible  to  the  public. 

Th£  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  "Vienna  has  an- 
nounced that  an  exhibition  will  be  opened  on 
October  15,  1876,  in  the  galleries  of  that  institu- 
tion, of  the  worlu  of  its  associates  from  the  period 
of  ite  foundation  in  1704  to  the  present  tima. 
The  managing  committee  announcea  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  exhibition  is  to  give  a  repiieaeutatioa 
of  the  development  of  art  in  the  Austrian 
dominions  since  tbe  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tuiTj  and  it  mgently  invitee  picture  owners  and 


irieoted  exhibition,  wUt^  will  oontiane 


collectors  to  contribute  as  ^r  as  th< 

to  die  pnnf 

open  till  Jaunary  1, 1877. 

The  CAitmigw  of  July  3,  commenting  on  the 

great  need  that  eiiats  of  having  an  official  cata- 
logue of  all  the  art  treasures  of  France  prepared 
as  quickly  aa  possible,  points  its  remarks  by  de- 
scribing a  beautiful  statue  in  white  tuarble  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  which  has  recently  disappeared 
from  the  little  country  church  of  Breuil  (ALaroe), 
where  it  has  been  preserved  for  centuries.  The 
statue,  which  is  eighty  centimetres  in  height,  is  a 
work  of  the  French  school  of  sculpture  of  the 
be^nning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  school  whicb 
supplied  many  such  gracioua  repreeeutatione  of  tbe 
Virgin  to  the  French  provincial  churches  of  that 

giriod.  It  is  surmised  that  some  aoiateur  vimting 
rsuil  has  succeeded  iu  purchasing  this  charming 
work  of  art  from  the  Church  authorities,  who  were 
probably  ignorant  of  its  value.  Tliis  could  not 
have  been  done  without  the  consent  of  the  ad- 
ministrativo  authorities  of  the  department  had  it 
been  duly  catalogued,  and  to  prevent  other  trea- 
sures  of  the  Mud  from  dis^peariug  in  the  same 
fashion  it  seems  certainly  highly  desirable  that 
this  important  national  oaUilogue  should  be 
finished  without  delay.  It  is  already  completed 
as  far  as  Paris  is  concerned,  and  the  artistic  com- 
mission as  before  stated  will  very  soon  be  occu- 
pied in  the  provinces. 

M.  EirokKE  Mirtrrz,  in  a  letter  to  the  (Arwu^v* 
from  Bowe,  states  that  an  importaWi  ■O'ies  of 
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documeitta  relfttiiur  to  the  histoty  of  Italian  Art  at 
the  time  of  the  BenaiMotice  has  bMn  placed  at 
his  diaponl  for  the  porposes  of  study.  These 
docamenta  bm  fh»  ragisteta  of  ih»  expentes 
of  the  Apostolic  OhBmber  from  1417  to  oui 
time,  and  in  these  ezpeoeeB  the  sums  paid  for 
VofIis  of  ut  io  the  fifteenth,  sizteenth,  and 
sevrateenth  centuries^  occupy  a.  larffe  amount. 
Indeed,  the  whole  ortiatic  hiator;  of  Rome  during 
these  centuries  maybe  read  in  tiiese  carefully  kept 
accounts,  -which  reveal  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
painters,  BCulpturB,  architects,  engravers,  em- 
broiderers, ana  goldsmiLhs,  hitherto  unloiown, 
beside  living  detaila  of  the  more  illuEtriouB 
artista  v^ose  names  have  Iwen  handed  down  to 
ns.  To  these  documents,  which  ore  in  some  sort 
official  accounts,  are  joined  others  of  a  private 
nature,  which  are  also  rich  in  ortiatic  material, 
but  these  latter  ore  lor  from  being  complete. 
Unfortunately,  the  whole  of  the  Raphael  period 
is  missina;  in  tjiem.  M,  Muntz  promises  to  send 
a  list  of  the  names  of  the  French  artists  he 
haa  found  to  the  C^ronique,  aod  hopes  to  publish 
a  full  account  of  his  researches  in  the  autumn. 

Ik  making  the  railway  at  Oamerlata,  near 
Milan,  the  workmen  came  upon  some  indications  of 
masonry,  which  the  archaeological  commission  of 
Oomo  caused  to  be  further  investifrated,  and  die- 
coveted  the  vast  sepulchre  of  a  KomrLu  family, 
contuning  numerous  tombs  untouched.  One, 
wluch  waa  opened  with  great  difficulty,  being 
dosed  with  strong  bands  of  lead,  waa  found  to 
contain  an  entire  collection  of  YunereaJ  vases. 
Oloae  hy  has  since  been  found  a  miliary  column 
with  a  double  inscription,  and  dedicated  to  two 
emperors,  beside  other  tomba  like  that  on  the 
Via  Appia. 

A  TBSinfoiilAL  was  presented  on  the  14th  inat. 
to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  8.  0,  Hall  in  presence  of  a  lai^e 
number  of  literary  and  personal  friends,  as  a  re- 
cognition of  the  eminent  servicsa  rendered  by 
them  to  literature,  morality,  and  art,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  their  golden  wedding.  Above 
1,600L  had  been  aubscribed,  out  of  which  a  joint 
annui^  of  100/.  a  year  hod  been  purchased,  and 
the  bfuance  of  the  fund  was  presented  to  Mr.  and 
Mis.  S.C.Hall  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  withaepeech 
in  which  he  btnre  teetimony  to  their  long  and 
meritorious  labours. 

Thk  bust  of  Beethoven  by  M.  Vidal,  exhibited 
in  the  last  Solon,  has  been  purchased  for  the  new 
opera  house. 

In  digging  the  fonndalJons  of  a  house  at  Sois- 
sons,  an  esrUieu  vase  was  lecentiy  discorered  con- 
taining 2,000  bronze  Roman  coins  of  Ucinius, 
Constantine,  and  Julian,  all  in  perfect  preser- 

THE  STAGE. 

"  BQireH  AND  BEADY  "  AT  THE  OLOSB. 
Thxks  is  o  peculiar  mixture  of  naturalness  and 
staginees  in  the  drama  called  Souffh  and  Beady, 
by  Mr.  Paul  Meritt,  produced  originally  at  the 
Adelphi,  and  revived  on  Monday  night  at  the 
Globe.  In  some  respects  the  piece  may  be  con- 
sidered AS  almost  typical  of  the  lar^  cl^  which 
in  the  provinces  and  in  the  south  and  east  of 
London — here  and  again  also  in  its  very  centre — 
is  found  to  be  the  chief  joy  of  a  robust  and  credu- 
loos  public.  The  author'a  own  view  of  the  world 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  the  robust  and  credu- 
lous pooUc  to  which  he  appeals.  That  public 
believes  in  dark  mysteries  surrounding  the  lives 
of  all  the  well  bora  and  the  wealthy  of  mature 
yeara;  in  the  umple  and  unsophisticated  attach- 
ment of  young  women  of  the  great  world  for 
manly  heroes  of  the  stable-door  or  gardener's 
lodge ;  and  most  of  all  in  the  power  of  clenching 
repartee,  bestowed  doubtless  as  some  compensaldon 
*  r  the    lack   of    worldly   goods    upon  virtuous 


during  many  years,  and  we  have  it  again  in  Rough 
and  Rtady.  Bat  here,  in  Rimgh  ana  Keadtf,  it  is 
mixed  witli  some  better  work,  so  that  until  the 
play  is  far  advanced  you  are  doubtfiil  which  will 
get  the  upper  hand — ^the  naturalness  of  which  the 
author  from  time  to  time  seems  capable,  or  the 
stagiQess  dear  to  the  taste  of  a  robust  audience. 

The  characters  in  Sough  and  Ready  are  not 
new.  They  have  done  du.ty  many  times  before. 
Here  is  the  proud  mamma,  and  the  well-disposed 
young  woman,  and  the  merchant  who  in  the  easy 

Crosperity  of  the  stage,  exercises  a  boundleas 
ospitolity  to  all  men  ;  and  here  is  the  spruce  re- 
presentative of  local  fashion— naturally  capable  of 
little  but  of  giving  his  arm  to  the  well-disposed 
young  woman — oJid  here  is  the  virtuous  and 
muscular  gamekeeper  who  is  gifted  with  such 
powers  of  telling  repartee.  We  welcome  our  old 
friends.  Here  also  is  the  viUanous  agent — the 
false  steward.  He  happens  to  be  a  lawyer — 
honesty  being  a  virtue  unknown  by  the  lawyer  of 
the  melodramatic  stage.  And  his  charactenatics 
are  those  of  his  brethren  whom  we  have  met  of 
old  time.  He  stoops,  he  cringes,  he  hisses,  he 
chuckles,  he  leers.  He  makes  much  action,  lesa 
with  his  unarmed  hands  than  with  a  shabby  hat 
and  a  formidable  walking  stick.  Both  ore  good 
to  brandish,  and  unanswerable  in  argument.  He 
is  Uriah  Heep  seen  in  a  distorting  glass.  He  is  a 
caricature,  caricotuted.  But  we  welcome  him 
agiun,  and  koow  that  his  place  la  aasured.  The 
robust  public  will  believe  in  him  till  time  is  no 

And  the  conversation  of  some  of  these  good 
folk  is  such  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  If  the 
proud  mamma  having  granted  audience  to  the 
uniust  steward  or  gifted  gamekeeper,  seeks  now 
to  De  rid  of  his  presence,  she  conveys  her  determi- 
nation by  the  portentous  utterance  "  Our  inter- 
view is  ended."  If  the  well-disposed  young 
woman  seeks  to  secure  a  guest  from  rudeness,  she 
turns  her  eyes  to  the  stage  ceiling  aod  hopes  that 
"  this  roof  protects  tijni  from  insult."  If  tie 
eloquent  gamekeeper  sees  reason  to  be  glad,  his 
heart  "swells  with  love  aod  joy."  Nor  is  such 
language  to  be  heard  without  approval.  At  a 
time  when  slang  is  not  unknown  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  it  is  well  that  dignified  English  keeps 
possession  of  the  stage. 

But  for  all  this  old  familiar 


friends  in  Rough  and  Ready,  and  of  their 

S'fted  talk,  the  piece  is  by  no  means  to  be  cnn- 
imned  as  an  acting  drama,  and  it  promises  better 
things.  Little  bits  here  and  there — such  as  that 
verr  happy  narration  of  the  drive  which  Musgrave 
took  with  Alice  May  from  York— seem  to  suggest 
a  study  of  nature  as  well  as  of  sta^e  precedents 
and  requirements.  Musgrave,  though  mainly  con- 
ventional, is  not  wholly  so;  and  even  the  unjust 
steward,  though  he  may  not  alwaya  be  natural,  is 
at  all  events  sometimes  lively.  ITie  author's  own 
power  of  repartee  exceeds  even  that  of  the  eloquent 
gamekeeper.  Mr.  Meritt,  when  he  chooses  to  lay 
aside  stage  tradition,  knows  how  to  vfrite.  Other 
gifts,  too,  of  more  immediate  service  to  him  for 
the  stage  as  it  is,  he  fortunately  possesses.  Though 
his  characters  are  old,  he  can  weave  a  story  not 
without  ingenuity,  and  can  tell  it  very  lucidly, 
with  few  digreaaions,  with  little  of  superfluous 
dial(»uo.  After  all.  Rough  and  Ready,  with  all 
its  obvious  shortcomings,  is  like  most  substantive 
work,  easier  to  criticise  than  to  produce. 

The  piece  was  speciaUy  written  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Billin(rton— two  old  Adelphi  favourites,  who 
played  in  it  originally  at  that  theatre,  and  who 
havo_  subsequently,  as  we  understand,  represented 
it  with  success  in  the  provinces  and  in  partfl  of 
London  which  may  themselves  claim  to  oe  pro- 
vincial, Mr.  BilUiwton,  who  acts  the  manly 
Yorlohireman,  is  a  skilled  actor— ekiUed  at  least 
in  the  representation  of  parts  such  as  this  which 
Mr.  Mentt  has  written  for  him.  Not  claiming,  as 
for  as  we  know,  to  excel  in  elevated  or  poetic  art, 
he  commands  the  sympathies  of  his  own  public, 
which  is  not  a  em&u  one,  and  deeervw  praue  for 


a  certain  natuTalneea  and  humour  he  beetows  as: 
homely  characters.  In  the  present  drama,  B£ts 
Hllington  is  not  so  well  fitted  as  her  husband 
with  a  part,  A  person  of  gamsl  presence — oac 
for  whom  many  characters,  and  theee  by  no  maonc 
unpleasant  or  unworthy  ones,  might  concuv»blj 
be  suited — she  is  here,  we  think,  not  seen  to 
advantage.  As  long  as  Mrs.  Valentine^  cha- 
racter and  antecedents  are  donbtfnl,  it  is,po»- 
able  to  hope  that  the  actzeu's  performA&ces 
may  turn  out  to  be  natural  —  that  she  is 
working,  in  fact,  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
arranged effect  even  when  she  seems  to  violate 
probability— but  at  the  and  we  can  come  to  no 
conclusion  quite  so  &vourable.  The  repre«cota- 
tion  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  a  natural  one. 
Nor  can  greater  praise  be  bestowed  on  the  eflbrt 
of  Miss  £llen  Meyrick,  who  errs,  however,  upon 
another  side  than  Mrs.  Billington.  She  rarely 
exaggerates,  but  generally  under-acls.  A  serious 
rituation  gmns  little  by  her  treatment  of  it. 
Amelia  Norman,  the  young  heiress,  is  played  bj 
Miss  Oamille  Dubois,  with  a  vivacity  as  fareign 
as  her  name — and  much  more  foreign  than  her 
accent.  Mrs.  Valentine's  son  is  played  by  Mr. 
Beryl,  who  haa  much  of  his  art  stOl  to  leam ; 
Mr.  Anderson  is  the  "  wealthy  mine  owner  "■ — a. 
self-made  man,  who  appears  to  have  exhausted  bis 
vigour  in  the  process;  and  Mr,  Jackson  grotesqndy 
represents  the  unjust  steward. 

Fbxdebick  Wepkobe. 


Tkb  new  number  of  the  Quarterly  Revietf 
ctmtains  an  article  on  the  ThMtre  Frangaia  in 
which  there  are  gathered  together  many  details 
of  interest  to  readers  not  fiimiliar  with  the 
French  theatre.  The  article  is  olao  noteworthy 
by  its  plain  recognition  of  tiie  fact  that  even  in  a 
cotmtry  whose  population  is  artistic  to  the  finger 
tipa,  much  of  the  high  level  maintoined  at  the 
chief  theatre  is  due  to  the  State  aid  wiiich  the 
theatre  receives.  Even  with  a  people  as  artistic 
as  the  French,  the  ThfiJtre  Franjais,  ware  it  not 
for  its  subvention,  would  have  to  be  quite  other 
than  what  it  is.  How  much  more  then  is  peeu- 
niarv  aid — whether  &om  the  State  or  from  soma 
wealthy  and  cultured  individual — required  in  a 
country  whose  population  is  by  no  meons  artiatic 
to  the  £nger  tips!  And  llie  more  widely  tiiis  is 
recognised,  the  sooner  ^perhaps  may  that  aid  ha 
forthcoming  which  prejudice  or  indifference  haa 
thus  far_  denied.  That  the  subject  is  beset  with 
difficulties,  here  where  privilege  and  jobbery  are 
not  precisely  unknown,  we  should  however  be  the 
last  to  deny. 

ToB  benefit  of  Mr.  Hare  was  to  lake  place  at 
the  Court  Theatre  last  evening  (Friday),  No 
chanfto  in  the  programme  waa  announced  for  the 
occasion.  The  benefit  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
took  place  on  Tuesday, 

In  the  middle  of  August,  MdUe.  Beatrice  .and 
her  company — -who  last  year  at  a  similar  time 
occupied  the  Haymarket — will  appear  at  the 
Glow  Theatre.  Mdlle.  Beatrice's  company  ia  not 
a  company  hurriedlv  got  together,  but  is  as  per- 
manent an  institution  as  any  in  the  provinces  ; 
and  it  should  therefore  present  in  its  perbrmancea 
some  of  that  tn*embU  attained  habitually  upon 
only  one  or  two  stages  in  London. 


Mk.  Hake's  company  virit  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow  during  the  recess. 

Ms.  Qboroe  Hoset,  Mr.  J.  0.  Cowper,  and 
Miss  Julia  Matthews  will  shortly  leave  England 
to  fulfil  engagements  in  America, 

TaB  Obtertter  says  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  now  in 
England,  and  that  he  wiU  rnvbablv  vlav  in  Sio 
Van  WmkU  before  he  leaves.  ^ 

On  Wednesday  morning  next,  Mr,  W.  H, 
Chippendale  will  have  a  benefit  performancs, 
which  haa  been  ammged  for  him  by  his  fellow 
artialB. 
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Miss  Niixsoir,  it  is  nid,  will  appesr  at  the 
Hajmsiket  at  ChriatmAB. 

A  BiBOSB  compuiy,  fmtheTed  together  to  pls^, 
during'  the  receei,  etaodard  £ngli«h  comedies  m 
the  countrj,  will  ^ve  to-day  a  first  performance 
in  the  theatre  attached  to  the  Alexander  Palace, 
The  ScAoci  for  &?nniJa^without  ti  doubt  the 
gTetttest  comadj  the  last  canturj  produced,  and 
probably  the  greatest  comedj  of  maonera  in 
our  lanffoage — is  wieelj  choaen  for  the  occasioQ. 
Mr.  ChippeDdale,MT.0ompt0D,aadMr8.HermaiiD 
Venn    are  among  the  leaders  of  tiiia  troop  of 

Hen  and  Chickau,  ft  well-known  comic  drama 
in  which  Mrs.  Stirling  was  wont  to  plaj  a  princi- 
pal part  at  the  Adelphi,  is  now  penanned  at  the 
Globe,  after  Rough  and  Seadi/,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
KUiogton  in  the  chief  characters. 

A  SKOST  season  of  operas  in  English  will  follow 
Xht  French  opera  season  at  the  Oaiety  Theatre, 
conuDencin^onSatordaT,  July  31,  under  the  direc- 
doD  of  Mdme.  Blanche  Dole. 

Toe  Jiettctive  is  having  a  good  run  at  the  Mirror 
Theatre,  hut  is  soon,  it  is  announced,  to  give  way 
to  Mr.  Horace  Wigaa's  new  piece  called  Self. 

A I  the  Alhanibra  performance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  suffereis  by  the  floods  in  France,  MisB 
Emily  Fowler,  of  the  Olympic,  appeared  with  M. 
Bilhaut  in  the  little  French  comedy,  En  Wagon. 

There  wa»  an  important  revival  at  the  lately 
little  used  Qaeon's  Theatre  on  Saturday— that  of 
Mr.  Tayloi's  Ctoncorty.  Chncarty  was  very  fully 
discnsaed  in  these  pages  on  the  occasion  of  ito 
irodnetion  OMrly  eighteen  months  ago  at  the 
OJTmpic-  For  a  long  while  it  found  favour  with 
a  large  public,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  an 
exceedingly  favourable  specimen  of  a  full-bodied 
drama,  in  which  while  rapidity  and  interest  of 
incident  are  the  main  things  sought  for,  some 
ftenaine  literary  or  histoiical  interest  is  likewise 
deared.  The  first  act  of  CJoTicarti/  is  slower  in 
Kction  than  the  rest,  and  there  is  here  little  live- 
hnfSB  of  dialogue  to  make  us  insensible  of  its 
slowness.  But  the  plot  is  built  up  with  excellent 
can  and  f(ooi  effect,  and  the  picture  of  English 
life  at  the  time  is  not  neglected.  The  period,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  tluit  of  William  III. — in 
Ms  latter  days,  after  the  death  of  Mary.  At  the 
Olvmpic  Theatre,  Mr.  Henry  Neville  appeared  as 
CUuMrtj—a  manly  and  simple  and  ardent  cha- 
itcter  for  which  the  qualitiee  of  the  actor  eicel- 
kntlv  Baited  him.  Mr.  George  Rignold,  who 
retnnuDir  from  America  plays  this  part  at  the 
Qoeen'fi  Theatre,  is  not  less  robust  than  his  pre- 
ittemot.  He  acts  throughout  with  much  earoest- 
DcjE.  Kow,  at  the  Queen's,  we  have  Miss  Helen 
Bury  in  the  place  of  Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  Miss 
Butt  ia  a  leas  experienced  artist ;  perhaps  hardly 
more  conventional  than  Miss  Cavendish  herself  in 
cltanciem  like  this,  but  with  less  of  art  inhiding  the 
conventionality.  She  is  less  fully  mistress  of  her 
means,  though  seen  here  in  Hucn  a  part  as  she 
niKV  well  desire  to  play,  while  MLss  Cavendish  is 
beet  in  pure  comedy,  or  in  such  a  drama  as  that 
of  Mr.  CoUins — The  Nmn  Magdalen — her  most 
papular  success.  Miss  Marie  llendereon  appears 
a"  lAdy  IJettr  Noel:  a  very  lively  part,  well 
plavtil  originally  at  the  Olympic  by  Miss  Fowler, 
tiriim  Ooodman,  engaged  iu  the  political  plot  with 
which  the  drama  deals,  was  played  at  the 
Olvmpic  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson,  and  is  now 
reprwanted  by  Mr.  Mclntyre,  in  a  style 
possibly  less  original,  but  certainly  leas 
repulsive.  Mr.  Lindsay  makes  a  careful  attempt 
to  personate  Dutch  Willism.  The  admirable 
effort  of  Mr.  Sngden — then  known  as  Charles 
Neville— at  the  ^eatre  in  Wych  Street  will  be 
within  the  recollection  of  many  readers.  Mr. 
T.  Mead — coming  from  two  hundred  representa- 
tiont  of  the  Ohost  in  Bandet — lends  his  aid  as 
I^y  Cloncarty's  brother.  Miss  Gunsborough 
acts  the  widow  who  keeps  the  smugglers'  inn  on 
Bomne;  Maish.    On  Satudiy  evening,  the  first 


night  of  tlia  reproduction,  Mr.  George  lUgnold 
took  one  or  two  opportunities  to  addraes  the 
audience,  and  promised  in  one  of  his  addressee  to 
return  to  town  after  his  next  visit  to  America, 
and  to  produce  Henry  the  Fifth  with  befitting 
magnificence.  The  performances  of  Clanoarty, 
however  attractive  they  may  prove,  cannot  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  end  of  August. 

AMXDiB  AcHABD,  novelist,  dramatist,  and  critic, 
left  behind  him  some  slight  work  that  had  not 
seen  the  light ;  and  a  few  days  ago  they  produced 
at  the  Oymnase  Le  Sanglier  de*  Ardennei.  The 
little  piece  is  without  plot,  and  is  therefore  de- 
icribea  by  a  friendly  critic  as  a  piquant  study  of 
character,  Irankly  undertaken  "sans  aucune  de 
cee  complications  banales  auxquellsa  le  public  se 
laisse  prendre  trop  fecilement," 

lAa  has  at  length  been  produced  at  the  Theatre 
du  Oymnase,  where  the  itlness  of  Mdlle.  Tallan- 
diera  for  some  little  time  kept  it  bock.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  a  piece  worthy  of  ex- 
citing great  expectation.  M.  de  Najac  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Boucicault  for  the  story,  and  the  piece 
indeed  is  but  an  adaptation  of  Mr.  Boucicault'i 
drama,  produced,  we  understand,  originally  nndei 
the  title  of  Haiited  Down.  In  this  piece  Miss 
Herbert  appeared  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
some  dght  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  we 
believe,  made  in  it  one  of  his  first  appearances  on 
the  London  stage.  Lia  is  generaLT^  condemned 
in  France,  where  its  adapter,  M.  de  Najac,  is  held 
by  some  to  be  a  writer  capable  of  employing  him- 
self upon  better  things.  "  Bien,  en  effet,"  writes 
M.  Caroguel,  "rien  de  moins  dramatique,  au  sens 
6\Br6  du  mot,  que  cette  lugubre  et  vulgaire  his- 
toire  de  Lfia  qui  n'est  en  r&ilil^  qu'unJW-Aiwi 

d^veloppemeut  intdreesant." 

A  scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Rowden  marries  a 
young  nrl  who  brings  him  a  little  marriage  por- 
tion of  three  thousand  pounds.  He  spends  the 
portion  and  abandons  his  wife.  Pursued  by  the 
police,  iu  consequence  of  other  misdeeds  which 
nappen  to  be  legally  punishable,  he  throws 
himself  into  the  water,  and  his  death  is  certi- 
fied.    The  good-for-nothing,  chancing 


IS  supposed 
,  and   lives 


He  gets  in  secret  to  Italy,  f 
with  a  young  woman  who  gives  ner  name  to 
the  piece.  After  some  years  Kowden  returns  to 
England,  and  bethinks  him  of  his  wife — he  finds 
her  married  to  a  painter  of  great  fame.  His  first 
thought  is  to  moke  capital  by  selling  to  her  his 
promise  of  silence,  and  Mrs.  Leigh — the  painter's 
wife  or  his — gives  him  money  to  this  end.  But 
it  is  not  enough  for  him.  He  wishes  to  take 
back  Mary  Leigh,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  funny 
scene — hardly  in  accordance  with  ordinary  pro- 
cedure and  "  the  law's  delay" — the  scene  in  which 
Kowden  calls  for  a  policeman,  and,  informing  that 
functionary  that  the  lady  known  as  a  famous 
man's  wife  is  in  reality  his,  succeeds  in  inducing 
the  policeman  to  accompany  him  to  the  house, 
and  IS  apparently,  with  the  policeman's  approba- 
tion, about  to  possess  himself  of  the  wife  of  a 
whose  position  is  recognised.  We  pass  od, 
however,  from  this  instructive  incident — rendered, 
we  suspect,  after  all,  less  ridiculous  in  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's  original  version  than  in  M.  de  Najac's — to 
the  dfnoufmeni.  lAa,  the  second  woman  Bow- 
den  has  abandoned,  does  vengeance  for  both.  She 
stabs  the  evildoer,  and  so  ends  the  romance.  The 
mind  is  distracted  here  by  having  to  follow  two 
distinct  threads,  if  once  we  allow  that  the  piece 
can  call  forth  serious  interest.  For  one  is  sup- 
posed to  sympathise  not  only  with  the  wrongs  of 
Mary  Leigh,  but  with  those  of  the  girl  Lda,  who, 
notwithstanding  her  irregular  position,  "  rachfete 
en  quelque  sorts  sn  faute  par  son  amour."  Here 
are  two  parallel  situations,  but  perfectly  distinct. 
One  forgets  Lda  while  one  thinks  of  Mary  Leigh, 
and  one  forgets  Mary  Leigh  while  one  minks  of 
L*a.  The  Oymnase  will  not  add  to  its  repute  by 
this  production. 


HTTSIO. 


Fob  the  last  time,  at  least  for  the  present  season, 
we  return  to  the  subject  of  the  fiench  operatic 
performances  which  nave  lately  furnished  us  with 
BO  much  interesting  matter  for  comment,  and 
which,  when  these  lines  meet  the  reader's  eye, 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Though  it  was 
originally  intended,  as  announced  last  week, 
to  close  tbs  season  on  Saturday,  a  few  supple* 
mental  evenings  were  given;  and  the  final  per- 
formance did  not  take  place  until  last  night.  As 
no  new  works  have  basn  announced  for  produc- 
tion during  the  present  week,  it  only  remains  for 
ua  to  give  a  short  retrospect  of  the  season  now 
ended,  on  which  M.  Ooulon  and  those  associated 
with  him  may  look  back  with  very  natural  pride. 
Seldom  indeed  of  late  years  has  any  entertainment 
of  such  Bustuned  and  eonstantiy  varied  interest 
been  offered  to  the  public  as  that  presented  at  the 
Oaiety  during  the  ust  two  months.  Since  May 
IS,  on  which  evening  the  season  opened,  no  less 
than  sixteen  difierent  works,  including  roanv  of 
the  masterpiecee  of  French  comic  opera,  have  been- 
brought  forward.  These  have  been  Boieldieu'e 
La  Dame  Blanche,  Halgyr's  Lee  Moueg^uetairet  de 
la  Reine,  Auber's  Fra  Diavolo,  Diamans  de  la 
Oftironne,  Domino  Noir  and  Haydie,  Donizetti's 
Fille  du  Rigiment,  Adam's  Otdlet  and  PotliUm  de 
Longjameau,  Faer's  Miatre  de  Chi^eile,  Harold's 
Zan^Hi  and  Pri  atur  Ciena,  Masses  Noeet  d« 
Jeannette  and  Oalathie,  Badn's  Voyage  en  C3tine, 
and  Maillart's  Dragont  de  ViUart.  Several  of 
these  works  were  entirely  new  to  the  London 
public,  and  even  those  most  &miliar— such,  for 
instance,  as  Fra  Diaoolo  or  Im  Fille  du  Sigimant 
— might  almost  be  called  new,  since  they  were 
given  in  their  original  language,  and  with  spoken 
dialogue,  as  intended,  instead  of  with  the  weari- 
some rwntatives  to  which  we  are  accustomed  at 
the  Italian  operas. 

Variety  of  programme,  however,  has  been  by  no 
means  the  only,  nor  even  the  chief  merit  of  these 
performanceB.  The  French  company  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  excellence  all  round.  On  this  we 
have  several  times  iiod  occasion  to  remark,  but  in 
reviewing  the  season  it  is  neediiil  to  refer  to  it 
again.  Wisely  discarding  the  unwholesome 
"  star  "  system  which  is  one  of  the  corses  of 
music  in  this  country,  the  directors  gave  attention 
rather  to  securing  perfection  of  tmtemble.  True, 
many  of  their  performers — such  as  Mdme.  Naddi, 
and  Messrs.  ToumiS,  Herbert,  and  Dauphin,  were 
also  admirable  singers,  but  they  never  shone  at 
the  expense  of  others,  and  in  every  piece  without 
exception  all  the  parts  were  adequately  sifttained. 
Many  members  oi  the  company,  we  admit,  were 
no  great  singers;  here  and  there  some  uncertainty 
of  intonation  might  be  detected,  and  a  few  of  thie 
performers  had  such  small  voices  that  their  effect 
musically  was  almost  vil;  but  admitting  all  this 
(and  it  is  just  because  of  our  high  opinion  of  the 

to  conceal  their  deficiencies),  the  fact  remains  that 
in  no  one  instance  was  a  psrt,  even  the  smallest, 
imperfectly  £Ued ;  nowhere  was  there  ever  the 
slightest  sign  of  want  of  preparation.  As  a  proof 
of  this  maybe  mentioned  that  though  weattended 
nearly  twenty  performances  we  never  on  one  single 
occasion  heard  the  voice  of  the  prompter.  Besidea 
this,  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  every  French- 
man is  a  bom  actor ;  and  certainly  this  company 
seems  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  One 
and  all  appeared  perfectly  at  home  on  the  stager 
and  in  some  cases  where  the  singing  could  not  ba 
called  more  than  second-rate,  the  acting  was  so 
excellent  as  to  make  one  overlook  the  deficiency. 

Among  the  ladies  of  the  company  the  first  men- 
tion should  be  given  to  Mdme.  Naddi,  not  merely 
for  the  beauty  of  her  voice  and  her  artistic  styfe 
of  singing,  but  also  for  her  yenntility  as  an  actfeae. 
Whether  as  the  disguised  qneen  in  the  Diamant 
d»  la  CburVHRs,  the  White  L«dj  in  Btueldieu's 
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Oper&,  the  peasant  bride  in  tbe  Xocei  de  Jeannttte, 
or  the  animatad  statue  in  Oalathie,  the  was  equ^j 
chmroiiDg,  contrilKitiTiff  luridly  to  tbe  mccoB  of 
all  the  works  in  which  she  took  part.  Hdlle. 
Priola.,  thou^fh  her  Toioe  haa  not  the  freelineae  of 
Bfdme.  Naddi'a,  proved  heraelf  \>j  her  good 
Tooaliaation  and  her  stage  axpeiiesoe  a  valuable 
nuunber  of  the  troupe  \  and  Mdlle.  Uarj  Albert, 
irttile  not  equal  as  a  singer  to  either  of  the  ladies 
namad,  was  snoh  a  deli^htftil  actrasa,  especiallj-  in 
the  more  comic  utuations,  that  she  was  always 
•een  with  pleasure.  Mdlle.  Knuua  Breton  was 
on];  heard  in  one  part,  laabelle  in  the  Pri  aux 
CSerct,  in  whioh  she  was  bo  good  as  to  cause  us  to 
legtet  that  she  did  not  appear  Buhseqnentlj.  Of 
those  who  sustained  the  aecoodarv  female  parts  a 
word  of  spedal  praise  is  due  to  Ikldme.  Ileoeult 
dlle.  de  Vaure,  whose  singdug  if  not  gitM 


and    who    both    act 


d  Mdlle. 
was    alwajB    aatiafitotory, 
admiiahlf. 

Two  bettra  tenon  than  H.  Tooiui^  and  M. 
Herbert,  the  former  for  the  more  heroic  and  the 
latter  for  tbe  lighter  porta,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  Unfortunately  the  state  of  health  of  the 
foimisr  gentleman  caused  several  disappointmenta, 
and  inteifered  at  times  aerioualy  witbthe  arraoge- 
meiitH  of  tiie  maiu«era.  M.  ToumiS  has  the  finer 
voica  of  the  two,  bnt  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
oonsider  M.  Herbert  the  more  fimshed  Tooalist 
In  ootiug  both  are  equally  ezcalleat.  M.  Barbet 
HS  a  second  tenor  proved  himself  a  moat  naeful 
member  of  the  company.  M.  lAurent,  who  toc^ 
aome  of  the  fiiat  tenor  parts  in  the  earlier  repre- 
sentations, was,  exceptionally,  the  only  performer 
whose  acting  was  inferior  to  his  dn^ng. 

The  principal  bass  parts  were  most  admirably 
filled  by  Messrs.  Dauphin  and  Martin,  the  former, 
eqieaiuly,  having  one  of  the  finest  voices  now  to 
be  heard,  while  as  a  singer  he  is  fully  equal  to  any 
of  the  troupe.  Ilia  acting,  too,  especially  in  the 
J'^BU  du  Migiment,  the  C^dlet  and  the  MmuquK- 
Uiiret  de  la  Reiat,  is  of  a  very  high  ordet.  M. 
Martin,  though  less  naturally  gifwd,  ie  also  an 
azJcellent  performer,  and  poeseeeed  (as  he  showed 
in  tlie  M^tre  de  CftapiOa  and  the  Soot*  de 
Jtaimetta)  of  gmat  comic  power.  The  real  weight 
of  the  comic  basineBB,  however,  devolved  upon 
three  gantlBniBn  whose  namm  we  have  left  till 
last,  aod  who,  in  very  ditferent  styles,  were  all  so 
excellent  that  one  hardly  knows  to  which  to  give 
t^e  pohn.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  at- 
tended these  perfonnaocee  will  anticipate  us  when 
w«  named  Messrs.  Bor^s,  Sujol,  and  Joinnisae. 
9uch  parts  as  tbe  Thibout  in  the  Dragon*  de 
Ftiiart  and  Lord  Ecckbourg  in  J^a  Diaeoio  of 
M.  Borde,  as  the  fossy  Oonnt  of  Oampo  Mayor  in 
the  Diamone  de  la  Cbuforme  or  tlie  &tuona  old 
ManjolB  in  the  iWilfon  de  Lmifijimaau  of  M. 
Bujot,  and  aa  tUl  Perez  in  t^e  Dommo  Noir  and 
ffiju  in  the  FoMlan  of  U.  Joinnixse.  were  hi^y 
finished  pieces  of  comic  acting  which  those  who 
saw  them  will  not  soon  forget. 

Our  review  of  these  performances  would 
complete  without  an  acknowledgnait  of  the 
invaluable  aid  rendered  by  the  conductor,  M. 
Hasgelroons,  who  directed  all  the  wo^  performed 
with  a  precision,  a  good  taste  and  a  general  finish 
which  cannot  be  too  warmly  praised.  He  had 
nnder  him,  it  is  true,  a  most  efficient  orchestra, 
but  wTthont  a  competent  ohief  the  best  performers 
will  fail  in  secnring  a  Batiafactory  rendering ;  and 
a  large  shai«  of  1^  credit  for  the  oniform  excel- 
lence attained  must  undoubtedly  be  awarded  to 
him.  "Sot  ahonld  the  servicefl  of  H.  Vall^,  the 
Rd^isseur-Gtindra!,  be  passed  over.  On  him,  we 
believe,  devolved  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
mtM-en-w^ns,  which  was  invariably  aatisfactory, 
and  added  not  a  little  to  tbe  feeling  of  complste- 
neas  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  these  per- 


We  deeply  regret,  in  conclusion,  to  have  to  say 
that  tbe  speculation  haa,  we  nndetstand,  msnlted 
in  a  considerable  lose.  That  such  should  be  the 
ease  is  a  shame  and  divrace  to  London.  Among 
tiiree  miUloBs  and  a  half  of  people  not  mough  are 


fill  even  a  small 
we  are  called  a  musical  people  1  That  we  spend 
more  ntouey  on  music  than  any  other  nation  is 
true  enough  jbut  as  for  our  taste,  the  less  said 
the  better.  Had  H.  Goolon  and  his  partner,  M. 
Jonas,  chosen  to  descend  to  the  vulcar  level  of 
opera  boufie,  ibsy  would  probably  have  drawn 
crowded  honaee ;  bat  because  they  have  preferred 
to  bring  forward  what  is  really  eicelleut,  their 
pockets  Hufier  for  it.  They  will  have  at  least  tbe 
consolation  of  knowing  that  if  they  have  not  been 
able  to  command  success  they  have  certainbf 
deeerved  it,  and  that  their  efiorts  to  provide  a 
high'.claes  entertainment  have  been  appreciated  by 
those  whose  good  opinion  is  most  worth  having. 
Probably  if  they  peorsevere,  they  will  in  time 
create  a  public — just  as  Mr.  Chappell  has  done 
vrith  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  which  were 
at  first  carried  on  at  a  heavy  lose.  We  trust  that 
they  may  venture,  under  more  favourable  auspices, 
to  repeat  the  experiment  just  concluded;  and  in 
that  hope  say  to  the  French  company  not  "Adieu," 
but  "Au  revoir."  Ebenezbe  Pbotit. 


Tan  preaent  season  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  Saturday  last  by  a  per- 
formance of  Meyerbeer's  L'Etoile  da  JIford.  The 
^^eat  featore  of  the  season,  almost  the  only  feature, 
mdeed,  of  importance  from  an  arristic  point  of 
view  haa  been  the  production  of  Lohenip-m,  which 
was  given  for  the  nrat  time  on  May  8.  Both  the 
performance  and  the  work  its^  were  noticed  at 
tbe  time  in  these  cdnmns  with  snch  fullness  that 
it  is  needless  now  to  do  more  'Amu  ■nfei  to  the 
&et.  Of  the  new  performen  who  have  appeared 
during  tiie  season  only  two  have  made  any  mark 
—Mdlle  Zaz4  Thalberg,  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated pianist,  whoae  greatest  success  hoii  been  as 
Zeriina  in  Don  Oioormni,  and  Signor  Carpi,  who 
replaced  Signor  Nieolini  in  the  more  recent  re- 
petitions mliohenffrin,  proving  himself  a  singer  of 
conradsrable  ability. 

Tr£  last  of  the  six  Summer  Concerts  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  prin- 
cipal feature  being  a  ve^  good  performance  of 
Gade's  charming  cantata,  The  Erl-Sing'i  Daughter. 
As  we  understand  it  is  Mr,  Manna'  intention  to 
repeat  the  work  at  the  Saturday  concerts  next 
season,  we  shall  defer  a  notice  of  it  until  then,and 
merely  record  the  fact  that  the  solo  parts  were 
sustained  bv  Mdme.  Blanche  Cola,  Mdme. 
Osborne  Williams,  and  Mr.  Oaorge  Fox.  A 
miscellaneous  selection  consisting  chiefiy  of  bal- 
lads followed  the  cantata,  the  aiugera  being  Miss 
Edith  Wynne,  Mdme.  Blanche  Cole,  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd,  Mr.  M'GucMn,  and  Signor  Foli.  Herr 
f^^uike,  a  violinist  from  Hamburg,  made  a  ioirly 
succesaful  first  appearance  in  the  Andante  and 
Finale  of  Mendelssohn's  concerto.  Next  Saturday 
Mr.  Sims  Keeves  announces  his  annual  benefit 
concert  at  the  Palace. 

Ths  directors  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  have  hit 
upon  the  happy  idea  of  giving  a  series  of  Summer 
Evening  Promenade  Concerts  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
needaya,  and  Saturdays.  Thmr  orchestra  vrill  be 
incre^ed  to  130  performers,  and  in  addition  to 
instrumental  music  and  vocal  loloa,  part-songs, 
madrigals,  &c,  will  be  given  by  the  Alexandra 
Palace  Choir,  which  will  be  augmented  to  600 
voices.  The  first  part  of  each  concert  is  to  be  of 
a  special  character,  and  the  second  part  miscel- 
laneous. At  the  first  concert,  last  Wednesday,  a 
Beethoven  selection  formed  the  first  part;  this 
eveung  it  is  to  consist  of  Irish  ballads  and  selec- 
ticms  from  Bolfe  ;  next  Monday  is  to  be  a  Men- 
detaaohn  ni^ht,  and  Wednesday  a  Wagner  night ; 
future  evenuigs  are  to  be  given  to  English,  Welsh, 
and  Scotch  beJlads.  There  will  he  tiiree  military 
bands — that  of  the  company,  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  of  the  Grenadier  Guards — and  the 
whole  of  the  concerts  will  be  under  the  direction 
I  of  Mr.  H.  Weiat  Hill,  the  conductor  of  tbe  Alex- 
andra Palace  on^eeti^    Such  a  scheme  as  this 


is  likely  to  be  well  supported ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  grand  central  hall  of  the 
Palace  vrill  be  a  lar  more  comfortable  place  on  a 
warm  summer's  evening  for  listening  to  mnnc  than 
the  interior  of  a  theatre. 

The  French  Opera  Company  which  have  ju«t 
finished  their  season  at  the  Gaiety,  will  next  week 
commence  a  short  series  of  performances  in  Dublin. 
We  understand  that  it  is  intended  there  to  brine 
out,  in  addition  to  the  "  opdras  comiques  "  which 
have  formed  their  repertoire  in  London,  also  a  few 
"  grand  operas." 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  one  of  tbe 
noveltiee  at  first  announced  for  the  coming  Norwich 
Feetival— Mr.  Sullivan's  aacred  work,  Daaid  and 
Jonathan — will  not  be  produced,  as  the  conqioser 
has  not  been  able  to  finuh  it  in  time. 

The  perfmrnance  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  the  Srd 

inst.  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufi*ereTfl  from  the  recent 
inundations  produced  a  net  profit  of  over  28,0<M) 
francs.  Mdme.  Adelina  Patti  has  offered  to  M, 
Halanrier  to  give  a  performance  for  the  same 
charitable  object  previous  to  her  departure  for 
Rusna,  that  is,  early  in  October.  It  is  almoM 
needless  to  add  that  the  ofier  has  been  gladly 
accepted. 

A  HEW  opera  by  OfTenbach,  Ze  Voyage  dan*  k 
Iitme,  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Oait^  in  Paris. 
The  principal  female  part  is  to  be  "  created  ■' by 
Mdlle.  Zulma  Boufiar,  who  is  specially  ei^aged 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Teatro  Nazionale  at  Turin,  after  haviiv 
been  doeed  for  several  yean,  has  lately  reopenad 
with  a  new  opera,  Mert^,  the  subject  taken  from 
Voltaire's  tragedy  of  that  name,  the  music  1^ 
Signor  Zaudomeneghi.  The  work  was  a  complete 
failure,  the  reeult,  it  is  said,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
the  badness  of  the  performance. 

Thb  Society  Musicale  at  Rome  has  recently 
produced  Spontini'e  Veitale  with  such  aucceas 
that  it  is  intended  in  consequence  to  revive  either 
the  same  composer's  Fenmnd  Cortex,  or  Chem- 
bini's  Medea. 
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Tbb  SsiroK  eaimot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  corretpond  with  the  writen  of,  reeded 
manwoript. 

It  ie  pm^ticalarly  regvetfed  that  all  ImairuM 
letten  regarding  the  rwpphf  c^  ike  paper, 
^.,  may  be  addressed  to  tha  Pdbushbb, 
and  not  to  the  EditOB. 


LITERATURE. 

Bmaiesance  in  Italy  ;  ike  Age  of  the  Despots. 
By  John  Addingtoa  Symoods.  (London  : 
Smith,  Elder  A  Co.,  18?5.) 
This  reDaarlcable  volnnte  ia  the  first  of 
three  ports  of  a  projected  work  which 
in  its  complete  form  will  present  a  more 
comprehensive  treatment  of  ita  anbject 
than  has  yet  been  offerod  to  English 
readers.  The  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  weave 
together  the  variooB  threads  of  a  very 
complex  period  of  Earopean  Ufe,  and  to 
set  the  art  and  Utoratore  of  Italy  on  that 
\»ckgroTmd  of  general  sooial  and  historical 
conditionB  to  which  they  belong,  and  apart 
from  which  they  cannot  really  be  under- 
stood, aocordinfr  to  the  received  and  well- 
known  belief  of  most  modem  writers.  Mr. 
Symonds  brings  to  this  task  the  resolts  of 
wide,  varied,  and  often  carious  reading, 
which  he  has  by  no  means  allowed  to  over- 
bnrden  his  work,  and  also  a  familiar  know- 
led^,  attested  by  his  former  eloquent 
Tohune  of  Studies  on  th^  Oreek  Poets,  of  that 
classical  world  to  which  the  Benaissanoe 
was  confessedly  in  some  degree  a  retnm. 

It  is  that  backgronnd  of  general  history, 
a  background  apon  which  the  artists  and 
men  of  letters  are  moving  figures  not  to  be 
wholly  detached  from  it,  that  this  volume 
preeents.  By  the  "Age  of  the  Despots"  in 
Italian  history  the  writer  nnderstands  the 
fonrteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  the 
twelfth  and  the  thirteenth  are  the  "Age  of  the 
Free  Burghs,"  and  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth the  "Age  of  Foreign  Enslavement." 
The  chief  phenomenon  with  which  the  "  Ageof 
tbe  Despots  "  is  occupied  is  that  "free  emer- 
gence of  personal  pasaions,  personal  aims," 
which  alt  it«  peculiar  conditions  tended  to 
encoun^e,  of  personalities  all  alike  so  ener- 
getic and  free,  though  otherwise  so  unlike 
as  Francesco  Sforza,  Savonarola,  Machiavelli, 
and  Alexander  VI.,  all  "  despots  "  in  their 
way,  Benvenato  Cellini  and  CeSftre  Borgia 
are  seen  to  be  products  of  the  same  general 
conditions  as  the  "  good  Dnke  of  Urhino  " 
and  Savonarola.  Such  a  book  necessarily 
presents  strong  lights  and  shades.  The 
first  chapter  groups  together  some  wide 
generalisatTons  on  the  subject  of  the  work 
as  a  whole,  on  t&e  Benaissanoe  as  an  "  eman- 
cipation," which,  though  perhaps  not  wholly 
novel,  are  very  strikingly  pnt,  uid  through 
the  whole  of  which  we  leel  the  breath  of  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty.  In  the  next  two 
chapters  the  writer  discnsaeB  the  i^  of  the 
earlier  despots,  the  founders  of  the  great 
princely  families,  going  over  ground  well 
traversed  indeed,  but  with  a  freahneos  of 
interest  whioh  is  the  mark  of  original  assi- 


milation, with  some  parallels  and  contrasts 
between  Italy  and  ancient  Greece,  and  led 
always  by  the  light  of  modern  ideas.  One 
by  one  all  those  highly-colonred  pieces  of 
hnmanity  are  displayed  before  us,  those 
stories  which  have  made  Italian  history  the 
fountain-head  of  tragic  motives,  all  the 
hard,  bright,  fiery  things,  the  colonr  of 
which  M.  Taine  has  in  some  degree  caught 
in  his  writings  on  the  philoaophy  of  Italian 
art,  and  still  more  completely  Stendhal, 
in  his  essay  on  Italian  art  and  his 
Chroniques  ItaUermes.  Yon  can  hardly  open 
Mr,  Symonds's  volume  withoat  lighting  on 
some  incident  or  trait  of  character  in  which 
man's  elementary  power  to  be,  to  think,  to 
do,  shows  forth  emphatically,  and  the  writer 
has  not  chosen  to  soften  down  these  cha- 
racteristics ;  there  is  even  noticeable  a  certain 
cynicism  in  his  attitude  towards  his  sabjeot, 
expressed  well  enough  in  the  words  whioh 
he  quotes  from  MachiaveUi  as  the  motto  nf 
his  title- pE^e  :  Di  ^uesti  adtmgue  oziosiprin- 
eipi,  e  di  queste  vilissime  armi,  eara.  plena  la 

That  sense  of  the  complex  interdepend. 
ence  on  each  other  of  all  historical  conditions 
is  one  of  the  guiding  lights  of  the  modem 
historical  method,  and  Mr.  Symonda  abun- 
dantly shows  how  thoronghly  lie  has  mastered 
this  idea.  And  yet  on  the  same  background, 
out  of  the  same  general  conditions,  products 
emerge,  the  anlikeness  of  which  is  the  chief 
thing  to  be  noticed.  The  spirit  of  the  Be- 
□aissance  proper,  of  the  Itenaiasance  as  a 
Itnmanistic  movsment,  on  whioh  it  may  be 
said  this  vohune  dose  not  profeaa  to  touch, 
is  as  nnlike  the  spirit  of  Alsxander  YI. 
as  it  ia  unUke  that  of  Savonarola.  Alexander 
YI.  has  more  in  common  with  Eszelino 
da  Romano,  that  fanatical  hater  of  human 
life  in  the  middle  age,  than  with  Tasgo  or 
Lionardo.  The  Kenaissance  is  an  assertion 
of  liberty  indeed,  but  of  liberty  to  see  and 
feel  those  things  the  seeing  and  feeling  of 
which  generate  not  the  "  barbarous  ferocity 
of  temper,  the  savage  and  coarse  testes"  of 
the  Benaissance  Popes,  but  a  sympathy  with 
Ufe  everywhere,  even  in  its  weakest  and 
most  frail  manifestetions.  Sympathy,  ap- 
preciation, a  sense  of  latent  claims  in  things 
which  even  ordinary  good  men  pass  rudely 
by — these  on  the  whole  are  the  character- 
istic traits  of  its  artista,  thongh  it  may  be 
still  tme  that  "  aesthetic  propriety,  rather 
than  strict  conceptions  of  dnty,  rnled  the 
condnct  even  of  the  beet ; "  and  at  least 
they  never  "  destroyed  pity  in  their  sonla." 
Such  softer  touches  Mr.  Symonda  givea  ns 
in  the  "  good  duke  Frederic  of  Urbino,"his 
real  courtesy  and  height  of  character,  though 
nnder  many  difficulties ;  in  hia  admirable 
criticisms  on  the  Cortegiano  of  Caatiglione ; 
and  again  in  his  account  of  Aguolo  Pandol- 
fini'a  Treatise  on  ttie  Family,  the  charm  of 
which  has  by  no  means  evaporated  in  Mr. 
Symonds'a  analysis ;  above  all,  in  the  beauti- 
ful description,  m  the  seventh  chapter,  of  the 
last  days  of  Pietro  Boscoli  the  tyrannicide, 
a  striking  instance  of  "  the  combination  of 
deeply-rooted  and  almost  infantine  piet^ 
with  antique  heroism,"  coming  near  as  it 
happened,  in  his  friend  Loca  della  Robbia 
the  younger,  to  an  artist  who  could  under- 
stand the  aesthetic  value  of  the  incidente  he 
has  related. 


I  quote  a  very  dlQerent  episode  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Mr.  SymondsV  style  : — 

"There  ia  a  story  told  hy  iDfeaHura  which 
illitBtratea  the  temper  of  the  times  with  iiiiiirDlnT 
fHlicit.y.  Un  April  IS,  1485,  a  report  circulated 
in  Rome  that  aome  Lombard  workmen  had  dis- 
covered a  Roman  saxcophag^ia  wliile  digging  on 
the  Appian  Way,  It  -was  a  marble  tomb,  en- 
(fraved  with  the  inBcription,  '  Julia,  daughter  of 
Claudius,'  and  iu side  the  coffin  lay  the  body  of  a 
moat  bemitirul  (firl  of  fifteen  yeara,  preserved  by 
precioua  unguenta  from  corruption  and  the  injury 
of  time.  The  bbom  of  youth  waa  still  upon  her 
cheeks  n.nd  lips ;  her  ey ob  and  mouth  were  half 
open,  her  long  hair  floated  round  her  shouldera. 
She  was  instaatly  removed,  so  goes  tiie  legend,  to 
the  Oapitol ;  and  then  began  a  procesuon  of  pil- 
grims trom  all  the  qwtats  of  Rome  to  eaze  upon 
this  saint  ofihe  old  Pagan  world.  In  l£e  eyes  of 
those  anthuaiaatic  worshippers  her  beauty  wns 
beyond  imagination  or  description ;  she  waa  f^ 
fairer  than  any  woman  of  die  modeni  age  could 
hope  to  be.  At  last  Innocent  VIII.  feorod  lest  the 
orthodox  faith  should  suffer  by  thia  new  cult  of  a 
heathen  con>ae.  Julia  waa  buried,  secretly  and  at 
night  by  his  direction,  and  nauffht  remained  in 
the  Capitel  but  her  empty  marble  coffin.  The 
tale,  aa  told  by  lufessura,  ia  repeated  in  Matarazzo 
and  in  Nantiporto  with  slight  variations.  One 
Bays  that  the  ^rl'a  hair  waa  yellow,  another  that 
it  was  of  the  glosaieet  black.  What  foundation 
for  the  legend  may  really  have  existed  need  not 
here  be  questioned.  Let  us  rather  use  the  mythua 
as  a  parable  of  the  ecstatic  devotion  which 
prompted  the  men  of  that  age  to  discover  a  form 
of  ununaginable  beauty  in  ue  tomb  of  the  classic 

Tbe  book  then  presents  a  brilliant  picture 
of  its  subject,  of  the  movements  of  these 
energetic  personalities,  tbe  niagnificent  rest, 
lessness  and  change  fulness  of  their  lives, 
their  immense  cynicism.  As  is  the  writer's 
subject  so  is  his  style — ener^tio,  flexible, 
eloquent,  fnll  of  various  illustration,  keeping 
the  attention  of  the  reader  always  on  the  alert. 
Yet  perhaps  the  best  chapter  in  the  book, 
the  best  because  the  most  sympathetic,  is 
one  of  the  quieter  ones,  that  on  "The 
Florentine  Historians ;  "  their  great  studies, 
their  anticipations  of  the  historical  spirit  of 
modeni  times,  their  noble  style,  their  pious 
hnmonr  of  discipleabip  towards  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Tacitus,  not  without  a  certain  ped- 
antry becoming  enough  in  the  historians  of 
those  republics  which  were  after  all  "pro- 
ducts of  constructive  skill"  rather  than  of 
a  true  political  evolution— all  this  is  drawn 
with  a  clear  band  and  a  high  degree  of  re- 
flectiveness. The  chapter  on  "  The  Prince  " 
corrects  some  common  mistakes  concerning 
MachiaveUi,  who  is  perhaps  less  of  a  pnzzio 
than  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  a  patriot 
devising  a  desperate  means  of  establishing 
permanent  rule  in  Florence,  designing,  iu  the 
spirit  of  a  political  idealism  not  more  ruth- 
lesB  than  that  of  Plate's  Republic,  to  cure  tt 
real  evil,  a  fault  not  uulike  that  of  ancient 
Athens  itself,  the  constant  exaggemtod  appe- 
tite for  chaftge  in  public  institutions,  bring- 
ing with  it  an  incorrigible  tendency  of  all  tbe 
parte  of  human  life  to  fly  from  the  centre,  a 
fault,  as  it  happened  in  both  cases,  at  last  be- 
come incnrable.  The  chapter  on  Savonarola 
is  a  bold  and  complete  portrait,  with  an  in- 
teresting pendant  on  "  Iteligions  Revivals  in. 
Medieval  Italy;"  and  the  last  chapter  oil 
"Charles  the  Eighth  iu  Italj  "  bas  some- 
real  light  in  it,  making  things  lie  mort; 
intoUigibly  apart  and  together  in  that  tangle 
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of  erentB.  The  imagination  in  bistorical 
composition  works  most  legitimatelr  when 
it  npproachea  dramatic  efiects.  la  this 
Tolame  there  is  a  liigh  degree  of  dramatic 
imagination ;  here  all  is  objectiye,  and  the 
writer  is  hardlr  seen  behind  hia  work. 

I  have  noted  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
the  things  which  hare  chiefly  impressed  and 
pleased  me  in  reading  this  book,  things 
which  are  snre  to  impress  and  please 
bandreda   of    readers    and    make    it    very 

ripnlar.  Bnt  there  is  one  thing  more  which 
cannot  help  noticing  before  I  close.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Symonds's  many  good 
gifts,  there  is  one  quality  which  I  think  in 
this  book  is  singalarlv  absent,  the  quality  of 
reserve,  a  quality  oy  no  means  merely 
negative,  and  bo  indispensahle  to  the  fall 
effect  of  all  artistio  means,  whether  in  art 
itself,  or  poetry,  or  the  finer  sorts  of  lite- 
ratnre,  that  in  one  who  possesses  gifts  for 
those  things  its  cnltivation  or  acqaisition  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  loyalty  to  his 
subject  and  his  work.  I  note  the  absence 
of  this  I'cserre  in  many  turns  of  expression, 
in  the  choice  sometimes  of  detail  and 
metaphor,  in  the  very  bulk  of  the  present 
Tolame,  which  yet  needs  only  this  one 
qnality,  in  addition  to  the  writer's  other  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  conception  and  execution, 
to  make  this  first  part  of  his  work  wholly 
worthy  of  his  design.    Walter  H.  Pater. 


HiZLITTS 

Shakespeare's  lAbrary :  a  Golleclion  of  ike 
Plays,  Bomancet,  Novele,  Poemn,  and  Sis- 
toriei  employed  by  Shakegpeare  m  the  Ocmv- 
poeition  of  hit  Wbrkt.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes.  Second  Edition,  careMly  re. 
Tised  and  greatly  enlarged.  In  Six 
Volumes.  (London :  Beeves  dc  Turner, 
1875.) 
Mb.  W.  C  Hjlzlitt  has  done  good  service 
to  Sh^cspearean  stndentB  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  tolerably  complete  collection 
of  the  immediate  sources  of  tke  great  poet's 
plots.  We  say  "  tolerably  complete  "  because 
mnch  has  been  rejected  by  the  editor  which 
would  have  given  additional  value  to  the 
book.  Thus  Mr,  Haslitt  writes,  "  My  friend 
Mr.  Pumivall  urged  me  very  strongly  to 
inclade  the  shorter  extracts  from  Holinshed 
illustrating  the  Histories,  bnt  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  thai  those  prose  parallels 
should  rather  find  a  place  in  an  edition  of 
the  poet,  where  they  would  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  immediate  juxtaposition."  The 
excuse  here  given  is  &r  from  being  a  good 
one,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  uuderetand  the  rea. 
son  why  extracts  from  North's  Plutarch 
should  be  printed  to  illustrate  the  Roman 
historical  plays,  while  extracts  irom  Holin. 
shed  to  illustrate  the  English  historical  plays 
are  r^ected.  Moreover,  the  editor  is  not 
consistent  in  his  plan,  for  Holinshed  is  put 
under  contribution  n  the  single  case  of 
Henry  YIII.  Again,  some  analysis  of  the 
two  comedies  entitled  Gl'  Ingwnni,  or  of  the 
comedy  Gli  Ingannati,  ought  to  have  been 
given,  instead  of  a  niere  reference  to  places 
where  such  may  be  found. 

Mr.  Har.litt  modestly  calls  his  book  a 
second  editionof  thocollectionof  Mr.  Collier, 
whose  title  ho  takes,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  new 


work,  being  differently  arranged  and  mnch 
wider  in  its  scope,  so  that  it  really  supersedes 
two  distinct  publications,  viz..  Collier's 
Sliaketpeare'e  Library  and  Nichols's  Six  Old 
Plays.  It  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  who 
go  to  it  for  what  they  want,  bnt  those  who 
read  the  varions  tracts  for  the  first  time  will 
obtain  little  or  no  critical  aseistance  front  the 
editor.  Mr.  Collier  wrote  pre&ces  for  the 
articles  included  by  him,  and  these  Mr. 
Hazhtt  has  reprinted,  bat  he  has  added 
little  of  his  own.  We  may  mention  one  in- 
stance of  this  lack  of  snf&cient  information. 
In  the  second  volume  we  find  the  History 
of  Makbeth  reprinted  from  Holin  shed's 
History  of  Scotland,  bnt  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  also  used  the 
History  of  King  Duffe  who  reigned  nearly  a 
century  before  Macbeth's  time.  As  to  I^dy 
Macbeth  ho  took  the  first  hint  from  Holin- 
shed's  account  of  Macbeth's  wife — "  bnt 
speoiallie  his  wife  lay  sore  upon  him  to  at- 
tempt the  thing  as  she,  that  was  verie  ambi- 
tious, burning  in  unquenchable  desire  to 
beare  the  name  of  queene."  It  is,  however, 
only  there  stated  in  a  few  words  that  Mac- 
beth slew  King  Dnncan,  and  the  details  of 
the  murder  he  obtained  from  the  other 
story,  where  Donwald,  "  Gaptaine  of  the 
Caatell  of  Fores,"  prooeeds  to  kill  Duffe 
nnder  the  instigation  of  his  wife  who,  "  as 
one  that  bore  no  lesae  malice  in  her  heart 
towards  the  king,  connseUed  him  to  make 
bim  awaie,  and  shewed  him  the  meanes 
whereby  he  might  soonest  accomplish  it." 
Donwald  being  thus  "kindled  into  wrath 
by  the  words  of  his  wife,  determined  to 
follow  hir  advice."  But  it  was  not  the  cha- 
racter of  Lady  Macbeth  only  that  Shake- 
speare drew  from  this  source  ;  he  borrowed 
^so  the  circumstances  of  the  murder  and 
the  natural  prodigies  that  followed  it. 

Editors  are  usually  inclined  to  vaunt  the 
virtues  of  the  wares  they  introdnce  to  the 
public,  bnt  Mr.  Hazlitt  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  oontcnte  of  his  book  are  sad 
trash,  and  that  the  only  interest  they  possess 
consists  in  their  association  with  Shakespeare. 
This  is  certainly  a  hai«h  judgment,  for  the 
editor  might  have  pointed  out  the  merits  of 
several  of  the  stories;  bat  he  does  the 
reverse  and  writes  : — 

"  Shakeflpeare  also  found  it  poasibla  to  create 
out  of  Buch  crude  stuff  as  Qreen'B  Pandoito  and 
Lodge's  Sosalind  such  msBterpieceE  of  structare 
and  fancy  as  the  Wmter't  Tate  and  Ai  You  Like 
It,  Much  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  his  metamor- 
pho«is  of  Romeo  and  Jvitet,  where  his  only  asteii- 
sible  reaource  lay  between  Painter'a  dull  tale  ud 
Brolce's  duller  poem,' 

In  answer  to  this  passage  we  might  hint 
that  Winter's  Tale,  written  in  the  author's 
lat«et  period  when  he  aeems  to  have  forgotten 
some  of  his  experience  of  stage  business,  is 
not  "  a  masterpiece  of  structure,"  however 
beautiful  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  bnt  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  snfficient  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Collier  says  that  Shakespeare's  general 
obligations  to  Lodge's  Rosalynde  afford  a 
high  tribute  to  its  excellence,  and  that  Mr. 
Hazlitt  agrees  with  this  valuation  in  a  note 
on  page  4.  Many  persons  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  fame  of  onr 
great  poet  to  acknowledge  any  merit  in  the 
works  from  which  ho  drew  his  plots,  bnt 
we  believe    that    any   one   who  will    take 


the  trouble  to  go  carefully  through  these 
volumes  will  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion. 
The  immeasurable  superiority  of  Shakespeare 
to  his  models  is  so  clear  and  indispntable 
that  we  can  surely  afford  to  be  generons  to 
those  who  wrote  the  simple  airs  that  helped 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  marvellonB 
symphonies.  It  ia  a  great  help  to  us  in  form- 
mg  an  opinion  on  Shakespeare's  mode  of 
work  to  notice  the  close  manner  in  which 
at  times  he  followed  hia  authority,  and  the 
wide  divergence  he  allowed  himself  at 
others.  We  may  instance  as  examples  two 
plays  that  can  well  run  in  couples — both  are 
deep  tragedies ;  the  interest  of  both  is  en- 
tirely centred  in  the  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  both  exhibit  intense  love  as  their  main 
object.  In  Borneo  and  Juliet  Shakespeare 
followed  Brooke's  poem  more  faithfully  per- 
haps than  any  of  his  other  models,  and  in 
OtkeUo  he  had  merely  the  bare  outline  of  a 
story  to  work  upon.  It  wonld  take  too 
much  space  to  indicate  the  lilcen^s  between 
Brooke's  poem  and  Shakespeare's  play,  but 
it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that  most  of 
the  incidents  of  the  play  are  to  be  found  in 
the  poem,  and  that  nearly  all  the  names  are 
the  same  in  both.  The  following  extract 
will  give  an  idea  of  Brooke's  style,  and 
at  the  same  time  show  how  fax  Sh^espeare 
was  indebted  to  him  for  the  fevourite  cha- 
racter of  the  apothecary  ,- — 


And  io  his  shop  he  mw  his  boies  were  liut  feire, 
And  in  his  -wiDdov  (of  his  wana)  then  vu  id 

■mall  a  Hheir, 
Wherefore  our  Eomans  aieuredlj  hath  thought. 
What  by  no  frandship  could  be  got,  with  monay 

Bhoold  be  bought. 
For  nrdy  lacks  is  Ijke  the  poore  man  to  compall. 
To  BeU  that  whieh  the  ^tiM  lawe  fivbiddeth  hi"!  t« 

sell. 
Theo  by  the  hand  he  drew  the  nedy  man  apart. 
And  with  the  sig^t  of  glitttiag  gold  inflamed  both 

his  hart. 
Take  flftie  erownes  of  gold  (^noth  he)  I  geve  ihoa 

thsa. 
So  that  befora  I  part  &om  hence  thou  Btraight 

deliver  mo, 
Somme  poison  strong,  Uiat  may  in  lesse  Uian  halia 

EiU  him  wb««e  wretched  hap  shalbe  tlie  potion  to 

devovT*. 
The  wretch  by  eovetise  is  woone,  and  doth  assent 
To  sell  the  thiog,  whose  sate  tm  long,  too  Ule  ha 

doth  repeat. 
In  bast  he  poyaon  sought,  and  cloaely  he  it  bonnde. 
And  then  began  with  whispering  vc^ree  ttaos  ia  faia 

Fayre  sjr  (qaotJi  he)  be  Enre  this  ia  the  speeding 

And  more  there  ia  thsti  ;ou  shall  nede  for  halfe  of 

that  is  tbere, 
Will  sarre,  I  nndatake  in  lesae  then  halfe  an  hownt 
To  kili  the  stroDgHt  man'^ve,  soch  ia  the  poyaraa 

In  Giraldi  Cinthio's  novel  of  the  Moor  of 
VeKvee  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  tragedy 
of  Othello  are  to  be  found,  bnt  the  men  and 
women  introduced  are  ess^ttiaUy  vulgar 
and  conunonplace,  and  all  that  n^es  the 
play  a  marvel  of  dramatic  effect  and  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  of  poems  is  Shake- 
speare's own  creation.  The  only  Shake- 
spearean name  in  the  tale  is  Deedemona, 
for  Othello  is  invariably  styled  the  Moor, 
Cassio  the  lieutonant,  and  lago  the  ensign. 
We  might  at  first  come  to  the  conclusion,  in 
considenag  these  two   plays,  that   Shake- 
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apemre  hftd  foUowed  his  origi*al  cloBely  in 
Borneo  and  Jtdiet,  becaoBe  it  was  tm  early 
wort;  and  had  allowed  more  scope  for  bis 
imBginjbtion  in  his  middle  period  when  he 
wtote  OtheUo,  bat  this  view  is  negatived  bj 
Om  &at  that  ia  WiiUor'i  Tale  (one  of  his 
TtTj  laiest  plays)  be  followed  most  closely 
a  story  which,  onrioiisly  enoogh,  was  written 
fay  Kobert  Qreene,  the  UmTarsity  play- 
wright, who  was  jealons  of  his  eariy  &me. 
^▼ing  said  a  word  in  faTonr  of  Bnx^e'e 
poem,  we  tnnst  not  forget  to  giTe  its  share 
of  prajse  to  Lodge's  pretty  little  story  of 
"Botaiynde,  whtc^  was  also  entitled  "  Enphnes' 
QtdclBn  liegaaia."  This  reads  like  a  prose 
Tonion  of  A*  Tow  Ijiiie  It,  so  closely  have 
some  of  the  incddoits  been  followed  by 
Sbakespeare.  Many  of  the  nomeB  are  alike, 
thoBgb  some  were  changed  for  the  better  in 
the  play.  Shakespeare's  Celia  is  named 
AliniiM.  by  Iiodge,  bnt  AUnda  and  Rosalind 
take  the  names  of  Aliena  and  Qanymede 
when  they  fly  the  Conrt.  The  prose  is  io- 
terapened  with  pleanng  verse,  for  the 
shepherds  and  shepberdesBes  are  ready  to 
break  oat  into  song  od  the  slightest  provoca' 
tkm.  Phoebe's  Bcornfal  reply  to  her  lover's 
fine  phrases  is  worth  quotation  as  a  specimen 
o£  Xiodge'«  poetic  Tcin : — 

"  Wban  Lore  ^rat  first  lirgot. 
Ami  bf  the  morem  will 
Sid  &11  to  haiQaiie  lot 
His  Bolace  to  i\ilBlI, 
Devoid  of  oil  deceipt, 

A  ebast  aad  holy  firs 
Did  quicken  maas  eonceipt 

Aiid  woman's  braat  intpira 
Tb«  Ocda  Uist  aav  tba  good 
Th&t  mortals  did  approTH 
"Wilh  kind  and  holj  mood, 
Began  to  talks  of  Lore. 
Bnt  during  t^iia  iiccord. 

A  vondsT  strange  to  heare  : 
Whilest  Lots  in  dned  and  word 

Mgot  faythfull  did  appears, 
EUse  BembUnce  came  in  place, 

Bj  jealousie  attended, 
And  with  a  double  face 

Both  love  and  facde  blended, 
Vliich  make  the  Goda  fonake. 

And  meo  from  foune  flia, 
Aod  maidens'  Bcomo  a  make, 
FoiBooth  and  so  will  I." 
Lit«ratnre  has  been  ransacked  by  genera- 
tiona  of  commentators,  who  have  sought  for 
ilhutiatioiis  of  Shakespeare's  plots,  and  the 
result  of  their  researches  is  the  book  before 
OS ;  but  WB  need  not  snppoae  that  everything 
is  yet  discovered.  Benewed  attention  to 
this  Bobject  will  probably  be  rewarded  by 
some  discoveries ;  thos  iS^se  Tonlmin  Smith 
Tsad  a  pi^)er  before  the  Kew  Shakspere 
Society  last  April  on  the  Bond-story  in  the 
Merchant  c^  Fentce,  in  which  she  traces  it  to 
an  old  English  po«n,  entitled  Ownvr  Mmndi, 
written  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centory. 
This  is  the  earliest  form  of  the  story  yet 
known  in  which  a  Jew  appears.  Many  of 
the  stories  printed  by  Mr.  Haalitt  have 
Httle  appearance  of  being  Shakespeare's  im- 
mediate models,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
books  he  used  are  lost.  Lost  books,  how- 
ever, are  sometimes  found,  and  we  may 
hope  that  in  eonrse  of  time  some  of  these 
may  be  gmbbed  out  of  obscore  comers. 
The  second  part  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  collection, 
which  oousiBts  of  the  foundation-  and  other 
plays,  is  pecnliarly  valuable,  as  it  oontains 
the  GoHteniion,  the  True  Tragedie  of  Bdcltard, 


Ihtke  of  Yorke,  True  Tragodie  of  Richard 
III.,  Lpsgge's  lUehardtia  Tertina,  Timon  of 
Athem,  and  Shakespeare's  own  first  sketch 
of  the  Merry  Wiaet  of  Windeor,  besides  the 
six  plays  printed  by  Nichols.  Nichols's 
eotleotion  cannot  be  said  to  be  edited  at  all, 
for  the  plays  were  printed  from  late  editions 
without  any  note  of  the  dates  of  tbe  first 
editions.  This  fault  is  rectified  by  Ur. 
Haelitt,  who  prints  from  the  best  copies, 
which  in  some  instances  are  nniqne. 

In  oonclnaion,  we  may  remark  that  ^his 
book  is  printed  in  a  handy  form,  which 
makes  it  as  suitable  for  the  pocket  as  for  the 
library  shelves,  and  although  we  have  felt  it 
oar  duty  to  point  oat  some  of  its  ahoei- 
comings  (among  which  is  the  want  of  an 
index),  we  hope  oar  readers  will  understand 
that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  foil  and  satisfactory 
work,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  love  to  follow  onr  great  poet's  art  as 
distingnished  &om  his  genius. 

HzNBY  B.  Wheatlet. 


Edgar  Quinel.  Ii'EeprU  Nouvaau.  2"' 
Edition.  (Paris  :  B.  Dentn,  1875.) 
M.  Quinrt's  last  work  exhibits  no  felling  off 
&om  that  high  stsndard  of  style,  of  thought 
and  of  purpose  which  for  many  years  before 
his  death  gave  him  a  plaoe  apart  in  the 
contemporary  literature  of  France.  For 
the  biUk  of  English  readers,  indeed,  the 
work  will  not  have  the  interest  of  his  ad. 
mirable  Siatory  of  the  Revolution ;  still  less 
is  it  likely  to  attain  in  this  country  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Jesmis  or  of  Piiramon- 
taaiism.  Tet  as  the  latest  utterance  of  one 
who  never  took  his  thoughts  at  secondhand, 
and  for  whom  this  book  was  "  the  summing 
up  of  his  life's  work,  the  encyclopaedia  of 
his  conclusions  on  the  chief  biajiches  of  the 
human  mind,"  it  must  have  a  value  for  all 
who  can  appreciate  sinoere  thinking,  applied 
to  worthy  ends.  The  volnme  is  divided  into 
seven  books,  the  fint  two  of  which  treat  of 
the  "  Origins  of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral 
World"  and  of  "Social  Physiol<^y,"  the 
foUowing  ones  of  "  The  New  Spirit "  in 
political  science,  history,  literary  criticism, 
and  philosophy,  and  include  an  exposition 
of  and  answer  to  "the  philosophy  of  despair," 
i.e.,  that  of  Schopenhaner  and  Ednard  von 
Hartmann,  considered  as  the  latest  exponents 
of  philosophy  in  triumphant  Qermany.  The 
many-sidedness  of  the  book  cannot,  however, 
be  judged  of  by  this  enomeratiou.  Now  the 
auuior  is  discussing  with  Mr.  Wallace  the 
principle  of  natural  selection,  now  the  growth 
and  decrepitude  of  art,  the  theory  of  false- 
hood, the  problems  of  the  victory  of  the 
wicked  or  the  survival  of  the  good,  now 
heredity,  t^e  revolutionB  in  physiological 
types,  the  causes  of  depopulation  in  Frsjice, 
tbe  Bysaotine  spirit,  the  art  of  recasting 
character ;  or  again,  quaternary  man,  legen- 
dary mooBterB.the  origin  of  property,  modem 
sophisms  as  to  Socrates,  Plato,  Caesar ;  or 
whether  poetry  is  near  to  madness,  or  the 
Homeric  poems,  or  Schliemann's  discoveries. 
And  the  final  outcome  of  the  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  last  chapter, 
is  the  "  Pacification  of  the  Human  Spirit ; 
man  in  agreement  with  the  Universe ; 
Truth's  victory  over  Fear  and  over  Death." 
The  pages  of  the  Acadekt  are  probably 


not  the  fittest  place  for  critidsing  M.  Qni- 
net's  work  from  a  theological  point  of  view. 
SnfBoe  it  to  say,  that  while  it  virtually 
ignores  God  and  Christ  except  as  a  person, 
age  in  Leonardo's  Latl  Supper,  the  book  will 
nevertheless  be  most  truly  and  profitably 
judged  as  a  ''testimonium  animae  uatura- 
liter  Christianae,"  as  being,  in  fact,  instinct 
and  alive  on  many  points  with  the  £aith  which, 
tbe  writer  might  in  terms  deny.  Love, 
Jnddce,  Truth,  were  for  him  laws  of  the 
universe  which  man  resists  at  his  peril,  by 
conforming  to  which  alone  he  will  recover 
serenity  of  mind,  and  develope  the  faculties 
of  his  own  being.  Love  is  the  principle  of 
all  things ;  all  wt  springs  &om  it : — 

"  In  the  great  ages  of  aTt>«reatioii  man  is  en- 
dowed with  an  aU-powerful  love  for  whatever  has 
in  it  a  genu  of  heau^.  The  artists  of  Qrecdan 
antiqoitv  and  of  the  Benaissance  were  all  in  love 
with  whatever  they  met  that  was  heautifnl  in 
mankind  and  in  things.  They  felt  for  worim  of 
art  tbe  same  transport  as  that  which  two  lovers 
feel  for  each  other  st  first  meeting;.  Whnt  did 
they  aspire  to  P  To  the  bringing  forth  of  the  bean- 
tiful,  to  the  mailing  of  the  preeent  a  something 
eternally  living  (un  vivant  ^rrael)  j  masterpieces 
came  forth  of  tiiemsdvea.  In  vain,  this  first  trans- 
port once  past,  do  thiuga  remain  what  the;  wme ; 
aarllL  is  the  same,  bat  man  sees  her  no  more  with 
tbe  same  eyes.  Bach  day  that  dawua  may  ofier 
the  same  marvel;  msn  is  changed.  The  great 
golden-winged  Love  poesesees  him  no  more.  All 
creating  becomes  impoasible  for  him.  His  efforts 
to  mask  his  indifierence  will  deceive  neither  the 
present  nor  the  future.  He  loves  no  more.  All 
IS  thore — unpotency,  deeadenoe,  baneDnees." 

Justice,  ^ain,  is  bom  of  Love.  There  is 
of  it  an  unconscious  germ  in  every  Hving 
thing — in  the  male  bird  bringing  food  to  his 
mate  on  the  nest,  in  the  hen  distributing 
food  equally  among  all  her  brood.  If  the 
conscience  of  the  righteous  man  is  tbe  finest 
spectacle  of  earth,  it  is  because  "it  is  in 
agreement  with  all  the  truths  that  sustain 
the  universe.  .  .  .  What  is  order,  pondera- 
tion,  ©qnilibriom,  equivalence  of  forces  in 
nature,  becomes  justice  in  man."  And  if, 
indeed,  man  is  untrue — if  felaehood  has 
many  advantages  over  truth — -if  the  combi- 
nations of  criminal  jurists  are  but  child's 
play  to  those  of  criminals — bow  !a  it  that  all 
sincerity  has  not  died  out  of  the  hnman 
race,  but  that  some  coamogonic  force  main- 
tains truth  in  man?  For  "all  is  sincere" 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  "  If  the 
universe  were  to  lie,  it  would  destroy  itself 
at  once ;  it  only  lasts  becanee  it  keeps  its 
own  promises,"  Man  may  be  embarrassed 
by  his  inborn  sincerity.  Bnt  "  it  is  the  seal 
of  universal  life  imprinted  on  him,  tnms- 
mitted  from  species  to  species  till  it  reached 
him.  He  can  erase  it  from  his  words,  firom 
his  acta,  from  hia  thoughts,  not  from  his 
being."  And  M.  Quinet  concluded  that 
good  men  were  on  the  increase.  "  They  feel 
organs  growing  to  them  which  they  had  not 
before,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  take  from 
tbem  ;  wings  of  the  spirit  whioh  cannot  be 
shorn  off,  habits  taken  np  of  association,  of 
concert,  an  acquired  force  of  impulsion,  more 
light,  more  resources  tar  protection."  It  is 
only  in  decaying  societiee  that  the  wicked 
man  has  all  um  chances.  If  you  look  to  the 
foundoUoD  of  any  really  progressive  society, 
"yon  will  find  a  great  action  or  a  great 
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looks  around  him  and  aska  why  men's  minda 
&re  at  each  enmity  with  one  another  in  the 
game  nation — -which  we  soon  see  is  Prance. 
"  I  feel  myeelf,"  he  sa^,  "more  alone,  more 
strange  a  hundred  tmiea  amid  certain  of 
my  coonbrymen  than  I  shonld  be  in  the 
Sahara  deeert."  He  will  not  believe  that 
this  resnlta  from  a  primordial  difference  of 
race.  It  is  beoanse  certain  olflsaes  are  in  deca- 
dence. "  I  meet  men  who  for  more  than 
half  a  centn^  have  not  acquired  one  idea, 
onenotion.  How  shonld  the  faculty  of  under, 
standing  not  become  obliterated  in  thia  de- 
snetnde  of  thonght  ?  .  .  .  These  are  hring 
fossils,  petri&ctions  that  talk  and  gesticu- 
late." "I have  had,"  he  goes  on  sardoni- 
cally to  say, 

"  in  my  life  as  a  writer,  a  rare  privilege,  for  which 
philoeophera  will  eavy  me.  It  is  tlut  of  seeing, 
by  daily  experience,  the  law  wbeieby  the  gtadual 
narrowing  of  the  mind  m  a  jiroup  of  men  works 
itself  out.  Some  day  a  livmp  idea  which  one 
deemed  to  be  generally  accepted  is  extinguished 
in  their  intellect^  widi  it  the  whole  poup  of 
idea*  becomes  extmct  which  was  ordinarily  asao- 
dated  with  it" 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  art  of  re- 
casting character.  Boosseau  gave  a  general 
methM  of  education  which  was  to  apply  to 
all  children,  t.  e.,  to  man  in  the  abstract. 
But  the  true  rule  of  education  is  to  draw 
out  of  a  character  the  best  variety  of  which 
it  is  capable,  "  Every  man  has  several  men 
ahat  np  in  him ;  let  him  choose  among  them 
the  one  he  wills  to  be ;  there  lies  his  free- 
dom." 

What  gives  a  peculiar  raciness  to  M. 
Qninet's  book,  is  the  keenness  of  political 
feehng  which  was  constantly  bringing  him 
back  from,  the  highest  spheres  of  gene- 
ralisation to  contemporary  life.  For  in- 
stance:— 

"In  servitude,  nothing  is  so  quickly  corTupt«d 
as  history.  Poetry  resists  .  better  and  longer. 
Gacsarism,  reappcanng  in  Fiance  for  twenty  yeats, 
reflected  itself  at  once  in  the  theories  of  con- 
temporary historisnB.  There  was  a  time  when 
nothing  seemed  so  fine  aa  the  smolhering  of  a 
neople.  Whoever  in  the  past  had  made  a  Deuj: 
JMcembre,  were  it  in  Assyria,  in  Cappadocia,  in 
Egypt,  or  at  Rome,  was  sure  to  see  himself  cele- 
brated hy  some  learned  man  suddenly  converted 
to  the  theory  of  the  strong  power.  The  spirit  of 
the  Deux  Dicembr*  was  carried  into  univeisal 
history,  and  poisoned  it.  Foreigners  succumbed 
to  this  fsscnnation  of  crime  even  more  than 
Frenchmen." 

Op  again ; — 


Greeks,  of  Socrates,  the  chief  of  reactionists. 
Men  have  not  &iled  to  try  this.  In  long, 
learned,    patient    histories,    Socrates    has   boMi 

S resented  as  the  chief  of  universal  reaction.  A 
)w  pleasantries  of  the  wisest  of  the  wise  have 
been  enough  to  transform  him  into  an  enemy  of 
the  people,  a  partisan  of  the  spirit  of  retrograde 
coterie.  He,  who  brought  the  new  metiiod  to  the 
world,  who  democratism  philosophy,  displaced  the 
gods,  cost  the  moral  and  polititnl  world  into 
another  mould,  he,  a  reaotionistr 

As  might  be  expected,  Monunsen's  glorifi- 
cation of  Caesar  was  an  object  of  sharp  ani. 
madversion  for  Af .  Qninet ;  and  it  is,  indeed, 
paiutnl  to  observe,  as  one  of  the  bitter  fniits 
of  the  hite  war,  the  large  space  devoted  to 
controversy  against  German  authors  in  the 
work  of  a  man  so  free  from  mere  national 


prejudice  as  he  was — one  familiar  with 
the  language  and  literature  of  Qermany, 
who  had  learnt  much  irom  Herder  in  par- 
ticular, and  whose  essay  on  the  works  of  the 
latter  has  reached  ite  fourth  edition. 

To  many  readers  the  moat  interesting 
parts  of  the  book  will  be  those  in  which  the 
author  endeavoured  to  assign  "  to  geological 
revolutions  a  share  in  the  formation  of  ancient 
cults  and  legendary  heroes,"  or  criticised 
the  Homeric  poems.  In  the  struggle,  of 
which  the  Parthenon  was  full,  between 
Minerva  and  Neptune  (surely  Athene  and 
Poseidon  would  be  bettor),  M.  Quinet  saw 
the  alternations  of  strata  in  Attica,  which 
according  to  M.  Oaadry  must  have  been 
repeatedly  covered  and  then  left  dry  by  the 
aea.  The  monsters  of  Greek  legend  are 
those  of  palaeontology,  whose  bones  abound 
within  the  Greek  boU,  and  of  which  quater- 
nary man  must  have  seen  the  last  survivors. 
Hercules  himself  is  that  quaternary  man, 
armed  as  yet  only  with  his  club,  who  goes 
forth  to  make  war  on  the  cave- bear,  the 
aurochs,  the  mastodon.  As  respects  Homer, 
M.  Qninet  maintained  strongly  the  position 
he  had  taken  up  inl8S6,as  to  unity  of  author- 
ship in  the  Hwd,  and  between  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyeaey.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that 
before  Schliemann's  discoveries  he  was  dis- 
posed to  disbelieve  in  the  reality  of  a 
siege  of  Troy,  and  to  look  upon  it 
as  typifying  simply  "  the  eternal  wEir- 
fare  between  light  and  darkness,  day 
and  night."  Bnt  Schhemann's  Hissarlik 
diggings  appeared  to  him  to  constitute  a  dis- 
covery equivalent  in  historic  importance  to 
that  of  Boncher  de  Perthes  in  respect  of  the 
Stone  age.  The  smallness  of  Troy  as  re- 
covered proves  nothing.  "  The  time  when 
Rome  gave  birth  to  the  greatest  number  of 
legends  was  when  she  was  only  Roma 
quadrate,  a  township  enclosed  in  the  Pala- 
tine." But  Troy  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Copper  age.  Homer  himself  to  that  ofB  ronze, 
Hesiod,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  age  of 
Iron. 

And  now  that  noble  spirit  has  gone  to  ita 
rest,  and  all  mere  criticism  must  faU  point- 
less upon  a  grave.  Madame  Quinet,  in  a 
deeply  touching  letter  to  Garibaldi,  published 
in  a  Pwia  paper,  has  told  the  atoiy  of  her 
husband's  last  days — of  his  active  interest 
in  the  scheme  for  canalising  the  Tiber ;  of 
his  nightly  readings  in  the  Greek  historians ; 
of  the  now  book  which  be  began  one  week 
before  his  death,  and  of  his  feverish  over. 
work  npon  it ;  of  the  sufferings  of  the  last 
day  or  two ;  of  the  calm  of  the  last  hours  ; 
and  of  the  end  which  oame  in  sleep,  afl«r 
the  expression  to  her  of  his  foith  that  they 
who  had  been  united  in  life  would  be  united 
again  "  in  Eternity  and  in  Truth."  So  baa 
closed  a  life  which,  for  aneteie  simplicity  and 
faithfulness  to  principle  has  scarcely  had  ita 
equal  in  contemporary  France. 

J.  M.  IiUDLOW. 


^n  Mitiorieal  AUcu  of  Ancient  Qeogra^hy, 
Biblical  and  Clasnail  Compiled  under 
the  superintendence  ef  Dr.  W.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Grove.  Part  T.  (London :  John 
Murray,  1875.) 
This  is  the  contending  part  of  the  tiew  atlas, 
which  is  the  first  that  gives  a  complete  set 


of  maps  of  the  ancient  world  on  a  scale 
correeponding  in  size  to  the  beat  atlases  of 
modern  geography.  The  natural  features  of 
each  conntiy  are  tiilly  exhibited,  and  the 
modem  namea  given  under  the  ancient  ones. 
The  natural  lie  of  the  country  determined 
the  position  of  towns  &i  ancient  times  more 
than  it  does  now,  and  the  possibilities  be- 
tween which  we  have  to  chooee  in  identify. 
ing  ancient  sites  are  here  made  far  more 
obvious  to  the  eye  than  in  smaller  maps. 
The  classical  maps,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Brittun  and  India,  have  been  prepared  ]sj 
Dr.  Charles  Mnller,  the  editor  of  Strabo  and 
of  the  Qeographi  Miiiores,  and  bis  preliminary 
account  of  the  sonrces  and  authorities  for  tbe 
maps  is  exceedingly  interesting — it  is  in 
iteelf  a  complete  ^^tise  on  historical  geo- 
graphy. Dr.  Milller  of  course  begins  with 
Homeric  geography — how  could  an  editor 
of  Strabo,  the  worshipper  of  Homer,  do 
otherwise  F^but  of  oonrse  he  agrees  with 
Eratosthenee  that  the  geography  of  the 
voyages  of  Ulysses  was  wholly  Uie  creation 
of  the  poet's  foncy,  a  western  wonderland. 
The  wind  blows  his  ship  away  to  the  country 
of  the  lotos-eaters,  thence  be  comes  to  tbe 
one-eyed  giants,  and  then  to  the  floating 
island  of  Aeolus,  and  so  on  till  he  reacliea 
the  river  that  runs  round  the  world,  beyond 
which  are  the  r^ons  of  the  dead.  Neit 
comes  the  world  according  to  Hecataeus  and 
Herodotus.  Is  the  statement  of  Hecataen^ 
that  the  Nile  was  connected  with  the  Ocean, 
at  all  explained  by  the  mixed  geography  of 
JosephuB,  who  makes  the  B>iver  of  Pusdise 
flow  round  the  world,  and  the  Nile,  Eu- 
phrates, Tigris,  and  Ganges  flow  ont  of  it 
into  the  inland  seas  P  In  the  accountofthe 
Persian  Provinces  from  Herodotus,  Dr. 
Miiller  gives  up  the  name  'OpBotopvfiaviiBifiB 
entered  on  the  map,  and  thinks  it  a  mere 
distinctive  epithet  of  the  Hyrcanians,  re- 
ferring to  their  custom  of  wearing  felt  hats, 
and  he  would  further  transfer  Merw  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  twelfth  satrapy.  Tbe 
map  of  Alexander  the  Great's  Empire  of 
course  involves  many  disputed  points,  modem 
authors  being  anytlung  but  clear  as  to  some 
of  Alexander's  great  marches,  and  tbe 
countries  themselves  anything  but  well 
known  even  now.  The  kingdoms  of  hi» 
successors  require  separate  maps  to  make 
the  changes  of  political  boundary  intelligible- 
The  divisions  of  the  Soman  Empire,  after 
ite  separation  into  East  and  West,  are  given 
from  the  excellent  account  of  the  Boman 
Provincea  in  Marquardt's  Handbook.  A 
apecial  aoconnt  fbllows  of  the  Phoenitnan  and 
Greek  colonies,  and  some  corrections  are 
supplied  for  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  A 
considerable  advance  in  our  geographical 
information  has  taken  place  during  tbe 
eighteen  years  which  have  been  occupied  in 
tbepreparation  and  execution  of  this  atlas. 
We  now  come  to  the  map  of  Britannia, 
which  is  the  first  in  the  fifth  part.  It  is 
cnriouB  to  see  how  difGcnlt  the  ancients 
found  it  to  establish  the  true  direction  and 
relative  position  of  places.  Caesar  makas 
our  south  coast  look  eastwards,  while  the 
west  coast  is  made  to  face  Spain,  with  the 
Isle  of  Man  halfway  between.  Ptolemy'* 
usual  miscalculations  of  longitudes  from 
itinerary  meoeurea  cause. him  to  bend  down 
,  the  whole  northern  part  of  tha  bland  (ftom 
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&e  moath  of  the  Tjne),  so  as  to  make  it  run 
out  eastward  at  rigbt  angles  to  the  sonthern 
p^rt.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Ptolemy  al- 
ready speaks  of  "  Great  Britain."  He  pnts 
Ireland  to  the  ireetward  of  the  larger 
island,  while  Strabo  pnts  it  dae  north.  The 
old  coast-line  is  here  given,  and  the  channel 
of  the  Wantsam  separates  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
clearly^  irom  the  mainland — Bede  says  it  was 
three  furlongs  wide  and  fordable  in  two 
places  only.  There  is  an  admirable  acconnt 
of  the  changes  in  the  early  coast-line  of 
Romoej  Manh  in  Smiles'  Invet  of  the 
"EngineeTs,  with  a  very  clear  sketch-map, 
done  in  shading  so  as  to  make  the 
change  obrioas  to  the  eye  at  once.  The 
great  Weald  of  Kent  and  Snsaez  is  con- 
spicaonsly  marked  in  the  new  atlas.  This 
great  natnral  obstacle  explains  the  coarse  ol 
colonisation  in  the  island.  The  Celtic 
emierants  who  crossed  &om  Ganl  were  either 
confined  to  the  open  parts  of  Kent,  or  forced 
(like  the  Belgae)  to  push  np  gradnally  along 
the  line  of  the  Itching.  Moreover,  the 
distribntion  of  forest  and  fen  determined 
.  the  political  bonndariee.  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex were  dominions  formed  and  carefully 
gnarded  by  nature.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
were  an  island,  practicallr  separated  fiom 
the  rest  of  England  by  the  great  fen  dis- 
trict. The  Dartmoor  range  forced  the 
English  to  move  slowly  onward  round  its 
southern  end,  and  so  work  their  way  on 
from  Devon  into  Cornwall.  It  has  taken  the 
laboor  of  many  generations  to  transform 
England  into  one  country,  inhabited  hy  one 
people,  and  this  has  only  been  effected  fay 
clearing'  the  forests  and  draining  the  fens. 
All  thu  baa  been  well  set  forth  in  Ur. 
Pearson's  "Historical  Maps  of  England" 
which  have  been  followed  in  the  present 
atlas.  Mr.  Pearson  attempted  to  identifyaome 
of  the  names  in  the  so-caJled  "  Havenna  Qeo- 
grapher,"  e.g.  he  identifies  "  Glano "  with 
Ptolemy's  "  Kenion  "  as  the  Helford  river 
between  Falmouth  and  the  Lizard.  Cenion 
seems,  however,  to  bo  misprinted  Cerrion  in 
the  present  map.  Britain  itself  is  given  on 
EQch  a  large  scale  that  Iforth  Scotland  and 
Ireland  require  two  small  separate  maps  to 
themselves,  and  there  is  a  nsefal  sketch  of 
tlie  line  of  the  Boman  Wall,  taken  irom 
Brace's  great  work.  For  all  these  parts 
the  new  volumes  of  the  Berlin  CirrpuB 
Insmplionvm  are  now  available,  but  the 
Tolome  for  Spain  (to  which  Htibner  added  a 
large  map}  came  out  too  late  to  be  of  use  to 
oar  editors.  In  the  map  of  Gaul,  Fortos 
Idas  is  identiSed  with  Wiasant.  The  hon- 
ourable zeal  of  the  French  archaeologists 
has  enabled  most  points  to  be  tixed  with 
some  certainty,  and  they  are  every  day 
making  their  ground  surer,  even  in  Brittany, 
where  so  mnch  has  been  hitherto  uncertain. 
In  tbe  pre&ce  Dr.  Miiller  rectifies  the  ac- 
connt of  the  rente  leading  through  the 
Pyrenees  to  Pampeluna,  and  notices  a  curious 
point  about  an  old  name  assigned  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  map  of  Germany  a 
careftil  comparison  of  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy 
(Dr.  Miiller  has  collated  more  than  fifty 
manuscripts)  has  enabled  an  important  cor- 
rection to  be  introduced.  The  text  reads, 
in  speaking  of  Scandinavia,  mre'xovoi  ah-^c 
til  fuf  SuriiA  XaiKtifvi,rai'  &faToXii:tt9>atiiyai 
aii  ^ipaiatu    ra    S'  [ApKrua  ^icroi,   ra    SiJ 


fuaijii/ifiira  Ffivrat  koi  Aauxlovtc-  The  words 
within  brackets  come  from  the  excellent 
Codex  Yaticanns  191,  and  show  us  the 
Frisians,  Fins,  and  Goths  inhabiting  the 
coontry.  The  new  volume  of  the  Corpus 
Interiptionum  for  Bhaetia  and  IToricnm 
was  unfortunately  published  too  late  to  be 
used  in  this  map,  or '  in  that  of  Pannonia, 
Dacia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
Bgnatian  road  which  led  through  the 
coontries  north  of  Ghreeoe  in  Roman  times 
was  then  one  of  the  great  highways  of 
Enrope,  but  now  it  is  in  a  state  of  desola- 
tion. We  come  next  to  the  m^s  of  Italy 
and  Rome.  The  first  maps  give  ns  Italy 
before  the  immigration  of  the  Gaala,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Firat  Punic  War,  and  just 
before  the  battle  of  Actinm  ;  there  is  also  a 
military  map  of  ancient  Italy — but  all  these 
are  on  rather  a  small  scale.  This  is  remedied 
in  the  fine  maps  of  Upper  and  Lower  Italy, 
where,  for  instance,  the  loop  line  of  the  Via 
I^tina,  along  which  Hannibal  moved  to 
and  fro  during,  the  operations  in  Campania, 
is  well  given — the  only  objection  to  these 
maps  is  that  the  fnll  representation  of  the 
physical  contour  of  the  country  has  some- 
what obscnred  a  few  of  the  names.  Two 
separate  maps  give  us  Rome  and  the 
Environs  of  Rome,  and  here  of  course  is  the 
main  fighting  ground  of  archaeologists  and 
geographers,  the  conflict  between  the  Ger- 
mem  innovators  and  the  orthodoz  Italians 
being  almost  internecine.  The  remarks  of 
Mr.  Bemans  on  the  disputed  points  are  in- 
tereatii^,  bat  each  of  them  almost  requires 
a  discnasion  to  itself— the  Porta  Triumph  alia, 
the  Temple  of  Satnrn,  the  Temple  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  so  on  :  the  very  names  are  signi- 
ficant of  dispute.  The  northern  peak  of 
the  Capitol  is  of  course  made  the  Arx,  and 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  placed  on  the 
southern  height.  A  separate  map  in  the 
introduction  shows  the  roost  recent  excava- 
tions in  the  Forum.  Some  use  has  been 
made  of  Mr.  Parker's  work,  and  in  particular 
an  outline  given  to  some  of  the  gates  and 
walls  in  conformity  with  the  view  that  the 
gates  were  thrown  back  ao  that  the 
projection  of  the  wall  on  each  side 
might  help  in  their  defence.  Separate 
maps  of  the  Fomm  under  the  Republic,  and 
the  Imperial  Fora,  are  inserted  to  facilitate 
comparison.  In  the  map  of  the  environs  of 
Rome,  Etruria  is  included  as  far  as  Nepeto 
and  Sutrinm  (which  were  so  long  the  Roman 
frontier  fortresses),  and  the  whole  group  of 
the  Alban  Hills  with  the  old  crater-lakes 
admirably  drawn.  We  should  have  noticed 
above  that  there  are  separate  maps  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  and  of  Early  Latinm 
(with  the  towns  of  the  Latin  League 
marked),  and  of  Italy  as  divided  by  Au- 
gustus into  eleven  regions,  and  as  divided 
by  the  later  emperors  into  "  dioceses." 
That  of  Sardinia  has  been  cleared  from 
the  effect  of  the  forgeries  known  as  the 
"  codici  cartacei  d'Arborea  "  (1856),  which 
imposed  on  La  Marmora,  somewhat  as 
Bertram's  famous  forgery  imposed  on  Dr. 
Stukelyand  most  of  our  English  antiquaries. 
Spain  has  suffered  lai^ly  from  the  same 
cause,  bat  in  a  somewhat  different  way; 
many  village  magistrates  having  patriotically 
forged  Roman  inscriptions  in  bouonr  of 
their    villages,   which    their    ignorance    of 


Latin  has  fortnnately  prevented  from  doing 
mnch  mischief. 

But  still  greater  care  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  Eastern  maps  of  the  AUaa. 
In  this  part  we  have  one  of  Arabia  and 
Aethiopia — in  which  Forster's  identifications 
are  carefully  eschewed  ;  and  one  of  India,  in 
which  the  experience  of  our  Anglo-Indian 
scholars  has  been  of  the  greatest  use. 
Lassen's  whole  system  of  identificatioos  is 
abandoned,  as  that  great  scholar  dealt  with 
Ptolemy's  compilation  as  if  the  geographer 
had  possessed  a  collection  of  real  Indian 
surveys,  with  the  data  systematically  oo-or- 
dinated,  whereas  he  made  a  very  mixed  com- 
pilation of  coast  routes  and  inland  routes 
and  lists  of  nations,  and  then  adapted  his 
meridians  and  parallels  to  the  rough  map 
thna  compiled.  The  introductory  notice 
here  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  oar  know- 
ledge, due  to  Colonel  Tnle,  the  editor  of 
Marco  Polo.  The  map  of  Jerusalem  ia  on- 
the  scale  of  thirteen  inches  to  the  mile,  and 
embraces  a  space  of  half  a  mile  on  each  side 
of  the  city  ao  as  to  include  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension ;  and  the  late  surveys  have 
been  fully  embodied.  A  section  running 
east  and  west  through  Jerusalem  ia  also 
given.  It  would  be  an  almost  perfect  map 
but  for  the  faintness  of  part  of  the  letter-, 
ing.  Babylon  equally  profits  by  recent  sur- 
veys. Last  come  a  number  of  smaller  maps 
of  cities,  Niuevehf  Troy  ^(after  Schliemann), 
Carthage,  Alexandria,  Constantinople.  They 
have  all  a  beautifully  irregular  appearance 
except  Alexandria,  which  looks  just  like  a 
modem  American  city,  with  all  ttie  streets 
at  right  angles.  Some  of  these  smaller 
maps,  and  many  others  in  previous  parts 
like  them,  such  as  those  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  of  Syracuse,  of  Agrigontum,  of  the- 
Insula  Batavorum — are  in  some  respectsmore 
taking  than  the  large  maps;  but  whether 
large  or  small,  we  have  certainly  no  such  a 
thoroughly  satisfectory  set  of  maps  else. 
where  ;  and  this  atlas  may  almost  claim  an 
international  value,  for  it  has  profited  by 
both  English  and  foreign  help,  and  the  map' 
have  been  executed  by  the  moat  eminent  en- 
gravers in  both  Paris  and  London. 

Charles  W.  Boase. 


German  Poete :  Memoirs  and  Tranelaiionf. 
By  Joseph  Goatwick.  (London:  Frede- 
rick Bruckmann,  1875.) 
Mr,  Gostwick  presents  a  volume  on  the 
German  Poets,  attractively  fitted  to  lie  on 
drawing-room  tables  by  gay  binding,  photo- 
graphic portraits  after  the  smoothest  of 
German  paintings,  and  decorative  vignettes. 
The  ground  covered  by  the  letterpress  is  80 
large  as  to  have  necessitated  painful  com- 
pression, or  a  sketchy  treatment  which 
subordinates  information  to  pleasant  manner. 
Two  introductory  chapters  treat  in  brief 
fashion  the  development  of  German  poetry 
out  of  the  early  heroic  epic,  the  chivalrous 
romance  of  the  Minnexdnger  upder  the 
Holienstaufeu  dynasty,  and  the  humbler 
efforts  of  the  craftsmen,  or  Meitterednger  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Then  follow  twelve 
memoirs  of  leaders  in  the  modern  national 
revival,  from  Klopstock  to  He  ne. 

Mr.  Gostwick  may  he  congratulated  on 
having  fairly  accomplished  what  painstaking 
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compilation  can  do  towards  reconcUing  coa- 
tradictory  aimfi,  the  treatment  of  a  large 
and  varied  subject,  and  the  production  of  an 
elegaut  book  for  the  boudoir  shelf:  to  origi- 
nal tboaght  or  fresh  criticism  he  probably 
makes  no  claim.  L'AUemagne  of  Mdme. 
de  Stael  and  Mr.  Carljle'a  EssajB  would 
have  furnished  aU  the  material  required, 
thongh  the  author  does,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  litent- 
tnre  of  which  he  agreeably  gossips. 

A  more  complete  and  satisfactory  Tolame 
might  have  resulted  if  Mr.  Gostwick  had 
contented  himself  with  merely  presenting 
the  lyric  poets,  and  the  dramatists  under 
that  aspect  only.  The  memoirs  become  the 
more  fragmentary  by  reason  of  an  endeavour 
to  inclnae  the  representatives  of  too  many 
dspartments  in  poetic  literature — poets,  drs^ 
matiats,  novelists,  even  aesthetic  philosophers 
and  critics-  Wieland,  Lessing,  Herder,  and 
Jean  Paul  Bichter  claim,  but  do  not  obtain, 
the  company  of  the  Schlegcla  and  Tieck; 
the  attempt  to  illustrate  the  dramatic  genius 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller  by  passages  from 
Fautt  and  Wtlkelm  Tell  cannot  but  prove  in- 
adequate. These  heavy  corps,  moreover, 
crowd  out  the  song  writers :  though  we  get 
Riiokert  we  are  denied  Lenau.  The  trans- 
lations, albeit  pretty  in  themselves,  can 
scarcely  be  praised  for  fidelity  ;  the  thoughts 
of  Ooethe  naturally  suffer  by  this  change  of 
dress ;  the  subtle  concise  delicacy  of  Heine, 
the  dreamy  grace  of  Uhland,  are  beyond  Mr. 
Gostwick's  interpretation.  He  has  scarcely 
been  wise,  moreover,  in  selecting  such  long- 
proved  difficulties  aa  the  "Fichtenbaam"and 
"  Da  bist  wie  eine  Blume  "  of  the  first,  and 
"Die  verlome  Kirche"  of  the  latter.  The 
most  spirited  versions  are  of  fragments  from 
old  epicsand  the  writings  of  the  Idinnesanger, 
bat  to  the  exactness  of  the  translations  we 
cannot  vouch. 

Where  too  much  is  attempted  short- 
comings are  inevitable,  sjid  if  the  modems 
receive  slight  handling  or  fail  of  notice  from 
Mr.  Gostwick,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  historic  preface  dealing  with  ancient 
writers  over  the  period  of  some  eight  cen- 
tnriea  should  betray  omissions.  Thus, 
among  important  early  epios  uo  mention  is 
made  of  "  Walter  of  Aquitainc,"  to  the  honour 
oi  which  both  France  and  Genuany  lay 
claim, neither  does  the  "Eckmansfkhrt "  or  the 
"  Bosengarten ' '  receive  a  word ;  or  the  poems 
of  the  Charlemagne  era.  The  story  of  "  Duke 
Ernest  "  and  the  "  Omitslied,"  which  form, 
as  it  were,  links  between  the  heroic  lays  and 
the  romances  of  chivalry,  might  have  to 
advantage  foond  a  place  in  the  opening 
chapter.  It  is  strange,  also,  even  within  so 
neceesarily  restricted  limits,  to  make  no 
greater  point  of  the  religious  drama,  no 
allnsion  to  Hroswitha,  the  famous  Bene- 
dictine nnn- dramatist  of  the  tenth  century, 
no  comment  on  the  mysteries,  and  Tmifeh- 
eehaagpUle  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

Similar  omissions  it  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  in  other  directions.  But  the  fault 
Ees  more  in  the  scheme  of  a  book  of  this 
kind  rather  than  in  any  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  The  practice  of  stripging 
together  for  republication  slight  essays 
which  in  separate  form  have  done  service  as 
n^tazioe  articles,  becomes  more  and  more 


general,  and  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  To 
be  worth  permanent  form  such  essays  need 
be  each  complete  and  careful — when  nnited, 
a  string  of  cameos — -or  they  must  have  been 
studies  in  one  line  of  thought  susceptible  of 
expansion  and  development  into  a  connected 
whole.  The  author  of  German  PoeU  will 
give,  we  may  hope,  more  soUd  contribntion 
to  the  history  of  literatnre  than  this  pretty 
volume.  A.  D.  Atkinson. 


Thif  Worthies  ^  Cumberland.  By  Henry 
Jjonsdale,  M.D.  (London  :  Geoi^  Bout- 
ledge,  1875.) 
This,  although  the  sixth  volume  of  theseries, 
does  not  betray  any  symptoms  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  riches  in  the  vein  Dr.  Lonsdale  has 
been  working.  The  "  canny  Cumbrians," 
whose  lives  are  recorded  show  those  quali- 
ties of  strength,  perseverance,  and  obaracter 
that  have  given  interest  to  preceding  sections 
of  the  work. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  biographical  sketches  of  a  group 
of  Cumbrian- worthies  who  rose  "by  their 
indomitable  industry,  inventive  skill,  and 
mental  sagacity  from  the  lower  strata  of 
social  life  to  eminence  in  letters,  and  a 
proud  position  in  the  arts  and  sciences." 
George  Graham,  "  watchmaker  and  F.R.S." 
(to  quotehis  tombstone)  i  Dr.  WilliamBrown- 
rigg,  whose  chemical  researches  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  that  science  and  con- 
tributed in  no  mean  degree  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  salt  manufacture ;  Edward 
Trough  ton,  the  mathematical  instrument 
maker,  whose  colour-blindness  hindered  him 
from  attempting  to  improve  the  telescope  as 
he  did  many  other  scientific  tools;  the  Rev. 
William  Pearson,  the  founder  of  the  Astro, 
nomical  Society  i  Fearon  Fallows,  whose 
early  mathematical  and  classical  studies 
were  pursued  in  the  loom-house  of  his 
father's  cottage  ;  Robert  Rigg,  the  chcmiat ; 
John  Fletcher  Uiller,  who  did  so  much  for 
the  still  infant  science  of  Meteorology — were 
all  notable  men,  and  although  in  many  cases 
little  is  known  of  their  personal  history,  the 
place  of  the  "  small-beer  chronicle  "  is  well 
filled  by  details  of  their  scientific  work  and 
its  result. 

The  most  amusing  of  these  worthies  is 
Abraham  Fletcher,  originally  a  tobacco-pipe 
maker,  whose  midnight  studies  brought 
upon  hirn  reproof  for  the  extravagance  of 
burning  a  farthing  rushlight.  When  he 
changed  his  father's  boose  for  a  home  of  his 
own,  he  chose  for  his  wife  a  damsel  who 
proved  to  be  singularly  incapable  of  appreci- 
ating bis  talent.  He  used  to  steal  from  the 
side  of  his  termagant  and  ensconce  him- 
self in  the  roof  of  the  porch  which  he  had 
boarded  for  the  purpose.  In  this  box,  too 
small  to  be  used  except  by  sitting  on  a  low 
stool,  or  on  the  floor,  he  spent  in  the  watches 
of  the  night  many  happy  moments  in  conning 
Enclid  by  the  light  of  a  "  farthing  dip." 

There  are  also  notices  of  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  who  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  when  its  Transactions  contained  "  a 
farrago  of  physiological  speculation  and 
credulity,  and  a  vast  amount  of  puerilities 
on  all  subjects ;"  Dr.  William  WoodvilJe,  the 
anthor  ot  a  large  and  valuable  work  on 
Medical  Botany ;  Dr.  John  Walker,  who  had 


adopted  Quaker  habits,  and  made  a  great 
sensation  in  Paris  by  declining  to  take  off 
his  hat  when  watching  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conseil  des  Anciens ;  Dr.  Robley  Dnngli- 
son,  who  at  twenty-six  became  Professor  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  by  his  sden- 
tific  and  literary  writings  amply  justified 
the  appointment ;  and  Musgrave  Lewthwaite 
Watson,  the  sculptor,  of  whom  Dr.  Lonsdale 
nine  years  ago  published  a  fnllar  memoir. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  a  thread 
of  science  runs  through  most  of  these  lives, 
they  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  variety, 
while  the  lowly  origin  of  the  majority  afford 
us  glimpses  of  the  hard  life  of  toil  of  the 
peasants  and  yeomen  of  old  Cnmbria,  with 
their  scanty  pleasures,  iterance  of  "  book- 
learning,"  and  superstitious  belief^,  o^n 
frivolous,  but  sometimes  degrading  to  hnman 
nature.  William  E.  A.  Axon. 


Cositag  Egpailolag;  or,  Enery-day  Life  h 
Spain,  By  Mrs.  Harvey,  Anthor  of 
"  Turkish  Harems  and  GircassiBn  Homes." 
(London :  Hnrat  &  Blackett,  1675.) 
Thb  three  hundred  and  odd  p^es  of  this 
volnme  are  made  np  of  two  distinct  works. 
The  first  two  hundred  and  forty  contain  the 
experiences  of  the  authoress  in  Spain  in  the 
time  of  Amadeo ;  the  last  one  hundred  and 
sixty  those  of  a  French  lady  of  quality,  who 
journeyed  &om  Paris  to  Ma<3rid  in  the  year 
1679,  during  the  reign  of  Carlos  II.  We 
shall  deal  with  these  two  portions  sepaniely. 
These  two  hundred  and  forty  not  closely- 
printed  pages  of  Mrs.  Harvey  are  far  mora 
worth  perusal,  and  give  more  real  infonnA- 
tion,  than  many  of  the  larger  works  which 
have  lately  appeared  about  Spain.  These 
have  been  mostly  written  by  persona  nn- 
acquainted  with  the  language,  and  who  have 
seen  nothing  of  Spanish  society  and  of  the 
private  life  of  Spaniards.  Happily  the  case 
of  our  present  authoress  is  otherwise.  She 
has  picked  up  a  little  of  the-  langua^ 
(though  a  Spaniard  would  hardly  recognise 
his  native  tongne  in  the  phrase  quoted  on 
p.  81  as  there  printed),  and,  pi«vions1y  to  her 
joomey,  possessed  some  acquaintances  among 
the  higher  classes  of  Spain,  and  by  their 
means  seems  to  have  made  many  more. 
Hence  the  pictures  presented  are  far  more 
lifelike  and  trustworthy  than  such  sketches 
usually  are.  Mrs,  Harvey  handles  her  pencil 
with  grace  and  delicacy.  She  knows  what 
to  omit  as  well  as  what  to  put  in.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  in  the  long  description  of 
the  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  where  her  geo- 
graphy too  is  a  little  at  fault.  In  contrast 
with  many  late  authors— who,  really  knowing 
of  public  affairs  only  from  newspapers,  ana 
seeing  the  utter  political  and  military  cor- 
ruption which  prevails  in  Spain,  infer  thence 
that  the  condition  of  private  society  and  of 
family  lite  is  equally  corrupt — Mrs.  Harvey, 
judging  from  the  amiable  qualities  of  her 
entertainers  and  acquaintances,  concludes 
that  the  public  virtues  and  energy  of  those 
she  met  with  must  he  equal  to  their  social 
virtues.  Unhappily  for  Spain,  this  is  seldom 
the  case.  Social  virtues,  noble  intentions, 
a  high-pitched  moral  tone  in  conveisa- 
tion  and  in  private  life  aro  there  not 
incompatible  with  the  moat  ntt-or  neglect  of 
every  scmple  in  public  and  poIitii«l  me- 
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We  fear  that  of  the  "  many  great  and  good 
men  who  will  be  ready  to  come  to  the  mint 
when  the  time  for  action  arrives  "  (p.  75), 
few  will  be  found  who  wilt  not  act  as  their  pre- 
decessors have  done.  However,  this  volume 
will  not  be  studied  for  the  sake  of  its  political 
views,  bat  for  the  delightfnl  traits  of 
Spamsh  manners  and  sketches  of  Spanish 
scenery  which  it  contains.  Hackneyed  as 
thesabject  is,  the  description  of  the  AJhambra 
and  of  life  at  (Jranada  will  still  be  found  of 
interest.  The  authoresB  and  her  friend 
adopted  the  tme  way  of  seeing  Spain,  by 
following  as  &r  as  possible  ^o  fashions  of 
the  coontry,  and  by  taking  with  tiiem  a 
Spanish  servant.  We  have  known  other 
ndies,  unprotected  otherwise,  who,  by  adopt- 
ing tbe  same  plan,  and  taking  only  a  Kttle 
Spanish  girl  with  them,  have  spent  months 
at  Grranada  withont  meeUng  with  the  slight- 
est annoyance,  bat,  like  Mrs.  Harvey,  with 
the  ntmoet  kindness  and  conrtesy  even  &om 
those  classes  in  whom  they  might  be  expected 
to  be  deficient.  There  certainly  is  no 
oonntzy  in  Earape  where  snch  delicate  taot 
and  generosity  are  often  to  be  fonnd  among 
all  dasMs.  In  other  conntries  the  fees  for 
_'  are  a  heavy  tez  upon  the 
it;  and,  of  course,  in  the  great  cities  it 
IB  Lu)  same  in  Spain,  Yet,  not  nn&equently, 
where  courtesy  has  been  shown,  as  happened 
to  Mrs.  Harvey  at  Cordova  and  at  QranBda 
(pp.  34a-9),  all  foe  is  gracefully  declined, 
even  by  thcMe  who  have  taken  real  trouble 
to  please  and  gratify  the  passing  strangers. 
Nothing  is  more  tme  tnan  the  remark  tm 
page  210  :  "  Few  people  agree  about  Spain, 
tor  in  trath  it  is  a  land  of  such  singular 
oonbvata  that  almost  all  accounts,  however 
widely  they  may  differ,  are  substantially 
correct.  Beauty  and  ugliness  are  ever  side 
by  side."  It  is  owing  to  her  clear  perception 
of  this  &ct,  and  through  not  going  into 
ecstasies  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  undue  de< 
{ffeciation  on  the  other,  that  the  first  portion 
rf  Mrs.  Harvey's  book  is  so  thoroughly  to  be 
leoonunended,  especially  to  all  ladies  wfio  are 
intending  a  visit  to  Spain.  To  the  mere  re- 
viewer, somewhat  weary  of  oft-repeated 
deBcnptums  of  well-known  qiots,  she  seems 
io  have  kept  her  best  ch^iter  to  the  last, 
and  to  him  the  visit  to  the  mountain  Qniuta, 
widi  its  descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  the 
noble  bat  somewhat  too  abstemious  host«,  is 
the  gem  of  the  book ;  bnt  to  fresher  minds 
other  chapters  will  doubtless  be  eqnally 
agreeable,  an^  to  intending  tourists  more 
nsefuL 

The  second  portion  of  the  volume,  in  its 
Trench  dreea,  has  long  been  a  puszle  to  us. 
It  wears  the  air  of  perfect  truth.  So  much 
BO,  thai;  the  translation  here  printed  reads 
almost  like  a  story  of  Defoe ;  bnt  we  fear 
it  is  too  much  like  his  works  in  having  only 
the  appearance,  and  not  the  reality  of  truth. 
It  pnniorte  to  be  letters — by  Udme.  la  Com- 
tewe  d'Aulnoy  (P) — dated  from  February  to 
A-pril,  1679,  on  a  journey  from  Pans  to 
ludrid.  The  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year.  The  first  letter  is 
dated  Bayonne,  and  contains  ao  account  of 
a  dance  given  in  her  ^lartment  by  ladies 
and  gendeman  of  the  town;  some  of  the 
Tftdica  "  brought  httle  sucking-pigs  under 
their  arms,  as  we  do  little  dogs.  It  is  true 
tb^  ware  very  spruce,  for  most  of  them 


had  ribbons  of  various  colours  tied  ronnd 
their  necks  and  tailt< ;  and  when  they  mast 
set  them  down,  these  gi-nnting  animals  run 
about  the  chamber,  where  they  make  a  very 
unpleasing  harmony."  It  is  true,  as  Chaho 
says  {Biarritz  ei  I'Ocean,  p.  43)  that  there 
was  formerly  a  dance  called  the  "  '  Pam. 
peruque,'  particnlier  de  Bayonne.  II  se 
composait  dea  jennes  gens  et  des  demoiselles 
les  plus  distiugues  :  elle  Stait  autrefois  de 
rigneur  pour  ^re  les  honnenrs  de  la  ville  k 
quelqoe  grand  personnage."  Bnt — the  little 
pigs !  Then  the  girls  who  rowed  the  lady 
down  the  Bidassoa,  and  "  wear  a  kind  of 
veil  on  their  heads  made  of  muslin,  em- 
broidered with  flowers  of  gold  and  silk, 
ezceediug  pretty.  They  have  fine  pendants 
in  their  ears  of  gold  and  pearls,  tuid  have 
also  bracelets  of  coral.  They  wear  short 
jackets  like  our  gipsies,  with  very  short, 
straight  sleeves.  I  assure  you  they  charmed 
nie."  Oue  of  these  charming  creatures 
broke  the  cook's  head  with  her  oar  for  in- 
sulting her,  and  his  mistreaa  had  to  pay  a 
small  ransom  to  prevent  his  being  lynched 
besides  by  about  fifty  of  her  companions. 
We  can  well  imagine  a  Basque  fisher-girl 
breaking  any  man's  head  who  insulted  her 
against  her  will.  We  never  saw  a  man  cut 
a  more  pitiable  figure  than  a  smart  Madrid 
footman,  who,  thinking  they  only  under- 
stood  Basque,  spoke  of  some  Basque  and 
Caacoros  fishwomen  as  "  barbarians."  Bat — 
gold  and  silk  embroidered  veils,  pearl  ear- 
rings, and  cored  bracelets!  Of  no  people 
have  we  a  more  minute  description  than  of 
these  Basqnaises,  by  Pierre  de  Lancre  in 
1610,  and  by  others  later,  yet  nowhere  is 
there  mention  of  these  little  pigs  and  be- 
jewelled fishei^maids.  And  so  with  the 
rest.  We  fear  that  in  Mdme.  la  Comtesse 
d'Aulnoy  (?),  authoress  of  Bomane  and  of 
eight  volumes  of  Oontei  dee  Fiei,  Urs. 
a&rvej  has  unearthed  one  who  unites  the 
imagination  of  Munchausen  with  talent  for 
verisimilitude  of  our  English  Defoe. 

Wbjitwobtk  Wbbstbb. 


I  Halle. 


Martin  Lttther.  8ein  Le&ere  und 
Behriften.  Von  Dr.  Julius  Kostlii 
fesBor  nud  Consistorialrath  '  " 
Bde.  (Elberfeld,  18V5.) 
Nor  long  ago  a  complaint  was  made  by 
Maurenbrecher,  in  his  instructive  sketch  on 
Neuere  EncheiiMingon  der  Jrttlhsrliieraiu/r, 
that  a  really  satis&ctory  biography  of  Lather 
did  not  as  yet  exist.  In  point  of  taot, 
VDluD^inouB  as  is  the  mass  of  literatnre 
which  has  been  piled  i^  on  the  Ufe  of 
Luther  in  the  oourse  of  three  centuries,  the 
quality  of  the  greater  part  of  it  can  ill  bear 
compftrison  with  the  quantity.  Many  of  the 
existing  biographies  of  the  Reformer  are 
quite  out  of  date  and  have  been  rendered 
^most  worthless  by  later  researches ;  others 
are  written  too  exelnsively  fcom  the  stand- 
point of  a  particular  puty,  and  do  violence 
to  real  historical  truth.  Tery  few  of  his 
biographers  began  their  work  with  that 
critical  enquiry  into  original  authorities 
which  is,  in  this  case,  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulties,  Jiirgen's  book  in  three  volumes 
(1846-1847)  whKih  is  on  a  larger  scale  than 
any  other,  only  brings  us  to  the  year  of 
Lathee's  deaaniciation  of  the  sale  of  iodnl. 


gcnces ;  aud  thus  jnst  breaks  off  at  that 
period  of  his  life  when  he  first  rises  into 
world-wide  interest  and  importance,  and  the 
work  is  moreover  inaccurate  in  its  details. 
The  latest  biography  of  Lnther,  the  oue  now 
before  us,  may  justly  take  the  first  rank  as 
regards  completeness,  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness. It  may  even  be  said  to  be  the  beet 
that  could  possibly  be  produced  with  our  , 
present  means  of  knowledge.  Until  now, 
the  great  compilation,  Lebert  wid  autgetadklto 
Schri/fen  der  VdteT  und  Begrwider  der  lot. 
theriechen  Kircke,  which  has  been  coming 
out  at  Elberfold  (R,  L.  Friderichs)  for  some 
years  past,  has  not  contained  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  life  of  Xjuther.  It  seemed 
as  if  no  one  had  the  courage  to  set  about  so 
gigantic  a  ta«k,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
Herr  Kostlin  could  resolve  to  undertake  it. 
And  yet  it  would  have  been  hard  to  And 
any  one  better  fitted  for  the  labour  than 
the  learned  scholar  who  was  the  author 
of  the  well-known  work  on  Lutkers  Tkeo- 
logie  in  threr  getekichtiiehen  Eniundkbtng 
vmd  ihrem  inneren,  Ziuammenhang  (1663, 
2  vols.),  and  who  had  already  treated 
of  several  questions  connected  with  the 
great  subject.  As  his  book  is  only  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  above-named 
collective  work,  the  number  of  volumes  and 
consequently  the  choice  of  matter  was  to  a 
certain  degree  compulsory,  and  the  author 
has  been  obliged  to  include  an  analysis  even 
of  the  least  important  of  Luther's  writings, 
which  under  other  circamstances  he  would 
have  passed  over  entirely,  or  have  allnded  to 
only  in  a  few  words.  Critical  investigations, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  inadmissible  in  a  bio- 
graphical work,  the  form  aud  style  of  which 
were  to  be  nniversaUy  intelligible  and  attrac- 
tive. Lastly,  the  theological  interest  was  to  be 
treated  with  special  attention.  One  person 
might  have  vrished  to  see  the  pohtiotl  his- 
tory of  the  time  more  closely  mllowed  np, 
another  that  the  links  between  the  age  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  the  middle  ages 
shoold  have  been  more  carefully  disolMed 
to  view,  a  third  that  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Lutheran  form  of  chnndi- 
government  shoold  have  been  descnbed 
with  greater  legal  precision.  But  it  wonid 
be  unfair  to  demand  of  a  writer  more  than 
he  has  promised  to  give.  Whoever  reads 
Herr  Kostlin' s  book  through  will  find  that  bnt 
httle  which  could  lead  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Luther 
remains  unnoticed,  though  it  would  be 
possible  to  name  some  books  which  he  has 
omitted  to  quote.  Concise  notes' couaisting 
chiefly  of  references  to  authorities  are  ap. 
pended,  and  whoever  studies  these  notes 
will  observe  that  hardly  anything  that  has 
any  relation  to  the  subject  has  escaped  the 
anthor's  attention.  He  is  especially  indebted 
to  a  recent  publication  which  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  main  source  of  the  well- 
known  Table-talk  of  the  great  Eeformor, 
Seidemann's  Da»  Tagdmch  Anion  Lavitr- 
baeh'g  at^  dot  Jahr  1538  (1872).  Lanter- 
bach,  a  student  of  Wittenberg,  htd  the  good 
fortune  to  sit  at  Luther's  dinner-table,  and 
afterwards,  when  he  had  become  a  deacon 
jf  Wittenberg,  to  belong  to  the  number  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  His  notes  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  those  col- 
lections in  which  Luther  is  brought  nearer 
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to  ns  bj  his  lively  and  witty  talk.  Mean- 
while, it  would  have  been  usefiil  if  Heir 
Eostlia  bad  explained  rather  more  fully  in 
the  notea  than  he  was  able  to  do  in  the  text 
the  relation  between  Lanterbach'a  diaiy  and 
the  ordinary  collections  of  the  Table-talk, 

It  must  not  be  auppoaed  that  Herr  KoafcUn 
baa  taken  no  paiDS  to  get  MS.  materials  for  hia 
work,  although  he  has  not  been  lucky  enongb 
to  make  any  very  important  diBcoveries, 
after  the  nnmber  of  his  predeoeasora  who 
have  already  banted  np  all  that  could  poaai- 
bly  be  found  of  the  worka  and  letters  of 
Imther.  A  MS.  collection  of  proverba  in 
Lnther'fl  own  handwriting  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  here  as  especially  interesting  to 
Englishmen,  because,  as  the  author  tells  ns 
(ii.  642),  it  has  passed  into  the  possession  of 
MesBTj,  Deighton,  BellaDdCo,,  of  Cambridge. 
Hardly  any  iamily  papers  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  Heformer  have  come  to  light 
which  were  not  already  known,  thongh  an 
antogrsph  of  Lnther's  son  Fanl  has  been 
found  in  the  library  of  Budotstadt,  which 
is  not  entirely  without  value. 

Here  and  there  HerrKoatUn  has  succeeded 
in  improving  even  npon  ao  carefal  a  writer  aa 
Eampscbalte.  He  has  rescned  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  life  of  hia  hero  from  confusion, 
a  task  which,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  diffi- 
culty, he  has  acoompliahed  with  great  skill. 
He  has  traced  the  slow  growth  of  Luther's 
theological  opinions,  stop  by  step.  Ho 
points  out  their  first  formation  aa  seen  in 
Ihs  early  sermona,  lectures,  and  expositiona 
of  the  Bible,  and  their  later  development  in 
thoae  writings  which,  produced  in  bis  years 
of  conflict,  mark  an  epoch  in  bis  life.  The 
chief  valne  of  the  flrst  chapt«ra  lies  in  the 
light  which  is  shed  on  the  history  of  Luther's 
youth.  That  history,  as  is  well  known,  is 
enveloped  in  fiction,  and  no  one  has 
hitherto  been  bold  enough  to  use  the 
pruning-knife  of  oritioiam  to  cut  away 
the  luxuriant  overgrowth  of  legendary  tra- 
dition. Thia  author  is  more  merciless  than 
hia  predecessors,  and  la  not  afraid  of  strip. 
ping  history  of  its  fabuloua  embellish  men  ta. 
The  story  is  shown  to  be  fabulons  of  Lnther'a 
mother  having  wandered  from  Mohra  to  the 
fair  at  Eisleben  on  foot,  and  there  giving 
;premature  birth  to  her  son.  No  proof  exists 
of  his  having  as  a  boy,  at  Magdeburg,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Andreas  Proles,  the 
distinguished  and  enlightened  Augustine 
friar.  The  oft-repeated  tale  of  bin  having 
been  discovered  one  day  in  the  convent  of 
Erfurt  in  a  deep  swoon,  out  of  which  nothing 
but  music  could  awaken  him,  belongs  to  a 
later  period.  Again,  it  is  a  merely  local  tra- 
dition that,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Borne,  he  stopped  and  preached  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  Augustines  at  Heidelberg  and 
disputed  with  the  monks.  The  statement  that 
in  early  youth  be  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  is  equally 
fabulons.  The  authentic  proof  of  his  having 
again  spent  some  time  in  Erfurt  before 
leaving  Germany  is  worth  mentioning,  be- 
cause it  establishes  the  fact  that  the  eventful 
jonmey  to  Rome  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  year  1511, 

Besides  this  careful  enquiry  info  facts 
which  distinguishes  Eostlin  from,  other 
workers  in  the  some  field,  hia  clear  repre- 
sentation of  &ots  gives  the  highest  valne  to 


his  work.     He  is  &ithfbl  to  his  words  in  the 
pre&ce  : — 

"  Viele  werden  bei  einem  Lutharbiogiaphan 
alabald  uach  dan  Standpunkt  dan  er  aelbst  babe, 
fragen.  Ich  glaube  in  aieser  Hinsicht  nur  so  vial 
hier  ausspTechaa  z'u  miUsen,  dBoa  es  mix  eheiua 
verkehit  scheiut  einen  an^tlichen  ApoloeeteD, 
a!s  eiuen  kritischeu  Maistsr  dea  groiseQ  MsDneH 
zu  spielen." 

He  does  nob  see  the  figure  of  the  Re- 
former with  the  eyes  of  a  particular  party, 
nor  try  to  engraft  his  own  opinions  on  him 
as  so  many  on  all  sides  now  do  in  order  that 
they  maypnt  their  programme  under  the  pro- 
tection of  hb  powerfiil  name.  With  that  on- 
embarrassed  calmness,  which  seems  ao  eaay, 
but  is  so  difficnlt  of  attainment,  he  is  con- 
tent simply  to  allow  the  facts  to  relate 
themselves,  and  exercises  a  wise  self-restraint 
in  not  adding  any  commentary  of  his  own — 
a  proceeding  by  which  Luther  will  be  found 
to  lose  nothjug.  If  the  human  weaknesses 
to  which  he  was  subject  show  themselves 
without  disguise,  his  great  qualities  shine 
out  all  the  more  brightly  by  contrast, 
Abovie  all,  hia  indifference  towards  outward 
forms,  his  exclusive  use  of  apiritnal  weapons 
in  conflict  with  thoae  whose  opinions  differed 
from  his,  are  seldom  pnt  forward  so  pro- 
minently as  his  real  and  essential  charac- 
teristics. The  author  rarely  deserts  bis  ob- 
jective standpoint ;  when  he  docs  express 
his  own  judgment,  it  takes  the  form  of 
independent  remarks  affixed  to  the  nar- 
rative. These,  rare  as  they  are,  are  not 
in  all  cases  satisfactory.  The  reflections, 
for  instance,  on  Luther's  position  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Peasanta'  war  cannot  but 
appear  somewhat  inadequate.  The  author's 
personal  observations  on  the  dispute  respect- 
ing the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
however  well-meant,  can  contribute  but 
little  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  dog- 
matic controversy.  In  characterising  Hntten 
or  Zwingli,  for  example,  a  word  here  and 
there  strikes  ns  aa  too  aevere.  On  the  other 
hand,  Melancbthon  ia  represented  in  too 
favourable  a  light,  owing  to  the  omission 
(vol.  ii.  p.  453)  of  any  allusion  to  the  letter  to 
Carlowitz  in  which,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
years  since  the  death  of  the  Beformer,  he 
seems  entirely  to  have  forgotten  his  old' 
friendship  for  him.  A  word  remains  to  be 
said  with  reference  to  the  outward  form  and 
constrnotion  of  the  hook.  The  author 
acomsail  straining  aftereffect,  and  yet  is  never 
dry  or  wearisome.  It  is  but  seldom  that  his 
mode  of  expression  wants  deamoss  and 
precLiion,  and  his  meaning  becomes  confused 
and  misty.  This  is,  however,  the  easewhen  ha 
attempts  to  explain  Luther's  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  secular  power  to  the  Church, 
and  he  would  have  done  well  to  relate  more 
closely  each  separate  stage  of  his  mental 
development. 

It  IS  not  snrprising  that  in  point  of 
dramatic  interest  the  second  volume  iainferior 
to  the  firat.  The  first  volume  ends  with  the 
year  1525,  the  year  of  the  Peasants'  war,  until 
which  time  Luther's  biography  builds  itself 
np  in  regular  form,  almoat  like  a  work  of  art. 
With  the  year  1525,  the  "  annus  fetalis  "  of 
hia  life,  aa  Bunsen  oalls  it,  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  biographv  begins  to  decline, 
while  that  year  marks  the  tnming-point  of 
the   whole   history   of    the    Befonnation. 


Nevertheless,  in  the  second  volnme  also, 
Eostlin  has  made  good  nse  of  the  historical 
material,  and  brings  ont  not  only  the  public 
character  of  his  hero,  but  the  tenonr  of  hia 
private  life  and  family  intercourse  as  well. 
He  justly  lays  great  stress  on  the  oonnexioiL 
between  his  physical  sufferings  and  changing 
mental  moods,  a  connexion  too  often  for- 
gotten. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  haa 
failed  sufficiently  to  bring  out  the  importance 
of  the  year  1525,  that  year  which  gave  a 
more  conservative  torn  to  Lnther's  mind, 
and  BO  largely  influenced  the  German  Re- 
formation, especially  its  poaition  with  regard 
to  the  authoritiea  of  the  State. 

Various  reflections  on  these  questions  axe 
to  be  met  with  in  Hagen's  well-known  work, 
bnttbeyare  reflections  now  looked  down  npon 
rather  with  undue  contempt,  because  in  some 
reapeota  they  are  inconvenient,  and  appear 
not  to  have  sufficient  foundation.  In  con- 
clusion, we  can  but  repeat  that  Eostlin's 
book,  as  a  whole,  has  thoroughly  fulfilled  its 
object,  and  we  cordially  congratulate  its 
author  on  the  oompletion  of  a  work  which, 
deserves  tbe  widest  circulation. 

Alpked  Stebk. 


Essayt    Aeathetieai.      By    George    Calvert. 

(Boston:  Lee  *  Sheppard,  1B75.) 
Mr.  Geoege  Calvert's  Beeays  Aesihetieal 
are  for  the  m.ost  part  reprinted  from  Pnt- 
jiain's  and  Idppincott's  Magazines.  This 
"  humble  fireman  of  the  guild  of  scholars  " 
first  sets  himself  and  very  properly,  to  de- 
termine what  is  "  the  beautiful."  Not 
satisfied  with  the  myth  that  in  the  Morning 
of  Time  the  Real  loved  the  Ideal,  and  tbdr 
child  was  Beanty,  Mr.  Calvert  gives  a  kind 
of  historical  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  Art. 

"  The  earth  was  a  waste,  or  but  a  wide  huuUiig- 
giound  or  pastuTage ;  and  human  life  a  round  of 
petty  animal  circles,  scarcely  aweeping  beyond  the 
field  of  the  aenees,  until  there  naduaUy  grew 
up  the  big-ejdd  Oreefc,  and  the  deep-eouled 
Hebraw." 

Whetherthe  animal  circles  were  Villago  Com- 
munities, or  totem.groups,  or  an  early  prot«st 
against  "  Spirit  Circles,"  is  not  very  clear.  If 
the  "big-eyed  Greek,"  why  not  the  "hook- 
nosed Hebrew?"  There  is  no  antithesis  be- 
tween big  eyes  and  deep  souls.  If  a  writer 
must  be  aesthetical,  be  might  as  well  select 
his  adjectives  on  something  like  a  system. 

To  pursue  the  Beantifnl — "Man,  heated 
by  the  throbs  of  hia  swelling  heart,  made 
gods  after  his  own  im^e " — the  earliest 
Greek  gods  show  tbe  full  eye  in  profile, 
whence  possibly  Mr.  Calvert's  idea  that  the 
early  Greeks  themselves  bad  peculiar  organs 
of  vision.  "  And  by  the  teemfnl "  ("teemftil" 
is  good)  "might  of  sculptors  and  paintera  and 
poets,  the  dim  past  was  made  resurgent  and 
present  in  glorious  trausflgnration."  This 
implies  probably  that  the  "  petty  animal 
circles  "  were  made  resurgent,  a  reference 
possibly  to  tbe  new  demes  of  Kieiatbenes. 
At  leaat,  if  Mr.  Calvert  does  not  mean  this, 
it  is  not  very  obvious  what  he  does  mean,  or 
what  he  supposes  the  big-eyed  Greek  to  have 
been  doing.  He  urges  on  his  wild  career 
till  he  oomes  to  "  that  mystenons,  visionary, 
Titanic  Teutonic  epic,  the  Nibelungen  laed," 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  "Titauio  Ten- 
tonic"  is  a  "nice  derangement  of  epitaphs." 
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Bat  this  treatment  of  the  sul^ect  vhj  pnr- 
sne  P  Beaatf,  acoording  to  Mr.  Calvert,  "is 
acknowledged  hj  a  gush  &om  ihe  eonl,  bj  a 
joyous  sentimental  reoognition,  not  by  a  dis- 
cenunent  of  the  understanding."  Hia  theory 
elicita  no  gosh  from  oar  soul,  and  in  reading 
it  we  merely  'wiali  that  "the  stern  philo- 
sopher" wonld  "bid  the  Grotesque  arrest 
that  a^ncy." 

Mr.  Calvert  makes  Sainte-Beave  ask, 
writiiig  of  Shakepere,  "  Is  onr  stomach  up 
to  him  p  "  Our  stomach  is  not  np  to  Mr. 
(^vert.  He  is  frothy,  and,  for  a  freeman 
of  the  guild  of  letters,  not  too  grammatical. 
"To  the  Itahan  (even  to  one  who  carries  a 
stiletto}  the  English  practice  of  boxing  is  a 
sheer  bmtality ;  while  to  an  Englishman 
(himself  perhaps  not  a  Joseph)  the  cavaliers 
ttnente  is  looked  upon  with  reprolation 
tempered  by  scorn."  Mr.  Calvert  thinks 
&at  Mr.  Carljle  would  have  made  a  great 
critic  of  poetry,  beoause,  among  other 
reasons,  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  Gray's  poetry  "a 
laborioos  mosaic,  through  the  hard  stiff 
Uneunents  of  which  little  life  or  true  grace 
could  be  expected  to  look."  Gray's  poetry 
without  life  or  grace  !  how  is  one  to  reply  to 
sacli  a  judgment  ?  For  his  own  part,  Mr. 
Calvert  Gnds  that  Moliere  "  so  bloats  oat  a 
single  penonage  with  one  vice,  or  one  folly, 
aa  to  make  him  a  lopsided  deformity." 
"  Aloeste  is  not  a  person,  he  is  Misanthropy 
|>eisonified."  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
abont  such  criticiBm:  silent  amazement,  and 
hope  that  it  misleads  few  readers  must  be 
one's  refoge.  "  Moli^re's  comedies,  dealing 
nnctnously  with  vice  and  folly,  are,  philo- 
sophically speaking,  low  life."  Heaven  pre- 
serve nB  from  the  philosophical  high  life  that 
finds  the  pure  and  bright  exponent  of  the 
moat  refined  society  "unctnous  "  and  "  low." 
It  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Calvert, 
when  he  was  writing  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  to 
take  to  heart  that  critic's  eulogy  of  Moliere, 
than  *'  kindly  to  interest  himself "  in  the 
nature  of  his  fatal  illness.  A.  IiANO. 


A  Primer  of  EngHth  Qrtaiimar,  by  the  Hev. 
B.  Uotris,  LL.B.  (MacmiUan  St,  Co.),  b  a  very 
fifieient  book  hoja  Dr.  Abbott's,  which  we 
nneved  recently.  It  is  sure  to  he  useful,  as 
a  statement  of  facta  in  Euglish  grammar  on 
Dr.  SConis'a  authority  is,  as  it  were,  a  court  of 
final  appeal.  But,  as  sn  elementary  school-book, 
it  is  too  dry  and  technical,  especially  for  children 
who  leam  no  other  lang^usge.  Its  rest  value  is 
aa  a  text-boob  for  mora  advanced  pupils,  who 
have  already  worked  at  Engplish  or  some  other 
grammar,  and  wish  to  get  their  knowledge  into  a 
clear  and  sacciitct  Form. 

Cowper't  Didnctir  and  Minor  Povmt,  edited  by 
theEev.II.T.GritBth(Oiford:  Clarendon  PreBs), 
is  evidently  a  labour  of  lore.  The  introduction  is 
appreciative  and  intelligeut,  but  loor  and  discur- 
sive ;  it  fails  to  make  points,  which  is  the  one 
thing  needful  in  a  school-book,  and  contains  some 
rather  grandiloqueDt  writing.  It  concludes  with 
a  dietch  of  English  history  during  the  poet's  life- 
time. Some  oi  the  notes  are  good,  hut  there  is 
a  tendency  to  heaviness  about  them,  and  they  are 
nat  numerous  enough.  For  asample,  in  the  poem 
on  Hope,  the  only  note  to  tiie  lines 
*"Ti(  b«aid  whsra  fiugUnd'a  Essteni  gloiy  shinea, 
And  in  the  gnUs  e'  hei  Cornubisn  miDM," 
is  Uiat  Oomulna  is  the  Roman  name  of  Corn- 
wall, while  no  notice  ia  taken  eitiier  of  the  earli- 
"  "  I,  or  of  the  Wesleyan  revival 


in  the  West  A  note  on  the  Moiaviaua  ia  a  iUr, 
but  not  veiy  auggestive,  histarical  note;  that  on 
Whitefield,  some  lines  further  on,  gives  us  certain 
fiicts  about  him,  hut  no  chsracteristic  anecdote  to 
fix  his  personality  in  a  boy's  mind,  and  to  show 
why  he  aroused  so  much  enthusiasm  and  so  much 
antagonism.  Again,  in  the  esriy  part  of  "  Table 
Talk,"  a  dozen  lines  are  given  to  the  history  of  the 
lanreateahip,  &  prepot  of  the  mere  mention  of  the 
word  laureate,  while 

J  t"  Thg  wretch,  to  naught  but  hia  ambition  true, 
J   Who  for  the  saka  of  filling  vith  one  blast 

The  poat-horns  of  all  Europe,  lays  hei  waats," 
ia  dismissed  with  the  remark:  "  probably  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prusma."  The  story  of  Frederick  wish- 
ing to  see  his  name  in  the  newspapers  ought  surely 
to  have  been  quoted.  Of  course  nothing  ia  eauer 
than  to  find  fault  with  notes,  hut  we  cannot  help 
thinldug  that  Mr.  Griffith's  research  and  knowledge 
of  his  subject  would  have  been  employed  to  better 
purpose  had  he  &ncied  himself  talking  to  a  score 
of  intelligent  schoolboys,  and  trying  to  make  them 
feel  the  enthusiasm  for  Cowper  with  which  he  is 
himself  inspired.  There  ia  one  class  of  notes 
which  we  should  gladly  see  added^we  mean 
iudications  of  the  nne  of  thought  and  of  the 
tiansitioDS  from  one  idea  to  anoUier,  which  form 
HO  important  an  element  in  the  study  of  a  reflective 


originality  either  in  matter 
meut.  It  appears,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a 
scene  we  havegone  through  carefully,  to  he  simply 
a  compilation  from  Abbott's  Shakapearian  Qram- 
mar,  from  Clark  and  AVright,  and  from  Hunter, 

Mb.  Sttthtbt.iwti  MsBziBS  gives  us  a  Htatory 
of  France  for  Junior  Clautt  (Collins),  which 
looks  ss  if  it  had  been  borrowed  pretty  largely 
from  some  French  source.  Junior  classes  in 
France  are  probably  bound  to  believe  that  in 
Howe's  victoiy  La  Vmgmr,  rather  than  haul 
down  her  flag,  weut  to  the  bottom,  her  crew  sing- 
ing the  "  Marseillaise  " — but  Mr.  Menzies  sbould 
not  have  repeated  such  rubbish.  The  sketch  of 
the  early  Merovingians  and  Carolingiana  is  con- 
fused, and  the  account  given  of  the  two  Empires 
and  their  fall  is  not  aucn  ae  to  lead  us  to  trust  in 
his  judgment.  The  book  raada  like  the  work  of 
a  Frendi  Bonapardst 

MHHm't  Areopagitica.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales, 
M.A.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.)  Mr.  Hales 
has  given  an  exact  reprint  of  the  original  edition 
of  Milton's  pamphlet,  with  a  methodical  introduc- 
tion, bringing  together  all  the  scattered  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  contrast  of  the  English 
tiact  with  its  model,  the  Areopagitic  Discourse  of 
laocrates,  is  carefully  wrought  out,  and  the 
account  of  the  licensing  power  to  its  extinction 
twenty  yean  after  Milton's  death  is  interesting. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hates  goes  too  iiir  in  attributing 
that  extinction  specially  to  Milton.  His  contem- 
poraries lent  no  willing  ear  to  his  advice  on  other 
practical  matters,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  press  gained  its  liberty  were  no  fitting  sequel 
to  uie  lofty  pleadings  of  the  AreopoffUica.  A 
modem  fashion — for  which  Mr.  Hales  ia  no  more 
reeponuble  than  the  rest  of  us,-  unless  by  his 
seemingly  hearty  compliance  therewith — has  de- 
termined the  scope  and  style  of  the  notes.  There 
is,  indeed,  comfort  in  the  thought  that  "  the 
fsshion  of  this  world  passeth  away."  These  notes 
presume  in  the  student  a  wide  range  of  reading, 
and  interest  wholly  inconsistent  with  an  ignorance 
which  would  require  such  elementary  information 
aa  "  viimdt  -  victuals."  Many  are  as  superfiuous  as 
that  on  "  Harry  7,  with  all  bis  leige  tombs  about 
him,"  which  gives  a  list  of  some  persons  whose 
bodies  lay  in  the  chapel  iu  Milton's  time,  and 
(even  less  pertinently)  of  others  buried  there  sfter 
his  death.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the 
notes  to  fifty-eight  pages  of  large  type  take  ninety 
'  pages  of  smaller  print.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
I  condense  th^  history  of  the  Inquisition  into  half 


a  page,  and  nearly  a  page  is  devoted  to  an  extract 

from  ApulwuB  where  three  lines  would  have  told 
the  reader  all  he  need  know  to  understand  Milton's 
passing  allusion.  On  the  mention  of  Aristophanes 
we  have  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and 
"  See  Donaldson's  MiiUei'i  LSeratui-e  uf  Andeni 
Oreect;"  and  for  information  shout  Lucilius,  we 
are  directed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Melropolitona, 
Mommaen,  and  Sonar's  PoeU  of  th»  Roman  Rt- 
public.  Surely  the  student  may  be  ^iresamed  to 
possess  a  classical  dictionary.  On  "  stirrup,"  after 
the  information  that  its  use  is  first  mentioned  by 
St.  Jerome,  we  are  sent  to  Beckmann's  Hiitoiy  of 
InvantioM.  The'  list  of  works  referred  to  is  long 
and  various,  including  Murray's  Handhookt,  Stow's 
Survey,  Dollingor'e  Omtile  and  Jra,  Chappell'a 
Foptdar  Munc,  Short's  Hiitary  of  the  CSuach  of 
England,  Neal'e  Hittory  of  the  Purittm*,  &c. 
These  intimationa  are  "&om  the  purpose"  of 
notes,  which  should  tend  to  concentiate  the 
student's  attention  on  the  text,  instead  of  jerking 
it  o£f  to  foreign  subjects. 

Teat  part  of  the  world  which  is  engaged  in 
inveetigsting  History  haa  recently  been  con- 
gratulating itself  on  the  immense  strides  which 
have  recently  been  taken  by  those  who  write 
historical  manuals  for  schools.  If  anj'thinK  is 
likely  to  deepen  this  feeling  of  gratitude  it  will  be 
the  reappearance,  in  a  twenty- seventh  edition,  of 
Mr.  0.  Selhy's  JScenti  to  be  JRememhered  in  the 
History  of  England  (Lockwood  &  Co.).  ^  Mr. 
Selby  has  struck  upon  the  good  idea  that  if  he 
can  give  extracts  from  the  best  authorities,  he  will 
bt)  l^ely  to  have  at  hia  command  something  better 
than  anything  which  he  could  give  us  of  hia  own. 
Unfortunately  he  has  not  the  smallest  notion  what 
the  best  authorities  are.  We  have  quotstiona 
from  Thierry,  Hume,  and  from  Miss  Stricklaud, 
nothing  from  Stubbe  or  Freeman,  from  the 
Chronicle  or  Hemy  of  Huntingdon.  Miss  Yonge 
is  made  responsible  for  the  wild  statement  that 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Independents  in  the  Civil 
War  was  colled  Nicholas  Frenner,  and  that  Joyce, 
who  carried  the  King  off  from  Holmby  House, 
was  a  Methodist  colonel,  thus  anticipatmg  John 
Wesley  by  about  a  century.  Then  wo  have,  under 
1630,  "  A  bright  star,  is  recorded  by  Oarte,  shone 
in  the  east  at  noonday."  This  is  doubtless  a  mis- 
print ;  hut  does  Mr.  Selby  suppose  that  Carte  was 
a  contemporary  authority ;  and  if  not,  what  does 
it  matter  whether  he  recorded  it  or  not  P  Tfcie 
story  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  is 
given  from  the  Fenny  Magaane,  Hume,  Lingard, 
Spencer,  and  Noble.  Mr.  Selby  does  not  appear 
to  have  heard  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Mr.  H.  B.  CorrBMLi's  SrlecHont  from  Dante't 
Inferno,  also  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  is 
a  useful  little  book  for  beginners  of  the  study  of 
Dante.  It  consists  of  fifteen  cantos  selected  from 
the  Inferno,  and  edited  with  explanatory  notea 
and  historical  introductions.  The  book  haa  been 
done  in  a  painstaking  and  thorough  way,  and  the 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language,  aa 
well  as  all  the  phuological  notes,  is  scholarly  and 
accurate.  It  is  to  be  regretted  Wat  Mr.  Ootterill 
has  confined  himself  to  a  selection  from  the  In- 
ferno :  if  the  omitted  cantos  hsd  been  included, 
it  would  not  have  swelled  the  modest  little 
volume  of  200  pages  to  an  unwieldly  bulk,  and 
would  have  made  it  much  moTs  valuable  for 
teaching  purposes.  The  historical  parts  of  the 
book  are  not  so  good  as  the  philological,  and  Mr. 
Cotterill's  explanations  of  msttera  involving  a 
knowledge  of  the  time  are  hesitating  and  uncer- 
tain. His  hiatorical  introduction  is  dull,  and  does 
not  bring  out  the  main  points  of  Florentine  his- 
tory into  tie  relief  nneessajy  to  understand 
Dante.  In  fact,  Mr.  Cotterill's  history  does  not 
aeem  to  be  hia  strong  point.  He  c^s  Hilda- 
brand  Gr^orj  VIII.,  and  pves  the  following 
wonderAil  account  of  the  investiture  contest : — 
"  Before  his  time  Popes  had  been  deposed  and  ap- 
:  pointed  by  Otho,  Henry  III.,  sod  othsre,  and  at 
I  length  the  '  inveetituro,  or  public  form  by  vhidi  the 
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irriid  on  a  n«wlj--elccl«d  Pope  the  tom- 
poraltiw  coDDOctetl  irith  hia  office,  bocamo  nlmost 
■ynoajmons  irith  tho  Appointment  to  the  Holj  See, 
•s  to  d  secaUr  benefiiw  or  fief.'  " 
The  book,  however,  will  be  found  useful  bj  ftur 
one  who  %fiehes  to  gaiu  &  fdmilituily  with  Baote'a 
style,  and  the  help  ^ven  in  this  eelection  might 
CBIT7  the  reader  further  by  himBelf. 

ilfMNa  von  SamMm,  a  Oamedff  bg  Zeumff. 
Gennui  OlaBsici,  Vol  III.  Edited,  with  EugliBh 
Noted,  &c.,  by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Phil.  I>oc. 
(Oxford:  Glaiendon  Pieae.)  In  this,  the  third 
Tolnmc  of  hie  Gemiati  Olftesice,  Br.  Buchheim 
has  Bucceesfiillj  npniduced  the-  features  which 
ffSiTe  value  to  hie  editions  of  Goethe's  £ff>nont  and 
SchiUer'B  WUMm  Tell.  The  introduotion  gives 
sn  inteteetin);  and  appreciataTe  sketch  of  the  life, 
liteisTT  work,  and  laflueooe  of  Lesaini;,  with  & 
cxitical  uuklyua  of  the  play.  Tiie  text,  which  is 
beautifully  printed,  is  supplied  with  an  Englieh 
sigumeut,  sod  the  notes,  exteadiog  over  filly 
pages,  proceed  upon  the  principle,  already  applied 
to  Egmont  and  Withelm  Tell,  that  "  the  modem 
daseicB  require  a  commentary  almost  as  much  ns 
the  anaent  ones,  and  that  they  are  fully  worthy 
of  it"  The  notes  to  the  present  volume  are,  more- 
over, enriched  by  numerous  etymological  explana- 
tions. Minna  von  Bam/itlm,  although  the  kst 
pablished,  is,  as  the  editor  remarks,  really  the 
eauest  of  the  three  classics  for  which  the  Dele- 

Ktee  of  tie  Clarendon  Preaa  have  secured  Dr. 
[Chheim's  editorial  care,  and  aa  a  school-book 
ought  to  precede  the  other  two.  We  cannot 
imagine  the  play  presented  in  a  more  attractive 
form  to  the  student  than  it  is  in  this  volume,  in 
which  Dr.  Buchheim  has  certainly  done  his  work 
thoronghlj  and  well. 

CoBeeiion  of  Italian  and  Engiith  Dialoguts  on 
gentral  SalgecU,  for  tht  (7m  of  tkoM  detirout  of 
mtilditg  tie  Jtalian  Ltrnguaga  correctly,  prtcidid 
oy  a  brief  TraatiMe  on  the  ProKnucialion  of  tlui 
KBfis.  By  Antonio  Lanari.  (Triibaer.)  Dr. 
Lanari,  in  his  attempt  to  convey  «  notion  of 
Italian  sounds,  doea  not  appear  to  be  more  success- 
ful than  his  predeceESors,  but  the  dialogues  them- 
Bslvea  are  better  than  those  sometimes  used  for 
linguistic  purpoaea.  Wa  wonder  that  the  use 
fcoraarly  made  of  tjie  Oolloquies  of  Erasmus  in 
the  teachii^  of  Latin  haa  not  induced  writers  of 
school  books  to  infiiae  a  little  moie  jocularity  into 
their  work,  I>r.  Lanari  is  not  without  a  sense  of 
humour,  and  the  dialc^nie  at  a  jeweller's  (p,  103) 
Gootains  some  veiy  goo^  fun. 

Bmoftieal  Bidory  of  England.  By  Llewtilyn 
C.  Bart.  Second  edition.  (Lockwood  &  Co.) 
^Ais  is  the  second  edition,  and  we  i^ret  to  find 
that  the  author  haa  not  eiven  much  attention  to 
correctii«  the  errors  of  the  firet  The  histoiy  is 
continued  from  1868  M  1874. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  good,  and  if  executed 
with  care  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  students 
Each  page  consista  ^nerally  of  three  columns.  In 
the  first  the  principal  events  of  each  reign  are 
given  in  chronological  order,  the  second  is  a  ruu- 
ning  narrative,  and  the  third  gives  a  selection  of 
contemporary  events.  Observations  are  added  at 
the  end  of  each  branch  of  the  royal  family,  and 
geneakigical  tables  and  lists  of  distinguished 
penong  give  additional  information. 

The  £iBt  column  is  generally  accurate ;  but  the 
second  column  and  the  observations  are  mon 
acourate,   and   the   third   contains   many   eirors, 
some  of  them  of  the  most  extraordinary  .kind. 

We  might  expect  accuracy  in  the  royal  genea- 
logy; but  we  are  informed  thot  Edward  the  Out- 
law was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  IL,  that  Robert  III,  was  the  first  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  that  John  of  Oaunt  died  in  1306, 
that  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  was  the  eldest  uster 
of£dward  IV.,  and  that  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  married  Clementina  Sobieaki  in  1719. 

Again,  Mr.  Burt  Bometimes  gives  wrong  infonna- 
tioo  about  Acts  of  Parliament.  He  tells  us  that 
"the  doe  issue  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  had 


been  provided  for  by  the  Petition  of  Right"     "- 
was  because  that  Act  made  no  such  provision  that 

the  ItJ  Ch.  I.  c.  s.  B,  8  was  paaeed.  -.V^ 

We  are   also  told  that   "an  Act  of  the  30th 

Elii.  provided  for  the  appointment  of  ovoseers  of 

the  poor,  and  this  was  fallowed  by  the  more  com- 

gete  enactment  of  the  A2nA  Eliz.  (IGOl),  which 
rmed  the  Poor  law  of  England  and  Wales  till 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1634."  In  the  3(Kh 
Eliz.  acts  were  passed  for  punishing  beggars, 
&cilitating  the  erection  of  hospitaU,  and  for  taxa- 
tion far  the  relief  of  soldiers  and  mariners,  but  the 
Act  about  the  overseers  was  passed  in  16U1,  which 
the  43rd  and  not  42nd  Fiiz.,  and  Mr.  Burt's 
readers  must  be  satisfied  with  scant  information 
if  thay  think  that  tliat  Act  formed  the  Poor  Law 
till  1834. 
The  Act  settling  the  descent  of  the  Crown 


wrong.  The  statement  in  p.  120  about  the  judges 
is  not  correct.  "  Each  of  the  three  English 
Courts  of  Common  IdiW  received  a.  fourth  judge  in 
1784,  t^fftk  in  1830,  and  a  tixlh  in  18^8  (epe- 
ciaily  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions)."  There 
were  four  judges  before  I7M,  and  there  are  only 
five  now,  although  the  number  may  be  iitcreaaed. 

In  spite  of  these  imperfections  Mr,  Burt  has 
compiled  a  useful  book.  His  readers  may  gene- 
rally tniat  his  first  column,  and  they  will  derive 
much  information  from  other  pnrts,  but  they  muet 
distrust  his  foreign  history.  We  hope  that  his 
health  will  enable  him  to  bring  out  a  thoroughly 
revised  edition,  and  that  he  will  not  leave  Fre- 
derick William  TV.  on  the  throne  of  Prussia  and 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France.        Editor. 


NOTES  Am)  NEWS. 
It  -was  known  to  many  that  the  late  Lord 
Dunraven  employed  the  later  years  of  his  too 
short  life  in  examining  and  makine  notes  of  all 
the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  examples 
of  ancient  architecture  in  Ireland.  lie  was  ac- 
comnanied  by  a  .skilful  photographer,  and  before 
his  death  had  amassed  a  most  Suable  series  of 
descriptive  notes  and  measurements,  accompanied 
in  every  case  by  admirable  negatives  of  the  an- 
cient remains  he  visited.  By  Lord  Dunraven's 
will  the  completion  of  this  truly  national  work 
was  entrusted  to  Miss  Stokes.  The  work  will 
appear  in  folio  size,  iilustiated  by  autotype  plates 
from  Lord  Dunraven's  negatives,  together  with 
planq  and  details  of  the  various  caehels,  round 
towers,  and  chnrches.  The  first  volume  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  a  London  publisher. 

Ubbsbs.  Baostrk  ^itd  Sons  have  determined 
to  publish  a  collection  of  all  the  chronological  and 
hietorical  materials  which  exist  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  the 
work  of  translator  and  editor  will  be  undertaken 
by  Mr.  George  Smith.  The  volume  will  be  en- 
titled Tkt  Ani/rian  Epotiym  Clmon.  The  strict 
words  of  the  original  documents  will  alone  be 
given,  and  no  attempt  made  to  harmonise  dates, 
to  fill  up  lacunae,  or  to  evolve  theories. 

HBssita.  MicinLLAK  will  shortly  publish  as  the 
fiflh  volume  of  their  seriss  of  artiste*  biographies, 
a  translation  of  Dr.  Julius  Jtfeyer's  Life  of  On-- 
reggia,  edited  vrith  additional  notes  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Heaton.  Dr.  Meyer's  exhaustive  work 
originally  appeared  in  the  AUgemtinu  KututUr- 
Iarvnm,of  which  tardy  publication  he  was  fori 
time  the  editor,  but  it  hat  mnce  been  published 
in  Oennany  in  a  separate  form.  A  translation  1  ' 
it  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to  English  reader 
It  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  permanent  phot< 
graphs  fh>m  Corr^gio's  paintings  and  drawings. 

Mb.  Fbakcis  RituxT  haa  been  wpointed 
Arbitrator  under  the  proviuons  of  the  European 
Assurance  Act  Lord  Oairna,  Lord  Westbury, 
and  Lord  Romilly  had  previously  acted  in  suc- 
cession as  Arbitrators  under  a  prior  Act  Mr. 
Reilly  is  one  of  the  eminent  English  lawyers  who 


unite  general  scholarship  with  legal  attainmMita, 
and  who  are  not  so  rare  as  some  foreign  critics  of 
English  law  seem  to  suppose. 

Wb  have  ascertained  on  undoubted  authcffi^ 
that  the  hopes  r^sed  by  the  statement  that  the 
library  of  Charles  1.  was  preserved  at  Bremen  are 
vrithout  foundation, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Mtibhock  has  a  new '  novel  in  the 

Eress,  entitled  A  Winglea  Angel.  It  will  be  pub- 
shed  in  a  few  days  by  Virtue  and  Co. 
The  catalogue  of  the  late  Dr,  Carmoly's  Hebrew 
collection  is  now  before  us.  The  printed  depait- 
meut  is  poorly  represented,  but  t^ere  are  soma 
valuable  MSS.,  especially  for  the  poetry  of  the 
Spanish  school  No.  132  contains  the  IMw&n  irf 
Moses  ben  Eira,  No.  133  that  of  Jehuda  Halevi^ 
and  134  to  130  are  collectioDS  of  other  celelnvted 
poets.  Dr.  Oormoly  left  fourteen  vdumea  (Noe. 
200  to  214)  of  autograph  MSS.  on  the  history  of 
the  Rabbis  of  various  countries,  which  no  doubt  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  original  information.  We 
understand  that  the  bookaeller  Bier,  at  Frankfort^ 
vrill  undertake  the  sale  of  this  library. 

Akoho  the  latest  Oriental  publications  in  the 
Semitic  department  are  to  be  cniefly  noticed: — 1. 
I«igarde'B  edition  of  the  Memphitie  version  of  the 
Psums  and  of  fragments  of  the  Provecba;  2, 
Niildeke's  Manddi»eht  Gratnmatilc  The  latter 
will  be  of  great  uae  to  studeats  of  the  Assyriaa 
language. 

The  tiiird  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Elvdia 
Sittortquei  »w  la  Ville  da  Sm/onne,  by  MM. 
Jules  Balasque  and  £.  Dulnurena,  has  juet  ap- 
peared (Bayotme :  Lasserre).  The  work  is  written 
m  great  part  from  original  documents,  some  aanr 
before  consulted.  It  coven  the  whole  period 
from  the  first  notices  of  the  city  to  the  time  of  ita 
re-onion  with  France,  August  IE,  1461.  The 
"pieces  justificatives "  appended  to  each  of  the 
three  volumes  are  ezceeamgly  valuable,  and  the 
work  should  be  consulted  by  every  student  of  the 
period  of  the  English  domination  in  South- 
western  France. 

Tax  Edaeatioiial  Memorial  Institute  to  John 
Knox  to  be  erected  at  Haddingt«n  has  met 
with  conaidarable  success,  2,fi00f.  having  beeo 
subscribed  within  the  past  fsw  months.  A  Iwge 
sum  is  yet  required.  Among  the  eubsaibara  are 
Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  Mr.  SmUes,  Mr. 
David  lAing,  Earl  of  Wemyaa  and  March,  Vis- 
count Walden,  LadyRuthven,  Hon.  A.  Eihnaird, 
M.P.,A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  General  Sir  H.  R. 
F.  Davie,  M.P.,  &c.,  4c.  SubscriptionB  will 
be  received  by  Mr.  John  Brook,  Haddington,  or 
'^     Mr.  James  Pnrv  ''  ''"  "     "'  "~ 

ige,  Edinburgh. 

Thb  proposal  to  erect  a  monument  to  Lovd 
Byron  has  attracted  some  notice  in  Spain,  and  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  poet  contributes  to 
the  Reoiita  dt  £9x1^  an  "  oda  "  on  the  subject. 
Beyond  showing  the  inSuence  which  Byron  still 
exerts,  the  poem  is  not  important 

The  Marquis  of  Lothian  has  given  a  nice  book 
to  the  Roxbui^h  Club,  The  Omiamdaite*  of  tho 
EarU  of  Alteram  and  Lothian,  1616  to  1667  ;  and 
Baron  Ileath  has  also  just  given  the  club  Forrest's 
Siftory  of  Qrinld  tlu  Stctmd,  1668  (now  first 
]win  ted,  1876),  which  is  a  metrics]  histoty  of  Quaea 
katherioe. 

Mb.  JusriN  Wenbeb,  Superintendent  of  tlie 
Public  Libraryj  Boston,  United  States,  is  correct- 
ing and  enlaigmg  his  account  of  the  Shakspete 
Quartos,  which  has  been  appearing  for  some 
time  in  his  Monthly  Beports  of  the  Libnuy, 
into  a  volume  which  u  to  be  illustrated  with  uxtj 
&csimilea  of  titles. 

IIbkb  is  a  serions  accnsatiov  from  a  Somsreet 

rent  against  a  board-school,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
r.  Elworthy  to  the  Philologioal  Sooety: — 
"  Dhaiv  abin,  inr,  an  abudi  mei  hwoi-ee  tdt  ta 
spul  t«e-nte(*  wai  a  p,  ahoarurt"  ("  They  haTft 
been,  sir,  and  taught  my  boy  to  spsU  tatise  [potar- 
toes]  with  a  p,  son !  "). 
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AjKiBQ  the  rdics  of  the  grant  Puritan  ehown  oo 
the  ocnooii  of  the  iiuvailinK  of  the  Baxter  sUtue 
at  £iddennniatei,  wera  several  of  Baxtar's  aer- 
BOOB  >D  the  orifpnal  print.  Amoni;  these,  one  of 
the  moot  intereeting  is  the  "  Farewel  Sermon  " 
pvpared  hy  Baiter  to  preach  to  his  paiiahionere, 
"bat  forbidden."  Tbe  aermou  was  printed  so  Ute 
as  1683,  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Golden  Cocks, 
Ladgmte  Hill,  and  in  the  dedication  "To  the 
inhabitants  of  the  horaugh  and  forredgn  of  Kidder- 
BUBrtor,'*  the  author  says  that  in  "  hunting  up 
soma  rubliah"  he  had  discovered  it.  The  buccsbs 
<it  TJte  Saml't  EetrlaOing  Rett  had  encouraged 
Baxter,  as  he  confesses,  to  be  "  guilty"  of  much 
more  printiTig,  and  so  it  waa  sent  to  pieea  vith 
this  loving  dedication  to  hia  still  cherished 
pahthioners  at  EiddemuDSter : — 

"I  Trmembar  that,  whgn  I  intended  to  Send  JOD  this 
^noa  as  my  farevel  I  ilarst  not  then  bare  to  mooh 
TODTOso  irith  jou  for  your  own  Bnkss.  Ifst  it  ahonld 
raiw  more  onmity  Bgninst  yon,  and  yonr  diiipleiisiiig 
dmmBtBQces  of  nltgioaB  practice  should  bo  said  to 
eofBs  from  my  continued  eouosals  to  yon." 

Thr  woBaatery  of  Grottoferzata,  near  Fraacati, 
30  cefebratad  fix  the  rich  stores  of  Greek  MSS. 
whidi  it  haa  pfeaerred  to  the  preeeiit  day  from  the 
e]«T^kth  eeatary,  when  the  coD&ateinity  migrated 
trtma  Sicily  to  toe  Italian  house  Resigned  to  them 
by  the  EotperoT  Otho  UL,  has  i^^ain  rewarded  the 
leal  ot  Italiaa  scholars  )^  an  intraaatii^  literary 
diBOomy.  Aecordin^  to  toe  Soman  correqiondent 
of  lfe  ASgemMtte  Znbaig,  Father  Giuieppe  Goiza, 
vUla  ei^*^  in  {btlowing  out  the  course  of 
CTannnatico  be^un  by  Cardinal  Angela  Mai,  aad 
continned  ty  himaeU',  of  the  Ubl)^  codicea  of 
the  MonaatMy,  diaeovned  saTaral  palimpaests,  in 
which  the  original  text— a  rescript  of  Strabo, 
wiitt«i  in  three  coliunnt  with  uncial  lettara  with- 
out any  separation  of  the  words— the  ao-called 
termtto  eontinua — had  been  concealed  under  an 
Oia  Testament  text  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Father  Coiza  ia  of  opinion  tliat  this  text  of 
Sbabo  may  be  referred  to  tha  mith  century,  and 
it  ia  understood  that  it  suppliea  many  of  the  de- 
ficiaueiea  obaervable  in  the  earlier  known  copies. 
For  the  full  partJculars  of  the  real  value  of  this 
interesting  discovery  we  must,  however,  await  his 
prtnnjaed  report. 

Ai  a  meeting  convened  by  Mr.  0,  H.  Lake,  and 
Ud— by  perniiaaion  of  the  council— at  the  College 
(rf  nec^rtna,  on  Wedneadar  eToni^r  the  Slat 
iast.,  it  waa  decided  that  it"is  deeirable  to  en- 
deavoor  to  fonn  a  society  for  the  development  of 
the  science  of  education.  Mr.  lake  waa  appointed 
hoDorary  secretary  {pro  tan.'). 
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t  OamDuiy  of  Bible  iRevisare,  and  the 
of  Kodiger's  edition  of  Gesenius'a 
Stkma  Qrammar,  and  of  Dr.  Fiirat'a  SmaOtr 
Stir»»  tmd  ChaUtt  LaxicoK. 

TtB.  Hax  Trbit,  Pro-rector  of  the  Qymnasinm 
rf  Waldenbni^  (Pruarom  Silesia),  author  of  a 
■Mwgraph  on  Plntateh,  is  collating  for  a  new 
edition  tbe  Bodleian  MSS.  of  the  Otoponica,  mm 
dt  re  naliea  JUbri  xx.  They  were  edited  for  the 
ftnt  time  by  Needbam  in  1704,  and  later  by 
IHelaa  in  1781.  The  new  edition  will  be  made 
aeeoiding  to  the  MSS.  in  the  Italian  and  EnKlish 
Hhraries.  na  heat  of  them  are  the  Cod.  Iao- 
rsntianiu  in  Florence  and  the  Cod,  Baioccianua 
in  Oxford. 

Tax  fint  Tolome  of  Dr.  Abraham  G^ger'a 
NatAgrlimau  ScMfien  haa  appeared.  It  contains 
nprmte  of  sermons,  and  of  some  popular  articles 
ooneeming  the  Jewish  literature  and  on  relbrm  in 
tha  aynagofrne.  They  are  of  valae  only  for  a  very 
fecial  public,  and  do  not  add  much  to  scientific 


Ib  this  Jnlv  nnmber  of  the  Siviria  Etavpta, 
S|pBor  I^lo  tedsachi  brings  to  a  conoluaion  his 
MiiM  of  artclea  in  defMce  of  tlie  authenticity  of 
Dun  Gompagai'e  chrmBola.    Ha  nfiitea  tha  argu^ 


mente  brought  against  it  by  EchetTer-Boichcast, 
and  says  that,  though  when  regarded  in  a  mass 
they  appear  formidable,  when  taken  separately 
they  poasesa  little  weight.  He  shows  that  tha 
Bupp<»ed  fo»er  cannot  have  drawn  from  the 
chronicle  of  Cermanate  hia  detailed  information 
about  the  coming  of  Henry  VII.  into  Italy,  hy 
comparing  a  number  of  parallel  extracts  ^m  the 
two  chronicles,  and  so  bringing  out  in  many 
cases  the  superior  information  of  Dino.  He  eon- 
cludee  by  uayii^  that  if  Fanfani  and  Schefler- 
BoichoTst  Tuaintun  that  the  defenders  of  the 
chronicle  have  to  reeort  to  defisctive  argtunenla 
and  auppoaitiana  of  all  kinds  to  prove  their  case ; 
in  hia  eyes  it  would  require  a  much  greater 
intellectual  effort  to  accent  the  collection  of  in- 
genious argnments  which  its  refuters  have  had  to 
bring  together  to  disprove  its  authenticity. 

Tub  managing  committee  of  the  German  An- 
thropological Society,  which  is  to  hold  iU  meet- 
iags  at  Munich  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  of 
August,  have  published  tl^  prognuunie  of  the  in- 
tended proceedings,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  preliminary  reception  of  the  members  and 
visitors  will  take  place  on  Sunday,  August  S.  On 
Monday  the  9th  the  meeting  will  be  formally 
opened  under  the  preaidency  of  Professor  Virchow, 
and  after  the  discussion  of  business  reports,  Ac, 
Ma]or  Wiirdinger  will  read  a  paper  on  the 
archaeological  remuns  found  in  ^vee,  mounds 
and  caverns  in  Bavaria ;  and  explajuitions  will  be 
given  of  the  objects  exhibited  in  the  Museum  (tf 
Prehistoric  Keltic  and  Genuaiuc  remains.  On  tbe 
last  day  of  the  meeting,  the  national  ethnographical 
and  anatomical  collections  at  Mnnicfa  wm  be 
visited,  and  a  grand  enterttunment  will  be  given 
in  the  evening  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Munich 
to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  to  a  select 
number  of  the  foreign  and  otber  attendants  at  the 
general  meeting. 

PoRTTTSAL  has  lost  ooB  of  its  few  Bucceesful 
poets  and  writers  by  the  death  of  the  Oonde  da 
Oaatilho.  The  Count,  who  died  at  tha  age  of 
seventy-five,  lost  hia  eyesight  in  early  youth,  but 
was  nevertheless  an  indemtigable  student,  and 
during  the  half  century  that  intervened  between 
his  death  and  the  occurrence  of  the  calamity 
which  brought  on  his  bliodnesa,  he  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  study  of  classical  and 
modem  poetry.  Among  bis  numerous  works 
^lecial  attention  is  due  to  hia  translations  from 
Ovid,  Goethe  and  Shakspere,  while  his  collection 
of  original  poems,  entitled  Primavera,  many  of 
which  treat  of  blindness,  are  very  highly  esteemed 
by  hia  conntiymui. 

SOMl  of  the  beat  European  novela  are  being 
translated  into  Spaniah,  and.  published  under  the 
title  of  BOKoUea  d«  Bunim  NovOat.  Works  by 
Hendriek  Gonsdanee  and  Xavier  de  Maistre  have 
been  selected  to  begin  the  seiiee. 

Dh.  C.  G.  HOTTiBOBii's  lecture  on  the  Strass- 
butg  Library  haa  juat  reached  a  aecond  edition- 
It  contains  a  good  account  of  the  foundation  of 
Die  Eaieerlicho  Universitats-  und  Landsbihliothek, 
o^aniaed  to  replace  that  which  waa  unfortunately 
deetroyed  with  all  its  treaaurea  in  tbe  bombant- 
ment  of  the  ci^.     The  donationa  came  Irom  all 

Soarten,  Irom  Java  aa  well  aa  from  Switzerland, 
lot^h  naturally  those  of  Germany  were  largely 
in  excess  of  any  other  nation.  Oxford  aent  a  aet 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  books — no  mean  gift  \  the 
German  Emperor  a  copy  of  Lepaius's  DeiUt- 
mHisr,  and  many  duplicates  firom  hia  own  librarv; 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  forwarded  an  exemplar 
of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  many  learned  socie- 
ties sent  seta  of  their  transactions.  Dr.  Hottingar 
does  not  refer  in  hia  notea  to  a  paper  on  the  aub- 
ject  that  appeared  in  the  IhibUn  Univenity 
Magasi«»  in  July  187S,  and  of  which  a  very  small 
edition  waa  afterwards  printed  for  private  diatribu- 
tion.  In  this  article  Mr.  Axon  irivea  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  history  of  tbe  destroyed 


A  PORT  of  some  merit  died  on  the  18th  inat  in 
the  Anstriaa  capital.  Johann  Gabriel  Seidl  iraa, 
Bays  the  Ntue  H-eta  Frtm,  bom  in  1804  at 
Vieana,  where  he  began  hia  studiee  at  tlw 
Academical  GynuiaaiDm,  and  when  only  aiiteca 
j«»t»  of  age  published  his  first  poetical  attempU 
in  foreign  joumak;  in  1826  he  came  forward 
with  an  indepeodent  collection  of  poema  Ftoja 
that  time  Seidl  produced,  both  in  verse  and  praae, 
much  that  bears  the  stam^  of  artistic  cultivation 
and  nobility  of  spirit.  His  pooma  have  the  ring 
of  true  popolar  songs,  and  many  of  tfaem  are  in 
the  mouth  of  the  people,  a  tribute  to  a  poet's 
worth  which  fitt  outweighs  the  richeat  memorial. 


PSBHAn  too  mn(A  has  already  been  written  and 
pnblisbed  regarding  the  dismal  story  of  David 
Hume's  quarrel  with  Rouaeeau  during  the  latter's 
reeidence  in  England.  Still  there  may  be  som« 
persons  to  whom  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
that  ft  few  pieces  of  correspondence  (hitherto,  wo 
believe,  imprinted')  relating  to  these  worthies  and 
their  ^ends,  Bicnard  Davenport,  Louis  Dutens, 
and  others,  have  lately  been  added  to  the  etorea 
of  tbe  Britiah  Museum.  Rousseau's  first  latter  in 
this  collection  ia  written  from  Wootton,  Mardi 
32, 1766,  and  ia  addressed  to  "  RichanI  Daven- 


spondsnce,  not  because  they  throw  any  new  light 
on  ti)e  enbject,  but  because  a  few  characteristie 
utterancea  of  each  notabilities  will  be  entertaining 
to  our  readers.  David  Hume  writea  from  Liala 
Street,  Leicester  Fields,  to  Davenport,  July  A, 

"  I  eonjsctDre  from  your  Utter  that  Rousoeau  hat 
sent  yoa  the  copies  of  some  of  my  letters  to  him. 
since  he  want  to  Wootton.  I  wish  heartily  jou  could 
get  copies  of  all  tbera,  and  woa'il  send  them  to  ma. 
You  would  Sad  every  oae  of  thsm  eitrame  friendly 
and  BTan  vroM  with  the  griatSHt  discretion  aa  well  as 
civiliiy.  It  would  be  of  no  cossequeQce  for  me  to 
have  copies  of  tlism,  were  he  not  the  moat  daogoroos 
Man  in  the  Worid.  on  account  of  hie  Malice  and  hia 
Talents :  I  cannot  take  too  great  Precautions  against 

In  a  letter  dated  four  days  later  Hume  writes : — 

"  I  repent  heartily  that  I  ever  had  any  eonneiiimB 
with  so  ptmiciona  and  dangeroos  a  Man.  He  haa 
eridantly  been  ail  along  conrtiug.  frum  OstencatJixi, 
an  opportunity  of  refusing  a  PeuNoo  from  the  King; 
and  at  the  asms  time,  of  picking  a  qoarrel  vith  n«, 
in  order  to  cancel  at  oaee  alt  bis  past  obligations 

Rousseau  writes  to  "Monueur  Davenport  & 
Davenport "  from  Wootton,  Xovember  27, 
1766:— 

"  Ayant  pris  man  parti  sur  I'affiire  en  question,  je 
centinuerai,  quoiqu'il  arrive,  de  laisser  M.  Humefain 
bien  dn  bruit  tout  seul,  ot  de  eartlar  Jusqu'a  la  &□  Is 
silence  que  je  me  suis  impose  sur  ce  chupltre.  Au 
Teste  Bans  teeter  une  tranquillity  stoi'que,  j'osa  vous 
atturer  que  dsDS  ce  dAchainement  aniversel  je  suis 
imn  anssi  pen  qu'il  suit  possible,  et  beanconp  moina 
que  je  ne  m'y  serota  att«udu  si  d'avanca  on  me  Tent 
annonc^  Oe  que  je  Tons  pntettr  encore  et  vous  jai« 
k  la&cedu  del,  mou  respectable  hflte,  c'eatqaej'aime 
iBflnimeotmietuatre  rinfortani  Jeaa  Jucquea  ttousseaa 
liraJ  k  touts  la  diSima^OD  publique,  que  le  trtomphaat 
David  Hume  au  milieu  de  toute  sa  gloire:  mais 
quittons  cet  odieui  s^jet." 

Wb  get  a  few  glimpsee  of  men  and  matters 
half  a  century  back  in  the  following  extracts  from 
the  note-boob  of  an  Irish  gentleman  visiting  Lon- 
don, which  was  a  short  time  ago  added  to  the 
'E^etioTi  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  : — 

"1827,  January  8,  Monday.— Accompanied  the 
ftineral  of  Mr,  Qi^jrd,  the  editur  of  the  Quarterly 
Reriew,  tie.,  from  his  midence  Jiimes  Sr.  Buckingham 
Qate  to  \Veatniina1er  Ablwy,  a  shoct  distance,  where 
he  was  interred  at  the  special  desire  of  his  early 
friend  Dr.  Ireland,  I>ean  of  th.it  Abtiay.  Amoag 
others  at  tha  funeral  were  Oeneinl  Orosvonor.  Mr. 
Croker,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Hoppaer, 
son  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Lockhatt,  ran-in-law  ot  Sir 
Waltw  Scott,  &e. 
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"Jumuy  17.— WbdI  in  An  eveoiDg  t«  a  neeting 
of  the  Book  Sodety  for  promoting  leligioD  among 
the  poor,  fbrmed  1780,  heM«t  the  Society'sdepoiitorj, 
12  King'i  Aima  Yaid.  Coleman  St.,  where  I  saw  ths 
ymerabio  Kowlsnii  Hill,  tho  clergyman  of  BlackfriarB 
Road  Chapel,  whose  unaffected  diicourae  and  paUi- 
aicbal  appeaiBDce  pleased  me  much. 

"  Jan.  30.— At  a  Lord  Mayor's  Court  held  at  Quid- 
hall  to  TiinniMi  damages  rEeiwctiag  the  removal  of  the 
premises  necessuy  for  tie  site  of  the  Hew  Fleet 
martet.  Saw  Mr.  Bionghani  and  Hr.  Denman  (then 
Common  Seijeant  of  the  Corporation  of  London),  both 
■o  remarkable  for  their  defence  of  the  Queen,  and 
wore  now  engaged  on  oppo«ite  sides  of  the  caee,  one 
.  regarding  the  value  of  the  extensive  pnnting  office  of 
Hr.  Taylor,  of  Shoe  Lane,  the  great  Radical.  Among 
the  witneesea  examined  w«e  Mr.  Brunei,  the  cele- 
brated engineer  of  the  un&jiehed  Thames  Tunnel,  and 
Hr.  BramaU,  tbe  patentee  of  the  Safety  locks,  &c  I 
preferred  the  smooth  dedamatioD  of  Ur.  Dsaman  to 
the  rough  speech  of  bis  great  antagonist;  indeed  the 
latter  was  out  of  hit  element  here,  aa  bia  peculiar 

Sowers  were  afEirded  no  opportunity  for  development, 
remarked  a  very  disagreeable  habit  of  the  latter  in 
twitching  up  bia  upper  lip,  which  rendered  his  natu- 
rally rallow  coanteaance  atill  more  disagreeable.  I 
had  howerer  a  subsequent  opportunity  of  diseovering 
the  ^1  exceltencos  of  this  gentleman,  as  I  heard  pxrt 
of  his  celebrated  speech  on  introducing  his  plan  for 
the  amendment  of  the  laws  and  courts  of  justice  in 
bis  place  in  ParliamenC. 

"  February  6.— Went  for  the  first  lime  to  Tatter- 
aall's  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  the  racing  stad  of 
the  late  Duke  of  York  with  bis  carriages,  dogs,  har- 
ness, &C.,  were  disposed  of  by  auction — an  immense 
crowd — all  the  sporting  people  ihore— a  great  oon- 


brated  stallion,  sold  for  1.1(10  guineas.  His  Majesty 
George  IV.  purchased  some  of  tho  horses  throuRh  the 
agency   of  Mr.  Grerille,   in  whose  name  tho  King's 

"Febraary28. — This  day  ivas  present  at  the  first 
annual  general  moelirg  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
London  University.  Lord  Aucklaail  was  the  chair- 
man. SawthereLordF.  Loroson  Gowor.  translator  of 
Faust,  &c,  Dr.  Gilchrist,  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
Jos,  Hume,  John  Bowring,  translator  of  tho  lyric 
poetry  of  several  Continental  languages,  editor  of  the 
WettTTiiruiar  ifniinD,  and  above  all  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  poet,  principal  promoter  if  he  be  not  actually  the 
fonnder  of  this  Institation.  Ho  addreased  what  ha 
termed  a  valedictory  speech  to  the  members  as  be  was 
tJiea  aboDtr  to  proceed  for  some  time  to  Scotland.  He 
is  a  small  man  with  a  broad  but  not  vulgar  foce,  bis 
voice  melodious,  but  very  little  indicalioa  of  genius 
about  his  face,  the  fomb^d  eicefited." 


KOm  or  XRATKL, 


Thr  Iceland  Sulphur  and  Eruption  Expedition 
haa  been  heard  of  from  Hiisavlk,  North  Icelanij. 
Captain  Burton  had  organised  the  party  as  foU 
Ions: — Captain  Burton,  Birector  General -,  Com- 
miaaioneT  and  Treasurer,  Hr.  Kent ;  Jiiger,  or 
Hunter,  Mr.  W.  C.  Baldwin  ;  Master  of  the  Horse, 
Mr.  Tennant;  Commissary  General,  Mr.  Jobn- 
Htone ;  Laud  'IWiaport  Quartermaster  and  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  C.  Lock ;  Survevor  General  and  As- 
sistant, Mr.  G.  F.  Cole  and  !Mr.  W.  Hope ;  Geoto- 
Kt-General,  Mr.  Germon  Green ;  Manager  and 
ipector-Oeneral,  Mr.  Slimou. ,  This  litUe  party 
chartered  tbe  ateamer  Fife»hire,  and  sailed  ftoia 
Leith  <:ffi  July  6,  arrived  at  Hiiaavik  on  the  11th, 
will  Btny  fourteen  davs  in  IceUnd,  start  to  ratam 
on  tbe  Sjth,  and  will  be  in  London  on  the  30th 
inEtaiit.  They  experienced  very  heavy  weatber 
north  of  Scotland. 

NaiH  Sma,  the  head  Pandit  at  the  office  of 
the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survfr  of  India,  haa 
juat  completed  a  most  remarkable  ronte  gurvej 
from  Ladak  to  Lhasa  by  a  more  northern  line  than 
any  previously  stirveyed.  Thence  he  made  hie 
way  to  the  oast,  struck  the  Brahmapntra  at  a 
lower  point  than  any  at  which  it  had  been  pre- 
vionsly  exnlored,  and  eventually  emerged  into  the 
AsBam  Valley  by  way  of  Tawsng  and  Udalgiri. 
Beaide  giving  important  infbrmation  coocemiQg 


a  hitherto  perfectly  tmknown  portion  of  Great 
Tibet,  his  work  will  enable  geographers  to  laT 
down  the  middle  course  of  the  Bmbmaputra  with 
some  pretenmon  to  accuracy. 

Herb  Mabjio,  the  Auatro-Hungarian  member 
of  Colonel  Gordon's  Nile  expedition,  has  reported 
to  the  Vienna  Geonaphical  Society  the  particulars 
of  a  journey  made  by  him  for  a  distance  of  150 
milee  to  tbe  south-west  of  Lado,  the  point  whither 
Gordon  has  moved  his  headquarters  in  consequence 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  Gondokoro.  This  journey 
of  Mamo's  brought  him  to  the  Makraka  territory, 
the  mount^ns  01  which  Dr.  Schweinfurth  had  seen 
to  the  eastward  of  Baginri  in  the  course  of  his 
tiavels.  The  natives  met  here  by  Mama  resembled, 
in  respect  of  their  diminutive  stature,  their  lighter 
colour  and  their  general  habits,  the  Niaih-Niama 
of  Dr.  Schweinfuith,  Herr  Marno  has  sect  home 
details  of  a  ronte  survey  laid  down  by  him,  to- 

Kther  with  some  observations  for  latitnde  and 
iling-point ;  he  has  also  constructed  two  maps 
which  are  being  reproduced  by  tbe  cartographras 
of  the  Vienna  Society. 

Thb  AUgemeine  Zritung  learns  from  its  corre- 
spondent at  Jerusalem  that  the  German  (WUrtem- 
berg)  colony,  which  has  been  located  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  haa  already  com- 
pleted several  houses,  while  others  near  the 
entrance  to  the  plain  of  Haphium  are  nearly  ready 
for  occupation.  As  soon  sa  the  summer  heats 
are  over,  tbe  new  German  church  will  be  begun 
under  the  direction  of  a  Berlin  architect,  and  the 
schools,  which  are  attended  by  about  fifty  children, 
will  be  enlai^d.  The  colonists  have  o^^ised  a 
Hystam  of  daily  coach  communication  between 
ieSa  and  Jerusalem,  which  is  calculated  to  benefit 
travellers  quite  as  much  as  the  resident  emigrants. 

Tb£  Nm-d-PreuMMche  Zeitung  announces  the 
appearance  of  the  African  locust,  {Acridium 
rmgrntorium  or  Aegyptiaaim)  in  tho  fields  of 
Kerzendorf,  on  the  Berlin  and  Anhalt  railway, 
where  these  destructive  creatures  have  laid  waste 
extensive  tracts  of  land  covered  with  good  crops 
of  grass  and  grain.  The  proprietor  of  the  Kerzen- 
dorf lands  brought  large  numbers  of  workmen 
into  his  fields,  and  succeeded  io  destroying  the 
insects  before  they  could  escape,  bv  having 
numerous  ditches  or  canals  dug,  into  which  they 
could  be  swept,  and  then  covered  with  Ume ;  but 
this  method  of  destruction  is  only  applicable 
where  the  insects  have  not  attuned  tiieir  Aill 
growth,  and  consequently  are  not  yet  able  to  rise 
in  swarms.  The  havoc  wrought  by  these  creatures 
is  so  excessive  that  the  German  papets  strongly 
urge  the  necessity  of  State  intervention  to  arrest 
tbe  threatened  danger  of  their  attacks,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  district  or  communal 
autboritiee  should  organise  a  system  of  protective 
measures  against  their  further  advance,  which  is 
generally  so  rapid  and  sudden  that  it  defies  all 
ordinary  methods  of  resistance. 
,  Db,  Jaiies  D,  DAlfi,  in  a  paper  in  the  Amsri- 
eaa  Jounuii  o^  Science  and  Artt,  throws  discredit 
on  Dr,  Koch's  evidence  with  reftard  to  the  con- 
temporaneity of  Man  and  the  Mastodon  in  Mis- 
souri, Dr.  Bana  considera  the  evidence  adduced 
by  Koch  as  very  donhtfal,  but  adds  :  "  The  con- 
temporaneity clumed  will  probably  be  shown  to 
be  true  fi^r  North  America  oy  future  discoveries, 
if  not  alre«dy  so  established,  for  Man  existed  in 
Europe  longoefore  the  extinction  of  the  American 
Mastodon." 

Mb,  F.  W.  Putitak,  the  Director  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Archaeolopr  and  Ethnology,  has 
come  across  decided  traces  of  the  human  occupa- 
tion of  some  of  the  Kentucky  caves.  The  Salt 
Cave  approaches  the  Mammoth  Oave  in  the  size 
of  its  lumbers  \  in  one  of  its  principal  avenues 
were  to  be  traced  tbe  ancient  fire-places  both  for 
hearths  and  lights.  The  latter  were  small  piles 
of  stones,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  receive  the 
bundle  of  dried  faggots.  Some  of  these,  tied  with 
twiMed  bark,  were  lonnd,  and  in  a  amall  chamber 


tbe  dry  soil  showed  imprints  of  sandalled  fbet.  A 
l&Ilge  number  of  eastniff  sandals  were  foimd, 
made  of  finely  braided  and  twisted  leave*  and 

Soke  interesting  remarks  on  the  various  mate- 
rials used  in  writing  and  avulable  for  the  manu- 
iacture  of  paper  in  Bengal  are  made  by  Deputy 
Magistrate  Hem   Chunder   Kerr  in  his  recently- 

C'nted  Report  on  Bast  Lidia  Products,  When 
ves  and  bark  were  first  used  by  the  Hindus  for 
writing  upon  is  a  disputed  question ;  the  late  Dr. 
Goldstilcker,  in  his  learned  essay  on  P£oini,  fixes 
the  date  at  many  centories  before  the  Ohriatian 
era.  Within  the  last  twelve  hundred  years  three 
species  of  palm  have  yielded  the  bulk  of  the 
writing  material.  Before  that  the  inner  bark  of 
the  bhuij  tree  was  most  in  use,  and  allueions  to  it 
are  met  with  in  works  2,000  yeata  old.  The 
early  Aijans,  in  their  settlements  in  the  Punjab 
and  alon^  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  must  hav« 
found  this  material  ready  at  hand,  and  have  em- 
pbyed  it  for  various  purposes  of  domestic 
economy,  as  well  as  for  writing.  At  present  ita 
use  is  hmited  to  tbe  lining  of  hooka-snakes  and  to 
writing  amulets  on,  which  are  enclosed  in  K^ld, 
silver,  or  copper  brads,  and  borne  on  tiie  body  as 
charms  a^nst  evil  innuencea.  For  this  purposa 
the  bark  is  held  in  high  esteem  on  account  of  its 
lasting  quality,  for,  though  thin  and  fragile  to 
look  at,  it  lasts  for  centuries  without  decav ;  a 
piece  about  3,000  years  old  is  said  to  hare  teen 
lonnd  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  Bhuddist  tope,  Tbe 
Hindus  have  used  paper  for  writing  upon  for 
twelve  centuries  at  least,  having  leamt  its  usa 
most  probably  from  the  Chinese,  who,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting,  discovered  tiie  art 
of  making  paper  with  vegetable  fibres,  reduced  ^ 
maceration  and  poundiqg  into  a  pulp,  about  2,000 
years  ago, 

W£  understand  that  Dr,  Leitner's  forthcomiiw 
work  on  Dardistan  will  contain  a  map  compiled 
by  Mr.  E.  G,  Ravenatein,  F,R.G.S., f^m  anumbec 
of  native  itineraries  collected  by  Dr.  Leitner  during 
his  brief  stay  in  that  mountainous  re^on.  The 
itineraries  traverse  tbe  districts  of  Ohitral  Yassin, 
Gilgit  and  Ohilaa,  abutting  on  the  north-western 
&intier  of  Kashmir,  and  having  been  sldlfolly 
combined  with  each  other  and  with  the  fixed 
points  determined  by  Captain  Carter's  triangula- 
tioD  west  of  the  Inous,  unite  in  forming  a  map 
which  will,  we  believe,  prove  valuable  to  Indian 
political  officers  and  geographers  in  generaL 


BISHOP  THIBLW^LL, 


Amothkr  historic  name  haa  passed  away  from 
among  us,  another  link  with  the  past  been  fioallf 
sundered.  Bom  seventy-eight  years  ago,  Keh(n> 
Oonnop  Thirlwall  haa  token  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  bringing  about  that  transformation  of 
thought  and  loiowledge  which  makes  it  so  hard 
for  us  to  realise  the  world  of  only  fifty  years  back. 
His  was  one  of  those  rare  caaee  in  vnich  the  pre- 
cocious child  grows  up  into  the  man  of  strong, 
clear  brain,  who  retuns  his  taculUea  uneloadea 
and  vigorous  into  a  ripe  old  age,  Amoiu  ths 
curiosities  of  literature  is  a  volume  published  in 
lti09,  and  called  Primitine,  m-  Etumi  and  Poanm 
on  varioia  tubjecU  by  C.  T.,  Eleven  Yean  o/Aget 
the  Preface  hy  Au  Father  T.  ThiHwaU.  It  is  «. 
work  of  high  promise,  and  the  Bishop's  fiituro 
history  shows  that  it  must  be  distinguished  from 
similar  displays  of  parental  aSection.  At  Cam- 
bridge young  Thirlwall  became  Craven  Scholar 
and  Bell's  Scholar  in  ]81fi,  and  Senior  Chancellor'a 
Medallist  in  1818,  and  after  obtaining  a  Fellow- 
ship at  Trinity  College,  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1826,  The  Uhurch,  however,  enticed  him  from 
the  study  of  law,  and  he  was  ordained  in  1B28, 
and  soon  afterwards  preferred  to  the  living  c^ 
Kirby  Underdale,  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  in  the 
retirement  of  his  country  rectory  that  tbe  beet 
part  of  hie  literary  work  was  done.  Tbe  2tKory 
o/Oreec4 — onwhichhiaelaim  to  theramambrBiMs 
at  poaterity   munly   reato — was  fint  pabliahed 
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in  L^rdner's  Oabmet  Encycb^atdia  (1886-47), 
nnfortunatel;  about  the  same  tune  as  Mr.  Orote's 
■Qik  on  die  same  subject.  Bishop  Thirlwfill 
was  •moog  the  first  to  reoogniEe  the  meritg  of  that 
^ilendid  monument  of  psTtiaaDHhip :  but  it  may 
be  qneatioDed  whetlier  from  a  punl;  historictJ 
point  of  view  his  own  history  is  not  the  more 
Talnabltt,  However,  utilitarianism  and  demo- 
oatic  prineiplu  were  in  ikshion,  and  it  was 
jneritkble  that  the  writarwbo  comlnned  critical 
power  vritli  the  warmth  of  modem  contnreraj 
should  eclijMe  (at  aU  events  for  a  time)  the  iij 
light  and  jadicul  caLokneea  of  his  rival.  Another 
nsolt  of  these  Venn  of  reat  was  a  translation  of 
Schleiennachera  Qoipd  of  St.  Luke,  which  was 
published  anonymously.  The  methods  and  con- 
dicHons  of  Oennan  eritidam  broke  rudely  upon 
IJvliih  orthodoxy,  and  the  Introduction,  in 
whidi  the  translator  was  believed  to  have  ac- 
cented the  principles  of  his  author,  was  visited 
with  a  Idnd  of  greater  axcommunicatioa.  In 
those  days  excommunication  by  the  higher 
powera  meant  oblivion;  there  were  no  cheap 
periodicals  to  prick  the  public  into  a  feverish. 
Wt  of  theological  disputation  and  to  determine 
the  limits  of  orthodoxy ;  and  so  lukewarm  was  the 
interest  felt  in  the  matter,  that  this  precursor  of 
Beca  Homo  remsined  undiscovered  and  unknown. 
A.  story,  however,  is  told  of  Lord  Helboume  after 
his  sppointmeat  of  Mr.  Thirlwall  to  the  see  of  St. 
Davids  in  1840,  which  would  ahow  that  the  secret 
had  ooied  out  in  some  quarters.  "  I  have  done  yon 
a  &voaT,"  eud  the  Premier ;  "would  you  do  me  a 
&voiir  in  rstiim  P "  Of  course  the  Bishop  ex- 
presKd  his  willingnees.  <'  What  in  the  world, 
Iben,  made  you  translate  that  book  of  Schleier- 
'     '  ""        s  tha   awkward  request.      When 


the  Bishop  again  translated  from  Oi 
in  the  safer  province  of  bistorv,  and  in  conjunction 
witb  Archdeacon  Hare,  Niebiihr's  Bomtm  Sittory 
being  the  work  chosen.  Of  lale  years,  however, 
he  wrote  little  on  ancient  history  beyond  some 
papers  for  the  Roysl  Society  of  Literature,  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  president ;  but  his  puV 
hshed  letters,  cbarfree  and  sermonB,  to  eay  nothing 
of  his  &mous  speech  on  the  Irish  Ohureh  in  1S69, 
show  tJie  keen  insight  with  which  he  was  studying 
ind  moulding  contemporary  history.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  whi(^  to  sdmire  moat  in  these — the  stem 
logic  which  leaves  his  adversary  no  door  of  escape, 
or  the  searchina,  crushing  sarcasm  which  destroys 
what  the  l(K|ic  has  left ;  while  the  impartial  fair- 
ii«<B  and  judicial  spirit  of  the  chargsa  made  them 
of  special  value  in  an  age  of  religious  controversy- 
Two  lectures,  also — ^an  Inaugural  Addreu  to  the 
f^Ooaoj^icai  Inititaiiim  of  Edinburgh  (1661),  end 
one  on  TAeAdvoTUagetof  Literary  and  Scienl^  In- 
rtiitii»M/orotfaa«e«(ia60)— ought  to benoliced; 
ud  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Bishop  was  for 
long  one  of  the  editors  of  the  CmnbriMe  Phito- 
logieal  Sfuaaim,  From  the  first  he  had  taken  a 
lading  part  in  the  work  of  the  Company  for 
lievising  the  Old  Testament,  end  it  was  while  he 
<nt  eneaged  upon  his  notes  on  the  text  of  Isaiah 
that  his  sight  finally  &iled  and  the  pen  slipped 
from  his  paralysed  fingers.  Those  who  have  iDeen 
lasociated  with  him  in  this  labour  best  know 
the  depth  and  thoroughness  of  his  knowledge  of 
Ilebrew.  But  the  caUlo^e  of  his  libnuy,  sold 
last  year,  would  of  itself  indicate  his  wide  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  study  of  language,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  progress  of  modem  scientific 
Philology.  It  is  for  others  to  speak  of  his  kind- 
liness of  heart,  and  of  the  care  which  set  apart  a 
portion  of  his  yearly  revenue  for  the  improvement 
of  the  houses  of  his  clergy.  For  us  it  is  sad  to 
think  tliat  hie  last  days  were  not  free  from  do- 
mestic trouble,  and  that  it  was  forbidden  him  to 
die  in  working  harness. 


X.  AIHANABB  CoacflBSL  TILS. 

Is  Athanase  Joaud  Ooquerel,  who  died  last  Sun- 
day at  the  Mrly  age  of  fifty-fivs,  French  Pro- 
tcMuitiam  and  Uberol  thought  have  sustained  a 
loM  tbay  nn  ill  affiwd.    Since  the  death  of  his 


&ther,  the  well-known  deputy  and  miniater  of  the 
same  name,  in  1668,  he  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
party  which  clums  to  carrf  on  tha  old  French 
Proteetont  traditions  of  freedom  and  rsidstonce  to 
the  im^ition  of  testa  and  subscription  sucfa  bb 
tha  ill-judged  intolerance  of  Ouiiot  and  his  sec- 
tion has  endeavoured  to  force  upon  the  church. 
Like  bis  younger  brother  U.  Etienne  Coquerel, 
whose  name  vrill  he  fiuniliar  to  readers  of  the 
AcADBMT,  he  followed  hia  father's  example  bV 
entering  the  ministry,  and  the  eloquence  and 
power  of  his  sermons  gained  him  a  widespread 
popularity.  He  was  for  some  time  chief  editor  of 
the  Lien,  but  in  1862  took  a  prominent  part  in 
starting  the  Nouveile  Itevaa  de  Thialogie,  tiie  first 
journal  of  scientific  theology  which  bad  appeared 
in  France.  It  was  his  article  on  Kenan's  Vie  d« 
Jiiu»  in  this  periodical  in  1864  that  brought  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  the  Paris  Consistory,  and  in 
spite  of  a  sympathatic  address  from  the  conitrega- 
tion  of  Anduie,  and  an  enthusiastic  reception 
among  the  Protestants  of  the  South,  he  was 
forbidden  to  exercise  hia  ministerial  fimctions. 
Ha  had  already  published  a  number  of  aermons, 
besides  two  aeries  of  Senmnt  at  ffomiUa  (1868), 
a  monograph  on  the  Massscre  of  St  Barthotomsw 
nmn,  and  a  Fffcit  de  TEglite  riformie  de  Parit 
(1862),  which  baa  a  permanent  value.  His  fame 
as  a  literary  artist,  however,  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Jean  Colas  et  ta  Familit,  in  which  he  gives  the 
history  of  that  great  ecclesiastical  crime  com- 
mitted at  Toulouse,  and  so  scathingly  exposed  by 
Voltaire.  English  readers  will  know  him  beet  by 
the  translation  of  his  work  on  Relirioua  Art  in 
Italy,  to  which  he  wrote  the  preface — English 
(which  he  had  learnt  from  his  maternal  aunt  Mrs. 
Williama)  being  as  familiar  to  him  as  French. 
Among  his  other  productions  may  be  mentioned 
Lt  CalMicitnu  et  h  Protettantiime  amadSrit  data 
iew  origins  «i  Imir  dfaeioppemant  (1864),  La 
Chariti  tone  Peur  and  Poarqiioi  la  France  n'ett- 
tUe  pat  Protettante  (1B66),  Libret  Htudei  and  Lq 
Conscience  et  la  Foi  (1867),  and  the  new  periodi- 
cal La  I0>re  Secherche,  which  is  designed  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  Nouvdle  Revue  de  Thfoiogie,  could 
hardly  have  been  founded  without  his  support. 
Since  1872,  when  a  narrow  majority  attempted  to 
impose  a  confession  of  faith  on  their  brother 
^tors,  M.  Coquerel  had  held  services  in  the  Salle 
St.  Andrfi,  and  it  was  here,  after  a  long  abseuce 
through  ill-health,  that  he  preached  his  Isst  ser- 
mon a  few  Sundays  ago  to  a  large  and  e^r 
audience.  Ha  was  a  liberal  in  politics  as  well  ss 
in  religion,  but  his  views  were  marked  by  a 
sobriety  and  moderation  which  we  do  not  always 
meet  with  in  Fiance.  The  addresses  be  delivered' 
durin)r  the  siege  of  Paris,  however,  show  that  this 
was  not  due  to  any  lock  of  enthusiasm.  Alwaya 
ready  to  help  others,  one  of  his  last  acte  was  in 
behalf  of  the  families  of  the  victims  of  the  Zenith 
balloon ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  will  be 
missed  more  in  public  or  in  private  life. 

A.  H.  Saice. 


statues  in  honour  of  Orteliua  and  Mercator,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Ruelens,  the  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels,  that  additional  iclat  would 
be  given  to  their  inauguration  if  a  meeting  of 
geographers  were  convened  to  celebrate  the  event. 
This  idea,  favourably  received  by  many  eminent 
geographers,  waa  the  origin  of  tha  firat  Inter- 
national Oeogrsphical  Congress,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  at  Antwerp  in  1870  if  the  Franco- 
German  war  had  not  unfortunately  broken  out, 
and  Geography  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
higher  intereata  involved  in  the  great  continental 
struggle.  The  Congress  was  postponed  till  the 
following  year,  but  even  then  the  political  horiton 
had  not  sufficiently  cleared  to  allow  of  that  cordial 
co-operation  on  all  sides  which  ie  necessary  to  the 
success  of  an  international  undertaking.  Stilt, 
the  Antwerp  Gongresa  was  not  without  it*  fruitt  • 


many  inteKating  i 


td,  and  i 


discussions  whii^  followed  attantk>n  was  directed 
to  important  pointa  connected  with  teneatrial 
suence  and  tha  yarions  tystems  ttf  gac^r^hical 
instruction}  hints  useful  to  those  engaged  in 
manufacture  and  commerce  were  thtown  out ;  the 
geographers  of  difiereut  ooontriee  had  an  oppoitn- 
nity  of  meeting  each  other  and  of  ensaging  in 
th(»e  friendly  conveiwtions  which  not  unfreqnently 
lead  to  gnat  reealts ;  and  lundry  promises  of  pro- 
gress, in  one  direction  or  another,  were  mada 
which,  though  they  may  not  have  been  kept,  could 
not  fiul  for  Uie  moment  to  give  a  freeh  impetus  to 
the  study  of  geography.  Let  us  add  that  visitors 
were  received  with  much  emprmement,  and  that 
the  prooeedings  were  honoured  on  one  occanon 
with  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  whose 
inteceet  in  geogn^hy  is  well  known. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  Antwerp  Oom- 
mittee  should  come  to  the  conclumon  that  the 
Oongress  would  gain  greatly  in  interest  if  an 
exhibition  ware  formed  in  connexion  with  it,  to 
show  the  progress  made  in  cartography,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  geodetical  and  mathematical  in- 
etrumante ;  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be  mode  of 
the  various  systems  of  geographical  instruction  in 
use  in  foreign  countries,  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  best  geographical  works,  and  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  progress  of  gewpraphical 
science  during  the  last  lew  centuries.  The  sama 
causes  which  afiected  the  success  of  the  Oongreee 
had  tlieir  infinence  on  the  Exhibition,  which 
failed  to  realise  the  expectations  formed  of  it ; 
and,  if  we  except  a  fine  collection  of  the  tAA  geo- 
graphical pubhcatioQS  of  Amsterdam,  and  soma 
good  facsimiles  of  anient  maps,  contained  little 
of  interest.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  cer- 
tain awards  were  made,  and  Livingstone,  Oamier, 
and  Lesseps  were  honoured  vrith  special  medals. 

Before  separating  the  membere  of  the  Antwerp 
Oongress  instructed  their  committee  "to  place 
tiiemselves  in  communication  with  other  countries 
with  a  view  of  inducing  some  town  to  continue 
the  work,  and  organise  a  second  geographical 
congress.''  The  eventual  result  of  this  resolution 
won  that,  after  a  eertein  amount  of  hasitadon,  the 
Paris  Geographical  Sjciaty  accepted  the  reeponai- 
bility  of  making  arrangements  for  a  second  meet- 
ing nt  Paris.  A  committee  wsa  formed  and  sub- 
committees appointed  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
organisation;  a  general  circular  was  issued  in 
March  1874,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a 
paper  containing  a  list  of  questions,  drawn  up  by 
A  special  sub-committee,  and  approved  by  the 
scientific  section  of  the  general  committee,  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  tha  Congress  for  discus- 
sion. From  the  commencement  the  proposed 
Congress  received  the  cordial  support  of  Marshal 
MftcMahon,  and  many  of  the  moet  eminent  man  of 
science  in  France  hastened  to  enroll  their  namee 
on  the  list  of  members.  The  idea  was  equally 
well  received  by  the  several  public  departments 
and  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Pans,  each  of 
which  showed  its  interest  in  a  practical  way  by 
voting  laroe  grants  of  money  to  enable  the  pro 
moten  of  the  Congress  to  make  it  worthy  of 

The  Paris  Committee  decided  upon  following 
the  good  example  of  Antwerp,  pod  at  once  com- 
menced the  necessary  preparati"n8  for  holding^  an 
axhiWtion  which  should  be  open  before,  during, 
and  after  the  seasioa  of  the  Congress.  Oirenlars 
were  issued  to  intending  exhibitors,  and  they  met 
with  such  a  ready  responae  that  the  committee 
were  obliged  to  search  for  a  more  commodions 
biulding^an  they  had  at  first  contemplated ;  in 
this  difficulty  they  bad  recourse  to  the  French 
Oovemment,  who  generously  placed  at  their  dia- 
poeal  the  south  wing  of  the  Tuilerias,  then  in 
process  of  restoration.  This  work,  however,  was 
not  sufficientiy  advanced  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  enter  upon  immediate  possession,  and  they  fbit 
themselves  compelled  to  poatpone  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  to  jQlyl6,BDdthrtof  theOongren 
to  August  1. 
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Tlieie  dates  hsve  been  adhered  to  under  diffi- 
cnltiea  Thick  viyaid  have  damped  the  arAota  of 
most  penoQB;  but  under  the  «Mtg«tie  Preeideiicj 
of  Vuo-Adaunil  Baron  ie  la  Sonel^  le  Nbi^, 
ike  I^addant  of  the  Paris  Oet^mphical  Society, 
the  OaauBitte*  wmfied  Btaadilj-  onwud,  and  on 
tiie  15th  the;  had  their  reward  in  seeing  the 
Exhibitioii  formally  opened  and  the  rootns  wsll 
filled  not  only  -with  a  very  important  ooUectioo  of 
fnry  tiling  relating  to  geographical  Bciraice,  but 
with  Tintors  anxioue  to  see  and  examine  what 
had  be«)  bioi^bt  toother  for  their  inatructian 
and  amusemwit.  It  is  hardly  oeceaaary  to  say  of 
a  Freooh  Exhibition  that  it  in  a  BQceeesftil  one, 
and,  judging  from  the  inteiieet  taken  in  it  by  the 
pnUic,  who  on  Sunday  last  thronged  every  room 
to  overflowiag,  a  verj^  gnat  auceaaa.  There  have, 
however,  been  certain  disappointmenta  or  mis- 
underHtandinge  which  must  toid  to  alknr  the 
gnti&oataoa  whicb  the  committee  cannot  ftil  to 
bel  at  tiw  result  of  thair  laboun.  Tlie  G«rman 
Staff  have  not  contributed  any  ■pecimeiiB  of  theii 
well-known  work  or  of  the  TopogiapUeal  Map 
of  FroMa;  tiie  United  States  is  praeticallj  on- 
i^wenCed;  and  "perfide  Albion,  after  tuving 
Htindily  rafuaed  to  take  any  part  in  the  Congreaa 
or  E^t^tim,  under  Kane  anddwi  impnlae  ap- 
pointed a  conunianowr  the  day  aftar  the  extreme 
Smit  allowed  for  the  reeevtion  of  articles  for  ex- 
UUlJon  had  elapsed,  efeetuallr  excluding  our 
giaat  private  geognphical  establiahmente  firom 
mj  putidpation  in  what  ia  ewtidnl;  the  most 
nmukable  colledioB  of  objeeta  connected  with 
gaagraphieal  sdenee  that  has  hitherto  bean  gathered 
temthar  under  one  ioo£ 

The  te««<xis  for  this  partial  failuia,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  an  not  for  to  seek :  the  Oongraea  and 
SsUhitaon  an  ^vtinetly  prirate  undertaJdngs, 
tliongh  under  tiw  patronage  of  the  French  Oovem- 
mant ;  the  invitations  and  circidars  wei«  issued 
by  the  Paris  Oeographical  Society,  and  govern- 
ments natuially  hautate,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
ppvate  sqdel^  howerer  distinguished,  to  toke  anj 
official  part  in  proceedings  which  may  commit 
then)  to  certain  unee  of  action  involving  coosidei^ 
aUe  expense  withoat  any  appaisnt  adequate 
Mtnm.  In  our  own  country  thwe  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  certain  confusion  between  dalegatee 
to  th8_  Congiees  who  would  be  expected  to  expreas 
tilB  views  of  Oovemment  on  the  subjects  dig~ 
cussed,  and  a  eonuoissioner  to  the  Exhibition 
whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  watch  over 
Btitish  intereerte,  and  see  that  the  rooms  allotted 
to  the  British  section  were  filled  witii  specimens 
which  should  give  a  fair  iiulication  of  the  preamt 
rtate  at  geographical  science  in  Qraat  Britain  and 
har  coloniae.  The  taid;^  decision  of  our  Govem- 
nunt  to  appoint  a  oomnusaioBer  is  mattoi  for  much 
ngret.  as  had  it  not  been  for  the  coortesv  of  the 
Ffeocn  Oommittee  in  extending  the  period  for  Uie 
leccpldon  of  specimens,  the  walls  of  tiie  ^itish 
nobon  would  have  bew  almost  a  blank. 

Tke  lUInbition  octnipiea  a  large  portion  of  the 
nnth  wing  of  the  TuUeriee,  bat  even  m»  was 
tenai  mnificient,  and  the  terraee  which  runs 
•long  the  soath  side  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  was  set  apart  for  objects  which  could  be 
placed  in  the  open  air,  and  for  temporary  bnildings 
elected  by  those  countriea  which  had  not  snfllcient 
^ace  allotted  to  them  in  the  Tuileriw. 

^le  ohjects  sent  for  exhibition  ai«  claMed  nnder 
•even  groups  or  headings,  viz. : — L  Mathematical 
Geography,  Qeodeev,  and  Topography ;  U.  Hy- 
diogruky;  III.  Physical  Geography,  Ueteoro- 
logy,  Ac. :  rV.  Historical  Geography,  Ethnol*^, 
Ac.;  V.  Eumomic,  Comtnereiai,  and  Statistical 
Oeogiwihv ;  VX  Geographical  Instruction ;  and 
Vn.  loploiations,  S^entific,  Oommercial,  and 
Tourist  Voyages.  The  arrangement  in  the  build- 
ing is  by  couutrise,  and  it  was  at  one  time  pro- 
pMed  to  claMfy  the  articlce  in  each  room  accord- 
mff  to  the  seven  gronps,  bat  this  was  open  to  the 
objeetaoB  that  the  importance  of  individual  col- 
lactiona  would  be   diminished  by  seal'  '' 

objects  exhibited,  and  no  countrj 


attempted  it  The  committee  have  issued  a  pro- 
vidoiul  catalogue  which  we  must  say  is  capable 
of  much  improvement ;  the  same  system  of 
arruigement  and  clean  ficatioa  has  not  beea 
adopted  in  the  catalogues  of  each  country, 
and  fiwnlity  of  reference  baa  not  been  snf- 
firiently  consulted.  To  explain  our  mean- 
ing, we  may  not«  that  in  some  CDuntriee  all 
objects  are  entered  in  the  catalogue  under  the 
group  to  which  they  belong,  i<hile  in  others  they 
are  found  under  the  name  of  the  exhibitor ;  bo  too 
in  some  countriea  the  national  surveys  have  been 
classed  under  Group  I.,  in  other*  under  Qroup  VI. 

Of  the  several  exhibitions  by  the  ditferent 
countries,  if  we  except  that  of  France,  which  has 
of  course  been  made  as  complete  as  poesible,  those 
of  Russia  and  Aiutrift-Hungaiy  are  the  most 
noteworthy,  overfiowing,  not  only  into  annexes  in 
tile  npper  storeys,  but  into  temporary  buildings 
on  the  terrace,  and  representing  very  fully  the 
state  of  geographical  science  in  those  countries. 
Germany  has  sent  a  tine  collection,  especially  frtnn 
the  weU-known  |«ivate  geograjihical  establish- 
ments which  have  done  so  much  to  diffiise  a 
knowledge  of  geography ;  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Denmark,  HoUuid,  Befgium,  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land have  also  well  ananged  collections  of  great 
merit ;  and  Spain,  Turkey,  Ohili,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  far  distant 
Japan  have  sent  contributdons. 

The  international  juries  appointed  to  select 
those  exhibitors  who  aro  to  receive  honours  and 
dutinetions  not  having  yet  made  their  awards,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  make  any  comparison 
between  the  objecte  of  the  same  class  exhibited  by 
different  countnee — this  must  be  reserved  for  a 
ftituTe  occseion ;  but  we  cannot  help  noticing  here 
with  satis&ction  that  the  collections  exhibited  by 


official  maps  and  charts  are  still  unrivalled. 

We  can,  perhaps,  best  convey  to  the  reader  a 
general  impression  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
exhibition  by  nasainff  each  country  under  review, 
and  noticing  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  romark 
in  each  of  the  several  groups. 

Xuuia  has  been  eapetnally  h:ippy  in  the  selection 
of  her  commiesioiLer,  M.  de  Ehknikof,  the  veteran 
geographer,  who  was  at  Bokhara  when  OonoUj  and 
Stoddart  met  their  untimely  end,  and  to  his  loving 
care  much  of  the  success  of  the  section  must  ba 
ascribed.  The  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  Russian  section  is 
the  collection  of  maps,  sketches,  and  photographs 
from  Oentral  Aoa,  which  conveys  a  vivid  im- 
preasion  of  the  geography,  the  people,,  and  the 
scenery  of  a  part  of  the  world  that  a  few  years 
ago  was  olinoet  a  sealed  book.  We  find  here 
maps  of  the  Trana-Caspian  district  of  the  ancioit 
bed  of  the  Oxus  (Amu  Darya),  of  the  provinceof 
Turkestan,  and  of  the  Zerefshan,  Naryn  and  Kulja 
districts;  plans  of  Taehkend,  Samarcand,  Kulia, 
Khiva,  and  other  towns;  the  results  of  the 
surveys  made  under  great  difficulty  during  the 
Ehivan  campaign,  including  itineraries  of  the 
routes  followed  by  the  several  columns,  and 
Golonel  Skobelers  daring  reconnaissance  in  the 
Turkman  Steppe ;  and  the  recent  surveys  of 
portions  of  the  Ust  Urt  and  the  delta  of 
the  Oxus  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperial  Geographical  Society.  Among  the  pho- 
tographs is  the  great  album  of  Turkestan  in 
four  volumes,  pr^rared  by  order  of  General  Kauf- 
mann  to  illustrate  the  archaeol(^,  ethnolo^, 
industries,  and  history  of  the  province  ovecwhidi 
he  rules :  the  Qeograpbical  Society  also  contributes 
a  valuable  series  of  phot>^raphs,  and  those  who 
wish  may  study  at  ease  the  various  types  of  Cen- 
tral A^a — Kbivan  and  Bokharidt  Jews,  the  Gipsies 
of  Khiva,  Tajiks,  Uzbegs,  Kirghiz,  &c.,  as  well  as 
their  manners  and  customs,  or  admire  the  scenery 
of  the  dreary  sUppes,  the  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
lofty  ran  gee  of  Turkeetan.     We  may  also 


spirited  sketchee  made  during  Fetrovski's  ill- 
&ted  expedition  against  Khiva  u  1837,  which 


P^eaant  a  vivid  picture  of  the  hardships  attendant 

ra  winter  campaun  in  the  steppe.  There  ate 
four  caaes  of  Knivan  loot,  takmi  from  the 
palace  of  the  Khan,  consiatinff  of  roughly  finshed 
gold  ornaments,  enriched  with  pnrie,  emwalde, 
turquoise,  coral,  and  tiger  teeth. 

In  Group  I.  there  are  some  good  portable 
astronomical  and  surveying  inatrumenle;  two 
large  maps  showing  the  tngonometrical  operationa 
connected  with  the  meesorement  of  the  great  are 
of  89°,  which  extends  from  Valentin  (m  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  to  Orsk  in  Russia ;  specimens  of 
the  maps  6q  several  scales  pr^ered  by  the  War 
Department,  including  the  great  topognqihica] 
map  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  published  works  of 
Lutke,   Schubert,   and   Struve.      Under   Hydro- 

ahy  appear  two  intereeting  charts—one  of  Lake 
)ga,  with  sections  and  lines  of  equal  depth  ; 
and  a  similar  one  of  the  Caspian,  showing  in 
sddition  the  discrepamnee  in  outline  between  the 
several  surveys  executed  from  the  end  of  the 
ei^teentfa  century  tii  the  present  day ;  how  br 
these  discrepancies  are  due  to  errors  in  survey,  sad 
how  far  to  cbanf^es  in  the  form  of  tlie  sea  would 
form  an  interesting  auhject  for  examination.  In 
Group  V.  tiierais  a  good  collection  of  the  statisti- 
cal roi^  issued  by  the  public  departmeuta  in 
Russia,  conveying  to  the  eye  at  once  impieesicHia 
that  could  not  De  obtained  by  daya  of  weary 
poring  over  dry  fianres ;  and  a  m^  prepared  br 
the  Topographical  Section  of  Oienbarg,  which 
shows  in  diflerent  colours  the  routes  followed  by 
the  several  Kirghiz  tribes  in  their  winter  and 
summer  migrations.  The  last  group  includm  the 
results  of  the  travels  of  Fedchenko,  Prjevalsky, 
Semenof,  and  Severtsof ;  noble  records  of  personal 
daring  and  suoceesfol  exploration  which  made  us 
long  for  the  time  when  England  would  be  sendii^ 
out  knights  errant  of  the  same  type,  and  have  east 
away  the  system  of  naing  cat's  paws  in  the  shape  of 
Havildars  and  Mirzas  to  pluck  the  Oentral  Asian 
oheetniiia  out  of  the  fire  for  her. 

As  for  as  regards  her  maps  Kuasia  still  sseins  to 
hvour  the  system  of  dull  nesvy  colouring  which 
obscures  the  detail  without  giving  propartionate 
relief,  but  the  actual  work  of  the  survey  reflecla 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  officem  of  the  Rosnan 
Staff.  Before  leaving  Russia  we  would  diaw 
attention  to  the  excellent  contributions  of  Iliina 
of  St.  Petershnrg  to  the  geological,  statistical, 
and  educational  groups,  and  to  some  characteristic 
statuettes  of  Russian  and  Central  Asian  typea  ex- 
hibited by  Sehindhelm. 

Sweilen  and  JVbrti'iii/,  whose  interests  are  watdted 
over  by  no  less  than  six  commissioiieis,  contribut« 
diagrsms  of  the  great  triangnlation  of  the 
country,  and  specimens  of  the  maps  on  various 
scales  prepared  by  the  ofilicers  or  the  general 
Staff,  with  examples  of  some  of  the  processes 
used  in  the  production  of  maps.  In  Group  II. 
are  the  goremment  chaits,  patent  Ii^,  deep  se& 
sounding  apparatus,  aai  special  charts  of  the 
fishing  banks  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 

In  Group  III.  there  is  a  useful  map,  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  meteorological  stations  in 
Norway,  and  indicating  by  colour  the  instruments 
in  use  at  each  station ;  ss  well  as  one  of  painful  in- 
terest on  which  can  be  traced  the  havoc  nhich  has 
been  wrought  among  the  Norwegian  churches  by 
thunderstorms.  The  same  country  contributes 
what  is  perhaps  the  principal  feature  of  the  joint 
exhibition — a  very  clear  and  well  executed  series 
of  stetisticsl  mans  on  which  are  shown  details 
connected  with  the  population,  such  aa  marriagea, 
illegitimate  births,  deaths,  emigration,  immi- 
gration, &c. ;  forests,  fiaheries,  mines,  &c.,  and  the 
operations  of  the  mercantile  mnrine.  Maps  of 
this  class  can  rarely  be  produced  except  by  a 
government  department  naving  the  necessary 
machinery,  and  we  fear  it  will  be  long  before 
England,  which  leaves  ao  much  to  private  enter-. 
prise,  will  be  provided  with  a  similar  series  of 
maps  to  illustrate  the  heavy  volumes  of  statistica 
which  ve  annually  inoieeung  in  number.  Under 
,  Group    VXL  are    clMsed— a  cast  of  the  great 
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meteorite,  fonnd  b;  NotdenakicJd  in  Qreenlaad  ;  a 
wllectioD  of  objects  brooght  bj  tha  Gulf  Straun 
W  the  sboree  of  Spitzbugra  ;  and  the  results  of 
:te  Swedish  eipeditiouB  to  Spitzbei^en  And  Jui 
llajen,  aocompauied  by  a  number  of  good  photo- 
la  Ztminaritbegeceral  Staff  head  the  catalogfue 
with  epecimeos  of  the  topographical  map  of 
Denmark,  which  jields  to  none  ia  careful 
eiecution ;  and  Tepner,  of  Copenhagen,  adds 
tome  sfaeets  of  the  Cadaitral  Surrev,  which  is 
aow  more  than  half  eorapleted.  llydarography 
Mid  Meteorology  are  well  repreBented  by  the  pub- 
lications of  tho  sereral  departmantfl,  but  Group  rV. 
is  most  attractive,  including  as  it  does  many  relicB, 
on  a  sniail  wooden  cross,  of  the  ScHndinttyilin 
colonies  in  Greenland,  crania  from  the  Greeohind 
tomhf.  documeols  relating  to  the  diacoverj  of 
America  by  the  Scandinavitms,  a  collection  of 
old  works  relating  to  Greenland,  and  a  number  of 
objects  illustiatinp  the  present  life,  habite,  dresa, 
4c.,  of  the  Greenlanders.  We  must  not  forget 
to  meotioa  that  Iceland  has  forwarded  seyeral 
maps  for  Group  VI.,  and  that  the  walls  of  the 
Danish  room  are  enlivened  by  some  good  sketches 
of  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Denmark.  . 

Great  Britain — Our  own  maps  and  charts  are 
to  -well  known  that  it  is  needled  to  paittcularisa 
them  here,  and  it  will  aaflica  to  say  that  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  Ihe 
Ini^  Oi&ce,  tha  School  of  Military  Enaineering ' 
at  Chatham,  and  the  Meteorological  Office  have 
each  aenl  examples  of  their  wortt.  Unfortunately, 
the  difficnlty  about  the  Comi   '    ' 


J,  appears  t_ 

hare  left  httle  time  for  special  preparation,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  epeumena  on  the  walls 
shows  traces  of  the  haste  with  which  everything 
has  been  carried  out  Still  our  great  nation^ 
mrtey  attracts  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  the 
engiaving  of  the  one-inch  and  six-inch  maps  is 
nioch  admired  \tj  connoisseurs. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  models,  maps,  and  photo- 
gnpha  of  Jerusalem  and  Sinai,  as  well  as  a  series 
of  games,  exhibited  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  which  contain  MS.  maps  and  drawings  by 
Wilson,  Anderson,  Warren.  Oonder  and  Ganneau, 
•re  exhibited  under  Group  VII.,  and  have  excited 
much  interest,  especially  since  the  recent  attack  on 
Ueutenant  Conder  and  his  party  in  Galilee.  The 
Gei^raphical  Society  have  contributed  a  complete 
nt  of  their  nublications,  some  of  the  large  wall 
mips  BO  well  known  in  London,  instrumenta  for 
invell^rs  by  Oaptain  George,  R.n.,  and  a  case  of 
predous  documents,  the  MS.  maps  of  Beke, 
liviiffiBtone,  Burton,  Spehe,  Giant,  Petherick, 
Kiik,  Baker,  and  Ilayward.  Among  the  objects  to 
*iiuch  gei^mphers  will  turn  with  most  interest 
iR  tome  excellent  and  truthful  sketches  of  the 
Puur  and  ^Eastern  Turkestan  by  Colonel  Gordon ; 
an  inlereatinK  series  of  sketches  and  photcfpaphs 
h  Captain  Chapman,  lately  the  Secretary  to  the 
lushgsT  Hission ;  and  views  taken  in  the  Delta  of 
tie  ChniB,  by  M^or  Wood,  who  accomnanied  the 
recent  Russwn  Expedition.  Let  us  ada  that  Mr. 
Aunmamn  has  sent  his  Album  of  Ethnology  and 
Anthropology,  which  has  already  received  several 
priiea  ;  and  that  Mr.  Markham  has  forwarded  a 
■eries  of  the  mape  published   in  the  Geographical 

In  the  Britieh  section  there  are  no  instruments 
except  those  by  Captain  Geoige,  H.N.,  seat  by 
the  Oeogtaphiod  Society ;  and  two  useful  little 
isatmments  by  Captain  Ibiley,  R,N. ;  and  the  only 
repreaentstiva  of  onr  great  private  geographic^ 
eitafaliahmenta  is  Keith  Johnston,  who  sends  one 
map,  «0««'b  Map  of  the  United  Stataa."  We 
anoot  h^  regretting  that  the  private  entraprise 
<tf  Great  Britain  and  her  ooionies  should  be  us- 
rifueseated  on  such  an  occasion,  and  can  only 
bofe  that  matters  will  be  managed  better  when 
the  next  exhiUtion  takes  place. 

SaUmnd  nnder  Group  L  exhibits  a  diagram  of 
tka  trianffolation  of  Java,  and  an  ingenious  instrn- 
BBDtfay  HoUlOv  for  measuring  the  atrength  of 
nmota  hj  gslvaaiam.     Among  the  charts  in 


Group  II.  is  one  showing  the  eonrsa  which  a  ship 

should  take  in  each  month  of  the  year  on  a  voyage 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  English 
Channel.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  meteoro- 
logical and  other  worha  relating  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  possessions,  and  in  Group  IV.  choice 
and  in  some  cases  unique  editions  of  the  geo- 
graphical works  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  there  is  also 
a  copy  of  an  atlas  containing  the  oldest  maps  re- 
lating to  the  water-works  in  Holland  ;  good  &c- 
simijes  of  ancient  mt^is :  and  some  fine  old  globes 
of  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  same  section  are  several  good  specimens  of 
the  curious  Javanese  marionnettes,  representing 
persona  celebrated  in  Hindu  mythology  and  the 
ancient  history  of  Java.  The  very  excellent  maps 
of  Holland  and  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  poasee- 
nons  are  classed  under  Group  VI.,  and  those  of 
Japara,  Semarang  and  Soerakarta  in  Java,  which, 
printed  in  colour  not  sufficiently  heavy  to 
obscure  all  the  features  of  the  gTOUod,  are  charming 
specimens  of  cartography. 
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CORRESPONDEyCE. 

EmuecAir  ANnaumsa. 

Simiidai ;  July  ID.  IBTE. 
As  Etruscan  antiquities  are  a  fashionable  sub- 
ject inst  now,  a  few  notes  made  during  my  recent 
wanderiiurs 
may  be  of  interest 

AOUWKT. 

One  of  titeaa  has  a  bearing  npon  the  famons 
"owl-faeoded  deity"  of  Dr.  Schliemana.  Among 
the  black-ware  vaaes  from  Chinsi  in  the  Museum 
at  Gortona,  I  noticed  one  which  had  two  larae 
eyes  on  either  side  of  the  spout,  and  a  partul 
observer  might  earily  have  detected  in  it  the 
visage  of  an  owl.  Other  more  finished  vases,  es- 
pecially the  Ho-called  ctmopi,  have  well-moulded 
human  faces,  and  numerous  vases  allow  us  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  owl-like  faces  into  the 
latter.  As  is  well  known,  Greek  vases  occasion- 
ally have  two  large  eyea  impressed  upon  them, 
often  incongruously  introduced  among  a  group  of 
figures  J  and  Hicali  long  ago  suggested,  with  great 
plaumbility,  that  th«y  were  intended  to  avert  the 
evil  eye, 

A  prtfM  of  vases,  those  from  Ohrusi  show  least 
trace  of  foreign  inflnence;  but  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that,  if  we  want  to  study  native  Etruscan 
art,  we  must  turn  from  the  vases  to  the  bronies. 
The  art  of  potteiy-mahing  was  borrowed  by  the 
StruKaoB  from  their  neighbours,  and  even  where 
the  subject  repreaanted  was  taken  &om  the  cycle 
of  Etruacaa  mythology  it  was  thrown  into  a  , 


Onek  (or  more  rarely  Italian)  form.  The  Etrus- 
cans, however,  were  distinctively  a  metal-worMng 
people,  and  it  is  only  in  objects  of  metal  that  we 
can  look  for  an  accurate  pourtrayal  of  the  peculiar 
Etruscan  type  of  form  and  countenance. 

Another  point  that  has  struck  me  is  the  great 
likeness  that  exists  between  the  minutely-fiwshed 
bas-reliefs  that  sometimes  ran  round  the  vases 
from  Chiusi,  and  the  pictorial  carvings  of  tite 
Eskimos,  or  even  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Dordogne  caves.  Skill  and  Chinese  minutenes 
in  drawing  and  metallurgy  were,  I  should  say, 
two  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Etmscan 
people. 

Yet  another  point  Xa  which  1  wonld  draw 
attention  is  the  remarkable  gmve-stones  late^ 
found  at  La  Gertoea,  near  Bologna,  and  of  which 
Signor  Zanooni  is  puUishing  a  detailed  account. 
They  bear  both  in  form  and  (to  a  certain  extent) 
in  ornamentation  a  eingular  resemblance  to  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  Brittany  and  Scotland. 
On  the  oth^  hand,  the  bas-reliefs  sculptured  upon 
them  belong  to  the  cycle  of  Etruacan  mythology, 
and  an  Etinucui  inecnption  has  been  found  in  one 
of  the  tombs  which  contain  unburnt  skeletons. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Etruscans 
practised  both  cremation  and  burial,  and  that  an^ 
attempt  to  infer  a  dilTerence  of  race  from  this 
difference  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead  is  out  of  the 
qneatian. 

In  the  Mnseom  at  Bologna  I  noticed  a  Latin 
inscription  of  some  philological  interest.  Among 
some  Ohristian  tomD-inseriptions  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centiuy  was  one  which  began  with  the  words 
"  Fru  .  POBUBRITM  .  KBMORiAii."  Pmii.erv.-m  for 
pomitrmitj  with  the  final  denl^  dropped  and  the 
nasal  assimilated  to  the  following  letter,  is  a 
curious  instance  of  that  tendencj  which  has  made 
such  wild  havoc  vrith  the  terminal  consonants  in 
modem  French  pronunciation.       A.  H.  Satcs. 


THB   BOTAL   IHI8H   ACADEKT   AITD   KB.   VJUTLKT 

Trinity  Collage,  DDblln  :  Jajj  17,  Un. 

Your  correspondent  has  again  handled  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  with  such  apparent  familiarity  as  to  make  one 
regret  that  the  writer  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
finding  out  the  names  of  the  "  experts^  if  such 
they  weta,"  and  at  the  same  time  o£  giving  tha 
Academy  some  more  assistance  on  this  question 
than  can  be  &irly  derived  from  his  final  sentence, 
that  he  "  could  imer  it  no  advice." 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  aid  to  a  propec 
usdeistanding  of  tLe  value  of  the  coucluBion 
airived  at  by  yonr  coneepondBot  or  reviewer  (m 
yet  namelese,  which  in  this  ease  is  a  pity,  becaun 
one  does  not  know  how  &r  to  regret  Uiat  he  ia 
unable  to  "offer  advice*  to  the  Academy),  via., 
that  the  "inaccuracy  of  the  work  is  established." 

The  absolute  accnracy  of  the  work  has  never 
been  assertad,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware :  it  is  a  qoee- 
tjon  of  that  relative  accuracy  which  makes  a  work 
availaUe  for  stady,  without  in  the  Issat  freeing  a 
student  from  the  duty,  in  particular  casea,  of 
examining  the  ori^nal  MS. — i.e.,  it  ia  intended 
to  fumiah  a  carefully  axeeated  first  teaaaot^t. 
Now,  relative  accuracy  involves  a  question  of 
relation,  and  to  give  some  d^ree  of  deonitenees  to 
tter  BO  has*  as  tkk  must  be  up  to  the  yn- 
it  is  desiraW  to  enter  into  a  brief  comparuoa 


with  other  similar  work.  To  put  the  comparison 
on  •■  fair  a  gronnd  as  possible,  I  take  my  iUuttia- 
tion  from  the  transcript  of  an  Old  Irish  MS.  by  a 
Kiehic  scholar  of  repute,  and  of  idiom  Di^ 
Whitley  Stokes,  with  chsracteriatic  impetnoeity, 
has  written  that  "  he  is  tte  beet  living  Qaeus 
scholar,"  viz.,  Mr.  Hennassy.  I  shall  not  ba  mie< 
understood  as  disagreeing  with  that  opinion  -  we 
shall  have  the  better  diaace  of  deeidii^  the  qaM- 
tion  of  relative  Mcuracy. 

Mr.  Hennes^,  iitm,  in  the  Same  OWpM  ef 
Sby,  1670,  pnfclished  a  van  InteiestingartiGk  «b 
'"Om  Andaat  Iri^  Goddeasea  of   War."    On 
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p.  43  of  the  Srniu  occurs  a  q^uotntion  of  ezftctly 
four  linat,  comprifflog  thirty^vm  loordt,  and  of 
these,  tlmm  are  wrongly  tranecribed,  ioTolvins 
tte  alteration  of  Msimiteen  letters  in  the  priated 
copj ;  and  theee  erron  are  nat  owing  to  difficul- 
tiw  in  the  text,  for  none  of  the  letters  is  obscuie. 
Now,  if  the  "  best  living  Gaelic  scholar  "  can  pub- 
lish in  a  critical  review  a  pasaage  of  four  Ima  in- 
Tolvin^  MtwntMn  undeniable  mistakes,  it  is  perhaps 
not  goinctoo  far  to  hold  that  till  that  proportion 
of  error  be  diseoTeied  in  the  Acadenij's  transcript, 
this  tianacript  maj  iairly  be  reRarded  aa  undeserv- 
ing of  atter  condemnation.  That  such  a  propor- 
tion will  ever  be  discovered  I  think  wholly 
improbable  ;  bat  to  endorse  my  opinion  bj  one  of 
&r  more  value  than  mine,  I  will  just  add  that 
after  the  Academy  iacaimile  had  been  published, 
a  fragment  of  more  than  two  pages  of  Irish  text 
was  published  in  the  Btvua  cSiqut  of  August, 
187^,  bj  Mr.  Hennessy.  Ajid  that  fra^nent  is 
nearlj  taoltleaa. 

I  thinlc  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  very 
strong  evidence  indeed  of  the  relative  accuracy  of 
the  Academy's  transcript.    Robbbi  ATKlnsoit. 


IBM  nracBiPTioirs  ih  bomb. 

31  Tin  dslla  Ueroede,  Sums :  Jul;  ISll. 
Tour  issue  of  June  12  eanlains  n  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology 
held  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  in  which  I  find  a 
Bummarj  of  a  paper  "  On  an  Assvrian  Inscription 
in  the  Vatican  Museum,"  read  By  E.  Richmond 
HodgBB,  Esq.,  F.R.O.S. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  find  space  in  your 
able  journal  for  some  additiomi!  details  r^arding 
the  above-mentioned  and  other  fragments  of 
Cunoform  iascriptiona  which  exist  in  Rome,  and 
upon  which  I  made  a  communication  to  the 
(Mental  Section  of  the  Accademia  Pontificia  dell' 
Arcadia  on  Monday,  June  14. 

These  fragments,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  are 
three  in  nmnber. 

I.  A  fragment  in  the  Vatican  Museum  (Museo 
Egiriano,  Stanza  1»),  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hodgea.  This  inscription 
is  not  unpublished.  The  Vatican  fragment  con- 
tains the  Utter  part,  from  line  104  to  the  end 
(fifteen  lines)  of  the  well-known  inscription  of 
Saigon  on  the  dedication  of  the  town  and  palace 
of  Bur-Sargina  (Inscription  des  Taureaox),  trans- 
lated and  published  from  another  copy  by  Dr. 
Ctepert  in  his  works.  La  Sargonidet,  E^rpidit.  de 
lHasopot.,  and,  lastly,  X«»  InacriptioTu  d»  Dour- 
Sarkayan,  page  8. 

The  Vatican  copy  differs  from  the  foregoing  in 
the  polaeographic  fonn  of  some  charectais,  e.g.  in 
the  pronoun  "  ia,"  the  conjunction  "  u,"  and  a  few 
other  ^llables.  It  presents  also  some  variant 
leadingB,  for  instance,  line  104,  in  the  word 
"  asibutj,"  dtoeUert,  it  has  Y>-  "  sib,"  not  /Y»- 
"  si,"  aa  in  Dr.  Oppert's  test ;  line  106,  •-TT<i 
.^«flL  "gi-im''for  ^"vTf  "gim";  line  106, 
after  the  word  ("  mat "),  "  Asenr  "  stands  without 
thB  aphonous  det«rminal»Te  ^l^T  ("Id  ")  ;  line 
107  also  wants  the  determinative  of  the  plural 
trambei  ^^h  ("mis'^  after  the  word  .-.^y 
«il";  line  113,  for  ^yt  jty|y  "Ub-t«,"  the 
Vatican  copy  reads  £Yt  ^^TTT  j:£T  "•''>- 
ta-at'i  line  116,  for  ^  t|||c:  "»a-«,"  it 
baa  ^_U  "  n» " ;  line  117,  for  ^ J^  "Assur," 
^^^   "Sin."    Lastly,  the  name  of  the  month 


mre  present  same  coniecturea  vrith  reference  to 
the  words  left  untmnslated  ^  Dt.  Oppert;  for 
line  lOfi,  "  milil  siloriyB  "  may  perhaps 


be  the  fint,  tk«  wAcle,  kat^,  ttora ;  compare  Hebr. 
hhn-  AsBjT.  ■\*'  ftrll  "matlu,"  larffa  number, 
many,  ctdttcted  (Norris,  Diet.  904) ;  and  8yi. 
^1  \f^\o7.  aveutnuiaiion.  The  second,  " sibir 'r 
may  be  overthrow,  dtttraction,  from  the  Hebr. 
inB*,  used  in  this  sense  by  Daniel,  Ezech.,  Isaj., 
and  other  Fropheta  of  the  Ohaldean  epoch ;  see 
also  the  descent  of  Istar,  C.  1. 17.  Saigon's  words 
might  he  translatrfd — "the  prisoners  .  .  .  whom 
I  in  the  great  number  of  my  predatory  incurnons 
had  collected  one  by  one,  I  eettied,'^  lines  108, 

<T-  HJ  -1T<T  "■«.■  I  "»- 

pare  with  i^^  "annona,"  "  frumentum,"  and 
^\W  JT  W^  tn|s=  "usutu.-Sp.pLm. 
pennanaive  pass.  Pael  nnt!',  Hebr.,  Syr.,  Ohald., 
Aethiop,,  and  Assyrian,  "  bibere,"  drink,  but  also 
to  ionouet,  to  fead :  eomp.  £sth.  vii.  1 ;  and 
Sargons  words  would  be  "et  ex  annona  dvitatds 
et  domuB  meae  n^iae  enutriti  sunt" — alluaive  to 
the  well-known  custom  of  the  Oriental  monarchs, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Daniel  and  of  the 
Hebrew  youths  in  Babylon. 

II.  A  smaller  fragment  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
same  room.  Ten  lines,  the  right  half  fend  of  the 
lines)  of  an  inscription,  the  reatof  which  is  broken 
off.  The  fiist  agrees  with  the  end  of  line  114, 
the  second  and  third  with  the  end  of  the  two 
halves  of  line  116,  likewise  the  fourth  and  fifth  to 
line  lie,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  to  lino  117,  of 
the  Annals  of  Assur-nasir-pal.  The  remaining 
port  cannot  be  deciphered,  owing  to  the  very 
mutilated  state  of  the  slab. 

III.  A  very  small  fragment  in  the  Borgian 
useum,  beloniring  to  the  College  of  Propaganda. 

Three  lines.  The  first  I  imagine  should  he  read 
"abikta,"  a  rotU.  The  second  has  ^Xtl  ^|I^"f 
^Ti-T^T  fH"!  "plenty  (?)ofsilverandcoppeT;'' 
and  the  third  i*-  ^f  tj  '"<^^'-  Ef-" 
the  well-known  ideogram,  the  phonetic  value  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  oscerbdned,  but  which 
some  translate  alabtuter. 

In  Rome  there  are  also  a  few  sculptured  slabs 
from  Nineveh,  but  of  no  importance.     We   are 
very  poor  in  this  respect,  but  Rome  is  the  Queen 
of  classical,  not  of  Assyrian  archaeology. 
'  Enrico  Fabiasi, 
Canon   of   3.  Harin   in  Via  Lata,   Member  of  the 
Arcadia,  of  the  FunciOcia  AiWdemin  di  Ar^aao- 
logia,  and  of  the  lostituto  Archoologico. 


"IHE  8T0BT  OF  OEHE8IS  AMD  EXODCS." 


edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  Dr. 
Morris  in  1866.  The  writer  of  the  song  tells  us 
that  he  "  drew  this  song  out  of  Latin ; "  but  I 
do  not  know  that  any  one  has  as  yet  pointed  out 
from  what  original  it  was  taken.  Very  likely  it 
was  derived  from  more  thon  one  source,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  translator,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  period,  translated  freely,  with 
omissions  and  insertions  at  pleasure.  My  object 
in  this  letter  is  to  point  out  that  one  of  his 
sources  was  probably  the  Hi»toria  Schatnttica  of 
Peter  Comestor,  who  died  i.D.  1108,  This  "  His- 
toria"  contains  the  events  of  the  Bible,  with  nu- 
merous additions  from  other  sources,  which  is 
precisely  what  we  find  in  the  "  Song."  I  have 
not  had  time  to  institute  a  verr  close  comparison, 
but  I  think  the  two  following  examplee  will 
show  the  advantage  of  consulting  Peter  Oomes- 
tor's  hbtory.  The  story  of  the  death  of  Gain  is 
thus  told  by  Peter  Comestor :  "  Lamech  vero  vir 
Sagittarius  diu  viuendo  caliginem  oculorum  in- 
currit:  et  habens  adoleaeentem  ducem  dum  exer- 
oeret  venationem  .  .  .  caau  interfedt  Oai 
inter  frnctecta  (tic),  estimana  feram,  quern  quia  ad 


dirigens  aagittam  interfedt.    Et 
^  quod  hominem  scilic«t  Gain  inter- 

fecisset,  iiatus  illic  cum  arcu  ad  mortem  ver- 
berauit  ilium  "  (ed.  1626,  fol.  xii^  col.  2).  The 
"  Song  "  translates  this  as  follows  (U.  471-484)  :— 


That  ledde  him  ofte  wndes  ner, 

'To  schetan  after  the  wilde  der ; 

Also  [ai\  ha  mistagte,  also  [w]  he  achet. 

And  cairn  in  the  wnde  is  let- 

His  knaps  wsnde  it  were  a  dai, 

And  laaieeh  droge  is  arwa  ner, 

And  lot  et  flegen  of  the  itreog ; 

Caim  unwarde  it  underfeng, 

Oiuanede  [^roanafj  and  sCretede,  and  starf  villi. 
Chan. 

Lamecb  ^th  vratbe  is  knapo  nam, 

Vnbente  is  bogs,  and  bet.  and  slog. 

Til  be  fel  dun  oa  dedes  swog  [oooon]." 

At  1.  617  there  is  a  reference  to  an  author 
named  Methodius,  and  Dr.  Morris  tells  us  in  Ma 
note  that  there  is  mention  in  Higden's  Polyehrmi- 
con  of  "  Methodius,  martyr  et  episcopus,  cui 
incarcerato  revelavit  angelus  de  mundi  statu  prio- 
cipio  et  fine."  We  know,  however,  that  Bigden 
lived  after  the  "  Song  "  was  ■written,  and  we  may 
also  feel  sure  that  Higden  did  not  copy  from  liu 
Song.  I  suppose,  then,  that  both  authors  dnn 
.from  a  common  source,  which,  nmy  very  well  hare 
been  Peter  Oomeator.  He  says  :  "  Sed  Methodius 
mort^  orauit  dum  esset  in  carcere ;  et  reuelaium 
est  ei  a  spiritu  de  principio  et   fine  mundi,  quod  el 

orauit  et  scriptum  licet  simpliciter  reliquit 

Methodius  causam  diluuii  hominum  scilicet  pfc- 
cnta  difiiisius  exequitur  diceua,  quia  quingeleeim^ 
(sic)  anno  prima  mliadis,"  &c.  ;  od.  1526,  fol.  li. 
col.  1,  and  fol.  liii.  col.  1.  The  translator  puts 
these  two  passages  together  thus  : — 

"  Mctodius,  ali  marljr, 

Adde  in  herte  siL'be  (nc)  air ; 

Wm  he  god  adds  ofte  bi-sogte, 

Wislike  was  him  in  herta  brogt 

This  midelerdee  biginning, 

And  middel-hed.  and  is  eading. 

He  wrot  a  boc  dat  manigo  witen, 

Manipe  tiding  tbor  ia  writon  ; 

Tbor  IB  vritan  quat  agte  avoid, 

Dnt  thia  wet  Id  was  water  wold. 

Ftf  hundred  ger  of  that  thnsent,,"  &c. 
Methodius   is  also  mentioned   by   Gower;  Cwf- 
Amant.,  ed  Pauli,  iii.  277. 

If  I  am  right  in  supposing  Peter  Comestor  to 
have  been  at  least  one  ol  the  authors  whom  tha 
translator  followed,  we  have,  in  these  two  p»»- 
eages,  a  measure  of  the  cloeeneas  of  his  adherence 
to  that  original.  Perhaps  someone  with  mora 
leisure  than  myself  may  follow  up  this  hint,  and 
tell  us  how  far  the  agreement  goes.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  Peter  Comestor  should  be  comparfd 
with  the  Cursor  Mvndi,     Such  comparison  often 

Sesents  a  solution  of  difficulties.  Thus,  Dr. 
orris  suggests  gigtht  (i.e.  sights),  as  an  amend- 
ment for  n'ghe  above,  and  explains  tigthe  itr  as 
meaning  sheer  sights,  evident  visions.  To  thw 
he  was  led,  I  suppose,  by  observing  the  ward 
revelavit  in  Higden  ;  and  seeing  that  Peter  iias 
likewise  the  expression  reiielatum  eit,  we  may  hs 
sure  that  his  suggestion  is  correct. 

Waltee  W.  SKEir. 


Tmcm.  TTPB  m  BNSLAin). 

Biaj :  Jnlr  M,  JWl. 

In  the  AoADDTT  for  July  17,  in  your  notice  of 
the  work  just  issued  bv  the  Trustees  of  the 
BriUsh  Museum,  under  the  joint  editarshif  ol 
Mr.  0.  T.  Newton  and  the  Bev.  E.  L.  HicM, 
entitled  Ancient  Greek-  Insnriptiont  of  the  Sritit' 
Museum,  your  reviewer  says:  "  The  uncial  type 
[in  which  the  above  work  is  printed]  ia,  we  »■ 
lieve,  new  in  thia  country,  and  deserves  atten- 
tion." This  is  not  correct,  an  attempt  having 
been  mode  to  iutioduce  tlt«  nneial  type  u  »* 
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wr  1S27,  bj  Hi.  Julkn  Hibbart,  of  Fitirc? 
Iftce,  Kantian  Town. 

This  ^ceDtleman,  tiBTiiig  carefullj  Btudied  the 
•criptioBS  in  the  muBeums  of  LoudoD  and  Paris, 
.d  also  the  iacsimiles  of  the  HeTculanemian 
SS.,  Montfsacon'B  Paleographia  Graeca,  &a.,  &c., 
tnposed  an  alphabet,  employed  workmen  to  cut 
mches  and  matrices  for  three  or  four  founts  or 
cee  of  type,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  aame 
I  edition  of  the  Orphic  Hymns,  purelj  as  a  tjpo- 
aphical  experiment.  There  were  many  glanng 
iperfections  in  his  tjpe;  indeed,  in  his  preface 

the  Orphic  Hjmns  he  very  candidly  Mys :  "  As 
t  aa  beauty  is  co-cenied,  the  trpe  whidi  I  pre- 
mt  to  you  is  an  utter  ftilure ; "  but  still  the  credit 
r  introducing  the  uncial  characten  must  clearly 
e  due  to  Mr.  Hibbert.  W.  S.  Bablow. 


WBIQWIB  HIBTORI  or  OAMCATUBB. 

mis  Elnu,  BMi  UaMoa :  Jnlj  K,  1BT9. 

In  common  with  several  of  your  conteDiporaries 
in  have  reviewed  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  Hisloiy 

Caricature  and  Orotame,  recently  issued  by 
Messrs.  Ohatto  and  Windus,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
>ok.  I  have  csrefiiUy  compared  it  with  the 
iition  of  that  gentleman's  work  bearing  the  same 
tie  ^nblishedoy  Meesn.  Virtue  in  186G,  and  find 
lat  it  is  simply  a  reprint— prefeice  and  all — of 
lat  edition,  without  additiim  or  alteration,  with 


ipeared  in  the  Art  Journal. 
I  think  vonr  readers  will  ajiree  with  me  that 
iblishere  BDOuId  not  reissue  works  which  appeared 
n  y«aTB  ago  without  any  indication  of  that  fact. 
JoHif  Fiseoi. 


THE  OREEK  IHSCBIFTION  AT  BLEKHEDf. 

Ihave  jnstreftdintheAoiDEicTforJuIyl7,Mr. 
iavies'  review  of  Mr.  Frank  Buckland's  ZogbotA 
f  n  FUhennan  and  Zoologitt. 

"The  Greek  inscription  at  Blenheim"  means 
rhat  Mr.  Daviea  says  "  it  moat  probebly  means." 
t  is  not,  however,  "  on  the  Bustic  Temple,"  but 
a  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Diana.  This 
uilding  was  designed  for  the  oniamentation  of 
le  Blenheim  Gardens  by  Sir  William  Ohnmbers, 
le  architect,  who  died  on  March  8,  170fi.  The 
ont  has  four  columns  topped  with  Ionic  capitals. 
JoHx  Hoskuts-Abiuhaxl. 


SCIENCE. 

he  ifodeni  Revolution :  Prooemium.  FiU 
grim  Memoriea :  or.  Travel  ajid  Discue- 
sion  in  the  Birlh-Oountriea  of  Chriatianity 
jCiVA  (Ae  late  Henry  Thomas  BncUe,  By 
John  S.  Stuart- Glennie,  M.A.  (Jjondon: 
LongmaoB  &  Co,,  1875.) 
IE  Modem  BevolntJon — Travels  with  Mr. 
mrj  Thomas  Buckle :  the  title  girea  a 
illy  jnst  general  conception  of  the  book. 
)t  that  the  anthor  of  the  HUtory  of 
I'ilUation  is  npheld  as  a  givat  rsYolution- 
7  hero  ;  the  Garibaldi  of  a  new  world- 
och.  So  far  from  it,  indeed,  no  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  Stnart-Olennie  to  conceial 
9  fact  that  Mr.  Buckle  ie  but  the  Sy  in 
;  amber.  The  meeting  of  the  two  men  on 
)  Nile  was  an  accident,  bat  the  precipitate 
B  ready,  and  at  a  tonoh  the  Modem 
iTolution  crystallised.  The  touch  was — 
iritnalism :  and  from  the  modem  necro- 
iscy  to  the  Ultimate  Religion  the  reader  is 
me  on,  by  means  of  a  series  of  comments 
jested  by  scenes  of  Eastern  travel,  and 
idered  draraatio  by  disonaaions  in  which 
9  author  marflhals  all  his  powers  against 


Mr.  Bockle's  heresy  that  moral  forces  have 
little  part  in  the  history  of  man. 

But  the  work  of  which  this  is  the  plan 
contains  matter  worthy  of  the  atmost 
thought.  It  should  be  welcome  to  all  who 
wish  to  '  see  some  concord  return  to  the 
beliefs  of  men,  becanse  it  is  a  serioiis  and 
powerful  statement,  on  the  part  of  one  who 
totally  rejects  existing  creeds,  of  a  posi- 
tive, an  entbosiaetic  faith.  And  it  ahonld 
command  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
history  because  it  bases  this  faith  on  a 
carefally- reasoned  historical  law.  These 
are  the  two  chief  elements  in  the  book, 
though  many  minor  points  of  interest 
are  touched,  and  many  charming  descrip- 
tions of  Eastern  life  and  scenery  are  made 
the  texts  of  the  diecoureee ;  in  which,  also, 
prediction  is  not  absent.  But  one  great 
value  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  written 
throngbout  with  a  sympathetic  heart ;  with 
passions  aglow  with  the  pathos  and 
tragedy  of  hnman  Life ;  a  life  pathetic 
enongh  on  every  view,  but  doubly  bo,  indeed, 
to  one  who  sees  the  long  passion  of  man's 
faith  and  trust  fading  into  mockery,  the 
long  agony  of  his  self-devotion  scorned ; 
save  that  there  was  none  to  scorn  it.  In 
the  Convent  of  the  Mount  of  the  Trans- 
figuration— 

"  in  a  comer  of  one  chamber  is  a  skeleton  with 
some  few  rags  of  a  hair-shirt  still  clinging  to  the 
boneo — the  skeleton  of  a  hermit  in  the  attitude  of 
a^niaing  supplication,  in  which  the  poor  wretch 
died.  Standing  before  it,  one  felt  something  of 
the  swfulneSB  of  that  age-long  tragedy  of  the 
human  soul  which — the  lawgiving  of  Sinai  being 
but  a  fable,  and  Uhristianity,  therefore,  the  base- 
lees  iabric  of  a  vision — the  agonies  and  the  team, 
the  ecstasies  and  the  Bong«  of  these  ages  of  belief 
in  it  present." 

It  is  throughout  the  same  feeling ;  a  true 
feeling,  surely,  of  the  awful  mockery  of 
human  life,  which  haanta  Mr.  Stuart- 
Qlennie  as  in  one  sacred  spot  after  another 
he  renews  the  conviction  that  Old  and  New 
Testament  miracle  alike  is  a  delusion.  "  No 
Bible  ?  where  then  is  sanction  for  morality ; 
proof  for  immortality ;  evidence  of  an  inter- 
fering God  ?  " 

"  Is  there  not  a  new  world  of  a  kind  far  more 
sublime  than  ever  a  Columbus  or  even  a  Herschel 
discovered,  in  the  achievement  of  the  guest  of  a 
new  revelation. a  newaanction  for  morality,  a  new 
ideal  for  faith  t " 

The  religion  is,  of  conrae,  Hnmanitarian. 
ism,  that  sacrifice  of  Self  of  which  the  cross 
of  Christ  will  be  the  everlasting  token  : — 

"  As  the  symbol  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  nature  became  the  symbol  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  (Tf  Ohrist ;  the  aymbol  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Ohrist  vrill  become  the  symbol 
at  once  of  the  progress — through  death  and  resur- 
rection— of  Humanity,  and  of  that  self-sacrifice 
which  in  continuous  martyrdoms  and  deatha 
makee  the  progreas  possible  of  ever  more  glorious 
new-births  or  resiu^ctions." 

And  so,  in  presence  of  "  this  nnntterable 
desolation  of  a  dream-naked  world ;  alps  of 
Human  Passion,  of  infinite  longing  and  un- 
appeasable Love  insatiate  in'Helf-sacrifice; 
these  living  alps,  blasted  by  lightnings, 
stripped  by  thunder  torrents,  left  naked  of 
the  dreams  with  which  they  had  clothed 
themselves,  let  yonr  soul  be  penetrated  with 
a  worthier  and  more  purifying  terror  and 
pity." 


This  ia  the  religion :  the  union  of  all 
nations,  every  man  in  oneness  with  every 
other,  seeing  the  part  which  the  toils  and 
pains  and  illusiooB  of  each  have  had  iu  oon- 
tribnting  to  the  possessions  of  the  whole. 
But  the  means  by  which  this  new  Ideal  is 
to  be  bronght  about  constitute  the  ohirf 
claim  of  the  author  to  originality. 

Feeling  that  the  no-longer-available  Chris- 
tian Ideal  was  essentially  a  Theory  of  History, 
be  inferred  that  the  Ideal  that  could  tales 
its  place  must  be  a  Theory  of  History  also^ 
but  one  more  truly  based.  And  searching 
for  the  most  fundamental  element  conoemed 
in  the  historical  progress  of  man,  he  found 
it  in  the  couoeptiou  of  Causation  or,  aa  he 
ezpreases  it,  ot  the  Cause  of  Change.  Ja 
the  nature  of  this  conception,  Mr.  Stuart. 
Qlennie  finds  there  has  been  a  continuous 
change,  namely,  &om  that  of  one-sided 
determination,  to  that  of  mutual  determina- 
tion ;  or  from  the  idea  of  Causation  by  Spirits 
to  that  of  Causation  through  mutual  rela. 
tions.  The  perception  of  this  law  was  arrived 
at  through  the  study  of  Causation  in  its 
simplest  form,  that  of  ordinary  mechanical 
pressure.  And  Mr.  Stuart  .Glennie,  ae  part 
of  its  enunciation,  makes  interesting  snggea- 
tions  in  respect  to  the  constitution  of  matter. 
Thus  be  regards  the  atoms  as  mutually 
determining  bodies,  not  aa  definite  things 
with  fixed  properties,  and  suggests  tbat 
gravity  is  resolvable  into  mutually  deflect- 
ing lines  of  pressure.  From  these  rudiments 
the  law  of  mutual  determination  is  traced 
up  through  all  branches  of  human  experience. 
AJl  causation  is  in  the  mutually  determining 
eziatenoe  of  the  elements  contained  in  the 
System  of  Things  ;  which  system  sn^ests 
no  question  of  a  Cause  beyond  it,  being 
itself  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  ever  present 
to  us.  The  Law  of  History  which  he  has 
traced  consists  in  the  "change  in  man's 
idea  of  the  cause  of  change  "  &om  the  action 
of  spirits  to  this  of  mutnal  determination. 

It  is  the  union  of  the  hiatorio  laws  of 
Hume  (or  Comte)  and  Hegel ;  and  the  iaane 
of  it  most  be 

"  the  realisatdon  of  that  Ideal  whitherward  would 
seem  to  tend  all  the  historic  forces  of  Humanity : 
that  Ideal  which  may  he  defined  as  con^leteuess 
of  truth  in  thought,  and  of  love  in  concuict ;  the 
mtellectual  oneness  of  Man  with  Nature,  and  con- 
sequent moral  oneness  of  men  with  each  other; 
the  oneness  of  Man  with  Nature  iu  truth  of 
Thought,  and  of  men  with  each  other  in  the 
motives  and  results  of  conduct." 

Onr  eyes  stretch  out  also  for  the  Mil- 
lennium, for  indeed  the  time  ie  weary ;  and  it 
is  something  that  in  this  at  least  the 
modemest  of  prophets  agrees  with  the 
oldest.  "  The  knowledge  of  [Nature]  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea, 
for  eveiy  man  shall  have  said  to  his  brother, 
Know  [Nature]."  But  what  incurable  dis- 
trust has  grown  into  our  souls  while  we 
have  been  reading  Mr.  Stuart- Glennie's 
book,  BO  that  his  own  words  have  to  ua  the 
same  deceptive  sound  P  If  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  was  jealous  and  erne],  so  that  to 
know  Him  was  but,  first,  to  Gear,  and  then  to 
disbelieve,  is  not  Nature  also  horrible  in  her 
irony,  relentleaa  In  her  cruel  mockery  P 
Beckless  tragedy  ahe  has  worked  hitherto 
in  hnnian  life,  and  works  it  atill.  Nay,  sho 
ia,  in  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie's  belief  gathevinjf 
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up  now  the  forces  of  hanutu  pftssion  for  a 
straggle  more  fenrful  tlian  any  that  has  beea 
before  ;  but  let  Han  gain  intellectnal  oneness 
irith  yahire,  and  there  most  be  a  cowegjietU 
moralonenesfiof  men  with  each  other  !  Oara 
are  unhappy  eyes  that  cannot  see  olearly 
beyond  the  bloodshed  of  tbat  new  battle 
'which  our  anthor  thinks  moat  likely  will  be 
fbnght  upon  the  plain  of  Armageddon,  be- 
tween the  aaaembled  forces  of  Bevolation 
and  Anttkority,  gathered  alike  from  east  and 
west. 

How  cnrioas  it  is — nor  without  a  mean- 
ing ;  no,  nor  withont  a  destiny,  perchance, 
and  a  destiny  of  good — of  old  men  said : 
Man  shall  surely  atttun  happiness,  for  a 
Spirit  made  the  world ;  now  we  hear  them 
say,  Man  shall  surely  attain  happiness,  for  a 
Spirit  did  not  make  the  world.  We  are 
willing  to  believe,  and  we  rejoice  that  from 
both  sides  comes  the  prophecy  of  good  ;  but 
why  is  the  new  one  surer  than  the  old  ? 
Look  at  the  a^nments  on  each  side.  Are 
they  not  strongest  foe  the  spiritist,  with  an 
almighty  Beneficence  at  hand,  tbongh  He 
may  choose  to  veil  Himself  in  darkness  ? 
Why  should  recognising  and  tracing  out 
universal  Law,  in  the  form  of  mutual  deter- 
mination, enthrone  universal  good  in  every 
heart  P  Is  it  not  rather  Desire  than  Hoason 
that  afBrms  it  ?  The  sight  of  the  tr^edy 
of  human  faith,  the  futility  of  human  hope, 
make  every  human  sou]  cling  to  its  brother  p 
Why  not  then  in  a  shipwrecked  crew  at 

But,  let  it  be  granted,  it  is  Longing  and  not 
Beaeon  speaks  in  these  prophecies  ;  that  it  is 
the  sune  old  clamour  of  the  heart  we  hear, 
and  not,  as  it  would  &{n  persoade  itself,  a 
new  sobriety  of  head.  What  then  ?  Oranted 
it  is  but  the  irrepressible  claim  of  the  soqI 
fi>r  good,  surviving  even  its  detection  of  its 
own  fiiHacionsness ;  expelled  with  scorn,  and 
yet  returning.  Is  it  therefore  no  evidence  ? 
Batiier,  it  seems  to  na,  it  is  in  this  very  fact 
more  abundant  proof  than  the  clearest  de- 
monstration conld  afford,  which  conld  indeeid 
at  best  be  bnt  as  certain  as  ita  premiss.  For, 
let  us  return  a  little  upon  our  own  history  : 
in  two  ways  the  world  may  be  accordant  or 
nnacoordsjit  with  the  demands  of  onr  nature ; 
Damely,  either  to  those  of  the  intellect  or  to 
tiKise  of  the  emotions.  Now  it  is  not  so 
many  centuries  since  tita  world  was  felt 
unacoordant  with  the  demands  of  both  ;  the 
intellect  could  no  more  find  its  satisfaction 
in  it  than  the  heart.  Of  late  times  this  has 
changed  in  respect  to  the  intellect,  but  has 
continned  nnchanged  in  respect  to  the  emo- 
lions ;  the  world  is  still  disorder  to  the  son], 
but  it  has  beconie  order  to  the  reason.  And 
if  we  ask  why,  it  is  simply  that  men  have 
learnt  to  apply  their  intellect  in  a  fresh  way, 
insisting  with  an  absolute  assurance  that  the 
world  it  according  to  reason — to  their  rea< 
BOB  ■,  and  searching  inezhanstibly  for  the 
evidence  of  this  accordance,  they  have  dis- 
covered  proo&  that  it  is  so,  and  t^ese  proofs 
they  call  Science.  What  Science  proves, 
then,  is  that  of  these  two  demands  of  our 
nature — the  intellect  and  the  emotions — 
which  alike  seemed  baffledand  set  at  nought 
by  the  construction  of  the  world,  one,  the 
intellect,  is  not  set  at  naught  at  oU,  bnt 
perfectly  fulfilled,  even  in  the  very  things  that 
'-         '■     ■    it  it ;  axid  that  to  disoov» 


that  this  was  so,  needed  only  to  learn  to  use 
it  aright.  In  this,  science  gives  also  evidence 
that  need  be  no  clearer,  that  the  other 
demand  of  onr  nature — the  emotions — which 
also  seems  baffled  and  set  at  nang-ht  by  the 
construetion  of  the  world,  is  truly  perfectly 
fulfilled,  even  in  the  things  that  seem  the 
most  opposed  to  it ;  and  that  to  find  it  so  we 
need  bnt  to  learn  to  use  them  aright.  This 
is  the  valne  of  these  perpetually  i«newed 
protests  that  the  world  shall  oome  good : 
they  have  no  evidence  in  reason,  any  more 
than  the  order  of  the  universe  has  evidence 
in  sense ;  if  the  world  had  ever  been  evil,  it 
wonid  never  "  come  good,"  any  more  than  it 
would  have  come  rational  if  it  had  ever  been 
irrational.  Our  task  is  to  leam  to  find  its 
perfect  order  to  the  soul  in  that  which  most 
has  seemed  against  it.  Science  has  trodden 
the  path  before. 

Buttoretu^toMr.  Stuart-Glenme'sbook. 
He  brings,  in  outline,  much  evidence  to 
show  that  about  the  aixtii  century  before 
Christ  there  took  place  a  great  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religions  revolution,  of  which  the 
essential  character  was  the  bringing  into 
prominence  the  internal  and  individoal 
elements  in  human  lifo ;  enhstitnting  for  the 
old  mere  natnre- worships  a  spiritual  &ith. 
Christianity  he  considers  as  the  last  and 
most  westerly  form  of  this  great  wave  of 
life.  The  wave  itself  he  finds  to  be  an  ex- 
pression  of  the  process  by  which  the  change 
in  man's  idea  of  the  cause  of  change  took 
place  ;  namely,  the  recognition  more  fully  of 
the  internal  or  subjective  element  in  man. 
And  by  clearly  defining  this  internal  element 
as  neither  an  "  externally  determined  pas. 
sivity,"  nor  an  "  undetermined  spontaneity," 
[but  as  a  spontaneity  mutually  determining, 
and  determined  by,  the  erternal  ?]  ho 
holds  that  a  reconciliation  is  effected  between 
the  Materialist  and  the  Idealist, 

Many  more  points  suggest  themselves  for 
comment  in  this  deeply-reaching  book  ;  but 
we  can  refer  only  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"  ultimate "  for  the  proposed  new  law  of 
history.  What  benefit  can  result  from  the 
use  of  this  word  we  cannot  understand  ;  it  is 
certainly  far  fi-om  accurate,  for  Mr.  Stnart- 
Glennie  contrasts  it  with  "empirical,"  and 
identifies  it  with  "  rational ;  "  nor  does  he  at 
all  hold  it  to  mean  the  last  of  anything,  for  he 
parallels  it  with  gravity,  which  he  himself 
proposes  to  resolve  into  matual  pressures, 
and  which  is  as  merely  empirical  as  anything 
that  can  be  im^ined.  But  though  nothing 
is  gained,  great  risk  if  not  certainty  of 
mischief  is  run,  by  using  a  word  which 
means  that  anything  will  ne^r  be  got 
bevond.  Xor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  the 
evil  is  merely  a  possible  one  even  in  the 
present  case.  The  word  serves  to  give  an 
appearance  of  finality,  uid  almoat  helps  to 
justify,  Bsif  by  its  very  existence,  that  feeling 
which  those  who  peer  into  the  future  should 
most  guiu!d  against ;  the  feeling  that  in 
'  their  thought  Ail  is  included,  or  at  least  that 
certain  elements  never  cui  intrude  again. 
To  set  up  an  ultimate  is  the  very  vice  of  the 
theological  method ;  for  the  error  of  theo- 
logj  is  not  that  it  makes  mistakes  Eind  seta 
up  &lBe  hypotheses  [what  more  often  does 
^is  than  acienoe  P],  bat  that  it  sets  tham  up 
aa  ultimate ;  and  that  it  looks  at  certain 
elements  in  man's  nature,  and  says,  that  ia 


so  bad  that  it  shall  never  be  admitted.  Has 
the  theological  system  gained  so  deep  ahold 
that  even  its  greatest  opponents  tread  in  its 
footsteps  ?  There  is  no  keeping  out  any 
element  that  ia  in  human  nature  :  perchance 
the  idea  of  a  Qod  shaU  die  and  be  buried— 
and  return.  Lideed  onr  author  says  as 
much.  Jambs  Hihtob. 


Specimens  of  the  Langnagee  of  Jiidia,  includ. 
ing  those  of  the  AborigMUiZ  Trihee  of  Bengai, 
tlm  Central  Frorincet,  and  the  Eattat 
Frontier.  (Calcutta  :  Printed  at  the  Bengil 
Secretariat  Press,  1874.) 
These  specimens  illustrating  about  120  Ian. 
guages  and  dialects  were  collected  by  Sir 
Geoi^e  Campbell,  lately  Liontenaot-Governor 
of  iBengal,  and  are  introdaced  with  a  short 
preface.  They  are  given  in  parallel  colnmng, 
some  seven  or  eight  languages  being  com- 
pared in  each  double  page.  The  specimeu 
consist  of  a  sufficient  number  of  word^ 
both  in  their  simple  and  inflected  forms,  and 
of  eentenoea  to  give  a  &ir  idea  of  the  natme 
of  each  language  or  dialeot.  The  arrange, 
ment,  with  some  exceptions,  ia  rather  geo- 
graphical than  in  accordance  with  lingiustiB 
affinities  ;  languagea,  so  far  as  is  yet  known 
of  entirely  distinct  origin,  being  often  placed 
together  in  the  same  page,  if  the  peoples 
speaking  them  are  neighbours.  It  was 
evidMitly  Sir  George  Campbell's  object 
however,  rather  to  provide  the  materials  for 
others  to  atndy,  than  to  attempt  any  ccio- 
plete  comparison  and  claasification  himself, 
for  which  he  had  not  the  requisite  leienre. 
No  uniform  system  of  transliteration  has 
been  attempted.  No  donbt,  if  the  Tsriona 
sounds  could  have  been  expressed  in  sccord- 
anoe  with  anch  a  syatom,  for  instanoe,  as 
that  of  Mr.  Ellia's  palaeotype,  the  valoe  of 
the  apecimens  would  have  been  gretHj 
increased;  but  this  was  hardly  to  b* 
eroected,  and  Sir  George  Campbell,  as  ha 
intorma  tta  in  his  preface,  has  sought  to 
make  up  for  any  deficiencies  in  this  respect 
"  by  the  number  and  variety  of  specimens 
of  the  less  known  languages  by  which  tk 
various  dialects  may  be  oompared,  and  the 
forms  may  be  checked  and  ascertained.' 
l^ese  deficiencies,  however,  thongh  ^>fij 
Aay  have  been  nnavoidable,  detract  fma 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  espeeiail; 
prevent  our  accniately  estimating  tho** 
often  minnte  diffaenoee,  upon  a  oompan- 
son  of  which  the  determination  of  the  roa- 
tive  age  of  languages  and  dialects  dependB- 
Sir  George  Campbell  no  doubt  would  n^ 
wish  it  to  be  auppoeed  that  he  was  tbe 
first  person  to  hnng  to  our  knowleto 
all  the  less  known  languiwea  to  which  M 
refers.  There  have  been  workers  in  tiie 
same  field  before  him,  such  as  Leech,  Browo, 
Hodgson,  Bobinson,  and  others ;  bnt  still  it 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  dialects  are  now 
brought  to  our  notice  for  the  first  time,  mm 
as  some  of  tlkoae  of  Behar,  of  the  Centnl 
Provinces,  of  the  Naga  tribea,  and  of  tw 
Ehasi  and  Jyuteah  hOls.  The  ap«ci<d  "t 
vantage  also  of  Sir  George  Campbell's  *«* 
is  tJiat  he  has  had  the  same  words  «« 
aentenoea  for  the  most  part  tnaem'^ 
OirDughout  all  the  speoimens,  and  thw 
TwajJH  it  much  more  easy  and  intereabng  «' 
oompare  them.    We  are  under  the  grwC 
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obUgatiDzi  also  to  the  author  for  these  speci- 
atena,  inasmoch  as  there  are  few  who  could 
fakre  called  od  bo  many  friends  to  aid  them. 
in  making  soch  a  coUe«^tioD.  The  speciioeiiB 
of  the  Bengal  lang^i^ee  were  obtained  from 
the  officers  eenryiag  under  him  in  that  pro- 
Tmce ;  but  for  the  Bpecimena  obtained  in 
other  parts  of  India  he  was  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  friends  and  fellow-workmen 
with  whom  he  had  served  in  different  parts 
of  the  coantry. 

One  of  tha  first  things  to  be  noticed  in 
cvganl  to  these  speetmena  is  the  nnmber  of 
separate  gronpe  which  mnst  be  formed  of 
t\»  langnages  from  the  absence  of  any  ap- 
pekient  genealogical  connexion  between  them. 
The  most  important  gronp  is  the  Aryan, 
occupying  as  it  does  the  greater  part  of 
India  north  of  the  Vindya  mountuns,  and 
«Iso  portiooa  of  the  pet^oaiila  sonth  of  these 
■KmntaiBs.  We  sfaail  noty  of  coarse,  seek 
fijr  mnch  infbnnation  regarding  the  more 
cohivated  langnages  of  this  gronp — such  aa 
the  Hindee,  Bengalee,  &,c.,  from  these  spe. 
<3inens ;  the  interest  lies  especially  in  the 
specimens  of  the  lees-known  dialects,  and  in 
the  means  afforded  for  a  general  comparison 
oC  all  the  members  of  the  gronp. '  In  this 
gionp  idao  we  mnst  distinguish  between 
those  langiuges  which  are  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  Sanskrit  and  a  langnage  like 
the  P&shtoo,  which  is  a  very  distant  relation 
of  any  daaghter  of  the  Sanskrit,  Then 
come  the  Dravidian  languages  in  Sonthem 
and  Central  India  and  parts  of  Bengal,  with 
their  &r-distuit  congener  in  onr  Trans-Indos 
possessions, tha Brahni ;  andintheaameway 
wedo  not  require  these  specimens  to  teach  ns 
Tamil  and  Telago,  but  to  enable  ns  to  com- 
pare with  themthelesB  known  languages  of  the 
groap.  The  gronp  perhaps  next  in  importance 
is  that  of  the  langoaKes  of  the  Eolarian 
taribes,  as  Sir  George  Campbell  calls  them. 
"Thronghont  the  western  borders  of  Ben- 

SJ,"  he  says,  "and  all  over  the  Ohota 
agpore  country  these  people  are  very 
nsmerooa  and  prolific,  and  form  large  set- 
tled and  civiliBed  communities  among  the 
beat  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  subjects." 
Xhtar  langnages  hare  been  found  to  exhibit 
aKhemn  of  grammatical  inflexion  hardly  pa- 
nOeled  forits  rastaess  by  any  other  langnt^e 
intheworld.  With  this ^;ronp  should  be  com. 
pared  the  Moa  or  Talain  language  of  Pegu, 
with  which  Sir  George  Campbell  thinks 
some  affinities  are  apparent.  The  first  nu- 
uerala,  and  some  otber  words,  are  Eolariau, 
ud  this  was  before  pointed  out  by  Ur. 
Uascm  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.  Dr.  Latham  "cannot, 
hmrever,  infer  from,  this  any  affinity  between 
the  Mon  and  Kol,  which  is  at  one  and  the 
tune  time  frndtuuental  and  direct,"  and 
ttrtainJy  it  does  not  seem  from  the  speci- 
mens here  giren  as  tf  there  was  any  reeem- 
Uance  between  the  grammars  of  the  two 
isDguages.  Another  important  group  is 
that  of  the  Thibetan  languages,  incinding 
the  DnSa  and  Miri  and  sereral  other  lan- 
guages, which  appear  cisarly  enough  to  be 
of  the  Thibetan  type.  There  are,  at  least, 
two  other  large  groups,  which  perhaps 
Ought  to  be  sabordmatod  to  the  Thibetan, 
but  in  regard  to  which  the  genealogical 
counexioD,  if  it  really  exist,  is  by  no  means 
very  clear.     These  are  the  languages  of  the 


Kaga  tribes  of  Assam,  and  the  large  group 
inclading  the  Mech,  Cacharee,  Hnnoeporree, 
Oaro,  and  several  other  closely-connected 
Isngnagee.  The  Shan  langnac^  of  Assam, 
which  belong  to  the  Thay  or  Siamese  &mily, 
form  another  gronp. 

Lastly,  there  is  also  in  Assam  a  very  re- 
markable language,  that  of  the  tribes  in- 
habiting the  Khaai  and  Jjnteah  hills,  qnite 
distinct  from  any  other  known  gronp,  several 
dialects  of  which  are  here  given.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  country  in  the  world  in 
which  so  many  langnages,  the  speakers  of 
which  are  unintelligible  to  each  other,  are 
crowded  together  in  the  same  limited  space 
as  in  Assam. 

Next,  there  is  the  great  variety  of  gram- 
matical inflenions  here  exhibited,  from  the 
Dravidian  words  with  their  long  tails  of 
suffixes  to  the  language  of  the  Sliasi  and  Jyn- 
teah  hills,  in  which  the  root,  whether  nominal 
or  verbal,  is  placed  after  all  the  additions  by 
which  its  meaning  is  modi6ed.  In  this  lan- 
guage a  partiole  ba  is  often  placed  before  an 
adjective,  and,  according  to  Schott  {Ab.  Ak. 
Wvii.  Berlin,  185S),  it  is  thus  that  an  ad- 
jective is  formed  f^m  a  substantive.  The 
only  languages  that  have  the  dual  number 
are  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  Eolarian 
group.  Of  the  different  modes  of  forming 
the  [jural,  the  most  ourious  is  perhi^s  that 
of  the  Khssi  and  Jynteah  dialects,  where 
the  plnral  |n-onoan  ki,  "  they,"  is  placed  be- 
fore the  nona  :  thus,  lei  Jr»w, which  wonld 
be  like  saying  in  English  "  they  man,"  ki 
kulai,  "  they  horse."  As  to  grammatical 
gender — the  distinction  of  objects  as  male 
and  female,  whether  or  not  they  have  na- 
tural sex — besides  the  Aryan  languages 
which  make  the  distinction,  we  find  it  also 
in  the  Khsei  and  Jynteah  diidects,  where 
the  prononns  u,  "he,"  and  ka,  "she,"  are 
prefixed  to  aonns  for  this  porpose ;  thus,  ■« 
khliir,  mas.  "  star,"  ka  tan,  fem.  "  water."  A 
similar  distinction,  according  to  Schott,  is 
made  in  Thibetan,  the  words  for  &ther  and 
mother  being  used  for  the  purpose,  though 
it  is  not  clearly  brought  out  m  the  Bpecimena 
before  as, except  as  regards  thesexof  animals. 
Then  we  may  compare  the  different  methods 
of  numerical  notation.  In  the  Aryan  lan- 
gnages the  counting  is  always  by.  tens,  in 
several  of  the  non-^^an  by  twentiea,  in  the 
Cacharee  by  fours  above  ten  and  up  to  forty. 
Another  interesting  stndy  ^ould  be  the 
extent  to  which  htngnages  not  genealogically 
related  have  borrowed  from  each  other. 
Here  we  shall  find,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  many  of  the  non-Aiyau  langnages  have 
borrowed  largely  from  the  Aryan — uiat  is  to 
say,  that  the  peoples  of  a  lower  culture  have 


denote  God  in  the  Aryan  languages,  we  find 
that  in  those  dialects  which  are  spoken  by  a 
people  that  has  become  Mahometan,  either 
the  Arabic  Alia  or  the  Persian  Khvda  has 
been  substituted  for  the  native  word  for  Ood, 
whereas  in  all  the  other  languages  original 
Sanskrit  words  of  a  high  moral  significance, 
snch  aa  Parameguiar,  "the  Supreme  liord," 
Bkagaiean,  ''  the  venerable,"  have  been  ex- 
clusively set  apart  as  names  for  the  Supreme 
Being.  So  little  is  there  in  the  religion  of 
the  Indian  Aryans  practically  anything  like 
polytheism. 


ff,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at  the  non- 
Aryan  words  for  God,  in  some  langu^es 
we  find  given  either  the  stune  .word  as  that 
used  for  the  sun,  or  else  a  word  closely 
related  thereto  ;  but  most  of  the  non-Aryan 
peoples  have  adopted  one  or  other  of  the 
AijSM  words  for  God.  Now  both  Aryan 
and  non-Aryan  peofdea  have  been  wor- 
shippers of  natural  objects,  but  whereas  the 
Aryans  attained  at  an  early  age  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  divine  power  &^  saperior  to  any 
natnral  object,  we  may  infer  that  those  non- 
Aryans  who  have  adopted  Aryan  words  for 
God  did  not  attain  to  the  same  conception 
until  a  later  period,  or,  at  all  events,  did  not 
.entertain  it  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
give  it  a  name.  Again,  Aryan  words  for 
the  precious  metals,  for  the  horse  and  the 
camel,  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  numy 
of  the  non-Aryan  peoples ;  and  other  words, 
more  or  less,  we  may  suppose,  according  as 
the  langnages  were  more  or  less  originally 
deficient  in  them,  or  as  those  who  spoke 
them  were  more  or  less  under  the  inBuence 
of  the  superior  race.  As  r^^arda  the  nume- 
rals in  some  of  the  non-Aryan  languages, 
Aryan  words  have  been  adopted  either 
entirely  or  for  all  the  numerals  above  four. 

The  subjects  to  which  I  have  thus  briefly 
adverted,  and  no  doubt  many  other  subjects 
of  interest,  may  be  studied  in  these  speci- 
mens of  the  Indian  languages  ;  and  thoufh 
the  primary  olnect  of  his  work  was,  as  Sir 
G.  Campbell  informs  as,  "  the  classification 
of  peoples  and  tribes,"  yet  there  is  resson 
also,  it  may  be,  fi>r  his  other  expectation — 
that  the  work  will  not  be  without  some 
firnit  "  from  a  philological  point  of  view," 
notwithstanding  the  incompleteness  of  some 
of  the  specimens  and  the  absence  of  a  nni- 
form  system  of  transliteration. 

E.  L.  Bo&KSBETH. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  FartiUiatioji  of  Cn-oo^— Mr.  A.  S.  Wilson 
baa  reprinted,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  bearing 
thi£  title,  gevwal  papers  contributed,  by  him  to 
the  TraiiBactioQB  of  Uie  Botanical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Wilaoa'a  obBsrvationH  have  led  him 
to  a  conuIuBion  at  Tsriance  with  the  opinion  of 
Darwin  sod  other  botanists  who  believe  that  our  ' 
ceienl  crops  are  croes-fertiliaed  by  the  agency  of 
the  wind  after  the  opening  of  the  flower.  He 
believee  that  they  are  generally  self-fertilised ;  and 
that  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  whether  they  open 
their  flowers  fiilly  or  hut  partially,  are  fertilised 
before  the  antheta  are  visible  outside,  the  period 
durioK  which  it  is  poeuble  for  this  process  to  take 
place  being'  limited  to  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  ; 


of  the  pollen  is 
essential  importance.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinarily  rapid  elon~ 
nttion  of  the  filaments  that  takes  place  imme- 
diately before  the  dischai^  of  the  pollen,  at  the 
ate  of  six  inches  in  an  hour,  which  maybe  watched 
mder  an  ordinarr  hand-lens.  In  rye,  whaie  the 
process  is  somewhat  different,  24  per  cent,  of  the 
perfect  floreta  in  a  field  are  never  fertilised.  The 
author's  olherwiae  very  clear  account  is  somewhat 
ohecured  by  an  incorrect  use  of  the  term  "  fertili- 
sation." He  savB  that  this  word  is  sometimes  used 
to  mean  "the  mlling  of  the  pollen  on  the  pistil," 
sometimea  "the  instant  in  which  the  elements  of 
the  pollen  set  up  that  action  in  the  ovule  which 
prodacee  a  new  plant ; "  and  that  he  uses  it  in  the 
first  of  these  nHanings.    For  this  proeesa,  how- 
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ererjtlie  correct  tenu  i»"polliiifttioii,"Thicbmftj 
or  ta*j  not  reBult  in  "fertiliBatioii"  or  ttie  im- 
pragnation  of  tKe  ovule. 

Efftti*  of  mrtout  Mmtvra  on  Cropt. — Mesars. 
L&wea  ftud  Gilbert  hare  printed  Another  of  the 
Taluftble  Beries  of  their  "Hemorandu  of  the  Plan 
and  ReBults  of  the  Field  Biperimenta  conducted 
at  Rothejnpsted."  The  present  issue  is  chie&j 
occupied  by  a  onmber  of  tables  of  the  prodace  of 
TarioDa  crops  treated  in  different  ways.  With 
Kfnrd  to  root  dopa,  the  fbllowing  are  the  general 
results:  (1)  without  manure  of  (wj  kind  the 
produce  of  roots  was  reduced  in  a  few  jreaia  to  a 
few  cwta,  per  acre ;  but  the  dtminubve  plants 
(both  root  and  leaf)  contained  a  veiy  unusually 
hi^h  percentage  of  oitiogeD ;  (2)  of  mineml  con- 
StituentB  phosphoric  acid  (in  the  fonu  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime)  was  bj  &r  the  most  e^tave , 
manure ;  but,  when  this  manLire  is  used  alone,  the 
immediatelj  available  nitrogen  of  the  soil  is 
lapidlj  exhausted ;  (3)  really  lar^  crops  of  tur- 
nips can  be  obtained  only  when  the  soil  supplies  a 
liberal  amount  of  nitrogenous  (and  carbonaceons  F) 
matter,  as  well  as  mineral  constituents ;  and  when 
they  are  already  aTnilable  within  the  soil,  or  are 
supplied  in  the  form  of  farm-yard  manure,  rape- 
caEO,  Peruvian  guano,  ammonia  salts,  &c.,  the 
rapidity  of  growth  and  the  amount  of  the  crop  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  auperpboBphate  of 
Ume  applied  near  to  the  seed. 

Nitrogen  in  ^^f^ — Under  the  title  of  "  Some 
Contributions  to  Plant-chemistty,"  Mr.  A,  H. 
Church  contributes  to  the  Journal  of  Sotany  for 
June  analyses  of  like  tiiauee  of  various  plants, 
among  others  of  a  fungus,  Qeofflowian  difforme, 
and  a  lichen,  Cfilema  fiirmah.  The  quantity  of 
nitro^n  has  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  albu- 
minoids, though  it  is  probable  that,  at  least  in  the 
former  case,  a  portion  of  it  eiists  as  nitrates.  The 
analysis  of  the  fungus  (dried  at  100°  0.)  gives 
8-86  per  cent,  oil  and  fat,  19-01  albuminoids, 
68-27  cellulose  (by  di&erencB),  and  13-87  ash  (of 
wUah  181  per  cent  was  P.O.) ;  of  the  lichen 
(also  dried)  65'3r  per  cent,  carbohydrates,  oil,  &e., 
28'06  albuminoids,  and  6'57  per  cent  ash.  The 
amount  of  water  in  the  fresh  fichen  was  found  to 
vary  between  the  very  wide  limits  of  16  and  93 


Dacriptionfg  FUnUarum  novaram  it  minul 
eognitarwn. — Dr.  Re^l  has  just  issned  the  third 
fiisciculua  of  his  contnbutions  to  systematic  botany, 
which  contains  a  few  interesting  new  plants  &om 
Turkestan,  including  two  .species  of  Oagea  and 
three  of  Twlipa.  But  the  greatest  novelty  is  a 
new  genus  of  Pnmviaceat,  Kai^mannia,  Kegel, 
founded  upon  Cortma  Semenovi,  Herder, "  Plantee 
Semenovianae,"  No.  604.  The  principal  <jia- 
racter  upon  which  the  genus  is  founded  is 
fumiahed  by  the  perfectly  monadelphous  stamens, 
"llerba  perennis,  foliisradicalibus  louge  petiolatia, 
floribus  umbellatia  Inteis.  Corolla  tulo  aequali, 
limbo  planiusculo  profundeqainquelido,  filamentis 
monadelphis,  nntheris  exsertis,  stylo  longiseinie 
eiserto,  ab  affinlbus  generibufl  Pnmulae  et  Oor- 
tusae  facile  dignoscitur."  Dr.  Regel  also  makea  a 
new  genus  of  Lindlej'a  Litumihut  princept,  and 
calls  It  Schlimia  principt. 

New  Paliiu. — We  have  two  recent  contributions 
to  palmology— one  on  the  Palms  of  Burma,  the 
other  on  the  palms  of  the  Amazon  valley.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  forty-third  volume  of  the 
Jtmrruil  of  the  Anatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Mr. 
8.  Kurz  gives  an  enumerstion  of  all  the  species 
bnown  to  occur  in  the  Burmese  empire,  with  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  several  new  species.  The 
enumeration  contains  forty<one  species,  and  six 
doubtful  species  of  Oilamut.  The  new  species 
emlwace  some  remarkable  forms.  Jjivtttona 
MMo'osa  is  a  magnificent  palm  with  a  trunk 
from  40  to  60  feet  high  and  with  flabellate 
leaves  6  to  7  feet  across ;  it  grows  iu  the  ever- 
green fbreste  of  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes 
of  the  Pegu  YoDtah.  Another  fine  spedea  ia 
Corgpha  inaeivpoda,  Kan,  a  gigantic   stemleai 


palm,  with  palmately  flabellate  leaves  13  to 
20  feet  across,  borne  on  etragbt  slender  ^tiolea 
from  18  to  26  feet  long  I  This  species  inhabits 
the  bamboo  jungles  of  Termoklee  Island,  Anda- 
mans.  The  remaining  sew  species  belong  chieQy 
to  the  Caiameae,  and  include  two  new  types  of 
Calamut  which  have  the  scales  of  theb  friut  fur- 
nished with  fringed  appendages,  as  long  as,  or 
longer  than,  the  scale  itself.  The  little  work  on 
New  World  Palms,  Snwneratio  Palmarum  Nova- 
rum,  qaaa  VaUe  Flummu  Amazonum  moentat  ef 
ad  Seriutn  Palmarum  coUecCat,  dacriptU  et  iconi- 
hat  Hiu^ravit,  etc.,  is  a  precursor  of  a  more  preten- 
tious folio  book,  to  contain  deWled  descriptions 
and  coloured  plates  of  the  sixty-two  species  briefly 
described  in  tne  octavo  pamphlet  before  ua.  The 
object  of  the  present  publication  ia  to  apprise 
botanists  of  the  intention  of  the  author,  J.  Barmisa 
Rodriguee,  to  publish  a  large  work.  Judging 
fiom  the  specimen  before  us,  we  think  the  author 
would  do  well  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some 
well  qualified  European  botanist. 


the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  further 
municatiou  on  this  subject,  accompanied  by 
beautiful  illustrations,  vraa  received  &om  Mr. 
Wortbington  Smith,  the  aubetanoe  of  which  he 
sent  to  the  last  number  of  the  Qardeaet't  Chro- 
nicle. The  reeting-spores  of  this  fungus  are  not 
restricted  to  the  leaves,  for  Mr.  Smith  has  de- 
tected them  both  in  the  haulm  and  tuber.  The 
situation  of  the  spores  can  generally  be  ascer- 
tained on  the  leaves  by'notjcing  the  slightly- 
thickened  and  very  dark  spots.  It  is,  however,  an 
eitremelv  difficult  matter  either  to  c^t  them  out, 
or  indeed  to  see  them  when  imbedded,  for  when 
mature  they  are  black  brown  in  colour  and  only 
a  little  larger  in  size  than  the  leaf-cells.  The  best 
way  to  see  the  resting-spores  is  to  macerate  the 
leaves  for  several  days  in  water,  and  then  set 
them  free  by  crushing  the  spot  between  two  slips 
of  glass,  though  iu  this  way  the  spore  is  often 
crushed  too.  Mr.  Smith  adds  that  there  is  a 
marked  analogy  in  size  and  habit  on  the  one  hand 
between  the  oogonia  and  the  swarm-spores,  and  on 
the  other  band  between  the  simple-spoiee  and  the 
antheridia.  Sometimes  there  ia  no  difiW^ntiation 
in  the  contents  of  the  swarm-spores,  but  the 
plasma  is  discharged  in  one  mass,  and  not  in  the 
zoospore  condition ;  the  swarm-apore  then  re- 
sembles the  oogonium.  At  other  times  the  oogo- 
nium shows  a  distinct  difierentiation  in  its  con- 
tents, and  matures  from  one  to  three  reating- 
■pares,_  which,  to  him,  shows  an  approach  to  the 
condition  of  the  swarm-spore. 

Thb  publications  of  the  Linnean  Society  hsve 
been  this  year  unuannlly  numerous  and  important ; 
and  we  have  now  before  us  three  numbers  of  the 
Journal  publiahed  between  April  and  July,  two 
of  them  relating  to  botany  and  one  to  zoology. 
The  latter  is  occupied  by  two  very  important 
papers,  of  which  abstracts  have,  however,  already 
appeared  in  these  colurans :—"  On  the  Olassifica- 
tion  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley, and  a  continuation  of  "  Observations  on  Bees, 
Wasps,  and  Ants,"  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  The 
papers  in  the  botsjiical  nuraben  are  chiefly  of  in- 
terest to  technical  botanists,  being  almost  entirely 
descriptive.  The^  comprise  "  Observations  on 
some  Indian  Species  of  Garcinia,"  by  Dr.  Hooker ; 
"  Remarks  on  the  Structure,  Affinities,  and  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Genus  Aristolochia,"  by  Dr. 
Mflsters;  "Monq^phic  Sketch  of  the  Durioneae," 
by  the  same  writer;  and  a  complete  "  Reviaion  of 
the  Genera  and  Species  of  AsparagaceAe,"  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker.    The  two  last  are  illustrated  by 

PHZLOLOeT,  &c. 
MdlthdHakmuBi:  Etn  Iildndiaehei   Gedieht  dei 
XIII.   Jakrhunderte.     Herausgegeben   von    Th. 
Uiibius  (HoUe).    From  the  learned  hand  of  Pro- 
fessor MobiuB  we  have  received  a  transcript  of  the 


tazt  of  one  of  the  latest  productions  of  the  old  i 
Icelandic  literature,  the  hitherto  scarcely-known 
M^i«»Ai!«aitt)fl«Si,or«Poem of  Proverbs."  Theori- 
ginalisonly  known  to  exist  iuaungle manuscript, 
the  so-called  Cod.  Beg.  of  the  Snorra-Edda,  in  tho 
Rflyal  Library  at   Oopenhapen.       The  first    10& 
pages  ate  occupied  with   the  Edda,   and,   appa- 
rently to  fill  up  the  otherwise  empty  leaves,  two 
small  poems  have  been  copied  into  the  five  re- 
m^ing  pages.     One  of  these  is  the  Jdnuvikinga- 
drqpa ;  tie  other  the  work  now  for  the  first  time 
printed,  consisting  of  twenl^-nine  8-line  stanzas, 
and  the  fragment  of  a  thirtieth.    The  manuscript 
in  which  tne  text  ia  found  seems  to  belong'  I*i 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the 
language  seems  to  point  to  the  thirteenth  centory 
es  the  probable  time  of  composition.     The  i/tffTis-   i 
vikaigadrapa   is  known   to    tie   the  worlf   of  the  I 
Orcadian  Bishop,  Bjame  Eolbeinsson,  who  died 
in  1223,  and  there  iB  enough  similarity  in  style  | 
between  the  two  poems  to  warrant  the  conjecture 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  MdithdttaliiNiefit  I 
also.     From  a  litenry  point  of  view,  the  poem  is   | 
not  very  interesting.    It  consists  of  a  long  string  i 
of  tmconiiected  proverbs,  most  of  them  occupying   | 
only  a  single  line,  and  quite  empirically  divided 
into  stanxos.     Some  of  the  sentiments  are  Tup-    I 
perian  enough,  as,  "  In  vain  man  fights  against 
the    sea,"   and   "Snakes    change    their    skia     in    I 
spring  " — this  hist  being,  Uke  manv  others,  ratfato' 
an  observotion  than  a  proverb.     "What  could  an    i 
Icelandic  ^loet  know  about  snakes  P  one  wonders ; 
or,  indeed,  what  about  elephants  P      Yet    the    , 

"  Filinn  gat  hann  I  fylking  B6tt'' 
seems  to  mean,  if  it  means  anything,  "  the  ele- 
phant in  the  ariny  he  vanquished,"  a  statement 
hardly   founded    on  the  author's    personal   ex- 
perience. 

The  whole  treatise  is  adorned  by  Professor 
Mobius  with  that  superfluity  of  learned  care 
which  one  flnda  nowhere  so  profusely  scattered  as 
in  the  writings  of  German  scholars. 

M.  LvCHAiSE,  Professor  of  History  at  the  Lyc^ 
of  Bordeaux,  has  just  published  a  mSmoice  '*  Da 
mot  Basque  Iri,  et  de  son  Emploi  dans  la  Composi- 
tion dea  Nomsde  Lieux  derEspsgne  et  de  I'.Ajjui- 
taine  antique."  (Pau :  Ribaut,  1875.  2S  copies 
only.)  This  pamphlet,  short  as  it  is  (12  pp.  8vo), 
is  bv  far  the  best  appreciation  of  W.  von 
Humboldt's  Priifung  which  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  author,  while  hesitating  to  follow  Humboldt 
in  his  conclusion  that  Basque  and  Iberian  are 
identical,  declares  his  adhesion  to  the  fallowing 
propoaition :  Localities  with  Basque  names  existed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  of  the  Tagiu, 
andoftheEbro,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
in  the  times  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  He 
illustratea  this  by  the  word  ''  Iri,"  town  or  pltice. 
He  first  traces  all  the  variations  of  the  word,  with 
its  auflixes  and  prefixea,  in  the  various  dialects,  fvnd 
in  actual  Basque  toponymy ;  and,  hfLving  estab- 
lished these,  compares  them  with  the  ancient  names 
and  compounds,  and  finds  thatthetwo  sets  of  names 
are  identical  as  far  as  the  few  ancient  examples 
permit  us  to  compare  them.  Speaking  of  Hum- 
boldt's derivations,  he  saya  that  many  of  Ibem 
are  inadmiseible  or  defective  -,  none,  even  the  best, 
are  sufficientlv  based  on  lingiiistic  and  toponvmic 
proofs ;  but  that  his  comparison  of  the  names  of 
places,  token  aa  a  whole,  contains  a  great  amount 
of  truth.  The  full  proof  would  be  to  do  for  aH 
Basque  toponymie  radicals  what  M.  Luchaire  has 
done  for  "In.  This  would  be  a  long  and  irksome 
task,  but  would  thoroughly  teet  the  value  of 
HumboUt's  labours.  Monographs  on  the  words 
"  Ur,"  water,  "  Mendi,"  hill,  like  this  of  M.  Lu- 
chaire OD  "  Iri,"  would,  we  think,  place  the  ques- 
tion beyond  contradiction.  The  present  work  is 
on  excelleot  example  of  the  apphcation  of  the 
comparative  method  both  to  toponymy  and 
philology. 

Fkofsssoe  Bcsuep,  of  Moscow,  the  author  of 
tlie  erudite  Sittwietd  Sunj/t  on  Jbtman  Pcfvbar 
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'^ratvra  and  Art,  and  niBiij  other  Talnable  lin- 
iatic,  historical,  and  Hichaeological  irorkH,  hsi 
•n  pasBing  the  -wiDtet  in  ItalT.  During  hia  et&j 
Rome  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Professor  Angelo 

OnbematiB,  containing  certdn  additions,  drawn 
m  the  languBges  and  the  traditions  of  the 
iTOsic,  Liithuanian,  end  Finnish  peoples,  to  the 
Iture  topra  la  Mitokgia  vedica,  publiahed  last 
kr  by  that  indnstnona  and  enthuBioitic  scholar 
Florence.  In  thia  letter,  which  has  once  been 
nted  in  Italian,  with  the  headinf^  Appunti  di 
itologia  davn,  a  number  of  interesting  facte  are 
intioned  in  connexion  with  the  remains  of 
atheniBin  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Enro- 
ftn  Russia.  Thus,  while  alluding  to  the  eimi- 
dty  between  the  Vedic  Parjanya  and  the  Ruseian 
jnin,  the  Thunder-god  known  to  the  Lithuanians 
,  Perkunae,  to  the  Letts  ae  Ferkona,  he  lays 
rees  upon  the  "eitmys^ant  auperstition  '  of  the 
useiBn  peaasnt,  who  believes  that  the  ueighbour- 
xd  of  a  beggar  is  dangerous  during  a  uunder- 
orm.  This  idea^  he  thinlcs,  arises  from  the 
imitlve  signification  of  the  Slavonic  word  for  a 
luper  or  hcffigrer,  tib<jg  or  nebog,  which  means 
without  God  or  "  a&i  from  God,"  wheiww  the 
ch  man  is  called  bogat,  or  "he  who  is  with  God." 
ut  this  seems  very  douhtfol,  as  is  pointed  out  in 

note  by  the  editor  of  the  iouraal — apparently 
le  Rivitta  Swapea — in  which  the  letter  was 
ublished,  espeinaUy  as  in  some  parts  of  Russia 
tie  people  Iwlieve  tW  duath  by  lightning  enenree 
appinese  in  the  other  world,  and  therefore  a 
hunderbolt  is  styled  "  a  divine  favour  ; "  just  as 
a  Ascoli  Piceno  an  earthquake  is  regarded  as 
'  tm  taltUo  emicievole  "  on  the  part  of  the  unstable 
it^s  patron  saint.  Another  interesting  Subject 
>uched  upon  in  the  letter  is  the  supposed  link  which 
onnects  the  Ansaras  of  India  ana  the  Nymphs  of 
Ireece  and  Italy  with  the  Rusalkas  of  Russia,  the 
lias  of  Seivia,  and  the  other  semi-divine  female 
einga  who  are  still  supposed  to  haunt  the  woods 
ad  streams  of  Slavonic  lands.  The  Rusalkas  are 
1  some  parts  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  children, 
f  either  sex,  who  have  died  uubaptised,  and  in 
rder  to  escape  from  thmr  witea  it  is  necessary 
bat  SQVODe  who  meets  them  should  cr;  aloud 
'  Ivau  and  Marya."  After  this  elementary  ba^ 
ismal  rite,  all  the  male  BusbUibs  who  undergo  it 
ec«ive  the  name  Ivan,  and  all  their  female  com- 
■anioDB  that  of  Mnrya,  and  the  spell  which  binds 
hem  to  an  unholy  nomad  life  is  broken,  exactly 
B  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  own  juvenile  fairies. 
Vhile  speaking  of  the  importance  attached  to 
ames  in  Vedic  times,  Profeseor  Bualoef  mentions 
remarkable  custom  kept  up  among  some  of 
be  still  pag«n  Finnish  peoples  along  the  Volga. 
<Vhen  one  of  their  children  is  sbout  to  be  named, 
.  priest  recites  over  it  n  list  of  such  christian 
lameg  as  John,  Nicholas,  George,  or  Mary,  Anna, 
ad  the  like,  striking  (cither  the  whUe  a  flint 
nd  steel.  The  name  which  he  pronounces  at  the 
lomentwhenthefiistsparklaaps  forth,  remains  the 
ife-Iong  designation  of  the  child.  Some  of  the 
imilarities  to  which  Professor  Buslaef  calls  atten- 
ion,  as  existing  between  Russian  and  Vedic  poetic 
arratives,  may  perhaps  be  more  satisfectorily 
Haunted  for  by  supposing  that  Russian  sagsr-men 
Bve  borrowed  from  the  Mat  stories  founded  upon 
'edic  ideas,  than  by  deducing  the  Russian  sagas 
torn  ancient  Slavonic  myths.  But  where  a  like- 
«(B  is  found  between  a  Vedic  and  a  Russian 
elief,  or  phrase  founded  upon  or  suggestive  of  a 
elief,  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a 
urviral  from  the  distant  period  when  the  ancestors 
f  the  £aatem  and  Weston  Aryans  formed  an,  a* 
et,  undivided  fiunily.  Such  a  likeness  is  com- 
lented  on  in  the  final  paragraph  of  Profeesor 
hulaefs  valuable  letter,  in  which  he  calls  atten- 
lon  to  the  fact  that  in  some  parte  of  Russia  every 
ead  person  is  called  genitori  (rodileit)  in  the 
ilural,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  and 
onipares  the  designation  with  the  Vedic  pitarat, 
he  term  for  the  spirits  of  departed  "  fiithers  "  or 
Qcestors. 


FINE    ART. 

The    Brif-d^Brao   Bwvter.       By  Major  W. 

Byng  Hall.    (London :  Chatto  *  Windna, 

18?5.) 
TaiB  ia  a  pleasantly  written  gossiping  book, 
with  here  and  there  a  scrap  of  informatioii, 
mnch  of  which,  however,  has  nwre  the 
flavoor  of  ChaSlBre  or  Marryat  than  of  per- 
sonal experience.  It  is  an  amplification  of 
a  former  volnme  givinff  the  experience  of 
Major  Byng  Hall  m  bno-i-brac  Lnnting  in 
the  capitals  and  large  towns  of  Europe.  The 
author  ia  Tery  &ee  &om  the  offensive  slang 
of  many  collectors,  and  jnfitly  severe  npon 
the  recent  development  of  taste  which 
chaxacterisea  many  of  them.  The  enormona 
prices  realised  lately  for  certain  classea  of 
English  china,  of  which  the  sole  virtne  ia 
their  rarity— which  rarity  we  trust  may 
lon^  continue — tends  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
a  moat  interesting  branch  of  art,  and  one 
which  exercisee  the  eye  and  powers  of  dis- 
crimination in  a  high  degree.  The  plan  of 
Major  Hall's  book  is,  after  the  general 
chapters  upon  brie- tUbrac  hunting,  to  devote 
each  of  the  aacceeding  chapters  to  one  or 
more  towns  considered  as  more  or  lest 
promiaing  fields  for  the  bric-^brao  banter, 
and  the  conclusion  he  appears  to  arrive  at 
is  that  the  Continent  ia  now  so  thoroughly 
picked  over  by  profeaaional  dealen  tb^ 
there  is  little  left  for  the  amateur  unless  he 
bave  gre&t  an&  exceptional  knowledge  and 
discrimination.  There  is  much  truth  in 
what  he  says,  but  we  think  be  has  hardly 
done  justice  to  Italy  as  a  hunting-ground  for 
those  who  know  somewhat  of  the  language, 
and  have  some  well-grounded  confidence  in 
their  knowledgeand  judgment.  The  author's 
predilections  are  mainly  for  continental  and 
Chelsea  porcelain  and  Wedgwood  pottery, 
which  he  evidently  considera  as  greatly 
superior  in  artistic  valne  to  majolica  or  to 
oriental  ware,  in  which  opinion,  with  all  due 
respect  to  Sevres,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  we 
cannot  coincide.  Nor  do  we  think  he  is 
quite  just  to  modem  china. 

Doubtless  the  modem  reproductions  which 
are  merely  repetitions  of  old  Sevres,  Dresden, 
and  WecQ^wood  examples,  are  inferior  to  old 
specimens,  as  all  merely  imitative  art  most 
be  inferior  to  original  art,  but  Minton  and 
Worcester  are  turning  out  some  entirely 
new  forma  of  ceramic  art,  which  we  think 
may  bear  oomparison  with  the  triumphs  of 
the  eighteenth  centnry.  The  grace  of 
modelling  of  old  Dresden  or  Carl  Theodore 
figures  are  no  doubt  not  reproduced  in  the 
modern  imitations,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  some  modem  work  which  presents 
new  forms  of  beaoty  altogether,  and  in  some 
cases  forma  of  beauty  more  consonuit  with 
sound  principles  of  art  than  tbe  old  cbina. 
We  very  mnch  question  whether  elaborately 
painted  views  are  altogether  in  place  upon 
vases  or  cups,  or  even  npon  dessert  or  dinner 
plates,  and  mnat  confess  that  a  really  fine 
Bhodian  plate,  a  Damascus  tile,  or  a  piece  of 
Oriental  china  not  made  for  the  European' 
market,  has  charms  for  us  that  Worcester, 
Chelsea,  and  even  Sevres  do  not  possess. 

We,  however,  thoroughly  sympathise  with 
tbe  author's  detestation  of  fashion  as  a 
pioneer  of  taste.  Much  of  tbe  old  Stafford- 
shire cbina  is,  in  point  of  art,  ntterly  worth- 


less, or  worse,  degrading  to  tbe  taste,  and 
specimens  are  only  valuable  in  our  publio 
mnsenma  as  hiatorical  links.  Let  the  young 
collector  determine  that  beaaty  in  form  or 
colour  shall  be  tbe  only  point  he  will  IcMp 
in  view  in  bis  selection,  and  bia  taste  will 
rapidly  improve,  and  he  will  learn  to  ap. 
preciate  when  the  higher  valued  specimens 
are  worth  tbe  price  asked,  and  why  they  are 
so  ;  but  if  he  sJlows  rarity  to  influence  him, 
he  will  be  constantly  adrift,  with  no  compass 
to  steer  by,  and  liable  to  every  kind  of  de- 
ception  and  forgery.  Collecting  for  the 
sake  of  rarity  means  reliance  upon  marks 
which  are  easily  imitated,  bnt  collecting 
for  tbe  sate  of  beauty  meana  that  tl^ 
9J0  gets  gradually  trained  to  appreciate 
Ibe  beanty  and  quality  of  workmanship  and 
of  paste  of  which  tbe  imitation  must  be  dif- 
ficult and  may  be  impossible,  and  at  any 
rate  there  is  always  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that,  be  the  article  bought  on  these  prin. 
eiples  what  it  is  supposed  to  be  or  not,  it  is 
at  all  events  in  its^  a  beantifiil  object,  and 
so  &r  there  cau  be  no  deception.  In  this 
respect  we  can  heartily  recommend  Major 
Hall's  remarks.  The  fields  for  bric-^-brao 
banting  are  so  liable  to  vary  from  year  to 
year,  that  a  war  or  revolution,  or  even  panic 
or  change  of  taste,  may  almost  flood  a  certain 
market  with  specimens,  which  twelve  months 
before  fetched  fancy  prices.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Japanese  cloisonnS,  of  which  fine 
old  specimens  are  beooming  scarce,  bnt  are 
not  costly  in  proportion,  becauae  few  col- 
lectors comparatively  can  distinguish  be- 
tween them  and  the  modem  work,  which  is 
infinitely  inferior.  We  fear,  therefore,  that 
Major  Hall'a  information  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  capitals  as  bric-^brao 
hunting  grounds  will  not  be  of  any  very 
serions  nse  to  the  collector,  tbongh  his 
general  remarks  have  their  valne. 

P.  H.  BATasONE. 


B  BASILICA  ON  IBS  O 


TsB  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  Way 
might  he  deemed  a  superb  monument  of  the  de- 
cline of  art  in  the  modem  Roman  schools.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  much  that  is  anomalous  and  in 
false  taste  in  that  great  edifice — a  graceless  and 
ponderous  exterior,  with  architectural  claims  be- 
low; the  ordinary  level  of  railway  stations,,a  filo- 
tsstic  and  frightful  campanile  substituted  for  the 
plain  but  venerable  one  of  the  old  church — not- 
withstanding coldness  of  effect  with  tlie  utmost 
richness  of  detail  and  material  in  the  interior — 
^et  is  there  a  certain  grandeur  of  masses,  a  ma- 
jesty in  the  lines  of  far-receding  perspective,  that 
impress  and  fascinate  when  one  crosses  the  marble 
threshold  of  this  magnificent  temple.  It  is  now 
thirtaen  years  since  was  commenced  the  taak  of 
adorning  the  otherwise  bare  and  ugly  facade  whitdk 
overlooks  the  low  Ilber-bank  witn  an  immense 
mosaic  composition  occupying  the  entire  field 
above  the  pillared  portico  (not  yet  rwtored),  and 
terminating  in  a  triangular  sky-line,  the  gaUe- 
fonn  common  to  the  simple  architectuial  type 
of  the  early  Romanesque  ttaalica.  From  eight 
to  ten  moeaists,  connected  with  the  great  studio 
for  that  art  in  the  Vatican,  have  been  engaged 
during  these  thirteen  years  on  the  work  at  uiis 
extra-mural  church ;  out  the  leading  idea,  the 
general  conception  and  disposal  of  grouping,  are 
due  to  Signor  Corsoni,  the  artist  commissioned 
by  our  Queen  to  adorn  the  mausoleum  of  the  lata 
Prince  Consort.  About  a  fortnight  ago  the  scaf- 
folding which  had  HO  long  concealed  the  upper 
part  of   the    SL    Paul's    facade    was    removed, 
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to  the  public  gaze ;  thouf;h  during-  the 
fltsgea  of  progreas  privnte  Tiews  of.  it  might 
be  enjoyed,  my  own  first  impression  ha-rinir  lieen 
leceived  af^r  snch  inspection,  od  a  level  wilb  the 
eolowal  flfi:area,  from  the  wooden  pUtfonnB  high 
in  ur.  That  impreaBion  I  may  report  u  higMT 
&TOiu&ble  ;  and  I  oannot  but  ocHuudei  this  work 
as  a  noble  pioductiun  of  ULcred  art,  finely  (»ii- 
C^ved  and  «xquieitely  wrought  out,  going  tax  io- 
deed  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  a  ubool,  and 
to  entitle  the  modern  Roman  masters  to  higher 
Tank  than  (I  believe)  opinion  generally  allows  to 
them.  The  compoeHion  extends  over  three  planes, 
the  lowest  occupying  spaces  between  and  oeside 
three  la^e  muiia-an^ed  windows.  At  tba  aam- 
mit  ia  the  Saviour  enthroned,  raising  one  band  to 
blew,  and  with  the  other  holding  an  open  volume, 
-which  displays  the  text,  "  Oaai  meae  txxem  maam 
audietU,  et  ego  vUam  aetemam  do  ea."  A  grandly 
benisn  type  distinguishes  the  countenance ;  majesty 
nuuTEi  tiie  pose  of  the  figure  and  folds  of  the 
maamve  drapery;  this  treatment  of  the  divine 
subject  reminding  of,  though  not  imitating,  the 
Ohiist  of  solemnly  severe  character  in  mediaeval 
moa^ca ;  but  the  head  has  an  intellectual  snavit; 
bke  that  in  the  fine  couoeption  of  JHuturicchio — 
the  Christ  in  benediction  at  the  Roman  basilica 
of  St.  Croce.  Beside  the  Divine  Master,  on  the 
St.  Paul's  ia9ade,  are  seated  St.  Peter  -with  his 
keys,  and  St.  Paul  -with  his  sword:  the  latter, 
wboee  head  has  tiie  Mtongly  marlied  philosophic 
character,  gaaing  intently  upward  as  if  se^ng 
inapiiation  from  the  Holy  One,  while  the  other 
ApoiUe  seems  absorbed  in  thought,  hia  aged 
countenance  downcast,  with  that  sturdy,  vigorous 
aspect,  thiclrlT  curling  grey  hair  and  beard,  usually 
^ven  to  St.  Peter  in  art. 

The  second  plane  of  the  great  picture  is  occu- 
pied b^  the  traditional^  and  mystic  subject 
usua%  introduced  in  mediaeval  mosaics  on  church 
walls;  in  the  midst,  the  Lamb  standing  on  a 
meant  whence  flow  four  streams — the  fountains  of 
Gospel  truth  in  the  Evangelic  boohs^  or  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise,  either  interpretation,  or  both, 
being  admissible.  Laterallr,  in  two  groups,  are 
twelve  sheep,  emblematic  of  the  Apostles,  and  at 
the  two  ex^mities  the  mystic  cities  of  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem.  One  may  praise  the  artist  who, 
instead  of  copying  from  old  and  conventional 
models,  has  vaned.thia  somewhat  formal  subject, 
givii^  life-like  movement  to  the  animals,  and 
Oriental  character  not  only  to  the  two  fortified 
dtiee,  bat  also  to  the  landscape  shown'in  the  back- 
ground. Next  below  this  is  the  third  plane,  on 
the  walls  pierced  by  three  round-arched  windows, 
where  are  represented  colossal  in  scale,  and  in  rich 
Oriental  costumes,  the  four  major  prophets,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Kachariah,  and  Daniel,  each  holding  a 
scroll,  .on  which  is  a  text  irom  his  utterances,  as 
follows : — Isaiah,  "  Venite  ad  domum  Dei  et  doce- 
Int  voe  viae  suae ; "  Jeremiah,  "  Bellabuat  adver- 
Bum  te  et  non  praevalebunt ; "  Zacharish,  "  Ma- 
jsstMS  Domini  ingressa  est  templum ; "  Daniel, 
"Ostende  faciera  super  sanctuarium  tuum."  These 
flgaiee  are,  like  the  rest,  twenty-five  ^ms  (or 
Bftoriy  thirteen  feet)  high.  The  nrophetic  person- 
ages are  grandly  accordant  with  the  prophetic 
ideal,  like  beings  mysteriously  removed  irom  the 
cofflmon  life  and  cares  of  humanity,  and  as  well 
in  countenance  as  in  pose,  in  the  general  conception 
here  wrought  out  -with  largeness  and  admirable 
vigour  of  style,  these  four  figures  seem  worthy 
embodiments  of  the  genius  and  uttetances  of 
sacred  Hebrew  poesy.  Around  the  windows 
and  at  the  terminating  angles  of  -wall  is  in- 
troduced a  graceful  ornamentation  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  foli^e.  At  the  apex  rises  on 
the  gable  summit  a  mosaic  -Inlaid  marble  cross, 
on  the  basement  of  which  are  inscribed  the  words 
"  Spea  unica." 

This  floe  art-work  on  the  fsfade  being  finished, 
little  remains  for  the  completion  of  the  great 
charcb,  except  the  portico  before  that  principal 
front,  on  wnich   will  open   the  western    doors. 


The  Corinthian  columns  and  piUsteis  of  gntnite, 
with  capitals  and  cornices  of  Oarrara  marble,  I 
for  that  same  portico,  wre  all  prepared,  and 
to  be  seen  in  workshops  on  the  premises.  Of 
the  interior  adornments  almost  all  now  wanting 
is — some  of  the  mosaic  series  of  Popes'  colossal 
heads  in  modallioni,  carried  above  the  attics  of  the 
nave,  uslee,  and  transepts ;  and  a  mosaic  altar- 
piece  to  be  substituted  for  one  in  oils  (the  Oon- 
vetsion  of  St.  Paul)  over  the  altar  of  the  norUi 
transept.  The  lower  -windows  are  filled  with 
Btsinad  gloss  ;  a  colossal  figure  of  an  Apostle,  as 
Father  of  the  Church,  occupying  the  entire  field 
of  each.  Along  the  a'.tics  extends  a  series  of 
frescoes  by  difTerent  Italian  painters,  illuetmting 
the  entii«  histories  of  SL  Paul  and  St.  Pater-^-in 
the  aggregate  tlie  moat  unsatiabctory  art-works 
this  church  contains — almost  without  exception 
conventional  in  treatment,  cold  in  efiect,  glaring 
in  tone.  Among  the  many  modem  works  of 
sculpture  here  before  us,  the  highest  praise  is  due 
to  Teverani's  nobly-benign  statue  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, seated,  in  monastic  robes  and  with  crozier  in 
hand,  above  the  altar  of  a  beaotifnlly-designed 
lateral  chapeL  The  colossal  figuRS  of  St  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  by  Oalli  and  Jacometti,  on  high 
pedestals  before  the  chancel-arch,  have  also 
superior  claims — dignified  and  suitable.  As  to 
the  moaain  heads  of  Popes,  it  need  scarcely 
be  observed  that  the  immense  majority  are 
quite  ideal;  no  genuine  likenesses  of  teiniing 
Fopes  having  been  introduced  on  coinage  till  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  from  the  pontificate 
of  Martin  V.  The  new  Qovamment  administers 
faithfully  the  fund  raised  for  the  restoration  of 
this  basilica,  confonaably  to  the  ippeals  issued 
and  provision  made  by  Leo  XII,,  snortlj  after 
the  fire  destructive  (in  1823>  of  the  ancient 
church  founded  by  Tl^dosius,  and  adorned  with 
mosaics  (fortunately  preserved  from  the  flames) 
by  Oalla  Pladdia,  that  Emperor's  daughter.  It 
has  not  (I  believe)  been  known  till  la-tely  that 
the  central  western  door,  -with  scriptnral  ^ups 
and  figures  of  U)ostles,  inlaid  in  silver  on  indsed 
outlines,  a  highly  vfduable  and  curious  work, 
executed  at  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, was  not  totally  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  this 
basilica,  several  of  Uie  wooaen  panels  having  been 
rescued ;  and  these  are  now  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Benedictine  Fathers,  who  are  still  allowed  to  in- 
habit the  St.  Paul's  monastery,  though  not  ex- 
plicitly exempted  from  the  law  of  suppression. 

The  undertaking  ordered  some  time  ago  by  the 
new  authorities  at  Rome,  of  collecting,  claasify- 
ing,  and  finally  opening  for  public  use  (at  least 
for  those  admitted  by  order)  the  Archives  of 
State,  has  long  been  m  progress ;  the  locale  ap- 
propriated, a  large  convent,  formerlv  of  nuns,  m 
the  Via  di  Oampo  Mano,  where  Ulwurs  and  re- 
purs  are  still  going  on  for  enlargement,  adapta- 
tion, &c.  The  celebrated  historian,  Oeeare  Cantn, 
has  been  lately  invited  to  undertake  the  task  of 
final  classification ;  and  it  is  now  determined  that 
the  State  "Archivio"  is  to  be  not  (as  hitherto) 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior 
and  Public  Instruction,  but  under  the  former  of 
these  ministers  exclusively.  The  whole  collection 
is  to  be  divided  into  ten  departments,  under  as 
many  superintendencies — namely,  for  I^sdmont, 
Lombardy,  Venice,  Ligaria,  Emilia,  Bomagna, 
Kaplee,  Sicily,  and  SanUnia.        C.  L  Hshans. 


HK.  lUSOX  BBOWS— "£INa  I.ZAII." 

Mb.  Masox  Bbowit  faaa.  lately  fimdied  another 

of  hia  subjects  from  King  Lear — an  oil  picture. 
Years  back  he  executed  a  series  of  designs  from 
this  play,  going  through  rather  more  than  half  of 
it  perhaps.  These  were  included  in  the  exhibition 
of  his  collected  works  ten  years  apo  ;  in  the  cata- 
logue ofit  they  were  referred  to  as  "rude  first  ideas 
for  fiiture  more  finished  designs,"  They  have  never 
since  been  completed  as  a  series,  nor  carried  fiirther 
as  mere  drawings ;  but  Mr.  Brown  has  from  time  to 
time  treated  some  one  of  them  as  a  picture — three 


four  in  all.  This  last-pninted  oKuuple  (whioh 
we  hear  is  going  to  a  gentlMUim  at  Conway)  not 
being  for  exhibition,  w«  shall  not  describe  it 
singly,  but  will  give  a  few  -wcHile  to  the  tkvia^ 
pemmae  of  JExng  Ltar,  M  ii^icodnoed  in  Mi: 
Brown's  works  collectively.  Tba  individnalita  tf 
the  characters  forms  the  solid  ItMtoa  on  wl)jch  tliMs 
compositions  stand  couBpicaDOS,  afid  seftaiated  froM 
the  ordinary  range  of  Shakapeveui  or  iUustntjv^ 
desiring. 

First,  there  is  in  each  ease  King  Lear  himseU| 
gaunt,  kinglike,  aged,  in  evex;  feature  and  «vaj. 
wrinkle,  vrith  somewhat  mystic  and  druidial 
about  him ;  the  very  reverse  of  the  old  msa  a? 
very-day  pictures,  the  "  bald-beaded  senior  ii  4 
blanket"  of  the  Aculemy  atodent.  This  fign 
t  once  impressss  thsj  beholder  as  emphaticsl^ 
the  old  long."  There  is  ao  shortcoming  in  iJk 
conception  here:  Lear,  with  his  bronzed  OMr 
plexion  and  profuse  white  hair  and  beard,  is  epiod 
even  in  the  lines  and  twiets  of  his  gBimeoti: 
these  are  of  tinted  white,  gold-broidered.  Fqatl 
in  importance  to  him  is  CoidaUa,  his  "  joy,  althongb 
the  last,  not  least ; "  whose  love  "  was  more  ridut 
tongue ; "  she  who  oould  "  love  and  k 
silent."  Cordelia,  in  this  series,  is  conceived  as  la 
ideal  of  youthful  beauty  of  the  self-contained  trpt^ 
tearful  but  not  hystancal,  more  eloquent  of  <^ 
thui  of  voice ;  softreyed  and  rioh-lipped  for  loriog, 
but  with  full  brow  tuid  acoentnated  diin,  as  b^ 
insight  and  resolution ;  in  utter  contrast  with  tto 
fiery-haired,  fiei|y-complexioDed  Goneril,  with  her 
Bcomfnlly  meicUess  smile,  only  leas  terrible  tksD 
the  snake-like  mercUeefl  smile  of  Began.  Oonenl 
is  jtout,  aged  about  thir^-flve;  Be^so  tliiii, 
dark,  and  about  thirty ;  deadly  nightshade  ii 
twined  in  hsr  hmr.  As  L/ear  is  veiy  0^ 
"  fourscore  and  upwards "  hie  ^tree  daoghlcn 
might  not  improbaUy  be  surmised  to  have  hsi 
di&rent  mothers,  and  to  have  differed  wkleiy  ia 
sge  and  mould,  as  well  as  character.  The  iiiLiliiiid 
of  Qoneril,  Albany,  is  represented  as  a  miU,lisiid- 
some  English  gentleman,  fittad  in  some  respects 
to  put  up  patiently  for  a  time  with  hw  taimt*— 
"  Milk-livered  man, 
That  bear'st  a  chsek  for  blovs,  a  head  ibr  wrongs'.' 
— but  open-eyed,  and  with  no  look  of  mesnnsM. 
Oomvrall,  the  husband  of  Regan,  looks  a  comte 
ferocious  bully,  bonnd  for  some  bad  ending,  tmdi 
as  befalls  him  at  last  by  the  hand  of  his  inoigmnt 
retuner.  Qlouceeter  is  a  reflective  man,  oF  * 
somewhat  weak  if  high-spirited  cast  of  ^"^^ 
tenance  -,  nervous-looking,  hardly  fitted  to  c:^ 
-with  the  lawlessnees  of  these  distant  and  remoiw- 
less  ages :  Mr,  Brown,  in  the  last  examples  of  ik 
series,  makes  this  a  "bronze  period,"  with  hidoit, 
not  iron,  weapons.  The  Fool,  Lear's  "  poor  1»t" 
whom  thsy  nanged,  \a  always  represented  u 
thoughtful,  jocose,  and  philosophically  reigned; 
braying  the  anger  of  these  fierce  natures  -with  pie 
and  gnmace,  when  no  one  else  dare  bravo  then. 
Kent  is  stout  of  limb  as  of  heart ;  strong-cliiiiMdi 
firm-lipped,  and  with  the  overhanging  eyelids  oil 
middle-aged  worthy.  In  the  later  scenes  of  tk 
play  (when  disguised)  Kent  has  a  coarse  red  n^; 
in  the  earlier  scenes  ho  is  scant  of  hair,  W 
Kinp;  of  Fnmce  is  shown  as  a  noble  weU-irro"' 
youth,  with  the  swelling  cheat  of  courage  ani 
consdoua  worth,  faii^hwred  as  befits  the  Fw*, 
and  blue-eyed.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  who 
protested  that 

"  Election  makes  not  op  on  such  conditions, 
is  dark  of  visage  and  narrow-eyed,  halnted  m 
gorgeous  doth  of  gold.  , 

A  fitting  counteTOrt  to  the  JJiwnAmh^  9 
Cbrddia— one  of  the  painted  series— would  I* 
that  composition,  the  most  strictly  grand  a^^ 
all  the  original  drawings,  in  which  Lear,  *i" 
uplifted  palms,  curses  Goneril  and  Regan ;  tb^ 
have  just  linked  their  arms  as  he  turns  to  depw 
in  the  gfttiiering  atorm,  and  the  rimg  gnats  seiM 
liieir  flowing  gaimenta.  W.  M.  EoBSBm- 
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yOTES  AND  NEWS. 
!  celebrated  collection  of  drawioga  bv  tlie 
nnd  eonio  recent  msBtere,  formed  bv  Mr. 
rat,  of  Bftvawater  Hill,  is  now  in  the  hfida  of 
Hogarth  (96  Mount  Street,  GroBvenor  Square) 
1  a  view  to  eale.  The  collection  compriBeo 
ka  of  nil  the  echools— Italian,  Fleroiuh,  Dutch, 
□ish,  &c.— and  numben  about  1,000  eiampleB, 
J  of  them  coming  from  earlier  collections  of 
hijrhest  reputation.  CoUectora  and  connoia- 
B  not  already  acquainted  with  this  important 
iB  would  do  well  to  inspect  it  now,iuid  ponder 
conditions  of  purchase. 
isNOH  Emiijo  GAIJ.OXI,  the  Florentine  sculp- 
haa  brought  over  to  his  London  atudio,  71 
rtimer  Siieet,  Cavendiah.  Square,  the  atatne  of 
!  Emperor  Nero  preparing  for  tAc  Stagt  in 
luiie  Attire,  which  waa  modelled  at  Horns  in 
•2,  and  had  alreadj  exdted  a  coneideiable  eeu- 
on  in  Italj  before  it  figured  in  the  Vienna 
libition  of  1S73. 

'he  pnrish  church  of  Tadcaster  ia  threatened 
h  demolition.  The  fabric  is  for  the  most 
:  sound,  hut  the  ground  has  risen  conaiderablj 
ad  it,  and  that  and  otber  eansee  have  made  the 
»  damp.  This  eril  could  eaailj  be  cured,  but 
local  magnates  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
bin?  short  of  deatmction  will  do  it.  Ther 
e  therefore,  afrainst  the  advice  of  their  arehf- 
t,  determined  to  pull  the  chnrch  down  and  re- 
Id  it  on  a  higher  level.  It  is  an  interesting 
tding  of  variouB  dates,  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
7  onwards ;  the  tower  and  the  south  chapel 
'  eepecioU}'  good,  the  towei  being  one  of  the 
t  in  the  county.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  aome 
me  may  be  found  of  preventii^  the  threatened 
idalism. 

VsB  Scotch  papers  eontwn  long  obituary  notices 
Ur.  Colvin  Smith,  a  Royal  Academician  of 
itland,  whofie  work  ia  little  known  thia  side  of 
border,  Mr,  Colvin  Smith  wm  born,  of  good 
lily,  in  170B,  and  five  years  ago  bis  pencil  waa 
tost  entirely  kid  a^e.  He  studied  in  London ; 
tied  in  Edinburgh,  whera  the  influence  of  his 
cle,  Lord  Gillies,  got  him  many  commisoions. 
1  became,  in  short  time,  the  faahionable  portrait 
aler ;  and  it  ia  related  that  Sir  Walter  Soott 
n  him  gittings  fez  no  leas  than  seven  portraits, 
e  Scottish  National  GaUeo;  posMsses  two  of  his 
rls,  but  neither  is  account^  among  bis  beet. 
Fhe  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's  have  at  last  pei^ 
ted  a  pla«iter  cast  to  be  taken  of  the  celebrated 
ta  by  Michel  Angelo,  but  only  on  condition 
t  the  work  shall  be  ontruated  to  Signor  Mali- 
ri,  who  ia  said  to  be  the  most  skilful  artist  in 
me  in  the  execution  of  this  kind  of  wi^lc.  The 
t  will  be  exhibited  at  Florence  on  the  occasion 
the  Michel  Aiwelo  festival  in  September.  A 
t  of  the  Moiet  from  the  tomb  of  Julius  ZL  wiU 
}  be  sent  to  the  Exhibition  from  Borne. 
Ik,  eou)  medal  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Ma»iine 
aane  by  the  Academy  of  Aita  and  ScieitoeB  of 
deauz,  in  consequence  of  the  exhibitaon  of  hia 
'ks  in  tliat  town. 

^  bust  of  Beethoven  br  M.  da  Saint  Tidal 
t  was  exbiUted  in  the  last  Salon  has  been 
ight  hv  the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts  for 
new  bpera  House  in  Paris. 
rsG  twenty-ninth  annnalaseemblyof  the  "  As- 
iation  dee  Artistee-peintres "  was  held  last 
ik  at  the  Fkiole  dea  S«aux-Arts,  under  the  pre- 
mcy  of  Barou  Tavlor.  This  assodation  now 
nb^  as  many  as  ^600  merobera. 
Vs  extraordinarv  sale  of  engravings — the  pos- 
lionsof  tbelateM.  Qniehudob^took  place  last 
d(  in  Paria.  The  proofa  of  etchings  bv  Ostade 
I  by  Boisnen  ware  of  the  fiaffit  quality  and 
atest  larity.  A  complete  set  of  Boissieu'a 
hings,  in  ite  finest  states,  waa  sold  for  15,600 
DCS.  Adrian  vanOatade's  works  fetched  00,000 
Bcs,    one  impresaioa  of  his  Fttinta-  having- 


realised  2,600  francs.    A  euperb  proof  of   the 


hem,  there  was  noticed  eapacially  a  beautiful 
impression  of  the  TAree  (Awt  Eettiruf,  which 
went  for  405  franca.  Van  lack's  fine  portrait  of 
.Intonius  Comelissen — one  of  hia  maziliest  works 
— sold  for  456  francs.  Among  Claude's  etchings, 
the  CincAerd — one  of  the  finest  landscape  etchings 
in  the  world :  certainly  in  every  sense  the  most 
complete  of  L'laude'a — sold  for  585  ftancs.  This 
WHS  actually  in  the  third  state.  Of  Rembrandt's 
work — less  splendidly  represented  than  tliat  of  the 
lesser  etchers,  Boissieu  and  Ostade — CRj-w*  iVwicA- 
inff,  (the  one  known  as  la  Petite  Tombe^  fell  for 
S^  francB ;  a  hesutifiil  impression  of  the  Death 
of  the  Virgiii,!or  l,020frBncs;  and  the  XoruftEnpe 
vnth  three  Cottngn,  1 ,280  franca.  The  engravings 
altogether  realised  little  short  of  8,000/. 

Acooxnnra  to  the  Ki^niache  Ztitwng,  the  Ger- 
man explorations  at  Otympia  will  be  systemati- 
cally begun  at  the  end  of  August  The  house 
built  for  the  members  of  the  expedition,  on  a 
^iece  of  ground  ceded  by  tbe  Greelc  Government 
tor  the  purpose  in  the  village  of  Druva  above  the 
valley  of  the  Alpheios,  is  ready  for  their  occupa^ 
tion,  and  tbe  bridge  over  the  stream  is  rapidly 
an>raaching  completion.  It  is  proposed  to  begin 
the  exploratioDS  at  a  point  about  thirty  or  forty 
metres  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus,  where  the  gromid  is  at  present  covered 
with  a  crop  of  barley.  Channels  have  been  cut 
to  carry  off  the  Burplus  water,  aid  the  machinery 
has  been  sert  up  for  Ufting  the  earOi  and  dispodnng 
of  the  rubbish  remaining  aftesr  the  finds  have  faem 
carefully  examined. 

Tksbb  has  lately  been  opened  at  Ooburg  a  per- 
Doanent  exhibition  of  the  most  reanarkaUe  pro- 
ducts of  ceramic  industry.  Beside  the  German 
manu&ctureis — who  have  faTomaldj  received 
this  exhibition,  and  have  sent  a  number  of  cera- 
mic products  which  will  moke  a  good  show 
in  the  museum — Austria,  England,  DenmaA, 
and  Sweden  have  also  desired  to  take  their 
part.  To  the  exhibition  will  be  annexed  a 
special  school  for  modelling  and  painting.  Until 
a  permanent  building  is  aamgned,  the  Duka 
of  Saxe  Ooburg  Qotha  has  lent  a  pavilion  in  bis 
park  provisionally  for  the  collection,  which  is 
divided  into  four  sections— (1)  rude  earthen  ves- 
sela ;  (3)  such  as  have  received  some  slight  im- 
proTement)  (3)  terragha,  including  majoUca  and 
other  fine  specimens  of  faience ;  and  (4j  fine  por- 
celain in  its  multiplied  applications  to  nee  and 
luxury.  This  last  division  consiBts  ehieflv  of  the 
produce  of  German  manufectnies,  round  which 
are  exhibited  specimens  of  the  new  inventions 
applied  to  the  porcelain  industry— such  as  photo- 
graphy, photochry80gra[diy,  and  new  proceeses 
for  gilding  and  engraving  npon  porcelain,  the 
intervening  space  being  filled  m  witb.  objects  of 
luxury,  and  with  all  the  requisitca  necessary  to 
those  wbo  would  leam  the  ceramic  art.  As  the 
works  ore  for  sole,  this  is  not  only  an  artistic  bat 
a  commercial  speculation.  The  principal  result 
from  it  win  be  to  afford  the  pupilB  of  the  sdiool 
the  advantage  of  having  before  their  eyes  tbe 
models  offered  by  the  museum. 

.  A  PEBHAmMT  exhibition  is  about  to  be  esl«- 
Uishad  at  Lyons. 

Ths  jury  have  ^ven  tlieir  definitive  judgment 
on  the  competition  for  the  Sevres  vase,  and  have 
adjudged  tbe  prize  to  M.  Majenx,  a  pupil  of  MM. 
Pocard  and  Andr£.  The  work  will  be  executed 
by  the  manufactory  of  SJvres,  and  will  bear  the 
name  of  its  author. 

Taa  Dutch  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
desired  tiirea  arcfaitecta  to  furnish  plana  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  royal  museum  at  Amster- 
dam destined  to  replace  the  TripptiAtiMor  present 
picture  |{ii]lery,  which  contains  many  masterpieces 
of  tbe  Dutch  school  very  inadequately  exhibited. 


Tke  Committee  of  the  Intemntional  Exhibition 

of  Chili  for  thi'  present  year  announce  that  a  firat 
class  medal  with  a  sum  of  250  pi-sos  (50/.)  will 
be  p'ivtn  for  tho  best  furf  ifrn  paintiajr,  and  twice 
that  Bum  for  the  best  foreign  sculpture. 

The  following  criticism  by  tbe  Neue  Frete 
Preste  on  a  new  statue  by  Monteverde,  though  r*- 
minding  us  of  tbat  pronounced  by  a  musical  critic 
on  a  motif  which  ha  described  as  "  expressive  of 
killing  a  villager,"  points  to  the  fact  that  a  really 
good  statue  has  been  executed  by  the  Italian 
artist.  The  art-critic  Stendhal,  ao  runs  the  para- 
graph, wrote  in  the  year  18^8 : — "  Can  sculp- 
ture represent  Napoleon  as  he  gates  over  the  sea 
from  the  eliSi  of  SL  Helena,  or  Lord  Castleraigh 
at  the  moment  of  bis  suicide  P  Were  that  poeai- 
hle,  Canova'B  succesBor  would  be  found."  Stendhal 
intended  by  this  remark  to  point  out  impossible 
materia!  for  the  sculptor's  art  The  qaestion  has 
since  then  been  answered  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  by  tbe  modem  sculptor  Monteverde.  We 
had,  at  the  Vienna  JElibibitioa,  an  opportunity  of 
admiring  his  "  Jenner."  Nn  one  had  thought  it 
possible  to  treat  the  act  of  vaccination  artistically. 
Monteverde  has  accomplished  the  impossible  and 
fulfilled  the  task.  Hia  latest  statue,  "  Labour," 
is  another  masterpiece  in  this  direction  ;  be  has 
succeeded  in  expressing  in  the  figure  of  a  strong; 
man  the  dilemma  whether  he  shall  betake  himself  to 
work  which  leads  in  the  end  to  solid  domes- 
ticity, or  to  the  pubtic  house  which  not  unfra- 
quently  leads  to  the  galleys.  A  mere  glance  at 
Uiis  figure  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  represents 
"  Labour."  Monteverde  at  first  intended  to  carry 
out  hia  design  by  means  of  a  group  -,  be,  however, 
destroyed  the  figure,  nearly  finished,  of  a  genius 
showing  the  right  way ;  the  second  figure,  which 
the  destraying  bamnter  spued,  speaks  for  itself  and 
fully  expresses  the  artists  idea. 

It  is  strange  that  while  almost  every  other 
country  of  Europe  possesses  a  muBeum  of  casts 
from  ancient  works  of  art,  France  alone  should 
be  behindhand  in  thus  supplying  to  her  students 
tbe  means  of  becoming  aoquaiuted  with  the  great 
works  of  antk^ui^.  The  idea  of  such  a  mnsenm 
was  mooted,  it  ^ipeara,  as  long  ago  as  in  tha 
sixteenth  century,  aitd  Ponsrin,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIIL,  sent  to  Italy  by  order  of  the  king 
for  casts  of  certain  celebrated  statues ;  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  tbe  idea  was  never  carried 
out,  and  to  the  present  day  the  numerous  casta 
that  France  poaeesaes  of  the  works  of  Greek 
sculpture  are  stowed  away  in  the  Louvre  inacce»- 
aihle  to  tbe  general  public  The  French  journals 
have  often  called  attention  to  this  state  of  things 
and  have  urged,  not  so  much  the  creation  of  a 
museum  of  casta,  for  really  that  already  exists, 
as  the  opening  of  the  treasures  of  this  sort  bidden 
in  the  Louvre  for  the  benefit  of  others  besides 
a  few  smmntt  and  archaeoli^psts.  A  mouth  or  two 
back  the  Qaxettedet  Beaux-Artt  ^odk  up  the  ques- 
tion and  gave  illnstiationaof  several  of  the  import- 
ant casts  from  Greek  tombs  that  the  Louvre  pos- 
sesses. The  writer  of  the  article,  M.  Albert 
Uumont,  considers  that  one  of  the  great  ends  that 
such  a  museum  might  be  made  to  serve  would  be 
to  show  the  actual  state  of  well-known  Greek 
statues,  especially  those  in  the  Louvre,  before 
restorations  bad  been  efiected.  It  would  not  now 
be  possible  to  alter  such  works  as  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  tbe  Venus  of  Milu,  and  tbe  Player  on  tbe 
Lyre,  but  real  knowledge  might  be  gained  by 
showing  how  these  statues  appeared  before  thsj 
were  worked  upon  in  modem  or  mediaeval  times, 
and  this  could  be  done  l^  means  of  casts.  There 
ought  certainly  to  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
a  museum  of  this  kind  in  Paris,  especially  when 
so  much  material  (there  aremore  than  30()  casts  from 
Greek  sculpture  otdy  in  the  Louvre)  lies  ready  to 
hand  for  it.  It  ia  only  extraordinary  that  it  has 
not  bsen  done  before.  The  cataloijiio  of  the  casta 
in  the  Berlin  Sluaeum  enumerates  Ot'iO  works,  and 
almost  every  university  in  Germany  has  its  collec- 
tion of  cnsts.    In  England  one  ncod  ouly  cite 
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Sonth  Eenfflogton  to  show  what  has  lieen  done  in 

this  way- 
Oon  correBpondent  writea  from  Florence;— 
"  Rome  has  fblt  the  flood-tide  of  eccleBinitical  re- 

Btontioa  vhich   bas  passed  over  Europe;    and  the 

Present  Pope  has  huTtely  promoted  this  movament, 
'he  lasts  of  eoino  of  tiie  restoFationB  may  he  ques' 
tioaed;  but,  in  mo>t  inBtancea,  men  of  ability  as 
trdste  anil  excelleot  workmen  have  bean  em- 
ployed—the TBTj  beat  indeed  which  Italy  can 
produce,  some  of  them  aa  good  artists  as  thoae 
■who  origiually  built  the  churchea.  For  instance, 
in  Siena,  the  necessary  repair  of  its  famous  paTomaat 
has  been  carried  out  by  two  iodostrial  artiste,  the 
9ignori  Antonio  Radicehi  and  Leopoldo  Haccari, 
whom  in  our  favoured  isle  wo  should  seek  in  vain 
to  equal.  The  drawings  of  the  pavement  by 
the  lattar  of  theae  artists  are  wonderful  eKamptee  of 
skill  and  industry,  and  the  inlay  of  marbles  which 
they  produce  ia  in  every  technical  aepect  equal  to  the 
old.  So  it  is  in  Italy  with  -worka  of  wood-carving  or 
of  tarsia,  which  now,  as  of  old,  ars  adrairoble.  Noc 
is  such  an  artist  found  only  here  or  there,  a  rara  aoU 
as  in  London,  There  are  numbers  of  them,  bo  many 
that  unhappily,  to  make  a  living,  manv  of  them  forge 
imitationa  of  old  work,  to  be  sold  to  the  wealthy  but 
iffnorant  and  credalous  Anglo-Saxons  from  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  whom  the  ItAliana  beliove  to  be  sent 
by  the  Blesaed  Virgin  for  their  special  beneSt,  aiod 
who  waste  an  amonnt  of  money  upon  palpable  falsiBca- 
tiooB,  thereby  promoting  an  immense  trade.  LiteraUy 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  ponods  are  spent  upon 
falae  pictnrM,  Mse  carvings,  false  bronzes,  false  china, 
false  objects  of  art  of  every  kind,  manufactured  by 
skiUol  Italians,  whose  services  in  an  honest  direclJon, 
if  directed  by  competent  em^iloyers,  would  be  of 
inflnite  benefit  to  the  community. ,  So  it  was  with 
Bastianini.  a  Tuscan  modeller,  on  whom  the  mantle  of 
Uino  da  Fieaole  fell.  But  no  one  rEccsnisad  him,  and 
thia  giJtsd  being  passed  his  abort  life  in  modelling 
imitations  of  the  (jdart  which  deceived  the  pundila  of 
the  LoQvre,  ind  thar^are  eoaily  the  simple  British, 
who  purchased  fbr  large  sums  the  works  for  which  the 
unhappy  artist  was  paid  in  shillings  by  the  dealers 
who  tn&c  in  foreign  credulity." 

Wi  laam  from  Berlin  that  in  consaquenoe  of 
the  nnBatdefactory  character  of  the  plans  given  in 
for  the  new  cathedral  to  he  erect«d  m  the  place  of 
the  present  inadequate  "  Somkirche,"  another 
competition  has  heen  announced. 

Dr.  Hraizmr  communicates  to  the  BuUettino 
ddS  Init.  Arch,  Rom.  (June),  p.  160,  the  tesaeia 
of  a  hitherto  ui?  known  actor  of  Pantomimes  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  It  is  of  glass 
paste,  flat  and  circular,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  one  side : — 

"  Gains  Theoroa  Lux,  victor  Pantomim[orom3 
si  dana  ipse  tua  captns  nunc  a[rte],  Theoroa,  est 

[quid]  dnbitant,  h[ominem]  velleimit[are]dBum?'' 
The  deut  here  Teferred  to  seems  to  be  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  who  was  the  first  to  assume  this  title, 
and  waa  also  a  lover  of  pla}^  and  exbibitdons  of 
sport.  Besides,  this  pantomimist,  Theoros,  can- 
not well  be  placed  at  a  later  date,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  of  the  contemporary  and  rival  actors  whose 
given  on  the  reverse  of  the  '  ' 


■e  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  Au^l 
hese  are  PyladM  and  bis  pup>' 
others  are  Piems  and  Nomius.    Thi 


These  I 


igustan  ^. 
^las.    The 


with  the  native  place  of  each  actor,  are  inacribed 
in  two  rows  round  the  revetae  of  the  tessera,  as 
follows ! — 


separated  from  each  other  bj  n  laurel  branch.  In 
the  centre  is  "Theoros  victor  Pantomimormn," 
Prlades  was  known  before  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Oilicia.  The  Salmacis,  of  which  Hylaswas  a 
native,  may  have  been  a  town  in  Oaria,  with  the 
same  name  aa  the  celebrated  fountain  at  Salmacis 
at  Halicamassus.  Nomius  was  a  native  of  S^ria, 
and  Pierus  of  TivolL  From  the  retrograde  direc- 
tion of  the^etters  it  would  appear  that  Theoros  had 
had  this  list  of  rival  actors,  over  whom  be  iiad 
obtained  victories,  inscribed  In  the  form  of  a  seal. 


THE  STAQB. 

A  RAJiE  opportunity  for  seeing  good  acting  in  good 
comedy  is  now  before  the  public  at  the  Hajmarket 
Theatre.  The  acting  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Chippendale,  Mr.  Compton,  and  Mrs.  Hennaun 
Vezm,  and  the  comedy  that  of  Sheridan.  On 
Monday,  the  School  for  Scandal  waa  substituted 
for  the  trifling  entertainmente  that  had  pieviously 
been  given  by  other  players,  and  the  Haymarket 
became  for  a  time  not  indeed  the  home  of  pure 
comedy,  but  the  inn  where  pure  comedy  may  rest 
for  a  night,  ere  passing  on.  The  time  haa  perhaps 
gone  by  for  praising  the  School  for  Seandiu.  For 
the  rest  we  had  occasion  to  discuss  it  at  some 
ienath  when  tie  Prince  of  Wales's  company,  wan- 
dering for  the  first  time  from  its  then  accustomed 
field,  eesajed,  with  much  pains  though  little  suc- 
cess, the  representation  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
work  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  School 
for  Soandai,  if  it  he  not  a  ;^iece  to  criticise  again, 
is  at  least  a  piece  to  see  again.  No  one  can  weary 
of  it  till  it  is  known  by  heart.  It  is  as  inexhaust- 
ible as  Moli^re.  And  as  an  acting  drama  it  haa, 
among  others,  this  one  note  of  a  perfbct  thing — 
that  there  is  not  a  bad  part  in  it,  either  great  or 
small.  .  There  ia  not  in  the  School  for  Scandal  a 
single  part  which  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity 
of  an^r  living  actor  or  actress  to  assume.  The 
piece  is  played,  for  the  moment,  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  by  a  company  of  unusual  strengtL 
It  is  not  often  nowadavs  that  four  players 
of  the  mark  of  Mr.  Oompton,  Mra.  Vezin, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Obippandale,  find  themselves 
together.  They  are  about  to  go  into  the  country, 
as  we  have  previously  announced.  The  losa  is 
ours :  the  gain  tliat  of  the  country  playgoers. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  appears  disposed  to  rival 
or  surpass  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  character  of 
its  dramatic  performances.  Within  a  short  time 
it  has  given  us  performancee  of  The  School  fm- 
Scandal  snd  Tht  kivab,  by  the  Compton-Veiin- 
Chippendale  company  above  mentioned,  and  re- 
presentations of  Tiro  SoMi—aae  of  tbe  brightest 
modem  comedies — and  of  Ovr  Boy» — one  of  the 
funniest  brces  called  comedies,  by  courtesy — ore 
now  to  be  added  to  the  list.  Is  there  a  fine  taste 
ready-made  in  the  north  of  London — somewhat 
neglected  since  Mr.  Phelps  was  at  Sadler's  Wells  P 
Or  is  the  Alexandra  Palace  determined  to  be  edu- 
cational P  Meanwhile  at  Sydenham,  thej  have 
been  giving  ns  Mrs.  Oentlivre's  Wonder. 

A  VISIT  the  other  night  to  the  Olympic  Theatxe 
— where  every  seat  was  occupied,  from  atalls  to  gal- 
lery— confirmed  us  in  our  impression  that  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  had  never  measured  Uie  taate  of  the  large 
public  so  accurately  as  when  he  wrote  the  Ticket 
cf  Leave  Man.  The  piece,  by  its  faults  as 
well  aa  by  its  merits,  makes  a  general  appeal. 
It  verges  here  and  there  on  the  sensational, 
but  you  must  rouse  the  large  public  with  strong 
things,  if  ^ou  would  rouse  them  at  all.  Its  imagi- 
nation, bemg  sluggish,  must  be  stirred  vigorouafy, 
and  the  vigorous  stirring  counte  for  much  in  the 
popular  success  even  of  Salvini  and  Irving,  And 
then  the  Ticket  of  Leavs  Man  deals  energetically 
with  commonplace  things,  snd  that  is  another 
cause  of  its  success.  Its  story  is  really  of  ad- 
mirable construction :  its  situations  among  the 
beet  of  contemporary  work.  Again,  its  comic 
chataetors  are  excellently  fitted  to  the  public 
taste.  They  are  not  so  new  as  to  call  ftn:  any 
labour  of  the  mind  to  value  them,  nor  so  old  as 
to  be  recognised  too  instantly  as  familiar  things. 
The  acting  at  the  Olympic  is  on  the  whole  very 
good,  Mr.  Neville's  Bob  Brietly  remains  what  it 
quicldy  became  a  dozen  years  ago — hia  most 
popnliv  impersonation.  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson  gives 
admirable  variety  to  his  appearance  and  manner 
as  Jem  Dalten.  No  disguise  of  the  detective  is 
better  than  that  of  the  thief,  when  the  thief  in 
the  garb  and  with  the  silvery  hair  of  an  elderly 
and  prosperous  financier  couducto  a  saccessml 
intrigue  in  the  office  of  the  bill-broker  under  the 
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eyes  of  the  detective.    Tlie  one  moment  of 
_  re^tant  conaideratioa  of  a  past  wasted   life 

_^  ms  from  Mr.  Anson's  here  subdued  power  greater 
importance  than  has  been  given  to  it  bv  any  other 
actor.  The  detective  himself  is  not  without  cha- 
racter. He  is  not  a  mere  instrument,  but  belont<& 
not  unworthily  te  the  lamily  of  which  Mr, 
Bncket  of  Bleak  Souie — the  creation  of  the  in- 
coinparable  master^is  the  recognised  head.  Mr. 
C.  Harcourt  satisfies  us  verv  mnch  as  thia  de- 
tective—Hawksbaw.  His  u  a  manly,  oatunil, 
and  welt  considered  perfonuanoe,  open,  as 
&r  as  we  know,  to  only  one  chaise — that 
of  exMgerating,  m  the  final  act,  the  roofrh- 
ness  of  the  navvy  whom  the  detoctiva  imper- 
sonates, We  imow  it  is  his  business  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  navvy  more  outlandiah  and 
wilder  than  his  comrades,  and  throughout  the 
latter  portions  of  the  last  act — when  the  navry  is 
once  supposed  to  have  well  drnnk — hie  behaviour 
is  iegitunate  enough.  But  at  the  b^inning'  of 
that  act  be  probably  calls  attention  to  fais  gojrb 
and  look  needlessly  and  unwisely.  The  nawies 
themMlves  must  at  this  stage  have  considered  him 
a  wild  man  of  the  vroods.  He  might  almost  ba 
Caliban.  But  barring  this — and  lomtthing  at  tbi« 
wo  know  to  be  necessary — Mr,  Harcourt's  per- 
formance 18  a  moBt  excellent  and  aatis&ctory  one. 
Mrs,  Stephens,  never  succeeding  elsewhere  in 
raising  our  keen  interest,  is  really  life-like  aa  well 
as  funny  as  Sam  Willonghby's  grandmother.  Misa 
Farren  fills  the  part  of  Sam  wiui  invented  "  stage 
business,"  whicn,  since  it  is  executed  in  the 
highest  spirits,  never  fails  to  divert  her  admirers. 
It  appears  to  be  closely  studied  from  living  models. 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  tiieatre,  and  has 
nevertheless,  in  reproduction,  gained  somethiDg' cf 
the  actress's  peculiar  and  piquant  humour.  Misa 
Fowler's  performance  of  the  heroine  must  add 
another  to  the  list  of  representations  given  alwavs 
with  complete  intelligence  if  rai^y  with  high  dis- 
tinction. She  never  exaggerates,  in  iier  attempts 
at  pathos,  so  that  these  are  at  worst  a  little  flat 
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moving — never  forced  or  absurd.    Her  auc- 
guned  (^iefly   in  the  more  level  passages 


which  she  renders  truly,  never  outstepping  the 
modesty  of  nature.  Altogether  the  performance  of 
the  Ti^cet  ofLtavs  Man  is  such  as  will  ensure  for 
the  |Hece  very  many  representationa. 

Ms.  Ohippbksalb — a  most  worthy  actor  -who 
was  for  ten  years  stage  manager  at  the  Hay- 
market — had  a  complimentary  benefit  giyeo  to 
him  at  that  playhouse  on  Wednesday  sttamoon, 
when  half  the  well-known  actors  and  actresses  in 
town  appeared  on  his  bebal£ 

The  Athenaeum  mentions  a  plan  now  said  to 
be  entertained  for  securing  to  us  for  next  season 
a  good  Th^tre  Fran9ais  in  London.  Without 
csating  any  reflection  on  M.  Pitron's  manajrement 
this  year,  first  at  the  Opdra  Comique  and  thea  at 
the  Criterion— recognising  indeed  tliat  he  has  had 
difficulties  to  contend  against — it  can  hardly  be 
contended  that  the  pieces  and  the  performers  he 
produced  were  such  as  to  satisfy  the  best  judg- 
ment in  respect  of  French  plays  and  plsyers.    ^W- 

have  had  this  year  no  French  actors  of  note -we 

apeak,  rememlier,  of  the  dramatic  season  at  the 
Op^m  Comique:  not  of  the  opAia  bouffe  season 
at  the  Criterion,  We  were  promised  Mdlle. 
Croizette  and  Mdlle,  Blanche  Pierson.  Neither 
appeared.  WehodinstesdMdlle.LaurenceO^mitl 
and  Mdlle.  lima  Baittig,  neither  of  whom  was 
worth  a  very  great  deal.  We  had  Mdlle. 
H^l^ne  Petit,  who  was  deemed  saccessful,  and 
for  a  very  short  while  Mdlle.  Andt^  KeUv, 
who  deserved  greater  appreciation  than  she  ^t. 
But  these  small  things  ore  not  enough.  They  nuv 
be  enough  for  a  manager  to  give— that  is  of  course 
his  own  a&ir,  entirely— but  they  ore  not  enough 
for  a  great  capital  to  have.  The  town  ia  in  nead 
of  and  should  surely  poBsnaa,  when  certain  ob- 
stacles of  prejudice  aJid  indiffimnce  are  removed, 
a  regular  succession  of  the  beet  French  plays,  per- 
formed by  aome  among  the  best  French  artuto. 
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itil  Eaglish  dramtitia  literature  and  English 
^m&tic  art  receive  Boms  Btimulua,  this  is  wliat 
1  want.  The  wont  of  it  is  that  we  have  not 
ite  made  up  our  minds  to  pay  for  it  adequately 
to  support  it  sufficiently.  For  a  mansger,  the 
me  would  not  be  sltofcether  a  coiaiog  game  at 
Bt.  The  principle  of  co-operation  might  he 
'plied  with  advantage. 

Zove  and  Hotutur — Mr.  Oampbell  Olarke's 
laptation  of  Dumas's  Utest  work,  Montieta- 
tjAome — will,  we  hew,  open  Mdlle.  Beatrice's 
ason  at  the  Globe,  about  the  middle  of  Auj^ut.. 
fotuieur  Alphotue  is  the  piece  in  which  Mdlle. 
ierson  made  her  greatest  succesa  at  the  Oymnesej 
at  -winter.  In  style,  the  French  actress  and  the 
[nglish  are  little  auke. 

Miss  Bromlbc  has  b«eii  appearing,  with  marked 
Dccess,  at  Liverpool. 

Mdkb.  Th6o  is  inakii^  the  round  of  the 
Torman  watering  places,  with  a  piece  written 
ipecially  for  her  provincial  tour. 

Misa  CoBN^LiB  n'AjixA  and  Mdme.  Pauline 
jta  will  appear,  it  is  stated,  at  the  Op^ra  Oomiqne 
1  Saturday,  August  7,  in  La  FiiU  dt  Madame 
Ingot.  The  same  piece  was  anaonced  for  per- 
irmance  at  the  Gwety  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
resent  week,  with  Miss  Losehy  and  Hiss  Cook  as 
he  two  heroines,  and  Mr.  Cotte — our  best  Ange 
'itou — as  the  hero. 

The  new  piece  this  week  on  the  French  eta^ 
a  the  Damt  aux  LUai  Blarw*  by  Mdme,  Louis 
"^uier.  To  have  a  husband  who  is  a  savant,  and 
nnuential,  is  no  doubt  sufGcient  reason  for  a 
roman  with  little  talent  to  bring  before  the  public 
er  stories  and  her  plays.  But  it  is  hardlv  suffi- 
ient  reason  for  a  woman  who  has  had  some 
icceae  with  one  kind  of  work  to  bring  before  the 
ublic  her  efforts  in  another  for  which  she  has  no 
ptitude.  Mdme.  Siguier's  little  tales  are  credil^ 
ble  ones,  and  her  plays  appear  worthlees.  Qood 
ritics  aver  that  she  was  never  bora  for  the  stage, 
nd  that  in  her  new  work  the  nalveti  of  her  ftole 
nd  the  innocent  &shioa.  in  which  she  proceeds  to 
evelope  it,  make  people  laugh.  Two  women  are 
trsngel^  like  one  another.  One  is  an  honest 
ridon  in  the  Hue  Saint  Denis,  and  the  other  a 
uhionabie  courtesan.  The  same  man  loves  both  ; 
ekin^tbe  hand  of  the  one,  and  faUinr  at  the  feet  of 
le  other.  Both  are  represented  by  the  same 
stress.  The  one  goes  out,  the  other  comes  in, 
id  the  contest  between  the  two  loves  is  active, 
loujrh  not  interesting.  At  length,  the  less  de- 
rable  person  leaves  for  the  Indies,  and  the  young 
tan,  happily  disembarrassed,  espouses  the  widow 
\  the  Rue  Saint  IJenis,  AJl  this  is  not  worth 
irious  examination.  The  playgoer  who  commits 
'le  mistake  of  going  to  see  the  piece,  can  only 
tone  for  it  by  waiting  to  see  another — that  comic 
Voeh  Vontdtmix  which  is  well  nigh  the  only 
iccess  obtfuned  by  the  unlucl^  Vaudeville  in  its 
iw  quarters.  But  Mdme.  Melville,  it  is  iair  to 
ate,  does  her  best  for  the  double  r8U  in  the 
amatic  attempt  of  Mdme.  Louis  Figuier. 

The  revival  at  the  ThSitre  du  Chafelet  of 
trriitet  Z,eclerc,  ou  Pant  en  1418,  takes  ua  back 
memory  to  the  beaux  jourt  of  Homanticism,  of 
bich  an  accurate  observer  writes : — 
"C'^toit  comme  una  mine  d'id^  et  de  Bentimens 
uvmuz  d'ou  rexhalait  .ie  na  sais  quelle  vnpsur 
piltuse  pareille  i  cells  qui  sort  dee  terrains  viorgea 
Mmmeot  defriehi«,  et  qui  donne  la  fiJvro.  L'anirTe- 
mt  iia.\t  g^DJral.  AaCeuES,  acteurs,  apoctatours 
aient  la  mtmo  aidsur,  la  mfime  pasaioD,  la  minie 
I,  ot  c'osl  cette  communaat^  do  saudmeDS  st  de 
nrictjona  qui  prodaib  las  grands  mauvemeas  artiati- 
C3  at  litt^ires.  Gss  moavemans  na  se  cr^nt  paa 
rolont^,  it  failt  poor  cela  on  concours  paxticaliar  de 
'couHtSDces  qoB  Is  bssard  saul  bit  oaStre.  Las 
rgasses  publigu«s  on  privies,  las  eDcouTsgemecs  du 
iba  nature  ny  font  rien,  et  c'est  d'ordinaire  an 
nnent  oA  Ton  y  Booge  le  moins  qn'ils  Matent  avec 
e  foEce  irrisiBtible.' 


PerrtAet  Ltelere  had  in  those  days  of  Komanti- 

ciam,  when  Victor  Hugo  had  given  us  NUrt  Dame 
de  Pari*,  a  success  onlv  second  on  the  stage  to 
that  of  the  Tour  de  little.  In  this  iatereeting 
well-constructed  piece,  we  may  feel,  notwith- 
standing a  Btrange  mixture  of  the  merits  and 
faults  of  the  period,  the  clever  handiwork  of  two 
masters  in  the  art  of  scenic  arrangement — MM. 
Anieet  Bouifffiois  and  Lockroy.  Tne  first  name 
has  rem^ea  associated  with  work  essentially 
dramatic.  M.  Lockroy,  on  the  other  hand,  hal 
since  identified  himself  with  certain  successes  in 
the  field  of  comic  fable,  ile  is  a  sharp  observer, 
and  a  graceful  one   to  boot,  and  since  that  early 

Sopular  success  of  the  semi-historic  drama,  be  has 
one  little  masterpieces  of  fun  of  which  the  Trois 
^ieiert  and  Paitt  Miniut  wiU  be  within  most 
people's  memories.  Not  onlr  was  he  a  dramatic 
author ;  ha  appeared  upon  the  stage,  playing  the 

Cof  Ferriaet  amid  much  public  approbation. 
early  piece,  now  acted  at  the  Onatelet,  is 
a  thing  almost  as  completely  in  the  past  as  are  his 
efforts  in  the  art  of  acting.  Perrinit  Leclerc,  like 
most  works  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  Ro- 
mantic period — Victor  Hugo  excepted — stuck  but 
little  to  truth,  either  of  morals  or  history.  It 
aimed  aimnly  to  be  effective — to  fall  in  as  beat  it 
might  wilJi  a  popular  taste.  The  taste  having 
much  disappeared,  it  can  no  longer  be  so  effective ; 
yet  ite  clever  conatruction — that  very  sacrifice  of 
probability  to  stage  efTectiveness — ensures  it  a 
certain  amount  of  uvour  with  a  large  pubUc  in 
France,  as  it  would  in  England. 


MTTSia 

The  CoTiffregalional  P»atm.isl.  Edited  hy 
Henry  Alien,  D.D.,  and  Henry  John 
Oanstlett,  Has.  Doc.  (London  :  Hodder 
&  Stoughton,  1875.) 
The  present  work  has  already  met  with  sach 
a  large  amount  of  popularity,  and  ia  in  ose 
to  Buch  a  great  extent  in  Disaenting  oon- 
gregationa,  that  the  appearance  of  a  new 
edition  would  call  for  no  comment,  were  it 
not  for  the  l&ct  that  an  addition  of  acme  120 
tnnes  haa  been  made  to  the  book.  The 
adviaabilitj  of  thns  increasing  the  eize  of 
the  Tolnme  would  be  open  to  question,  were 
it  not  that  the  new  and  supplementary 
matter  may  be  bought  separately,  and  there- 
fore that  ita  introduction  does  not  entail 
npoQ  an  entire  congregation  the  expense  of 
parchasing  copiea  of  the  whole  work.  There 
is,  however,  another  feature  of  this  edition 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  approve.  On 
comparing  it  with  earlier  editions,  it  will 
be  fonnd  that  among  the  first  three  hnndred 
tnnea  in  the  book  (not  those  comprised  in 
either  of  the  sapplements)  there  are  twenty 
in  the  new  volume  which  have  replaced  the 
same  number  in  the  old.  Where  the  work 
is  to  be  introduced  into  a  congregation  for 
the  first  time,  this  would  of  coarse  be  of  no 
coneequenCB  ;  but  in  those  cases  where  the 
book  ia  already  in  use,  we  aay  decidedly  that 
the  alteration  involves  great  injustice,  be- 
caiise,  whether  the  old  or  new  edition  is 
adopted  by  the  authorities,  some  of  the  con- 
gregatioD  will  find  themselves  at  a  dis- 
advantage. In  the  former  case  those  who 
have  the  new  book  may  find  tunes  in  use 
which  they  have  not  got,  and  which  they 
cannot  get — the  older  editions  being  out  of 
print ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  all  those  who 
nave  the  old  edition  already,  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  purchasing  new  ones.  It  ia  no 
to  this  to  reply,  as  Dr.  Allon  probably 


would  reply,  that  the  discarded  tnnes  were 
not  likely  to  be  snng.  Perhaps  not — cer- 
tainly not  by  his  own  congregation;  but 
among  tbem  is  at  least  one  tnne,  "  Arling- 
ton," which  in  many  pairte  of  tlie  country  is 
very  likely  to  be  snng,  being  extremely 
popolar;  and  most  of  the  new  tones  are 
sure  te>  be  introdooed,  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  those  who  have  only  old  copies. 
The  proper  course  would  certainly  have  beeu 
to  leave  all  the  old  matter  as  it  was,  and 
pnt  all  the  new  tnnea  in  the  supplement. 

Leaving  this  qnestion,  however,  and  coming 
to  speak  of  the  work  itself,  it  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  most  warmly  commended.  One 
of  its  great  features  is  the  very  large  nnm- 
ber  of  fine  Lntfaeran  ohorala  it  contains. 
Nearly  a  hundred  of  these  grand  old  melodies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  volume ;  and  tliey 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  oar 
modern  Psalm  tuuea.  Living  composers, 
too,  are  well  represented.  Some  of  the 
tnnes  widtten  for  the  work  by  Dr.  Osnnt- 
lett  are  among  the  best  in  Gie  book ;  and 
excellent  Bpeoimene  are  also  to  be  fonnd  of 
the  workmanship  of  Dr.  Dykes,  Mr.  W,  H. 
Monk,  and  others  who  might  be  named. 
Many  of  the  adaptations  &om  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  are  also  exceedingly  good; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  we  some  wMcn  are 
truly  detestable — no  milder  word  will  enffioe. 
Two  or  three  examples  may  be  mentioned. 
"  EUo,"  No.  94  (one  of  the  new  substitntionB 
by  the  way)  is  an  arrangement  and  mutila- 
tion of  Mendelssohn's  well-known  part-song, 
"  Season  of  pleasure,  soon  thou  art  here  " — 
a  piece  not  onlj  familiar  enongh  to  hare 
secular  associations,  but  in  itself  as  unsnited 
for  a  sacred  service  as  anyt^ng  can  be.  In 
"  ApoUoa,"  No.  417,  we  find  another  mas- 
sacre of  the  innocents ;  the  beautiful  andante 
from  Beethoven's  sonata  in  G,  Op.  14,  No. 
2,  being  entirely  robbed  of  its  character  by 
the  substitution  of  legato  for  gtaceato  notes. 
Dr.  Alien  says  in  his  pre&ce  that  he  has 
fonnd,  not  made,  the  adaptations.  We  are 
very  glad,  for  his  sake,  that  the  good  Doctor 
did  net  make  them ;  because  whoever  did 
was  an  unmitigated  Vandal.  No  arrange- 
ment ia  justifiable  which  entirely  changes 
the  character  of  the  original.  And  what 
can  be  said  of  "Agatha,"  No.  470?  Here 
is  positively  a  piece  out  of  the  overture  to 
the  FreischuU]  Surely  Dr.  Allon  cannot 
have  recognised  it,  or  he  wonld  have  thought 
twice  before  inserting  it.  Thus  bad  begins, 
bnt  worse  remains  behind.  The  new  supple- 
ment contains  two  tunes  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  this  or  to  any  collection.  These 
are  "  Zweisimmen "  (No.  425),  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  eld  Thuringian 
love-song,  "  Ach  wie  ist's  mbglich  dann  " — 
certainly  a  nice  pieoe  for  sacred  music  to 
those  who  know  the  words! — and  the  in- 
tolerably  vulgar  "  Qennesaret  "  (No.  466), 
which  is  a  compound  of  Christy's  mlnatrels 
and  Moody  and  Sonkey,  with  a  suspicion  of 
Dan  God&ey'e  waltzes  to  flavonr  iL  It  is 
perfectly  astounding  that  Dr.  AUon  could 
have  admitted  anything  ao  atrodens  ! 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  serious  ble- 
mishes, the  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  ie  one 
of  the  best  tune-books  in  existence.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  really  excellent  matter, 
and  no  one  is  obliged  to  uae  the  objectionable 
parts.    The  only  cause  for  regxet  u  that  Dr. 
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Allon  ahoald  bave  given  them  hia  ooonte. 
n^aoe,  by  admitting  them  into  ench  good 
company  ae  that  in  which  they  are  fonnd. 
Ubekizes  Pbout. 


The  anbgcription  season  of  Her  Majestv'B  Opera 
at  Dniry  Ijuae  came  to  a  close  last  Saturday  week, 
the  17ttt  inat,  but  a  neriM  of  eitn  nights  were 
givea  last  week,  so  that  the  final  performance  did 
not  take  place  till  Saturday  last.  As  at  the  rival 
eatablisbment  at  Oovent  Garden,  the  only  import- 
aut  event  of  the  season  has  been  the  production  of 
Lohetupin,  which  took  place  on  June  13,  as  noted 
At  the  time  in  these  columns.  The  fact  that  at 
the  two  houses  not  far  short  of  twenty  perform- 
ances of  Wagner's  opera  have  been  given  is  a 
euffidait  answer  to  those  who  on  its  first  production 
attribute  the  laige  audience  to  xaere  curiosity. 
Judgii^f  from  present  anpearanceB  it  may  reason- 
ably be  predicted  that  tjie  work  is  likely  to  keep 
its  place  in  the  repertoire  of  both  estabbshmente. 
Its  success  ought  to  induce  Mesara.  Gje  and 
Mapleson  to  bring  to  a  hearing  other  of  its  eom- 

Cr's  worira,  more  especially  TannAdiaer  and 
FHegende  HoUdntdtr.  The  hi««r  operas,  Trw- 
tim  mtd  ImJde  and  Die  Meitt«rtmi/er,  we  have  no 
wish  to  hear  except  in  Oerman  and  by  German 
artists.  These  works  in  Italian,  especiglly  the  lastr 
named,  could  hardly  under  any  drcmnstances 
produOB  even  an  approximation  to  their  proper 
efiect. 

A.  SHOBT  season  of  English  opera,  under  the 
direction  of  Mdme.  Blanche  Oole,  commeuces 
this  eTemnff  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  with  \'incent 
Wallace's  Lvfline.  The  com^j  indndee  Mdme. 
Bhnche  Oole,  Misses  Annie  SmcUir,  Lucy  Frank- 
lein,  Asbton,  Manetti,  and  Oook ;  and  Meeara. 
Noidblom,  Aynslsy  Cook,  Ledwidge,  and  George 
Perren.     Mr.  Sidney  Naykr  is  the  conductor. 

Ths  rehearsals  for  liie  Bayreath  performances 
ofnazt  year  are  now  going  actavely  forward  at 
Wagner's  house  in  that  town.  Every  morning 
from  half-past  eleven  to  half-pest  one,  and  again 
in  the  evening  at  half-past  six,  the  Boloisu  meet 
to  rehearse  their  parts  with,  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment. The  list  of  the  cast  of  the  whole  work,  so 
&r  as  it  is  at  present  decided,  will  doubtless  inte- 
reet  those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  music.  Those  singers  who  are  at  ^eaent  in 
Bavreuth  are  Fiau  Vool  (Si^linde),  Frau  von 
Sadlw-<3Tun  (Fricha),  Friiulein  Weckerlin  fOu- 
tnme),  Frau  Friedrich-Matema  (Briinnhilde}, 
Fiauleia  LiUi,  Mane  Lehmann  and  Lammert 
(the  three  Bhine-Daughters},  and  Heim  Betz 
(Wotaa^,  Linger  (Si^;&ied),  tnemann  (Sieg- 
mond),  Vo-1  (Loge),  Hill  (Alberich),  Gura 
(Qunther),  Sehlosser  (Mime),  Von  Beichenberg 
(Fainer),  and  Searia  (Hagen). 

A  cOBSEapo]inE:rr  at  Bavreuth,  Wagner's  dwel- 
ling place,  deecrilnng  the  WagnK'  ThMtie  in  that 
town,  notices  a  peculiarity  of  conatmction  Vhich, 
if  not  alwa]«  advantageous,  is  certainly  jnslafled 
by  the  dominant  part  assigned  by  this  cranpoBer 
to  the  oTcbeetra: — 


"The    I 


'    the 


orchostrs  nor  tba  leader.  Just  in  front  of  the  apac- 
tator  ia  the  first  row  a  sort  of  vsnlted  screen  extends 
Ovsr  the  whole  otrheetra  to  the  height  of  about 
three  feet  abovs  it,  so  that  he  sen  straight  over  it  to 
tha  Btsge — behind  this  tdsan  stands  the  leader,  next 
to  him  the  vit^ns,  then  the  harmony,  the  contrabassi 
on'  each  side^  and  the  wind  instruments  under  the 
atogf.  The  msmliers  of  the  orchestra  can  neither 
see  the  public  n  <r  the  etage,  but  the  einger  sees  the 
le«dor  and  a  third  of  the  orchestra.  Thia  amngs- 
ment  rendras  it  possible  fbr  the  audience  to  catch 
^ver;  word  of  the  musical  drams,  prsreatG  the  risk 
of  the  voice  being  OTUcpowerod  by  the  orchestra,  and 
is,  in  short,  an  HrraQgement  sure  to  be  imitated  by  all 
important  Iheatros  prodneiag  Wagner's  works." 
The  plan  has,  indeed,  aorne  obvioua  advantages, 
but  seems  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the 
orchestra,  intelligently  coHjperating  with  the 
siagors,  generally  does  its  beat  when  in  Ml  sym- 


pathetic riijjpoH  with  them  and  with  the  audi- 
ence. Xot  a  benefit  night  or  first  night  takes 
place  without  affording  this  proof  that  an  orches- 
tra is,  after  all,  made  of  fiesh  and  blood. 

At  the  scientiRc  congress  of  Americanists  lately 
held  at  Xnncy — at  which  the  subjects  discussed 
were  the  science,  arts,  and  education  of  the  Abo- 
rigines of  .\merica  before  the  discovery  of  that 
country  by  Europeans— M.  Oscar  Oomettant  read 
a  long  and  interesting  paper  entitled  "  La  Mu- 
siq^ue  en  .ImSrique  avant  la  dScouverte  par  Ghris- 
topbe  Colomb."' 

M.  Adolfee  Jitixizn'  has  juat  published  a 
curious  pamphlet  on  a  theatrical  cuatom  of  the 
laat  century,  the  existence  of  which  was  known, 
but  which  had  never  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. The  title  of  the  pamphlet  is  Lt*  Spec~ 
tateiirt  tur  U  Thiatre;  Stabimemeut  et  Suppreuton 
da  Sana  nir  U»  Schiet  da  la  Com^di»-Fran^aits 
et  4  VOpira.  This  curious  custom  of  admitting 
"Us  gens  du  bel  ur  "  on  the  stage  was  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  restricted  to  the  Tht^tre- 
Franfais ;  it  also  prevailed  at  the  Acad^mie  de 
Muaique  and  at  the  Oom^die-Jtalienne.  M. 
Jullien  says :  "  Thece  was  a  similar  affluence  of 
spectators  on  the  stage  of  the  opera,  where  they 
must  have  nngularly  interfered  with  the  action 
of  the  machinery,  and  hampered  the  ehifting  of 
the  Bcenefl  and  tne  movements  of  the  chorus  and 
dancers.  It  was  these  exigendes  of  the  m^le-a^- 
tdne  that  cauaed  the  abuse  to  be  put  down." 

ACCOBDIHO  to  the  Oaxsetta  dti  Teatri,  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  absolutely  forbidding 
professors  of  the  Conservatoires  of  the  Peninsula 
to  give  private  lessooe  for  which  they  receive 
payment  to  the  pupils  of  their  classes. 

Tsa  summer  asaaon  of  the  Feoice  Theatre  at 
Venice  was  announced  to  comnienee  last  Tuesday 
with  a  performance  of  Xa  Sonrurmbula,  the  prin- 
cipal pwt  to  be  sustained  by  Mdlle.  Albani. 
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LITERATURE. 
TV  Bistory  of  Protettani  Mieeioru  in  India, 
frnm  their  eomTneneement  in  1706  to  1871, 
'Br  Rev.  M.  A.  Shemng,  M.A.,  4c.,  Mi»- 
GiODaiy  of  the  London  Uisaionary  Society. 
(London:  Triibner  <t  Co.,  1875.) 
It  ia  probably  true  that  the'  interest  taken 
bj  Englishmen  in  lodia  is  increasing^  it  is 
certainly  tme  that  its  direction  ia  altered 
for  the  better.  Formerly  we  cared  for  India 
only  for  the  Bake  of  the  KnsUshmen  who 
fongbt  there  or  ^rew  rich  there;  now  we 
can  for  the  Indians  for  their  own  sake. 
And  with  good  reason.  This  centary  has 
seen  changes  in  Europe,  vast  in  the  political 
sphere,  and  wonderfnl  in  the  sphere  of  do- 
mestic civilisation ;  yet  these  are  not  afber 
aQ  of  the  deepest  importance, — not  tinch  ae 
will  connt  hereafter  for  an  era  in  world- 
history  :  but  in  the  civilisation  of  India  we 
are  witnesainff  a  movement,  of  slower  and 
greater  weight,  and  of  consequences  far 
more  lasting;  a  movement  so  great,  that 
though  it  has  long  been  in  progress,  it  ia 
only  now  beginning  to  be  visible  as  a  whole. 
Among  the  many  aides  of  Indian  deve- 
lopment, the  process  of  its  Christianisation 
moat  especially,  from  its  nature,  be 'long 
concerned  with  foundations  laid  out  of  sight. 
Stone  after  atone  is  dropped  into  the  sea, 
orer  a  vast  area  of  its  bed,  and  it  ia  impos- 
nble  to  say  when  the  mass  first  begina  to 
be  vimble,  and  to  possesa  unity.  But  we 
nitj  now  say  that  it  has  begun  to  ahow ;  and 
one  of  the  signs  of  this  stan^  being  reached 
IB  that  it  is  beginning  to  have— or  at  least 
to  wk  for — a  history.  Chronicles,  biogra- 
phies, and  annals  we  have  long  possesBed, 
and  there  have  been  valuable  collections  of 
tbese  made  under  the  name  of  Historiea ; 
but  these,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one, 
Hough's  Hietory  of  Chrialianity  in  India, 
have  been  descriptioua  rather  of  the  several 
stones  than  of  the  mass  as  a  whole.  Mr. 
Sherring's  book  is  at  least  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction;  and  both  by  the  degree  of  sue 
cess  which  it  has  achieved,  and  by  the  &u]ts 
which  it  has  been  unable  to  avoid,  the  work 
affords  a  good  indication  of  the  stage  which 
the  Christianisation  of  India,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  has  reached. 

The  book  covers  a  long  period  of  time, 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  deals  with  a  great 
number  of  places,  &om  Cashmere  to  Cey- 
bn ;  yet  one  feels  in  reading  it  that  there  is 
continuity  and  progress.  ~  The  reader  sees 
different  experiments  tried  in  different  scenes, 
and  is  cousciouB  that  they  all  tend  to  elnci- 
date  one  question ;  he  sees  loaa  here  and 
gain  there,  and  feels  that  they  are  part  of 
one  snm ;  he  reads  of  leading  men,  of  dif- 


ferent nations,  sects,  times,  and  places,  and 
yet  does  not  forget  their  common  work  in 
the  personality  of  each.  Mr.  Sherring'a 
work  ia  thns  widely  distinguished  from  any 
mere  aggregate  of  memoirs  and  reports.  ' 

But  this  virtue  of  unity  loses  half  its 
merit  from  the  method  by  which  it  is  ob- 
tained,— a  method  involving  in  part  anreality 
and  in  part  incompleteness.  The  unity  is 
in  part  unreal,  because  it  is  gained  by  ignor- 
ing all  differences  between  Protestants ;  in 
part  incomplete,  because  it  involves  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  all  that  the  JRoman  Church 
has  done.  Mr.  Sherring  has  acted  like  an 
artist :  he  has  omitted  what  seemed  to  him 
incougraouB,  and  has  toned  down  the  rest. 
In  fitct,  if  we  take  him  as  a  competent  wit- 
ness— and  we  fairly  may — it  ia  possible  to 
look  upon  Protestant  missions  as  a  mass, 
but  we  cannot  yet  get  all  Christian  missions 
into  one  focus.  This  is  a  &ir  indication  of 
the  tme  position.  Christianity  has  made  a 
great  mark  in  India,  but  the  walla  of  the 
whole  edifice  are  not  yet  above  ground.  The 
Protestants  have  done  much,  the  Bomauists 
have  done  much ;  but  there  has  not  yet 
arisentbat  Christianity  of  India  which  will 
be  neither  Protestant  nor  Bomiah,  but  In- 
dian'— that  native  growth  which  by  its 
inherent  life  will  absorb  all  that  is  healthy 
in  the  Eluropean  Churches,  and  throw  off  all 
that  is  false  ;  and,  digesting  all,  will  give  to 
it  an  Indian  shape— give  to  truth,  vitally 
nnchanged,  a  new  form,  and,  it  may  be,  an 
nosuapected  beauty. 

By  omitting  all  reference  to  the  differouoes 
between  the  various  Protestant  oommnnioTis, 
the  author  has  consulted  both  charity  and  a 
sort  of  qlip-shod  convenience,  but  not  truth. 
To  add  together,  for  instance,  the  "  com- 
mnnicants  "  or  the  "  ordained  ministers  "  of 
the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Baptists,  and 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  unmeaning  ; 
because  the  words  "  communicant "  and 
"ordained"  mean  different  things  in  these 
different  cases.  Such  statistics  are  useless. 
Mr.  Sherring  is  so  indifferent,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  book,  to  small  distinctions,  that 
we  are  not  told,  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  most  important  missions  and  mission- 
aries, to  what  community  thoy  belong. 
The  true  generosity  and  large-hearted n ess 
which  Mr.  Sherring  shows  throughout,  is 
one  of  the  pleasantesfc  features  of  the  book ; 
but  the  charity  of  an  historian  is  beat  shown 
in  bridging  over  differences  by  bringing 
them  under  larger  conceptions,  not  in  ignor- 
ing them.  On  the  other  hand,  by  ignoring, 
as  a  painful  subject,  all  missions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  our  author  has  roado  it 
impossible  for  his  readers  to  estimato  the 
difficulties  or  sncceasea  of  those  whose  efforts 
he  does  describe.  Often  the  most  pertinent 
of  all  questions  about  a  particular  mission 
is,  Had  the  Romanists  been  in  the  field 
before  ?  Tet  this  is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Sherring  never  tolla  us.  The  Romanists 
may  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  Pro- 
testants' task,  or  they  may  have  facilitated 
it ;  they  certainly  modified  it  very  largely. 

Mr.  Sherring  makes  it  quite  clear  that  a 
great  impression  has  been  made  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Protestant  missions  on  the 
culture  and  heart  of  moat  parts  of  India. 
The  moBt  palpable  of  the  effects  which  are 
due  chiefly  to  them  is  a  litorary  one.     The 


numbers  of  languages  reduced  to  system,  of 
translations  of  the  Bible  made,  and  of  tracts 
and  periodicals  circulated,  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  agency  except  schools 
to  carry  Europe  into  India.  The  combined 
labours  of  the  missionaries  of  Tranqnebar, 
still  more  of  those  of  Semmpore,  and  the 
single-handed  efforts  of  such  men  as 
Schwartz  and  Henry  Marty n,  produced 
results,  in  the  way  of  translation,  which 
might  seem  almost  incredible.  Speaking  of 
the  Baptist  missionaries  of  Serampore — who,  ' 
under  Danish  protection,  persisted  in  their 
work  in  apito  of  l:he  const^it  antagonism  of 
the  British,  authorities— Mr.  Shemng  says  : 

"  In  no  country  in  the  world,  and  in  no  period 
in  the  histoiy  of  ChiiatisQity,  was  there  ever  dis- 
played such  an  amount  of  energy  in  the  tfanalB- 
tion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  irom  their  originals 
into  other  tong-uee,  as  was  exhibited  hj  a  handful 
of  earnest  men  in  Calcutta  and  Serampore  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  present  century.  By  their, 
own  industry,  and  that  of  other  persons  in  variouB 
parts  of  India  who  had  cauc'ht  from  them  the  iui- 
spiratioh  for  the  work  during  this  short  period, 
portions  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, had  been  translated  and  actually  printed  in, 
thirty-one  Inilian  langTiac^s  and  dialects.  .  .  . 
Not  content  with  their  labours  in  this  direction, 
they  also  published  a  great  multitude  of  tracts, 
tlie  Serampore  press  issuing  tbem  in  twenty  Isn- 
guaj^es,  and,  in  addition,  books  for  schools  and 
collegos." 

In  the  work  of  sectdar  edacation,  though 
the  missionaries  have  been  by  no  means  the 
only  agente,  yet  they  certainly  took  a  pro- 
minent part ;  they  not  only  bore  the  largest 
share,  especially  in  the  earher  days,  of  the 
labour  and  ezpenae,  but  the  great  schemes 
and  bold  experiments  which  have  guided  the 
whole  movement  are  due  cbiefiy  to  the  genius 
and  perseverance  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Duff, 
of  the  Scoteh  Mission  in  Calcutta.  Theedu- 
cation  of  women — a  work  on  which  it  re- 
quired the  courage  of  genius  to  entor,  was 
begun  and  carried  through  its  period  of  diffi- 
culty chiefly  by  agents  of  an  Americaa 
Misaiousry  Society, 

The  directly  spiritual  part  of  tbe  work  is 
that  which  can  least  be  judged  by  numerical 
results  :  on  the  one  hand,  such  numbers  may 
represent  a  hollow  result,  where  persons  have 
received  the  title  without  tbe  heart  of 
Christians  ;  on  the  other,  they  do  not  include 
any  part  of  that  unacknowledged  influence, 
indefinite  in  quantity,  but  not  the  leas  real, 
which  is  exercised  over  the  unconverted 
natives  by  that  moral  and  intellectual  en- 
lightenment which  Christianity  sheds  far 
beyond  the  area  which  it  can  measure  as  its 
own.  Yet  it  is  impossible,  after  reading  Mr. 
Sherring's  book,  not  to  see  tliat,  with  all  de- 
ductions made,  the  direct  success  of  Indian 
missions  has  been  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the  fewness  of 
the  workers.  The  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  in  England  represents  the  bete  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  It  would  appear 
fejm  Mr.  Sherring'a  statistics  that  in  most 
districts  the  nnmber  of  oou verts  has  doubled, 
or  nearly  doubled,  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
that  tbe  quality  of  the  results  has  improved 
at  least  as  rapidly. 

But  it  is  almost  more  to  the  purpose  that 
we  find  here  described  an  effort  whioh  is 
being  made  both  harmoniously  and  intol- 
ligently.      Our  author  speaks  strongly,  and 
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with  a  ju8t  pleasure,  of  the  oomplet*  nnityof 
spirit  in  wUch  bo  many  difierent  secte  are 
working  ;  and  be  shows,  by  bis  own  example, 
how  constant  and  pradent  ia  the  testing  and 
oomparisoa  of  metbods,  the  balanoe  c^  argn- 
tnente  on  important  qoestionB,  snoh  aa  that 
of  the  retention  or  abolition  of  oast«  among 
converts,  wfaioh  are  yet  nndeoided.  The 
miasicmarieB  are  determined  to  nnderstand 
the  religions  systems  against  which  they 
ocxitend ;  thej  are  determined  to  reach  the 
beart  of  the  people  by  an  idiomi^o  know- 
ledge of  tbeir  languages ;  and,  what  is 
perhaps  even  more  important,  they  aim 
ratber  at  Christianising  what  is  Indian  tban 
at  importing  what  is  Englisb.  These  are  jnst 
the  points  on  which  it  is  common  in  England 
to  aay  that  the  missionaries  want  teaching. 
We  speak,  and  onr  newspaper  writers  write, 
aa  if  these  things  were  revmled  to  those  who 
stay  at  home,  a&d  hidden  from  the  actual 
'  workers  ;  bat  the  &ct  is  that  they  hare  not 
reached  ns  here  till  they  had  become  common- 
places amoi^  the  leading  missionaries  them- 
selves. It  IS  qnite  certain  that  to  stimnlate 
tbe  growth  of  a  native  Chorch,  nnder  native 
pastors,  and  in  a  native  shape,  has  been  for 
many  years  the  aim  of  lodian  missionariesi 
bat  we  are  still  blaming  them  for  pnrsning 
the  contrary  system  years  after  they  have 
abandoned  it.  And  that  we  are  so  wise  is 
dne  to  their  eiperience.  In  the  same  way 
we  are  still  complaining  of  the  fewness  and 
badness  of  the  converts,  thongh  the  com- 
plaint has  for  some  years  ceased  to  be  a  jnst 
one,  and  was  made  l^  the  missionaries  before 
it  occnrred  to  ns. 

Meanwhile  the  cry  of  the  Indian  nussionary 
is,  "  Sxoriare  aliqnis."  Some  native  of  com- 
™*iid<9g  genins  mnst  arise  wbo  will  show 
Christianity  to  Indians  in  Indian  language, 
and  with  something  of  the  power  of  their 
own  fonnders  of  sects  ;  or  even,  as  a  second 
Sakya  Ifonni,  lead  his  people  after  him,  as 
Orientals  are  led,  that  "  move  all  together  if 
they  move  at  all." 

It  is  the  miBBionary's  part  to  edncate  and 
cnltivate  and  stimulate,  selecting  those  who 
are  fit  for  the  ministry ;  then  putting  the  best 
of  these  in  high  positions  ;  and  as  the  gronp 
ia  narrowed  to  the  few  who  possess  the 
apiritnal  genius,  standing  more  and  more 
aside,  till  some  trae  Prc^het  comes  ont  ft'om 
among  them,  in  whose  presence  the  need  of 
European  missionaries  will  be  forgotten. 

R.  S.  COFLESTON. 


Tin.  Quarrel  between,  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
and  Oliver  CromweU:  17npubli»}ied  Doeu- 
meni»  relaHitg  thereto,  collected  by  the  late 
John  Bruce,  toith   an  SieUmcal   Preface, 
armolaled  and  eompUted  by  David  ifaseon. 
(London :  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society, 
1875.) 
'  In  this  volume  a  leading  incident  in  tbe 
aonals  of  onr  Civil  War  receives  for  the  first 
time   adequate    illustration  and   comment. 
Tbe  quarrel  between  Cromwell  and  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  has  always  been  recognised 
by  historians  as  exercisiag  the  deepest  in- 
fluence on  the  management  of  the  war,  but 
onr  information  respecting'  the  origin  and 
the  manner  of  it  has  been  hitherto  singularly 
incomplete.     A  few  brief  entries  occur  on 
the  journals  of  the  two  houses ;  there  are 


sonie  papers  and  notes  of  speeches  on  tbe 
subject  in  Bnsbworth  and  Nalson;  and 
Clarendon  and  other  memoir  writers  give 
SDch  impressions  of  the  mat^  aa  have  re- 
mained on  their  minds  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years.  Tbe  small  value  of  all  these 
coutemporary  accounts  may  be  best  judged 
of  by  a  perusal  of  the  bistoiy  of  the  qoarrel 
in  lit.  Carlyle's  pages. 

For  the  new  maftenala  bearing  upon  this 
event  contained  in  this  publication  of  tbe 
Camden  Society  we  are  indebted  to  the  in- 
dustry and  research  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Bmoe.  They  otmsist  of  copies  of  hitherto 
unpublished  corre^Kindenoe  between  tihe 
Earl  of  Manchester  and  l^e  Derby  House 
Committee,  or  Committee  of  Botli  Eiing- 
doms,  and  of  a  document  called  "  Cromwell's 
Karrative,"  preserved  in  tbe  Record  Office; 
and  of  three  lengthy  papers  &om  the  &mily 
collection  at  Kimbolton,  one  of  which  has 
already  been  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 
Mr.  Bruce  had  brought  together  these 
various  original  materials  with  the  evident 
intention  of  publishing  them  with  an  elabo- 
rate preface,  for  fragments  of  sucb  a  design 
were  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death  iu  1869.  To  Mr.  Maeson,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  snbject  and  whose  wide  know- 
ledge of  it  need  no  expreasion  here,  has  been 
entrusted  the  difficult  t«sk  of  weaving  these 
varions  mannaoript  jottings  into  one  har- 
monious narrative. 

We  Gonld  hardly  bope  to  do  justice  to 
Mr,  MasBon's  preface  wiibia  the  short  space 
at  our  disposal,  and  so  must  be  content  to 
remark  that  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
an  analysis  of  the  documents  first  printed 
in  this  volume,  but  oontaini  a  most  trust- 
worthy,  and  at  the  same  time  most  readable, 
summary  of  the  state  of  military  and  re- 
ligious afiairs  dnring  the  early  part  of  tbe 
Civil  War.  No  student  of  tbis  period  of 
English  history  shoeld  omit  to  give  it  a 
oareful  perusal,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  another  volume  in  which  so  many  in- 
teresting facts  regarding  the  oondact  of  the 
war  and  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Parlia- 
meot  was  placed  l^  the  conflicting  religions 
beliefs  of  Its  chief  supporters  are  set  so 
clearly  in  view.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  give  some  account  of  one  or  two  of  the 
most  important  original  papers  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Bruce.  The  "  Statement  by  an 
Opponent  of  Cromwell  "  is  peculiar  from  the 
faot  of  its  going  back  to  tbe  very  b^iuning 
of  CromweirB  military  career.  It  waa  evi- 
dently drawn  up  by  some  Presbyteriati  officer 
who  bore  the  sabject  of  his  statement  no 
good  will,  and  who  was  anxious  to  support 
the  Earl  of  Manchester's  cause  to  tiie 
utmost.  In  December  1642,  the  writer 'tells 
ns,  wishing  to  maikB  safe  his  property  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  from  the  plots  of  the  enemy,  he 
went  to  seek  tbe  advice  of  his  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced oeighbonr  Cromwell,  thea  but 
a  captain  of  horse  under  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  result  of  his  visit  waa  his  over-easy 
persuasion  to  set  up  aa  a  captain  of  dra- 
goons, for  he  raised  and  equipped  a  troop 
at  his  own  cost,  and  in  addition  found  the 
pay  both  of  men  and  under-officers  oat  of 
his  own  pocket  for  some  weeks,  not  one 
penny  of  which  had  been  returned  to  him. 
With  his  money  thus  invested  in  such  an  nn- 
pro6  table  business,  he  was  bound  to  stick  close 


by  Cromwell  to  look  after  it,  and  he  reveugBs 
himself  by  puttmg  down  on  paper  such  ob- 
servatioEB  aa  tend  to  detract  from  the  fame 
of  bis  great  colleague.  Cromwell,  when  he 
became  colonel,  bad  "  made  choice  of  his 
officers,  not  audi  as  were  soldiov  or  men  of 
estate,  but  snoh  as  mre  oommoo  men,  poor 
and  of  mean  parentage ;  only  he  would  give 
them  the  title  of  godly  predoos  men;" 
and  he  often  expressed  himself  that  "it 
must  not  be  soldiers  nor  Soots  that  must  do 
this  work,  but  it  mnst  be  the  godly  to  tliis 

f'Urpose,"  so  that  when  "some  new  upaUn 
odependeat "  appeared,  way  most  be  niada 
for  him  by  cashiering  soma  honest  com- 
mander or  other,  and  those  "  silly  people " 
put  in  their  stead.  "  If  you  look,"  Mds  this 
anonymous  opponent,  "  at  bis  own  regiment 
of  horse,  see  what  a  swarm  there  is  of  those 
that  call  themselves  the  godly;  some  o( 
them  profess  th«nr  have  seen  visions  and  had 
revelations."  The  credit  of  a  great  sBrrioe 
done  at  Wiabeadi  by  tiie  writer  and  his 
own  troops  was  appropriated  by  Cnsnirdl 
himself,  aa  his  habit  was-,  and  when  lie 
sought  Cromwell's  help  in  gettiag  back  aoaw 
of  the  money  he  had  spent  for  tha  support 
of  his  soldiers,  it  was  anggeaioi  that  lie 
should  himself  levy  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely  for  his  own  benefit,  whicli 
he  declined  to  do.  The  Isle  was  declared 
to  be  in  no  bettor  posture  during  Ireton's 
deputy- governorship  than  befme,  but  mi 
become  a  "mere  Amsterdam,"  a  refuge'" 
all  sects,  for  ia  the  chief  churches  ertq 
Snnday  the  soldiers  went  into  the  pgli*ti 
both  morning  and  evening,  utd  prescbed  to 
the  whole  parish,  while  the  proper  miniatare 
kept  their  seats  and  durst  not  attempt  to 
preach.  The  professioii  of  Indepeodeiicy 
was  a  sure  road  to  promotian,  and  of&oers 
were  found  among  "  such  as  have  filled  d«i« 
carts,  both  before  they  were  oaptaiua  ud 
since."  The  writer  himself  hates  the  In- 
dependenhs,  mid  "can  say  by  "^P*"^**! 
the  Lord  of  Heaven  deliver  every  ho«* 
man  out  of  their  hands  !  "  Cromwell  to* 
little  love  either  for  Scotland  or  for  it«  * 
stitntaons ;  heuce,  perhaps,  this  oppoasBt' 
outburst,  for  he  plainly  tella  us  t^<^  Y^ 
asked  by  two  of  Oliver's  trot^^rs  to  wgn* 
petition  to  Parliament  for  liberty  of  co»- 
science,  he  was  much  troubled  at  it  and  wa 
them  he  would  cut  his  hand  off  fi"**  ^ 
any  nation  in  the  worid  were  in  ^^  ^^"^ 
way  to  Heaven  it  was  tihe  Scots." 

The  document  described  briefly  '^J^ 
volume  aa  Cromwell's  narrative  is  ^^'^ 
"  An  Aooompt  of  the  effect  and  subfltaBO"  " 
my  Narrative  made  to  this  House  ft^** 
much  thereof  as  conoomed  the  Earl  of  J*»^ 
cheater,"  and  af^iean  to  be  a  reducWuW 
writing  of  the  statement  made  in  the  Uo^ 
by  Cromwell  on  November  26, 1644,  "f  «^ 
no  other  account  has  bent  ^'"^.^^f!^ 
save  in  the  short  abatraot  given  in  """^ 
worth.  It  is  a  oritioiam,  step  by  step, 
Manchester's  military  ccndoot,  fr^"^  ^ 
parting  with  the  armies  of  PaiiW  ^  "Z. 
Scota  in  Yorkshire  aAer  Mareto"  ""^^ 
bis  conjunction  with  the  anniee  of  ""^yi. 
Waller  in  the  South  for  the  second  »\^ 
of  Newbury,  and  tha  abortive  i^"^, " Viag 
conjunction  in  the  easy  ssaape  of  '"^  lU 
and  the  fortification  of  Donnington  ^".j, 
The  Earl  of   Manchester,  in   Crom'^ 
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o[miioa,  WM8  tbe  van  moat  4o  blane  for  the 
leeeoi  iniAaps,  anA  Ha  **  baokwarAnoH  to 
■B  aotloD  "  had  proceeded  not  so  mnoh  fram 
iliiIliMMi  of  miad  BB  from  »  rooted  "  prineiple 
of  ■Bwillingnees  "  to  see  tbe  ParliuiMit  too 


W«  may  fittf  ooMdsda  witlt  tfa*  following 
«oaMMiat,  best  tupreaBed  in  tlr.  Kmsod's 
own  irovds: — 

"  No  one  thttt  liaova  anFthins'  of  Cromwell 
oeeds  to  be  told  that  persouiU  enmitj  w»£  not  the 
motire  to  his  atUck  oo  MancheBter.  Tbat  amiable 
tnd  popular  boUhbbd  had  liinplT  become,  in ' 
Ownw«U'B  JH^i^iHit,  a  tnM  Of  tbe  Wt  aad  hatf- 
ha«t«d  BTiMiMffatie  iraMnleibip  tiwt  bad  faMS  the 
indim«it  of  tbe  ParliamoDtsr;  cause  lutb>aTta, 
vi  tbat  mut  be  renoTcd  if  tbe  cauee  wan  to 
pHipT  in  fulun.  Ta  deDounce  thiB  at^la  of 
Itwialahif  in  one  typical  eiample,  to  blast  it  out 
of  the  anny  bj  the  pubUcitv  and  terror  of  one 
weQ-diracted  penooal  impeachment,  was  a  legiti- 
naW  metbod,  wen  there  no  other.  Beeing'  no 
otbv,  CioMiweH  bad  rantMwd  on  it,  with  all  tb« 
ikks;  be  h«d,  at  his  owa  peril,  bean  tbe  man  to 
bd  cba  eat.  Swt,  afUr  afi,  )w«bt  tbwe  not  be 
aaatker  watbod,  and  a  leu  diM^reeaUe  ona  ?  " 

A  qneatHHi  to  bo  won  answered,  h  every 
one  KBow«,  by  tbe  pnaaiug  of  tbe  Self 
Denyiug  Oidinttnoe.        J.  J.  Cahtwbioht. 


Lad  LMm  from.  Egypt.      By  I^dy    Duff 

Gomtiw.     (iK^dou;    2tAcmiUaa  &  Co., 

1875.) 
Livt  Dorr  OoRDOx'fl  sketclMS  of  tb«  East 
read  like  «o  otber  work  on  tike  same  aabjeot ; 
d>eps  ia  a  ctMrm  abo«t  tbem  wfaicb  no  one 
ova  &il  to  af^reciate,  altbooKfa  at  find  a^ht 
it  ia  not  enay  to  say  to  what  the  oharm  ia 
iae.  I  tbinlc,  however,  that  the  secret  of 
bar  naagic  tosob  ia  »  sim;^  one,  and  may  be 
fbnnd  in  tiie  fact  tihat  sbs  bad  bsman 
iympMtby  enough  and  lai^e-beaTtedneM 
cnoa^  to  see  real  men  and  WMncm.  in  ber 
OriaatAl  neighbonrB,  and  to  deecsribe  tbem 
H  Btirii  isUier  than  as  onrions  aathr<^l(^' 
eat  apeeiaaens.  The  reader's  jietumre  and 
■arpciae  w«  excited  in  tbeae  pages  W  finding 
Oriwital  scenes  peopled  by  folk  wbo  tkink 
and  lov«,  instead  of  by  tbe  senseleaa  and 
■enaoal  pappetx  which  most  writera  tn^e 
tbem  oot  to  be. 

1\e  titb  of  t^  book  is  a  sad  one,  and  re- 
min^if  UB  that  a  friend  b»e  latriy  passed 
away ;  fer  the  antboress  had  endeared  her- 
self not  only  to  tbe  litille  EastMn  commsnity 
in  tfae  midst  of  which  she  lired,  but  to  the 
large  niunber  of  English  readwe  who  knew 
her  oB]y  through  ber  published  letten.  Tbe 
present  aeries  is  in  bo  respect  inferior  to  the 
former— -the  same  geoial  bamonr,  the  same 
graphic  nnaffected  style,  the  aame  sympathy 
with  olliers'  feelings,  pervade  them  »ll.  They 
teli  no  story  of  exeitmg  adventures,  nor  do 
they  profess  to  deal  with  questions  of  eth- 
aology,  geogt^ihy,  or  pcditin,  yet  t^  iit- 
tenst  Kev«r  flags,  And  we  often  gain  moee 
leal  ivfonnatiaa  oa  tlte  aojentifio  qoestions 
Ofin  froM  many  a  more  tecbniesi  work. 
The  antboress,  i^  short,  meorely  talk  what 
Ae  mm,  bnt  Ae  saw  a  great  deal  wltere 
others  wonld  have  seen  nothing,  and  sbe 
knew  how  to  tell  what  abo  atm. 

The  inoidcatAl  peefM  wbieb  ihe  writer 
gives  OS  at  the  inner  Ufe  of  TnrkiA  society 
BM  psvfdiuxdly  interesting,   and  oSmi  «x- 


trevelT  gb 
eiMnpU:— 


gfaaatly:    iaike   tU  &dlowing    for 


I  have  leant  tbe  stoiy  of  tbe  two  dead  bodies 

that  bitsbad  in  say  ancbiMMsbain.     They  were  not 

■aas — a  j-oanfc  inaa  aad  bin 

wed  to  uJ[e  bim  to  vi«t  an 

o£cel'8  wife  who  bad  been  brought  up  in  the 
harem  of  tbe  Pasba'a  mother.  The  buahand  caught 
them,  Ulled  them,  tied  tbem  together  and  flung 
them  ioto  die  Nile,  usar  Rhoda,  and  gave  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  All  was  of  eooise 
butbed  up." 


and  the  Reis  added,  '  Ijet  us  also  pray  for  her 
father,  poor  nisn:  you  see,  no  robber  has  done 
this  [on  a«eount  (^  the  braoeletBl.  Wejireinthe 
Based  bow,  and  moat  liJuly  aba  baa  blackened  bar 
father'*  fsea  and  ba  has  bem  foioed  to  atjaogle 
ber,  poor  man.'  " 

All  I*dy  Duff  Gordon's  indulgent  view  of 
sack  oases  oannot  palliate  the  tact  that  tbe 
groauat  barbarism  esists  as  the  aooom- 
paniwent  of  Mr^iMnrrffr-tiTir  tbrosghont 
t^  East,  and  fof  all  her  good  will  hot 
|Mct«M  of  Egyptiaa  moraiity  is  a  glomsy 
(KM.  So  doabt  in  tlteori/  Anb  naorality  ia 
anioetbuig;  this,  for  iostaBOe,  ia  sMtsible 

KK>fl4i^  >— 

"  Neither  ia  it  proper  t»  (ap«H  in  sackcloth  and 
aahas,  or  to  cooCeai  ains,  aaemt  to  God  alone.  Voa 
ate  not  to  iudujge  in  teUiufr  taan  to  others ;  it  ia 
an  ofTeuee.  Bepent  inwardly,  end  he  ashamed  to 
show  it  before  the  people — aak  pardon  of  God 
only"  (p.  23), 

But  unfortonaiely  prsctioe  and  theory  are 
ve^  different  things. 

I  have  already  said  tha.(  Lady  Duff 
Gordon,  without  proCeying  to  teach  politics, 
has  really  contributed  a  great  deal  towards 
the  uuderBtanding  '  of  the  conditions  of 
government  ia  the  East:  "I  won't  write 
any  politics,"  she  says,  "itisaU  toodreary," 
bat  sbe  nevertheless  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Only  remember  tUe,  Uiere  is  no  kw  nor  justiee 
hut  the  will,  or  rather  eaprica,  of  one  num.  It  is 
neaii;  impoasible  &r  any  European  to  conceive 
such  a  state  of  things  as  it  really  is  ;  nothing  but 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  governed,  i.e.,  the 
oppressed  clan  wUl  teach  it." 
And  again — 

"  I  hear  bad  accounts  from  tbe  Saeed  ;  the  new 
taxes  and  the  new  levies  of  soldiers  are  driving 
^e  people  to  despair,  and  many  are  running  away 
l>om  the  land,  which  will  no  iMtgei  i^ed  them 
after  pavii^  all  exactions,  to  join  the  Bedaween 
of  tbe  Beeert,  whiek  i»  jntf  as  if  our  peasantry 
turned  gipuee." 

Here  is  Egyptian  native  feeling  on  ^e 
Bnb)eot: — 

~  feH  in  with  some  Egyptians  <m)  my  way,  and 


tried  tbe  European  style  of  talk.  '  Now  you  will 
help  to  govern  the  countrv ;  what  a  fine  thing  for 
yon,  be.'  1  got  such  a  locik  of  tobM  re^oach. 
'  luSMgh  not  at  our  beards,  ob  Effendim.  Ood'e 
mercy  1  what  word*  aie  tbeae  f  BaA  who  ia  there 
on  the  hanks  oF  the  Nile  who  cwi  say  aoytldug 
hut  Hadar  P  (ready)  with  both  hands  on  his  heaS 
and  a  salaam  to|the  ground  eveii  before  a  Uudaer ; 
and  thou  talkest  of  speaking  before  Ijffeudinal 
Art  thou  mad,  KtTMMimP'  and  the  wretched 
delegates  to  tlM  E^ptian  Ghamber  (Ood  save 
tbe  maik)  are  going  ooarn  wiifa  tbeii  hearts  « 
their  shoes." 

Ctoe  more  eitiaot  will  sntfce  to  diow 
Lady  Untf  Ootdon's  c^nion  of  the  mnob 
talked  c£  Mtforms  in  Egypt  :— 

"  When  I  rewoiabsr  tbe  lovely  ndlii^  land- 


sosfM  whloh  I  first  beheld  from  my  windows, 
•wanning  wilb  beaata  and  mfnOf  and  locdc  at  the 
dreary  waste  now,  I  feel  tbe  '  foot  of  tbe  Turk ' 
heavy  indeed.  Where  there  were  My  donkeys, 
there  ia  but  one.  Camels,  horses,  all  are  gone ; 
not  only  the  homed  cattle,  even  the  dogs  are 
more  than  decimated,  and  the  hawks  and  vultures  . 
seen  to  me  fewer ;  mankind  baa  no  food  to  spare 
for  the  hangca»«n.  The  donheye  are  sold,  the 
canafs  eon&acated,  and  the  dogs  are  dead  (the  one 
sole  advantage).  Meat  is  cheap,  as  every  one 
must  sell  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  no  one  has  money 
to  buy.  I  am  implored  to  take  ebeep  and  poultiy 
for  what  I  will  giVB." 

Another  prominent  feature  in  iha  work  is 
tbe  large  contribution  which  it  makes  te 
otir  knowledge  of  Egyptian  folk-lore.  Oa 
page  69  we  hare  a  very  pretty  version  of 
the  story  of  Josei^  and  Mary,  in  which  the 
two  are  represented  ae  oonains,  and  as  the 
male  and  female  types  of  yosthful  purity. 
Bome  of  the  soperstitiooa  are  very  curious. 
Forinatanoo:  "The  old  image  worship,"  wo 
ai-e  told,  "  survives  in  the  belief,  which  ia 
all  over  Egypt,  that  '  Anteeks '  (antiques) 
can  core  b^ivnnesa." 

The  tenacity  of  ancient  oestoms,  too,  ia 
w^  ilinetuuted  by  the  following  account  of 
tbe  eeremony  of  inaugurating  soaie  repairs 
on  the  writer's  own  boat : — 
.  "  To^nctTOW  my  poor  black  abeep  will  bs 
killad  over  Ibe  new  prow  of  the  boat ;  bia  blood 
'  stnked '  upon  her,  and  bit  flesh  '  uddea  '  and 
eaten  by  the  workman  to  keep  off  tbe  evil  ^yej 
and  on  the  day  ehe  goes  into  the  water,  some 
'  Fikeehs '  will  read  the  Koran  in  the  cabin,  and 
ag^n  boiled  mutton  and  bread.  Hie  C^riatian 
'Maiilimeen'  (skilled  vroikmen)  hold  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  aheep  quite  as  much  as  the 
others,  and  always  do  it  over  a  new  house,  boat, 
mill,  water-wbed,  &c." 

What  curious  Bpecnlations  does  not  this 
■uggeat  of  remote  sntiqnity  when  we  read 
of  such  a  celebration  being  still  performed 
as  a  popular  custom  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Passover  ntes  were  first  adopted  by  tbe 
Jews. 

Among  the  lighter  sketches  one  little  tale 
of  Arab  female  impndanoe  and  male  modesty 
is  BO  good  that  it  deserves  qnotation  : — 

"  Yesterday  I  was  very  mu^  amused  when  I 
wait  for  my  afternoon's  drink  of  camel's  milk,  to 
find  Sieriff  in  a  great  taking  at  being  robbed  by  a 
woman  under  bia  veiy  nose.  He  saw  her  gather- 
ing hommM  (chick  peas)  &om  a  £sld  under  his 
charge,  and  went  to  order  her  o£f,  whereupon  ehe 
coolly  dropped  tbs  end  of  her  boordah  which 
covered  her  head  and  shoulders,  efiectually  pre- 
venting  bim  from  going  near  her ;  made  up  her 
bundle  Mid'.wUked  t3&.  His  respect  for  the 
'  harem '  did  not,  however,  induce  bun  to  refniia 
from  strong  langusge." 

Bat  tbe  book  is  full  of  such  quaint 
touches.  Of  one  stoir  (page  176)  Lady 
Dnff  Gordon  has  evidently  either  missed 
the  point,  or  diec^oetly  re&aJned  from 
pvingit. 

A  propoi  lit  one  of  tbe  most  burning  ques- 
tions of  EastoRt  pcdicy,  tbe  slave  trade,  the 
preeent  work  cfmtains  some  very  valoabl^ 
bints.  Ko  doubt  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
iteelf  is  unprnratively  necessary,  font  indis- 
ertminate  emancipaticm  of  those  now  in 
riavery  would  be  franj^  with  the  most 
disaatrons  resnlts  to  the  class  for  whose 
benefit  tbe  measure  is  proposed.  The  Orim- 
tal  slave  is,  as  a  rale,  moat  kindly  treated  ; 
he  fonaa  an  integral  part  of  the  family,  and 
the  "  Legree  "  traffic  of  tbe  Bonth  la  on- 
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knowB  in  the  Eaat.  Lftdy  DaCf  Oordon 
herself  IxnTowed  ft  slave,  an  intereatine 
TOttng  savage  named  Mabrook.  This  yontS 
being  pressed  to  mn  away,  replied,  "  I  ran 
away  to  eat  lentila  like  yon  ?  when  my 
effendi  gives  me  meat  and  bread  every  day, 
and  1  eat  mch  a  lot."  This,  as  tlie  narrator 
observes,  is  "a  delicioQB  pcactioal  view  of 
liberty,"  and  it  is  that  taken  by  nearly  every 
bnman  "chattel"  in  Isl&m. 

Her  yonng  slave  is  described  by  the  au- 
thoress with  characteristic  hnmoor : — 

"  Mabrook  is  »  big  lobberly  oegra  lad  of  the 
lftush-and-gTow-&t  breed,  clumaj  but  not  stupid, 
and  very  good  and  docile.  He  is  a  most  worthy 
Bsvage,  the  very  picture  of  pooA  nature.  If  he  is , 
of  a  cannibal  tribe,  hie  people  must  eat  men  from 
a  perverted  feeling  of  philanthropy. " 

The  great  fault  of  the  book  is  one  which 
is  the  necessary  attendant  of  a  posthnmons 
work,  and  lies  chiefly, in  the  absence  of 
revision  by  the  writer.  Still  snoh  blnnders 
as  "Elm  («o«)  er  ruklceh"  ior  "elm,"  &o., 
"the  geiencB  of  atwcery,"  "  red"  for  "  eed  " 
"  festival,"  might  have  been  avoided  by 
handing  the  proof-sheets  to  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  Arabic.  The  letters  from 
the  Cape  which  are  here  reprinted,  and  the 
life  of  the  writer,  which  forms  the  introduc- 
tion, are  welcome  additions  to  the  volnme. 
The  last-named  biographical  sketch  contoins 
a  few  extracts  from  Lady  Duff  Gordon's 
iprivate  letters,  in  which  the  last  days  of  the 
poet  Heine  are  depicted  in  an  extremely 
itonching  manner.  E.  H.  Falubb. 


'Oonai,  Elude  sur  CaMle.  Thhe pr4tenlee  a  la 
FacuUi    dea   Lettres    de    Parit.      (Paris, 

isrs.) 

'  This  book  ia  a  very  readable  monograph  on 
Catnllns.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the 

'first  treats  of  Catnllns  at  Verona,  his  amonr 
with  Lesbia,  hia  relations  with  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  his  opposition  to  Caesar.  The 
second  is  oconpied  with  hia  poetry ;  it  dis- 
cnsses  in  five  chapters  the  influence  of  the 
Alexandrian  writers  on  the  literature  of  the 
iast  century  of  the  Republic;  Catullus,  choice 
of  aubjecU  and  style  of  oompoaition ;  his 
Tersification,  language,  and  expression. 
Appended  to  these  is  a  aeries  of  notes,  examin- 

ring  more  or  less  in  detail  various  matters 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  poet  or  the 
history   of  hia  works,   and  a  chronological 

■.table  in  which  the  poems  are  classified. 

M!.  Gooat  has  seized  with  great  clearness 
the  most  signal  £aot  in  the  poems  ofCatullns, 
their  complete  and  conaummate  finish  in  an 
^e  when  all  the  existing  Roman  models  were 

'  still  inartistic  and  rude.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  in  reading  these  jewels  of  poetry — 
in  which  it  ia  hard  to  say  whether  the 
colour,  the  cutting,  or  the  framework  ia 
most   admirable — that  they  had  no  prede- 

'  cessors,  and  broke  almost  suddenly,  and  as 

i.if  by  surprise,,  upon  the  literary  public  of 
Jtome.    Lyric  poetryfbuud  in  Catullus ita  first 

•■and,  in  some  of  its  highest  characteristics, 
its  one  Roman  exponent:  Imean  in  simplicity, 
naivete,  and  the  pathos  so  often  fonnd  with 
these.  It  ia  not  wonderful  if  even  the 
genius  of  Catnllns  could  not  always  combat 
snccessfnlly  the  enormous  difficulties  of  a 
language  still  so  unformed,  wo  might  almost 
say,  so  unfit  for  poetry  as  Latin  seemed  then 


to  be :  the  Sapphic  odee,  whethar  compared 
with  St^pho  and  Alcaens  on  the  one  band, 
and  withGorace  on  the  other,  are  unpolished, 
sometimes  almost  rugged.  But  every  other 
lyrio  metre  tried  by  Catullus  came  forth 
perfect  as  in  the  Oreek  original,  and  moulded 
into  shapes  which,  ^  far  as  vre  know, 
were  quite  new.  liia  point  M.  Couat  has 
done  well  io  cmphaBize  :  accustomed  as  we 
are  to  begin  with  Horace  and  only  come  to 
Catullus  later,  the  almost  miracle  of  such 
perfect  poems  as  the  GoUit  0  Heliconei,  DUnaae 
guwus  Ml  fide,  Vivamtu  mea  Lesbia  aique 
aiiienMW,or,in  another  way,  of  Quis  Itocpotest 
videre,  quis  potest  pati,  escapes  our  attention, 
or  at  least  fails  to  surprise  us. 

We  think  the  literary  chapters  the  best  part 
of  the  Etude  -.  the  section  on  Alexandrinism  is 
suggestive,  even  in  these  days  of  multifarious 
histories  of  Latin  literature.  The  influence 
oftbe  Alexandrian  school  on  Catullus,  Calvns, 
Cinna,  and  the  other  carUores  Euphoriomt  can 
indeed  hardly  be  overrated ;  the  love  of 
symmetrical  and  defined  forms  in  Catullus, 
of  choice  expression,  of  recondite  allusion, 
of  point  and  antithesis,  was  no  doubt  drawn 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  study  of  Calli- 
machus,  Apollonins,  Theocritns,  and  others 
now — 'Uke  all  but  a  few  fragments  of  Eupho- 
rion  and  Rhianus — unhappily  lost.  But  M. 
Couat,  in  bis  anxiety  to  press  this  point, 
neglects,  though  he  does  not  ignore,  two 
others  equally  important :  first,  that  the 
Alexandrian  school  represented  poets  of 
such  widely  different  powers  as  Theocritus 
and.  Lycophron,  the  former  only  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  greatest  names  of  Greece,  the 
latter  a  pedant  of  the  true  Indo -grammatical 
type ;  secondly,  that  Catullus,  though  no 
doubt  included  in  the  singers  of  Euphorion, 
was  only  an  Alexandrian  in  half  the  sense  of 
the  term— in  the  love  of  symmetry  and  form ; 
in  his  happy  wit,  simplicity,  naturalness, 
the  qnalities  which  are  most  his  own  and 
endear  him  moat,  he  is,  to  uae  the  expression 
of  Statins,  Italus,  Itahu,  a  genaine  Ion  of 
Italy,  far  removed  even  from  Theocritus, 
and  closely  akin  to  Aristephanes  and  the 
comic  writers  of  Borne.  Hor,  tested  by 
actual  comparison  with  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Alexandrian  poets,  Apollonins  Khodius 
— a  true  genius,  yet  in  every  line  and  word  a 
disciple  of  this  school — can  Catnllns  be  aaid 
even  faintly  to  reproduce  the  lineamente  of 
a  master  whom  he  certainly  knew  and 
studied]  Few,  we  think,  will  be  disposed  te 
i^ree  with  Merkel,  that  the  hexameters  of 
tmArgonaiUioa — with  their  corefnl  gradation 
of  long  and  short  words,  their  elaborate 
crescendo  and  diininvendo— 

"  Laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  apherej" — 
find  their  beat  counterpart  in  the  Feleua  and 
Thetis.  M.  Couat  points  out  moat  truly  that 
few  hexameter  poems  are  rhythmically  more 
monotonoua  than  this,  relieved  as  it  is,  no 
doubt,  by  occasional  rhythms  of  a  difl'erent, 
and  often  most  felicitous,  kind,  ^d  varied 
by  that  fashionable  artifice  of  the  school,  the 
^trovtiiaiaiv  SO  ridiculed  by  Cicero.  Nor  can 
the  extraordinary  disproportion  of  the  two 
main  parts  of  Catnllns'  Epyllion  be  r^arded 
as  in  any  sense  Alexandrian :  Apollonins 
and  Callimachus  would  have  agreed,  we 
think,  t«  condemn  it  as  utterly  inartistic ;  it 
is,  indeed,  the  very  opposite  of  their  school. 


and  aavoors  mnch  more  of  the  Iliad.  Soe 
does  M.  Conat  deny  this;  he  admits  that 
CatoUns  often  broke  loose  from  his  fetters, 
kioked  out — to  use  his  own  ra:preesion, — 
was  in  foot  too  great  a  poet  to  bmd  himself 
completely  by  more  or  less  arbitrary  mles ; 
but  he  does  not  makaenough  of  his  admisaon, 
as  we  think  any  one  vrillfe^  who  oompareaihe 
genuine  imitators  of  the  Alexaudrian  school, 
such  asPropertin8,'vrith  the  far  greater  author, 
not  only  of  the  Attie,  luiAPeleas  and  Thetit, 
but  of  the  shorter  and  more  lyrical  poems. 
It  is  one  of  our  greatest  misfortunes  that  the 
most  characteristio  of  the  poems  of  Calli- 
maohns,  his  Klegies,  are,  with  one  exception, 
the  AouTpa  IlaXXdSof ,  lost ;  but  that  axceptioo, 
compared  with  Catnllns'  translation  of  the 
lost  BcporiKj}i  IlX6i:a[xot,  ia  enough  to  shovr 
that  where  the  Roman  is  most  absolutely 
Alexandrian,  he  is  a  very  inadequate  repre- 
sentative of  the  peculiar  grace  which,  at  least 
as  mnch  as  his  pedantry,  made  Callimacbns 
rank  with  Philetes*  and  Mininermus  aa  the 
highest  development  of  this  branch  of  poetry. 
Few  will  rank  the  Ooma  Beroniees  high  in  the 
scale  of  traualations ;  moat  critics  will  draw 
a  positive  conclusion  from  it  that  none  oi 
the  really  great  works  of  CatuUos  are  trans- 
lated,  as  has  been  held  of  the  Peletu  and 
Thetis,  and  even  of  the  Attis.  M.  Cooat 
himself  dwells  on  the  infeliciteus  efi'ect  of 
Ixviii.,  the  long  epistle  to  Allios,  and 
ascribes  this  to  it«  being  a  faithful  copy  from 
Greek  models.  Certainly  iu  no  poem  Has 
Catnllns  worked  more  laborioody  in 
obedience  to  rales ;  whether  Westphal's 
view  that  it  is  an  Eucomion  composed  in  the 
style  of  the  Greek  nomes  with  their  divisions 
of  Aroha,  Katatropa,  Omph^s,  Metakota- 
tropa,  Sphragis,  Epilogos  be  accept«d  or 
not,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  wedge-like 
arrangement  of  the  thonghte  in  two  lines  con- 
verging to  a  central  idea,  each  of  the  two 
lines  repeating  iu  iuveive  order  the  allnsions 
of  tita  other,  is  in  the  highest  degree  artifi. 
cial,  and  the  result  of  mature  premeditation. 
Are  we  not  justified  in  inferring  that  Catullus 
is  greatest  when  he  is  most  free  F  that  in  the 
Epithaiaima,  the  Attis,  the  Epyllion,  he  ia 
not  only  not  translating,  but  not  consciansi; 
following  any  one  model  ? 

Space  will  not  allow  us  te  enter  on  the 
other  portions  of  M.  Couat's  book ;  but  we 
bail  it  with  pleasure  as  another  indication  of 
the  reviving  interest  which  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours are  taking  in  Latin  philology,  as  & 
pendant — though  not  of  the  same  importance 
— to  snch  works  as  M.  Martha's  studiea  on 
Lucretius.  R.  Ellis. 


The  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism  BdentifieaUy 
Emlained  and  Erased.     By  the  Rev.  Asa 
Mf^on,  D.D.  (London  :  Hodder  &  Stongh- 
ton,  1875.) 
A  "  sciENTiriO  "  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena known  as  spiritual  manifestations  la 
very  mnch  te  be  desired,  and  one  coming 
from  a  person  of  Dr.  Mahan's  position,  who 
has,  as  we  learn  from  the  pre&ce,  resided 
since  the  year  1850  "  in  several  of  the  grand 
centres  of  this  movement,"  ought  te  satisfy 
every  class  of  enquirers. 

Dr.  Mahan  does  not  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  a  scientiGc  elncidation  of  this  sub- 
ject, or  the  spread  of  the  belief  in  ita  pre- 
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tematnrB]  ori^.  I  jndge  fi-ora  a  lu^ 
personal  acqnaintaace  with  "  Spirit naliam  " 
uid  "  Spintnalifitfl "  that  in  the  TJnited 
Stat«fl  not  lees  than  one  half,  perliapfl  more 
thaa  one  hal^  of  the  people  edacated  np  to, 
and  above,  the  newspaper  standard,  are 
believers  in  the  "spiritual"  ori^n  of  the«6 
phenomena,  i.e.,  that  tbev  are  due  to  dis- 
embodied homan  epirita.  In  England  I  have 
had  less  opportnnity  of  Judging,  bat  &oin  the 
ratio  of  my  persoDal  acquaintance,  there  mast 
be  hiuidreas  of  thonsande  who  secretlj  or 
avowedly  hold  similar  opinionB,  incladiog 
people  in  all  claaaeB.  It  tavolves  a  certain 
amoont  of  risk,  and  therefore  requires  a 
cnneBpondiog  moral  conrage  to  avow,  in 
a  mixed  com^nj,  that  one  believes  in  any 
mewnre  in  SpiritnaliBm ;  to  a  professional 
man  it  may  mean  serious  pecuniary  loss — 
to  any  one  a  certain  loss  of  consideration 
and  infloence.  This  tends  to  devetope  a 
secret,  coherence  like  Freemasonry ;  and  I 
have  not  nnfrequently  been  surprised  in 
English  society  to  find  people  who  openly 
treated  the  whole  subject  with  ridicule,  avi 
a  decided  belief  in  the  spiritual  reality 
the  phenomena  when)  they  found  that  I  had 
examined  tlie  subject  seriously  and  was  not 
disposed  to  ridicnle  it. 

Mj  own  investigations  began  abont  the 
time  that  Dr.  Mahan  gives  as  the  beginninff 
of  his  experiences,  1850,  and  since  then  I 
have  from  time  to  time  examined  such  forms 
of  the  subject  as  opportunity  threw  in  my 
way,  by  "  sitting "  for  several  months  in 
Judge  Edmonds'  circle  in  New  York,  and  in 
other  circles,  which  had  a  qwui  professional 
chuacter,  and  with  private  mediums. 

I  consider  myself  competent  to  say,  then, 
that  Dr.  Maban's  collation  of  &cts  is  radi- 
cally defective  in  two  respects :  there  is  no 
evidence  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  book  that  the  author  has  ever  seen  any 
Bo-called  spiritual  manifestations  himself; 
or  that  in  lus  acceptance  of  the  testimony  of 
others,  he  has  either  pud  that  attention 
to  the  anthenttcity  of  his  evidence,  or  to 
the  eqaslly  importont  consideration  that  it 
shoola  include  every  kind  of  manifestation 
which  honest  witnesses  believe  themselves 
to  have  seen.  The  sources  from  which  the 
kothor  derives  his  information  inolnde  the 
Bomur  of  lAgTti,  New  York  Herald,  Boiton 
Oioba,  &c.,  but  the  range  of  facts  sdmitted 
on  the  strength  of  such  testimony  is  by  far 
too  nsirrow  to  enable  his  explanations  to 
carry  any  weight  with  persons  who  have 
even  a  limited  opportunity  of  examining  the 
subject. 

The  book  is,  in  fact,  put  out  of  court  as 
a  serious  plea  on  Uie  subject  by  its  n^leot 
of  the  laws  of  evidence  ;  but  from  the  posi. 
tion  and  influence  of  its  aatbor,  who  may  be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  a  large  class  of 
dilators  on,  rather  than  investigators  of, 
this  and  similar  subjects,  the  method  and 
conclDsions  of  it  are  worth  looking  at. 
Those  who  have  read  the  books  of  Grookes 
Slid  Wallace  on  this  subject  know  with  what 
laborious  investigations  it  may  be  ap- 
proached ;  Dr.  Mahan  cuts  that  short  by 
admitting,  on  the  authority  of  a  multitude 
of  newspaper  correspondents,  &c.,  a  certain 
cIbm  of  phenomena  as  incontestable,  including 
animal  magnetism,  clairvoyance,  and  certain 
detailed   occurrences,  inclading  moving  of 


tables,  mnsioal  instrmnenta  floating  through 
the  air  and  giving  musical  sounds  without  1». 
ingtouched  (p.  125),  as  well  as  those  reported 
on  by  the  London  Dialectical  Society.  In 
bet.  Dr.  !Mahan  "  admits  and  affirms  "  the 
"  material  facts  presented  by  spiritualists ;" 
his  explauataoQ  of  all  these  is  fonnd  in 
"odylio  force."  This  is  a  force  "which  in- 
deed pervades  all  bodies  in  nature,  hasmEwy 
properties  in  oommon  with  electricity  and 
magnetism — polity  and  with  it  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  and  repelling  other 
bodies,  for  example.  The  existence  of  this 
force,  its  proportion  and  laws  "  which  philo- 
sophers had  developed  and  verified  by  the 
most  careful  and  decisive  experiments,"  ac- 
oounte  for  everything,  Tables  are  lifted 
into  the  air,  attracted  to  Mr.  Home  or  re- 
p^ed  from  him — a  guitar  floats  through  the 
air  to  the  hand  of  a  lady  stretched  out  to 
it — all  this  is  only  Od; — Od  attracts  and 
repels — these  things  are  attracted  and  re- 
pelled by  some  inexplicable  force,  therefore 
this  force  is  Od.  Such  a  force,  if  it  be  suffi- 
cient to  move  heavy  bodies  without  visible 
agency,  and  capable  of  answering  questions 
intelligibly  and  correctly,  vety  much  resem- 
bles a  disembodied  intelligence.  Dr.  Mahan 
admits  the  communications  but  discredits 
their  source,  because  the  character  of  the  so- 
called  messages  is  inoonsistent  with  what  he 
oonoeives  spirit  messages  would  be.  Being 
credulous  enough  to  admit  the  alleged  facta, 
on  the  authority  oE  the  Baetoa  Qiobe  and 
other  papers,  without  ever  seeing  them  him- 
self, he  is  incredulous  as  to  the  "spirits," 
because  they  are  neither  orthodox  nor 
Satanic. 

"  Finally,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  revela- 
iJons  of  spiritualisni  ai«  uniformly  of  an  oider  so 
low,  inane,  and  bo  palpably  salf-contradictorj  as 
to  p»dude  the  idea  of  their  origin  with  such  an 
inteUigence  aa  Satan  undeniably  is,  the  dog^na 
that  he  is  the  immediate  and  excluaive  author 
of  these  revelations  becomes  aljeurd.  ,  .  .  Satan 
must  be  aware  of  facta  in  the  univenie  in  advance 
of  scientific  discovery,  and  events  in  the  world 
around  us  In  advance  of  our  present  knowledge. 
How  easy  it  would  be  for  him  in  his  sovereign 
control  over  tliese  communications  to  render  his 
circles  reliable  souicea  of  information  on  all  such 
Bubjecta.  ...  No  pmdent  thinker  will  regard 
them  as  controlled  by  a  b^ng  of  such  vast  powers 
of  knowledge  and  aourcea  of  information  as  Satan 
undeniably 


object  to  which  it  paesea,  the  rapjung  Bounds  under 
consideratioa.  In  the  former  coses,  it  remoioB  in 
the  physical  organism  as  a  disturbing  force,  and 
thus  causes  the  convulsions  referred  to.  As  the 
direction  of  the  action  of  thia  force  in  the  organ- 
isms of  such  persons,  and  that  &om  ita  nature  and 
relations  to  mind,  accords  with,  and  is  controlled 
by,  the  mental  statee  of  minds  in  odylio  rapport 
with  such  mediums,  the  direction  of  thdr  hands 
ax  vocal  organs  will  be  determined  by  auch  states, 
just  as  the  mental  states  of  the  mesmerizer  are 
r^roduced  in  the  minds  of  meemeric  subjects.  .  . 
The  caae  of  rapping  mediiuns  is  not  so  obvious  at 
first  thought,  to  say  the  least,  A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  will  show  that  this  clasa 
of  phenomena  is  equally  explicable  with  the 
others.  The  physic^  BjBt«ins  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  these  circles  may  be  comparad  to  a 
galvanic  battery,  which  is  continuously,  but  more 
especially  on  occasions  of  the  least  extra  excite- 
ment, developing  this  force.  As  soon  as  it  has 
developed  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  organism  of 
the  rapping  medium,  it  passes  off  to  some  object 
near,  and  produces  in  passing  into  the  object  the 
rape  which  have  astonished  the  world  eo  much. 
The  presence  of  a  particular  thought  in  any  mind, 
the  putting  of  a  question,  any  such  occnrrence,  is 
Bufiicient;o  occasion  the  excitement  necesaary  to 
develope  this  force  to  the  degree  requisite  to  pro- 
duce the  raps  in  the  manner  ezploined.    An  en- 


In  the  presence  of  such  vast  powers  of 
knowledge  and  sources  of  information  as  to 
Satan  and  saperhuman  things,  one  is  curious 
to  come  to  the  kernel  of  the  author's  theory. 
The  want  of  system  in  the  treatise,  and  ita 
prolixity,  prevent  me  from  quoting  in  a  few 
sentences  the  laws  of  the  action  of  Od,  but 
the  author  shall  be  allowed  to  state  them  in 
his  own  words. 

In  regard  to  this  subject,  we  would  observe 
that  there  are  distinct  classes  of  mediums  through 
whom  ^ucb  communications  are  obtained — the 
rapping,  writing,  and  speaking  mediums.  In  the 
last  two  claswa  the  action  of  this  force  is  attended 
itb  convulsions  and  very  great  agitation  of  the 
physical  system.*  In  the  first,  sucli  phenomena 
very  seldom,  we  believe,  appear.  The  reason  ia 
obvious.  In  the  first  class,  their  force,  owing  to 
peculiarities  of  physical  condition  in  the  subject, 
passes  off,  when  excited  to  a  certain  dejfree,  to 
odylic  conductor,  causing,  when  striking  the 


Incorrect — do  such  agitatio 


alphabet  are  called,  the  moment  the  first  letter  of 
the  name  of  that  person  is  pronounced,  the  mind 
of  the  enquirer  is  suiGciently  excited  to  occasion, 
in  the  manner  described,  a  rap.  .  .  .  Suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  enquirer  has  no  par- 
ticular nsnie  in  his  mind.  When  the  first  letter 
of  the  name  of  n  certain  individual  is  pronounced, 
the  law  of  mjcoDBcioua  association  may  produce 
the  excitement  requisite  to  occasion  the  rap,  and 
thus  the  name  may  be  g^ven." 

I  think  that  Dr.  Maban's  scientific  pre- 
tensions hardly  demand  grave  discussion. 
In  my  experience  of  spiritual  circles  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  such  "science"  reeled  off 
as  fast  as  the  "medium"  could  talk — have 
heard  such  incfiTable  nonsense  listened  to 
vrith  gravity  and  reverence,  that  I  fear  that 
Dr.  Mahan  has  been  reading  Spiritualistic 
books,  and  that  he  does  not  raiow  that  what 
he  writes  is  not  science,  not  even  common 
sense.  We  bave  Od  assumed,  mesmerism, 
Ac,  explained  by  it,  and  Spiritualism  ex- 
plained by  mesmerism — the  whole  without  a 
particle  of  experimental  evidence  or  persona' 
experience.  W.  J.  StillM'^n. 


37(8  Chijieee  Clasgice,  translated  by  James 
Legge,  D.D.  Vol.11.  The  Life  and  Works 
of  Menciua.  (London :  Trubner  iSi  Co., 
1875). 
Time  was  when  the  knowledge  of  China 
shown  in  French  literature  was  greater  tlian 
that  in  Enslisfa.  The  Jesuite  who  pro- 
ceeded to  toat  country  were  many  of  them 
accomplished  Frenchmen,  sent  out  because 
if  their  literary  and  mathematical  skill, 
iome  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  mis- 
sionaries went  to  their  destination  in  ships 
of  war,  under  the  ministry  of  Colbert  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  . 
extension  of  the  science  and  religion  of 
France  in  the  far  East  was  considered  a 
worthy  object  of  support  by  the  French 
Government  of  the  time.  The  consequence 
was,  that  China  became  better  understood 
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in  Fraoee  Umd  in  any  other  Enropewt 
conntry,  A  race  of  atadents  fasTe  in  that 
conntry  perpetnated  an  enthnaiaBin  for  the 
inTestig&tion  of  matters  connected  Trith 
Cliina.  Several  eitenBiye  works,  rich  in  in- 
fermation,  -were  in  sasceasion  produced  in 
the  laogna^  of  onr  neighbours,  vhich  have 
been  only  in  part  trenslated  into  onr  own. 

A  complste  tronBlation  of  the  Chinese 
Claasics  was  not,  however,  accomplislied  by 
any  French  anthor.  Dn  Kalde'a  Descrip- 
tion of  China  wns  admirably  foil  and  accu- 
rate ;  Dn  Sfailla's  History  of  China  was  the 
&nit  of  many  years'  labour ;  Des  Gnignea' 
History  of  tns  Hnns  derived  mnch  of  its 
fnllness  and  oorrectneBS  in  iacts  from  Chinese 
■onrces,  which  became  of  nse  to  Oibbon 
in  oompletin^  his  IfRrrative  of  the  Eastern 
£tnpire.  The  MSmoirei  coneemant  les 
Ohinoie  contained  many  valnable  mouo> 
graphs  on  matters  connected  with  the  his- 
tory, politics,  and  prodnctiops  of  China. 
The  translations  of  the  Chinese  classical 
books  which  exist,  trom  the  bands  of  French 
missionanes,  are  indeed  valaable,  but  they 
are  not  ap  to  the  present  times. 

Even  the  new  French  Sinologoes  of  this 
oentnry  have  not  done  so  mnch  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  way  of  translating 
t^e  Cfaitiese  Classics.  When  we  have  enume- 
rated the  i£eneiug  of  Julien,  the  Tchowig  yung 
of  S^mnsat,'  the  Tcheou  li  of  Biot,  and  the 
lA  hi  c£  Callsry,  we  have  complet«d  the 
list. 

Our  countryman,  Dr.  Legge,  has  already 
achieved  a  great  service  by  his  translations 
of  more  than  half  the  Chinese  Classics  into 
English,  ^th  extensive  notes  and  the  original 
text.  They  are  a  monoment  of  laborioos  in* 
dastry,  and  are  well  timed,  as  being  suitable 
to  make  China  better  known  to  onr  people 
JTlat  when  onr  commercial  intercourse  with 
that  Empire  has  enormously  increased. 
After  nearly  twenty  years'  work,  several 
more  will  be  required  before  the  grand  oom- 
pletioD. 

The  volnme  named  at  the  bead  of  this 
article  is  a  popnlar  reproduction,  without 
the  original  text,  of  the  volume  on  MenciuB, 
the  eighth  part  of  that  proportion  of  the 
whole  work  which  has  been  already  pub- 
lished. 

Hencins  is  a  favourite  with  foreign 
readers.  It  was  the  boot  which  attracted 
Jnlien  in  his  youth,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  half  century  which  he  spent  in  Chinese 
studies.  Its  liveliness  in  illustration  is  fas- 
cinating to  the  student.  Mencius  had  more 
fertility  of  imagination  than  Confucius,  and 
hia  writings  are  therefore  more  pleasing  than 
the  Lun  yii.  The  schoolmaster  without  a 
school,  who  usually  helps  the  foreign  learner 
over  his  first  difficulties  in  one  ot  the  sea- 
ports of  China,  commonly  recommends  him 
to  b^in  the  four  Books  with  this  one. 

Mencius  appears  holding  discourses  with 
contemporary  kings.  The  period  \n  about 
B.C.  380,  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests. 
His  character  is  that  of  a  public  censor  and 
adviser.  He  travels  from  one  petty  state  to 
another  in  the  province  of  his  Wrth,  the 
modem  Shantung.  To  one  king  he  relat«d 
what  he  had  heard  respecting  him.  One 
day,  when  sitting  in  his  open  ball,  this 
monarch  had  seen  a  bull  led  past  to  be  put 
tji  Hoafl,    ;.,   order    that  a    boll  might  be 


to  death  i 


smeared  with  its  Uood  as  a  consecraiing 
ceremony.  The  king,  se^g  that  the  asimal 
was  frightened,  said  "Let  it  go."  He  was 
asked  if  the  ceremony  should  be  omitted. 
He  replied,  "How  oan  it  be  omitted  P 
Change  the  bull  for  a  sbesp."  Uenoins  com- 
mences his  diaoont^e  by  asking,  after  relat- 
ing the  incident,  whether  it  actually  occurred; 
and,  receiving  an  attrsiative  answer,  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  the  king,  being  capable 
of  kindness  to  animals,  is  also  capaUe  of 
kindness  to  man ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
signs  of  poverty  and  famine  which  appeared 
in  the  region  he  governed  reflected  dishonour 
upon  him  a«  wanting  in  benevolent  aotivity, 
The  king  did  not  know  why  he  pitied  the 
ball  more  than  the  sheep,  and  was  delighted 
to  learn  it  from  Mencius,  who  told  htm  that 
it  was  because  he  was  a  witness  of  the  ftigfat 
of  the  one  and  net  of  the  other. 

The  Chinese  sages  of  those  days  used  to 
busy  themselves  with  political  j^us  and 
principles,  which  they  recommended  to  the 
kings  for  trial.-  Mencius,  like  Confocins, 
belonged  to  the  class  who  took  tbe  name  of 
the  Joo.  This  party  has  always  professed  to 
base  politics  on  moratit;,  and  morality  npon 
intuition,  ds  to  a  philosophy  of  nature, 
th^  have  Undertaken  io  embrace  heaven, 
earth,  and  man  in  one  compreliensive  sys- 
torn.  When  Buddhism  entered  the  country, 
the  old  word  "Joo"  became  the  accepted 
name  of  the  Confndan  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion as  contrasted  with  the  new  foreign  re- 
ligion on  the  one  hand,  and  the  native  Tauist 
religion  on  the  other.  Conseqnently  now 
those  who  belong  to  the  Joo  are  the  scholars, 
and  all  who  are  brought  up  in  the  study  of 
the  Confnciaa  books,  as  distinguished  from 
the  followers  of  other  systems  o£  moral,  po- 
litical, or  religions  instruction.  In  its  ety- 
mology the  word  was  taken  by  Yang-tsiie  to 
mean  "  penetrating"  as  moisture  penetrates 
the  soil.  But  it  may  also  refer  to  the  soft- 
ness and  elegance  of  manner,  and  mild- 
ness of  disposition,  produced  by  youthful 
studies,  as  well  as  to  the  adaptation  of  tbe 
doctrines  of  tbe  sages  to  permeate  gently 
and  beneficially  the  minds  and  manners  of 
a  whole  people. 

The  princi[Al  distinction  of  Mencins  was 
that  he  became  the  successfnl  champion  of 
the  Joo  class.  Tbe  kings  of  states  some- 
times encouraged  the  regular  scholars  and 
at  other  times  the  proponndcrs  of  doctrines 
which  disagreed  with  those  of  Confucius 
and  his  predecessors.  Mencins  felt  himself 
called  on  to  defend  orthodoxy  especially  from 
three  contemporary  schools  branded  as  he- 
retical. They  were  represented  by  Hen  hing, 
Yang  choc,  and  Mih  toih.  The  conflict  with 
them  brings  into  strong  relief  the  opinions 
of  the  Joo  party.  Hen  hing  would  have 
had  the  ruler  of  the  State  engage  in  pk}ngh- 
ing  and  sowing,  wear  hair-cloth,  and  cook 
his  own  food.  This  he  should  do  to  save 
the  people  from  the  pressure  of  taxes. 
He  ought  to  have  no  civil  list,  Mencius 
showed  that  such  a  system  would  be  absurd. 
The  division  of  labour  is  essential  in  society. 
The  producer,  whoever  he  be,  devotes  his 
attention  to  his  own  branch,  and  exchanges 
the  products  of  his  skill  and  labour  for  those 
of  others.  Tbe  ruler  of  the  State  labours 
with  his  mind  while  the  people  labour  in  the 
fields.     They  mutually  work  each  for  the 


other's  good.  The  ruler  has  a  right  to  his 
aumiort.  It  would  be  nnwise  for  the  king 
to  {(Alow  Hen.  king's  advice,  nor  was  it  the 
practioe  at  antiquity  as  Hen  hing  pre- 
tended. 

Yajig  choo  lired  earlier.  His  followers 
and  those  of  Mih  teih  were  noie^  and  in- 
fluential in  the  days  of  Menoiug,  Yang 
said,  "  Each  one  for  himself."  Mih  taught 
that  all  men  should  be  kired  equally.  Tang 
thought  that  the  world  would  thrive  better 
if  each  one  laboured  for  his  own  oonfort. 
We  all  come  in  death  to  a  perfect  eqnalitj. 
Let  us  not  seek  to  lengthen  life,  for  it  is  not 
worth  the  toil.  He  was  an  ascetic  of  a  low 
type.  Mencins  opposed  him  chiefly  because 
bis  teaching  int^fered  with  moral  duties, 
especially  that  of  the  subject  to  the  prinoK 
The  doctrine  of  Mih  is  good  on  the  &ce  of 
it ;  "  Love  everyone  "  wa*  the  first  duly  he 
laid  down.  This  is  very  Christianliks.  To 
find  it  in  a  Chinese  writor  several  centariei 
before  the  birth  of  the  Fo>ander  of  Christ)- 
aoity  is  very  remarkable.  It  waa  branglit 
forward,  discussed,  and  condemned,  aDil 
Mencins  was  the  man  who  contributed  the 
most  to  its  overthrow.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  dootrine  of  universal  love  as  held  bf 
Mih  toih  was  inconsistent  with  di^y  to 
p«rents.  Mih  demanded  that  a  fiftther  should 
not  be  loved  more  than  amother  man.  Hoi 
was  visionary  and  dangerona.  Tbe  miad  of 
Mencins  was  angered  by  so  manifest  a  d»- 
partnre  from  the  tea^diing  of  the  sagei  and 
from  right  reason. 

Dr.  Legge  has  pointed  out  that  is  the 
woilcB  of  Mih  himself  he  never  says  thit  lore 
is  due  to  all  equally ;  what  he  says  is  that  it 
isdne  to  all  aniversally.  Mencins  was  ba  un- 
compromising defender  of  Confucius,  nd 
condemned  ^1  teachers  who  disagreed  iritli 
him  in  veiy  strong  language.  He  cratsiuly 
detected  a  weak  point  in  the  views  of  Mih, 
but  was  not  free  himself  from  the  charge  of 
being  one-sided. 

The  extracts  fr'Om  the  works  of  Mih  him- 
self, in  this  volnme  translated  for  the  first 
time,  are  a  valnable  addition  to  the  text  of 
Mencins,  and  are  not  found  in  any  ot  tlw 
native  editions.  They  ou^t  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Eluropean  writers  on  the  history 
of  Ethics.  The  extract  from  Leeh  ten 
upon  the  doctrines  of  Yang  choo  is  also  very 
useful  and  is  translated   too   for  the  first 

The  whole  book  is  ethical  and  political, 
and  wears  a  controversial  character.  Mncli 
was  said  by  Mencius  on  human  natnie. 
The  word  in  Chinese  is  ging,  which  comes 
from  gheng  "to  produce,"  as  our  word 
"  nature  "  from  the  root  gen,  and  fiais  6*"* 
f  H,  "  produce."  In  Chinese,  as  in  Latin  and 
Glreek,  words  expressive  of  physical  idsas 
may  become  ethical  and  form  the  fbundatioi 
of  a  system  of  philosophy.  So  it  has  b«m 
with  thb  word  aing.  It  was  anciently  used 
to  describe  the  nature  of  medicines  and 
other  physical  productions.  It  was  also  en*- 
pk>yed  to  describe  the  nature  of  man  bow 
physical  and  moral,  and  consequently  help* 
to  develope  several  distinct  schools  of  moral 
philosophers.  Confucius,  Menoio^  Saou 
tsze,  and  Seun  tsee  first  gave  their  views  on 
human  nature.  Mencins  followed  the  great 
sage  in  saying  that  the  nature  of  man  « 
good,  bnt  habit  and  assooiatiai  corrnpt  ». 
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&ton  tsM — whom  X  wonld  like  much  to  1&- 
tinue  and  call  Cocim,  if  the  precedent  snp- 

ed  bj  the  old  Jevait  tmiBlatore  of  Chinese 
ks  irere  not  ft  dangerons  on^^said  the 
itatnre  of  man  ia  nether  good  noP  evil,  bat 
like  the  -wood  of  a  willow.  Ton  make  a  cnp 
or  ^bttter,  whichever  yon  please,  with  a 
tDmiog  lathe  from  the  willow.  So  the 
chfld'B  nature  may  by  edacatiou  be  made 
benevolent  and  upright.  Then  oame  the 
fourth  philosopher  asserting  that  hnman 
nature  is  bad,  and  feeling  himself  obliged  to 
attack  JfendnB.  His  book  has  forfcanately 
been  preserred,  and  so  we  have  the  discns- 
mm  irhioh  tbe  words  of  Confhcias  origi- 
iBted  nearly  b.c.  500,  carried  on  to  abont 
B.(r.220. 

niis  oontroversy  on  the  moral  nature  of 
nan  iraa  not  originated  in  Enrope,  BajB  Sir 
James  Hackintosb,  till  the  days  of  Hobbee 
and  Bntler.     That  writer  telb  us  that 


the  beauty  of  Tirtae,  sod  though  it  contains 
fE&npKB  of  just  theoiy,  and  frum^att  of  peihapa 
oretymotal  tnith,did  not  leave  Dshiod  anvftrecise 
and  cobennt  system,  except  that  of  Epicurui, 
who  puRfaaied  comistoDcy,  method,  and  perepi- 
cvi^  too  dasrl;  by  tlw  sanifice  of  truth," 

What,  than,  lad  the  Chinese  pluloeo|>her6 
to  form  thsnaelTsa  into  sfiots  differentiated 
I7  c^ipofling  views  on  morals  ?  It  may  be 
answered  tiiab  tbe  genins  of  the  Chinese 
tnind  is  praotioal  and  not  speeolative.  It  is 
neither  like  the  EUndoo  nor  like  the  Greek. 
It  is  oontented  with  the  considen^on  of 
what  is  accessible  to  obserrstion.  Gonfiimaa 
refnsed.  to  discuss  qnestions  relating  to 
numatrOBS  appearances,  physical  violeDoe, 
diaonrdariy  conduct,  and  spiritocd  beings.  It 
ma^  be  safely  said  that  tite  thought  of  this 
nation  has  always  been  predominantly  ch»- 
rscterised  by  moral  ooavicAionB  and  feelings. 
All  politick  utd  social  qnestians  are  at  onoe 
determined  so  fer  as  they  can  bo  on  moral 
groands.  Whenerer  they  have  attempted 
philoaophical  speculation  they  have  made  a 
miaemble  fiulare.  The  lack  of  a  rich  imi^- 
nstion  capable  oi  stutained  creative  power  is 
too  visible  in  the  history  of  their  philosophy. 
Bat  th«y  are  fully  capable  of  obeerring  the 
■odal  aspeota  of  humanity,  and  can  describe 
vitaaonsly  what  they  hsve  obserred.  The 
■SM  oheerfhl  and  good-tempered  compa- 
nicaship  which  is  notioeable  in  the  common 
life  oi  this  generation  ot  Chinamen  marks 
the  writings  of  their  moral  anthors,  among 
whom  IfenciBa  has  always  stood  very  high. 
Sir  James  Kaekintosh  never  thought  when 
compiliBg  his  rioquent  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  ettnoe  that  he  was  neglecting  in 
China  some  very  ixoportant  contributions  to 
the  histoirj  <rf  the  science.  That  the  history 
of  morals  in  China  has  not  affected  that  of 
Dtliier  ooantries  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  over- 
looking it  altogether.  It  onght  to  ba  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  attention  of  Suropean 
sttidaita  of  morals  that  Confneius  and  llen- 
cios  and  all  their  followers  beheTsd  in  an 
intnitiooal  morality,  and  defended  it  in  a 
Hvely  manner  ^;ainst  the  attaoks  of  various 
opponents  who  preferred  not  to  veoognise 
that  the  knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue  is  a 
heaven<bestowed  feoulty,  of  which  all  men 
JOBXPH  Edkikb. 


The  Earth  a»  Modified  by  Swnati   Actum. 

By   G.   P.    Uarsh.      (London:    Triibner 

&.  Co.,  1875.) 
This  work  forms  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  the  treatise  which  appeared  originally 
onder  the  title  Man  and  Natun.  Its  object 
is  to  traoe  the  character  and,  as  fer  as  may 
be,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  physical 
changes  due  to  human  aotioa  in  the  globe 
we  inhabit.  Mr.  Marah  shows  that  man 
holds  an  altogether  peoaliar  and  very  im- 
portant poflitioQ  as  an  agent  of  physical 
change,  in  virtue  of  the  varied  of  the  in- 
fluences which  he  sets  in  motion  and  the 
pernstent  direction  of  his  operations  by  bis 
intelleot.  JFWther,  the  unforeseen  and  in- 
direct raeolta  of  his  operations  are  often 
more  important  and  wiae-reaohing  than  the 
immediate  objects  at  which  he  aims,  Mr, 
MAtsh  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the 
whole  the  agency  of  man  in  Nature  has  been 
a  hostile  ana  baneful  one,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  rendered  harmless  or  beneficial  by  oarefbl 
study  of  the  effects  of  his  operations  and 
the  steadv  application  of  scientific  principles, 
to  neutralise  tbe  resnlts  of  human  ignoranoe 
and  cupidity.  Left  to  pursue  bis  own  im- 
mediate interests,  nan  wurs  with  the  animal 
moes  and  destroys  them ;  stimulates  vege- 
tation till  the  soil  is  exhansted ;  deforests 
tbe  land,  and  in  conseqnence  so  alters  the 
climate  and  drainage  that  onltivation  be- 
comes impossible,  and  the  torrents  gaining 
an  augmented  power  sweep  away  the  very 
soil  of  the  fields ;  or,  to  take  another  ex- 
ample, outs  the  vegetation  from  tbe  dunes 
which  border  the  coast  and  the  loosened 
sand  advances  over  villages  and  fields.  Of 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Boman  Empire,  Mr. 
Marsh  believes  that  one  half  has  been  ren- 
dered sterile,  chiefly  by  human  improvidence 
and  misrule  :-.— 

"The  fcireat  and  fhiitfoleet  proviuoes  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  precisely  that  portiou  of  tlie  ter- 
leetrisl  sorfece  which  was  uidowed  with  the 
greatest  «aperioiity  of  soil,  climate,  aud  position, 
which  had  been  carried  to  the  hiKheet  pitch  of 
physical  improvement,  and  which  thus  combined 
the  natural  and  aiti&cial  couditione  best  fitting  it 
for  the  hsbltation  and  eujoyineDt  of  a  dense  popu- 
lation, ai«  now  ctnnpletely  exhausted  of  their 
fertility,  or  so  diminisked  '      ~~'     ''     ~ 

Nor  is  it  in  the  Old  World  alone  that 
Mr.  Marsh  finds  traces  of  hostile  human 
agency  :— 

"Msuv  provinces,  first  trodden  by  the  homo 
ntpitru  ititopae  within  the  Isst  two  centuries, 
be^  to  (how  signs  of  that  melancholy  dils^adfr- 
tiou  which  is  now  driving  so  many  of  the  peasantry 
of  Europe  &om  their  native  hearths"  (p.  48). 

There  is  of  oourse  another  side  to  the 
picture  ;  there  are  oonservatiTe  and  restora- 
tive inflnences  due  to  human  industry : 
plants  and  animals,  sometimes  destroyed, 
are  also  often  dif^ised,  intentionally  or 
accidentally,  by  man.  Four  plants  from  the 
Roman  Campagna,  carried  in  tbe  packing 
cases  of  Thorwaldsen's  sculptures,  natu- 
ralieed  tbemselvea  at  Copenhagen.  If  iu 
Enrope  the  elk,  the  nr,  and  the  sohelk  have 
been  extirpated,  and  the  wild  ok,  the  eland, 
and  the  anroohs  nearly  so ;  on  the  other 
hand,  America  and  Australia  owe  to  ooloni. 
sation  almost  all  thdr  domestic  quadrupeds. 


Obviously  it  is  of  great  practical  im. 
portance  to  study  how  far  the  deterioration 
due  to  human  aotion  can  be  compensated  or 
arrested,  either  by  causing  naturally  waste 
lands  to  become  productive,  or  by  restoring 
to  fertility  and  salubrity  soils  which  man 
has  made  barren  or  pestilential.  Where 
improvident  felling  of  the  woods  has  wrought 
almost  irretrievable  mischief,  legislation  now 
protects  the  forest,  and  under  a  wise  system 
of  replanting  there  is  hope  of  a  return  of 
prosperity.     In  the   Netherlands  one-tenth 


f  the  country  has  b 


of  the  present  a 
reclaimed  &om  the  sea.  In  I'mnce  the 
planting  of  the  dunes  with  the  Ptnu«  maru 
Hma,  on  the  plan  invented  by  Br^montier, 
has  secured  from  drifting  and  reduced  to 
profitable  onltivation  100,000  acres  of  sand. 

Mr.  Marsh's  volume  is  a  storehouse  of 
information  relating  to  an  interesting  and 
important  chapter  of  physical  geography, 
and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  the  KngHab 
student  from  the  extensive  knowled^  whioh 
the  author  possesses  of  French,  Italian,  and 
American  sources  of  information.  In  forestry, 
irrigation,  and  the  care  and  control  of  tor- 
rential nvere.  Continental  engineers  have 
had  a  longer  experience  than  we  have 
had,  and  Mr.  Marsh's  book  is  a  useful  in- 
troduction to  the  foreign  literature  relating 
to  these  subjects.  Oocasionally  the  appeal 
to  numerous  authorities,  whose  riews  con- 
flict, is  rather  wearying.  But  many  of  the 
questions  of  which  Mr.  Marsh  treats,  as  for 
instance  the  influence  of  the  woods  or  of 
irrigation  on  climate,  belong  to  that  border- 
land of  science  where  opinions  are  namwoDS 
and  &ots  few. 

The  volome  t<«at«,  first,  of  the  transfer, 
modification,  and  extirpation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  races  by  man.  Then  of  the  uses 
of  the  forest  in  the  eoonomy  of  nature,  of 
tbe  consequences  of  its  destruction,  and  of 
the  State  control  exercised  over  it  in  many 
oonntries.  The  history  is  given  of  the  con- 
test of  man  with  the  waters,  the  drainage 
of  the  fens,  the  sea  embankments  of  the 
Netheriauds,  the  drainage  aad  irrigation  of 
various  countries,  and  the  plans  proposed 
for  contndling  river  flopds  and  inundationB. 
Lastly,  there  is  an  account  of  the  sand 
dunes,  and  of  some  inland  sand  deserts, 
and  of  the  efibrts  to  reclaim  them.  The 
acoonnt  of  the  Landes  of  Gaecony  is  inter- 
esting. Although  containing  traces  of 
ancient  industry  and  prosperity,  they  had 
been  reduced  to  the  greatest  sterility  chiefly 
by  the  drifting  of  sand.  Now  the  dunes 
have  been  fixed  by  plantations,  and  cultiva- 
tion has  recommenoed,  and  thns  the  resto- 
ration to  productiveness  of  one  of  the 
dreariest  wastes  in  Europe  wiU,  tn  all  pnt' 
bability,  be  soon  accomplished,  In  Algeria, 
also,  the  French  engineers  are  reclaiming  a 
Bandy  desert  by  the  aid  of  water  obtained 
from  Artesian  wells. 

Probably  the  most  important  part  of  Mr. 
Marsh's  book  is  that  which  relatee  to  the 
forests.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the 
tangled  question  of  the  effect  of  forest  clear- 
ings on  climate,  and  especially  on  roin&ll. 
But  it  is  certain  that  in  Alpine  districte 
Uie  cutting  down  of  the  woods  not  only  in- 
creases the  violence  of  the  torrents,  but  ren- 
ders the  soil  far  less  capable  of  withstanding 
degradation.      The   following 
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wiiicli  is  summed  ap  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  &om  mauy  striking  illastrations, 
will  show  how  important  some  of  the  indi- 
rect resnltB  of  human  action  may  be,  and 
bow  vigorously  Mr,  Marsh  can  press  home 
the  practical  lessons  to  bo  derived  from  his 
enqnirics. 

"We  cannot  measure  the  share  which  hdman 
acUoD  haa  bad  in  augmentinf^  tlie  intenuty  of 
causes  of  mouatain  degmdatiou  nnd  of  the  forma- 
tion of  plains  and  marshes  below,  but  we  know 
that  the  clearing  of  the  woods  has,  in  some  cases, 
produced,  within  two  or  three  geDerationa,  efiects 
asblaetiug  as  those  generally  ascribed  to  geological 
convulsions,  and  mU  laid  wnste  the  face  of  the 
earth,  more  hopeteasly  than  if  it  had  bepn  buried 
by  a  current  of  lava  or  a  shower  of  volcanic  sand. 
New  toireots  are  forming  every  3-eHr  in  the  Alps. 
Tradition,  written  records,  sod  analogy  concur  to 
establish  the  belief  that  the  ruin  of  most  of  the 
now  desolate  valleys  in  those  mountains  is  to  be 
aacribed  to  the  same  cause,  and  authentic  descrip- 
tions of  the  irresistible  force  of  tba  torreut  show 
that,  aided  by  frost  and  heat,  it  is  adequate  to 
level  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  themselves 
unless  new  upheavals  shall  maintain  their  eleva- 

Hon-  (p.  ad). 

Among  the  nomeroas  plans  of  improve- 
ment which  Mr.  Marsh  has  gleaned  from 
foreign  anthorities,  probably  that  of  the 
French  engineer  Rozet,  for  dealing  with 
mountain  torrents,  will  be  new  to  moat 
English  readers.  Bozet  proposes  to  con- 
struct permeable  barriers  of  loose  atoue  at 
suitable  points  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  in 
the  higher  part  of  their  course,  and  in  the 
lower,  where  they  are  bordered  by  cultivated 
land,  to  erect  at  regular  interrals  masonry 
piers  and  other  obstmotiona  which,  by  di- 
verting and  checking  the  force  of  the  lateral 
currents,  would  cause  the  larger  detritus 
carried  by  tbem  to  be  deposited  in  the  main 
channel  of  the  stream  instead  of  being 
spread  over  the  land. 

In  a  short  final  chapter  Mr.  Marsh  gives 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  those  engineering 
operations,  either  accomplished  or  proposed, 
which  from  their  magnitude  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  of  geographical  importance. 
Buch  are  the  Suez,  Darien,  and  Korth  Sea 
canals ;  the  ancient  project  for  diverting 
the  Nile  into  the  Jjibyaa  desert ;  and  Dn- 
poncel's  scheme  for  ^ji ploying  artificial 
torrents  to  grind  snitabie  tocky  materials 
into  slime,  which  could  then  be  distributed 
by  waterconrsea  over  the  barren  Landes, 
where  it  would  form  a  fertilising  soil.  This 
plan  its  sanguine  inventor  thinks  might  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  thirty  millions  of 
acres  in  France  alone. 

It  mill  be  seen  that  Mr.  Marsh's  book 
deals  with  questions  both  of  ecientific  and 
practical  importance.  It  contains  a  great 
amount  of  information,  carefully  arranged, 
and  will  be  of  interest  not  ouly  to  scientific 
students,  but  to  those  who  are  carrying  out 
engineering  and  agricultural  operations  in 
India  and  in  our  colonies. 

W.  Cawthoknb  Unwih. 


The    GenealoguL      Edited  by    George  W. 

Marshall,  LL.D.,F.S. A.  No.  I,    (London: 

Mitchell  &  Hughes,  1875.) 
It  is  marvellona  that  the  prevailing  rage  for 
genealogical  and  heraldic  studies  should  find 
BO  few  channels  of  expression  in  periodica] 
literature.     The  OenGeman'g  Magtmne  was 


for  more  than  a  century  the  favourite  reading 
of  antiquaries  and  their  recognised  channel 
of  communication,  but  Sylvanus  Urban  has 
long  abdicated  his  antiquarian  throne,  and 
his  magaxine  completely  lost  its  distinctive 
feature  when  the  late  editor,  Mr.  J,  H, 
Parker,  diacontinaed  those  liata,  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  which  make  a  set  of 
the  Qentlemaii'g  Magaxine  indispensable  to  a 
biographical  hbrary.  This  chancre  was  made 
in  the  hope  of  eecnring  a  wider  circle  of 
readers,  for  when  Messrs.  Nichols  re- 
linquished the  proprietorship  in  1856  the 
circulation  had  &llen  to  so  low  a  point  that 
the  magazine  ceased  to  be  remunerative. 
This  falling  off  of  subscribers  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  any  want  of  ability  in  the  editor, 
for  the  reputation  of  Sylvahna  Urban  never 
stood  higher  than  in  1856,  when  Mr,  J.  G. 
Nichols  retired  from  the  editorship,  which 
had  been  a  labour  of  love  to  him  ^om  the 
beginning  of  his  literary  career.  Notes  and 
Queries  was  then  in  its  iufaocy,  but  had 
already  begun  to  compote  with  the  Oentle- 
man's  Magazine  on  its  own  ground ;  for  Mr. 
Thbma  reckoned  among  his  contributors 
some  of  the  best  living  anthorities  on 
heraldry  and  genealogy.  His  editorial  tact 
was  often  severely  exercised  by  pedigree- 
makers,  but  he  was  supplied  from  time  to 
time  with  genealogical  papers  of  sterling 
value  which  did  good  service  to  historical 
truth.  Hia  successor,  Dr.  Doran,  affects  a 
moro  popular  line,  and  rather  seeks  to  win 
the  favour  of  that  more  numerous,  but  less 
critical,  class  of  readers  who  desire  to  be 
amused  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  in- 
struction, and  to  be  instructed  with  the 
least  possible  trouble.  The  grave  solution  of 
genealogical  problems  is  matter  too  dry  to 
find  room  in  a  miscellany  of  literary  gossip 
and  historical  scandal ;  but  the  fashion  of 
pedigree-hunting  is  too  widely  spread  for 
genealogical  queries  of  another  kind  to  be 
excluded,  and  last  year  an  American 
respondent  gravely  enquired  whether  it  was 
historically  true  that  all  the  families  in 
Wales  of  the  name  of  Thomas  are  lineally 
descended  from  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Tork, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  William  Ilafus. 

The  success  of  Notes  and  Queries,  and  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  its  plan,  induced  Mr, 
Tymms,  of  Lowestoft,  to  start  a  local  maga- 
zine of  a  similar  kind.  The  East  Anglw 
or  Notes  and  Queries  on  Subjects  conned 
with  the  Eastern  Counties,  was  commenced 
1861,  and  was  continued  monthly  until  the 
death  of  its  founder  in  1871.  This  modest 
little  magazine  is  rich  in  extracts  &om 
parochial  records  hitherto  unpublished,  and 
will  be  invaluable  to  any  fiiture  historian  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  ;  but  although 
the  price  of  subscription  was  only  four 
shillings  a  year,  the  sale  vras  so  limited  as  to 
exclude  all  considerations  of  profit,  and  it 
was  from  pure  love  of  hia  work  that  thi 
labours  of  the  editor  only  ended  with  his 
life.  The  same  remark  unfortunately  applies 
to  the  Serald  and  Qeneaiogist,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  April  1874.  The 
Seraid  was  the  third  series  of  its  kind  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  original 
and  inedited  materials  of  value  to  the  topo- 
grapher and  genealogist,  whioh  owed  Its 
existence  to  tiie  indefatigable  industry  of 
that   accomplished    antiquary,    Mr.    John 


Gough  Nichols.  The  first  number  of  tiie 
first  series  appearad  in  June  1833,  under 
the  title  of  OoUectanea  Topograjihica  et 
Qenealogiea.  This  work  was  completed  in 
eight  volumes  in  1843,  and  was  followed, 
after  a  short  interval,  by  The  Topographer 
and  Genealogist,  which  was  publislied  in 
eighteen  parts  at  five  shillings  each. 
Tke  Herald  was  announced  in  1858, 
but  was  not  aotnalty  published  until 
8eptem.ber  1S62.  It  was  advertised  to 
appear  at  intervals  of  two  months  at  the 
reduced  price  of  half-a-crown ;  but  tl» 
uncertain  health  and  numerous  engagemeots 
of  the  editor  seriously  interfered  with  the 
regularity  of  its  appearance,  and  Mr.  Nichols 
bad  ouly  reached  the  fifth  part  of  volume 
vili.  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  patience 
of  his  subscribers  was  sorely  tried  by  his 
unpunctnaUty  ;  but  they  were  compensated 
by  the  result,  for  these  nineteen  volnmea  are 
deservedly  esteemed  among  the  most  ap- 
proved sources  of  genealogical  information 
by  all  those  who  reject  the  fables  of  heraldic 
tradition,  and  are  striving  to  restore  genea. 
logy  to  its  proper  place  as  the  auxiliary  oi 
history. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  Herald  and  of 
the  Hast  Anglian  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Marshall 
in  hia  proapectus  as  the  rataon  d'6tre  of  Tke 
Genealogist,  of  which  the  first  quarterly  part 
has  just  appeared.  Mr.  Marshall  is  known 
as  an  active  member  of  the  Horieian  Socie^, 
for  which  he  edited  The  Vitiations  of  Not- 
tinghaiitskire  and  Le  Neve's  Knights.  He  is 
a  genealogist  of  the  sanie  cahbre  as  bis 
Harleian  colleague,  Dr.  Howard,  the  editor 
of  the  Miscelkmea  Qenealogiea  et  HsraiduHt 
which  professes  to  he  a  monthly  aeries,  bat 
has  hitherto  been  issued  with  an  amonnt  of 
irregularity  which  defies  all  deacription, 
except  1^  the  Americui  phrase  that  it  is 
published  *'  semi-occaeio&allj."  These  two 
pnbHcations  are  precisely  aimilnr  in  theii 
plan  and  in  the  character  of  their  contents, 
and  only  differ  in  price  and  in  the  size  oftbe 
page,  in  both  of  which  particulars  the  Jfi^ 
cellanea  has  shghtly  the  advantage.  Thej 
neither  of  them  make  any  pretension  to 
occupy  the  ground  left  vacant  by  Tfe 
Herald,  which  was  specially  devoted  to  the 
task  of  subjecting  received  pedigrees  to  rigid 
analysis  sjud  proof,  and  of  exposing  the 
worthlesaness  of  that  very  class  of  genealo- 
gical materials  which  Mr.  Marshall  prints 
without  note  or  comment.  For  example,  tbe 
first  article  in  The  Oeneaiogisi  is  a  confir- 
mation of  arms,  dated  8th  Feb.,  1573, 
whereby  Cooke  Clarenoienx  certifies  the 
descent  of  Thomas  PenyBton  through  a 
mythical  series  of  knightly  ancestors,  fro"^ 
"  Sir  Thomas  Penyston,  of  Trewro,  in  tie 
tyms  of  the  Conquest,"  and  confirms  to  him 
twenty-five  coats  of  arms.  If  this  document 
be  worth  printing  at  all,  it  is  only  as  a 
specimen  of  the  mendacity  of  the  Ehzabethan 
heralds,  who  notoriously  accepted  fees  to 
bolster  up  fictitious  pedigrees  and  to  glw* 
over  new  grants  of  arms  by  styling  them 
confirmations.  The  pedigree  of  Walpole  of 
Pinchbeck  is  worked  up  by  Mr.  Everard 
Green  in  so  much  detail  that  it  leaves  ni> 
thing  to  desire  except  that  his  labour  I^ 
been  employed  on  some  family  of  gi**~' 
lustorical  interest.  The  Walpoles  of  Lm- 
oolnabire  were  a  distiiict  race  &oni  the  Nor- 
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talk.  &iiulj  to  whicli  the  great  Prime  Minia- 
ter  belon^d,  and  the  taoat  illostrions  person 
in  the  pedigree  is  Sir  John  WaJ pole,  a  knight 
in  the  reini  of  Gharlea  H.,  who  is  deBcribed  in 
Sir  Jose^  WilliaioBOn'H  note-book  as  a,  man 
of  "  good  parts,  bnt  maddifib  and  a  papist." 
He  died  nnmMried :  bnt  he  had  eight  bro- 
thers 'whose  posterity  died  oat  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  centnrj,  and  have  long  been 
forgotten  hy  everyone  except  Mr,  Qreen. 
The  printer  of  this  pedigree  can  scarcely  be 
complimented  on  his  share  of  the  perform, 
anee,  for  the  ■well-known  motto,  "  Absit  glo- 
rion  nisi  in  crace  Domini,"  is  misprinted 
"Absit  gloriam,"  &c.,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  generations  is  so  complicated  by 
Domerons  cross-lines  that  it  is  nnintelligible 
louiyone  hat  a  professed  genealogist.  This  is 
partly  c&nsed  by  the  size  of  the  page,  which 
ia  too  small  for  pedigrees  in  so  large  a  type ; 
bat  if  any  change  be  made,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  jMige  will  be  enlarged  rather  than  that 
the  type  be  reduced,  for  antiqnaries  have  no 
eyesight  to  spare.  It  may  seem  almost  as 
nnieaaonable  to  find  firalt  with  The  Oenealo- 
/fut  for  bein^  doll  as  with  a  circle  for  being 
round ;  bat  there  are  degrees  even  in  dallness, 
uid  the  general  reader  may  &irly  complain 
that,  oat  otthe  forty-eight  pages  of  The  Genea- 
lofut,  only  one  is  devoted  to  a  person  of  whom 
he  ever  heard  before.  The  exception,  how- 
ever, is  a  notable  one,  for,  at  p.  33,  the  will  of 
£dward  Hall,  the  Chronicler,  is  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  esUemo.  It  thence  appears 
that  the  Chronicle  came  into  Orson's  hands, 
ailer  the  anthor's  death,  by  special  legacy, 
for  the  will  says : — 

"  Item.  I  give  to  Bichard  Oraftoo  prvnter  my 
Cronjcle  late  made,  tmating  that  he  will  sett  it 
forwarde,   and   I   give   to  the  aaid  Richard   mj 


"My  body  to  he  buried  honestly  in  the  Ohurche  of 
Chnste  late  called  the  grey  iiyers  on  the  narthe 

Sde,  and  some  stone  or  sonie  pt&te   to  be  tett  In 
a  wall  for  a  memoiy." 

This  date  and  direction  enable  as  to  cor- 
teet  and  accoaot  for  the  statement  of  Stowe 
■nd  of  Anthoi^  Wood,  that  the  Chronicler 
me  bnried  in  St.  Bennet  Sherehog,  and  that 
another  Seward  Hall,  also  of  Gray'a  Inn, 
who  died  in  1470,  was  bnried  in  the  Grey- 
friars.  The  manuscript  list  of  monuments  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  Greyfriars  Church 
{which  Stowe  consulted)  mentions,  "Edward 
Hall  gen'osi  et  socii  ....  nne  ob.  15  Apr 
li?","  and  Mr.  Marshall  ingenioaaly  points 
ont,inanote,thatthis  entry  evidently  belongs 
to  the  Chronicler,  and  ths^  the  confusion  of 
date,  which  misled  Stowe,  has  arisen  &om 
the  clerical  error  of  omitting  the  figure  5 
between  1  and  4  and  l!rom  his  misreading  the 
final  0  of  "  septnagesimo  "  for  the  fignre  0. 

The  last  article  in  The  Genealogist  pro- 
ntises  to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  future 
nambers,  (or  the  Editor  proposes  to  himself 
the  endless  taek  of  printtng  all  the  additions 
he  can  find  to  Le  Neve's  Pad t^t-ee*  ofKnighti, 
which  he  edited  for  the  Harteian  Society. 
He  has  discovered  some  genealogical  parti- 
culars of  the  admiral  Sir  Christopher  Mings, 
of  whom  Le  Neve  knew  little  and  the  editor 
of  Fepyt'  Diary  knew  less.  He  also  prints 
the  original  grant  of  arms  to  Sir  Stephen 


Fox,  the  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Bchester 
and  Holland,  which  is  dated  "at  Bruxells 
in  y^  Dutchy  of  Brabant  y»  SO"'  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  y*  10*  yeare  of  y"  Beigne  of  o'  sone- 
raigne  Lord  Charles  y*  Second  Ac,  Ano'q 
D'ni  1658."  This  grant  is  carious  as  a 
proof  that  Sir  Edward  Walker  abated  none 
of  his  pretensions  during  the  Protectorate, 
although  he  had  been  superseded  by  the  Par- 
liament in  bis  office  of  Garter  twelve  years 
before.  The  "  Genealogy  of  the  Pitfields  of 
Hoxton "  literally  bristles  with  dates  and 
names,  scattered  broadcast  over  the  page, 
and  strung  together  without  regard  to  gram- 
matical connexion;  but  Mr,  Boddington 
ignores  the  existence  of  Piercefield  Pitfield, 
and  of  Edward  Pitfield,  who  occurs  with  his 
wife  Frances  and  his  two  children  in  the 
register  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shorediteh. 

Considering  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  his  work,  the  editor  of  The  Qenetdogitt 
was  indiscreet  in  provoking  comparison  with 
The  Herald  by  the  allusion  in  his  prospectus  ; 
but  Tve  sincerely  wish  him  success,  and  we 
do  full  justice  to  the  industry  and  cnthu- 
in  such  undertakings  their 


Edhoud  Chsstek  Waters. 


A  Yachting  Oruite  in  the  SmUhSeat.  By  G.  F. 
Wood.  (Henry  S.  King  &  Co.)  This  book  con- 
tains the  sccoant  of  a  cruise  amooK  the  Pacific 
islands  between  lfi6°  east  and  170°  west  longi- 
tude, and  iiCP  south  and  10°  north  latitude,  and 
compriiea  visits  to  many  laiely  visited  spots,  ex- 
tending over  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year 
1873,  Of  the  opportnneneas  of  its  publication 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  any  information  about 
these  parts  is  welcome  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  personal  experience  of  an  itnpajlial  ^ntleman, 
unconnected  either  with  the  misaonanes  or  with 
the  settlen,  is  of  particular  value  in  assiatiug  us  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  regarding  the  present  state  of 
the  islands.  The  author  deals  chiefly  with  the 
social  and  personal  side  of  the  question,  and  hardly 
attempts  to  give  information  about  history,  statis- 
tics, natural  history,  or  physical  geoffttphy,  &c. ; 
as  to  history,  indeed,  it  appears  probable  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  learnt.  The  booh  is  gra- 
phically written,  hut  descends  occasionally  to  a 
waggish  tone,  which  is  not  always  pleasant  A 
good  map  of  the  localities  visited  would  add 
much  to  its  interest,  and  an  index  would  be 
acceptable.  We  may  say  we  should  not  have 
imagined  the  photographic  illustnitiona  to  be  the 
work  of  a  ptofeseioml  artist,  but  for  the  notice  in 
the  pre&ce. 

Our  author,  after  getting  away  Irom  Auckland, 
viuts,  firstly,  Rotumah,  an  island  lying  northward 
of  the  Fiji  group.  We  will  here  notice  a  curious 
conflict  of  evidence  on  the  aubject  of  the  labour 
traffic  At  Kotumah,  an  at  many  other  places, 
any  number  of  natives  are  ready  to  accompany 
him  to  any  place  he  may  be  happening  to  visit ; 
iildeed,  at  Rotumah,  two  chiefs  insist  ou  sending 
their  sons  in  the  yacht  uot  with  standing  the  owner 
has  misgivings  anent  taking  natives  about  without 
a  Oovernment  licence ;  whOe  at  Niuafu  the  ship  is 
invaded  by  a  crowd  of  natives  with  women, 
hatues,  ana  all  their  worldly  goods,  who  insist  on 
being  taken  somewhere  or  anywhere.  The  de- 
scription is  good ; — 

"  On  arriviag  aloDgsid*.  men,  Tomen,  snd  children 
scrambled  up  the  side  ot  the  veuel,  and  comioented 
handing  up  babisa,  boxes,  and  bnndles  of  mats, 
and  quietly  seated  Ulenuelvea  oa  the  deck.  .  ,  ,  . 
In  a  fsw  minutes  my  vessel  had  all  the  appearance 


s  sot  going  sttsight  back  to  Botumab.  but 


ihiic  I  intended  visiting  lavetal  ieliinds  first.  But 
this  was  no  obJKti'on  to  them.  Hme  was  no  object 
.  ,  ,  .  Finding  that  they  took  no  notice  of  me, 
and  were  not  the  least  dispoaed  to  obey,  for  the  men 
had  quietly  lit  their  ^pee,  and  the  women  had  com- 
menced to  SDckle  tbeir  babies,  I  ,  ,  .  ." 
But  the  reader  can  see  for  himself  how  they  were 
^ot  rid  of.  In  another  place  he  says :  "  Here,  too, 
juil  at  at  almott  evert/  ptaea  I  have  vixUfd,  some  of 
the  natives  wanted  me  to  take  them  away  in  the 
vesael."  Now  one  would  be  led  to  conclude 
that,  if  the  natives  of  all  these  islands  sre  so 
anxious  to  get  away  in  any  passing  vessel,  there 
cannot  be  much  necessity  for  "  Iddnappii^ "  to 
supply  the  labour  market,  or  else  that  the  natives 
do  not  violently  object  to  the  process.  However, 
£rom  remarks  in  other  pUx;ee,  be  assumes  the  pre- 
valence of  kidnapping  and  outragei  as  beyond 
question,  and  in  a  tew  cases  he  mentions  shyness 
or  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to 
commnnicatej  which  he  attributes  to  outK^ree 
connected  with  the  labour  tratfic.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  distrust  mav  be  due  to  other 
causes;  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself.  At 
any  rate  it  would  seem  that  any  change  conld  not 
faU  to  result  in  an  improvenent  in,  say,  the  Tannn 
Island  savsge's  present  condition,  which  is  shewn 
forth  in  some  det^. 

At  Sotumab  our  author  describes  two  now 
ahol'shed  offices,  the  duties  of  which  consisted  in 
eating  consiantjy,  and  which  -he  irreverently 
likens  to  the  Lord  Mayor's;  and  he  noticee  also 
some  legendary  history,  and  gives  two  most  en-  - 
gapng  stories  or  feiry  tales  at  length,  cbieSy  re- 
Istioiis  of  cannibal  feasts. 

From  Rotumah  he  proceeded  eastward  to  Fu- 
tuna,  snd  thence  to  toe  Samoan  or  Navigator's 
Group  and  Niuafu.  At  Futuna  he  deacnbes  a 
new  method  of  catching  crabs  of  immenaa  size, 
which  recalls  something  we  have  read  in  the 
ArtAian  Nigktt.  A  bird,  which  lays  an  egg 
larger  than  a  goose's,  is  den^bed  sa  about  the  size 
of  a  quail,  but  this  must  surely  be  a  mist^e. 

Six  pages  are  given  to  the  Fiji  group,  which  re- 
ceived only  a  flying  visit,  the  yacht  being  appa- 
rently rather  in  quest  of  adventures  at  little 
visited  places.  The  aoooimt  given  does  not  add 
to  our  Imowledge  of  our  new  possession. 

From  Fiji  he  went  back  to  Rotumah,  and 
thence  to  tbe  New  Hebrides  and  the  Solomon 
Islands,  which  ate  all  on  a  dead  level  of  mono- 
tonous savagery.  Their  use  of  the  word  "  sinner," 
adapted  from  the  miasionaTV  vocabulary,  as  an 
adjettive  to  imply  thst  anything  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  is  droll,  and  our  author  instances  "  a 
sinner  cocoa-nut,"  &c. 

Crossing  the  line,  the  Caroline  Group  was  next 
visited,  as  these  are  where  the  natives  had  re- 
ceived their  initiation  into  commercial  'cuteuesa 
in  the  form  of  an  investment  in  a  variation  of 
the  wooden  nutm^  ides,  namely,  cases  of  wooden 
tobacco.  As,  however,  the  tobaMO  was  not  to  be 
smoked,  but  kept  to  look  st  as  a  curiosity,  they 
appeared  reasonably  contented  with  their  baigain. 
From  hence  the  island  of  Oalau  was  reached, 
and  then,  passing  through  the  Ralick  Islands,  and 
c^ing  at  Mulgrave  Islands  (a  fine  specimen  of  the 
"atoll"  formation),  the  yacht  returned  to  Rotu- 
mah, the  first  point  visited,  calling  en  route  at 
the  Knox  Islands  and  EUice  Gtoup. 

This  ends  the  cruise,  the  yacht  reaching  Auck- 
land in  December,  alter  an  absence  of  eight 
months. 

We  have  been  much  exercised  by  the  system  of 
aliases  with  which  all  these  islands  ate  pro- 
vided, owing  to  the  fact  that  our  early  navi- 
gators seem  to  have  considered  it  indispensable 
to  name  anew  every  island  they  came  across.  Wa 
presume  the  inconvecienee  of  calling  a  place  by  a 
name  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  has  been  found, 
as  the  native  names  are  being  reverted  to :  but  the 
English  appeUations  are  sometimes  still  used  in 
admtion,  which  is  an  unnecessary  worry. 

The  author,  on  his  way,  hunted  diligently  for 
relics  of  former  races,  ana  we  could  have'wished, 
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but  for  WMt  of  loom,  to  enter  at  KHDe  length 
on  tike  subject.  We  will  only  wy  that  lie 
iMcne  of  tu;  such  relics  of  the  peat  from  oblirimi 
ot  deatruction  ii  right  good  serrice.  He  spears 
Also  to  have  iii«de  a  fine  eolloetion  of  itoDe  mIms, 
•nciaut  and  modem,  and  other  implementa,  which, 
we  win  hintl  would  be  warmly  welcomed  at  a 
meeting  of  one  of  our  London 


.Sara  mtd  Tiert  mmang  iha  Alpt.  (Loitmiaia.) 
In  the  present  seasoa  when,  some  monUi  later 
than  m  Ohauo«t's  tjme,  folk  "loi^eti  to  goo 
on  pilgrimages,"  there  are  £»  less  agretahte  tasks 
than  tho  penual  of  the  imaein  aimpla  and  mipra- 
tending  little  Tolnme.  AToidtng,  or  at  «U  ei«nls 
limituw  to  a  few  page^  the  hadmeyed  roads  of 
Interlaken  with  its  intenniiMble  file  of  hotel 
omnibuses,  and  Qrindelwald  with  ite  ice  tsKyem 
faahly  cut  each  eprii^  aAd  wairanted  aaf^  we 
aroglad  to  find  our  anthoraas  among  the  less  known 
and  equally  lovely  patha  of  the  Oentalthal  and 
Engstlen  Alp,  scmmblinf  ap  the  Ffsfibnwand, 
aoralj  the  ateepwt  of  all  human  mule  paths,  and 
taking  with  imperturbable  good  tsmper  ancb  casual 
proepectB  as  can  be  got  from  the  top  of  Titlis 
between  heavy  mllij^  miats.  We  fully  agree 
with  Miss  Plunket  in  her  opinion  of  the  aomewhat 
ow-rated  Engadine.  To  tboea  whose  conititn- 
tions  are  benefited  by  a  climate  whwe  snow  in 
August  is  an  ordinary  oocnmnoe,  we  can  of 
conrse  niee  no  objection ;  and  so  long  ae  fiuhion 
seta  towards  Fontreeina  and  S.  Moriti,  they  will 
he  admirably  accommodated  there  by  the  most 
hotel-keeping  race  of  mankind ;  bat  the  view  from 
the  Piz  lADguard  is  to  our  possibly  orer-fastjdious 
tast«  too  crowded  with  monatains,  and  we  think 
inroluDtarily  of  the  oountrynuin  who  eonld  not 
see  London  because  it  was  ao  fiill  of  honsee. 
Then  is  miMh  of  hnmoni  in  the  reatamationa  of 
tlie  anthoreas  against  the  serenitv  with  which 
woman's  powen  of  elimbing  are  igmned  by  village 
DogbenyH ;  but  she  takes  them  cjmly,  ill-deeervsd 
M  they  must  ba  felt  to  be  by  one  who  knowa 
heT»lf  fiu  seier  on  an  ice  ataircase  than  in  a 
ramsbaokie  boat  on  the  Ktinigsee,  arcfaitocturally 
leaemWing  a  butcWs  trav,  A  foelii^  of  sorrow 
came  over  ua  on  mdii^  the  account  of  the  mag- 
nificent Stelvio  Pan.  We  remember  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  gloriea  of  military  engineering ;  but 
with  the  departure  from  Italy  of  the  "barbari 
Tedeecbi  "  ita  doom  was  sealed,  and  the  tremendous 
mgzags  on  the  northern  slopes  are  going  rapidly 
to  decay,  and  will  soon,  we  shoula  imagine,  be 


la  for  wheel  carruues.  The  advice  to  lady 

ina  as  to  what  they  wfely  can,  as  also 

what  in  juaticeto  othere  thBy  ought  not,  to  at- 
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tmipt,  ifl  very  judicious  j  and  we  have  derived 
fcom  this  amall  book  far  more  enjoyment  than 
&om  the  more  ambitious  chroniclingB  of  sundry 
"globo-trotters,"  to  use  a  phiiae  newly-invented, 
we  believe,  for  the  increasing  tribe  of  circum- 
navigatora. 

Woif-JTimlinfiMBriamy.  (Ohapman&Hall.) 
Books  of  sporting  life  labour  frequently  under 
con wderabld' difficulty  in  attempting  to  warm  up 
an  enthusiasm  not  of  a  very  esoiting  flavour,  even 
when  first  engendered.  Who,  in  truth,  can  feel 
much  emotion  at  the  victor's  narrative  of  a  contest 
in  which  the  odds  are  mostly  all  on  one  aide,  and 
which  denotes  from  the  first  a  fort^one  conclu- 
Mon ;  for  the  writer  rarely  records  the  for  which 

Kt  to  earth,  the  salmon  which  broke  away,  or  the 
ds  he  missed  P  There  are,  however,  those  to 
whom  sport  means  wmething  more  tlum  a  "  hot 
Gomei,"  with  servanta  to  load  the  gnns  which 
their  master  finis  at  birds,  difiering  from  their 
comrades  of  the  poultry-yard  only  in  colour  of 
hackle  and  length  of  tail;  and  of  this  "nobler 
file  "  is  the  author  of  this  delightful  book.  Al- 
though, with  a  conscientiousness  which  must  needs 
Impress  his  readers  favoumbly,  he  is  careful  to  give 
warning  that  his  reminiscences  dat«  from  twenty 
yeara  ago,  civilisation  has  not,  we  fancy,  made  bo 
a«ep  an  inroad  upon  the  wilds  of  Morbiban  and 
Finist^,  but  that  a  visitor  may  yet  light  upon 
BUCh  gallant  hound  maatora  as  Kerj&n  and  Ker- 


goolaq,  and  the  peasantry  may  stin  Uen  the  htes 
who  have  given  them  a  Umekier  like  M.  de  Saint 
Prix.  Few  figure*  in  story — we  purpose^  avoid 
tba  iKoikatim — stand  out  more  clearij  ihaa  thia 
hanghty  highbfed  inffimr,  detarmioedat  no  small 
risk  to  U^  to  do  his  duty  to  the  peasants  by 
destroyii^  their  dreaded  K>eB  the  wolves,  vet 
fiercely  mdignant  that  the  beast  ehould  fall  a 
victim  to  the  huge  wolf-trape  which  the  farmers 
persist  in  setting.  One  very  pleasing  feature  in 
these  pages  is  the  suthor's  keen  appreciation  of  the 
noUe  qniJitiea  developed  by  the  dogs.  The 
reader  will  feel  honest  admirati(»  and  sTmpathy 
for  "Oaesar"  as  be  apologises  for  his  own 
dangerously  bad  behaviour  under  severe  soigery  -, 
and  in  the  history  of  a  fearful  combat  i  Toutranct 
between  a  man  and  boise,  the  author  fairly  enlists 
our  feelings  on  the  side  of  the  totallv  defeated 
quadruped.  The  boar  in  Brittany  abo  afibrda 
ample  opportunity  for  testing  the  nerves  of  a 
practised  Indian  piff-«tiiAtr,  and  woold  have 
drawn  strange  Neapolitui  ostha  bom  old  Fer- 
dinando  Nasone — Nelson's  flieml— sa  be  sat  in 
his  box  at  Aatroni  (how  exactly  like  Punch 
he  must  have  looked  I)  and  fired  out  of  the 
window  upon  a  pavement  of  fear-stricken  pigs; 
which  he  called  hunting  the  boar.  Altogeuei 
thia  is  one  of  the  freshest,  moet  breeiy  of  ont-door 
books  we  ever  met  with.  Before  concluding,  oas 
word  must  be  given  to  the  too  few  illoaUaticMii 
by  Oolonel  Hope  Orealocfc.  These  are  full  of  fire, 
and  as  different  from  certain  broad  canvaaes  filled 
with  cataleptically  rigid  redcoats,  and  paralytic 
ladiea  in  the  foreground — ae  tb^  ought  to  be. 
EniTOB. 


ifOTSS  ASD  NSWS. 
Wmeet.  MACMiT,i.i]r  will  shortly  pnbliah  a  aew 
work,  by  Mm.  diphant,  entitM  7%a  Mak«r*  ^ 
JFWctico.  The  cbject  of  the  book  ia  to  pvawut  to 
the  taiatj  bvera  of  Florence  a  vivid  pieture  of  hsr 
mt  life  and  of  the  mm  who  made  ber  grealiieBi. 
This  is  not  attempted  with  the  profouM  raanareh 
of  serions  history,  but  lather  vrith  the  lighter 
hand  of  a  biographer  affectionately  intmsted 
in  the  many  noMe  ngnres  which  crowd  the  tceae. 
"  Time,"  saya  the  writer,  "  givae  a  certain  large 
alietTRctedneis  to  the  forms  and  meanings  of  w 
past,  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  historical 
stud^  to  diseifAte,  bringing  back  a  nearer  visi<m 
and  identification  of  the  geneiatione  upon  whfae 
modes  of  living  all  modem  life  ia  fenndad."  With 
this  view  Mrs.  Ohphant  has  striven  to  link  the 
of    former    tjmea   with    tbe 


da^tl 


inal  recolleetians  of  Florence  of  the  present 
many  visitcTS  entertain,  and  Uius  to 
btug  the  "  perfect  star  "  into  which  the  past  is 
apt  to  orb  more  within  the  kea  and  love  of  the 
present 

Toe  lamented  death  of  Hi.  John  Gongh  E^chola 
delaved  the  issue  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
new' edition  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  HUtory  of  WJtaUeg, 
but  as  over  400  pwea  of  it  are  now  in  type,  it 
may  be  looked  for  during  the  prseent  year.  Upon 
the  Bev.  Ponsonby  A.  Lyons,  who  was  associated 
with  Mr,  Nichols  in  the  editorship,  has  devolved 
the  greater  labour  of  preparinr  the  portion  now 
in  the  press,  which  has  required  mure  supplement- 
ing than  the  previous  part.  Tlie  proofs  have  also 
received  the  revision  of  many  local  antiquaries. 
The  edition  has  been  limited  to  760,  and  as  the 
publishers  cannot  recoup  themselves  for  the  large 
cost  incurred,  the  price  will  be  raised  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  volume. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  in  his 
71st  year,  of  Mans  Christian  Andarseo.  We  hops 
next  week  to  give  a  detailed  notice  of  his  life  and 
works. 

TsB  following  is  the  proposed  list  of  Sectional 
officers  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  which  beoins  on  the  Sfith  inst.,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Hawhsliaw : — 

"A.  MaihtmaticidandFhsnctU Stience.—'Pi^AeB.i, 
Profesrcr  Balfour  Stewart ;  vice-Presidents,  Ber.  Dr. 


Oaldleott,  Viotamat  H.  J.  Smith ;  SscrPtant^  J  | 
L.  eiaishor,  C.  T.  Hidaon,  J.  Peri?,  0.  F.  Bodvii 

"B.  Cietnieai  .SbwKv.— Fzuidanc  A.  G.  Ten 
Harconrt;  VicB-PrseidBBt,  I>c.  DsIhu;  3ecnn 
Dr.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  W.  Chandlsr  Bobtni,  W  i 
TlldeD. 

"0.  G<tifenF.-~PiMidaat,  Dr.  T.  Wri^;  r^ 
Pnoidenta,  R.  Ethsridge,  Sr  W.  V.  Oum,^. 
Secntahes,  L.  C.  Miall,  E.  B.  Tawney,  V.  Turin  ' 

'■  li.  Bio/osy.— PraaidBnt,  P.  L.  ScUWr ;  Vic«-ftii 
dents,  Professor  Cleland,  I^fwsor  SollMtoii  -  ^ 
tariea,  E,  B.  Alston,  ProdMtor  W.  R.  M'S.b,  P.I 
Bndler,  Dr.  P,  H.  Pya-Smith,  Dr.  W.  Sm; 
Btparlmml  ef  Zeolegf  tad  BeUtBg—Y.  L.  ki 
(I^sideot')  will  nesids;  Seeretaiita,  E.  B.  jtk 
FrofesBor  W.  R.  ]I<Xab.     hepaHnimt  of  Annlii^i 


Vice-PresiAmt;  ftr  J.  F.  Davis.  1  _ 

H.  W.  Batas,  E.  C.  Bye.  F.  P.  Tnekstt  ' 

■■  F.  JbnwMfe  Seimm  mad  ttaCMto.-Pn^ 
Jaawa  Haywood ;  Vie^-Praddants,  Dr.  Bsddoe,  It 
Dr.  Percival ;  Bacrstarice,  F.  P.  Feliovti,  T.  e. } 
Hallett,  K  Uacrory. 

"O.  ^rMAonfoiI  SMnua.— Praddsnt.  Wm.  Fni 
Tiee-PnndmXa,  P.  J.  BrannreU,  C.  V.  Ttmik 
0.  W.  aJmnsM ;  asoctarisa,  W.  R.  Btowie.  E.  I 
Bnuiel.  i.  O.  QambU,  J.  If .  Sboolbnd." 

Tha  Fint  Oenenl  Meeting  of  the  Aaoiila 
will  be  held  on  Wedneaday,  August  25,il£u 
^ecissly,  whan  Professor  Tvnd^  will  rwi^  a 
Chair,  and  Sir  John  Uawksbaw,  Preaidtut  Yk. 
will  assume  the  Presidency,  and  deliret  ibii- 
dreae.  On  ThurBday  evening,  August  !Ha; 
P.M.,  a  Soirfe ;  on  Friday  evening,  Aupal.T.t 
8.30  P.H.,  a  Discourse  by  W.  8pothswo(de.FM 
on  "  The  Colours  of  Polarised  Ligbt ;  ■  on  ¥•*« 
evanins,  Anguat  30,  at  8.S0  p.m.,  a  DiMcak 
F.  J.  Bramwell,  on  "  Bailvray  Safaty  Ap|iH;' 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Atu;uBt  SI,  at  1)1,) 
Soirte;  on  Wedseeday,  September  1,  &C» 
dndiiw  Oeoeral  Ueetjng  vrill  be  hdd  at  iSiii. 
Dr.  W.  a  Carpenter  will  deliver  the  him\ 
the  operative  classes  on  "  A  Piece  of  Lim««" 

Tex  Oambrian  Arehaealogiata  bold  tii^  ^ 
tieth  wimiai  meeting  at  Oarmarthen  duim  ^ 
week  commencing  August  16,  under  thsprsni^ 
of  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  who  will  flebrsb 
inaugural  address  on  the  evening  ofMonlFi 
16th.  The  excursions  promise  to  be  of  njiit> 
t«rest,  and  embrace  the  castlea  and  chorclM  '■ 
Llasstnilun,  Langbanie,  OoimarthAi,  Hwi 
Kidwelly,  and  Dmhn ;  the  prionce  of  On* 
then  and  Psoalt,  Whitland  Abb^,  Bt.  XitUi 
Chapel,  and  the  cdturchea  of  Llandilo  t^  ^ 
Ishmael's ;  and  lie  cromlechs  of  Dolwjljin,C[f 
y  dum,  and  Crus-las,  with  the  remains  of  f"!^ 
at  Nant  Clawdo.  Besides  these  objects  oi^ 
torest,  sevetal  of  the  incised  stones  with  Oj^ 
and  other  inscriptions  in  which  tbe  Csnn*'^ 
district  is  exoeptionallT  rich  wiU  be  iaqv" 
during  tbe  week,  as  will  also  tbe  eirtiivo^' 
Olawdd  Mam  and  Allt  Cynadda. 

Wb  much  regret  the  uae  of  an  ambig>w» 
preenon  at  the  end  of  the  article  upon  tbt  U 
jK«faop  Tbirlwall,  which  m»eaied  ig  w  !■< 
number.  "  Domeelie  trouble  referred,  of  <^ 
merely  to  tbe  broken  health  and  severe  hwl 
suffering  which  ohUeed  him  to  resign  bis  biw^ 
and  forbade  him  to  die  in  worldng  harness.  J* 
loss  of  eight  to  such  s  man  was  an  affliction  o^ 
ordinary  kind,  and  we  did  not  think  that  thtl* 
gnage  we  used  woidd  have  been  miwBdti** 
We  regret  to  Icsm  that  euch  has  bees  ti«<» 
We  would  add  that  the  famous  tnnehliaj 
Sclileiermachai  was  made  before  the  biihof '" 
taken  orders, 

Ds.  RoSHL,  of  Berlin,  anthor  of  the  fjiw'i^ 
HomtncM,  is  collating  in  Oxford  the  AwMJ 
marble  inscription^  published  by  Cbsndl^"" 
reproduced  by  Boekh  m  the  Carpta  J''*'T^1?!! 
Graecamm.     It  seems  that  in  spite  ot  duw"*- 
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ectmcy  tli«n  .  ^ 

J  closei  ezaiBiDatioD.  Dr.  Bc£l  wiH  ftlso 
mine  tb*  OfMk  ioeeriptiou  of  tke  Ae^olwn 
luseum,  prcMoM  in  1866  by  H;de  Cluk. 
liere  ara  ft  omt  nnMbra  of  iDMdiWd  ineori^ 
ioDs  coming  nan  Epham  and  Suttdb.  H«  u 
Ik  coUectmg'  fiw  ths  Ct>r^  titter^ptimiiait 
h-aacantm  aU  tba  noD-Attie  nueriptioDB  of  the 
ixth  and  fifth  ewtunee  s.o. ;  tbosa  to  be  fonnd 
I  Oxford  *ra  of  a  later  due.  Wa  nav  add  tliat 
.  RoU  ia  pnpuiikg  the  indox  of  the  Cbr/m  if»- 


IXk.  ZAirsKXEisTEa,  Head  Libniriui  of  the 
JniversitT  Libmry  at  Heidelbeiv,  is  collatdog  the 
ISS.  of  Oroeiug  to  he  found  in  ^^'^'"'^  lihiariea, 
{is  edition  of  Orodua  vrill  form  a  put  of  the 
Vienna  collection  of  the  edition  of  the  I^tin 

The  jealousy  cijft.iiig  between  the  Englioh 
iniTeituties  two  eennuiea  affo  is  iUustmtad  to 
ome  extent  by  the  following  Wter  to  Sir  Leolina 
mikina,  Secietan  of  St^,  contuned  anong 
ame  anpubliahed  oomapoadence  of'  Dr.  Fel^ 
Ushopof  Oxfoid:— 

"  Itight  hos^, — Yoa  are  veiy  obli^ng  in  tha  ad- 
artimiene  wUeh  joa  warn  pleaid  to  jjiTa  of  Ih* 
unpUmaot  the  Uoinnilf  at  Oambiidie  hta  now 
lud  to  the  Xaniage  of  Pnaea  Qeocp  aad  the  ladj 
Uina.  That  vbich  ia  done  by  them  at  thia  tim*,  at 
be  end  of  September  (1683)  was  Bolemnlj  perrormed 
)7  HI  at  the  end  of  July  laat  ia  oof  pnUie  Act,  where 
>B  had  a  ion  poMk  npeted  in  tha  full  Thenter  in 
unor  of  that  alhante ;  a  copy  whereof  if  yea  plaaae 
ihall  be  Stat  yon.  Erer  aines  the  additiiual  friday 
ixercie*  «aa  made  part  of  the  Ozfi«d  Act,  we  anai 
Ul  there  to  calebiata  all  the  psblic  aeounenla  of  the 
raar;  which  axerciM  Oambndga  haring  nothing  ai, 
ontinaa  to  pay  thor  raspectB  by  pnbliahing  a  book ; 
ad  they  did  the  Bune  tbtng  at  Uie  Uarciage  of  the 
Vince  of  Oianga ;  but  we  Ukea  forbore  that  method, 
laving  in  our  own  way  parfl:Kmed  our  respects,  and 
ntartiined  the  Fvincs  in  Person,  with  Otalions  and 
.■oama  in  onr  TheatCT." 

Dr.  Fell  conUnaes  his  letter  with  an  appeal  on 
lehalf  of  one  James  Pukinson,  Master  of  Arts, 
who  had  been  expelled  the  univetaity  for  hU 
'  lead  diacaoraea."  In  the  poaticnpt  he  speaks  of 
in  "  nmuual  accident" — an  eaithquake,  in  fact — 
ffhich  had  happened  about  seven  o'clock,  on  the 
tfonday  ntonui^  previous ;  it  shook  all  the  town 
lod  adjoining  villages,  but  without  doii^  harm. 

A  IBOP08  of  B  recent  draular  issued  hy  the 
i^'eoch  Minister  of  the  Interior  inviting  his  sub- 
cdiuates  to  sign  I^bl^,  M.  Kgger  wiites  to  the 
Othet*  mentioning  a  similar  oircnlar  issued  by  an 
inonyntouB  ehtf  da  cabinet  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
ihout  2,000  years  agOj  ordering  his  clerks  to 
nite  "  their  accounts  m  well-made  characters," 
9e  adds  that  the  docnments  which  have  come 
lows  to  OB  on  the  Egyptian  papyri  justify  this 
rise  loeonuaondation  but  too  wdL  The  body 
€  the  document  is  geneiaUy  Urly  lesible,  but  the 
■oalacripta  and  signatures  sie  often  ue  despair  of 
•laeogTsphers. 

Ths  often  talked  of  Univ&isal  Index  is  agun 
dvocAted.  itx.  J.  Ashton  Oross  has  inst  issued 
otes  of  a  propoasl  on  this  subject.  After  refei- 
iBg  to  tha  many  good  partial  indexes  that  have 
Ren  made,  and  to  those  now  in  progiMS  in 
leriodical  iMbliogmpHies,  ftc,  ft  is  proposed  (1)  to 
alabhsh  a  central  office  to  which  references  could 
M  sent ;  (2)  to  indne«  each  library,  each  learned 
ociaty,  ea«h  publishing  firm  to  continue  its  pre- 
ent  work,  but  with  an  eye  to  the^wssibiUties  of 
he  future ;  and  fhrlher  to  complete  thnt  work 
rom  the  very  'banning;  (S)  to  localize  as  &t 
a  possible  the  wort  so  done,  and  to  connect  each 
«rt  with  some  library  that  shall  take  that  depart- 
aent  as  its  speciality.  The  work  not  to  be 
mdertaken  as  one  pgantic  whole,  but  piece  by 
■ieee,  each  part  prepared  for  publication  when 
rented,  and  forming  an  independent  work  to  be 
mught  l^  those  interested  in  that  special  study. 
fhe  expense  of  estaUiahing  the  central  office  and 
letting  the  local  agenciee  to  work  ia  efetimated  at 


ftom  eoW.  to  1,0001.  a  year  in  the  fint  instance. 
The  desirability  of  a  general  literary  index  none 
will  dispute ;  end  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  these 
tenteiive  propositions  will  lead  to  a  new  discus- 
sioa  on  the  subject,  to  be  followed  by  some 
practical  results. 

Bb.  F.  a.  Makch,  who  is  Professor  of  Oompa- 
rative  Philology  in  Lafayette  College,  has  pub- 
lished a  selection  of  Latm  Hymns  with  Engl^ 
notes  for  use  in  schools  and  coll^^.  At  La- 
fayette the  student  can  take  a  pagan  or  a  Chriatiui 
author,  and  adopt  either  Eusebiua  orXenopbon  ai 
the  basis  of  his  Greek  studies,  a  aimilar  choice 
being  allowed  for  Latin. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Thomoa  Hills,  fonnerly  President 
of  Harvard  Oollege,  writes  in  the  BihlvtUteea 
Sacra  on  the  "  Uses  of  Mathesia."  While  touoh- 
ing  incidentally  on  the  applications  of  mathema- 
tics te  the  practical  arts  of  life,  this  very  tiiought- 
ful  and  sometimes  eloquent  paper  deals  chieSy 
with  their  value  in  the  cultivatim  of  the  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  spiritual  faculties. 

Is  the  Ardmia  Storka  is  published  by  Signor 
Oeeare  Albiani  an  extract  from  ^e  oiaiy  of 
Paride  Oraasi  of  Bologna,  nving  an  account  of  the 
entry  of  Pope  Julius  U.  into  that  city  in  1608. 
The  wtraet  ia  so  interesting  that  it  makes  ns 
deeply  regret  that  the  v/iiole  dooumaitt  has  not 
yet  Men  puUisbed.  The  same  joumftl  calls  at- 
tention to  two  ^duaUe  works  whioh  have  re- 
cently appeared :  a  eolleetion  of  Sicilian  Folk-hu*, 
by  O.  Fitri  (SibUottea  A'  Trailmomti  iVJori), 
and  Bcuaie  valuable  notices  on  vsiioua  points  coo- 
neoted  with  Dante's  life  and  writings,  by  G-, 
Todeschini  (Scritti  n  Z>aiU*,  2  ton.,  Vicensa). 

The  AUgemeMe  Zeitmff  states  that  the  Emir 
8idi  Jusst^  Zia  AJkbalidi,  who  eariy  ia  the  year 
accepted  the  chair  of  Arabic  at  the  Oriental 
Aeoaemy  of  Vienna,  has  given  in  his  resig 
and  intends  to  leave  Europe,  and  return 
former  home  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  held 
the  oliioe  of  a  magistrate.  Professor  Heschl,  of 
Halle,  Buoeeeds  Professor  Bokitansky  at  Vieima. 
With  n^iud  to  other  universities,  we  find  amoi^ 
various  items  of  news  that  in  defiance  of  the 
imperial  "  ukases,"  Russian  ladies  still  venture  to 

Srosecute  their  studies  publicly  at  Zurich,  six 
aving  entered  their  names  as  students  of  Medi- 
cine, and  four  to  attend  difierent  classes  in  the 
faculty  of  Pbiloeophy.  In  reference  to  this  point, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  accordance  with  an 
ordinance,  issued  by  the  Danish  Ministry  on  June 
S6,  women  will  for  the  Aiture  be  able  to  claim,  sa 
a  civic  rwht,  the  privilege  of  attending  the  various 
classes  of  the  University  of  Oopeohsgen. 

Thb  want  of  State  libraries  in  Austria  is,  ac- 
cording to  a  correspondent  at  Vienna,  making 
itself  severely  felt  at  th^  present  time,  when  in 
that  country  as  elsewhere  access  to  the  literature 
of  the  day  as  well  ss  to  the  literary  wealth  of  past 
ages  is  necessary,  not  only  to  genual  students,  out 
to  pnifesMonal  men  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  buy  all 
the  books  necessary  for  their  peculiar  studies.  A 
comparison  betweesi  Austria  and  Germany  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  public 
ubaries  in  the  principal  towns  may  well  be  dis- 
hsartenin^  to  Austrian  Uttrati.  Leipsig  possesses 
a  tTniversity  library  with  360,000  volumes,  ^eo  a 
town  library  with  100,000  volumes,  and  a  peopls's 
library,  out  of  which  6,000  volumes  are  annually 
lent.  Munich  has,  beside  the  Oourt  and  town 
library  with  800,000  volumes  and  24,000  manu- 
scripts, a  Univsisity  library  with  3S3,000  volumes 
and  1,760  monuscripU.  The  new  Univeraitv 
Library  at  Strasshuig  already  contains  300,00i) 
volumae.  The  royal  library  at  Berlin  poBSesses 
700,000  volumes  and  16,000  manuscripts.  The 
University  librsiy  in  that  place  is  only  intended 
for  University  purposes,  and  contains  116,000 
volumes  and  40,000  dissertstiona.  Beside  this, 
Berlin  has  thirteen  town  libraries  in  schoolhousea, 
which  are  opened  three  times  a  week  and  annually 
used  by  12,000  persons.  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  but  twelve  public  libraries,  six  of  which 


belong  to  Universities ;  while  there  ia  in  Vieuitt, 
which,  counting  the  suWbs,  conuina  one  milliMi 
inhabitants,  but  one  public  library,  that  <rf  tk* 
Univeruty.  The  Court  library  canoot  be  reguded 
as  a  pubhc  one,  and  the  town  librarf  is  obbb  oi^ 
to  memhev  of  the  Municipal  Co  jnciL  Tt«  ridit 
of  the  puUio  to  the  University  library  is  even  (ua- 
poted  in  ttw  iBteres;B  of  the  acadeiilcal  body,  to 
satia^  the  taataben  of  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  give  thMo  a  librarv  of  their  own  in  the  new 
bnUdinge  of  the  Univeruty,  and  allow  the  old 
Un've^flity  library  to  remain  open  to  the  public  is 
tha  old  buildinn.  Every  cTort,  in  sliort,  will  be 
nu.de  to  keep  this  library  i.  .rictly  within  the  in- 
tentions of  its  founders  and  benefacxirs,  Maria 
Theiesa,  Joeeph  XL,  and  Francis,  who  endowed 
it  OS  a  public  State  libiaiy.  UsiJitima  the  di»- 
cuasiou  of  the  question  bv  tha  Austrian  press  will 
no  doubt  give  an  impiUse  to  ti-e  movement  in 
&vaui  of  town  and  scheoD'facaiies  similar  to  ^OM 
ia  exialenoe  all  over  Cermany. 


Tee  following  sketches  of  b> 
of  Eoglaad  ia  1736  are  taken  from*  tha  nanueript 
note  book  (uow  in  the  Bri.ish  Museum)  of  thm 
travellers  who  made  a  journey  throu^  the  country 
in  that  year:-^ 

"  Bristol  Beit  Loadon  is  the  largest  trading  tewn 
in  England,  situated  partly  in  Oloucestershiro,  portly 
in  Someraetshire,  On  the  civeth  Atdq  and  Frome.  Ita 
two  quays  are  verj  convenieot,  receiving  ships  of 
above  150  tons.  Over  the  Avoa  is  a  bridge,  with 
houses  on  it,  like  Lordon  Bridge ;  over  tbe  ^^vme  is 
a  drawbridge.  Tha  cathedral  is  Tory  me.in,  and  no- 
thing in  it  worth  notice,  bnt  the  squjire  DOir  it  eaUed 
Oollege  Qresn  ia  very  pleasant,  well  plantad  with 
tress,  and  many  good  hoDEes  arnund  it.  Two  mambers 
of  parliament  were  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the 
city,  the  present  ones  being  Sir  Abraham  Elton  and 
Thomoa  Coater,  Esq.  The  best  church  is  St.  Hary 
Bedcliflb,  built  bj  Vta.  Canningea  irho  wos  five 
times  Mayor  of  BrisLoI,  andaftf  rirards  going  into  order* 
waa  the  flret  Daan  of  Weutminater.  There  is  a  very 
lan^e  ond  very  besulifal  square  lately  built  here 
Cnllsd  Qneena  Rquaro ;  in  the  middle  of  it  is  jnat 
erected  s  very  fine  Boncstrisn  statue  of  King  William 
III.  bj  It;fBlimek.  There  are  two  very  flue  Booias 
here  culled  ttlerchsnta  Hall  for  enterrainmeDts.  Bristol 
ia  indeed  a  truly  magnificetit  populous  and  wealthy 
city.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  there  on  the 
banka  uf  the  Avon  at  the  begiDning  of  St.  Vineent'S 
Sock,  where  the  Bristol  Stones  are  found,  is  the  hot 
well  l^om  which  cornea  all  the  Brietol  waters  so  mock 
celebrated ;  at  tha  spring  they  ore  not  a  tenth  part  sa 
hot  IIS  the  Bnth  «Bl«ra. 

"  From  Briatol  wo  came  to  'Wells,  another  rity,  or 
ntber  the  ehadow  of  one,  composed  of  a  few  old 
mean  housei,  bnt  it  exeeeda  Brtscal  in  its  CathedtaL 
which  is  a  flae  regular  old  huildinj;,  and  tlie  west  end 
plentifully  loaded  with  Gothic  imagery.  Four  ndlss 
tram  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  famona  abbey  of 
Olsstoobory,  ouce  the  greateBt  religious  bouse  in 
England,  and  femous  in  a  sacerdotal  taste  for  the 
best  and  biggeat  kitchen  in  the  nntion. 

"  October  8  we  spent  in  Chester,  a  city  of  very 
great  note,  whid>  is  very  finely  silnnted  lA  the  banks 
o(  the  Bee,  which  they  are  now  ijy  Act  of  Psrliomont 
making  Davigobta  tmta  Cbeeler  to  the  ses  at  Flint  by 
a  new  cut  of  eight  milea  through  the  Inndi  (whi<^  is 
all  done  but  twD  miles);  this  will  be  of  inflnite  ad- 
TBBtsge  to  the  eommeice  of  Cheater.  Thia  city  ia 
made  very  pleasant  by  the  walla  which  surround  it 
without  iolerruption,  b*ing  two  milea  in  circnmfeieoee^ 
and  on  which  in  must  pUc^a  three  persons  may  easily 
walk  abrMst.  The  chief  trade  of  CheEtar  at  preaeat 
is  la  port  vines  imported,  and  choose  exported.  It  is 
commonly  filled  with  very  good  company,  and  alt  ita 
dii-eraionH  mnde  very  agreenbla  by  the  beauty  of  its 
femulo  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  here  ia  excessively 
mean,  being  built  of  this  country  stone,  or  mors  pro- 
perly, petrified  mud;  there  are  nine  nthar  chucchcB 
mnch  in  the  aame  taste.  Ita  townhall  ia  a  goiid  aub- 
BloDtisl  brick  building,  &e.  The  present  governor  it 
the  castle  is  the  Eari  of  Choimondeley,  and  the  pre- 
sent members  Sir  Bobsrt  Uroarenor  and  8iF  Chijrles 
Banbury.  Oct.  7  we  took  a  coach  Hnd  went  to  Eatcoi 
Hsll.  the  seat  of  Bir  liobart  Groevenor,  a  Isrgs  and 
cunvenistit  brick  bouse,  built  nearly  sixty  yeara  ago^ 
finely  situated,  &c. 
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'  On  the  9th  our  paitj  raached  MancheirUir,  m  moM 
flonriahiiig  town,  thoogli  neither  borough  ooi  eorpon- 
taon.  Near  ths  rollege  is  a  hoapital  toi  dxt;  bo;a, 
founded  by  BumphrBj  Cheethiro,  Esq..  who  alao 
built  a  library  end  indoTed  it  -with  U6^.  par  ennom 
to  buy  books,  which  axe  ell  cbaiaed  in  the  library,  to 
be  rad  by  whoever  comee  thitJier  or  liree  iu  the 
neigbboorhood.  The  trade  of  thU  town  ia  pixidigiouB 
for  licks,  ohecki,  gorteriDg  tapea,  Ueiag,  and  other 
■oita  of  Uneu  end  cotton  mannfoctuiee,  commonly 
called  Manchetter  goodi.  From  Uaaeheater  we  vent 
OTar  a  tonipiko  road  to  '  Stopford  or  Stockport,'  by 
the  river  Mersey,  which  is  very  rapid,  and  orer  it  a 
very  flue  bridge  with  ous  arch,  and  near  it  a  silk  mill, 
na  also  mills  to  grind  foatrick,  logwood  and  other 
materials  for  dyeing.  Hsrewelajat  tbe  White  Lion, 
the  landloid  of  which  ia  an  attorney,  but  notvith- 
■tondiog  that,  made  ns  a  Tsry  reaaonnble  bill.  The 
next  day,  through  a  most  desolate  country,  and  down 
a  sad,  stony  hill  to  WaleyBridoe  over  the  riverQoyle, 
which  parts  Cheshire  from  Derbyshire,  and  from 
thence  over  a  stilL  mwe  desert  monntaiDoua  conntry, 
improved  by  vialeut  rains  and  farioas  winds,  to  Bux- 
ton Wells.  These  wells  are  not  so  famous  aa  Bath  or 
Tnnbridge,  nor  bo  much  frequented ;  but  therefore 
not  less  agreeable,  there  being  in  the  aeasoa  company 
enou^  and  not  too  much,  and  everything  there  at  a 
reiy  lesMDable  expenae.  From  Buxton,  Cbatavorth 
was  quickly  reached  on  the  following  day ;  ths  house 
of  the  I>ake  of  Devonshire,  which  like  a  i^amond  set 
in  black,  seems  to  take  a  luatre  fhnn  the  wretched 
country  it  is  situated  in—^^  truly  noble  and  elegant 

"October  la.— Wo  went  through  most  dismal 
■tony  roada  to  a  new  cold  spring  called  Matlock 
Bath,  from  wbence  by  a  pleasant  conntiy  enough  to 
Derby,  where  we  lay  at  the  George.  Derby  ie  a  vety 
neat  corporation,  towc  and  borough,  its  present  mem- 
bers being  Lord  James  Cavendish,  and  Charles  Stan- 
hope, Esq.  The  eilk  mills  here  are  truly  a  most 
naeful  corioeity.  They  are  situBtfl  on  the  river 
Derwent,  and  beloiu;  to  Sir  Thomas  I^mb,  alderman 
of  London,  who  with  his  brother  diecOTered  this  noble 
and  advantogeoua  machine  in  Italy,  and  eatabliehsd 
in  England,  where  now  any  one  may  erect  milla  of 
the  eame  sort.  Sir  Thomas  haying  quitted  hia  claim 
to  a  patent  for  U.OOOf.  given  to  him  by  the  parlia- 
ment. This  wonderful  machine,  which  woa  used  "' 
working  Italian  Organiiue  silk,  ia  said  to  conl 
26,fi86  wheels,  07,746  movemeDtB  ;  all  of  them  receive 
their  motion  &om  one  water  wheel,  and  may  any  of 
them  bo  atoppod  separately.  They  work,  day  and 
night.  73,728  yards  of  eilk  every  time  the  said  whrel 
goes  round,  or  221,181  yards  in  one  micnte.  There 
are  also  in  Derby  mills  for  drawing  out  and  cutting 
iron  and  braaa.  At  Stapleford,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
ia  a  nuKoIly  old  house  dirtily  aitnnted  of  one  Borlace 
Warrena,  Esq.  Nottingham  is  a  large,  neat,  and  new 
bnilt  town,  ita  market  place  being  particaliirly 
ipacions  and  regular.  Three  churches  are  in  it,  one 
of  which,  St.  Uary'i,  is  much  the  largest,  but  very 
old  and  diity,  where  lies  bnried  an  Earl  of  Clare,  to 
the  BuccessoF  of  which  &mily,  the  proeent  Thomas 
BoUes  Pelhom,  Duke  of  NewcaatK  the  castle  of  tbie 
town  belongs.  The  chief  monn&cture  of  the  place  ia 
Bilk  stockings." 


BepoTt  of  the  Committw  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion in  Scotland  (price  Is.  Bd.)  ;  Railway  Betums 
for  United  Kingdom,  1874  (price  1».  Id.)  ;  Report 
of  Cotnmittae  on  General  Oarriere  Act,  1830 
(price  2a.  2d.):  Twenty-ninth  Raport  of  the  Oom- 
missionera  in  Lunacy  ^irice  &.)  j  Second  Report 
on  Public  Accounte  (price  lOtl.)  ;  Annual  B^rt 
of  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  for  Ireland  (price 
2*.  2d.) ;  Report  from  Select  Oommittoe  on 
Hampataid  Fevor  Hospital  (price  2d.)  ;  Report; 
from  Select  Committee  on  R^etration  of  Trade 


and  Bequeata  for  Ireland  (price  l^d.)  ;  Report  of 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Ejigland 
and  Walea  (price  St.  6d.) ;  BiBport  from  Select 
Committee  on  Lobju  to  Foreign  States  (price  7d.) ; 
Report  on  Public  Worship  FacilitieB  Bill  (^rice 


The  following  Pariituneutarj  Papers  have  lately 
been  puWiahed:— Statiatical  Abstract  for  the 
United  Kingdom  from  1860  to  1874  (price  bd.) ; 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
■Worship  F'acilities  Bill  (price  3d.) ;  Turk^,  Cor- 
respondence respecting  the  Question  of  the  Ne- 
gotiation of  Commercial  Convention b  by  the 
Principalitiea  fprice  Sjd.) ;  Return  of  all  fflficers 
who  have  exchanged  from  one  E^ment  to  an- 
other during  the  Ten  Years  18(11  to  1870  (price 
4d.)  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  OommiHaioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland  (price  Id.);  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  New  Forest  (price  3d.)  [ 
Reports  from  H.M,  Consuls  on  Manufactures, 
Oomroerce,  &c.  (price  1*.  8d.) ;  Returns  illative 
to  Trade  with  China,  1674  (i^ce  2jd.) ;  Reports 
onPoorljawe  in  Foreign  Countries,  communicated 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  Andrew  Dovla,  Esq.  (price 
2t.  ad.);  Annual  Accounts  of  the  Chamberlun 
of  the  City  of  Loudon  (price  2d.) ;  Report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  1874  (pries  l»,4<f,); 


The  last  number  of  the  Proctedmgt  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  beude  giving  the 
UBiud  detailed  accounts  of  the  meetings  which 
have  been  already  chronicled  in  our  columns, 
contains   some  "  additional  notices,"  the  first  of 


Corner,  of  Ainoy.  This  gentleman,  in  company 
with  the  German  Gonaul  at  Amoy,  landed  at  the 
harbour  of  Takao  on  the  south-neet  coast,  with 
the  view  of  proceeding  eastward  to  the  mountains 
which  extend,  at  some  forty  or  fifty  milee  from 
the  coast,  in  a  northerly  and  eoutherly  direction, 
and  visiting  the  country  inhabited  by  the  abori- 
gines. A  fine  type  of  these  was  met  with  in 
some  mountains  about  two  days'  journey  east  of 
Takao.  The  man  of  this  tribe  are  of  middle 
heigh^  broad  chested  and  muscular,  with  re- 
markably large  teet  and  bands ;  the  eyes  are  large, 
tbe  forehead  round  and  in  many  instances 
neither  narrow  nor  receding.  The  women  are 
pleasant  looking,  and  their  cliildren  pretty.  The 
general  appearance  and  habits  of  the  tribe  would 
lead  one  to  imagine  them  to  possess  some  connex- 
ion with  the  Malayan  race,  although  the  dreaa 
and  arms  bear  no  resemblance.  Mr.  Comer  and 
hia  friend  cooldootbut  regret  the  probable  extinc- 
tion of  so  interesting  a  race;  their  antipathy  to 
the  Obineee  is  so  strong  that  warfare  oetween 
them  ia  constant,  and  this  cannot  but  lead  to  the 
itermiuated  by  their  numerous  foM. 


There  exists  a  lai^  quantity  of  slate  in  the  neigh 
bourhood,  and  this  if  properly  cut  would,  in  Mr. 
Comer's  opinion,  make  capital  building  material, 
while  the  conveyance  would  not  be  very  difficult, 
aa  country  roads  exist  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  by 
which  buffalo  carta  bring  down  sugar-cane, 
while  the  rivers  are  partly  available  for  boat 
navigatii 

Thb  same  number  of  the  Procetdings  contains 
a  translation  of  a  letter  wriften  by  the  Russian 
traveller,  M.  N.  Hiklucho  Maklay,  on  the  subject 
of  some  incidents  which  occurred  during  his  stay 
in  the  south-western  portion  of  New  (Guinea 
the  spring  of  1673.  Tne  narmtive  does  not  pos- 
sess any  geogmnhical  intftreat,  aa  it  deals  chiefly 
with  a  raid  of  a  murderous  character  made  bv 
one  tribe  of  Papuans  upon  another  tribe  which 
waa  especially  friendly  to  Maklay.  He  relates  how 
be  captured  the  chief  perpetrator  of  the  deed  in 
the  sight  of  bis  own  people,  and  shows  in  a  very 
striking  manner  the  eJTect  produced  on  a  savage 
rabble  by  a  single  armed  and  resolute  man.  The 
testimony  borne  by  Captain  J.  Moresby,  R.N.,  to 
Makla^'s  energy  and  eoura^^e  leaves  no  room  for 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative. 

The  Gtographical  Magazine  for  August  opens 
with  an  article,  bv  the  editor,  on  "  The  Discovery 
of  the  Course  of  the  Congo."  This  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  discoveiy  of  the  river  by  the 
Portuguese  knight,  Diego  Cam;  the  subsequent 
communications  between  Portugal  and  the  town 


of  San  Salvador ;  tlw  travel*  of  Dnarte  Lopei,  of  | 
Andrew  BatteU,  of  Cavazd,  the  Capuchin  friar ;  ' 
and  finishing  up  with  the  expeditiona  of  Tnekey 
and  Grandy.    The  writer  points  out  the  t«aiiA- 
able  &ct  that,  on  the  map  of  Africa  drawn  by 
Lopei  in  1687,  tbe  lakes  'Victoria  and  Albert  I 
Nyania,  the  lakes  Aqnelnnda  and  Tanganyika, 
with  the  Congo  issuing  from  the  latter,  ar«  di«-  | 
tinctiy  Md  down ;  ana  yet  this  information  wm 
omitted  from  all  later  m^ie  till  thetimeof  Burtus 
and  Speke.     Indeed,  the  oonneiion  between  tlit 
Tanganvika  and   the  Congo,* although  virtutUi 
settled  oy  Lieutenant  Cameron,  has  not  even  y^  i 
been  auUioritatively   explored.      The   concluw)   ! 
which  the  writer  of  the  present  article  arrives  it  ii 
that  an  expedition  to  relieve  Cameron  should  be 
eent  up  the   Congo  for  three  objects:  the  euc-  I 
couring  that  enterprising  traveller,  the  opening  u^ 
of  a  vast  and  rich  countrv  to  English  commerce, 
and  the  crushing  of  the  inland  machinations  of  , 
the  slave-traders.    Another  article  of  iuterat  in  ' 
the  present  number  is  an  account  of  the  Ruraas 
exploration  of  the  Olenek  river  in  Arctic  Sibaht, 
illustrated  by  a  comprehensive  map  of  that  n-  i 

S'aa.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  map,l^ 
r.  Ravenstein,  of  the  country  between  KaaW 
and  Panjkorah  on  the  north-west  frontisi  oT 
British  Lidia — a  ttrra  incogtuta  which  deeom 
systematic  exploration  at  the  hands  of  tbe  Indiu 
survey ora, 

A  KXW  quarterly  statement  of  the  "Pakstiiie 
Exploration  Fund  "  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  ii 
none  tiie  worse  for  not  containing  so  nouj  new, 
and  frequenUy  hazardous,  ide  ntificatiom  by  Lin- 
tenant  O.  R.  Conder.  The  descriptive  names  of  4» 
Dead  Sea  district  enforce  a  n-eftter  degree  of  Mo- 
tion on  the  geographer.  Lieutenant  Conder  sad 
Dr.  Barclay  agree  on  one  point  of  oonsider»ble 
interest — viz.,  the  wonderful  Accuracy  of  Joseplms 
in  topographical  matters.  The  survey  ii  at  pK- 
Mnt  Bt^dUy  advancing  through  the  Lowluids 
and  Phkin  of  Judah,  a  region  very  little  faiawii. 
Lieutenant  lender  agrees  with  M.  ClermontrGw 
neau  (whoee  paper,  in  support  of  hia  vie",  de- 
serves a  careful  perusal)  in  identiffing  Adullam 
with  Ayd  eUMieh,  a  ruin  situated  on  tiie  iW  to 
Jerusalem,  north-east  of  Beit  Jibrin.  He  ho 
also  discovered  the  second  mediaeval  AscauD, 
which  exists  in  the  hills  under  the  name  Kkirw' 
■Aakalun  ;  and,  as  he  thinks,  the  sites  of  G^ 
Libnah,  and  Mokkedah.  The  veteran  eijrfoiffl. 
Dr.  Tobler  of  Munich,  criticises  some  of  tbt 
writings  of  the  Palestine  Fund  explorsTB ;— ttu 
is  as  it  should  be.  A  sparkling  deliversDwli 
Captain  Burton  on  the  n^ion  beyond  Jordan  ml 
^so  be  read  with  interest. 

Thb  NaHk  OUnn  Daiiy  Stwt  understands  thit 
the  Chinese  Government  have  decided  to  appio* 
priate  the  amount  required  to  secure  a  repruent^ 
tioQ  of  their  produce,  manufactures,  &c.,  at  the 
Philadelphia  EzpodtiDn.  The  sum  vhicli  >> 
needed  is  about  40,000  toeis  (13,00Cii.),  and  it  u 
expected  that  for  this  they  can  make  ft  better  di*- 
'  '  tiian  tiiey  did  at  Vienna.  It  ia  said  tltft 
I,  Tftotai  Of  Hang-chow,  will  send  on  his  own 
K,-uount  about  10,000  toels'  worth  of  wlks,  pon»- 
lahi,  &c 

■  The  Krasnovodsh  expedition,  the  despald'  of 
which  bos  excited  some  attention  in  this  coontrj, 
is  stated  by  the  Russian  InaaUd*  to  b«  merely  «u 
ot  a  series  of  annual  reconnaissances  in  the  stepp* 
This  year  General  Lomakin  has  <»'*ii«''?°t 
detachment  of  troopt  along  the  Uabw,  or  old  W" 
oftheOius,  from  the  Igdy  wells  to  OhvjtiiiJ, 
and  the  surveyon  who  were  attached  to  iti  f™ 
who  proceeded  as  for  as  the  Saiy-Kamy»b  »?. 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  insupeW^ 
impediment  exists  in  the  way  of  the  Oxus  w"e 
turned  back  into  this  old  channel.  G«>enu 
Lomakia  received  protestations  of  submission  w» 
friendship  from  some  of  the  Aihal-Teke  IW'" 
mans.  He  propose*  next  to  visit  the  lower  AttrM, 
probably,  we  should  imagine,  for  the  piip^f" 
endeavouring  to  coaeUiate  the  TurkinaM  tnw" 
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■eUled,  ud  so  inereww  Bumuh  inflaeace  Bud 
prestige  Kt  the  iontli-«Mt  nngle  of  tiie  Oaqiiaji. 

Thk  German  pap«n  umoooce  the  expected 
Mam  to  Europe,  m  ths  month  of  September,  of 
Dr.  Giiaafeldt,  the  weU-known  and  talented  leader 
of  tliaGennaa  expedition  to  the  Loan^Ogast  In 
rrference  to  this  point  we  are  eorry  to  learn 
throuKh  other  Bounwa  that  in  wall-infonoed  didea 
the  question  of  tlie  further  ertouion,  or  even 
mainteittnce  of  the  German  expeditioti  on  ita  pre- 
Bent  footiDg  ia  Tirkull;  settled  in  the  n^^tive, 
■Dd  that  to  all  iotents  and  piupoMB  the  entire 
■cbeme  of  theOecmon-Afiican  Sodet^r  in  regard 
to  the  eolonioation  of  the  Loango  coMt  has  utterly 
Uiled.  TheatationatOhinchoxowillbedefinitiTelj 
dosed,  and  when  Dr.  GiiMfeldt  returns  to  Europe 
this  antninn^  the  main  expedition  of  which  be  was 
th«  leftder  will  cease  to  exist.  Totally  inadequate 
uthe  lemlta  of  the  expedition  are  when  comptired 
wTih  the  promises  made,  and  the  expectations 
laiaed  by  its  promoters,  it  mhst  not  be  forgotten 
that  Dr.  Oiiiafeldt,  by  his  scientific  acquirements, 
peraererance,  and  indomitable  energy,  has  been 
ambled  to  mate  important  contributionB  ' 


determinatioii  of  the  latitude  ofanumber  of  places, 
we  owe  to  him  a  laige  number  of  valuable 
meteorologies!  and  other  physical  obeeTrations, 
inclndiw  the  determination  of  tiiree  rivers.  Dr. 
Guasfeldt  entered  npon  his  first  exploring  expedi- 
lian  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  when,  in  accordance 
with  the  special  advice  of  Professor  Bastdan,  who 
had  ptnmally  leeonnoitied  the  spot,  the  old 
Dutch  &ctary  of  Ohinchozo  was  selected  for 
ths  station  of  the  main  expedition.  After  pene- 
tiatinA' through  the  Mayomba  and  Yansiela  districts, 
he  fi>f]owed  the  course  of  the  Quitlu  river  for 
about  sixty  miles ;  andinasecondjoumey,nnder- 
takcn  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  he  expltfred 
the  Chiloango  river  to  a  point  soma  distance  north 
of  its  bifiircadoD ;  and  nis  further  advance 
Oun  only  firuatrated  by  the  desertion,  illness,  and 
thorough  inefficiency  of  his  black  escort,  who,  in 
tbair  teTTDT  of  being  sold  into  slavery,  or  given  up 
to  the  man-eateiB,  refused  to  advance.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Dr.  Qussfeldt  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  return.  It  is  mideietood  that  for  the 
neaent,  at  all  evente.  Dr.  Lenz  and  Major 
Homeyer  will  continue  to  prosecute  their  respec- 
tive expeditions  on  the  Gaboon  and  in  Angola ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  enersetic  luiders 
of  the  branch  German  expeditions  wlQ  bs  able  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  objecta  which  they  had 
in  view,  befbre  thaj  too  have  to  succumb  to  the 
fifiicuttiee  of  African  exploration. 


(Smmd  Notiea.) 
Oerrmmj/. — The  principal  featurea  of  the  German 
section  are:— the  exhibition  made  by  the  well- 
known  private  firms  of  Reimer  of  Berlin,  Perthes 
of  Gouia,  and  the  Geographical  Institute  at 
Wtimar ;  the  geolt^ical  maps  and  memoirs ;  and 
the  publications  of  the  Statistical  Department  of 
Prusria,  which  is  nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  EngeL 
We  must,  however,  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
section  is  unworthy  of  tne  great  German  Empire ; 
the  Staff  have  sent  no  specimens  of  the  topogra- 
pliiail  map  of  Prussia ;  there  are  no  good  exam- 
plea  of  German  modelling,  and  little  that  is  new, 
except  a  MS.  plan  by  Dr.  Ueyer  of  Geelvinks  Bay 
in  Xew  Guinea,  which  is'surronnded  by  photo- 
graphs of  crania  and  sketches  of  some  of  the 
natives  he  met  with. 

To  Group  L  the  9axon  Staff  have  contributed 
several  sheets  of  the  map  of  Saxony  engraved  on 
copper,  but  printed  from  transfers  to  atone ;  iwid 
Dr,  Wilder  nas  sent  a  good  model  of  part  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  though  somewhat  too  heavily  . 
coloured  for  Engliah  taate.  Among  the  geological 
mai«  in  Group  HI.,  there  is  one  of  a  portion  of  | 


the  Han  Uountains,  which  is  mounted  at  the  aide 

of  a  map  of  the  same  district,  showing  the 
features  of  the  ground  by  tinted  zones  of  altitude, 
and  thus  euablmg  the  student  to  compare  at  once 
the  relation  between  the  geological  formation  and 
the  topography  of  the  ground.  To  the  same 
daas,  also,  Wong  Kiepert's  excellent  wall  maps 
lor  schools,  in  i^ich  the  physical  features  are 
wall  defined,  and  are  not  obscured  by  a  maas  of 
detail.  Group  IV.  includes  two  interesting  gene- 
ral maps  of  America  made  in  1627  and  162S  by 
order  of  Oharlea  Y.,  as  well  aa  Eiepert's  classical 
wall  maps :  and  under  Group  V.  are  claaeed 
several  good  statistical  mapa  and  diagrama ;  one 
of  the  fonner  showing  the  Afferent  languages  and 
dialects  spoken  in  Prussia,  and  one  of  the  latter 
the  price  and  consumption  of  meat  in  Munich 
each  year  from  1800  to  1872.  In  Group  VI.  tiie 
Weimar  Institute  has  brought  together  a  good 
collection  of  maps  and  globes,  remarkable  for 
thnr  good  execution  and  the  low  price  at  which 
they  are  sold  to  the  publio ;  and  Perthes  exhibits 
the  well-known  works  of  Fetermann,  Stieler, 
Berghaua,  Spruner,  and  Henke,  among  which 
may  be  noticed  a  general  map  of  Australia  by 
Petermann,  which  ia  much  in  advance  of  anything 
pubtiahed  in  England.  In  the  same  gn>ug  then 
IS  an  opportunity  of  comparing  with  i^epert'i 
corefiilly  worhed  out  maps,  the  oro-hydrc^Taphii 
trail  maps  of  Cavael,  which  attempt  to  give  ai 
efiect  somewhat  similar  to  that  produced  by  a 
model ;  the  comparison  is  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  system  of  Oavael,  which  we  think  is  a  step 
backwards  in  cartography,  and  more  likely  to 
convey  a  false  than  a  tive  impression  of  the 
phyaical  features  of  a  country  to  the  miud  of  the 
atudent.  Among  the  contributions  to  Group  VIL 
may  be  noticed,  m  addition  to  Dr.  Meyer'a  map, 
reproductions  of  the  surveys  made  by  Payer  on 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland;  a  aeries  of  photo- 
grapha  to  illustrate  the  expedition  of  Dr.  Rohlfs 
to  tne  Libyan  desert ;  an  intetestinff  collection  of 
the  MS.  notes  and  water-colour  aletchea  of  Dr. 
Hermann  Schlagintweit,  who  ia  one  of  the  German 
Oommissioners,  and  a  pocket  heliostat,  which  will 
be  useful  on  many  occasions  to  future  travellen. 

AuUria-Siatgary.—Ji  the  Rusaian  section  is 
the  most  interestmg  from  the  quantity  of  new 
and  unpublished  material  which  it  containa,  that 
of  Austria-Hungary  haa  been  the  moat  carefully 
arranged.  The  Austrian  Commissioner,  Ohevalier 
Wai(£er  von  Moltheim,  has  decorated  the  walla 
with  the  names  of  Austrian  travelleia ;  and  Heir 
Becker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Geographical  Society 
at  Vienna,  haa,  with  happy  forethought,  prepaied 
a  aketch  of  the  progress  of  geographical  science  in 
Austria,  which  is  given  to  every  one  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  chief  features  of 
the  Austrian  section  are  the  magpificent  collec- 
tion exhiTuted  bv  Herr  Spitier  m  Group  IV., 
which  includes  tne  Portulen  of  Philip  II.,  and  a 
series  of  astronomical  instruments  dating  from  the 
tenth  to  the  seventeenth  century;  the  activity 
displayed  by  Hungary  in  every  biandh  of  geo- 
graphy; the  very  complete  iUustmtion  of  the  work 
of  the  HilitaiT-GeoeTaphieal  Institute  at  Vienna ; 
and  Oount  Wilciek^  pnoto^phs  of  Spitibergen, 
Nova  Zembla  and  northern  Russia,  one  of  wliich, 
a  midnight  aun  at  Nora  Zembls,  has  attracted 
much  attention. 

In  Group  I.  are  spedmans  of  the  Gadaatral 
Survey  of  Buda-Pesth  and  of  the  various  works 
connected  with  it ;  the  computing  machines  used 
on  the  Austrian  Oadaatral  Survey,  and  some  novel 
surveying  instmments  invented  by  M.  Hakcsy, 
which  are  likely  to  prove  valuable.  Among  the 
charts  are  several  exhibited  by  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment, on  which  the  hills  aaiacent  to  the  coast- 
line are  accurately  and  carefully  delineated  from 
existing  land  aurveys,  where  such  exist,  a  feature 
which  mi^ht  be  introduced  with  advantage  on  our 
ownAdmiraltj^cluirta;  and  there  are  some  examples 
of  the  application  of  General  Haualab's  system  of 
colouring  to  charts,  marking  loues  of  equal  depth 
by  different  tints  of  the  same  colour.    Among  the 


models  by  Dr,  Koristka;  and  among  those  t 
Group  IV.,  in  ftdditioo  to  the  Spitier  collection, 
a  unique  copy  ofsmapof  theworidbyDescelliets, 
dated  1553,  and  sevenl  good  works  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centoiies,  from  the  Hun- 
garian National  Museum.  The  Portnlan  of 
Philip  n.  derives  much  of  its  interest  from  the 
&ct  that  the  maps  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
that  monarch  in  bis  youth,  but  as  &r  as  we  can 
see  there  ia  no  sufficient  authority  for  this  bdief. 
The  maps  are  verv  beauti^  epecimena  of  six- 
teenth-century worit,  and  the  date  of  thai  execu- 
tion is  easily  fixed  by  the  mop  of  South  America, 
which  gives  the  coast  of  Peru  and  not  that  of 
Ohili,  to  the  period  1638-13.  On  the  first  sheet 
there  is  a  curious  representation  of  Pbolip  when  a 
youth,  stretching  out  his  hands  aa  if  in  prayer  to 
the  Almighty  to  give  him  the  t^obe  which  he 
is  represented  as  holding  in  his  hands ;  on 
another  page  Ohailes  V.  appears  as  Jupiter. 
In  Group  VI.  are  a  large  number  of  statistical 
maps  prepared  b^  the  separata  Statistical  Depart- 
ments or  Auatiia  and  Hongary  ;  those  publiahed 
at  Vienna  being  rwnarkable  for  the  clear  and 
graphic  manner  in  which  they  convey  the  ne- 
cessary information  to  the  eye.  There  are  also 
several  good  plaster  models  of  Trieste,  Spalato,  the 
Bocche  di  Oattaro,  &&,  which  give  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  as  weU  aa  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  a 
series  of  excellent  models  of  a  portion  of  the  Oat- 
pathians,  showing  the  same  district  in  various 
substances,  plaster,  card,  wax,  &c  To  Group  VU. 
Artaria  has  sent  the  weU-known  maps  of  Scnsda : 
Holsel  some  capital  wall  maps  by  Baur  and 
Koienn ;  and  General  Haualab  several  specimens 
of  hypsometric  mape  according  to  hie  system. 
This  system  oouaiats  in  representing  zones  o( 
altitude,  about  300  feet  each,  by  difierent  colours, 
two  shades  of  each  colour,  a  light  and  a  dark, 
being  used ;  it  has  certain  advantages,  but  the 
colours  are  liable  to  confuse  rather  than  direct 
the  eye,  and  they  approach  too  nearly  many  of  the 
shades  used  on  geological  maps.  In  the  sams 
class  are  ^uped  the  publications  of  the  Military 
Geographical  Institute,  with  apecimens  of  tiie 
various  processes  adopted  in  the  production  of  the 
maps,  the  copper  or  zinc  plate  being  in  each  case 
placed  beside  the  impresuon  taken  from  it.    The 

r'  un  of  heliogravure  which  is  most  in  fi^vou; 
not  altogether  meet  the  requirements  of  car* 
tography,  though  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
to  which  the  Austriana  have  applied  it,  the  re- 
publicatioaof  a  map  of  the  entire  Empire  on  a  new 
scale  and  in  a  somewhat  different  atvle.  In 
Group  VII,  are  the  works  of  the  Ardiduse  Louis 
Salvator,  published  at  his  own  expense ;  those  of 
Dr.  Hochstetter.  Dr.  Scherzer,  &c.;  some  good 
photogi^hs  of  toe  Austrian  Alps,  and  of  sketdies 
made  by  Payer  during  the  North  Polar  Ex- 
pedition of  Austria-Hungary,  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  mention  that  Count  Wilciek'i 

Jbotographs  of  Nova  Zembia,  Ac,  wen  taken  on 
ry  plates,  many  of  which  were  not  developed 
until  his  return  to  Vienna. 

Bdgmm  is  well  npreeent«d  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment maps,  which  are  tastefuUy  arranged  on  a 
screen,  so  that  the  beautifiil  coloui^printinK  con 
be  examined  with  ease.  There  is  a  good  col- 
lection of  old  geographical  publications,  uid  a  new 
self-iegistering  instrument  for  recording  the  varia- 
tions of  the  barometer,  hygrometer,  aneurometer, 
— '-  gauge,  and  tide  gauge  at  Oatende,  by  Pro- 
ir  van  Rysaetbeighe ;  this  instrument  engraves 
the  readings  of  the  several  inatrumento  on  a  re- 
volving capper  cylinder,  oad  has  attiacted  much 
attention. 

Among  the  documents  exhibited  in  Group  IV. 
are  a  large  panoramic  view  of  Louvain,  prmted 
from  wood  about  1530,  and  aeventy-four  sheete 
containing  plans  of  towns  in  the  Spauiah  Nether- 
lands made  between  1540-60  for  Philip  IL 
Muquardt  sends  examples  of  his  publications  to 
each  group;  and  the  Normal  School  of  Oarlflboura-- 
Paliseul  has  forwarded  a  collection  of  the  works 
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ideu  oiBtrict  t 


and  Butpa  uaed  in  tba  sehool,  witb  ipeeinwn  irf 
iverk  vocotod  bj  the  stndBnto,  who  are  iiutnieted 
aec^rdiiif  to  ft  lyfltam  inbodiiead  bf  PnrfmoF 
Qoobat.  Tke  prolMOr  mm  modek  brgrty  fer 
'  1  iastraclioa,  and  vlunm  <««  c^  aa 
.  ct  wiA  varj  variad  fcvtonck  which, 
though  roofAl?  axecatAd,  ■•  »  sUp  in  tna  li^it 
dbec^Mi,  wak  aaother  witii  tha  emtonn  well 
ma^ad,  'iriiid  eaa  be  umnereed  in  water,  and 
Aowa  nie  ioUast  miad  the  meuiing  tA  a  oontottr- 
liaa  OB  ft  iMftp,  SeMml  oi  Ihs  exeraisee  do  the 
stodeMle  gnat  erad^  and  it  wiU  not  be  PioleHHoi 
Goebetl  Mlt  if  Bel(^  ehOdrai  grow  1^  igii(»«Bt 
(tf  tb«sr  own  or  of  fonign  oountnee. 

Betwean  the  Belgian  and  Swiaa  seetimu  ia  a 
nfrethaNnt  man,  irhieh  BoamaaiB,  diadainisf 
oonnezioD  with  aaj  £)iTopean  Power,  has  apfRO- 
I>iated  to  henell^  and  heie  ihe  eihibits  a  welt- 
(otcnted  m^  of  tb«  coantij  oa  a  laiga  aeate. 

BwitmtkmS  ia  saw  ei^^j^  in  psUiriiing  a 
topc^n^iiad  aOm  af  the  eowrtry  oa  the  wim 
ooale  aa  the  onginftl  auitOT,  and  MTe»l  aheeta  of 
Afl  Daw  wc^Ib  wUek  tte  gronnd  is  ahown  by 
ooaton^linea,  aro  oxhltBled.  The  gnat  topo- 
gM^iieal  m^  of  Switaariaad,  whiA  ia  one  of 
Hie  fiaaat  apedmeas  of  enrtogn^b;  in  exiatence, 
oeeopiea  a  eonqdcuouB  place  on  tlie  walla  of  the 
oaoticHi,  and  one  cannot  help  ngretting  tiiat 
Gaotal  Dufbar,  who  did  so  maoh  for  geogiai^cal 
stienoe  in  Switierland,  and  to  whiom  tba  ex- 
oaQence  of  tiia  grMt  n^  ia  afanoet  entinl;  due, 
ms  not  ofnnA  to  take  put  m  the  Oongnn.  One 
d  the  ramariBble  featauM  in  the  Sma  Exhiln- 
don  is  that  it  ahowa  tiat,  though  the  Swiaa  have 
<m»  of  the  beet  Qoveniment  n^  of  any  State 
ia  Earroe,  tUe  hae  hod  no  eflaet  <m  the  enter- 
prfM  01  private  flnna,  many  of  lAoA  exhibit 
n»pa  tt  tna  woaobj  on  naioaa  aeaiee.  and  drawn 
OB  efienst  ^atema.  Hnllhanpt,  of  Berne,  eepe- 
ciallT,Iiae  a  good  collection  of  mape,  on  which  the 
hfll  leatiirae  are  lepreeented  in  varioui  ways,  that 
irtkh  aeema  mart  in  &ToaT  being  a  gradiiated 
tut  printed  ovar  the  contoon,  'nrii  la  a  cheap 
pneaae,  and  girae  a  oeiiMn  relief  to  the  map,  bnt 
it  eaimot  be  compand  with  the  engiaTing  of  the 
original  map.  The  maatei  mind  lus  not  yet  ap- 
pawed  to  g^Rile  with  the  diffleuh  queetion  of  a 
Mtiafartoty  combinatJon  of  plan  and  relief  (m  a 
tet  piece  of  p^per ;  aad,  nntil  it  does,  the  Swiae 
iBsy  well  ba  oontent  with  the  great  work  of 
General  Dnfenr. 

Uon  are  aleo  in  the  Swin  eectioB  eomo  good 
nodaU  of  Tarione  dietricti  in  cudboard,  built  up 
Cnm  ti»  ctmtomred  maps,  and  a  good  collection  of 
pkotog»pl>B  tahea  at  htgn  aHituaee. 

JMy  lUM  joBt  lent  Bpecimeae  of  her  Sorrey  now 
in  conne  of  pri^ieae  on  a  acale  of  ^™,  with  ro- 
doctioiie  to  smaller  scales,  by  a  proeese  of  photo- 
gravnre  introduced  by  Oolonel  Avet.  The.  fault 
of  the  Italian  maps  seems  to  be  that  the  original 
diawinga  have  not  been  prepared  with  a  view  to 
photc^Tsphia  reduction,  and  that,  when  reduced, 
the  result  is  a  complication  of  Sue  Hues  and  mi- 
unte  writing  which  it  Is  not  always  eeey  to  un- 
laToL  In  Group  II,  there  are  some  weU-engraved 
dnrta  and  grappliiig  ^maiatua,  exhibited  by 
ToaeOi,  for  robbing  the  bed  of  tiie  eea  of  its 
tnaaum.  Li  Group  IV.  ia  a  lacaimile  of  Fra 
Haivc^a  H^  (^  the  World,  a^  1467;  and  in 
Oroap  V.  a  model,  with  acoonipaiiying  plane,  of 
Uont  nane,  ibowing  the  proposed  luw  of  railway 
irtuch  is  to  eroae  fami  Ohamooix  to  Entrivea  and 
Aoata,  paaang  over  the  central  pcolion  of  the 
aiadceauO^ant.  There  ia  aleo,  in  Group  VI.,  a 
nay  good  model  of  Mount  Etna,  by  Oaptain  Pis- 
ttda,  of  the  General  Staff. 


PIXIB  UtnBB. 


July  JT,  IBTB, 
The  dead  season  of  literature  has  now  furly  set 
ID.  What  writer  of  any  note  would  choose  to 
nm  the  risle  of  publication  in  the  hot  weather 
when  all  the  world  is  holiday-mahing  in  the 
conntiy  or  at  the  sea-side  ?    R^dets  and  critics 


aUke  hare  all  left  or  am  jnet  leftring  I^ris. 
Serious  boote  that  can  onlv  be  read  and  enjoyed 
at  Inaun  are  being  Teserred  for  the  wintsr. .  Light 
titemture  ia  in  demand  for  the  summer  recees, 
each  as  may  be  taken  np  and  laid  aaide  without 
eagemeas  and  without  regret — boolis  of  which  the 
tkread  is  eeey  to  follow  ied  easy  to  record  when 
dropped — books  that  are  not  suflSciently  exciting 

iwahen  strong- emotions,  norauffiriently  absorb- 
to  be  exhausting.  This  is  the  dme  for  uoreliets 

n  cannot  eiaetly  pride  themeelrea  either  on 
their  profonnd  observation,  Tirid  imagination  or 
excellent  etyle,  but  are  content  to  ^vide  idea- 
eant  reading  for  the  railway  traveller.  I  shall  not 
try  your  patience   by  enumerating  them.     This 

Ca  sammer  literature,  howevsr,  comprisea  one 
:  which,  though  not  precisely  of  the  very 
h^^est  order  of  intereat,  has  been  a  aonree  of 
great  enjoyment  to  those  who  love  wit  and  beau~ 
tihi  fVeneh,  namely,  the  little  collection  of  letters 
by  M^im£e,  puUivied  under  the  titte  Letting  i 
HfM  aidre  Ineenmu  (Michel  lArj),  \a  allusioll  to 
the  more  important  and  remarkable  LMret  i  tme 
Ineanntu  which  came  out  a  year  ego.  Thie  new 
'  was  a  PoKsh  lady,  who  with  her  sister 


both  of  beauty  and  wit,  and  had  tha  free 
and  eaey  cavalier  manner  then  (I86&-1870)  re- 
garded as  the  special  ma^  of  the  highest  breeding. 
She  was  the  pretndent  of  a  Qntr  d'AmoHr,  otj^ko- 
iaed  by  way  of  pastime  by  the  Empress,  and  com- 
poeed  of  ladies  of  her  suite.  M^rimfe  was  their 
secretary,  and  he  carried  on  the  pleasantry  which 
had  bew  began  at  Fontaiueble*u  or  Compi^gne 
by  continuing  at  a  distance  in  his  capacity  of 
secretary  to  keep  his  fhlr  pieeident  an  cottrm^  of 
all  that  is  going  on  around  him.  The  notes  he 
addreeaea  to  her,  for  they  are  notes  and  not  letters, 
are  coached  in  the  frivolous  and  gallant  language 
of  the  Gonrt,  and  long  trains  and  striped  stockings 
are  as  fntiv  discnssed  as  polities  and  literature ; 
but  the  style  throu^ont  is  clear  and  brief,  and  as 
free  from  pretension  as  it  is  bright  and  witty, 
while  the  Tanguage  ie  pieciee,  nervous,  and  ox- 
preaidTe,  and  owing  te  these  qualities  Mftimte 
ranks  aa  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  dietiiqrui^ed 
writers  of  this  century.  He  cannot  either  aa  a 
novelist,  hiatorian,  or  archaeologist  be  aaid  to  be 
the  first  of  hie  age,  because  by  me  own  choice  he 
was  aa  amateur  to  the  last,  and  wrote  and  studied 
piofeeeedly,  solely  for  his  own  amusement ;  never- 
thelaea,  he  ia  the  moat  marvelloue  storv-tdJer, 
and,  in  hia  way,  a  perfect  vrriter.  At  the  same 
time  his  letters  are  a  valnaUe  record  of  the  moral 
biaUxy  of  the  Second  Empire.  They  reproduce 
in  a  wonderfiil  manner  the  vanitv  aiid  ignorant 
leritv  of  the  Imperial  world,  as  well  as  the  vague 
dread  which  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in 
Bjate  of  the  efforts  made  to  stiQe  and  dissipate  it 
by  tha  mad  pursuit  of  worldly  distractions  and 
pleasure.  Written  as  the  wliole  volume  is  ia  a 
tight  jesting  tone,  there  is  a  note  of  bitter  sadness 
sonniung  tbrough  it,  which  we  csnnot  but  feel  to 
be  the  uneonscioua  presentiment  of  coming  mis- 
fortunes.  I  cannot  rasist  quoting  the  most  strik- 
ing passage  of  the  whole:  it  ia  dsted  October  6, 
1867;— 

"Faria  ait  aniai  trists  qne  poaiible.  H  n'j  a  plus 
de  gens  du  monde  et  lee  gens  d'affiiires,  qni  en  font  a 
prtstDt  UshonoMua,  oat  das  mines  longuas  etd^al^s. 
Tout  Is  monde  a  p«ar  sans  trop  savoir  pourquoi. 
Ccat  one  sensation  comme  celle  que  isit  jprouver  la 
momque  de  Mozart,  lorsqoa  la  Commandenr  va  paraltre. 
M.  de  Bismarck,  qui  est  la  Commandenr,  ne  }»ra!tra 
pas  c«pendAiit  i  ca  que  je  crois,  at  les  bruits  de  guerre 
n'ont  rien  de  sirieux.  Slais  il  y  a  uu  maluise  univer- 
sel  et  on  est  nerveux.  La  moindre  Avfnemant  est 
flttendu  comma  un  ooMwtrophB.  Enfin  on  eat  hite  et 
ennuy^.  Ls  nimMe  i,  c«la  n'eet  pas  focile  i  trouver ; 
ec  d'nillenn,  j  a-t-il  au  remMe.' 

The  history  of  this  Second  Empire,  of  which 
MSrimte  was  the  sceptical,  undeceived,  perspi- 
cacious apectetor  has  been  written  in  six  volumes, 
by  M.  Taxile  Delord,  and  the  mth  and  last 
volume  has  just  been  published  (GermerBulli6re). 


W.  Ddord  does  not  rank  in  the  first  order,  «ther 
vriter  or  historiaa,  and  his  wtirt  ia  not  of  a 

kind  which  will  appeal  to  poaterity.  He  lacks  the 
critical  SMiae  and  that  fine  underatAodiBg  of  men 
things  BO  neceaaary  in  Judging  historiGal 
aventa.  He  is  a  coneeientious  w^^kttr  who  has 
collected  A  number  of  l»ete  and  related  them  in  an 
interesting  and  vivid  manner.  It  ia  very  profit- 
able reading  ibr  the  matorit;  ;  it  egntaiiis  proof  of 
good  sound  work,  and  beara  the  inii»eaa  of  a 
'    «re  and  upright  mind,  but  it  is  in  no  reepeet 

Kriot  book. 
nan»e  and  memory  of  Sainte-Beuve  an 
closely  linked  to  those  of  MSrim^,  aa  well  as  ts 
the  memory  of  the  Second  Empire.  Sainte-fienn 
was  one  of  the  few  literary  men  who  did  not 
show  themselves  hostile  to  the  Imperial  r^ine, 
who  on  certain  ocuasioos  even  employed  his 
pan  in  its  service.  Hia  literary  criticiwBB,  his 
Zaa^u  aa  ha  ceEed  them~«rticl*ifl  which  ^^teaied 
my  week,  first  in  the  GmttiltttianMtl,  afterwaidi 
the  Momtitr,  and  finaltv  in  the  T«mft — wen, 
during  the  twenty  years  of  tha  Kmpire,  one  of  tlie 
most  productive  sources  of  eDJayment  to  the 
litenry  world,  and  a  charming  and  nevw-bihn« 
subject  of  conversation  at  a  tune  when  politicaf 
life  in  France  bad  become  extinct.  Be£ire  kii 
critical  talent  had  reached  ite  full  developnuiit  aa 
it  has  in  the  Ltmdit,  Sainte-Beuve  paaaed  throi^ 
a  long  period  of  formatix)n,  during  which,  &ob 
1825  to  1860,  he  was,  as  it  were,  feeling  his 
ground.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  he  wroU 
some  critical  articles,  which  hie  former  aecretair, 
M.  Troubat,  has  just  puhliahed  under  the  tills 
JVcmurt  Lundit  (Uichel  I4Ty,  2  vols.).  Tbeia 
were  followed,  first,  by  hia  literary  portrait!, 
distinguished  Dy  a  greater  de^^ea  of  originalitj, 
but  containing  many  affectations  fmd  pucrilitiH 
and  strange  faults  of  taate  ;  and  subeequently  ij 
hia  poems,  eonamon-place  prodaictions,  with  W 
and  there  some  accents  of  pane  trating  simpha^ J 
his  remarkable  and  subtle  naval  Vott^;  and 
finally  by  the  five  volumes  of  kis  Port-Miy'l,^ 
&vouriU  work,  in  which  his  liters^  aentiiaent 
opened  its  finest  blosBoma,&nd  ibe  noblest  inatiiKti 
01  hia  nature  found  their  uttemnoe. 

M.  OtbeniB  d'HsussoOville  has  just  publi^ 
his  vrork  on  Sai>ite~Betuie,  which  first  came  out  m 
separate  numbers  in  the  ifetwa  del  Devi  MMi», 
in  one  volume  (Michel  Lfivy),  Ha  has  tried 
in  this  hook  to  re^oduce  aU  the  fleeting  aspect* 
oE  the  physiognomy  of  that  many-«ded  man,  who 
will  to  aU  time  be  regarded  aa  the  type  of  ear 
nineteenlh-centun  eridcism,  and  who  fonned  s 
part  of  worids  the  most  diverse,  who  traverssd 
every  system,  was  attracted  by  every  foim  is 
talent,  and  yet  never  entirely  relinquished  his  owo 
liberty  nor  prescribed  the  limite  of  his  horizon. 

U.  d'HauasoDville'a  study  is  delicate  and  coit- 
scientiouB.  It  is  cleverly  written,  with  a  shacle  ot 
malice  which  auita  the  subject ;  but  there  is  s 
want  of  experience  and  decision  in  his  judgments, 
and  he  is  too  much  influenced  bv  the  bitted  aw 
slightly  hypocritical  enmity  of  the  aristoaaW 
salons  towards  the  ft«uk  and  beahhy  freedom  » 
thought  professed  by  Swnte-Benve,  and  even  l? 
the  ill-will  which  his  own  &milv  nourished 
agtunst  the  critic  rinee  the  day  wnen  he  hid 
spoken  of  Mdme.  de  Stael  with  a  ainceri^  whi^ 
was  disastrous  to  the  friend  of  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Camilla  Jordan. 

M.d'Hanieonville  is  about  to  undertake  a  workoB 
Michelet,  similar  to  that  he  haB  written  on  Sainte- 
Beuve.  It  vrill  be  interesting  to  see  how  a  rnss 
of  his  distinguished  but  rather  crude  and  mntwW 
talent  will  analyse  a  nature  so  rich,  eloquent,  ju» 
varied,  so  sparkling  and  full  of  fire,  imofinatio", 
and  genius  as  Michelet's. 

A  prire  has  just  been  conferred  on  M.  dUw 
sonville's  Sainte-Saax  by  the  French  Academj- 
This  ia  as  it  should  be,  coming  as  it  does  ftm 
that  august  company  where  his  great-uncle,  JM 
old  Due  de  Brofflie,  his  father,  and  his  iwele  tK 
present  Due  de  Bn^lie,  sat  side  by  side,  mow  vj 
right  of  irirth  than  by  order  of  mwit.    I*  ">»' 
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be   aefaHnrlsdged,    bowerer,    that   M.    Othenio 
fHcaascHiTille^  book  by  no 
Spm  bj-  the  Hide  of  the  other  bo<^  which  h»Te 
twm  mmifatrij  honomed. 

They-  inclode  At.  Oroisot's  oonacieutions  work 
on  Xenophon ;  a  rather  eominoDTilue  biognph;  of 
Emamns  by  M.  Gaiton  Feagere ;  M.  Va]ery- 
Badot's  channing  JTivenile  work,  Let  Sotaignm 
ifmi  Volantmre  d'icn  An,  dietingQufaed  for  ita 
health V  noble  pBtriotigm  ind  deKcate  French  wit} 
■nd  iMtlj,  Btruige  to  wy  mai  hardly  to  be  be- 
liered,  :M.  AlphaQse  Daudiet's  boolc  Fromtmtjeunt 
tt  Sitia-  ami,  a  very  remarloiUe  book,  no  miubt, 
the  merits  of  which  I  have  already  eztoUed,  but 
which  19  scfm»ly  monil  enough  to  deserve  to  be 
leauBinended  to  a  serioua  public  by  the  French 
hoAeaoy.  Nothing,  in  point  of  Ihct,  la  so  Btrange 
m  tka  nainnar  in  whien  these  lewarde,  of  Tery 
dnkfiil  ntiUty,  m  distribnted.  The  fint  eaetm- 
tnJ  towsida  obtaimng'  them  ia,  not  to  much  to 
daaaiie  tbem,  a*  to  have  relfttions  Bmong  the 
Academicians  or  among  tlu  society  they  frequent 
Quite  a  complicated  ayatem  of  machinery  and 
intrijrue  must  be  set  in  motion  in  order  to  reach 
the  desired  end.  And  not  the  least  curious  fact 
is,  that  the  booka  to  which  pnUie  attention  ia 
diiccted  aa  buing  of  pnUic  monl  utility  are  booka 
that  are  deroid  certainly  of  aay  had  intanlioiiB, 
hot  equally  daroid  of  any  pretauce  towarda  the 
enoourageiiMiit  of  virtue. 

The  foondaticHi  of  piizee  of  thia  kind,  to  be 
awarded  b;  different  acadamiea,  has  become  a 
positive  mania,  and  it  is  quite  deplorable  to  eee 
the  lar^  smns  of  money  which  are  spent  in  this 
mamer,  same  which  would  be  so  mach  better 
empJqyed  in  defraying  the  cost  of  publiahing 
really  important  books  or  in  providing  for  tiie 
mainteDance  of  yonOK  acholan  who  are  engaged 
in  qieeial  studies.  Ae  inoet  ludicrous  thing  ia, 
that  the  French  Academy,  which  is  a  society 
of  literary  men,  abould  be  entrusted  wltli  the 
^atribution  of  rewards  for  virtue  to  the  moet 
The  notion  of  giving  a  premium  to 
3T  aelf-aacrifice  ia  singalai  enough  in 
itself,  but  that  this  premium  should  be  conferred 
by  litemuy  men  is  yet  more  singular  still. 

In  thia  manner  M.  de  Monthyon  baa  made  him- 
sdf  a  nama  that  ia  mora  celebiated  even  than  that 
of  tbe  gnatei  number  of  Academicians.  His 
Eiam^  baa  just  been  followed  by  the  Suchese 
of  Otranto,  daaghte>ia-'law  of  the  famous  Foach^, 
Superintendent  of  Police  under  the  first  Napo- 
leon. She  has  bequeathed  a  yearly  income  of 
10,000  fi-ancs  to  the  Academy,  to  be  devoted  to  be- 

3  francs 

'  the 


stowing'  every  three  years  a  prize  of  30,000  fri 
en  the   individual  who  has   ^ven  proof  of 


I  ntj  the  Academiciaaa  on  whom  the  reapon- 
ntahtv  of  tbe  choice  will  devolve ;  but  ia  it  not 
taoaanMug  toseethemonevof  FouchfifODeofthe 
taat  vile  (Uid  despicable  of  the  Emperor's  aervi- 
ton  and  oonrtjers,  devoted  to  such  a  purpose  P 

M.  Elis6e  Keclns'  book  on  general  geography — 
La  Trrre  H  let  Hommei,  which  was  announced  here 
some  months  ago — is  coming  out  now  in  weekly 
numbers  (Hadiette).  Ten  are  already  out. 
Hus  important  work,  which  will  consist  of  no 
leas  than  six  volumes,  is  not, a  technical  geography 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  pro- 
found atody,  made  from  a  physical  and  geological 
point  of  riew,  of  every  portion  of  the  world  in  ita 
relation  to  the  raeee  "bj  which  it  has  been  peopled 
and  the  history  of  those  races.  &f.  Elis^  Reclus 
is  not  a  creator  in  tbe  realms  of  gMigrapbical 
aoence,  and  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  of  his 
daim  to  distdnctton  to  name  him  together  with 
Oarl  Itittor,  but  he  is  neTertheleas  a  man  of  vaat 
leuninfr  aiid  great  literary  talent,  and  his  work 
bean  witneos  of  power  of  no  common  order.  His 
book  will  be  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  geo- 
giaphical,  geological,  and  ethnogtaphical  know- 
ledge. It  marks  real  progress  in  geographical 
ttndy  in  Fiance.  G.  Mokod. 
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LonAon:  Jnir  30,lBTfi. 
Tour  impression  of  July  S4,  in  an  article  treat- 
ing of  the  work  of  M.  liul  Broca,  Sitr  TOriffirte 
tt  la  Efpftrtitum  de  la  Zanffue  Bruque,  contatns 
the  two  following  assertions : — 

1,  "  The  map  aeoompanying  the  pamphlet 
aeema  verr  correct." 

2.  "  We  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  Baaque 
language  to  form  a  &mily  by  itaelf." 

On  Uie  first  I  would  remark  that  the  epithet  of 
"  very  correct "  cannot  certainly  be  applied  to  this 
small  linguistic  map,  which,  though  most  incom- 
plete as  to  the  number  of  localities  it  indtcatea, 
Qnght  at  least  not  to  have  given  as  Gascon  or 
Btemais  localitiee  lingaistinilty  Baaqus,  and  vu« 
vtnA ;  or  as  completely  Oaatilian  other  localitiee 
wUch  have  not  yet  caaaed  to  be  Bascjue,  at  least 
as  to  the  minority  of  their  population.  Thus 
St.  Pierre-d'Irube,  a  Basque  commune,  is  indi- 
cated as  Gascon ;  Ifontory,  though  Bgamais,  is 
given  aa  partly  Basque ;  Tardeta,  completely 
Baaque,  figures  as  partially  B^amaia.  Fueete  b 
Reioa,  where  the  minority  still  speaks  a  particular 
Bub-dUlect  of  Sontheni  Ui^  Navairese  peculiar 
to  this  locality,  and  tbe  existence  of  which  I  have 
made  known  in  my  work,  Lt  Verba  Batpie,iu 
marked  on  this  map  aa  completely  Osstiliao.  The 
errora,  in  fact,  ore  far  from  being  limited  to  the  ex- 
iles above  cited. 

econdly,  if  by  the  word  "family"  the  author 
of  the  article  meana  a  group  of  languages  such  as 
is  presented  by  the  langna^  of  the  Neo-Latin 
fiunilv  or  by  the  Germanic,  Slavonian,  Celtic, 
OnraTian  hnguagea,  and  othera,  or  even  tie  mnch 
I  important  groups  analogoua  to  that  which 

jrises  in  as  many  subdivisiona  under  the  name 

Altaic,  the  Ouralic,  Samoyede,  Tartar,  Tungousa, 
and  Mongolian,  the  Baaque  certainly  constitutes  of 
itself  a  family,  for  it  certainly  differs  aa  might 
easily  be  demonatrated,  from  the  above-mentioned 
languagea  much  more  Hunt  thq'  difier  from  each 
otJier^  in  whatever  division  Hie  comparismi  ia 

If,  on  tlfe  contiaiy,  it  suite  the  aatiior  of  the 
article  to  content  himself  with  theword  "fuuitjf  " 
for  one  of  the  great  linguistic  dirisiona  which 
comprise  all  the  Aryan  languages,  or  all  the 
Bemitic  languages,  or  all  those  which  are  neither 
Aryan  nor  Semitic,  and  which  eeverel  modern 
linguists  love  to  call  Turanian,  it  is  Hien  evident, 


bat  only  then,  that  the  Baaqna  bdonga  to  tUa 
kat  great  divinon,  improper^  called  )Ruaily,£ar 
oatwithstanduf  the  gxeat  diflanoce  which  axiats 
betwen  any  tton-Anan  or  DD»-Seimlic  langoa^ 
and  the  Baaqna,  it  w  atill  very  cert^  that  it 
diffsn  kaa  from  tbeae  than  from  knguagee  belong- 
ing to  the  other  great  lingniatie  divisitHiB. 

Lotne-LnimH  Bovafaxxx. 


Unooln'i  Inn  :  AoguBt  B.  lS?tf. 

The  friendly  reviewer  of  my  PBgrim-Mernoriti, 
in  your  last  number,  objects  very  strongly  to  my 
use  of  the  term  "  ultimate  "  in  reference  to  that 
Law  of  History  which  I  have  ventured  to  pat 
forward  aa  giving  an  explanation  of  what  is  tsue 
in  the  empiricoT  law  of  Comte.  Mr.  Binton's 
whole  objection,  however,  ia  founded  on  the  a>- 
Bumption  that  "  ultimate,"  thus  used,  means ,/iiMl. 
But  tbe  true  meaning  of  "ultimate,"  as  di»- 
tinguiabed  boii  empirioil,  ia  thus  stated  by  UjB 
{Zojric,  Bk.  m.  oh.  xvi.)  :— 

"Scientific  inqoim*  ^va  the  name  of  Tlmpiricel 
Iawb  to  those  umfoimitMi  which  obserratioD  or  ez- 
periroeat  has  shown  to  exist,  but  on  which  thty 
hesitate  to  ralj  in  cases  varyitia  much  from  tlicise 
which  have  been  actually  observed,  for  want  of  saainf 
any  reaaon  »%  ancfa  a  law  dionld  exist  It  is  impHeC 
th«r<A>n^  in  the  notion  of  an  ■opirical  law  that  it  is 
not  an  idtimata  law ;  that  if  baa  at  all,  ita  [rath  is 
capable  of  bedag,  and  reqoiMa  to  be^  aacooatfd  tar. 
....  To  state  the  siplanatitm,  the  m^  of  tJie 
empirical  law  would  be  to  state  the  laws  from  iriuiA 
it  IB  dsriTtd  ;  the  ultimate  eanaM  on  which  it  ia  ea»- 
tinoeaL  .  .  .  For  exarnpU,  the  oidsr  ot  aiucaaBiaa 
and  of  co-«xiateDcs  amimg  the  heavenly  nM>tioni^ 
which  ia  oipresBod  Ijj  Kepler's  laws,  is  derived  froni 
the  co-eiiatM>ee  of  two  primsral  cauaea,  the  eun,  aoA 
the  original  impnlie  w  pngectlle  force  beLongicg  to 
each  planet.  Kepler's  Inws  ore  reeolved  into  (be  laws 
of  these  eanaes  and  the  &cl  of  their  co-axiatenra.' 

Now,  what  I  have  done  in  stating  my  Law  of 
Histoiymay  be  ezpreesed  in  terms  preciaely  simBor 
to  theee :  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
order  of  succession  and  co-esiatenoe  among  ANman 
ntaiont,  which  is  exproaand  by  Oomta's  law,  ia 
derived  fkim  Ute  co-existence  of  two  piimeTal 
causes.  Terrestrial  Oonditionsj  and  a  fnndamental 
Tendency  of  Mind.  I  submitj  therefore,  that  to 
qualify  such  a  law  as  "ultimate*  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  acieatifla  uaaga.  And  yonr 
raviewer'a  aasumption  that  "  ultimate  "  ia  ayncsy- 
mouswillk,^iMJia  thus,  not  only  a  misondmrtaiKt 
ii^  of  my  neooing'  in  using  tba  term,  but  also,  I 
think  I  may  confidently  add,  of  ita  acMutad  acaea* 
tific  sense.  J.  S.  StttakivUlkhxil 


UbshIb  :  J4r  n.  IS"- 
It  ia  baldly  worth  while  to  reply  to  your  oonv* 

rdent  Mr.  W.  B.  Barlow,  who  iMw^irobaUy  W 
time  peBceived  that  be  haa  misondentood 
my  meonii^.  No  one  who  remembered  Woide^ 
and  Baber'a  editions  of  Greek  USS.,  not  to  speak 
of  many  books  of  imcriptions,  could  auppoae  thnt 
uncial  type  was  now  for  the  flrstitime  mtrodueed 
into  Engknd.  The  m^t  of  this  particular  fount 
of  tyi>e  is  tiiat  it  approadiea  more  nearly  tba 
those  in  previous  nae  to  tbe  difierent  dboiaetn* 
employed  in  difoent  afea.  I  am  wiitinff  aw^ 
front  Moka  of  reference,  and  cumot  vari^  wk^ 
amoant  of  credit  is  due  to  Mi.  Hibbert  aa  tke 
author  of  a  novel  experimoit. 

JoHH  WosjMwomK 


IdmrOtaptoa:  Aagvia>lW. 

Hy  attentdon  boa  been  directed,  by  a  letter  in 

the  Oeogrofhieal  Mcgaama  aS  thia  month,  to  a 

notice  respecting  a  journey  I  made  in  Equatorial 

Africa,   which   appeared    in    your   colnmna   of 

le  note  in  queetion  states  that  in  1888  I 
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nudB  an  esplonttion  of  the  Gaboon  river  and 
Cioaaed  to  tne  Ogowai,  and  theoee  peuettatad 
eutwuds  to  longitade  1&',  discovering  it  riTer 
flowing  south,  and  obtaining'  information  of  a 
lake  about  Beven  days'  journey  further  east. 

So  &r  as  regards  mj'  having  performed  such  a 
journey,  the  statement  ia  entirely  erroneous.  It 
was  in  1870  (not  1868,  irhen  I  was  in  AustrfOia) 
that  I  visited  Gaboon;  and  upon  one  occasion, 
when  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  high  land  form- 
ing the  waterahed  of  the  Como,  I  came  acioas  a 
semi-Aisb,  who  pave  me  the  information  men- 
tioned in  your  article.     This 


many  days'  journeT  east  (I  now  speak  from 
mory),  there  whs  a  large  river,  about  as  wide 


Gabioon  at  Chinchua,  which  flowed  south  (to  the 
right),  and  seven  days  beyond  there  was  a  large 
Ia!ke  so  broad  that  canoes  could  not  venture  upon 
itj  in  high  winds  by  i«ason  of  the  roughness  of 
thevraves. 

The  information  to  your  journal  was  not  sup- 
plied upon  my  authorii.y,  but  upon  that  of  a 
gentleman  who,  while  doubtlees  tninking  to  give 
me  the  credit  due  to  me,  has  unwittingly  stated 
that  I  performed  the  journey ;  whereas  I  only  ob- 
tained information  respecting  the  geographical  facte 
mentioned  in  your  note.  My  interview  with  him 
was  but  of  a  few  momenta'  duration,  and  the 
subject  of  the  Gaboon  cropped  up  quite  casually, 
so  that  he  may  justlpr  be  pardoned  lur  the  unfor- 
tunate error  into  wh'ch  he  has  iailen  of  giving  me 
credit  for  making  discoveries,  when  the  truth  is 
that  I  merely  was  told  that  such  was  the  case  by 
a  native  trader  bringing  ivory  to  the  Gaboon.  X 
airired  at  the  longitude  of  tbe  rivers  and  lake  by 
a  calculation  from  the  number  of  days  the  journey 
occupied.  J.  A.  Skertchley,  F.K.G.S, 


SCIENCE. 

HUUE'S'  ESSATS. 

Euays :  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary.  By 
David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  In  Two  Volumes. 
(London:  Longmans  &  Co.,  1875.) 
About  a  year  ago  we  reviewed  the  elaborate 
criticisin  of  Hnme'e  metaphysical  sysiem 
which  Mr.  Green  has  prefixed  to  tbe  first 
part  of  Messrs.  Lonfrmans'  new  edition  of 
the  philosopher.  The  two  conolnding 
Tolnmes  of  the  work  (containing  the  "  Poli- 
tical and  Lit«rary  Essays,"  and  the  two 
"  £nqniries  concerning  Hnman  Understand- 
ing and  Morals  ")  Mr.  Qrose  has  prefaced 
mtb  a  well-composed  narrative  of  Hamo's 
career  aa  an  author.  The  greater  part  of 
tim  ccmsiats  merely  of  a  judicione  selection 
from  the  correspondence  already  published 
in  Mr.  Barton's  L^e  of  Hume;  but  Mr. 
Orose  has  added  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  rcanlta  obtained  from  bis  very  carefnl 
collation  of  the  different  editions  of  the 
Essays,  as  well  as  a  tolerably  complete  dis- 
cnssion  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
BOggested  by  a  stndy  of  Hame's  literary 
development.  Hnme  presents  the  rather 
BJngnlar  spectacle  of  a  man  who  not  only 
poesessed  eminent  philosophical  ability,  bnt 
also  made  a  steady  and  not  nnsncceasfol 
effort  to  realise  in  his  life,  the  beat  ideal  he 
conld  form  of  phUosophio  conduct  and  de- 
portment ;  vbile  yet  his  "  ruling  passion," 
M  he  frankly  avows,  was  not  love  of  tmth, 
bnt  k>vo  of  literary  fiune.  This  contrsat 
gives  the  key  to  much  that  would  otherwise 
be  incomprehensible  in  the  histoiy  of  hia 
worka.  His  reflection,  on  whatever  subject, 
is  always  characterised  by  the  moat  perfect 
independence;  to  sacrifice  this  in  the  least 


degree  would  have  derogated  from  his  self- 
respect  as  a  philosopher  ;  bnt  he  is  no  less 
uniformly  ready  to  defer  to  the  taate  and 
hnmonr  of  the  cnltivated  pnblic  in  selecting 
the  matter,  as  well  as  in  moolding  tbe  form, 
of  his  published  compositions.  Indeed,  the 
extent  to  which  he  seems  to  have  judged  hia 
own  metaphysical  writings  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view  has  caused  some  per- 

Elezity  to  students  of  his  philosophy,  Fer- 
aps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  Mr.  Grose's 
Essay  is  a  passage  in  which  he  tries  to 
extenuate  the  force  of  Hume's  emphatic 
repudiation  of  his  "juvenile"  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature.  We  may  ^ree  with  Mr. 
Grose  in  thinking  that  this,  though  the 
least  well  written  of  hia  philosophic^  trea- 
tises, ia  certainly  the  most  important  to  the 
student  of  metaphysics  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Hume's  disparugement  of  it  in 
the  advertisement  which  after  his  death  was 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1777  expresses  his 
settled  and  deliberate  judgment.  Mr.  Grose, 
at  least,  gives  no  valid  reaaons  for  doubting 
this  ;  in  fact  he  has  himself  quoted  passages 
from  Hume's  letters  which  seem  decisive 
the  other  way,  "  I  believe,"  Hnme  writes 
to  Gilbert  Eliot,  "that  the  Philosophical 
Essays  contain  everything  of  coueeqaence 
relating  to  the  understanding  which  you 
would  meet  with  in  the  Treatise.  .  .  .  and 
I  give  you  my  advice  against  reading  the 
latter ;  "  aad  again,  "  The  positive  wr  which 
prevails  in  that  book  so  much  displeases  me 
that  I  have  not  patience  to  review  it."  Here 
we  see  pretty  plainly  a  postponement  of 
philosophical  substance  to  literary  form.  It 
must,  however,  be  home  in  mind  that  Hume's 
ultimate  judgment  on  speculative  questions 
generally  tended  to  approximate  more 
closely  to  that  of  common  sense  than  the 
negative  character  of  his  specnlatious  would 
have  led  as  to  expect.  The  latent  assump- 
tion that  common  sense  must  be  broadly 
right,  which  Beid  was  the  first  to  make  ex- 
press and  systematic,  but  which  eff'ectually 
directed  the  course  of  Locke's  reflection, 
also  controls  and  limits  the  scepticism  of 
Hume.  It  belonged,  indeed,  to  his  ideal  of 
a  philosophic  temper  that  he  shonld  check 
anything  like  extravagance  or  exaggeration 
in  his  own  metaphysics  no  lesa  than  else- 
where. "  I  was  resolved,"  he  says,  "not  to 
be  on  enthusiast  in  philoaophy  while  blaming 
other  enthuaiasms."  Thus  we  may  conolnde 
that  he  really  set  little  store  by  the  more 
paradoxical  portions  of  his  eariier  specula- 
tions, which  find  no  counterpart  in  the  later 
edition  of  his  system.*  It  was  not  that  he 
thought  the  reasonings  contained  in  them 
unsonnd ;  bnt  his  matnrer  judgment  held 
with  common  sense  that  "  no  durable  good 
or  benefit  to  society  could  be  expected  to 
result "  from  the  sceptical  arguments  if 
"  displayed  at  greater  length''  than  in  his 
later  treatise.  Hume'a  scepticism,  in  fact, 
was  kept  in  check  by  his  Utililorianism  ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Qrose  justly  remarks,  there  is  a 
"  remarkable  difference  between  Hume's  tieat- 


*  Mr.  Oiaan  go«a  juit  too  fia  in  SAyio^Uuit  "  there 
is  nothing  corrsaponding  to  Partii  II.  and  IV.  of  th* 
'TreatiBBOn  Hnniao  Nnturo'  in  the  'Philosophical 
Esnyi.'"  But  the  aub»titut«  for  Fart  IV.  ii  mBnl; 
a  sinKle  sectioa  (sectioD  12)  of  about  a  dozes  pages ; 
and  the  BubUitnte  for  Fart  II.  a  short  note  to  this 


ment  of  metaphysical  and  of  moral  queetioas.  Id  I 
discussing  the  former  he  is  uniformly  sceptical ; 
in  discusainr  the  latter,  he  assomes  an  oj^rasita 
attitude  and  becomes  dogmatic  in  his  enuncia- 
tions. He  not  merely  dissents  from  those  vho 
deny  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions ;  be  htaadg  I 
them  with  the  character  of    disingenuous  di>- 

Eutants,  Tbe  same  impatience  bre^  out  whan 
B  considers  the  faahionaUe  belief  whch  reeoked  ' 
all  the  virtues  into  modes  of  eelf-love." 

Itiato  I: 
not  direct  tl 
last  ayeripi ;  for  the  chief  defects  in  the  pro-  ' 
found  and  closely.reasoned  essay  which  Ur, 
Green  has  given  as  an  introduction  to  tie  . 
second  volume  of  the  "Treatise  on  Hamsn  I 
Nature,"  are  dne  to  the  fixed  idea  that 
Home's  ethical  system  is,  and  must  te, 
fundamentally  egoistic.  Thus,  he  speaka 
(p.  60)  of  Sume'a  "  explicit  reduction  of  ] 
ail  deaire  to  desire  for  pleasure;"  and  tclU  I 
na  that  he  "  decisively  rejects  every  notion 
of  unselfish  affections  which  would  imply 
that  they  are  other  than  desires  for  plai- 
sore ;  "  and  again,  that  "  desire  for  tte 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nnmber, 
not  being  for  a  feeling  of  pleasure  eipen- 
enced  by  the  subject  of  the  desire,  is  with 
Hume  impossible."  Now  it  is,  no  donbf, 
true — and  the  point  is  of  some  interest  in 
tracing  the  development  of  ethical  thought 
— that  Hume  did  not  find  in  human  natorc 
a  disinterested  impulse  to  promote  uviver^al 
happiness.  "  There  is,"  he  says,  "  no  enoli 
passion  in  human  minda  as  the  love  of  man- 
kind merely  aa  such."  But  the  charsctef- 
iatic  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Sfaaflesbnij, 
that  we  experience  "  disintereated  "  impnisw 
towards  objects  other  than  onr  own  enjoy- 
ment, is  affirmed  by  Hnme  with  most  Dmnis' 
takeable  clearness. 

"Besides  pain  and  pleasure,"  he  writM,"ih8 
passions  frequently  arise  from  a  natuial  impair 
or  instinct  wnich  is  perfectly  unaccountaUs.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  deaire  of  punishment  to  our  ene- 
mies and  happiueas  to  our  friends ;  hunger,  lixti 
andafewbonilyappetitee.  These  passions,  propsii^ 
speaking,  produce  good  and  evil,  and  proceed  not 
from  them,  like  the  other  aflections." 
That  is,  the  existence  of  the  deaire  ia  canst, 
not  eflTect,  of  the  pleasure  that  accrnes  when 
the  deaire  attains  fulfilment.  This  passage  ia 
taken  from  the  "Treatise  on  Human  Nature ' 
(Part  III.  §  9)  ;  bnt  we  find  that,  in  hii 
lat«r  work,  his  acceptance  of  Butler's  pecu- 
liar view  of  disintereated  impulses  is  still 
more  complete ; — 

"  A  man  is  no  more  interested  when  he  wet» 
his  own  glory  dian  when  the  happinena  of  w 
friend  is  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  nor  is  he  «nj 
more  disinterested  when  he  eacrificea  his  own  ease 
and  quiet  te  public  good  than  when  he  labours  for 
the  gratifleatioD  "*  — ."-.  ~-  o^kWnn     .    .    . 


r  ambition. 


joyment  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pasBion,  hut,  ot 
the  contrary,  the  passion  is  antecedent  to  the  cd- 
joymant,  and  without  the  former  the  latter  could 
not  possibly  exist" 

It  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Green's  candow 
that  he  has  himself  extracted  these  pas- 
sages ;  and  that  in  one  place  he  even  sd- 
mits  that  Hume  "■■nowliere  exprettly  «"'*■ 
drau-g  the  aeception  iiiade  in  /ooour  of  bennv 
lence  to  the  rule  that  all  desire  is  for  plea- 
sure." But  this  admission  is  hardly  reron- 
cileable  with  the  assertions  before  quoted  « 
vrith  the  genewkl  drift  of    hia  critjawii  « 
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Hume ;  ft  oriticiam  for  wbioli  the  poaitii 
groimda  an  contained,  as  far  as  appears,  i 
a  single  sentence  which  Mr.  Green  declares 
to  be  "  carelessly  put  together,"  and  which 
he,  in  fact,  has  to  rewrite  before  he  can 
extract  from  it  the  doctrine  which  he  insists 
on  attribnting  to  Home.  Thus,  while  in 
exposing  the  defects  of  an  ethical  system 
which  deliberately  ignores  the  practical 
reason,  Mr.  Green's  argnment  is  irreGistibly 
eOective  ;  his  assumption  that  "the  rejection 
of  the  doctrine  that  pleasnre  is  the  sole 
ultimate  motive  "  can  only  be  jostified  by  a 
"  definite  theoiy  of  reason  as  constitutive  of 
olqects,"  drives  him,  in  spite  of  his  editorial 
care  and  candour,  into  a  substantial  misre- 
presentation of  bis  author's  position ;  and 
also  into  an  nndue  depreciation  of  the  whole 
line  of  moralists  that  intervened  betiveen 
Locke  and  Hume.  His  critiuism  of  Locke's 
ethicftl  p^chology  is  searching  ajjd  instruc- 
tive, even  when  it  admits  of  an  effective 
answer  ;  but  he  has  decidedly  over-estimated 
his  infiaence  on  English  ethical  thought. 
One  may  almost  say  that  the  process  of 
etbic&l  debate  from  Hobbes  to  Butler  would 
have  been  developed  in  substantially  the 
same  way  if  Locke  had  never  existed.  No 
doabt  his  method  of  observing  and  analysing 
the  facts  of  conscioaBneBs  and  some  of  the 
fcnos  of  his  psychological  classification 
became  the  common  property  of  the  genera- 
tioD  of  thinkers  that  succeeded  him  ;  but 
the  ethical  doctrines  of  Shaftesbury  and  his 
faIlowra«  h&ve  really  no  relation  to  Locke's 
except  just  in  so  far  ^  Locke  is  Hobbist. 
Mr.  Green's  criticiBm  of  these  doctrines 
aSbrds  a  striking  illustration  of  the  extent 
to  which  "  idola  theatri  "  may  prevent  even 
a  penetrating  and  careful  historian  of  opinion 
from  seeing  what  h'es  obvious  to  the  common 
gaze;the  "theatrum  "  being  in  this  instance 
ftmuahed  by  the  "  study  of  Kant  and  Hegel," 
which  it  is  Mr.  Green's  object  to  erect  upon 
the  ruins  of  indigenous  systems.  Ha  fails 
altogether  to  recognise  that  dualism  of 
Tstional  or  governing  principles  which  is  im- 
plicit in  Shaftesbury's  ^stem,  and  becomes 
explicit  in  Butler's,  llius,  he  charges  the 
former  with  inconsistency  because,  while  he 
only  altovra  what  he  calls  "  aelf-affeotions  "  to 
be  good  in  so  iar  as  they  contribute  to  the  good 
of  the  species,  he  yet,  when  he  comes  to  treat 
of  "  natnT«l "  or  social  affections,  lays  stress 
apon  their  superiority  as  sources  of  "  self- 
good."  Wbereasthe  special  forceofShatles. 
burr's  reply  toHobbismis  conceived  by  him- 
self to  consist  in  reconciling  fully  while  dis- 
dngoiahing  clearly  "self-love  and  social," 
interested  and  disinterested  impulses ;  in- 
stead of  confusedly  regarding  the  latter  as  a 
modification  of  the  former,  according  to  the 
view  adopted  bv  the  popular  optimism  no 
less  than  the  fashionable  cynicism  of  his  age. 
It  is  perhaps  true,  as  Mr.  Green  urges,  that 
neither  Shaftesbury's  arguments  nor  Butler's 
exclude  with  sufficient  definiteness  that  re- 
finement of  Hobbism  which  represents  the 
benevolent  impulse  as  being  really  a  desire 
for  one's  own  sympathetic  pleaanre.  But  I 
am  surprised  that  he  chaiges  Hutcbeeon 
alao  witn  baving  overlooked  this  view  :  since 
in  the  latter's  /njwi'ry  eonccrning  Moral  Good 
(Md  Evil — a  treatise,  it  must  be  remembered, 
which  had  considerable  literary  success — 
one  snbsection  (v.  of  section  2)  is  specially 


devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  very 
argument. 

"The  other  acheme,"  writes  Hutcheaon,  "is 
moi«  pkusible  ....  that  we  desire  the  bappineea 
of  others,  as  concuving  it  necessary  to  procure 
some  pleasant  eeusstioua  which  we  expect  to  feel 

upon  seeing  others  happy To  show  that 

tbis  scheme  is  not  true  m  fact,  let  uBConsiderthnt 
if  in  our  benevoleiice  we  only  desired  the  bappi- 
neea of  others  as  a  means  of  this  pleasure  to  oui- 
selvea,  whence  ia  it  that  no  man  approves  the 
desire  of  the  happiuees  of  others  as  the  means  of 
procuriofrioeoUA  or  tentaal  pleasure  to  ourselves  P 
....  Wherein  does  Uiia  desire  differ  from  the 
former,  except  that  in  one  case  there  is  one 
pleasant  senaation  expected,  and  in  the  other  ease 

other  aeneations  P Reflecting  on  our  own 

minds  again  will  best  diacover  the  truth.  Many 
bave  never  thought  upon  this  connexion ;  nor  do 
we  ordinarily  intend  the  abtaining'  of  any  such 
pleasure  when  we  do  generous  offices,  we  all 
oilen  feel  delight  upon  seeing  others  happy,  but 
during  oiff  puwuit  of  their  happineas  we  have  no 

intmition  of  obtaining  this  delight To  make 

this  yet  clearer  suppose  that  the  Deity  should 
declare  to  a  good  man  that  he  should  be  suddenly 
annihilated,  but  at  the  instant  of  his  exit  it 
should  be  left  to  his  choice  whether  hie  &iend, 
his  children,  or  his  country  should  be  made  happy 
01  miserable  for  the  future  whan  he  himself  could 
have  no  sense  of  Ather  pleasure  or  pun  &om  their 
state.  Fray  would  he  he  any  more  indifTerent 
about  their  state  now  that  he  neither  hoped  nor 
feared  anything  to  himself  from  it,  than  he  was  in 
any  prior  period  of  hia  life  P  Key,  ia  it  not  a 
pretty  common  opinion  among-  us,  that  after  our 
decease  we  know  nothing  of  what  befalls  those 
who  survive  us  P  How  comes  it  then  that  we  do 
not  lose  at  the  approach  of  death  all  concern  for 
our  families,  frienos  or  conntiy  P  " 

It  will  be  evident  that  Hutcheson  at  least 
conceives  himself  to  bave  effectively  dis- 
posed of  the  "scheme"  which  Mr.  Green 
savB  that  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  answer. 
We  cannot  say  then  that  the  egoistic  inter- 
pretation of  benevolent  as  well  as  other  im- 
pulses would  be  " natniully  taken  to  stand" 
at  the  time  that  Hume  wrote  hia  treatise — 
some  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  Hut- 
cheson's  Inquiry  and  Butler's  Sermons.  On 
the  contrary,  we  may  fairly  saytbat  any  well 
instmcf«d  writer  would  have  felt  it  a  consi- 
derable undertaking  to  re-establish  it :  and 
that  Hume  was  not  inclined  for  such  an 
undertaking  will  be  evident,  I  venture  to 
think,  to  a  careful  reader  of  Mr.  Green's 
Introdoction  alone.  H.  Sidqwice. 


Valleys  and  their  SelatMn  to  Fisturet,  Fraa- 
turen,  and  Faults.  By  G.  H.  Kinahan, 
M.B,I.A.,  r.a.G.S.I.,  4c.,  of  H.M.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  (London:  Trubner  & 
Co.,  1875.) 
To  one  who  looks  at  the  physical  features 
of  a  country  with  an  eye  untrained  in  geo- 
logical observation,  it  is  perhaps  only  natural 
to  connect  these  features  with  corresponding 
movemeotfi  of  the  earth's  omst.  What 
more  specious  than  to  suppose  that  the 
rocks  have  been  thrust  up  here  into  a  hill, 
or  thrown  down  there  into  a  valley,  or  riven 
yonder  into  a  gorge  P  Tet  it  needs  but 
little  study  to  correct  such  crude  notions, 
and  to  show  the  fallacy  of  assaming  a  con- 
nexion of  this  direct  character,  save  perhaps 
in  districts  where  volcanic  action  has  been 
rife.  Most  of  the  stratified  rocks,  since 
their  upheaval,  have  indeed  been  so  pro- 
foundly modified  by  deuudiug  ^ents  that 


their  -original  features  have  been  more  or 
less  obliterated,  and  in  some  cases  even  re- 
versed.  Thus,  the  strata  now  forming  the 
summit  of  a  b^l  may  have  been  deposited  in 
the  hollow  of  a  trongh,  as  shown  in  the 
case  of  Snowdon  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  valley  may  run  along  the  crest  of  an  arcb, 
as  in  the  well-known  esa,mple  of  the  Weald. 
Realising  the  extensive  denndation  which 
moat  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  have  suf- 
fered, some  of  our  most  &r-Beeing  and  deep- 
tbinking  geologists  have  been  ImI  to  regard 
the  present  "  form  of  the  ground  "  ae  having 
resulted,  in  the  m^n,  fixtm  the  long-continued 
action  of  rain  and  rivers,  ice  and  snow;  frost 
and  thaw,  and  other  meteoric  or  sub-aerial 
agents.  Mr.  Kjuaban,  however,  maintains 
that  the  power  of  these  favourite  servants  of 
the  Bub-aerialists  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated \  and  the  purport  of  the  present  work 
IB  to  prove  this  pomt,  so  &r  at  least  as  the 
formation  of  valleys  is  concerned.  As  an  ■ 
experienced  field  geologist,  with  fine  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Einahan  commands  an  atten- 
tive hearing  from  the  school  which  he 
opposes. 

Without  for  a  moment  denying  that  sub- 
aerial  denuding  agents — or  "  denudanta  "  as 
he  conveniently  terms  them — have  had 
much  to  do  in  the  sculptnring  of  the  earth's 
surface,  Mr.  Kinahan  behoves  that  it  is  only 
in  conjunction  with  cracks  and  dislocations 
that  they  can  work  with  due  effect.  He 
asserts,  indeed,  that  most  valleys  are  directly 
connected  with  faults  and  fissures,  and  be> 
lievea  that  "  a  valley  or  hollow  could  seldom 
have  been  carved  out  nnless  there  were 
cracks,  minor  joints,  or  other  shrinkage- 
fissures,  in  wlucb  one  or  other  of  the 
different  denudants  could  work."  No  one, 
we  presume,  will  deny  that  the  special 
direction  in  which  a  given  denndant  haa 
acted  may  have  been  originally  determined 
by  a  crack  or  fissure.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
asked  whether  Mr.  Einahan  does  not  grow 
too  bold  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  but 
for  the  existence  of  faults,  joints,  and  other 
ehrinkage-fiasnres,  very  few,  if  any,  valleys 
could  have  acquired  their  present  form."  It 
is  true  that  the  direction  of  a  valley  may 
coincide  with  that  of  a  fault,  as  ia  well  seen 
in  onr  own  valley  of  the  Thames,  where  the 
river,  below  London,  seems  to  flow  for  milea 
along  the  line  of  such  a  dislocation.  Yet  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases 
rivers  and  valleys  run  directly  athwart  the 
dislocations  or  faults,  cutting  tbrongh  the 
country  with  singular  impartiality  to  the 
present  position  of  the  strata.  "For  one 
valley  which  happens  to  run  along  the  line 
of  a  dislocation,  there  are,  I  dare  say,"  says 
Professor  Geikie,  "  fifty  or  a  hundred  which 
do  not."  And  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  Conybeare,  in  refuting  De  Luc,  bore 
similar  testimony,  when  he  affirmed  that 

"  in  a  great  majority  of  coses  (ninety-nine  out  of 
the  hundred  at  least)  the  strata  are  regularly 
found  in  the  continuation  of  their  planes,  when- 
ever and  however  these  planes  ore  cut  by  the 
valleys.  The  only  excepted  cases  are,  when  the 
direction  of  the  vnlley  coincides  with  that  of  a 
fault,  or  dislocation  and  Buheidence  of  the  strata^ 
and  thett  are  of  the  very  rarest  occurrenee." 

But  whether  we  fully  assent  to  Mr. 
Kinaban's    proposition    or    not,  we  must 
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admit  oar  isdebtednese  to  bim  for  calliof; 
attention  to  a  phctse  of  the  subject  ivttich, 
in  oar  eamestDesa  to  realiae  tbe  effects  of 
denudation,  nay  have  been  nndnly  neglected. 
It  is  poeaible  to  dwell  upon  one  side  of 
a  qnesticn  nntil  one's  power  to  discnes 
the  other  becomes  atrophied.  In  tbe 
preEient  case,  as  naoal,  a  sound  conclosion 
can  only  be  reached  by  keeping  both 
sides  of  the  qnestioo  steadi^  in  view.  The 
crost  of  the  earth  is  solicited  by  forces  acting 
both  from  within  and  firom  withoat,  and  its 
piee^it  form  represents  the  reenltant  of  these 
two  sets  of  actions ;  but  it  becomes  a  delioate 
problem  to  determine  the  precise  valae  of 
each  component.  Possibly  some  of  the  sub- 
aerialists  may  have  given  too  great  a  power 
to  external  erosion,  while  the  present  author, 
in  seeking  to  correct  these  extreme  views, 
appears  to  have  given  undue  prominence  to 
the  action  of  inttmisl  disturbances.  But  at 
any  rate  Mr.  Kinahan  has  distinguished 
himself  by  boldly  advocating  at  the  present 
day,  and  in  the  face  of  a  rising  school,  views 
which  many  of  the  younger  geologists  may 
have  been  taught  to  r^ard  as  decidedly 
old-fashioned.  F.  W.  Budleb. 


LATEST  KBEUBCHES  ON  THE    MlfiGLnNaENLIGD. 

Vie  Fonchitagon  iiber  dot  Niebelungeniiod  seii 
Kofi  Lachntemn.  Eine  gekronte  Preis- 
schrift.  Von  Dr.  Hermann  Fischer. 
(Leipng :  F.  C.  W.  Togel,  1874.) 
Wb  wish  there  were  many  more  works  of 
this  kind  prodaced  in  Germany,  where  phi- 
lology threatens  to  bnry  itself  in  a  mass  of 
microscopic  detaila,  wnich  grows  year  by 
year,  and  is  often  very  difficult  of  access, 
scattered  as  it  is  through  innumerable 
periodicals  and  university  programmes. 
Such  r&itm^a  are  of  especial  value  to  non- 
German  students,  who  naturally  wish  to  keep 
np  with  the  latest  results  of  German  philo- 
logy, without,  however,  making  it  their  spe- 
cisJity.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
sul^ect  of  more  general  interest  for  all  Ten- 
tonic  philolo^ta  and  antiquaries  than  the 
origin,  authorship,  and  textual  criticism  of 
that  noble  epic  Uie  Nibelnngenlied. 

As  Dr.  Fischer  says,  every  investigation  on 
the  poem  must  he  based  on  that  of  the 
manuBcnpts  and  their  relation  to  one  ano- 
ther. Passing  over  the  less  important,  there 
are  three  MSB.  of  primary  importance  for 
critical  purposes.  These  are  the  famous  trio 
A,  B,  and  0,  Of  these  the  most  complete, 
as  regards  the  number  of  stanzas,  and  the 
most  careful  in  its  readings,  is  C,  B  has  a 
considerable  number  of  stanzas  less  than  C, 
but  is  a  very  good  and  old  manuscript.  A, 
lastly,  omits  a  still  larger  number  of  stanzas, 
and  is  very  carelessly  and  inaccurately 
written,  Theqneationnatnrally  arises,  which 
of  the  three  MSS.  gives  the  original,  or  at 
least  the  oldest  t«xt  of  the  poem  V  The  his- 
tory and  oritioism  of  the  various  existing 
theories  given  by  Dr.  Fischer  is,  |>erhaps, 
the  most  instructive  and  interesting  chapter 
of  his  essay. 

The  first  attempt  at  systematic  criticism 
was  made  by  Karl  lAchmfuin,  lAchmann's 
fundamental  principle  in  text  criticism  was, 
instead  of  collecting  from  all  the  MSS.  at 
random  whatever  seemed  to  fit  best  into  the 


context — up  till  his  time  the  only  method 
followed — to  ascertain  first  of  all  the  relation 
of  the  MSS,  to  one  another,  and  having 
thus  selected  a  few  of  the  best,  to  found  his 
text  on  them,  and  disregard  the  variations 
of  the  inferior  MSS.,  because,  even  if  im- 
provements, these  variations  are  probably 
mere  conjectural  emendations  of  a  niuch 
older  error,  and  have  therefore  no  valoe 
whatever  as  documentary  evidence.  The 
soundness  of  these  principles  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged ;  but  we  must  oonsider 
Lachmaon's  application  of  them  to  the 
manuscript  question.  It  must,  however, 
first  be  understood  that  with  Lachmaon  this 
question  was  essentially  bound  up  with  bis 
celebrated  "  liedertheorie."  According  to 
this  theory,'  twenty  popular  ballads  were 
patched  together  into  a  whole  about  1210, 
giving  the  present  text  A  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied.  Bat  this  compilation  was  still  very 
defective,  and  showed  clearly  the  traces  of 
its  patchwork  origin.  A  seoond  editor  un- 
dertook, therefore,  to  polish  and  improve 
the  work,  and  gave  us  text  B.  Even  this 
revision  was  not  up  to  the  mark,  and  not 
till  the  editor  of  C  took  it  in  band  was  the 
poem  fused  into  a  complete  whole.  All  this 
\a  clearly,  as  Dr.  Fischer  remarks,  reasoning 
in  a  circle :  A  must  be  the  best  text,  if  the 
ballad  theoiy'  is  proved  ;  while  the  ballad 
theory  itself  is  based  on  the  defectiveness 
and  inferiority  of  A  ! 

The  first  openly  to  renounce  his  allegiance 
to  Lacbnmnn's  theory  was  Adolf  Holtzmann. 
Holtzmann's  principle  of  selection  is  directly 
opposed  to  Lachmann's,  nam.ely,  that  tbe 
most  complete  and  the  best  text  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  the  genoine  one;  while  Lach- 
mann's ballad  theory,  as  we  see,  leads  him  to 
the  assumption  that  "  the  worse  the  manu- 
script, the  more  genuine  the  text,"  Holtz- 
mann's  standard  text  is  therefore  0.  He 
supports  his  arguments  by  a  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  the  .various  readings  and 
metrical  peculiarities  of  the  difierent  tozts, 
and  shows  that  tbe  text  of  A,  like  the  MB. 
itself,  is  altogether  later  and  more  eormpt 
than  that  of  B  and  C — in  short,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  B  and  C  can  be  de- 
scended from  A,  which  must  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  slovenly  modemisataonof  tbe 
orii^nal  text,  preserved  almost  unaltered 
inC. 

These  investigations  made  aprofonnd  sen- 
sation in  tbe  philological  world  of  Germany. 
Iiachmann's  school,  beaded  by  Karl  Uullen- 
hoff,  to  whom  any  criticism  of  Lachmann's 
views  was  rank  treason,  attacked  HoltEmann 
with  the  most  nnmeasnred  vituperation,  and 
were  answered  by  him  with  equal  vigour 
but  more  dignity.  The  confaoversy  was 
carried  on  for  many  years  with  truly  German 
ferocity,  tiQ  a  new  theory  arose,  which 
seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  reconcile  tbe 
two  extreme  views  of  Lachmann  and  Holtz- 
mann.  The  chief  representative  of  this  new 
school  is  Karl  Bartsch,  preceded  by  Pasch 
and  Pfeiffer. 

The  results  of  their  investigations  are  fully 
to  confirm  Holtzmann's  conclusions  as  to  the 
inferiority  of  A  to  the  other  two ;  but  C  is 
shown  to  be  decidedly  more  modem  than  B. 
From  internal  evidence  Bartsch  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  staneas  which  are 
found  oniy  in  C  are  later  additions,  while 


those  omitted  in  A  only  are  genuine.     Bnfc  H 
is  at  the  same  time  dear  that  all  tbe  threes 
j)ite  of  their  difi'erent  critical  valae,  »r« 
independent  recensions  of  a   common   ori- 
ginal ;  they  are  not  copies  of  one  another. 
Important  hsht  is  thrown  on  the  wb<de 
leetion    of   the    origin    of  the  poem    by 
Mtsch's  metrical  investigations,  eepeciany 
of  the  rhymes.     It  is   impossible  to  ezrter 
into  details,  but  the  general  result  is    that 
the    Nibehugenlied   was  originally  vrritten 
not  in  tbe  strict  rhymes  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  in  amotiwnees. 

Pfeifier's  theory  as  to  the  authoralnp  ot 
the  poem  now  comes  into  the  foreground. 
His  arguments  were  these.  The  Nihelnn- 
genlied  is  not  written  in  the  regular  four-foot 
epio  metre  in  which  the  lines  mn  on  con- 
tmuoualy,  but  in  an  artificial  metre  divided 
into  stanzas — in  short,  iu  a  lyrio  meti^. 
Now,  there  are  poems  preserved  of  on* 
Knrenberger,  who  flourished  about  1149, 
written  in  the  identical  metre  of  the  Nib^ 
lungenlied,  assonanoee  and  all.  Further,  tliae 
was  a  Btaict  law  in  Qerman  lyrie  poetry,  tint 
whoever  invented  a  new  "  ton "  or  Irnc 
metre,  had,  as  it  were,  the  copyright  vS  it, 
and  no  other  poet  was  entitled  to  compoae  in 
it.  There  is  also  evidence  to  show  that  tins 
pruunple  applied  fally  to  epio  poetry  as  w^lL 
The  inference  is  plain :  KiirenhergOT  was  tbe 
author  of  the  Nibelangenlied,  This  tho- 
roughly satisfactory  theory  is  now  vw 
generally  accepted  in  Germany,  altboi^ 
many  still  r^ard  it  with  distrost,  while 
others,  chiefly,  of  oonrse,  those  who  still  on- 
bold  the  views  of  Laohmann,  dissent  from  it 
entirely. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketoh  of  these  renarkabie 
eoutrovrasies,  in  which  the  whole  strw^th 
of  philological  Germany  was  put  fortti,  and 
the  foundation  laid  of  a  scientific  treatment 
of  literary  questtons  generally.  All  wlto  ' 
take  an  interest  in  tbe  subject  ehcnld 
study  Dr,  Fischer's  masterly  snmmary.  Nor  ' 
is  its  interest  exclusively  Germanic  :  HoBoerie 
students  especially  would  find  many  instmv 
tive  analogies,  Hbnxt  Swbef. 


SCIBSrCE  NOTES. 


utertt. — A  wok  under  the  above  tatte  has  jast 
sf^enred,  and  we  lewn  from  it*  prehoe  that  it 
has  been  compiled  hy  Hr.  Soott,  under  instnic- 
tioDS  from  the  Meteorolomcsi  Oommittee,  to  t«- 
place  in  some  way  Sir  H.  James's  bvtrMctioittf 
which  have  now  been  fur  some  time  out  of  print. 
The  first  portion  of  tiie  book,  referrimr  to  the 
Baremeter,  is  almost  identical  with  the  Board  «f 
Trade  Barottutar  Mamud  (187.1},  hot  the  matter 
has  bean  reamaged.  The  latter  part,  more  than 
half  the  bo(^,  M&iriDg  to  the  ottwr  ijulriuncnts  . 
and  obsenatdons,  haa  been  newly  compiled,  and 
in  it  are  described  the  various  forms  of  ther- 
mometers and  hygrometera,  and  (Jie  measurenielit 
of  rain,  evapomtiou,  wind  and  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, with  some  remarks  on  weathar  ohsem- 
tiouB,  sad  explanationH  of  the  armbok  tbr  recording 
them  }nopoasd  hy  Ute  Vienna  Heteorokoical  On- 
great.  Tne  appaodices  oontain  bodw  oI  the  most 
useful  taUss  for  meteoralogical  reduetionB,  msny 
of  which  have  been  specUUy  ealoiilaCsd.  Ibay 
are  aa  follows : — 

A.  CorrecCicm  of  Barometen  for  tampentnra, 

B.  „  „  sltitudfi,  forresdinga 
of  SO  and  ST  inches  reapectlvetj,  and  up  to 
hrigfats  of  1,&00  fM, 
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CoDTenioD  of  inehM  to  inilliniMTm,  and  tict  vert&, 
„        Paris  llnw  to  Boglfsh  inches. 
„        Ceotlgnds  degreM  to  Fahrsaheii, 

and  «to  i«r*J. 

„        lUftnmnT  to  FahreBheit. 

„        inche*  to  miUinkTM  and  vice  t>ir*it, 

fbr  rain   BaaaonmenU.      Tbeaa 

laat  tablM  ate  baaad  on  tlie  rala- 

tion  of  tba  iaeli  to  ths  mitte  at 

Ikt  tamt  iimparatart,  aa  given  in 

the  Fifth  Sapoit  of  tha  Standards 

DepaitmMit. 

rhese  ImtructioDi  in  no  war  aim  at  inpplTii^ 

)  place  of  a  t«xt  hook  of  Meteorolc^,  faavinir 

it  few  alluaioua  to  aaj  theoriM  of  otmoRpherical 

lenomena ;  but  aa  we  aea  fixna  the  prelace  that 

vera!  gentlemen  have  lent  a  hand  in  ita  pro- 

iction,  it  aiKj  b«  hoped  tluit  it  will  prove  luefnl, 

the  abeenoa  of  any  irotk  of  the  Mine  kind  in 

Tk4  Quarterfy  WtaUur  .Hsporf.— The  fourth 
id  conclndiag  part  for  the  ^eor  1S78  haa  Just 
peared,  and  in  one  reapeet  it  difTen  materially 
nu  any  of  its  predeceaaon.  It  containe  the  firit 
italraent  of  the  publicaidon  of  TetnmBfromiiddi- 
iDnl  stationi  in  th«  Bntish  Isles. 
The  Pennanent  Oommlttee  of  the  Vienna 
jngreaa  in  their  report,  which  was  noticad  in  the 
CADSKi  of  May  1,  pnraosed  two  schemes  forthe 
iblication  of  detailed  otiMrTatioDB  and  of  mean 
suits  i^Bpectively,  tmm  stations  of  the  second 
rder.  The  Meteorological  Conuuittee  haTe,  in 
Bcordance  with  this  leconuneadation,  made  the 
smmencemeDt  afpubHsliing  fueh  retnnis  as  were 
I  the  ofScB  for  1873,  Tis,,  the  actual  observations 
'I  Parsodtown  taken  thrice  a  day,  and  mean 
aulta  for  Dublin,  Durham,  Hull,  Sandwick  and 
Mham  Harbour.     Itmay,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 

Irematnra  to  introduce  a  uniform  scheme  of 
icfttion,  while  the  methods  of  observation  in 
tferent  conntries  ate  so  dive^eot  as  is  now  the 
«e ;  but  anjone  who  has  ever  tried  to  collect 
imatologicai  data  trma  the  several  imblications 
m  existing  in  Europe  mint  huve  been  atrtick 
ith  the  advantage  which  would  be  gained  if  at 
ast  ncifonnity  in  theamuigementofthecolumni 
1  the  pages  could  be  attained.  This  at  least  is 
le  point  which  tliie  Permanent  Committee  have 
riven  to  ensure,  in  the  hope  that  uniformity  in 
ore  important  matten  will  follow. 
Tlt«  Ute  of  WeatUr  Jl£^t.—Mi.  Parkinson, 
aster  of  the  Hi^h  School  of  Heli^land,  has 
lae  good  seffriee  in  presentinD'  us  with  Captain 
vfimeyar's  Vrjledmiif  tUl  Brntytttlun  ttf  det 
tlearoliiffMe  liaittiU  iaglig*  Vejrmtddelelttr  in 
Sennan  dress,  entitled  Wetttrttudim,  in  which 
is  br  mora  iutsUigible  than  in  its  native  Danish, 
le  pamphlet  does  not  um  at  giving  rules  for 
recasting  weather,  but  sim^  contains  twelve 
arts,  exemplifying  typical  pbaies  of  weather 
er  Xorth-westem  Europe,  with  a  general  ac- 
int  of  the  broad  principles  on  which  »uch  charts 
I  to  be  interpreted,  to  whic:h  an  appended 
cial  ronarks  on  each  sevenl  chart,  with  some 
ice  of  the  indications  which  it  gives  of  the 
Kther  likely  to  ensue  next  day  &om  the  condi~ 
a»  indicated  on  the  chart. 


is  announoed  that  there  is 
Mion  appointed  by  the  French  Government  to 
[aire  into  the  Meteorological  Otganisations  of 
icoontry.     It  maybe  remembered  that  when 

Verrier  returned  to  the  Obeervatoire  on  the 
ith  of  Delaunay,  Mariri  Dnvy  was  charged  with 
I  direction  of  the  oheervatory  of  Montsonris, 
i  instructod  to  confine  his  reaeerchea  to  the 
tenrology  of  the  Dfpartement  de  hi  Seine, 
ile  Chorke  Saints  -  uUire  Deville,  who  hsd 
£d  the  last-named  observatory  into  being,  and 
I  been  its  director,  was  appointed  Inipeetor- 
leral  of  Meteorological  Stations  in  France,  a 
t  totally  independent  of  the  Observstoire  and 

chief.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
u^ments  will  result  hom  this  new  enquiry. 


SaroTneMcal  Dfprtuiov. — We  leam  from  the 
SditAurffh  Qmrrmt  of  July  13,  that  Hr.  Robert 
Tennent,  who  has  for  a  kn^  time  been  eoUectifig 
statistics  on  the  ^namies  of  Met«orok^,  has 
read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edhiborgh  on  the  reason  of  barometrical  depres- 
sions taking  an  easterly  course  over  these  islands, 
and  on  the  fact  of  their  containing  in  themselves  a 
sedf-moving  power.  It  is  impossible  from  a  n 
paper  abstiact  of  a  ptper  to  do  ^ostdce  to,  or  < 
to  follow  the  train  of  reasoning.  The  authcff 
mpean  to  attach  most  weight  to  the  difference  in 
the  rates  of  motion  of  the  several  strata  of  air, 
and  the  elTect  which  is  produced  by  their  influx 
towards  the  legiou  of  Mrometrical  depression. 
He  further  points  out  that  the  barometer  can  only 
measure  the  trae  vertical  pressure  of  the  column 
overhead  whtti  that  column  is  in  perfect  rest. 

Origin  of  Qtld  m  Winter. — In  regard  of  the 
effects  of  upper  currents  on  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  Dr.  Hsnn,  in  the  number  of 
the  Austrian  Journal  for  Meteorology  for  JuIt  I, 
draws  attentioa  to  tlte  eirenmetance,  that  while 
meteorologists  almost  universally  attribute  the 
inteiise  cold,  which  appears  locally  in  winter,  ».g., 
at  the  centre  of  anticyelones,  to  the  descent  of 
chilled  air  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  at  soch 
times  of  intense  CoM  the  diminntion  of  tMnpsia-. 
ture  in  a  vertical  direction  is  much  less  rapid  than 
in  summer,  and  that  in  feet  the  stations  at  a  high 
level  sre  warmer  than  those  bdow,  so  that  the 


much  greater  influence  of  horizontal  currents  than 
of  vertical,  and  remarks  that  while  for  many 
years  the  latter  were  entirely  ignored,  it  is  an 
equally  grave  error  to  attribute  eveiything  to  their 
agency. 

Bainfaa  of  t\t  British  isfrft,— Professor  Raulio 
has  published  in  the  same  number  of  the  Austrian 
Jounial  a  review  of  Symons'  British  Kainioll  iat 
the  decade  1861-70,  which  ia  very  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  nothing  of  the  bind  has  been  attempted 
in  our  own  country.  He  shows  that  ths  whole 
United  Kingdom  fells  under  the  classification  of 
Sping  and  Summer  relatively  dr^ ;  Autumn  wet ; 
though  this  is  slightly  modihed  in  some  districts. 
The  paper  concludes  with  some  seasonal  tables 
for  about  forty  stations,  some  of  which  are  hardly 
recognisable,  the  orthography  of  their  names 
having  been  beyond  the  powers  of  German  com- 


Or^in  ofTroTiJm. — In  the  number  of  JfonvttUt 
MitforologiquM  for  June  we  find  a  discussion  on 
the  above  suVgect.'  M.  Benou  having  laid  before 
the  Meteorological  Society  an  extract  from  a 
memoir  by  Monge  on  the  causes  of  the  principal 
meteorological  phenomena,  published  in  1790, 
in  which  he  attributes  the  formation  of  trombes 
and  whiriwinds  to  the  friction  between  two  cur- 
rents of  air  flowing  in  opposite  directions.  These 
views  were  opposed  by  M.  Oonat^  and  others  as 
insnfficaent  to  account  for  the  actions  observed. 

FetitiUwN  of  T^mnslt.— The  number  of  the 
Austrian  Journal  for  July  16  contains  a  reprint 
from  a  Swiss  journal,  Zhe  BiieHhahn,  of  a  paper 
by  Herr  BiUwiller,  "On  the  Ventilation  of  the 
St.  Oothard  Tunnel  from  a  Meteorological  Point 
of  View."  He  points  out  that,  when  areas  of  de- 
pression advance  to  the  Alps  from  the  north  or 
south,  it  is  well  known  that  great  differences  of 
pnssnre  exist  between  the  two  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  ultimately  equilibrium  is  restored 
by  the  relatively  compressed  air  forcing  its  way 
over  the  peases  as  a  violent  "  Fdhn."  It  ia  shown 
by  the  observations  at  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel 
that  the  difierenoe  of  preaeore  which  exists  be~ 
tween  them  sometimes  amounts  to  three  milli- 
metres. This  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a 
terrific  storm  if  the  mountain  did  not  intervene. 
The  piercing  of  the  tunnel  will  aiTord  a  direct 
path  for  the  air ;  and  so  it  may  be  expected  that 


the  ventilation  of  the  tunneL  and  possibly  even 
the  service  of  the  trains,  will  he  serionaly  aSisctsd 
by  the  eiment  of  air  generated. 

Theory  of  Stormt.^K  new  contribution  to  the 
science  of  Dynamical  Meteorology  has  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  a  work  of  343  pages,  by  Professor 
W.  Blasins,  entitled  Storm*:  t/Ktr  Nature,  Cla»- 
gijtcation,  and  Lava ;  with  the  Meant  of  prtdietimf 
(Awn  by  their  JStniodiMenft  the  CJmdt  (Phila- 
delphia: Porter  and  Ooatea).  In  this  the  author 
propounds  a  new  theory  for  storms  in  the  colUsion 
of  the  equatorial  and  polar  currente,  discarding  on 
the  one  hand  the  cyclonic,  and  on  the  other  the  cen- 
tripetal, explanation  of  their  origin  as  proposed  n- 
spectivelybjRedfieldandEspy.  Professor  Blasiui 
is,  as  may  be  guessed  from  his  naine,aGennaii,  and 
so  hii  style  in  En^iah  betrays  his  birth,  oitd  ha 
qnotea  Gemum  works  in  preference  to  Eo^ish 
ones.  In  some  of  his  definitions  he  is  too  reviv 
Intionaiy,  not  to  say  mistaken.  Thus,  he  speahs  of 
only  three  ^pe-forms  of  cknid,  "  cumnlua,  "  stiB- 
toa,"  and  "conus,"  of  which  t^  seocmd  earn' 
spends  to  Howard's  "cinD-atZBitna,"aiidis  in  no 
seaee  a  "  gronnd  fog,"  while  his  "  conus  "  is  the 
thoped  elo«d  accompanying  tornadoes.  He 
■  '    -    -      •     file    "    '"       — ^-' -' 


to  be  uie  Eq)^h  equivalent 
foe  the  German  "granpel,''  and  he  ecmibunds 
Dovr*  in  Norway  with  Dover  in  Et^hnd, 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  has  lud  hokl 
of  a  weak  point  in  the  eluun  of  modem  n^ 
teorologieal  reasoning  in  tbefect  that  aeeoading 
to  the  iCTijlonic  theory  it  annot  be  explained  why 
the  difiersttt  sides  of  a  supposed  circular  atom 
are  so  unequally  developed  in  thsas  latitudea. 

He  diviuee  storms  into  two  claseea,  north-east 
or  winter  storms,  and  south-east  or  summer 
storms,  and  while  there  is  undoubtedly  mucll 
weight  in  his  wotds,  it  is  evident  that  his  experi- 
ence has  of  late  years  been  exclusively  gamed 
from  a  study  of  the  weather  in  the  very  excejH 
tionol  climate  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  contrast  of  cold  land  and 
a  warm  ocean  current  sweeping  along  the  coast  at 
a  short  distance. 

Space  win  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  notice 
of  tbe  entire  theory  propounded,  but  we  expect 
that  the  work  will  give  rise  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion.  Its  broad  features  ore,  that 
storms  arise  from  the  collision  of  the  equatorial 
and  polar  currents ;  and,  that  the  barometrical  de- 
preesion  is  only  a  secondary  efi*eet  of  this  collision, 
and  not  ths  original  exciting  cause  of  the  storm. 


In  1807  the  geological  exploration  of  the  Colony 
of  British  Gmona  was  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Sawkins,  who  had  long  been 
connected  with  the  West  Indian  Surveys.  Soon 
afterwards  the  direction  of  the  work  fell  upon 
Mr.  C.  B.  Brown,  a  young  geologist  who  had 
been  trained  on  the  Survey  of  Jamaica.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  thst  tbe  difficulties  of  the 
work  were  by  no  means  incoosiderable :  the  country 
was  but  sparsely  peopled ;  the  topogra^ieal  map* 
were  defective ;  a  large  part  ot  the  surface  was 
obscured  by  dense  forests  ;  and  the  survey  waa 
interrupted  at  seasons  by  heavy  tropical  rains.  In 
fees  of  theee  obstacles,  however,  Mr,  Brown 
snccesshillv  carried  out  his  work,  and  the  results 
his  exploration  have  just  been  officially  pub- 
lished in  the  shape  of  a  fine  volume  on  The  Oeo- 
ioyy  of  Britiih  Oviana.  This  memoir  commence 
with  a  general  description  of  the  phyneal,  strati- 
graphical,  and  economic  geology  of'^the  colony, 
id  this  is  followed  by  a  series  of  detailed  reports 
I  cerUun  districts  which  hod  been  specially 
:amined.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  geologi- 
cal map  and  a  sheet  of  sections,  chromo-litho- 
graphed.  Although  the  report  gives  an  excellent 
ontune  of  the  structure  of  tne  country,  it  does  not 
profess  to  ent«r  into  details,  except  in  spe4nal 
cases ;  indeed,  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  er''~~ 
colony  would  be  a  verv  expensive,  tedious 
almost  unnecessary  work. 
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THE  ACADEMT. 


[AnQUBT  ?,  1875. 


It  hu  long  been  known  thtA  a  combuBtible 
Bchiat,  whicli  oceun  in  beds  on  the  lianks  of  the 
RivOT  Hhtm;,  in  TMnumia,  is  nuKte  tip  in  great 
m«aaure  of  minute  diecoid  bodies.  Tbege  discs 
were  examined  in  1803  hj  Frofeseor  Oliurch,  wbo 
found  them  to  conugt  of  a  definite  chemical  com- 

gund,  which  he  then  termed  Tasmanite.  Mr. 
T.  Newton,  of  the  Geological  Survej,  having  in* 
vestigated  the  micioicopic  structure  of  Xaamanile, 
has  publiahed  tha  reaulla  of  his  studies  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Otoloffieal  Magadne.  The 
discs  apjiear  to  be  compresaed  eais,  and  aie  pro- 
Ixiblj  either  the  aporea  or  the  Bpomngia  of  some 
lycopodiaceoiu  plant.  Aa  thej  are  undoubtedly 
vei^table  atructuraa,  Mr.  Newton  pTopoees  to 
diatinguiah  the  ptaot  which  yielded  them  under 
the  name  of  Tatmanita  punetatut.  Saccular 
bodies,  umilar  to  thoaa  of  Taamanite,  occur 
abundantly  in  the  B>«alled  "  white  coal "  of  New 
South  W^. 

Lr  the  laat  number  of  the  ZeittArift  dtr 
dtuttehen  ffMhaiiehen  Qti^ltdtaft,  Dr.  0.  F^rt- 
nuint«l  haa  caQed  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
NSggtrathia  /oftoM  (Stbg.)  in  the  coal-measures 
of  Upper  Silesia.  Hitherto,  thia  species  has  be^ 
foond  only  in  Bohemia,  and  the  present  diacoveiy 
ia  of  interest,  rinoe  it  servea  to  fix  the  horizon  of 
the  deposit  in  which  it  occura.  Dr.  Feiatmantel 
offera  some  critical  remarks  on  the  roTiaioa  of  the 
genua ;  he  believes  that  most  of  the  species 
nferred  to  NSggtrathia  should  be  placed  lo  the 
genus  Oordaita,  and  he  proposes  to  nirm  the  two 
geoeia  into  a  separate  &mily  of  cycads  to  be 
called  Xofffferathuae, 

Ths  United  States  Qeological  Survey  of  the 
Western  Territories,  under  Vz.  Havden,  deserves 
to  be  complimented  on  the  issue  of  an  admirable 
monograph  on  the  cretaceous  flora  of  these  terri- 
tories, by  Professor  Leo  'Leaqaereuz.  The  leaf- 
bearing  beds  which  have  yielded  these  remains 
belong  to  the  Dakota  group,  and  extend  throuB-h 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Ransoa.  These  Dakota  beds, 
which  are  of  Upper  Orefaoeous  age,  and  probably 
of  marine  origin,  repose  directly  on  Upper  Oar- 
boniferous  or  rather  Permo-carboniferous  rocks, 
and  are  in  turn  overlain  by  deposits  of  Eocene 
age.  No  fewer  than  136  species  of  plants,  referred 
to  seventy-two  genera,  have  been  obtained  irom 
the  leaf-bearing  strata.  It  is  notable  that  the 
Dakota  flora  is  separated  by  remarkable  diflerencee 
from  the  Oolitic  fiora ;  in  &ct,  the  Dakota  beds 
have  yielded  only  five  cryptt^ams,  six  species  of 
conifers,  a  single  species  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
cycads,  and  two  monocotyledons  ;  all  the  rest  are 
dicotylsdons,  includmg  representatives  of  each  of 
the  three  great  divisions  of  this  class.  Among  the 
more  notable  genera  may  be  mentioned  Liquid- 
ambar,  Saasamu,  Liriodeudron,  Uenispermum, 
Saliz,  PopuluB,  &e.  The  memoir  is  illustrated  by 
some  capital  lith(^;iapha  representing  the  more 
important  species  in  the  Dakota  flora. 

lit  describing  the  sequence  of  the  Oolitic  rocks 
Bear  Ahleni,  in  Hanover,  Herr  Struckmsnn  has 
called  attention  to  the  oecnrrence  of  Erogyra 
virguUt  in  the  Ooralline  Oolite,  or  Ooral  Bag,  of 
this  locality,  where  it  is  associated  with  Tars- 
hratvia  humeraiU  and  Shynchoiulla  pinjpat.  The 
intereat  of  the  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
well-known  Exogyra  had  not  been  previously 
found  on  a  lower  horiion  than  that  of  the 
Eimeridge  Olay.  Stnickmann's  paper  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Zeitachnft  of  the  Berlin 
Geological  Society. 

Unhex  the  name  of  Antu  Fin»ch\  M.  Van 
Beneden  has  described  a  new  fossil  bird  irom  the 
Eamschlaugh  Gave,  in  the  Province  of  Otago. 
This  New  Zealand  duck  probably  became  ex- 
tinct at  the  same  time  with  the  Dxnomii. 

Some  time  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  dis- 
ooveiy  of  the  remuns  of  palaeozoic  amphibia  in 
France,  and  remarked  that  M,  Uaudry  had  de- 
scribed some  of  them  under  the  generic  name  of 
SalamttndrMa,  It  was  afterwards  found,  however, 


that  this  name  had  been  previouslv  applied  by 
H.  Dabowski  to  some  living  salamanders  in 
Eastern  Siberia.  Hence,  when  M.  Gaudry  re- 
cently brought  the  subject  before  the  Geolo^cai 
Society  of  France,  he  proposed  to  substitute 
for  SiUamandrMa  the  name  Fretriton,  and  de- 
scribed the  new  fossil  as  P.  pOrolei. 

Wb  understand  that  a  fine  specimen  of  the  long- 
fiioed  ox  (Sm  bmgtfrotu)  nas  recently  been 
found  in  the  excavations  which  are  being  made 
near  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  extension 
of  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  fossil  was 
saaociated  with  other  mammalian  remains,  in- 
cluding human  bones ;  and  it  ia  rejKtrted  that  one 
of  the  workmen  obtained  a  flint  implement  from 
the  same   excavation.     The   section  which  is  at 

? resent  exposed,  shows  the  old  bed  of  the 
'hemes,  resting  on  London  Olay,  and  crowded 
in  parts  with  liesh-water  shells,  such  as  Bithynia 
tmtacuiata.  It  is  notable  that  many  of'^the 
valves  of  Unto  ^tctorum  aie  coated  with  a  thick 
tufaceous  deposit  of  carbonate  of  calcium. 

Sbvbbal  works  have  recentiy  been  isaued  bj  the 
Geological  Survey,  including  a  valuable  memoir 
on  the  Oeol<^  of  Rutland,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Judd, 
and  a  capital  guide  to  the  (^Iwy  of  London 
and  ita  neighbourhood,  by  Mr,  W.  Wnitaker.  We 
hope  to  examine  these,  and  some  other  Survey 
publicfttions,  in  detail  on  a  future  occasion. 


Pula :  Jul;  ST,  ISIS. 
The  study  of  the  art  and  genius  of  Japan,  what  ia 
called  here  U  Jnponumt,  makes  marked  progresB  in 
Fiance.  I  am  very  proud  of  it  because  if  I  did 
not  ^ve  the  flrst  impulse  to  the  study,  I  at  least 
originated  the  word  for  it.  The  word  Japonism* 
was  written  for  the  first  time  in  tf  young  journal 
of  literature  and  poetry,  founded  and  supported 
by  the  well-known  group  of  Pamaman*.  I  had 
friends  in  it,  and  although  sot  a  poet  by  profes- 
sion, my  articlea  entitled  "  Le  Japoniame  "  were 
accepted,  and — I  may  write  this  without  conceit, 
since  tfae  SmutUtance  reckoned,  besides  its  con- 
tributors, about  one  hundred  and  tweutr  sub- 
scribers— they  obtained  so  much  success  that  the 
term  was  immediately  accepted.  My  object  was 
to  attract  public  attention  to  Japan,  and  thus 
promote  useful  essays  in  science,  criticism,  and 
art.  All  is  singular  and  delicious  in  this  country 
and  this  race :  the  poetry,  the  brevity  of  whicn 
contains  treasures  of  delicacy  concealed  under 
heaps  of  allusions ;  the  history,  which  is  chivalrous 
ana  romantic,  made  up  of  slaughter  and  of  love ; 
the  naintine,  which  is  brilliant ;  the  sculpture, 
whifm  ia  full  of  fine  obaervation  and  delicacy  ;  the 
art  of  working  metals  and  that  of  naanufacturing 
china,  which  have  been  carried  to  the  highest 
point  of  perfection ;  drawing  and  printing  in 
colours  managed  by  processes  of  which  we  are 
ignorant  in  Europe,  and  which  are  the  surest 
means  of  artistic  propaganda  among  the  popular 
classes.  Alt  this  is  well  worth  considering. 
The  influence  of  the  Japanese  albums  on  artists 
such  as  Ur.  Whistier,  and  such  as  those  among 
us  who  form  the  group  of  the  IntratmgtatO*  is 
manifest,  but  ite  action  upon  our  artists  who 
their  talent  to  manufacture  has  been 
.y ,  apparent.  For  some  years  past  our 
carpeU,  our  hangings,  our  wall-papeis,  our  furni- 
ture, our  table  service  have  been  deeigned 
and  executed  in  a  lighter  and  more  harmonious 
scale  of  colour.  I  think  it  very  important  for 
Weetem  nations  to  make  bright  homes  for  them- 
selves. It  is  a  practical  remedy  against  gloomy 
notions.  The  idea  of  evil  was  in  the  history  of 
the  first  human  families  associated  with  that  of 
darkness.  Prometheus  dealt  the  gods  a  fatal  blow 
by  giving  mortals  at  once  a  hearth  and  a  torch. 
For  my  part,  I  never  would  allow  my  littie  girls 
or  their  nurses  to  be  dressed  in  black.  They 
learnt  to  eat  out  of  common  china  platea  having 


apply    t 
equally  , 


R  simple  and  agreeable  design  on  a  white  ground. 
One  of  them,  whose  intelllgeuce  was  edorablT' 
aimple,  and  whom  I  had  the  intolerable  pain  of 
losing,  amused  henelf  from  the  first  dawn  of 
consciousness  by  looking;  at  those  flowers,  thoaa 
birds,  those  houses  punted  by  a  workman — s 
better  artiat  than  many  Academicians — with  as 
much  pleaaure  as  we  look  upon  a  painUng  1^ 
Engine  Delacroix  or  an  etehing  by  Charles 
USryon. 

TTie  study,  then,  is  (airly  started.  The 
formation  in  Paris  of  the  Society  of  Japaiie«e 
Studies  fbllowed  upon  the  Oongiesa  of  Orientalists 
which  took  place  two  years  ago.  This  Societv 
published  (at  Maisonneuve's)  a  first  volume  o'f 
reports  of  the  liveliest  intereet,  adorned  with  ex- 
planatory engravings.  Questions  of  history,  lin- 
guistics, geography,  the  arts,  &c.,  were  treated 
by  competent  men  in  notee  full  of  unpublished 
and  authenticated  beta. 

M.  I4on  de  Roany,  theleamedPresident  of  thia 
Sodety  of  Japanese'  Studies  (the  seat  of  which  U 
at  Paris,  20  Rue  Bonaparte)  has  just  publiahed  a. 
pamphlet  entitled  Loimg-Toa-Kouttg-Ngan,  or 
A  HuAand  under  n  Bdi.  It  is  a  translation  of 
the  original  text  of  a  Chinese  tale,  in  which  a 
wicked  bonze  forcibly  seduces  a  lady  and  throws 
her  husband  under  one  of  the  great  bells  of  iIm 
convent.  In  the  end  both  meet,  and  the  wicked 
bonze  is  decapitated.  The  woman,  having  beoi 
dishonoured,  shatters  her  head  against  ft  pillar  ; 
but  a  doctor  saves  her.  Then  the  husband  says  to 
the  judge ;  "  You  have  given  her  new  l>irth. 
There  is  therefore  an  eterwtl  breach  between  the 
present  and  the  past.  I  shall  take  her  to  me 
as  before.     I  shall  have  married  her  a  second 

This  pamphlet  in  fourteen  pagea  is  sold  by 
Maisonneuve.  A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Japanese  Studies,  M.  Paul  Oiy,  undertakes  a  series 
of  translations,  the  general  title  of  which  ia  the 
Manufacturing  Proceut*  of  the  JapantK.  It  begins 
with  the  tisn^tion  of  a  notice  which  isaddrecsed 
to  children  in  the  country  itself,  end  treats  of 
the  lac  tree.  The  Japanese,  even  more  than  the 
Chinese,  have  made  the  moat  varied  and  extra- 
ordinary use  of  the  gum  of  this  tree.  In  Japan, 
almost  all  the  mecea  of  wood  placed  outside  are 
lacquered.  When  the  Dutch  were  first  received 
by  the  Kmpeior  at  Myako,  they  thought  that  the 
whole  outside  of  the  palace  was  coated  with  gold. 
It  wae  lacquered  wood,  which  in  fact  shines 
with  the  gentie  brilliancy  of  dead  gold.  I  have 
seen  a  coloured  photograph  of  a  bric^  apaimioga 
torrent  in  a  wooded  spot.  This  bridge  islaequereil 
in  red.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  this 
red  erection  in  the  midat  of  wild  vmiure.  As  for 
the  lacquer  they  apply  to  household  artictes 
and  curiosities,  nothing  has  come  up  to  it  in 
ingenuity  and  distinction. 

M.  Paul  t^'s  pamphlet  (twenty  pages  of  text) 


is  adorned  with  a  quantity  of  woodcuts  reyrodi 
ing  the  drawings  of  the  original  treatise  with  t 


the 


most  scrupulous  fidelity,  it  gives  all  the  infonuft- 
tion  neeenary  to  Western  nations  desirous  of 
acclimatising  this  useful  tree.  It  is  sold  by  Ernest 
Leroux,  puluisher  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

M.  Blondel  has  also  published  at  B.  Leroux*s 
an  essay  upon  Jade,  that  hard  and  opaque  mate- 
rial called  Fit  by  tbe  Chinese,  and  which  they 
have  made  the  symbol  of  purity.  M.  Blondel,  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Fans,  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  in  one  of  my  previous  letters,  has  summed  up 
in  this  pamphlet  all  the  historical,  archaeological, 
and  literary  information  regarding  that  stone,  the 
value  of  wnich  is  all  the  greater  that  it  requires 
slow  and  minute  working.  Almost  all  the  jada 
used  by  the  Chinese  sculptors  comes  from  Khotan 
or  Yu-Thian,  a  town  which  forms  part  of  the  an- 
cient Chinese  Turliestan. 

But  the  principal  object  of  thia  exclusively 
Oriental  letter  is  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
translation  of  a  Japaneee  novel  just  publiahed 
by  M.  Francois  Tnirettini  of  Geneva.  (II.  Qeor|r, 
publisher;  1  voL  6vo,  pp.  180,  with  J^ianese  text 
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ipoeite  the  tnuBlatioii,  and  irith  foui  &c8imilee 

'  original  aiufnviaga.) 

is.  Fnufois  lomttiiil  haa  alNadv  published, 

1871,  the  fimt  psrt  of  the  Seika  Mcnogatari, 
natJTes  of  the  leudtJ  histoir  of  Japui  in  tlie 
rellth  centiuy.  It  containa,  first,  an  epiaoda  of 
8  great  war  of  the  two  powerful  faimliea,  the 
m  or  Mtnatnato,  against  tne  Ba  or  ZVnra,  who 
th  alternate  Bucceesee  and  rererMa  fought  for 
e  dignitj  of  T^koan.  It  is  almost  the  histoir  of 
-ur  Red  Rom  and  White  Bose.  The  epiaoM  ia 
armiiig,  full  of  grace  and  feeling.  It  ia  the  his- 
rj  ot  %  joung  darueuit  named  Hotolce  Gotcq, 
10  shows  herself  at  the  court  of  a  Doblenuui 
■ing  in  retirement  upon  hia  Mtatee.  She,  in 
ite  of  herself  supplants  the  favourite  01  Wan, 
ho  leaves  the  &ithleas  lord,  and  becomes  a 
uddhiat  nun.  The  lovely  Hotoke  Gozen,  her 
Bart  torn  b;  remorse  for  the  evil  caused  b;  her 
Ltal  beauty,  fliea  from  the  palace  one  night,  aeeira 
li  Wan  in  her  hermitage,  aaha  her  forgivenesa, 
id  remains  with  her  "  in  adoration  of  Biiddba." 
he  novel  is  deliciouslj  tender  and  original, 
mateurs  who  intelligently  cultivate  Japonism, 
lat  is,  who  try  to  understand  the  sabjects  which 
Korate  the  Japanese  curiosities,  and  who  at  the 
ime  time  seek  to  fathom  the  peycholrwy  of  so 
iteUujent  and-  so  senmtive  a  people,  will  find  in 
le  MeUta  Monogalari  a  great  nomber  of  facte  and 
otea.  The  msnners  of  the  great  lords,  at  once 
Tutal  and  senaual,  rude  and  refined,  correspond 
ingularly  with  those  of  our  French  feudality,  be- 
□re  the  invadon'  of  the  Italian  customs  which 
irooght  us  so  many  elements  of  corruption  and 
or  several  centuries  vitiated  our  nationa!  geniua, 

M.  Turrettim's  recent  translation  is  called 
tomait  et  Sa/iitti,  or  La  BtneorUre  ib  deux  nobUt 
iBurt ,  dani  ufu  ptmora  txitteaca,  TtoUBellM  toinet 
e  ce  monde  piniKtbia  expoliti  tur  nx  ftlUUet  d» 
araaent,pm-Iti<aeiTanefieo.  ThisIUuteiTanefico, 

fertile  Japanese  romance-writer,  who  answers 
mong  OUT  French  authors  to  the  school  of 
Jei^idre  Dmuas j)^«,  lived,  Ithink,  about  18S1. 
L  first  transUtion  in  KomaU  et  Sakkti  was 
Mued  at  Vienna,  in  1647,  by  Dr.  Pfitzmayer, 
rho  bad  the  ?ood  fortune  and  the  laudable 
udacity  to  begin,  almost  without  a  guide  and 
rithoat  a  lazicon,  the  translation  of  a  literature 
rhich  no  ane  dared  to  tackle.  Since  then  Japa- 
leae  studies  have  made  their  wa;rt  ^ut  it  is  just 

0  reserve  him  the  honour  of  having  lit  tlie  first 
Mtem  at  the  entrance  of  that  dark  road. 

In  1373,  M.  Ansebno  Severini,  of  Florence, 
nblished  a  new  and,  of  course,  more  exact  trans- 
ition of  this  same  novel,  in  Italian.  That  of  H. 
Wettini  initiates  us  more  closely  still  into  the 
itentions  of  the  original.  A  protace,  vhich  we 
an  only  mention,  ^vee  the  puolic  an  analysis  of 
he  difficulties  of  ul  aorta  over  which  European 
■panisen  stumble.  Sometimes  we  find  ourselves 
onfronted  with  Chineae  characters  diverted  from 
lieir  primitive  meaning:  sometimes  the  type  is 
nrcely  legible,  the  words  are  truncated  dter  a 
range  fashion,  the  punctuation  is  wanting, 
innlly,  there  exists  no  Dody  of  leiieogtaphy  con- 
intratmg  sll  the  explanations — they  are  less 
imeroua  tlian  is  believed— already  furnished  by 
«atises  in  difierent  languagee,  seldom  ikim  a 
lecially  literary  point  of  view,  and  always 
lied  with  aUuMons  and  double  meoninga.  It  is 
wtefore  to  be  -wished  that  worka  may  multiply — 
id^g  at  all  events  by  France,  a  numerous  public 
ncatiently  experts  them. 

The  -Sir  Screent,  Neie  Sceaet' of  thit  PenAeAU 
Vorld,  open,  like  the  Seika  Monogatari,  with  a 
«i]e  of  Teudal  life.  A  nobleman  named  <|  Abon 
amontarau  Kadxuyosi,"  rich  and  magnificent, 
jes,  towMds  the  end  of  the  autumn,  to  one  of 
is  manors,  "  moved  both  by  the  love  of  pheasants 
looting  and  the  deure  to  see  the  woods  clothed 

1  their  autumn  colouis."  He  is  a  more  scholarly 
ohleman  than  were  ours,  for  he  gives  the  expl^ 
stion  of  verses  graven  on  the  nont  of  a  poor 
Bgoda  in  the  valley.  A  discussion  arises  among 
he  members  of  Ikis  suite  on  the  subject  of  a  snipe 


shoots  an  atiow 
reeds,  not  to  kill  it,  but  to  carry  off  a  feather. 
This  wounds  the  nobleman,  who,  after  a  violent 
scene,  drives  him  from  his  presence. 

The  young  page  lays  his  bow,  hig  sword  and 
hia  dam«c  on  Uie  groiuid  and  departs,  no  one  in 
the  cssUe  knowing  what  hoe  become  of  him. 

EUght  years  afler,  a  rice  merchant  has  adopted 
one  of  his  young  clerks.  He  dies,  and  leaves  aim 
his  business  as  well  as  his  wife,  who  also  loves 
the  youth  like  a  mother.  This  young  man,  named 
Sakitsi,  becomes  enamoured  of  a  young,  poor, 
lovely,  and  virtuous  muucol  perfonner,  who  is 
settled  in  a  small  inn.  But  he  does  not  declare 
his  love,  and  the  young  musician,  who  is  also  an 
adopted  child,  seUs  herself  to  a  theatrical  manager 
who  lives  in  another  province.    The  suhter&Ke* 

a'  the  help  of  which  ehe  goee  in  to  take  her 
athes  from  the  &mily  by  which  she  has  been 
adopted,  and  deceives  the  blind  grandmother,  are 
touchinglv  delicate. 

Thus,  taen,  the  lovers  were  parted.  Ohaoce — 
the  natural  protector  of  lovers  in  aU  latitudea— 
makes  them  meet  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
young  man,  almost  dving  of  grief,  given  to  drink 
and  laziness  &om  aisgust  of  life,  and  full  of 
hittemeas  against  songstreasee  in  particular,  ex- 
claims :  "  Women  who  figure  on  tbe  hoaids  are 
veritable  chattels,  and  lend  themaelvea  to  every 
fancy  of  him  who  buys  them.  One  must  be  mad 
to  trust  the  sincerity  of  their  love  I  "  Tbe  poor 
maiden  just  happens  to  hear  these  cruel  words. 
They  join  each  other,  however,  and  after  a  scene 
in  dumb  show,  carried  out  with  great  art  and 
perfect' knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  hMrta  of  lovers,  they  forgive  each 
other  and  say  so.  A  number  of  dramade  and 
complicated  incidents  still  trouble  them.  At  last, 
iust  as  they  are  about  to  commit  micide,  she 
because  a  nobleman  ha*  bought  her  in  order  to 
give  her  to  one  of  his  captains,  and  he  because  be 
cannot  bear  this  last  blow  from  fate,  it  happens 
that  she  learns  that  her  birth  is  noble,  and  that 
he  can  marry  her  without  lowering  himself  He 
was,  of  course,  tbe  young  page  of  the  bc^ning. 

There  are  here  very  strong  situations  and  very 
poetical  details.  The  whole  of  the  last  scene,  for 
instance,  takaa  place  io  the  proximi^  of  a  theatoe, 
the  songs  of  which  are  heard.  The  ooupleta  of 
the  play  occasionally  adapt  themselvee  to  the 
situations  of  the  lovers^  and  form  veiy  natural  and 
very  poetical  interruptions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  le  Japotutmie  is  not  an  un- 
profitable study.  Fb.  BintTT. 


THB  WOBE  07  VteTOX.  . 

The  sate  lost  week,  at  Sotheby's,  of  an  en- 
lightened Parisian  amateur's  collection  of  modem 
works  in  etehing  and  engraving  brought  for  a  few 
days  before  the  public  eye,  the  wtrk  of  an  original 
genius^Oharlee  M^ryon.  At  the  best  print- 
sellers'  yon  oie  sure  to  find,  now  and  again,  if  not 
always,  some  specimens  of  that  work,  and  two  or 
three  private  coUectJons  are  notably  rich  in  it,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  little  seen,  and  (outside  a  small 
and  somewhat  cultivated  circle)  little  known.  It 
combines,  or  will  combine  in  the  fiiture,  when  the 
actual  remembrance  of  tbe  things  it  commemorates 
shall  have  passed  away,  a  certain  antiquarian  in- 
terest, dear  to  some,  with  that  much  higher 
interest  of  the  work  of  an  intense  personality — 
work  which  no  one  could  do  before :  which  no 
one  has  done  since.  For  in  recording  for  us,  and 
still  more  for  those  who  are  to  foUow  us,  the 
aspect  of  old  Paris,  just  before  old  Paris  crumbled 
suddenly  like  the  strange  drops  of  glass,  under  the 
hand  of  Hauasmann,  MSryon  did  something  for 
other  than  leave  a  dry  and  spiritless  record — he 
expressed  once  and  for  all,  the  moods  and  passion 
of  an  individual  mind.     Likely  enough,  no  other 


Hia  work  when  he  waa  stall  a  sailor,  tailhyiomid 
the  world,  and  »hBtj>hi»ig  with  the  etching  nooJloi 
for  wont  perhaps  of  more  engnwing  eiwMymait, 
the  dull  panorama  of  the  New  Zealand  shores,  waa 
clever  enough,  but  hudly  personal.  Afterward* 
he  failed  sa  a  painter.  But  at  length  thk 
mysterious  and  brooding  spirit,  whose  care  was 
for  the  familiar  and  the  past,  found  his 
particular  woric.  And  never  did  an  old  city  have 
so  s^pathetic  and  impassioned  a  chroniclet  as 
Fans  had  in  U6^on — not  even  tJie  London  rf 
the  Commonwealth  in  Wencealaus  Hollar.  And 
so  it  is  that  his  work  ha*  a  personal  stamp  and 
interest — a  weird,  imaginative  growth,  enriching 
the  bare  walls  and  tottering  houses,  aa  ^  lichen 
enriches  the  rock — and  recalling  by  that  imagina- 
tive quali^  the  literary  work  of  Victor  Hugo  in 
Ifotra  Damt  d»  Font,  and  of  the  great  RnglirJi 
master,  in  The  TaU  of  Two  Ciliei  and  in  BanuAu 
Rudge. 

He  loved  architectnre,  and  abovs  all  Gothic 
architecture ;  bnt  it  was  not  so  much  architecture 
f(a  ite  own  sake  as  for  its  aaaodation  with  the 
lives  of  men,  and  because  the  building,  in  out- 
lasting builder  and  dweller,  keeps,  tike  a  perinme, 
somethii^  of  the  memory  of  both.  ATdryon's 
greatsat  strength  of  execution  was  nndoubtedly  in 
the  rendering  of  buildings.  He  failed  almost 
always  in  skies ;  he  had  no  veiy  notable  success 
in  the  lines  and  composition  of  landscape ;  and 
though,  sometimes  by  a  wise  abstinence, '  and 
sometunee  by  a  few  sure  telling  strokes,  he  indi- 
cated to  the  best  tlie  water  of  his  city  vievre,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  was  but  the  water 
of  a  calm  river,  now  light  in  the  open,  now  sullen 
and  atiadowed  under  the  arches  of  the  liridge,  but 
never  in  perfect  sdllnees  and  never  in  storm ;  of 
mirrot^like  water  tliere  is  little,  of  lifted  waves 
there  are  none  in  his  work.  And  the  figures, 
tliough  they  are  such  as-  to  give  present  life  ana 
movement  to  hia  old  world  city-ecenee^-relieving, 
yet  slwavs  baimoniooaly,  their  otherwise  oppres- 
sive somdrmess ;  as  the  ^eck  of  a  peasant's  white 
bonnet,  or  red  cap  of  a  country  boatman,  tovke 
the  uniform  grey,  and  caught  tiie  eye  with  one 
happy  light  in  many  a  lontUcape  of  Oorot's— the 
figures  are  neverthelees  too  insignificant  in  size, 
and  too  incidental  in  their  intention,  to  make 
ever,  in  themselves,  the  chief  interest  The  cliiaf 
interest  ii  in  the  imaginative  treatment  of  the 
stonee  of  old  Paris,  which  Hauvmonn  was  de- 
molishing; and  here  wss  the  chief  technical 
BtrengUi. 

I  said  MAryon  cared  for  Gothic  architectnre 
more  than  for  any  other  t  hut  even  this  hardly 
for  its  own  sake.  Its  associations  were  the  oldest, 
and  here  and  there — as  notably  in  Lt  Strygt — 
the  half  human  expresuveness  of  its  work  mode 
its  mark  on  his  mind,  and  served  tus  purposs,  in 
accurately  pourtmying  it  And  so  he  drew  the 
Stryge — the  homed  and  winged  demon  of  stone 
ttiat  looks  dovrn,  from  Notre  l>ame;  its  face  set 
hard  in  the  lines  of  lust  and  cruelty,  aod  with 
these,  satisfied.  Looking  down  upon  Paris,  the 
Stryge  said  for  him  that  which  he  wanted  to  say. 
He  baa  wrung  expression  out  of  stone,  from  sub- 
jecta  lees  promising  than  that.  Look  at  tbe  blind 
wall  and  closed  ooor  of  tiia  Rue  det  Mauvmt 
Qar^mt — "  Bad  Fellows'  Street :  "  the  very  name 
is  suggestive,  and  the  work  full  of  a  haunting 
mystery.  But  he  was  of  couree  intensely  sensi- 
tive to  beauty  as  well  as  horror,  and  so  he  lets 
the  happiest  sunlight  play  on  tbe  Abtidt  dt  Sotrt 
Dorrw— the  woman's  figure  here,  like  aJlhisfigures 
always  in  strange  accord  with  the  domioant  note 
of  the  subject,  is  full  of  a  quiet  giac»~and,  in  a 
moment  of  like  happiness,  he  hu  touched  with 
the  surest  and  moat  delioato  hand  the  projecting 
turrets  and  elaborate  cornice  of  Le  Pont  Neuf, 
the  pride  of  Paris  among  her  bridges-  llis  Saint 
Etieime  du  Moni  is  an  admirable  example  of  his 
capadrt  to  give  us  the  characteristics  of  other 
than  Qotliic  styles,  for  here  against  the  Isoken 
lines  of  ths  Gothic  there  are  pure  lines  of  the 
Olas^c  and  Renaissance ;  and  Uie  front  of  Saint 
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IWf^i' — of  tlM  OiMweb  itsrif — drawn  fwi^f, 
in  ths  best  ligbt,  u    a»   mrM   aad  hoccm- 

tal  a  meee  of  work,  tod  well  nM  m  (Tmp*- 
tinriieailf  done,  w  tke  riiadow«il  aide  <M  tka 
Midte  Age  Cc^lap«,  iMB-pmp^  lon^  a^,  aad 
DOW  to  be  deetrO}«d.  And,  u  we  are  M  oome 
to  work  mett  modsm  ev«n  duui  that  of  Iflw 
BemuawDce  4ir  its  off-sbootg,  prolonging'  (bem- 
Belves  into  the  ■  days  of  Louia  Quince,  Imt 
Btill  witk  «B»ociadonB  for  tlw  lover  of  old 
Paris,  bere  is  tile  Ampe  —  the  Eugtne-lioiue 
by  the  river,  and  its  scafToldiag,  beun  (vosBed 
beJiind  beam.  Hdrfon'e  idea«ui«  ia  eonetnie- 
tJTe  worli,  hcrwaver  h«B)Ue,  ie  shown  in  hie 
eloee  foUowing  of  the  woodwork  to  its  fmtheet 
and  dvkwt  veeeeafa.  His  fiuae  would  be  nasured 
if  it  Tested  onlf  en  fais  T^nderim^  of  the  work  of 
men's  bands,  from  the  6«ttedroof  of  theOMbednl 
and  its  stateh-  towers  to  the  seafTaldiBic  of  the 
engine-house,  or  the  rough  boarding  raised  qnieklj 
tOCLnd  spots  nodied  for  repsdr  or  deatnietiodi. 
Bwt  nia  fane  raets  raiOly  on  t^e  iMagiaatiTe 

CJitf ,  the  hitwiTi  and  personal  qniilitf ,  te  I  said 
an,  in  bia  work;  or  at  least  for  that  is  it 
l^uefly  bacinating.  For  bis  Stryf/e  m  mare  liian 
a  fig«^  to  bisa. ;  it  is  a  sjmbal  of  the  deeda  it  has 
-witnessed ;  wd  in  Ue  etching  of  apse,  or  lKidg«, 
or  DUTow  bouse  front,  or  project  ing  Cuiret,  or  blmd 
•mail,  tbwe  is  more  than  the  mere  ieatures  at 
these.  Over  them  he  has  thrown  hie  own  imagi- 
native li^ht — the  Ug^t  of  a  mind  ^ve  unJimhf- 
edlj  to  beauty ;  sdll  more  etrau^tHj'  alive  to 
terror :  a  mind  a!  seroeptioDs  too  mtaaee ;  iiitk 
Haiulet's  qnaBtf  of  aggTavating  not  only  paiaioa 
but  brooding  dread.  No  gkoM  would  Iwae  been 
needed  to  uelian  Itfxyoa  to  "  mfH«  mnDvU 
groond,"  for  eanh  iaipaKsaent  aa  it  *ai^  des^e 
"to  him  alone."  Bfaita  could  apeak  to  M^rrun 
only  too  well  in  ewj  etsset  of  Paris,  rke 
stones  were  only  too  hiimIi  abve.  So  be  dnrw, 
not  the  Stryg«  mwslv  aa  it  is,in  savage  iaol^ion,  «ir 
tlw  Bue  de«  Manrua  Garpona,  blank  and  blind, 
but  the  MoTgne  with  its  full  boms  of  a  body 
bonw  with  dripping  rument  from  the  riT«r. 
Asd  under  the  arch  of  Le  Pont  Nobs  Dams,  a 
wtmuui'a  figure  brooding,  iritli  a  wdl  ni^  tragic 
nuMuentarv  calm,  gtvee  its  dramaticpnTpoae  to  the 
scene.  llteewhere  liierG  ia  a  boat  and  sttans« 
Kgnificant  dredging.  And  for  below  where  ttie 
sunlight  strikes  cm  the  tuncrtu  of  the  Pont  Neof, 
figures  point,  witii  eager  geature,  to  the  dark 
mttf,  and  in  tbe  boat  a  group  of  three,  fornj,  like 
tbe  willows  in  Childe  Solatid,  "  a  auicidjal  throng," 
These  are  the  signs  of  one  man's  etraoga  duk 
outlook  on  the  life  of  tlie  citj',  and  perbaaa  too  of 
tiie  malady  that  befell  him,  w4ien  he  WW  t^ 
patience  and  the  atmngth  to  wait  in  quietoMs  &r 
the  recognition  <^  the  graateess  of  his  wock. 

FBBDSBiCK  WxDKtOtS. 


lolios.  Hese  hare  not  as  yet  been  daarified  or 
eatalegued,  indeed  even  the  ait-kenian  at  Bonth 
Kearii^ton  have  sot  found  time  hitherto  to  lock 


Thx  bte  Mr.  J.  B.  Waii^,  who  died  Jaat  March 
lA  Haatinga,  was  well  known  as  an  aidtaeologist 


hn*wledge  of  the  art  of  early  ugea,  but  few  people 
na  aware  that  he  was  also  an  artist  of  eonsider- 
nUe  talent.  Ue  seems  never  to  have  eifaifaited, 
or  to  have  made  his  artistic  powen  knows  ex- 
cept by  means  of  the  inustrWionB  to  hie  books, 
whici  w^  generally  executed  hv  himself  with 
extreme  can  aad  flMU.  At  his  ^eal^,  hofrever, 
ha  beqneatbed  a  vny  Wge  collectiDn  of  dtawiiiga 
and  sketches,  meat  sf  them  made  appafently  for 
hia  ovm  pieaaaiB  or  ioati-nrtion,  to  i^ie  Gontb 
Kansington  Museum  ;  and  theae  reveal  a  far  wider 
lange  of  artistic  capacity  and  taate  than  n 
appuent  in  tlte,  for  t«e  moat  part,  mercAy  tech- 
nical illnstratione  of  aocdiitectaral  detsil  and 
omaoient  and  of  pottery  in  remote  urea,  with 
winch  he  enridied  his  archaeological  wntings. 

T%a  collection  connsta  of  as  many  as  2^886 
original  aketobea  and  studies  in  ^len,  pencil,  and 
wMw-wlour,  contained  in  eerenteen  large  port- 


pngilietic  matches,  in  foreign  Ulliard  rooms,  in 
London  streets  and  in  Paria  atreets,  aome  of  which 
losk  almost  as  if  they  might  have  been  intended 
Ibr  iHoslnttiana  to  I^tnch  or  some  comic  journal. 
"  I  aav.  Bill,"  remarkB  a  swaggering  Httle  cad  to 
hia  friend,  who  is  leaning  atratost  tbe  bAr  of  a  beer- 
shop  ui  a  most  helpless  condition,  "  Vou  have'nt 
had  your  face  ivashed  nor  tout  boots  cleaned  tins 
meaning,*  "  Beg  you're  parding,"  retorts  Bill,  a 
Uadignard  of  the  lowest  typo,  "  "Fhere  ain't  a  man 
in  London  what's  more  particular  nor  me."  Other 
of  the  ^eb^iee  are  of  theatrical  scenes  and  per- 
sona, also  {Uuatrations  of  Bhakapere,  one  in  par- 
ticular a  very  clever  pea-ana-ink  sketch  for 
Autolye^,  heads  after  Vandyck  and  Bembrandt, 
and  a  complete  set  of  UluBtmtians  to  Tom  Jonet. 

Portfolio  3  consiats  chiefly  of  bighjj  finished 
watH^-eolooT  abetches  of  Italian  and  Bpaniah 
aubjecte.  Many  of  these  are  copies  from  the  old 
nMsteis,  especially  from  the  great  freaeoes  of 
Fiorence,  Pisa,  Milan,  and  Veniee.  There  are 
also  copies  of  Mieh^  Angelo's  and  Jlc^benn'e 
drawings,  as  vr^  as  aketcbee  from  life,  some  of 
the  laWer  being  dated  "  Paris,  1659." 

PortfoHo  3  contains  1 19  flgure  drawinoe,  loug^ 
Aetdiea  from  life  in  Spain,  Italy,  Holbnd,  £e., 
ineludlngfl  number  of  small  ifinstrations  of  abuB- 
igbt  IB  Spain,  dravm  on  two  large  sheets. 

Poitiblio  4 :  S96  architectural  drawings,  Gothic 
B^res,  ataireases,  &c.,  and  jninnte  drawings  of 
mtail,  an  effective  water-colour  drawii^  of  the 
Rialto  mder  a  stormy  aiiy,  Nerera  Oaftedral, 
8heIleT*a  tomb,  and  other  aketdies. 


Isl»ndB,and  about  Sodthan^rton,  Alton,  Selboroe, 
Dartmoor,  Dfracomfae,  and  other  Kng^ish  country 
Bceoea,  all  most  delicately  exeaut«d  in  water-coiour 
with  great  feehng  for  natural  beauty  and  effects 
of  Iwht  and  shade.  Many  of  these  views  are  of 
tjae  dcdmens  and  other  ancient  stone  monuments 
w-hich  had  so  much  interest  for  the  artist 

Portfolio  7.  Water-colour  drawings  of  the  same 
cbflraeter  as  the  last,  bat  Ioh  finished  in  axecnidon. 

Portfolio  8.  Architectural  ornament,  finials, 
spiles,  kc.,  some  plain,  others  coloured. 

Portfolio  9.  Large  but  elaborately  executed 
drawings  of  Oothie  hnildinn,  principally  Italian. 

Portfolios  11, 12,  and  13.  Principally  aichitec- 
tnial  detail,  ornament,  and  drawings  of  pottery. 


Portfolio  14.  Vecy  finewsuS  drawings  of  ardn- 
teetuiHl  detail,  mu^  lancUeape  aketohes,  and  otber 
dudiee:  asomeifhat  nuseellaueonB«alleelSoii. 

PortfolioB  IB,  16,  17.  These  mostly  euotaia 
j^onsd-flaiie,  elevationa  of  buildings,  drawing*  to 
scale,  dtc,  that  have  only  a  tadmie^  intctML 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wariug'a  ktnrt  wodc,  ClMMMt  ..^re  «i 
finnate.^^a(,a«ontimialian  in  some  degsee  of  his 
earlier  work  «n  the  dtaiie  Momimma,  nmnii,  tmi 
OmamtKt  tf  Bnjtate  Aft*,  oontains,  like  irU  pre- 
dseeaaca:,  a,  veet  nmoW  of  moat  heaatifiilly 
eKeonted  'diansdngs  of  the  su4^ate  tmatA  upcn, 
bat  we  idid  not  aacoiJiiie  .any,  or  aoMoely  tmrw, 
at  lite  BcnicbcsLl  van,  &&,  odT  theae  Talamas  !■ 
Hw  Bnath  K      ■  -      .  — 


}  prevail  that  iheae 
raly  the  oigiMai  skatehea  for  the 
Thia  is  i&e  case,  of  coarse,  in 
hut  l<Kt  the  moat  part  tfcey  ■m>ear 
'[  art  atawn  umvW  Air 
the  artist'B  own  delight,  and  never  fufaUML 
Theae  is  ne  pnsent  intention,  we  baliem,  of -ezhi' 
bitiiif  them,  bat  no  doubt  ihey  will  soon  ha  made 
nnpwiwKe  to«n-atudeBta  at  the  Museuv. 

Misx  M,  Hmov. 


to  lie  stodiea  ef  nature  aad 


Oh  Thursday  and  TniMj  in  last  wade  Uewn. 
Sotheby,  'Willdneon  t  Hodge  aold  a  cdleeiion  of 
prints  of  unusual  character,  and  until  recentlr 
not  mudi  sought  after  here — tbe  "  nuriraUea 
assemblage,"  t£ar  eatali^uea  expressed  it,  "  at 
modem  French  Etctdnga,  formed  by  a  FariaiaD 
Amateur,"  The  asJe  included  a  Tory  fow  worli* 
by  elder  masters  of  tiie  etching  needle  and  tbe 
burin.  Amongst  the  Rembtandts,  for  instance, 
were  to  be  noticed  the  portraits  of  Kembrandt 
and  his  wife  (61.),  CArut  preachmff,  catted  "  La 
Petite  Tomie"  {71.  ]8«.),  his  View  of  AtnttrrJnm 
(121.  l&i.) ;  hia  ViOage  with  a  Somre  Towtr,  a 
very  rate  etching  (14J.  6*.),  his  iMnAtcape  urilh  a 
Cote  drinJang  (141.),  and  ms  CUmvat  de  Jtatght, 
an  impression  of  a  quite  late  state  (41.).  Two  or  ' 
three  works  by  lb.  Sevmour  Hadon  were  iiw 
eluded  in  the  sale ;  wbicn  was  made  noteworthy 

S'  the  series  of  worita  by  Gharlea  MSryon,  and  I7 
J  array  of  prints  1:^  Jules  Jacquemart,  Lipoid 
Flameng,  Charles  Jarame,AlphoDBe  Lagroa,  Max  ima 
Lalanne,  Millet,  and  Bajon.  Of  Charles  Jacque's 
wtMk,  a  fine  proof  of  the  ^teq^old  sold  for  61.  l(k. 
Of  Jules  Jaoquemart's,  a  briluant  set  of  hia  elfh- 
in^  in  illuatratien  of  the  treftsures  of  Uie  Uetro- 
polrtan  Museum  of  Art,  Hew  Yodc,  sold  for 
3;.  61. 1  Miroir,  Sauunance,  &c.,  61. ;  The  £af 
pre**  Ei^tnU  at  Anmetu,  after  Heissonlerj  Sf.  3*. 
A.  lAnfon'a  etdiings  of  the  Sage  of  Pans — -the 
complete  set — fell  for  131.  lis.,  two  little  etching* 
of  Keissonier  for  9t.  10«. ;  and  Let  Becheure—t 
good  proof  of  an  etching  of  Millet's — also  for 
SI.  lOi,  By  Charles  M^ryon,  who  as  most  readers 
are  aware  was  ooofeseedly  one  of  tbe  modem 
masters  of  et<Mng,  were  more  than  forty  impres- 
rions,  including  eKamnles  of  nearif  aH  his  principal 
woHra — tiie  Stryge,  tie  Tour  de  TSoHage,  StiiiA 
£tiennt  d»  Mont,  La  Pompe  Jfatre  Ijumr,  La 
Mor^ite,  and  L'Akmde  de  Notre  Dame,  As  thesa 
are  commented  upon  in  uiother  column,  we  con- 
fine oure^ves  to  the  nriies  fetdled,  wkteh  wer«, 
for  Xe  Stryge,  SI.  lOt. — a  first  state  on  green 
pcqm— for  La  Tour  de  CSoriope,  first  stated  31. ; 
for  SaitU  Stieltrle  du  Mont,  Si.  IBt. ;  for  La 
Pompe,  Notre  Dame,  %  3s. ;  for  Le  Pont  Xiuf, 
second  state,  81.  7*.;  tar  la Moreut,  21.  14i. ;  and 
for  DAbtide  de  Notre  Dame,  3;.  lla. 

Tax  seeetni  of  Art  Sales  in  London  IcJlowa 
prettjr  closely  that  of  die  sittiw  of  PotliaBuut, 
and  if  is  now  over.  Ito  inddento  have  been 
cbronided  in  detail — and  sometiinee  commeoiled 
upon — from  week  to  week  in  the  AcABExr ;  but 
one  or  two  general  remarks  may  fitly,  for  the 
time,  ooocluda  the  chronicle.  I^nun  the  seller's 
point  of  view,  piioee  have  never  been  better,  aJod 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  thej  will 
diminish — thepQeeeeuonoiwoTkaof  art  beconiin^ 
in  tbe  view  of  many,  mora  than  ever  a  nec^dtr 
of  d^dliBed  life ;  the  country  being  prosperous  and 
the  class  in  wbicb  buyers  of  woiliA  of  art  are 
moetly  found  beong  constantly  and  largely  le- 
cruitw.  Only  pertu.ps  for  cuuoos  Engliah  china 
has  there  been  witoeued  tbie  season  any  diniinu- 
ijon  of  enthuaiaam,  nor  ia  tbia  diminution  wery  ' 
pronounced  as  yet.  For  the  beat  exanjplos  of  ' 
Uonliuental  poniekin,  prices  are  fully  maintained, 
and  at  least  as  much  may  be  aud  fiir  all  good  . 
Oriental  productiiuia.  Modem  work  in  pictorial 
art  ha&  on  the  whole,  taJcen  tbe  lead,  in  [oicea,  . 
Turner  a  picture  of  the  Grand  Canal— foe  which 
the  artist  received  3001.,  it  ia  said— having  been 
knedied  down  at  Ohriatie'a  for  7,3601. :  the  la^«at 
Bum  -ever  paid  for  a  jiicture.  is  an  suction  room. 
Tbe  eonti^ed  riae  in  the  v^ue  of  aU  water-colour 
work  by  David  Cox  and  Ih  Wlnt  is  also  to  be 
nnted.  Cox's  SaMSeid  changed  handa  this  vew, 
in  puUic  auction,  lor  2,Q6Ql ;  and  Poter  De  'VCint  a 
.  SouthaU  for  1,7321.  lOi.  In  a  word,  the  prices 
realised  for  modem  wodt  at  the  GiUott  sal^ 
have  tl»s  yaar  bswi  outdone.  Among  foreign 
work,  by  Old  9[aat«ra,  we  may  tvioflv  note  the 
disposal,  at  the  fiied^  sale,  of  J.  and  A,  Both* 
.  Abrahmtt  with  Bagar  and  Iihmael  tea  4,726^,  and 
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at  »  P^itaral  Some  bj  Ajlrwn  tkd  dw  Velde  for 
US16L  Of  uetnn  ^H,  the  tU-d^j  H>U,  the 
Qoilter,  the  Bro^  and  Oie  Le«f  wore  the  meat 
coosidenhle.  The  sale  of  the  Marlboroiigh  Geme 
^aka  bigli  in  importBiice.  Of  dhw  Mlea,  Mr. 
Bdm's  wu  tiie  itrorttat.  Of  print^lea,  tihe  M- 
■nar  has  raaaAed  upcn  the  speoKl  Kaacit;  this 
fe>r  of  Turner  prints — the  prints  of  lAbtr  StrnH- 
emm.  The  ecarcelf  ieu  sought  ior  engraTinga 
after  Sir  Joahoa  Rernotda  haTe  appeared  with 
tiikrkfale  fieqnencj.  Of  Bembrandt  Dtdiiiig  'Uiere 
vas  the  gisatest  di^laj  at  the  Hngh  Hmmtd 
gale  at  3oUieb;f'B— at  the  begiimiiig  of  the  Beason — 
md  at  die  s^  of  Mr.  Qeoige  Tatigban'e  eaUnet 
of  pnnt^  towards  its  close.  Of  printe  bj  tbe 
great  luuian  maaters,  the  richest  coUecldoa  was 
tint  of  M.  Emfle  Oaliehon,  diepoeed  of  under  tbe 
li«nmi«-  in  Paris,  but  which  may  almost  Ikirly 
^  indiided  among  the  Art-sales  of  London,  siaca 
the  jrbaUt  were  nou^t  hem  to  be  on  view,  and 

tolted  in  tbe  acqniratioii  of  many  additions  to  the 
caJuuts  of  T'^ip**'  collectors. 


yOTBS  Aim  SBWS. 
Tn  CmiUiank  ooi^ittoe  formed,  aa  stated 
in  tbe  AcASniT  of  Joiie  96,  fbr  tbe  purpose  of 
seeonag  the  lai^  eolleotioti  of  tbe  artist  for  tbe 
nation,  not  bawtg  baan  so  stieoeaaful  aa  oould  be 
denied  IB  tbeir  aBdeaTonn  to  raise  by  pnUicaub- 
Karptun  tbe  neceaaary  funds  fortius  pm^oae,  bate 
now  d»(Md  of  tbe  eoUeotion  for  o,000J.  to 
Hi.  Falier,  «bo  is  understood  to  h«Te  putchaaed 
it  ht  ezbiUCion  at  the  new  winter  garden  at 
IbiwWtff.  In  a  letter  to  tbe  Dmiy  Ntm  ^ 
Ai^nstS,  Dr.  ObaileaBogarSitbebfauRaiysscre- 
iKiy  of  tbe  eonimittes,  gives  bis  reasons  for 
aoo^tisg  Mr.  FnSer'e  offer.  The  ooUeotion  coald 
faave  besQ  pnidused  by  tbe  aation  for  S,00(U., 
Mr.  Croikuanlc  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
Moffioe  tX  lead  8,00(M.  of  its  value  for  the  sake 
of  aecuriiw  for  it  a  permanent  place  in  Lond<ni. 
Alt  eoosidering  tiie  tardinees  of  tbe  pnblic  hi 
availing  thenudvea  of  this  boon,  the  committee 
did  not  faal  jnatifted  in  permitting  tbia  salf-dmial 
an  tbe  p«Tt  <a  tbe  artist,  "  whose  poftbomoiis  fiune 
wM  aln*dv  Bacioad,  and  ooidd  not  be  aActed 
whether  tbe  origfaMUS  of  bis  works  w«m  b^ 
tafNdMT  oFscaMend." 


■Ulfl  riMuld  the  v< 
ftom  na,  OVT  ^Me  odght  pcovs  fruitless.  Fnt  to  the 
>»iiiiimi>  tlw  aoUaelido  woold,  yn  Alt  asanrad,  bring 
br  nore  than  wa  conld  have  idbNd  la  •aenra  it 
T^n  was  anoAw  conaidwtion  also  with  vbieh  I 
■M  giad  to  flad  the  """—■"—  •atiMly  ^jmpalfaiaed. 
Thinn  of  5,000i.  paid  at  once  vill  add  to  the  artist's 
eanibn  during  his  life,  wbila  tbeie  il  no  teuoa  to 
beZiavB — quite  llie  rererss — that  Mr.  Fnller,  who  is 
Kr.  &oiuhank'B  personal  ^and,  will  scatter  the 
toQietioa  if  the  contingene;  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
In  handine  tlie  ooUaetaon  to  Btr.  FnlUr  for  A.OOOI., 
widi  tSx.  Crnikdiank.'s  entin  aeqaiescenee,  we  believe 
we  am  doing'  onr  datr  alike  to  oar  fellow-dtiBanB  and 
to  tbe  Bitast  tumsdf.* 

Howsrer  mneb  'tiiey  may  nffret  tbe  loss  to  the 
nctian,  most  persons  will  readi^  admit,  we  think, 
that  tike  committee  oould  hardly  have  ftoted  oiber- 
wise.  Ma7  the  Inave  old  artnt  long  enjoy  the 
sam  tirai  gained  for  him  1 

Th>  mofiament  erected  by  the  late  I^y  Fiank- 
Tin  to  tbe  memoiy  of  her  husband  was  uncovered 
last  &tuiday  in  Weatminster  Abbey.  It  is  the 
work  of  tbe  well-^nown  sculptor  Mr.  Noble,  and  is 
'  pie  yet  effective  in  dengn.  Its  chief  feature 
I  portrait-bust  of  ^  John  Franklin,  who  is 
_iented  in  naval  uniform,  wearing  the  order 
o['~tbe  Batb,  and  with  a  far-lined  cloak  thrown 
over  bia  shonldeia.  Tbe  heed  is  characteristic 
and  full  of  power,  and  tbe  face  has  an  earnest. 
Ear-gazing  lodt  as  though  seeking  to  discover 
aotoe  distent  shore.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
likrnwm     Tbe  bust  is  set  in  a  Gothic  niche  of 


is  tbe  p 


alabaster,  supported  by  two  small  maxble  piUare. 
Beneath  it  is  a  bas-relief,  repruenting  the  ISrtitu* 
and  Terror  in  tbe  Arctic  regions,  immoveable  in 
the  sea  of  ice,  with  tbe  enu)^  ban^ng  bair-mast, 
telling  of  tbe  death  of  their  ccanmander.  Besidu 
other  inscriptions,  the  loUowing  line  lines  by 
Tennyson  are  engi&ved  upon  ihn  slab  below  tbe 
ba^'relief; — 
"  Not  ber« :   the  white  North  has  thy  bone*  ;  and 

Heroic  sailer  aonl, 

Lrt  passing  on  thine  h 
Tovsid  no  eaMhly  pi 

Ah  annnal  sum  of  40,000  tbalers  has  been 
mnted  bv  the  German  Government  for  tbe  cany- 
ing  out  of  the  nropoaed  project  of  having  plaster 
casta  taken  of  all  the  most  important  monuments 
(rf  an^tecture  nnd  eculpture  in  Italy.  The  Italian 
Gtovemment  have  ^iven  permission  for  this  worii 
under  oertain  conditions,  one  being  that  a  copy  of 
every  one  of  the  works  reproduced  should  be  given 
towards  the  fonoetion  ot  a  museum  of  casta  in 
Itnly.  Oertainly  Oermauy  is  doing  her  utmost  at 
the  preeeut  time  to  promote  tbe  art-educatjon  of 
her  people,  and  eparee  no  expense  in  the  acqniai- 
lioB  of  works  01  art.  According  to  the  report 
lateljf  puUisbed  of  tbe  conunissianeae  of  the 
Berbn  Museums,  the  Berlin  Gallery  alone  has 
been  enriched  during  tbe  paat  three  yaara  by  the 
addition  of  2'20  pictures,  78  works  of  seulptiue, 
12,308  engravings  and  drawings,  3O,SO0  coinsand 
medak,  60  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  other  addi- 
tions in  various  departments,  making  in  the  whole 
a  total  of  44,337  works  in  three  years.  It  is  not 
BU^irisiug  under  tb«ee  drcumstances  that  ert~ 
loving  Irance,  whose  resources  are  so  crippled 
that  her  fine  arts  budget  is  obliged  to  be  cut  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  sum,  should  look  somewhat 
grudgingly  at  tbe  free  expoidituie  of  her  rival. 

Thb  sooetf  Atti  tt  Amidtia;  of  Amsterdam, 
will  open  its  intamational  fine  art  axhibition  on 
October  24. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the 
S^ne  andOise  will  open  its  t^rsnty-seoond  annual 
eshilntion  at  Versaillefl,  on  August  29. 

The  exhibition  o^imiaed  by  the  society  of  tbe 
"Amis  dee  Arts  de  l'Aube"atTroyes,  which,  after 
tbe  Salon,  has  been  the  moet  important  of  the  art 
exhibitions  in  France  this  summer,  is  now  closed. 
The  Hociety  has  bouebt  twenty-one  of  tbe  pictureg 
exhibited,  and  the  IVoyea  Museum  two.  A  large 
proporUon  of  tbe  works  exhibited  have  been  sold, 
and  altogether  the  exhibition  has  bad  a  decided 
meoBSt. 

Tbi  collected  paintings,  studies  and  sketches  of 
tbe  kte  Richard  Zimmermann  are  at  present 
being  exhibited  at  Munich,  whaie  they  are  ex~ 
citing  great  attention.  The  earlier  productions 
are  nearly  aU  historical,  sltbougb  in  later  years 
tbe  artist  bad  devote  bimself  almost  exclusively 
which  tbe  present 


I  bad 


perfsei 

m  Germany  st  the  time ;  and  has  sell 
excelled  even  by  the  beat  modem  German  land- 
so^  paintan. 

Thb  prepaistione  for  the  fortbeondng  Hisforieat 
ttd  Art  Exhibition  at  Frankfort  we  being  carried 
on  with  g7«at  eneivy.  The  cerunic  depoitment 
and  other  indiriduu^  groups  are  completed;  and  in 
some  branchee  of  industrial  art,  as  ^r  instance,  in 
that  of  Oraeco-Homan  and  Gothic  church  plate, 
bronie,  and  fine  brass  work,  toother  vritji 
objects  adapted  generally  for  ^»Jeswstical  pur- 
poses, so  la^  a  number  of  ^lecimens  have  been 
lent  for  exhibition  that  the  managing  committee 
baa  been  constrained  to  arrange  them  in  a 
separate  collection.  As  is  to  be  expected,  German 
enamelled  glass,  and  wood-carving  are  copiously 
and  beautuully  represented  by  numerous  speci- 
mens of  these  branches  of  native  art,  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  and  irom  various  ages.  The 
Duke  of  Coburg  contributes  bis  celebrated  seven- 


teenth and  eighteenth  century  carradsilver  goblets, 
and  some  rare  specimens  of  hunting  knives  and 
guna  inl^d  with  ivory, 

Tnx  Hiatoric  Museum  of  VohuQm  is  in  s  state 
of  comnlste  disorganisation  since  the  National 
Assembly  has  diosen  tbe  palace  of  Looie  XIV. 
for  its  residence.  The  hiutdmd  and  seventy-one 
apartments  which  were  open  to  1Jie  pnblic  are  now 
reduced  to  twenty-nine,  tbe  National  Assonbly 
lun'ing  taken  pooBeanon  of  the  others  for  ita 
offices,  and  a  provisional  chamber  being  now  in 
preparation  for  the  mttings  of  the  Senate.  Thus 
this  fine  musenm,  fonnded  to  commemorate  the 
national  gloiy,  no  longer  exists.  The  p^tings 
.and  statues  are  all  piled  one  upon  another  in  the 
Salle  dn  Jen  de  I^ume,  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  collection  P  Tbe  Gauiaia  saggests 
moving  it  to  the  Tuileriee ;  but,  ind^enduitTy  of 
the  cost  of  translor,  where  would  sufficient  apace 
be  found  P  Tbe  portraits  of  the  Maiehals  of 
Fiance  alone  wonld  occupy  fourteen  rooms, 
Oompiigne,  Fontaineblsau,  and  Sk-Gennain  have 
been  named,  but  libese  are  too  distant  from  Paris. 
Why  should  not  tbe  new  Assembly  otaUiah 
itself  in  tbe  vast  bnildinga  of  the  (dd  alablea, 
and  kave  the  Historic  Museum  and  the  apart- 
ments which  contain  it  in  tbek  original  state? 

Thb  Retrospective  Museum  at  Nancy,  which 
closes  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  has  rivalled  in 
attraction  that  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  last  year  at 
Paris.  Irrespective  of  the  general  collection  of 
works  of  art,  these  local  e;ihibitians  have  the 
special  racommendation  of  bringing  forward  the 
productions  of  the  local  mauu&cturee  of  tbe  pro- 
vince in  which  thev  are  held.  Under  the  fostering 
patronage  of  its  dukes,  Lorraine  has  been  long 
noted  for  its  ceramic  products,  dating  from  tbe 
eartbenwaie  figures  of  dogs  or  lions,  of  nattual 
«ze,  which  were  placed  face  to  face  on  tbe  piers 
on  each  side  of  a  portal  or  entrance  gate,  giving 
rise  to  tbe  French  sayiug,  which  has  paMed  into  a 
liroverb,  of  "  staring  at  each  other  Like  two  dogs 
of  faience."  The  dukes  of  Lomune,  eenecia% 
Stanislaus,  ex-king  of  Poland,  encouraged  Uie  arts 
and  artista,  and  at  the  ceramic  works  of  Nieder- 
villw  were  assembled  a  host  of  modellers  and 
lunteTB.  Here  Oharles  Mire  (his  name  was 
Cbarlea  Sauvage),  designated  as  "gar^ou  scu^k- 
teur,"  produced  those  charming  groups  of  figuns 
in  biscuit,  of  which  there  are  several  examplee  in 
tbe  collection  J  among  which  may  specially  be 
noted  statuettes  of  a  shepherd  and  sEepberdees, 
which  form  part  of  the  ornament  of  a  fine  Louis 
XVL  commode.    By  Cyffld,  sculptor  in  ordinary 
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de  Lorraine,"  and  statnettea  in  "~p4te  de  marbte," 
for  which  he  obtained  a  special  privilege,  a  sub- 
stance which  has  a  aofler  tone  Iban  Uie  harder 
vdiite  of  biscuit.  His  worka  are  now  much  soug^ 
after  by  collectors.  The  exhibition  has  various  sp»- 
umens  of  the  fine  faience  and  porcelain  of  Count 
Custine's  eetabliabment,  and  of  the  works  con- 
tinued by  bis  Buccassorwben  he  fell  by  the  guillo- 
tine. Manr,  in  tbe  modelling  of  the  figures  in 
relief  whicn  decorate  them,  and  in  the  painting 
of  the  subject,  are  equal  to  the  production  of  the 
royal  manufactory.  Some  large  vases,  with  the 
arms  of  Stanislaus,  from  the  phamuu^  of  St 
Cbaries  de  Nantrr,  were  the  gift  of  Ibat  sovereign 
to  t^  hospital.  In  tbe  corridor  is  a  large  copper 
plate,  en^ved  by  Oallot,  a  native  of  Nancy,  and 
a  globe  gilt  and  supported  by  Atlas,  axeoutod  by 
ValUer,  a  goldsmiui  of  Nancy,  for  Duke  Oharlea. 
A  little  iron  box,  marked  with  the  axa  of  die 
carpenter  of  Saardam.  and  the  imperial  crown  of 
Russia,  was  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great.  Six 
statuettes  of  monks  are  from  tbe  tomb  of  Charin 
the  Bash  at  Dijon,  but  the  lineat  wood  carvings 
are  those  of  Bagatd,  the  Owtrdiaa  Artgai,  the 
Oitieifixion,  and  a  Virgin,  all  of  most  delicate  and 
elaborate  execution. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Salle  is  a  large  collection 
of  commodes,  armour,  writing  tsblsa,  and  other 
pieces  of  furniture,  in  boule,  marquatene,  &c.,  some 
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belonging  to  ^'"Z  StAuislauB,  and  riTallitu^  in 
woTbnanahip  the  Bne  BBlHaner  secietarj  of  Sir 
Blchanl  Wallace,  hIbo  formerly  tlia  property  of 
the  Hme  Mveraign,  or  the  still  tnoie  Bplendid 
example  in  the  Louvre,  where  it  baa  stood  ance 
the  iMetniction  of  the  Tuileriea.  To  ennmeTHte 
the  LouIb  XV.  and  XVI.  furniture  would  be 
-tedious,  or  the  good  apedmena  among  the  portraits 
of  I^v^nard,  Oreiue,  Largelli^Te,  Nattier,  and 
other  French  pBinters  of  the  last  century.  The 
7  ezlubttton  has  been  adnjimblj  organiBed, 


as 


TWX  STAOE. 
Lone  ago— BO  long  ago  that  he  was  not  then  a 
famous  man,  and  liad  not  been  to  America~-Mr. 
George  Bignold  was  of  handsome  presence  and 
of  Tigorou*  action.  That  mucli  may  etiU,  un- 
doubtedly, be  said  for  him ;  it  cannot,  we  fear,  be 
added  that  lie  has  made  himself  complete  as  iin 
artdat.  Hia  performance  in  Mr.  Watts  Phillipe's 
melodrama,  which  has  been  plaved  this  weea  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre,  suggests  the  impresaion  of 
an  actor  who  neglecbi  nothing,  aare  perhaps  the 
study  of  everyday  nature—an  omission  which  the 
spectator  of  melodrama  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
oWrve.  Mr.  Watts  Phillips's  formidable  play,  in 
which  Mr.  Bignold  takes  the  principal  ^ait,  is 
n>ical  of  works  that  rely  for  tneir  effectiveneas 
'Dolly  on  stage  convention.  It  ie  unlike  most  of 
lis  work  in  thie.  There  are  a  few  pla^s — even  a 
few  modem  ones — in  which  nature  is  all  and 
conventionality  nothing.  There  are  more — and 
tbeee  are  generally  the  greatest  successes  —  in 
which  stage  conventionality,  the  accepted  ueag«, 
blends  with  nature,  as  the  alloy  with  the  pure 
jfold  of  Castellani's  ring.  There  are  others — to  be 
listened  to,  we  take  it,  in  the  popular  resorta  of 
southern  and  eastern  auburbe — which  dispense  with 
the  nature  altogether,  and  are  pure  alloy,  pure  con- 
vention from  beginning  to  end.  Amoi  Clark  is 
one  of  these ',  and  dramatic  intelligence  not  being 
of- the  keenest  in  London,  in  August,  there  is 
little  to  forlrid  its  success  in  a  central  quarter, 
like  that  where  the  Queen's  Theatre  is  placed. 
Amot  CJnrk  bristles  with  action,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  company  at  the  Queen'a  Theatre 
with  no  want  of  energy.  The  incidents  we  wit- 
nessed in  the  first  two  acts  are  enough  to  furniBh 
forth  a  volume  of  Robertson  or  a  library  of 
Albery.  Nor  is  the  dialt^ue  destitute  of  literary 
pretension.  Eirke,  of  Eirke'a  lambs — celebrated 
once  in  Macaulay  and  once  in  a  piny  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's— is  eloquent  in  soliloquy.  One  "  Tribulation 
Tutchen  "  is  voluble  with  repartee.  Amos  Olark 
himself,  played  bv  Mr.  lUgnold,  ia  impresaive. 
The  inatructive  Sradley,  played  by  Mr.  David 
Evans,  is  grotesque  and  tnerry.  Sir  Robert 
Olavering,  in  the  course  of  the  second  act,  ie  the 
victim  of  a  myaterioua  attack  which  closes  his 
career.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  since  in  removing 
from  the  stage  the  picturesque  nresence  of  Mr, 
Ryder — here  most  admirably  "  made  up  "■ — it  lakes 
away  one  of  the  few  things  which  a  listless  spec- 
tator, unable  to  throw  his  soul  into  the  following  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  hero,  finds  it  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  The  cost,  in  addition  to  the  actors  we  have 
mentioned,  includes  Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Bauer, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Aleiander,  Mr.  T.  Mead 
— a  known  elocutionist  to  whom  Oolonel  Eirke 
owes  something  of  his  eloquence— Mr.  Harwood, 
Mr.  Peyton,  l£:.  Isaacson,  Miss  Marie  Henderson, 
Miss  Kate  Gordon,  Miss  Alma  Muiray,  and  Miss 
Marlborough;  and  it  is  onlv  fair  to  add  that  if 
the  play  did  not  arouse  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
present  writer,  it  was  received  with  unmiatake- 
able  signs  of  favour  by  no  small  assemblage. 
I^at  evening,  Mr.  George  Rignold  was  to  take  hia 


Tas  Zadj/  of  Lj/oru  will  be  played  at  the 
Princesa's  Theatre  to-night,  Mr.  Ooghlan  bdng 
the  Olaude  Melnotte  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  Pauline 
Deschapellea.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Miss 
Terry  nlaya  the  heroine  of  Iiord  Lytton's  piece 
in  Lomon,  and  not  a  little  intereat  will  attach  to 
the  experiment :  the  recent  successes  of  the  aetresa 
in  the  Merchant  of  Vsmee  and  Money  having 
been  very  marked. 

Toe  Prince  of  Walea'e  Theatre  closed  last  night 
ffar  the  season. 

Septekseb  4  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  re- 
opening of  Drury  Irfuie,  when  Mr.  Dion  Boud- 
cault's  drama.  The  Shaagrami,  will  be  produced ; 
Mr,  Boudcault  himself  playing  a  prindpal  part 

For  two  or  three  nights  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  the  Vezin-Obippendale  company  have 
been  playing  in  Ai  You  Like  It.  Mr.  Oompton's 
Touchstonelias  long  been  a  performance  of  widely 
recognised  merit. 

Self,  the  new  play  by  Mr.  Oienford  and  Mr. 
Horace  Wigan,  will  be  brought  out  at  the  Mirror 
Theatre  on  Monday,  September  6. 

Thz  CiTBtal  Palace  stage  management,  true  to 
its  intention  of  friving  a  suburban  audience  re- 
peated opportunitiea  of  seeing  good  comedy  credit- 
ably performed,  announced  for  Thursday  last  A 
New  Wny  to  Pay  Old  IMtt,  with  Mr.  Oreswick 
in  the  port  which  rumour  had  assigned  to  Mr, 
Irving  at  the  Lyeenm.  The  female  charact«r8  in 
Massinger's  moat  favourite  atage  play  are  not  of 
great  importance,  nor  were  they  to  oe  represented 
at  Sydennam  by  players  of  any  considerable  dis- 
tinction. 

M.  JiTLES  Olak^ite,  a  well-known  French 
feuiUetoniite,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
dramatic  critica,  has  just  republished  in  a  volume 
the  best  of  his  records  of  the  theatrical  movement 
in  Paris  during  the  last  six  yenra.  Hia  book 
will  be  better  worth  a  permanent  place  on  men's 
shelves  than  the  humorous  chronicles  of  the 
"Monsieur  de  rOrohestre,"  reprinted  within  the 
htat  few  months  from  the  pages  of  the  t^aro,  and 
sure  of  many  readera  at  a  time  of  year  when  idle- 
ness becomes  a  social  du^.  M,  OJareiie's  articles, 
Uke  M.  Sarce/s  and  M^  Caraguel'a,  show  aome 
attempt  to  [jreaerve  the  tradition  of  good  literary 
style  in  critical  work.  But  if  serious  journalism 
in  France  produces  now  no  critic  bo  irothy  as 
Janin,  it  produces  none  so  exquisite  as  Qautier. 

TaB  Oymnase  Theatre,  which  has  not  for  some 
time  been  fortunate  in  ite  productions,  is  not  un- 
fortunate for  want  of  activity.  Besides  the  piece 
by  Sardou,  promised  for  the  winter,  and  a  one-act 
comedy  for  Mdile.  Delaporte,  it  has  accepted  ie 
Million  de  M.  Pomnrd,  and  this  week  its  manager 
has  determined  to  produce  during  the  hot  weather 
and  before  the  good  audiences  of  the  winter  may  be 
lected,  a  four-act  comedy  by  M.  Oottinet.  Iliia 
.1  be  called  Le  Baron  de  Valjdi,  and  MM.  Lan- 
il  and  Achard,  and  Mdmea.  Lesueur,  Legault, 
and  Tallandiera  will  be  engaged  '     '' 


and  by  a  well^nown  actress,  never  seen  to  nidi 
advantage  as  in  the  cold  intriguing  comedies  of 
Scribe--rMdlle.  Madeline  Brohan. 

Le  PhiloiopAt  tant  U  SoBoiriB  tobebrougkt  out 
speedily  at  the  Th^tre  Fraugais,  for  the  tliiid 
afbut—ta  the  Flench  have  it-of  Mdlle.  BUndw 


',  I«gai 
s  perform- 


benefit,  plaving  Romeo  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Juliet  01  Miss  Ada  Cavendish.  During  the  week, 
Mr.  Watts  Phillips's  vrork  has  been  preceded  bv 
a  little  drama  called  the  Henrt't  Victory,  in  whicn 
Mr.  T.  Mead,  who  is  namsd  as  the  author,  has 
played  the  prindpal  part. 


last,  with  the  thirty-seventh  pOTformonce 
Manoir  de  Acfortfu,  played,  as  far  as  concerns  tne 
principal  parte,  by  Fraaean,  Aline  Duv^,  Berthe 
Legrand,  and  others.  The  success  of  the  second 
act  is  due  to  supernumeraries. 

Theatrical  representations  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Bufierers  by  the  floods  continue  to  be  given  in 
France — some  of  them  not  free,  we  suspect,  from 
the  charge  made  ag^st  them  by  an  evening  news- 

Super,  t£at  they  are  got  up  with  no  great  self- 
enial  by  critical  busybi>£es  who  expect  gra- 
tuitous iukL  olten  really  formidable  exertion  from 
the  actors.  At  Rouen,  however,  the  attempt 
was  successful ;  a  personage  no  less  exalted  than 
the  leading  actor  of  the  Franfaia— M.  Gbt — 
having  appeared  in  Scribe's  Batmlle'dt  Damet,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Mdlle.  R«ichemberg 


A  FEW  days  since,  the  usual  concourt  for 
prizes  for  the  acting  of  comedy  and  trs^y  took 
place  in  public,  at  the  Paris  Oonaervatoire.  Tie 
lury  consisted  of  MM.  Alexandre  Dumas,  K.  it 
Beauplan,  Emile  Perrin — the  manager  of  t)« 
Fron^ais — Dui^ueenel^the  manager  of  the  Odfm 
— H.  de  Saint  Georges,  Jules  Barbier,  Edmud 
Thierry,  Delaunay  and  Got.  Taking  place,  te  n 
said,  professedly  before  the  public,  this  triil 
of  strength  amoii?  the  pupils  ot  both  seses,  tabs 
place  in  reality  oefore  an  audience  «niululr 
gifted  with  powers  to  judge,  if  not  with  mipu- 
tiality,  at  least  with  aome  show  of  reason.  .U 
the  dramatic  world  takes  an  interest  m  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  result  The  jury,  as  the  Ikl 
above  will  show,  was  of  great  distioction,  and  tbe 
audience  included,  roughly  speaking,  half  tk 
actors  and  actresses  and  all  the  manager!  iS 
theatres  now  in  Paris,  and  anxious  to  find  wortBr 
recruits  for  their  companies.  A  r^rettable  !»■ 
ddent  occurred.  A  younp  pupil — Mdlle.  Kolb- 
had  been  awarded  by  the  jury  a  aeeondatydisliiXh 
tion,  while  Mdlle,  Chartier — another  pupil— had 
been  preferred  before  her  by  the  jury.  Bui  Mdlk 
Eolba  diction,  ^ture  and  appearance,  in  tbe 
part  of  Finette  in  Le  Philotoph*  Marif,  pleated 
the  audience  so  much  that  they  ffrumbled  at  lif 
higher  distinction  awarded  to  Mdlle.  Chsrtief, 
who  had  played  Liaetto  in  Ltt  FoUei  Ammrnta. 
About  Mdlle.  Eolb  they  were  so  enthugiaitic  tk: 
many  of  them  led  her  to  the  doors  of  the  build- 
ing, applauding  all  the  way.  The  incideDl  liw 
given  nse  to  a  discussion  of  aome  interesimlo 
the  grounds  on  which  a  jury  are  to  aivudpTizet; 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Ihej  cuiniA 
decide  only  by  the  merits  of  tbe  perfornmiiK  pre- 
sented to  them  on  the  given  day,  for  irere  thej 
expected  to  do  ao,  the  publii;  might  as  irell  ial( 
the  decision  out  of  their  hands,  such  a  public  a 
is  gathered  at  the  Contervatoire  being  probebl; 
quite  competent  to  do  so.  And  as  it  is,  the^  are 
no  doubt  invited  in  order  that  they  mav  uyt^i 
an  opinion.  The  jury  then,  have  to  take  iiin 
con^deration  other  pointe  than  that  of  tbe  im- 
pression produced  by  the  performance  juat  nil- 
nsssed.  They  must  take  into  consideralion  [in 
character  of  the  pu^il  as  a  learner  in  her  art,  bo 
age,  her  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  reccm- 
mendation  of  her  teacher:  where  between  twn 
nvala  the  difference  in  the  actu&l  perCDrmance  «o 
the  given  day  is  alight,  it  is  clear  that  these  otbn 
circumstances  may  be  allowed  to  dedde.  And  it 
ia  very  much  for  their  knowledge  of  theaj  dnnim- 
etances  that,  among  ao  cultivated  a  public,  a  jn^ 
have  their  ration  d'etre.  On  lie  other  hand, 
when,  as  by  all  accounts  that  have  reached  us  ot 
this  great  day  at  the  Paris  Oonaervatoire— and 
several  accounts,  public  and  private,  have  teacbed 
ua— the  difference  between  two  aspiraols  >• 
very  widely  marked,  it  ia  hardly  reasoDsblSi 
that  any  amount  of  reconunendation  from  * 
teacher,  or  of  application  to  studies,  ahould 
outweigh  the  effect  produced  so  diatiuctlj  on  tbe 
audience  of  the  day.  With  the  audience  of  ibe 
Conservatoire — quite  exceptional  in  its  inlelli- 
ince—Mdlle.  Ohartier  entirely  failed,  and  Mdlle. 
.olh  entirely  succeeded.  But  the  verdict  of 
juries,  distinguiahed  even  as  this,  has  after  lU 
perhaps  littie  to  do  with  the  future  auccesses  of 
artists.  One  might  think  ao  at  least ;  ^"^  ' 
French  writer  who  for  fifteen  years  haa  stteoded 
these  trials  at  the  Conservatoire,  asserts,  not  indew 
that  no  one  has  become  distinguished  on  tbe  sUp 
who  has  not  come  to  the  front  at  theConsarvstoite, 
but  that  all  who  came  to  the  front  at  the  Cm- 
servitoire  during  a  given  couple  of  years  (1 1^"'" 
1868)  have  come  to  the  front  before  the  liap' 
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pabli&  Ajid  he  citoa  M.  Mounet  Sally,  M- 
Janmaid,  McQle.  I'UicIiemberg,  Mdlle.  Tholer, 
MdUe.  Glotilde  Colas  and  UdlLe.  Croiiette. 


HITSIO. 


hauptmakn's  letiebs. 
Briefe  von  MorUt  Hawpiimfmn,  Canter  wnd 
^uaOedireetor  an  der  Thomatsehvie  zn 
Leiprig,  an  Franz  Hauser.  Heraosgegeben 
von  iSrofesBOr  Dr.  Alfi^  Solioiie.  Zwei 
Bande.  (Leipzig;  Breitkopf  nnd  HSrtel.) 
It  ia  no  less  tme  in  mnBic  thou  in  other 
things  that  it  is  not  alwa^B  those  who  make 
the  moet  noise  in  the  world  by  whom  the 
most  or  best  work  is  done.  The  most  power, 
fitl  fijrces  are  often  also  the  moat  qniet ;  and 
the  modest  and  retiring  teacher  who  day  by 
dav  goes  nnobtmBively  through  the  nmtina 
of  his  lessons,  may  be  doing  more  to  form 
the  taste  and  derelope  theitbility  of  afatnre 
generation  than  the  virtnoBo  whose  every 
appearance  elicits  the  plaudits  ^f  delighted 
audiences — perhaps  even  more  than  the 
great  composer  who  from  time  to  time  pro- 
duces works  which  leave  their  trace  upon 
the  history  of  the  art.  Such  a  man  was 
Moritz  Haaptmann.  Incessantly  devoted  to 
teacbimg  for  the  space  of  forty-five  years, 
during  iriiich  tame  npwards  of  three  hnndred 
prirato  pupils  passed  nnder  his  care,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  amount 
of  infinenca  which  be  exerted.  Comparatively 
little  known,  except  by  name,  outside  the 
immediate  circle  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ances, hfl  difibsed  by  his  teaching  a  healthy 
tone  among  the  young  musicians  with  whom 
be  was  toought  in  contact,  the  effect  of 
which,  though  impossible  perhaps  to  trace 
directly,  cannot  but  have  made  itself  felt 
beneficially. 

Befor«  proceeding  to  notice  the  present 
volomes  of  letters,  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  their  writer,  abridged  fiom  that 
given  by  the  editor  in  his  introduction,  will 
be  of  service  to  our  readers. 

Moritz  Hanptmann  was  bom  at  Dresden, 
on  October  13,  1792.  His  lather  was  an 
architect,  and,  perceiving  the  abilities  of  his 
Mu,  ga.ve  him  an  exeelleot  education.  The 
inclination  for  masio  showed  itself  early  in 
the  lad,  but  until  his  nineteenth  year  he 
trained  himself  as  an  architect,  dibgentlj 
Btadying  meanwhile,  mathematics,  natural 
science  and  langoagee.  At  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  music,  bud 
went  in  IBII  to  Qotlia,  where  he  received 
iostrnction  in  violin  playing  and  composition 
from  Spohr.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  joined 
the  royal  orcheetra  at  Dresden  as  violinist, 
and  in  1813  took  a  similar  engagement  for 
several  months  in  the  theatre  at  Vienna, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Weber 
and  Meyerbeer.  After  returning  to  Dresden, 
he  took  a  sitoatian  in  1815  as  mosic-teaoher 
in  the  house  of  the  Knssian  Prince  B«pnin, 
in  which  capacity  he  lived  for  five  years  in 
Moscow,  Pnltawa,  Odessa,  and  Petersburg. 
In  1820  he  returned  to  Dresden,  and  in  1822 
waa  invited  by  his  master  and  friend  Spohr, 
who  had  meanwhile  become  Capellmeister 
in  Cassel,  to  take  an  engagement  as  violinist 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  elector  of  that  town. 
In  this  modest  situation  he  remained  for 
twenty  yeara,  and  an  extract  &oni  one  of  his 


letters  written  during  a  visit  to  Borne  in 
1829  gives  an  idea  of  his  mode  of  life.  He 
says: — 

"  It  seems  curious  to  me  to  think  that  in  six 
weeks  I  shall  be  back  at  Oassel — rehearsal  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  which  lasts  till  half-psst  twalve  j 
then  t«  play  st  billiards  with  Spohr  till  half-past 
one ;  then  hoiae  to  dinner ;  from  three  tc'riz  flnhs 
and  octaves )  from  eii  to  ten  Wiliiam  TeU ;  off  to 
bed ;  and  next  mormng  just  the  same  over  again." 

Meanwhile,  however,  Hanptmann's  name 
was  gradually  becoming  known.  The  solid 
workmanship  displayed  in  his  compositions, 
and  the  thoroughness  of  his  lessons  on  the 
theory  of  masio  gained  him  by  degrees  the 
reputation  of  the  most  distinguished  theorist 
and  teacher  of  his  time.  When,  therefore, 
in  1842,  the  Cantorship  of  the  celebrated 
ThomasBchule  at  Leipzig  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Theodor  Weialig,  Hauptmann 
(chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Mendels- 
sohn), was  invited  to  the  post,  and  also  to 
a  professorship  in  the  Conservatorium  then 
being  established.  He  at  once  accepted  the 
offer,  and  removed  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  the  previons  year,  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  entered  upon  his  duties  on  Septem- 
'ber  12,  1842.  Here  he  remained  for  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  very  last  letter 
in  the  present  collection  gives  an  account 
of  the  celebration  of  his  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary. He  died  on  January  S,  1668,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  a^e. 

With  r^ard  to  his  intimate  friend  Fran* 
Hanser,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
was  a  diatingnished  baritone  singer  and 
teacher  of  singing,  and  between  1846  and 
1864  director  of  the  Conservatorium  at 
Munich.  Henrietta  Sontog,  Frau  "VogX  of 
Weimar,  Standigl  and  Jenny  Lind,  are 
among  those  who  received  instruction  from 
him.  He  was,  however,  more  than  a  mere 
teacher ;  he  was  a  very  thorough  musi- 
cian. Of  this  the  letters  which  Hanptmann 
addressed  to  him  are  snfficient  proof;  for 
many  of  tbem  deal  with  topics  which  to 
any  other  than  a  man  of  hi)fh  musical  attain- 
ment wonld  be  nniutelligibla. 

Hauptmann  ranst  have  been  a  most  inde- 
fetigable  correspondent.  Dr.  Sohone  tells  us 
'  in  his  introduction  that  when  he  set  to  work 
to  make  a  selection  of  letters  for  publication, 
he  found  a  collection  of  about  eight  hundred 
lying  before  hiTn  &om  which  to  choose. 

"With  very  little  trouble,"  he  says,"*  sulR- 
cient  number  of  the  most  interesting  ktters  might 
have  been  token  from  this  mass  without  regard  to 
chronological  order,  or  the  peisons  to  whom  thej 
were  addressed.  But  after  mature  consideratjou 
I  decided  upon  the  present  selection  solely^  from 
the  letters  to  Franz  Hausat.  For  the  collection  of 
Ilauptmann's  letters  to  him,  numberiog  above 
400,  ia  hy  &r  the  moat  complete,  and,  beginning 
from  the  year  1826,  embraces  a  period  of  above 
forty  jears.  Thus  in  these  letters  a  faithful  por- 
tiaiture  ia  presented  of  the  life  outwardly  ao 
simple,  vet  so  rich  ia  inner  developmeut  and  work, 
better  than  any  biographer  conld  have  painted  it. 
With  the  oldest  and  moat  intimate  of  hia  Meuda, 
he  could  feel  safe  from  nil  misconstruction ;  to 
him  he  opena  without  restraint  the  inmoat  feel- 
ings of  his  deep  and  noble  nature,  and  gives  the 
most  striking  and  incisive  opinious  on  the  past 
and  present  of  music,  and  on  ita  repraaeutativBa. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  owe  to  these  letters  a  series 
of  the  moat  delicately  accurate  judgments  on  his 
teacher  and  IHend  Lonia  Spohr,  which,  Lf  united 
into  a  whole,  give  a  complete  portrait  of  the 


dating  his  talents,  point  out  also  the  li 
which  his  powers  were  confined." 

Of  438  tetters  to  Hanser  which  exist, 
193  are  published  in  the  present  volumes. 
Those  who  read  them  can  hardly  &il  to 
get  a  vivid  idea  of  the  personality  of  the 
musician.  A  quiet,  amiable,  rather  shy 
fmd  retiring  man,  who  never  feels  altogether 
at  his  ease  in  the  company  of  strangers,  with 
a  subdued  sense  of  humour  about  him,  ooca- 
aionally  breaking  out  in  a  very  mild  joke ; 
a  man,  moreover,  of  sterling  common  sense, 
remarkably  clear-headed,  and  who  whon  he 
gives  an  opinion  has  always  grounds  on 
which  it  is  founded  ;  liberal  toward  brother 
artists,  but  utterly  intolerant  of  pretence  and 
humbug, — such  is  Moritz  Hauptmann  as 
drawn  by  his  own  pen. 

Musically  he  was  a  man  of  wide  em- 
pathies, who  conld  appreciate  the  |^M>d 
wherever  he  found  it,  though  the  modem  de- 
velopments of  the  art  seem  to  have  gone 
beyond  him ;  even  Beethoven's  later  works 
he  was  unable  fully  to  enjoy.  Of  the  older 
masters  Bach  was  his  great  favourite.  Con- 
cerning the  Posnon  ilutio  he  vmtes  in 
1828:— 

"  I  delight  indescribably  in  the  Fauiim.  I 
ahould  only  like  to  know  whether  theae  great 
things  have  not  been  performed,  or  only  ao  im- 
perfectly that  they  have  produced  no  effect.  I  can 
imagine  either,  as  Bach  himself  was  director ;  and 
yet  there  ia  nowhere  a  word  about  tbem,  at  leaat 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  anything  in 
writings  in  which  ueverthelesa  contemporary 
worka  are  spoken  of.  They  have  been  always  too 
great  for  thb  people,  and  even  yet  their  time  is 
not  come ;  the  Pamon  is  not  passionate  enough 
for  ua  I  or  it  ia  antiquated  in  form,  taatelesa,  and 
imenjoyable  because  of  the  pasung  notes  I " 

Vety  interesting  also,  but  far  too  long  for 
quotation,  is  hia  criticism  on  a  performance 
of  Bach's  great  Mass  in  B  minor,  written  in 
1859  (vol.  ii.  166-7).  In  a  letter  written  two 
years  after  his  removal  to  Leipzig,  we  see 
him  in  the  same  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
orchestral  parts  of  Bach's  works  which 
has  since  so- exercised  Bobert  Franz.  He 
writes:— 

"I  should  so  much  like  to  do  the  'GotleaZ«t' 
(one  of  the  fineat  of  the  Chuich-Gontataa),  but 
aon't  know  how  to  set  about  it  with  the  orchestra : 
here  ore  two  flntea  and  two  gambos,  and  no- 
thing else.  Those  are  fatal  pieces,  too,  where  the 
only  accompaniment  is  the  Basso  Oontinuo.  If 
one  could  only  uae  the  organ  I  but  that  again  is 
too  atony  in  tone,  and  does  not  in  the  least  bleud 
with  the  voice  J  only  in  the  Forte  of  the  choruses 
is  it  of  good  effect.  A  good  piano  would  perhaps 
be  better;  that,  too,  Bounds  beautiful  in  the 
church." 

Hanptmatm'a  ideal  composer  among  the 
more  modem  moaidanH  was  Mozart,  who,  he 
says,  "  stands  above  all,  and  Bach  at  his 
side.  Handel  I  have  never  been  able  either 
with  my  feelings  or  my  understanding  to 

Elace  on  the  same  level,  and  yet  I  do  not 
ke  to  set  him.  on  a  lower  one."  That 
Hanptmann  was  not  blind  to  the  power  and 
sublunity  of  Handel's  music  is  sufficiently 
apparent  &om  the  nnmerona  references  to 
his  works  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  cor- 
respondence ;  bnt  the  large  proportion  of 
old-fashioned  and  commonplace  songs,  which 
he  mote  than  once  describes  as  "  nur  Han- 
delscbe  Faotur,"  evidently  interfered  with 
his  enjoyment  of  the  mnsio  as  a  whole.     It 
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IB  not  soTprisb^  that  he  eboold  have  con- 
Sidered  Jtrael  rather  tLsn  Ute  Metgiah  to  be 
H&Ddel'a  masterpiece,  since  the  former  oon- 
tahiB  TBiy  little  kAo  mnsic. 

A  reference  to  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, the  acquaintance  of  which  Hanptmann 
made  at  Ce^sel  in  1S28,  gives  oceaaion  to  a 
compariBon  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Trhich 
is  so  excellent  that  onr  readers  '^111  excuse  a 
somewhat  lengthy  extract.  Speaking  of  the 
^mphony,  he  says  : — 

"  That  is  a  most  -wandstfal  ^iraodjose  composi- 
tion, to  he  cooipared  i*ith  nothuigelBe  that  eiists. 
Unlefli  we  place  oiuBelves  at  the  very  low  stsjid- 
point  of  tiose  who  in  the  quite  unhaard  combina- 
tions  and  dng^e  psesages  find  nothing  but  idle 
seeking  after  effect,  a  ptupoae  which  with  Beet- 
hoveo's  mnsie  nevw,  or  a  laast  not  since  •  very 
long  time  past,  occurs  to  me,  thoK  lies  a  vary  deep 
and  quite  de&iite  feeling  at  the  basis  of  this 
colossal  wark,  in  the  dev^opment  of  wjiich  ii  the 
inner  necasitj  for  all  the  single  parts,  beautiful, 
and  in  themaelves  not  beaut^il.  connected  and 
disconnected,  intelligible  and  in  tbemselve*  un- 
inteUigible  (bnt  still  to  be  understood  through  the 
wholeworb).  ThisvarydaylfoQndspBsssgeqQoted 
from  Schl^eTs  lectures,  where  he  says :  '  Tie  art 
and  poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  lie  eipreasiou  of 
the  complete  healthiness  of  their  ezietence,  of  the 
knowledge  of  a  bannonj  of  all  pow^^  toithin  tie 
UmiU  ^  tie  Jmite.'  Might  not  in  this  respect 
(allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  ^plication) 
Mozart  be  called  ancient,  Beethoven  modem,  or 
because  (^  the  btal  misuse  of  that  •watA,  roman- 
licP  The  art  of  the  first  seems  to  me  also  the 
~  a  complete  healthinees  of  existence 
ny  within  the  linatg  of  tlu finite;  to 
look  for  this  completenees  and  oonciseneas  of 
Motart's  works  in  those  of  Beethoven  slao  appears 
to  me  an  unintelligent  conception  of  theii  nature, 
which  is  really  infinity  opened ;  not  Ifozart'e  eirde 
returning  upon  itself,  but  the  hyperbola  constantly 
endeavouring  to  approach  ite  asymptotes,  and  yet 
never  reaching  thenip  Hence,  too,  the  short  and  yet 
saUsbctory  doses  of  Bfonrt,  and  the  long  but 
yet  dOMdivbetory  ones  of  Beethoven'i,  bv  which 
oar  capadW  for  hearing  more,  rather  than  the 
•abject,  is  exhausted.  Sometimee  it  is  merely  a 
leaving  off — as  in  the  minuet  of  the  A  major 
Sym^ooy,  or  that  in  '^s  last  one — and  it  i^  such 
a  merely  ext^nal  close  that  makes  the  inner  in- 
completeness first  clearly  perceptible.  If  the  two 
composeiB  approach  each  other,  Mozart  in  h)B 
most  extensive,  Beethoven  in  lus  most  concise 
works  (most  early  ones),  Btill  it  ia  onW  momen- 
tary, just  aa  the  circle  and  the  hyperbola  or  pan- 
b<»a  bt  come  ellq)eeB,  \!W  varying  from  their  proper 
form.  Without  wishmp  to  attach  any  mystic 
eense,  but  only  a  symbokcal  one,  to  ^this  compari- 
aon,  we  might  cany  it  further  and  My,  Uoiart'l 
—    ■    •--    -    -— ^-  -a — LI. I.J —    -wMoaart 


dtaUtu,  division,  and  hete  we 
DoeUie^B  Faoat  ,i^to  Wagnet, 


might  qnote  what  GoeUkes  Faoat  Mya 
'Du  hut  Dir  vat  dss  einen  ItiaM  faewaast,  - 
leme  nie  den  andem  kennen.'  .  .  .  Each  of  Mo- 
sart'e  worha  (I  speak  here  only  of  his  instrumental 
tnusie)  is  the  expreesiou  of  one  feeling  (ezceptionfl 
are  only  exoqitionB  here,  as  with  Beethovent.  In 
the  G  minor  Symphony,  I  can  ima^ne  the  last 
movement  as  the  nrst — the  transpoeilion  wonld 
be  merely  external:  not  intennl,  as  it^  for  ex- 
ample, I  would  make  the  effect  into  the  cause. 
Thu  is  not  the  case  with  Beethoven,  where  he  ie 


i£  with  UoHut  we  have  its  simple  ei-ut- 

The  whole  oorresponcience  abonnda  in 
tiionghtfal  and  discerning  critidsma  Ench 
as  the  above.  Among  the  most  valnafole 
are  the  remarks  npon  Spohr's  music,  which 
(especially  in  the  first  volume,  contaJTiing  i^ 


letters  written  irom  Casael),  are  very  nnme* 
rona.  Hanptmann's  friendship  for  the  com- 
poser did  not  hinder  bis  perception  of  the 
ahortcomings  of  his  music,  especially  the 
mannerisni,  and  cloying  richness  of  harmony 
which  is  one  of  their  chief  characterietica. 
Only  one  abort  quotation  can  be  given  aa 
bearing  upon  this  point: — 

"  When  other  points,"  he  saye,  "  have  been 
blamed  in  Spohr's  compositions,  their  ptrvatUng 
nMiUy  is  so  often  extolfed.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  would  be  leas  to  blame  if  there  were  not  so 
much  of  what  is  praised.  I  consider  it  an  actual 
defect  that  in  Spobr  the  commonplace  is  entirely 
wanting — the  commonplace,  that  is,  not  in  a 
despicable  sense,  but  as  a  necessary  contrast  to  the 
noble,  BO  as  to  make  the  latter  re^y  ncA>le.  Just 
so  the  beautiful  iullnesa  of  the  harmony  is  praised ; 
but  this  with  Spohr  ia  always  full;  and  Jtiet  as 
the  noble  requiies  the  cootiest  of  the  common- 
place, so  this  full  harmony  requires  the  contrast 
of  the  thin,  juat  aa  we  find  these  antitheses  in  all 

Cat  compoeera,  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Beet- 
ren.  Or,  in  another  art:  the  noble  Kaphnel 
gives  St.  Barbara  in  comparieon  with  the  Ma- 
donna a  commonplace  exj^ession — no  great  poet 
IB  withont  commonplace  in  this  sense— Shake- 
speare, Calderon,  Ooethe.  How  much  is  tiiere  ia 
Mozart  which,  abstractly  considered,  Wentel 
Miiller  might  have  written  1  The  merely  noble 
(Spohr)  is  just  as  partial  (eitueiiig)  or  as  little 
complete  as  the  merely  cammoroHoce  (Wenzel 
Minfer)." 

Literesting  debuls  with  r^^rd  to  St.  Paid 
follow,  for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  page  234  of  the  first  volume.  Another 
excellaiit  critiqae  is  that  of  the  Lobgeawng 
(i.  302-3). 

An  appendix  to  the  seoond  volmne  gives  a 
complete  list,  compiled  from  his  own  memo- 
ranoa,  of  Banptmann's  private  pupils  from 
1822  to  16G7.  It  is  really  surprieing  to  find 
how  many  of  the  most  distinguiBhed  mnei- 
cians  of  the  last  fifty  years  studied  under 
him.  The  following  selection  from  the  cato- 
logoe,  which  comprises  31?  names,  contains 
merely  those  which  are  likely  to  be  the  best 
known  ia  this  oonntry.  Those  who  had  the 
benefit  of  his  inBtructions  at  the  Ccaiserva- 
torinm  are  not  included — Ferdinand  David, 
C.  F.  Curschmann,  Norbert  Bnrgmiiller,  C. 
F.  Weitzmann,  Philip  Tieta,  C.  E,  Horsley, 
Joseph  Joachim,  Ton  Wasielewsld,  Hans  von 
Billow,  6.  Jadassohn,  Franz  von  Kolstein, 
J.  F.  Bamett,  W.  Baohe,  Dr.  Oscar  Paul, 
M.  von.  Asantsohewsky,  Frederick  Clay,  Dr. 
A.  Schone,  and  F.  H.  Cowen. 

Ebeneeeb  Pkodt. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


Mb.  Sikb  Bsem's  Benefit  Concert  took  place 
last  Saturday  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  our 
great  tenor  was  aadsted  l^  Mdlle.  Titiens,  Mdme. 
Ohrigtine  Nilsson,  Mdme.  Patey,  Mr,  Edward 
Lloyd,  Signer  Foil,  and  Mr.  Cluules  Hallg. 

Tbe  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatm  are  aanoonced  to  commence  this  evening 
under  the  direction  of  Messie.  A.  &  S.  Gatti. 
Signor  Arditi  is  to  be  the  conductor ;  and  among 
the  ^ndpal  artiste  engaged  are  Mdlles.  Bianchi 
and  Oriatino,  Uiae  Edith  Wynne  and  Miae  Rose 
Heraee,  Signor  Fabrini  and  Mr.  Celli,  Mdme. 
Normao-N^mda,  Herr  Wilhelmj,  M.  de  Swert, 
Mr.  Enhe  and  ^gnor  Rendano.  Herr  Gungl  will 
again  conduct  the  dance  mu^. 


ing  Colleges  in  Great  Britain  has  just  been 
published,  and  is  on  the  whole  of  a  vary 
satisfsetory  nature.  The  inspector  reports  thsl 
considerable  improvement  is  perceptible,  koA  np, 
"  Shortcomings  akin   to   those  which  I  W  to 

toint  out  in  my  first  report  are  still  obsertabfe, 
ut  they  are  neither  obeervable  in  na  many  plua 
nor  to  the  same  extent.'  Mr.  Hullsh  notes  s 
good  many  changes  for  the  better  amoug  the 
mnncal  instnicton  and  in  the  instruction,  nxi 
instances  especially  cases  in  which  musicians  at 
high  standing  have  at  some  personal  eacri&ce  taken 
in  hand  the  work  of  teaching  in  training  coU^ 
The  great  drawback  to  real  progress  Mi.  ^iM 
considers  to  be  the  want  of  previous  prepsratiai 
as  pupil-teachers  before  entenng  tiainiug  collcga, 

It  is  announced  that  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge,  Iha 
or^;anist  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  has  bera  >^ 
pomted  nicoeesOT  to  Mr.  James  Turle  as  ergKiisi 
of  Westminstra  Abbey.  We  hope  that  tlie  u- 
nounoement  ie  c^arect,  as  it  would  be  difiicultto 
find  anyone  more  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  pM 
than  Th,  Bridge,  whose  oratorio  Mount  Mmiii 
is  one  of  the  best  works  produced  by  an  Engliilt 
musician  in  the  last  few  years. 

M.  AsBskns  Goirsai.TX  has  been  nomiuwt 
mana^  of  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  at  Paris  in  ad- 
junction with  M.  Bsgier. 

It  is  stated  that  among  the  operas  to  be  ziva 
by  Mr.  Oarl  Rosa  in  his  lorthcoming  series  of  fe^ 
formances  at  the  Frincess'e  Theatre,  lately  la- 
nonnced  in  these  columns,  is  to  be  W^nri 
Tamthdiuer.  The  recent  success  of  £«i<i^)v 
may  well  encourage  eocdi  an  experiment,  ml  m 
trust  that  the  statement  will  be  proved  hj  tlw 
event  to  be  conect. 

Floiow's  opera,  L'OnJtre,  has  lately  been  pa- 
formed  with  great  success  at  Di^pe. 

At  the  recent  muneal  festival  at  Client,  on 
July  25  and  36,  the  chief  worka  given  wtn  tlie 
Seatom,  of  Hay<hi ;  the  diorus  Ik  Mm% 
(The  Awftkmg),  by  M.  Gevaert;  tbs  JuWee 
Overture,  by  Hanesens;  the  cantata  Ik  ScMie, 

KM.  Pierre  Benoit;  and  Jacob  van  ATlndif,bj 
Gevaert. 


xuifl  OY  omnmna, 

BHSiuinia's  Hnrrom  op  FootsstastBIissiokb  m  Imu, 
b7  Clu  Ber.  R.  S.  Cofuroh Ul 

BHDCS'S  HlSTORr  OrVHa  QCABBB.  BBTWaBI  THI  BlHL 

OP  UAHCummB  ixv  CaomviLL,  ^  j.  1.  Cm- 
LujT  Dim  OoBDOM's  List  Ixnwa  nuiH  Sarr*.  it 
CaCAT's  BtuPT  OF  CATCluia,  bj  Pml.  B.  Huu        .  If 

bj  W.  J.  ^nixiux Ul 

Lnai'B  Ohoiee  Olasbicb,  bj  the  Bar.  J.  BDErn  .  US 
UiHBO^  Tm  Burnt  ts  Ucnnno)  sr  Hmux  Ac^mK, 

bj  W.  Oawibowb  Unna '•' 

Iiu  QDnAUKOR,  Ha  I.,  bj  K  C.  WATCSe        .      -  '^ 

OlTBHSHT  IdTDUTDBK      .,•,...  I** 

Hone  JXD  Ifnra |^ 

NOTW  OF  Tbav^  , 

FiHn  Lmm,byG.lIoinii) '* 

Bkj0tm>  Books M 

CoutaspoHnnnn  ;— 

11,  Broas  an  Baijat,  t>7  Piiuoa  L.-I,.  Booipute ;  (1- 

llma<>  wrf  NicttMiaiiii  /tnof  Laia,  bjl.  6.  Slnut- 

aiBtnle ;  UuiBl  Tfpt  <■  Bnglani,  tv  Oie  Bar.  J. 

Wonkwurth ;  EtualBnal  Africa,*^  3.  A.  SkancMer 

Qbsik  am  Oeotf  ■  Bmiox  or  Si-'hVb  Xaun,  bf 

KntAHAir'l  VA1.TXTB  IXD  TBBB  HMATm  lo  ^^  ,, 
■OSM,  far  F.  W.  BODLIH ." 

FucHiB'a  LATtxr  BaauacHw  qh  im  ^oEUisasa- 

UED,  br  H.  Bwivr ■  " 

BaaBroalioiittCUnoBouxir.oaauwi)   .  ■''*' 

jAPOMiBii,  br  Fb.  Baan '* 

Tax  WoBX  OP  IttsroN,  b;  Vaxsimtcs  Vkwobi  ■  I'' 
Mr.  J.  B.  WiMHo's  DBiwniaa,  by  Kae.  Cauitw 

Not™  uia  NitTB '^ 

Tm  BrtOB ■  '^ 

HABPTHiirs'a  Limraa,  bf  Bannzm  PaanT  .  ■  '• 
Mdsio  Norb,  ■Dd  Tiaia  at  Oorans    •  ' 
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LITERATURE. 

Tlte  Effect  of  Obgervation  of  India  on  Modem 
Evrmean  Thought.  The  Beds  Lecture. 
Bv  Sir  H.  Snmner  Maine,  K.C.S.,  LL.D., 
F'R.S.  (London :  John  Murray,  1875.) 
StB  H.  Uadib  undertakes,  in  thia  essay,  to 
show  in  »  few  rapid  touches  all  that  we  owe 
to  tlie  knowledge  of  India,  and  the  pictare 
is  strOeine.  The  discoveiy  and  the  Btady  of 
Sanskrit  ita-ve  completely  reoewed  the  vast 
domain  of  PhiloloBy.  They  hare  revealed 
to  US  the  orieiii  and  the  roots  of  the  classical 
languages.  They  have  enabled  ns  to  seize 
the  relations  existing  between  the  idiomB 
now  demgnated  by  tfae  name  of  Indo-Qer- 
maaic,  or  Indo-£nropean.  It  is  thus  that 
the  dose  bonds  of  relationship  which  unite 
the  Latin,  Germanic,  and  Slavonic  nations 
iiave  been  seen. 

We  most  go  back  to  the  Aryas  of  India 
to  find  the  prunitiTe  elements  of  oar  Western 
dvilisation.  According  to  the  profound  re- 
mark made  by  Sir  H.  Maine,  these  philo- 
logical discoveries,  already  so  important  in 
themselves,  have  besides  exercised  an  enor- 
mons  infloence  on  the  march  of  events. 
The  idea  of  reconstitatiug  all  States  on 
the  basis  of  nationality — that  is  to  say, 
ou  identity  of  language — is  new,  and 
originates  in  linguistic  studies  and  in  the 
philological  theories  of  the  learned;  it  is 
this  idea  which  presided  at  the  oonstitntion 
of  New  Italy,  and  at  the  formation  of  the 
as  yet  incomplete  Germanic  onion ;  this  it 
ig  which  gave  birth  to  the  Pan-SWonian 
morement,  the  Scandinavian  movement, 
the  Flemish  movement.  It,  therefore,  will 
have  drawn  the  new  map  of  Europe  when 
this  vast  and  profound  evolution  shall  have 
readied  its  fall  time.  In  former  days,  that 
which  was  indicated  as  the  basis  of  States 
was  common  history,  common  prolonged 
snlnectton  to  tlie  same  sovereign,  common 
civJliAation,  common  institutions,  or  common 
religion.  Now  it  is  a  common  race,  that  is, 
a  common  language.  This  change  in  theory, 
which  has  had,  and  will  still  have,  soch 
great  consequences  in  facts,  dates  from  the 
discovery  of  Sanskrit  and  from  the  philo- 
kmcal  studies  which  have  resulted  from  it. 

It  is,  again,  to  the  knowledge  of  India  that 
we  owe  that  entirely  modem  science,  one  so 
carians  and  so  instmctive,  Comparative  My- 
thology, which  has  shed  so  new  a  light  or 
the  prooesses  of  the  human  mind  and  on  th« 
origin  of  religious  ideas.  The  explanations 
of  the  mytholt^  of  the  ancients  still  given 
bot  a  snort  time  since  were  truly  puerile. 
It  is  only  thanks  to  studies  in  Saiukrit  that 
tlieir  meaning  has  been  understood. 

Tiifjift  also   fomishes  na  with  abundant 


materials  for  a  sinenoe  which  still  remains 
to  be  created,  Comparative  Jurisprudence; 
fbr  this  antique  country,  whence  came  our 
ancestors,  still  contains  a  whole  world  of 
Aryan  institutions,  Aryan  customs,  Aryan 
laws,  Aryan  ideas,  Aryan  beliefs  in  a  &r 
earlier  stage  of  growth  and  development 
than  any  which  survived  beyond  its  borders. 
Sir  H.  Maine  has  given  models  of  this  new 
science  in  his  fine  books,  Anoient  Law, 
Village  Communitiet  in.  the  Eatt  and  Wett, 
and  The  Early  History  of  InstUuiioiu.  To 
show  what  lights  Comparative  Jurisprudence 
may  borrow  &om  daia  in  India,  Sir  H. 
Maine  quotes  the  history  of  the  transforma- 
tions of  property.  As  he  well  says,  the  Ger- 
man gavanti  who  clung  to  the  historical 
method  did  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  comparative  method  alone  conld 
enable  one  to  seize  the  idea  of  the  agrarian 
oonstitntion  of  primitive  Bocietiea.  We  thos 
arrive  at  important  results,  which  we  can 
only  notice  in  passing.  It  seems  established 
that  property  as  we  now  understand  it,  that 
ta,  several  property,  is  much  more  modern 
than  ownership  in  common,  and  that  so  &r 
as  property  in  land  is  concerned,  unrestricted 
competition  in  purchase  and  exchange  has  a 
&r  more  limited  field  of  action  even  at  this 
moment  than  an  Englishman  or  an  Am.eri- 
can  would  suppose. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  thinks  that  we  have 
nothing  to  borrow  in  these  days  from  these 
archaic  forms  of  ownership,  because  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  moves  at  the  eame  rate  as 
the  progress  of  several  property.  If  men  have 
broken  the  bonds  of  common  ownership  and 
of  clan  solidarity  in  proportion  as  agricul- 
ture has  improved  and  trade  developed,  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  they  will  ever  return 
to  theae  forms  of  the  past.  The  history  of 
this  evolution,  says  Sir  H.  Maine,  is,  indeed, 
the  best  refutation  of  communism,  for 
humanity  recedes  from,  rather  than  dra.wB 
nearer  to  it. 

None,  indeed,  dream  of  restoring  that 
primitive  agrarisji  organisation  in  virtue  of 
which  the  land,  the  collective  property  of 
the  clan,  w^  periodically  divided  between 
all  the  families  in  such  a  manner  that  none 
of  them  was  ever  definitely  deprived  of 
all  productive  fnnds.  Although  it  still 
subsists  in  many  countries,  notably  in  Bns- 
sia,  and  even  gives  good  ^ricultaral  resnlta 
in  the  Swiss  AUmendeti,  it  is  conspicnously 
inapplicable  to  large  towns,  or  to  a  manu- 
facturing society  wherein  the  division  of 
labour  attaches  a  great  number  of  men  to 
occupations  and  to  a  mode  of  life  which 
would  not  allow  them  to  make  use  o£  the 
slice  of  land  which  might  become  theirs  by 
allotment ;  but  the  condnsion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  universality  of  this  primitive  organi- 
sation that  the  juridical  instincts  of  humanity 
acknowledge  the  right  of  every  father  of  a 
family  to  a  certain  instrument  of  labour  with 
which  he  may  make  a  means  of  subsistence  by 
the  useful  employment  of  his  strength,  and 
in  proportion  to  his  profitable  work.  Modem 
science  reverts  to  this  idea,  that  without 
property  the  human  persouahty  is  incom- 
plete, and  liberty  a  vain  word.  This  prin- 
ciple is  already  laid  down  in  the  great 
philosopher  Fichte's  book,  Beitrdge  zur 
Berichtigung  dee  UrtheOe  ti&er  die  Frangii- 
tiscke    BevoluHon    (1793) ;   it  is  now  ad- 


mitted by  the  most  distinguished  writers 
on  natural  law,  and  by  several  of  the 
principal  professors  of  political  economy 
in  Germany.  Adolph  Samter,  in  a  book  that 
has  recently  appeared,  Baikal  Lehre,  de- 
velopes  this  idea,  which  he  borrows  from 
Hildebrand :  "  It  does  not  result  from  the' 
fact  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  being 
without  property  that  it  must  be  suppressed, 
hot,  on  the  contrary,  it  follows  therefrons 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  reach  tho 
hands  of  all."  Nothing  can  be  more  just. 
All  the  reasons  brought  forward  to  justifr 
property  lead  to  this  conclusion,  that  it  is  so 
indispensable  to  man  that  he  cannot  be  free 
and  develope  his  indiriduality  without  it ;  if 
that  be  true,  every  man  must  needs  be  a  pro- 
prietor, that  is,  have  a  fund  or  a  function 
which  will  allow  him  to  live  by  his  work.  We 
are  evidently  moving  on  towards  a  nimiliw 
order  of  things,  for  everywhere  except  per- 
haps in  England  the  nnmber  of  those  who 
possess  either  a  lot  of  land  or  some  share  in 
one  or  another  mano&ctnring  enterprise, 
goes  on  increasing.  Thus,  then, contemporary 
science  and  the  evolution  of  our  economical 
organisation  bring  us  back  not  to  th» 
^rarian  institutions  of  primitive  Indil^  bub 
to  the  juridical  principles  serving  them  as  a 
basis.  In  regard  to  forms  of  government 
we  observe  an  identical  return  to  the  forms 
of  the  past.  The  constitution  of  primitive 
society  among  the  Aryas  as  among  the 
Germans  (radically  snch),  and  everywhere 
else,  has  been  completely  democratic.  The 
free  man,  always  a  proprietor,  chose  the 
chiefs  and  the  magistrates,  dispensed  justice, 
bore  Eirms,  and  directly  deoided  alt  questions 
interesting  the  community.  Later,  Feudalism 
and  absolute  monarchy  everywhere  took  the 
place  of  the  andeut  democratic  institutions. 
From  this  fact  it  might  also  have  been  con- 
cluded that  they  were  condemned  to  dis- 
appear. Now,  however,  the  progress  of 
enlightenment  and  of  civilisation  brings  us 
back  to  tfae  self-government  of  ancient 
times  which  had  survived  in  some  very 
isolated  regions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Swiss  monntaina  and  the  valleys  of  Norway. 
la  it  not  probable  that  this  return  towards 
the  democratic  principles  of  the  primitive 
epoch  which  is  taking  place  in  the  sphere  of 
political  inatitations  will  extend  to  social 
institntiona  likewise  ? 

According  to  Sir  H,  Maine  the  study  of" 
India  also  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  the 
absolnte  generalisations  of  the  orthodox 
economists,  who  are  too  apt  to  speak  of 
their  propositions  as  tmo  a  priori  for  all' 
time  and  for  all  countries.  Those  Indiftti  re- 
searches  show  that  the  economists  of  the  old 
school  greatly  underrate  the  value,  power, 
and  interest  of  that  great  body  of  oustoms 
and  inherited  ideas  which,  according  to  the 
metaphor  which  they  have  borrowed  from- 
tfae  mechanicians,  they  throw  aside  a» 
"  friction,"  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  very  wdl 
says: — 

"The  first  step  towards  the  discovery  of  new 
truth  on  theae  aubjecta  (and  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  so  obstiiutte  are  the  prejudices 
which  stand  in  the  way),  is  to  recogniaa  thelndisii 
phenomena  of  ownerahip,  exchuige,  rent,  and 
price  as  equally  worthy  of  scientimi  obeerratiou 
with  those  of  Weetem  Europe." 

For  instance,  the  competition  of  which 
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sconomistB  speak  as  a  miiverBal  and  indis- 
pensable motive  force  is,  like  Beveral  property 
in  land,  very  modem,  and  hardly  exists  in 
India,  withdrawn  from  European,  inflnence  ; 
ovstom,  not  competition,  regulates  prices. 
I&  onr  Western  societies,  aocording  to  Sir 
H.  Uaine'B  forcible  expression,  "  Competi- 
tion in  exchange  seems  to  be  the  nnireraal 
belligerency  of  the  ancient  world,  which  has 
penBtraied  into  the  interior  of  l^e  ancient 
gronps  of  blood-relatives." 

Sir  H.  Uaine  expresses,  in  conclnsion,  the 
oonviction  that  India  will  become  snl^ect  to 
iiiB  inflnence  of  Weatem  ideas,  and  that  in 
^ite  of  the  obstinate  resjetaiioe  of  national 
prqindices  it  will  enter  into  the  movement 
which  we  call  modem  progress.  According 
to  our  anthor,  all  societieB  that  we  know  of 
have  only  advanced  by  means  of  inflaences 
&om  without,  except  Greece,  to  which  we 
owe  the  realiiy  of  civilisation,  "  Except  the 
blind  forces  of  nature,  nothing  movee  in 
iJiis  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin," 
The  merit  of  tho  Bi^lish  will  be  that  of 
having  commimioated  to  India  the  leaven  of 
pn^ross  whitJi  came  fr(»n  Greece,  I  can- 
not sabsoriho  to  this  opinion.  In  regard  to 
political  and  social  institntjons,  we  owe 
infinitely  more  to  Germany  snd  to  Chris- 
tianity than  to  HeUenism.  The  doctrine  of 
Cfariflt  is  the  aonrce  of  what  is  beet  in  our 
ideas  regarding  the  relations  between  man 
imA  man ;  this  it  is  that  leavens  the  move- 
ment of  reform  which  now  hnrriee  hnroanity 
on  to  a  better  future.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus, 
the  final  crown  of  the  eqwdising  Bentimmts 
of  the  Prophets  of  Israel,  has  been  com- 
pletely distorted  by  the  Roman  traditions, 
which  have  made  a  hierarcbicaJ  and  despotic 
ouUtti  of  it.  Nevertheless  the  ideas  of  the 
fraternity  of  all,  of  the  equality  of  ail  men, 
the  ardent  aspirations  towards  an  order  of 
righteousnees  in  which  the  first  shall  be  last, 
this  ideal  of  love  and  of  reciprocal  devotion 
which  the  first  Christians  put  in  practice, 
all  that  has  been  preserved  in  the  Bible,  and, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not^  Uves  within  us. 
Not  in  vain  did  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt 
bring  into  the  world  the  ideal  of  a  society 
in  which  the  disinherited  should  possess  the 
earth,  Greece,  with  its  horror  of  labour 
and  its  consecration  of  inequality  and  of 
slavery,  offers  ne  nothing  like  it. 

Christianity  is  far  from  having  exhausted 
its  mission  of  rofonu.  Its  social  influence 
will  grow  greater,  for  it  alone  contai-ns  the 
true  solntion  of  the  antinomies  which  shake 
society  in  the  present  day.  To  the  foolish 
hope  of  a  renovation  accompUahed  by  the 
power  of  industry  now  succeeds  uneasiness 
regarding  the  future,  and  a  sort  of  disgust 
with  those  refinements  which  were  looked 
upon  as  the  triumph  of  civilisation.  The  lie  is 
given  to  the  beatific  optimism  of  the  ecoao- 
mists  by  the  violent  straggle  of  interests  and 
by  tke  antagonism  of  classes,  which  is,  per- 
haps, more  bitter  than  it  has  ever  been.  We 
look  for  a  means  of  emei^ing  from  this  ter- 
rible dead-lock,  but  Greece,  at  all  events, 
will  not  provide  ns  with  it.  Lot  us  not 
therefore  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the 
traditional  institutions  of  India,  which  we 
have  erroneously  characterised  as  barbarous. 
Tho  organisation  wo  have  to  offer  in  ex- 
change docs  not  afford  our  West  such  per- 
fect contcutmont,  or  so  admirable  an  order. 


that  we  have  a  right  to  impose  it  upon 
popnlatioaiB  which  may,  perht^M,  attaiu  to  a 
better  order  without  passing  through  the 
same  trials  as  ourselves.  Let  ns,  in  the  first 
place,  import  into  India,  not  Hellenisio,  with 
its  proud  SfdeBdours  and  its  aristocratic 
priscaplea,  bat  Christiuiity,  with  its  charity, 
its  hnmility,  its  rehabilitation  of  labour,  and 
its  aspiration  after  righteousness.  We  m%tst 
not,  doubtless,  r«^l  the  high  mental  cultiva- 
tion whicik  we  owe  to  antiquity :  but  that  is 
the  flower  of  civilisation ;  it  is  not  its  basis. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bede  Leotore  sug- 
gests the  most  seriens  problems.  Sir  H. 
Uaine  has  not  dreamt  of  serving  them  in  a 
few  words,  bat  he  has  striv«i  to  make  man 
think,  and  t^ns  vast  and  new  horisons  in 
aU  dtfections  of  mental  activity.  This  is 
evidently  the  end  he  had  in  view,  and  he 
has  accomplished  it  admiratily. 

EUILE   DE   LlVSLEYE. 


Bloria  delia  S^M*bbUtia  di  Firenee.  Di  Gino 
Capponi.  2  Tomi.  (Fireoae :  Barbera, 
1875.) 
Florence  hae  reason  to  be  proud  of  having 
produced  such  a  wori^  as  the  history  of  the 
Marchese  Gino  Capponi,  for  thongh  the  book 
bears  the  clear  impress  of  t^e  individnality 
of  its  author,  it  b^jra  still  more  steongly  the 
mark  of  the  surroundings  among  which  it 
waa  written.  FloreBoe  itself  has  aw^ened 
the  sympathy,  called  forth  the  learning,  and 
given  the  cultivation  which  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  Of  the  history  of  the 
Marchese  Gino  Capponi. 

The  book,  to  begin  with,  is  a  marvel  of 
compression,  without  any  efibrt  at  condensa- 
tion. In  two  volumes  is  contained  the  whole 
history  of  Florence,  from  its  origin  to  the  &11 
of  the  Republic  in  1532.  None  o€the  many 
niatters  of  interest  that  centre  round  the 
name  of  Florence  has  been  omitted  or  slurred 
over ;  they  all  receive  their  due  prominence. 
Yet  there  is  no  sense  of  crowding  about  the 
book,  no  painfid  oppression  at  the  mass  of 
details  which  are  put  before  us.  There  is 
a  unity  in  the  gcneiul  conception  ;  every- 
thing has  its  proper  proportion,  and  the 
sense    of  proportion    reconciles    ns  to  the 


This  conciseness,  however,  is  not  gained 
by  presupposing  in  the  reader  an  amonnt  of 
general  knowledge,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 

backgTonnd  on  which  a  special  history  of 
Florence  may  be  sketched  in.  The  Marchese 
Capponi  always  begins  from  the  beginning, 
and  traces  the  important  features  of  the 
matter  in  hand  simply  and  briefly.  lu 
allusions  to  the  ancient  history  of  Italy,  he 
always  tolls  as  mnch  as  would  make  the 
matter  clear  to  a  reader  who  approached  it 
for  the  first  time :  his  discussions  about  the 
formation  of  the  Tuscan  tongue  require  no 
previous  philolo^cal  knowle^c ;  his  literary 
and  artistic  notices  are  simple  and  plain, 
giving  a  sketch  of  men's  distinguishing 
features  without  a  catalogue  of  their  works, 
or  allusive  references  to  their  productions. 
A  dignified  simplicity  and  straightforward- 
ness is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Mar- 
chese Capponi 'a  style. 

There  is  no  passion  or  declamation  in  the 
book :  there  is  no  predominance  of  special 
interests.      We    cannot   tell    whether    the 


writer  has  been  most  interested  in  the  politi- 
cal, the  social,  the  literary  o^Htistlc  history 
of  Florence.  He  has  not  ^%a  us  a  series 
of  brilliant  studies,  nor  has  he  dressed  np 
his  own  opinions  in  the  rhetorical  form  of 
a  narration  of  past  events ;  but  he  has  tdd 
ns  witiiont  unBeoessary  comment  tJie  story 
of  the  city  whose  past  and  present  are  alike 
dear  to  him.  The  profound  conviction  of 
the  greatness  of  his  subject  extingnishea  aH 
impertinent  obtrusion  of  self.  A^  the  loi^r 
array  of  mighty  Florentines  passes  befue 
his  eyes,  among  whom  his  own  ances- 
tors play  no  iaeoaspicnous  pari;,  his  iriA 
is  only  that  their  actions  should  be  plainlj 
set  forward  and  left  to  speak  for  tfaemselvca 
To  a  vulgar  parvenu  saperticial  critidsni 
and  ,hasty  jud^nents  would  be  an  ^)prD|iri- 
ate  means  of  displaying  cleverness.  The 
Florentine  noble  is  humble  in  the  presence 
of  hifl  great  sncestoi« ;  they  wre  too  greit 
to  be  aSeoted  by  liis  raptnnes  or  reviling. 

It  is  this  &aliBg  which  ietidfi  an  air  tif 
sobriety  to  the  judgments,  and  of  refinemml 
to  tAie  style  of  tiiis  book.  It  is  as  tboigk 
some  one  of  the  eld  Floventiaes,  sobered  t^ 
the  experience  whioh  the  ttgea  have  brongiit, 
were  reading  afresh  his  city's  past  histoiy. 
Tke  Marchese  Capponi  is  so  ftnnliarwithtbe 
old  Florentine  chronicles  that  be  has  cangU 
their  style  Mid  maniwr.  Wbei«  he  can  he 
quotes  from  tliem  directly,  but  all  thraiij;li 
the  first  volume  of  his  iaabary  we  find  t^ 
phrases  and  turns  of  sentence  naed  hy  Dim 
Compagni,  and  tJie  Tillaim.  The  histmy  of 
the  time  is  toH  with  f^e  freshnesB  tad  hi 
the  manner  of  the  oontemporary  wiitBTS. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  forced  or  aitifioisl  m 
this ;  it  is  not  a  laborious  and  studied  iiu- 
tation  smelling  of  the  workshop,  hit  the 
writer  has  had  ringing  in  his  ears,  ns  lie 
wrote,  echoes  from  the  contemporary  chroni- 
clers, and  in  their  spirit  bis  own  aocoM* 
has  been  written:  "VetHS-tas  res  BcribentJ 
nesdo  quo  pacto  antiqnus  fit  animus." 

The  attitude  of  the  MJirchose  Cappov 
throughout  his  History  is  that  of  one  vfie 
has  spent  his  life  in  quiet  and  calm  coo- 

Cionsbip  with  tlie  writers  of  the  past.  Br 
read  them  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  <i 
culture,  and  not  in  t:he  first  instance  witi 
the  view  of  writing  a  book.  As  he  read  be 
thought,  and  now  that  he  has  written  bii 
history,  it  is  written  with  the  deamess  «nd 
simplicity  which  only  a  thorough  and  mature 
knowledge  of  the  subject  can  give.  Out  « 
his  fulness  the  Marchese  Capponi  can  affwd 
brevity,  because  ho  has  no  need  of  tricts 
or  artifices  to  secure  attention  ;  he  need  not 
go  back  to  elabomte  farther  the  ideas  iriurfi 
ho  has  flung  down  owolessly  at  first ;  he  hej 
not  to  make  perpettoal  explanations  to  avoid 
an  obsonrity  which  has  been  growing  fro™ 
page  to  page  through  want  of  pwpef 
clearness  to  begin  with.  His  enbject  w« 
oleariy  blocked  ont  in  his  mind  befOTe  iie 
began  to  write  ;  he  knew  the  oonnexioo  rf 
its  various  parts  -,  and  so,  at  the  introdno- 
tion  of  each  new  character  or  each  chaug* 
in  government,  he  is  able  to  tell  us  at  once 
all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand all  ftiture  references. 

From  tliis  it  may  be  seen  that  the  M«t. 
chese  Capponi  does  not  arm  at  boine;  pi^ 
tonal,  because  he  i.i  too  familiar  with  ha 
subject.  Pictorial  writing  in  history  IB  g*"'^ 
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nllj  an  attempfc  to  samlj  defectiTe  know- 
lodge  by  on  appetti  to  the  imaginatioii  both 
of  the  writar  and  bis  raader.  A  Floraatine 
writing  to  ItaHMU  abont  Floreoce  has  no 
Deed  of  BiKJi  an  appeal.  Witb  staielj  dig- 
nity the  Marcbese  Cappoiu  tells  hia  tab, 
and  leavfiB  it  to  its  own  inberent  intereat 
to  oommand  attention.  So,  too,  witb  bis 
jidements  on  indiridii&la ;  be  ia  not  anxious 
to  akeicb  characters  or  tnice  motiTes  ;  men's 
acts  most  speak  for  tbem,  if  only  they  ace 
ftirlj  toid.  Tbe  Marcbese  Gapponi  is  imder 
no  tsmptatioB  to  introduce  modem  ideas, 
becHise  he  is  too  tborongb  a  Bobolsrr  and 
too  complete  a  Btndent.  He  aeitber  wisbee 
to  attack  modem  TJltnun<»itanism  nor  to  ad- 
Toeste  modem  democracy.  Bavonfttola  and 
tfae  Medici  intetvst  him  equally,  for  t3iey 
botb  show  tbe  apirit  of  Florence  in  tbeir 
dfty ;  t«t  be  would  ridicnle  tbe  notion  of 
oonnectiiig  eitlier  of  tbem  witb  modem 
pi^itica]  ideas.  He  is  only  careful  to  sbow 
US  bow  they  appeared  to  tbeir  contem- 
porariea. 

Tbe  distingnisbing  feature  of  l^e  Mar- 
<^e8e  Oapponi's  history  is  tbe  dignitj  of  bis 
ixmceptioB  of  bis  subject  as  a  whole.  He 
is  profoundly  impressed  witb  the  greatnets 
of  tbe  ocBfaribntion  made  by  tbe  city  of 
Floresiee  (o  the  progress  of  tbe  dvilisa- 
tion  of  mankind.  He  never  forgets  this, 
and  Rorottine  history  becomes  to  bim 
an  account  of  tjbe  development  of  tbe 
florraitiiie  spirit,  which  found  so  many 
manifeBtatious  of  ite  activity,  and  did  so 
much  for  tiw  cultivation  of  £urope.  Tus- 
cany anilered  leas  than  the  rest  of  Italy 
from  the  barbarian  invBeions ;  its  marshy  soil 
did  not  invite  the  passage  of  the  invaders, 
•nd  its  pec^e  remained  more  truly  Latin 
than  tbe  reat  of  libe  Italians.  Tuscany  was 
less  fisadal  and  more  civic  tban  Lombardy, 
and  set  iteelf,  nnder  tbe  Countess  Uatiltte., 
to  oppose  Qennao  predominance.  For  tbia 
purpose  it  e^Kmsed  tbe  cause  of  the  Papacy ; 
but  such  was  the  power  of  civic  life  already 
that  ite  ecolesiastics  never  became  a  sepamte 
party,  but  were  identified  witb  tbe  interests 
of  the  whole  bod^  of  citizens.  Tuscany 
was  Italian,  Christian,  and  civic  &om 
the  earliest  times  of  its  development,  Ite 
Utcratare  was  Christian  from  its  beginnings, 
and  ite  civic  spirit  soon  found  itself  a  fitting 
ezpresaion.  Earliest  of  tbe  Italian  cities, 
Floienoe  ahowed  the  rest  of  Burope  what 
was  tbe  meaning  and  what  was  the  worth  of 
the  new  peoples  who  had  arisen  on  Bome'a 
down&lt  True  it  is  that  Italy  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  ibr  this  precocity.  The  peoples 
of  Italy  raised  Uiemselves  before  Italy  had 
time  to  become  a  nation :  but  who  would 
venture  to  make  a  &Qlt  of  that  amplitude  of 
ciric  life,  that  strong  fertility  of  thought, 
&om  which  the  world  gained  so  much  Ught  Y 

Still  tbe  penalty  bad  to  he  paid,  Florence, 
more  than  any  other  It^ian  city,  developed  by 
the  diStUBOn  of  its  language,  its  aits,  its 
culture,  the  idea  of  an  Italian  nation,  while 
by  itB  oivio  organisation  it  was  restrained 
within  a  narrow  sphere  of  political  activity. 
The  national  movement  so  far  progressed 
that  tibe  chief  cities  of  Italy  spread  their 
doadniona,  but  tiien  stood  in  more  pro- 
noimoed  antagonism  to  one  another.  The 
energies  of  Ittuy,  pent  np  within  too  narrow 
limits,  kat  their  fercej  thought  was  con- 


cerned with  ootwird  rather  than  with  in- 
ward things  ;  ^e  niod  became  more  subtle, 
while  ike  will  became  weaker ;  a  decay  in 
tbe  moral  force  of  Italy  left  her  a  helpless 
prey  to  tbe  stranger. 

The  Marcbese  Capponi  is  engaged  in 
showing  the  part  token  by  the  oity  of 
Florence  in  sJl  this.  His  greatest  merit  is, 
that  he  concdreeof  Florence  as  a  whole,  and 
shows  OS  its  activity  as  the  manifestation  of 
tbe  spirit  of  its  whole  body  of  citizens. 
There  is  no  hero-worship  in  his  pages :  be 
nnj^iaticall^  reverses  His  picture  of  Italian 
history,  which  is  so  oommon  among  French 
writers  especially,  of  a  turbulent  state  of 
society  occasion^y  producing  a  great  man, 
whose  producti<m  is  to  be  set  off  against 
the  previous  uiarchy.  Florentine  history  is 
to  him  a  process  of  ot^anic  development; 
its  faults  are  obvious,  but  it«  gloriee  ore 
great 

The  Marcheae  Capponi's  History  is  a 
monument  worthy  of  bis  great  citiy.  Fer- 
ha^  no  city  but  Fltwenoe  could  have  pro- 
duced at  the  present  day  a  woric  which 
unites  learning,  refin^kient,  and  sobriety  of 
judgment  so  equally  as  does  the  book  before 
us.  M.  Ckbihotoh. 


Ramhlet  in  letria,  DalmaHaf  and  Montenegro. 

ByIt.H.E.    (London  :  Hcrst  &  Blackett, 

1875.) 
This  is  a  gem  of  S04  pages  which,  over- 
flowing with  olevKnees,  ccnximon  sense  and 
^laiklmg  descriptions  of  scenery  and  foreign 
bfe,  is  nevertbe^s  written  in  sach  a  flow- 
ing easy  conversational  style,  that  it  may  be 
r^d  in  a  railway  carriage,  or  re&esb  a  bead- 
ache ;  and  this  ia  very  much  in  its  praise 
as  compared  with  heavy  works  which  must 
be  studied  over  the  table  with  a  dictionary. 
Its  author  is  a  brave  and  good  gentleman, 
on  his  father's  side  an  Italian  Count  of  old 
origin,  bat  hie  English  maternity  has  canaed 
him  to  natotalise  and  throw  in  his  lot  with 
uB  for  the  last  thirty-three  years.  Tbe 
proverbial  *'  gold  spoon  "  felling,  has  made 
bim  tbe  man  he  is,  battling  through  a  good 
and  usefal  bfe,  with  bis  <^d  blood  and  bis 
solid  brains  to  carry  him  through.  He  ia 
master  of  many  langaages  and  acoomplish- 
menta,  and  every  now  and  then  he  emigrates, 
and  brings  us  bock,  as  in  this  instance,  a 
budget  of  fresh  news  we  have  never  heard 
before. 

He  opens  bis  book  with  showing  tbe 
jewnesse  doree  how,  when  they  have  "done" 
Italy  and  the  grand  tour,  they  have  passed 
by  hundreds  of  things  they  never  even 
heard  of;  and  be  tt^ee  a  young  friend 
through  those  countries,  on  hia  plan,  which 
makes  the  youtii  exolain,  "  This  is  the  way 
I  like  to  study  bistorv,  and  this  is  tbe  way 
never  to  foivet  it,  I  luted  tbe  very  names  of 
Tacitus  and  Livy,  bat  how  delightful  I 
think  them  noio."  It  was  in  the  Bummer  of 
1873,  and  the  cholera  which  was  raging  in 
Festb  barred  his  progress  through  dread  of 
an  oriental  laaaaretto.  He  gives  a  grand 
desraiption  of  the  Danube  between  Gran  and 
Visaegrad,  and  of  the  progress  of  Pesth  &om 
a  commercial  and  agricnltiiral  point  of  view, 
and  advises  the  cadets  of  tbe  poor  ariato- 
crscy  of  England  to  emigrate  and  profit  by 
tbe  beanty  and  the  cheapnem  of  that  land. 


that  tract  of  Bonthem  Europe  bounded  oa 
the  north  by  the  Saave,  south  by  the 
BospboruB,  east  by  the  Danube,  and  west  by 
the  Adriatic. 

Then  comes  tbe  magnificent  country  be- 
f;ween  Vienna  and  Trieste,  glorious  in  its 
Semmering  Pass  two  hours  after  leaving 
Tienna,  and  again  &om  Gratz  to  Trieste, 
the  desert  Karat  above  Trieste  which  owns 
the  "abomination  of  desolation"  like  Syria, 
and  ia  nothing  but  an  elevatod  plateau  of 
stones  and  boulders,  over  which  the  Bora 
sweeps  with.  t^^paDing  farj — a  mysterious 
land  where  rivers  suddenly  leap  into  a 
cavern  at  your  feet  with  a  bounce  roar, 
and  reappear  some  miles  distant.  Then  be 
visite  Uie  Consul  of  Trieste,  and  devotes 
three  or  four  pages  to  that  spectacle 
which  all  honest  Englishmen  deplore — 
Bicbard  Burton  put  in  the  comer  like  a 
naughty  schoolboy,  "  I  want,"  he  says,  "  a 
gyid  pro  quo  iar  my  money,  and  to  keep 
auoh  a  man  away  flKnn  the  Bast  is  against 
my  inteanat  as  an  Englishman."  He  takes 
you  to  the  Emperor's  stud  two  hours  away 
&om  Trieste,  but  doubts  such  a  breed 
suiting  onr  cavalry,  though  they  ore  a  cross 
befnreen  Arab  sires  and  the  Hungarian  and 
Croatian  mares.  He  describes  beautifully 
the  Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato ;  and, 
steaming  into  tbe  harbonr,  "  the  gaudy 
lateen  sails  spangled  the  glittering  golden 
sea,  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  sailors 
and  the  wfwle  scene  bathed  in  a  golden 
lij^t."  One  incident  few  of  us  are  ac- 
quainted with — that  Spalato  gave  a  Pro- 
testant dean  to  onr  royal  Windsor  in  the 
person  of  the  celebrated  Mark  Anthony  de 
Dominis  (then  Catholic  Archbishop),  and 
bis  interesting  career  is  well  worth  reading. 
There  is  some  account  of  the  Battle  of  Lissa, 
and,  to  us,  quite  new  incidente  relating  to 
our  own  Cceur  de  Lion  with  reference  to 
Lachroma,  followed  by  some  useful  binte  to 
missionariea.  He  also  tells  us  that  Pio 
Nono  was  once  a  miasionaiy  on  the  banks  of 
the  AmaEon.  There  are  some  excellent  de- 
scriptions of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  Cat- 
taro  especially.  It  made  him  sad  to  see  ao 
many  beautiful  countries  lying  fellow  for 
want  of  bands,  and  to  see  shiploads  of  emi- 
grants traversing  thousands  of  miles  to  far- 
off  unknown  shores,  when  five  days  from 
homo  the  very  treasures  they  yearn  for  are 
lymg  waste. 

Byfer  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book, 
however,  is  bis  description  of  Montenegro — 
upon  whose  wrongs  be  is  eloquent.  The 
F^rnce  is  a  splendid  man,  one  of  nature's 
gentlemen ;  the  Princess  is  the  only  beautifal 
woman  in  Monten^ro,  but  she  ia  lovely 
enough  for  a  whole  nation.  Tbe  Prince  ad- 
ministers justice  under  a  hnge  carob  tree, 
hke  "Deborah  judging  Israel  under  a  palm 
tree  between  Bamah  and  Bethel  in  Mount 
Epbraim."  The  daughters  of  the  better 
classes  have  a  school  kept  by  an  accom. 
plishsd  KuBsian  lady.  The  natives  make  a 
wonderful  iaaect  powder  [which  is  very  much 
needed  in  these  parts]  from  a  dried  flower. 
The  author's  dragoman  apoke  six-tenths 
Montenegrin,  three-tentha  Albanian  and 
Turkish,  witb  one-tenth  Italian,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  get  on.  This  splendid  Prircs 
rules  over  a  devoted  band  of  20,000  hardy 
wu^like  mountaineers,  always  armed  to  the 
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teeth,  a  fighting  tribe  irlioee  recreation  cou. 
SLsts  of  athletic  gamea — races,  for  instance, 
in  which  they  springy  &oin  crag  to  crvig 
for  a  pair  of  piBtolB.  They  make  raids  like 
Bedawtn,  and  consider  it  chivalrous.  They 
are  noble  savages  with  desert  law  and  a  sort 
of  honour  of  their  own,  which  prevents  them 
from  lying  or  Btaaling,  and  makes  hospita- 
lity sacred.  Once  a  party  on  board  a  ship 
bemed  the  sailors  to  come  and  visit  them, 
and  on  being  told  that  they  could  not  leave 
the  ship  withoat  permission  from  their 
jiaperiore,  exclaimed  with  surprise,  "  If  yon 
like  to  do  a  thing,  what  right  has  anyone  to 
forbid  yon  p  "  The  anthor  dined  constantly 
with  tne  Prince,  and  came  in  for  several 
feasts  and  the  "dance  of  the  eagles."  The 
-OostnmeB  are  gorgeons  j  the  coontry,  bold 
wild  crag  and  monntain  of  the  most 
romantic  aspect.  On  the  author  praising 
the  costnmes,  the  Prince  said  angrily, 
"  Ah !  yon  look  npon  ns  from  a  pic- 
tnreaqne  point  of  view  ;  in  fact,  yon  woald 
like  (o  keep  na  here  like  a  sort  of  menagerie 
of  wild  beasts  to  come  and  look  at  us  occa- 
sionally for  yonr  amusement."  He  was 
extremely  anxious  to  leam  all  abont  English 
laws  and  castoms,  bnt  did  not  like  that  of 
primogeniture. 

He  longs  to  spread  inatmction  among 
his  people,  and  ended  by  saying,  "  In  short 
your  Chambers  are  yonr  real  sovereigns,  the 
K.ing  being  only  the  ontward  and  visible 
sign  of  regal  antnority."  The  Montenegrins 
ao  love  their  Prince,  that  when  he  goes  ont 
unarmed  or  unattended,  the  huge  living 
mass  of  thousands  part  to  let  him  through, 
and  press  forward  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
garment ;  those  who  are  of  higher  rank  are 
shaken  hands  with,  and  the  highest  doffing 
caps  press  cheeks  on  either  side.  The  Prince 
constantly  begged  B.  H.  B.  to  send  English 

fjntlemen  to  visit  him,  to  shoot  and  fish, 
heir  great  grief  is  that  England  snp- 
^rts  Tnrkoy,  whom  they  detest,  against 
'jbem  ;  and  they  think,  once  seen,  that  Eng- 
.  land  would  appreciate  them,  and  right  their 
wrongs.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  if 
..all  the  Christiana  in  Ottoman  employ  were 
..to  abandon  the  posts  they  fill,  Turkey  would 
collapse  in  six  months,  but  that  would  surely 
not  be  desirable.  The  anther  then  works 
his  way  on ;  but  is  again  stopped  by  cholera, 
..and  passes  to  another  ship,  on  which  there 
are  a  number  of  Orientals,  and  bewails  that 
he  is  not  Barton,  for  whom  he  expresses  the 
greatest  admiration.  Finally,  this  volume 
teaches  youngsters  that  they  need  not  travel 
..to  China  or  I^pland  in  search  of  excitement, 
when  we  have  such  conutries  close  at  hand 
.nnknown  to  us;  and  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  anybody  who  sails  down  the  Adriatic 
will  do  well  to  secure  this  book  before  he 


■The  Formation  of  ChrMendom.      Part   III. 

By  T.  W.  Allies.     (London  :  Longmans 

A  Co.,  1875.) 
"  Theiie  English  are  but  half-converts,"  was 
the  exclamation  of  an  Italian  priest  by  the 
deathbed  of  one  of  onr  countrywomen,  who 
'bad  accepted  the  Boman  creed,  but  in  her 
.last  momenta  commended  her  sool  simply  to 


Jesus,"  and  not  to  "Jeaoa  and  Mary,"* 
A  moderate  tone  is  nnfortujuttely  not  always 
a  characteristic  of  such  persona,  but  in  a 
great  measure  we  believe  the  Italian  priest 
waa  right.  And  it  is  happy  for  the  better 
influence  of  the  Boman  Church  in  this 
country  that  by  meuiB  of  such  "  half-con- 
verts "  she  is  able  more  or  less  to  retain  her 
connexion  with  the  saner  and  more  judicious 
part  of  the  English  nation.  Ur.  Alhes  cer- 
tainly accepts  Sie  new  dogma,  and  in  other 
points  does  not  overstep  the  limits  of  ortho- 
doxy laid  down  in  his  present  communion. 
But  about  the  greater  part  of  his  book 
there  is  a  healthiness  of  tone  that  tells  of 
one  who  in  days  gone  by  breathed  freer 
air,  and  even  now  is  not  sickly  with  the 
malaria  of  the  Yatioan.  And  in  the  one 
chapter  of  his  book  that  touches  at  any 
length  on  the  Boman  claims  there  is  a 
weakness,  almost  a  reserve,  which  distin- 
guishes it  at  once  &om  the  remainder  of  the 
volume  and  from  the  fervid  declamations  on 
such  matters  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  &om  others.  It  has  been  re- 
marked before  now  that  Mr.  Allies'  refuta- 
tion of  himself,  published  when  he  first  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome,  was  an  extremely 
feeble  reply  to  hia  former  very  fair  defence 
of  the  Anglican  position.  In  this  volume, 
where  the  Engli^  Church  is  only  glanced 
at  as  "a  doomed  Troy,"  the  same  want  of 
force  is  apparent.  This  charge  may  be  sub- 
stantiated somewhat  more  at  length. 

There  is  one  argument  used  by  Mr. 
Allies,  which  but  for  its  palpable  faJlacious- 
neaa  would  be  extremely  misleading.  On 
p.  20  he  compares  St.  Paul's  words,  Bom. 
XT.  20,  "  lest  I  should  build  upon  another 
man's  foundation,"  with  the  "two  words 
applied  by  ancient  writers  to  Peter's  work 
at  Bome,  that  is,  founding  and  building," 
and  argues  that  St.  Paul  must  here  be  re- 
ferring to  St.  Peter's  foundation  of  the 
church  of  Bome.  Withoat  the  reference  to 
"  ancient  writers "  this  would  be  a  feir, 
though  by  no  means  a  conclusive  argument. 
But  when  we  come  to  look  at  these  "  ancient 
writers,"  they  are  none  others  than  Irenaens, 
iii.  3,  and  Eusebina  quoting  Irenaens.  No 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  needs 
to  bo  told  that  tiie  words  "founding  and 
building  "  are  there  expressly  applied  in  the 
plura!  to  St.  Peter  and  8t.  Paul  together. 
We  feel  sure  that  Mr,  AlUes  must  regret 
having  used  so  unfortunate  an  argument. 
The  true  inference  from  the  comparison 
evidently  is,  that  the  vord  founding  is  used 
by  St.  Irenaens  ai)d  Eusebins  in  a  looser 
sense  than  it  is  by  St.  Paul,  and  that,  as  br 
as  these  passages  are  concerned,  St.  Peter's 
presence  in  Bome  before  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans  is  at  least  quite  an 
open  question.  The  whole  tone  of  that 
Epistle  indeed  makes  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  t^e  community  there  had  been  already 
founded  by  the  chief  of  the  Apostles. 

The  later  presence  of  St.  Peter  at  Bome  is 
a  very  different  thing,  and  few  students  of 
Ohori.-h  history  in  thia  country  will  wish  to 
deny  the  greatest  Church  of  Christendom 
whatever  glory  may  attach  to  it  from  having 
the  two  greatest  apostles  as  co-martyrs  and 
co-founders  in  the  lai^er  sense.     The  fact 
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of  St.  Peter's  cmoifixion  was  evidently  known 
when  ihe  last  chapter  of  St.  John  wsa  wrib 
ten,  and  the  Church  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  place  where  it  occurred.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  sympathise  either  with  the  non. 
natural  interpretations  of  Mr.  Oreenvood 
(Cathedra  Petri,  book  i.  chap.  2),  who  is 
followed  by  Mr.  Maguire  (in  his  litOe 
book,  Bt.  Peter  non-Boman,  1871),  or  with 
the  theoiy  of  promisoDons  interpolatioiiB 
and  forgeries  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathere 
advanced  by  Mr,  E.  J,  Shepherd  (in  bii 
History  of  the  Boman  Church  up  fo  Di. 
matJii,  published  in  1861).  Nor  can  nt 
accept  the  solvents  of  the  acute  and  leantd 
Lipsiua,  which  involve  a  rejection  <J  the 
authenticity  of  several  of  the  canonicsl 
scriptures  and  a  disbelief  in  the  second  im. 

Srisonment  of  St.  Paul.  We  believe  Uist 
[r.  Allies  is  right  in  his  esplanation  of 
the  weU-knowD  passages  of  St.  Clement's 
Epistle,  chaps,  v.  and  vi.,  which  sgrees  anb- 
atantially  with  that  of  Dr.  Isghtfoot.  The 
comparison  of  the  iroXv  lekifiot  of  Clemoit 
with  the  "  multitude  ingens  "  of  Tacitm  ia, 
we  notice,  made  by  bota,  which  is  remark- 
able if  (as  it  seems)  it  is  accidental. 

Bnt  what  we  complain  of  in  Mr.  Alb'es  is 
that  (after  starting  with  the  fallacy  we  hare 
mentioned)  he  passes  over  all  the  difficnltiis 
of  the  first  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Bome  in  the 
reign  of  Ciandins  with  a  simple  referenw 
to  "  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient 
writers" — that  is,  as  the.  note  infomiE  lu, 
Eusebius,  Orosins,  and  S.  Leo  (p.  16). 

To  write  in  thia  way  is  simply  t«  ignore 
the  light  which  has  recently  been  cut  on 
the  chronology  of  the  Boman  Church.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  Lipsiua'a  Chronologie  ier 
Boinischea  Jiiichofe  and  Quellen  derB^vuheA 
Petrug-gage  (already  alluded  to),  and  to  ft 
very  able  article  by  Professor  Salmon,  in  tie 
first  number  of  the  Dublin  Bermathena,  on 
"The  Chronology  of  Hippolytus."  Tbelist 
essay  appears  to  me  to  lead  the  way  to  t 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
the  twenty-five  years  assigned  to  St.  Petsr. 
This  solution  may  be  stated  here,  very  sw- 
cinctly,  as  it  differs  in  some  respects  fw 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  both  the  abow- 
named  writers. 

Taking  much  that  they  have  proved  for 
granted,  I  conclude  that  St.  HippoljtuB  ww 
the  first  to  popularise,  if  not  to  calcala'^) 
this  number  of  years,  and  that  he  did  eo  on 
the  following  grounds.  He  had  before  him 
a  list  of  bishops  from  Ijinus  to  his  own  tinw, 
with  the  length  of  their  episcopates,  pro- 
bably expressed  only  in  years.  This,  *6 
know,  is  what  the  Latin  chronicle  of  the  jair 
235  contained  (of  which  he  waa  almoat  cer- 
tainly the  author),  though  the  text  of  that 
portion  of  it  is  lost,  viz.,  Nomiiia  Epitcopor'"" 
Eomae  et  quia  qaot  tumit  praefuit.  By  adding 
theepiacopates  together  he  obtained  A.D.  55  or 
56  as  the  year  of  the  appointment  of  Linnfr— 
the  latter  being  the  date  given  in  the  Liberiao 
catalogne,  which  is  grounded  on  the  chronicle 
of  A.D.  235.  This  S»te  was  probably  at  least 
seven  years  too  early  ;  but  such  an  amonnt 
of  error  was  natural  to  so  rough  a  method 
of  calculation.  However  this  may  be,  it  i* 
pretty  clear  that  the  twenty-five  yesw  "' 
Peter  were  obtained  by  counting  back  fro" 
Linus  to  the  Ascension,  which  we  know,  fro^ 
bis  Paschal  Canon,  Hippolytus  put  in  the 
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year  29,  ihe  oonaolship  of  tbe  two  Gemini. 
But  it  vronid  be  a  loiatake  to  .suppose  that 
St.  HippoIjtoB  imagined  St.  Peter  to  have 
come  to  Bome  immediately  after  the  A^cen- 
rion,  or  necessarily  much  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  Linns,  nor  did  he  sappose  that 
Bppointxaent  to  have  been  made  just  before 
the  Apostle's  death.  All  he  wished  to  do 
vas  to  carry  back  the  anccession  of  Roman' 
bishopB  to  the  time  of  onr  Lord  Himself 
through  the  chief  of  the  Apostles.  I«ter 
chroniclers,  however,  naturally  enough  took 
the  twenty-fire  years  as  having  an  absolute, 
not  a  relative  valne,  and  supposed  them  to 
1«  conterminona  with  St.  Peter's  life.  This 
donUe  mistake  led  them  to  calculate  the  era 
of  his  arrival  at  Bome  as  twenty-five  years 
before  his  martjrdom,  which  was  variously 
dated  between  64  and  6^  a.d.,  and  hence  the 
first  visit  was  placed  sometimes  under  Glaius, 
sometimes  nnder  Clandius.  As  the  earlier 
date  vras  seen  to  be  irreconcileable  with  Acto 
xi.  28,  xii.  I,  &c.,  the  second  year  of  Clandius 
iras  generally  adopted,  especially  as  it  coin- 
eided  witli  an  early  and  perhaps  independent 
l^end  about  Simon  Magus  (Jostin,  Apol.  i. 
26,  who  says  nothing  of  St  Peter), 

Whether  the  numerous  writers  who  em- 
brcndeted  the  legend  of  Simou  and  his  con- 
tests witii  St.  Peter  separately,  or  together 
with  St.  Psnl,  troubled  themselves  at  all  about 
haiTuonies  of  chronology,  is  very  uncertain. 
Whatever  amount  of  truth  may  be  at  the 
bottmn  of  tfae  legend,  chronological  truth  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  it,  for  these  contests 
are  variously  placed  under  Tiberius,  Claudius, 
and  Nero.  Any  date  therefore  contained  in 
■ny  form  of  this  legend  is  untrustworthy, 
especially  iS  that  form  is  one  bo  obviously 
prejudiced  as  the  Clementine,  which  seems 
intended  to  substitute  St.  Peter  for  St.  Paul 
as  first  or  sole  founder  of  the  Boman  Church. 

Without  presuming  to  affirm  that  the 
above  hypothesis  abont  the  "  years  of  Peter  " 
is  certain,  I  contend  that  it  is  probable,  and 
founded  on  a  broad  consideration  of  known 
£Kts  and  valid  inferences.  Mr.  Allies  writes 
■«  if  he  was  unaware  of  their  existence. 

It  is  a  relief  to  pass  to  the  larger  and 
bettenr  part  of  the  book,  which  is  a  detailed 
comparison  of  the  philosophy  of  the  first 
three  centuries  with  Christianity.  This 
strikes  OR  as  having  something  of  the  bright 
sympathetic  spirit  which  distinguishes  the 
best  French  writers  on  the  Imperial  period. 
In  matters  of  &ct,  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent philosophers  and  their  systems,  Mr. 
Alliea  depends  chiefly  on  Zeller  and  Ueber- 
w^,  but  there  is  very  little  that  is  German 
in  oia  idea  of  their  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  Christianity.  The  ailment  of  the 
different  chapters  is  rather  hard  to  follow, 
and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  links 
which  are  given  in  the  analysis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  had  been  brought  more 
into  prominence  in  the  text.  But  the 
volume  is  forcible,  not  so  much  in  its  par- 
ticular ailments  as  when  taken  as  a  whole. 
Bead  in  this  way  it  does  much  to  confirm 
the  impression  that  the  great  advance  in  the 
reUgions  conceptions  of  heathens  from  the 
time  of  Seneca  onwards  was  due  firstly  to 
Jewish  and  then  to  Christian  influences. 
The  various  steps  represented  by  the  names 
of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Philostratus,  and  Plo- 
titau  am  raefked  off  in  a  clear  and  interest- 


brought  vividly  and  truly  before  the  reader. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  inequality 
in  the  execntion.  The  obligations  of  Seneoa 
to  Christianity  are  strongly  suggested  rather 
than  afBrmed,  pp.  92-95,  but  we  lack  in  this 
part  of  the  subject  a  critical  investigation  of  a 
most  difficult  topic,  which  even  Dr.  Lightfoot 
has,  we  think,  not  exhausted  in  his  essay 
attached  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippions. 
On  the  other  hand,  Epictetus'  description  of 
the  ideal  Cynic,  the  messenger  of  God,  who 
is  to  overlook  (crifinnrEiv)  mankind,  contains, 
it  is  fairly  aigued,  some  "  specific  imita- 
tions" of  Christian  ideas  (pp.  22?  foil.). 
The  Apollonius  of  Philostratus  is  shown 
very  convincingly  to  be  a  make-believe 
heathen  Christ  (chap.  lix,),  while  Plotinus 
WBB  undoubtedly  the  pupil  of  a  Christian, 
Ammonius  Sakkas.  The  proof  of  this 
obscure  reflex  action  of  Christianity  upon 
heathen  thought  grows  clearer  as  we  ad- 
vance, and  it  is  besides  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  eclectic  tendencies  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  Yet  to  the  very  last 
there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  authors  who  seem  to 
have  imbibed  most  of  the  Christian  spirit, 
and  who  were  evidently  not  ignorant  of 
Christians  as  a  component  part  of  society. 
The  oonclufiion  is  forced  upon  the  reader 
that  this  silence  was  not  accidental  but  in- 
tentional, and  we  leave  off  with  a  clearer 
view  of  the  absolute  originality  of  our  reve- 
lation in  its  moral  as  well  as  its  theological 
postulates.  The  creation  of  this  general 
impression  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  chief 
merit  of  the  book,  and  so  far  we  welcome  it 
OS  of  service  to  the  cause  of  religious  truth 
in  this  countiy. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  Mr. 
Allies  was  once  in  a  position  to  hove  done 
much  greater  service.  We  do  not  know 
what  position  he  occupies  at  present,  but 
it  seems  that  his  connexion  with  the  B.  C. 
University  of  Ireland  was  of  short  dnratiou. 
"I  ascertained,"  he  writes,  "on  the  com. 

C'non  of  the  first  series,  that  no  need  hod 
n  felt  for  lectures  on  the  philosophy 
of  history."  Though  he  may  not  regret  the 
waste  of  his  powers,  others  may  do  so.  It 
is  sad  for  one  livii^  in  Oxford  to  reflect 
how  many  of  her  ablest  sons,  at  one  critical 
period  of  her  history,  followed  Dr.  Newman 
into  the  desert,  Their  defection  has  much 
to  answer  for :  and  all  gratitude  is  owed 
by  the  present  generation  to  those  who  then 
stood  firm.  One  there  was,  now  passed 
away,  whom  Mr.  AHies  will  remember  as 
his  travelling  companion  in  France  in  1845, 
to  whose  st^dfastnesB  much  is  due ;  and 
there  are  of  course  others  hving  whom  we 
rejoice  still  to  reverence  as  champions,  not 
of  "  a  doomed  Troy,"  but  of  that  which  is 
to  us  in  this  "  d»'  and  country  "  the  chief 
bulwark  of  "  the  City  of  God." 

Joes  WOEDSWOETH. 


Bie  Deutsche  Diohtung  des  19ten  JahrTiunderU 

in     i^ren     bedeulenderen    Jirgeheimtngen. 

Populore  Vorlesungen  von  Earl   Julius 

Schroer.     (Leiprig:  Yogel,  1875.) 

Thb   present  work    belongs  essentially    to 

the  dasa  of  ims/wZ  books,  and  for  that  reason 


rate  compass  a  full,  though  naturally  some- 
what  compressed  survey  of  German  poetry 
during  the  present  century.  Novel  writing, 
and  philosophy  as  tar  as  it  bears  upon 
poetical  and  artistic  subjects,  are  comprised 
under  the  term  "  Dichtung,"  which  in  this 
manner  becomes  representative  of  the  entire 
literary  movement  in  modern  Germany.  A 
good  table  of  contents  with  an  additional 
index  of  names  are  luxuries  of  rare  occur, 
rence  in  German  books,  and  therefore  the 
more  appreciated  when  they  do  occur.  As 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  verify  the  dateff 
contained  in  a  good-sized  volume,  we  can 
vouch  in  moat  cases  for  Professor  Schroer's 
accuracy.  Mistakes,  however,  occur  occa- 
sionally :  at  p.  181  the  opening  linen  of  two 
of  Heine's  aongs  are  misquoted,  while  at  p. 
178  a  lover  is  made  to  bid  the  full  moon 
"good  morning,"  in  a  song  called  expressly 
an  Ahendreikn  (evening  Bong) — an  absurdity 
which  it  is  needless  tis  add  never  enterra 
the  mind  of  Wilhelm  Miiller.  One  of 
Novalis'  most  beautiful  and  moat  popular 
poems,  that  beginning  "  Wenn  alle  untreu 
werden,"  is  (p.  151)  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Schenkendorf,  unless  the  latter  poet  has 
written  a  song  with  an  identical  opening, 
which  we  greatly  doubt  but  will  not  abso- 
lutely deny.  Another  strange  mistake  is 
made  with  regard  to  a  poet  who  as  a 
Viennese  celebrity  might  have  claimed 
more  attention  on  the  part  of  an  Austrian 
patriot  like  onr  author.  We  are  speaking  of 
Ignaz  Frana  Castelli,  a  fertile  playwright, 
and  poet  in  the  Austrian  dialect,  who  died 
in  Vienna  in  1862,  and  was  personally 
known  to  most  literary  men  of  that  cily, 
and  very  likely  to  Professor  Schroer  him- 
self Nevertheless,  the  year  of  his  death  is 
given  wrongly  in  the  present  volume ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  his  two  Christian  names  are 
stated  to  be  Johann  Friedrich — names  which, 
OS  the  reader  will  notice,  have  all  but 
the  same  initials  as  Ignaz  Franz.  This  looks 
veiy  much  like  guesswork,  and  reminds  one 
involuntarily  of  the  conjectural  ingenuity 
which  supplied  the  failing  memory  of  an 
illustrious  contemporary  Segliahman  with 
the  name  of  his  maternal  parent. 

Slight  iuaccnracies  of '  this  kind  count 
for  little  in  a  book  so  full  of  informa- 
tion as  the  present  volume ;  and  English 
readers,  appalled  by  the  ponderous  tomes 
of  Eoberstein  or  unattracted  W  the  glib- 
tongued  self-complacency  of  Herr  Julian 
Schmidt,  cannot  do  better  than  trost  to  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Schroer,  as  far  at  least 
as  facts  are  concerned.  But  here  their  im- 
plicit confidence  ought  to  end.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  write  a  criticism  of  Pro- 
fessor Schroer's  critical  tastes  and  whim- 
sicalities, bnt  we  certainly  were  astonished 
at  meeting,  in  a  bnxik  devoted  to  the  history 
of  literature,  with  so  little  of  the  historical 
judgment  which  defines  the  position  of  an 
autlior  in  the  intellectual  development  of  his 
tame  and  country.  This  want  of  true  appre- 
ciation is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  space  allotted  to  each  author.  Whole 
pages  are  wasted  on  extracts  froni  one  of 
Kotzehue's  most  insignificant  comedies,  and 
on    Schlegel's  satirical  sallies  ^[oinst  that 
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prolific  plajrwright.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
ni^hly-intorestimg  poet  like  GMkbbe,  who 
might  be  called  the  Beddoea  of  Greno&n  htera- 
tnre,  is  dieposed  of  in  a  few  lines.  Too  little 
notice  alBO  is  taken  of  Morike,  to  whom  Ger- 
many owes  some  of  her  Bwecteat  lyrics,  and 
of  J^ette  TOB  DroBte-HiilshofT,  by  tar  the 
most  gifted  lady  on  the  Gerauui  Pamasans ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  BetU  Faoli,  perhaps 
owing  to  her  Anstrian  birth,  is  extolled  to  an 
immoderate  degree.  One  of  her  songs,  by  no 
means  a  remarkable  one  in  onr  opinion,  is 
held  np  as  nnmatcfaed  by  anything  a  man 
hae  written  since  1832,  that  is,  before  the 
acme  of  Lenan'a  and  Heine's  lyrical  power. 
With  regard  to  the  firstoftheee  two  writers, 
theonly great  lyrical  poet  modem  Anstria  has 
produced.  Professor  Schroer's  local  patriots 
ism  has  strangely  deserted  him  ;  he  speaks 
of  Lenaa  in  a  half-pitjing  manner,  and 
oomea  to  the  remarkable  conclasion  that  bat 
little  of  his  work  will  prove  of  "lasting 
valne."  We  insist  upon  the  injustioe  of 
such  flimsy  criticism  the  more  emphati- 
cally as  the  great  poet  to  whom  literature 
owes  snch  works  as  Savonarola,  Dmi  Juan, 
aod  Die  AUngeiiter  has  been  strangely 
oegleoted  by  the  lovers  of  German  literature 
in  this  conntty. 

The  genina  of  Heine,  also,  has  proved  an 
indiaeolable  problem  to  onr  author;  he 
complains  a  great  deal  of  the  poet's  want  of 
sincerity,  self-destructive  irony,  and  other 
ijnaUties  puzuling  and  uncongenial  to  the 
well- constituted  mind.  Professor  Sohroer 
describes  the  present  work  as  popular  lec- 
tures, and  we  willingly  believe  that  such 
views  as  tJiese  are  "  popular  ' '  among  cer- 
tain circles  of  the  Anstrian  capital ;  but  he 
ODght  to  have  ocusidered  twice  before  ex- 
ponsding  them  in  a  work  which  by  its  sise 
and  tone  seems  to  lay  claim  to  the  dignity 
of  an  historical  treatise.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  oentury  a  sjnrit  of  discontent 
and  doubt  half  defined,  yet  none  the  less 
bitter,  seemed  to  inspire  the  thinkers  and 

Cte  of  most  European  nations.  We  all 
w  how  the  chord  struck  first  by  Goethe 
in  his  Fawt  ribrated  in  the  soul  of 
Byron,  and  who  the  more  subjeotive  note 
of  Byron  fonnd  an  echo  in  the  songs  of  such 
men  as  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Leopardi,  of 
Ponshkin  and  Petofy.  Heine  was  the  Ger- 
man representative  of  Byronism  or  "  Welt- 
oohmerz ;  "  he  calls  himself  "  the  knight 
with  the  laughing  tear  in  his  scutcheon,"  and 
many  of  his  finest  eSusions  are  due  to  a  mood 
which,  although  perhaps  orijpnally  derived 
&oma  foreign  impulse,  had  become  thoroughly 
transfiised  with  the  fire  of  his  genius.  That 
oooaaionally  a  tinge  of  afi'ectation  may  have 
been  mingled  with  the  ^nuine  colouring  of 

ruion  no  impartial  critic  will  deny ;  but  to 
blinded  by  such  accidental  deficiencies  to 
perhaps  the  raost  intense  lyrical  power  ever 
poBseaaed  by  man,  betrays  not  only  obtnse- 
ness  of  judgment,  bat  also  the  influence  of 
a  prejudice  fortunately  now  antiquated. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  Professor 
Sohrder.  We  repeat  that  the  material  col- 
lected by  him  is  valuable,  and  upon  the 
whole  well  arranged  \  we  will  add  that  his 
nmarks  on  the  works  of  Schiller  and  Goethe 
show  orthodox  appreciation,  and  that  his 
account  of  the  Romantic  School  (chiefly  ox. 
ttaoted  from  Haym's  voluminous  work)  is 


Incid  and  intereoting  ;  but  we  have  thought 
it  cor  duty  to  warn  the  English  reader 
against  opinions  neither  valuable  in  them- 
selves, nor  even  repreiMBtative  of  average 
German  criticiBm.  P.  Hueffek. 


OI,D  HIKCSESTEK. 

MemoriaU  of  Manchetler  Streets.  By  Ricbard 
Wright  Procter,  (Ifauchester :  Thomas 
SutclifTe,  1874,) 
To  do  justice  to  this  book  it  is  requisite 
that  the  reader  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  object  of  its  genial  and  chatty 
writer.  Whoever  expects  to  find  in  it  a 
methodical  history  of  the  events  which  have 
transformed  a  small  manorial  village  into  a 
mighty  city  will  be  grievously  disappointed, 
and  equally  &nitloss  will  be  the  labour  ex- 
pended upon  it  by  any  seeker  after  guide- 
book lore.  Mr.  Pl-octer  is  neither  historian 
nor  systematic  cicerone,  but  a  pleasant  gos- 
siper  upon  the  days  that  are  no  more.  The 
Zeitgeist  has  touched  him  indeed,  but  only 
lightly,  and  with  the  very  edge  of  her  wing. 
His  eyes  are  turned  to  the  past,  and  his 
delight  is  to  turn  away  from  the  rushing 
tide  of  human  life  which  foams  throi^h  the 
great  city,  and  to  watch  the  peaceful  mean- 
dering of  the  pellucid  stream  which  ran 
through  the  olden  village,  wherein  the 
fonndation  was  laid  of  the  commercial  su- 
premacy of  our  nation.  The  great  charm 
of  the  book  is  contrast.  Those  who  are 
familiar  only  with  the  Manchester  of  to- 
day— one  of  the  most  modem  places  in 
existence  ■ — ■  in  turning  over  these  pages 
will  continually  be  startled  and  amused  Dy 
the  evidences  of  a  fi>rmer  state  of  afiairs 
now  almost  beyond  conception.  Arm  in 
arm  with  our  author  we  wander  through  the 
few  streets  which  formed  Old  Manchester. 
The  present  disappears ;  the  warehouses — 
stately  palaces  of  c»mmeroe — vanish  "  as  at 
^e  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand  ; "  end  in 
their  place  rise  the  quaint  burgages  of  those 
whose  fair  daughters  tempted  the  Flemings 
&om  their  marshy  fields.  Lounging  at  the 
doors  (for  "  line  old  Leisure"  was  not  then 
dead)  stand  well-to-do  townsmen  in  doublet 
and  hose,  chatting,  it  may  he,  with  some 
demure  damsels,  and  raising  their  caps  to 
the  lady  in  mff  and  farthingale  who  sweeps 
by  on  her  way  to  church.  A  quaint  old 
town  it  was,  with  a  fine  church,  at  whose 
foot  ran  a  shining  river  glittering  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  and  sparkling  with  many- 
coloured  fish — a  quaint  old  town,  with  a 
bridle  for  re&aotory  scolds,  and  a  ducking- 
stool  for  still  more  unmanageable  terma- 
gants, with  a  dungeon  for  reonsnnts  and  a 
gallows  for  thieves.  Through  the  old  streets 
we  wander,  and  listen  to  Mr.  Procter  as  he 
tells  us  of  their  origin,  and  of  the  more 
modem  associations  which  have  clustered 
round  them.  Ifor  is  onr  listening  vain.  A 
perhaps  fancihl  etymology  derives  the 
name  of  the    town    from    a    British    root. 


place  have  been  favourable  to  a  develop- 
ment of  vigorous  individuality,  which  i^brds 
plentiful  scope  for  the  chronicler  of  local 
worthies  and  notabilities.  The  opening 
chapter  is  devoted  io  Hunt's  Bank,  now 


greatly  changed  since  it  was  the  locale  of 
the  Dungeon,  or  New  Fleet.  Here,  we  read, 
died  in  1681  Richard  Smithe,  "an  oidd 
pryst,"  doubtless  one  of  the  many  adherents 
of  the  "changeless  church"  whom  Lan- 
cashire  produced  at  this  time  and  who  were 
faithful  unto  death.  A  little  later  we  hare 
a  reference  to  a  demooatrative  band  ci 
"Shakers,"  who  got  into  trouble  for  dis. 
turbing  the  service  of  the  old  church.  Mr. 
Procter  might  here  have  enlarged  a  little, 
and  told  us  more  of  this  groap,  who  afiw. 
wards  emigrated  to  America  and  tfaen 
fonnded  a  socialist  community.  Main 
viLli^s,  industrions  and  prosperous,  marvek 
of  cleanhneBB  and  good  work,  owe  their  ex. 
ist«nce  to  Anne  Lee,  the  blacksmith's  daugh- 
ter of  Toad  Lane.  The  biographical  notioe 
published  by  her  followers  states  that  she 
was  imprisoned  in  a  oell  so  small  that  ^ 
could  not  straighten  hacaelt,  "  and  witli 
the  design  of  starving  her  to  death  [tiw 
authorities]  kept  her  there  fbttrteen  dsjt 
without  food."  A  fitting  commentaiy  u[ioii 
this  statement  is  afforded  by  the  print 
at  p.  12,  where  we  see  that  the  pisouera 
were  confined  in  the  upper  storey,  to 
which  their  Mends  or  benevolent  strai^rs 
could  convey  food  and  other  alms  to  tiem 
by  means  of  rope-suspended  bags.  Mi. 
Procter's  book  contains  the  fullest  contributaon 
yet  made  to  the  typographical  histoiy  of 
Manchester,  a  point  of  some  importance^  for 
the  advent  of  the  printing  press  into  a  town 
generally  marks  an  epoch  in  the  hisloiy  of 
its  culture.  The  first  printers  were  Wiide- 
grave  and  his  men,  whose  tools  were  seiud 
at  Newtoa  Lane,  as  they  were  prating  s 
Marprelate  tract.  No  book  is  known  to 
have  been  jmnied  in  Manchester  before  1719, 
although  the  registers  chroniole  the  death  of 
Thomas  Hud,  printer,  in  1692.  During  the 
last  oentnry  the  local  presses  were  bualy  at 
work,  and  when  the  history  of  provisou 
typography  comes  to  be  written,  no  moon- 
siderable  spaoe  will  be  needed  to  chronicle 
the  work  done  by  the  successors  of  ThomM 
Hud.  We  have  (p.  56)  som«  chaTacteristie 
extracta  from  the  diary  of  James  Weatherk?' 
In  his  battered  old  age  we  knew  him  ikH, 
the  genial  guardian  of  a  handful  of  boc^ 
set  forth  upon  a  few  planks  in  one  of  the 
principal  thoronghfares.  To  a  good  know- 
ledge of  books  he  added  social  abililK^ 
which  were  exerted  too  often  in  temples  of 
"  the  rosy  god."  Bookselling  >s  a  ttad^  m 
England  at  least,  into  which  many  ^"^ 
drift  without  {ffevioDS  preparation.  WeatiM" 
ley  was  an  example  of  tjiie  fact.  Fond  cj 
books,  and  a  collector  in  a  small  way,  "  hwd 
times  "  came  knocking  at  the  door,  and  hii 
beloved  treasures  were  being  sold  one  bj 
one,  and  thrown  as  sops  to  Cerberoa,  wh^ 
someone  enggeated  that  it  would  M 
better  to  turn  bookaeller  at  once,  *'"|'? 
with  his  treasures  displayed  on  a  borrowed 
wheelbarrow  he  started  on  his  new  cars*- 
Many  men  with  less  talent  than  Weatierle- 
have  built  up  gigantic  eatablishment£.  w 
Procter  gives  a  brief  account  of  what  Ml 
the  appearance  of  a  judioial  murder  (p.  "°r 
Pour  men  were  convicted  and  execnfed  KW" 
an  atrocious  murder  at  Pendleton.  The  «^ 
denoe  was  purely  circnmstantaal,  and  on  tw 
scaffold,  as  at  the  bar,  they  solemnly  »®J^ 
their  injiooowe.     That  tiiwj  wwe  gainls" 
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kn  oOas  been  amegrtad,  but  tbe  matter  efall 
nmaiBB  »  mjBteiy.  Sapposing  tlieiiL  to 
i*Te  been  wroogly  coademned,  tlieiir  history 
wmld  loirHt  a  g'haatlj  owntribatioiL  to 
"nmrdar  ceD6id«a«d  as  a  fine  art." 

A  traditaai)  nuse  t)»ii  two  hundred  yeaia 
old  ctmieGtB  Mancbester  with  Sir  Laaoelot 
dn  Lac,  who  k  here  said  to  hare  ranqniahed 
a  giant  highi  Tarqnin.  There  is  a  ballad 
qxHi  the  sabjeot  (p.  102)  aboot  which  some 
mora  imfomatioD  seems  needed.  It  is  quite 
difibreat  fiwa  that  in  Percy's  BeliqueB 
(whicrb  ia  also  pristed  in  the  old  edition  of 
Barnes's  Mitiori/  of  Laneaihire  as  "from 
■ncMwt  K«arda  in  tito  Brttkh  Mosennt"). 
Ur.  Procter  quotes  his  verses  from  the 
faintelj  printed  Meinoirs  of  the  Moaley 
FamHif,  withont  noticdn^  that  thej  had  been 
long  preTioiialj'  printed  bj  Joseph  Aston, 
who  eomlMned  the  fimctiona  of  editor,  dra- 
matist, i^jmeeter,  and  printer,  and  to  whose 
pen  w«  suspect  the  baUad  owes  more  than 
to  any  minHtrel  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  «■ 
Jamea. 

The  readers  of  John  Taylor's  Pewnyleae 
Pilfrimagt  will  welcome  Uie  view  of  the 
"obicoflfeekooae,"  previoosly  known  as  the 
£a^W  and  Child^  where  the  Water-poet  was 
bospitaUj  entertained  with  "  eight  aeveral 
aorta  oTals,  all  aUe  to  make  one  stark  drank 
or  mad."  The  Sagle  and  Child  is  not  the 
only  evidence  of  the  proximity  of  the  Derbya. 
In  AUpert  they  had  a  park  and  mansion. 
At  the  batts  there  the  townsfolk  were 
collected  to  practise  daily  the  art  which 
Mie  OS  Tiotory  at  Cre^y  and  Agincoart. 
The  maltitade  of  treoa  has  long  given  place 
to  the  wwJtitade  of  mMi,  and  tbe  dwellings 
of  dte  artisans  in  their  tnm  are  giving  place 
to  palatial  straetares,  erected  as  temples 
be  the  worship  of  the  "almighty  dollar." 
Deamagato,  in  place  of  being  a  narrow  dingy 
thorongbj^e,  is  rapidly  being  changed  into 
a  ma^ificent  street,  and  itm  old  inhabitants 
an  driven  further  ont,  or  crowd  together  in 
riler  dens  tban  those  which  made  tbe  by- 
waya  of  Deansgate  inbnMias.  No  wonder 
tfa^  every  year  the  overgrovn  city  swallows 
■p  store  green  fields,  that  rural  sights  and 
mwea  are  rejJaced  by  bricks  uid  mortar. 
No  wonder  that  lovers  of  the  past  like  our 
aoikv  shonld&etat  tbe  modem  Manchester, 
thevast  treeless,  flowei4esa,  plain  watered  by 
poMon-atreama,  and  overhung  by  a  pall  of 
smoke,  and  should  look  back  with  regret  to 
the  days  when  its  air  was  free,  and  its  rivers 
bright  and  pore,  and  when  green  fields 
were  vieible  even  from  the  God's  atrre  of  the 
old  chnrcb,  which  now  stjuids  in  the  very 
miitot  oi  the  msh  and  roar  of  trade  and 
traffic.  Civitiaation  has  its  blessings,  but 
Bometimes  a  heavy  price  must  be  paid  for 

Of  a  book  of  gossip  it  ia  only  possible  to 
gossip.  Tbe  abpe  is  geneially  dear,  Snent, 
and  in  places  its  general  ele^^ance  is  height- 
aned  hy  ielicitons  fancies  and  pathetic 
tontdifls.  Thei«  are  occaaional  blots  which 
nay  wril  be  attribated  to  aUps  <tf  the  pen, 
•a  where    Tasao  is    styled    a   Latin    poet 

L159).  We  ate  aorry  that  while  in 
gworth  Street  (p.  130),  Mr.  Procter  did 
not  weave  a  garland  to  tbe  memoty  of  Bow- 
Irad  Detrosier,  whose  early  lite  was  spent 
thnSb  Defaoaier  was  a  wt^td^rfol  instance 
«C  tka  trim^th  a£  the  will  over  adrwse  oir- 


cnmstanoes.  He  was  the  natural  son  of 
'MAosHiwtBr  mana&ctiver,  and  when  only 
month  old  was  placed  in  the  £unily  of 
Charles  Barnes,  a  poor  tailor  of  Longworth 
Street,  who  broogbt  him  np  as  his  own,  tbe 
lad's  heartless  parents  having  abandoned 
him  to  Uie  rude  boBetings  of  fortune.  With 
only  so  much  edncatiom  aa  tbe  Sunday  school 
coaJd  supply  he  became  profituent  in  several 
branches  of  science,  taught  himself  a  little 
Latin  and  more  French,  studied  mnsio,  and 
acquired  a  mastery  ov«r  the  EngUah  lan- 
gn^e  which  enabled  bin  to  clothe  his 
"burning  thoughts"  in  "winged  words" 
that  went  straight  home  to  the  hearts  of  his 
bearers.  His  was  the  eloquence  whose  effect 
wa«  laating  upon  the  minds  of  his  audience. 
It  did  not  avapocato  iu  gaseous  excitement. 
It  was  the  eloquence  of  words  exciting  the 
enthusiasm,  of  work. 

To  his  influence — the  inflnence  of  a  bal£- 
starved  fnatian  catter  with  a  wife  and  yoaug 
&mily  dependent  upon  him,  almost  before 
he  had  attained  manhood,  the  inQuence  of  a 
student  whose  intelleotnal  exercises  consisted 
in  reading  borrowed  books  on  foodless  days, 
was  due  the  establishment  of  two  of  tbe 
earliest  Mechanics'  Institutions  ever  formed. 
His  voice  and  pen  in  no  small  measure  fanned 
that  sacred  flame  of  culture  which  has  never 
been  entirely  extingoisbed  among  tbe 
artisans  of  the  north,  and  now  perhaps  least 
of  all.  The  Mend  of  Francis  Place  and  the 
correspondent  of  Bentbam,  the  story  of  his 
life — a  life  devoted  to  tbe  enlightenment  of 
the  working  classes — is  worth,  as  an  exem- 
plar, a  bnndred  records  of  the  vulgar  sacceas 
of  millionaires. 

The  volnme  is  well  illnstrated,  some  of 
tbe  sketches  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Wink&eld  being 
especially  clever,  and  its  general  appearance 
is  highly  creditable.  The  Appendix  consiats 
of  two  p^ers,  one  by  Mr.  James  Croston, 
F.S.A.,  on  "  Old  Manoheater  and  its  Wor- 
thies," whtcb  includes  a  sketch  of  mucb 
that  is  notable  in  its  early  history ;  and  tlte 
other  an  article  written  by  Mr.  James 
Croesley,  F.S.A.,  descriptive  of  Chetham's 
Library.  The  last  named  was  a  oontribu- 
tiwn  to  Blachwood's  MagiKinB  fifty  years  8^0, 
and  its  author  is  still  prosecuting  earnestly 
those  literary  avocationa  of  whose  pleasures 
he  has  written  with  snch  vigour  and  elo- 
quence. WlLLUH  E.  A.  AsoN. 


La  fVance  sotu  LotUa  Quinze.    Par  Alphonse 

Jobez.  (Paris  ;  Didier  et  Cie.) 
To  what  causes  is  the ,  Bevolotion  of  '89  to 
be  attribated  ?  How  is  that  formidable 
tempest  to  be  explained  whieh  bo  completely 
overthrew  French  society  that  its  traces  are 
still  visible  P  Such  are  the  qneetions  M. 
Jobez  proposes  in  bis  prefiice,  and  it  is  to 
answw  tbeae  that  he  has  written  his  book. 
Tbe  BrOTolntion,  according  to  him,  is  ex- 
plained only  \ij  the  state  c^  society  in  the 
period  preroding  it ;  it  was  engendered  by 
the  abiueawitb  which  the  Government  of 
the  old  abeolnte  monarahy  teemed,  and  tbe 
author  has  attesnpted  to  sketob  the  picture 
of  French  society  nndar  this  monux^hy.  It 
ia  not  his  &alt  if  the  sketch  becomes  a  kind 
(d  impeachment. 

M.  Joben  devotee  two-tbirds  of  hia  first 
Tohune  to  a  brief  narrative  of  the  history  of 


Fianee  under  Loais  XIV.,  in  which  he  espei- 
cially  directs  bis  attention  to  everything  re- 
lating to  the  internal  state  of  the  kingdom. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  deals  with  the 
reign  of  Loaia  S.V.,  and  tbe  author  promises 
to  follow  up  the  book  before  na  with  another 
on  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  We  onght 
not,  however,  to  say  "tbe  reign,"  for  M. 
Job«  gives  no  more  space  than  they  de- 
serve to  court  intrigues,  rivalries  of  greatt 
lords,  follies  of  great  ladies,  and  revolntioBfl 
of  cabinets ;  be  endeavours,  above  all,  to 
teach  OB  to  know  France  herself,  to  tell  na 
what  she  wished,  suffered,  and  aocom- 
plisbed  J  he  describes  that  stirring,  active, 
enfflgetio,  patient,  industrious  society  which 
was  in  mil.  action  beneath  the  court,  which 
suffered  from,  its  &ulta  without  revolting, 
and  from  which  modern  France  has  spmng. 
In  a  word,  it  is  not  the  history  of  Louis  XV. 
M.  Jobez  baa  attempted  to  relate,  but  the 
hiatory  of  France  under  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
programme  which  he  baa  traced  is  weU  cm% 
ried  out.  Thus,  he  gives  extensive  details  of 
the  econopiical  and  financial  state  of  the 
country :  a  subject  that  many  historians 
neglect,  thinking  that  they  have  done  enough 
when  they  have  stated  in  genecal  terms 
the  more  or  less  disastrous  or  prosperone 
condition  of  the  finances,  tbe  commerce 
and  the  indostry  of  a  nation.  If  this  side 
of  history  is  often  overlooked,  it  is  becanae 
it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  financial  and 
economic^  questions  onless  prepared  by 
special  study,  and  impossible  to  disen- 
tangle the  chaos  of  the  fiscal  ordinanoee 
of  vbe  ancient  monarchy  without  long  and 
diffionlt  search  among  archives.  M.  Jobez 
possessed  the  indispensable  knowledge;  be 
has  made  all  necensary  investigations ;  and 
many  keen  remarks  and  &cts  hitherto  bat 
little  known  will  be  found  in  bis  book.  He 
does  not  succeed  so  well  in  d«)ioting  militaiy 
operations.  He  is  not  of  the  school  of  M. 
Thiers;  he  does  not  attempt,  like  him,  to 
pierce  the  secrets  of  great  captains,  to  describe 
their  manoeuvres,  to  reproduce  and  to  criticise 
their  plan  of  campaign ;  frequently  be  ctm- 
fines  himself  to  a  brief  mention  of  events, 
aimingrather  at  pointing  out  the  consequences 
of  victories  and  defeats  on  the  character 
and  &te  of  tbe  nation,  than  at  describing 
sieges  and  battles  in  detail.  If  M.  Thievs 
had  had  to  describe  tbe  battle  of  Fonteney, 
he  would  have  given  it  half  a  volume,  or 
at  least  a  whole  chapter ;  M.  Jobez'  acoonnt 
of  it  ocoupiea  five  pages  (iii.  413). 

In  reading  tbe  book,  we  have  felt  again 
and  again  that  it  needed  real  courage  in 
M.  Joltoz  to  bring  his  enterprise  to  an  end. 
Tbe  reign  of  Lonis  XV.  is  certainly  one  of 
tbe  saddest  periods  in  tbe  history  of  I'mne^— 
one  of  those  in  which  there  is  least  greatness. 
Notwithstanding  some  brilliant  episodes  and 
astonishing  victories,  one  feels  himself  in 
presence  of  a  dissolving  society,  of  a  wovld 
coming  to  an  end,  where  everything  is 
giving  way  at  once.  The  Xing,  not  deficient 
in  intelligence,  appeared  to  be  consciona  of 
it ;  and  tbe  saying  attributed  to  him, 
"  Things  will  last  as  they  are  as  long  aa 
we  do,"  words  which  were  changed  by  tbe 
people  into  tbe  brutal  saying,  "  Aprea  moi 
h  deluge," — answered  well  to  hiS  inner 
sentiment.  France  before  18?0  bad  never 
experienced  reverses  ttimi'lur  to  those  which 
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ngnalieed  the  Seven  YearB'  War ;  she  bad 
oerer  sifned  a  treaty  bo  diBastrons  as  that 
Peace  of  Paris,  which  sealed  perhapB  for 
ever  the  rain  of  her  colonial  power.  And  the 
caoBes  of  these  disasters  were  more  shameful 
and  hnmiliating  tban  the  defeats  ifaemaelres. 
It  was  the  iacreasing  demoralisation  of  the 
Court  and  nobility,  degraded  by  the  example 
of  their  master,  the  disorganisation  of  the  ad. 
ministration,  the  ruin  of  the  fluances,  which 
had  become  the  prey  of  courtiers  and  fevonr- 
ites,  the  oormption  and  venality  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  government,  and  tbe  abuses 
of  every  shape  swarming  eveiywbere,  which 
bronght  with  them  this  humiliation  and  min. 
It  would  have  even  then  been  soioething  if 
.France  had  enjoyed  a  little  internal  liberty  for 
.her  consolation  ;  bat  the  reign  of  Loaia  XV. 
.is  perham  in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of 
.Louis  XtV.  tbe  time  of  at^olute  despotism. 
The  frequent  revolutions  in  France  since  the 
-banning  of  the  present  century  have  given 
the  French  people  a  character  tor  fickieness, 
indiscipline,  and  thonghtlessness,  which  espe- 
cially belongs  to  the  Parisians,  and  which 
even  in  their  case  is  much  exaggerated,  and 
which  tbe  bulk  of  the  nation  by  no  means 
deserves.  On  tbe  contrary,  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  the  French  nation  is  one  of  those 
that  can  cndnre  longest,  without  revolting, 
and  almost  without  complaining,  all  tbe 
evib  a  bad  government  can  inflict.  It  is 
.sofficient  to  read  M.  Jobez'  book  to  be 
convinced  of  this.  Except  some  riots  in 
times  of  extreme  suffering,  and  the  ridi- 
■cnlons  conspiracy  of  Cellamare,  which, 
.moreover,  happened  daring  tbe  Regency,  the 
government  of  Louis  XT.  was  always  obeyed 
■with  exemplary  patience,  and  yet  it  is  not 
■  only  one  of  the  worst  that  has  ever  been 
seen,  but  also  one  of  the  most  despotic.  M. 
Jobez  has  truly  remarked  that  the  royal 
authority  under  Louis  XV.  was  more  abso. 
Inte  tban  it  had  ever  been.  CentraHsation 
was  as  great  as  the  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion  permitted ;  tbe  authority  of  the  in- 
tendants  almost  completely  replaced  that  of 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  the  last 
remnants  of  provincial  independence  com- 
pletely disappeared.  Finally — and  the  re- 
mark is  no  less  correct  than  the  one  last 
mentioned — the  effects  of  the  pcrsecntioa 
directed  against  tbe  Protestants  were  felt 
by  the  entire  population.  Accustomed  to 
treat  tbe  unfortunate  Protestants  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  and  to  apply  to  them  the 
monstrous  l^slation  which  resulted  from 
the  long  series  of  ordinances  of  Lonis  XIV., 
a  l^^ation  still  fiirther  aggravated  hy  the 
«dict  of  1724,  the  functionaries  of  all  orders 
had  assumed  habits  of  harshness  and  con- 
tempt, froni  which  tho  population  had  fre- 
4^nently  to  suffer,  and  which  sometimes 
amounted  to  ferocity.  In  Paris,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Coort,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  and  rratless  popntation,  the  agents 
of  the  government  were  compelled  to  be 
more  cautions;  but  in  the  provinces  their 
arbitrary  power  was  complete,  and  was  very 
often  exercised  with  bmtaUty  (ii.  379). 

M.  Jobes  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  who  has  remarked  tbe  effects  of  the 
Protestant  persecution  on  the  rest  of'the 
French  nation ;  this  accoants  for  the  interest 
be  has  taken  in  religions  questions,  or  at 
least  in  the  question  of  liber^  of  consdeaoe, 


which  is  greater  than  that  taken  by  most  of 
predecessors,  and  for  the  &ct  that  he  boB 
taken  special  note  of  all  matters  relating  to 
Protestantism.  All  agree  in  deploring  the 
Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  in 
pointing  out  the  iatal  consequences  of  that 
measure ;  yet  many  historians  still  disregard 
its  extreme  importance,  because  tbey  confine 
themselves  to  describing  the  Berocation, 
and  afterwards  entirely  put  aside*  French 
Protestantism.  To  them  the  Revocation  is 
like  a  storm  that  strews  the  ground  with 
ruins,  but  whose  effects  then  rapidly  dis- 
appear. M,  Jobez  views  it  more  justly. 
Occupying  himself  especially  with  the  life 
of  the  nation,  he  acknowledges  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Revocation  lasted  much 
longer  and  were  much  more  widely  spread 
than  is  generally  supposed.  He  perceives 
that  the  persecution  that  weighed  on  French 
Protestontism,  lasting  all  through  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  was  ibr  the  government  a 
constant  source  of  difficulties,  and  for  tbe 
country  an  incessant  cause  of  weakness 
and  ruin.  He  relates,  what  till  now  has 
been  seldom  done,  the  history  of  tbe  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
French  people,  and  their  sufferings  form  one 
of  the  saddest  sides  of  the  picture. 

However,  tbe  picture  nas  likewise  its 
bright  sides.  The  time  of  Louis  XV.  is 
also  the  time  of  Yultaire,  sometimes  called 
by  his  contemporaries  "  King  Voltaire ;  " 
and  be  plays  in  this  period  a  part  much 
more  important  than  that  of  the  monarch 
himself.  Voltaire  has  but  his  pen  where- 
with to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  King, 
an  instrument  which  might  at  any  time 
easily  be  broken  in  hia  hands ;  but  it  none 
the  less  constitutes  a  formidable  power,  of 
which  Louis  XV.  himself  has  at  times  i' 
take  account,  for  at  certain  times  Voltai: 
has  at  his  back  tbe  opinion  of  France  and 
of  the  world.  That  which  is  now  done, 
especially  in  free  countries,  by  the  press, 
which  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  and 
is  regarded  as  a  third  power  standing  by 
tbe  side  of  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
authority,  Voltaire  bad  to  do  almost  entirely 
alone.  He  is  tbe  voice  of  public  opinion — 
its  oi^n  and  representative.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  him  into  consideration.  Is  it 
supposed,  for  example,  that  the  government 
consented  willingly  and  &om  a  pure  senti- 
ment of  justice  to  the  revision  of  the  trial  of 
Calaa  ?  Have  we  ever  seen  any  government 
whatever  confess  its  fanlta  of  its  own  accord 
and  acknowledge  the  fallibilityofitsjudgesP 
No;  the  absolutism  of  Lonis  XV.  knew 
perfectly  well  tbe  celebrated  maxim  in  virtue 
of  which  when  a  &utt  is  committed  it  is 
infi^nitely  better  to  persevere  in  it  tban  to 
acknowledge  it.  It  was  Voltaire  who,  en- 
listing in  the  service  of  a  just  cause  his 
unequalled  talent,  his  wonderfol  activity, 
and  all  the  influenoe  which  his  great  reputa- 
tion gave  him,  forced  tbe  hand  of  tbe 
ministers,  and  it  will  be  to  his  eternal 
honour  that  he  woe  the  apoBtle  of  tolerance. 
It  is  however  the  prominent  trait  in  the 
character  of  that  new  society  whiob  was 
formed  in  France  at  the  same  time  that  the 
old  one  perished,  to  have  been  humane  and 
tolerant.  It  is  the  bright  side  of  that  philo- 
sophy of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  other 
respects  very  superficial  and  very  imperfect. 


M.  Jobez  justly  pruaos  it  fiir  this.  3a 
seems  to  us,  however,  to  rank  Voltaire  and 
bis  friends  a  little  too  hiffb.  He  has  not 
said  enough  about  their  (teficienoiee.  Un> 
doubtedly  Voltaire  was  by  no  means  an 
atheist ;  his  intellect  was  too  keen  not  to  see 
that  atheism  iaamere  hypothesis, less  tenable 
than  the  opposite  hypothesis,  and  that  a 
clock  is  more  difficult  to  explson  if  the 
existence  of  the  clockmaker  be  denied  than 
if  it  he  admitted.  But  if  Voltaire  was  not 
an  atheist — if,  like  that  part  of  French  SOCK^ 
of  which  he  was  the  orgali,  the  representib 
tive,  and  almost  tbe  incarnation,  be  hii 
generous  instincts,  love  of  justice  and  hatred 
of  oppression  and  intolerance — there  were 
many  things  inwhichhevras  deficient;  above 
all,  he  wanted  a  faith.  Taking  him  all  in 
all,  he  was  indifferent,  nor  had  he  anything 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  Catholicism  which 
he  believed  that  he  had  overthrown.  He 
struck  it  some  terrible  blows,  and  at  one 
time  it  might  almost  have  been  believed  tkt 
he  had  destroyed  it ;  bnt  nothing  is  destroyed 
whicb  is  not  replaced,  and  the  ground  re- 
maining empty,  Catholicism  little  by  liUk 
reconquered  it,  and  continues  to  this  day  tbe 
great  peril  of  France  and  the  great  obstacle 
to  her  recovery.  If  then  we  can  heartily 
consent  to  the  praises  given  by  M.  Johei  to 
Voltaire  and  all  the  pleiad  ti  writers  and 
philosophers  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  it 
still  appears  to  us  that  he  is  not  suffidentlj 
sensible  of  tbeir  &iling8  and  of  t^e  defects  of 
their  work.  That  which  M.  Jobez  huirell 
represented  is  the  contrast  which  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  presents ;  it  is  tbe  stnLf^le 
between  the  old  monarchical  society mdy 
to  melt  aw{^,  and  tbe  new  society  which 
the  French  Revolution  was  to  bring  to  life 
out  of  its  ruins,  which  Voltaire  and  bis 
friends  prepared,  which  was  to  inherit  from 
them  the  greater  part  of  their  good  qnalitiei 
and  of  their  defects,  and  whidi,  even  when 
it  was  still  in  process  of  formation,  avenged 
humanity  for  the  humiliations  a  king  lite 
Louis  XV.  was  inflicting  on  it. 

A  French  proverb  says  that  tbe  peoji 
have  always  the  government  they  deserve. 
M.  Jobez  deservedly  gives  this  saying  tho  he- 
The  France  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  deserTed 
rather  a  better  government  than  that  o* 
Kdme.  de  Pompadour  and  Mdme.  de  Prie- 
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CUBBXNT  LITKHATUSE. 
Akimfoo,  the  Hutmy  of  a  JbiVure,  V  ^^J? 
W.  F.  Butler,  O.B.  f  Sampson  Low,  Manton  t 
do.)  Major  Butler  t«lls  us  that  at  the  dose  oi 
his  service  on  the  Coaet  of  AMca,  then  cum 
upon  him  (to  uee  hb  own  vivid  words),  "A  feW 
comprnd  to  whoso  deadly  strength  all  tho  pienooi 
fevers  had  been  as  nothin^^tho  pent-up  poiion  f 
we*ry  hours  of  toil  findinjf  at  last  eipiBM""  ■" 
ovBTwhelming  illness,"  which  lasted  through  loM 
months  afterwardi.  Thia  we  must  eoppooe  to  " 
the  reMon  that  what  would  once  have  been  s  «^ 
welcome  contrihntion  to  the  hiatoiy  of  l^*  ^  "J 
West  Aftica,  comes  to  us  anticipated  in  n"*** 
its  importaot  particnlare.  Major  Butler's  »«» 
as  a  word-pwnter  of  diatftut  eoenos  we  well  ta»«> 
and  those  who  look  to  this  volume  for  pictuwiijw 
descriptions  of  the  deadly  foreats  among  «wb 
wo  cast  oiw  handful  of  white  troops,  wd  i>f^ 
eketche*  of  the  degraded  tribes  who  w««  "" 
thei»  allies,  will  not  be  disappcnnted.  W"  ~v 
poor  Winwood  Heads  had  been  before  hna  in  B" 
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itIdfUidkft  little  frMhibrothentoKWD.  So  too 
&»  tumxm  of  the  opentiou,  uid  the  impediments 
Alt  1*7  in  tlia  wkT,  am  illiiatiHted  bj  •  few 
mHtarij  toaehM,  alUioogh  the  author  doefl  not 
■rafeaa  to  gin  *  Ml  HAirstive.  But  here  too  he 
hu  heen  uiti«ip«t«d  t^  the  elaborate  Tolunieg  of 
Ctptain  KaekenlHiiy,  who  enjojed  peeuliu  advan- 
eaa  the  official  hiBtorian  of  the  expedition, 
em  with  skill.  There  are  two  ^inta, 
roiuht  BpeciaU;  to  notice  hj  Major 
Bntler,  fceeide  fiie  own  march  on  Wobelej'a  right 
tmsk  with  the  Ahimg,  who  tamed  hack  in  a  panic 
when  jiut  within  sight  of  OoomBsede.  Speciallj 
we  niekii  as  compared  with  the  other  writer*  on 
the  war,  and  therefore  caliii^  for  remark  eveo  in 
a  Wsf  notice.  Tbeee  are  the  hopeleas  and  uni~ 
rani  untrustworthineas  of  our  native  allies ;  and 
ihe  CDoapIete  &ilure  of  Glover's  separate  operations 
to  sltain  HIT  useful  end.  As  to  the  fint,  Major 
Attler's  indictment  is  eloquent,  and  apparently 
apported  by  a  goodlj  array  of  prooft.  But  it 
doee  not  touch  the  vital  fiict  that  we  ounelvea  had 
been  miain^  efficient  black  ragiments  from  among 
tbeaa  coaat  bibea  for  generations  past  for  the 
Coast  ColoDT  garrisons  and  those  of  the  West 
Indies ;  wliije  the  Butch  had  done  the  same  for 
their  East  ladies.  Eveii  the  Houshbs  are 
tpued  in  the  author's  sweeping  condemnation, 
toe  ground  ajmarentlj  of  a  single  weU-lmown 
pamc  among  those  in  Wood's  command.  Now 
fanka,  wa  ti^  leave  to  say,  are  not  at  all  limited 
to  law  negro  levies.  Indeed,  thev  have'  been 
known  to  oeenr  among  veteran  British  troops  in 
avQ^  recent  colonial  war  ngainst  savages;  and 
«B««inIy  no  African  army  ever  showed  worse 
■niler  the  malign  influence  of  the  god  of  sudden 
Aar  than  did  the  American  volunteere  at  that 
root,  painted  by  Dr.  Russell,  after  the  battle  of 
BulTs  Run.  The  Dntch  never  reckoned  their  East 
Indian  negro  ttot^  as  eqnal  to  Dutchmen  ;  nor 
ban  we  ever  estimated  our  Weat  Indian  soldiers 
to  be  a  match  for  English.  But  for  all  that,  troops 
at  a  certain  deecrijttion  might  have  been  made 
entof  the  very  Akims  that  gave  Major  Butter  so 
mneh  trouble,  had  the  necessary  conditions  of 
efficient  officers,  eharp  discipline,  and  plenty  of 
time,  been  granted  him  to  do  it  with.  Much  mar 
be  allowed  to  one  who  suffered  so  much  by  their 
default :  but  we  cannot  hold  that  the  harried  and 
insuffitdent  test  applied  ia  to  be  a  basia  for  alwolute 
judgment  of  aiBce — one  akin  too  to  the  Ashantses, 
whose  genuine  fighting  qualities  the  author  really 
lelieves  in.  Glover's  matter  is  perhaps  a  still 
more  important  one  at  present  than  this  aiscussion 
«f  the  military  cspabilitiee  of  the  Negro.  Here  it 
is  ttxBtBBij  to  point  out  what  readere  of  the 
Or«rt  Lane  iond  will  not  be  slow  to  believe,  that 
Major  Butler  is  absolutely  devoted  to  Sir  Gamet 
W(J«dey|  so  much  so  that  any  shadow  of 
posBhle  nvalry  with  his  favourite  chief  rouses 
•omrthing  very  like  enmity  in  his  bosom.  His 
admiration  of  Sir  Garnet  will  seem  to  many  over- 
strained. We  would  only  say  that  it  ia  quite 
poesiUe  that,  if  not  yet  fully  justified,  it  may  be 
00  I7  fatore  events.  It  ia  a  very  unsafe  guide, 
hovrever,  for  the  critic  of  those  who  came  in  the 
*l'a  way.  M^or  Butler  fairly  proves  his 
point,  that  Glover's  operations,  if  begun 
earlier  and  towards  the  Aahantee  flank  and  rear 
on  the  Prah  a*  the  invading  anny  of  Amonquatier 
fell  back  to  leCToea  that  river,  would  have  been 
innlnabie.  And  he  seems  no  less  right  in  hia 
general  view  that  Glover's  Bret  designs  were  too 
wide  and  far-reaching  to  be  practical,  and  that 
bis  libcnlity  to  his  laviee  drew  off  useful  lecniita 
(deqnssd  Akims  by  the  way),  from  &i  Garnet's 
ri|^t  flank towaida the  Vfdta.  Bntthe  whole  pcnnt 
of  thia  nait  of  the  Aahantee  story  is  missed  whui 
aUtUa  has  been  Mud.  Glover  was  not  to  bhune  for 
the  aeparation  and  want  of  eomUnation.  Severe 
Uame  ia  indeed  folly  due ;  bat  it  ebonld  fall  nearer 
W«M,  "WiOt  oup  own  past  history  before  them, 
fbD  of  inMancea  warning  British  statesmen  against 
the  fn^  and  dangra  of  oanying  on  distant  opera- 
tions nnder  dirided  command,  the  cabinet  of  1873 


wilfully  foUowed  the  Uind  imjnilse  of  the : 
and  repeated  the  old  error  in  its  most  objection- 
able form.  While  the  War  Office  took  charge 
of  the  expedition  proper,  the  Cohmial  Office  was 
allowed  to  induli^  its  whim  of  starting  another 
independent  one  irom  a  different  and  distant  base. 
And  the  two  were  actually  controlled  and  guided 
throughout  &om  two  different  bureaux  in  Iiondon. 
We  regret  that  the  public  duty  of  bringing  this 
grave  error  fiilly  to  notice  has  not  been  performed 
effectively,  by  any  one  of  the  numerous  writers 
Ml  the  war.  We  can  only  add  that  even  readers 
who  refuse,  like  ouiselvea,  to  accept  Major  Butler's 
conclusions,  may  yet  find,  as  we  have  done,  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  perusal  of  hia  truly 
graphic  narration  of  what  he  himself  saw,  did, 
and  suffered  daring  his  service  among  the  Akim 
people. 

CJautetnits!  Vortrag  von  F.  Von  Meerbeimb. 
(Berlin :  Schneider. )_  Colonel  Meerheimb,  one  of 
Ooant  Moltke's  principal  working  aaaistante,  known 
especially  as  a  dose  student  of  I^ncb  and  English 
military  literature,  has  published  a  brief  memoir 
of  Glausewitz,  which  may  be  of  real  service  to 
those  who  have  not  made  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  of  aU  writers  on  militair  theory  in  Fertz'a 
large  Life.  Colonel  Meerheimb  thinks  that  our 
own  views  of  the  character  of  hia  hero  have  been 
taken  too  directly  from  those  of  General  Von 
Brandt,  whose  genial  nature  was  chilled  by 
Clausewitz's  somewhat  an  sympathetic  manner, 
and  who  was  prejudiced  against  him  by  it.  But 
if  Colonel  Ghesney  and  others  who  have  made 
known  Brandt's  criticisma  over  here,  have  followed 
that  agreeable  writer  too  doeely  in  them,  they 
have  also  familiarieed  our  public  with  the  praise 
he  bestows  on  the  marvellous  strategic  powers 
which,  when  the  Polish  war  was  going  on  for 
example,  enabled  Glausewitz  (as  Brandt  himself 
said)  "  to  solve  on  the  instant  problems  laboriously 
worked  out  afterwards  by  historians,  and  held  by 
military  writers  aa  the  quintessence  of  science,  to 
be  attained  only  after  loutr  study."  As  to  defend- 
ing the  ^reat  work  On  War  from  such  writere  of 
the  Jomini  school  as  the  Swiss  Lecomte,  who  asks 
"  What  theory  did  Glausewitz  found  ?  "  Colonel 
Meerheimb  is  quite  right  not  to  waste  much  space 
on  the  question.  For  a  moderate  study  of  the 
work  itself  would  show  that  ita  author's  main 
object  waa  to  upset  the  notion  that  the  conduct  of 
war  was  a  strictly  theoretical  business,  and  to 
bring  the  neglected  moral  element  into  its  proper 
place;  and  in  this  he  perfectly  succeeded.  It 
would  be  a  useful  work  to  translate  this  memoir 
for  the  benefit  of  our  soldiers,  for  we  who  boast 
of  our  practical  knowledge  can  hardly  be  too 
closely  acquainted  with  the  writer  whose  teach- 
ing has  founded  the  very  practical  modem  German 

The  Hutory  and  Antimitin  of  AU  Samtt 
Church,  the  Chapfl  on  the  Bridge,  and  tht  old  Six 
Chitnneyi,  WaJtrJUld,  by  James  Fowler,  F.S.A. 
(Leeds:  Ooodall.)  Mr.  Fowler  baa  written  a 
useful  tiKct.  There  is  not  a  good  history  of  Wake- 
field, and  it  is  Uierefore  weD  to  have  a  record  of 
the  parish  church,  setting  forth  dearly  what  it 
was  like  ere  it  pMsad  through  the  tire  of  restora- 
tion. We  do  not  suppose  that  thia  modernising 
process  was  carried  out  more  wantonly  there  than 
m  other  places,  but  we  have  evidence  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us  which  proves  that  some  things 
nave  been  removed  which  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain,  and  that  others  have  been  tam- 
pered with  which  ought  to  have  remained  intact, 
^le  most  interesting  object  in  Wakefield  was,  in 
'fbrmer  days,  the  chapel  on  the  bridge,  which  waa 
r»4ndowM  by  Edward  Duke  of  Yori^  afterwards 
Edward  IV.,  m  order  that  prayer  might  be  made 
evermore  in  it  for  the  souls  of  tus  father,  Richard 
Duke  of  Tork,  of  poor  little  Rutland,  alain  by  the 
"boncher  Clifford,"  and  others  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield.  The  place  (we  have  under- 
stood) had,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  been 
degraded  into  n  miller's  warabonaa.    In  1847  the 


whole  of  it,  sxoept  the  baaement^  was  swept  away, 
and  a  building,  mtended  to  be  in  some  lespeots 
like  it,  waa  erected  on  the  aita.  The  oripul 
/dfoiift,  containing  the  remains  of  sculptured  nanelt 
of  rare  becoty,  was  "given  or  sold  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  made  of  it  the  fcmit  of 
a  boet'-hause.''  Mr.  Fowler  would  be  doii^  nsefbl 
work  if  he  were  to  describe  some  of  the  Other 
interesting  churches  with  which  that  part  of  Eng- 
land is  plentifully  strewn,  with  the  same  care  and 
attention  that  he  has  devoted  to  Wakefield. 


Thb  vrriter  of  the  Qouim 
i^ores  altogether  the  aouto 


Chtide  to   Walat 
^  ..  half  of  the  Prin- 

cipality, and,  from  hia  excessive  volubility,  is 
rather  a  &tiguing  companion  "on  and  off  the 
Cambrian."  He  has  collected  from  all  quarters 
a  vast  amount  of  information,  and,  when  he  is 
not  striving  to  be  funny,  imparts  it  pleasantly 
enough.  But  why  introduce  a  notice  of  the 
historical  objects  near  Barmouth  in  such  absurd 
terms  as  the  following.  "Are  you  an  archaeo- 
logiat  or  of  that  ilk?  Then  you  can  grub  away 
to  your  heart's  content  when  other  people  are 
dining."  The  ingenuity  of  the  author  would 
hare  found  better  scope  in  correcting  such 
blunders  as  "Festa  de  Neville,"  "Leonardo  de 
Vinci,"  See.,  than  in  coucoctiuK  facetiae  which  are 
wholly  out  of  place  in  a  guide  book.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  publication  is  its  cheapness,  and 
the  map  of  Snowdonia  is  a  feature  which  Mr. 
Murray  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

OldMaidi!  aLectwe.  By  Mrs.  William  Grer, 
(Ridgway.)  If  ladiea  would  or  could  commonly 
writo  and  lecture  as  Mrs.  Grey  does,  the  ob- 
jectors to  women's  rights  would  vanish,  and 
people  would  be  prepared  to  admire  old  maids 
,or  any  other  social  feature  Mis.  Orey  chose  to 
patronise.  The  lecturer  disposes  very  quietly  of 
the  several  definitions  of  old  maids  as  "  social 
&ilures,"  "  social  superfluities,"  and  "  social  lau^- 
ing-Btocks,"  and  shows  that  the  prevailir^  objec- 
tion to  single  women  ia  only  a  part  of  ^e  suUime 
theory  that  a  woman  is  only  worth  anything  so 
far  as  she  is  use(\tl  to  the  "  better  sex,"  as  Urs. 
Grey  kindlydenominatee  the  masculine.  Butwhila 
we  are  ready  to  concede  that  there  are  a  very 
great  number  of  charming  single  women  who 
might  accurately  be  termed  "  old  muds,"  we 
expect  of  Mrs.  Orey  to  exercise  a  dmiliLr  libtralifrf 
towards  the  male  sex,  and,  instead  of  desigiiating 
old  bachelors,  with  some  "charming  exceptions, 
as  "  wholly  unnecessary  "  and  "  superfluous  mem- 
bers "  of  tne  community,  to  admit  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  of  the  world,  espedally  the  learned 
and  the  artutic  work  of  the  world,  is  done  lir^  old 
bachelora,  who  are  married  only  to  their  studies. 


NOTES  AND   NEWS. 

.  .  informed  that  the  life  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Fairbaim,  Bart.,  the  eminent  enginew, 
is  about  to  be  written,  with  the  concurrence  of 
hia  farailv,  by  a  member  of  his  own  profession. 
Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S. 

Mb.  J.  Hill  Bcxtoit,  the  dis^gnished  his- 
torian of  Scotiand,  is  engaged  on  a  History  of  the 
'"sign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Db.  ScHLiEMunr  is  engaged  in  visiting  the 
prehistoric  museums  of  the  North  of  Europe,  ii>- 
cluding  those  of  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and 
Germany. 

Mbssrs.  Lonohaks  have  in  the  preas  a  new 
edition  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Influaice  of  Authority 
on  MaUert  of  Opinion,  which  haa  long  been  out 
of  print. 

MassRS 
tion  two  volumes  of  corrcspondenoe 


Thb  new  volume  of  poems  by  Dr.  Hake,  prs* 
vionsly  announced  in  oar  columns,  will  probaUy 
*    puwiahed  towardi  the  end  of  Ootobw. 


tea 


THE  ACADEMY. 


[Ajoygr  U,  1B76, 


Mb.  Oboksx  HwxsiB,  the  veU-known  anthor  of 
tlis  OUiet  and  Cemtterit»  of  Mtruria,  is  pieparisg 
fbr  publicfttlon  a  work  on  Syneose  aao  its  an- 
tiqnitiea.  Hr.  Dennie  has  fbr  eome  time  past 
been  ^tiah  Consnl  at  Palenno,  and  there  are  few 
places  -which  would  oSea  a  richer  field  than 
ByncuM  to  the  Tetraan  explorer  and  archaeo- 

TsK  Zmo  Magaane  and  Seview  hna  pflsaed  ioto 
new  bancls,  aod  ia  hereftfter  to  1)e  published  as 
a  quarterly,  in  November,  Febrnary.  May,  and 
August.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
le^  bibliographj  and  the  process  of  judidal 
science  on  the  Continent,  and  to  American  and 
Colonial  jnrispmdeDce.  WewishtheXnic  Maga- 
WRs  and  Seriew  every  success  in  its  new  form. 

Bestif  se  i,Ji.  BRVtotrsT,  is  an  eifrhteentfa-cen- 
fury  author  little  known  in  our  day,  and  M. 
Ass^iat,  of  the  Dfbalt,  baa  not  thought  it  wise 
to  prepare  for  M,  Leroerre,  the  publisher,  anything 
more  than  a  selection  from  his  works.  Restifde 
la  Bretonne  was  called  by  aorae  among  his  con- 
temporaries the  Rousseau  du  Ruiaseau,  and  in  our 
own  day  certain  critics  have  spoken  of  him  as  the 
forerunner  of  Balzac.  In  bis  Contempornineg, 
Beetif  chose  his  characters  from  amonp  ehop- 
keeping  arti^tns,  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  hour- 
geoiBie.  "  These  little  histories,"  he  writes,  "  are 
at  least  original ;  our  romance  writers  having  thus 
far  disdained  to  find  their  heroes  among  the  people. 
The  Italians  and  the  Eiifrlish  have  been  less  par- 
ticular." A  writer  in  the  DibaU  mentions  that 
Schiller  found  the  stories  both  amusing  and  in- 
structive,  for  he  wrote  to  Goethe,  "  I  have  so 
rarely  had  ociMaion  to  think  of  things  beyond 
myself,  and  to  study  men  in  rea!  life,  that  such  a 
book  appears  to  me  invaluable," 

Wb  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Socii^tfi  ilea 
Anciens  Teites  Fnmfais  has  decided  to  publish 


editJon  of  tl 


of  the  French 


Students  of  Old  French  can  hardly  be  overrated ; 
and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  something 
similar  is  done  for  our  earliest  native  documents, 
which  have  never  been  collected  or  properly 
aiamined,  and  are  of  the  highest  linguistic  im- 
portance. 

A  woRi  entitled  Vktonna  Foett;  Eaaytupon 
their  Leading  CAaracterinticg,  by  Mr.  E.  0.  Sted- 
man  of  New  York,  is  in  preparation.  It  will  ap- 
pear simnitaneDUsly  in  England  and  America, 
Mesara.  Ofaatto  ft  Windus  being  the  English 
publishers. 

Ait  English  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament 
translated  into  English  by  John  Wycliffe,  written 
about  13S)0,  small  folio,  a  fine  perfect  MS.  on 
vellum,  being  Codei  S  of  Sir  Frederic  Maddens 
edition,  from  the  library  of  the  late  Thomas 
Banister,  and  now  Mr.  Quaritch's  property,  has 
upon  examination  proved  a  greater  treasure  than 
was  at  Erst  anticipated.  It  is  described  as 
follows ; — ■ 

"This  prccioHH  muniisoript  ia  the  only  perfect 
early  codei  of  Wycliffo's  irork  tlmt  cbh  evfr  be 
offered  for  sale.  It  may  be  regarded  as  uniqus  from 
many  points  of  view.  Of  tha  sSTanipen  copies  of 
"Wjcuife's  Testatnont  which  are  known  to  eiist.  fonr- 
teen  are  in  grent  public  libmrica.  the  fifteenth  is  ia 
that  of  Lord  Ashbaraham,  and  the  siiteenth  is  that 
of  Sir  Tliomas  Phillipps.  Only  eight  of  the  sixteen 
aiB  perfect,  and  among  the  imperfect  ones  is  iliat  of 
Sir  Thos.  Phillipps.  Furthermore,  only  tlirea  copies 
are  known  of  a  date  PHrlier  than  l-JOO.  and  of  these 
three  tho  Banigtei  HS.  is  the  only  perfect  one.  And 
finally,  so  far  as  tho  proligues  to  some  of  the  epistlvs 
ara  coocemed,  it  sopplied  the  only  available  text  for 
Sir  F.  Hadden's  edition.  Wearing  ao  many  titles  of 
honour,  the  Baaistar  MS.  ia  a  boi^  which  must  form 
tha  central  omameat  in  whatever  library  shall  be 
graced  with  it. 

"  Of  the  1 70  MSS.  that  pass  ondei  ■Wydiffes  name, 
only  tha  seventeen  above  mentioned  have  a  right  to 
bear  it  They  wmtain  the  New  Toatamont,  the  trans- 
lation of  which  be  completed  about  1380 ;  and  which 


ia  a  dil&rent  version  bani  that  uiuajly  met  with. 
The  latter  was  an  independent  renderilig  executed 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  the  success  of 
which  cansod  the  genuine  work  of  Wyclifiu  to  become 
extremely  scarce.  Of  the  Old  Testament  there  exist 
likewise  two  differing  veteions,  tbe  earlier  of  which 
was  in  similar  manner  e&keed  by  the  later;  but 
WyeliSe  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  {wrt  of  tha 
Bible.  All  the  feeta  here  enumerated  will  be  found 
pJearly  stated  and  proved  by  Sir  F.  Haddec  in  the 
prajaos  to  his  edition  of  the  Wjcliffite  Scriptures. 

'■  Among  the  Egerton  MSS.  in  the  Britisli  Museum 
there  is  a  WycliSite  Ilible,  which  originally  belonged 
to  HuDiphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  bears  his  arms. 
This  circumstance  t^ken  in  connexion  with  the  words 
'  A  vous  me  ly  Gloucester,'  which  are  written  oq  the 
first  page  of  the  Banister  MS.,  seems  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  we  have  here  the  autograph  of  the 
good  Doke  Humphrey,  pledging  himself  to  protect 
the  then  owner  of  the  book.  Wycliffc's  New  Testa- 
ment was  a  perilous  piece  of  property  at  that  time, 
and  only  lo  be  kept  in  aecrst ;  even  then  the  holder 
strove  to  win  assurance  of  protection  from  ooe  more 
powerful  than  himself." 

Dr.  Jituus  EeSBLTD'a,  Profesaor  of  Sanskrit  at 
tiniversitv  College,  London,  and  Secretaiy  to  tka 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Sanskrit  cbair  at  the  Univsraity  ol  Ediubu^h  in 
succession  to  Pr.  Aufrecht. 

Wk  hope  to  publish  in  our  next  number,  apropo* 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Britiah  AssociaiJon  on  the 
25th  inst.,  an  article  on  Bristol  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  the  British  Museum  and 
Library,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Bristol 
and  ite  neighbourhood,  by  Mr,  F,  W.  Rudler. 

MBSflM.  SAMPSOlf  Low  &  Co.  request  us  to 
mention  that  thev  are  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Slarsh's 
work  entitled  The  Earth  at  Modified  by  Human 
Action,  reviewed  in  the  Acaoekt  of  August  7, 
and  not  Messrs.  Triibner  k  Co.,  whose  name  is 
given  by  an  oversight  as  that  of  the  publiahera  at 
tho  bead  of  the  article. 

In  the  review  of  Kinahan's  VaUeyt,  See.,  in  our 
Inst  number  at  p.  147,  col.  3,  lino  4,  for  "may 
have  been  deposited  in  the  hollow,"  r«i(i"may 
have  once  occupied  the  hollow," 

Pbofessob  Franz  EiJKL  of  tloipat,  author  of 
the  remarkable  dissertation  Die  Verbreitung  det 
Jiutiniu  im  MittelaUer,  is  again  in  England,  and 
ia  collating  the  MSS,  of  Cicero's  Lettera. 

Baron  Dr.  Rosen  of  St.  Peteraburg,  ia  pre- 
mring  an  Arabic  Ghrestoinatby  for  the  use  of 
Russian  Universities.  The  texts  will  chiefly  be 
composed  of  pieces  of  grammatical  importance, 
which  have  been  collated  with  MSS.  in  various 
libraries.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  vocabulary 
will  be  in  Russian,  a  language  almost  inacceesible 
as  regards  oriental  scholars  of  other  countries. 

Dr.  HOBsrvANn  of  Magdebui^,  editor  of  Old' 
Englith  Legends,  has  lately  been  for  some  weeks 
working  in  the  Bodleian  Library  for  the  continua- 
tion of  his  publications.  The  legends  are  chieSy 
extracted  fnim  the  famous  Vernon  MS. 

M.  Hbrviecs:  of  Paris  (Avocat  au  Tribunal  du 
Oommerce),  has  been  collating  most  of  the  MSS. 
of  English  libraries  containing  the  Fablea  of  Aeaop 
according  to  the  translation  of  Romulus.  He  baa 
done  the  same  in  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
libraries,  ao  that  we  may  hope  to  be  soon  in  pos- 
session of  a  settled  Latin  t«xt  of  these  Fables,  the 
nnmber  of  which  varies  SO  mnch  in  the  diAerent 


Tek  Bopp  Prixes  for  the  present  year  have  been 
awarded  to  Dr.  Piscbel  of  Breabu  and  Dr.  Hiibech- 
mann  of  Leipzig  for  their  papers  on  the  languages 
of  Western  Asia. 

Mb.  WitLiAii  JoRT  HraiwooD,  P.H.S.,  of 
Penzance,  died  on  Thursday,  tbe  flth  inst.,  in  tiie 
BeveDty-flrstyearof  his  age.  His  Ufe  hod  been 
devoted  to  the  observation  of  geological  pheno- 
mena in  mining  districts  in  almost  every,  quarter 


of  the  globe.  The  results  of  these  stndifs  bit 
been  published  in  two  fine  treatises,  fofming  -^ 
fifth  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  "TtwiMctiiiiii  i( 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Gornwsll."  Hk 
former  volume,  published  m  1843,  describe)  it 
detail  the  metalliferous  deposits  of  Corawsll  iji 
Devon;  tbe  hitter,  dated  1871,  contains  alamt 
tions  on  similar  depoaits  in  India,  South  Ammi  , 
and  elsewhere,  ana  also  gives  the  results  of  eila-  ' 
sive  investi^tions  on  subterranean  temppnum. 
In  recognition  of  these  scientific  labouts,  ]fc 
Henwood  received  a  few  months  since  the  Mnii 
son  Medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London 

Fsw  but  personal  Mends,  and  habitaet  of « 
London  thestree  from  twenty  to  thirty  Teaitip 
will  appreciate  tbe  lose  which  has  been  expi!ri«K 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Bayle  Benml  |; 
ia  tme  that  of  late  he  had  not  written  michb 
the  stage;  but  the  eompaxstive  raliremBitod 
successful  dramatic  sutAor'a  declining  rean  <■- 
tiot  efface  from  memory  the  conatant  tiiuBiptiof 
bis  early  life  :  and  those  who  have  langU  ri  i 
TAe  Nerttnu  Man,  The  Mumim/,  Tht  Baaiitf 
Sahool,  Hi»  La»t  Legt,  and  many  oUier  of  D^ 
Beniard'a  better-known  &icea  will  feel,  if  i1h 
have  not  heretofore  felt,  sometbing  of  thaskfulM 
to  one  who  has  afibrded  them  such  plsuui» 
creation  amid  the  stem  realities  of  everj-dsjlik 
Sis  keen  aense  of  humour,  geniality  sjhI  «m 
heartedness  made  him  a  moat  agneaUe  ica- 
panion ;  and  bis  industry  and  inteiligenw  m 
such  that  had  belaboured,  from  the  fiistgiuiiiit 
ambitiom  sphere,  be  might  well  have  Mbnd 
high  literary  reputation.  He  was  especial);  ta- 
tnnate  in  the  delineation  of  Irish  paeuhariti«>;iii 
some  of  Tyrone  Power's  best  representalioo!  ww 
of  Mr.  Bernard's  eccentric  heroes.  John  ItR[e,i 
Adelphi  fame,  made  The  Mummy  m  sutK^. 
that  it  ran  for  about  one  hundred  nighlt  wilii* 
iutermiseion— 4  far  more  e«traordinarT«nimMF 
thirty  years  ago  than  300  conaeeutivt  okla'' 
HanM  or  the  JVeii7  Magdalen  in  1875.  ^<r<" 
Falitro,  adapted  and  modified  from  Lord  ^ 
and  Casimir  DeUvigne,  and  a  version  cF  Oivitii 
Paint  are  among  tbe  latest  of  Mr.  BcmiriV 
writinj^  for  the  stage ;  and  evince  both  t»«»i«l 
power  in  the  higher  order  of  dramatic  liienwrt. 
Last  year,  he  publirted  a  Biography  of  *"i»fi 
Lover,  which,  however  meagre  the  material*  M" 
disposaL  could  not  but  do  credit  to  the  bead  w 
heart  of  its  author. 

In  the  present  inaccessible  condition  of  ^ 
Vatican,  vhoea  treasures  are  jealouslj  p»^ 
from  the  world  at  lai^,  it  ia  gratifying  » l»t 
that  tbe  plans  of  the  Italian  mioiater,  SifW 
Bongbi,  for  founding  a  large  central  p* 
library  at  Rome,  seem  about  to  be  realised.  TV 
Roman  correspondent  of  the  AUgemiiat  ^"J 
states  that  some  of  the  enormous  spw*  * 
available  in  the  seiiueatrated  Jesuit  Collw*.''^ 
Collegio  Romano,"  has  been  appropriated  for  tk 
purposes  of  tbe  new  library,  which  winbtartk 
name  "  Bibliotoca  Vitt<irio  EmaDuele,''andiii'i' ; 
tended,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  supply  the  wtj  i 
which  is  at  present  so  strongly  felt  at  Bnaw,/ 
works  in  other  languages  than  Italian  and  If^ 
and  on  subjecta  connected  with  modeni  »m^ 
and  literature.  The  germ  of  tbe  new  BbrMJ  »«■ 
indeed,  be  of  a  totally  different  character,  «»■ 
institution  baa  been  endowed  with  the  Wf 
printed  volumes  and  tbe  3,000  MSS.  "till  """^ 
ing  from  the  old  Jesuits'  libraiy,  beside  t.^ 
350,000  volumes  and  a  large  collection  of  co^ 
rescued  from  tbe  libraries  of  dissolved  monssiaw- 
and  nunneries. 

Wb  leun  Utrongh  tbe  same  aulhority>  i' 
ference  to  tho  discoTery,  in  the  """^^^a 
Grottsferrata,  of  the  Strabo-Pftlimpeest,  rf  <iTj 
we  have  made  mention  in  a  forww  '"""'*'^o( 
AoADKltr,  that  the  recovered  fkagtnants  <!^  j 
nnnterous  extracta  from  1^  levsntoen  "*^j 
the  Geography,  and  that  they  are  not  f^rji. 
in  one  volnme,  but  are  written  upon  *"'*^,^ 
ferent  parchmenta.    It  ia  state!  uat  unoV  >"' 
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fiVmentMT  extrkota  ftre  parts  of  the  lost 
wranth  and  of  the  elgjktb  book  of  Stnbo'i  Geo- 
)tnpli7,  and  thkt  Uie«e  vn  so  correct,  that  thej 
will  iBAterially  aid  In  the  teconstniction  of  the  text. 
There  is,  unfortDiialelj,  but  little  proBpect  of 
■ny  ^>eed7  publioation  of  the  lesolta  of  Father 
CooBB  interestii^  literwy  disooveij,  mnce  the 
Pop«  hfw,  it  is  ondwstood,  e:(pMued  a  wish  that 
he  should  proaeoute  the  work  of  collation  and 
annotetion  undeT  the  immediate  Buperrieion  and 
diieetJon  of  the  Fathers  in  the  Pn^ramda.  It 
would  appear  that  Father  Gozia  owes  bis  diaco- 
TOTj  to  Hia  exceptionul  seal  in  arwwiiring  large 
hoDdleB  of  parohmenta,  which  had  lain  for  ages 
in  the  oellara  of  the  monasterj,  and  tvhiefa  earfier 
litaiai}'   exploma,  including   Oardioal   Mai,   bad 

heai  deterred  from  taking  into  their  own  hands, 

OB  account  of  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  fub- 

hkb  nud^  which  they  lay  buried. 

In  the  Springfidd  HaHy  BepuhliBoa  for  July  S3 
we  find  aome  particulnra  about  Walt  Whitman, 
in  a  long  article  signed  J.  M,  8. : — ' 

"  The  phjsiciana  pronoanae  bis  dbesse — «  te- 
ditsuly  b&ffling  tcouhla  of  the  bmin  and  narrous 
pover,  -with  Intely  grSTe  aSlictiunB  of  the  BUmiach 
and  liver  auperiDUtieed — to  hava  had  its  foundation 
to  a  aeries  of  too  long-coDtinaed  DTentrained  labouTB 


anny-hoBpitals  and  on  the  field,  among  tha  wouaded 
and  Bick.  daring  the  lasC  throe  jaaja  of  the  war. 
.  .  .  Under  the  tide  of  The  Tvk  EiimitU,  Whit- 
nan  ia  pnparing  at  the  prrsant  date,  or  hBB  prepared, 
»  new  Tolnsu  of  proae  and  Tarae,  which  wUl  be  oat 
prabablj  this  &U.  It  takaa  ita  name,  1\bb  BivtiUU, 
from  a  imall  collection  of  altamated  poems  with  proae 
tajt,  leading  the  rolnme.  I  beliaTe  too  it  i«  in- 
t«Biiad  to  be  emblematical  of  tbs  double  infiaencea  of 
liTs  and  death,  and  of  the  leal  and  ideaL" 


Hub  volotue  will  comprise,  apparently,  about 
all  that  Whitman  has  yet  piibliebed,  prose  and 
poetry,  crtber  than  the  Leavaa  of  Orais  and  the 
Vnart-Tapa,  and  will  number  nearly  400  pages; 
*■  and  more  than  one-third  of  it  will  be  entirely  new 
matter.'  J.  M.  S.  cites  some  truly  interesting' 
apoken  remarka  of  Whitman  regarding  himsBlf 
iiid  his  woika ;  for  instance : — 

"  Well,  ru  BDgge«t  to  you  what  my  poema  have 
giowB  oat  of  I  know  oa  veil  as  any  oae  they  are 
■mbitione  and  egotistical ;  but  I  hope  the  foonda^ons 
an  t&r  deeper.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  gpeat  poets  are  im- 
jMcaonal ;  I  am  panonal.  They  pourtray  charactera, 
nenta,  paamonB,  but  OGTer  msntion  themselTci.  lo 
ay  [io«nia,  aJl  revolvca  around,  coocentratea  in,  ra- 
diate* from,  myself.  I  have  but  one  central  figure— 
the  general  hmnaD  parsouality  typified  in  myself. 
But  my  book  compels,  abiolutelj  necaaaitates,  every 
nadsr  to  transpoaa  himself  of  herself  into  that  eeatral 
pgntioa,  and  become  the  living  fountain,  actor,  eipe- 
riiscir,  himself  or  herself,  of  erery  page,  ereiy  aspi- 
Eation,  tTory  line." 

Wlutman,  according  to  J.  U.  S.,  is  a  great 
champion  ot  Tennyson's  poetry,  including  the 
ncent  drama  of  Queen  Jifary ;  this  he  pronounoeB 
"  OB*  of  the  world'a  greateat  dramu  of  emotion, 
ckancter,  and  poetic  beauty."  Tha  mechanics 
aad  young  men  of  Oamdan,  New  Jersey,  wiiere 
the  poet  has  now  atttted  down,  have  establisbed 
•  fiouriflhing  iit«rarv  society  named  the  Walt 
Whitman  Club.  Not  long  ago  he  read  there 
4MM  of  his  ooQipositions,  named  "  The  Mystic 
Trampetv."    He — 


1  stout  bD^thon 

9ta£  '  He  might  be  taken  at  first  sight  for  serenty- 
fire  or  eighty :  he  is,  in  &ct,  not  yet  fifty-seven,  llis 
toiee  is  Brm,  magnetic  ;  its  range  is  bnritone,  merging 
into  baaa.  He  reeds  very  leisurely,  makes  frequent 
fanaca  or  gapa,  ennneiates  with  diitiDctness,  and  uses 
law  gatuTM,  bnt  those  very  signiAcaat." 
J.  U.  S.addB:— 

"  Besides  very  coptons  translatiooa  of  Whitman  in 
the  CermaD  tsngnag^  he  haa  been  tranalated  nnd 
printed  in  Danish  W  Bndolf  Schmidt;  in  Hungnriaa 
at  Bnda-Feeth  ;  and  to  French  "  [in  the  arlicte  by  M. 
Beoaoo  in  the  Stent  it*  Deux  Mrmdw,  lauding  more 
liipiiiliallj  his  var-poema.]      "  The  prose  DtmeeraHe 


We  are  glad  to  hear  fiom  another  source  that 
Mr.  Sfoncure  D.  Oonwaj,  who  will  probably  s^l 
on  the  S6th  inat.  to  revisit  bis  native  Amenca  on 
an  est«nsive  lecturing-tour,  after  an  abaance  of 
foLirteen  years,  means  to  make  a  point  of  Booing 
Whitman.  Mr.  Conway  was  the  first  writer  to 
give  British  readers  a  graphic  account  of  Whit- 
man, in  his  person  and  surroundicgB,  as  visible 
several  years  ago :  we  should  like  to  have  from 
his  band  a  companion-picture  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  sadly  allored  Uiough  It  is. 

Ik  Macn^iaiit  Magasine  there  is  a  most  interest- 
ing article,  by  M.  CWmont-Ganneau,  on  the  Arabs 
in  Faleatine.  His  view  it  that  the  sedentary 
Fellahin  are  for  the  most  part  the  representatives 
at  any  rate  of  the  mixed  population  upon  which 
the  Asmonsean  princes  imposed  the  yoke  of  Juda- 
ism (if  not  of  the  Csnaanites,  of  whom,  he  is 
inclined  to  think  the  majority  were  allowed  to 
remain) ;  that  these  gladly  reverted  to  pagaoism 
after  the  Jewiah  communities  in  Palestine  were 
destroyed  imdet  Titus  and  Hadrian ;  that  when  the 
Mahometan  conqueets  emancipated  them  from 
Byzantine  Ghriatianity  they  conformed  without 
regret  to  the  religion  of  their  com^uerora,  though 
they  would  have  preferred,  if  permitted,  to  return 
once  more  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers,  which 
they  Btil!  perpetuate  in  the  disguised  form  of  a 
cultus  of  more  or  less  imaginary  Mahometan 
saints,  whose  Pergunnahs  are  umost  exactly 
like  Canaanite  aanctuariee.  Of  course,  the  tra- 
diidons  of  such  a  race  would  be  interesting  if  col- 
lected, those  of  the  women  especially,  who  are 
known  to  have  private  legends  and  superstitions 
which  their  husbands  disdain.  Specimens  of  the 
way  in  which  popular  tradition  haa  preserved 
fragments  of  the  ntoriea  of  Samson,  Joshua,  and 
the  Levite  of  Mount  Ephmim  are  given,  all  quilfi 
as  quaint  as  the  story  of  the  sequel  of  the  latter 
tragedy  in  Ivonhoe.  The  Rector  of  Lincoln's 
"  Chapter  of  University  History  "  ends  for  the  pre- 
sent with  the  eipuUion  of  Locke,  Mr.  Freeman, 
in  his  article  on  "  Lindiun  Colonia,"  opines  that 
classical  English  is  the  speech  of  the  Oyrwas. 
H.  8.  Edwatdfl,  ip  bis  article  on  "  Local 
Self-Govemment  in  Russia,"  tells  us  that  many 
communes  have  made  use  of  their  right  of  pro- 
hibiting spirit  shops,  because  it  is  found  that 
their  (htquenters  make  default  in  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  extinction  of  the  debt  which  emanci- 
pation imposed  on  most  communes,  and  so  add  to 
the  burdens  of  their  sober  neighbours.  Theie  are 
some  curious  details  as  to  the  financial  arrange- 
ments   of   the    Government    with    landed    pro- 

Js  the  CmttAtU  there  is  a  very  full  and  readable 
article  on  Ozemy  George,  who  did  so  much  for 
the  independence  of  Servia,  and  a  suggestive 
article  on  some  strange  mental  &Bts,  as  of  calcu- 
lating boys,  blindfold  chess-players,  and  the  like, 
intended  to  lead  to  the  conclusioo  that  they  depend 
largely  on  the  power  of  forming  mental  pictures. 
The  article  on  the  Talmud  is  by  an  admirer  of 
that  curious  literature. 

In  the  Qmtemporary  Hevieui  Profeasor  Light- 
dot  deals  with  Papia*  of  Hierapolis,  pressing  the 
theory  that  he  commaoted  on  on  existing  gospel 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  numerous  transla- 
tions  which  everybody  made  aa  he  could  had 
been  already  supeneded  when  Papias  wrote  by  an 
authorised  Greek  translation.  H.  L.  Bynnot 
writes  upon  "  Institutions  and  their  Inmates,"  ' 


tions  oertainlv  unpleasant,  and  probably  unwhole- 
some, though  probably  also  meyitable,  if  the 
charitable  people  who  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
orphans  are  to  he  sure  that  their  pratiffit  are  in  a 
certain  low,  limited  sense  well  cared  for. 

Ik  the  Fortmqhtlt/  Stview  there  is  a  very  touch- 
ing tribute,  by  Professor  Fawcett,  to  the  cheerful 


and  laborious  heroism  of  the  late  Professor  Gumes; 
little  or  nothing  in  J.  A.  Symonds's  paper  on  the 
"  Eleatic  Fragments  "  wUl  bo  new  to  tne  readers 
of  the  fragments  themselves ;  C.  A.  Bridge's  paper 
on  the  "  Mediterranean  of  Japan  "  is  interesting, 
of  the  Mediterran. 


wa  loiow  better  are  constantly  beinf^  introduced 
couU  qui  coute ;  the  most  definite  thing  we  learn 
ia  that  the  Japanese  have  adopted  a  very  ueefnl 
lacquered  hand-oarriage  of  American  pattern, 
drawn  by  men,  who  keep  up  a  pace  of  six  miles  an 
hour  for  indefinite  distances. 

Ir  the  JUrni*  de*  Deux  Mondti  for  July  15 
there  is  a  very  t\iU  and  instructive  article,  "  Les 
McBura,  )e  Droit  public  et  priv^  du  Japon,"  par  M. 
George  Bnusquat,  Attach^  au  Gouvemement  da 
sa  Majesty  le  Tenno,  who  preserved  the  Japanese, 
as  he  tells  us,  from  a  precipitate  adoption  of  tha 
Code  NapolSon  in  IsVs.  He  thinks  that  with 
time  the  mercantile  and  industrial  classes  of  the 
large  towns  may  become  an  element  of  atabilil^ 
and  progrees  in  the  utter  and  alarming  diaorgam- 
sation  which  baa  followed  upon  the  break-up  of 
the  srst«m  of  Y^yas.  The  newest  point  in  the 
description  of  that  system  is  the  inaUtutiiHi 
under  which  a  paterfamilias  could  abdicate 
or  be  deposed  from  his  patriarchal  authority, 
though  stUl  retaining  the  right  to  be  supported 
and  respected  by  the  family  he  no  longer  ruled, 
There  is  also  a  pretty  story  of  a  humane  magis- 
trate, before  whom  a  child  was  brought  charged 
with  the  capital  crime  of  killing  an-ildduckinthe 
immense  preserves  of  the  Shogoun.  Themsgistrata 
opined  that  tha  duck  was  only  stunned,  and  gave 
the  parents  a  day  to  cure  it,  in  which  case  the 
child  would  be  acquitted.  This  comforted  the 
father  little,  but  the  mother  sensibly  went  and 
bought  the  finest  live  duck  she  could  find,  which 
the  magistrate  accepted  with  a  smile.  M.  de  La- 
veieye's  article  on  "  Les  Tendances  Nouvelles  de 
I'Economie  Pohtique  et  Sociale,"  does  not  remove 
the  impression  that  it  will  be  aome  time  before 
the  Katheder  Socialiaten  are  in  possession  of 
Bufficientiy  definite  doctrines  to  imdo  much  of  the 
miacbief  which  the  exaggerations  of  the  older 
school  have  done. 

In  the  number  for  August,  George  Sand  gives 
us  the  first  half  of  one  of  the  country  idylls  vvhich 
she  stiU  does  well ;  and  George  firunetiire  criti- 
cises severely  enough  what  he  calls  "  La  Pofsie 
Intime  "—the  efforts  of  MM,  Sullj  Pnidhomme, 
Coppiie,  and  others  to  interest  mankmd  in  elaborate 
metrical  exhibitions  of  trivial  obaervations  and 
morbid  feelings. 

In  the  Z-eiture  Hour  an  important  series  of 
articles  on  New  Guinea  is  begun ;  it  consists 
mainly  of  an  abstract  by  Br,  J.  Miihleisen  Arnold 
of  the' answers  of  two  deceased  German  mission- 
aries to  a  very  elaborate  series  of  questions  on  the 
character,  habits,  and  institutions  of  tha  people. 
Their  religion  seems  to  consist  mainly  in  the 
adoration  of  Karowars,  wooden  idols,  of  which 
one  is  solemnly  consecrated  whenever  a  member 
of  the  household  dies.  There  are  temples  full  of 
images,  apparently  symbolical  of  rude  nature 
worship,  which  only  boys  and  youths  are  allowed  to 
enter ;  unlike  other  houses,  they  are  not  connected 
with  the  land  by  a  bridge,  so  to  enter  them  it  is 
necessary  to  chmb  up  the  piles  ou  which  they 
stand.  They  have  charmed  talismans  which 
derive  their  efficacy  from  being  talked  to.  The 
Mafoors  have  a  very  curious  tradition  of  the 
origin  of  their  race  from  a  leper  who  caught  the 
Morning  Star  and  obtained  a  talisman  which 
restored  him  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  enabled 
him  to  create  a  fourfold  people  from  four  stjcks. 
The  legend  hss  analogies,  perhaps  only  acci- 
dental, to  the  story  of  Osseo  in  lltmcntha,  and  the 
Auichean  legenda  about  the  origin  of  their  fourfold 

I.f  the  A'eiP  Quarltrly  Mngadne  for  July  there 
is  an  article  on  the  Modern  Stage  by  Robert 
Buchanan,  which  would  be  pretty  complete  but 
for  the  omission  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  and  an 
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artiels  b;  th«  Rev.  F.  Arnold  on  Lord  But«  Uia 
Fiemier,  which  is  chiefly  interastiug  for  the 
allufiioos  to  the  later  history  of  the  fuuilr,  and  a 
paper  in  Miae  Cobbe's  best  manoer  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  town  and  country  life. 

Iir  Blaokvoad  there  is  a  very  pretty  story  of  a 
girl  who  went  to  atay  in  the  countiy  and  married 
a  grand  couud,  called  "  Nan,  a  Summer  Scene ; " 
and  a  very  ■nirited  iketch  by  H.  K.,  of  how  a 
certain  miracle  might  have  atruek  the  Prodigal 
Son  when  acting  as  "  Swineherd  of  Qsdara." 

In  Frattr  there  is  an  article  on  "  Impreasiona  of 
Madeira "  by  W.  Longman,  with  an  mteresting 
map,  and  a  very  candid  and  balanced  summary  of 
the  attractions  and  drawbacks  of  an  island  gene- 
rally either  ovei^praiBed  or  over-blamed.  Ap- 
parently the  most  attiactive  part  ia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Santa  Anna.  P.  W.  Newman  writes 
plausibly,  in  a  digagreeSible  tone,  in  defence  of 
a  thesis  which,  as  he  says,  has  never  been  aivued 
au  grand  jour,  that  Unitarianiam  was  pnmitive 
Ohristdani^. 

OsKTENABiza  seem  to  be  dangerous  to  poets 
with  repntationa  to  lose.    FrDfeasorLowell,inthe 
AtimUie  Monthly,  preschea  a  fine  sermon  in  ragged 
rhyme  on  the  chwacter  of  'Washington,  who  took 
command   of  the   Amariean   army   "  Under  the 
Great  Him,"  at  Cambridge,  a  hundred  yeate  ago. 
In  the  eourse  of  this  he  cries  out : — 
"  O  for  a  drop  of  that  terse  Ttomsn's  ink 
Vfho  gave  Agricola  datnUoa  length  of  days ! " 
And  in  Mr.  Denis  Florence  M'CRrtby's  series  of 
lyrics,  recited  at  the  (yOonnell  centenary,  we  find 
a  umpla  bathos: — 
"  Where'er  we  turn  the  mme  effisct  we  find, 

O'Connall'i  vraea  itill  speaks  hU  couDtty*!  mind.' 

We  have  also  received  the  Oentlettum't  Maga- 
cme,  Tempie  Bar,  St.  Jamei't,  the  Argoty,  the 
Sundtrg  at  Home,  the  Sanday  Magaztne,  Oood 
Wordt,  the  Day  of  But,  and  the  Saturday  Maga- 


Wx  have  recraved  A  Suj^tltmmt  to  the  Vietion- 
ary  of  General  SiograpAy,  edited  by  W.  L,  B. 
Gates  (MacmiUan) :  EaHh  to  Earth,  hy  F.  Sey- 
mour Hadeu  (ditto) ;  Genrtit  and  Science,  by  the 
Bev,  J.  Muehleisen  Arnold,  eecond  edition  (Long- 
nani)  ;  The  Second  Death  and  the  Bettitution  of 
All  Thingi,  by  Andrew  Jukes,  fourth  edition 
(ditto)  ;  -Some  Thoughtt  on  National  Education 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  by  John  Earl  Russell 
(ditto)  ;  Fire-Bvriid  among  our  Gemumic  Fore- 
fathen,  by  Karl  Blind  (ditto);  Some  of  the 
Ancient  Juritdietiotu  of  South  Sritcdn,  hy  J. 
Bonlt;  Grav's  Elegy,  &c  (Clarendon  Press); 
Health  in  the  Nvnery,  hy  E.  Holland  (Lewis) ; 
The  WtUington  OoUege  French  Grammar,  hy  H. 
W.  Eve  and  F.  de  Baudiss,  third  edition  (Nutt) 


Some  Fallaciei  of  Statittiet  concerning  Life  and 
Death,  Health  and  Diteate  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) ; 
Die  unvnirdigen  Liieraturtuttdnde  im  neuen 
deutechen  ReiiAe,  von  8.  Gatschenberger  (London : 
Wohlauer) ;  Zicei  Sfeitterwerha  det  altengliachen 
Dramat,  von  8.  Gatschenberger  (ditto) ;  Geechiehte 
der  EngUtchen  Dichtkunet,  von  S.  Gatschenberger, 
2.  Auflage  (ditto)  :  Sukihma  Dnyan,  a  Hindu 
Tract,  l^  Hurrychund  Chintamon  j  Probe  der 
Mafoor'tchen  ^rache,  von  Dr.  A  B.  Hever 
(Wien:  Gerolds  Sohn);  Euai  tur  la  Zangue 
Find,  pel  le  G&ignl  FUdherbe  (Paris:  Maison- 
neuve) ;  Derfnmtoiitehe  Sehubatterricht  und  dot 
tfationale  Intereete,  von  Dr.  F.  Glauning  (Noid- 
lingen:  Beck), 


the  morning  of  the  4th  instant.  Ha  died  just 
outside  the  northern  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  at 
Bolighed,  in  the  arms  of  a  famUy  who  have 
devoted  themselves  for  years  to  the  care  of  their 
eminent  gueat ;  here  he  fell  asleep,  in  the  truest 
sense,  for  out  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  slumber  of 
many  hours'  duration,  be  never  awoke.  He  had 
been  suffering  acutely  and  hopelessly  from  a  com- 
plaint that  now  proves  to  have  bewi  cancer,  and 
for  some  years  post  bis  life  has  been  one  of 
ceaseless  suffering,  patientiy  and  even  heroically 
borne.  It  will  be  remembered  that  four  months 
ago  he  completed  hia  seventieth  year,  and  that 
in  the  festivities  of  that  day  he  was  able  in  great 
■jjoin.     He  could 


day,  which  was  celebrated  hy  the  whole  nation, 
JTom  the  royal  family  downwards,  as  a  public 
holiday.  He  had  the  joy  of  receiving  the  greatest 
honour  a  poet  can  taWe  from  his  country,  the 
erection  of  a  atatue  which  will  remind  all  coming 

Kiierations  of  hie  outward  form  and  feature,  and 
ving  lived  to  receive  this  glory,  not  from  one 
man  or  one  clique  of  men,  but  from  all  Denmark, 
it  was  permitted  him  to  rest  from  his  suffering. 
He  could  not  have  died  at  a  moment  when  his 
&me,  spread  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other,  was  more  living  than  it  is  now,  and  in 
dying  he  takes  from  among  us  the  most  popular 
OT  bU  contemporary  writers  of  the  imagrnation. 
It  is  said  that  the  very  last  literary  suhject  in 
which  he  took  interest  was  the  history  and  work 
of  his  own  great  predoceasor,  the  Hindoo  fabulist, 
Kdpai,  and  the  oeet  books  on  that  writer  lay 
strewed  upon  his  death-bed. 

The  partieulara  of  Andersen's  lifb  are  familiar 
in  the  main  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  may  be 
BS  well,  however,  \o  enumerate  them  briefly.  He 
wae  bom  on  Auil  2,  I80S,  at  Odeose,  in  the 
Danish  istand  of  Fnnen.  His  father,  a  poor  shoe- 
whose  love  of  books  and  book-learning 
made  him  discontented  with  his  profeasion,  died 
in  the  poet's  early  childhood,  aod  until  hia  con- 
firmation Andersen  was  left  in  the  charge  of  his 
mother,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  but  kindly 
person.  Except  during  the  few  houra'  wretched 
instruction  at  the  Poor  School,  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  a  little  theatre  of  marionnettes, 
on  which  he  brought  out  various  pieces,  generally 
of  hia  own  composition.  This  early  taste  for 
theatrical  pursuits  was  nourished  in  the  child  by 
a  visit  paid  to  Udense  hy  some  of  the  company  of 
the  Boyal  Theatre  at  Copenhagen.  The  actors 
gave  special  performancee,  and  on  these  occasions 
Andersen  managed  to  get  on  the  boards  and  mix 
with  the  supers.  After  this,  of  course,  the  Co- 
penhagen stage  was  the  great  aim  of  his  life. 
After  hia  conhrmation  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  he 
travelled  up  to  the  capital  to  try  liis  fortune,  and 
entered  the  dancing  and  singing  school  at  the 
theatre }  but  it  soon  became  plain  that  he  had  no 
histrionic  talent,  and  when  hia  voice  broke  he 
was  obliged  to  leave.  However,  he  had  mansKed 
to  awaken  interest  in  several  very  distinguished 
'     Collin,  Bahbek,  the  Oersteds,  Beggesen, 


Totoer,  a  comic  vaudeville  in  rhymed  verie,  which 
parodied  the  romantic  dramas  of  the  dav :  dnri^ 
■       "'   ■  ippsarsd  his  fint 


the  ensuing  Christmas  s 


HUra  OHBIBIUlt  Um^BSSS, 

It  was  with  deep  regret  and  jet  with 

of  relief  that  we  learned  that  the  great  Danish 
poet  passed  peacefully  away  at  eleven  o'clock 


Slagelae ;  when  the  rector  of  the  school,  the 
learned  Mraslieg,  was  transferred  to  the  Col- 
lue  at  HelsinKor,  he  took  Andersen  with 
him.  Meisling,  liowever,  though  learned  was 
unsympathetic,  and  without  understanding  at  all 
what  was  great  and  lovely  in  Andersens  cha- 
racter, made  bis  eccentneities  the  object  of 
untiring  ridicule.  The  young  man,  who  had 
already  written  "  The  Dymg  Child, "  and  appeared 
as  a  poet,  in  1827,  in  such  influential  journals  as 
the  AJobeithavnepeet  and  Heiberg's  Flyeende  Po^, 
could  at  last  bear  this  no  longer,  and  came  back 
to  Copenhagen,  where  L,  C,  M511er  introduced 
him  into  the  University  m  1828.  The  year  after 
he  published  his  first  important  work,  A  Journey 
on  Tool  from  Holtaen'e  Canal  to  the  Eaet  Point  of 
Amager,  and  the  same  year  had  produced,  on  the     Europe 


collection  of  jf>oeiiu,  of  which  aevefal  already  had 
attuned  considerable  notoriety  in  the  Flyve^dt  JW. 
In  1830  Andersen  made  the  first  of  manrtravelt.ft 
tour  in  Fuoen  and  Jutland,  and  in  1S31  pab- 
lished  a  volume  of  "Fanciee  and  Skelishat,'' which 
was  not  so  well  received  as  his  earlier  worics,  tnd 
was  eapeciaUy  cut  up  hy  Herts  in  his  pownfal 
Qjenganger-Breve.  This  want  of  sacoees,  s 
bGghtad  love-experience,  and  other  misfortuna 
threw  Andersen  into  a  punM  condition  of  de- 
spondency, and  he  was  ordered  to  travel  for  Ui 
health.  He  went  to  Germany,  and  published  ou  Ui 
return  Shadovi-Fictura  of  a  Tour  m  the  Sarttmi 
Saxon  Suntzerland.  In  1832appeai«d  his  F'v;)u(t<i<)^ 
Danieh  Poett,  and  a  new  volume  of  poems  entitled 
The  Tmive  MoTttht  of  the  Year.  He  was  lucky 
enough  to  receive  a  giant  of  money  for  travellinj 
from  the  government  m  the  spiingof  1833,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  meet  ute  enfeebled  tnj 
almost  blind  P.  A,  Heiberg.  I«taT  in  the  tmf 
he  was  in  itome,  where  he  fell  in  with  m)r- 
waldsen  and  Bodtcher,  and  with  his  own  ^1 
opponent.  Hertz.  In  the  summer  of  1834  Ander- 
son returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  in  the  meut- 
time  his  beautiful  dramatic  poem  Agn^e  and  t\i 
Merman,  which  he  had  sent  home  uom  Switzer- 
land, bod  appeared.  After  his  return  was  [luV 
lished  in  183fihis  exquisite  romance  The  Impm- 
viiaiore,  which  he  had  commenced  in  Bome,  ml 
in  which  be  sketches  the  life  of  the  country  folk 
in  Italy,  as,  in  hie  next  romance,  O.T.,  which 
came  out  the  year  after,  he  sketches  the  nme  in 
Denmark.  But  in  the  meantime,  by  the  pnbllct- 
tion  of  his  first  volume  of  Eoeniyr  or  Fuiy 
Tales  in  1836,  Andersen  had  laid  the  foundiliaB 
of  his  immense  reputation,  and  the  soccMrn 
series  of  these  atones,  unapproacbed  in  niodeift 
literature  for  depth,  pathoeand  humour,  coitliiutd 
to  appear  Christmas  by  Ohtistmaa,  the  mcttwtl- 
come  gift  to  young  and  old.  In  1862  thev  «a«rf 
to  be  entitied  Eventyr  and  weze  called  JtitUifir. 
To  the  some  ckss  belongs  the  inimitable  JSdire- 
Book  without  Pictwei,  1840.  To  his  nonlft 
Andeieen  added  in  1848  The  Tico  BaraiMie'. 
In  1837  came  Only  a  Player.  Another  ootel 
was  To  be  or  not  to  be.  Id  1863  Andersen  vut>- 
lisbed  his  own  autobiography,  under  tlia  titls  oi 
My  Life't  Romance.  As  a  dramatic  anthor  to 
has  also  shown  no  small  genius,  though  thi> 
the  most  brilliant  aide  of  bis  Vdit 
work.  The  romantic  dramas  of  The  AfuW^ 
1840,  and  The  King  it  Dreaming,  1844;  tlw 
romantic  operas  of  JMle  Oriilie,  1846;  m 
Wedding  by  Lake  Oamo,  1848;  vritii  oertu" 
small  comedies,  especially  The  iVW  Ltmg-l* 
Boom  {Den  ny  Barielttiu ;  Baruletaen  bain?  * 
verv  poputar  piece  bv  Holberg),  1845,  attsiwd 
very  marked  suoceis  at  the  Boyal  Theatre,  wbich 
WAS  also  the  case  with  the  fury-oomedie^ 
More  than  PearU  and  Gold,  (He  Luioie  "« 
Hyldemoer,  which  were  brought  out  in  1849,  ISWr 
and  1861  respectively  at  the  Oa«no  Theatre  m 
Oopeuhsgen.  Andersen  was  incessantly  movisf 
hither  and  thither  over  the  Continent  of  Bowpei 
and  on  one  occaaion  he  crossed  the  Meditenanean 
Sea.  The  results  of  his  observations  were  gn^ 
to  the  public  in  a  variety  of  chatty  and  pictiue»l'» 
volumes,  of  which  the  most  characteristic  «^ 
A  Poeft  Baxaar,  1841 ;  I»  SvMden,  1849 ;  and  1* 
Spain,  1803, 

Andersen's  nature  craved  the  axcilement  tt 
travel,  and  wherever  he  went  he  made  biinian 
acquainted  with  the  prominent  literair  pwple  <* 
theplaco.     There  ir -'■■*"-'*'■"  • 


romineat  uioiwj  tr"i — . 
3  doubt  that  this  persMM 


i  o"f  Denmark  sooner  tiian  it  wmU 
I   draie,   but    this    has   also  bsw 


side  the  borderi 
otherwise  have 

greatiy  exaggerated  in  Denmark,  where  •"■■'*  ,*^ 

worthv  but  not  inexplicable  jealousy  w»s  foK  w 

the  uoiquitous  poet  who  catiwd  bis  fsm*  "~ 

/n,.uu  uiD  _uic  jnu  uau  jiiuuiu-vu,  uii  uiD  i  EuTopo  With  him.    It  !•  wdl  loiown  thst  Mds^ 

Is  of  the  Boyal  Theatre,  LoMomSt.  Xtchalat'  |  sen  was  a  vuitor  of  Diekeu's  at  Gadshiil;  i«» 
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v«ars  earlier  be  had  been  Wagner'e  ^oest  in  Ber- 
lin, aad  aliDoet  evety  literuy  or  artiBtie  man  of 
emineiice  in  Europe  nes  raceired  a  riut  &om  him 
at  one  time  or  anotber.    In  1881  he  wae  at  Rome 
juat   in  time  to   sm    Afn.  Browning   before   her 
death,  and  to  Moeive  &>m  her  the  laat  stancaa  aha 
ever  ivrote; — 
" '  And  oh !  for  a  Mm  to  dueern  the  aame ! ' 
Sighed  the  Sootli  to  ths  North ! 
'  For  a  nocf  •  tongue  of  baptimnal  Harm, 
To  call  the  trM  or  the  flower  bj  ita  name ! ' 
6i^i«d  the  South  to  the  Korth. 

■■  The  North  MDt  therefore  a  mu  of  men 
A*  a  grace  to  the  SoQth ; 
And  Ihna  to  Borne  come  Andeneti, 
'  Alaa,  bat  jon  miut  take  him  again  ! ' 
Said  the  South  to  the  North : " 
Tersea  which  the  old  poet  waa  itever  tired  of  re- 
peating in  hia  broken  Engliah. 

Auoitf  all  bie  mnltitudinouB  writings,  it  is  of 
course  his  so-called  Furr  Tales,  bs  Ev«nlyr, 
that  show  most  distinctly  bis  extraordinary  gerdua. 
No  modem  poet's  work  has  been  so  widely  dis- 
seminated throDghout  the  world  as  tlieae  stories 
of  Andenen'a.  They  afTect  the  Hindoo  no  less 
directly  than  the  Teutonic  mind  -,  they  are  equally 
familiar  to  children  all  over  the  civiliBed  world. 
It  is  the  dmple  eanieatnesa,  humour  and  tenderness 
that  perradeB  them,  the  perfect  yet  not  over-aubtle 
dramatic  inright,  the  democratic  aympathy  with 
all  things  in  advene  and  humble  circumstances, 
and  their  exqniute  freshneas  of  ioTention  that 
chatscteiise  them  moat,  and  set  them  on  so  lo%  a 
height  aboTO  the  beat  of  other  modem  stories  for 
children.  The  style  in  which  they  are  composed 
i«  one  never  before  used  in  writing ;  it  is  the  lax, 
irregular,  direct  language  of  children  that  Ander- 
sen usee,  end  it  is  instructive  to  notice  how 
admirably  he  has  gone  over  his  earlier  writings 
and  weeded  out  every   phrase  that   savours  of 

etiy  or  contains  a  word  that  a  child  cannot 
to  imdeistand.  When  he  first  wrote  these 
stonea  he  was  nnder  the  influencti  of  tbe  Oermau 
'writer  Hneaaua,  and  Aom  1830  to  about  183fi  he 
was  engaged  in  giodually  freeing  himself  from  this 
exotic  DtaniMr,  and  in  brinHng  down  hie  style  to 
that  perfection  of  aimplicity  which  is  its  great 


In  character,  Andersen  was  one  of  the  most 
blamdeBB  of  human  creaturee,  A  certain  irrita- 
htlttr  of  manner  that  almost  amounted  to  petu- 
lance in  his  earlier  dajs,  and  which  doubtless 
arose  from  the  auffarings  of  hie  childhood,  became 
mellowed  aa  years  went  on  into  something  Ijlte 
the  MnsitiTe  and  pathetic  sweetness  of  a  dumb 
aunial.  There  was  something  in  his  whole  ap- 
pearance that  claimed  for  him  immunity  from 
the  lough  ways  of  the  world,  a  childlike  truetful- 
nesa,  a  tremulous  and  confiding  affectiouateneea 
that  »ipealed  directly  to  the  sympathy  of  those 
around.  Hia  person^  appearance  waa  somewhat 
nngainJy,  a  tall  body  with  arms  of  very  unusual 
)en^,  and  features  that  recalled,  at  Uie  fint  in- 
stant, the  uaual  blunt  type  of  the  blue-eyed, 
yellow-haired  Oamah  peasant.  But  it  was  im- 
poesible  to  bold  this  impression  after  a  moment's 
observation.  The  eyes,  somewhat  deeply  set 
nnder  arching  eyebrows,  were  full  of  mysterious 
ud  changing  ezpredsion,  and  a  kind  of  exaltation 
which  never  left  the  fitce  entirely,  though  finding  at 
times  into  nTerie,gafBaNngulatchaTm  toacoun- 
tnujKe  that  had  no  pretenwon  to  outward  beauty. 
IV  innocence  anddelicsey,  lilffi  tbe  pore  ftank  look 
of  a  ^-ebUd,  that  beamed  Ihun  Andersen's  face, 
^ve  It  a  nntqae  eharaetei  hardly  to  be  expreMsd 
inworda;  notwitlutaiiding his notiTe shrewdness, 
he  seemed  to  have  gone  throtigb  the  worid  not 
only  ondefilad  by,  but  actual^  ignorant  of  its 
ihadow-side.  The  one  least  pfeemng  side  of  hia 
character  was  hia  singnlar  self-absorption.  It  was 
tnpoasiUe  to  be  many  minutes  in  nis  company 
without  his  lafbrring  in  the  nalveet  way  to  his 
own  ^Matneos.  The  Queen  of  'nmboctoo  had 
sent  hun  this;  tba  Faeha  of  Many  Toleehad  given 
bim  such  an  Order;  inch  a  Uttleboy  in  thestieet 


bad  said,  "  There  goes  the  great  Hans  Andersen.* 
Theee  reminiscences  were  incessant,  and  it  was  all 
the  same  to  him  whether  a  little  boy  or  a  ^eat 
queen  noticed  him,  so  long  as  he  was  noticed. 
Thia  intense  craving  for  perpetual  laudation,  no 
matter  from  whom,  was  an  idiosynera^  in 
Andersen'a  character  not  to  be  confounded  with 
mere  Tulj^  Tanitv.  It  waa  a  strange  and  morbid 
diantctenatic,  to  be  traced,  no  doubt,  to  Uie  dis- 
tressing hardships  of  hia  boyhood.  It  washormlesa 
and  giuleless,  but  it  was  none  the  lees  fatiguing, 
and   it  waa  so  atronglv  developed  that  no  bio- 

Sphicol  sketch  of  liun  can  be  considered  ftac 
t  does  not  allude  to  it.  During  his  life- 
time, it  would  have  been  inhuman  to  vex 
hia  pure  spirit  by  dwelling  on  a  weakness 
that  waa  entirely  beyond  his  own  control,  but  it 
is  only  just  to  his  own  countrymen,  who  have 
been  so  harshly  blamed  for  their  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  him,  to  mention  the  fact  which  made 
Andersen's  constant  companiooship  a  thing  almost 
intolerable.  In  a  small  community  lile  that 
of  Oopenhagen  a  little  personal  peculiarity  of  this 
kind  la  not  so  easily  passed  over  as  in  a  wider 

When  Andersen  came  up  to  the  University 

of  Oopenhagen  in  1828,  there  were  so  many 
yotmg  poets  that  year,  that  some  ws?  divided 
them  into  the  four  greater  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Oblivion  has  seized  fourteen  of  these, 
out  will  not  soon  complete  the  list,  for  Frederik 
Palndan-Miiller  h^psned  to  be  one  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  Hans  uhriatian  Andersen  one  of  the 
greater.  Edxuhs  W.  Ogbsb. 


{Third  Notice:) 
^tain  in  spite  of  her  domestic  troubles  has  con- 
trived to  send  many  specimens  to  show  that  she 
is  at  last  making  efforts  to  have  a  Qovemment 
map  of  the  whole  country.  There  are  diagrams 
of  triangulation  and  of  the  main  lines  of  levelling  ; 
sheets  of  a  large  scale  plan  of  Madrid ;  and  sheets 
of  the  new  map,  the  puolication  of  which  baa  been 
commenced  by  tbe  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Instituta,  Thia  new  map  is  on  a  scale  of^A^ 
a  little  lo^er  than  our  own  One-inch  Survey.  The 
ground  is  represented  by  contours  at  twenty 
mitre  intervals,  and  the  detail  is  printed  in 
colour.  Among  the  Soanish  nublications  Ooello's 
Atlaa  of  Spain  and  oer  colonies  is  the  moat 
worthy  of  note. 

In  TWby  the  great  faatore  is  the  advance 
made  during  the  laat  few  years  in  cartography 
and  military  surveying.  The  topogn^hical  map 
of  Pera  and  ita  environs  prepaied  by  students  in 
the  military  school,  on  which  the  ^undis  shown  by 
contou>lines,  would  not  diq^iace  English  surveytm; 
there  is  a  cadastral  survey  of  Oonatantiuople  by 
ofSeera  of  the  staff;  a  reconnaiasonce  of  part  of 
Monten^ro,  which  ia  very  well  executed ;  and 
also  one  made  during  the  recent  expedition  to 
Yemen.  There  are  in  addition  iwlway,  postal 
and  telegraph  mam,  which  show  that  Turkey  is 
-li —  ,^  ^g  neceasitf  of  progieas. 


olive  t( 


Greece  ia  now  the  only  European  countrywhich 
has  not  contributed  any  object  to  tbe  Exhibition. 

In  the  Vmtid  SIoIm  section  there  is  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  documents  connected  with  the 
weather  reports  ieeued  by  tbe  Kgnal  Department 
in  Washington,  and  specimens  of  cbuta  pab- 
lished  by  tiie  Hydrographical  Deportment,  one  of 
which,  showing  the  discoveries  north  of  Smith's 
Sound  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Polarit,  ap- 
pears at  an  opportune  moment  to  illustrate  the 
route  which  the  Arctic  Expedition  was  to  follow. 
We  miaa  from  the  collection  the  very  excellent 
maps  which  have  at  various  times  been  prepared 
by  the  Topographical  Department  at  Washington ; 
there  are  no  good  spedmens  to  illustrate  tbe  state 


of  cartography  in  America,  and  if  it  wan  not  Ibr 
a  map  of  the  1jnit«d  States,  showing  tiw  exteot  of 
the  public  survevs,  the  vimtor  to  the  United 
States  Oourt  would  have  little  idea  of  the  exten- 
sive Burveying  opermtiona  which  ore  being  carried 
on  in  that  country. 

CUb'  sends  a  number  of  maps,  reconnaiisiiigee 
aod  published  w<vks,  to  show  that  she  is  alive  to 
the  impcHtanoe  of  geographical  knowledge,  and 
there  are  specimens  of  the  Physical  Atlas,  printed 
for  the  Chilian  Qovemment  by  Delagram  oi  Paris. 

The  collection  of  the  Atymtiiu  StpabSe  con- 
eista  of  a  number  of  plans  of  coloiues  established 
on  the  great  ]>lains  ;  a  few  topt^raphicol  maps  of 
isolated  districts ;  a  map  showing  the  proposed 
line  of  railway  across  the  Andes,  and  the  railway 
svatem  of  the  Republic ;  plans  and  news  of 
Buenos  Ayres;  published  worlcs  fuid  spedmens 
illustrative  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country. 

From  the  Saitdtn(A  Iiland»  come  some  good 
photi^rapha  of  scenery  and  a  f^  maps,  one  of 
which,  drawn  by  natiTe  students,  is  of  tome 
interest;  and  Japan  sends  serial  Japanese  woAa 
and  several  maps,  execut«d  before  and  after  the 

ring  of  the  conntary  to  Western  dvilisation. 
of  the  latter,  prepared  in  the  Geographical 
Department  at  Yeddo,  repreeentt  the  topographical 
features  as  they  are  shown  on  European  map*,  and 
if  it  ia  realty  the  work  of  natives,  ahow*  a  wonder 
fully  rapid  advance  in  the  art  oif  cartogi^hy,  of 
which  the  Japanese  may  well  be  proud. 

Frtmee  has  exerted  herself  to  some  purpose,  and 
her  collection  alone  is  weU  worthy  of  a  visit  from 
any  one  interested  in  the  progress  of  geography. 
Where  euch  care  has  been  taken  to  make  each 
group  perfect,  and  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  it 
is  difficult  to  select  any  porticnlarfeatnie  tat  codh 
msnt;  but  that  which  atruek  ul  meet,  thou^  in 
some  measure  prepared  for  it,  waa  tbe  wdoni  with 
which  the  French  have  taken  up  the  pnnoit  of 
geographical  science  since  the  war  of  1870-1,  and 
the  efforts  which  they  have  made  to  ensure  that 
everyone  thronghont  the  eountry  shall  at  least 
be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  geography.  Thia 
ardour  and  these  efforts  have  found  expression  in 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Geographical  Institute  of 
Paris  "  fay  If.  Delagrave,  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing at  a  moderate  rate  sound  aind  useful  worica 
on  geography,  as  well  as  maps  and  models.  The 
institute  has  the  sufipoTt  of  many  sdentific  men, 
uid  it  ia  hardlv  possible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  chit 
out  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed ;  H. 
Levasseur  seems  to  be  the  moviiw  sinrit,  and  he 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  finding  as  a  fel- 
low-worker a  young  lady,  HdUe.  Eleiahane,  whoae 
great  talent  and  devotion  to  geogr^by  cannot  be 
sufficiently  admired.  It  is  well  for  TWioe  that 
the  new  Institute  is  supported  hj  men  of  known 
talent,  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  for  thcM  is 
another  school,  to  which  tbe  committee  have  ai- 
signed  what  might  almost  be  called  the  place  of 
hononr,  the  i^ls  of  the  grand  aturcaas,  that 
seems  inclined  to  read  her  backward  rather  than 
forward.  We  should  have  thought  the  idea  that 
the  art  of  cartography  consisted  in  brilliant  colour- 
ing and  great  exaggeration  of  phymcal  featnvM 
had  long  been  exploded,  but  the  members  of  tlw 
Gongrees.as  they  mount  to  the  gnat  8aUe  dee 
Flats,  will  see  not  a  few  spedmens  that  mttat 
cause  them  feelings  of  pain  nther  than  pleoanre. 

The  IMp6t  de  b  Guerre  bos  sent  a  good  collwv 
tion  of  historical  and  modem  docoments,  in- 
clodii^  a  series  of  MS.  maps,  coppcnilatea,  Ac,  to 
iUuatrate  the  processes  employed  In  the  piodactini 
of  the  topograplucal  map  of  Tnnaa.  One  end 
of  the  Salle  des  Etate  is  occnpwd  by  a  emnplettt 
set  of  the  sheets  of  the  map  which  have  been  pvt 
together  for  the  first  time ;  and,  eonnderin^  that 
their  publication  has  been  spread  over  a  period  of 
more  than  fiftv  yean,  the  map  bean  the  oidesl — 
the  most  tiying  it  could  be  put  to-^veiTweU. 
On  either  side  (rf  the  topographical  map  are  large 
sections  of  Oaasini's  celebrated  map  of  France 
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made  unce  th&t  date  in  the  method  of  Tepreeent- 
ing  the  topognphical  features  of  a  countiy  on  n 

The  MS.  spedmenB  of  the  topographical  map 
an  nMtlj  •zaeuted,  and  each  ibaet  is  accompo- 
med  bj  one  or  more  luKO  water-eolouT  dmwingt 
of  tonaideiaUe  merit,  taJken  from  laefa  pointB  of 
vi«w  aa  enable  the  dmug^tsman  to  give  the  chief 
chanetariatiea  of  the  district  BurreTMl. 

The  offioefB  of  Kngmeers  hare  eontnbuted  a 
nomlMr  of  inftrumenta  invented  bj  tbemaelToa, 
aome  ezodleiit  aperimi^B  of  thur  topographical 
work,  andj  ae  we  think,  the  beet  bypeometrical 
in»  exhibited  in  the  Fi«iicb  •ecUon. 

The  extent  to  vhich  models  ue  osed  as  a  mMoa 
of  coDTc^ing  geograpbical  instruction,  and  the 
low  price  at  mien  tnej  are  told,  is  a  noticeable 
feahue  in  the  French  Esbibition ;  those  prepared 
hj  Hdlle.  Eleinhaus,  of  Franoe  and  her  severa] 
departments,  are  excellent,  and  so  are  the  charm- 
ing studiea  of  gTOnnd  o^  Bardin,  Peignri,  and 
Mnret.  The  rate  at  which  the  models  of  the 
dvpartmente  are  sold  is  so  moderate  that  anj 
school  can  buj  them,  asd  H.  Levaaseur  has  pre- 
pared a  asriea  of  little  books  to  aceompanj  them,  de- 
aorilnng  in  the  first  place  the  geography,  iudostiT, 
eommeroe,  ftc.,  of  the  particular  department  repre- 
sented bv  the  model,  and  then  passing  on  to  tbo 
study  of  the  geography  of  Fianoe  ae  a  whole,  of 
Eiuope,  and  of  the  nmaining  portions  of  the 

Slobe.  Great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  giving  dry 
ats  of  names  which  soon  escape  a  child  e  memory, 
and  to  cmvey  Ute  infbrmatioii  in  a  aim[de  and 

Amoag  otber  leading  features  of  the  Fienoh 
aaction  are  the  rooms  set  apart  for  objects  con- 
nected with  the  "  Tranat  of  Vmas  "  expeditions, 
for  the  results  of  scienljfic  misaione,  and  for  the 
topography,  &c,  of  Gaul ;  the  rich  collection  of 
historical  maps  and  geographical  works  at  the 
Bibtiotbique  Nationale,  in  addition  to  those  ex- 
hibited at  tbe  Tuileries ;  tba  large  employment 
of  metal  blocks  for  priotitig  mape  and  diawings 
with  ordioBTV  lype;  and  a  Temsrkable  process 
invaitad  by  M.  Erh&rd  which  enables  huu,  in 
ftbont  (bity  minutes  and  at  a  nominal  coat, 
to  engrave  on  copper  any  eogiaving  wbicb  has 
not  beoi  muoh  soiled  or  damsMd.  This  dis- 
oovaiy  haa  l«d  to  an  increase  in  Uie  em}doymeut 
of  engravioe  on  atone  fbr  m^ia,  as  it  is  much 
eauet  and  imeapw  than  Migravrng  on  copper,  and 
wlien  the  map  is  completed  it  can  be  at  once 
•  ■  copner  and  angravod  in  forty 
if  toe  speciraeDi  exhibited  by  M. 
Erburd  are  Tory  fine  and  good,  and  the  process 
■aems  likely  to  have  a  huge  future  befon  it. 

As  the  French  section  omitoitti  more  than 
IfiBO  articles,  in  addition  to  the  old  dooumenta 
at  the  lilaary,  it  is  only  possible  in  the  space 
■milable  to  notice  briefly  a  few  Bpediatm  in  each 
l^oup.  Hie  collection  of  tbe  D6p6t  de  la  Gueire 
takea  a  fiHwnost  place  in  Group  L,  and  includsa  a 
•election  of  tbe  inatnimenta  uwd  in  the  ineaaur^ 
mant  «f  th«  new  French  meridian,  the  Algerian 
smrveja,  a  photographic  camank  osed  by  Colonel 
Tautiwast  lot  making  snrr^,  with  specimens  of 
Us  wo^  aavenl  modifications  and  improvements 
in  surveying  inatnimenta,  ao  apparatus  for  draw* 
iog  v«7  iKrge  corvea,  cliroiiomet«n,  te.,  beaidee 
the  DUMi  ^;  of  tiie  topt^raphical  survey.  In 
Group  II.  an  tiie  charts,  £c.,  isauad  by  tiie  Marino 
QepBrtment,  and  a  iaxge  map  of  Cochin  China, 
■kowing  Uie  lesolla  of  all  tbs  topogi^thical  and 
kydromphical  surveya  made  ainoe  the  conqnest, 
and  t£a  French  boundary,  as  laid  down  in  187S 
and  1874  by  treaty  with  the  Einff  uf  Cambodia 
and  the  Emperor  of  An'f'Ti. 

In  Group  m,  are  tbe  poblieations  of  the  Goo- 


migrstions,  life,  bsbita,  features,  &c.,  of  various 
savage  races.  Under  Group  TV.  may  be  noticed 
a  colbetion  of  HS.  mape  by  lyAnviUe,  some  in- 


terestiiu;'  maps  of  the  Canadas  and  Louiuana, 
dating  from  the  middle  of  last  century ;  a  map  of 
France  dated  1799,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  to  represent  ground  by  con- 
tour-lines, and  a  vast  number  of  ancient  maps  and 
memoirs  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
particularise.  Under  the  same  group  are  classed 
a  map  of  Faleetine  prepared  bv  Marietta  Bey  to 
illustrate  tbe  campaiga  of  Tnothmee  III,,  the 
names  of  towns  found  during  the  excavations  in 
the  great  temple  at  Karnab  oeing  rs  far  as  pos- 
uble  identified  with  known  Biblical  sites ;  and  the 
collection  of  copies  of  inscriptions,  arms,  imple- 
ments, &c.,  (connected  with  tbe  Gauls,  which  wrm 
made  by  the  late  Emperor.  There  are  also  two 
globes  of  some  interest,  one  made  for  Louis  XVT., 
which  Beems  to  be  tbe  first  attempt  known  to  give 
on  a  globe  the  form  and  inequalities  of  tbe  ocean 
bed,  as  well  as  the  relief  of  the  land;  and  the  other 
made  by  order  of  Napoleon  for  the  King  of  Rome, 
which  is  wholly  in  MS.,  and  haa  a  number  of 
notes  written  upon  it,  relative  to  the  discovery  of 
English  and  French  colonies  and  the  cbanees 
they  have  undergone ;  the  voyages  of  Cook,  La 
Pdrouse,  &c.,  and  other  biatoricBl  events. 

In  Group  V.  are  the  Btatistical  maps  issued  by 
tbe  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  on 
which  the  products,  commerce,  &c.,  of  every  dis- 
trict in  France  are  shown  with  claamess  and 
efiect.  There  is  also  a  krge  varietv  of  route, 
railway,  telegraph  and  canal  maps.  The  Educa- 
tional work  of  the  "  Geo^^phicol  Instdtute  of 
Fans,"  which  falls  under  Group  VI.,  baa  already 
been  alluded  to,  but  there  are  many  other  ex- 
hibitors of  equal  merit ;  M.  Belin  shows  several 
models,  some  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Bardin ;  the  firm  of  Hachette  &  Co.  exhibits 
spedmens  of  Vivien  de  St.  Martin's  atlas  which  is 
now  being  migraved  by  Collin,  and  is  to  be  sold 
at  a  very  modeiKte  rate ;  the  maps  selected  for 
exhibition  sie  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  en- 


Aiidriveau~Goujon,  whose  globes  are  remark- 
able for  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold. 
Under  tbe  eame  group  ato  several  maps  and  plans 
exhibited  by  tbe  School  of  Oriental  Languages,  and 
we  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  good  model  of 
an  ideal  piece  of  ground  by  M.  Muret  for  use  in 
schools ;  the  model  repTesents  high  mountains, 
glaciers,  plains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  otber  topogra- 
fiatxH  Stores  without  introducing  any  tiling 
which  offends  the  eye  as  being  unnatural. 

In  Group  VII.  are  found  Ibe  instruments  used 
during  the  French  Expeditions  to  observe  tbe 
transit  of  Venus,  and  some  of  the  results  which 
have  been  brought  home.  From  Campbell  Island, 
Sb  Paul's  Island,  and  Amsterdam  Island,  large 
geological,  botanical  and  uxtlogioal  oollections 
were  brought  home,  in  addition  to  plans,  photo- 
gmpba  and  in  aome  eases  models.  Among  the 
scientific  missions,  those  of  tbe  Due  de  Luynss, 
de  Vogii£,  da  Sauloy,  and  Bey  to  Palestine  and 


_  . . ,  the  same  room  are  tlia  results  of  M. 
Giandidior's  journey  to  Madagascar,  and  of  Abb6 
David's  travels  in  Obina.  Under  this  group 
Hacbette  exhibita  a  set  of  volumes  of  the  Tour 
du  Monde,  with  its  capital  iUustntioDB,  and  s 
new  work  by  Reclus  which  ia  profusely  illustrated 
with  maps  and  plans  printed  f^om  metal  blocks 
with  tbe  ordinary  type,  and  sold  at  only  half  a 
franc  a  number ;  the  prints  from  tbe  metal  blocks 
or  diehii  are  good  and  clear,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  their  use  more  generally  introduced 
into  England.  Tbe  IWpot  de  la  Guerre  also 
exbiint  in  this  group  maps  executed  by  French 
officen  in  Egypt,  Algeria,  Palestine,  Mexico, 
&C.,  and  a  luge  map  showing  the  area  which 
will  be  coveted  with  water  if  the  Uediterraneon 
is  ever  connected  with  the  depreesioos  in  the  desert 
of  Sahara. 

Since  the  first  notice  on  the  exhibition  appeared, 
JPtrrtugal  has  sent  a  small  but  by  no  means  unin- 


considerable    additions  have  been  i 

British  section,  including  a  series  of  maps  to  iSg). 

trate   the   progress  of  the   Geological  Survn  li 

England.     In  conclusion,  we  must  add  thst,  iftg 

a   careful  examination  of  the  Oovermaeiit  wx 

and  works  exhibited  in  the  Tuileries,  we  sre  tm 

I  ever  impressed  with  the  fact  tiiat  ontOti 

»  Survey  is  the  most  scientifically  uctnn 

ey  in  tbe  world,  and  that  no  foi^gn  engHTiu 

compare  with  that  of  our  six-inch  snd  ai-  '■ 

inch  maps.     Nor  is  the  systom  of  dehnesting  llit 

hill  featuree  on  our  one-inch  map  infenor  to  da 

adopted  by  any  country  in  Europe,  and  the  ci 

map  of  a  emiilar  kind  which  can  compara  witli  te 

own  for  accuracy  and  pictorial  effect,  is  thg  lut 

map  of  Switzerland.* 


THE  CODOSBU. 


Sunday,  August  1 ,  by  a  meeting  in 
Salle  de*  Etata,  which  was  tastefully  decorateil  niili 
the  fisgs  of  the  coimtriea  taking  part  Id  tlleCll^ 
gress ;  and  the  proceedings  were  bonoimid  bj  ^ 
presence  of  Marshal  Mai^ahon,  the  fonign  ig- 
bassadoiH,  and  other  distinguished  personam. 

The  platform  was  at  first  occupied  br  Ik 
Executive  Committee  of  tbe  Antwerp  Ooi^nn 
tbe  ex-president,  M.  Uane-Steenhuyae,  bnngii 
the  chair.  The  session  was  opened  bv  M.  Hut- 
Steenhuvee,  who,  after  giving  a  brier  bbtcntJ 
the  origin  and  pn^ress  of  the  Antwerp  Cannw, 
dwelt  upon  the  great  importance  of  gettgnplool 
science,  and  the  difticuUies  experiicnced  io  dcibf 
with  the  ignorance  of  the  mosses.  A  £1% 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  two  ^lll^ 
triouB  travellerB,  Livingstone  and  Ganitet,  sk 
were  awarded  medals  at  Antwerp,  and  wlu  ma 
that  date  have  passed  away  while  tiflpi  in 
exploration ;  and  a  warm  ilofft  was  jiM  «i 
M.  de  Lesseps,  whose  modesty  in  tttmf  U 
allow  the  Suez  Canal  to  be  called  the  "  fiiii|*tTU 
of  Lesseps  "  was  much  praised.  AAec  ihii^ 
the  Paris  Geographical  Society  for  the  naoiKrii 
which  they  had  promoted  the  idea  of  a  Ktnid 
session,  M.  Ilane-Steenbuyse  gave  up  hit  po«ai 
to  the  Paris  Committee,  who  tben  mounlid  lit 
platform,  Admiral  La  lionciSre  le  Nourj'  tahif 
tbe  chair. 

After  remarking  on  the  salJBfactioD  "luiii 
every  one  must  feel  at  seeing  such  a  rftonim  <>' 
men  who  had  generously  and  diuutereeledh 
given  up  their  time  and  devoted  theii  bast  effin 
to  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of  geognphUk 
knowledge,  the  president  alluded  to  the  Ncns 
of  the  Antwerp  Congress  and  the  bye  of  in 
promoters  that  it  would  be  the  first  of  ■  «» 
held  once  in  every  four  years  in  some  Bid- 
pean  town.  The  cordial  reception  whicli  ik 
French  invitataons  to  tbe  Congress  hod  mst  w4 
was  next  noticed,  and  after  commenting  en  Ik 
fiict  that  we  live  in  a  time  of  ardent  rewsidi.is 

rt  chanffea,  of  incessant  and  feverish  sctirit;, 
admird  attributed  tbe  origin  of  IntemstioMl 
Oocgiesaes  to  the  very  general  desiieattbefM^ 
day  for  an  interchange  of  knowledge  betw««i  l^" 

•  Wb  r^TOt  to  find  thnt  a  passage  in  tka  nolinii 
the  KuBsian  sectioD,  relative  to  Susiiaii  tnvtUeni> 
CsDtral  Aus,  haa  been  mrsunderslood.  Thervn'i' 
intantioD  to  do  any  imuslice  to  tbe  gallant  buxi  « 
British  travelle™  whose  naoiBa  have  becow  » 
boatiahold  words  throug-hoot  the  eomuj,  l»l" 
exprcei  a  rcgrst  that  while  the  RossisD  Qtmra"* 
bad,  for  many  years,  b««u  sending  ont  Eoropi' 
uravBllera  of  bigh  scientific  altainmenw  to  ciplM«* 
country  beyond  Iho  Russian  fronliei,  tbe  BnU* 
GovernmflDt  had  bean  cun taut  to  cmploj  ii»li«  l"" 
vellars,  though  there  wera  bcocbs  of  office"  ''^' 
qualified  for  the  work  of  oiyloration,  and  laS"  >* 
aniioua  to  sngage  in  it.  Can  an j  ona  compsn  ™ 
information  whiiS  has  been  lirongbt  boms  bj  Ciiof- 
Gordon  and  tho  other  members  of  the  Ki*f« 
mission  who  visited  the  Pamir,  witt  th>l  ""^ 
would  have  been  obtained  by  my  nnnbsr  of  ■»"" 
travellers  ? 
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people  of  di^not  oountriea,  and  the  fepling  tliat 
publicity  -wu  the  beet  mefuu  of  populariung  tfaa 
work  of  eeieatilic  men.  ^ome  remarkH  were  then 
■■de  on  the  iDeufficiency  of  abstrvct  geojnHpkical 
science,  And  the  neceseit;  of  applying  it  to  the 
deTelopment  of  luitioDAl  industry  and  wealth,  and 
the  president  concluded  by  eipTeaaing  &  hope  that 
the  meeting:  might  tend  to  ebow  Europe  tbat  do 
CDontiy  desired  peace  mnre  siDcerely  than  France. 
After  the  President  had  leaumed  his  seat,  a  few 
eomplimentaiy  and  frieodly  words  were  epoken 
breach  of  the  prasidenta  of  tbe  foreign  geogro- 
piiiea]  societies  preeant ;  Bnrou  Ricbthofen  (Oer- 
manj);  Sirll.Rawlinson (England);  M.Semenof 
(RnieiA);  M.  de  Beaumont  (Switzerland);  M. 
Him£al>7  (Bungary)j  Dr.  Schweinfurth  (Egypt); 
Senor  Correnti  (Italy)  ;  and  M.  Veth  (HoUand). 
Buon  I£«il]e  next  read  a  report  on  the  work  of 
the  committee  of  organisation,  and  the  meeting 
tmninated  with  an  announcement  of  the  names 
<d  the  aevend  vice-^nteidents  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  evening  tbeie  waa  a  public  banquet,  and 
on  Mondaj  morning  tbe  real  work  of  the  Con- 
grcsj  eoouiwiiced. 

The  mode  of  working  is  different  from  that  to 
which  via  are  accnstomed  in  England,  and  it 
maybe  of  iotereet  to  sketch  it  briefly  now.  Some 
nuHithB  ago  the  general  committee  prepared 
a  Mriefl  of  133  queetiona,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  CoBgreee,  which  were  printed  and 
eileualvcly  circulated  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
qneetiona  were  divided  into  seven  groupe :  I. 
Uathematieal ;  II.  Hydrogr^hical ;  IIl!^  Phy- 
sical; I\'.  Historical;  V.  Economical ;  VI.  Edo- 
catioDal;  VII.  TraTels;  and  after  the  Congreee 
WM  fermsUy  opened  on  Sanday,  ieetioni  were 
oipmisad  for  tiieir  discuasion.  Vice-preeidenta 
aad  leciet^riee  were  appointed  for  each  section, 
and  members  of  tbe  Cougreaa  wishing  to  take 
port  in  the  discussions  were  reqaested  to  fill  in  a 
paper  showing  the  sections  they  intended  io  work 
m.     A   central  committee   manages   the   general 


I  aUotted 

'o  them  ;  and  at  3  f.x.  there  is  a  public  meeting 
in  the  Salle  des  Etats,  at  which  the  secretsriea  of 
each  nectkon  give  an  account  of  the  morning's 
work,  and  the  itault  of  tbe  discussions  nhicb 
have  taken  place. 

We  must  add  that  tbe  system  of  conducting 
business  is  in  many  respects  very  inconvenient  and 
not  such  as  commends  itself  to  EuKlish  tastes. 
i»me  of  tbe  sections  meet  in  small,  badly-venti- 
Isted  rooms,  wher«  the  air  becomes  vitiated  and 
lbs  bent  almost  unbearable,  while  others,  only 
n(|Unted  from  each  other  by  a  tbin  wooden  par- 
tition, aaaemble  in  tents  and  temporary  biiildiogs, 
whets  the  attention  is  frequently  diverted  by  the 
wand  of  voices  in  high  dispute  in  an  adjoining 
section.  Nor  can  much  be  said  in  favour  of  tbe 
pfan  of  diBCuemng  set  questions  without  having 
(xnKolly-iiTepared  papers  to  start  from,  and  we 
wne  certainly  not  prepared  to  find  the  system  of 
iiterpeUatioD,  so  familiar  firom  the  reports  of 
d^tea  in  the  National  Assembly,  introduced  into 
the  discussion  of  abstract  scientific  queations.  We 
must  add  that  it  has  been  by  no  means  easy  for 
members  of  the  Congress  to  nnd  ont  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  work  of  each  day  in  the  several 
sactione,  and  that  the  want  of  a  printed  jonnia], 
soeh  aa  that  iesned  during  the  meetings  of  tbe 
British  Asaooiation,  has  been  much  felt. 

^•uriuf  2. — M.  Seroenof,  Freddent. 

In  Section  1.  there  was  a  long  and  somewhat 
wana  diaeoanon  on  the  question  of  substituting  a 
caitesimal  division  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  cir- 
mnfereiice  of  a  circle,  or  even  of  tbe  whole  cir- 
nimference,  for  the  sexagesimal  division  now  in 
use.  The  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  when 
tbere  were  foond  to  be  twenty-three  in  favour  of 
leconmiendiiqr  a  centesimal  division  for  adoption 
afid  teven  against ;  whether  a  centesimal  division 
of  the  whota  circumference  riiould  be  teeom- 
lacoded,  or  only  of  the  fourth  part,  was  left  for 
future  consideration.    In  tbe  minority  were  soma. 


well-known  names,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
views  of  the  majority  will  find  favour  in  England. 
In  Section  III.  the  causes  of  inundations,  such  as 
that  from  which  a  portion  of  France  is  still 
fullering,  were  examined,  and  some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  systems  adopted  by  the  Governments 
of  different  countries  for  legulatiDg  the  Sow  of 
dood-water,  whether  arising  from  heavy  rain  or 
from  the  sudden  melting  of  snow  in  iooantain 
districts.  In  Section  IV7  early  European  voyages 
along  tbe  west  coast  of  Africa  were  passed  under 
review  ;  that  of  Iianeelot,  in  1^2,  who  gave  bis 
name  to  one  of  tbe  Canary  Islands,  being  cited  as 
the  earliest.  Section  V.  discussed  the  question 
of  European  emigration  to  and  colonisation  of 
tropical  countries.  Having  laid  down  as  a  1 
for  the  discussion  that  Europeans  only  go  to  trop- 
ical countries  as  employers  of  labour,  and  not  ' 
work   themselves,   the   members   of    the   sectii 


the  altitude  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
heat  due  to  a  tropical  latitude.  As  regards  coast 
districts  in  the  tropics,  where  tbere  is  dense 
marshy  vegetation,  tbe  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
two  years  was  the  eatteme  limit  during  wbieh 
a  European  could  reside  in  them  without  seriously 
endangering  his  health.  In  Section  VL  a  long 
discussion  took  place  between  M.  Kestner,  who 
maintained  that  instruction  in  geography  should 
commence  with  tbe  studv  of  topograpuv,  and  M. 
Cortambert,  who  held  that  cosmography  should 
first  be  taught ;  but  no  decision  was  arrived  at. 
Section  VII.,  which  seems  to  be  the  favourite 
section,  was  opened  by  an  address  &om  M.  Rohlfs 
on  African  Exploration.  He  pointed  to  Wadai, 
recently  visited  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Nach- 
tigal,  as  the  most  favourable  starling-point  for 
travellers  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  Central 
Africa ;  touched  on  the  obstacles  which  would 
probably  be  met  with,  and  the  best  means  of 
overcoming  them ;  and  then  went  on  to  give 
some  useful  hints  on  outfit.  The  tent  recom- 
mended was  the  French  "tente  d'abri,"  made  less 
permeable  to  air  and  light ;  cotton  clothes  were 
considered  preferable  to  woollen ;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  metal  cases  for  water  was  strongly 
insisted  upon,  Drs.  Schweinfurth  and  Nachtigal 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  and 
they  both  agreed  with  M.  Rohlfs  that  great  re- 
sults were  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  Hngle 
travellers  than  by  large  parties.  In  tbe  afternoon 
nn  addices  was  delivered  by  M.  Lalanne,  in  the 
Salle  des  Etats,  on  a  theory  that  the  distances 
which  separate  large  centres  of  population  follow 
a  tiled  law. 

AiiffMt  3. — Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  President. — 
Section  I,  reeumed  tiie  discnsBion  on  the  proposed 
centesimal  division  of  the  ciroumference,  and 
finally,  on  the  motion  of  H.  de  Quatre&ges,  de- 
cided to  submit  tbe  question  to  Sections  II.  and 
VI.  for  consideration.  In  Section  II.  tbe  question 
of  adopting  a  common  first  meridian  for  all  coun- 
tries was  discussed,  and  the  members  of  the 
section  were  nnanimous  in  considering  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  do  so.  The  Antwerp 
OongresB  recommended  that  the  meridian  of  Qreen- 
wicU  should  be  adopted,  but  this  view  was  not 
endorsed  by  Section  II.,  and  tbe  selection  of  a 
common  first  meridian  was  referred  to  an  interna- 
tional committee  to  be  hereafter  appointed.  M. 
Bouquet  de  la  Grye  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Sound- 
ing of  tbe  Mouths  of  Rivers,"  and  M.  Ploix  on 
"  The  Necessity  of  Assimilating  the  Oonvantional 
Signs  used  by  dill'erent  Countries  on  their 
Charts";  the  views  of  M.  Ploix  were  adopted 
by  the  section.  In  Section  IIL  M.  Goulier 
attempted  to  lay  down  the  basil  of  what  ha 
called  the  new  science  of  "  QSoplostique,"  or 
study  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  external 
features  of  the  earth's  crust;  and  M.  Milne- 
Edwards  gave  some  details  relatiiw  to  the  ichthy- 
ology of  Japan.  In  Section  IV.,  atter  a  discussion 
on  the  various  types  of  the  human  race  found  in 
the  south-eastern  quarters  of  Asia  and  on  the 


Qallos,  U.  Bertrand  explained  his  theoiy  that 
the  west  and  centre  of  France  was.  occupied  by 
the  Celts,  and  that  the  Oouls  originallv  bad  thair 
homea  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Danube,  whwce  th^ 
invaded  Italy,  Francs,  and  Asia.  Baion  von 
Czoemig  afitvwards  re»d  a  memoir  on  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  oi  Uie 
IsoMo.  Swnion  V.  iMumed  the  consideratitn 
of  the  colonisation  of  tropical  countries,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  Chiaese  and 
Hindus  were  the  only  people  who  could  well 
be  employed  in  tbe  oultivation  of  tropical  lands. 
Id  Section  VL,  tbe  discussion  of  yesterday 
was  concluded  by  a  compromise  between  the 
coemc^ri^ihers  ana  topographers ;  each  is  to  have  a 
share  in  expanding  the  minds  of  children  in 
mimary  schools.  In  Section  VU.  tiie  subject  was 
Cattral  Asia ;  CoL  Veniokof  giving  nany  dettula 
of  the  routes  followed  by  Hnsum  travellers  in 
Central  Asia,  and  M.  Severtaof  making  an  in- 
teresting communication  on  tbe  glaciera  of  the 
same  countiy. 

At  the  aRemoon  meeting  in  the  Salle  des  Etats 
M,  Van  Benedeu  delivered  a  very  interesting 
address  on  the  migratory  habits  of  wliales  and 
their  baaris);  on  the  questttm  of  an  open  polar  sea. 
His  conclusion  was  that  a  very  la^   extent  of 

r  water  exists  within  the  ummown  polar  area. 
meeting  concluded  with  a  short  explanation 
by  U.  Rubensen  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which 
was  illustrated  by  some  pretty  experiments  that 
are  to  be  repeated  each  day  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Congress.     


BMLflCIED  BOOKS. 
^MMToJ  Lileratun  aad  Art, 


Bumm,  F.  H. 


COSRESPONDEyCB. 
XAsatTB  suaa. 

•  Nc>fiikTBiMS,Bioimtv,  LoBdcBj  ABCiM4,lSn> 

JjL  Luchaira  does  not  iq>pa>r  te  hftve  bMS 
happier  in  his  interpretation  of  tbe  local  name 
OHcain  than  he  was  formerly  in  that  of  Batgorry, 
(See  hia  eeeaj  entitled  "  Du  mot  baaqoa  •rtafcde 
son  emploi  dans  la  eompodtion  des  noms  de 
lieu  '^.  Thus,  after  asserting  (on  p.  10)  that  iri, 
hiri,  vri,  Hi,  idi,  viU,  lU,  It,  are  variants  of  one 
and  the  some  word  meaning  "  town,"  he  proceeds 
to  give  this  signification  to  the  word  on,  whieh 
meana  something  quite  difiatent  in  Basque. .  It 
is  thua  that  be  makes  Orieam  mean  "hi^  town  " 
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(from  on  town,  ukI  eaiit,  higli),  aHlwiigh  anjoDe 
wbo  knowa  that  orietm  (uom  on  jelloir,  and  cai 
■alwtaiioa)  is  the  Boaqoe  nuae  for  the  JlAtu 
eotmut  (Venetian  Sumao  or  Wig  Tree,  yielding 
the  Tallow  Ihetic  dye)  and  the  Seteda  luteola 
(or  Weld,  giving  alao  a  yellow  dye)  aua  only 
nfer  Orieain  to  a  locality  produdng  these  plants. 
The  terminatdon  oin  in  the  dialect  of  Southern 
Umer  NaTarre,  to  which  Orieain  liuguisticaUj 
Mlon^  replaoee  the  definite  unKalar  arai  "  of 
the,"  just  as  m  is  used  for  rsn  "  of  in  the  indefi- 
nite. Oricun  is  for  Orieairen  "  of  Wig  Tree,  of 
Weld,"  Just  as  Aeotam,  AnuUaiii,  Ihmdain,  Zu- 
Imn,  Zmam,  and  a  hundred  others,  stand  for 
Aeattiren,  &e.  M.  Luchaire,  in  the  afaree^ 
essay,  is  partially  favoiuahla  and  pnrtiallj  un- 
&vounb1e  to  the  opinions  of  W.  von  Humboldt ; 
but  I  cannot  help  wishing,  that  in  fnture,  the 
task  of  confirming  or  invalidating  the  etymologies 
of  this  great  master  of  philological  science  may 
be  nndertalien  by  critics  posMBsing  more  know- 
ledge of  the  Basijue  language  and  its  dialects. 

Loins-LlTCIKK  BOKAf  ABIE. 


It  I 


interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn 


that  there  is  extant  a  Norman-French  tninalBtion 
in  MS.  of  Glanville,  made  apparently  io  the  reign 
of  King  John.  The  manuscript,  which  ho  far  as 
I  can  leom  is  unique,  forms  part  of  the  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  is  evidently  a  copy  taken  in  the  latter  part  of 
tho  reign  of  Henry  III.,  or  toon  after  the  accession 
of  Edward  I.  The  defacement  of  the  first  rubric, 
whieh  extends  over  nearly  half  the  first  page,  is 
unfbrtunate,  as  the  few  words  decipherable  sbow 
that  it  contained  some  account  of  the  book  and 
the  reasona  why  it  was  translated  irom  the  Xjitin. 

There  are  some  interesting  references  in  the 
body  of  the  text  to  the  opinions  of  Hubert  Walter, 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  Hugh  Birdolf,  and 
Oabert  Fiti-Hervy  on  matters  of  law,  but  no 
reference  to  Qlanville  by  name,  except  in  the 
teste  of  the  writs. 

The  manuscn^  treatise  is  followed  by  a  I«tin 
Segutrum  Brevium  in  the  same  hand,  which,  ac- 
uoraing  to  the  rubric,  consists  of  writs  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Henir  II.  There  are  some  few  writs 
of  the  time  of  John,  and  one  probably  of  that  of 
Henry  IH,  among  them. 

It  IB  obvious  that  this  nearly  contemporary  ver- 
sion in  Nonnan-Franch  of  the  work  attributed  to 
the  great  Justiciar  of  Henry  II.,  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  settling  disputed  readings  of  the 
original  text  or  ponctnation,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  status  of  the  peasantry  and  the  freedom  of 
beqnest  from  clerical  eontfol. 

It  ia  well  known  that  during  the  thirteenth 
century  a  singularly  earnest  interest  was  felt  by 
the  knightly  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy  in  law, 
specially  aa  to  the  ascertainment  of  personal 
rights.  To  that  awakened  interest  we  probably 
owe  this  rendering  into  the  language  of  the  noUe 
classes  of  the  fint  treatise  on  E^lish  common 
law,  a  work  which  strikiugly  contrssts  with  the 
translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  by  the 
order  of  SL  Louis,  and  the  somewhat  later  trans- 
lation under  anotner  French  king  of  the  Summa 

I  must  add  that,  throngh  the  intervention  of  a 
fVieod,  his  grace  the  Duke  haa  with  great  libera- 
lity permitted  me  to  ezomiiie  this  manuscript  at 
leisora  here  in  town.  Alfbxk  Cutbilu 


pas-xmoBio  ASTiqirmB  ix  thx  LBnsir 


examining  vesterday  and  to-day  the  [a«-hiatoric 
oolleclion  or  the  museum  in  Leyden,  in  which,  of 
eontse,  the  findings  in  the  "  Hunebedden,"  called 
in  fWioe  "Dolmens,"  attracted  my  particnlar 


attention.  The  most  andent  of  all  are  no  doubt 
the  objects  diacorered  near  the  Dutch  Tillage  of 
Hilveraum,  underneath  large  maasea  of  ouge 
stones,  which  seem  to  have  onoe  formed  covered 
corridors,  the  roof  of  which  must  bare  fallen  in 
ages  ago.  These  antiquitiea  conBiat  of  axes  and 
arrowheads  of  the  very  rvdeit  deterintion,  made, 
not  of  silex  or  diorite,'but  of  a  softer  Kind  of  grey 
or  yellow  stone.  Of  the  shape  of  the  arrews  I 
can  beet  give  you  an  idea  if  I  compare  them  with 
a  finger  cut  off  at  its  first  joint,  and  having  a 
Dointed  end.  There  are  hnnt&eds  of  these  arrow- 
heads, and  ik«  emallest  of  them  does  certainly  not 
fall  short  of  the  end  of  a  finger  cut  off  at  its  last 
joinL  But  most  of  them  are  longer,  and  there 
certainly  are  more  than  100  exceeding  in  size  two 
inchee,  and  more  than  fifty  are  even  three  inchee 
long.  Thus,  one  feels  astonished  that  they  could 
ever  have  been  used  as  arrow-heads,  but  they  can- 
not have  been  anything  else.  There  was  found 
with  these  arrew-heads  and  axes  no  trace  what- 
ever of  pottery,  and  certainly  no  antiquary  would 
for  a  single  moment  hesitate  to  attribute  all  these 
objects  to  the  very  first  stadium  of  the  Stone  Age. 
But,  wonderful  to  relate,  there  was  found  among 
them  a  bronie  battle-axe,  the  shape  of  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  Trojan  battle-axes,  and  I  there- 
fore feel  convinced  that  Ghabhs  (L'AntiptitS 
prihigtorique  au  Point  de  Vu«  dtt  Monumeittt 
fgyptient,  2ud  edition),  is  perfectly  right  in  sup- 
posing that  there  has  never  been  a  real  Stone  Age, 
and  that  alone  weapons  and  implements  have  at 
aU  times,  even  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  been  used 
together  with  weapons  and  implements  of  copper. 
All  these  moat  ancient  objects  frem  Hilveraum 
are  in  the  Leyden  Mnseum  marked  H.  I. 

The  objects  found  in  the  other  Dutch  "Hune- 
bedden "  or  Dolmens  consist  of  polished  axes  of 
diorite,  fiineml  urns  without  ornaments,  and  smaU 
vases  with  incised  ornaments,  which  more  or  less 
resemble  those  of  the  ancient  Irish  and  English 
vases  in  the  British  Museum,  and  appear  to  be  de- 
rived, as  Conze  Buggeata,  frem  the  patterns  woven 
by  the  Aryan  races  in  their  woollen  and  linen 
goods.  There  were  never  found  more  than  two 
terra-cotta  vases,  viz.,  a  large  um  and  a  very  small 
vase,  in  any  one  of  those  "  Hunebedden  **  graves. 
In  two  instances  there  was  found,  instead  of  the 
small  vase,  a  small  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  boat, 
which  must  have  served  to  pour  the  liquid  metal 
into  the  moulds.  All  the  vases  and  uma  of 
the  "  Hunebedden  "  are,  without  exception,  hand- 
made, and  many  of  them  are  of  very  rude  work- 
mansnip.  In  many  "Hunebedden"  were  found 
bronze  rings,  but  no  implemente  or  arms  of  metal, 
nor  any  fuaaioli  or  whorls  of  terra-cotta.  The 
Leyden  Museum  contains  about  fifty  of  these 
whorls,  but  all  of  tiiem  are  l>ut  little  baked,  are 
without  an^  ornamentation,  and  they  were  found 
together  with  such  objects  of  bronze  as  do  not 
denote  a  remote  antiquity. 

The  Leyden  Muaeum  is,  no  doubt,  the  richest 
in  the  world  in  E^ryp^"*"  inscriptions  or  papyri, 
and  it  has  besides  a  very  Urge  collection  of  Cavi 
—antiquities  from  Java.  This  Utter  collection  U 
unique  in  the  world.         Henry  Si 


1  Opplduu  Kotd,  Prinumt  HIH :  AjignM  t,  ISTf. 

With  r^fud  to  the  suggestion  as  to  the  maoning 
of  "  Oatei^ousin,"  made  in  my  review  in  the 
ACADEHT  of  Schmidt's  SfuAttpeare- Lexicon,  the 
suggestion  had  been  made  before,  as  I  vraa  in- 
formed after  making  it  independently,  and  is 
indeed  fitirly  obvious.  A  letter  has  bem  forwarded 
to  me  from  Mr.  T.  H.  de  Beer,  Goes,  Holland, 
which  suggests,  (I)  that  the  ciatr  is  found  in  a 
word  "  that  there  was  in  Dutch,"  vis.,  dueekater  or 
duivekattr,  meaning  cakes  or  loaves,  which  "  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  French  form  lite  dtux 
foit  giiatre,  as  was  suppMed  by  one  or  two 
etvmolDgiets  in  the  bwinning  of  the  century." 
The  Anw  or  duivt,  if  I  undeistand  Mr.  de  Boer 
aright,  be  takes  to  be  connected  with  duit  -  doit ; 


BO  that  the  whole  word  would  signify  peDDy4osf. 
"  It  existsd  a  long  tdma  before  the  days  wliea  the 
French  language  exerdaed  a  great  inflaenoe  on  ddi 
common  way  of  speaku^.'  (2)  Ad  anak^  for 
Oiter-coiuin  may  be  seen  in  tJia  term  tafetbroedat, 
table-hrotheie,  meaning  children  with  one  com- 
mon parent^our  "  hif-hrothers,"  I  think  thfl 
readers  of  the  Acaceki  vrill  thank  Mr.  deBeeif<ii 
his  note.  Thus,  as  was  suggested  before,  Cata^ 
cousni  — mess-mate.  Oomp,  uie  Greek  ifiavtm, 
and  iTviTrrtnK,  &c. ;  also  our  cotnomiim,  which  ia 
ultimately  from  cum-panis  =  breftd-fellow.  Thenii 
thus  a  curious  aptness,  thoD^  possibly  aeddentil, 
in  Dryden's  phrase,  quoted  by  Richardson  fras 
XimAerAurn,  ni.  i..:  "His  motherwasas  honesti 
woman  at  eoer  brt^  bread ;  she  and  I  have  been 
cater-tOMim  in  our  youth."  J.  W.  Hun. 


IHB   WOBD   TJLTUtATB. 

Tonpls :  AagM  11,  !<;(. 
I  think  Mr.  StuarU31emiie  has  slighUy  mis- 
apprehended my  remariiB  on  his  u<e  of  the  wati 
"iiltimate"asBpplied  tohisLaw  of  HisMry,  I  ob- 
jected less  to  his  adoption  of  the  term,  than  to  tkl 
treviouB  use  of  it  which  seemed  to  me  tohsveled 
im  into  a  way  of  speaking  less  apprepriale  thu 
he  would  otherwise  tuve  chosen.  Toauattsutire 
reader,  I  think  my  words  would  convey  this  im- 
pression. And  I  venture  to  attach  importsncs  la 
the  point,  because,  though  the  term  ma^notbe 
used  to  express  an  objectionable  preposition,  it 
seems  to  me  to  betray  an  ubjectionabla  hsbit  of 
mind,  and  to  be  apt  to  produce  a  Mse  attitude. 
My  remarks  on  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie's  use  of  it  wen 
made  with  a  view  to  indicate  ite  inappropristSHss 
by  whomever  used.  Owing  to  its  unfortanits 
non-adaptation  to  his  meaning,  even  so  csrafitl  * 
thinker  as  he  appeared  to  ma  to  have  been  ha- 
trayed  into  incDnsisteocy ;  as,  e.g.,  in  SM  ilif- 
tinguishinp  bis  Ultimate  from  the  EmpirictI,  uil 
then  likenmg  it  to  Gravity.  I  am  still  ofopiniM 
that  the  cause  of  clear  thiniiing  would  be  aerredt^ 
reaerving  the  word  "  ultimate  "  for  the  ("kIT 
Butticiently  numerous)  occasions  on  wbich  we 
meet  with  things  that  are  ultimate. 

Jakes  Histdx- 


SCIENCE. 

Fungi,  their  Nature,  Injluence  and  Viet.  By 
U.  0.  Cooke,  MA,,  LL.D.  Edited  ly 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.LS. 
(London  :  Henry  S.  King  <fc  Co.,  18/5.) 
This  small  work  upon  an  extensive  subject 
will  be  acceptable  to  English  ciyptogwnic 
botanists.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  hss 
hitbertiO  appeared  in  the  language.  Mon- 
tf^^e'a  eesay,  translated  in  the  Amiok  ^ 
Natwal  SitUrry,  is  now  more  than  thirty 
years  old.  Mr.  Berkeley's  Ow«wiM  of  Britiilt 
Fuvgology  ia  mainly  systematic,  and  tbe 
account  of  Fungi  in  the  Inirodve^o'^  ^ 
Cryptogamie  Botany  by  the  same  anthor, 
alUiongh  admirable  as  a  syllabus  for 
botanists  acquainted  with  the  subject,  is  no* 
BO  well  Baited  for  beginners.  Careful  atody 
and  some  acquMntance  with  the  continental 
literatnre  of  the  subject  will  be  neoeaaaiyf'''' 
the  appreciation  of  the  mass  of  information 
here  condensed,  and  the  limits  of  space  vriU 
only  admit  of  reference  to  some  of  tho  prin- 
cipal points  diBonsaed. 

At  the  ontset  the  ftnthors  assume  (as  tb^ 
might  be  expected  to  do)  the  vegetable 
natnre  of  fungi,  and  they  pass  lightly  over 
the  spontaneous  geneiwon  qaestioHi  ^^ 
cording  their  own  donbta  whether  ^* 
known  to  be  developed  day  by  dsj;  p^ 
germs,  can,  under  other  oonditionB,  ortginsW 
apontaneonsly. 
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Tlie  limita  of  the  ftunilj  of  Fungi  where 
thfly  approaoh.  the  lichens  are  bj  no  means 
well  defined,  but  if  the  recent  viewa  of 
Sohwendener  and  Bomet  shonld  over  be 
adopted,  there  trould  be  no  limit  to  define. 
ThoBe  writers  assert  that  the  so-called 
gonidia  of  lichens  are  not  special  organs  of 
tiie  lichens,  bat  are  algae  covered  by  a  para- 
sitical fungal  growth.  The  anthors  of  the 
present  work  give  a  very  fair  account  of 
both  sides  of  this  qaestion,  their  own  strong 
opttiiOD  being  against  Schwendener'stheoiy. 
Dr.  Njlander  and  Dr.  Thwaites,  both  great 
authorities,  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
their  arguments  are  entitled  to  the  fullest 
consideration  ;  but  thera  is  perhaps  more  to 
be  said  in  favonr  of  the  theory,  notwith- 
standing their  strong  asseveration  of  its 
sbsnrdity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Schwendener's  mode  of  writing  was  not 
-snited  to  a  sciraitific  subject.  It  has  been 
criticised  as  "  pictorial,"  but  &om  the  cita- 
tion at  p.  16  of  the  present  work  the  critic 
does  not  seem  to  be  himself  &ee  iroja  this 
fault  of  style. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Dr.  Julins  Sachs, 
the  author  of  the  admirable  Lehrbueh  der 
BotanHc,  just  translated  into  Eoglisb,  adopts 
Schwendener's  views. 

"Structure"  and  "Classification"  form 
the  enbject  of  two  separate  chapters,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  these  two  parts  of  the 
subject  should  have  been  kept  separate. 
Sfructnre  and  classification  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  more  natural  to 
combine  the  details  of  structure  (reddendo 
tingula  singvlis)  with  the  general  accounts  of 
each  order  and  sub-order.  For  instance,  we 
find  in  the  chapter  on  structure  the  account 
of  the  Phalloidei  following  immediately  upon 
that  of  the  Tremellini  without  any  intima. 
tion  of  our  having  passed  from  one  large 
order  (Hyvietwmiyeetet)  to  the  succeeding 
one  (^Oatterornijenlet).  A  consolidation  of 
Chapters  II.  and  III.  would  be  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  authors  in  a  future 
edition. 

The  classification  adopted  is  substantially 
that  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  propounded  by  him  in 
Liiidley's  Vegatahle  Kvngdom,  not  in  his  In- 
indttetion  Ui  Cn/ptogamie  Botany,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  tne  text.  Althongh  primarily 
based  npon  the  Syatema  Myaologicumt  of  Fries, 
it  most  be  remembered  that  the  Summa 
Vegetabilium  Seandinaviae  of  the  latter 
author  baa  mnch  more  to  do  with  this  classi- 
fication than  the  former  work.  Many,  in 
&ct  moat,  of  the  Sub-orders  have  no  exist- 
ence in  the  8y»tema  iSycologiowm.  With 
regard  to  the  sections  Sporifera  and  8p<yridii- 
fira  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  term 
"  spore"  is  limited  by  general  consent  to 
cells  not  produced  in  cysts.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  it  were  so,  for  some  confusion 
would  have  been  avoided. 

The  chapters  upon  types  of  spores  and 
their  mode  of  germination  and  growth  are 
too  technical  to  be  gone  into  here.  That 
npon  "  Pol^rmorphism  "  is  very  interesting, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  a  sntgect  which  of 
latfl^ears  has  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tentioti,  namely,  the  different  forms  which 
fungi  assume  in  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ntent.  Many  so-called  genera  have  already 
been  shown  to  be  only  phases  of  other 
plants,  and  many  still-adnutted  genera  will 


probably,  when  the  subject  has  been  mora 
Ihlly  worked  out,  share  the  same  &te.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  wholesome  caution 
given  by  the  authors  which  observers  will 
do  well  to  attend  to.     They  say : — 

"  A  great  many  assuniptionB  have  been  accepted 
for  fact,  and  auppoeed  counectiouB  and  relationi 
between  two  or  three  or  more  Bo-called  spedea, 
belonging  to  different  ^era,  have  upon  inauffi- 
dent  data  been  Teffarded  as  eo  many  states  or 
conditions  of  one  and  the  some  plant" 

A  useful  rStumS  is  given  in  Chapter  YIII. 
of  what  is  known  with  regard  to  sexuality. 
The  anthors  seem  to  go  too  far  in  saying  (as 
they  do  at  p.  173)  that  instances  of  sexual 
reproduction  abound  in  the  Asaomyceies  and 
Phygomyeetet.  There  are  few  (if  any)  cases 
in  which  sexuality  can  be  said  to  have 
been  established.  Oersted's  observations  on 
Agaricui  variabilis  have  not  been  confirmed, 
and  have  probably  little  more  foundation 
than  De  Bary's  supposed  aaci  in  Agaricut 
melieiu.  The  discovery  of  zygospores  in 
Mucor  phycomyees  and  Bhitiopug  nigrieatit 
has  not  advanced  the  subject,  for  the  same 
process  was  observed  in  Syzygitee  megala- 
earpug,  Ehrenb.,  years  ago.  Saprolegina  and 
Aehlya,  in  which  there  is  ground  for  sup- 
posing the  existence  of  sexual  reproduction, 
are  very  doubtful  fungi.  Woronin's  obser- 
vations on  Atcobolits  pidchern'mun,  Cr.,  and 
Peziza  melaloma,  A.  and  S.,  were  not  con. 
firmed  by  Tulasne,  who,  however,  discovered 
in  Petixa  omphalodea.  Bull.,  the  existence  of 
conjugating  cells  exhibiting  some  evidence 
of  sexual  relations,  but  the  connexion,  if 
any,  between  this  conjugation  and  the 
production  of  asci  is  quite  in  obscnrity. 
The  conjugation  of  the  spores  produced 
on  the  germinating  threads  of  Tilletia  can- 
not seriously  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
sexual  association,  and  with  regani  to  the 
so-called  spermatia,  which  are  of  such  ire. 
quent  occurrence  in  nnmerous  species  of 
tungi,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  their 
being  in  any  way  analogous  to  spermatozoids, 
excepting  that  they  hare  not  been  observed 
to  germinate,  a  negative  fact  which  really 
proves  nothing.  In  Cyetopv*  and  Pero- 
nmpora  organs  are  produced,  which  De 
Bary,  from  analogy  to  similar  organs  in  the 
algae,  has  called  oogoma  and  antheridia.,  and 
which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  are 
of  a  sexual  nature ;  bnt  in  these  cases  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  extremity  of  the 
antheridium  does  not  open,  and  that  sper- 
uatosoa  have  never  been  seen,  so  that  even 
with  regard  to  Gyilopva  and  Peronotpora 
the  proof  of  sexuality  is  still  deficient. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  of  late  years 
npon  the  nse  of  fungi  as  food.  As  long  ago 
as  1847  the  late  Dr.  Badham,  who,  probably 
^m  a  long  residence  at  Borne,  was  an 
enthocoast  in  myooph^^,  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  prevalent  neglect  of  fnngi  in 
this  country,  and  the  authors  of  the  present 
work  say  that  prejudice  only  can  prevent 
their  being  extensively  used  instead  of  their 
being  allowed  to  rot  by  thousands  on  the 
spots  where  they  have  grown.  Prejudice 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter, 
but  the  real  &ct  is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  some  four  or  five  species,  fimgi,  in  this 
country  at  least,  are  not  worth  searohing  for 
as  esoalente.  If  a  species  could  be  found  as 
good  and  as  plentifiU  as  the  mushroom,  its 


merits  would  speedily  be  recognised.  The 
common  mushroom  {Agarietu  eofrnpettru,  L.) 
is  certainly  not  neglected,  and  the  horse 
mushroom  {Agaricag  arveruit,  Scb.),  un- 
wholesome as  it  is  except  for  making 
ketchup,  is  mnch  sought  after.  The  truffle, 
which  can  only  be  procured  in  any  quantity 
by  the  aid  of  trained  dogs  of  some  value, 
is  regularly  collected,  and  in  the  woods  on 
the  borders  of  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire (and  probably  elsewhere)  where  the 
small  conical  variety  of  the  common  morel 
{MorehBUa  eteidetUa,  L.)  is  abundant  in  the 
spring,  it  is  a  business  to  gather  the  ftmgi 
and  hang  them  on  strings  to  dry.  The  so- 
called  "  champignon  "  (ifaratmitia  Oreadet) 
is  also  frequently  gathered  and  dried  as  a 
condiment  for  soup,  and  althongh  rather 
tough  it  is  not  bad  when  fresb.  The  giant 
puS'ball  {Lycoperdtmgigantewii,  Toum.,  Ago- 
rtcwjwocarJM,  Scop.,  Oyrotnitraeietdenta,'Fr.'), 
and  one  or  two  other  species  are  also  appre- 
ciated by  many  persons,  but  they  are  too 
local  and  do  not  occur  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  them  of  importance  as  articles  of 
food.  The  chanterelle  {OantkareUus  eibn- 
rtu«,  Fr.)  has  been  mnch  praised,  but  it  is 
as  tough  aa  india-mbber,  and  requires  soak- 
ing in  niilk  for  twenty-four  honrs  before  it 
is  wholesome. 

In  medicine,  the  only  fhngas  with  an 
established  reputation  is  the  Bo-caUed  "  er. 
got,"  which  is  the  sclerotioid  form,  or  com- 

Ct  mycelium,  of  a  species  of  Glavieeps. 
extraordinary  specific  action  on  the 
uterus  in  cases  of  protracted  labour  renders 
it  most  valuable  in  obstetric  practice,  and 
justifies  the  belief  of  agriculturists  (alluded 
to  at  p.  217)  that  cattle  feeding  upon  ei^o. 
tised  grass  are  apt  to  slip  tiieir  young. 
The  authors  do  not  mention  the  nse  of 
PkaUva  imputJictM,  L.,  which  has  recently 
been  employed  in  Bnssia  as  a  remedy  for 
goat  and  rbenmatism. 

Among  the  "notable  phenoniena "  the 
luminosity  exhibited  by  certain  species  of 
Agarics,  Agarieut  oleariiu,  DC,  Agariew 
Gardneri,  Berk,  and  others,  is  very  interest- 
ing. Tulasne  has  shown  that  Agarimu 
oleariua  does  not,  as  was  snppoBed  by  Fries, 
owe  its  phosphorescence  to  the  presence  of 
any  foreign  body,  bnt  is  realty  phosphorescent 
in  itself.  The  same  is  probably  the  case 
with  the  other  luminous  Agarics,  among 
which  A.  Oardneri,  Berk.,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable.  The  phosphorescenoe  ex. 
hibited  by  rotten  wood  is  also  probably  due 
to  the  mycelium  of  fungi.  It  is  not  clear 
what  the  opinion  of  the  authors  upon  this 
latter  point  is,  for  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  statement  at  p.  105  with  that  at  p,  114, 
where  the  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  rare. 
Another  phenomenon  which  has  puzzled 
chemists  and  others,  and  Is  still  unexplained, 
is  the  sudden  change  of  colour  which  occurs 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  some  fungi,  such  as 
Bolettti  luridiu,  Sch.,  and  Za^riut  deli. 
eiotwi,  L.,  when  cut  or  bruised.  Another 
phenomenon  might  have  been  noticed,  vis., 
the  extraordinary  expansive  growth  of  fungi 
under  some  circnmstancea.  Dr.  Badham,  in 
hb  treatise  on  esculent  fbngi,  mentions  a 
case  in  which  paving  stones  were  extensivelj 
displaced  by  the  growth  of  fiingi  onder^ 
neath,  and  another  uistance  of  the  door  of  a 
cellar  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  house  being  so 
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eompletely  blocked  up  by  a  similar  growth 
tlwt  it  had  to  be  cut  open  with  a  faatcbet. 

Tbe  "Infinences  and  Effects  "  of  fiiDgi  are 
too  -well  manifeeted  in  »  vuiet^  of  waya. 
Cases  of  poisoning  firam  an  inadTertent  ii»e 
of  tiaem  aa  food  are  not  anfirequent.  Many 
aldn  diseases  wonld  seem,  as  &r  as  preaent 
knowledge  goes,  to  be  produced  or  at  least 
s^raTated  by  thdr  preaence ;  the  silkworm 
disease  has  serioiislj  affected  an  important 
branch  of  indnatry,  while  the  com  crop,  the 
potato,  the  vine,  the  hop  and  many  other 
plants  suffer  in  different  ways  from  the 
attacks  of  fungi.  Attempts  have  been  made 
from,  time  to  time  to  prove  that  ftingi 
are  the  cause  of  nameroos  diseaeea,  but  as 
tbe  antbors  tmly  remark,  their  association 
with  cholera,  diarrhoea,  measloB,  scarlatina, 
&c.,  either  aa  producing  or  aggmvating 
causes,  most  in  our  present  state  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  be  deemed  apocryphal. 
Since  this  work  was  pnbliebed,  Dr.  Klein 
bae  endeayonred  to  establish  a  connexion 
between  small-pox  and  certain  vegetable 
organisms  of  the  order  of  the  monlds,  bat 
with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  few  alight  errors  may  be  noticed  in 
coDclnsion.  In  stating  (as  at  p.  76)  that  all 
the  Bipwaea  of  Tiiberacei  are  sabterraneui, 
exception  abonld  have  been  made  of  the 
remarkable  genns  Amyloearpm,  Cnrr.  (de. 
scribed  in  me  Froceedingg  of  the  Royal 
Bodety,  1857),  which  is  not  snbterranean, 
bnt  grows  upon  chips  of  wood.  Pexixct 
Cwra/ana,  Berk.,  does  not  grow  npon  bal- 
rasbes  (p.  262),  bnt  upon  common  species 
of  JuncvB.  The  disease  of  the  human  hair 
called  Plica  polonica  (p.  213),  (snnot  be 
said  to  be  cosmopolitan.  It  is  almost  con- 
fined to  KuBsia,  althangh  rare  instances  of 
it  have  occurred  in  Hungary,  Switaerland, 
and  France.  The  province  of  Angola,  which 
■was  so  thoroughly  explored  by  Dr.Welwitsch, 
abonld  have  been  added  (at  p.  267)  to  those 
parts  of  Africa  of  which  the  mycology  has 
been  carefnlly  investigated.  The  only 
seriona  defect  in  the  present  work  is  the 
absence  of  a  glossary,  which  is  essential 
where  the  subject  teems  with  technical 
terms,  many  of  recent  invention,  and  it  is 
mnch  to  be  hoped  that  a  copious  one,  ac- 
companied by  illnstrative  woodonts,  will  be 
■idded  to  any  fntnre  edition.  With  these 
remarks  tbe  work  can  be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  all  stadents  of  Fnngi. 

Fbedebick  Cdkiiet. 


Dan  an  Deirg  agus  Tiomna  Ohuill  {Dargo 
and  Qaul).    Two  Poems  from  Dr.  Smith's 
oollection,  entitled  the  Sean  D^na,  newly 
translated  with    a    revised    Gaelic    text, 
notes,  and  introduction.   By  C.  S.  Jerram, 
M.A.,    formerly  Scholar  of    Trin.    Coll., 
Oxon.         (Edmbnrgh :     Maclachlan      & 
Stewart ;  London :  Simpkin,  Mushall  & 
Co.,  1874.) 
Havixs  opened  this  book  at  random,  and 
fonnd  a   hero  of   the   English  translatioii 
called  Qatil,  it  stmck  me  I  had  come  across 
something  really  ancient,  something  which 
echoed  the  Bentiments  of  a  pre-historio  Gelt. 
Oj>  examination,  however,  I  found  that  Qavi 
is  tmly  an  incomprehensible  way  of  Anglicis- 
ing the  GoideJic  Gdl,  with  which  I  had  met 
mc»«  Iten  once  before.  ThJsisakindof  dis- 


appoiatAtentwhiehoneexperienceB  more  than 
once  in  perusing  Mr.  Jetram's  work.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  Gaelic  poems  were  included  by 
Dr.  Smith,  minister  of  Kilbrandon,  in  Argyll- 
shire, in  "a  collection  of  ancient  Gaelic 
poetry,"  which  he  published  in  178?,  having 
previously  published  English  translations  of 
them  in  1730,  as  though  he  bad  been  bent 
on  perpetuating  a  trifling  pendant  to  MacN 
pberson's  method  of  going  to  work.  Now, 
it  is  to  supersede  Dr.  Smith's  translations,  of 
which  the  editor  gives  a  very  unfavourable 
accoant,  that  he  has  undertaken  the  present 
labour  of  love.  As  he  regards  Dr.  Smith's 
Gaelic  poema  as  liable  to  mnch  the  same 
snspicions  aa  those  of  Macpherson,  be  gives 
a  r&?Miie,  after  Dr.  Clerk,  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  genuineness  of  the  latter, 
but  without  taking  the  trouble  to  show  how 
he  appreciates  them.  From  one  of  these  it 
iq>pears  that  "  Dr.  Clerk  admits  that  the 
mere  vocables  of  tbe  Gaelic  text  of  Ossian 
prove  nothing  as  to  its  date  ;  because  many 
old  MSS.  show  very  slight  signs  of  differeoce 
from  Modem  Gaelic,  while  some,  on  tbe  other 
hand  (as  the  Book  of  Deir)  differ  greatly." 
The  admission  attributed  to  Dr.  Clerk  is 
quite  natural  in  his  case,  but  considerably 
less  so  in  the  case  of  his  opponents,  and  one 
would  be  glad  to  knowa  few  particulars  about 
the  "  many  old  MSS."  here  alluded  to — now 
the  Gaelic  in  the  Book  of  Seir  is  admitted 
to  be  of  the  ninth  century ;  but  how  many  of 
these  "old  MSS."  are  equally  old,  or  how 
many  of  them  date  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century  ?  However  Dr.  Clerk  and  Mr, 
Jerram  answer  these  qneations,  the  latter 
ventures  to  ti«at  Dr.  Smith's  poems  ae 
"  early  heroic  lays,  in  which  the  connecting 
links  are  often  left  for  the  imagination  to 
fill."  Decidedly  the  most  nnaatis&ctory 
part  of  the  book  is  the  notes  at  the  end, 
especially  those  of  them  which  may  be  called 
etymological  :  take  for  instance  the  fallowing, 
p.  98:  "  Selma  (tealla-matk),  'a  beantiful 
view  ; '  Taora  (porh^is  Tigh  air  eirthir), 
'  house  on  the  sea-coast ; '  Temora  {Tighmbr 
righ),  '  royal  palace '  (Smith).  For  the  last 
word  Dr.  Clerk  suggests  teamkair,  '  plea- 
sant,' or  teamkraratk,  '  pleasant  fort,'  mo- 
dernised in  Irish  into  Tara."  Or  take  this, 
p.  90:  "iIirini,prob.  =  tari»»  (or  iar-fkonn), 
'  western  land.'  "  By  way  of  repeating  a 
weU'known  blundei,  la  bhrulh  is  explained 
as  meaning  "  day  of  burning,"  instead  of 
"  day  of  doom."  Thus  it  is  clear  that  for 
Hr.  Jerram  both  Zensa  and  Stokea  have 
written  in  vain.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  ad- 
mirers of  Ossianic  literature  cannot  be  per- 
aoaded  that  until  they  have  stadied  Old 
Irish  they  have  no  Imsiness  whatever  to 
trifle  with  the  etymology  of  Gaelic  words- 
It  is  iair  to  add  that  the  above  are  minor 
defects,  and  that  the  real  work  which  the 
editor  proposed  to  himself,  the  tnuslation, 
seems,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  have  been 
accomplished  with  oonaidei&ble  care  and 
success.  J.  ^T9. 

BCIENCE  NOTES. 

PHTBIOLOST. 

Action  of  (hone  on  tht  Blood.— "Do^fiX  (Ctn- 
tralblattfUr  die  Mtd.  Win.  July  3, 1873)  has  n- 
cently  investigated  the  action  of  otone  upon 
deflfarinated  blood.  He  finds  that  tiie  red  cor- 
puscles yield  up  their  colouiinp^iiBtter,  the  blood 


aesuBung  s  darhei  hue  Mid  hevonung  tt  tlu  bih  ' 
time  mam  viscid.  IfthaactiouofozonebeiEc*^ 
to  continue  for  some  hours,  tbe  red  mlsnr  of  t|t  I 
baemojrlobiii  and  haenuLtiu  is  changed  to  a  £ny 

fellowish-green  like  that  prodaced  br  BulphntKU 
ydiogen;  the  fluid  oltimateiy  becoming  e^  \ 
lew.  Blood  is  tiias  finsllj  tmdbimM  nMt 
clear  Kqibd,  acntainiiig  flooeuli  of  an  allMHuj  i 
Bubstaace  eamspoDdinf  m  its  phvNcal  chmtui 
to  fibrin ;  the  ^roductaon  of  the  latter  Uf 
obviously  determuied  by  the  changM  wn)iiri|i  ■ 
the  haemoglobin  of  toe  red  corpoMles.  BU 
which  has  been  poisoned  by  cBrbonic  eiide  ^ia£) 
TBsomea  its  nonnal  properties  under  the  hftwb 
of  OBone ;  carbome  acid  is  given  off  dnrin^  k 
proceM,  and  the  bsemoglobin  regains  it«  r^n 
tot  absorbing  oxygon.  Similar  chsngiasoccnD 
the  ooloufing-diatter  of  the  Ule  wheu  ihii  ii  at 
jacted  to  the  action  of  the  gae ;  the  liquid  imu. 
mg  a  TeCowish-bTown  tint  and  ultimatelj  beoa- 
ing  colouilesa.  The  ozone  wsa  geaeiate^  bjtW 
action  of  electri«ty  iqion  pure  ozygeo. 

The  Natwe  and  JVnctMm  of  Vatomeior  Sirat 
— The  eommonl;  reeeivad  doctrine  that  tiu  oBit 
of  tbe  smallsr  arteries  la  excluMvel;  regulatd  k 
a  centre  or  centrea  situated  in  the  medulla  i 
longata,  or  extending  to  a  variable  diitaiMe  dm: 
the  spinal  cord,  rests  mwnlv  upon  the  oiani 
&et  that  division  of  tbe  natrta  hj  wUch  it 
muscular  walls  of  the  arterioles  are  coBDedtd  ni 
the  cerebK>spinid  axis  is  immediatdv  followed  l; 
inteoM  congeBtion  of  the  correepoudiii^  (uak 
area.  Arterial  tonus  being  mtuntainedbri  an- 
tinual  stream  of  nervous  influence  dowing  fne 
tbe  vasomotor  centre  along  certain  uetTHiba, 
BBctiou  of  these  fibres  must  necwsarih  ob' 
pennaneut  relaxation  of  the  veeaeb,  nviig  t 
paralysis  of  thur  eostractile  walls.  G(te  *a 
originally  induced  to  questiim  the  trntb  tl  tli 
view  by  the  obeervation  that  tbe  lo«  rfntm) 
tonna  was  never  pennaaent ;  the  dilated  au^tiai 
of  the  vaaads  always  subeidioff  after  ■  nsiti^t 
interval,  without  the  re-estahliahmeiit  ol  or 
channel  of  communication  with  the  tiwicW 
centre.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  In  fr 
BUtnee  the  eiistence  of  peripheral  ores™"''  ?"■ 
glionic  nature,  situated  upon,  or  in  the  inmrfs* 
neighbourhood  of,  the  arterioles,  and  cinU>  t' 
regulating  their  calilne  without  anv  h<lp  fra 
the  biain  or  cord.  These  periphery  gwim  » 
normally  connected  with  the  cerehro-efiial »» 
by  vasomotor  fibres,  which  are  not,  as  u  nvv 
supposed,  of  one,  but  of  two  kinds;  one  taec- 
veying  excitant,  the  other  inhibitory  imjiitM. 
the  former  causing  contraction,  the  latter  dilft 
tion  of  the  vesaela.  Granting  thia  hrpoliwif » 
be  correct,  tbe  innervatioa  of  the  arteml  m 
would  be  provided  for  on  the  same  plaa  u  ibic 
the  heart,  whidi  poaaesaea  independent  |itii^ 
besides  receiving  accelerator  and  inhibitarj  fi™ 
from  the  greater  nerve-centres.  Golta  fuoii=» 
much  experimental  matter  in  support  c!  » 
hypothesi  iPflaffer'ii  ArcAtv,  xi.  I).  Sectionj 
one  stearic  nerve  in  the  dog  is  mvanabty  folk™ 
by  a  slight  fall  of  temperature  m  tbe  cwTWpi*|; 
ing  paw,  doe  to  eoottaction  of  its  blood-vww- 
this  contraction  speedily  gives  place  to  grart**"- 
tion  and  an  equiTsleDt  riaa  of  tempMattite,sgd<»j 
sabudes  af  '  " 


ssproloip^ 
[imb  wM* 


interval,  the  vessels  of  the  paralysed  limb  i 
ing  to  their  normal  aize.  'ThiB  sequence  otstaie 
Golti  interprelB  as  follows:  the  primwr  confn'- 
tbn  of  the  vwsels  is  dne  to  irritation  nf  iw^ 
contractor  fibres ;  the  subsequent  dilatatioB,  n" 
aa  ia  eoatomarily  taught,  to  panlTVs  nf  ni»- 
contractor,  but  to  irritatioii  of  vasotlatw  Si* 
which  Bie  probably  taora  vigorous,  less  IW 
exhausted,  thaa  their  opponents ;  «biJa  <* 
final  restoration  of  artenal  tonus  is  owag  '^ 
the  assumption  of  autonomous  functions  n  w 
part  of  the  paiipheval  vaaomotor  apparstm'"^ 
aepBiation  from  the  cerebro-spinsl  centt*  ^ 
section  of  a  vanmotor  trunk  causes  n«°>i»jr 
twtion  V  >"*t>'^  v*>odil"*°'' ^''^ '*n?°'!l2 
the  fiilhnnng  ingaaiiMu  czpsBniMt.    "i^  V^ 
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cord  is  diTided  at  the  jnsction  of  the  donal  and 
lumbar  r^uiu.  After  ths  inunediBte  effecte  of 
the  operatifui  have  n«Med  off,  both  Mii»tic  nervi 
ire  exposed  and  dinded  ae  iug-h  up  aa  poasiUt 
iheT  are  then  Kpaiated  from  their  coTinezioi 
almost  as  Jar  down  aa  tlie  knee,  replaced  among' 
Uie  muacles,  and  the  incisions  closed.  The  first 
eSect  of  the  operation  is,  of  conne,  to  cause  great 
coi^estioD  of  the  corresponding  pawa.  After  a 
time,  this  congestioa  Bubeides,  and  the  tempera- 
inK  of  tho  p^al^sad  iimba  becomea  normal.  One 
of  the  incisions  is  then  re-opened,  the  peripheral 
Old  of  the  sciatic  diann  out  and  snipped  repeat- 
edly with  aciaaors.  The  temperature  of  the  oor- 
responding:  paw  is  immediatelj  found  to  rise  vbtj 
eauiiitaaSlj  ^the  difierence  between  the  two  paws 
dften  amounting  to  10°  Centigrade)^  in  conseq_uence 
o{nKii](U7  dilatation.  This  dilatation  ie  obvioualj 
indi^eideiit  of  an;  impulse  derived  &om  the  me- 
doSi,  wbtHB  connexion  with  the  sciatica  had 
pRTiou^T' been  asTUed,  Itcan  onljbe  due  tome- 
chsnical  stimulation  of  vaaodilator  filnea  eoutuned 
m  the  tnmi  of  the  nerve.  Results  ^^sely 
amilai  tobj  be  obtained  bj  substituting  Heiden- 
hain's  tetsnomotOT  for  the  aciasors,  or  b^  irri- 
latii^  ths  peripheral  extremity  of  the  divided 
nerve  with  induced  electricity  or  sulphuric  acid. 
For  other  evidence  of  a  like  order  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  original  ^per.  The  author  points 
oat  that  Tulpian  has  arrived  at  the  belief  in  vaao- 
£lator  nerre-fibree  independently  and  by  another 
read.  The  JVench  physiologist  discovered  that 
aection  of  theliugnal  nerve  causes  congestion  of 
the  correqionding  half  of  the  fore-part  of  the 
tonpae,  much  intensified  by  subsequent  atimula- 
tion  of  the  peripheral  end  of  ihe  divided  nerve. 
He  also  finmd  that  division  and  stimulation  of  the 
fflDampharyngea]  produce  the  same  effect  on  tiie 
oase  of  the  ton^e  between  the  epiglottis  and 
dmtmvallate  papillK. 

On  the  Ferar  cf  Cold-blooded  Animalt.— The 
leadinc'  featuie  of  the  febrile  state,  as  it  occurs  in 
mrm-hlooded  verteluatea,  is  a  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  So  constant  is  this  symptom  that 
it  haa  come  to  be  regarded  ss  the  one  essential 
d»ract«riBtic  of  pyrexia.  Laasar  (PfiUger't  Archie, 
£.  13)  has  examined  the  influence  of  pyrogenic 
amenta  on  the  temperature  of  the  frog.  It  is  a 
mll-kDown  Ijtct  that  the  temperature  of  cold- 
blooded animals  varies  with  that  of  the  surround- 
ing medium,  though  alwaya  remaining  a  fraction 
1^  a  degree  above  it.  Attempts  were  made  to 
generate  the  febrile  state  by  excitimr  local  in- 
flammations and  by  injecting  putrid  liquids  into 
tht  lymphatic  sacs.  The  general  result  of  a  long 
ainee  of  such  eqieriments  was  ne^tive ;  the 
lanpetature  of  the  froge  always  temaining-  only  a 
faction  of  a  degree  above  that  of  their  environ- 
ment. This  may,  of  course,  have  been  due  to  one 
of  two  causes ;  the  amount  of  heat  produced  in 
unit  of  time  may  have  continued  the  same  as  in 
health ;  or,  tlte  absolute  amount  of  heat-produc- 
tion havii^  been  nised,  the  excess  may  have  been 
got  rid  of  so  aa  to  mMPtain  the  equilibrium  of 
temperature.  To  decide  between  these  two 
alternatives,  a  number  of  calorimetric  experiments 
wwe  performed.  It  was  found  that  the  amount 
ijf  heat  given  off  by  the  diseased  animals  was  the 
same  as  that  gireu  off  by  healthy  ones  under  tbe 
same  conditions ;  hence,  the  com^usion  was  un- 
avoidable that  there  was  no  increaae  in  the  amount 
of  heat  oenerated.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  tbe  fever 
of  poecilothermic  animals  is  not  associated  either 
(vith  rise  of  temperature  or  with  augmented  heat- 
ptodnction,  there  is  an  d  priori  likelihood  of  the 
rise  of  temperature  during  the  pyrexia  of  homoeo- 
thennicvertebiatBB  being  dae  to  a  diminished  loss 
nther  than  to  an  inneaasd  ^noduction  of  heat. 

Art^iaal  Stmitambiliun. — Under  this  name 
U.  Bidtet  oontributea  an  acoonnt  of  some  experi- 
■cnta  oa  wliat  is  mine  properly  tensed  hypno- 
tim  (Jmrnal  ^  r^da^omw  tt  tk  ia  i^yMMOjM, 
JmOet-Aoat,  ISTIS).  Hia  leaolta  differ  in  no 
iiMiilial  point  from  tltoM  obtained  hy  Mr.  Braid 
ad  otlur  invMtigaton,  but  they  aro  of  toou 


valve  as  fiimiahing  material  for  future  generaliea- 
tion.  Tlie  hntnotic  state  may  be  induced  in  some 
men,  and  in  amost  all  women,  provided  that  the 
attempt  be  perseveringly  repeated  till  success  is 
reached.  The  difficulty  is  then  over.  An  indi- 
vidual who  has  onee  been  in  the  state  of  trance 
can  readily  be  made  to  enter  it  again.  The  moet 
characteristic  of  the  phei  .■-   •  ■     ^i  -■- 

state  are  the  sensory  hallu 
excited  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  the  al 
lute  automatism  of  the  hypnotised  subject. 
Neither  of  these  features  is  p^uliar  to  the  hyp- 
notic trance ;  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  its 
artificial  origin,  they  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  analogous  states  of  the  nervous  system. 


KICBOSCOFICAL  HOTBS. 

Thoob  careful  and  indehtigable  observers, 
Messrs.  DalUnger  and  Drysdale,  whose  reeeorchee 
into  the  life-history  of  cwtain  monads  we  have 
^viously  had  occauon  to  notice,  are  now  direct- 
ing tbeii  attention  to  bacteria,  and  we  mideretand 
they  have  sent  a  paper  to  tho  Royal  Uicnwcopical 
Society  (widch  will  appear  in  the  Moathty  l£cro- 
tcqpicai  Journal  for  September),  announcing  the 
discovery  of  two  terminal  flsgella  in  Motuu  termo. 
In  Uie  enormonsly  larger  SpiriUtun  ooivtans  Cohn 
had  previously  found  similar  OTvans,  but  the  ex- 
treme minuteness  of  M,  termo,  the  imperfectiou  of 
objectives,  and  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  the 
best  illumination  for  the  di^lay  of  such  objects 
had  hitherto  thwarted  all  efforts  to  see  them  in 
tlie  last-named  infuaorian.  The  discovery  was  made 
with  the  help  of  a  one-^bth,  of  Uernrs.  Powell 
and  Lealand's  new  construction,  to  which  we 
called  attention  in  a  former  number.  The  flagella 
aie  BO  delicate  that  they  can  only  be  seen  when  all 
the  conditions  are  favourable  and  tbe  light  strikes 
acroBs  them.  The  success  of  these  obeervatioiiB 
will  revive  effMts  to  solve  the  question  of  how 
diatoms  move ;  whether  the  cilia  some  have  seen 
are  real,  or  only  optical  illusions,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  We  hope  Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drys- 
dale  will  be  able  to  discover  the  resting  spores 
which  it  is  supposed  bacteria  form,  and  to  trace  in 
them,  if  it  exists,  a  process  of  sexual  germination. 
Mb,  WrtHAic  Hatckbit  JiCKsoif  has  described 
a  new  peritrichous  infusorian   which  he  names 

rochaaa  mmgiUae.  It  was  originally  found  by 
W.  H.  Poole,  and  is  parasitic  on  the  green 
layer  of  SpongiUa^viatilit.  It  has  some  general 
resemblance  to  Tfichodina  pedicvlTtt,  from  which, 
however,  it  has  important  points  of  differ- 
ence. The  body,  like  a  shallow  round  bag  drawn 
in  a  little  at  the  top,  is  from  -f{^  to  j-'j  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  sormounted  by  a  disc,  round  which 
are  sixteen  setae.  The  mouth  opens  from  tbe 
disc,  and  a  conspicuous  pharynx  runs  into  the 
centre.  Fignrta  and  further  particulars  will  be 
found  in  QKOrt.  Jour.  Mic.  Set.  for  July.  The 
same  number  contains  a  valuable  paper  hy  Pro* 
feseor  Thiselton  Dyer  on  "  The  bexual  Bepro- 
duntion  of  Thallopbytea."  We  are,  however, 
surprised  to  find  him  saying,  "the  iiindamental 
di^rence  between  plants  and  animals  resolves 
itself  into  a  difference  of  nutrition.     Animals  are 

Stable,  plants  are  incapable  of  the  ingestion  of 
id  food."  Take,  for  example,  those  scolecida 
that  live  by  absorbing  the  juices  of  the  animals 
in  which  they  dwell.  They  cannot  be  said  to 
"  ingest  solid  food."  The  mere  ingestion  of  solid 
food  would  not  constitute  a  good  distinction,  be- 
cause the  ptocaa*  of  digestion  is  not  materially 
affected  by  tike  circumetsnoe  of  the  food  being 
received  for  that  purpose  in  a  cavity  like  a 
stomach,  or  simply  held  in  a  cup,  like  a  nv  caught 
by  droaera  while  a  digestive  fluid  attacks  it,  as 
established  by  Darwin's  reasearches.  Professor 
Dyer  may  say,  that  ia  tiie  case  of  the  scolecida 
their  boat  had  prepared  their  nutriment  by  digest- 
ing solid  matter,  bat  many  infuscmal  animals  live 
in  aolutione  oontuning  organic  matter  not  pre- 
pared by  digestion  frtnn  solids.  Piofeesor  ijyer 
accepts  sach's  classification  of  Thmllophytea  into 


three  large  groups,  ZTOOsporei 

poeporeae,  each  of  which   he  illustrates.     He  also 


i,  Oosporeae,  Oar- 
istrates.     H    "'"" 
rncidentalh'  expresses  an  opinion,  that  the  " 


ral  result  of  discussion  has  been  to  confirm 
Schwendener's  views  concerning  the  composite 
character  of  lichens ;  that  they  consist  partly  of 
an  alga,  and  partly  of  a  fundus  forming  a  networic 
in  which  alga  cells  are  imprisoned.  We  need  not 
sny  that  many  lichen  ologists  still  rehise  to  accept 
this  theory. 

M.  L.  VAULAtrr  has  studied  the  growth  of  the 
spines  of  the  goby  (&.  nwer),  which  he  finds  is 
easily  kept  alive  in  a  small  quantity  of  sea-water. 

''  Placing  them  under  favourable  conditions,  we 
notice  on  almost  all  scales,  besidea  perfect  apinvUs, 
tvo  of  these  organs,  one  on  each  aide,  in  process  of 
developmeuL  In  the  most  mdimeDtory  state  he 
oould  trace,  each  apinulo  appears  as  a  sort  of  flat- 
tened cone,  003  millimfeuo  wide  at  its  taae,  and  of 
the  same  height.  It  ia  surroamied  by  cellules  measur- 
icg  0009  milUmitre  to  O'Oll  millimetre,  resembling 
in  uspect  and  dimeTuions  other  epithelial  elements, 
but  disHnguiabed  by  their  agKregKtion  in  a  mass  more 
or  less  spberical.  Acetic  acid  sssiats  the  mieroseopist 
in  seeing  that  the  cone  is  composed  of  flnsty  granu- 
lated matter,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  apinuls 
papilla,  and  the  apherical  mass  as  a  follicle.  The 
formation  of  the  spioole  ptoceada  gradually,  and  it 
acquires  a  '  dentinouB  '  coating,  the  papilla  persisting 
throughout  the  proeeBs." 
M.  Vaillant  thus  sums  up  his  conclusions : — 

"  Among  these  animals  tbe  apinule  and  the  plate 
are  devBlcped  in  an  indopendsnC  manner ;  the  first  !>•■ 
longs  to  the  epidermis,  tbe  second  to  ths  de»«r 
dermal  tissue.  Taking  a  genoral  viev  of  fish  scaM, 
those  of  the  Ctenoida  may  be  regarded  as  occupying 
an  intermediate  position  with  the  Eel,  BypticDS, 
Qrammistes,  and  certain  Blenniea,  ths  scale  reduced 
to  the  plate  ie  subepidermic  and  detttitnte  of  apinules. 
Amongst  the  Squalidas  and  Bays  the  hard  portions 
of  the  teguments  have  quite  another  origin  ;  they  are 
epidermic.  Thus  yto  are  justified  in  regarding  the 
plate  of  Gobies  and  similar  flshes  as  analogoufl  to  the 
deep  seated  scale  of  tho  Eel,  and  the  free  spicules  U> 
the  scntella  of  the  Flagioatomes." — {Coa^a  RtndMl, 
July  19,  1876.) 

The  attention  of  microscopistB  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  the  kind  of  eel  which  the 
French  call  pimpemeatix,  which  do  not  ascend 
rivers,  but  keep  near  their  mouths,  and  were 
divided  by  £aup  into  three  species,  he  named 
Aniftalla  Cuvieri,  A.  JB^omtndA.  >S^t<w«y>, may 
be  called  to  the  question  of  their  sexuality.  M, 
Syrski  found  in  them  what  he  considered  male 
organs,  but  did  not  prove  them  to  be  such  by  tb« 
discovery  of  spermatozoa,  M.  C.  Dareste  finds 
these  organs  in  museum  specimens,  but  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  lookiW  for  the  apermatoioa 
in  live  onee.  The  eela  M.  Syrski  supposed  to  be 
males  are  smaller  and  with  1ai^;er  eyes  than  the 
females,  but  M.  Dareste  says  eels  of  thk  form  seem 
to  be  of  both  sexes.  (C.  Send.,  July  19,  1876.) 
Couch  (PitAei  of  the  Britiih  Iiltaidt)  says  "  the 
milt  and  roe  lie  along  the  coulee  of  the  hack  in 
double  thin  convoluted  strips,  which  bear  the 
appearance  of  fat." 

As  the  ophthalmoscope  is  a  apecies  of  micrcH 
acope,  we  may  here  notice  that  M.  Bouchet  findi 
that  when  the  brain  has  received  a  shock  not 
amounting  to  contusion,  this  instrument  shows 
that  the  optic  nerve  has  preserved  its  shape  and 
its  usual  colour,  and  neither  the  retina  nor  its 
veins  exhibit  any  modification.  In  cases  of  con- 
tusion, with  or  without  consecutive  inflammation, 
or  if  there  is  efftiuon  of  blood  or  serum,  the  optio 
nerve  becomes  swollen,  uniform  rose-colour,  some- 
times more  vascular,  and  its  outlines  leas  sharp. 
It  also  Buffere  from  serous  suffumon,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  retina,  giving  it 
a  transparent  opaline  tint.  (C.  Send.,  July  13, 
1876.) 


Thz  application  of  the  mieroemn  to  t) 
of  meteontcn  has  led  Hair  J.  Tscliermak 
iBtecestii^  results,  whioh  are   raportad  in 
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SitButigtberkhle  der  Wimtr  Aliademis  (Math.- 
mfurw.  Clawe  I.  Abth.  Band  Lu.  a.  469),  and  in 
Der  Natarfonchar,  July  10,  187fi.  He  operated 
upoD  the  meteoritM  of  Omno  and  Chantonaay. 
Tiui  formw  fell  on  August  S],  1872 'bmkinp  into 
muj  piacee.  TUb  atone  had  a  thin  black  wnnkled 
duat,  n&atiug  in  places ;  deeply  furrowed  in  aame 
paila,  but  nowhere  exhibituv  sharp  angles. 
When  sliced  it  waa  Been  to  m  compoaed  of 
brirlit^oloured  ftsgments  imbedded  in  a  thick 
daiK  matrix.  The  fra^enta  are  yellowiah 
ffiej,  and  contain  particlea  and  iphemlea  of 
iron,  and  magnetic  pyritee,  and  the  normal 
ehondrita.  The  matrix  is  dense,  blackiafa,  and 
eplintery.  It  conttiine  small  particles  of  iron 
and  magnetic  pyrites,  pretty  equally  diaae- 
minated.  Towarda  the  margin  the  fragments 
show  evidence  of  having  been  in  a  fluid  state, 
and  it  aeems  probable  that  the  entire  matter  of 
the  matrix  waa  in  a  plaslie  condition.  Nickel 
iioa,  treely  ciyatalliaed,  occurs  in  the  cavities  of 
minute  flaws.  '  The  bright  imbedded  fragments 
are  darker,  harder,  and  more  Mable  at  points  in 
contact  with  the  matrix  than  in  the  middle,  indi- 
cating that  the  plastic  condition  of  the  matrix 
was  accompanied  with  a  high  temperature.  Thus 
the  Orvino  meteorite  resembles  certain  telluric 
minerals,  especially  volcanic  breccia.  Thin  slices 
of  the  imbedded  frafpients  exhibit  spherules  of 
several  minerals,  olivine,  broniite,  and  felapathic 
coDtpounda.  The  dark  matrix  conaista  of  two 
parta — an  opaqne  glaasj]  matter,  and  particlM 
which  look  like  little  jnecea  of  the  darif  crueL 
In  the  Chantonnay  meteorite  Herr  Tacheimak 
observed  flue  channels  between  the  imbedded 
frigmenta  and  the  matrix.  He  couaidsrs  the  for- 
mer to  have  been  surrounded  and  imected  by  the 
latter  when  in  a  liquid  state.  After  some  re- 
marks on  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difierence 
between  these  meteorites  and  terrestrial  minerals, 
he  states  that  thev  appear  to  have  come  from 
some  celestial  bodies  naving  their  interior  parts 
and  th«r  surfaces  in  different  states. 

Tkk  revived  diacusnon  eoneeming  the  pro- 
portiooa  which  angles  of  aperture  should  bear 
to  their  focal  lengths  of  microscope  objectives, 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  correctiona,  has  led 
several  oheervere  to  make  freah  experiments,  and  to 
'  J  what  other  opticiana  can  do  in  the  directiou  so 


aarlik,  and,  in  the  second,  a  ahorter  essay  by  Forch- 
hammer  on  tlte  foble  of  the  golden  fleece,  which  ie 
expl^ned  aa  srowing  out  of  the  phenomena  ac- 
companying the  periodical  evaporations  of  the 
lake  Oopws.  The  writer  attempts,  with  great  in- 
genuity, to  explun  by  this  clue  the  various  Qieek 
names  which  occur  in  connexion  with  the  myth. 
In  the  fourth  part  Hennings  continues  hia  "Ho- 
merische  Abhandlungen  "  and  Biicheler  hia  "Oon- 


r  boUlei 


tiT  what 
•dmirabl 


has  just  ohtuned  from  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lea- 
land  a  ^  (or  rather  p  with  an  angular  aperture  a 
little  over  100°,  which ampl^juatifieatheaaaettion 
that  a  high  defrree  of  resolving  power  can  be  made 
copipatible  with  con«dereble  working  distance 
and  penebation.  By  the  kindness  of  its  owner  we 
have  had  ample  opportuiuties  of  trying  this  ob- 
jective—which is  on  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lesland'a 
new  formula — on  a  variety  of  objects ;  we  find  it 
displays  admirably  diatoms  for  which  it  has 
been  euatomary  to  employ  glasses  of  flfty  degrees 
more  aperture,  while  its  capabili^  of  woMing 
thiQogh  thick  covering  glass,  and  at  a  eonudaraUe 
distance  from  the  object,  adds  veiy  greatly  to  its 
general  utili^. 

Ws  have  just  seen  at  Mr.  Browning's,  in 
Strand,  a  Spectroscope  with  two  alits,  on  a  plan 
devised  by  Sir  0.  'Wheatstone.  One  slit  ia 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  moveable,  so  that  an] 
part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  light  paaung  througl 
it  can  be  thrown  across  any  part  of  the  spectrum 
of  light  from  the  other  alit,  and  the  efiects  of  the 
superposition  studied.  The  eSscts  are  highly 
curiouB.  Slits  of  this  description  could  be 
adapted  to  microspeetroacopea,  and  afibrd  new 
mooea  of  enquiry. 


fir  INuUilogu  und  FUdagcgik  (vola.  czi.,  cziL 
parts  4  and  S),  the  articles  of  most  general  in- 
t«net  to  scboUis  are,  in  the  flnt  port,  one  by 
A.  Stdtz  on  the  position  of  the  Homeric  Ilioa, 
ia  which  the  autlior  pronounces  in  favour  of  His- 


iectanea,"  dealing  mainly  with  the  Eugubi 
tables ;  Schw^zer-Sidler  reviews  some  recent 
contributions  to  comparative  mvtholory  bv 
Euhn,  Roscher,  and  Schwartz ;  and  teuffel  Ebert« 
"  History  of  Christian  I^tin  Literature  to  the 
Time  of  Charles  the  Great"  In  the  hftb  part 
Weizaacker  attempta,  in  an  interesting  paper,  to 
show  that  parts  of  Plutarch'a  Ufe  of  Cicero 
can  be  directly  traced  to  Cicero's  lost  memoir  on 
hia  conautahip.  The  second  edition  of  Hehn's 
KiiUw^fianxen  und  Bmuihiera  in  iArem  iibergimge 
ctat  Anen  nach  OriecHenland  und  ItaUtn  is  re- 
viewed by  O.  Meltzer.  Space  does  not  allow 
of  our  mentioning  a  number  of  shorter  and  leas 
impoiiant  papers  on  various  pointe  of  criticism 
ana  interpretation  contained  in  both  parts. 

In  the  educational  section  O.  Ueltzer  has  two 
long  and  interesting  articles  on  M.  Johaon  Bo- 
bemue,  rector  of  uie  Kreuzschule  at  Dresden 
1639-1676,  which  deserve  the  study  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  history  of  clssaical  education. 
Hieck  finishes  hie  lengthy  pleading  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  MaturitiU*  PrU/unff,  and  the  granting 
in  its  place  of  a  certificate  of  maturity  by  the 
head-masters  of  classical  schools  to  boys  on  their 
leaving,  without  any  examination  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  Perathoner  (in  parta  4  and  S)  gives 
an  account  of  last  year's  congress  of  scholars  at 
Innsbruck,  and  Hullich,  in  part  4,  one  of  the 
jubilee  held  in  honour  of  the  twenty-fifth  vear  of 
Qeorge  Curtiua'  professorial  career,  noticing  oriefiy 
Uie  varioua  worka  contributed  in  honour  of  Cur- 
tiua by  a  number  of  hie  pupils.  Among  the  other 
tviews  in  this  section,  one  by  Suter  on  Keller's 
Historical  Introduction  to  the  Bible  for  Schools  " 
deserves  apedal  mention. 

Ii*  the  Zeitichrift  fur  Oatemichitche  Oymna- 
<n  (vol.  xxvi.,  parta  6  and  7),  the  only  original 
articles  of  any  importance  are  one  I^  Quatav 
Meyer  on  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book 
of  Syntipas,  and  an  address  to  the  University  of 
Vienna  on  political  history,  by  August  Foumier. 
The  rest  oi  these  numbers  is  mamly  taken  up 
with  revieivs,  among  which  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  Conie's  "Survey  of  Recent  Works  in 
the  Literature  of  Archaeology"  (part  6).  In 
part  5  Karl  Werner  continues  his  examination  of 
the  recent  educational  statutes  of  Bavaria. 

Tb:e  April  number  of  the  Sommua,  only  now 

Cblished,  opens  with  a  purely  literary  article  by 
Bajns  on  some  Paduan  documenta  throwing 
light  on  the  Italian  romances  of  chivalry.  M. 
■"     Meyer  brings    forward   numerous   examples. 


FINE    ART. 

LA.1CBZTH  erowxwiBM  Axp  rAiEscx. 
Thb  Lambeth  Potteries  hare  long  been  cds. 
brated  for  their  salt^glaied  stonewares.  Vetaelt 
to  meet  the  requirementa  of  the  mauuhctiiTiiig 
chemist,  drain-pipes,  of  which  twentv-fiv  '' 
were  made  in  a  weel£,  with  ginger-beer 
and  other  wares  necMsaiy  to  meet 
demands,  were  produced  in  Mr.  Boultoo's  muu- 
fitctoiy  with  a  perfection  never  before  attained. 

But  the  art-field  was  yet  uncultivated,  lie 
history  of  its  development  is  tiais:  In  1854,  tk 
Lambeth  Si^ool  of  Art  was  established  b^  Cmca 
Gregory,  with  the  intention  of  gitin);  )m 
parishioners  a  means  of  gratifying  their  taele  (or 
drawing  in  ita  most  elementary  form.  Over  thii 
school  Mr.  Speikes  waa  placed  as  director ;  hi> 
students  were  introduced  into  Mr.  Doulton't 
pottery,  and  experimenta  made  to  reproduce  the 
fine  old  stoneware  of  the  Rhine — the  Ores  de 
Flandree  as  it  was  styled — oneofthemostQouriib- 
ing  branches  of  art-work  of  the  niteenth  mi 
seventeenth  centuriw.  The  manufacture  k  ttill 
carried  on  in  an  humble  village  near  Cologne, 
wlwre  the  potter's  wife  scratches  the  moist  dtj 
.  with  a  reed  or  impresses  it  with  a  tin  etamp^ 
way  of  decoration  ;  but  the  art  of  producing  th(« 
fine  jugs  in  which  the  rich  velvet-browns  bland 
with  &  brilliant  cobalt  blue  and  the  white  diio, 
or  which,  decorated  with  armorial  bearings  k 
figures,  ^ield  a  rich  treasury  of  archaeolc^culii 


chieflv  from  Provencal  dialeeta,  of  the  changes  of 
z  («)  into  r  and  of  r  into  i;  a  esse  of  the  Utter 
and  rarer  ia  Ouemttu,  in  eleventh-century  Latin 
Grenerodium.  M.  Oomu  contributes  a  number 
of  popular  songa  of  the  Gruy6re ;  the  careful 
phonetic  orthography  be  em^lo^r*  K*^^  them 
great  linguistic  value,  which  ia  increased  by  a 
ojammar  and  glossary.  Of  various  etymologies 
by  sundry  writers  we  may  note  that  of  French 
nde  (our  Jx^d),  which  U.  Schuchardt  and  M, 
Thomsen  agree  in  deriving  from  a  hypothetical 
vdeitut  for  aacuStta  (voctau,  &c.  are  known  forms), 
instead  of  fr«m  vidmu.  Of  the  reviews,  one  Bj 
H.  O.  Paris  has  a  careful  examination  of  the 
libsrties  (real  or  smiposed)  used  bf  old  French 
poets,  and  one  by  M.  Meyer  contains  some  im- 

Ssrtant  remarks  on  the  difficulties  of  classifying 
ialecta.  Sainte-Pala^e's  huge  Old  French 
Glossary,  now  bein^  printed,  is  pronounced  by  M. 
Meyer  to  be  practicallv  uaeleas ;  what  else  could 
be  expected  of  a  oollectiou  of  materials  made 
eightv  years  ago,  before  Old  French  plulology 
waa  dieant  of  F 


_   .»iost. 

The  attempta  proved  most  auccessfuL  .^rtiitic 
patterns  were  produced  by  acratching  tbe  moiA 

Kte,  and  filling  the  iinea  vrith  colour,  after  tk 
iian  graffiato  method,  and  after  the  old  melbod 
used  on  the  Rhine,  dota,  diaca,  flowers,  bmdm, 
and  oiber  ornaments  were  applied  by  the  poem 
of  stampii^  or  sealing  from  a  mould  and  t^rin? 
it  to  the  sur&ce,  or  inlaying  in  the  was  w "to 
form  a  roug^  mosaic  of^  jewellery  reeembliuE  ui« 
ancient  Flsmiah  poU,  but  richer  and  niore 
effective. 

One  principle  was  Itud  down,  that  no  tow 
should  he  allowed  of  an  old  work,  and  no  da> 
plicates  shonld  be  made.  The  artists  who  b'C 
given  the  ware  its  principal  characters  tn  sM 
Barlow  and  her  brother,  whose  spirited  g^Jl" 
sketches  of  animals  are  well  known.  Witba 
these  List  three  years  they  have  produced  mtw 
than  nine  thousand  pots,  all  different  andonginiL 
At  Messrs.  Howell  and  James'  there  is  an  u- 
hibition  not  only  of  the  Lambeth  or  DoulW 
stoneware,  but  also  of  a  new  material  lataj 
brought  out  by  these  indefatigable  manu&CtnrOT- 
They  call  it  "Lambeth  faience."  It  consists  of  i 
body  firm  enough  to  take  the  most  dehMle 
touches  of  the  artist's  pencil.  Tbe  exemjilw  «' 
hibited  are  vases,  eupa,  dishes,  tUea,  &c.,  ot  vanoai 
atylea,  landscapes,  figures,  fiowers,  historical  ii> 
jecto.  In  ornamentation  the  Persian  is  "Sf^y 
to  be  observed.  Throughout  the  visitor  ifUl  M 
struck  with  the  harmoDious  scale  of  colounof, 
the  broad  efl'ecta  of  lisht  and  shade,  tbe  iin^ 
treatment  of  the  subject,  so  difierent  froni  W 
gaudy,  garish  taste  which  has  unfortunately  M- 
gun  to  prevail  of  late  in  British  pottery. 

All  die  dengnets,  painters,  and  artuti  *i|° 
have  produced  ttis  woA  have  been  or  are  stodenB 
of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  which,  uoda  i» 
able  director  and  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  DodtoB, 
is  one  of  the  most  succeasful  in  the  kingdom. 

F.  BOBT  PALUBKE. 


uvxapooL  AST  cms  juAinaa  LioacsB 


The  collection  of  Jwianese  lacquer  ware,  op«^ 
on  Monday,  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Ohib,  brf"^ 
to  ita  president,  Mr.  Bow»,  is  P™**"?.  „ 
largest  and  moat  varied  in  the  worl^  and  sucn" 
could  not  again  ba  collacted  togother  nnleM  ^ 
very  exceptional  circnnutaocM.  Many  o' 
piece*  have  evidentiy  belonged  to  the  old  D«'«" 
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nd  mnst  Imto  heta  produced'  bj  workmen 
peDmoood  17  them  and  encoumged  to  spend  tmj 
■mount  of  IsbtMU  and  time  that  conld  in  «□▼  wat 
B»diK«  to  afaoohite  perfection.  This  class  of  work 
wmot  in  the  nature  of  thinga  be  produced  after 


labonrluts  become  a 


if  thingi  be  produced  alter 
affair  of  dau;  wages  paid 


^  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  finiah  in  execution  to  be  aimed  at.  An  eia* 
mioation  of  thig  coUection  ia  ahM  veij  inatructive 
/br  another  reaaoQ.  It  ia  onlj  in  the  old  pieces 
made  for  'the  Dumioa,  or  the  Mikado  or  T7C00D, 
or  wealthy  natiTe  families,  that  we  find  the  dis- 
tinct note  "which  diatinguishea  Japanese  art  ftom 
all  uther  art  So  imitative  a  nation  vary  rapidlj 
IsMB  ita  finar  ahadsa  of  feeling  and  execution,  and 
SBca  I860  the  decadence  of  ^qNueee  art  has  been 
lamtntably  accelerated. 

We  very  much  question  whether  the  Baimioi 
fiv  Thorn,  the  work  ivas  done  at  all  knew  how 
kaatiful  it  was  j  onljr  the  workmen  themselTes, 
who  were  coobcioub  in  a  vat^ne  indistinct  way 
that  wba.t  thej  were  doiu^  filled  up  their  hearts 
and  livEe  and  aatiafied  their  whole  notions.  Very 
different  'this  fi^>m  the  restless  struggle  of  Miched 
Angelo  and  the  great  Italians  to  expreaa  some- 
tlung  hig'her  than  themselves,  bat  nevertheless  a 
process  which  produced  art  absolutely  complete 
and  beautiful  in  ita  veiy  limited  sphere.  Take, 
for  example,  No.  2  in  this  exhibitdon,  a  small  box 
in  the  ehape  of  a  Japaneae  drum,  only  3^  inchee 
in  diameter,  in  gold  lacqaer,  and  yet  probably  the 
very  hiaheat  specimen  01  art  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion. The  very  texture  is  something  marrelloua, 
posseasiiis'  all  the  firmness  and  decision  of  the 
mott  highly  polished  metal  with  all  the  soflneee 
and  sympathetic  tenderness  of  the  finest  grained 
wood.  Ine  lid  has  two  repreaentationa  of  the  Ad-Ao, 
the  sacred  bird  of  Japan,  and  so  for  as  'we  recollect 
the  only  mythical  animal  from  which  the  element 
of  the  KToteeque  ia  entirely  absent.  It  is  treated 
here  with  a  freedom  and  delicacy  and  yet  dignity 
which  the  amallnegs  of  the  object  is  apt  to  cause 
to  be  overlooked.  The  inside  of  the  lid  has  a  hen 
and  chickens  in  raised  lacquer,  which  combines  a 
most  loTJng  study  of  nature  with  a  certain  statu- 
esque feeling  that  gives  a  aingular  amount  of 
dignity  for  the  smallnesa  of  the  object.  This 
peculiarly  sympathetic  appreciation  and  treatment 
of  birds,  ajid  also  of  plants,  may  be  stndied  in 
many  specimens  here,  e.g.,  the  reading~desk,  No. 
%,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
[dante  which  ornament  its  base  ;  and  a  'wnting-box 
open  the  lid  of  whfch  is  represented  a  horse  tied 
to  B  tree  avd  tiring  to  drink  out  of  a  river,  the 
CoiDpoeition  and  expression  of  which  are  excellent, 
though  it  is  rare  for  the  Japanese  to  he  partdculnrly 
RMtssful  in  any  thing  above  birds  and  plants, 
^e  feeling  for  landscape,  however,  is  very  deeply 
implaiited  in  the  Japanese  mind,  and  though  there 
does  net  seem  to  be  much  room  for  its  develop- 
meot  in  lacquer  wore,  it  may  he  distinctly  traced 
in  the  lid  of  another  ivriting-boi,  where  a  quick- 
silver fall  is  arranged  to  turn  a  mill,  aftOT  the 
manner  of  sand  toys.  The  feeling  for  colour, 
which  is  perhaps  the  distinctive  note  of  Japanese 
art,  is  more  lelt  in  the  simpler  than  in  the 
more  ambitious  attempts.  Nothing,  for  example, 
more  tender  and  dreamy  in  colour  could  be  ima- 
jrined  than  a  little  round  box  contsinin^  three 
&n-shaped  boxes  of  different  tints,  'while  the 
superb  cabinet.  No.  ISS,  the  moat  ambitioua  of  all 
pieces  here,  is  neither  in  ornamentation  nor  colour 
so  satiafactory  as  minor  pieces.  Nevertheless,  in 
Tariety,  richness,  and  everything  but  harmony  of 
feeling  end  treatment,  it  is  unsiupaseed,  and  as  a 
study  of  the  various  methods  of  lacquer  is  pro- 
bably unique.  "Die  sweetmeat  boxes,  Nos.  87  and 
95,  in  the  pure  metallic  lacquer,  are  well  worth 
study  both  for  their  texture  and  the  treatment 
of  tbeir  subjects.  One  is  a  awan,  and  the  other  a 
pear-shaped  fruit  with  leaves  raised  upon  the  su)^ 
lue :  both  of  them  show  a  keen  feeling  for  nature, 
together  with  the  instinctive  taste  which  made 
the  artist  convsntionalise  the  subject  sufficiently 


to  prevent  the  naturalism  from  bmng  ofiensively 
obtrusiTe.  We  should  like  to  direct  attention  to 
one  great  charm  of  fine  lacquer,  the  combined  im- 
preeaion  of  lightness  and  el^^ance -with  permanence 
that  it  gives.  Here  is  a  teapot  formed  to  stand 
the  test  of  hot  vrater,  while  many  of  the  older 
specimens  ate  quite  fresh  looking,  and  as  if  done 
yesterday  instead  of  300  years  ago.  The  variety 
of  the  forms  and  resources  of  lacqi  '   ^ 

appreciated  except  after ■ — •■' 


of  a  collec- 


tion like  the  present,  which  contains  212  objects, 
hardly  one  of^  which  ia  not  a  typical  specimen. 
We  have  not  alluded  to  the  wonderful  use  mode 
of  gold  and  lulver  dusting  as  shading  the  rich  red 
ground  which,  however,  is  one  of  the  common 
grounds  of  Japan  lacquer  next  to  the  black, 
because  theee  are  famihar  to  all,  but  any  one  who 
would  learn  how  time,  patience  and  feeling  can 
produce  art  perfect  in  itself  out  of  mateiials  appa~ 
rently  hopelessly  commonplace,  haa  only  to 
compare  the  masterpieces  of  this  collection  'with 
the  sO'KaJled  japanned  trays  of  Birmingham  to 
feel  what  an  immeasurable  gulf  lies  between  art 
and  manufiicture.  P.  H.  Ratobosb. 


IHB  SRAHD  FBTZEB  OF  BOHE. 

Full:  Ang.  1,1870. 
Thb  works  of  those  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
and  engravers  who  competed  for  Uie  Roman 
prize — the  prize  which  means  a  four  years'  resi- 
dence in  Rome  in  the  Villa  Medicis — have  been 
on  view  this  week  in  the  exhibition  galleriee  of 
the  Ecole  dee  Besnx-Arta. 

This  State  iustitntlon  wants  complete  reor- 
ganising to  meet  the  wante  of  the  new  eodel^— ' 
wants  essentiallv  different  from  those  of  the  society 
which  founded  it.  Under  the  Empire,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  M.  Viollet  le  Buc,  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  introduce  certain  reforms  which  un- 
fortunately hod  the  fault  of  not  being  suf- 
ficiently radical.  One  by  one  the  "  InaUtut "  has 
resumed  all  the  privileges  whence  its  power  was 
derived — privilra^  which,  for  the  public  good, 
an  attempt  had  been  mode  to  take  away.  We  are 
convinced  now  that  this  inatitution  of  the  prize 
of  Rome  is  fatal  to  the  general  progress  of  French 
painting  by  robbing  it  of  all  oruinali^  and  bold- 
ness ;  tnat  it  is  fatal,  too,  to  the  stuuents  whom 
it  profeeses  to  protect,  by  leaving  them,  whan 
the  four  years  in  Rome  are  over,  with  an  educa- 
tion answering  to  none  of  our  modem  require- 
ments, and  with  a  piide  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  limit  themselvee  to  secondary 
works,  and  in  consequence  forces  them  to  live  by 
solicitetions  to  the  Mioiaters  at  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  moral  dimity. 

Does  the  State  im^ne  that  High  Art,  as  the 
profeesors  of  aesthetics  call  it,  can  be  upheld  by 
such  means  F  It  is  playing  with  words.  This 
High  Art  signifies  the  perpetuation  of  certain 
recipes  for  treatment  and  the  choice  of  certain 
ibjects  which  have  nothing  U  do  with  either 


"A.S. 


conception  or  true  rendering.  For  the  lost 
fifty  years  all  our  great  artists — great  whether  as 
regards  their  personal  feeling  for  art,  their  techni- 
cal education,  or  their  Intimate  influence  on 
their  pupils  and  on  the  public — have  been  hostile 
to  the  Roman  scbou).  G^ncault,  who  broke  with 
the  school  of  Raphael  by  seeking  movement  is  the 
action  of  the  muscles ;  Decamps,  who  sought 
light ;  Delacroix,  who  represented  the 
of  intellectual  passion  by  means  of  colour 
lervouB  expression ;  Millet,  who  in  the  paint- 
ing of  peasant-life  drew  out  the  profound  and 
healthy  poetry  of  the  country  ana  the  fields; 
Daunuer,  one  of  the  greatest  draughtsmen  that 
ever  lived ;  Barye,  whose  animals  are  modelled 
with  that  same  wild,  severe  grandeur  which 
characterises  the  Sibyls  of  Michel  Angelo;  Cour- 
bet,  who  led  artists  back  to  the  sober  powerful 
colouring  of  the  early  Flemish  school,  and  whoee 
Enttfremait  d  Omani  is  one  of  the  greatest  pic- 
tures of  contemporaiy  history ;  there  is  great  csuse 
tor  regret  that  this  work,  o'wing  to  indolence  of 


mind,  has  latelv  been  auspHided.  But  besidee  theae 
and  others  in  tlie  same  category,  whom  I  have  not 
mentioned,  there  is  our  great  aohool  of  landso^ifr- 
painters  which  h^m,  intlie  year  1826,  to  auoceed 

Sirs;  Paul  Euet,  Theodore  Bonsaean,  OotoL 
ese  men  were  poete,  whose  earnest  passionate 
songs  could  never  have  had  ^leir  origin  or  found 
an  echo  in  the  cold  sombre  galleries  ofan  Academy. 
They  carried  on  their  work  in  the  wide  green  fields, 
respecUng  the  genius  of  the  old  masters,  but  vunly 
seeWg  in  the  rales  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  the  satyrs,  the  nsiods,  the  Adonises  and 
Narcjsaaaee,  who  had  been  transferred,  by  an  un- 
lucky process  of  reversal,  from  books  to  canvas. 
But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  on  a  question  that  is 
gradually  finding  ita  own  soiution.  The  public 
mind,  no  lon^r  so  enslaved  by  tradition  and  vic- 
timised by  big  words,  will  very  soon  be  able  to 
form  a  sound  opinion  'with  regard  to  these  insti- 
tutioDS,  institutions  which  will  very  shortly  be  like 
those  stately  ships  which  have  been  pronounced  nn- 
seaworthy,  and  converted,  out  of  pity  and  reaped, 
into  hospitals  for  the  sict.  It  haa  shown  great 
judgment  this  year  as  regarda  the  painti^  and 
sculpture  of  the  competitors  for  the  [Oize  of  £)me, 
in  rightly  appreciating  the  weakness  of  the  one 
and  the  strength  of  the  other. 

The  subject  given  to  paint  was  the  Annuncior- 
tion  to  the  Shepherds,  a  rather  absurd  subject  in 
that  the  student  was  obliged  to  give  the  angel- 
messenger  natural  human  proportions,  and  make 
him  the  luminous  point  which,  like  a  Japanese 
paper  lantern,  lights  up  the  shepherds  with  their 
sheep  and  d<^.  Angels  are  very  much  out  of 
&sluon  now.  Thmr  place  b  in  churches  and 
chapels,  where  mystic  souls  that  have  been 
wounded  by  the  briars  of  the  world  derive  a  vague 
kind  of  distmction  from  the  paintings  that  bi^ak 
the  monotony  of  the  walls.  Why  set  young  men 
such  a  subject  to  joint,  who  live  in  continued 
tite~i-Ut», fiithex  with  the  antique  stetues  which 
are  free  from  all  mysticism,  or  with  models  of 
real  flesh  and  blood  P  In  these  days^  even  when 
science  has  failed  to  shake  a  man's  religious  belief, 
it  keeps  his  podtive  and  reasoning  spirit  on  its 
guard  ag^st  everything  that  wears  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  miracle  ;  how  could  the  modem 
man  accept  these  sexlees  beings  with  their  large 

But  'wa  'will  pass  over  this  subject.  It  will  be 
long  before  people  'will  venture  to  acknowledge 
that  art  is  one  of  the  highest  fimctione  of  the 

human  mind,  that  it  mnst  harmonise  'with  the 
existing  average  of  general  instruction,  and  give 
up  all  eubjecte  that  are  purely  conventional,  in 
order  to  serve  the  cause  of  Justice  and  Truth,  and 
that  it  'will  lose  all  influence  in  the  world  unless 
it  cease  to  be  a  mere  source  of  distraction  con- 
fined to  the  idle  classes.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  is  no  subject  that  an  artist  cannot  render  ini- 

Cressive,  and,  in  conseq^uence,  useful.  Rembrandt 
as  treated  the  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds,  but 
Avith  what  a  profound  sense  of  the  proprieties  I 
Great  importance  is  given  to  the  landscape,  so  that 
we  are  in  a  centre  in  which,  for  the  beings  that 
inhabit  it,  miracles  are  rendered  acceptable.  The 
luminous  apparition  ha  haa  placed  above,  to  a 
comer  of  the  picture,  and  thus  the  fright  of  the 
shepherds,  surprised  in  their  sleep  by  the  sudden 
radiance,  recalls  a  phenomenon  which  we  have 
witnesaed  ourselves  a  thouaand  times,  not  without 
reverie,  the  trail  of  a  meteor  across  the  blue  shy. 
Who  ImowBwhether,  left  to  himself,  in  the  silence 
of  meditation,  one  of  these  students  mieht  not 
also  have  had  some  new  inspiration  P  But  not 
in  the  dungeon  called  ia  lo^e,  before  a  canvas  of 
a  fixed  size,  above  all,  with  the  dread  of  the  final 
judgment  of  the  profeaaois  hanging  over  him  I 
M.  Cabanel  has  triumphed.   The  three  laursatea 


ceiling  painted  by 
M.  Cabanel — its  subject  the  Triom^ie  de  Flore, 
has  just  been  placed  above  the  grand  staircase 
leading  to  the  geographical  exhibition.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  a  composition  more  empty,  drawing 
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mon  initetiag,  colour  mora  beJde,  Mid  types 
mm*  ricUj. 

ItbtiisnohealtliyBrtof theEmpin.  Foetawith 
Ihiliiil  wjf  iMiliiiiit  III  the  middle  of  theii cheeks: 
dninitiaB,  who  are  girla  with  painted  lace*  and 
ijtd  jellow  hsit,  pcper  flovus  and  Cupids  like 
tOTbladden blown  out  mi  a  Jete-dAV. 

Sat  to  retain  t«  the  ochool.  The  fnand  piize 
bu  been  awudad  to  M.  L.  F,  Oomerre,  bcm 
I860,  in  IWh>n,  D^artement  du  Nord.  The 
MCond  giand  price,  No.  1,  to  M.  T,  Bastieu,  bom 
1868,  in  Damvilliere  (Nord).  M.  Butien  dia- 
tjnguebed  himgelf  at  the  last  Salons  under  the 
name  of  Bastirai  Lepage.  He  exhibited  an  ad- 
mirable portnut  of  an  ddman  sitting  in  a  garden, 
two  jHUt  aco,  aod  this  year  a  portiait  of  a  young 
frid  m  the  tuces  of  a  eammunioant,  irhit«  mnalin, 
that  IB  to  say.  He  is  an  artist  of  great  promise 
who  wiU  gain  strength  hj  the  stady  of  the 
Hemieb  maaters,  whoaa  nnir  sentiment  he  appears 
to  imdentand.  Eresybody  agrees  in  congratulat- 
ing him  on  his  want  of  buocsbs  in  the  competi- 
tion. He  could  not  have  leamt  aaythuiig  in 
Home  suitable  to  his  temperament  He  is  already 
innVT"g  money.  He  would  have  come  bach  vain 
and  miserable  at  the  end  of  the  four  yeare,  to  find 
himself  fo^ott«n. 

U.  Bellonger  has  received  the  second  grand 
priie,  No.  2.  Though  ffir  less  gifted  than  the 
former,  he  has  sJieady  made  his  mark  at  the  Salon 
by  a  figure  of  Abel,  which  has  just  been  completed 
for  the  Muede  du  Luxembourg,  at  the  euggestion 
of  the  Higher  Committee,  recently  appointed  to 
the  Minis  try  of  the  Beaux  Arts. 

The  sculpture  ia  in  every  respect  immeasurably 
superior.  Moieover,  the  subject  choeeu  was  ez- 
tsWely  fine— Homer,  accompanied  by  bis  young 
guide,  singing  bis  poems  in  one  of  the  towns 
of  Qieece.  I  have  already  told  you,  in  woak- 
ing  of  the  Salon,  how  superior  our  Bculptors 
are  to  our  painters  just  now,  both  as  regards 
knowledge  and  thought.  This  is  equally  tbe 
case  with  the  pupils  of  the  school ;  and  the  reason 
is  this — sculpture  demands  incessant  study  of  the 
model,  and  reflection  before  deciding  on  a  com- 
position,  its  etuembh  and  detiuL 

Of  the  ten  who  came  np  for  competdtdon  two  or 
three  only  were  notably  inferior  to  their  rivals, 
and  even  ibej  were  thorough  mesters  of  their  trade. 
The  grand  prize  has  been  awarded  to  H.  D.  T. 
R  Huguea,  bom  in  MarseiUes,  1849,  a  pupil  of 
MM.  Bumont  and  Bonnassieux.  Hia  Homer  is 
declajmioe  rather  than  singing,  for  his  lyre  hangs 
mute  on  nis  left  thigh.  M.  Huguea,  a  pupil 
who  is  eepecielly  distinguiebed  for  hia  taste  and 
technical  knowledge,  has  been  rewarded. 

The  second  grand  prize.  No.  l,haa  been  assigned 
to  M.  J.  Ferrin,  bom  in  Lyons,  1847,  a  pupil  of 
M,  Dumont.  He  has  more  feeling  than  the 
former.  The  heads  of  his  persona^  are  full  of 
expresuon.  The  young  guide  sitting  on  the 
ground  between  the  old  poet's  knees  holding  out 
the  sebilla  (wooden  bowl)  has  been  greatly  praised. 
Beliind,  a  young-  girl  leaning  on  on  um  and  some 
other  personages  are  very  well  grouped. 

The  second  grand  prize.  No.  2,  to  M.  L.  Fagel, 
a  pupil  of  M.  Cavalier.  Ilis  vrork,  as  that  of 
almost  all  the  others,  has  some  excellent  points. 

The  prizes  for  medal  and  gem  engraving  have 
be^  swarded  as  follows : — The  first  grand  prize, 
M.  L.  0.  Eoly,  bom  in  Paris,  1848,  pupil  of  MM. 
Pouacanue  and  Dumont ;  second  grand  prize, 
M.  K.  A.  J.  Patey,  bom  in  1855,  pupil  rf  MM. 
Chaphun,  Jonflroy  and  Ch^u. 

Finally,  the  prizee  for  architecture  as  follows ; 
the  subject  being  "  Un  Palais  de  Justice  pour 
Paris."  Grand  prize,  M.  E.  J.  B.  Paulin,  bom  in 
Paris,  1848,  pupil  of  MM.  Paccard,  Vaudoyer  and 
Oinain.  Second  grand  prize.  No.  1,  M.  J.  Br^as- 
ion,  born  in  l>Tone,  18^,  pupil  of  MM.  Questel 
and  Pascal,  (ilnnd  prize.  No.  2,  M.  P.  Blondel, 
bom  in  BelleviUe,  1847,  pupil  of  M.  Baumet. 
(^niia  competition,  also,  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  better  tnan  that  of  former  years,  1  speak  of  it 
in  geomd  terms  only,  as  otherwise  I  should  have 


to  go  into  too  many  technioal  details,  aad  also, 
becwm  these  oompetiUoas  of  impiorised  sad  im- 
pntcticable  architecture  are  only  more  or  less  tno- 
eesBtiil  indications  of  the  real  prognss  of  tite  art). 
Tho  pupils,  however,  it  most  be  stated,  hove 

S'  ren  np  tna  hideous  xino  doDue  colled  "  le  s^le 
rempire,"  which  bore  too  strong  a  resemblaitce 
in  the  centre  of  a  building  to  the  plated  ^peernae 
which  adors  the  middle  of  the  taUe  at  publk 
dinners.  As  regards  intallectual  work  and  the 
l^omises  it  holds  out,  we  find  that  in  this  exhibi- 
tion which  conaolee  us  for  the  feebleness  of  the 
administtaliTe  painting,  as  seen  in  the  last  Salon, 
Ph.  Bdbie. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Ms.  F.  B.  CASFnnrEB  has  finished  a  fliU-leagth 

porb^t  of  Preeident  Lincoln  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  be  placed  in  the  Albany  capitol.  Linn^ii 
is  here  rntreeented  standing,  with  tbe  emaudpa- 
tion-^trocbmation  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right 
imting  on  a  Bible. 

Tss  Edgar  Pee  monument  in  Baltimore  is  to 
be  completed  in  October. 

A  NIElfOSJUX,  powerfully  ugned,  has  been  pre- 
sented, Boliciting  the  grant  of  a  Civil  List  pension 
to  the  widow  (second  wife)  of  the  late  Mr. 
lUcbord  Burchett,  the  Principal  of  the  Art-train- 
ing School  nt  South  Kensinrton.  Mrs.  Burchett 
is  a  niece  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  ^e  author  of  the  ad- 
mired poem  The  Fcrging  oftht  Anchor. 

Mr.  BiBLOw  is  at  work  npon  tbe  engraving  of 
Mr.  Sant'a  portrait  of  the  Queen  and  some  of  her 
children.  His  plate  of  John  Phillip's  great 
picture  Za  Ginria—*  Spanish  wake — is  now  in  a 
somewhat  advanced  state. 

Ok  the  6th  inst.,  the  distnlnition  of  rewards 


The  medals  were  already  known,  having  been 
published  in  the  course  of  the  exhibition.  The 
official  rewards  are : — -M.  Guillaume,  sculptor, 
director  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  created 
commander  of  the  L^on  of  Honour;  and  M. 
Oarpeaux,  senator,  author  of  the  &mous  group  of 
La  Datae  on  the  facade  of  the  New  Op^«, 
created  officer.  Unfortunately,  M.  Catpeoux  is  in 
a  most  alarming  state  of  healtli.  The  rank  of 
chevalier  has  been  conferred  on  MM.  Onstave 
Moreau,  painter,  whose  greatest  aueceee  b  Ovd^ut 
and  Ou  ^hvnx,  Maxime  Lalanne,  painter  and 
etcher,  and  Edonard  Li&vre,  decorative  designer. 

Thx  works  of  M.  Alphonse  L^ros  are  not  so 
ill  known  in  England  that  they  require  a  brochure, 
pnbliahed,  together  with  three  prints  from  his 
works,  at  fifteen  shillings,  to  bring  them  to  the 
public  mind.  M.  A.  P.  Malassis'a  short  essay  is 
therefore,  we  imagine,  addressed  more  to  Frendi 
than  English  readeis,  though  published  by  Messrs. 
Seelej  as  well  as  by  M.  Bouquette  of  the  Psesage 
ChoiseuL  The  illustretiooa,  or  to  apeak  more 
accurately  the  printo  that  accompany  the  text,  are 
not  quite  adequately  representative  of  M.  Leg^oa'a 
work.  There  ia  a  clever  landscape,  Le  Onip  de 
Veat,  which  distently  recalls  by  the  effect  it  aims 
to  reproduce  one  of  the  beat  knoiwn  of  Rembrandf  s 
kndscapes— rA«  7%ve  Tree*.  There  is  an  etching 
of  alittle  girl's  head,  whichhas  all  the  characteriatics 
of  the  artiat  in  manner,  but  is  necessarily  vety 
limited  in  the  expression  of  feeling.  It  is  at  tbe 
same  time  admirably  simple  and  truthful.  We 
could  wish,  however,  that  in  a  little  portfolio,  like 
the  present,  devoted  especially  to  the  exposition 
of  M.  Leeros's  talent,  the  artist  had  been  ro- 
preeented  by  one  of  his  more  important  groups : 
one  of  the  many  uroups  he  has  given  us,  of  pladd 
scholars  sitting  hushed  in  a  chiuch,  or  monks  tell- 
ing beads,  or  artisans  mending  utensils— this  or 
that  scene  of  tranquil  and  lonely  life,  in  church  or 
village  street,  which  the  artist  has  so  often  re- 
presented.    M.  Malasais  observes : — 

"Qaelqne  haute  id^  qu'on    as    pniise    fklre  en 


Feoom  da  M.  Alpbousi  Legna  -gu  oalks  is  mi  ptia. 
tares  diMiminin  dans  lea  mnate  de  Psrii  et  <U  li 

fovinc*  au  Luxembourg,  k  Dijon,  k  Trnas,  i  lill», 
Alenfon,  a  Avnachea;  et  pot  lee  deal  toilM  da  Sala 
da  cette  annte,  elle  est  foro&nent  an  daesaiu  d»  we 
mirite:  diji  la  pins  importanto  part  da  I'lrttTwii 
I'aniste  est  en  Angjelerrs  dans  desoolloctionB  pattie*- 
likeedifflstlameBtoboidables.  CommecntuiiBm^tia 
sDciens  doot  i!  eat  luperfla  de  dtei  lea  noma  gtarisi:^ 
il  se  peat  t*n  pMnemaot  apprMi  qne  chei  Is  pmpk 
hoa|Htalier  et  gtejeeox  oA  le  retisaoent  dtMnmii 
taut  ds  lieoB  de  gtadtuda  et  d'aSbction.  Set  reues 
intwmittMts  1  dob  e^eaitioBa  nooa  toecbent  et  aou 
cbarmoDt,  mais  le  dAveloppemeat  de  sen  talent  jat 
dea  teavaus  de  toatu  sona*  aat  un  ^cetoek  [«dl 
poor  HODS." 

M.  MalMsia  has  evitaitly  aet  fatii  with  md 
will  and  enthMM—a  on  tka  mimfmm  of  t^6^ 
the  woric  of  M.  Legroe  known  and  vabMi  ii 
Fntnca.  Theaitiat,itmaybeadded,wasraoeatlT 
in  Paris,  painting  a  piutrait  of  U.  QombeU*. 

Ths  Academy  of  Scknees  in  Yitma  enterlwn, 
BO  it  is  re^Mxted,  the  laudaUe  intention  of  eoUeeti^ 
all  t^  mommienlal  haniiiiUei  of  antiquity  iobi 
one  work.  A  Uigeantiqnarimat^niadeonlliii 
prinoiplB  by  Trenteeosky  has  been  extant  foriow 
years,  bnt  onty  impeilectly  falfile  tbe  Ieq^^i^ 
mcnts  of  modem  aeienee  in  this  tmpratantbU 
of  investigation.  Apronot  of  tbe  oontempM 
collection,  a  corre^ondant  of  the  A'ewe  ?nk 
PrtMt  mentions  havmg,  in  tJie  ancient  Aqdlnt, 
met  with  monnmental  relics  differing  fma 
any  known  specimens  of  the  kind ;  and  gira  tin 
following  particufawB  of  the  monumental  wwi 
still  to  De  seen  in  the  modem  towa.  Hsriof 
premised  that  the  Roman  custom  of  coUectiif 
the  reeidttiim  of  tiie  burnt  oorpees  in  glas  jin 
^aeed  within  rough  stone  nfns  of  aaifcM 
shape,  prevailed  in  Aqujteia,  oar  authori^  ><am 
that,  on  arriving  in  the  modern  town,  be  i* 
served  a  number  of  these  tub-shaped  aw  ju^ 
shaped  indestructible  stone  ums  walled  itte  (k 
outside  of  the  hoQsee  or  distributed  about  Ik  wills 
enclosing  courts  uid  gardens.  Bometimes,  bn 
lees  frequently,  the  urns  eo  let  into  walls  sKinale 
of  common  marble.  "  I  saw  one  of  theee,'  triW 
t^ia  eoiieupondent 

"at  the  house  of  Uonari,  since  deceased,  where  I  v« 
not  a  little  sarprise  J  to  find  the  lid  adorned  on  bmli 
sidea  with  werk  in  relirf,  and  a  Meduw  iiad  nij  ' 
carefully  executed  on  lbs  upper  nde  ;  vliile  oe  ibc 
inner  aide  of  the  aime  lid,  thertfbre  immediUelj  ■if 
the  ashea  preeerved  within,  appeared  the  yoathfal  f«a 
of  a  Faoa,  with  a  flaming  tordi  in  one  band,  avd  i> 
the  other  a  bawl  full  of  fruit,  dancing  io  hoiomrf 
his  tutelary  divinity  Bionysoe  ;  both  extremely  v^ 
executed  ritieei,  apparently  dating  &om  the  time  i 
the  Empamc  Hadrian.  My  attention  being  tuweJis 
this  direction,  I  fonnd  in  Uie  a<^oiniug  monialeit  > 
second  lid  of  the  same  common  marble,  less  delic&t«lf 
executed,  but  wrought  with  groat  boldnete  tnA  ca- 
taint^,  with  a  Medusa  head  on  the  upper  aide,  snJ  ' 
Faun's  head  on  the  tDBide." 
The  writer  adds,  that  he  also  obtained  one  of  tb 
so-called  toar-bottles,  used  at  Roman  funetab  » 
contain  perfumed  liquids,  and  thrown  od  the 
ftmeral  t^,  and  that  this  i«oeptacIe  of  coaunco 
green  glass  also  bore  on  each  of  its  flat  Burfiu^  tiie 
partiallT  raised  impreea  of  a  head,  one  that  of  ■ 
Faun,  tbe  other  that  of  a  maenad,  both  having  tl>« 
cloeest  connexion  wi^  tiie  eulttu  of  the  venwateii 
DionysOB. 

Tsi  cit^  of  Odanae  has  erected  a  monumoit  t» 
Nial  Mgtbiaa  Petersen,  the  eminent  historian  sm 
phikdogwt,  who  was  bom  tluM  in  1791.  Ontbe 
stone  is  engraved  a  short  pomn  by  (hri  Plcng, 

Ik  a  letter  to  the  CVon^ue  from  Atheni  it  i> 
stated  that  the  demolition  of  tbe  Frank  to"« 
constmrted  on  tbe  south  wing  of  the  Pmi^I* 
bsa  already  commenced.  Ibu  demolition  will 
restore  the  monument  of  Mneracles  to  its  "^^ 
proportions  and  harmony  of  form.  It  ie  al»  JT 
posed  that  numerous  inscriptions  will  be  foow  " 
the  maaonry  of  the  tower. 

A  WIDOW  lady  named  Chandewgaea,  baa  "^ 
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•MKtWa  V  ker  wiB, 'Atto^ 
MS^  a^  of  £,mO  Wia,i 
^ifa  .Awaftww  dw  BoM-Ajto,  fertiw  pnpOM 
tf  aMkUw  •  young  Mdiutect  Ia  Beade  toe  twn 
-BB  SB  ^^  ukd  finuli  Ua  dadiM.  IHte  Aoa- 
«^n  liBve  jDBt  dedded  tlie  ctniditioBs  of  Uie 
ediaWrdiip.  DwdTe  atudooU  duweu  after  a 
pvSmiiMiy  examinstion  "wQt  be  admitted  to  the 
eumueUlioii,  wiich  wHl  be  held  from  Noremher  8 
to  Norember  13.  Tbe  miraid  iriD  be  on  the  WOi 
<tf  tha  Kontt,  Hid  t^  deeigie  exiiifaited  i«  the 
17tli.     Tie  compolittDn  ^rill  take  fiaat  ewsey  t*Ki 


ifac  iltf*  on  Oorot 
■t  tAc  aTwwi  pahlie  meeCnff  of  tlui  Aixdlivue  d8A 
BeMox-Arta  to  he  hald  m  August  14, 

T<a  official  liat  of  the  petWM  boagfet  at  tha 
g-'—  this  jeu  bf  the  Froich  Govanuueot  ia  ■■ 
tcBotni — ^M,  ^CwuiUeBeUangeT;  7aBuir,  b j 
£^lmel ;  Leda,  Dj  Courtat:  A  Landtcm,  by 
Btx^gtuA^-,  A  Nikads,  W  MenBer;  A  Mght  m 
^ptenher,  by  Eugtee  Uaason ;  Armour,  bj  Vol- 
kn ;   7%e  .Kw  i^  £ceeuiwii  a(  Roma,  by  Bantu ; 

rfci  Jtoiii wninrfioii  r/  Tfnfttrf  Ota  i^MW,  br  J. 

F.  I^ucBB  j  ud  the  PDrtwit  «f  •  Okild,  ^  (Wo- 
tHDuxaaL    These  worhainU^uit^beiuaeedin 

^kn  LoXBDlbCMUg'. 

M.  ABKun  OAHirftn,  ■  diatitig:mriied  Fiench 
liBuVrrr*  J"  "*"!  hae  jort  {nddiabed  a  ti»atiae  on 
pfl^tigg  m  water^olouiB  (Trmli  iA^umreUe), 
vhich  is  woat  hiffhly  roohen  of  by  Flench  entice  aa 
h»ng  extnanelyiucid  in  ita  instrnctdonfi  and  full  of 
uaefiil  detail.  Even  thoee  'who  reckon  tiienwdTeH 
duron^ily  aeqnaiirted  -with  Ae  ut  are  tolardily 
■ma  to  iod  Duch  that  ia  urw  and  «i^pd  -to  ^em 
in  thv  <rigiiiBl  woA,  while  to  IwguMn  it  ia 
atf  to  In  of  the  gMstect  lerviee.  It  ia  puhliahAd 
if  iOL  Ch.  fowaBl  at  fila,  as  «  laige  ootaTO 
Tolna^  in  a  iomewhat  expenaive  fcxm.  It* 
nMmnmnii  iUjiBtntioiu  hj  the  author  nmhe  it  in- 
deed M  much  of  m  art  );;Lft-book  w  a  dnijilB  work 
ofivtnietion.  Probably  itTrill  he  naed  aa  a  priie 
hxik  ia  Hx  French  schools  of  dceign. 

Tei  BiiBBeldarf  school  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
iartingnished  repweentatives  by  the  recent  dMth 
of  Jceeph  Fay,  who  hdonged  to  the  meond  gene- 
nlicn  of  Biueeldorf  paintcn.  *^,  iriio  wm  bom 
St  ODk^,  in  1613,  amd^Ao  entned  the  Academy 
m  1B38,  iiBde  hoa  fint  gMOt  iwA  hg  the  exhibi- 
tkn,  vi  1888,  of  his  £am»<m  <md  Ddilai,  which, 
■Ithangh  b^diig  nnmiatabmble  evidence  of  the 
Shadow  manner,  showed  con^derable  originaUty 
m  itB  ccJourinc.  This  picture,  which  is  now  in 
the  Colt^ne  mnionni,  was  soon  followed  by  bis 
CUepatra,  conceived  in  a  einute  bnt  perhape 
HnnrhBt  mora  delioately  raaumolvted  Htyle. 
ffit  sKC^Bfiil  Bompelitaoii,  in  1640,  ftr  the  com- 
mrnnn  of  paantinK-  part  of  ^te  freeeoee  for  the 
Town  Hril,  Elberfeld,  brought  him  still  more  pre- 
auoeotly  into  notice,  and  hia  admirable  eiecntion 
for  this  work  of  ft  fiieze,  representing  .the  mythical 


^  Tip  Ms  Btndio  til]  the  completion  of  hie 
These  l&wooes  have  nnfortunatelj  been  aUowed, 
&om  want  of  praper  care,  to  &11  into  dsoay,  bat 
his  nrtoov  abll  exist,  and  teetiiy  to  the  justice 
of  the  Insh  oinnion  entartuned  of  the  coaijuwi- 
tim.  hL  l»tar  WQtka,  in  which  he  has  depicted 
charactMistic  Hcenee  of  Italian  life,  show  few 
traces  of  hia  early  IJiiHseldorf  training,  and  are 
conceived  after  the  manner  of  French  painters, 
more  eepecially  Deleroche,  whose  style  he  began 
to  adopt  soon  after  his  vieit  to  Pmis  in  184S. 
Ahhonsh  he  had  es«Md  to  pBiit  king  bafore  his 
linth,  b  eoD^Bited  to  tlw  last  to  inteiest  himself  in 
tks  Biiaaeldorf  Aoadway,  of  which  he  waa  an 
lOive  and  lmii^"g  director. 

Tkb  Moinoh  Soaetj  of  Arte  has  raqueetea  the 
editors  of  local  Genaan  papers  to  pve  ineartion 
to  a  areolar  which  they  have  addressed  gene- 
iB%  to  all  municipal,  eccleaiasticftl,  priTBte,  and 
other  propiietora  or  depoMtariee  of^  pictures  or 
-ither  works  and  objecto  of  ait.     They  wish  to 


make  it  known  that  tb^  will,  free  of  all  ehsave, 
eaose  a  otanpetent  opinion  to  be  given  on  uie 
irenrnneneM,  tme  cha»rter,  and  '^mltties  flf  any 
such  wofks  of  art,  of  which  the  owners  them- 
selves Twey  be  »n»hle  to  fiirm  a  eoiteot  judgment, 
and  the  money-valiie  of  which  thef  desire  te 
know.  By  the«e  raeass  the  Society  hopes  to  con- 
tribute towards  a  more  oorrect  estimate  of  srtis- 
tie  end  historical  remains,  and  to  enalde  severe 
and  buyers  to  form  a  jntit  t^ipraciation  of  the 
Bwnetwy  wortii  of  eucfa  objects. 

Wx  lean  that  the  Bmssele  Museom  of  Fic- 
tmee,  which  bad  long  been  cloBed  for  repairs, 
is  sow  agiia  opened  to  the  public.  The  di^rent 
KaUeriee  hare  all  been  newly  decorated,  the 
Bghting  has  undergone  various  improvements, 
and  the  picturee  have  been  lehung  with  nmny 
beBefi(»al  alteiationa.  The  Brussels  collection  has 
rather  aafiered  &om  its  proximity  to  the  more 
famous  Antwerp  gallery ;  but  if  it  does  not  pos- 
aeaa  ao  majiy  chefs  d'tcuiira  as  the  latter,  it  aur- 
paases  it  in  the  larger  number  of  pictures  be- 
longing  to  every  school  of  painting. 


THE  STAQB. 

A  PHRPOKUABCE  given  only  for  a  sin^e  evening — 
a  perfwinance,  moreover,  of  a  piece  entirely 
familiar  to  playgoers — hardly  demands  lengthened 
notice,  but  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  representation  of 
Pauline  in  the  Lady  of  I^feni,  at  the  Princess's 
'Theatre,  was,  undoubtedly,  about  the  best  piece 
of  acting  that  could  be  seen  in  London  on  Satur- 
day night :  and  thia,  at  all  events,  may  be  briefly 
said  a  week  after  the  evening  of  the  performance, 
l?or  was  MisB  Terrv  inadequately  aupportad  bj 
the  Olaude  Melnotte  of  Mr.  G(«h1an.  Mr. 
GogUan  has  many  natural  gifts  of  voice  and 
parson  fitting  him  for  the  part,  and  in  the  Lady  of 
LycHw,  as  in  Money,  he  has  done  much  to  diap^ 
toe  idett  wthich  Us  t^ylock  gave  one,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  •ameetness  and  passion.  Towards 
the  Isst  put  of  Monau — in  which  the  writer  of 
these  lines  saw  Mr.  Coghlan  on  the  dav  of  its 
final  representation  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's — 
the  actor,  who  had  throughout  been  pleasant  and 
natnial,  found  tones  and  gestures  of  real  eamest- 
oess  and  ngnificanee.  Hjs  Claude  Mebiott«,  on 
SatnrdaT,  was  not  unworthy  of  his  Alfred  Evelyn 
of  the  mght  before.  Both  were  creditable  perform- 
ances in  perte  which  the  traditions  and  convention- 
alities of  the  stage  will  continue  to  keen  popular, 
though  they  have  little  to  aay  to  us  to-oay.  But 
Sliae  Ter^  aa  Pauline  was  more  than  creditable. 
A  better  Pauline  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine, 
^e,  like  Mr.  Coghlan — but  in  a  greater  degree — 
has  natnral  gifts  ti  fit  her  for  the  part  ahe 
assumed.  Bhe  hsa  loamed  to  use  these  with  the 
utmost  effect ;  to  preserve  simplicity  with  grace, 
passion  with  gentkness.  As  a  figure  on  the  stage, 
she  ia,  from  her  first  movament  to  her  last,  entirely 
picturesque.  But  she  is  very  much  mora  than 
that,  for  she  gives  reality  to  what  in  the  hands  of 
most  of  our  actreasee  seema  but  artificial 


Ana 


«,  of  feeling,  of  conviction, 
and  her  individual  thought, 


■sin  allheTiitter>noes,andher  individual  thought, 
upon  the  DteatBres  of  the  atoKe  ahe  pieaents,  gains 
full  efiectbylong  stage  knowledge  and  experience. 
With  many  actreaaeB  stage  knowledge  and  es:peii- 
ence  ore  used  lis  substitutes  for  original  thought; 
with  Miss  Terrv  they  are  used  as  aiiu  to  its  expres- 
sion. In  the  indy  of  Lymi,  as  in  Money,  Miss 
Ellen  Twiy  takes  by  her  raoent  performances  a 
place  which  has  been  vacant, 

Mb,  Qeor&e  Risnom  finished  his  engagement 
at  the  Queen's  Theatre  on  Sstotday.  He  had  ap- 
pewed,  towarda  the  end  of  the  week,  as  Bomeo, 
aided  by  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  ss  Juliet  Miss 
Cavendish  is — as  times  go — a  brilUaut  actress  of 
comedy,  and  a  judicious  actress  of  tragedy.  The 
abandonment  of  her  Juliet  in  the  balcony  scene, 
is  a  thing  well  executed,  but  her  performance,  as 
a  whole — though  certainly  carefully  studied  and 
elegant— is  not  to  be  accepted  as  thoroughly  satis- 


1  English  stage.      She 


hototy.  Mr.  George  Bignirfd'a  Borneo  is  pn>- 
nomiced  by  a  pr^esnonal  jonrnal  to  have  "  de. 
lif^ted  his  o^nircrs  and  Wl  -wishers,"  I%at 
aiay,  indeed,  have  been  so. 

A  FUBLic  poBubly  lees  severe  and  exalted  than 
that  which  Bssemh^  at  the  Queen's  to  be  de- 
lighted wi&  the  Borneo  of  Mr.  Oeo^  Bignold, 
Ethered  at  the  Op^  Comique  on  Saturday  to 
ar  the  familiar  strains  of  Madame  Attgot. 
Mdllo.Oom^eD'Anli*— the  Lange  of  Ihe  e 
ivg — w*a  the  firet  rep  '   " 

t4iat  (diaraoter   upon  ^ 

remuns  undoubtedly  its  most  Generally  attradive. 
TheClaiHrtte  of  l^evening — Mdme,  Pauline  Hi t& 
— was  playioB  her  part  for  the  first  time.  She 
ainga,  aa  has  London  knows,  with  charm  and 
skm,  and  will  learn,  it  may  be  hoped,  -to  give 
variety  to  her  acting.  Mr.  Beverley  wm  Aiige 
Pitou,  aa  he  has  been  before.  He,  too,  sings 
better  than  he  acts.  Amaranthe  was  played  by 
Hrs,  J,  F.  Brian.  The  performance  is  Tepested 
every  evening,  and  considering-  the  popularity  of 
l^e  opera  and  ~fte  idle  diaposition  of  audiences 
at  Haa  time  of  the  year  in  London,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  madi  neqnented.  Lecocq's  mnsie  is 
preceded  by  a  new  brce,  which  on  ti)e  first  night 
a  portion  of  the  house  received  witii  an  enthu- 
siaam  not  easily  explained  on  artiatic  grounds. 
It  is  called  Baling  the  FaiKnirile,  and  is  played 
principally  by  Mr.  Gordon,  its  writer,  who  comea 
to  us,  they  say,  witii  some  reputation  acquired  in 
Liverpool. 

Love  and  Sotumr — Mr.  Campbell  Clarke's  var- 
son  of  Dumas'a  Maatiew  Alphome — mth  which 
Mdlle.  Beatrice  will  begin  her  season  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  on  Konday,  is  said  to  be  an  almost 
exact  translation  of  the  great  French  dramatist's 
pky.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  varMOn  of 
that  play  announced  for  performance.  Mrs.  John 
Wood  advertises  her  performance  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  another  vereion  of  Monsieur  Dumas's 

Tee  little  Ghaiin?  Oroas  Theatre  wiU  ro- 
open,  it  is  nnderatood,  before  the  end  cf  tiie 
month. 

Ms.  Jefpbbbok,  the  fiimous  American  aetor, 
whose  S^  Van  Wmkie  charmed  London  pla^oora 
a  good  many  years  ago,  will  reappear  in  tiiat  per- 
formance here  on  November  2. 

The  regular  season  at  the  Haymarhet  begins 
very  early — it  begins,  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
end  of  August.  Mr.  J.  6.  Olarke,  me  American 
comic  actor,  whose  first  marked  successae  in  Eng- 
land were  at  the  Strand,  will  then  appear  in  one 
of  hia  Eamiliar  parts.  A  new  comedy  by  Mr. 
Maddison  Morton  is  said  to  be  ready  for  him,  and 
in  this  also  he  may  be  expected  to  appear  during 
his  engagement  here. 

Mb.  Edward  Terbz  takes  a  benefit  at  the 
Strand  on  Thursday  next,  and  Mr.  B^ron  has 
written  him  a  "  comic  speech  "  to  be  dehvered  OD 
the  occa^oD. 

M.  PrnwN  took  two  benefits  last  -week ;  at  one 
of  which  the  performances  were  in  French  and 
at  the  other  in  Engliah.  With  these  performances 
the  theatre  closed  for  the  season. 

Miss  Ada  Swaitbokoitqh,  of  the  Strand,  being 
seriously  unwell,  her  part  in  Mr.  Byron's  comedv, 

C'  h1  at  the  Strand  theatre  nightly,  is  taken  by 
M.  Qi&id. 

The  Veain-Ohippmdale  company,  which  we 
^ke  of  a  week  or  two  since,  as  one  of  the 
strongest  ever  farmed  for  lepreeentation  in  Ae  pv- 
vinees,  is  now  setting  ofl'  upon  its  tour,  which  for 
the  provinoes'  sake,  aa  well  aa  for  the  company's, 
it  may  be  hoped  will  be  succeeaful. 

Half  the  best  actora  are  out  of  London ;  many 
of  them  engaged  at  the  provincial  theatres ;  aome 
of  them,  liKe  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
Toole,  seeking  rest  in  the  country  or  abroad. 
At  Manchester  last  week,  Mr,  Hare's  company, 
deprived  of  two  of  its  prindpal  members,  Mr,  and 
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iSa.  Eend&l,  were  pU^ing  in  A  Sine  Dayi 
Wimder.  They  ate  at  Liverpool  this  week.  Mrs. 
01uurle«  Vinei  Mjnimw  the  part  played  in  Loodon 
by  tin.  B^endaL  It  ia  understood  that  on  theii 
letora  to  town,  late  in  next  month,  Hie.  Kendal 
will  not  reeume  her  character  in  A  Sme  Dia/i 
Wonder :  bnt  the  can  hardly  UM  to  give  her  aid 
to  the  performance  of  Mr.  Gilhert'a  fiuiy-plaj, 
which  will  be  produced  later  in  the  season. 

Nbtxr  has  there  been  anch  a  season  as  the  pr^- 
MDt  For  the  campugm  of  HtroUing  companies, 
some  of  ihem  very  well  organiaed.  The  columns 
of  the  Era  are  crowded  with  annoimcemente  of 
their  movements,  and  the  theatre  of  nearly  erery 
provinci^  town  b^s  placarda  having  reference  to 
their  TiMts.  The  theatrical  profeBaion  is  a  con- 
serratdre  one,  and  changea  in  its  ways  are  gene- 
rally alow ;  Wt  DO  change  could  have  been  more 
lapid — certainly  none  more  complete — than  that 
which  haa  come,  and  all  within  a  very  few  years, 
over  the  system  of  supplying  count^  playgoers 
wiUi  players  and  plays.  The  "  atock  company  " 
save  here  and  there,  may  almost  be  reclconed 
among  the  things  of  the  past;  and  frequent  variety, 
not  only  of  players  but  plays,  is  afforded  by  the  brief 
eojonms  oftius  and  that  travelling  company.  To 
teU  the  number  of  the  travelling  companies  would 
be  s  difficult  task.  They  exist  for  the  representa- 
tion of  every  kind  of  stage  play  from  Am  you,  Ixke 
It  to  La  Fiiit  da  Madmu  Angot,  and  from  Jane 
Shore  to  Nemetit.  What  harm  the  new  system 
does  to  the  playgoer  it  is  difficult  to  see.  He  is 
stimulated  into  nrequent  playgoing  by  the  variety 
of  entertainment  offered  week  by  week  in  evsiy 
town.  What  barm  it  does  to  the  actor  is  eaaier 
to  observe,  for  if  it  produces  in  a  company  that 
most  deeirable  quality,  a  regard  for  the  aaeiMe, 
and  in  the  given  actor  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
his  part,  such  as,  of  old  time,  a  country  actor 
rare^  poaseased,  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  to  satiety 
and  weariness,  and  it  aeetroya  almost  the  last  of 
•what,  was  left  of  "  schools  of  acting "  in  the 
country.  The  actor  haa  little  indeed  of  oppor- 
tunity for  learning-  various  work,  and  finding  by 
experiment  that  for  which  he  ia  best  fitted.  He 
does  one  and  the  same  thing  up  and  down  the 
oonntry  itiaa  July  to  Decem&r. 

A  pmreioi*  of  about  fifty  pounds  per  annum  hoa 
been  bestowed  on  Monsieur  Edouard  Plouvier,  in 
r«oognition  of  his  services  to  the  public  oa  a 
writer  of  plays. 

Mdlle.  ZrrjtA  BovppAsis  going  to  New  York, 
but  not  until  she  haa  played,  for  probably  100 
nights,  the  character  ahe  ia  about  to  represent  at 
the  Paris  Gaitd. 


the  FtBft  Latxn  to  cross  the  nver,  and  they  n( 
perform  at  the  ThSitre  des  Arta,  long  known 
the  Menus  Plaisire.    The  career  of  the  IdoU  b 
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tween  the  authors,  the  manager, 
and  aharp  letters  were  inteichanged,  and  published 
in  the  papers  at  the  time,  and  very  soon  either 
Udlle.  Rousseil  remgned  her  part,  or  the  authora 
withdrew  thwr  permission  to  her  to  play  it.  The 
Iddle  ia  not  a  piece  made  to  be  popular  with 
aveiyone.  It  ia  undeniably  sensatdonaT,  and  many 
will  agree  with  the  verdict  pronounced  on  it  by 
no  mean  judge  this  week  in  Paris,  He  calls  it  a 
violent  dnuna,  for  the  violence  of  which  there  is  no 
beccnning  reaaon ;  and  saya  that  it  "  proceeds  by 
Mmeraaulta,'  and  that  its  authors  are  careful 
only  that  each  act  ahall  have  one  epileptic  scene. 
Its  story  is  worth  telling  in  the  briefest  way, 
that  we  may  see  what  kind  of  work  we  are 
reduced  to  if  we  atudy  above  all  things  to  have 
Uie  interest  of  action.  One  Reginald  de  Th^rigny 
ia  wildly  in  love  with  a  certain  Duchess 
of  ArgeUes,  and  be  enters  her  room  b^  the 
window,  and  she  ringa,  that  he  mav  be  ejected. 
In  the  second  act  he  has  detennined]  m  de- 


•pwr,  on  Buidde :  or  rather,  aa  a  novel  and  pro- 
miaii^  method,  he  will  insult  with  tiie  ubuost 
brutMly  of  ■nff"Ti<^  a  worthy  gentJeman  who  ia 
an  ezc^Ient  shot.  The  duchess,  aware  that  he 
will  &11  a  victim  to  the  worthy  geutleman'a  ex- 
cellence of  urn,  implores  him  not  to  risk  bimaelf, 
Ibr  ahe  loves  him.  In  the  third  act,  Reginald  has 
become  a  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  he  is  about  to  marry,  when  the  duchess,  now 
happily  a  widow,  appears  in  person  to  claim  the 
privilege  of  his  hand.  Hearing  of  his  intended 
marriage  with  that  mysterious  being  known  in 
romantic  literature  as  "another,"  she  thinks  welt 
to  stab  herself,  and  when,  in  alarm,  spectators 
gather  together,  she  denounces  Befrinald  as  her 
lover,  whom  she  wearied,  and  therefore  her 
assassin.  Between  these  aensation  scenes  we  are 
introduced  to  secondary  characters  who  talk  of 
anything  but  the  action  of  the  story,  so  that 
these  Bcenea  &U  on  us  like  thunder-daps : 
nothing  has  prepared  us  for  them.  The  acting  of 
the  tragedian,  Mdlle.  Rouaseil,  has  gained  some- 
thing in  moderation  since  the  earlier  representa- 
tions, and  one  M.  Ohellee,  in  the  thanMess  part 
of  Htginald,  haa  succeeded  in  aroufiino'  expecta- 
tjona.  He  was  aeen  several  times  at  ue  popular 
Matintes  of  M.  BoUonde— then  in  several  porta 
in  old .  comedy — and  there  he  first  began  to 
ahow  signs  of  promise  to  those  who  watched  him 
narrowly.  

Muaia 

liszt's  "chbistds." 
ChritiM :     Oratorium,  naeh  Texten  aus   der 
heiligen     Sehrift     und    der    Katholisehen 
Liturgie,  fiiv  Soli,  Chor,  Orgel,  und  groiees 
Orchester.     Componiri  Ton   Franz   Liszt. 
Partitur.     (Leipzig :  J.  Bchnberth  &  Co.) 
fVofiz    LUzt'a    Oratorium    ChritUu.       Eine 
Stndie  znr  zeit-  nnd  Kineikgcscliiohtilichen 
Stellnng  desselben.     Hit  Notenbeispieleu. 
"Von  L.  Kamann.      (Weimar:    T.  F.  A. 
Kiihn.) 
Next  to  the  contest  aa  to  the  real  worth  of 
WagDCr's  art-theories,  and  of  the  works  he 
composes  in  accordance  with  them,  there  is 
probably  no  snbject  oonnected  with  mnaic 
which,  at  least  on  the  Continent,  is  more 
warmly  discaBBed,  and  which  ezcit«B  more 
difference  of  opinion,  than  the  position  of 
Franz  Liszt  as  a  composer,  and  the  ioflnence 
exerted,  or  likel;  to  be  exerted,  by  bia  music 
on  tbe  future  of  the  art.     That  he  ia  a  great 
innovator,  that  his  compositions  differ  mate- 
rially from  any  that  have  preceded  them,  is 
a  patent  fact,  admitted  alike  by  his  adherents 
and  his  opponents ;    bnt  while  the  former, 
among  whom  Eire  bo  be  numbered  most  of 
the  prominent  disciples  of  the  school  of  the 
"  Zuknnft,"  extol  his  works  as  the  greatest 
that  have  ever  been   produced,  the  latter 
(and  they  are  neither  tew  nor  insignificant) 


look 


him  as  little  if  at  all  better  than 


a  mnaical  Innatio.  In  all  probability  the 
truth,  as  usual  in  snob  cases,  lies  between 
the  two  extremes ;  and  aome  account  of  the 
oratorio  now  before  ns,  one  of  Liszt's  most 
recent,  most  tbouRbtfal,  and  certainly  most 
cbaract«ristio  works,  may  assist  onr  readers 
in  forming  for  themselvea  at  least  an  indis- 
tinct idea  of  the  composer's  peculiar  8treno;tb 
and  weakneas,  I  say  an  indistinct  idea,  be- 
cause nothing  more  is  possible  without  the 
aid  of  copious  mosical  otracts. 

In  shtdying  the  svore  of  tbe  work  I  have 
found  considerable  assistanoe  from  Fran  (or 
Franlein)  Bamann's  pamphlet,  on  which  it 
may  tbOTefore  be  wqll  to  say  a  few  wends 


first.  I  hare  been  unable  to  ascertain  any 
particulars  about  the  authoress-,  indeed, m 
notbingbnt  the  initial  letter  of  her  ChristiHi 
name  is  given  on  tbe  title,  I  have  only  inci- 
dentallyjleamed  her  sex  from  her  being  aUoded 
to  in  a  German  review  of  her  book  be  "Die 
Verfasserin."  The  pamphlet  consists  of  two 
parta,  the  former  aeetbetical  and  the  latter 
analytical.  The  introductory  portion  is  out 
of  the  most  amusing  specimens  of  what  tlw 
Americans  call  "  Hgh  falutin  "  to  be  met 
with,  so  much  bc^  indeed,  as  to  be  r«illj 
beneath  serious  oriiJciBm.  When,  for  instuce, 
we  read  (p.  14)  that  "tiie  idea  of  Christ  form 
tbe  starting-poiut  of  Liszt's  work,"  and  on 
turning  to  the  mndo  find  that  the  instm- 
mental  introduction  with  which  it  com- 
mences is  a  movement  of  such  intense  ugli- 
ness as  certainly  to  be  suggestive  of  having 
no  form  nor  comeliness,  we  should  be 
almost  tempted  to  suspect  the  authoress  of  s 
bad  joke,  were  it  not  that  the  unqualified 
laudation  which  she  bestows  upon  the  wliole 
work  forbids  the  idea.  Again,  for  some 
utterly  incomprehensible  reason,  she  nji 
(p.  69)  that  "  the  mystery  of  the  being  sod 
power  of  God  could-  be  expressed  by  no  in. 
torval  bettor  than  by  a  fifth."  ItreqnirN 
indeed  a  vivid  imagination  to  see  the  pomts 
of  analogy. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  analysis  of  the  work, 
which  occupies  about  half  the  pamphlet,  i> 
really  a  valuable  aid  to  the  comprehenmon  o( 
the  at  times  not  readily  intelligible  mnsic. 
It  is  occasionally  overlcmded  with  rbapsodj, 
but  shows  BO  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the 
oratorio  that  ell  those  who  purpose  to  Etiiify 
it  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  it- 
siatance  of  the  analysis. 

Coming  now  from  the  commentaiy  to  tlie 
work  itself,  Ohritta*  bears  little  rcsembiince 
to  tbe  traditional  form  of  the  oratorio.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parte,  entitled  respective); 
"  Christmas  Oratorio,"  "After  Epiphany," 
and  "  Passion  and  Resnirection."  Each  part, 
again,  is  subdivided  into  sections,  of  whicli 
there  are  in  all  fourteen ;  several  being 
chiefly  and  some  entirely  instrumental.  Tb» 
lai^  predominance  of  orchestral  music  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  work.  'R* 
text  of  the  vocal  numbers  is  in  all  caaet 
Latin,  and  is  partly  taken  from  the  VnlgaU 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  partly  from  tit 
Roman  Catholic  Litnivy. 

The  "  Christmas  Oratorio  '*  commencM 
with  an  orcheatral  prelude,  bearing  the  motto 
"  Borate,  coeli,  desuper,  et  nubes  plnaut 
jnatum ;  aperiatur  torra  et  germiaet  Salv*- 
torem,"  Here,  as  in  otheri»rts  of  bisworfc 
Inszt  has  attempted  to  resuscitato  the  OM 
ecclesiastical  modes — to  introduce,  so  to 
speak,  a  modemisatioD  of  the  Palestrins 
style.  N'othing  oonld  show  more  decisiv^J 
how  far  mnsic  has  advanced  since  tiie  bh- 
teenth  century  than  the  oompletfl  fcilnre  <>' 
the  attempt.  Bach  and  Handel,  in  the  bst 
century,  seem  to  have  possessed  the  secr^ 
of  clothing  these  dry  bones  with  fleab  and 
blood — as  witness  Bach's  great  fagne  m 
D  minor  in  the  Dorian  mode,  or  the  cbMMSs 

"  EfiTP*  '™*  ff'*^ "  '"id  "  ^^  i  ^  ***)' 

him  ^'  in  Irrad  in  JT^jp*— bnt  their  nmntle 
has  certainly  not  descended  upon  the  com- 
poeer  of  Ohrittus.  The  only  term  I  can  find 
to  designate  this  introduction  is  to  **1'J* 
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"Dorian  mode,"  that  ia,  in  the  tey  of 
D  minor  vithoat  B  flat,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  as  vagne  and  onsatiB&ctory  M  it 
can  be.  The  fallowing  number,  an  inatm- 
utrntal  pastorale  and  the  Annnnciation,  eet  as 
solo  and  choms  (the  words  from  Luke  ii. 
10-14),  is  mnch  more  satisfactory,  thongh, 
like  many  other  parts  of  the  work,  far  too 
diffuse.  The  snhjects  of  the  pastorale  are 
really  interesting,  though  they  are  repeated 
ad  naueeam,  as  will  be  imagined  when  it  is  said 
that  the  movement  contains  239  bars  of 
lather  slow  time.  The  succeeding  choraB  is 
less  satisfactory,  the  harmonies  being  forced 
and  the  modnlatioDB  often  reminding  one  of 
Uoeart's  phrase  respecting  the  Abb4  Vogler, 
"He  pnJla  in  akey  by  the  hair  of  its  head." 
Xo.  3  is  a  setting  of  the  old  hymn  "  Stabat 
Mat«r  Bpeciosa,"  for  choms,  accompanied  by 
the  organ  only.  This  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  best  portions  of  the  work — simple,  clear 
in  form ,  and  natural  in  expression.  The  less 
Liszt  aims  at,  the  more  snccessfttl  he  is ;  and 
this,  one  of  the  most  unpretending  nnmbers 
of  the  oratorio,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  moBt  beantifnl.  To  this  hymn  snoceeds 
another  insbmmental  movement,  "  Hirten* 
gesang  an  der  Krippe,"  a  number  containing 
much  extremely  interesting  matter,  the  effect 
of  which  is  utterly  ruined  by  its  preposterons 
length — 500  bats.  One  of  its  themes  is  very 
remarkable  for  the  originality  of  effect  pro- 
duced b^  the  mixture  of  common  and  triple 
times  in  snch  a  way  as  to  prodnce  a  perfectly 
new  rhythm,  to  which,  though  strange  at 
first,  the  ear  soon  accommodates  itself,  and 
which  has  a  piqnancy  that  no  other  combi- 
nation coold  have  produced.  The  first  part 
of  the  oratorio  concludes  with  a  grand  march 
entitled  "  Die  heiligen  drei  Konige,"  very 
migiaal  in  its  snbjectB,  and  most  gorgeously 
instramented.  It  may  be  said  here,  in  pass- 
ing, that  liisEt's  orch^tration  throughout  is 
most  masterly ;  nowhere,  perhaps,  does  it 
show  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  pre- 
sent number. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  "After 
Epiphany,"  contains  five  numbers.  The  first 
of  these,  a  setting  of  the  "  Beatitudes,"  for 
baritone  solo,  choms,  and  organ ;  and  the 
Kcond,  a  "  Pater  Noster,"  for  chorus  and 
or^an,  are  both  written  in  the  qnasi-antique 
Etjle  which  Liszt  so  largely  affects  throngh- 
ont  the  work.  They  are  very  original  and 
of  undeniable  cleverness,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  call  them  pleasing,  becanse  they  are  dis- 
figured  by  such  forced  transitions,  and  such 
straining  after  effect,  that  the  chief  ibeling 
produced  in  reading  them  is  one  of  wonder 
as  to  what  the  composer  will  do  next.  The 
following  piece,  however,  "The  Founding 
of  the  Church,"  is  extremely  fine— perfiaps 
on  the  whole  the  best  number  of  the  work. 
The  opening  movement,  "  Ta  es  Petrus,  et 
super  hanc  petram,"  &e.,  is  a  powerftd  piece 
of  declamation  for  male  chorus  in  unison, 
bold  without  being  unnatural  in  its  modnlsr- 
tions,  and  leading  to  averygraceftU  andante 
for  mixed  choms,  "  Simon  Joannis,  diligis 
me?"  Here,  for  once,  Liszt  condescends 
to' write  naturally,  and  he  does  so  with  a 
sncceu  which  only  deepens  onr  r^ret  that 
at  most  times  he  feels  called  upon  to  be 
original  at  all  co«t«.  In  the  following  piece, 
"  Tbe  Miracle,"  which  depicts  the  storm  on 
the  lake,  and  Christ  calming  it  by  His  word. 


"  Richard's  himself  again."  The  storm  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  intensely  ugly 
pieces  of  music  ever  written ;  it  may  be 
described  as  a  study  of  chromatic  scales  and 
all  possible  (and  impossible)  discords.  It 
is  almost  entirely  written  for  the  orchestra. 
A  short  ohoms  of  tenors  and  basses  declaims 
the  words  "  Domine,  salva  dob  !  perimns  !  " 
after  which  the  words  "  Qaid  tunidi  estis, 
modicae  fidei  ?  "  are  given  as  a  baritone  solo, 
without  accompaniment,  and  the  succeeding 
calm  in  the  orchestra,  if  not  particularly 
attractive,  is  at  least  a  grateful  relief  after 
what  has  preceded.  Afiier  whole  pages  of 
nothing  but  disBoiiance8,a  fewconuoonchords 
come  like  balm  to  the  troubled  spirit.  '  The 
finale  to  the  second  part  is  the  most  elabo- 
rately developed  portion  of  the  whole  work. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem," 
and,  though  full  of  clever  writing,  is  very 
uninteresting  in  its  chief  subjects,  and  spun 
out  to  a  most  exasperating  length. 

Fart  the  third  commences  with  a  long 
baritone  solo,  "  Tristis  est  anima  mea,"  of 
great  truth  of  expression,  to  which,  alas, 
musical  beauty  is  often  altogether  sacrificed. 
It  is  magnificently  scored  for  the  orchestra, 
but  as  regards  its  greater  part  it  is  one  of 
those  paragons  of  ugliness  of  which  LiBzt 
seems  almost  to  enjoy  the  monopoly.  The 
curious  thing,  too,  about  the  music  is  that 
this  nghness  is  evidently  intentional,  becanse 
at  intervals  (as  if  to  show  what  he  can  do  if 
he  chooses)  we  come  in  the  middle  of  this 
farrago  of  discords,  on  isolated  passsges  of 
surprising  beauty,  as  for  instance  at  pp.  229, 
sqq.  of  the  score,  at  the  words  "Pater,  si 
3>os9ibile,  trauseat  a  me  calix  iste ; "  nufor. 
tunately  these  Incid  intervals  are  but  of 
short  duration,  and  the  composer  speedily 
has  a  relapse.  No  music  more  disap^inting 
&om  its  unhilGlled  promises,  and  lie  germs 
of  beanties  which  never  arrive  at  maturity, 
exists  than  this  of  Liszt's.  The  next  num- 
ber consists  of  a  long  setting  for  solos, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  of  the  well-known 
"  Stabat  2£ater  dolorosa."  This  movement 
is  founded  on  the  old  Latin  tnne  familiar  to 
many  of  ns  in  "Hymns  Ancient  and  Uodem," 
the  melody  being  treated  with  great  skill. 
Though  containing  much  that  it  is  impos. 
sible  to  admire,  the  number  also  has  many 
parts  with  which  it  is  equally  impossible  not 
to  be  struck,  and  must  rank  as  a  whole  &r 
higher  than  some  other  portions  of  thework. 
In  the  next  piece,  the  Easter  Hymn,  "  0  Filii 
et  Filiae,"  another  old  church  melody  is  made 
use  of.  This  nnmber  is  a  semicboros  for 
sopranos  and  altos  with  harmonium  accom- 
paniment, or  a  few  wind  instruments  when 
no  harmonium  can  be  had.  The  treatment 
of  the  old  melody  is  quaint  and  beautiful, 
and  the  piece  leads  into  the  finale  of  the 
work,  the  choms  "  Resnrrexit."  Concern- 
ing this,  much  the  same  may  be  said  as  con. 
cerning  the  final  choms  of  the  second  part, 
with  which  it  has  much  in  common — indeed 
the  chief  Ernbjects  of  that  chorus  recur  here. 
The  mnsio  is  wrought  up  to  a  brilliant 
climax,  but  fails  as  a  whde  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  impression. 

From  the  above  imperfect  analysis,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Ohrislw  is  a  most  unequal  work. 
Its  great  fiuUt,  as  wltli  most  of  Liszt's  music, 
can  De  defined  in  one  word — want  of  charm. 
In  reading  it  one  ia  constantly  tliinkiiig 


"How  clover  this  ia  I  "  very  seldom  "How 
beantifol !  "  and  still  more  rarely  "  How 
charming !  "  Original  it  oertainly  is,  fot 
there  is  probably  nothing  like  unto  it  either 
in  the  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  accept  mere  novel  ex- 
periments m  the  place  of  musical  beauty, 
and  until  Liszt  produces  something  which 

ri  to  the  heart  and  touches  the  feelings 
more  than  the  greater  part  of  Ohrutm, 
he  will  have  little  chanoe  of  a  position  among 
those  whom  musicians  as  a  whole  will  delight 
to  honour.  Ebbnezeb  PbODT. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


The  German  obitusrj  for  July  records  the 
death  at  Wehlsa,  in  Saion  Switzerland,  of  Max 
Schlou,  formerly  director  of  the  Hof  Theater  at 
Dresden,  and  jn  his  earlier  yeais  a  &TOurite 
openttic  sin^  and  actor ;  and  also  that  of  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Concert  director,  Joseph  Walter, 
celebiated  as  a  violinist,  who  died  on  the  six- 
teenth of  the  month  at  Munich,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two. 

A  coiaoTiBB  has  been  formed  in  Florence  to 
do  honour  in  May,  187«,  to  the  memorv  of  Bu^ 
tolomeo  Chriatoroii,  the  inventor  of  the  piano- 
forte, who  has  till  now  lain  buried  in  a  forgotten 
srave  in  the  d-dtmant  church  of  8.  Jacopo  tia 
Fosai.  The  history  of  Ohristofori  has  been  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  Signer  Latio  Politi,  who  has  for 
that  purpose  consulted  about  7,000  documents  in 
the  Galetini  Archives  in  Florence. 

The  Seeue  tt  Gmttte  Muticale  says  that  its 
readers  will  learn  not  without  surprise  that  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  is  a  clever  pianist.  At  a 
recent  visit  to  a  music  shop  at  Paris,  where  he 
went  to  purchase  a  piano,  his  Highness  caused 
conuderable  astonishment  by  sitting  down  to  a 
piano,  and  performing  like  a  true  virtuMO,  a  &n- 
taua  by  Thalberg. 

H.  GlTUiuirr,  the  wall-known  French  organist 
and  composer,  has  just  oompletsd  an  "  oratorio- 
symphoniqne  "  in  two  ports,  entitled  SaitUt  Qent- 
vHet  de  Farit. 

The  opera  Carmen,  by  the  lately  deceased 
French  eompoBer  Qeorgea  Bizet,  is  to  be  produced 
at  Vienna,  the  spoken  dialogue  of  the  orighial 
being  nplaced  by  recitative. 

Tns  fetes  at  Bergamo  in  honour  of  Simon 
Alayr  and  Donizetti  are  to  take  place  in  the  fint 
fortnight  of  September.  The  remMua  of  the  two 
compoBers  are  to  be  removed  to  the  church  of 
St.  Maiy;  a  solemn  mass  is  to  be  performed,  the 
music  of  whM^  will  be  borrowed  from  the  sacred 
works  of  the  two  masters ;  there  will  be  two 
grand  concerts,  and  lepresentations  will  be  given 
of  two  of  tbe  beet  of  Doniutti's  operas  (probaUy 
£a  Faooi-ita  and  Dom  Sebattitma)  and  of  some 
unpublished  fragments  of  his  Duett  iTAiba, 

A  BTunT  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  almost,  if  not 
quite,  all  national  airs  might  reward  the  labours  of 
a  cvnic  bent  on  proving  the  hollownsM  of  the  aa- 
called  patriotdsm  of  nabooa.  The  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  tbe  Austrian  lyrist,  Gabriel 
Seidl,  has  nven  occasion  to  a  discussion  of  his 
claims  to  be  regarded  aa  the  author  of  tiie  in- 
spiriting nationiu  anthem,  "  God  preaerre  our 
Emperor  "  ("  Qott  erhalte  unaem  Kaiser  "). 

Inst  the  queetioQ  should  have  been  rused  at 
all  was  awkirard,  because  in  regaid  to  an  anthem, 
which  is  supposed  to  express  the  collective  aspira- 
tions of  a  united  and  devoted  people,  individnal 
anthorahip  is  something  that  should,  for  obvious 
ms,  be  ignored,  since  nothing  short  of  an 
!v»  puilictu  ought  to  he  assumed  as  the 
»  of  its  inspiration.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  over-zeabus  newspaper  coireapondents 
in  Oeimany  have  not  only  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion that  endl  arranged  the  hymn  in  the  form  in 
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wkieh  pMody  lojol  A.uBtriaDB  now  ehig'  it  to  one 
ef  MaydD'a  walodiefl,  but  that  it  vaa  (KiffinftUj 
«cMiipDced  "ia  ofifa"  V  '^'^t  Lauranz  Leopold 
H—ffhlt^j  wko  in  Itie  jwar  1797  received  a  com- 
iniHioii  from  the  In^KioaJ  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Count  Sanrau,  "  to  write  a  hjnm,  which,  firstly, 
should  be  adapted  to  malie  known  to  all  the 
worid  that  the  Emperor  -was  a  jurt  father  of  hi« 
poopte ;  and  eecondl^,  riionld  be  capable  of 
awakening  a  proper  nataonal  pride  in  the  people, 


the 


the 


imtobiaa  in  Fnnce  flattered  themaelnet  witii 
the  belief  that  tkejr  nowhere  had  mote  zealoui 
adheceote  or  more  eameet  sjinpathieers  in 
their  anti-rojalist  doctrines  ihui  at  Vieana." 
In  obedience  to  this  order  for  a  patriotic  rcsenera- 
tor,  Herr  HascUn  noduoad  Tsreee  which  were 
approved  of  bj  the  Court,  and  through  his  intec~ 
venMon  were  set  to  music  by  Hajdn,  in  return 
for  wluch  that  great  composer  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  epold  enufT-liox  em- 
bellished with  the  porlr^t  of  the  Imperial  donor. 
The  Prussian  anthem,  "  Hell  dir  im  Sieger- 
banz  "  ("  Hail  to  thee  in  Victory's  band ! "),  can 
scarcelv  laj  claim  to  as  much  nationalitj,  havinR- 
been  adapted  from  Carey's  "  God  Save  the  Kin^, 
and  amuiged  in  honour  of  Christian  VII.,  King 
<jt  Demrani,  by  Ueinridi  Hairiee,  a  native  of 
Ftensboi^,  in  Slwvig,  who  died  in  1802  pastor 
of  Briigge  on  the  Eyder.  In  1613  ttie  Frusaiane, 
being  io  want  of  a  metrical  ezponeitt  of  the  na- 
tion's {ervent  loyalty,  adopted,  and  ha«e  ever  unoe 
lovingly  oheiiahed,  this  Angio-DaoiA  anthem. 
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LITERATURE. 


Beistol  at  first  sight  appeais  to  be  sitn&ted 
in  ft  hollow  snrroonded  hj  hills  more  or  less 
diBtant,  but  on  nearer  examination  it  will  be 
tbnnd  Gia.t  while  the  ancient  city  grew  np 
between  the  Avon  and  Frome,  which  mn 
^trough  the  plaoe  and  unite  at  the  quay, 
modem  Bristol  has  spread  over  the  banks 
of  both  rivers  and  climbed  the  adjacent 
heights. 

Notwithstanding  the  destraotive  hand  of 
"improvement,"  there  are  yet  in  the  old 
town  many  grey  reh'cs  to  reoall  its  history 
and  usociatioiis.  The  four  main  streets 
that  meet  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  were,  as  at  present,  the  principal 
lines  of  traffic  as  far  back  as  the  time  when 
Ge<ffiey,  the  nephew  of  Tanored  the  Cro- 
sader,  held  the  castle  of  Bristol  for  Robert 
Dnke  of  Kormandy  against  William  Bnfns. 
The  High  Cross  that  stood  at  the  point 
where  the  streets  intersect  now  adorns  the 
gronnds  at  Stonrhead.  The  spot  it  here 
occopied,  though  one  of  no  visible  signifi- 
cance, is  snggestive  of  many  memoriea,  some 
of  them  tragical.  Close  to  its  carved 
imagery  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
in  1320,  Sir  Henry  Womington  and  Sir 
Henry  Mountford,  two  of  the  barons  whom 
Edward  II-  pnrsned  and  sacrificed  in  his 
fight  for  life.  Here,  too,  were  beheaded 
Scrope  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Sir  John  Bnshey, 
ud  Sir  Henry  Green,  adherents  of  Richard 
n.  Bolingbroke,  with  his  great  northern 
»nny,  having  surrounded  the  town  and  taken 
both  dty-  and  castle,  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  latter  was  that  these 
three  conrtiers  shonld  be  delivered  into  his 
hftndg.  Readers  of  Shakspere's  Richard  II, 
will  remember  a  scene  connected  with  their 
execution  at  Hub  place.  Within  reoent  years 
an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  earldom 
of  Wilts  in  the  person  of  a  descendant  of 
the  Lord  Scrope  here  executed,  whose  at- 
tainder involved  the  forfeiture  of  the  funily 
title,  including  the  right  of  wearing  a 
kingly  crown  in  the  Isle  of  Han.  Another 
noble  victim  to  the  same  lost  cause  was  Lord 
Spenser,  who  met  a  like  &te  at  this  spot, 
"  weeping  and  lamenting  his  sad  hfe." 
Brighter  scenes  were  the  reception  at  the 
High  Cross  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. In  relation  to  the  former  personage, 
here  "  was  a  pageant  fol  of  maydyn  chiU 
dera,  richeley  besene,  and  Frudentia  had  the 
speche  as  ensneth  : — 

"  '  XoDct  Bobla  F:mice  our  ■orereiga  Li«ge  Lwd. 
To  tliia  poors  Tors  of  BriRhnr  that  is  Tooie, 
Yebehoftrteljirelcom,  Qodtorecord   " — 
iritb  many  otlier  lines  of  equally  inspired 


character.  The  phrase  "poore  town  of 
Bristow"  the  King  seems  to  nave  interpreted 
in  its  poetical  sense  rather  than  as  prosaic 
-fact.  Anyhow  he  ordained  that  every  man 
worth  201.  should  pay  him  20<.,  "  for  the 
which  tax  there  arose  great  grief  among  the 
commons."  Moreover,  bis  Majesty  having 
oome  to  Bristol  and  made  the  exaction  by  the 
advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
apprentices  arose  and  "  made  a  bishop  "  in 
effigy,  "  and  went  about  the  town  singing 
this  hymn  following  : — 
"  '  He  that  oaa  any  his  patarnost«r,  Mb  are  anil  his 

Praj  for  y*  Biahoppe  of  Caanterbuiy  Uiat  evill  inaje 

hjm  spede.' 
Bat  as  soon  as  the  mayor  understood  thereof 
be  caused  twenty-four  of  the  eldest  of  them 
to  be  taken  and  carried  into  Newgate,  and 
shortly  after  they  were  "  grievously  whipped 
and  punished. "* 

With  regard  to  Queen  Bess,  here  on  a 
stage  stood  Fame,  "  an  excellent  boy,"  who, 
having  repeated  some  verses  hardly  up  to 
the  mark  of  his  name,  "  flnng  up  a  great 
garland  to  the  rejoicing  of  all  beholders." 

At  the  High  Cross,  also,  James  Naylor  the 
Quaker,  whose  religions  frenzy  led  him  to 
personate  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
was,  with  his  deluded  followers,  laid  hold  of 
by  the  authorities.  In  accordance  with  the 
gentle  spirit  of  the  time  (a.d.  1656)  he  was 
condemned  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
whipped  through  the  streets  of  London,  re- 
ceiving thus  310  lashea,  one  on  crossing  each 
gutter.  Then,  in  the  pillo^,  his  tongue  was 
bored  by  a  hot  iron,  and  his  forehead  branded. 
Afterwards  he  was  flogged  through  Bristol, 
and  finally  imprisoned.  To  the  credit  of 
George  Fox  he  disfavoured  the  fanaticism 
of  his  proselyte,  who,  as  Fox  himself  saye, 
"  had  run  out  into  imaginations,  and  a  com- 
pany with  him,  which  raised  up  a  great 
darkness  in  the  nation."  After  enduring 
three  years'  confinement  he  was  discharged ; 
when  he  came  to  Bristol,  and  made  an  afTect- 
ing  and  convincing  recantation  in  a  meeting 
of  his  friends. 

The  four  comers  of  the  streets  that  stood 
about  the  Cross  are  full  of  interest.  At  one 
angle  still  stands  a  tall  picturesque  house  of 
reticulated  framework  and  plaster,  said  to 
have  been  brought  piecemeal  from  Amster- 
dam and  here  set  up  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. At  another  angle  is  Christ's  Church,  a 
modern  building  on  aa  old  foundation,  allu- 
sion to  which  former  edifice  occutb  in  a 
curious  alliterative  poem  on  the  Deposition  of 
iiic/iani  J/.,editedby  the  Camden  Society:-— 
"  Aad  aa  I  paused  in  mjr  praj'er  vhcrs  priests  vere  at 

In  a  blessod  borough  that  Bristotr  is  named, 

In  B  temple  of  the  Trinity,  the  toune  BTsn  amidst, 

Itut   Christ   Church  is  deped  among  the  common 

prople, 
Suddenly  there  sounded  selcouth  things." 
^tbese  selcouth  or  strange  things  being  the 
landing  of  Henry  Bolingbroke,  whose  arrival 
we  have  seen  to  be  followed  with  bloody 
issues  close  to  the  doors  of  the  church 
"  where  priests  were  at  mass."  The 
house  at  a  third  comer  adjoining  Com 
Street  occupies  the  site  of  the  boo&hop  of 


*  From  anancieutchronicle(nnpublisbed) formerly 
belonging  to  the  Fust  family,  of  Hill  Court,  Qlouces- 
terchire,  the  "callatioDs'  of  vhich  are  in 
of  Mr.  vmiism  Qeorge,  bookseller,  BriatoL 


Joseph  Cottle,  who,  in  1796,  issued  from  his 
press  the  first  edition  of  Coleridge  and 
Southey's  poems.  Also,  in  1798,  appeared 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Wordsworth,  in  which 
volume  that  poet  first  appears  as  an  author 
his  remarkable  lines  on  Tintem  Abbeyi 
which  were  written  here  in  Cottle's  parlour, 
being  included  in  the  volume ;  the  leading 
contribution  being  the  no  less  famous  "KimA' 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  of  Coleridge.  At 
the  opposite  corner,  where  now  stands  the 
Council  House,  formerly  stood  St.  Gwen's 
Church,  the  east  window  of  which  looked 
into  Broad  Street  (a  corruption  of  Bread 
Street,  it  having  been  inhabited  by  the 
bakers).  From  this  window  Edward  IV. 
viewed  the  execution  of  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford, 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  Lancastrian  cause. 

At  the  Horseshoe  (now  destroyed),  Wine 
Street,  Samuel  Fepys  lodged  in  1666,  where 
he  was  "  trimmed  by  a  very  handsome  fel- 
low," and  paid  2«.  for  his  entertainment. 
We  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  civic  reputation 
the  story  he  tells  of  the  chief  officer  of  the 
"second  city  in  England"  is  wanting  in 
authenticity ;  bat  Sir  W.  Batten  "  told  us," 
he  says,  "  of  the  mayor  of  Bristoll  reading  a 
pass  with  the  bottom  upwards."  Wine 
Street  will  impress  the  eye  as  being  with 
its  broad  palatial  shops  the  handsomest 
street  in  the  city.  Less  pretentious  than 
some  of  these  structures,  hut  more  interest- 
ing than  any,  is  the  house  No.  9,  where 
Robert  Soatbey  was  bom  and  spent  bis 
boyhood.  Opposite  his  birthplace  is  a  De- 
corated gateway  that  belonged  to  a  house 
long  destroyed.  Obber  ancient  houses  more 
or  less  worthy  of  study  are  in  Maryleport 
Street,  the  Pithay,  Lowan's  Mead  and  Castle 
Street.  The  oldest  domestio  remains  are  con. 
tained  in  the  law  library  of  the  new  assize 
courts.  These  are  of  the  twelfth  century, 
or  before,  and  comprise  some  clustered  piers 
with  cushion  capitals  of  a  grand  Norman 
hall,  divided  by  two  ranges  of  arches.  At 
the  rear  of  the  same  building  is  retained  a 
fine  range  of  panelled  window,  rising  in 
three  stages,  of  the  Tudor  period.  St. 
Peter's  Hospital  is  a  particularly  fine  speci< 
men  of  Jacobean  and  earher  work.  Close  by 
the  hospital  is  St.  Peter's  Church,  of  Per- 
pendicular work,  except  the  tower,  which  is 
a  massive  structure  of  Norman  date,  built  by 
Robert  Fitzbamon,  lord  of  Bristol,  who  died 
in  1107.  St.  James's  Church,  founded  about 
1140,  by  Bobert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  son. 
in-law  of  Fitzhamon,  has  been  hitherto  ac- 
counted the  oldest  in  Bristol ;  but  we  have 
before  us  an  original  deed  of  Simon  bishop 
of  Worcester  (i.D.  1130)  that  speaks  of  St. 
Peter's  being  then  by  common  reputation 
the  oldest  and  principal  cUnrch  in  the  bo- 
rough :  and  moreover  states  that  St.  James's 
is  about  to  be  erected.  Against  St.  Peter'» 
Church  might  have  been  seen,  until  Oliver 
Cromwell's  heavy  crowbar  came  down  npon 
the  walls,  the  barbican  and  towers  of  one  of 
the  grandest  strongholds  in  England.  On  a 
grey  autumn  morning,  Oct.  16,  1326,  the 
ill-starred  Edward  II,,  stealthily  leaving  the 
Watergate  of  the  castle  by  on  armlet  of  the 
river  that  still  creeps  roimd  the  ancient 
outer  wall  in  Queen  Street,  escaped  hence 
to  Chepstow.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
his  sad  flight  that  ended  with  bis  life  on  that 
terrible  night  at  Berkeley.      There  is  yet 
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another  portion,  of  the  caetle,  that  ezist-ed  in 
his  time,  in  the  fona  of  an  Barlj  Eoglish 
chamber  in  Tower  Street. 

St.  Philip  and  Jacob's  chnrch  has  a  fine 
Early  English  tower,  and  some  arches  of  the 
sain^  style  within.  Somevhere  near  the 
cbnrchyard  the  quaint  antiquarian  enthosi- 
ast  and  earliest  English  topographer,  William 
Worcester,  spent  the  latt«r  days  of  hifi 
stndioas  life ;  a  rery  clerk  of  Oienford 
who  had  rather  have  at  his  bed's  head 
twenty  books  of  Aristotle  and  bin  philo- 
sophy, than  fiddle,  psaltery,  or  rich  robes. 

Outside  the  northern  moat  of  the  castle 
WAG  the  Dominican  priory,  of  which  the 
Early  English  refectory  and  dormitory,  with 
some  cloisters,  remain.  Thomas  Oliver,  the 
last  prior  of  the  honse,  proved  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  be  was  "  sonnd  on  Justifica- 
tion," in  evidence  of  which  be  collected  "  a 
cart-load  of  cowls  and  other  trinkets  to 
bnm."  A  nniqne  relic  possessed  by  the 
convent  was  a  piece  of  white  marble  con- 
taining the  last  imprint  npon  earth  of  onr 
Lord's  foot :  this  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Sonth  of  the  Avon  is  Temple  cbnrch, 
whose  name  recalls  tbe  time  when  the  now 
populous  district  in  wbiob  it  stands  was  a 
broad  green  meadow,  trodden  by  the  brethren 
of  the  R«d  Cross.  Until  1534  the  lord  prior 
of  St.  John  of  Jemsatem,  to  whose  order 
the  property  was  oomntnted,  here  held  his 
own  oonrt,  and  maintained  against  tbe 
bui^hers  of  Bristol  tbe  privilege  of  sanctu- 
ary that  had  been  derived  from  the  knights. 
Here  we  have  an  instance  that  illustrates 
what  Bristol  itself  would  have  been  (for  the 
Temple  was  withont  the  walls)  had  it  been 
an  ecolcsiastioal  city  instead  of  only  "  a  city 
of  churches,"  It  was  not  the  former,  inas- 
mach  as  no  sovereign,  abbot,  or  bishop 
centred  in  himself  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral sway,  as  at  Olaatonbuiy,  or  Lin- 
coln. Bristol  woe  leased  ont  trom  the 
Grown,  as  a  bouse  is  let  by  its  owner,  with 
power  of  self-government  by  the  mayor  and 
town  council  as  head  of  the  family ;  till  nnder 
Charles  I.  the  burgesses  became  their  own 
landlord.  Tbe  weather-beaten  tower  whose 
hoary  brow  bends  so  portentously  (6  ft.)  over 
its  foot,  need  give  no  apprehension  to  one  who 
stands  beneath,  seeing  that  it  has  thus  stood 
400  years.  The  present  chnrch  is  of  the  fonr- 
f«enth  and  fifteenth  century,  but  during  the 
late  restorations  the  foundations  of  the  round, 
or  rather  oval,  chapel  of  the  knights  were 
discovered.  Attached  to  the  chancel  is  the 
chapel  of  St.  Catharine,  the  patroness  of 
the  powerful  guild  of  weavers.  On  the 
vigil  of  the  saint  it  was  in  tbe  olden  time 
customary  for  the  mayor  and  town  council- 
lors to  attend  evensong  at  this  chapel,  and 
after  service  to  walk  to  the  hall  of  the  fra- 
ternity "  there  to  be  worshipfally  received 
of  the  wardens  and  brethren,"  to  "have 
their  fires  and  their  drinkings,  with  spiced 
cakebread,  and  sandry  wines,  tbe  cups  mer- 
rily filled  about  the  house."  The  same 
evening  upon  their  return  home  they  were 
entertwned  at  their  doors  by  "  St.  Catha- 
rine's players,"  whom  they  rewarded  with 
money  and  drink ;  tbe  oeremony  being  closed 
the  following  day  by  a  procession  about  the 
town,  and  a  mass  and  oblation  at  Temple 
church. 


Even  till  the  eighteenth  century  the  eccle- 
siastical ceremonialism  that  hedged  a  mayor 
was  such  as  only  a  loyal  son  of  the  Chnrch 
could  have  endured.  On  All  Saints'  Day 
he  was  reqnired  to  attend,  in  scarlet  costnme. 
All  Saints'  chnrch,  with  the  pearl  sword  and 
cap  of  maintenance  carried  before  him  ;  on 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  the  church  of  that  saint ; 
on  tbe  first  Sunday  after  St,  James's  Day, 
St.  James's  oharoh  ;  on  Ascension  Day,  the 
Temple;  at  Pentecost,  BedclifT;  and  other 
churches  at  other  festivals  ;  but  the  sword 
was  not  carried  on  Christmas  Day,  Whit- 
sun  Eve,  Ash  Wednesday,  or  Mid-Lent 
Sunday.* 

As  the  citizens  of  Bristol  approach  the 
fretted  walls  of  Redcliff  chnrch  they  seldom 
fail  to  regard  it  as  realising  some  of  the 
highest  capabilities  of  Gothic  architecture. 
And  this  impression  is  deepened  when  they 
go  within  and  wander  up  and  down  the 
columned  avenues,  gaze  upward  to  tbe  em- 
blazoned roof  with  its  network  of  tracery, 
and  curious  embossment,  mark  the  long  linee 
of  mnllioned  windows,  aud  wonder  at  the 
thought  embodied  in  tbe  whole  design,  the 
skilful  translation  of  the  ideal  into  the  out- 
ward  form,  and,  we  may  add,  the  gold  that 
must  have  been  poured  out  like  water  to 
provide  means  for  the  creation  of  the  fabric. 
The  fane  is  worthy  to  have  been  built  by 
Solomon,  the  arch-temple -builder  himself; 
but  was  really  the  work,  for  the  most  part, 
of  William  Canyng,  who  was  not  king  of 
Jerusalem,  bat  a  merchant  prince  of  Bristol, 
who  lived  in  a  house,  yet  standing,  near  the 
church.  As  St.  Mary  Redcliff  is  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  hierarchy  of  parish  churches,  so 

the  tower  of  St.  Stephen  one  of  the 
noblest  of  towers.  Tbe  chancel  of  this  fine 
church  18  about  to  be  restored  at  the  cost 
of  flie  ancient  Society  of  "  St,  Stephen's 
Bingers,"  whose  charter  dates  &om  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  One  article  of  their 
rules  shows  that  reverence  in  the  church 
was  expected  even  in  the  fulness  of  the 
Reformation  days :  "  If  any  one  of  tbe  said 
society  shall  be  so  rude  as  to  run  into  the 
belfry  before  he  do  kneel  down  and  pray,  as 
every  Christian  ought  to  do,  he  shall  pay  for 
the  first  ofl'ence  sixpence,  and  for  the  second 
he  shall  be  cast  ont  of  the  company."  The 
ecclesiastical  explorer  should  not  forget  to 
see  the  crypts  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
of  St.  Nicholas ;  also  the  Mayor's  chapel, 
which  exhibits  a  concentration  of  mediaeval 
Qotbic  art.  A  cathedral  is  a  great  action, 
and  every  great  action  (says  Luther)  is  a 
book.  It  would  require  a  book  to  describe 
tbe  cathedral :  we  must  therefore  not  here 
make  the  attempt.  It  is  always  tbe  one 
thing  ueedfol  to  be  visited.  College  Green 
is  a  fine  illuminated  frontispiece  to  Clifton, 
whose  volume  of  beauties  begins  to  unfold 
from  this  point.  Among  these  beanties  the 
parish  church  (a.d.  1822)  is  not  to  be 
reckoned.  Mr.  Street's  new  chureb  of  All 
Saints  lias  cost  nearly  32,0002.  without  tbe 
tower.  The  variegated  tints  of  the  atone 
give  the  building  a  kind  of  Byiutntine  flush 
of  decoration,  but  do  not  sufficiently  relieve 
the  ponderous  crypt-like  arches  of  the  nave, 
whose  plain  chamfered  rims  require  carved 


From  an  mipubliehed  MS.  of  tho  Milstcr  of  ths 
Ceminonies,  in  poneasion  of  Mr.  WilliBm  Q«<n^, 
bookaelUr,  of  BrtMoL 


enrichment.  Tbe  best  view  of  Cliflou,  with 
its  terraced  rows  and  cresoenta,  is  Dbtaioed 
by  the  approach  from  Coronatiott  Road. 
landor  agreed  with  Soutbey  in  remarking 
that  the  prospect  from  this  direction  was 
unequalled  of  its  character  in  Europe.  The 
woods  on  one  side  the  Avon  confronted  by 
the  grey  cliff  on  tho  other,  rising  each  to 
the  same  stately  height,  and  now  aflci 
thonsandsof  years' separation  welded  together 
by  the  oetiti  bridge  that  sweeps  across  tie 
cbasm  with  the  lightness  of  a  rainbow,  com- 
bine in  a  picture  of  which  Kature  and  Ait 
naay  be  mutually  proud.  Nor  is  the  Avon 
merely  a  pictorial  river.  Some  of  the  boldest 
maritime  advonturea  have  been  eut^rprised 
on  its  tide.  To  mention  the  Merchant 
Venturers  of  Bristol,  and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
is  to  comprise  a  volume  of  sea&nog 
romance  in  two  or  three  words.  A  jeai 
before  Columbus  first  set  his  eyes  upon  tk 
American  contiueut,  Cabot,  a  native  d 
Bristol,  had  sailed  from  that  port  in  hii 
ship  the  MaUJi^,  and  after  ^ut  secu 
weeks  on  the  ocean  saw,  on  St.  Joko  tb 
Baptist's  day  (June  24),  1497,  what  ht 
modestly  called  New-foand-l&nd,  but  which 
might  have  been  more  adequately  uuusd 
New-fonod-world,  Tbe  latest  important 
achievements  here  in  shipping  have,  per> 
haps,  been  the  building  of  Uie  Great  Westen; 
tbe  earliest  vessel  to  establish  regular  iiem 
oommunioation  with  the  country  Cabot  dii- 
covered;  and  the  Qreat  Britain,  tho  h^ter 
being  tbo  Icnigeat  ship  up  to  her  tinu 
afloat. 

Tbe  bridging  of  the  gorge  has  oecmiaoid 
a  second  Clifton  to  be  built  ou  the  Leigh 
side  of  the  Avon.  It  will  be  a  lasting  le- 
proach  to  the  company  who  purchased  the 
land  that  a  veryperieot  Belgic-British  earth- 
work, known  aa  Borough  Walls  Camp, 
situated  on  the  sonth-eaat  point  of  Night- 
ingale Valley,  should  have  been  demoliuied 
solely  for  the  sake  of  its  materiaL  There  ie 
a  similar  camp,  Stokeleigh,  on  ths  opponv 
point  of  the  same  combe,  which  is  threatened 
with  tbe  like  destruction.  The  Briatol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Societj,  i 
recently-instituted  antiquarian  body,  wUii' 
has  not  yet  begun  to  work,  will  find  some 
apology  for  existence  by  vigorous  protert 
against  such  spoliation  of  monuments  which 
it  is  imposuble  to  restore.     John  TiyIiOE- 
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La  Guerrt  de  France,  1870-1871.  Par  St- 
Charles  de  Mazade-  (Paris  :  Plon  et  Cie^ 
1875.) 
Thibe  are  few  studies  that  have  m*de 
greater  advances  than  that  of  history.  Tbe 
historian  can  no  longer  merely  string  laets  to- 
gether, however  accurate  those  &cts  may  be- 
If  he  pretends  to  write  history  at  all,  he 
must  give  not  only  the  facta,  but  be  mnst 
bestow  attention  on  the  thread  on  which  he 
atzings  tbem.  The  sphere  of  tbe  historian  h» 
been  enlarged  ;  not  only  must  be  record  tbe 
actions  of  men,  bat  he  must  investigate  the 
causes  o£  those  actions.  Se  must  endeavonr 
to  unravel  the  complicated  springs  of  hnnjui 
action,  and  he  must  endeavour  to  lay  before 
his  readers  tbe  caosep,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  the  events  he  reoonls.  Until  recently  an 
imf«rtial  Btetemeat  of  facts  was  oonaidcn^ 
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tbe  higbest  fiuictinn  of  the  bistorian.  Bat 
however  raln^te  as  nnoDlonred  record  of 
fiicts  is,  it  is  bat  balf  a  biBtory ;  iiBefal 
as  s  record,  it  is  wanting  if  it  does  not 
trace  f^  ohantotors  of  the  aotora,  the  efiects 
prodnoed  cm  those  characters  by  events,  and 
the  confieqaent  indii<ect  effect  on  subsequent 
erents.  Such  bein^  the  true  province  of 
btstoiy,  it  is  evident  that  its  Gtndy  becomes, 
fbe  more  the  science  is  improved,  valuable 
and  importtuat. 

True  as  this  is  of  all  history,  it  is  time  in 
&  special  manner  of  recent  lustory.  The 
ttndy  of  the  Btni)^le  maintained  by  the 
Athenians  against  Philip  is  interesting  as  a 
Rcord  of  past  events,  it  is  instinctive  as 
showing  that  hnman  paesion  ivaa  mnch  the 
suae  2,000  years  ago,  ae  it  now  is.  But  it 
is  not  of  the  same  importance  ae  the  history 
of  recent  events,  because  the  circumBtancee 
are  widely  different,  and  consequently  a 
carefnily  written  history  of  recent  events  is 
one  of  tlie  meet  valuable  gifts  that  a  literary 
man  can  bestow  on  the  world. 

For  many  years  the  hiatoiy  of  18?0-71 
will  afford  a  atndy  to  the  stetesmaii,  the 
moralist,  and  the  soldier  ;  a  study  the  value 
of  wbich  cannot  perhaps  be  surpassed  even 
bj  tbe  history  of  the  great  French  Revolu- 
tion. As  in  that  stupendous  episode,  old 
boimdariee,  old  ideaa,  and  many  deep-rooted 
convictions  have  been  swept  away,  and  new 
points  of  departure  taken.  Ken's  minds, 
mistrasting  the  direction  in  which  the  staream 
is  honying  Uiem,  seek  ef^erly  the  causes 
that  have  so  rapidly  produced  such  marvel- 
bus  results. 

H.  de  Mazade  has  therefore  done  his 
eotmtiy  and  the  world  good  service  in  pro- 
dncrag  in  a  connected  form  the  essays  that 
originally  appeared  in  the  Reime  de*  Deim 
Mondes.  Heohims  to  have  written  with  sin- 
cerity and  tmth,  and  after  a  careful  stady  of 
his  l>ook  we  are  disposed  to  admit  his  clum, 
&nd  we  do  so  all  the  more  readily  because  he 
is  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  soldior. 

Tbe  extraordinary  collapse  of  French 
nutit^y  institntions,  the  peculiar  helplees- 
ness  and  imbecility  of  French  statesmanship 
daring  recent  events,  was  followed  on  tlK 
conclusion  of  peace  by  a  flood  of  literature. 
Ve  believe  that  there  never  has  been  a 
great  war  which  produced  so  many  writers, 
soldien  and  statesmen,  tried  and  found 
wanting  ;  each  has  sought  to  exculpate  him' 
self,  &rtoooften  by  inculpating  an  opponent. 
llieae  writings,  joined  to  the  admirable  re- 
ports presented  by  tl»e  Committees  of  the 
French  Assembly,  have  given  a  mass  of 
material  &om  which  M.  de  Maiade  has 
striven  to  compile  a  truthful  account.  Ai- 
thoi^h  he  had  no  lack  of  materials,  his  task 
w^  a  heavy  one.     As  he  says : — 

"  Uofortunately  at  eacK  step  in  the  painful  task 
fftcts  are  obeoured  by  contradictory  stat«menta. 
It  is  one  of  the  coDEwquencee  of  an  ansuccessful 
war  that  diapates,  recrimioationa,  apolt^ea,  and 
pa^ionate  Borrow  are  tbe  legacy  left  to  the  van- 
qniKbed.  These  personal  feelioga  Kradiially  obscure 
Until.  Part^  spirit  thickens  the  darknesH  and 
inerwwB  tbe  confuaioD.  The  public  ewnllow  tbese 
tbinjm  ^rreedily,  and  out  of  them  weave  a  history 
for  itaelf — a  hutory  partial,  false,  and  in  which 
tbe  special  plesdrngB  of  interested  men  are  minja^led 
^tb  popalar  lamour,  or  flattering  libellous  tales. 
Thu  wheat  is  almost  lost  amid  the  chaff." 
The  history  of  the  collapse  of  France  and 


her  institutions  may  be  broadly  di^'idod  into 
two  portions,  the  Political  and  Social — and 
the  Military.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  these  two  divisions ;  they  shade  off 
into  oDe  another,  they  aot  and  react  on  one 
another,  bat  th«  broad  distinction  is  ap- 
parent. The  Govemmoit  of  France  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
reign  united  tlie  worst  features  of  a  despot- 
iaai  to  those  of  a  democracy.  On  the 
one  band,  being  despotic,  the  Oorernment 
lost  the  great  advantage  that  a  healthy 
opposition  gives.  Its  enemies  sought  not  to 
modify  and  improve  its  meacmres,  but  rathecr 
to  mijce  political  capital  by  a  fectious  oppo- 
sition. Under  the  shade  of  some  forest 
trees,  grass,  deprived  of  air  and  light,  and 
poisoned  by  droppings  &om  the  leaves,  will 
not  grow ;  so  under  a  despotism,  healthy 
public  opinion  witberB.  On  the  other,  be- 
cause the  despot  was  an  honourable  man 
who  sought  to  govern  conformably  with 
iiie  wishes  of  those  he  ruled,  there  was  a 
continual  seeking  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment after  popularity,  a,  feverish  de- 
sire to  meet,  nay,  anticipate,  tbe  wishes  of 
tbe  people — and  a  consequent  indecialon 
and  irresolution,  a  tendency  to  be  swayed 
each  moment  by  that  very  public  opinion 
the  healthy  portion  of  which  the  Government 
itself  indirectly  had  suppressed. 

The  peculiar  connexion  between  the  events 
that  preceded  the  war  of  1866,  and  those 
that  preceded  18?0,  is  very  well  brought 
out  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  M.  de  Mnzade's  Us- 
toty,  and  bis  extracts  &om  General  La 
Mumoia's  book  are  peculiarly  folicitons. 
The  reply  of  the  Italian  Ambassador  to 
Count  Bismarok,  when  the  latter  expressed 
his  fears  Iset  France  should  attack  Fmsaia 
in  rear  while  she  was  engaged  with  Anstria, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  what  was  thonght  of 
tiie  Emperor.  "  £n  ee  oas,  on  pent  se  fier 
a  Ini  avenglement,  car  c'est  unlpariait '  genHo' 
man'  (no)  ;  il  n'a  jamais  tromp^  see  amis, 
nons  ponvone  en  rendre  t^moign^e." 

The  peculiar  latalism  and  hesitation  of  the 
Emperor,  increased  as  the  latter  doubtless 
was  hj  age  and  a  mortal  disease,  are  well 
brought  out  in  the  following  passage,  which 
refers  to  the  demands  made  by  Irance  on 
August  6,  1866,  e^er  Hie  armistice  between 
Austria  and  Prussia : — 

"  At  this  crisis  the  repTeBentBtivee  of  Southern 
Germany  tried  to  sound  the  Emperor,  who  was 
ai<^  at  Vichv,  and  told  him  if  he  wished  be  would 
then  be  received  as  a  Mead  in  Germany,  but  in  a 
few  yeaiB  be  would  be  met  by  the  bayonet.  They 
could  not  get  an  answer,  and  they  said  to  one 
another,  '^'e  can  no  longer  count  on  France ;  the 
Emperor  is  sick,  ao  ill  that  he  may  abdicate ;  tbe 
ministers  understand  notbing.  Tbereis  really  no 
govenuneut,  earii  of  us  most  act  as  we  beat 

The  treaties  concluded  on  August  21  and 
22  between  the  German  States  south  of  the 
Main  and  Prus^  were  the  result. 

Socially  speaking,  the  state  of  affairs  in 
France  was  also  bad.  Wedonotconsiderthat 
the  charges  of  vice,  cormption  and  im- 
morality, so  freely  made  against  French 
society,  are  jastifiable.  We  believe  that  in 
these  matters  the  struggle  on  the  Loire 
showed  conclusively  that  the  people  were 
sonnd.  But  the  great  revolution  haddivoroed 
the  old  aristocracy  from  the  soil,  and  the 
snbeequent  revolutions  had  caused  the  higher 


orders  to  kcbp  in  the  background ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  highest  posts  in 
the  State  were  filled  by  men  more  or  less  of 
the  adventurer  type,  including  many  of  those 
who  are  justly  pointed  out  by  Prevoet 
Paradol  as  the  truly  dangerons  class — "  able 
unscrupulous  men  belonging  to  the  aris- 
tocracy but  debarred  from  its  privileges, 
men  who  seek  by  the  support  of  popular 
passion  to  obtain  what  they  conceive  they 
are  deprived  of." 

The  mass  of  the  French  people  in  the 
conntij,  the  rural  population,  desired  only 
repose,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  homes,  but 
deprived  of  their  natural  leaders,  the  landed 
gentry,  they  fell  under  the  influence  either  of 
the  clerical  party,  or  of  the  dangerous  class 
above  described, — a  class  that  sought  but  its 
own  interests,  whose  disregard  of  lovalty  to 
their  order  is  bnt  a  step  to  that  cosmopoli- 
tanism which  subverts  all  patriotism. 

As  the  Emperor  became  old  and  infirm, 
irresolution,  a  want  of  settled  policy,  a  desire 
to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  so,  if  possible, 
bindthemtohisdynastyjmarkedallhisactions, 
and  nowhere  was  this  more  visible  than  in 
what  concerned  the  army.  This  irresolution, 
thishalting  between  two  opinions,  continually 
interfered  with  the  proper  organisation  ctf 
the  army.  The  leaders  of  the  army  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  a  reserve,  and  the 
Garde  Mobile  was  formed.  Bnt  the  leaders 
of  the  Badical  party  preached  universal 
peace,  and  declaimed  against  the  hardship  of 
taking  men  to  train  them  as  soldiers  ;  con- 
sequently this  Garde  Mobile  was  trained  but 
for  fifl«en  days  a  year,  and  never  for  more 
than  one  day  at  a  time,  a  compromise  which, 
while  giving  a  reserve  with  one  hand,  made 
it  perfectly  nselosa  with  the  other  : — 

"  France,  vibrating  between  the  ill  feeling  caused 
by  SadowB  and  questions  of  an  internal  nature, 
I'rance  behoved  war  to  be  inevitable,  but  did  not 

Srepare  for  it,  or  only  prepared  for  it  badly,  in  a 
iaconnectod  way,  and  with  a  military  poUcy 
incoDsiBtent  with  itself. 

"  She  lived  on  tlie  l^ends  of  her  former  pres- 
tige. She  believed  misBtataments  as  to  her  own 
militaiy  power  and  that  of  her  possible  antagomsL 
Consequently,  when  in  1870  Prussia  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  military  power,  France  still  re- 
quired several  years  to  get  over  the  transition 
state  in  which  Her  army  was,  a  state  the  danger 
of  which  Niel  had  pointed  out ;  and  this  was  the 
moment  selected  by  the  parliamentary  OppoBition 
to  demand  tbe  suppresaion  of  a  slanding  army. 
This  was  the  moment  when  Jules  Simon  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  tbat  to  have  the  best 
army  it  was  requisite  to  destroy  all  nulitary 
ideas.  This  was  the  moment  when  Olliviai  sought 
to  oppose  all  army  reoiganisation,  pretending  that 
the  Prussian  army  was  eesentjally  defensive.'' 

Turn  what  way  we  may,  we  are  met  with 
striking  leiBons  as  to  tbe  necessity  of  a  fixed 
policy  both  in  peaoe  and  war ;  a  policy  which 
seeing  clearly  the  end  to  be  reached  will  not 
hesitate  to  push  forward  and  gain  that  end, 
a  policy  that  does  not  fear  to  crush  the 
opposition  of  factious  men,  a  policy  that 
acts,  and  does  not  merely  talk  of  acting. 

U.  de  Mazade's  book  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  general  history  of  the  war  that  has 
appeea«d.  It  k  not  overloaded  with  profes- 
sional details.  It  tells  its  story  in  few  words, 
and  to  the  point,  and  it  ie  a  book  which  wo 
hope  may  soon  be  given  to  the  English  public 
in  a  translatioa.  Bcibeki\  ^$}lip 
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The  Timer  Life  of  Syria,  Pideatme,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  By  Isabel  Burton.  (Lon- 
don: Henry  S.  King  &  Go.,  1875.) 
Mgs.  Bdrtoh's  book  is  fresh  and  original  and 
utterly  nn like  the  ordinaiy  tourist  class  of 
works  apon  the  Holy  lAnd.  She  is  not 
dependent  for  her  &cta  npon  an  indifferent 
Kiude-book  or  a  dishonest  dr^oman,  bat 
BaTLng'  lived  for  some  time  in  the  coontry 
and  mixed  with  the  people  nnder  exception- 
ally fftTonrable  conditions,  she  has  seen  mnch 
of  their  "  inner  life,"  and  describes  it  ia  a 
pleasant  sensible  way.  8be  has  done  for 
Syria  in  some  measure  what  Lady  Doff 
Gordon  did  for  Egypt,  but  her  scope  of 
alservation  is  wider  and  her  work  con. 
sequently  more  valoable.  The  first  rolnme 
of  the  book  is  taken  np  with  a  chatty  but 
accurate  description  of  Syria  itself  and  its 
inhabitants,  especially  of  the  women  and  of 
'Other  folk  and  things  not  accessible  to  ordi- 
nary travellers,  or  even  residents  in  the 
country.  Her  aoconot  of  the  Harim  life  is 
ooe  of  the  best  and  most  trathfol  that  has 
yet  appeared.  On  p.  157  she  answers  a 
qaestion  on  this  subject  which  all  Earopeans 
who  consider  the  subject  of  polygamy  mnst 
;a3k: — 

" '  Now  tell  me,  Lwla,*  I  continued, '  when  you 

see  jaat  hushmid  devot«il  to  Nejmeh  or  to  Shanu, 

what  do  you  do  P ' 

"  The  answer  was  true,  lender,  and  womanly. 

" '  Ya  Sitti,  what  can  I  do  P     I  go  away  and 

eiy!'" 

The  following  passage  will  show  how  clear 
and  intelligent  a  view  the  authoress  takes  of 
the  state  of  things  and  parties  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  no  one  who  has  been  there  can  fail  to 
recognise  the  accuracy  of  the  somewhat 
canstic  description  :— 

"At  the  Holy  Places,  DamascuB  and  Jerusalem, 
religion  is  the  one  thoiwlit  for  puKnadoiis  senti- 
ment, as  politics  used  to  be  in  the  dajs  when  they 
rose  so  high  in  Enelsnd  that  the  dearest  frien<is 
whose  opinions  differed  could  not  speak.  In 
DanuucuB,  Christian  and  Moslem  are  as  Guelph 
4ud  Ohibelline,  Montague  and  Capulut,  Whig-  and 
Tory  of  the  otden  time.  At  JeruaolBm  the  four- 
.teen  Chriatian  sects  wrangle  overthe  Holy  Places, 
except,  of  course,  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  sites  and  who  have  come  to  teach  us  better. 
Meanwhile  the  Moslems  stand  over  them  to  flog 
them  into  order.  If  one  unhappy  Jew  were  to 
risk  CTOBBing  the  court  of  the  sepulchre  during 
holy  week,  the  fourteen  would  for  once  unite  to 
tear  him  into  threads." 

Where  all  ia  so  good  it  is  difficult  to  single 
■out  any  particular  passages  for  commenda- 
tion ;  but  I  may  instance  the  description  of 
the  ride  to  Tadmor,  and  of  a  visit  to  Abu 
Antika,  as  he  is  called,  the  proprietor  of  the 
celebrated  old  curiosity  shop  at  Damascus, 
as  especially  happy  and  hnmoroas.  The 
former  is  on  admirable  picture  of  a  desert 
ride,  with  all  its  attendant  dangers  and  inci- 
dents, and  is  accompanied  with  a  coloured 
lithograph  reproducing  the  general  features 
and  colouring  of  the  locality.  Another  very 
graphic  picture  is  the  accoont  of  the  entry 
of  the  hajj,  or  pilgrim  caravan,  into  Damas- 
cus on  its  return  from  Mecca.  Steam 
communication  will  soon  make  these  gor- 
geous pageantH  things  of  the  past,  and  in  a 
few  years  Mrs.  Barton's  word- photographs 
will  have  acquired  au  historical  interest. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Revival  of  Christian- 
ity in   Syria,"     contains    extructs    from  a 


pamphlet  in  which  many  mimculona  con- 
versions are  detailed.  These,  of  course, 
mnst  be  taken  cum  grano  talis,  bnt  there  is 
snfficient  evidence  in  them  to  establish  one 
fact,  and  that  is,  that  conversions  from  Mo- 
hammedanism do  take  place,  and  that  his 
change  of  faith  geoemlly  costs  the  convert 
his  liberty,  and  not  un&eqnently  bis  life,  in 
spite  of  the  treaties  with  Turkey  ^  which 
the  latter  has  promised  to  guarantee  re- 
ligions freedom  and  religions  toleration 
thronghout  the  empire. 

One  feature  of  the  Syro-Arab  character 
Uts.  Barton  toachea  npon  with  great  feli- 
city : — 

"The  Arabs,  eapaciallj;  the  Bedawin,  are 
wonderftdly  happy  m  their  giave  humour,  and 
are  clever  in  sa^inr  apt  things,  whether  in  love 
and  pruse,  or  m  nate  and  ridicule.  When  a 
European  first  arrives  they  geQerall;  fasten  npon 
him  HOms  nickname,  which  fits  him  exactly,  and 
lasts  him  for  liie.  One  of  our  consuls  was  ex- 
ceedingly small,  fidgety,  and  pompous.  When 
they  saw  him  present  ms  exequaiur  to  the  Wali, 
the  whisper  ran  Toand,  '  Wallah !  ejsa  el  Namiis ' 
(By  Allah !  behold  the  mosquito  cometh) ;  you 
CDuId  almost  fancy  from  that  moment  that  you 
heard  him  buzx.  ...  A  Syrian  girl  in  my 
service  formerly  sccompsniad  ma  to  England, 
and  was  sometimes  noljced  in  English  dmwing- 
looma,  where  she  generally  saw  beautiful  and 
aristocratic  women.  One  evening  they  sent  for 
her  to  bring  some  coffee,  and  she  saw  among  them 
Attoatparvenue:  the  quick  eye  detected  the  dif- 
ference at  once ;  and  creeping  up  behind  my 
shoulder,  she  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Ys  Ummi  1 
m£n  el  Kaddisbeh  i"  ('  0  my  mother  I  who  is  the 
underbred' [mare] P).-- 

Sometimes  the  bumonr  is  onintenlional 
and  somewhat  grim.  On  one  occasion,  for 
instance,  Mrs.  Barton,  being  asked  to  pre- 
scribe  for  an  old  woman  already  at  death's 
door,  was  advised  by  a  doctor  present  that 
the  case  was  hopeless,  and,  in  order  not  to 
seem  unkind,  gave  merely  a  little  citi&te  of 
magnesia.  The  old  lady  died  the  next  day, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  yoong  man  came 
and  said  :  "  Ya  Sitti !  will  yon  give  me 
some  of  that  nice  white  bubbling  powder 
for  my  grandmother  that  you  gave  to  Unun 
Saba  the  day  befbre  yesterday  ?  She  is  so 
old,  and  bos  been  in  bed  these  three  months, 
and  will  neither  live  nor  die." 

The  second  volume,  which  describes  the 
Holy  Land,  is  hardly  as  interesting  as  the 
first,  not  from  any  falliog-ofi'  in  the  writer's 
descriptive  powers,  bat  becaose  the  descrip- 
tions are  those  of  places  already  so  well 
known  and  so  often  detailed.  Mrs.  Bnrton's 
sympathies,  too,  are  very  decidedly  Catholic, 
and  she  gives  a  rather  too  ready  adherence 
to  the  monkish  trends  which  luLve  become 
attached  to  the  various  holy  sites.  Speaking 
of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre,  she  saya : — 

"  I  have  seen  every  kind  of  Ohristdan  kneeling 
at  our  Saviour's  tomb  except  my  connt^men,  and 
they  remun  lulaide  in  the  church,  gazing  at  the 
chapel  which  encloses  it,  and  staring  at  the  people 
kneeling  three  times  as  they  approach  it,  as  if  they 
were  watching  some  wild  Hindoo  practice,  or  the 
Dadseh  at  Oauo." 

Without  raising,  the  vexed  question  of 
authenticity  of  the  site,  our  countrymen 
may  snrely  be  excused  if  they  separate  the 
reverence  doe  to  the  Savioor  from  the  mere 
sentim(!ntal  respect  for  a  piece  of  ground, 
however  hallowed  the  aesociatiocs  con- 
nected with  it. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
book  is  a  chapter  purporting  to  give  the  de- 
tails of  a  remarkable  dream  or  vision  eipe. 
rienced  by  the  antliorese  while  resting  in 
one  of  the  caves  at  Jerusalem — all  Mn. 
Barton's  political  inferences  and  gnesses, 
for  the  most  part  very  shrewd,  are  vedled 
in  the  allegoiy  of  some  mystic  or  occult 
influence.  We  may,  of  conrsa,  eliminate 
the  supernatural  element  from  this  "  Dream  " 
chapter,  but  there  still  remains  an  honest 
confession  of  political  and  religioos  cr«d 
which  the  reader  must  admire  ;  and,  mon 
than  all,  it  contains  a  bold  and  impartial 
pleading  for  her  husband's  audoabted  merits 
which  does  her  infinite  honour.  The  Eng- 
lish people,  aa  Mrs.  Burton  says,  ore,  as  a 
rnle,  incurious  about  Eastern  affairs,  bnt 
her  pages  shonld  open  their  eyes  to  the  im- 
portance of  at  least  some  Oriental  questions. 
Since  1865  the  English  prestige  in  Syris 
has  been  steadilv  on  the  decline,  and  Mrs. 
Bnrton  does  her  husband  no  more  than  bare 
justice  when  she  says  that  he  labonitd 
steadfastly  and  earnestly  during  his  term  of 
office  to  revive  it,  and  that  be  did  aotnallj 
succeed  in  makiifg  the  English  name  re- 
spected there,  where  before  it  had  been 
scorned  and  held  in  contempt.  He  is  a  vm 
of  indomitable  energy,  and  immense  poirer 
and  experience ;  he  possesses  just  those 
qualities  and  that  knowledge  which  Mohun- 
medans  know  how  to  appreciate  and  respect, 
and  having  been  for  some  time  in  his  com- 
pony  ou  the  spot,  I  cod  give  independeci 
testimony  to  the  esteem  or  rather  aSecboD 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  entire  Mohaai- 
medan  population.  It  was  at  first  feared 
that  he  would  be  anti-missiooary  in  hi! 
tendencies,  bnt  the  missionaries  soon  fouid, 
and  now  acknowledge,  that  in  him  they  had 
a  staunch  friend,  and  one  who  would  cot 
allow  them  to  be  oppressed  or  wronged.  He 
was  recalled  from  a  post  where  he  was  doing 
work  of  incalculable  value,  because  he  voald 
not  make  the  British  Consulate  the  mere 
tool  of  Jewish  money-lenders,  and  because 
he  would  not  wink  at  the  nefarious  pncti<:«j 
of  a  Wall  who  has  since  been  recalled  t^ 
disgraced  for  them.  These  things  are  nut- 
ters of  history,  and  Mrs,  Bnrton's  book  doa 
no  more  than  inoidentally  quote  or  adduce 
the  docamenta  which  prove  them.  In  re- 
calling Captain  Bnrton  from  Damascus  the 
Government  made  a  great  mistake,  which 
they  would  do  well  to  rectify. 

The  work  tells  us  a  great  deal  not  merely 
aboat  the  inner  life  of  Syria,  bnt  about  the 
external  life  too,  and  contains  many  ver; 
common.sense  remarks  on  a  variety  of  im- 
portant topics.  It  is  a  book  which  the 
reader  may  take  np  at  any  moment,  certain 
of  finding  sometlung  fr^  in  it,  both  to 
amuse  and  instruct  him.  Moreover,  it  is 
truthful,  and  that,  as  things  go  now-a-da^ 
is  a  great  recommendation. 

E.  H.  Falveb. 


tion  a  work  by  Mr.  James  Lament,  1 . 
F.R.G.S,,  entitled  "  Spitdttrgm  and  Noixiya  'Im- 
lya,  with  the  adjacent  seas ;  being  an  exauiiDation 
M  routes  to  the  North  Pole  during  voyages  of 
Sport  and  ])iscoverv  in  the  Arctic  Seas  is  die 
yesTS  l;a.'i.S-50,  IS(il!-rO-71."  The  work  wU  be 
edUeil,withnuiueroasilliutjatioDS[1iv,tir.  \ViUiun 
Liveaay.  nznd  by  VLlUO^?  fC 
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Our  Samwer  MigranU,  An  Aecount  of  the 
MigTaioni  Birdt  which  pats  the  Summer  in 
the  Briiiah  Itlande.  By  J.  E.  Htutiiig, 
F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  IIluBtrated  from  designB 
by  Thomas  Bewick.  (Jjoadou:  Bickers 
&  Son,  18?5.) 
Gatne  Pre^erven  aitd  BiTd  Preteroert,  which 
are  OUT  Friendt  f  By  Qeorge  Francis 
Mor&nt,  late  Captain  12th  Boyal  Lancers. 
(London:  Longmans  tfc  Co.,  1875.) 
Hebe  are  two  books  upon  bird- world, 
written  by  men  each  of  whom  has  a  stake 
in  his  snbject.  Mr.  Harting  has  to  sustain 
a  high  and  increasing  repute  as  a  nataralist. 
Captain  Morant  has,  we  suspect,  a  moor  or 
its  profits  to  lose,  if  he  remits  the  vigilant 
game- preserving  which  be  insists  is  incom. 
patible  with  indiscriminate  bird-preaerring. 
The  man  of  science  and  letters,  keeping 
well  to  his  text,  hardly  trenches  at  all  on  the 
debateahle  gronnd  where  the  smart  soldier 
wonld  dearly  love  to  encoanter  him;  yet  it 
is  easy  to  see  tbat  the  latter,  with  a  general 
interest  in  nature,  worships  sport  as  pB.ra- 
inoant,  and  only  conspires  with  the  former 
so  ion^  aa  the  red  r^  of  the  "  balance  of  Na. 
tnre  "  is  kept  in  the  backgronnd.  Lookers  on 
can  Bcan»Iy  help  the  conviction  that  mnch 
nonsense  has  been  talked  in  connexion  with 
this  pbrase,  and  neither  book  will  have  ap- 
peared in  vain  if  thejare  allowed  to  reconcile 
tbe  one  with  the  other,  and  to  hold  a  pretty 
keen  warfare  against  proven  "  birds  of  prey 
compatible  with — as,  indeed,  it  is  to  a  great 
citent  advantageoas  to — the  protection  of 
Email  birds,  and  the  mnltiplication  of  the 
feathered  songsters,  which  have  snch  an 
tttmction  for  hniaan  eyes  and  ears.  "A 
close  time  for  hawks "  and  their  kind 
would,  as  Captain  Morant  tmlynrges,  be  no 
close  tim.e  for  other  and  weaker  birds  ;  and 
it  is  damaging  the  caaae  of  science  and 
natsTal  history,  to  advocate  in  books  or 
before  committees  such  a  plea  of  "  live  and 
let  live  "  as  is  simply  eqnivalent  to  sacrificing 
tbe  weaker  and  smaller  birds,  which  do  ns 
service  as  well  as  yield  ns  pleasure,  to  the 
winged  banditti  which  prey  npon  them,  and 
which  all  except  the  natnralist  wonld  rea- 
dily consent  to  decimate.  There  is,  of 
Doone,  in  the  Captain's  pleadings  and  ail- 
ment*, a  strong  leaven  of  self-intereat, 
and  lie  lays  himself  open  to  tbe  impntation 
of  holding  "sport"  parambnnt;  bat  even 
the  stady  of  the  ornithologist's  delightful 
anecdotes  and  details  quickens  a  sympathy 
for  a  principle  of  action  which  must  enhance 
protection  of  the  subjects  of  these ;  and,  in 
this  way  of  studying  "  our  summer  mi- 
grants" alongside  of  a  disquisition  on 
"game  preserving"  as  not  contrary  to 
"bird-preserving,"  it  is  quite  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  modm  in  rehu  which  over.eagor 
and  personally  affected  advocates  of  one  side 
or  the  other  are  too  apt  to  miss. 

Dr.  Oiinther  is  reported  to  have  told  the 
Select  Committee  in  1873,  "  tbat  birds  of 
prey  ought  to  be  destroyed  during  their 
breeding  season,  because  it  is  then  tbat  they 
do  most  mischief,  and  you  cannot  protect 
iw/wi  hirds  in  a  better  way  than  by  destroy- 
ing their  destroyers."  With  Captain 
Morant  it  is  probable  that  ussftd  birds  are 
identical  with  grouse  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  aa  he   shows  incidentally,  that  the 


rapine  of  hanks,  buzzards,  hen-harriers, 
peregrine  falcons,  sparrow  lawks,  kestrels, 
and  merlins,  among  our  smaller  birds  is 
enormous ;  and  if  it  is  pleaded  that  this 
rapine  is  in  tbe  interest  of  onr  fmit-supply, 
evidence  before  the  same  Committee  can  be 
quoted  to  show  that  where  small  birds  have 
been  destroyed  in  protection  of  seed  and 
fruit,  the  result  has  been  "  no  leaves  on  tbe 
goosebeny  trees,  and  no  crops  of  fruit." 
In  truth  tbe  utmost  protection  needed  against 
seed-eating  birds  extends  but  to  a  few  days 
after  sowing,  and  a  few  weeks  of  harvest, 
and  it  is  feasible  to  do  this  in  smaller 
gardens  by  netting,  in  larger  areas  by  the 
employment  of  wide-awake  and  duly  armed 
bird-boys.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  among 
gardeners  might  tend  to  a  retrenchment  of 
powder  and  shot,  and  allow  numerous 
summer  migrants  and  native  songsters  a 
more  uninterrupted  share  of  that  rural 
happiness  which  they  assist  in  creating  for 
other  more  masterful,  bat  unfeathered, 
bipeds.  Mr.  Harting's  pages  introduce  us 
to  many  groups  of  birds,  some  of  which  have 
become  scarce,  others  are  almost  extinct, 
yet  against  none  of  which  is  laid  the  charge 
of  aggravated  fi-oit  stealing,  while  many 
are  first-rate  insect  police.  In  adopting 
Professor  Newton's  distinction  of  the  Phyl- 
loscopus,  or  wUlow-wren  group,  from,  that 
of  the  Sylviae,  or  fruit-eating  warblers,  he 
notes  that  willow-wrens  and  wood-warblers 
are  excellent  gardeners,  making  their  ap- 
pearance  just  at  the  season  when  caterpillars 
and  destructive  larvae  get  troublesome.  A 
willow-wren  will  clear  the  green  aphis  off  a 
standard  rose  witii  a  speed  utd  thoroughness 
quite  astonishing,  and  Thompson,  in  his 
liirda  of  Ireland,  attributes  the  "  willow  " 
prefix  to  the  bird's  addiction  to  the  osier 
branch,  which  teems  with  aphides.  The 
garden-warbler  (Sylvia  Iwrteneix),  with  its 
kindred,  the  white- throats,  is  a  professed 
fruit-eater,  yet  withal  it  destroys  caterpillars, 
spiders,  and  hosts  of  insecfb  detrimental  to 
foliage.  The  common  white-throat  especially 
oomhines  a  partiality  for  ripe  currants  with 
a  penchant  for  caterpillars,  and  while  "  in 
taking  a  few  currants,  it  saves  a  great 
many,"  seems  to  take  the  same  sort  of  toll  for 
its  measures  of  repression  in  a  garden,  aa  a 
policeman  does  in  a  public-house.  The 
chifi'-cbaff  appears  to  be  the  earliest  annual 
comer  of  the  willow- warbler  group,  for  it 
arrives  before  the  end  of  March  and  leaves 
our  shores  early  in  September.  It  is  also 
the  hardiest,  though  not  eo  lai^  as  the 
wood-warbler.  A  very  rare  species,  tbe 
yellow-billed  chiff-chaff,  which  has  but  once 
been  taken  in  England,  matches  the  wood- 
warbler  in  size,  hut  is  far  superior  to  it  in 
melody. 

Mr.  Harting's  purpose  in  his  present 
work  is  to  illustrate  the  "whence," 
"  whither,"  "  when,"  and  "  how,"  of  the 
various  migrant  birds  that  in  a  regular 
annual  system,  on  some  summer's  day,  dot 
and  spot  the  herbage  and  leafage  of  a  parish, 
where  they  were  not  seen  the  day  before : 
and  which  disappear  as  regularly,  towards 
the  coming  of  winter.  He  takes  them  pretty 
much  on  the  "first  come  first  served"  prin- 
ciple of  precedence,  and  discusses  them  ac- 
cording to  their  genera  and  groups.  Amid 
tbe  la^e  and  varied  species  of  warblers,  he 


discriminates  the  interesting  section  of 
f/itcttiJ-icai'Mers,  with  the  nightingale  lor  its 
representative,  by  its  structure,  nabits,  and 
nest.  The  last  is  loosely  constructed,  and 
near  the  ground,  to  which  it  clings  by  rea- 
son of  iia  shyness,  and  for  which  its  toes, 
which  are  rather  for  walking  than  perching, 
adapt  it.  Mr.  Harting  discredits  its  inci- 
dence west  of  the  line  of  demarcation  over 
which  it  seldom  if  ever  files  in  this  country,, 
and  which  eiclndes  it  from  Cornwall,  West 
Devon,  part  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and. 
Hereford  j  the  whole  of  Wales,  part  of 
Shropshire,  the  whole  of  Cheshire,  West- 
moreland, Cumberland,  Durham,  and  North- 
umberland (p.  34).  Nowhere  should  they 
be  more  plentiful,  if  unmolested,  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  bore  it  is 
not  the  hawks  or  falcons  that  are  in  fault. 
To  their  migration,  however,  as  Mr,  Hart- 
ing remarks,  a  limit  is  set,  unparalleled  in 
the  case  of  other  migrants.  Though  a  plan 
of  hatching  and  rearing  "nightingales  "  in 
the  nest  of  the  robin,  to  tbe  habits  of  which 
bird  it  very  much  assimilates,  has  been  known 
to  succeed  so  far  as  hatching  and  rearing, 
the  birds  have  never  returned  to  the  place 
of  their  birth  (p.  41).  This  author  does 
good  service  in  exploding  three  popular 
errors  anent  the  nightingale  :  (1)  that  it 
only  warbles  at  eve  or  night,  which  is  in  no 
sense  more  true  than  of  many  other  birds  ^ 
(2)  that  it  is  a  very  early  spring- songster, 
whereas  the  thmsh  or  blackcap  are  probably 
the  early  melodists  mistaken  for  it  before  its 
arrival  from  its  winter  quarters ;  (3)  tbat 
the  plaintiveness  of  its  lament  is  assisted  by 
its  leaning  against  a  thorn  to  sing.  This 
famous  poetic  figment  has  found  a  colour  in 
the  discovery  of  thorns  projecting  from  the 
nightingale's  neat,  where  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  surmised  tbat  she  set  them  to  keep 
off  serpents ;  but  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
them  in  this  position  is  most  li'nely  due  to 
the  bird's  frequenting  a  thorny  copse,  and 
nesting  among  brambles  near  tbe  ground. 
Mr.  Harting  ventures  to  uphold  tbe  theory 
that  nightingales  and  many  other  migrants. 
nest  in  their  winter  quarters  as  well  as  with 
us,  and  we  shall  look  with  interest  to  bis 
further  advauoes  towards  an  explanation  of 
the  undiminished  forces  in  which  the  night- 
ingale re-appears  at  spring-tide,  despite  its 
persistent  trapping,  both  in  England  and 
throughout  central  and  sonthem  Europe,  on 
its  first  arrival. 

An  uniailing  interest  invests  the  whole 
race  of  swallows,  martins,  and  swifts,  and 
Mr.  Harting  does  not  &il  to  satisfy  this  by  a 
minute  account  of  their  habits,  food,  and 
winter-resorts.  It  is  curious  bow  modem 
observation  confirms  Yirgil's  statement 
{Georg.  iv.  15)  as  to  the  honey-bee  afford- 
ing a  "  dulcis  esca  "  to  Procne's  brood  ;  but 
the  swallows  also  delight  in  gnats,  beetles, 
cadew,  may,  and  dragon-flies.  Unlike  anjf 
other  bird  (except,  perhaps,  terns  and  some 
gnlls)  all  Hirundinidae  drink  on  the  wing, 
jvithout  alighting.  The  chimney- swallow  is 
.onr  earliest  visitor  after  the  sand-martin,  and 
spends  from  April  to  October  with  us  every 
year.  During  the  remaining  months  it  is 
distributed  over  Europe,  as  far  as  Iceland 
and  Nova  Zambia,  penetrating  even  to 
Siberia.  It  is  found  all  the  year  round  at 
and  at   Sierra  Leone,  and   as  far 
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south  as  ihe  Island  of  St.  Thomas  in  Janu- 
ary and  Fobmaiy.  No  swallows,  it  would 
seem,  visit  New  Zealand.  The  estraordinary 
fiible  abont  the  hybernation  of  swallows  under 
water,  gravely  bcli  eyed  and  propagated  by  Dr, 
Johnson,  is  referable  (as  we  leam  in  p.  183) 
to  the  attachment  of  swallows  to  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  water  at  roosting  time,  when 
they  find  their  most  convenient  perches, 
whereon  to  crowd  and  cuddle,  on  the  "  wil- 
lows by  the  water- con raea,"  The  anatomy  of 
theswift — its  largerand  more  mnscniar  wing, 
and  moro  scansorial  foot,  adapted  to  the 
crevices  it  delights  to  hide  in,  together  with 
its  very  distinct  arrangement  of  toes — is 
excellently  distinguished  by  Mr.  Harting ; 
and  he  notes  of  this  visitor,  the  last  to  come 
and  the  first  to  go  of  its  kind,  that,  anlike 
other  species,  it  t^ikes  the  same  rente  sonth- 
WKrd,  at  its  departure,  by  which  it  came.  It 
winters  in  Upper  Egypt,  A  month  ere  it 
reaches  England,  it  sfcima  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  May  makes  an  easy  jonmey  from 
Spain  thpongh  France  to  onr  shores.  The 
lint  of  onr  summer  migrants  includes  the 
cnckoo  and  the  night-jar.  The  latter,  it  is 
well  known,  lies  nnder  the  impntation, 
among  gamekeepers,  of  a  taste  for  joang 
pheasants  and  partridges.  This  libel,  which 
is  due  most  probably  to  its  "  ngly  mng,"  is 
as  baseless  as  the  charge  of  milk-sucking 
which  gives  it  its  name  of  "Caprimnlgns." 
Its  crepuscular  habits  give  a  colour  to  the 
charge,  but  it  is  wholly  insectivorous,  accord. 
ing  to  Mr.  Harting,  and  entitled  to  an  acquit- 
tal on  the  evidence  of  its  slender  claws  and 
mandibles,  as  well  as  on  the  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  young  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges would  bo  safely  brooded  under  their 
mothers,  when  the  nigbt-jar  was  abroad. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Captain  Morant 
does  not  include  this  bird  iu  his  list  of  those 
whose  only  meet  "  locus  standi "  is  the 
"birdcasc."  It  is  but  fair  to  eay  of  his 
pages,  that  he  makes  good  his  charges 
against  some  half  dozen  air-pirat«s  or 
more  which  strike  dead  their  prey  on  the 
wing,  and  destroy  grouse,  and  some  of  them 
even  lamba,  in  the  service  of  their  insatiable 
maws.  He  has  the  sympathy  of  common 
sense  with  him  when  in  effect  he  cries 
"  Credat  Judaens"  to  the  conservative  plea 
that  the  eagles,  ravens,  and  highland  foxes 
prefer  sickly  lambs  or  weakly  grouse,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  those  that  are  healthy  and 
in  good  condition.  It  is  an  alliance  that 
has  a  little  of  the  "  Timeo  Danaos  "  about 
it,  which  we  cement  with  Captain  Momnt, 
for  the  sako  of  the  songsters  that  gladden 
our  gardens  and  woodland  walks.  And 
perhaps  it  needs  just  a  little  limitation  and 
careful  draughting  of  the  clauses  relating 
to  cats  and  foxes.  Otherwise  we  do  not  see 
why  the  "  balance  of  Nature  "  should  inter- 
fere with  tlie  profits  of  a  moor  any  more 
than  the  enjoyment  of  a  woodland  concert. 
And  within  these  limits  we  can  reconcile  the 
naturalist  with  the  game-preserver. 

James  Davies. 


The  Ilunterian  Club  has  finished  its  reprint  of 
Lodge's  "  Wounds  of  Civil  War,"  and  bss  at  preas 
his  "  Catharos,"  as  well  bb  Samuel  Rowlands'a 
"Betraying  of  Christ,''  and  '"Tis  -Merry  when 
Gossips  Meet." 


An  Hieloncal  Slelch  of  the  Nalliie  Slates  of 
IndiainSuhaidiarij Alliance  with  the  Brilisk 
Govenijiieiil i  with  a  Noliceofthe  UedUdad 
and   Minor    States.      By    Colonel   G.  B. 
Malleson,    C.8.I.    Bengal     Staff    Cordis, 
Guardian  of  H.H.  the  MahanVja  of  Maisur, 
and  Author  of  "  History  of  the  French  in 
India,"  &c.     (Loudon  :  Longmans  &  Co., 
1875.) 
The   following   truthful    passage  has    been 
selected  from  a  Timna  of  February,  1872,  as 
motto    to   this   well-timed   volume :  "  It  is 
only  by  attracting  attention  to  the  prominent 
figures    in   Indian  history,  by  casting  light 
upon  the  salient  features  of  their  career,  and 
making    them   stand    out   boldly  &om    the 
canvas,    that    it   will    ever    be   possible  to 
interest  the  general  readerin  Indian  af^rs." 
How   much   more,    we   unhesitatingly  add, 
would    this   interest   be  kindled  and  kept 
alive,   were  the  tendency  of  the  writer  to 
subordinate  a,  monotonous  history  to  practi- 
cal lessons  of  diplomacy,  designed  not  only 
for  the  edification  of  Indian  jmlitical  agents, 
but  for  that  of  Parliamentary  legislators  at 
home! 

The  book  under  review  is  professedly  a 
compilation :  in  the  spirit  of  the  preface, 
professedly  a  work  of  reference.  It  is  alao, 
however,  intended  to  supply  a  public  want  at 
home  and  in  India.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
answers  its  three-fold  purpose  ;  it  bears  the 
impress  of  conscientious  and  able  workman- 
ship, and  cannot  fail  to  bo  highly  nsefol. 
But  neither  its  method  nor  its  maps,  its 
snmmaries  nor  statistics,  will  make  it  strictly 
popular.  DifFdsed  knowledge  should,  in  this 
case,  be  combined  with  increased  administm- 
tive  power,  and  no  snch  result  is  to  be  soaght 
for  here.  The  bare  historical  abstract  is  all 
that  is  offered  ;  and  this,  however  carefully 
and  skilfully  prepared,  is  more  snited  to  the 
irresponsible  reader  than  to  one  whose  official 
position  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  guide 
individual  rulers  or  benefit  communities  and 
States  in  the  mass.  Nor  can  we  say  that 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  India  does  not 
attach  to  every  civil  and  military  servant  of 
the  Indian  Government,  for  the  time  being, 
as  to  those  who  make  Indian  afiairs  a  stndy 
under  any  conditions  whatever.  A  reviewer 
of  the  Native  States  of  India,  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  day,  sbonld  so  handle 
tbe  historical  narrative  as  to  utilise  its  morals 
and  tales  by  application  to  the  present  or 
probable  policy  of  British  statesmen. 

Such  an  end  might,  it  is  conceived,  be  at- 
tained by  supplementing  abstract  histories 
with  expository  essays  ;  a  description  of 
pajier  which  Colonel  Afallesoa's  individual 
experience  at  native  courts  oould  not  fail  to 
render  interesting,  and  on  which  free  access 
to  Government  records  would  set  a  crown- 
ing value.  But  tbe  case  is  otherwise  with  a 
mere  compilation  of  traditions  or  facts.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  tbe  sixteen  chapters  or 
headings  given  to  Rajpdtana.  Acquaint- 
ance not  only  with  Tod's  ponderous  annals, 
but  with  very  many  moro  volumes  on  the 
same  subject,  including,  perhaps,  the  latest 
Report  of  the  PoUtical  Administration  of 
the  Hajputdna  States,  is  almost  essential  to 
the  dne  comprehension  of  the  characters 
depicted  and  events  narrated  in  tbe  snm- 
maries now  put  before  the  reader.     With- 


out appreciation  of  the  caste  and  family 
pride  of  the  Bdjputs,  we  mistake  the  mo. 
tives  wliich  impel  them  to  deeds  of  the 
brightest  valour  at  one  time,  and  ol  (Isrk 
oppression  and  treachery  at  another ;  with- 
out a  clue  to  the  distinctive  claims  and  rela- 
tive privileges  of  Se6odia,Kathor,Kachwaha, 
Bhati,  and  other  ruling  divisions  or  sib- 
divisions  of  race,  the  interests  of  separata 
States  stand  out  in  true  relief.  Mewar  is 
confounded  with  Marwar ;  Jaipur  with 
Jaisalmir ;  and  the  Hamira  and  tbe  Ju 
Singhs,  a  Jeswant  Singh  and  a  Jaisal  an 
wanting  in  individuality.  Is  there  not  be. 
sides  something  in  the  natural  features  of 
the  country,  whether  in  fertility  or  desert, 
which  belongs  to  the  history  and  character 
of  its  people  ?  The  taste — in  many  cages 
the  grandeur  and  solidity — of  its  architec- 
tnral  monnments ;  the  utilitarian  uia^if- 
cence  of  its  tanks ;  the  graceful  and  oroa-  j 
mental  chhairie  and  lortte  of  its  graveyards; 
are  all  indicative  of  a  national  power  wbicli 
merits  more  than  mere  allusion,  or  paseing 
mention,  in  a  popular  historical  sketch,  k 
plain  language,  a  few  pertinent  not«s  on  Bajpii- 
Utna  and  the  Bajpiits,  gathered  from  standard 
authoritdes,  by  throwing  the  desired  light 
upon  the  page  of  history,  would  have  givan 
life  to  the  heroes  and  heroines  and  reaUtj  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

The  salient  incidents  of  the  Annala  of 
Rajastbdn  repeat  themselves  in  spirit  to  the 
present  day,  but  in  a  material  form  which 
the  practioU  vigilance  of  British  civilisation 
has  rendered  comparatively  mild  and  hum- 
lees.  And  the  old  jealousy  and  assK  of 
honour  remain  strong  as  ever  in  the  uticiiutl 
breast ;  especially  in  the  case  of  mle»  and 
thdkura  (fciirons)  who  have  not  been  wcai 
over  to  western  ethics.  Sixteen  yeais  >9> 
chance  and  the  Indian  mutinies  took  an 
officer  of  the  Sind  Commission  to  JaiaJnur.  , 
He  had  not  been  many  days  in  that  artigb-  . 
caUy  remarkable  city  when  his  sympathy 
was  sought  on  beh^f  of  the  young  Bhiti 
Rawal,  then  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
a  noble  of  Bikanir.  Objection  had  bea 
made  that  snch  a  marriage  and  at  sachi 
time  would  affect  the  honour  or  position  » 
tbe  Bija  of  Jodhpur,*  Rathomi  princess o* 
whose  house  had  already  been  betrothed  « 
otherwise  engaged  to  the  Jaisalmir  cbiei; 
and  the  banns  had  been,  as  it  were,  forbidden- 
But  the  contract  had  been  made  and  pro- 
claimed ;  and  it  was  represented  that  M- 
traction  would  disgrace  tho  Riwal  in  "■* 
eyes  of  all  Bajputana.  Here,  then,  i«s 
Kathor  against  Bhati :  and  in  spitfl  of  the 
high  influence  of  the  first,  the  other  woaM  ■ 
not  and  did  not  succumb.  In  olden  daj* 
there  would  have  been  war  to  the  knife.  ^ 
tbe  present  instance,  whatever  the  heart- 
burnings,  it  is  presumed  that  British  me- 
diation (w  tho  mere  oeigbbourbood  of  Bntidi 
authority,  sufficed  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  his  acconot  of  Alwar,  Colonel  ilalleeW 
does  not  notice  the  popular  version  of  t» 
mode  in  which  Partab  Singh,  founder  of  tw 
State,  chose  his  buccossot.  He  f^^^^ 
himself  with  the  statement  that  "  he  h»a 
adopted  a  relative,  Buktior  Singh,  w^ 
succeeded  him,"  According  to  the  "ffi*^ 
Report  of  tbe  Eajp4tan»  States  for  1871-'*> 
he  is  said  ^~^lTlO 

"to  have^s^.ii^iioi^^Il'b.^^yUM  ""^ 
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with  titeir  sons,  and  caused  them  to  be  shown 
nto  k  room,  on  the  floor  of  which  toys  of  all  de- 
scriptions were  bid  out,  from  whidi  the  bo}rg 
vera  directed  to  choose  which  the;  liked  best. 
Bukhtawur  Singh,  son  of  the  Thakoor  of  Than- 
nah,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  aeleeted  a 
toy  sword  and  ehield,  and  then,  of  his  own  ac- 
ecid,  seated  himself  in  the  chiefs  lap,  who  at 
once  decEared  him  to  be  his  heir." 
If  tme,  as  it  is  belie  red  to  be,  the  incident 
is  ch&racteristio  of  the  ntitional  epirit.  We 
miss  &leo  any  specifiG  mention  of  Benai  or 
Bnnnee  Singh  ;  altbongh  he  died  less  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  left  many  splendid 
monnoients  of  hia  name,  while  his  long  reign 
of  forty-two  years  has  oanBedhia  memory  to 
he  eieeptionally  cherished  by  the  Bijpiits. 
The  reader  will  observe  the  discrepancy  of 
orthofjraphiea  in  tbe  Perso-Sanalo-it 
pound,  Bakhtdwar  Singh. 

Besides  RAjpfitana,  the  States  described 
are  those  of  Centra,]  India,  of  BanjJelthand, 
and  of  Western,  Sonthem,  and  Korthem 
India  ;  and  a  Seventh  Part  is  given  up  to  a 
memoir  of  mediatised  and  minor  chiefs,  the 
details  for  which  have  been  mostly  con- 
densed from  Aitcheson's  treaties.  These 
last  presient  a  long  list  of  Bijas,  NawAbs, 
ThiVfirs,  Bhnmias,  and  Jagirdara  ;  and  in- 
clude an  Abyssinian  Sidi  of  Jinjira.  The 
greater  part  are  of  little  general  repute,  but 
some  of  tbe  names  found  are  of  persons  re- 
ceived by  otir  authorities  with  prescribed 
wremonial.  It  may  be  interesting  to  leam 
that  there  are  no  loss  than  100  native 
princes  and  chiefs  who  have  special  official 
relation<!  with  the  Go vemop- General  of  India 
and  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  whose  position  entitles  them  to  the 
honotir  of  Balutes,  varying  in  degree  from 
twenty.oue  guns  to  seven.  Of  these  the 
more  strictly  foreign  allies  are :  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  the  Saiyids  of  Maeknt  and  Zan- 
zibar, and  the  Khan  of  Kalat.  Just  beyond 
the  border  are :  the  llaharajd  and  Minister 
of  Nlpal,  the  MahSrdjas  of  Kashmir  and 
Sikkim  and  the  Deb  HajA  of  BhntAn.  It 
neod  hardly  be  said  that  all  the  chiefs  we 
have  now  specified  are  virtnally  inde- 
pendent ;  and  that  Barmah  and  countries  to 
the  eastward  aro  not  taken  into  account. 

Recent  events  have  given  so  great  an  in- 
terest to  the  country  of  the  oSkwAr  that 
most  readers  of  Colonel  Malleaon's  book  will 
turn  to  the  chapter  nnder  the  head  of  Ba- 
rodab.  It  is  the  first  of  the  few  on  Western 
India.  To  the  uninitiated  in  Indian  blae- 
books  the  details  will  appear  somewhat 
meagre ;  hnt  the  summary  imparts  mnch 
valuable  information.  The  record  is  brought 
down  to  the  date  of  order  for  assembly  of 
the  Commission.  We  quote  the  brief  narra- 
tive of  Mulhar  Rao's  career  : — 

"  The  short  reign  of  this  prince  has  been  fraught 
with  evil  to  the  people  of  Barodah.  The  circum- 
ttaocet  of  his  previous  life  had  not  been  calcu- 
lated lo  mould  him  into  tlio  form  of  a  good  ruler. 
Neglected  during  his  childhood,  having  received 
hut  littie  education,  be  was  charged  in  1863  with 
having  attempted  the  life  of  his  brother,  Khandf 
Kao.  In  consequence  of  an  investigation  which 
followed  that  attempt,  be  was  incarcerated  m  a 
State pnaoner during  theremainderof  hisbrother's 
life.  On  the  death  of  Lis  brother  in  1870,  Mulhar 
Bao  jumped  at  once  from  a  prison  to  a  throne, 
having  received  none  of  the  training  that  would 
enable  him  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  duties  of 
his  new  poeitioD.    Aa  might  have  been  expected 


imder  the  drcumstancea,  he  at  onoe  plunged  into 
a  career  of  misrule,  eitiavagaace,  and  folly.  To 
such  an  extent  did  his  miBgovermuent  extend  that 
in  1873  the  Briliah  Government  was  constrained 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the  com- 
plaints brought  ^^inst  him.  Every  branch  of  his 
administration — revenue,  polilieal,  and  judicial — 
was  then  inquired  into. 

"  Upon  the  report  of  thb  commission,  Mulhar 
Rio  was  informed  that,  unlesB  great  improvement 
should  he  manifested  by  the  end  of  the  year  1876, 
he  would  '  be  deposed,  in  the  interest  of  his 
people,  and  for  the  peace  and  security  of  tbe 

Sire.'  This  warninfr  did  not,  unfortunately, 
uce  the  desired  efiect.  But  an  unexpected  e' 
brought  matters  to  an  early  crisis.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1874  an  attempt  was  made  at 
Barodah  to  poison  the  Briti^  Resident,  Colonel 
Phayre,  C.B.  Subeaqnent  inquirv  led  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  suspect  that  the  Gaikwfr  him- 
self bad  instigated  the  criminal  attempt.  Upon 
this  the  Viceroy  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  announced  the  suspension  of  the  Gdikwar  from 
power,  vrith  a  view  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  clearing  himself  before  a  competent  Court  of 
Inquiry  from  the  grave  suspicions  attaching  to 
him ;  and,  in  coosequence,  the  temporary  assump- 
tion by  the  British  Government  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Barodah." 

As  regards  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
Commission  arrived,  and  the  action  taken 
upon  that  conclnsion,  it  is  not  within  onr 
province  to  enter  at  present.  Colonel 
Malleson's  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
chief  arraigned  shontd  be  that  of  every 
honest,  intelligent,  and  experienced  officer 
of  the  Indian  services.  We  fully  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  already  emphatically  re- 
corded, that  whatever  guarantee  the 
British  authorities  may  have  given  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  the  native  Princes,  snch 
guarantee  conld  never  be  constraed  into  a 
sanction  of  misrule  and  oppression.  Nor 
1  deposition  of  the  Giiikwar  of 
Barodah,  in  whatever  way  effected,  be  other 
han  a  gain  to  the  people  and  a  credit  to 
iivilised  government. 

Though  wo  might  have  given  a  less 
qualified  welcome  to  a  modification  of  this 
book,  a  combination,  in  fact,  of  itself  with 
the  very  intelligent  sketch  of  the  Princes  of 
India  published  in  Edinburgh  in  18:53,  to 
which  it  alludes  ;  we  hail  its  appearance  at 
the  present  moment  as  opportune.  The 
proposed  visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India  mast  give  an  unusual  value 
to  all  new  and  condensed  information  on  the 
native  States  of  that  vast  empire — more 
especially  when  put  together  by  an  able  and 
practised  rudactevr.  One  word  on  the  the 
spelling,  which  is  said  to  be  according  to  the 
system  laid  down  by  Professor  Blochmann, 
We  hesitate  to  acknowledge  a  system  at  all, 
where  the  shbrt  it  is  displaced  by  both  e  and 
K,  as  in  Haider  and  Jung ;  or  Jehon  and 
Abim :  and  where  the  Persian  i'  is  respected 
in  Aorangzib,  and  disregarded  in  Peshwa. 
Either  orthography  may,  in  some  respects, 
be  called  pedantic.  If  the  term  be  merited 
(a  fiat  we  dispute)  tbe  pedantry  should  at 
least  be  consistent.  F.  J,  GoldsmiI), 


Ettidea  Slaves:  Vinjages  et  Liltirature.  Par 
Louis  Leger.  (Paris :  Ernest  Leroux, 
1875.) 
M.  LoLTS  Leubr  published,  two  years  ago, 
a  series  of  essays  on  Slavonic  matters  under 
tbe  title  of  Le  Monde  Slave,  dealing  in  it 


with  snch  subjects  as  "Agram  and  the 
Croats,"  "  Belgrade  and  the  Servians,"  and 
the  modem  drama  in  Servia  and  in  Russia. 
He  has  now  collected  a  second  series  of 
similar  articles,  his  present  Eludes  Slave* 
describing  various  Bassian  cities,  Buch  as 
Kief,  Kazan,  and  Nijny  Novgorod,  giving 
an  outline  of  a  Polish  comedy,  defining  the 
mntnal  relations  of  the  German  and  Czekh 
parties  in  Bohemia,  and  rapidly  sketching 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  Russian 
and  Servian  languages  and  of  the  popular 
tales  of  the  Bnsstan  peasantry.  They  form 
an  entertaining  as  well  as  an  instructive  vo- 
lume, for  M.  Leger  always  writes  pleasantly, 
and  he  deals  with  subjects  which  he  is 
specially  qualified  to  treat.  The  Slavonic 
world  IB  familiar  to  him,  and  he  is  well 
versed  in  its  nnmerons  dialects,  so  that  he 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  one  who  oan 
see  and  hear  for  himself  aright. 

M.  Leger  commences  with  Kief,  the  city 
in  which  some  Panslavists  recognise  "the 
ftttnre  capital  of  the  Slavonic  world," 
and  in  which  he  found  a  ChStenn  des  Flears 
as  he  afterwards  discovered  a  Bal  Mabile  at 
Nijny  Novgorod,  Ho  also  of  course  paid  a 
visit  to  the  famous  catacombs,  wbicfa  be  de- 
scribes in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the 
balm  which  trickles  therein  from  certain 
miraculous  skulls,  and  with  which  his  fore- 
head was  duly  anointed,  did  not  succeed  in 
converting  him  to  tbe  "orthodox"  faith. 
Passing  on  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Volga, 
M.  Leger  gives  a  Uvely  sketch  of  Taroslaf, 
one  of  tbe  "  most  intelligent "  of  Russian 
cities,  peopled  by  only  30,000  inhabitants, 
possessing  half  a  score  of  "cstabliah- 
ts  of  public  instruction,"  prond  of  the 
llection  tha^  its  theatre  was  tbe  cradle 
of  dramatic  art  in  Russia,  and  finding 
its  decadence  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  the  cost  of  living  there  is 
only  a  third  of  what  it  is  in  Peters- 
bnrg  or  Moscow.  Of  its  Juridical  Lyceum, 
in  which  about  140  students  receive  a 
legal  edncation,  M.  Leger  speaks  in  terms 
of  just  praise,  while  he  mourns  with  a  jour- 
nalist's regret  over  the  sad  fact  that  the  city 
possesses  no  newspapers  beyond  one  officiiU 
and  one  religions  periodical.  From  Yaroalaf 
he  drops  down  "Mother  Volgo,"  lightly 
sketching  the  various  scenes  which  offer 
themselves  to  tbe  voyager's  eye — tbe  right 
bank  of  the  river  rising  high  above  its 
waves,  and  enlivened  by  frequent  windmills, 
the  left  flat  and  desolate,  the  plain  stretching 
far  away  from  the  waterside,  gloomy  with 
forests  and  swamps,  the  huge  baika  steam, 
tugged  against  the  stream,  the  floating  prison 
drifting  down  it  with  its  dingy  cargo  of 
convicts,  all  the  chamcleristic  features  of 
Volga  life,  even  to  the  robbers  who  no  longer 
Iiannt  the  adjacent  forests,  and  the  "  bnr- 
laks  "  who  have  now  ceased  to  tow  vessels 
up  the  river.  Of  Nijny  Novgorod's  great 
Fair  or  YarnujJcn  ({com  Jalirmarkf),  he  gives 
a  lively  picture,  but  tbe  subject  has  been  so 
often  treated  that  he  oan  find  but  few  un- 
familiar features  to  depict.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sketch  is  thoroughly  novel  wbioh 
he  gives  of  a  cliaracteristic  scene  he  wit- 
nessed one  day  at  the  Museum,  when  an 
illustrious  historian  induced  a  celebrated 
poet  to  improvise  an  impassioned  invocation 
to  the  copy  therein  preserved  of  the  ancient 
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standard  of  Fojarsky,  the  iioble  who  aharea 
with  the  burgher  Minin  the  gloiy  of  having 
inspired  prostrate  Bnesia  with  the  idea  of 
rising  against  the  Poliah  aanrper.  With  an 
interesting  description  of  Kazan  and  its 
moaqne,  a  short  acconnt  of  Vladimir  and  itR 
ehnrchea,  M,  Legcr  brings  to  a  close  the 
chattj'  record  of  his  journeys  "k  travers  la 
Rnssie." 

To  the  popular  tales  of  Rossis,  in  which 
he  recognises  "  nn  parfnm  local,  ane  savenr 
de  terroir  qui  snrprend  agrdablement  le 
lectenr  pen  familier  aveo  ce  monde  ignore," 
iS..  Leger  devotes  one  cfaapt«r,  and  another 
to  a  Polish  dramatist,  Alexander  Fredro,  the 
antbor  of  eighteen  comedies  which  appeared 
between  the  years  1819  and  1845,  iwim  one 
af  which  M.  Leger  gives  several  not  over 
exhilarating  extracts.  Of  more  importance 
is  the  chapter  entitled  "  Les  dtades  slaves  en 
Bnssie,"  which  gives  a  brit^f  but  iisefnl 
sketch  of  the  principal  writers  on  Slavonic 
antiquities  in  Kussia  and  elsewhere.  On  this 
subject  M.  Leger  is  singularly  well  qualified 
to  speak.  His  essay  upon  the  Russian 
language  contains  macb  that  is  interesting 
and  authentic,  though  we  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  whether  Prince  Bismarck  really 
"  reads  assiduously  the  Russian  newspapers," 
as  is  affirmed  by  "  reporters  who  have 
penetrated  into  his  privacy."  It  seems,  how. 
ever,  that  the  Universal  Itluttration  of  St. 
Petersburg  having  lately  asked  for  his  auto- 
gr^h,  the  Prince  sent  in  reply  "  a  whole  letter 
in  Russian."  Finally,  in  his  three  chapters 
on  "  The  Servian  Language,"  "  Bohemia 
and  Panalavism,"  and  "A  Poge  of  Contem- 
porary History,"  M.  Leger  conveys  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  Servian  a, 
Montenegrina,  and  Czekhs  which  is  singu- 
larly trustworthy,  though  at  times  a  pstriotio 
distaste  for  German  inflnences  makes  itself 
slightly  perceptible.  M,  Leger  modestly 
declares  in  his  preface  that  his  sketches  do 
not  pretend  to  compete  with  the  elaborate 
essays  which  MM.  Leroy-Bcanlieu  nnd  Alfred 
Bamband  have  for  some  time  past  been  con- 
tributing to  the  Bevue  des  Seux-Afondef,  but 
they  will  at  least,  to  nse  his  own  words, 
"  serve  as  their  commentary  and  comple- 
ment." Wlien  the  series  is  completed,  of 
which  the  present  volume  and  its  pre* 
decessor,  Le  Monde  Slave,  form  the  first  two 
instalments,  it  will  certainty  contain  a  large 
amount  of  curious  information  about  what 
the  author  styles  "  une  race  trop  longtemps 
m^connue,  mais  qui  tient  en  ses  mains 
I'avenir  de  I'Europe  et  le  nfltre." 

W.  B.  S.  Ralston. 
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CasiloDaly.  A  Slory  of  an  Jrith  Home  Thirty 

Tears    Ago.     By    Annie    Keary.     Three 

Vols.       (London :     Macmillan     &     Co., 

1875.) 
The  Rape    of  Ihe    Gamp  -.   or,    Wun  at  Loii. 

By  C.  Welsh  Mason,  B.A.     Tlirce  Vols. 

(London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  18*5.) 
Loving  and  Loth.     By  the  author  of   "The 

Sisters    Lawless."    Ac.       (London :     R. 

Bentlcy  &  Son,  187-5.) 
It  is  strange  that  Ireland  should  still  be  so 
unhackneyed  a  subject  in  the  world  of  fiction, 
it  is  true  that  Miss  Edgeworth  touched  it 


with  considerable  skill,  and  Charles  Lover 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  his  special  sphere,  but 
the  number  of  Irish  stories  is  still  com- 
paratively small,  and  it  has  remtiined  for  the 
writer  of  Gaslle  Daly  to  bring  before  Enghsb 
readers  many  phases  of  Irish  life  which  will 
bo  new  to  them.  To  write  of  Ireland  re- 
quires lively  sympathies,  appreciative  feeling 
for  humour  and  for  pathos,  a  taste  for 
natural  beauty,  and  above  all,  something  of 
the  warmth,  the  quick  impulse  and  poetical 
glamour  of  the  national  character  ;  all  these 
Miss  Keary  has  brought  to  bear  on  her  work, 
combining  them  with  artistic  power  and  re- 
markable skill. 

For  the  date  of  her  story  she  haa  chosen 
the  time  of  the  Irish  famine  and  the  sub- 
sequent rebellion,  showing  bow  closely  the 
two  events  were  interwoven,  and  how  much 
the  one  was  the  outcome  of  the  other.  But 
to  say  that  a  book  was  about  the  Irish 
fiimine  and  the  O'Connell  rising  would  be 
enough  to  make  any  English  reader  shrag 
his  shonlders  impatiently  and  say  it  was  not 
to  his  taste,  and  would  not  give  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  genuine  pathos  and  beanty  of  the 
story.  The  scene  opens  in  the  Irish  country 
house  jrom  which  the  book  is  named,  and 
there  we  are  introduced  to  the  reckless 
hospitable  master,  who  cleverly  hits  off  bis 
own  character  when  he  saya  that  "  something 
of  a  scramble  comes  naturally  to  him,"  but 
whom  we  can  well  imagine  the  idol  of  his 
children  and  tenantry,  white  he  gradually 
brings  his  place  to  ruin  by  his  easy-going 
ways.  Then  we  have  the  mistress,  the  calm 
staid  English  lady  to  whom  the  Irish  ways 
have  always  been  distasteful  and  by  degrees 
become  intolerable  ;  the  gold  en- Laired  en- 
thusiast Ellen  Daly,  the  type  of  all  that  is  most 
attractive  in  Irisli  character,  warm-hearted, 
devoted,  self-denying,  full  of  romance 
and  thoroughly  unpractical ;  ber  brother, 
Connor,  who  has  many  of  Iier  enthusiastic 
qualities,  but  very  little  of  her  unselfishness, 
and  in  whom  the  unsatt  a  factory  side  of  the 
national  character  is  very  cleverly  drawn, 
heedlessly  gay  and  noisily  affectionate,  with 
the  short-sighted  recklessness  which  oomes 
to  be  selfishnesB,  the  quick  impressiveness 
which  degenerates  into  shallowness.  In 
strong  contrast  with  this  we  have  the  English 
side  of  tbe  family  represented  by  the  elder 
brother,  Pelfaam,  with  his  mother's  ideas  of 
decomm  and  restraint,  tfaoronghly  antagon. 
iatic  to  everything  that  is  essentially  Irish, 
shrinking  with  disgust  from  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  tenantry,  somewhat  of  a  jjrig  and 
coxcomb  in  his  boyhood,  but  developing  into 
a  good  man  and  a  model  landlord.  There 
are  two  other  Irish  studies  of  character  that 
are  admirably  drawn  in  their  different  ways  ; 
gentle  Anna  Flaherty,  who  is  the  good  genius 
of  all  the  poor  people  round  her,  and  dies  a 
true  martyr  in  the  cause  of  tlieir  suffering, 
and  contrBSt«d  with  her  D'Arcy,  the  type  of 
the  political  agitbtor  of  those  days,  the  would- 
be  reformer  whose  patriotic  zeal  has  such 
short-lived  and  unpractical  results,  and  who 
is  an  example  of  the  effects  of  that  romantic 
partisanship  which  has  too  often  taken  the 
place  of  statesman- like  action  in  Ireland. 
The  rest  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama 
are  English.  John  Thomley  is  the  intel- 
lectual man  who  works  out  theories  upon 
Irish  troubles ;  his  strength  of  svill  is  some- 


times lowered  to  dogged  persistency,  bit 
more  often  rises  to  true  nobility,  tkoi^ 
Ellen  Daly  told  him  the  truth  when  she  pst 
before  him  how  entirely  the  Irishmsn  mi*, 
took  his  good  intentions  towards  him:— 

"  Ha  appeared  to  you  only  a  Iswleaa  tobln 
holding  OD  to  property  that  did  notbalongtoliiiii, 
but  in  bis  own  mind  thaie  wore  stubhcm  Uiid 
beliefa  in  rights  that  had  come  donn  ta  liin 
through  centuries  of  his  anceston,  and  theu  ;itn 
too  much  a  part  of  him  to  be  thiovn  off  u 
any  bidding  of  yours.  He  could  not  hste  «- 
plained  himself  to  you  or  to  auv  one,  Imt  lb 
conviction  that  you  ware  the  robber  ud  iijnni, 
and  not  he,  was  strong  in  his  thonghta,  W  egt 
fused  oU  his  relations  to  you." 
This  Irish  point  of  view  is  one  that  Oc 
English  mind  will  always  be  slow  to  nsder.  I 
stand.  Bride  Tbomley  represents  the  ctlffl,  I 
,  well-balanced,  heroic  Englishwoman,  and  ii 
well  contrasted  with  her  naive,  inipolnre 
little  sister,  tbe  heiress  Lesbia.  The  iabo- 
duction  of  these  English  elements  inb)  tk  i 
Irish  life  has  been  very  carefnlly  handlei 
though  we  cannot  think  it  very  prolatli 
that  such  thoroughly  English -nlindwi  peopli 
would  have  taken  Castle  Daly  for  philu- 
thropic  reasons  in  such  troubled  times.  Tin 
love-story  of  John  Thomley  and  Ellen  Dslj 
is  fresh  and  original,  though  we  think  tLe 
episode  of  the  destruction  of  John's  MS,  a 
an  unnatural  one,  and  not  adequately  clesred 
up.  The  scenes  in  which'  John  is  a  vituos 
to  Ellen's  forgiveness  of  the  miaerable  mm 
who  caused  the  death  of  her&tber— innbicli 
Ellen  finds  the  fever  corpses  in  the  aim— 
where  the  emigrants  kneel  unaeea  >l  tk 
window  of  their  friend,  Anne  Flaierty,  to 
take  a  laat  forewell  of  her — ^and  where LeAii 
meets  Pelham  on  his  way  to  prison  and  nn- 
fesses  her  love  for  him,  would  any  of  tliem 
be  spoiled  by  quotation,  but  will  not  casi; 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  read  them.  We 
may  Iw  allowed  to  quote  one  abort  passage 
as  a  specimen,  though  necessarily  afteUe 
one,  of  tbe  simplicity  and  pathos  with  wbidi 
the  whole  is  written.  It  occurs  intbewnii 
part  of  the  famine  distress  : — 

" '  Did  you  hear  the  news  about  Father  Peli:^' 
' That  he  IB  dead,  do  you  mean P'  •Ye«,inded 
Biddy  O'Rea  come  early  this  morning  to  (ellD 
the  poor  old  man  was  feeling  very  ill  on  Sindi; 
it  seems.  Instead  of  preaching  as  he  genenUr 
does  before  mass,  he  came  and  stood  by  the  >liu 
and  said  three  times  over  a  sentence  out  a!  Oe 
epistle  of  tbe  day,  "The  fashion  of  thiswurU 
paSBsth  away,"  and  then  he  aat  down  and  burin 
his  face  in  one  of  tboae  old  cotton  pocket  haDdi;e^ 
chiefs  of  his,  and  cried,  and  all  the  people  in  ^ 
little  chapel  cried  vrith  Mm;  hut  Biddy  smuw 
me  there  was  a  power  of  comfort  in  l« 
tears,  for  hod  not  Father  Pater  given  the  W 
news  he  could  to  them  that  found  the  worid  iu« 
B  hard  place  to  live  in  ?  The  misery  *ad  ibe 
suKaring  and  the  dyinfr  of  it  were  only  J"^ 
fitsbiona.  and  the  true  life  was  to  coma  He  hw 
gone  to  find  it  now.' " 

That  a  novel  should  give  permanent  help 
upon  the  vexed  question  of  Irish  difficnltia 
is  hardly  to  bo  hoped,  sod  while  it  plainh 
states  these  difficulties  this  story  throw 
little  light  upon  their  solution,  but  it  >! 
something  to  have  Ireland  faithfully  repre- 
sented as  it  is,  with  its  loveablenesa  and  ila 
faults,  its  laughter  and  its  tears,  and  it 
seems  very  evident  that  "justice  to  Irelanil 
can  only  be  done  by  those  who  approach  ibe 
subject  in  tbe  spirit  of  patriotic  sympatbj 
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and  nnflinclung  tmthfriliieaa  nhicli  ie  shown 
ly  tbe  writer  of  Oaatle  Daly. 

The  Rt^e  of  the  Qamp  is,  aa  we  tire  in. 
fomied  by  the  preface,  the  work  of  a  dying 
m&D,  and  pnbliBtied  after  his  death.  Ab  this 
is  the  caae  criticism  &ilB  entirely  of  one  of 
its  ends ;  no  words  of  the  reviewer's  can 
nuke  an;  difference  to  the  writer ;  it  remains 
only  to  tell  tbe  pnblic  what  they  will  find  in 
the  book.  The  vnlgarity  of  the  name  will 
deter  many  readers  firom  opening  it,  and  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  at  once  that  tbe  Oamp 
is  an  nmbrella  which  was  lent  to  a  yonng 
ImIj  and  never  retnmed  by  her  nntil  the 
ovner  reclaimed  it  many  months  after,  as  a 
Aon  proof  that  his  love  was  not  to  be  pro- 
chimed.  From  tbis  it  can  be  jndged  that 
tJie  plot  of  the  hook  is  not  profonnd,  nor  can 
ne  ascertain  that  any  special  moral  is  con- 
veyed in  it,  though  the  anthorof  the  preface, 
■wiia  writes  with  much  feeling  abont  his 
dead  &ien<3,  maintains  that  ho  was  one  who 
MTOQght  with  design.  Tbe  plot  is  some- 
vWt  confused  and  diScnlt  to  follow,  which 
may  easily  be  acconnted  for  by  the  frag- 
meutaij  way  in  which  the  work  of  an  in- 
Talid  wonld  necessarily  be  written.  The 
most  vifcorons  part  of  it  is  the  account  of 
tba  diitToased  vessel  in  the  third  volume, 
and  possibly  the  "  design  "  of  the  book  was 
to  gires  warning  about  the  overloading  of 

lulling  and  Loth  is  chiefly  a  collection  of 
adjectivea,  and  by  their  aid  it  reconnta 
tbe  histtwy  of  the  girlhood  of  one  Snsie 
Dioaiky,  who  is  an  abrnpt  and  unpleasant 
fODDg  lady.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  we 
ue  told  that  she  feela  herself  "  an  inade- 
qnate  canse  to  produce  any  wished-for 
effect,"  and  thronghont  three  volumes  she 
seems  to  have  gjeat  difficulty  in  knowing 
her  own  mind.  The  scene  of  two  volumes 
is  laid  in  England,  while  the  last  volume  is 
American  and  ends  with  a  tragedy  at 
Niagara.  Susie  speaks  sometimes  with  "  a 
monotonous  intensity,"  sometimes  with  "  a 
flat  flaggy  voice;"  says  that  the  only  two 
ihiugg  she  positively  dislikes  are  "  snobs 
uid  Satan,"  and  wished  that  "  there  should 
be  nothing  to  afterwards  make  herself  un- 
comlbrtable  about  in  tbe  whole  of  this  com- 
pieldy  satisfying  day."  She  is  at  one  time 
spobs  of  as  "a  little  motionless  piece  of 
yiviSei  dnst,"  and  at  another  aa  "a. worn- 
out  miserable  atom;"  "sinks  back  ex- 
hansted  with  a  plurality  of  emotioDs,"  and 
tells  her  mamma  that  leaning  over  Niagara 
"makes  her  conscious  of  her  sonl."  We 
hear  of  "a  mapping  January  morning," 
"weepy  eyes"  and  "that  divine  appetite- 
less  Uiing  we  call  the  soul."  One  old 
gentleman  describes  the  nineteenth  centnry 
people  as  a  "  habnah,  helter-skelter,  conceited 
lot. '  A  yonng  lady  "  floats  up  gauzy, 
daisied,  entreating ;"  "the  air  is  flooded  with 
faivid  light."  The  most  amusing  scene  in 
the  book  is  where  Snsie  goes  on  a  show  day 
to  see  the  family-place  of  the  man  she  has 
reliised  to  marry,  and  does  not  like  being 
asked  to  give  np  her  umbrella.  The  antbor 
eau  deal  with  l^ht  scenes  of  this  kind 
better  than  with  the  more  profound  pro- 
blems of  life  and  death,  r.  M.  Owen. 


CUBBB1TT  LITEBATintS. 
Th»  Northern  Staf  and  Souihara  CroM.     (Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  &  Co.)     The  great  fxcilitieB  for 
locomotion  now  enjoved  bring  with  tbem  some 
Btartling  proepecta.     Formerly  "  each  putter  out 
of  five  for  one  "  claimed  i  aatifiahl;.  the  privilege 
of  toUing-  long  talee  on  his  letum,  and  nad  from 
the   davB  of   Sindbad    his    clsim    ungrudvin^' 
allowed.    Nor  will  any  complfun  that  such  c 
cumnavigatore  as  Anson  and  Cook  have  abused 
any  way  tbe  advantage  of  their  powtion.     But  the 
case  grows  Bsrious  if  every  oue  who  steams  about 
our  sea-girt  ball  is  privileged  to  write  bia  or 
tour,  especially  when  it  assumea  the  character  of 
an  autobit^^phy. 

Mias  Weppert's  experiences  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  her  two  years  of  travel,  but  start  with 
her  cradle,  and  are  detuled  with  a  franhnesB 
genuine,  we  doubt  not,  but  scarcely  needful.  Edu- 
cated in  tbe  Boman  Catholic  faith,  and  inveterately 
'  opposed  to  it  liom  earliest  childhood,  her  diaclo- 
suiea  aa  to  what  she  saw,  and  yet  more  of  what  she 
suspected  in  the  various  convents  to  which  fate  led 
her,  do  not  please  our  taste.  We  do  not,  let  us  em- 

Sbatically  repeat,  distrust  the  writer's  veracity,  and 
o  full  justice  to  the  motives  wbich  impelled  her 
to  undertake  die  taak  of  conveying  from  Allahabad 
to  Bel^um  a  highly  dangerous  female  lunatic. 
But  we  would  rather  listen  to  her  siucero  raptures 
among  the  beauties  of  the  tropics  which  she  so 
well  describes,  than  bear  her  repelling  the  insults 
of  Prussian  officials  in  Japan  aod  Bavarian  Dog- 
berrys  in  Germany,  or  rebuking  a  Buddhist  priest 
for  praving  to  a  piece  of  wood.  (By  the  way,  his 
replv  that  the  wood  possessed  the  power  of  ac- 
cording his  request  onlyio  long  at  tehile  he  prated 
to  it,  which  she  terms  "  superb  nonsense,"  appears 
to  us  to  have  in  it  the  elements  of  admirably  good 
sense,  and  to  sum  up,  in  fact,  the  whole  question 
of  idol-worship.)  We  cannot  refrain  from  noting 
how  much  of  kindness  she  seems  to  have  received 
from  men  of  many  nations,  but  chiefly  from  Ame- 
ricans and  ^English  ;  and  for  this,  let  it  in  justice 
be  said,  she  is  always  sincerely  grateful.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  meet  her  again,  when  she  has  bed 
less  irritating  experiences. 

Corait  and  Coral  Itlandt.  Bv  James  B.  Dana, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geoloffv  and  Mineralogy  inYale 
College.  (Low  &.  Co.)  During  the  cruise  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Oaptain 
Wilkes,  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  FroJessor 
Dana  had  unusual  opportunities  of  studying  coibIb 
in  some  of  the  finest  reef-regions  of  the  FaciUc. 
That  he  turned  these  opportunities  to  good  ac- 
count may  b«  seen  by  consulting  the  fine  Reports 
which  he  prepared  on  his  return  home.  After 
laying  such  studies  aside  for  many  years,  and 
meanwhile  gaining  a  foremost  position  as  a  mine- 
ralogist, he  betook  himself  to  tbe  subject  afresh, 


volume  is  a  new  edition   of  this   work — 
which  might  have  been  expressed   on  t 


vrithout,  however,  altering  the  original  plan  of  the 
work,  After  giving  a  general  description  of  the 
difieient  kinds  of  coral-secreting  organisms,  Pro- 
fessor Dana  describes  the  structure  of  tbe  various 
^pes  of  reef,  and  discusses  their  probable  origin. 
The  author's  original  ohservationa  on  the  growth 
of  coral-polypes,  and  on  the  relation  of  one  kind 
of  reef  to  another,  lend  strong  support  to  Mr, 
Darwin's  famous  theory  of  tbe  formation  of 
banier-reeb  and  atolls ;  the  two  naturalists,  in 
&et,  difierinc  on  only  a  few  points  of  minor  im- 
portance. While  so  much  of  lie  work  shows  that 
information  has  been  brought  into  accord  with 
latest  Bcientific  researches,  we  are  surprised  to 
find  the  distinguished  author  still  grouping  corals 
with  echinoderms  under  the  old-fashioned  nnme 
of  Eadiatep.  ProfessLir  Dona  has  written  in  a 
style  sufficiently  popular  to  secure  a  laiye  cIhss  of 
readers,  and  the  work  is  reodered  furtlier  attrac- 


tive bv  the  bold  engravings  with  which  it  is  so 
hberally  illustrated. 

No  more  useflil  work  of  lefereoce  has  been  pub- 
lished thb  year  than  the  one  lately  sent  us  by 
Meaera.  Macmillan,  Th*  Armali  of  Our  Time,  by 
Joseph  Irving,  with  a  Supplement  brining  the 
work  down  to  the  opening  of  Parliament  m  1874. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Irving  has  been  to  collect  to- 
gether in  a  handy  form  all  tbs  noteworthy  occur- 
rences from  the  accesuon  of  Queen  Victoria,  vHth 
sufficient  details  about  them  to  render  searches 
among  old  newspaper  files  and  such  like  sources 
of  modem  hhOotj  unnecessary  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses- "  Every  occurrence — metropolitan  or  pro- 
vinrial — which  gave  rise  to  puhhc  excitement  or 
discussion,  or  became  the  starting-point  for  new 
trains  of  thought  affecting  our  social  life,  has  been 
iudged  proper  matter  for  this  volume."  All  de- 
hates  in  Parliament  remarkable  as  affecting  the 
fate  of  parties,  or  leading  to  important  changes 
in  OUT  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  receive  full 
and  impartial  treatment ;  while  a  note  is  msde  of 
the  progress  of  all  material  bills  through  the  two 
Houses,  or  of  tbe  majorities  which  decided  their 
fate.  The  compiler  has  wisely,  we  think,  made 
hie  obituary  notices  as  brief  as  possible,  as  such 
matter  might  easily  be  extended  so  ea  to  lessen 
the  utility  of  the  book  by  its  unwieldiness,  and  is 
readily  acces^ble  elsewhere :  the  death  of  no  per- 
son, however,  prominent  in  public  affairs  or  well- 
known  for  his  or  her  connexion  with  literature, 
science,  or  art,  passes  by  unchronicled.  Xot  only 
have  newspapers  and  the  Annual  Registers  been 
laid  under  contribution,  but  memoirs,  diaries, 
proceedings  of  learned  societies,  &c.,  have  been 
searched  for  records  of  events  best  worth  preser- 
vation.    Tbe  success  of  tbe  first  edition  of  this 


enlarged  issue.  5ucb  labours  would  beef  small 
value  without  s  full  and  exhaustive  index  to 
them,  and  in  this  respect  there  seems  to  be  little 
wanting. 

Mr.  a.  PoEaOK  has  written  (Oxford  and  Lon- 
don:  J.  Parker  &,  Co.;  Tewkesbury:  Garrison) 
thirty  small  pages  of  Note»  of  Quaint  TFordt  and 
Sai/infft  in  lAe  DiaUct  of  South  Worcaterthire, 
which  coDtun  several  interesting  facts.  The 
material,  however,  as  it  stands,  was  hardly  worth 
separate  publication,  and  it  is  to  he  te^tted  that 
the  author  did  not  place  his  notes  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  Dialect  Societv,  aa  he  would  doubt- 
less have  received  from  Mr.  Skeat  suggestions 
which  woald  have  enabled  him  to  much  increase 
their  value ;  aa  he  did  not,  consideration  for  future 
workers  compels  us  to  point  out  some  of  their 
defects.  Mr.  Person  states  that  he  has  endeavoured 
to  give  the  pronunciation  of  words ;  aa  uaual  with 
those  unaware  of  the  difliculties,  he  has  often 
utterly  failed.  Under  tbe  heading  "  a  is  some- 
times sounded  as  ai"  we  have  tay,  pay,  &c., 
whose  pTonuncuation  is  given  as  saijf,  pdig,  &C ; 
but  what  sound  Mr.  Porson  means  by  atj/,we  can- 
not tell,  except  that  it  is  probably  not  a  labialised 
vowel.  Cur  perplexity  is  iocreased  by  finding 
under  the  same  rubric  that  fare,  care,  &&,  are 
sounded  as  fair,  cair,  &c. ;  in  ordinary  English 
ipelling  long  a  and  ai  represent  the  same  sound, 
.he  two  words yVire  and  fair  being  phonetically 
identical.  The  re-spellings  consequently  leave  us 
no  wiser  than  before;  and  what  collections  of 
sounds  are  intended  to  be  indicated  by  bury 
(rabbit-hole),  houfft/  (big,  huge),  queitce  (wood- 
pigeon),  qaerante  (spree),  is  also  a  mystery. 
Several  words  and  phrases,  such  aa  beetle  (wooden 
hammer),  call  (occasion),  ckoch-fuU,  domber 
(as  elamher),  coffer  (chestl,  cdtt^  (chimney-top), 
oaf  (fool),  rt'tns  (hosr-froat),  to  feel  bad,  the  clock 
warned,  have  nothing  quaiut  about  them ;  they 
are  familiar  to  most  Londoners  and  many  dic- 
tionaries, being  in  several  cases  the  regular  terms. 
We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Porson  has  often  illuatrsted 
the  meacir.g  of  the  words  liy  K'i^ing  short  dia- 
logues ;  one  of  them  shows  tiiiit  inorvt  is  not,  as 
be  says,   model,  but  copy,  and  we  are   therefore 
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justified  in  doubting  wtether  Ustom  ie  really  tiff!a- 
loma.  We  re&ain  from  comment  on  the  derira- 
tioiiB,Md_  only  give  ft  Bpecimen;  wnked  (a.ti)cwKtA) 
imra.  lAtin  unctM.  AltOf^tber  Mr.  Fonon  has 
not  done  nearly  aa  mucli  or  bb  trell  as  be  could 
eaoly  have  done,  if  he  bad  known  better  how  to  do 
it  and  had  taken  more  pains ;  but  such  alphabetical 
order  aa  blut,  bury,  butty,  bajmut,  bentfit,  bunnall, 
bomhttn,  beetle  (the  rest  of  the  list  is  similar), 
and  the  term  "  quaint "  in  the  title,  make  one 
believe  that  he  does  not  think  the  subject  worth 
much  trouble. 

Oa-Ui  Botta  a  CorfH.  Per  cura  di  Oarlo 
Dionisotti.  (Torino:  Cayale  e  Oomp.)  Oarlo 
Botta's  name  is  revered  in  Italy  as  one  who,  by 
Ms  writings  and  patriotism,  may  be  con^dered  as 
the  precursor  of  the  national  renaissance.  Signor 
Carlo  Dionisotti,  his  biographer,  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  his 
ashes  from  Paris  to  Saota  Croce,  where  it  is  to 
be  hoped  a  monument  will  be  erected  in  honour 
of  the  successor  of  Guicciardini,  to  render  a  new 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Ho  has  now  published 
an  inedited  work  of  tiotta,  a  narrative,  related  in 
the  form  of  a  novel,  of  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  1740  in  the  Island  of  ZanM,  when  Botta  whs 
director-general  of  the  French  military  hospital 
at  Corfu.  In  addition  to  the  tale  are  some  un- 
published letters  of  Botte,  of  the  highest  his- 
torical interest  as  relating  to  events  that  occurred 
in  Piedmont  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning 
of  die  present  century.  Editob. 


NOTSS  AIW  NEWS. 
The  Marqnis  of  Lome  has  in  the  press  a  naira- 
IJve  poem  of  above  3,000  lines,  called  Gvido  and 
Uta:  a  Tale  of  the  Riviera,  founded  on  an  inci- 
dent in  one  of  the  many  Saracen  inroads  which 
Itonbled  the  coast  of  Provence  daring  the  tenth 
century.  The  volume  will  be  published  in  the 
BUtimin  by  Messra.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Sir  RtCHAss  Hassoit,  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Australia,  the  author  of  a  work  published  anony- 
mously in  1869,  entitled  The  June  of  Hietory,  has 
another  book,  the  truits  of  continued  studies,  in 
the  press,  to  be  entitled  The  Apotlle  Paul  aiui  the 
J^eaehina  of  Chrittiemity  to  the  fail  of  Jetiisalem. 
It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Williams  and 

Messrs.  M*ciiii,tijf  and  Co.  announce  fof  pub- 
lication in  the  autumn  a  Librarv  Edition,  in  three 
vols,  8vo.,  of  Mr.  John  Kichard  Green's  ShoH 
Butory  of  the  Englith  People.  The  book  is 
nndeiyoing  thorough  revision,  and  considerable 
additions  will  be  made  throughout,  the  latter  part 
oapecialiy  receiving  much  fuller  treatment  than 
the  eiteat  of  the  present  edition  allowed, 

A  FIFTH  (posthumous)  edition  of  Tischendorfs 
edition  of  the  SeptuBpint  has  appeared,  preceded 
by  a  letter  from  Professor  Delitzach  to  Professor 
da  Lajrardc,  defending  himself  and  Tischendorf 
from  the  charges  brought  against  them  both  by 
Professor  de  Lagarde  in  his  recent  edition  of  the 
P»alt»r  ofJerojne. 

Messks.  Griffith  ajtd  Fakkait  will  shortly 

Sublish  in  a  collecled  form  a  series  of  Papers  by 
Ir.  Frank  Ives  Scudamore,  which  were  recently 
contributed  to  the  Standnrd  under  the  nam  de 
plume  of  "  The  Sleepless  Man." 

M.  CoQUEREL,  the  learned  and  eloquent  French 
Ftoteatant  divine,  had  been  engaged  for  the  last 
four  years  of  bis  lifu  on  a  Jlittoire  dei  religioiu 
eonwariu.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  chapters 
at  least  of  it  may  bo  rescued  from  the  late  of 
most  unfinished  works. 

Mb.  Ashtom  Dir.KE  has  now  nearly  completed 
his  work  on  The  Himian  Pawtr,  which  will  be 
published  by  Mesais.  Macmillan  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn. 

The  same  publishers  have  in  the  press  a  new 
edition  of  J.  0.  Hare's  jlfMsiono/'(Aa  Contforter ,  e, 


complete  edition  of  Miss  Bossetti's  poems,  and  a 
new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Professor 
Daniel  "Wilson's  PrehUtonc  Man. 

Mbsseh.  Macmtilas  AUD  Co.  have  likewise  in  the 
press  ft  memoir  of  the  late  Eajah  Brooke,  embracing 
a  period  fi«m  1830  to  his  death  in  1868,  and  toLd 
mainly  in  the  words  of  his  letters  and  journals. 
The  book  wiU  contain  a  portrait  and  maps,  and  is 
the  work  of  Miss  Gertrude  Jacob,  with  ^e  con- 
currence of  the  Rajah's  family. 

Mb.  John  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  article  on 
"  Bristol "  in  the  present  number,  is  of  the  Briital 
Museum  and  Library,  not,  as  was  last  week  stated 
by  an  obvious  oversight,  of  the  Britith  Museum 
and  Library. 

Ds.  Ktjenen,  of  Leyden,  has  brought  out  the 
first  part  of  a  popular  work  on  The  Prophett  and 
Prophecy  amonn  the  Itraeliitt.  (Leiden :  Engels, 
1876.)  It  is  but  rarely  that  a  theolf^an  who 
has  so  completely  broken  with  tradition  can  realise 
to  himself  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  are 
still  in  the  conservative  camp  or  halting  between 
two  opinions.  The  preeeBt  work  is  specially 
designed  for  the  English  public,  and  productions 
of  English  theology  are  constantly  referred  to. 
The  lucidity  of  its  style  will  commend  it  to  a 
wide  circle  of  readers,  should  it  meet  with  a  com- 
petent translator.  ^wM^i^^-*  H 

The  "  Song  of  Songs  "  has  for  tite  first  tjme 
been  translated  into  the  "  Indo-Oriental "  gipsy 
ton^u^  by  James  Pincheils;  it  is  published  at 
Trie  sts,  with  the  Italian  opposite,  and  dedicated 
to  Captain  Burten. 

A  VEBi  curious  manuscript  collection  of  old 
German  plays,  chiefly  of  a  Scriptural  character, 
has  lately  been  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum,  It  fills  eleven  volumes,  and  may 
be  described  under  the  following  heads : — 
School  PUys  acted  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Zug, 
1727  ;  Tragedi  von  der  Mtnehwerdutiy  Otritlii,  by 
Jacob  Frener,  ra-written  by  Johaim  Fridolin,  and 
again  in  1763,  by  Ueinrich  Nochfaur ;  (VtrittUchet 
Schmijntpill  mm  der  heiiigea  BOoserin  Maria 
Magdaiina,  &c. ;  Dom  Spiel  vom  Lahn  in  Setabertf, 
by  Johnnn  Adam  Rendlin ;  Sittori  von  dem  leben 
dee  HeyHgen  Alt  und  Baichtigers  Landalini:  a 
drama  acted  in  WiUisan,  Lucerne,  in  1722;  Otritt- 
liclif*  Scfunupi/dl  von  dem  Arphaxnl  ein  kunig  der 
Medyer.&c. ;  LueCipil  von  dem  heiUgen  Joet,  by 
Jacob  Frener,  la'ia;  The  Flay  of  Formerive, 
acted  at  Maltera  in  Lucerne,  1738 ;  Comtedi  von 
tinem  adelichen  jutiglig  luitabuliM  genant,  by 
Jacob  Fi'ener  -,  Sc/uititpiel  von  dem  HeiUgen  Pro- 
co/n'iu,  performed  at  Lucerne,  eighteenth  century ; 
Cxrietliches  SchamnMil  vmt  dem  .  ,  .  hraoda- 
(Suimeii,  Sic,  by  Jacob  Frener ;  preceded  by  sonKS. 

Soke  good  manuscript  collections  for  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Cheshire  have  also  been  pur- 
chnsed  for  the  Museum,  These  include  a  Roll  of 
the  Mayors  and  Sherifls  of  Chester ;  Cettriae 
comitatu»  deteriptut,  Jtc,  by  John  Legh,  1638, 
principally  notices  of  the  chief  fsmiliee,  with 
diawingsbf  their  arms ;  Briefe  notes  ofAtUiquilye 
of  the  famote  citti/e  of  (Ar^ei;  with  names  of 
Mftvors  and  Sherilb  to  the  year  104&,  .  .  .  i 
Orange  his  book;  The  Antiquitiet  of  Chttter, 
coUccted  by  UitrMd  and  axperienced  autkore  ^ 
great  antiqiiiiy.  etc. ;  The  Mayort,  and  the 
AntiquMet  of  Cftwiar,  by  Will.  Alderdey,  1694; 
Chronological  evente  to  1771 ;  Monumental  In- 
scriptions from  the  Parish  Churches  of  Chester) 
Pedigrees  of  Cheshire  Families  ;  and  a  copy  by 
Itobert  Smith  of  the  Herald's  Visitation  of  Cheshire 
in  1613. 

The  history  of  fie  ancient  sport  of  Archery  is 
wdU  illustrated  in  some  other  volumes  lately  added 
to  the  same  department.  These  are  chiefly  in  the 
handwriting  of^  William  Latham,  F.A.S.,  who  was 
living  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  last  century,  and 
consist  of  collections  for  a  general  history  of  the 
sport,  anecdotes,  and  "  Rules  for  the  Annual 
Feast  of  tiie  Finsbuiy  Archers,  from  1662  to 
1764,"  lists  of  Captains,  ete. 


Ajtoirethe  principal  articles  in  the  third  vduoe 
of  the  Encyclopaedta  Britannica,  which  is  rapidl; 
approachii^g  compbtion,  we  may  mention  those 
on  Athens,  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Ilioks ;  Atlantic, 
Baltic,  Bkck  Saa,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter; 
Atmosphere,  Barometer,  by  Mr.  A.  Buckan ; 
Atom,  Attraction,  by  Profpaior  Oleik  Manrell; 
Attica,  by  the  Rev,  H.  F.  Toier;  AugustiDe,  bj 
Principal  TuUoch;  Augustus,  by  Dean  Herivile; 
Aurora,  by  Mr.  H.  H,  Procter }  Austria  and 
Belgium,  b'y  Mr.  D.  Kay :  Axiom,  by  Professor 
Croom  Bobertson ;  Babylon,  Babylonia,  by  the  Eev. 
A.  H.  Ssyce ;  Bach,  lieethoveu,  &c.,  bv  Dr.  F. 
Iluefier;  Bacon,  by  Mr.  R.  Adamson;  Baghdtd, 
by  Sir  H,  C.  Rawlinaon;  Balance,  bv  Professor 
Dittmar;  Balance  of  Power,  by  S&.  "O..  Reeve; 
Bankinp,  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Courtney j  Basilica,  lij 
Canon  Venables;  Baths,  by  Dr.  J,  M'Pheisoi; 
Battle,  by  Colonel  C.  C.  Cheaney ;  Beaumont  and 
Fleteher,byMr.  Swinburne;  Bee, by  Mr.  J.  Hunter; 
Bell,  by  the  Rev.  H.  K.Haweia;  Bentham,  by  Pro- 
fessor Holland ;  Bentlev,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Fattiecn: 
Berosus,  &c.,  bv  Mr.  G.  Smith ;  B^zique,  &c.,  by 
Mr.  H.  Jones;  'Bible,  by  Professor  V\\  Robertfon 
Smith:  Bibliocraphv,  b?  Mr.  Fairfax  Taylor: 
Billiards,  &c.,  by  Mr.  G.  "P.  Pardon ;  Biology,  k 
Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  W.  Thiaelton  fijar; 
and  Birds,  by  Mr.  Parker  and  Profeesor  NawtoD. 

AuoNO  engagements  for  suboequent  volumes 
are : — Dr.  Allman,  Coelenterates  -^  Professor  Arm- 
strong, Chemistry ;  Profeseor  £,  Oaird,  Carteiisii- 
ism;  Profeesor  Cayley,  Curves;  Mr.  Frsncis 
Darwin,  Breeds  and  Breeding ;  Mr,  Rhys  IbTids, 
Buddhism ;  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  Brachiopodn; 
Professor  Eggeling,  Bralimiuism  ;  Dr.  Giiniher, 
Fishes  J  Professor  Jenkin I  Bridge;  Sir  W. Stirlinj 
Maxwell,  Charles  V. ;  Mr.  John  Morley,  BuAe ; 
Mr.  Papworth,  Building ;  &c.,  &C, 

The  Kolnitche   Zeitung  announces  the  Fpeedr 

Eublication  of  works  on  the  Coptic  languige  Imi 
y  the  late  Friedrich  Riickert,  who,  it  troiild 
appear,  had  devoted  himself  with  great  Muduity 
to  the  study  of  Coptic  during  the  later  yean  nf 
his  life.  Riickert's  attention  seems  to  have  heeD 
directed  te  Coptic  by  his  earlier  study  of  .knAsK- 

Dr.  E.  KoLBi:(a,  of  Breslau,  has  undertabeD  b> 
edit  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  fe 
Romances  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Uampton,  and  Sir 
Tristram,  with  Critical  Introductions. 

Dr.  R.  p.  WiiLCKEK,  of  Leipzig,  h»s^  hwn 
lately  appointed  co-«litor  of  Dr.  Grem's  Libnn 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Prose.  This  appointment  will 
secure  the  great  want  in  Dr.  Grein's  work,  itr 
collation  of  aU  the  texts  with  their  MSS,  ft. 
Wiilcker  is  known  in  all  our  chief  libraries  as  ' 
zealous  studier  of  MSS.,  and  we  are  glad  to  hw 
that  Messrs.  Triibnor  have  secured  his  services  m 
editor  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  amalgamtln 
volumes  of  vocabularies. 

De.  ANDSBBEjf,  of  Bonn,  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Delius,  is  now  in  London  collating  our  Briliw 
Museum  MS.  of  Wace's  Boman  de  Si™!  * 
BomoncB  of  IloUo,  for  a  new  edition,  which  iif 
hopes  to  produce  speedily.  For  the  last  A%)i} 
months  Dr.  Andresen  bos  been  collating  the  Vsi'a 
MSS.  of  the  work.  Pluquet's  old  edition  of  m 
Eou  has  long  been  considered  out  of  date. 

Dfi.  BiMBADLT  has  just  sent  to  piws  his  editioD 
of  the  late  John  Gougb  Nichols's  collections  for 
the  History  of  the  Boy  l&shop  (or  the  Csnidw 
Society,  We  understand  that  many  of  t"" 
documents  and  details  are  curious  in  the  extreoK- 

Me.  FuENn^iix  has  lately  been  eiaminiBg  the 
grounds  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier's  attributing  w 
Francis  Thynne,  the  continuator  of  Hnlinsled 
and  Chaucer  critic,  four  early  boots  on  socul 
manners,  Ac,  the  Debate  baioeen  Pride  and  Ia»- 
Unete  (Old  Shakeqieare  Society) ;  a  Di^mtali'^ 
between  the  Cap  and  Head,  1504 ;  Nem  A*"Jl7 
North,  1670;  and  The  Cate  u  AUered,  16M. 
Having  decided  from  the  style  of  the  botts  w«t 
they  could  not  possibly  be  Francis  Thynne's,  tbst 
the  attribution  of  them  to  him  was  mere  "  hann- 
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»  or  perreraenees,"  Mr.  Fumivall  sfter- 
w»nl3  found  an  expreu  tirinted  etntement  by 
■BiTTine,  in  a  wdl-known  took,  that  he  did  not 
JDinp  into  print  till  1686.  The  aifrnature  "  F. 
Th.  on  the  title-pajre  of  the  copy  of  The  Debate 
httiretn  JVwfc  and  LotelineM,  of  which  Mr. 
Collier  made  so  much,  haa  nlao  been  nvexamined 
by  Mr.  Fumivall,  and  he,  havinj^  Ifttelv  aeen  all 
t&e  aignatQice  of  Francis  Thynoe  in  the  British 
MitMom  sod  Bridfrewater  Libraries,  Btrongly  coo- 
firms  the  opinion  eipiesaed  by  former  critica  that 
this  Debtee  aiffnatuie  is  a  modern  fowarYi  od^  of 
thoee  (ao  donbt)  by  the  forger  of  the  Shcuuperean 
doeiunenta  in  the  Bridgewater  Library. 

Thh  Philological  Society  is  printing  extra 
copies  of  Mr.  Henry  Jenner'a  Paper  on  the  Manx 
Luipuaf«  for  aepatnte  circulation. 

Tkb  Eln^liah  Dialect  Society  has  three  Gloestuies 
*I  press. 

Ths  Gennan  Anthropological  Society  opened 
iti  HMeting,  on  Monday,  August  9,  at  Miicich, 
wbeie  the  niembere  were  welcomed  on  the  part 
of  the  Bavarian  Government  by  the  Minister  for 
the  Interior,  Herr  von  Latz.  Professor  Virchow 
repUed,  and  after  referring  to  thespecial condition 
and  eflbrts  of  the  society,  entered  atHnewhat  at 
lensth  into  the  consideration  of  the  geDeral  scope 
and  aims  of  anthropology,  and  the  extent  to  which 
Bavaria,  by  its  nunieroua  ancient  German  and 
Hoioan  remains,  posseaees  the  means  of  con- 
tnbutinfc  to  the  elucidation  of  some  points  of 
interest,  bearing  upon  thia  recent  branch  of  science. 
The  fint  day's  meeting  cloeed  with  an  elocmunt 
speech,  sparUing  with  wit  and  humour,  by  Fro- 
tweoi  Dr.  Sepp,  on  the  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  the  preaence  of  Goths  in  Upper  Bavaria.  On 
lite  fallowing  day,  Professor  Virchow  read  a 
paper  on  the  statiatice  of  the  cianiolt^y  of 
Germany,  which  will  probably  prove  the  most  im- 
portant communication  laid  before  the  society,  and 
which  from  the  character  of  the  author  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  interest  scien- 
tific men  of  all  countries,  and  of  evuy  school  of 
anthiDpoIogical  opinioQ. 

Pbofusqb  F.  a.  M&boh,  of  La&yette  College, 
EactoD,  Pcensylvaioa,  U.S.,  author  of  the  well- 
boini  Afglo-Soion  Grmmaar,  in  a  letter  written 
this  naonith  to  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellia,  saye : — 

"Our  Pbilolcgical  Aasociation."  wh>eh  met  laat 
BMDih,  "  apfminted  a  conunittre  to  report  next  jeoi 
<■  the  Beforaed  Spelling.  The  Sute  of  Connecticut 
paaMd  (t  Bill,  tha  vote  iu  tba  Senata  being  imaniaoas, 
cnating  a  commiisioii  to  examina  th«  matter  in  re- 
spect lo  the  Spelling  of  the  Public  Dociunenis 
tfiriiited  by  the  State)  and  tho  books  used  in  the 
psUic  schnole." 

Fmfeaaor  March  takes  much  interest  in  this 
noTement,  which  seems  to  have  lately  be- 
conie  popular  in  America.  The  necessity  for 
aons  improTemest  in  our  spelling  has  long 
been  felt.  The  English  Philological  Society 
b  1)^69  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ell  IB,  Dr.  H.  Morris,  Professor  J.  Payne, 
Proifeeaor  Rnssell  Martineau,  and  Mr.  D.  P.  tW, 
to  whom  were  afterwards  added  Br.  J.  A.  6. 
Monay  and  Mr.  Wheatley,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. After  six  meetings  of  many  honra  each  they 
conld  come  to  no  agreement  upon  anv  one  priur 
dpla    to   be  adopted,  but  after  canaidering  the 

ri  propoeed  by  Mr.  E.  Jones,  recommended 
Fry  and  Mr.  EUis  to  lay  their  schemes  before 
the  Society :  and  after  those  papers  (which  are 
printed  in  the  PhSologiaU  Tran*actioai)  had  been 
read  on  May  6  and  June  3,  1870,  two  nighte  in 
NoTMnb«T  wwe  devoted  to  a  discuas'os  on  the 
subject,  reaultiDg  in  the  Society's  reeoUing  "  to 
take  no  action  in  the  niatter."  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  result  in  the  United  States. 

Thx  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  R.  8. 
Hawker,  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  Cornwall,  author 
of  n«  Qatt  of  the  Saint  Graal,  RmwiU  of  tke 
WeiUm  SHort,  EehoMfrom  OM  CbmunU,  CorniA 
BaBadt,  Fo«^>rmU  of  Formw  Men  nt  Ee^  Corn- 


writes ;  "  In  one  or  two  of 
the  books  about  Shellev,  mention  is  made  of  a 
drama  by  Lieutenant  Edward  Ellerker  Williams, 
who  perished  by  drowning  along  with  the  poet,  in 
July,  \i<ii.  The  statement  is  that  WiUiams,  who 
had  till  then  shown  no  propensity  for  metrical  cora- 

Eisition,  came  so  tar  under  the  iudueoce  of  Shel- 
y's  poetical  ardour  in  daily  intercoorse,  aa  to 
undertake  a  blank-verse  drama;  and  Shelley 
wrote,  for  insertioo  in  this  play,  the  beautiful 
hridal-«ong,  '  The  golden  gates  of  sleep  unbar.' 
I  have  lately  read  Lieutenant  Williams's  play, 
which  is  entitled  Th»  Promite ;  or  a  Year,  a 
Month,  and  a  Day.  It  was  completed  by  Septem- 
ber, 1821  (I  think  the  date  had  been  placed  some- 
what later  in  previous  accounts),  was  offered, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  '  Captain  Samuel  Cox,' 
to  the  proprietors  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre ;  was 
declined  by  them  in  October  aa  not  being  a  good 
ortm^play,  though  replete  with  literary  ele- 
gance; and  is  now  in  the  poasession  of  one 
of  the  few  surviving  Menda  oi  WLUiams  and  of 
Shelley.  The  story  of  the  play  ia  modified 
from  one  of  the  tales  in  the  Docaraertm.  Torelio, 
a  lordly  merchant  of  Pavia,  joins  the  crusade 
against  Saladin,  pledging  his  lovii^  wife  Adalits 
to  wait  '  a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day,'  before  any 
presumption  of  his  death  shall  induce  her  to  re- 
marry. This  term  is  just  expiring,  and  Adalita, 
under  extreme  eccleeiaatical  pressure,  is  just  hold- 
ing her  detested  wedding-feast  with  a  new  bride- 
groom, when  Torelio,  reappearing  in  Pavia,  claims 
her  as  his  own ;  he  havmg  in  the  interim  been 
taken  prisoner  by  Saladin,  and  afterwards  released 
and  sent  home  in  utmost  haate  by  that  sovereign, 
who  recognises  Torelio  as  one  who  had  treated 
him  with  signal  hospitalitr  when,  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  crusade,  he  had  come  dis- 
guised to  Italy  to  recounoitie.  This  story  is  told 
by  Lieutenant  Williams  in  sufficiently  fluent  and 
agreeiible  blank  verse,  not  marked,  however,  by 
any  clear  symptom  of  power  or  originality.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  least  ^eUeyan  either  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  verse,  or  in  the  intellectual  tone — 
except,  indeed,  that  a  spirit  of  religious  tokrance 
is  apparent  pmtint." 

Thb  nnmbn  of  printed  books,  parts,  and  pam- 
phlets, purchased  during  laat  yenr  for  the  National 
Art  Library  of  the  South  Keuaington  Museum 
amounted  to  3,478,  beeide  319  presented  volumes. 
Amoi^  them  may  be  mentioned  an  important 
work  in  three  large  folio  valumea,  entitled  H*- 
cueU  iT  Ettampee  aaprH  k*  pint  beaitx  tahleaax  dts 
ptut  fameax  Peintrea  de  VEcrie  Ft/imande,  con- 
taining 303  plates,  issued  "de  Tlmptimerie  de 
Son  Altesse  Kovale  "  (Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine) 
in  1771 ;  also  I'emrio,  11  Cogtume  Antiro  e  Mo- 
demo,  the  French  translation  in  fourteen  volumes 
quarto,  coloured  plates ;  Pauly,  Ueteription 
Ahnagraphifne  dee  Petipim  de  la  Suetie,  lai^ 
folio,  1862 ;  Cottuntt,  a  collection  of  about 
800  plates  of  the  eoetumes  of  various  conn- 
triee,  bound  in  eight  volumes;  Thibault,  Aoa- 
dimit  dt  tEtpie,  containing  interesting  illus- 
tratirHlB  of  costume,  1638  ;  Woodbum,  OaUery 
of  rare  Portraitt,  two  Tolunea  quarto,  1816; 
Oauvet,  Reetml^Omenun*,  folio,  1777 ;  Caldani, 
Iconee  A7uitormcar,\S01 ;  (Eavre de  Jehan Foaqaei, 
being  reproductions  in  colour  and  gold  of  illumi- 
nated mmiatures  and  omamepta  of  MSS,,  existing 
in  various  public  and  private  collections,  two 
volumes ;  Armand,  Bittoire  de  Saint  Remi,  plates, 
1846 ;  Turner's  illustrations  of  Scott's  prose  and 

Kitical   works,   India   proof  impressions,   1835 ; 
urass^.  La   Touroine,  JBisioire  el  Monumenti, 
folio.  Tours,  1866,  Ac,  &c. 

The  claseesofearly  typography  and  of  early  booli 
ornament  and  illustiation  have  received  some  addi- 
tions. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Sadiealii 
Atteitalio  _fidei,  &a.,  a  specimen  of  Nuremberg 
printing  in  1477,  by  Oreiissner;  Bibiia  Mniput 
cum  eoneordantiii,  Sic,  Lvons,  lo20,  fine  Gothic 
letter ;  Fenrttettn  de  Moffigtratibut,  &c.,  Basle, 
1S33;  Joeephns,  Xa  ip-ant  Almagnte  du  Treo- 
noble,  4v.,Jotphe  Ftmie,I>iu:de*Jmft,  S^e.,  Paris, 


1533;  Luther,  Kirchea  Pm!illn,  folio,  Wittem- 
berg,  1567 ;  Tabemaemontanus  A'euw  Kreuterbuch, 
Frankfurt,  1613,  &c. 

The  following  Parliamentary  Papers  have  lately 
been  published : — General  Report  ov  the  Comp- 
troller in  Bankruptcy  (price  2d.) ;  Seturn  of  aii 
Vessels  ordered  to  w  surveyed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  (price  1 W.) ;  Papers  relating  fo  Regula- 
tions for  Grain  Cargoes  at  MontroiS  and  New 
York  (price  i^d.);  Report  of  Committee  on  the 
Increased  Cost  of  Telegraphs  (price  2(i.) ;  Report 
of  Committee  on  Police  Superaunuatiou  Funds 
(price  'Jt.  8d.) ;  Return  of  all  Schools  in  England 
and  Wales  transferred  to  School  Boards  (pri«« 
4d.) ;  Fif^-third  Report  of  the  Inspec^or»- 
General  of  Prisons  of  Ireland  (price  2s.  5d.); 
Correspondence  respecting  cases  of  alleged  Re- 
ligious Persecution  in  Turkey  (price  Is.  O^d) ; 
Return  relating  to  East  In<iia  Opium  Revenue 
(price  lrf.)i  Report  of  Select  CommitteeonLoans 
to  Foreign  States  (price  li.  2d.)  ;  Seventeenth 
Report  of  the  Oommisaioners  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal  (price  2d.) ;  Third  Report  of  the  Ci-sil 
Service  luquiry  Conuniasion  (price  Is.) ;  Seventh 
Report  on  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  Scotland  (priee 
Is.  6d.) ;  Report  of  Select  Committee  CHi  New 
Forest  (price  4e.  2d.)  ;  Commercial  Reports 
from  H.M.'s  Consuls  in  China,  1874 ;  Report  by 
the  Commissioners  of  tho  Fishery  Board,  Scot- 
land (price  4d.) ;  Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Works  Loans  Bill  (^irice  Is.)  ;  Oorremond- 
encG  relating  to  the  Aflairs  of  certain  Native 
States  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  Maps  (price 
5i,)  ;  Twenty-Second  Report  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Oommittee  of  Council  on 
Education,  with  Appendices  (price  4>.  Qd.) ;  Sixth 
Report  (price  5e.  3d.),  Seventh  Report  (price 
IM.),  and  Eighth  Report  (price  7d.)  of  the 
Roy^  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  aad 
the  Advancement  of  Science ;  Extracts  &om  the ' 
Report  of  the  French  Labour  Laws  Oommisuon 
bearing  on  the  Importation  of  Indian  Coolies  into 
the  French  Colonit 
Report  of  the  Inspo 
Britain,  Southern  Division  (price  2*.  2d.)  ;  Corre- 
spondence respecting  the  German  Vessel  Tnraadcl 


tioa  and  Progress  of  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland  (price  Id.) ;  Seventeenth  detailed  Annual 
Report  ut^the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
ana  Marriages  in  Scotland  (price  le.  Sd.) ;  Report 
of  the  Commisaioner  of  PoCco  of  the  Metropolis 
for  1874  (price  I*.). 


NOTBS  OV  TKATXL. 
We  are  indebtedto  the  courtesy  of  a  correspond- 
ent for  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  VV.  L.  Watts,  announcing  his 
successful  exploration  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
region  of  Iceland  :— 

"BaykjftTlk:  JulflS.IXIt. 

"  I  have  crossed  the  VatnaJiikull,  and  examined 

the  volcanoes  to  the  north  of  it.  It  occupied  me 
about  eighteen  days,  with  bad  weather  to  Grim- 
stadr.  The  Vatna  ia  the  highest  mountain  in 
Iceland.  The  JiikuUs  are  increasing  considerably 
both  in  summer  and  winter ;  and  I  think  Iceland 
must  eventually  follow  the  path  of  Greenland, 
(Signed)  "  Wm.  L.  Watib." 

Tub  Admiralty  have  just  printed  the  fourth 
number  of  the  Hydrographic  Proceedings  of 
H.M.S.  Challenger,  which  contains  Captain 
Frank  Thomson's  Report  dated  from  Yokohama, 
April  11,  1876,  and  Stntr-Oomraandor  Tiisrd's 
remarks  on  the  temperature  of  the  China,  Sulu, 
Celebes  and  Banda  seas,  with  ocennic  sections 
showing  the  isothermal  lines  at  different  depths 
in  the  seas  partially  enclosed  by  the  Indian  or 
Malay  Archipelago.  Captain  Thomson  found  the 
natives  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  far  &ott 
friendly,  and  describes  hit  reception  as  follows: — 

■■  We  anchored  insids  Point  CsiUis  on  tbe  eveaing 
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of  ths  33rd  and  ahiftad  fazlhsi  into  the  bay  the  fbt- 
Imring  morning,  ftnchonng  in  thirty-flvs  fathoDiB, 
mod.  Boats  vere  boiBted  and  armed,  t/l  b^a  vork, 
Imt  the  menacing  aUitude  of  the  natives  on  two 
occaaions  determined  me  to  leave  the  Mme  eyening. 
A  Hsy  of  a  weak  oi  ten  dnjs  wonld,  perhaps,  hAva, 
' "it  about  B  good  nndeislanding,  bat  with  mch 


engaged  would  justify  an  embroilment,  and  perbapi 
bloooihed.  There  were  about  100  eano«e  alongaide 
dnting  tbs  wbole  day,  with  from  three  to  nz  natives 
in  each,  but  not  one  of  them  could  be  induced  to 
put  ft  foot  on  boanl.  and  althongh  trade  wxb  csrri«l 
on  biijlUy  sod  in  the  fiiireet  spirit  on  both  sides,  for 
bows  and  arrows  and  other  nalivs  pcodactions,  never- 
thslaes  ap  went  their  bows  on  the  most  groundless 
alarm,  even  on  the  hack  turn  of  the  screw." 

At  &  racent  meeting  of  the  QeogTsphicnl  So- 
ciety of  Muuicb,  Dr.  Nachtigal  gave  the  mem- 
bers an  account  of  Mb  interesting  expeditious 
into  the  land  of  the  Tibboa  on  the  eastern 
bouDdaries  of  Fezzun.  He  described  bow  on  lua 
anival  in  March,  1869,  at  Murauk,  the  capi- 
tal of  Fezxftn,  whither  he  had  como  in  twenty- 
five  days,  with  a  well-appointed  caravan  from 
IMpoli,  to  deliver  the  presents  sent  by  the  £inpe- 
lOT  of  Gennany  to  Omar,  chief  ruler  of  Bomu,  in 
recognition  of  the  favourable  reception  which  had 
been  given  b;  that  prince  to  all  Germans  travel- 
ling through  his  territories ;  he  had  been  disap- 
pomtod  in  his  expectation  of  finding  means  of 
continuing  his  joume;.  Seeing  no  prospect  of 
meeting  with  a  caravan  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth, 
be  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  lands 
of  the  Tibbos,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  of  the 
people  of  Fezzan,  who  declared  that  if  he  entered 
the  lands  of  that  tribe,  he  would  certainly  be 
captured,  and  probably  murdered.  The  prognos- 
tications of  the  men  of  Fezzan  were  so  for  verified 
that  he  wan  made  a  prisoner  as  soon  as  he  crossed 
tbe  Tibboa  boundary,  and  only  saved  Ms  life  by 
flight  aflsr  BIX  months'  cIom  confinement,  return- 
ing nek  and  stripped  of  everything  he  posseased 
to  Murzuk,  where  he  had  long  been  given  up 
as  lost.  In  February,  1870,  he  joined  a  caravan 
leaving  Murzuk  for  Bomu,  which  it  reached  in 
atj  days.  Here  ho  was  recMved  witb  great  dis- 
m  by  tbe  sheik  or  ruler,  Omar,  who  evinced 
special  satisfiiction  at  the  sight  of  the  chair  of 
state  and  the  needle-gun  which  fonned  part  of  the 
royal  gifts  sent  from  Qermany :  but  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  only  value  which  the  African 
potentate  attached  to  the  pictures  of  the  Imperial 
ramily,  of  which  he  was  also  the  bearer,  was  due 
to  their  nit  frames.     He  stayed  in  Bomu  three 

Eus,Ullthe  restoration  of  peace  among  the  neigh- 
uring  tribes  at  last  enabled  biin  to  visit  the 
Baghermi  kingdom  and  the  country  of  the 
Vadais. 

Tbe  habits  of  the  people  dwelling  to  the  south 
of  Shary  he  found  to  be  more  peculur  than  those 
of  any  other  tribes  whom  be  visited,  for  here  the 
women  as  well  as  tbe  men  went  about  naked ; 
and  while  tbe  former  shaved  their  heads,  the 
latter  let  their  hair  grow,  plaited  it  into  ooils  and 
twists,  and  adorned  their  heads  with  shells  and 
glass  beads.  Occasionally,  however,  they  wore 
ueir  hair  unadorned,  and  bound  a  akin  around 
their  bodies.  In  Borna  the  medium  of  barter 
conusted  of  cowries,  or  other  shells,  but  in  Vadei 
Ufa  of  gnus-cloth  were  in  current  use  as  money. 

Dr.  Nachtigal  concluded  his  address  with  a  de- 
scription of  his  visit  to  tbe  newly-acquired  l^yp- 
tian  province  of  Darfor  in  the  early  part  oT  the 

Kor  1S73,  when  he  returned  to  the  shores  of  the 
editerranean,  after  one  of  the  most  in 
A&icau  expeditions  ever  undertaken  by 
pean. 

The  Oernian  papers  announce  the  discovery  at 
Laybach,  in  CamioU,  of  extensive  romwna  of 
lacustrine  dwellings,  for  the  further  exploration 
of  which  tbe  local  municipality  has  granted  tho 
required  authorisation  and  the  necessary  funds. 
In  mode  and  materials  of  structure  and  in  the  re- 
mains found,  the  Laybach  lacustrine  dwellings 


A  PAPER  by  Don  Josfi  Monlan,  published  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Sevuta  Baltar,  gives  much 
interesting  information  r^;arding  olive  cultivation 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  especially  in  the  Balearic 
Islands.  From  it  we  gather  that  a  thirtieth  part 
of  the  whole  cultivated  land  of  Spain  is  employed 
in  the  growth  of  olives.  Consul  Bidwell  in  re- 
ferring to  this  paper  in  his  recent  olficial  report 
points  out  that  tbe  olea  tree  originally  grows  wild 
in  the  mountain  land  of  the  BfJearic  Islands,  pro- 
ducing a  fruit  which  bears  no  oiL  When  brought 
under  cultivation  grafting  is  practised.  The 
ancient  historians  of  Majorca  tell  us  that  in 
olden  times  the  olive  was  unknown  in  these 
islands,  and  that  the  art  of  grafting  was  taught 
tA  the  islanders  by  tbe  Carthaginians.  The  appwr- 
ance  of  some  of  the  enormous  and  ancient-looking 
olive  trees  now  to  be  seen  in  Majorca  seems  to 
satisfy  this  account.  Consul  Bidwell  once  asked 
an  intelligent  Majorcan  fanner  how  old  bethought 
some  of  these  trees  were,  and  his  answer  was  :  "  I 
believe  they  may  well  data  from  tho  time  of  the 
Flood."  Jt  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  their  growth 
that  one  seldom  or  never  sees  two  alike.  Almost 
all  in  tbe  course  of  time  assume  most  grotesque 
forms,  and  upon  old  trees  whose  trunks  are  rent 
open  and  torn  into  half  a  dozen  shreds  one  oiten 
sees  the  finest  crop  of  fruit. 


remarks  on  his  recent  expedition  to  the  libjui 
Desert,  In  the  afternoon  M.  de  Ceasac  nve 
some  details  of  bis  scientific  voya^  to  tbeC«pe 
De  Verd  Islands,  and  in  the  evening  there  wu  a 
meeting  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Sodety,  u  ' 
which  M.  Jansaen  showed  on  a  screen  some 
photographs  of  the  Transit  of  Venus,  taken  with 
his  revolving  apparatus. 

AugvMt  6. — Herr  von  Hochstetter  and  Hen- 
Hnnfalvy,  Presidents. — In  Section  I.  there  wss  i 
long  and  deeultory  discussion  on  local  attmo- 
tion,  in  which  the  French  speakers  appeared  to 
support  views  contrary  to  those  of  the  most  emi- 
neut  European  astronomers,  including  M.  Stnm, 
whose  very  clear  statement  of  his  own  opinion 
was  constantiy  interrupted  bv  his  opponents,  h. 
Section  II.  Admiral  Delangfe  drew  attention  tn 
the  wind  charts  of  M.  Brau,  of  the  French  iutt, 
which  were  in  many  respects  better  than  those  of 
Maury,  and  discussed  the  theory  of  ascending  lul 
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Avffiut  4. — Baron  von  Richthofen,  President. — 
In  Section  I.  the  question  of  an  international 
zero  point  to  which  aU  levels  might  be  referred 
was  discussed.  Reference  was  first  made  to  the 
work  of  Bourdaloue,  who  carried  a  line  of  levels 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  showed  M.  de 
Lesseps  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  locks 
in  his  great  canal.  On  his  return  to  France, 
Bourdaloue,  while  engaged  on  the  levelling  con- 
nected with  the  French  Survey,  determined  the 
difference  between  the  main  level  of  the  Atlantic 
and  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  certwn  points, 
to  be  about  two  feet,  and  a  question  arose  in  the 
section  as  to  which  of  these  should  be  adopted  as 
a  zero  point.  The  view  of  the  majority  seemed 
to  be  that  the  levels  in  all  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  should  be  referred  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  that  the  zero  points  of  those 
countries  which  refer  their  levels  to  the  English 
Channel,  the  North  Sea,  or  the  Baltic,  should  be 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean  zero  point  by 
special  lines  of  levelling.  The  desirability  of  ad- 
ditional observations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Medi- 
terranean coasts  was  also  touched  upon.  In 
Section  II.  some  interesting  remarks  were  made 
on  the  movements  of  polar  ice,  and  Admiral 
Delangle  proposed  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  detailed  questions  which  should  be  issued 
to  all  ships  engaged  in  fisheries  within  tbe  Arctic 
circle.  Dr.  Dor  explained  his  theory  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Norwegian  ports  from  ice  was  due 
rather  to  the  saltness  of  the  water  than  to  the 
action  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  he  alluded  to  the 
comparatively  early  oloung  of  the  Baltic  porta, 
which  be  attributed  to  the  lai^  admixture  of 
fresh  water  in  the  sea.  In  Section  III.  M. 
Milne-Kdwards  explained  hia  views  on  the  origi- 
nal distribution  of  zoological  types,  supporting 
them  by  reference  to  the  existing  distribution  " ' 
types  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammals';  and 
Section  IV.  pre-historic  man  was  discussed.  In 
Section  VII.  Dr.  Nachtigal  gave  an  accoun 
his  journey  to  Wadai  and  Darfur,  describing  the 
peculiitr  habits  of  robbery,  drunkenness,  and 
cruelty  of  several  of  the  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
frighti'ul  scenes  connected  with  tbe  slave  trade, 
and  alluding  particularly  to  tbe  probable  future 
of  Darfur,  now  that  it  has  been  brought  underthe 
influence  of  Egypt.    M.  Rohlfs  also  made  i 


the  ethnolagists  and  anthropolt^ists  separated 
themselves  from  the  main  section,  and  formed  i 
sub-section,  in  which  several  interesting  subjects 
were  brought  forward  j  M.  Munof  compared  tie 
Fins  with  the  Sclaves,  and  showed  the  modifit*- 
tionB  which  must  have  been  undei^ne  by  Ik 
people  of  Onega  and  Ladoga;  Herr  Runfaltr 
alluded  to  the  Magjnrs  as  presenting  two  difleiral 
tvpes,  though  having  the  same  language:  sid 
Count  Miniscalchi  gave  many  intereating  dettils 
relative  to  tbe  Accas.  In  Section  V.  the  sobject 
of  a  ship-canal  across  the  lalbmua  of  FansiBs 
came  tmder  discussion,  and  the  meetuw  wm 
opened  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  who,  after  alludm)r  to 
the  difficulties  he  had  met  with  in  conrtruccii? 
the  Suez  Oanal, expressed  hia  opinion  thatsUidei 
of  a  canal  witb  locks  should  be  abandoned.  The 
canal  projects  of  M.  de  Gogorza,  M,  Konoe,  so* 
M.  de  I'uyot,  were  afterwards  considered  S«*- 
tion  VI.  came  to  the  important  conclusion  thsf  i" 
all  schools  at  least  two  hours  per  week  AM  m 
devoted  to  physical,  economic,  and  politiolE** 
grapby,  and  considered  it  dMirable  that  g*^ 
phical  instruction,  which  had  hitherto  been  itnnM 
to  that  of  history,  should  for  the  future  be  m- 
trusted  to  speciw  professors.  In  Section  VU. 
there  was  a  discussion  of  much  interest  ta 
Frenchmen,  and  to  the  French  colonies  of 
Algeria  and  Sene^,  aa  to  the  best  loflte 
between  Algiers  and  St  Louis.  M.  SoluUet,  m> 
is  already  well  known  as  an  African  ^J"*' 
proposes  in  his  next  journey  to  pass  M  El  GoWfi 
Mkalah,  and  'Kmboktu  to  St.  Louis,  but  ttu 
route  vras  strongly  opposed  by  M.  Boblfs.  w  * 
afternoon  Dr.  Nachtigal,  who  we  understand  U  W 
be  at  tbe  Bristol  Meeting  of  the  British  ABeo«»; 
tion,  gave  a  public  lecture  on  his  visit  to  Wsou 
and  Darfur, 

On  AuffMt  6  there  was  no  public  meeting,  m  W 

irdon  had  been  arranged  to  the  MuJBuin  £j 

Germain,  where,  in  siiite  of  the  torrents  M 

iiuu,  some  interesting  exercises  were  gone  t*""^ 

with   the  ancient   warlike  implements  nude  I? 

order  of  the  late  Emperor. 

Auffutt  7.— M.  de  Beaumont,  Presi(ieni.--A 
report  was  brought  up  by  Sections  I.,  11.  and  Vi- 
on  the  question  of  a  centesimal  division  of  tn* 
circumference,  to  the  effect  that  it  should  riiH» 
recommended  for  adoption ;  the  decision  of  W^ 
tion  I.  h»s  thus  been  set  aside,  and  matters  aw  M 
remain  as  they  were.  In  Section  II.,  tides  sna 
their  causes,  and  the  coincidence  of  hum^iaW 
with  the  phases  of  the  moon  were  under  dww*- 
sion ;  the  necessity  of  additional  observatioM  «« 
commented  upon.  In  Section  III-,  M.  P«™; 
treated  of  the  lithological  character  of  theo<*« 
floor,  and  stated  that  he  had  sent  circiilars  to»" 
captains  of  merehantmen  asking  them  ^^r 
soundings  as  frequentiy  as  possible,  if-  d*  '*(? 
examined  tbe  flora  of'^Spitzbergen  and  GresnWBo. 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  brought  home  lowi 
plants  belonging  to  the  carboniferous,  )"?•':, 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods.    The  Elhnologiw 
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(nb^ection  received  iaUreatiug 
from  M.  FinBid  od  the  Esqiumaus ;  M.  WaUe- 
mar  Schmidt  on  ihe  Greenlanden  and  their 
lelatioDB  with  the  ScftndiiiaviaaB ;  M.  de  Qi 
Irefa^va  on  the  Indians  of  North  America ; 
and  from  H.  de  Muuof  on  the  great  ana- 
iofj  between  the  Indians  of  North  America 
and  the  Tapona  of  Oentral  Siberia.  Section  IV 
waa  occupied  with  the  works  of  Mercator  and  the 
Roman  geography  of  Gaul,  and  in  Section  V.  M. 
Levseseur  treated  the  three  great  queationa  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Nijai-Novgurod-PBking  rail- 
way, and  the  creation  of  an  inland  sea  in  Africa, 
in  an  eKtratnely  interesting  address.  The  Taiious 
piojecta,  European  and  American,  for  piercing  the 
Isthmus,   were   passed  in   review,   and    M.    Le- 


boi;^  with  Peking,  haa  frequently  appeared  in  the 
English  newspapers,  and  it  will  samce  to  mention 
here  that  the  project  received  the  Bupport  of  M. 
de  Lessepa  and  most  of  the  membere  of  Section  V. 
The  creation  of  an  inland  6ea  in  Africa — or,  as  it  is 
called  in  France,  an  Algerian  sea— has  been  post- 
poned for  the  present  on  account  of  the  aerioua 
obstacles  which  have  been  foand  to  eiist  by  the 
Italian  expedition  sent  out  to  examine  the  coun~ 
tiT.  X.  Ijevasseur  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
Zealand  energy  of  OaptaioRondaireiWhohadaur- 
Te^red  the  depressions  south  of  Tunis  and  Algeria, 
and  cuiiad  a  line  of  lerels  completely  roond 
them,  proring  that  on  the  west  they  were  about 
82  feet,  and  on  the  east  about  36  feet  below  the 
JUediterranean.  M.  Ner,  who  waa  charged  with 
the  examination  of  Arabic  and  Italian  books  rela- 
ting' to  early  intercourse  with  Central  Africa,  dia- 
eoTered  some  interesting  details  connected  with 
the  tnde  of  Algeria,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
carevana  were  in  the  habit  of  penetrating  aa  far  as 
lAke  Tchad,  taking  with  them  MS.  AtbMc  works. 
In  Section  VI.  the  creation  of  chairs  of  geography 
in  higher  schools,  and  the  granting  of  diplomas  as 
profeeaor  of  geographical  sciences  were  recom- 
mended. In  Section  VII.  Signor  Guido  Cora 
spoke  of  his  recent  travels  in  Albania,  and  the 
merits  of  Bereral  portable  instruments  for  travel- 
lere  were  discussed.    In  the  afternoon  M.  Barande 

Kve  a  lecture  on  the  physical  character,  the  in- 
bitante  and  productions  of  Turkestan. 

On  Avfftul  8  there  were  an  excursion  to  Oom- 
p^e,  and,  for  those  members  of  the  Congress  who 
withed  to  remain  in  Paris,  lectures  by  Capt^ 
Rondaire  on  the  Algerian  depressions  or  salt  lakes, 
■nd  by  M.  Le  Due  on  the  position  of  women  in 
tacimt  SowdinaTia. 

On  jtoffiut  9  and  10,  lectures  were  given  by 
Dr.  Heyer  on  his  roynge  to  New  Guinea :  by  M. 
da  GogorzR  on  hia  scheme  for  a  shipi^anal  across 
(be  lathmuB  of  Panama ;  and  by  M.  Delaporte  on 
Cambodia.  Onthellththeproceedings  terminated 
with  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  awards  made 
by  the  juries  of  the  several  groups  into  which  the 
ezhilntian  was  divided,  were  announced. 


BOBTOS  I^BTTZR. 

Boton :  Julr  M,  ISTS. 
An  interesting  book  for  those  caring  for  exact 
and  definite  information  about  this  country  is  the 
Stati^ical  Atl/u  of  ih»  United  Slatei,  a  volume 
just  issued,  which  has  been  prepared  by  General 
F.  A.  Walker,  the  superintenaent  of  the  last 
ceoans,  and  now  Frofeasor  of  Political  Economy 
at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  CoUe^e. 
The  book  contuns  in  the  first  place  the  following 
valuable  papers :  "  The  Physical  Features  of  the 
United  States,  by  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney ;  "  The 
Woodlands  and  Forest  Syatema,"  by  Professor 
William  H.  Brewer;  "The  Gold  and  Silver 
Mines  of  the  West,"  "  The  Coal  Measures,"  "  The 
Relationa  of  Race  and  Nationality  to  Mortality  in 
the  United  States,"  by  Professor  Walker,  and  a 


few  others,  all  of  which  are  authoritative  utter- 
ances by  well-informed  men.  The  especial  merit 
of  the  book  is  the  method  of  carrying  statistical 
informaldan  to  the  eye  hj  means  of  a  series  of 
maps,  between  aixtv  and  seventy  in  number. 
These  are  like  well-executed  weather  charts, 
which,  by  different  tints,  set  forth  various  matters, 
such  as  the  relative  elevation  of  different  parts  of 
the  whole  country,  the  amount  of  woodland,  the 
geological  formations,  the  annual  rain-iaU,  the 
frequency  of  Btorm-eentres,  the  mean  temperature, 
£c.,  &c.  In  the  second  part  is  shown  in  the  same 
way  the  relative  density  and  distribution  of  the 
population,  excluding  Indians,  fur  each  decade 
since  1790;  the  distribution  and  density  of  the 
coloured  population ;  of  the  people  of  foreign 
parentage;  of  the  various  foreign  elements,  vrith 
tbe  Irish  near  the  large  cities  of  the  eastern  coast, 
the  Germans  further  west,  and  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  collected  in  a  colony  to  the  north  of 
Missouri.  Other  statistics,  similarly  expressed,  are 
those  concerning  illiteracy,  churen  accommoda- 
tion, wealth,  taxation,  the  variety  and  extent  of 
tbe  crops,  &c.  Another  series  pvea  the  statiatics 
of  the  age  and  sex  of  the  population,  its  distri- 
bution, the  birth  and  death-rate,  with  maps  of  the 
proportional  deaths  by  various  diaeasee,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insane, 
and  idiotic.  I  know  no  book  so  full  of  informa- 
tion about  this  country  as  this ;  it  is  also  accurate, 
and  the  extensiou  of  the  use  of  tinted  maps  to 
this  variety  of  purposes  frees  the  study  of  statis- 
tics of  nearly  all  its  dryness,  and  Brings  the 
statistics  themselves  nearly  to  the  levd  of  the 


The  book  about  Harvard  College,  Tha 
Book,  as  it  is  called,  has  appeared.  It  consists  of 
two  volumes,  each  nearly  as  large  as  a  college 
building,  with  many  iUustrations,  conusting  of 
wood-engravinga  and  photographs  heliotyped,  and 
with  chapters  by  different  hands.  It  is  almost  as 
full  of  information  as  is  the  Statittieal  Allot,  and 
it  JB  qualified  to  satisfy  whatever  curiosity  may 
be  felt  in  foreign  parte  about  the  New  England 
Cambridge.  Since  the  material  was  often  scanty 
and  iuicelesa,  we  find  at  times  very  dry  details, 
as,  for  instance,  in  an  account,  written  by  a 
former  president  of  the  university,  of  the  house 
inhabited  by  those  holding  this  office,  that — 

"  Within  tha  f^ont  door  is  a  vestibule,  five  feet  by 
ten,  which  c^ns  by  a  amall  door  isto  a  little  offlcs 
on  the  left,  and  by  a  large  door  into  the  entry,  ten 
feet  by  twelve.  From  this  entry  yon  may  go  to  the 
left  into  the  same  office,  or  to  the  right  into  a  sitting- 
room  thirteen  feet  by  fifteen  ;  or,  keeping  yonr  bn^ 
to  tbe  front  door,  you  may  enter  the  drawing-room  to 
the  left,  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-eight;  or,  passing 
under  an  archway,  on  the  right  enter  the  dining-room, 
rixt«en  feet  by  twenty-two ;  or  tnm  to  tha  rigbt  be- 
yond the  Btt^ng-room,  and  find  the  froat  stain,  and 
by  tbe  side  of  them  a  paasage  to  a  convenient  Idtchea, 
fifteen  by  twenty,  pantry,  ten  by  Wa,  and  other  rooms 
and  back  entry."  * 

Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell  baa  a  chapter  on  "  Glass  Bay," 
which  is  more  entertaining.  Tha  history  of  Uie 
college  is  of  valne,  and  then  is  full  information 
about  the  amusements    of  tbe    Btudenta,  their 


"  Under  the  Great  Elm,"  a  poem  read  by  him  at 

Cambridge  on  the  hundredth  atmiversary  of 
Washington's  taking  command  of  the  American 
army,  July  3,  1776.  It  may  be  found  in  full  in 
the  AUmdu!  Monthly  for.  August.  It  takes  ita 
name  from  thd  tree,  still  standing,  under  which 
Washington  stood  when  he  assumed  command  of 
the  army  thua  described:  — 

"  Ad  army  all  of  captains,  used  to  ptay 

And  stiff  in  fight,  but  serious  drill's  despair  ; 

Skilled  to  debate  their  orders,  not  obey  ; 

Soacona  ware  there,  selectmen,  men  of  note 

la  half-tamed  hnmlels  ambushed  round  with 

Ready  to  settle  Freewill  by  a  vote. 
But  largely  liberal  to  its  private  moods." 
The  poem  conbuna,  moreover,  a  characteriaa- 


tiou  of  Washington  that  deserves  to  stand  by  that 
of  Lincoln  in  the  Commemoration  Ode.  Against 
all  the  nonsense  these  now  frequent  centennial 
celebratiouB  bring,  and  all  the  noise  of  ill-timed 
bell-ringing  and  the  burning  of  gunpowder  and 
waving  of  Bags,  may  well  be  put  the  good  verses 
which  have  been  called  forth  frum  the  best 
writers.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it  all  beeide 
self-glorification. 

Mention  ahould  also  be  made  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's poem  read  about  three  weeks  a^  at  the 
fiftieth  annivenary  of  his  graduation  at  Bowdoin 
College.  It  is  c^ed  Morituri  Salutamut,  and 
b^ns:— 

"  '  0  Caesar,  we  who  are  ahont  to  die 
Salute  you  ! '  was  the  gladiators'  cry 
In  tbe  arana,  atanding  face  to  face 
Witb  denih  and  with  the  Koman  papniace. 

0  ye  familiar  scenes — ye  grovea  of  pine, 
That  once  wore  mine  and  are  no  longer  mine — 
Thou  river,  widening  through  the  meadows  green 
To  the  vast  sea,  so  near  and  yet  nnseen — 

Ye  hnlls,  in  whose  seclusion  and  repose 
PhnmomB  of  £une,  like  exhalatiana,  rose 
And  vanished — we  who  are  about  to  die 
Salnta  you  ;  earth  and  air,  and  sea  and  aky. 
And  the  imperial  Sun  that  scattera  down 
His  sovereign  splendours  upon  grove  and  town. 

Ah  me  '.  the  fifty  yean  since  Isst  we  met 
Seem  to  me  fifty  folios  bound  and  set 
By  time,  the  great  transcriber,  on  his  shelves. 
Wberein  are  written  the  histories  of  onrsdves. 
What  tragedies,  what  ctHnedise  are  there ; 
What  joy  and  grief,  what  raptnre  and  despair ! 
What  chronicles  of  triumph  and  defeat, 
Of  straggle,  of  temptation,  aed  retreat  1 
What  records  of  regrets,  and  doubts,  and  feaiit 
What  pages  blotted,  blistered  by  our  tean  ! 
What  lovely  Und*»pea  on  the  margin  shine. 
What  eweet,  angelic  Usees,  what  divine 
And  holy  images  of  lore  and  trust, 
Undimmed  by  age,  nnsoiled  by  damp  or  dnst ; 
Whose  band  shall  dare  to  open  and  explore 
These  volumes,  closed  and  darned  for  evermore  T 
Not  mine.    With  reverential  ^t  I  pass  ; 

1  bear  a  voice  that  cries  ■  Aku  !  Alas '. 
Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  remain, 
Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o'ra  again  ; 
The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to  thee. 

Take  heed,  and  ponder  well  what  that  shall  be.'  " 
I^e  whole  poem,  with  touches  reminding  the 
reader  at  times  of  the  remarkable  translation  of 
^yam,   is 
It  would  h 

English  verse  more  completely  master  of  the  art 
of  easy  and  natural  expression  than  Hr.  Iiong- 
fellow,  and  here  he  has  outdone  himself. 

There  has  recently  appeared  the  third  edition  of 
Judge  Holmes'a  book  on  the  authorship  of  Shak- 
spere's  plays,  which  undertakes  to  prove  that  they 
were  vmtten  by  Lord  Bacon.  Although  there 
are  sevenW  pagee  of  additional  matter,  there  is 
nothing  of  any  importance  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  author's  hobby.  The  book  takes 
the  ground  that  because  the  playe  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Shakspere  ^ve  evidence  of  some  know- 
ledge of  law  ana  philosophy,  therefore  they  were 
written  by  Bacon  who  was  eminent  in  both.  What 
is  overlooked  ie  the  presence  of  poetry  in  the 
plays,  and  ita  absence  in  Bacon'a  writings ;  to  the 
non-l^al  mind  these  circumstances  are  not  with- 
out weight.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nnmeroua  quotationa 
from  the  great  anthora,  or  author,  under  discus- 
sion, is  a  sensible  letter  from  Mr.  Jamee  Spedding, 
the  editor  of  The  Lettert  and  the  Zife  of  Bacon, 
who  in  a  few  pages  shows  the  Simsiness  of  the 

A  Oroup  of  Poett  and  thtir  Hdanit  is  the  title 
of  a  tittie  volume  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Harris,  of  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Collate,  Virginia.  It  deserves  men- 
tion rather  on  account  of  the  amicable,  if  some- 
what exuberantly  expressed,  appreciation  it  shows 
of  certain  modem  poets,  Heine,  Byron,  B^raoger, 
Alfred  de  Mussel,  Baudel»iie,  and  tome  older 
ones,  than  on  account  of  any  novel  or  pofouod 
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critieiam,  but  it  will  doubtless  be  the  meana  of 
winning  new  readers  for  some  of  the  writen  men- 
tioned abore. 

Another  Viiginitu,  Mr.  Jamee  C.  Suuth&Il,  of 
lUcbmond,  has  made  his  appeannce  as  an  author. 
The  title  of  Mb  book  is  l^e  Jitcaa  Origin  of  JUon 
at  iiluitrated  by  Geohffi/  and  the  Modem  Scumca 
of  R-eAittoric  Archaeotegjf.  It  is  a  larsre  volume 
and  pyea  proof  of  considernble  reading  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  who  emplo;a  bia  erudition  to 
eetablieh  the  fooliahneas  of  thuaa  men  of  science 
who  give  a  remote  ori^n  to  the  human  race.  I 
have  not  raad  the  voliuue,  but  in  turning  over  ila 
pages  it  has  been  iiuposaihle  not  to  notice  tba 
author's  jaunty  way  of  Taulting  over  aome 
etumbliog-blocts.  Speaking  of  the  difference  of 
the  langua^B  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Tu- 
i&nion  fanuliea,  he  aaya  it  caji  be  eatiBfkctorily 
explained  by  what  we  know  of  the  Tower  of 
Babet,  and  iW  that  "  it  is  probable  that  diversity 
of  race  was  eaually  audden  and  violent." 

A  book  which  haa  caused  connderable  com- 
ment has  recently  appeared :  it  ia  W.  M.  Hunt's 
Talks  on  Art.  In  form  the  Toliune  is  noticeable ; 
it  looka  like  a  drawing-book,  and  on  opening  it  the 
n  to  begin  at  the  left  aide  of  the  left- 


pa^,ai 


o  run  at  right  angles  to  the  ordi- 
nary position  to  the  right  side  of  the  right-hand 
page.  There  ia  a  deep  maigin  of  about  three 
inches  at  what  is  the  bottom  of  the  usual  page, 
in  places  contMning  extracts  from  Browning, 
Blake,  and  Hailitt  The  paper  ia  of  about  the 
colour  of  Japaneee  booka.  Mr.  W.  X  Hunt  ia 
a  popular  artist  of  this  city.  Simultanooualy 
with  nis  recent  departure  for  a  trip  to  Mexico,  a 
lively  discussion  began  in  the  daily  papers  about 
the  merito  of  hia  pictures,  or,  rather,  of  the  school 
of  pwntii^  which  be  ably  represents.  He  has 
been  chaiKod  with  carelessness,  eiceeaive  hasti- 
ness and  aketcbinesB ;  but  the  fact  remains,  that  if 
not  faultleas,  he  is  the  best  artist  now  painting  in 
Boston,  and  that  beat  is  very  good.  He  ia  not 
the  only  one  that  has  been  criticised ;  the  Buskin- 
itea  who  denounce  the  teaching  of  the  lulustrial 
School  introduced  from  Engluid  have  had  their 
Bay,  and  BDaweis  have  been  made,  ao  that  even 
the  new  amusement — the  spelling-iDatchee  of  the 
etadents  of  Harvard  College  against  girls,  of 
printers  against  schoolboys,  &c.— haa  sunk  into 
c<Huparative  insiguificance. 

I  quote  some  of  Mr.  Hunt's  sayings: — 
"All  notes  in  miiaic  are  not  high.     Therg  miut  be 
ktw  tones  as  welL    Put  in  only  such  deuils  as  will 
help  the  tnassea.    Don't  have  joui  work  a!i  irilU." 

These  rema^,  by  the  way,  were  made  to  hia 
pupils  in  hia  studio,  and  were  jotted  down  at  the 
time  by  one  of  llieia. 


^  .  r  expsetsliwi  of  finding  aoy  art  in 

Amsnca,  and  bare  '  long  once  cdnsad  to  hop* ! '  Let 
as  noinnber  that  art,  lika  jelly,  has  alwaje  bem 
wore  saaily  neognised  whwi  cold.  It  bus  always 
•zisted,  in  all  nations,  and  the  tradition  wilt  ;«obablj 

'■Art  ia  not  alwaya  rcccgniaed  in  the  prosent.  In 
fact,  most  pcopla  prefer  it  amnad.'  There  are  some 
individuals  who  are  farther  from  the  preaent  than  the 
earth  from  the  Hied  atars ;  and  light  may  eventually 
reach  their  poatetili/' 

"Hothing  remains  of  a  nation  lint  its  pootpy, 
painting,  sculptoro,  and  nichitucture," 

•'  Whatever  beauty  there  ia  comes  not  by  itself,  but 
by  what  is  around  it.  Take  intrineio  beauty  and  yon 
can  multiply  or  anbtmct  from  it  by  the  poeition  in 
wbidl  it  ia  to  bo  placed.  Do  not  devote  one  single 
iMtant  to  putting  down  what  you  don't  see,  Yoa 
clinch  at  a  habit  which  will  reader  drawing  impca- 

"Doa't  turn  the  hokd  one  way,  sod  the  eyes 
another.  The  eyes  always  lead  the  movemont  of  the 
head,  except  vhen  we  are  listeniDg.  Lciok  at  me! 
Ther^  that  s  what  you  are  trying  to  do." 

"  Tbs  highest  light  on  the  face  ia  usually  on  the 
Epot  which  would  get  wet  fint  if  yon  were  out  in  the 

_  "Yon  might  aa  wotl  expect  to  learn  to  shoot  by 
ftingaffonegrain  of  powderat  a  time.     No!  fireoff 


the  whole  charge,  right  or  wrong!  The  direction  may 
be  fiiulty  at  first,  but  the  bullet  will  take  effect  some- 
where, visibly  ;  and  if  in  the  wrong  place,  van/  your 
aim,  but  nol  Iht  pouier." 

"  The  Greek  sculptors  did  not  spend  any  mare  time 
than  we  do  on  the  hair  of  their  dogs  and  horaes,  and 

"At  any  rate,  put  off  this  kind  of  voA  until  the 
last,  and  if  you  should  by  nny  chance  foigot  it,  yonr 
fiienda  will  eartninly  remind  jou  of  it.  The  want  of 
an  eyelash  or  a  button  never  goes  unnoticed." 

"  Theretbre.  first  bs  suro  that  yuu  have  accom- 
plished the  btitt— that  is,  roundnessBud  thickness — at 
your  object ;  for  should  you  &il  in  this,  the  critic 
might  not  obaerve  the  want  of  it,  and  it  would  go  for 
ever  unexpressed." 

"  What  you  do,  you  can  do !  If  a  person  thinks  by 
working  sixteen  years  bis  work  will  be  better  than  be 
is,  he's  mistaken." 

"  We  stupidly  suppose  that  what  is  called  '  finish,' 
or  outside  work,  gives  value  to  a  thing.  It  is  too 
much  like  the  mince-pie  given  to  a,  booiding-school 
boy,  at  the  Uul  dioner  of  a  term.  It  may  deceive,  but 
it  don't  mend  matters." 

"  This  much  admired  finish  ia  like  the  architecture 
that  the  conntrymsn  said  was  going  to  be  put  upon 
his  house  by  a  Briton  man — after  it  mas  buia," 

"YoD  have  finished  the  itin  only!  Please  don't 
begin  where  Nature  leave*  offi  To  pnt  tbe  yolk  in 
after  the  shall  is  Gnisbed  is  never  a  neat  job." 

"When  English  artists  psint  their  impresaioos, 
their  art  has  weight.  When  they  accumulate  facU, 
their  pictures  are  like  dictionaries." 

These  are  odIv  a  few  of  the  aayinge  that  Qie 
book  cotttaina,  but  they  are  perhaps  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  ita  general  spirit.  It  may  be  objected 
that  thev  are  more  epigrammatic  than  instructive, 
but  doubtleaa  in  their  proper  place  they  often 
served  to  clinch  some  important  truth.  In 
running  ovo'  the  book  one  finds  ftequent  con- 
badietiotts:  at  one  time  it  is  written,  "  don't  stop 
to  critieise:''  at  another,  "stop  and  criticise; 
and  BO  with  other  remarks :  but  probably  this  is 
to  be  expkined  by  the  fact  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  di^rml  pupils.  At  any  rate,  the  Tailit 
are  nowhere  tireaome ;  they  serve  to  show  one 
method  of  woridng,  which  inspires  ita  owner  to 
say,  if  I  may  quote  one  more  of  the  remarks,  "  I 
would  as  soon  listen  to  a  lecture  on  art,  as  amell 
of  mnsio,  or  eat  the  receipt  of  a  plum  pudding." 
To  the  &ct  that  one  of  his  pupils  did  not  agree 
with  bim  in  this,  the  book  owea  its  existence. 
T.  S.  Pkbbt. 
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COSHESPONDENCS. 

THE  TISTED  TEHTTH  OF  JOHJI  OIBKOy,  B.A. 
Loiiaoa:  All?.  II.  i^;s. 

Among  the  obiecta  of  art  announced  fur  sale 
some  few  days  since  at  Hooton  Hall,  Cheshire, 
was  a  statue  of  Venus,  described  in  tbe  catalogue 
(Lot  804)  as  "  the  famed  Venus  of  Gibson,"  and 
in  previous  advertisements  as  "  the  celebrated 
Venus  of  John  Gibson,  It.A." 

The  atatue  thus  designated  and  prominently 
advertised  was  not,  I  think  I  may  say  with  con- 
fidence, that  sculptor's  tinted  Venus,  so  widdj 
known  through  its  appearance  at  our  latematioml 
Exhibition  of  1862,  but  a  copy  of  it  untbied. 
The  original  statue  was  modelled  and  executed  in 
1851  expressly  for  the  late  R.  Dertbon  Fieeton, 
Esq.,  and  intended  by  the  purchaser  as  a  wedding 
present  to  his  wife,  the  present  owner,  in  vim 
posaessioQ  it  haa  always remuned,aiid  never  sgiiii 
been  publicly  exhibited. 

Tbe  study,  care  and  labour  lavished  by  Gibsco 
upon  thia,  the  original  statue,  arose  tram  hii 
long-cherished  desire  to  moke  it  his  moffnam 
opuA.  A  feeling  of  gratitude  was  also  associated 
with  that  desire  towards  a  family  who  had  been 
tbe  earliest  patrons  of  the  artist  in  his  youth. 
SVben,  after  seeing  the  model  in  the  sculptcs'i 
studio  at  Borne,  the  statue  was  ordered  b;  Mr. 
Preston  to  be  executed  in  marble,  Giheon  K- 
marked,  "  Both  your  grandfathers  helped  me  is 
my  boyhood,  and  you  shall  have  xat  capo  Softra.' 

A  copy  of  the  original  untintej  was  eieculal 
by  Gibson  for  Mr.  Uzzielli  in  1S54  ;  and  it  nay 
be  weU  to  add  that  there  were  alti^'etha  fooi  « 
five  copies  made  in  Gibson's  lifetime  of  thia  Mtus 
for  dinerent  persons.  Some  of  these  hsve  bea 
misrepresents,  as,  and  mistaken  for,  the  oiigiiul. 
SriHEEiAnn  Meszib. 


Ilad  I  bad  on  opportunily  of  correcting  my  wtkb 
on  U.  Paul  Broca's  pamplUet  >!i'ur  torigint  etlori' 
pmtitum  de  la  limjfue  ba»que,  I  should  certsisij 
have  altered  tbe  term  "  ven/  correct "  into  "/inffr 
coirect."  I  had  wished  to  do  this  before  I  ei« 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte's  letter  in  your  number  a 
August  7. 

I  think,  however,  that  a  little  of  our  divergeiw 
of  judgment  may  be  explained  by  "  intcrprelal"' 
in  bonam  vel  in  uialam  partem,"'  M.  Broca's  ni» 
is  sQjall,  and  his  line  of  demarcation  thick.  1 
have  resided  for  more  than  a  month  together  st 
Tnrdete,  besides  several  shorter  visits.  Some  J««> 
bock  I  attempted,  by  personal  enqui^  on  tb« 
spot,  to  establish  the  line  of  definiitatioa  of 
Basque  and  Gascon  between  Tajduts  and  Monlorr. 
and  thence  to  Ste.  Engrace,  but  desisted  when  1 
heard  that  the  Prince  had  his  map  in  preparation.  1 
was  quite  sure  that  his  work  would  be  far  more 
accurate  than  anvthing  I  could  do.  I  menuon 
this  onlv  to  show' that  I  could  not  be  unaware  « 
the  inexactitude  of  that  part  of  U,  Broca's  oaf- 
Tbe  error  at  I'aente  la  Keina  is  a  more  senoW 
one,  and  compels  me  both  to  withdraw  my  epthat 
of  "  very  correct,"  and  to  confem  that  I  am  not  w 
well  acquainted  with  the  tipanlEb-Basque  froniw 
as  with  the  Ftencb-Basque  one.  My  commenda- 
tion of  M.  Broca'a  amaller  and  roiwher  map  » 
"  hipbly  useful,"  was  only  "  in  default  of  "» 
Prince's  vastly  superior  and  really  authontatiw 
one,  which,  however,  ia  not  within  the  reach  of  a" 
the  world.  "  Non  cuivia  hominum  continpt  aoiK 
Corinthum."  j, 

Aa  to  tbe  word  "  family,"  I  thought  it  woaw 
be  understood  that  I  was  thea  tiaing  it  U  "■^ 
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Moaa  (wluitaver  that  mi^kt  be)  adopted  by  the 
kQthor  whom  I  was  reviewing.  M.  Broca  gives 
Ilia  duGnition  on  p.  3  : — 

"Xli  (lit  ^uo  lo  biuqa»  forms  ^  lot  seul  UDe 
fanulle  linguistiijue  distincte ;  ced  denumdn  encore 
qaelquea  mots  dciplisation.  Una  famille  linguistiquo 
ett  conititD^  par  im  groups  da  tnngues  niortes  ou 
riTMit*«.  .  .  .  TbI  est  le  grtrape  da  UngueB  Indo- 
*nropienno9  on  aryonnea  ;  telB  Hont  encore  Celoi  dm 
lanpies  B^mitiquea,  celui  des  Uogues  tooranieiuies, 
so.     Cas  groupes  fonnBiit  autint  ds  faniille*." 

It  waa  agjiinst  the  application  of  the  word 
"  fatuilj  "  to  the  Basque  in  the  sense  used  in  thia 
paragraph  that  I  wished  to  protest  when  I  wrote 
"we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  Basque  lan- 
gUMe  to  fonn  a  femilj-  bj-  itself." 

\\  riting  independently,  I  should  prefer  to  re- 
itriet  the  use  of  the  word  "  family  "  to  Buch  groups 
»a  lie  Neo-I^tin  or  Germanic.  I  still,  hoWBTer, 
JiauBite  somewhat  to  apply  the  term  "  fiunily  hy 
Itself  to  modem  Ba^ue,  except  provisionally ; 
because  it  seams  to  me  probable  that  if  aver  the 
jo-ealled  Kelt-Iberisn  inscriptions  and  "letraa 
desponoridaa "  be  deciphered,  we  may  have  to 
^leafc  of  modern  Basque  as  only  one  member  of 
an  Iberian  fiimily.  But  this  sense  was  not  in  my 
tboi^iita  when  I  penned  the  sentence  to  wbi^ 
Prince  Bonaparte  objects.  In  a  short  notice, 
where  tliei«  ia  no  room  for  ezplaoation,  I  think  a 
reviewBT  can  hardly  do  otherwiM  than  adopt  the 
terminology — unless  it  be  manifestly  wrong — of 
the  author  whom  he  is  reviewiuK. 

In  conclnsion  I  thank  Prince  Bonaparte  for  the 
opportunitv  of  making  this  eTplsnstion  and  recti- 
fication. 1  can  hardly  regret  a  mistake  which  has 
semd  to  elicit  an  opinion  on  the  Basque  as  eott- 
ftilDtii^  a  linguistic  family  &om  so  high  an  au- 
thority. Wbhiwoeth  Websteb. 


A   FOBGOTTBN    CAUPAIOK   03   CHABLE8   THE 

OREAT. 

Fenuidc,  TuDbrtdgB  V<Ui :  Aug.  17,  1811. 

Your  kind  notice  of  my  Italian  Alpi  may  pos- 

tibly  send  some  of  your  readeis  in  the  course  of 

this  autumn  into  the  Lombard  hill  country,     I 

shall  be   grateful  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make 

throagfa   your   columns   a   request   to    any   mi  eh 

wanderers. 

Among  the  appendices  to  my  book  will  be 
found  a  copy  of  on  inscription  CTisting  at  San 
Scebno  in  Val  Rendeua  and  purporting  to  give  an 
Mcount  of  a  campaign  of  Charles  the  Great  in 
tht^e  ralleya.  I^ome  time  since  I  suggested  to 
:*i?nor  Bolognini,  the  President  of  the  Tontine 
Alpine  Siiciety,  thst  search  might  profitably  bo 
made  at  the  rnrious  churches  mentioned  in  the 
San  Stefano  inscription  as  haying  been  founded 
by  Charles,  for  evidence  conflrmatoir  of  its  state- 
niOTls,  I  have  lately  learnt  that  at  San  Giovsnni 
di  Monte  Gala  in  the  commune  of  Lovers  on 
LagD  d'lseo,  a  document  of  1612,  purporting  to 
be  ccftied  from  a  much  older  parchment,  hss  been 
fuuod.  It  repeats  with  some  variations  of  detail 
most  of  the  facts  as  to  Charles's  campaign  as 
triveti  in  the  Ban  Stefano  inscription.  It  differs 
from  it,  however,  in  only  accompanying  Charles 
as  tax  M  the  Tooale  Pass,  and  in  giving  as  the 
Dune  of  tbe  Pope  Adrian  in  place  of  Urban,  and 
•5  the  date  of  the  events  recorded  the  fitmous 
year  800  A.n.  The  namee  of  the  seven  bishops 
referred  to  in  both  inscriptions  are  here  given  as 
'■  Episcopus  Turpinus,  Corradus  Cardiensis  Epis- 
copua,  Rodolnhus  Episcopus  Colffsbiensis,  GuSel- 
mus  Gortugalen.  Episcopus,  Amoldo  de  Aristano 
EpisimpuB,  Msjneros  do  Fisis  Episcopus,  Antonios 
Oard^aUe  Episcopus." 

Dr.  Boli^nui  further  states  that  an  inscription 
referring  to  the  passage  of  the  Timale  bv  Oharlea, 
and  the  clearing  by  tire  of  its  forests,  eiuts  «t  Sao 
Bricio,  at  Monno,  a,  short  distance  above  E^olo  in 
Val  Camonica. 

1  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
how  br  the  opinion  of  local  antiquarians,  that 
thcae  records  rder  to  a  real,  although  otherwise 


forgotten,  expedition  of  the  groat  Empwor, 
tainable.    But  at  any  rate  it  would  be  interesting 
to  gather  together  as  far  as  pos^ble  the  scattered 
materials  on  which  a  judgment  must  be  formed. 
I  shall  be  very  much  otliged  to  any  traveller  who 
__■■■  .1......  1  .    'e  Monno  inscrip- 

publish  together 
with  the  Monte  Osla  document  in  the  Alpine 
Journal  for  Kovember. 

DotFQLis  W.  FBasHTiKU). 
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Those  members  of  the  British  Associatioit 
who  lire  in  the  habit  of  attaohing  themselves 
to  Section  C — the  Section  which  deala  with 
geological  snbjocta — will  find  no  lack  of 
materials  for  study  in  the  district  which 
they  are  aboat  to  visit.  The  city  of  Bristol 
forms,  indeed,  a  eingnlarlj  oonvenieiit  centre 
for  geological  espIorstioD.  Within  a  cirola 
of  only  a  few  miles'  radius  &om  this  centre, 
it  is  possible  to  trace  an  almost  Tminter- 
mpted  snccession  of  formations,  ranging 
from  the  Upper  Silnriana  to  the  Lower 
Oolit«8.  Many  of  these  strata,  snch  as  those 
of  the  Carbomferons  Limestone,  offer  to  the 
palaeootologiat  a  rich  gathering  of  organic 
remains;  while  the  student  of  petrology 
may  tnrn  to  the  eruptive  rooks  which  borst 
throngh  the  Silurian  strata  of  Tortworth 
and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  tbe  Meodips. 
To  the  physical  geologist,  problems  of  mnch 
interest  are  suggesfced  by  the  varied  form  of 
the  ground;  and  even  to  the  casnal  viaitor, 
who,  starting  from  the  Great  Western 
Station  on  an  alluvial  flat,  rises  to  the  high 
ground  of  Clifton,  and  then  from  the  Sas< 
pension  Bridge  looks  down  the  grand  gorge 
of  the  Avon,  it  m.ust  be  evident  that  the 
varied  nature  of  the  scenery  is  dependent 
on  the  geological  stroctiire  of  the  country. 
Nor  should  we  fail  to  mark  tbe  cha- 
racter of  many  of  the  industrial  arts  which 
have  sprung  np  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Bristol,  since  this  serves  to  show  how  the 
geology  of  a  district  may  affect  the  social 
oondition  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  country  so  full 
of  interest  has  attracted  the  att^tion  of 
not  a  few  geological  observers,  and  a  large 
mass  of  local  literature  has  thus  aocumu- 
lated,  dating  &om  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Bright  in  the  early  part  of  this  centniy  to 
the  recently-published  Proceedings  of  the 
Bristol  Naturalists'  Society.  "V^ere  the 
workers  have  been  so  many,  it  may  seem 
invidious  to  single  out  any  name  for  special 
mention.  Bnt  no  one  who  writes  even 
popularly  on  the  geology  of  Bristol  would 
be  justified  in  passing  silently  over  the 
remarkable  labours  of  Mr.  William 
Sanders,  one  of  the  vice- presidents  of 
the  forthcoming  meeting.  Mr.  Sanders's 
self-imposed  task  was  nothing  lem  than 
tiiat  of  making  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
entire  coal-field,  tracing  singlehanded  the 
boondary  lines  of  the  several  formations, 
snd  laying  them  down  on  the  lai^  scale  of 
four  inches  to  a  mile.  The  beantifnl  map 
of  the  Bristol  ooal-field  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, thus  produced  after  abont  fifteen 
years  of  labour,  has  formed  the  basis  of  all 
our  subsequent  knowle^^  of  the  structure 
of  this  interesting  though  complicated  area. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  ground  has 


been  gone  over  afresh  by  the  ofB.cers  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  most  recent  in- 
formation is  given  in  the  new  edition  ot 
Sheets  3^  and  19  of  tbe  one-inch  map.  A 
Memoir  on  the  Bristol  coal-field  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  and  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  the  Survey.  In  the 
absence,  however,  of  any  official  memoir, 
the  student  will  find  abnndant  information 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Etheridge,  Mr.  Stod- 
dart,  and  other  local  geologists. 

The  oldest  rocks  which  come  to  the  sur- 
face anywhere  within  a  moderate  distance  of 
Bristol  are  the  Silurian  deposits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tortworth,  just  beyond 
the  northern  margin  of  the  coal-basin.  The 
lowest  of  these  beds,  which  consist  of  mioaoe- 
DUB  sandstonee  and  shali^  have  yielded  fossils 
characteristic  of  the  Upper  Llandovery  or 
May  hill  Sandstone.  At  Chorfield  Green, 
Damory  Bridge,  uid  a  few  other  localities, 
these  Silurian  strata  are  associated  with 
eruptive  rocks,  which  were  ejected  at  a  later 
date,  probably  aft«r  the  Silurian  and  before 
the  Carboniferous  period.  Near  Falfield, 
and  elsewhere  to  the  west  of  Tortworth,  the 
Wenlock  shales  and  Umestone  are  exposed ; 
and  among  the  fossils  which  these  beds  have 
yielded  may  be  mentioned  ibe  rare  Orlhis 
basUis,  Dalm.,  ajid  Orania  gUuriana,  Dav. 
Snoceeding  Uie  Wenlock  group  are  the 
Ludlow  beds — a  series  of  deposits  which  in 
this  district  stretch  over  a  considerable  sur- 
face, extending  northwards  from  Tortworth 
to  Pnrton  Passage,  where  they  pass  beneath 
the  Severn  to  reappear  on  the  opposite  side 
&om  below  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

Along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  coal-field 
the  beds  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  rarely  appear 
at  the  surface,  bat  on  the  western  side  they 
are  well  exposed,  and  extend  from  Milbury 
Heath  as  far  west  as  Thombury.  Coming 
nearer  to  Bristol  we  find  excellent  ex- 
posures of  these  Old  Bed  rooks  in  the  famooB 
section  at  the  gorge  of  the  Avon,  ifrma  tix 
north  of  Bardham  Down  they  stretch  west- 
wards to  the  neighbourhood  of  Portbury, 
and  are  again  seen  at  Portishead,  on  the 
Severn,  whence  they  trend  in  a  sonth- 
westerly  direction  to  Clevedon.  Hentim 
should  also  be  made  of  a  large  tract  of  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  bordering  the  Silurian  area 
north  of  the  coal-field,  and  extending  to 
Furton  Passage.  These  Old  Bed  rooks  con- 
sist of  red  and  yellow  sandstones,  maris  and 
oonglomerates,  for  the  most  part  barren  of 
fosfuls.  At  Portishead,  however,  tbe  scales 
and  teeth  of  KoUrplychiu*  have  been  dis- 
covered both  by  Mr,  W.  H.  Baily  and  Dr. 
Marijrn  ;  ^tybile  the  latter  observei  has  re- 
cently recorded  the  occurrenceof  fish-remains 
at  several  spots  nearer  to  Bristol.  The  Hido- 
■ptyckhifvaa  a  fish  &s)iionedon  the  old  ganoid 
type,  and  belonging  to  Professor  Huxley's 
group  of  fringe-finned  fishes  (Orouo- 
pterygidcB).  Some  of  the  Old  Bed  rocks  of 
Bristol  arc  quuried  as  biulding  stone,  and 
tbe  buttressee  of  the  CUfton  Suspension 
Bridge  arc  built  of  sandstone  from  this  for- 
mation. 

Passing  southward  to  the  Mendipe — a 
range  of  hills  which,  stretching  from  new 
Frome  northwestrrtu-ds  to  Weston-Bnper- 
mare,  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  Bnstol 
coal-field — we  find  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
forming  the  central  axis  of  these  hilla,  and 
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cropping  oat  from  bene&th  tbe  sewer  rocks 
at  Beverfkl  looalitiea.  la  1866  Mr.  Charles 
Moore  discorered  a  great  doleritic  dyke 
boratia?  tbrongh  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
of  the  Mendips ;  and  this  dyke  appears  to 
represent  the  disturbing  agent  'wbich  np- 
beaved  not  only  tbe  Old  Bed  bnt  tbe  over- 
lying Carboniferons  Limestone  and  Coal 
Meaanrea. 

To  retam  to  tbe  fine  section  exposed  in 
tbe  CliAon  chasm,  it  ia  instractive  to  note 
tbe  gradaal  passage  of  the  upper  beds  of 
tbe  Old  Red  series  into  the  Carboniferons 
Sbalefl — a  transition  -which  may  be  well 
seen  near  Cook's  Folly,  on  the  Avon. 
The  fossiliferoas,  flaggy  beds  forming  tbe 
Lower  Liniestone  Shales  are  succeeded  by  the 
trne  Carboniferoos  or  Moontaiii  Limestone, 
which  attains  a  tbickness  of  about  2,000 
feet,  bat  appears  to  be  even  thicker  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  beds  being  partly  repeated 
by  B,  great  fknlt.  Three  divisions  of  the 
hmestone  may  be  recognised  as  exposed  in 
tbe  Black  Bock  Qnarry,  tbe  Great  Quarry, 
and  St.  Vincent's  Bocks.  Above  these 
Hmestones  come  the  Upper  Sbales  inter- 
stratified  with  beds  of  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, forming  a  series  about  600  feet  thick. 
A  detailed  section  of  the  beds  in  these 
grand  cbffs,  extending  from  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  to  tbe  Millstone  Orit,  is  given  in 
Sir  H.  De  la  Becbe's  Essay  "  On  the  For- 
mation of  tbe  Rocks  of  South  Wales  and 
Sonth-Westem  England ; "  and  a  cata- 
logue of  fossils  from  tbe  several  divisions  of 
the  carboniferous  series,  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Stoddart,  is  published  in  Professor  Phil- 
lips's Qeology  of  Oxfvrd.  Encrinitea  abound 
in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  series,  while  corals 
are  numeroas  in  tbe  upper  beds.  Towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  Lower  Limestone 
Shales  there  is  an  accumulation  of  fish- 
bones and  fiah-palates,  and  in  the  Uppei 
Shales  are  deposits  of  plant  remains.  It  ic 
notable  that  some  of  the  limestone  presents 
an  oolitic  texture  similar  to  that  of  tbe  true 
Oobtes. 

Tbe  Carboniferous  Ldmeetone  aeries  forms 
a  broken  fringe  round  the  coal-basin.  From 
Cromhall  at  tbe  northern  apex  of  tbe  field 
it  passes  on  the  eastern  side  by  Wickwar  to 
Chipping  Sodbury,  while  on  the  western 
side  it  extends  w^th  few  interruptions  to  tbi 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  where  it  spread: 
out  on  tbe  two  sides  of  the  Avon  into  the 
Durdham  and  Leigh  Downs.  In  theMendip 
district  it  is  largely  exposed,  and  striking 
east  and  west  passes  under  tbe  Bristol 
Channel  to  tbe  margin  of  the  South  Wales 
coal-field,  the  connexion  being  marked  by 
ibe  rocks  which  crop  up  in  the  Channel  and 
form  the  islands  known  as  Steep  Holme, 
Flat  Holme,  and  tbe  Wolves. 

Between  tbe  upper  beds  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  and  the  lower  coal-mea- 
sures there  occurs  tbe  Millstone  Orit.  This 
rook  is  known  locally  as  the  "  Farewell 
rock,"  since  experience  teaches  the  minei 
that  on  reaching  this  horizon  be  bids  &ire. 
well  to  the  productive  coal-beds. 

A  map  of  the  Somersetshire  and  Glouces- 
tershire coaUfield  will  show  that  the  coal- 
measures  are  exposed  in  aeveral  distinct 
areas,  bat  these  are  connected  bencatli  the 
newer  formations  ao  as  to  form  one  large 
coal-bearing  traot.     Extending  from  Crom- 


ball  to  tbe  Mendips,  it  meaaures  as  much  as 
twenty-aix  miles  in  length,  whilnt  its  greatest 
width  ia  about  twelve  miles.  So  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  coal-meaaurca  is  concealed  by 
the  overlying  formations  that  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  coal-area  is  exposed.  The 
rcaonrces  of  this  field  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  Professor  Prestwich,  who  pre- 
sented an  admirable  report  to  the  Royal  Coal 
Commission  in  1871. 

The  coal-measures  of  tbe  Bristol  aroa 
attain  a  thickness  of  about  8,000  feet,  and 
consist  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  series,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Pennant  Grit.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  lower  coal-measures  contain  aa 
many  as  twenty-six  seams,  and  this  part  of 
tbe  series  is  largely  worked  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  The  Pennant 
sandstone,  though  generally  unproductive, 
containa  a  few  coal-beds,  while  the  upper 
coal  series  numbers  about  sixteen  seams. 
The  beds  of  coal  are  usually  separated  by 
shales,  and  each  seam  rests  on  its  own  bed  of 
fireclay.  Some  of  the  pits  yield  clay  iron- 
stone, while  at  Iron  Acton  and  Frampton 
Cottrell  brown  iron-ore,  or  hydrous  peroxide 
of  iron,  is  worked  in  the  Pennant  sandstone. 
At  the  base  of  the  coal-field,  north  of  tbe 
Meudips,  the  coal  has  been  so  much  dis- 
turbed and  faulted  that  some  of  the  beds 
are  vertical  and  the  dip  may  even  be  re- 
versed ;  by  the  folding  of  the  beds,  too,  a 
single  shaft  can  in  some  cases  pass  two  or 
thr^e  times  through  the  same  seam.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Badstock  the  coal  is 
worked  under  tbe  Lias,  and  pits  have 
been  sunk  even  though  tbe  Lower  Oolites. 
It  would  exceed  oar  limits  to  refer  to  the 
probable  existence  of  coal  under  the  newer 
rocks  south  of  the  Mendips,  or  to  tbe  rea- 
sons for  believing'  that  a  coal-basin  may 
exist  beneath  the  Severn. 

Passing  from  the  palaeozoic  to  the 
mesozoic  rocks,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
latter  repose  almost  horizontally  on  tbe 
older  strata,  and  pass  transgressively  across 
the  upturned  and  denuded  edges  of  all  the 
formations,  from  tbe  coal-measures  down- 
wards. As  the  celebrated  Dolomitic  Con- 
glomerate, which  at  one  time  was  referred 
to  the  Permian  period,  is  now  regarded  as 
Triasaic,  there  appears  'to  be  no  representa- 
tive of  the  Permian  formation  in  this  dis- 
trict, the  palaeozoic  series  tbna  closing  with 
the  coal-measurea. 

This  Dolomitic  or  Magneaian  Conglome. 
rate,  which  has  been  weil  described  by  M: 
Etheridgo  and  other  writers,  occurs  i 
patches  scattered  over  the  older  rocka,  and 
appears  to  represent  the  deposits  formed  by 
their  denudation  during  the  Triasaic  period. 
The  pebbles  which  it  contains  are  generally 
those  of  the  underlying  rocks,  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  fine-grained  dolomitic  limestone ; 
in  some  cases,  however,  the  rock  loses  its 
conglomeratic  character,  the  pebbles  being 
absent.  The  only  fossils  ever  obtained  from 
this  deposit  were  tbe  reptilian  remains 
found  in  1836  by  Dr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Stutcb- 
bury,  on  the  east  side  of  Durdham  Down  at 
a  height  of  320  feet  above  tbe  sea-level. 
On  these  remains  two  new  genera  were 
founded,  under  tho  names  of  Thvco'ioiito- 
gaunuf  and  Fiiiaeoiiaunia.  The  fossils  are 
I  preserved  in  tbe  Bristol  Museum,  and  were 
I  studied    a    few    years     ago    by    Professor 


Huxley,  who  pointed  oat  tbeir  Dinosaoma 

affinities. 

It  appears  that  depoaita  of  Triassic  s^ 
occupy  many  of  the  fissures  which  existed 
in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  this  area, 
thus  forming  those  Triassic  dykes  which 
have  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  E. 
B.  Tawney,  tbe  Curator  of  the  Bristol 
Museum.  In  a  fissure  lately  passed  through 
in  tbe  Durdham-Down  Tunnel,  fmgmentsof 
the  limestone  were  associated  with  ciyatab 
of  celestine  or  sulphate  of  strontium— a 
mineral  widely  distributed  through  tbe 
Eeuper  marls  of  this  district.  Magnificent 
crystals  of  celestine  were  brought  to  light 
some  years  ago,  when  cntting  through  the 
New  Red  rooks  of  Pjle  Hill,  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Bsiilwaj. 
As  the  Eeuper  marls  are  spread  oat  in 
almost  horizontal  deposits,  they  cover  s 
large  superficial  area  witbout  attaining  a.Dj 
considerable  thickness.  Above  the  marb 
tbe  Penarth  or  Bboetio  beds,  which 
serve  to  connect  the  Trias  with  the  Li«s, 
and  of  which  a  typical  section  may  be  setn 
at  Auat  Cliff,  on  tbe  Severn.  This  cliff  is  a 
large  outlier  rising  boldy  from  tbe  alluvial 
plain,  and  exhibiting  the  Hhoetics  resting 
on  New  Bed  Marls  and  capped  by  Lias. 
The  Bhoetio  beds  of  tbia  area  were  studied 
first  by  Dr.  Wright,  the  President  of  Sec- 
tion C,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  of  Bath.  Their  boundaries  were  laid 
down  on  the  Geological  Survey  map  hj  Mr. 
Briatow,  Mr.  Etheridge,  and  Mr.  IVood- 
ward,  who  have  traced  tbeir  extension  over 
a  wide  area.  At  Aust  Cliff  and  at  Garden 
Cliff,  Westbury-on-Sevem,  excellent  bw- 
tiona  may  be  studied  and  the  typical  fossils 
collected.  Perhaps  tbe  most  interesting 
deposit  in  this  series  is  tlie  famous  hone- 
bed,  well  seen  at  Aust,  where  it  forms 
a  breccia  containing  teeth  and  bonea  of 
fish  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  ifoi- 
pyrites.  The  fish-remaina,  which  have  b«n 
studied  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  belong  chiefly 
to  the  genera  Acriyhis,  Qyrolepis,  Eijbo^>^, 
Sauriehihys,  Nemacanthus,  and  Ceratodas ;  it 
ia  notable  that  representatives  of  this  Un- 
named genus  have  recently  been  foam 
bviug  in  the  rivers  of  Queensland.  The 
remarkable  collection  of  the  homed  teeth  of 
Ceratodue,  made  by  Mr.  Higgins,  is  now  m 
the  Bristol  Museum. 

Above  the  Avic-ala-contoTia.  series,  or  Pe- 
narth shales,  come  the  beds  known  as 
"White  Lias,"  which  were  first  placed 
among  tbe  Bhoetics  by  Mr.  Moore,  At  Cot- 
ham  Hill,  near  Bristol,  the  White  1"" 
containa  a  peculiar  rock  known  commonly 
as  Cotbam  marble  ;  tbia  ia  an  argillaceous 
limestone,  stained  with  oxide  of  mauganese, 
which  has  taken  upon  itself  such  corioM 
dendritic  forms  that  tbe  rock  when  polished 
passes  under  the  name  of  "Landstap^ 
stone."  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol  the  Lower  Rboetic  beds  are  »h- 
aent,  and  the  Gotham  marble  therefo™ 
reposes  directly  on  tbe  Keuper  marlfl.  A' 
the  top  of  tbe  White  Lias  is  a  creamy  i'^^- 
stone,  known  as  tbe  "  Sun-bed  "  of  WiUiam 
Smith.  .        f 

Reproaeutativos  of  the  several  divisions  o 
the  true  Liua  occur  in  iilmost  lionioutiU 
deposits,  widely  spread  over  the  olJer  rooki 
of  the  Bristol  area ;  but  it  would  overrim  tc 
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prescribed  limits  of  tliia  article  to  notice 
them  in  det&il.  The  Lower  or  Bine  Lias, 
eommeiicing  -with  the  acne  of  Ammonileg 
planorbiM,  i8  typically  dcTsloped  around 
EeTsaham ;  and  this  group  of  beds  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Marlstone  or  Middle  Lias,  the 
Upper  I^aa  Clays,  and  the  Midford  Sands. 
Some  of  the  sirata  are  highly  fossiliferons, 
each  as  the  Lower  Lias  clays  of  Badstock 
rich  in  Svir^erma  Woleottii,  the  trne  horizon 
of  which  hu  lately  been  determined  by  Mr. 
l^wney.*  Passing  to  the  overlying  series  of 
OoUtic  rooks,  we  may  refer  to  the  fine 
ontlier  of  Inferior  Oolite  at  the  top  of 
Dnndry  Hill,  sonth  of  Bristol,  where  some 
of  ihe  beds  are  rich  in  organic  remains.  It 
iK*d  hardly  be  said  that  the  whole  series  of 
tit  Io\reT  Oolites  is  typically  developed  in 
the  Sonth'Weatem  j»rt  of  England,  bnt 
oost  of  these  strata  &11  within  the  district 
of  Bath  rather  than  that  of  Bristol.  The 
celebiated  freestone^  so  largely  qnarried 
aroond  Bath,  occurs  in  the  Great  Oolite. 
Bat  it  seems  unnecessary  to  allude  further 
to  these  rocks,  still  less  to  tJiose  above  them, 
since  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoine 
sketch  that  the  geological  visitor  may  find 
sufficient  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol 
Itself,  without  trespassing  on  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  the  sister  city.        F.  W.  Budleb. 


JIoHuel  <Ze  la  Cormographie  du  Mai/en  Age. 
Traduit  de  I'Arabe  Nokhbet  ed-Dahr  fi 
^jaib-il-birr  wah  bahir  de  Sheros  ed-Din 
Abon.'Abdallah  Moh'ammed  deDamaa,  et 
accompagn^  d'^claircissements,  par  A.  F. 
Mehren.  (Copenhagne,  1874.) 
Geographical  and  historical  works,  inclttd- 
ing  among  these  the  diaries  of  travellers, 
ire  doubtless  the  most  important  books  of 
general  interest  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  literature. 
The  histoiy  and  geography  of  the  coantries 
once  possessed  by  the  Mohammedans  cannot 
be  written  without  consnlting  such  books, 
to  which,  and  especially  to  the  Arabic  por- 
tion of  them,  the  attention  of  Orientalists  has 
been  mach  directed  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Already  we  have  the  Chronicle  of 
Ibn-el-Athir,  pnbliahed  by  Professor  Tom- 
berg-,  the  greater  part  of  Massudi's  Golden 
MeaJaic»,  edited,  with  a  French  translation, 
^  Professor  Barbier  de  Meynard ;  Professors 
Noldeke,  De  Ooeje,  and  Sachan  are  prepar- 
tog  the  publication  of  the  Arabic  original  of 
Tabbari's  Chronicle,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  translated  into  French  from 
the  Persian  by  Dr.  BL  Zotenberg,  and  pub- 
lished bythe  English  Translation  Society  ;not 
to  mention  the  publication  of  a  great  namber 
of  historical  books  on  special  countries  and 
epochs  ;  of  diaries.  Professor  Defr^mery  has 
broaght  out  that  of  Ibn  Bathutah,  with  a 
French  translation.  In  the  sphere  of  geo- 
graphy, the  text  of  Taqot's  great  Dictionary 
has  been  pnbhshed  by  Professor  Wiistenfeld  ; 
that  of  AbonlfMa's  Geo^^phy  by  M.  Be- 
nand  and  De  Slane;  of  Dimashqi's  Cosmo- 
graphy by  M.  Mehren.  Professor  de  Goeje, 
moreover,  is  making  progress  with  his  Biblio- 
theca  Geograpkiea  et  Hiilorica,  the  second 
part  of  which,  containing  ihn  Hanqal's 
Geography,  appeared  some  time  ago.     Ac- 


cording to  onr  opinion,  the  publication  of 
Oriental  iaxiA  wiuiout  a  tnuulation  into 
modem  language  (the  Latin  versions  are 
hardly  to  be  considered  a  translation,  being 
in  most  cases  less  comprehensible  than  the 
Oriental  texts),  or  a  translation  'without  the 
texts,  must  be  considered  as  somehow 
complete.  The  latter,  moreover,  can  only 
be  used  with  circumspection,  the  translator 
being  liable  ia  mistakes  ;  the  former  are  ac- 
cessible to  Orientalists  only,  few  of  whom 
are  historians  or  geographers  by  profession 
We  therefore  announce  with  pleasure  thi 
French  translation  of  Dimashqi's  Cosmo 
graphy  by  M,  Mehren,  the  editor  of  thi 
Arabic  text  in  1866,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Dimashqi,  or  Shems  ed-Din,  etc.,  of  Damas- 
cus, was  bom  in  the  year  1256,  probably  at 
Damascus,  and  died  at  Safed,  in  Palestine, 
in  the  year  1327,  only  fonr  years  before  the 
celebrated  Abnlfeda.  We  may  say  that 
with  Dimashqi  finishes  the  series  of  the 
important  Arabic  geographers,  although  he 
himself  was  not  much  of  an  original  au- 
thor ;  for,  as  M,  Mehren  jnstly  observes  in 
his  pre&ce,  Dimashqi  made  lai^  use  of  the 
works  of  his  predecessors  and  contempoi«ries. 
And,  moreover,  he  was  not  a  traveller ;  but 
still  we  find  now  and  then  some  of  his  own 
remarks  on  places  which  he  had  himself 
seen,  and  on  the  times  during  which  he  com- 
posed his  book.  Of  chief  importance  among 
his  writings  are  his  notes  on  zoology,  botany, 
mineralogy,  and  on  various  products  of 
Oriental  industry ;  here  he  is  much  fnller 
than  his  oontemporariea.  Professor  Mehren 
IS  too  well  known  as  an  accomplished  Ara- 
bist  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  remark  that 
his  translation  is  an  accurate  one.  The 
complete  and  numerons  notes  which  he  has  I 
added,  containing  philological  remarks  and 
detailed  references  to  Arabic  and  Earopean  I 
geographers  and  travellers,  are  of  the  highest 
value.  In  a  word,  Dimashqi's  Cosmography, 
now  that  it  has  been  translated  into  correct 
French,  a  language  familiar  to  every  scholar, 
and  supplied  with  a  full  geographical  index, 
has  become  accessible  to  every  one  to  whom 
it  can  be  of  interest,  and  they  are  not  few. 
An.  NEUBAnEB. 


Univem^  of  Inland,  University  and  King's 
Ooll^,  London,  and  Owens  Ooll^,  Msnches- 
ter.  The  pieaent  treats  of  the  Univenity  of 
London,  the  four  UniverMties  of  Scotland,  Trmity 
Ooll^^,  Dublin,  and  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland.  Of  these  four  subjects  it  may  easily  be 
believed  that  the  Scotch  Universities  engroea 
by  far  the  largest  share  of  B[>ace.  The  Univeraity 
of  London,  being  an  examining  body,  is  dismissed 
vith  a  concise  Humnmiy  of  ita  functions,  and 
a  recommendation  that  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science,  which  it  ia  now  empowered  to  confer, 
some  onKinal  contribution  to  science  ahonld  be 
required  from  the  candidntes ;  a  principle  which 
has  already  been  adopted,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  by  the  Uaiversity  of  Edinburgh. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  also  does  not  detain  the 
commissioners  long.  In  its  great  wealth,  and  in 
the  predominant  position  it  sssigns  to  classics  and 
msthematics,  it  closely  resembles  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  For  these  reasons,  aud 
perhaps  from  other  considvationa  also,  the  com- 
misaionerB  have  not  attempted  to  pass  in  review 
ita  general  efficiency,  nor  uave  they  supplied,  ita 
in  other  cases,  statistical  information  with   re- 

?krd  to  its  finances,  or  the  number  of  its  students, 
hey  have  contented  themselves  with  expreasinK 
a  hope  that  in  the  election  to  fellowships  and 


BOTAL  comuasiOH  on  BUiEHuyio  DTSTBccnoK 
AHD  THE  AsvAircEUEirr  of  sctence:  siith, 
sEvzxTH  Aim  EiGHin  bbpobts. 
{Firit  Notkt.) 
Wttk  the  isaue  of  these  three  Blue  Books  the 
functions  of  this  Oonimisslon  at  last  terminate. 
Just  five  years  have  now  elapsed  siaee  the  com- 
missioners first  received  their  warrant  of  appoint- 
ment, and  their  continual  industry  during  that 
period  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  folfowinji: 
record  of  their  labours.  They  have  published 
two  large  volumes  of  the  evidence  they  have 
taken,  and  no  less  than  eight  several  Beports  upon 
distinct  portions  of  their  allotted  subject.  The 
first  of  these  two  volumes  deals  with  the  scientific 
instruction  given  in  certain  universities  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  -,  and  the  latter  wi& 
the  most  important  and  difficult  queetion  which 
the  commissioners  have  had  to  consider,  the  gene- 
ral relations  between  the  8tate  and  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  knowledfre  in  this  country.  On 
this  occasion,  we  propose  to  confine  oui  attention 
to  the  seventh  Report,  leaving  the  sixth  snd  eighth 
for  a  further  notice. 

Enrlier  Reports,  which  were  at  the  time  noticed 
in  these  columns,  have  dealt  with  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  the  Catholic  | 


Oalway,  could  not  be  adequately  diecusaed  with- 
out touching  on  burning  questions  of  religious 
politics.  This  Report  merely  reveals  the  notorious 
facts  that  these  institutions  have  received  but 
litUe  pecuniary  support  other  than  the  sum 
annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  that  the  salaries  of  the  professora  and 
the  applisnces  for  teaching  are  fixed  at  the 
minimum  for  securing  tolerable  instruction.  In 
this  case,  as  in  othera,  the  commisaioneiB  recom- 
mend an  increased  annual  grant  for  scientific  pur- 
poeea,  despite  the  drcumstance  that  State  aid 
[  has  not  hitherto  been  augmented  by  voluntaiy 
contributions  to  nay  appreciable  extent.  On  oO 
other  occasions  they  have  made  the  amount  of 
local  suhecriptions  the  one  test  of  the  question 
whether  the  State  should  aasiat  struggling  and 
young  institutions',  and  in  accordance  with  this 
principle  refrained  from  advising  that  any 
Parliamentary  assistance  should  as  yet  be  given 
to  the  new  Science  College  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Ireland,  however,  is  the  chosen  home  of  political 
and  economical  anomalies,  nor  can  the  cenunis- 
sioners  he  fairly  blamed  for  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency which  they  have  thus  debberalely  com- 
mitted. 

By  for  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  Report 
is  that  which  is  coacemed  with  the  Scotch  Uni- 
veiuties  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  AadrewB, 
and  Aberdeen.  These  corporations  may  well 
claim,  both  from  their  hiatorii^  traditions  and  their 
presect  activity,  to  hare  sccompliahed  more  than 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  scientific  work  of 
Grwt  Britain.  They  maintain  collectively  no  leas 
than  forty-five  professors,  who  lecture  on  subjects 
connected  with  physical  science  (including  the 
professors  of  mathematics,  but  excluding  the 
aaaistants  to  the  various  churs),  and  out  of  an 
a^regate  total  of  more  than  4,000  students  1,600 
belong  to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  an  unascer- 
tained number,  perhaps  about  100  more,  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  engineering  at 
Edinburgh  and  Olssgow.  Moreover,  these  umver- 
sities  are  in  closer  connexion  with  the  State  than 
ia  the  case  rither  with  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  absence  of  private  endowments.  Their 
building,  for  the  most  port,  are  the  property  of 
the  nation,  having  been  erected  largely  out  of  Par- 
liamenta^  grants,  and  by  fia  the  larger  number  of 
their  professors  snd  examiners  are  subaidised  by 
itunual  pTftuta,  entered  in  the  Civil  t-arvice  esti- 
mates.    In  dealing,  therefore,  with  these  univer- 
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they  appear  to  have  consciously  hkbonred.  They 
seem  to  have  been  plnd  to  feel  tliat  they  had  now 
to  do  with  iustitutioDS  in  which  scientific  instruc- 
tion and  the  advancement  of  science  formed  an 
integral,  and  almost  the  most  important  pait  of 
their  duties,  and  in  which  the  principle  ol  State 
ud  had  been  reco^ised  for  centuries.  The 
evidence  which  they  received  came  entirely 
from  willing  witnesses.  They  had  not  them- 
selves to  originate  any  onwelcciine  theories,  or  to 
interfere  with  any  ahuses  of  long  standing.  Their 
task  was  comparatively  clear,  and  free  from  diffi- 
culty. They  nad  merely  to  present,  as  they  have 
done,  an  intelligible  statement  of  the  valuable  and 
comprehensive  work  which  the  Scotch  uuiveisities 
are  one  and  all  conducting,  leaving  that  work  to 
speak  for  itself,  and  to  recommend  that  the  State 
aid  BOW  awaided  should  ho  considerably  aug- 
mented. They  have  not  attempted  to  mAe  any 
criticisms  of  det^,  not  even  upon  tbe  mode  by 
which  some  of  the  professors  are  appointed,  whicli 
is,  we  believe,  a  sore  subject  among  Scotchmen 
themselves,  but  only  sugTrest  "  that  for  the  future 
two  classes  be  recognised  in  the  Natural  Science 
Honours  List,"  and  "  that  the  chair  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  be  divided 
in  the  manner  that  may  be  found  moat  advan- 
tageous." For  the  rest,  their  reoommendationa 
are  repeated  in  almost  the  same  words  for  each 
university :  "  that  increased  assistance  be  given 
in  the  form  of  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  university  (1)  to  increase  the 
nuniher,  and  in  some  cases  the  emoluments,  of 
assistants ;  (2)  to  make  more  ample  provision  of 
apparatus  for  teaching ;  (3)  to  revise  the  salaries 
oi  the  scientific  professors,  regard  being  had  to 
the  disparity  of  their  endowments  and  the  income 
they  derive  from  fees."  From  the  benefit  of  these 
lecommendatioua  the  University  of  Aberdeen  b 
excluded,  for  no  other  reason  apparently  than 
because  that  _"  universiiv  declined  to  avail  itself  of 
the  opportunities  offered  to  it  of  tendering  evidence 
before  the  commission."  A  correspondence  on 
this  subject  is  printed  in  the  appendix. 

With  reference  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  commissioners  tender  this  additional 
recommendation,  which  was  indeed  expected 
from  them :  _  '■  that  a  capiwl  sum  be  also  al- 
lotted in  aid  of  a  well-considered  Scheme 
of  ^Extension,  contingently  upon  the  receipt  of 
euhalantial  contributions  from  other  sources.  On 
this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that  75,000i. 
has  already  been  raised  by  private  subscriptions, 
and  that  within  the  past  seven  years  Parliament 
haa  granted  120,000/,  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow for  a  similar  object. 

It  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  report,  that  the  sphere  of 
the  Commission  was  strictly  limited  to  the  scien- 
tific instruction  conducted  by  the  universitiea. 
No  doubt,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  commissioners,  it  has 
been  founl  impossible  to  preserve  that  limitation 
with  abeolute  strictness ;  and  they  deserve  much 
praise  for  the  indirect  manner  in  which  they  have 
Been  enabled  to  uphold  tbo  claims  of  literature 
and  general  culture.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  certain  one-sidodness  in  thi 
direction  of  the  physical  sciences  forms  unavoid- 
ably the  blot  on  thrir  otherwise  succMsful  la- 
bours. Their  report  on  the  Scotch  univerwties 
would  be  almost  perfect  if  it  could  have  paid  as 
much  attention  to  the  arts  as  to  the  medical 
course.  The  wide  scope  which  Scotch  traditions 
give  to  the  term  "  sciencu  "  must  here  have  caused 
tiiem  some  embarrassment.  At  Edinburgh,  for 
example,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  is  cou' 
ierred  not  only  in  the  de^rtmonts  of  publii 
health  and  engineering,  which  have  some  con 
nexion  with  the  subject  which  the  Commission 
ires  appointed  to  investigate,  but  also  for 
flciency  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy  an.  „ 
pbiloli^.     At  Glasgow,  again,  the  study  of  law 


forms  onp  of  the  four  alleriiiHivc  comws  for  which 
degree  in  science  has  within  the  past  year  been 
instituted. 

It  should  also  be  distinctly  made  known  that  it 
is  not  in  their  scientific  departments  that  the 
weakness  of  the  Scotch  universities  consists. 
With  the  exception  of  a  chair  of  Sanskrit,  main- 
tained at  Edinburgh  by  the  munificence  of  a 
private  individual,  the  claims  of  comparstiya 
philology  are  entirely  unrecognised  in  the  pro- 
fesBOriate.  It  is  yet  more  appalling,  to  any  one 
but  a  science  commissioner,  to  learn  that  not  one 
of  the  four  Scotch  universities  contuns  anything 
approaching  to  a  professorship  of  history.  There 
was  indeed  at  St.  Andrews  a  chair  of  history, 
which  was  of  old  interpreted  to  mean  civil  history. 
It  was,  however,  in  private  patronage,  and  the 
various  holders  of  late  years  were  undecided  whe- 
ther to  lecture  on  civil  or  natural  history,  and  con- 
sequently refrained  from  lecturing  altogeAer.  Hie 
cummisMoners  remark  with  grim  satisfaction  that 
the  former  condition  of  things  has  ceased,  and  "  a 
naturalist  has  now  been  appointed  to  this  chair." 

In  tbe  appendix  to  the  volume  is  contained  a 
quantity  of  interesting  information,  chiefly  rela- 
ting to  the  pecuniary  assistance  afforded  hy 
Government  to  the  institutions  reported  on.  The 
University  of  London  recei\-es  I0,000i.,  and  pays 
back  into  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  fees 
4,0001.  The  Universitiea  of  Scotland  recwve 
altogether  15,8S5;.,  which  is  thus  apportioned: 
SL  Andrews,  S.lOfii.;  Aberdeen,  3,811/.;  Glas- 
gow, 3,105/. ;  Edinburgh,  6,80il.  In  London,  of 
course,  tbe  greater  portfon  of  this  grant  goes  to 
the  examiners,  and  in  Scotland  to  the  professors, 
hut  not,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  any  fixed  ratio  as 
compared  with  the  amount  they  receive  from  fees. 
The  Queen's  Universitv  and  tlie  Queen's  Colleges 
in  Ireland  receive  eoch'year  nearly  30,000/. 

J.  S.  COTTOB. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

ASmOROKT, 

D'Amtl'i  Ftriodical  Comet. — M.  LeveMi  has 
fallowed  up  M.  Villarceau's  original  investigations 
on  the  orbit  of  this  comet,  which  is  remarkahle 
for  the  large  perturbations  it  has  suffered  from 
Jupiter.  The  comet  was  discovered  in  1851,  and 
observed  again  at  its  reappearance  in  1857  and 
1870.  In  1801  it  approached  very  close  to 
Jupiter,  and  was  so  much  disturbed  hy  that 
planet's  attraction,  that  the  ordinary  method  of 
approximation  for  correcting  the  elements  of  the 
orbit  failed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back  on 
the  method  of  false  position,  calculating  the  per- 
turbations with  six  difierent  sets  of  assumed  ele- 
ments. In  this  way  SIM.  Villai-ceau  and  Leveau 
have  succeeded  in  miding  an  orbit  which  satisfies 
all  three  sets  of  observations  as  closely  as  could 
bo  expected — a  result  which  would  seem  to  sbow 
that  the  assumed  mass  of  Jupiter  is  correct. 
From  the  large  perturbations  caused  by  Jupiter, 
D' Arrest's  comet  will  prove  very  useful  in  deter- 
mining the  mass  of  this  important  planet;  but 
for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  M. 
Leverrier  a  taUas  of  Jupiter,  as  the  comet  and 
planet  were  near  each  other  for  such  a  length  of 
time  that  Jupiter's  motion  must  be  Srccurateij 

Jupiter'i  Satellif.ee.— lu  the  Compta  Smdia 
U .  Fbunmarion  gives  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions of  the  relative  brightness  of  the  four  satellites 
of  Jupiter  in  1874  and  1875,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  fourth  Bat«Uite  in  particular  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variations,  though  not  de- 
pendent on  the  period  of  revolution^  which  is  pre- 
sumably the  same  as  that  of  rotation.  The  first 
and  second  satellites  appear  also  to  be  variable  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  magnitudes,  but  the 
third  is  tolerably  constant.  There  is  mnch  dif- 
ference in  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  satel- 
lites, the  fourth,  though  lE^ge,  being  very  dull, 
whUiit  the  first  is  the  hnghtest  for  its  sbe.   These 


obaervations  seem  to  throw  do  light  on  the  period 
of  rotation  of  the  8atellit«s,  which  has  b^  iit- 
ferred  from  ^'sriations  of  brightness,  suppoud  to 
be  caused  by  bright  and  duU  hemispliereB  hdnfi 
presented  to  us  utematdy. 

Effect  of  the  Stat'i  propn-  Blolion  on  Aberraliat, 
— In  the  r«cent  investigation  of  tbe  sun's  dbtasw 


result  which  not  only  differs  from  that  deduced 
from  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  but  also  boa 
those  of  all  other  methods,  direct  as  well  «a  it- 
direct,  while  the  old  value  of  the  cosffidcol 
found  hy  Bradley,  and  now  universally  rejected, 
leads  to  an  accordant  result.  M.  Vilkrceau  c- 
tributes  this  discordance  to  the  efi'ect  of  the  ehi'i 
proper  motion  on  the  aberration  of  stars  vhldt 
would  make  the  coefficient  depend  on  the  pasiti<m 
of  the  star  instead  of  being  a  constant  aa  is  gw»- 
rally  supposed.  To  settle  thia  point  M.  Vilknato 
proposes  that  observations  of  certain  Knitlol 
stars  be  made  at  one  or  more  paiic  of  observatimes 
in  35°  north  and  souUi  latitude  respectivdv,  ■ 
single  year's  obeervatioiiB  being  enough  for  Clt 
purpose. 

Latitude  of  AlAodia  (^Baitt»-l\rinit»\.-}L 
d'Abbedie  has  taken  much  pains  to  determke  ik 
latitude  of  hia  observatory,  which  b  peculiidT 
weUplaced  for  detenuining  the  local  attraction  d 
the  iVenws  i  *  matter  of  some  interest,  ae  Pfiii 
ascribed  to  this  mountiun  chain  a  negative  attme- 


zenith  telescope,  M.  d'Abbadie  selected  that  jm*- 
posed  by  M.  Faye,  in  which  the  direction  of  the 
lenith  is  determined  by  a  collimator  pointiii|r  vn- 
tically  downwards  to  a  trough  of  mercury.  Tb( 
wire  of  the  collimator  is  brought  into  coincidencf 
with  its  image  reflected  in  the  mercury  ui  lit 
zenith  teleecom  is  then  adjusted  by  mesBS  ol  »"■ 
collimator,  which  is  removed  when  obssrvsticwof 
stars  are  about  to  be  made.  M.  d'AUisSe* 
reaidts  show  considerable  discordances,  amouWrns 
occawonaUy  to  16"  or  20",  and  as  the  wuher «™ 
later  values  of  the  latitude  differed  by  3",  » 
made  some  further  ofaeervaliooswith  a  larjit  tluo- 
dolite,  which  gave  a  result  1"S  kiger  than  liB 
foond  with  the  other  instrument.  The  mesn  « 
the  two  values  differs  from  that  found  bv  tbe 
French  Trigonometrical  Survey  bv  7".  whiti 
would  thus  represent  the  aUractionor  thePmue* 
As  far  as  these  results  go,  this  attraction  is  tla^ 
fore  a  positive  quantity,  which  implies  that  tWf 
is  on  excess  of  attractmg  matter  in  this  mouo«n 

Chanffes  m  «  JDoubk  Snr.— Baron  v.  Demho"- 
ski  has  found  that  the  compcmenta  °^  *  ?^ 
double  star  which  he  had  discovered,  and  whiffl 
appears  to  be  identical  with  one  oheerved  bv  X 
James  South  in  1826,  have  greatiy  changed  ihar 
position  in  the  course  of  the  fifty  yeara  which  hivt 
elapsed.  One  star  has  approached  the  other  ^ 
some  30",  and  has  at  the  same  time  receded  M 
about  the  same  amount  from  a  more  distant  com- 
panion on  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  the  chsnw 
would  appear  to  be  entirely  in  this  star.  Furthw 
observations  of  this  interesting  object  are  nii>» 
to  be  wished  for. 

The  Sun'i  paralla.r  from  oppomttoM  of  Ml"*-— 
M.  Liais,  director  of  the  Eio  de  Janeiro  **^?T 
tory,  calls  attention,  in  the  AttronanacAt  ^n* 
tiikten,  to  the  remarkable  agreement  between  m 
value   of   the   solar  -parallax   deduced   froi«.  *■ 


value  ut  LBO  Bujar  -ptutuiun.  ucuui.^**  V  I"  ht 
Cornu's  determination  of  the  velocity  of  u^^"^ 
combined  with  Struve's  coefficient  of  abeiralU'J 
and  that  found  by  himself  tiom  the  oppositwnj" 
Mars  in  I860,  though  unfortunately  these  t" 
results  differ  considerably  from  tiiose  deie™'^ 
in  otiier  ways.  While  M.  Liais  obtfuos  8  'JU  »> 
the  solar  par^lax,  other  asUronomers  ''*'''* '"""^ 
from  observations  of  Mars,  result*  ranging  wW^ 
8"-86  and  8"-96,  and  the  lunar  and  f^T% 
theories  agree  in  giving  the  value  8"'8"i  ™"  j 
alao  that  deduced  by  M.  Oomu  from  ecIipM* 
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Jupiter's  ntellitee.  M.  Luis  piopoaes  to  devote 
jfecUI  attention  to  the  opposition  of  Mars  ia  IfliT, 

hi?  comoiand,  the  fiiTOUjrable  position  of  his  ob- 
rfmitciry  will  enable  bim  to  obtain  Tery  Taluable 

RfuItS. 

I-t-^hfrmaU  tm  the  Sun. — In  tbe  American 
Junriiiil  of  Sci«7ice,  Professor  Majer  deecribes  the 
mt^thod  invented  by  hini  for  obtaining  regiBtera  of 
the  i^othemuls  on  the  son's  disc,  which  depends 
un  the  ciieiunataoce  that  Meusel's  double  iodide 
of  C€>pper  aad  metciur  hl»ckeDS  at  a  teokpemture 
vi  7(.i'  C.  Profaseor  Majer  exposes  the  blackened 
fUTi«c«  of  a  aheet  of  thin  paper  coated  with  tbe 
iodide  on  the  other  side,  to  tne  imRffe  of  the  sun 
fonneii  in  a  telescope.  By  using  ditlerent  areas  of 
o^Qect-glass  the  contours  of  the  corresponding 
Mdened  aieaa  on  the  iodide  film  show  the  dif- 
fciBl  iBOtheimale,  aod  from  the  few  obeervationi 
Ut^rto  made  it  aj^ieus :  (1)  that  thM«  ezista  on 
[k  solar  imaf^  an  area  of  sensiblj  uniform  tern- 
peniure,  and  of  maximum  intensity ;  (2)  thij 
iTM  of  maximum  tempeiature  is  of  variable  size  : 
(Z)  tbisareaofmaximumtemperfiturehas amotion 
on  the  solftr  image ;  (4)  the  area  of  maxii 
ttmperatuie  is  surrounded  by  well-de6ned 
tlnnnslB,  marking  successive  tP^dations  of 

pMitnre;  (6)  the  General  motions  of  

ud  of  rotation  of  these  isothennala  appear  __ 
ibllow  the  motions  of  the  area  of  maximum  tem- 
perature which  thej  enclose ;  but  both  central 
aitA  and  isothermals  have  independent  motions  of 
thar  own. 


Thb  dsalk  ia  annouDced  of  Professor  'Winlodi, 
whoiortea  years  has  been  the  able  director  of 
Hairanl  College  Obaerratory.  Professor  Wialock 
made  manv  improvements  in  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  in  particular  he  brought  into  successful 
operation  the  system  of  taking  photoptraphs  with 
•  loDi^focus  horizontal  telescope,  which  has  since 
been  adopted  in  the  American  Transit  of  Venus 
ExpeditionB.  The  photographs  he  obtained  in 
the  eclipaee  of  186D  and  1870  have  proved  of  the 
CRAtest  value  in  investipatinff  the  nature  of  the 
1^'s  corona,  and  since  that  date  he  has  secured 
SDeariy  continuous  series  of  photographs  of  the 
Sun's  diac  Astronomers  generally  nill  be  in  a 
better  position  to  appreciate  his  labours  when  the 
tnnals  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  containing 
Ibe  obeemtioni  made  there  under  bis  direetkiD, 
kave  beesi  published.  Professor  Winlock  was  bom 
in  18^,  and  was  for  many  years  of  his  life  con- 
iwcteil  with  the  American  Nautical  Almanac,  of 
which  he  was  for  some  time  the  superintendent. 

pan-oKMT,  ie. 

MlJ.  n.  I£ALL,Df  New  York,  has  been  reading 
the  fint  complete  translation  yet  made  of  the 
Cvpri-jle  inscription  of  Dali  or  Idalium  at  the 
laftersity  Convocation  at  Albany.  The  in- 
fvriptioD  is  upon  a  bronze  tablet,  diacovered  on  a 
BKrfow  plain  near  Dali — the  Hte,  it  would  seem, 
of  some  great  battle — and  is  the  longest  we  yet 
kaow  of  BB  written  in  the  characters  of  the 
Cvpriota  ayllabaiy.  The  Due  de  Luynes  first 
published  it  in  1852,  and  the  first  attempt  to 
decipher  it  after  the  k^  to  the  syllabary  was 
found  was  made  by  Dr.  Inrch  in  the  Trmanaliont 
of  the  Sdcie/y  of  Hibii'ml  ArcAneoloffy,  vol,  i.  pt.  2. 
Tbe  inacription  coren  both  sides  of  the  plate,  six- 
teen lines  on  one  side  and  fifteen  on  the  other, 
•Bd  a  mo>veable  ring  at  one  end  of  the  tablet  at- 
tached it  to  the  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Athena, 
Accordinjif  to  Mr.  Hall  it  records  a  decree  of 
"  Kingi  Staaicyprus  and  the  city  of  the  Idalians," 
by  wliich  Onnsilu9  and  his  brother  physicians  were 
tmlrred  "  to  heal  the  men  that  were  wounded  in 
tbe  battle  ; "  in  return  for  which  they  were  to 
rec«iTe  collectively  eleven  talents  of  silver  or  a 
piece  of  land  free  from  taxation,  Onaailus  himself 
fntting  ninety-seven  mlver  minae  or  an  equivalent 
■mount  of  land  free  &om  taxes. 

PBomsoB  Fliuobei  has  for  many  years  past 
been  adding  in  an  unpretending  way  to  the  aeld 


El-Beyduw)-'9  commentary  is  perhaps  the  beat- 
Imown.  His  labours  have  never  been  better  be* 
stowed  than  in  the  composition  of  the  commentary 
on  De  Sacy'a  Arabic  Grammar,  which  has  for  the 
last  twelve  ye*ra  been  appearbg  in  the  Trana- 
actumi  of  the  Soijal  Saxon  Societi/  of  the  Scieiicet 
(Berichte  der  Kiin.  Siichs.  Gesellschaft  der  Wis- 
senschaften,  phil.-historische  Classe)  under  the 
title  of  "Contributions  to  Ambic  philologj'" 
(BeitMge  zur  arabiscben  Sprachkunde),  and  of 
which  a  new  instalment,  after  several  yqani'  in- 
terval, has  recently  been  ^iven  to  the  learned 
world.  The  Grramnvire  ArrAe  of  SUveBtrs  de 
Sacy  will  probably  remain  for  some  time  the 
leading  work  on  the  subject,  but  a  cursory  glance 
at  Dr.  Fleischer's  notes  wiU  show  (what  indeed 
was  furtively  known  before)  that  the  great  French 
work  is  not  by  any  means  immaculate:  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  make 
use  of  Da  Sacy  without  at  the  same  time  consult- 
ing the  not«fl  of  hi.4  Leipiig  pupil  and  conmten- 
tator.  The  last  number  of  the  Ikitriige  brings 
tbe  commentary  nearly  to  the  end  of  Da  Sacy  a 
first  volume.  We  la^y  the  second  volume  wiU 
pieaant  a  still  finer  field  for  criticism.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  comment  on  the  high  scholarship 
displayed  by  Professor  Fleischer's  notes :  but  it 
may  be  weU  to  observe  that  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
short  and  directly  to  the  point,  qualities  wbidi 
cannot  be  said  to  be  tbe  dietinguisbii^  marks  of 
the  German  Professoriate, 

Thb  monthly  magazine  for  Jewish  history  and 
learning  known  as  Gratz'  MonatMchrift,  contains 
(see  j5y  number)  a  highly  appreciative  review 
of  Mr.  Driver's  Treatise  on  the  L  se  of  the  Hebrew 
Tenses.  Among  the  interesting  articles  in  tbe 
recent  numbers  may  be  mentioned  two  by  Dr. 
Gratz,  on  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
Xabataan  rule  in  Petm,  and  on  an  obscure  passage 
in  the  book  of  Ezra  (iii.  3)  lespeetivelv.  The 
Nabateans  were  unknown  to  Herodotus ;  they  had 
expelled  the  Idumeans,  obeerves  Dr,  Qratx,  by  the 
time  of  the  Biadochi.  Their  sway  must,  therefore, 
have  commenced  some  time  between  400  and  310, 
B.C.  The  introduction  of  the  book  of  Malachi 
enables  us  to  determine  the  date  still  more  pre- 
cisely, for  that  prophet  speaks  of  the  desolation  of 
Edom  as  still  recent.  Now  Malachi  prophesied 
at  any  rate  not  later  than  the  time  of  the  firat 
Artaxerxes.  This  ia  really  the  only  new  point 
made  in  this  almoat  too  elaborate  article.  Dr. 
Perlea  nvee  some  specimens  of  the  eariy  Latin 
translation  of  the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  by 
Mumonides.  It  turns  out  to  be  substantially  the 
same  aa  the  version  published  by  Giustiniani  in  a 
very  incorrect  form  in  1520.  This  celebrated 
work  of  Maimonides  is  supposed  to  have  berai 
translated  in  South  Italy  at  tbe  instance  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  the  Second. 

Thb  Theciotfueh  TrjAchrift  contains  some  in»- 
portont  articles  on  critical  theolc^.     Dr.  Blom 
gives  an  elaborate  criticism  of  Straatman'a  theory 
of  the  origin  of  "the  Gospel  of  Paul "— Straat- 
man's  work,  be  it  said  in  passing,  ought  not  to  be 
much    longer    ignored   in   this   country — M.    T. 
Houtsma,  some  corrections  of  tbe  text  of  Hosea, 
three  of  which  are  certain  or  highly  prob- 
able ;  the  rest  rather  crude.     Dr.  I^oman  discusses 
the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  evidence  of  Papias 
to  Scripture  and  Tradition.     He  agrees  in  the 
in  with  Dr.  W.  Waffenbach  that  Papias  had 
written  sources,  and  no  tiiet-hand  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  that  it  is,  to  put   it  mildly,  extremely 
[probable   that   be   believed   in   the  Johannine 
ithorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  residence 
of  St.  John  in  Asia  Minor.     Dr.   Tiele  gives  a 
highly  interesting  reply  to  Dr.   Pfleideret's  criti- 
of  his  views  on  the  development  of  religion 
new  JeiMJahrbiichtr,  which  contraata  l^its 
calm,  scientific  tone  with  the  somewhat  excited 
style  of  the  German  professor.     Dr.  Tideman  dis- 

C'  ion  of  the  book  of  Enoch ;  he 
writers — a   Jewish   Gnostic 


(after  a.D.  80),  an  Essene  (a.d.  90-100),  and  the 
author  of  chapter  cviii.  (after  a.d.  1^5),  who  was  at 
the  same  time  the  final  editor,  a  Christian  Gnoetie 
of  the  school  of  Satuminus.  Dr.  Hoekstm,  on 
the  ground  of  an  elaborate  analysis  of  S 


last  in  order,  but  second  to  none  in  importance, 
an  article  by  Dr.  Kosters  treats  historically  and 
critically  of  the  Israelitish  conception  of  tbe 
"ai^elof  Jahweh.''  Many  writers  have  supposed 
this  personage  to  be  merely  "  one  of  the  thousand  " 
who  are  described  aa  attending  on  the  Deity  -,  Dr. 
Kosters  shows  by  an  examination  of  the  loci 
claitici  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  he  is  no  one 
lesa  than  tha  earthly  manifestation  of  Yahweh. 
The  main  view  of'^  this  admirable  exegetictd 
"  study  "  has  for  some  time  past  been  my  own,  if, 
as  I  suppose,  the  author  means  that  the  '*  angel  of 
Yahweh"  is  onlyanother  form  of  the  Canaanitish 
"name"  or  "face  of  Yahweh,"  adapted  to  the 
purer  religion  of  the  Uld  Testament  writers. 

[T.  K.  C] 


FINE    ART. 

Tha  Keramic  Art  cf  Japan.    By  George  Aeh- 

down    Aadsley,    and  James    L.    Bowea. 

Part    L       (London:    Sotiienn     &    Co., 

1875.) 
Onb  of  the  objects  of  my  recent  jonraey  to 
England  waa  to  visit  and  stndy  the  Japanese 
art-collection  a  belonging  to  Messrs.  AudalBy 
and  Bowes  in  Liverpool.  The  catalogue  pni 
lishedbyilr.  George  A.  Andaley  in  1972,  when 
the  Oriental  collections  were  exhibited  at  the 
Liverpool  Art  Clnb,  had  already  brought 
them  nnder  my  notice.  I  unfortunately 
bad  not  time  to  carry  ont  my  intention, 
which  £  regret  the  more  as  I  thns  lost  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  personally  »c- 
qnaintfid  with  these  distingu^hed  amatears, 
who  combine  a  tasto  for  publication  and  a 
taate  for  collecting. 

The  first  part  of  the  enrnptnons  and  nse- 
fnl  work  they  are  editing,  nnder  the  title  of 
The  Keramic  Art  of  Japan,  has  jnst  reached 
me.  I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  the  text  of  tbe  "  Introductory 
Chapter,"  and  tbe  chapter  on  keramic 
mannfactnre  in  Japan  ;  they  are,  moreOTOr, 
both  nnflniabed,  and  I  shall  therefore  re- 
serve  all  further  remarks  npon  them  until 
their  completion.  General  impressions  I 
consider  one  of  tbe  chief  points  of  interest 
in  international  criticism,  and  to  these  I  in- 
tend to  confine  myself.  The  material  form 
and  style  of  the  book  called  forth  tb© 
unamm.ons  admiration  of  several  distin- 
gniahed  connoisseurs  of  books  who  were 
at  my  house  a  few  days  since.  The  thick 
white  paper,  thick  withont  being  brittle^ 
takes  the  ink  well.  Tbe  letter-prese 
is  uniformly  good  thronghont.  The  red 
titles  and  the  red  initial  letters  were  mnch 
appreciated.  The  whole  publication  reSects 
great  credit  on  tbe  printer,  Mr.  David 
Marples,  of  Liverpool.  The  chromolitho- 
graphic  prints  did  not  meet  with  nnqnalified 

e-aise,  though  they  were  printed  at  Firmin 
idot's  in  Paris,  with  extreme  care.  The 
ornamentation  is  drawn  with  great  exactness, 
but  the  fignre-drawing  is  leas  character- 
istic. The  drwightsman  is  evidently  afraid 
of  jnst  that  pomt  of  exaggeration  which 
marks  the  difference  between  hia  own  school 
and  that  of  the  artists  of  the  empire 
of    the    rising   sun.       The   deficiency    can 
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easily  be  remedied  by  Meesrs.  Audsley 
and  Bowea  in  fntnre  plates.  Also,  tbey 
ehonld  recommend  tbe  printer  to  ase  fresher 
and  more  decided  tones,  and  Bfaoald  always 
look  at  tbe  original  object  before  signing 
for  press.  We  do  not  pretend  that  a 
perfect  iliuaion  can  really  be  produced, 
bnt  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Ori- 
ental art  are  invariably  brightness  and 
vibration.  The  materials  \rbich  chromo- 
litbogr^here  use  and  their  mode  of  printing 
are  nnfavonrable ;    the  colours   are   mixed 


colour  or  the  Tarnish  must  be  glazed  to 
adhere  to  the  paper,  'which  has  to  pass 
tJirongh  tbe  press  as  many  times  aa  there  are 
different  coloars  of  a  decided  tone.  These 
inconveniences  mnst,  therefore,  be  remedied 
by  heightening  the  tones,  and  avoiding,  as 
&x  as  possible,  tbe  use  of  half  tints.  This  is 
what  M.  F^lix  B^gamey  does  in  the  case  of 
the  plates  he  is  execnting  for  L'Art  from 
Japanese  albnms ;  and  the  results  he  has  ob- 
tained, in  two  representations  of  tbe  poetess 
Ko  Mati  and  in  a  page  of  her  illnstrated 
poems,  are  surprising. 

We  wonld  also  advise  the  draughtsmen 
employed  on  this  work — a  work  no  less  in- 
teresting to  critics  than  to  artists  and 
amateurs — to  copy  the  Japanese  characters 
on  tbe  pieces  most  scrupulously.  Often 
these  chatncters  are  signatures,  and  some- 
times indications  of  scenes  or  personages. 
Our  predecessors,  with  all  their  good  qua- 
lities, were  for  the  most  part  cnlpably  in- 
different witli  regard  to  the  characters  they 
met  with  on  foreign  monuments  whose 
meaning  they  did  not  know.  In  the  repro- 
ductions already  published,  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded,  the  Japanese  characters  are 
specially  written  or  revised  by  a  young 
artist,  M.  H.  Somm,  who  attended  M.  L^on 
de  Bosny's  lectures  at  the  College  de  France 
some  years  ago. 

The  authors  will  see  in  these  recommenda- 
tions a  mark  of  the  high  esteem  with  which 
their  work  has  inspired  me.  It  mnst  finally 
prove  to  the  pnblic  one  of  the  great  laws 
of  general  aesthetics  entirely  set  aside  by 
acadenuo  teaching,  viz.,  that  colonr  cannot 
be  sepai^ted  from  form.  To  put  assays  of 
oriental  enamel  on  to  Greek  shapes  as 
Wedgwood  has  done  in  some  specimens  I 
have  before  me  now,  or  to  reproduce  oriental 
shapes  in  uniform  black  or  red,  is  an  un- 
pardonable error. 

Hessrs.  Audsley  and  Bowes'  work  wUl 
provide  manufacturers  who  cannot  procure 
the  originals  for  themselves  with  models  of 
taste,  owing  to  the  perfect  harmony^  of 
forms  and  colonrs,  reliefs  and  gronnd.tmts. 
The  question  is  not  to  fiimish  models  to 
be  literally  copied,  but  models  that  may 
inspire  usefnl  reflections  and  suggest  in- 
genions  appropriations.  The  attempts  at  a  re* 
vival  of  keramic  art,  which  originated  in 
France  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  been 
so  energetically  followed  out  in  England, 
were  based  primarily  on  Italian  or  Moresco- 
Spanish  models.  By  the  study  of  enamelled 
earthenwares — of  faience  —  people  became 
sensible  of  the  excellence,  from  the  de- 
corative point  of  view,  of  the  ancient  keramic 
productions. 

Bat  the  art  of  decoiating  porcelain  ia  quite 


a  diflerent  thing,  as  different  as  Kaolin  is 
from  white  clay  or  pipe-clay.  Porcelain, 
which  is  much  lighter  and  harder  than 
enamelled  earthenware,  is  immensely  used  in 
households.  In  that  art  the  Orientals  of 
the  extreme  East — that  is  to  say,  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese — are  masters  whose  superi- 
ority cannot  be  disputed. 

The  Chinese  porcelain  is  better  known, 
at  least  presumably  better  known,  than  the 
porcelain  of  Japan.  But  the  time  has  come 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  clearly  to  de- 
fine what  the,  demarcations  are.  Judging  by 
the  preface,  ao  far  as  we  have  read,  we  highly 
commend  the  authors'  discretion  in  not 
wasting  any  time  over  discussions  which, 
however  useful  to  the  pedant,  are  of  no  nse 
to  the  public  ;  ia  having  cut  out,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  all  that  is  open  to  doubt  as 
regards  tbe  simultaneous  productions  of  the 
two  peoples,  and  in  having  given  very 
marked  prominence  to  the  decidedly  cha- 
racteristic places  of  mannfaotnre  ;  the  porce- 
lain of  Kaga,  of  Owary,  of  Hizen  (pro- 
nonnced  Fizen  in  French)  and  of  Satsuma. 
These  names  were  known  in  trade  and 
familiar  also  to  a  certain  num.ber  of  ama- 
teurs. But  they  ought  to  be  known  to  the 
whole  world.  No  better  plan  could  have 
been  devised  than  that  adopted  by  the 
authors ;  of  making  a  choice  selection  of 
specimens,  having  them  reprodnced  with 
scropntoas  care,  and  subjoining  in  tbe  text 
all  the  information  they  could  collect,  either 
from  books  or  from  the  months  of  European 
or  native  travellers,  with  regard  to  the 
places  of  manufacture. 

The  fact  onght  to  be  noticed  as  greatly  to 
the  authors'  credit,  that  their  selection  is 
not  limited  to  ancient  pieces  —  so-called 
pieces  de  collectiov. 

Undoubtedly  the  ancient  pieces  always 
possess  rare  beauties  of  form,  ornament  and 
CKecation.  The  farther  we  look  back  into 
the  history  of  humanity  the  simpler  the 
shapes,  tbe  more  quiet  or  bold  tbe  orna- 
mentation. Thos  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Daimios  have  Aimished  examples  of 
primitive  combinations  of  geometrical  lines. 
But  in  sacred  objects,  where  the  typical  orna- 
mentation is  more  ancient,  these  conribina- 
tions  also  are  simpler.  That  ornament,  for 
instance,  so  often  qnoted  because  it  is  of  snch 
frequent  recurrence  on  Greek  objects,  which 
for  that  reason  is  even  called"  unegrecqne," 
is  only  one  of  the  combinations  of  the  clawed 
cross  which  the  Buddhists  call  Sgavistika, 
which  is  much  older  than  Buddhism,  and  was 
the  s3rmboI  of  happiness  in  very  ancient  times. 
In  our  opinion,  it  was  wise  of  the  authors 
to  give  spedmens  of  comparatively  modem 
objects  aa  well.  The^  also  have  a  style  of 
their  own,  though  it  is  difficult  at  this  mo- 
ment to  determine  its  leading  obaracteristics. 
They  in  their  turn  will  be  followed  by  other 
series  of  conceptions  which  will  be  based  on 
the  arrangement  of  new  subjects. 

To  enter  briefly  into  a  few  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  plates,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  that  they  contain  examples 
of  Kaga  porcelain,  which  is  decorated  with 
a  rather  violent  red,  and  sometimes  has 
figure  outlines  upon  it,  remarkable  for  their 
really  incredible  intensity  of  type  and  ei- 

Sression.     Tbey  look  as  though  they  were 
rawn  on  parchment  with  a  pen.     One  of 


the  three  bottles  seems  to  contain  in  one  o[ 
the  medallions  a  portrait  of  the  ceieWai 
Sikibou,  who  at  thereof  sevenwaa&lrttilj  i 
renowned  as  a  poetess.     Another  pUieit  I 
presents  a  vase  and  a  plate  of  Satanins  •mit, 
ornamented  with  desi^s  in  dead  nnd  bor.  > 
nished  gold,  resembling  the  most  delicwe  I 
goldsmith's  work.      And  another  conlans 
twelve   specimens    of   vases  and  perfmif  ; 
burners  of  various  shapes,  likewise  all  [t  ■ 
Satsuma  ware.     They  are  reprodnced  bj »  ' 
heliographio     process,    which    leseeos  it 
delicacy  of  detail,  for  which  reason  it  wrul 
have  been  better  not  to  give  us  so  ma 
specimens.     Lastly,  we  have  a  large  ekbo! 
modem  blue  Owari  porcelain,  rcpresentiit 
a  scene  from  a  celebrated  Japanese  draoi, 
which  is  laid   on   the  sea-shore.    The  v, 
rangement    of    the    compositiou  is  nnt 
curious. 

The  text  and  the  plates  contain,  beside^ 
examples  of  the  ornamental  designs  wg 
commonly  met  with  on  all  objects  genenlJr, 
such  as  stuffs,  lacquer- ware,  bronscs,  artidii 
of  porcelain,  and  ivory.  The  interest  of  lit 
book  chiefly  lies  in  its  calling  attentioD  a 
the  art  of  a  people  whose  orgauisatioii  ii 
immensely  versatile  and  reflective,  vho  w& 
exquisite  taste  have  made  nse  of  all  tbe  m»i 
fugitive  models  which  Nature  supplies— ti[ 
flowers,  the  trees,  the  reeds,  the  bntterin, 
tbe  birds,  have  derived  wondeiial  efkfi 
from  the  study  of  animals,  and  arc  entitlal 
both  to  our  respect  and  sympathy. 

Ph.  BuBTt. 


FODBTEBNTH  TO  THB   BIOHTEESTH  CEmT,      I 

Nederlands  Schilderhunat  van  lie  11'  W  (b  I 
18'  eeiiw.  By  Dr,  J.  Van  Vloten,  (Am- 
sterdam :  P.  N.  Van  Kampon,  1874,) 
The  indefatigable  labours  of  sevenl  Hi- 
tinguiahed  Belgian  historians  and  u«buo- 
legists  have  of  late  years  thrown  coondenUt 
light  upon  the  history  of  art  in  the  Netiw- 
lands,  a  subject  that  was  formerly  inToW 
in  snch  obscurity  that  it  seemed  hapelesifir 
any  one  to  attempt  to  explore  it  Patientn- 
search,  however,  though  it  has  not  ss  yet  t«a 
rewarded  by  discovering  any  great  hoiri  i 
valuable  material,  has  not  been  without  k- 
suits.  By  means  of  searching  old  aichiw 
and  long  neglected  registers,  many  iuterestiif 
particulars  have  been  gained  conceroinf: 
artists  already  known  to  ua,  and  otheredi!-; 
covered  who  had  been  utterly  lost  to  si^  j 
in  the  prevailing  darkness.  Several  nrt: 
lines  of  enquiry  hive  also  been  opened  ai. 
so  that  every  year  the  bistoir  of  Art  in  tit 
Netherlands  baa  become  a  fiiller  and  Bote 
interesting  subject  of  study. 

Dr.  van  Vloten  has  fully  availed  himself  "I 
all  the  new  material  that'now  lies  before  tlie 
historian,  and  although  bis  Paintirig  i»  I** 
Netherlands  only  professes  to  give  a  popu- 
lar sketch  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  fonndw 
contain  much  that  Is  new,  even  to  Ihe  S" 
student.  In  particular,  we  notice  amon? 
the  names  of  the  early  painters  Radillnnii* 
tors  of  Flanders  those  of  Willem  WjelMj. 
a  miniature  painter,  who  is  said  to  have  "  *" 
the  good  and  bad  qualities  peculiar  to  to 
branch  of  the  art, ;  "  Michiel  van  der  Borcb, 
working   in  1330 ;   Jeban  Dreux,  an  tarl; 
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Brugea  artist ;  Simon  Uanuion,  whom  Le- 
maire,  k  Frencli  poet  of  the  eixteenth  cen- 
tniy,  called  the  "Prince  d'EnlDminaTe," 
irho  in  1469  Ulnminated  a  pmjer-book  for 
Charles  the  Stont ;  Claes  Spiennc,  who  of 
Damented  the  eame  Charles's  Ordinances 
with  "  iatoifes,  vignettes,  et  lettrea  dories  " 
in  1469 ;  Baont  T»n  Orleans,  who  ornamented 
with  miniatores  a  mannscript  of  Aristotle's 
Ethieein  1376  ;  Hanskenvan  Bommel,  whose 
name  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  splendid  missal, 
ornamented  with  the  finest  drawings,  pre. 
served  in  the  library  at  the  Hague,  but  who 
may  possibly  be  the  writer  and  not  the  illn- 
minator  of  the  mannscript  j  Hnibert  Caillean 
and  Simon  Bering,  both  working  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  Jan  Tan 
nuadijs  and  Jan  ran  Kriekenborch,  the 
litter  of  whom  illuminated  a  copy  of  the 
Cmtolaliong  of  Philotophy,  in  1491.  In 
one  of  the  miniatures  in  this  work,  pre- 
KTved  in  the  French  Ifational  Library, 
Dune  FbiloBophy  is  represented  with 
waving  golden  luur,  wearing  a  crown  upon 
her  heai^  and  seated  apon  a  throne  beanng 
the  names  of  the  seven  free  arts;  and  in 
two  others  Boethins  himself  is  depicted ;  in 
one  writing  his  great  work,  and  in  the  other 
stretched  on  his  pallet,  while  Dame  Phi- 
losophy herself  appears  to  him. 

None  d  these  names  are  mentioned  in 
the  last  edition  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's 
Sarlg  Flemish  Painter*,  so  that  we  may 
conclude  that  they  have  mostly  been  dis- 
corered  since  the  date  when  that  work  was 

Sobhsbed.  Unfortunately  Dr.  van  Vloten 
oes  not  in  (dl  cases  quote  his  authority  for 
their  introdoction ;  bat  they  are  due,  we 
believe,  in  great  part  to  M.  A.  Pinchart, 
whose  annotations  added  bo  much  to  the 
ralue  of  the  Sarly  Flemith  Faintera.  His 
Arehirea  dea  Arte,  Scieneet,  et  Lettres  is  fre- 
quently quoted,  as  also  Dehaisne's  work,  De 
I' Art  Chretien  en  Flandre,  and  De  lAboide's 
Let  DucB  de  Bourgoane. 

Bat  while  we  find  these  painters  who 
are  new  to  us,  there  are  several  others 
with  whose  names  we  have  grown  to- 
lerably fikioiliar  who  are  unaccountably 
omitted.  Ko  mention  is  made,  for  in- 
stance, of  Jehan  Malwel,  Malonel,  or 
U&lvel,  who,  as  De  Laborde  discovered,  was 
punter  and  varlel  de  chambre  to  Philip  the 
Hardy,  and  whose  diptych  was  placed  every 
day  before  the  Duke's  praying  stool ;  nor  of 
Jean  Beanuiez,  also  one  of  Philip's  salaried 
nunters.  The  sculptor  Xicolas  or  Claux 
Sinter  also  might  well  have  been  included, 
althongh  the  new  details  concerning  this 
artist  published  by  M.  A.  Miohiels  u  hia 
interesting  atndy  of  Flemish  Art  at  Dijon, 
which  appeared  a  few  months  ttgo  in  ihe  JowT' 
nal  Officiel,  coald  not  have  been  known  to 
Dr.  van  Vloten  at  the  time  when  his  book 
was  in  the  press. 

Taine,  in  his  PkUoaophie  de  I'Art  dana  lea 
Pays  Baa,  divides  the  art  of  the  ^Netherlands 
into  fonr  distinct  artistic  periods,  exactly 
corresponding  to  fonr  distinct  historic  epochs 
in  the  nation's  life ;  and  truly,  whether  we 
acconnt  for  it  on  Taine's  philosophic  system 
or  not,  Xetherland  art  does  seem  to  fall 
naturally  into  such  divisions.  First,  we 
have  the  early  religious  art  of  FInuders, 
carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  by  the  Van 
Eycks  and  tfaeir  followers ;   secondly,   we 


notice  the  decadence  of  the  ascetio  and 
ecclesiastical  spirit  in  Quentin  Matsys,  and 
the  gradual  Italianisatdon  of  the  national 
school  from  Jan  de  Mabase  to  Otto  Veen  ; 
thirdly,  the  magnificent  and  purely  sensuous 
art  of  Rubens  ;  and  lastly,  the  realistic  paint- 
ing of  the  Dutch  masters  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Dr.  van  Vloten  does  not  recognise  the 
second  of  these  epochs,  but  divides  bis  work 
into  three  chapters  only,  the  first  embracing 
the  whole  period  from  the  rise  of  Flemish 
art  to  Frans  Floris  on  the  one  side,  and 
Lncaa  van  Leyden  and  Bosch  on  the  other. 
The  second  chapter,  which  deals  with  the 
school  of  Knbena  and  the  art  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  gives  more  information  re- 
specting the  lesser  masters  of  this  period  than 
is  usually  accorded  in  French  and  English 
books  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  light 
thrown  upon  Babems  nsaally  leaves  them  in 
obsonrity.  Here  we  find  notices  of  such 
men  as  Ferdinand  van  Apshoven,  Jan  If  er- 
tens,  Anthony  van  BIokland,Quintin  Simons, 
Hendrik  van  Gondt,  Gillis  and  Wonter  van 
Pede,  Lambert  and  Adam  van  Noort,  Lode- 
wijk  Pnersele,  Antoine  Sallaert,  of  whom 
there  is  a  somewhat  detailed  account,  Jacob 
Fonquieres,  Matthena  Sohoevaerdt«,  Jan  van 
Tfaielen,  and  many  others  whose  names  are 
rarely  met  with  except  in  art  dictionaries. 

It  is  the  same  also  in  the  chapter  upon 
Dntoh  Art.  Unknown,  or  but  little  known 
masters  crowd  the  pages,  while  we  have  fewer 
details  than  could  be  wished  concerning 
B«mbrandt,  Jan  Steen,  Paul  Potter,  and  the 
other  great  masters  of  the  school.  Strange 
to  say,  in  the  account  given  of  Bembrandt 
we  find  no  allusion  to  Dr.  Scheltema's 
"  Bedevoering  over  het  Leveu  en  de  Verdien- 
sten  van  Bembrandt  van  Bijn,"  althongh  Dr. 
Scheltema  was  the  first  to  dear  Rembrandt's 
memory  from  the  imputations  formerly  cast 
upon  i^  and  to  publish  such  &cts  as  have 
been  gained  respecting  his  life. 

Painting  in  the  Netherlands  is  enlivened 
by  fifty  woodcnta  that  will  interest  art 
students  as  being  different  in  subject  from 
the  illnstrations  usually  given  in  our 
English  text-books  of  urt,  and  of  which 
everyone  is  now  well-nigh  tired,  as  they 
have  been  made  to  do  duty  in  several  works. 
Unfortnnateiy,  Dr.  van  Vloten  having  elected 
to  write  in  Dutch,  bis  work  will  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  be  generally  useful  except  to  his 
own  coantrymen.  Maby  M.  Hkaton. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
An  Art  and  Industrial  Exhilntion  has  been 
opened  at  Preston.  Among  the  chief  woriu  ex- 
hilnted  ue  Mr.  Long's  Babylonian  Marriage 
Market,  from  the  Boysl  Academy,  Mr.  Fettie^a 
Slate  Secreta,  from  the  Rojal  Academy  sod  the 
Boysl  Scottish  Academy,  and  Mr.  Millais's 
Deaerted  Garden,  There  are  watei^^olours  by 
Tamer,  W'illi&m  Hunt,  David  Cox,  and  other 
nuMters.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  have 
contributed  examples  of  ceramic  ware,  jewellery, 
mosaics,  kc. 

On  the  opening'  day  of  the  Preston  Art  Ex- 
hibition, an  address  whs  delivered  by  Loid  Win- 
roarleigh  which,  though  doubtless  excellent  in 
intention,  nppenra  to  us  to  reproduce  a  very 
common  error.  Speaking  of  pointing,  Lord  ^\'in- 
marleigh  "would  give  them  some  figures  which 
would  show  what  had  been  the  increase  in  the 


appreciation  of  that  art  within  the  life  of  almost 
the  youngest  of  them."  Tumer'a  celebrated  draw- 
ing of  Bcmiboroagh  CastU,  hs  went  on  to  state, 
was  purchased  from  the  Rev.  £.  Ooleridge  in 
1868  for  40CU,,  it  was  sold  in  1868  for  d6(U.,  and 
in  1872  at  Mr.  Gillott's  sale  for  3,307^  10*. 
David  Cox  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Shyl 
for  160  guiueaa,  and  four  yean  ago  it  vraa  sold 
for  3,300/.  Huller  punted  the  Otai  Flayer*  in 
1843  for  2«.,  it  was  lold  in  1874  for  4,063j. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Agnew  he  had 
obtained  this  information — information  which  we 
would  take  leave  to  observe  is  exceedingly  good 
as  &r  as  it  goes,  though,  like  most  Btatastics, 
it  proves  little.  Where  is  the  necessary  comiexion 
between  a  people's  appreciation  of  great  art  and 
ihe  willingnesB  of  a  few  rich  men  to  pay  long 
prices  for  notorious  specimens  of  it  P  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  what  Miiller  got  for  the  C3ttM 
I^j/era,  and  what  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Oillott  got  for 
it.  It  would  he  more  interesting  to  know  how 
large  or  small  may  be  the  number  of  penons  able 
to  distinguish  merit  in  it  or  any  other  work  of  art 
of  their  own  free  motion ;  and  what  may  be  Jrom 
year  to  year  the  increase  of  such  number.  The 
answer  would  afford  a  truer  test  than  that  given 
by  the  market  value  at  Ohristia's,  "  of  the  increase 
in  the  appreciatiou  of  art"  But  not  eventhrough 
"  the  MndnesB  of  Mr.  Agnew  "  could  that  infor- 
mation he  obtained,  either  for  Lord  Winmarloigh 
or  ourselves. 

A  CURIODS  sale  of  pattern  coins  made  at  the 
Royal  Mint  during  the  reigns  of  the  Oeoivee,  was 
held  Isst  week  by  Meesrs.  Sotheby  and  WiUdn- 
eon.  Many  of  these  pieces  were  said  to  be  unique, 
having  been  issued  irom  the  Mint  simply^  as 
samples  or  proofii  and  never  having  passed  into 
circulation.  Among  them  were  some  verv  fine  coins 
hy  Piatrucci,  including  his  five-pounS  piece  of 
1820,   his   two-sovereign   piece   and   his   crown- 

S'ece  in  gold.  There  were  also  several  gold 
rthingH  of  the  date  1707,  and  a  broad-rim 
piece  worth  twopence  struck  in  gold,  and  many 
fine  specimens  ot  other  copper  and  silver  coins. 
The  Colonial  coins  also  formed  a  good  show  ;  and 
strange-looking  pieces  intended  for  an  intama- 
tioual  currency,  but  never  urcolated,  were  to  be 
found  among  the  well-known  Eiulish  &ce*. 
The  collection  belonged  to  Mr.  John  Marshall,  of 
Belmont,  near  Taunton. 

TsB  fourih  Field  Meeting  of  the  Woolhope 
Olub  was  held  at  Brecon  on  the  12th  inst.,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  0.  J.  Robinson.  The 
weather  interfered  greatly  with  the  programme, 
and  compelled  the  abandonmeDt  of  the  proposed 
excursion  to  the  site  of  the  Roman  station,  some- 
times called  ^imniuni.  A  lenuthened  visit  wss 
pud  to  the  noble  Priory  Ohurch,  which  has  just 
undergone  very  careful  reetoration  at  the  hands 
of  Sir  O.  O.  Scott,  and  may  now  take  rank  as  the 
third  church  in  the  Principalis.  The  flist  place 
must,  of  course,  he  assignsd  to  St.  David's,  and 
the  second  may  be  conceded  to  Llandalf;  but 
Brecon  has  distinct  features  of  its  own  which  in 
their  way  are  unsurpassed.  The  proportionB  of 
the  building,  and  the  extremely  sunple  and 
massive  character  of  ite  various  parts  are  ex- 
ceedingly striking.  The  Presbytery  is  a  good 
example  of  Early  English  work,  and  Sir  O.  &Mtt 
has  ^^tly  increasea  its  beauty  by  completinK 
the  vaulted  roof  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
design ;  his  omisuon  of  the  same  treatment  of  the 
central  tower  is  equally  judicious,  for  if  it  had 
been  carried  out  the  coup  d'ceil  would  have  been 
marred,  and  some  interesting  features  concealed. 
We  cannot  think  that  he  has  been  qiute  so  happy 
in  restoring  the  Ha vard  Chapel  to  its  later  instead 
of  to  its  earlier  character,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Renaissance  canopy  above  the  tomb  of  Sir  David 
Williams  waa  unquestionably  a  mistake.  The 
whole  iahric,  especially  the  chapels  and  decc- 
rated  nave,  deserves  minute  study,  and  there  are 
many  poinis  in  connexion  with  its  architecture 
Ihat  demand  further  investigation.  The  Club 
also  viMted  Christ's  College,  a  beautiful  fragment 
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of  ^rly  EuglJBh  ardiitectuTe,  within  vhict 
Bishop  Bull,  with  other  leas  eminent  prGlatea,  ia 
int«Ted,  and  St,  Mmtj'b,  which  before  ita  uufortu- 
nate  MBtoMtiMi  must  hsTO  preeented  lamnj  curiouB 
featurw. 

Thb  eoUeetioD  of  ori^oal  drawings  at  South 
KenaiogtoD,  we  (rather  Jir^  thereoenuypnbliebed 
report  of  tite  Science  and  Art  Department,  re- 
ceived eonaderaUe  addititHK  last  year.  Among 
them  maj  he  mentioned  fourteen  drawings  of 
ItoHm  decoration  purchMsd  from  FrofiMaor  L. 
Groiier;  a  seriee  of  large  anatomical  diagrams,  by 
the  late  W.  II.  Sonnes-,  and  a  careful  copy  1:^ 
S.  Zeri,  of  the  mosaic  picture  in  the  Oaetani 
Chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana,  Rome. 
3,044  prints  have  also  been  acquired,  chieSj  illus- 
trating the  variouB  schools  of  ornament  since  the 
dxteentb  contnrv.  Among  these  may  be  named 
works  of  the  "little"  German  ma8t«rs,  Beliam, 
Aldegrever,  Binck,  and  others :  and  Tsrioua  works 
hy  Jacqnee  Oallot  and  others  of  his  period  and 
school.  The  donations  and  bequests  to  the  Art 
Hoaenm  include  the  fomiture  of  a  boudoir,  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century  Venetian  st^'le;  two 
paJntin^B  by  Sir  Thomas  lAnrence ;  a  silver  cup 
or  bo^,  stated  to  have  beai  the  pap-boat  of 
OlireT  Oromwell ;  and  a  locket  containing  some  of 
(Hivet  OromweU's  hair.  The  total  numbar  of 
readers  in  the  Art  Librarj  last  year  was  21,386. 
Mr.  BedgraTQ,  the  Art  director,  regrets  ttiat  no 
etepa  have  vet  been  talwn  to  fulfil  the  dcsiie  of 
Mr.  SIisep^nkB  that  the  picti 
should  be  thrown  into  aeerial  coiloction  of  British 
Toctnrea  to  include  those  other  works  also  belong- 


Professob  Brcxb,  of  Munich,  condemiiB  as 
tcorka  of  the  Cinijue-Cento  period  the  two  cele- 
brated onyx  vases  in  Naples  and  Brunawick.  As 
to  the  Brunswick  vase  it  may  not  matter  so  much, 
UAce  doubts  had  before  been  entertained  about 
ita  antiquity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its  his- 
tory being  known  back  to  the  year  1630,  But  to 
throw  suspicion  on  the  Famese  Tbzzb  at  Naples 
must,  when  it  is  done  by  a  person  of  Bmmi's 
authority,  lead  to  grave  doubts  as  to  the  gemrine- 
ueas  of  large  cameos  generally.  Among  the  points 
on  which  he  relies  for  this  opinion  are  these: 
that  the  subjects  represented  on  the  cnpa  are  at 
first  sight  apparently  token  from  familiar  Qreek 
mytiis,  and  yet  on  closer  eiaminatjon  it  becomes 
hopeless  to  find  a  Batia&ctory  explanation  of  the 
whole  scene  in  Gtrsek  mythology.  In  the  same 
way  tlie  draperies,  though  at  tW  sight  Qreek, 
exhibit  in  details  a  want  of  intelligeoce  such  aa  is 
never  found  in  an  ancient  artdst,  but  suits  very 
well  a  modem,  who  knows  the  general  appearance 
of  the  ancient  dress  and  nothing  more.  The 
article  in  which  Brunn  describes  and  condemns 
these  two  vHsee  is  pablished  in  tlie  Traniactioiii 
of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Saimoe  (1876,  i.  3). 

HKBOnonrs  (iL  100),  speaking  of  the  monu- 
ments (ftelae)  set  up  by  Seaostria,  aaya  that 
among  them  were  two,  the  one  on  the  way  from 
Ephesus  to  I'hocaea,  the  other  on  the  way  from 
Sardia  to  Smyrna.  These  monuments  coDsiat 
each  of  the  figure  of  Sesostiis,  hewn  in  flat  relief 
on  the  &ce  of  the  rock,  and  accompanied  by  an 
inscription  in  hieroglyphics.  The  Intter  of  the 
two — that  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Smyrna, 
near  the  place  called  Xymphi — -has  long  been 
known,  having  been  discovered,  it  appears,  first 
by  Burgon  and  Kenouard.  From  the  enaraving 
in  Gerhard's  Arcluiulogiiohe  Zeitunff  (1K4.3,  pi,  3) 
it  will  be  seen  how  well  the  flguro  corrB.iponda  to 
the  description  of  Herodotus.  Till  lately,  how- 
ever, the  other  figure— that  on  the  wny  from 
Ephesus  to  Phocoen — had  not  been  found,  owing, 
spparentlv,  to  the  road  having  been  at  thi^  point 
changed  from  iu  ancient  course.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  stone  had  fallen  and  been  Iving  among 
underwood  entire  and  safe,  it  ia  said,  till  last  year, 
when  s  Turcoman  had  pitched  his  tent  near  it  and 


used  it  as  a  hearth-atone,  with  the  consequence 
that  now  little  more  of  the  figure  remains  than  is 
required  to  make  its  identification  complete.  An 
engraving  of  it  b  given  in  the  new  part  of  the 
AnMol^iitcie  ZMunt  (N.8.  viu>  The  dis- 
coverer is  Mr.  C.  Humaun,  an  architsct  in 
Smyrna. 

In   the    Comhili  Magadne   for  August,  1875, 

Bi.  1G7-8,  in  an  article  entitled  "  On  Some  Strange 
sntal  Feata,"  it  is  stated  that  William  Blake,  the 
artist,  painted  300  portraits  in  one  year  from  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  memory,  and  that  after  awhile 
he  became  insane  and  remaJned  in  an  as^um  fat 
thirty  years,  then  he  recovered,  bnt  was  af^ain 
threatened  with  a  relapse,  soon  after  which  he  ex- 
pired. The  article  quotes  this  from  an  essay  by 
Dr.  Bichardaon  on  "  Hallucinatiom."  There  ia  a 
mistake  in  attributing  this  story  to  William  Blake ; 
for  he  was  not  a  portrait  painter,  nor  was  he  in  any 
asvlum.  In  the  Life  of  W.  Blake,  by  Gilchrist, 
it  'is  said  (p.  5)  that  he  was  bom  in  1757  (p.  862), 
that  he  died  in  1627,  and  for  nearly  f<»ty  years 
before  his  death  he  lived  in  Lambeth  (p.  1£0), 
Felpham  (p.  183),  South  Molton  Street  (p.  276), 
and  Fomitain  Oourt,  Str^id,  wliere  he  died 
(p.  302),  Hence  he  could  not  have  been  in  an 
asylum.  An  essay  on  "  Hallucinationa  "  appeared 
in  Qutmhert'i  Journal,  fourth  series,  part  cL, 
May  31,  1872,  contiuning  the  account  in  the  aame 
words  quoted  by  the  OornhUL  this  month. 

The  pn^Tamme  for  the  Michel  Angelo  cen- 
tenary festival,  as  published  by  the  committee, 
is  as  follows: — Sunday,  September  12,  Inau- 
gumtion  of  tiie  Festival.  The  repreeentfttives 
of  the  citiKeus  of  Florence   and  tiieir  foreign 

Sesta  will  assamble  in  the  Ghuich  of  St, 
oee  to  pay  hom^;;e  at  the  tomb  of  Michel 
An^^.  They  will  then  visit  the  Casa  Buonar- 
roti, sod  afterwards  the  iuaugutation  of  the  mo- 
nument on  the  PiazzaSe  Michel  Angelo  will  ta^ 
place, — Monday,  September  13,  Inauguration  of 
the  David  and  the  Michel  Angelo  Exhibition  in 
the  Academy,  Vocal  and  Inatrumental  Ooneert. — 
Tuesdav,  September  14,  Meeting  of  the  Acca- 
demie  deila  urusca  e  delle  Belie  Arti  in  the  Sala 
del  Benato.  For  the  benefit  of  all  those  taking 
part  in  the  festival,  a,  guide  will  be  published  in- 
dicating the  museums,  churches,  and  private  in- 
atitutionB  in  which  works  and  manuscnpla  by  the 
great  artist  are  preserved. 

Tax  fifth  annual  report  of  the  tniateea  of  the 
Metoopolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  is  to  be 
read  with  interest  by  those  who,  like  onrselves, 
attach  great  importance  to  the  extension  tlirough- 
01  a  care  for  good  art.  Be&rence 
that  aince  the  estBblish- 
ment  of  tiie  Museum  nearly  fiity  thousand  pounds 
has  been  paid  in  subaei^tLona  to  the  Aind,  while 
donations  of  works  of  art  to  the  value,  as  is 
estimated,  of  about  twelve  thousand  pounds,  have 
been  made  to  the  TtEuseum.  Out  of  the  fifty 
thousand  pounds  received,  more  than  half  has  been 
spent  upon  the  purciiase  of  paintings  and  draw- 
ings. About  ten  thousand  pounds  has  been 
given  for  the  Oesoola  collection —afCerwai'ds 
spoken  of  at  greater  length — while  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  pounds  haa  been  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  etcluiigs,  and  a  like  sum  in  aoqmring 
reproductions  of  objects  exhibited  at  Kennngton. 
The  remainder  of  the  money  has  gone  in  the  ex- 
pensee  of  the  ondertaking.  The  report  gives  the 
folbwing  interesting  scraps  of  suggestion  and  in- 
formation on  the  progress  of  the  humbler  arts 
of   house   decoration    and   of   pottery   in   Ame- 

"  It  is  especially  dosirabU  for  an  AmBrictnMnsenni, 
that  large  space  shoiiltt  be  at  its  disposal  for  anch 
works  of  art  as  particularly  ialnreKt  and  benelit 
mechnaics  and  artiitaas.  This  cliuss  of  our  citizeos  arc 
BiDOog  our  mosCstMicly  and  studious  risitors.  It  is  a 
tact,  fiiniiliar  to  all  who  have  eirtminod  the  saLijaot. 
tliat  very  little  of  tho  best  decorative  work  done  in 
American  homos  is  done  by  American  woikmeti ;  a 
Inrgs  proportion  of  this  class  of  work  ia  done  by 
foreign  artisans  who  have  receirod  that  training  and 


mediNjics,  bom  and  broagtt  op  in  .  .„„ 

atmospharo  diffewnt  from  that  of  their  fiitLdiJ,  ^^. 
out  opportuni^  to  see  the  works  of  old  time-,  ,inj  u> 
learn  with  wiiat  still  men  hare,  in  Tariout  pnioji, 
made  the  useful  to  be  aleo  Che  beantiful,  are  Si  a  ™l[ 
inferior  wcskmsn,  when  they  tbllowthe  mdct  of  tligit 
wonts,  and  ID  facX.  usually  seek  other  valkr' in  lif^ 
Monce  it  ocears  that  there  ore  comparaliTilr  fo( 
skilldd  Amarican  workmen  engaged  in  the  dpcim-JB 
artB,  and  there  is  vary  little  original  Americaii  m  it 
American  houn  fnmitnre  and  adomnicat.  ,  . .  Pontn 
has  long  been  made  in  tjiis  country.  But  AniRiai 
potters,  Bppareotly  uaacqualated  with  the  fb^rik: 
foreign  potters  cau  moke  a  beautiful  article  as,  ciiaplj 
as  one  without  beauty,  hsTa  cant«Qlod  tlitmsiitB 
with  the  pkinest  fi>rms  of  utility,  and  the  loannl, 
lection  itlostrates  hov  few  attempts  hare  bn.'D  nn^ 
in  America  to  rise  above  the  simple  udlitahan  iJa  li 
the  ceramic  art." 

The  trnsteea  are  going  to  prepare  handtnafa 
which  it  is  promised  sluH  be  condensed  ina> 
ductions  to  the  study  of  the  different  deportnidih 
of  art  history  in  the  gallerioB.  They  hivepre- 
pared  such  a  handbook  on  potterv  and  pora'kiii, 
''  utilising,  as  far  as  posaible,  the  material  is 
ancient  art  which  the  Oesoola  collection  Mnlaiu 
in  abundance,  and  alao  the  valuable  npedmeDsof 
modem  art  wliich  are  in  the  Loan  coluctioD," 

The  Eoman  correspondent  of  tho  AB-/tmsu 
Zeitung  announces  that  in  the  beginninE  of  liij 
month  an  interesting  inscription  was  hroiq'lit  to 
light  by  the  workmen  eng^ed  under  the  orcbMO- 
logical  commissioners  of  Borne  to  make  funiie.- 
excavationa  on  the  EsquiHne,  near  the  ucb  of 
GaUienus.  This  inscription,  which  ie  hellerad, 
from  the  form  of  spelling  and  other  indicaduns,  to 
belong  to  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla,  ii  an  eiiitt  f« 
the  cleansing  of  places  of  public  resort,  in  Jr^di 
of  which  it  mdicatea  that  certain  fines  ttnd  peaaJ- 
ties,  "  arbitiatu  aedilinm,"  vrill  be  inipoied. 

It  would  appear  that  the  "  Hifih  kt\.  bdI 
Technological  Association  of  Munich,''  ^hich 
proposes  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniTaauT 
of  its  incorporation  fay  holding  a  great  nhibiiiui 
in  the  Bavarian  capital  in  ltJ76,  mtende  b)  con- 
duct tliia  undertaking  on  novel  principles,  ivindin^ 
as  far  as  posaible  some  of  the  more  fisLTsnt  mis' 
takes  of  uie  earlier  great  exhibitions  in  London 
and  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  Time  will  ^«^  liov 
fiir  the  Munich  exhibitors  will  eicet  their  pre- 
decessors insaathetic  sense  and  decorative  smig^ 
ment ;  but  good  promise  of  improved  eflsciivesfS 
is  andoubtedl^  anbided  by  the  proposal  to  ix<A 
the  juxtapoai^n  and  excesaive  crowding  ^' 
objects  of  the  aame  Mnd,  and  to  dispose  funiitiKi 
decorative  articles  of  vertu,  8k.,  in  sepamte  con- 
partmenta,  aa  they  would  be  aeeu  in  tiolli.  g>l' 
leriea,  and  rooms  of  housea.  Visitura,  muti 
of  seeing  the  objecta  ranged  on  iuteruiiMMe 
counters  and  in  presses,  will  thus  hnve  ac  i>pp<^ 
tonity  of  admiring  tliem  as  component  parts  of  tbe 
ornamentation  of  suites  of  sppropriaVtk  d>- 
oorated  aipartments. 

Thx  -Osiman  papew  annonnce  that  iin  Sep- 
tember 7  the  foundation-fltone  will  be  Isid  >t 
Union  Hill,  New  Jemey,  of  a  maaioriai  lotha 
poet  Fritz  Banter.  It  is  propoaed  that  the  diom- 
ment  shall  consist  of  a  bronze  atatuo,  in  lile-eiWi 
of  the  poet,  raised  upon  a  granite  pediment.  T^^ 
cost  of  the  memorial,  the  plans  and  exei'iitijii  "' 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  the  sculptor  IJlwsni 
Earie,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  German  residenU 
of  Hoboken  and  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Tst  inauguration  of  the  great  natiiinal  inona- 
ment  to  Hermann,  or  Armmius,  the  deliverer  of 
Germany  from  the  power  of  the  Konisn,  in  tte 
aarlieat  age  of  her  existence  as  a  nation,  w»s  «'*' 
brated  last  Monday  amidst  tmwonted  .^ntbu^insv 
and  rejoicing,  la  many  respects  thi«  Ileruusn 
memorial  ia  the  nuwt  important  of  all  the  nisnj 
moiiumenta  that  have  been  raised  in  (ienus"' 
since  the  war  with  France.  For  one  thing,  it" 
not  a  war  monument,  though  it  ia  singulorlr  ^ig- 
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u&cant,  as  it  b&pp«ns,  at  the  present  time  of  tlie 
lUirenmco  of  Oirmaii;  from  another  enemy  than 
TiruH  «iid  bis  legions.  But  it  is  neither  erected 
a  B  booatful  record  of  rictory,  nor  aa  a  aad  inemo' 
rial  of  the  Blaio.  It  ie  simply  a  great  nation's 
dxprcsaoQ  of  ita  hero-worship ;  and  a  inighty  taak 
iaa  been  imposed  upon  its  sculptor  to  give  ita  hero 
1  noble  and  definite  form.  It  almost  needs  a 
.Uichel  Angelo  for  such  a  work.  Ernest  Ton 
Bandel,  the  Teteran  Qerman  acnlptor,  who  saw 
■JO  Monday  the  Etccompliahment  of  his  lifelong 
work  (he  made  the  firat  sketch  for  the  Hermann 
mDUDiDBnt  in  1810),  although  not  a  Michel 
Ajiaelo,  has,  at  all  evente,  been  more  sacceasful 
in  his  endeayour  after  typical  nandeur  than 
moat  of  the  modem  sculptors  of  Qermany,  who 
aeem  to  hare  bec«t  trying  of  late  to  attain  sub- 
linaty  siniply  hy  mating  their  statues  of  Oer- 
mama  of  larger  and  larger  dimeneionfi.  The 
TTCTmtriTi  statue  is  more  than  luoallT  colossal, 
iMsiiiiiiH!,  as  it  does  from  the  feet  to  the  point  of 
Ae  apliftod  sword  no  less  than  eighty-five  feet ; 
hu  it  haa  other  claims  than  its  siM  upon  attention. 
Herr  too  Bandel  has  worked  at  it  almost  entireJj 
vith  his  own  handfi  through  yean  of  neglect  and 
public  indiSeience,  often  q>ending  his  own  money 
u  is  said  upon  the  necessary  expenses ;  for  it  was 
not  until  public  patriotiam  was  arooaed  by  the 
atanta  of  the  lata  war  that  the  nation  felt  any 
^rreat  iiit<ae«t  in  his  work.  Now,  at  last,  however, 
U  is  recogniaed  as  a  noble  achievement,  and  due 
hononi  paid  to  the  perseTering  and  single-minded 
utist.  The  gigantic  atatue  itaelf  is  of  cased 
coppes,  and  lepreaenta  the  old  German  chieftain 
■mui  uplifted  sword  and  inspired  sbength  acocun- 
nliphi"g  ihe  mighty  deliverance  of  his  nation.  It 
u  raised  in  the  Tery  forests  where  the  memorable 
defeat  of  the  Bomans  took  place  so  msOT  centuries 
•|!0,aiidiB  placed  on  the  top  of  a  hiU  where  it  can 
l»  men  for  many  miles  around.  The  pedestal  on 
vhidi  it  stands  is  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  cir- 
cular temples  with  round  siches  and  mauiva  pil- 
liB  belonging  to  early  German  architecture. 

Is  the  RirtfoUo  this  month  a  long  article  tijr 
lb.  ComyiM  Cart  b  devoted  to  the  stady  of  the 
naA  at  DOT  lately  lost  artist  Fiederiek  Walker. 
Several  amusing  Uttle  pen-and-ink  sketches  iUus- 
Dste  the  article,  but  we  should  have  liked  also  a 
Gonpil  photogravure  from  one  of  his  paintings. 
There  is  an  inteieeting  one  in  the  nomber  of 
Legro^  CSaudnmiitr,  the  old  man  mending 
Itauo  pota  and  pans,  which  oar  rtodets  will 
miucnher  in  the  Koyal  Academy  laat  year.  Un- 
brtnnately  the  wonderfally  eipreMve  face  of  the 
eare-wom  tinkw  comes  out  a  little  too  dark  in  the 
pbotogntph.  The  third  modem  painter  with  whom 
the  nr^rol>°  deals  is  the  wild,  if  not  mad,  Belgian 
artit,  Antoine  Joseph  "WiertE.  No  one  who  has 
Mcr  viaited  the  Husfie  Wierti  in  Bruaaels  can 
finvet  that  punful  exhibition  of  "  vanltiiig  am- 
faituin  th»t  £d  o'erleap  itself."  The  great  powers 
of  the  punter  only  make  tbtdr  unrestrained 
ftmdsd  ezanrise  the  mora  terrible.  The  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Wierti  is  by  Mr.  J.  B, 
AtkinBon.  An  etching,  fay  Bmnet  Dehaines,  of 
'hsner's  Ftrt  Buytdau,  and  one,  Inr  L.  B.  Philips, 
of  BmgKtoH  on  ThamM,  exhilnted  in  the  Royat 
Afladeaay  this  year,  complete  the  content*  of  the 

Ik  the  current  ninuber  of  UArt  M.  Philippe 
Borty  finishes  his  interesting  series  of  aiticlea  on 
"  Japonism  "  with  the  history  of  Ko  Mali,  the 
celebrated  poetess  of  Japan,  called  "  the  Bee  "  on 
sceonnt  of  the  sting  of  ner  irreustible  beau^  and 
the  honey  of  her  verses. 

FboX  Hiogo,  Japan,  it  ia  reported  that  an 
Exhibition  and  Museum  are  to  be  established  at 
Osaka,  "  the  former  to  be  open  one  hundred  con- 
secutive dap  in  each  year,  and  the  latter  on  cer- 
tain specified  days  in  each  month  all  the  year 
round.  The  tcheme  includes  the  exhitation  of 
ail  Mticles  of  foreign  and  native  trade,  ia  laid  out 
to  have  a  nine  years'  existence,  and  is  avowedly 
in  fiiTtherance  of  commerce." 


THB  STAQE. 


It  was  not  enough  for  ftf.  Dumas,  the  younifer,  to 
wake,  like  Byron,  and  find  himself  mmous.  It 
was  his  happmeas  to  wake  one  morning  and  find 
himself  moral,  kai  he  has  somehow  never  for- 
gotten the  drcumetance.  He  baa  not  rMuained 
satisfied  with  the  reputation  of  a  dramatist.  Cost 
what  it  might,  he  must  be  a  motalist  too.  So  that 
hia  latra  work  has  to  be  tried  by  two  tests,  if  you 
would  wish  the  author  to  believe  you  incUned  to 
do  jusdee  to  it.  Or,  at  the  least,  you  will  liare 
forced  on  you  the  consciousness  of  the  second  aim 
while  you  are  seeing  with  what  Bucceas  Bnmas 
has  realized  the  first. 

And  yet  it  ia  hardly  a  common  moralist  that 
M,  Dnmaa  electa  to  be,  for  he  does  not  write  a 
play  to  fit  it  in  with  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  so 
develop  a  story  that  a  theme  is  suggested  for 
discusaion  -,  the  story  mattering  little,  the  theme 
mattering  much.  Or  sgain,  at  times  there  is  no 
one  mun  theme  for  the  moralist,  hut  here  and 
there  convenient  moments  for  A  propot  sermons. 
The  action  pauses  while  the  General,  the  Admiral, 
the  Doctor  and  Mdme.  la  Marquise  discnsa  a 
social  problem  with  as  little  dramatic  charactw  as 
ever  tlie  popular  English  essayist  gave  to  his 
"friends  in  council."  Now  in  M(mnew  Alphoruf, 
the  latest  work  of  Dumas — of  which  a  veruon  by 
Hr.  Oampbell  Clarke  was  produced  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  on  Monday— the  author  has  set  up  a  cei^ 
tain  M.  de  Montaiglin  to  show  what  a  man  of 
good  heart  should  do  under  trying  circumstances. 
What  are  the  trying  circumstances  P  Let  us 
listen  to  the  story. 

M.  Alphouse — a  poor  yonnggentlemanof  three- 
and-thirty — has  decided  to  accept  comfort  and 
wealth  togetherwith  thehaadof  Udme.Guichard. 
Mdme.  Guichard  is  forty-fire,  heavy,  ugly,  and 
undeniably  jeaJoua.     Nor,  if  the  future  ia  to  copy 


jeiuuuBj'  i  iur  .'liuuuuew  lu  ujb   earlier 

father  of  a  child,  and  the  child, 


jealousy:  for  Alphi 
youth  was  father  of  a  child,  t 

thirteen,  has  been  lodged  at  a  boarding-school 
where  her  &ther  haa  shown  the  depth  of  his 
affection  by  mi  morning  calls.  He  has  never  de- 
clared himself  to  be  her  &ther,  and  in  her  eyes  is 
a  benevolent  and  distant  friend.  But  now,  aa  he 
ia  about  to  many,  he  wishes  to  be  once  for  all  well 
rid  of  the  charge  of  her,  and  who  will  take  better 
care  of  her  than  her  mother  f — the  wife  of  M.  de 
Montaiglin.  To  Bavmonde  de  Montaiglin,  then, 
the  light-hearted  Alphonse  takes  his  child,  and 
mother  and  child  understand  each  other  and  so  &r 
all  is  well,  But  in  order  to  persuade  M.  de  Mon- 
taiglin to  receive  the  girl,  Alphonse  haa  bad  to 
avow  hia  relationahip.  Who  the  mother  may  be, 
matters  little  to  eitiier  of  them.  The  excellent 
c^tadn  at  all  eyanls  has  no  auapicions.  But 
in  tha  second  act  that  occun  which  produces  in 
his  mind  at  one  moment  a  fear  and  at  the  next  a 
conviction,  Something  has  gone  wrong  with 
Adrienne^  and  Baymonde  de  Montaiglin  pleads 
for  her  with  terrible  eameatness — ai^ee,  entreats, 
dechums — loses  herself  in  her  passionate  care  for 
the  gill.  Then  the  captain  looka  up  irom  his 
writing-table  and  eays,"You  are  her  mother  I" 
And  now  what  will  the  captain  do,  when  he  haa 
got  up  &am  his  writing-table  and  has  received  on 
his  manly  breoat  the  blonde  head  of  the  lady  who, 
he  just  discovers,  was  a  mother  thirteen  years 
s^  ?  Shall  he  have  done  with  the  lady,  or  for- 
give the  fault  P  In  life  be  would  have  taken  a 
day  to  think  about  it.  But  M.  Dumas,  in  the 
heat  of  a  dramatic  situation,  cannot  wait  for  the 
tardiueea  of  our  c(»nmon  life ;  so  M.  de  Montaiglin 
decides  rapidly.  It  was  long'  ago.  She  had  done 
him  no  wrong — had  told  him  no  fidsehoods ;  for 
he  had  asked  her  nothing  of  her  youth.  "  Go 
then,  Raymonde,     Go  and  kiss  your  child." 

And  now  when  Baymonde,  reassured,  iias  gone 
to  loss  her  child,  the  Captain,  with  the  prompt 
aaeiBtance  of  a  notary's  cWk,  prepares  an  act  of 
adoption.    "  By  these  presents    .    .    .    Adrianns, 


of  parents  unknown,"  ia  to  be  the  child  of  the  De 
Montaiglins.  Behold,  however,  the  arrival  of  the 
astute  but  good-natured  JIdme.  Guichard.  She 
has  been  tntbnned  that  M,  Alphonse  is  the  father, 
and  partly  f^om  eic^sg  of  good-natun',  and  partlv 
because  the  action  will  give  her  an  additional 
hold  on  the  ftiture  of  faer  betrothed,  she  too  has 
come  to  adopt  the  child.  She,  too,  is  fumiahed 
with  an  act,  and  in  the  drawing-room  of  M.  Mon- 
taiglin these  two  sit,  each  ilourisbing  a  document 
which  concerns  the  adoption  of  Adrienne.  For 
the  honour  of  being  Homer's  birthplace  no  towns 
contended  more  earnestly  than  do  the  drnmotit 
pernmae  of  M.  Dumaa  for  the  parentarre  of  the 
child.  To  screen  his  wife,  M.  de  Montaiglin  pre- 
tends to  Mdme.  Guichard  that  he  himself  is  the 
filther  of  the  0^1,  and  that  the  light  Alphonse  was 
only  acting  for  bim  in  the  matter  when  he  con- 
fessed his  own  relationship,  Nor  is  the  light 
Alphonse,  who  cares  for  no  one  seriously,  at  all 
averse  from  accepting  this  version  of  the  case.  But 
Mdme.  Guichard  seeks  to  know  who  is  the  mother. 
The  child  ia  illegitimate.  Evidently  if  the  captain 
ia  her  father  hia  wife  cannot  be  her  mother ;  for, 
if  80,  the  child  would  yeara  ago  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  both.  Mdme.  Guichard  applies  a  ruse  not 
unsuggestive  of  Solomon.  The  girl  having  gone  into 
the  garden,  Mdme.  Guichard  puts  herself  in  a  place 
whence  she,  and  she  alone,  can  see  her,  and  then 
with  weH-feigned  horror  reports  an  accident. 


the  second  t „  _— j. 

the  words  are  said,  "  You  are  her  mother."  Well, 
the  ruse  has  succeeded.  Alphonse,  then,  is  the 
father,  and  he  haa  meanly  and  carelessly  denied  it. 
The  shrewd  woman  will  send  him  adrift,  and 
conaole  heraelf  aomewhere  else,  if  need  be.  And 
the  curtain  falla  on  the  promised  happinesa,  the 
confidence  in  the  future,  between  the  admirable 
captain  and  hia  wife  and  his  wife's  child. 

Two  chaiBCters  have  taken  a  certain  hold  of  the 
Parisian  public :  Mdme.  Guichard  and  the  in- 
difierent  Alphonae.  In  describing  Alphonse,  M. 
Dumas  has  no  doubt  hit  upon  a  type ;  as  regards 
Mdme.  Guichard  he  owes  more  "to  the  actress. 
What  of  the  other  characters  F  They  are  less 
characters  than  symbols.  Baymonde  de  Mon- 
taiglin is  representative  of  the  endurance  of  in- 
stinctive love — the  transiency  of  passion.  De 
Montuglin  himself  represents  duty  done  gene- 
rously, or  generosity  that  thinks  itself  duty.  We 
meet  him  now  and  again  in  the  world — oftwier  in 
the  studies  of  M.  Dumaa.  Of  the  moral  of  the 
piece — since  M.  Dumaa  wishes  us  to  think  of 
that— -it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  unexceptionable : 
nay,  for  once,  plainly  and  simply  high.  Of  the 
art  of  it— that  is  another  matter. 

It  ia  curious  to  aee  how  the  inaisteoce  upon  the 
moral  side  of  this  piece  weakens  ita  development. 
The  art  Ms  aa  M.  Dumas  drives  the  moral 
home.  We  have  more  and  more  of  talk  that  ie 
tedious,  at  all  eventa  unless  heard  admiiaUy 
d^vwed,  in  lucid  and  epigrammatic  French; 
more  and  mora  of  the  expresmon  of  sentiment.— 
the  mother's  sentinMnt,  the  daaghter'a — that  is  to 
the  honour  of  France,  to  the  civdit,  too,  in  a  aenae, 
of  her  authors,  who  know  how  to  seise  it,  but 
stopping  needlessly  and  awkwardly  the  action  of 
a  play.  The  fint  act  is  wholly  draitMtic ;  it  ia  as 
fine  and  as  complete  an  exposition  as  we  could 
name  in  modem  drama.  There  is  nothing  irrele- 
vant hera;  nothing  weak;  nothing  of  mere  pas- 
time. You  are  plunjjed  at  once  into  the  interest 
of  a  story.  Complications,  clashings  of  aim, 
mixtures  of  motive,  are  before  you  in  an  instant, 
and  all  ia  presented  with  firmness  and  reality  fiom 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  No  one  can  help  feeling 
the  firmness  of  that  grip — as  against  the  slack 
hold,  and  purposeless  approach  of  the  most  of 
native  playwrights.  The  first  act  ia  a  master's 
work.  In  the  second  and  third  acts,  again,  there 
ie  ranch  work.  I  will  not  say  of  a  master,  but  of 
a  capable  craftsman.  Dramatic  situations  abound. 
But  joa  feel  too  often  of  them  that  they  ate 
utuationa  conceived  in  aatudy:  arranged  for,  in  a 
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studf.  Tber  ^^  not  due  to  the  gradual  actiooB 
of  events  and  chMoctera  in  life. 

fhe  acting  Kt  the  Globe  on  Monday  was  not 
Terj  bad.  Mdlle.  Beatrice  asBtinws  the  part  plajed 
in  Paria  by  Mdlle,  Pieraon,  and  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  Mdlle.  Pieraoa's  manner— one  cannot 
add  of  Mdlle.  Rerson's  charm.  For  UdUe. 
Pieraon  the  rSk  was  Qxcellentlj  edited.  Her 
aO^ngth  u  an  artiat  ie  not  in  exceptional  mo- 
ments, but  in  the  capacity  to  be  \eij  delicately 
natural  She  "  fills  the  stage  "  sa  octots  say,  but 
nerer  with  obtruaiveness — with  a  very  qmet  pre- 
sence that  (fivee  Btran^  reality  to  the  scene— an 
art  BO  wholly  one  with  nnture  that  it  escapes 
analysis,  and  ie  generally  ignored.  Well,  Mdlte. 
Beatrice  has  little  of  this ;  but  not  only  is  ahe 
careful,  and  free  from  all  the  grosser  faults  ;  she 
has  a  little  of  the  effectiveness  of  Mdlle.  Pierson's 
method — the  half  tone,  the  arrested  expression, 
the  look  and  gesture  al^^  well  within  the 
mesQS — never  beyond  it.  But  aometimes  Mdlle, 
Beatrice  carries  her  reticence  too  ftr,  and 
is  impessif^  where  there  ought  to  be  a 
teveoling     ezpreeaion.        Mr.     Carter     Edwards 

Slaya  the  Captain,  very  sensibly  and  thought- 
iU}r;  gives  a  perfonnance  remarkable  at  no 
particulu  moment,  but  well  considered  through- 
out. Mr,  Harvey's  part — that  of  M.  Alphonse — 
is  an  odionB  one,  and  he  does  not  seek  to  alter  ite 
character.  As  a  matter  of  not  unimportant  detedt , 
we  would  counsel  him  to  break  up  the  longer 
addresses — so  characteristic  of  the  French  stage — 
which  fall  to  his  lot  in  the  first  act    He  hoe 


knows  how  to  treat  them — remembering  that  there 
are  some  speeches  which  Hamlet  never  would 
have  said  snould  be  spoken  "trippingiy."  Mias 
Charlotte  Saunders  plays  Mdme.  Ouidiard  as  it 
could  have  been  played  by  only  one  other  per- 
son in  England — excellent  Mrs.  Raymond,  who 
was  at  the  Strand,  Her  enewretic  vulgarity  is  the 
result  of  undoubted  skill.  The  piece  losea  some- 
thing at  the  handa  of  a  voung  lady  who  cannot 
give  to  the  look  and  talk  of  the  cnild  Adrienne 
much  of  the  required  naivete.  But  even  in  an 
English  TBTsion,  most  unequally  acted,  the  work 
of  Dumas  deserves  to  be  seen.  For  there  is  force 
in  it,  and  fibre.  The  charactera  are  not  mere  re- 
productions of  stage  puppets  who  liave  danced 
themselves  to  death.  If  they  are  not  figures  from 
life,  they  ore  at  least  the  product  of  the  con- 
centrated study  of  an  individual  mind. 

Fbebkbick  Wbdicoeb. 


A  itoMENTODs  event  has  happened  in  the 
theatrical  world.    One  of  the  dogs,  who  having 

Srformed  in  Paris  had  been  enga^d  to  appeiir  oo 
onday  night  at  the  Mirror  Theatre,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Horaoe  Wigan,  has  met  with 
an  aerident.  The  accident  has  necessitated  the 
postponement  of  the  piece,  which  Mr.  Wigon  had 
proposed  to  produce  lost  Monday,  with  the  dog  in 
the  principal  part.  A  CUft  Stick  fills  tbe  ^p 
until  the  distinguished  member  of  the  theatncol 
profeasion  shall  De  restored  to  health. 

For  Thursday  in  this  week  Lmd*  the  EUvaOh 
was  announced  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Theatre, 
with  Mr.  Veiin  for  the  first  time  in  tbe  part  made 
fitmiliar  to  the  public  through  the  acting  of  Mr. 
Oharles  Kean. 

Thb  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  will  reopen,  it  is 
understood,  about  September  18,  when,  for  a  short 
while,  Lord  Lyttou's  Money  will  again  be  found 
in  the  bills. 

Shaxtghraim — Mr.  Boucicault's  new  piece — will 
be  brought  out  this  d^  fortnight,  at  Drury  Lane. 
There  are  doubtless  Irishmen  in  town  who  can 
tell  us  what  Shaughraun  means.  The  benighted 
Londoner  does  not  know. 

Tee  Vezin-Chippendale  company  are  this  week 
playing  at  Brighton, 


I  starting  on  her  pro* 

At  Byde,  a  company  under  the  scting-mana^ 
ment  of  tir.  Frederick  Hughes  is  performmg 
legitimate  comedy  —  Miss  L.  Wilmot  enacting 
Constance,  Pauline,  and  other  accepted  heroines. 

In  days  when  the  tour  of  the  Rhine  was  at 
fashionable  hb  that  of  the  Kngadine  ia  now,  anc 
when  it  was  sufficient  happiness  for  the  conti- 
nental traveller  to  gaze  on  the  Drachenfels  and 
quote  Chiide  Barold,  we  used  to  hear  with  in- 
terest of  spectre-haunted  castles  which  have  non 
become  insignificant.  One  of  these  costlea,  the 
castle  of  Spectresheim,  figures  prominently  in  Mr. 
Robert  Reece's  adaptation  of  Mr.  J.  R.  PlanchS's 
Romantic  Idea,  produced  a  few  nights  since  at  the 
Alhambra.  The  little  work  with  which  Mr. 
Gave,  the  manager,  seeks  to  delight  hia  summer 
patrons,  has  music  sung  prettily  enough  for  the 
purpose  by  Miss  E.  Munroe  and  Mr.  H.  Walshom. 
Mr.  William  Rignold  has  a  great  share  in  the 
dialogue,  and  such  humorous  action  ss  the  piece 
contains  is  supported  by  Mr.  H.  Paulton,  Miss  E. 
Chambers,  Miss  M.  Weet,  sod  othera.  The  music 
is  selected  from  Harold,  Lecocq,  and  Offenbach ; 
and  the  scenery  is  by  Messrs.  Calcott  and  Maltby, 

Mb,  CHUtLBsMi.THEWs  is  announced  to  ^pear, 
very  soon,  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 

Mdlle.  Sikabi— a  niece  of  AnguBtine  and 
MadeleineBrolian— has  just  been  eng^(ed  at  the 
Theatre  Fron^ais.  She  distinguished  herself  at 
two  eoneotm  at  the  Oonservatoiie :  at  the  one  we 
recently  recorded,  and  at  the  one  held  in  the 
summer  of  last  year.  She  promisee,  they  say,  to 
be  a  somewhat  luilliant  comedian. 

A  THKHE-ACT  piece  by  MM.  Meilhae  and  HalSvy 
—for  music  by  Offenbach — bos  just  been  read  to 
the  actors  of  the  Th^tre  dee  Vari^t^s.  It  is 
called  La  Boulangirt  a  dtt  (out.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Paris,  in  the  days  of  the  K«g^cy. 
Mdmes.  Schneider  and  Paola  Mui^,  MM.  Dupuie, 
Pradsau,  and  Boron,  will  have  parts  in  the  piece. 

Mdlle.  Mabie  Colohbisr  has  become  a  great 
actress — in  the  opinion  of  the  chorus  of  Bordeaux. 
That  "premier  sujet  de  TOdSon"  has  been  ap- 
pearing at  Bordeaux,  in  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  so  as- 
sured is  the  chorus  of  Bordeaux  of  the  ecistence 
of  a  talent  not  hitherto  vastly  esteemed  in  Paris, 
that  its  members  have  signified  their  belief  in  the 
usual  manner — by  offering  a  testimonial.  And 
MdUe.  Marie  Colombier,  touched  by  this  un- 
expected recognition,  was  unoble,  otherwise  than 
by  eloquent  gestures,  to  thank  the  critical  chorus. 

SopsiE  Hahbi  is  dead.  She  played  at  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin,  with  remarkable  power.  La 
Frochard  of  Deux  Orphelinu ;  but  before  she  first 
appeared  in  that  part  she  had  been  for  many  years 
absent  ftova  the  Paris  stage.  Her  health  had  for 
some  time  been  feeble,  hut  her  energy  in  acting 
was  apparently  undiminished. 

At  the  Vari^tSs,  they  have  fcllen  back  on  Lee 
Tretita  MiUioru  de  Oladiator,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  Manoir  de  Pictordu.  Let  Trmtet  MiUion* 
de  Oladiator  was  one  of  the  pieces  given,  in 
French,  at  an  English  theatre  this  season.  It 
was  deemed  amusing,  and  was  known  to  be 
broad.  The  part  of  the  heroine  has  been  played 
in  Paris  by  Mdlle.  Oaiina  Montaland,  who  gave  a 
vulgar  port  some  little  air  of  distinction.  In 
London,  Mdlle.  Wilhem  undertook  this  task,  and 
got  through  it  gracefully  enough.  But  nowin  Paris, 
the  rSie  fills  to  Mdlle,  Bertbe  Legrand,  who  can 
adapt  beiself  to  many  things.  She  has  pleased 
the  public  by  her  new  assumption. 

A  coNEDi  in  three  abort  acta  in  verse,  by  M, 
Camille  Doucet,  has  been  revived  at  the  Th£fttre 
Franfais.  It  is  called  Le  Baron  d»  Laflear.  For 
many  years  people  have  been  able  to  read  the 
piece,  BO  there  ia  no  need  to  tell  its  story,  and 
contrary  to  expectation,  it  baa  not  been  ilered 
for  prcduction  at  the  Franpaia.  The  Oomddie 
Fraufaise  haa  only  aupproBod  its  second  title:  | 


Ut  dtslden  valeU,  and  this  is  a  pity,  for  thi 
second  title  told  something  of  the  scnpe  of  tb 

E'ece,  and  the  first  teUa  none.  M.  OsioilL 
oucef  s  early  work  will  by  do  means  draw  thi 
town — will  hardly,  indeed,  draw  the  deUcsb 
public  most  frequenting  the  theatre— but  it  wi[ 
please  peopki  pretty  well  when  they  come,  and  wil 
make  a  pleasant  change  in  the  bill.  It  will  tefa 
its  rank  as  a  piece  of  the  second  class  in  the  t» 

{ortory :  that  second  class  very  neatly  described 
y  M.  Vitu,asa  "collectioncharmanted'esquiaia 
ISgferes  ou  revivent  lea  phaees  diversea  de  fe^ 
fran9ais,  avec  ses  nuances  changeantes  comiw 
des  caprices  de  la  mode."  In  the  prindpalpi^ 
Ooquelin  is  considered  excellent.  Two  actmicf. 
promise — Ifossieura  Dupont  Vernon  and  JoumiJ 
—appear  in  the  piece,  and  so  does  Mdlla.  Diukl 
F^hx,  whom  one  has  seen  in  the  eo^riiia^ 
MoUSre. 

Jeiin-n«-pte(fe— the  drama  W  M,  Albert  Delpi, 
brought  out  hist  week  at  the  Paris  Vaudeville-ii 
pronounced  by  the  crowd  to  be  a  success.  M,  Smoj 
cbronicles  an  opposite  opiuion,  and  differs,  not  far: 
the  first  time,  from  many  of  his  bretbient^du; 
press.  His  brethren  declare  it  a  fine  wod,  He 
avers  that  it  vrill  not  last  very  long,  and  is  nci 
success  as  it  has  alr^  j  obtained  he  sees  oih  a 
proof  that  the  public  taste  tends,  as  be  hai  h1 
before,  in  the  direction  of  drome  and  trtpdt, 
and  he  counsels  the  younger  actors  to  make  reui 
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r  demand.    Few  of  thar 


He  heat  Mdlle.  Patry  not  to  neglect  her  ti 
Here,  he  cries,  ie  a  voung  girl  born  for  irmu, 
and  to  his  disgust  she  pUys  for  three  haoired 
nights  in  an  overpraised  taeetack,  iht  Taria 
Monde.  But  to  return  to  M,  Delpit  aiKJliii new 
greatpiecestthe  Vaudeville.  He  has  choeaiitlimt 
which  is  not  new,  and  which  moreover  *  rnsirk- 
ahle  master  has  treated  only  lately,  in  QWn 
Vingt  Treixe.  The  storm  of  'Eighty-niw  bteib 
over  a  noble  family.  Th«  &tbeT  is  i  BntOB 
gentleman,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  old  rigm. 
He  has  given  three  sons  to  the  King,  mi  ol  llu 
three,  two  have  remained  fsdthful  to  the  Inti- 
mate cause.  The  other  haa  espoused  newDrindpla: 
he  is  on  the  aide  of  the  Assembly  and  tlie  pewe. 
At  a  given  moment,  thia  rebellious  sod  mil  nod 
himeelf  face  to  face  with  fitther  and  brothsis,  »ri 
then,  in  some  way,  the  struggle  will  come  betww 
what  be  may  think  his  duty  to  his  countrj  ud 
what  he  may  thinK  his  duty  to  his  bmily.  1° 
that  alone  there  are  feelings  in  oppoeition--t^ 
is  Bome  material  or  other,  thougn  peAapes*^ 
worn  one,  for  a  drama.  Now  suppose  that  twud 
the  brothers — one  of  them  a  Royalist,  the  otiiei  > 
Republican — love  the  same  woman:  that  youi^ 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  wild  delegate  oftta 
Convention.  She  loves,  secretly,  the  RoyahstW": 
the  father  naturally  wills  that  she  shall  mui;  d« 
Republican.  Suppose  all  that,  and  then,  ssjs  tlie 
critic,  "vous  oompliquerex  la  situation,  etTOiU 
ourei  des  occaaions  sans  nombre  de  diployer  da 
passions  contrwres,  qui  se  heurtent  svec  idA 
Well,  that  is  the  subject  of  M.  Deipit'a  dr»m»; 
but  how  is  it  constructed  P— how  is  it  srrsugsi* 
EUe  fourmiUe  d'inviaiaemblances,  de  sciaei  iw 
prfiparees,  d'entr^es  et  de  sorties  incomprfli»- 
eibfee ;"  but  even  this  might  count  for  little  if* 
pave  us  charactars  strongly  marked  and  m*^ 
instinct  with  passion.  He  does  not,  thinta*. 
Saiwy,  give  ua  these.  High  literary  srt  « 
wanting  to  t^  work,  thelove-scenes  Uotong 
tenderness  and  warmtii  as  much  as  ths  p** 
triotic  scenes  lack  force  and  reason.  The  W 
sification  ia  pronounced  poor,  and  "  ^e  poet  nerw 
chances  on  the  one  right  word  to  use."  Two  P"'" 
are  well  ployed,  or  at  the  least  well  looked.  Taws 
belong:  to  M.  Saint  Germain,  whoaunceedflia being 

amusing,  and  to  Mdlle.  Massin  who  s"'!'*'™!* 
looking  agreeable.  One  critic  predicts  a  BpertJ 
fall  for  the  piece :  other  critics  predict  s  coBtuW 
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Chembiiii  i  Memoriala  lUuitratwe  of  hi»  Life. 
Sj    Edward  Bellasie,    BarriBtOT-at.Law. 
(Ixmdon :  Bnma  A  Oates,  1674.) 
Few,  perhaps,  if  Koy  of  the  great  compoaera 
whose  names  are  held  in  honour  hj  mnsi- 
daiis  hare  been  so  little  &pprecia.ted  in  pro- 
portion to  their  real  merita  by  the  general 
pablic  as  the  mast^rwhoBo  name  stands  at  the 
Wad  of  this  article.     Several  of  his  operatic 
OTertnres,  Bach  as  those  to  Medea,  Let  Deux 
Journeee,  Anaereon,  Fanieka,  &c.,  are  familiar 
to  concert-goers  at  the  CryBtal  Palace  and 
eteewhere  ;  and  the  opera  of  Medea  has  been 
pmdaced  several  times  with   onr   greatest 
dramatic    soprano,   Mdlle.    Titiens,   as   the 
Iiaroine  ;    Ijet  Deux  Joumiet  was  also  given 
once  (Jnne20,1872),  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
with  a  resnit  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  taste,  is  perhaps  more  discreditable 
than  Borprising,  the  hoose  being  half  empty ; 
bnt  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  mnsic  which 
'  the  old  Florentine  has  left  behind  him  is 
entirely  nsknown  save  to  those  few  earnest 
tnnmciana  who  feel  it  their  dnty  to  acquaint 
themaelvea  with  all  the  great  productions  of 
their  art.     And  yet  Chembini  is  no  merely 
second-rate  composer.     Though  he  cannot  he 
ranked  as  the  equal  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven, 
he  yet  stands  but  one  degree  below  them. 
Of  him,  as  of  Schubert,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  had  within  him  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire. 
In  nobility  of  idea,  in  dramatic  feeling,  in 
finish  of  detail,  in  pnrity  of  style  he  has 
seldom  been  surpassed ;  while  as  a  master 
of  connterpmnt  those  who  are  feimiliar  with 
his  sacred  music  will  admit  that  he  was 
second  only  to  Bach. 

Whence  comes  it  then  that  with  such 
merits  be  should  be  so  little  known,  and, 
except  by  the  ffew,  so  lightly  esteemed  P 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  answer  to 
this  question  may  be  easily  given.  One 
thing  Cherabini  lacked,  and  that  was 
warmth.  His  mnaic  produces  upon  ua  a 
feeling  akin  to  that  with  which  we  look 
upon  a  perfect  specimen  of  antique  statuary ; 
it  ^cites  our  interest  and  admiration,  but 
it  leaves  ns  comparatively  cold.  Ferdinand 
Hilfcr,  in  his  interesting  JEecoiieeiioms  of 
Mendeltsokn,  tells  ns  that  on  one  occasion 
the  latter  made  the  remark  concerning 
Chembini ;  "  What  an  extraordinary  crea- 
ture he  is !  Ton  would  fancy  that  a  man 
could  not  be  agreat  composer  without  senti- 
ment, heart,  feeling,  or  whatever  else  you 
can  it ;  but  I  declare  I  believe  that  Chembini 
makea  everything  out  of  his  head  alone." 
Mendelssohn,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  of  modem  mnsicians,  was 
no  doubt  right  in  his  criticism  ;  and  it  is 
because  so  mnch  of  Chembini's  music  seems 
to  come  from  the  head  rather  than  &om  the 
heart  that  it  appeals  rather  to  the  intellect 
than  to  the  feelings,  and  that  its  great  merits 
an  such  aa  lo  be  more  readily  appreciated 
by  the  scientific  musician  than  by  the  general 
public.  Besides  this,  Cherabini  cannot  be 
called  a  great  melodist.  Tnne  of  a  certain 
kind  abounds  in  all  bis  music,  bnt  one 
seldom  or  never  finds  in  his  works  those 
themes  which  dwell  in  the  memory,  as  in 
the  case  of  Moiart,  Weber,  or   Schubert. 


The  impression  left  by  one  of  his  operas  is 
rather  one  of  general  power,  of  dramatic 
fitness,  and  of  clever  workmanship,  than  of 
melodic  charm. 

Luiei  Carlo  Zanob!  Salvadors  Maria 
Chembini  was  bom  at  Florence  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1760,  his  father,  Bartolomeo  Chem- 
bini, being  at  that  time  mOferiro  al  elnvicem- 
balo,  i.e.,  accompanist  on  the  harpsichord 
at  the  Pei^ia  Theatre  in  that  city.  At  the 
age  of  six  years  he  began  to  study  music 
under  his  &ther,  and  then  under  a  professor 
named  Felioi.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
began  to  compose,  his  first  work  being  a 
mass,  which  has  not  been  published.  At 
the  1^  of  serenteen  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Sarti,  a  great  admirer  of  Pales- 
trina.  To  the  instmctions  received  from 
him  are  donbtleas  to  be  attributed  many  of 
the  peculiar  excellences  of  style  observable 
in  the  masses  and  other  sacred  music,  the 
composition  of  which  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  Chembini's  later  years.  Under  his 
new  master  the  pnpil  made  such  progress 
that  Sarti  soon  employed  him  to  write  the 
secondary  airs  and  recitatives  for  his  own 
operas.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Chembini's 
first  opera,  II  Qttinto  Fabio,  was  produced, 
with  no  great  snccess  however,  and  was 
followed  by  two  others,  Armida  and  Adriano 
in  Siria,  It  is  needless  to  give  the  names 
of  the  many  other  works  produced  at  this 
period  of  his  career,  as  his  style  was  not  yet 
matured,  and  none  of  them,  rank  among  his 
masterpieces.  In  1784  he  was  invited  to 
visit  this  country,  and  he  remained  here 
about  two  years,  composing  during  his  visit 
two  operas,  La  Finta  Frinei^eBia  and  Qivlio 
Sabino,  for  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket. 
The  first  was  favourably  received,  but  the 
second,  according  to  Dr,  Bnmey,  was  mur- 
dered by  a  bad  performance.  Disgusted  with 
its  bilure,  Chembini  went  to  Paris  in  1786, 
and  henceforth  this  city  became  his  home. 

Hitherto  the  composer  had  chiefly  devoted 
himself  to  Italian  opera ;  bnt  in  1 791  he  pro- 
duced his  Lodoitka,  the  first  of  the  series  of 
French  operas  by  which  what  may  be 
termed  the  second  period  of  his  career  was 
distinguished.  It  was  not,  indeed,  actually 
the  fimt  opera  in  French  which  he  had  writ, 
ten,  having  been  preceded  in  1788  by  DSmo- 
phon,  an  nnsnccessful  work ;  but  it  was  in 
Lodoiska  that  Chembini  first  showed  that 
originality  of  style  and  that  power  of 
dramatic  conception  which  are  so  strikingly 
displayed  in  his  later  great  operas  Medea, 
Les  Deux  Joumeee,  and  Fanitka.  The  chief 
impression  produced  by  the  examination  of 
these  scorea  is  one  of  great  power.  In  style 
they  remind  one  more  of  Fidelia  than  of  any 
other  work  ;  indeed  the  influence  of  Chem- 
bini on  Beethoven's  dramatic  style  is  well 
known.  Such  movements,  for  example,  as 
the  trio  "  Gat,  Sohnchen,  gnt,"  or  (niaking 
allowance  for  the  individuahty  of  the  two 
composers),  "  £uch  werdo  Lohn.  "  in  Fidelia 
might  be  inserted  in  the  bcotv^  ot  Lodoiska 
or  Fanitka,  withont  producing  any  startling 
feeling  of  incongruity  apon  those  who  heard 
them  for  the  first  time  in  their  new  con- 
nexion. And  yet  even  Medea  and  Lea  Deux 
Joumiei,  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  two 
greatest  of  Chembioi's  opeias,  will  never 
produce  the  effect  npon  the  pablic  of  Don 
Qiovanni  and  Fidelia,  becanse  of  the  compa- 


rative coldness  of  style  already  mentioned. 
In  Medea,  for  instance,  in  some  respecta  the 
grandest  tragic  opera  ever  written,  the  im< 
pression  produced,  even  in  the  most  dramatic 
parts,  such  for  instance  as  the  magnificent 
dnet  between  Medea  and  Jason  which  closes 
the  first  act,  or  in  the  whole  of  the  stormy  , 

and  passionate  third  act,  is  that  though 
Cherabini  has  nndoubtedly  struck  the  right  ! 

note,  and  has  written  music  most  appro- 
priate and  fully  worthy  of  the  situation,  he 
has  done  so  rather  because  he  nnderstood 
than  becanse  he  felt  it.  Perhaps  this  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  passages  referred 
to  with  such  pieces  as  the  duet    "  Fuggi,  i 

cradele,  fuggi,"  or  the  air  "Or  sai  aa 
I'onore "   in  Don  Giovanni,     Striking   and  ' 

impressive  aa  it  is,  Chembini's  diamatic 
music  does  not  go  to  the  heart  like  Mozart's.  | 

The  differences  between  Chembini  and 
Napoleon  are  probably  too  familiar  to  our 
readers  to  need  more  than  a  passing  word. 
The  composer  was  no  courtier  and  the  general 
no  musician,  and  when  on  one  occasion  the 
latter,  after  hearing  one  of  Chembini's 
operas,  remarked  (as  did  the  Emperor 
Joseph  to  Mozart)  that  it  had  too  much 
accompaniment,  Oherubini  retorted  "Ton 
like  music  which  will  not  distract  you  from 
thinking  about  State  affairs."  When  Chem- 
bini visited  Vienna  in  1805  to  produce  his 
Fanieka,  N^apoleon,  then  £mperar,  came 
there  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  sent 
for  the  composer.  Asking  after  his  last 
opera,  he  received  the  reply,  "  It  would  not 
please  you.  Sire."  "Whynotp"  "Ithas 
too  much  accompaninient !  "  said  Cherabini, 
quoting  Napoleon's  own  words;  and  the 
latter  never  foivave  him.  Fanieka  appears, 
like  Fidelia,  to  have  been  onl^  partiaUy  snc- 
cessfol  on  its  first  production ;  the  great 
political  events  which  were  then  distracting 
£urope  probably  lefl>  the  Viennese  but  little 
in  the  mood  to  appreciate  music.  In  any 
case,  Chembini  shortly  afterwards  broke  bis 
engagement  and  returned  to  Paris,  where 
for  about  two  years  he  almost  abandoned 
composition,  producing  only  a  few  small  and 
unimportant  pieces. 

A  mere  accident  seems  to  have  led  him 
back  to  his  art.  In  1808  he  set  ont,  accom- 
panied by  his  pnpil  Anber,  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend  the  Prince  of  Chimay,  at  his  country 
seat  in  Belgium ;  and,  while  staying  there, 
a  little  musical  society  in  the  village  of 
Chimay  ventured  to  send  a  deputation  to 
him  asking  him  to  write  them  a  mass  for 
St.  Cecilia^s  I>ay,  which  was  approaching. 
To  this  apparently  trivial  circumstance  is 
owing  not  merely  Chembini's  great  mass  for 
three  voices  in  F,  but  the  turning  of  his 
powers  in  a  new  direction,  in  which  he  was 
to  achieve  greater  triumphs  than  he  had 
ever  done  by  his  dramatic  music.  Hence- 
forth, though  he  did  not  cease  altc^ether  to 
write  for  the  theatre — his  operas  Let  Ahen- 
eerragee  and  Ali  Baba  and  a  few  smaller 
pieces  being  written  subsequently  to  this 
aat«— -he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  sacred 
music ;  and  few  will  dispute  the  statement 
that  it  is  his  masses  and  requiems  which 
constitute  the  most  striking  monuments  of 
his  genius.  In  these  we  see  the  foil  results 
of  the  severe  scholastic  training  which  he 
had  received  under  Sarti,  Bis  mastery  of 
counterpoint  and  fugue  shows  itself  on  every 
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page ;  he  seems  to  unite  the  tedmical  skill 
of  Bach  with  the  harmonic  freedom  of 
Beethoven  ;  aod  prohably  no  finer  examples 
of  tike  art  oelmtdi  artem  are  to  be  found  in 
the  range  of  mosical  literature  than  anoh 
xnoTements  as  the  "Qaam  olim  Abrahae" 
in  his  first  Beqniem,  or  the  magnificent 
donble  fngne  "  Cum  sancto  apiritn  "  in  the 
great  mass  in  D  minor.  ^ay,  more,  the 
very  qualities  which  are  felt  as  shortcomings 
in  his  operas  become  almost  merits  in  lus 
maaaes ;  the  etatneBqne  coldness  and  reserve, 
the  severe  simplicity  of  style  to  be  foond 
in  much  of  his  sacred  mnaic,  seem  admir- 
ably in  keeping  with  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  almost  appear  suggestive  at 
times  of  the  gothic  aisles  of  a  cathedral. 
Nowhere  in  Cheruhini's  masses  do  we  find 
anch  trivial,  or  sometimes  even  frivolous, 
movements  as  are  to  be  met  with  (with 
all  respect  be  it  said)  in  Haydn,  or  even 
oocasionally  in  Mozart ;  all  is  dignified  and 
stately,  and  in  his  most  jubilant  work, 
the  great  Corooiation  Mass  in  A,  we  never 
lose  the  impression  that  it  is  sacred  nmsic 
to  which  we  are  listening.  And  how  is  it 
posaible  to  speak  adequately  of  his  two 
Beqniems  ?  Neither  of  them  suffers  by 
comparison  with  the  immortal  masterpiece 
of  Mozart.  True  Cherahini  nowhere  ap- 
proaches the  seraphic  beanty,  the  ideal 
tenderness  of  Mozart's  "  B«cordare,"  or  of 
lus  wonderful  cadence  on  the  words  "  Cnm 
viz  jnstns  sLt  secnras ;  "  bnt  if  inferior  from 
an  abstract  point  of  view,  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  Chembini's  two  services  even  sape- 
rior  as  faneral  musio.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit an  analysis  and  comparison  of  the 
respective  works,  or  it  would  he  easy  to  give 
reasons  for  this  opinion.  The  comparative 
neglect  which  these  two  great  works  have 
experienced  may  be  accounted  for  first  by 
the  fiact  that  their  composer  is  so  mnon 
lees  known  and  popular  than  Mozart,  and 
secondly  by  the  form  of  the  works  them- 
srives.  Neither  contains  anysolo  parts,  and 
thna  Qnr  pnblic,  which  is  mostly  attracted 
by  singers  rather  than  by  music,  has  no 
opportunity  in  them  of  hearing  any  of  its 
favourites.  Besides  this,  the  second  Beqnicm 
(that  in  D  minor)  is  written  for  male  chorus 
only,  and  male-Toioe  choral  societies,  thongh 
common  enongh  in  Oermany,  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  this  ooaniry. 

On  the  fall  of  JSTapoleou  and  the  restora. 
tion  of  the  Bonrhone,  fortune  at  last  smiled 
npon  Cherubini.  In  1816  he  was  appointed 
maitre  do  cht^lle  to  Lonis  XVm.,  and  in 
1822  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
Bervat<Hre.  When  the  celebrated  Soci^t^  dee 
Concerts  dn  Conservatoire,  which  under  its 
conductor  Habeneck  obtained  a  European 
reputation,  was  efltabhshed  in  182S,  Chem- 
bini  was  named  president.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  later  worics  were  his  opera 
Ali  Baba,  written  in  1833,  and  his  second 
Reqniem,  which  dates  from  1836,  the  com- 
poser being  then  in  his  sevenf^-sizth  year. 
He  died  on  Abrch  15,  134-2,  at  the  ^e  of 
eighty-one. 

Chembini's  persona!  character  seems  to 
have  been  snch  as  to  command  respect  and 
esteem  rather  than  love.  Thongh  kind  at 
heart,  he  was  bmsqne  and  stem  in  manner, 
and  many  amasing  anecdotes  illustrating 
this  are  given  in  the  volume  before  as.   Oar 


notice  has  already  extended  to  snch  a  length 
that  we  can  only  quote  one — 

Halfivy  onoB  took  Cienihini  to  hear  one  of 
his  operas.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  he  (wked 
'  is  master  how  he  liked  it.  Cherubini  made  no 
iply.  At  the  end  of  th»  second  act  Kal^vy  re- 
peated the  question.  Again  no  snawer.  '  A' out 
ue  me  rfipondei  point,'  eaxlaimed  IlfiWvy.  '  Que 
vous  r^pondre  ?  lephed  the  inexoroble  maestro, 
'  voici  deux  heures  que  rous  ne  me  ditcs  rien ' " 
(p.  270). 

A  few  words  will  suffice  in  notice  of  Mr. 
Bellasis'  book.  It  contiiins  a  lar^  quan- 
tity of  interesting  materials,  with  a  very 
CEusual  proportion  of  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  others.  Speaking  roughly  we 
shonld  conjecture  that  at  least  half  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  extracts.  We  arc  far 
from  objecting  to  this,  hecausi:  the  original 
critical  matter  is  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Bellasis  gives  us  analyses  of 
the  principal  operas  and  masses,  dealing 
larg^ely  in  generalities,  the  style  of  which 
will  be  Bnfficiontly  clear  from  the  following 
extract,  referring  to  the  Mass  in  D  minor  :— 

"  The  Agnus  Dei  begins  with  a  triumphant  in- 
strumeutal  strAin^but  the  beautiful  replies  between 
the  voices  are  full  of  the  most  mournful  pathos ; 
the  words  eipreaeing  thoug-hts  both  of  joy  and 
Borrow.  At  the  word  '  miaerera '  the  voices  glide 
away  one  after  the  other  in  imitation  down  the 
scale,  suggestii^  the  ides  of  a  unuer's  fear  in  the 
prseenee  of  his  Qod,  the  whole  pert '  closing  with 
a  paasage  most  eipreesive  of  earnest  supplieittion  " 
(pp.  20S-4). 

There  are  also  various  inaccuracies  in  the 
work,  such  for  instance  as  the  constant 
printing  of  "  Gliiek "  for  "  Glnck,"  and 
"  Pinini  and  Zacchini  "  (p.  45)  for  "  Piccini 
and  Sacchini."  Mr.  Bellasis'  French  also 
does  not  seem  always  fanltleas,  judging 
from  his  translation  of  a  passage  in  Ber- 
lioz's Mevutires  given  on  pag^e  !il5,  where 
"j'etaifl  loin  do  m'en  douter"  is  rendered 
"I  waa  fer  from  doubting  it,"  instead  of  "  I 
was  far  from  suspecting  it,"  thus  giving 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  sense  intended. 
Nevertheless,  in  default  of  a  bettor,  we 
welcome  this  book,  as  giving  (so  far  as  we 
know)  the  only  fnll  and  complete  account 
of  Cheruhint  in  our  language.  To  musi- 
cians the  most  useful  part  of  the  work  wilt  be 
the  catalogue,  given  at  the  end,  of  all  the  com- 
poser's works,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  founded  mainly  on  the  catalogue 
prepared  by  Cherubini  himself.  The  book 
also  contains  what  is  frequently  wanting  in 
works  of  its  class,  a  very  complete  index. 
Ebenezee  Pbout. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 
Thb  chief  event  of  musical  interest  on  the  Con- 
tinent at  present  is  the  gmnd  orchaatrsl  rehearsal 
now  going  on  at  Bsyreuth  of  Wagner's  great 
Nibeluneen  music.  A  correspondent  of  the 
JIfunfailucAM    WochaJ^aU    writes    on    the    7tb 

"Ultingoldt-aA  l?aU»r«  have  been  alNodydone; 
to-day  comes  Biegfriad.  The  reheanals  are  now 
anau^Ml  as  foUova  ;  io  the  momicig  a  reheaisal  for 
orchestra  aloiu  (one  act  at  each  rehesrHal) ;  in  the 
aftamoon  tho  aama  act  with  the  sjngera  also.  Some 
ports  already  go  quite  well  (for  insUiDce  the  'Fener- 
zaaber '  yestorday),  althongh  iro  cannot  yet  speak  of 
giM,  reflnemeot.  The  part  of  Sisgmaiid,  daelined  by 
Nianann,  i«  now  sung  by  Vogl,  wbo  takss  tha  Lose 
also.  That  the  total  impression  prodnc«d  by  the 
wodL,  in  spite  of  a  hero-aad-there  imperfect  perform- 
ance, if  grand  I  need  not  lell  jdo,    Betz  (Wotan) 


sang ycaterdny  in  the  Wal/iiire  like  a  god;  nmhing 
like  it  has  over  been  heard.     Yesterday  the  scene  ibs 
set  for  the  second  act   of  the    Waliire;  it  isrtallT     i 
splendid."  ' 

It  is  stated  that  tha  first  novelty  this  wintetu 
the  Royal  Open,  Berlin,  will  be  AS's^jner's  Tn^m 
and  Isolde.  General  Intendant  von  lliilsen  hw 
inrited  Wagner  to  direct  the  first  perfonuance  m 
person,  and  the  composer  is  not  diainchued  to 
accept  the  inritation.  Other  novelties  in  contan- 
platvon  for  next  season  are  Goldmark's  Aosijn 
von  Saia  and  Ignaz  Briill's  Dai  goidene  Ertui. 

RuBmsTEiH's  Malikttbaer  and  Verdi's  Ai^a  at 
in  preparation  at  the  opera  in  Prague. 

The  Mutilailuehes  Wochetihlntt  states  that  M 
Gounod  is  at  work  upon  a  new  prand  opera  enij. 
tied  Jane  Gray,  which  is  intended  for  the  opeuiii; 
of  Mr.  Mapleson's  new  opera-house  on  the  Ihuuei 
Embankment. 

Vbbbi's  Stguiem  is  shortly  to  be  produnj 
at  the  Stadttheater  at  HambuTy.  The  same  com- 
poaer'e  Aida  is  also  being  studied. 

tl.  BoucHBROir,  the  director  of  the  mu.<ic  si 
Milan  Oatbedral,  proposes  to  publish  the  catalog 
of  all  the  music  preserved  in  the  archives  of  tlu 
cathedral.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  introduction  U 
the  musical  history  of  the  metropolitan  churcli  li 
Milan,  which  well  deserves  to  be  written,  us  llal 
of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  has  been  by  M.  FrancoM 
Ceffi.  Documents  are  not  wanting,  and  the  mmi 
compoaitions  of  the  masters  who,  since  FranrbiK 
Osforio,  have  directed  the  music  in  Milan  Cute- 
dial  are  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  (as  leguiht 
CODsidemble  number)  Irom  their  intriu^c  omsictl 
value,  of  considerable  interest.  At  Milan  tbec 
masters  have  been  nearly  all  Italians,  while  in  tiu 
larger  number  of  the  other  musical  towni  of  the 
peninsula  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oentariea 
similar  posts  were  mostly  held  by  Flemiiif7< 
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LITERATURE. 

HBXOISS  or   OBBEBAL 

Jtimoin   of  General    WiUiam   T,    Bkannan. 

Bj  Hinudf.     In   Two  VolamoB.     (Loil. 

doD :  H«DT7  S.  King  &  Co.,  1675.) 
It  was  a  bold  thing  to  write  this  book,  for 
General  SbeniMn  does  not  heiitote  to  ez- 
jnesB  hs  opinionB  freely  aboat  living  men. 
Mid  as  aoldiers  are  proTerbiallj  senBitiTe  to 
criticisin,  we  mnst  suppose  that  bo  ont- 
spokeo  a  nanatire  has  created  a  consider- 
able B«nBatioD  in  America ;  bnt  the  absence 
of  Betf-laadBtioii  and  the  natural  honeaty  of 
tha  writer,  apparent  in  every  pag«,  may 
go  &r  to  soften  the  irritation  which  such 
iriaiti-speakiiig  might  otherwise  excite.  In 
mdii^  this  book,  we  may  remark  by 
the  way,  one  cannot  but  he  forcibly  strack 
with  the  differences  of  speech  whieh  are 
gradually  rising  up  in  the  United  States, 
uid  which  as  years  go  on  mnst  make  the 
Amarican  langnage  a  separata  tongne ;  the 
niting  of  this  book  has  a  more  distinct 
accent  than  uiything  we  erer  heard  apokea. 
Another  notable  thing  bronght  out  by  the 
miratiye,  is  the  really  repnbuoan  simplicity 
which  appears  to  have  distingnidied  the 
mode  of  living  of  the  leading  American 
genei&Is  dnring  the  war.  With  na  a  man 
might  riae  from  the  nuiks,  bnt  if  he  became 
a  general  commanding  in  the  field,  we 
iiboTild  eonaider  him  a  very  great  personage 
off  datj  aa  well  as  on,  and  he  would  be  anr- 
nnmded  even  on  service  with  an  atmosphere 
of  etiquette  and  ceremony.  Bnt  Gweral 
Sherman,  whether  alone,  or  when  hia  wife 
and  children  came  down  to  see  him.  during 
a  pmtao  in  the  campaign,  seems  to  have 
Ifrcd  with  almost  aa  great  simplicity  as  any 
sabordinate  officer. 

The  story  of  General  ShermMi'a  life  also 
iDnatrates  the  enormons  advantages  ofihred 
by  the  expansivenesB  of  American  life  for 
getting  on  in  the  worid,  in  the  ready 
(^lening  ofibred  for  leaving  one  profession 
utd  taking  np  another.  Educated  at 
West  Point,  and  gazetted  to  the  artillery 
■omewhat  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  Sher- 
man was  stationed  in  California  daring  the 
Mexican  war,  and  thus  lost  the  only  oppor- 
tunity which  it  seemed  likely  an  AJnencan 
uldier  wonld  have  of  seeing  service.  He 
took  an  aetivs  share,  however,  in  the  first 
occupation  of  California  dnring  the  exciting 
times  of  the  first  gold  discoveries,  and  when 
^  most  difficult  duty  of  officers  was  to 
pvrant  their  men  &om  deserting.  Finding 
no  prospect  of  a  career  in  the  army,  and 
grnib  difficulty  in  maintaining  himself  on  his 
}Kf,    eepeci^y    with     Califomian    prioes. 


Sherman  retired  and  embarked  in  boeiness, 
fint  ae  a  banker-,  then  as  a  Itwryer,  and 
eventual^  re-engaged  in  pnblic  employment, 
as  9nperintend«nt  of  the  LoniaiaBa  State 
Academy  of  Learning  and  Military  Academy, 
a  sort  of  public  school  nnder  State  patronage 
and  guati  military  organisation,  bnt  a{)pa~ 
rently  a  sel£-BnppmHaag  private  speculation, 
like  most  of  our  own  public  schools.  Here 
tha  war  found  him  ;  Sherman  had  no  ben,' 
tation  in  throwing  in  his  lot  on  the  wde 
of  the  XJniou  ;  nor  indeed  had  he  any  closer 
than  his  official  connexion  with  the  South, 
and  he  resigned  hia  appointment  nnder  cir- 
oumstances  which  show  that  be  must  have 
gained  the  warm  respect  of  the  governing 
men  of  Louisiana.  He  was  soon  f^ter  to  be 
opposed  to  his  own  pupils.  Shermaa's  fint 
intention  was  to  remain  quietly  in  the  em- 
ployment he  had  obtained  as  manager 
of  a  railroad  company  at  St.  Louis,  and 
he  gave  offence  at  Washington  by  refoaiog 
the  chief  clerkship  of  the  War  Department 
which  was  offered  him  ;  but  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederates,  and 
when  war  became  inevitable,  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  Government,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  colonel,  and  soon  a  brigadier' 
general  of  volunteers ;  previously  to  which 
latter  promotion,  however,  he  had  takoi 
part  in  the  battle  of  Bull's  Bun,  in  command 
of  a  brigade. 

"  Oeneral  M'Bowell  fuid  returned  his  head- 
quarteie  at  the  Arlington  House,  and  was  buaily 
engaged  in  rsBtoring  order  to  his  am^.  ..." 
were  all  traubling  leat  we  should  ba  hald 
BonaUj  accountable  for  the  disaatroua  result  o: 
battle.  Qeneral  M'Olellau  had  been  aummoued 
irom  the  West  to  Waahingtou,  and  changes  ii 
Bubordiuste  commauds  were  annouucea  abncist 
daily.  I  remember,  as  a  group  of  officeis  were 
talking  in  the  large  room  of  the  Arlingtan  House, 
need  aa  the  adjutaat-geneiai'e  otBce,  one  evening, 
gome  youi^  omcw  came  in  with  a  lut  of  the  new 
briga<Uers  just  announced  at  tha  War  Department, 
which  embraced  the  names  of  Heintielman,  Kejea, 
Fianklin,  Andrew  Porter,  W.  T,  Shennan,  and 
otheii,  who  had  been  colouela  in  tha  battJe,  and 
all  of  whom  bad  shared  the  common  stampede. 
Of  course,  we  diBC3«dited  the  truth  of  the  list; 
and  Heintzelman  broke  out  in  his   usual  voice, 

'By ,  it'salla  lial  Every  mother's  son  of  you 

wiU  be  cashiered.'  We  all  felt  ha  was  right, 
hut,  nevertheleBB,  it  was  true ;  aud  we  were  all 
aunouuced  in  general  orden  aa  brigadier-gen  eiala 
of  volimteers  [i.  181]." 

Sherman  soon  left  the  eastern  armies, 
being  appointed  to  the  army  of  the  Cnmber- 
land  under  the  orders  of  an  old  firiend,  and 
maldng  it  an  especial  condition  that  he 
Bhonid  be  employed  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  Bnt  his  senior  soon  broke 
down  under  what  Sherman  calls  "the 
mentel  torture"  of  his  command,  to  whioh 
the  latter  succeeded ;  and  at  this  point  of 
his  narrative  he  discuBses  calmly  the  account 
of  his  own  insanity,  of  which  the  local 
papers  were  f^U,  and  his  book  gives  a  clearer 
piotnre  than  we  have  ever  seen  presented 
before,  of  the  difficulties  and  worry  that 
beset  the  generals  who  had  to  ot^anise  the 
annies  raised  in  that  part  of  tha  country, 
amid  a  population  partly  hostile,  and  while 
the  Washington  Government  was  acting 
with  feeble  uncertain  movement,  still  failing 
to  realise  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encouBtered  and  of  the  measures  needed  to 
overcome  tbsm.     ilventoally,  however,  as 


we  know,  a  huge  army,  or  rather  congeries 
of  anmes,  was  raised  in  the  West  and  placed 
under  the  commuid  of  Grant ;  Sherman, 
whose  rise  in  public  estimation  was  slow 
but  steady,  being  advanced  &om  the  chai^ 
of  a  division  to  that  of  an  army  corps,  and 
eventually  to  that  of  a  separate  army. 
It  was  with  these  armies,  too,  as  we  know, 
that  the  Washington  Government  firBt  began 
to  make  head  against  the  Confederacy,  till 
finally  Sherman's  Guccesses  made  him,  next 
to  Gnitt,  the  foremost  man  in  America. 

It  wonld  be  impossible,  in  this  place,  to 
diacuss  the  strategic  or  tactical  aspect  of  the 
protracted  campaigns  in  which  the  author 
was  engaged  ;  nor  is  that  the  view  presented 
in  these  volumes,  which  are  strictly  what 
they  fov  styled,  personal  memoirs.  Indeed, 
to  follow  intelhgently  the  narrative  hero 
given  involves  on  the  reader's  part  a  con> 
eiderable  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
evente  described.  Nor  do  they  solve  tha 
problem  which  mnst  present  itself  to  every 
student  of  military  hiBtery,  namely,  what 
were  the  relative  qualities  of  the  armies 
which  fought  in  this  war,  aa  compared  with 
the  standard  of  military  efficiency  aimed  at 
among  European  States  ?  Judged  by  the 
powers  of  marching  displayed,  and  the  toils 
undergone  in  the  way  of  military  works,  as 
for  example  at  Vickaburg,  the  quality  of  the 
troops  would  seem  to  be  very  high,  and  they 
took  their  punishment  well,  suffering  losses 
in  the  ntunerouB  pitohed  battles  of  the  war, 
which  it  might  he  thought  would  have  dia- 
organieed  even  a  bettor  disciplined  army. 
And  yet  the  fhctthat  the  Northern  troops  wera 
never  succesafol  except  when  they  had  thead- 
vantage  of  greatly  superior  numbers,  and  that 
they  so  frequently  suffered  defeat  when  the 
odds  were  enormously  in  their  favour,  is  alto- 
gether contrary  to  the  traditions  of  Enropeui 
wartare,  the  experience  in  which  goes  all  to 
show  that  no  d^ree  of  valour  and  discipline 
will  suffice  to  make  up  for  great  inferiority 
of  numbers,  if  the  other  side  oonsiate  a£ 
reasonably  good  troops.  And  the  necessaiT- 
inference  Beems  to  be  that  the  American 
annies  on  both  sides  never  succeeded 
thronghont  the  war  in  overtaking  the  oonfn. 
sion  and  difficulty  with  whioh  they  started, 
in  having  to  improvise  everything.  Officers 
rose  to  high  command  without  ever  having 
mastered  the  duties  of  subordinates,  and 
thus  the  first  elements  of  discipline,  the  self- 
respect  arising  when  each  man  knows  his 
place  and  his  wotk  in  the  ofBcial  chain, 
mast  have  been  wanting.  But,  by  general 
testimony,  the  beat  disciplined  and  most 
efficient  force  in  the  Union  was  the  army 
which,  nnder  Sherman's  command,  marched 
through  the  South,  and  proved  such  a  potent 
instrument  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war. 
This  most  have  been  reaUy  an  army  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  wherein  general 
and  soldiers  r^arded  each  other  with  mn- 
tnal  respect. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in 
this  great  war,  after  ite  magnitude,  and  the 
stubbornness  with  whioh  it  was  fought  out, 
was  the  political  moderation  which  diatin- 
gnished  the  victorious  leaders  ;  the  absence 
of  any  nnneceesaiy  cruelty  or  severity  in  the 
time  of  triomph.  No  one  set  a  more  ad- 
mirable exam^ue  in  this  respect  than  Sher- 
man,   Hia  homanity  is  as  marked  aa  hia 
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sagacity,  and  we  may  add  aa  his  modesty. 
These  memoirs  are  brimfal  of  illaBtratioiiB 
on  this  liead.  He  was  thought  an  alarmist 
tuid  -iDBane,  becaoBe  he  reported  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  ww  that  200,000  men 
would  be  needed  to  pnt  down  the  rebellion, 
aa  he  styled  it,  in  the  west;  at  a  later  period 
it  was  hie  office  to  moderate  the  exceesive 
zeal  and  vigour  of  the  triumphant  Ck>vem- 
ment  of  Washington, 

Very  charactoriatic  is  bis  advice  to  the 
editor  of  a  Memphis  newspaper,  when  his 
headquarters  were  at  that  city  in  1862  : — 

"Use  your  influence  to  re-establJBh  system, 
order,  )cavernmeut.  .  ,  .  If  I  find  the  press  of 
Memphis  actuated  by  high  principle  and  a  sole 
devotion  to  their  country,  I  will  be  their  beet 
friend  1  but  if  I  find  them  peieonal,  abuaive,  deal- 
inf;  in  innueudoesandhintaat  a  blind  venture,  and 
looliing'  to  their  own  selfish  aggrandisement  and 
&me,  then  Ihey  had  better  look  outj  for  I  regard 
such  persons  as  greater  eneiuiea  to  their  country 
and  to  mankind  than  the  men  who,  from  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  State  pride,  hare  taken  up  muskete, 
and  figrlit  ns  ebuut  as  hard  as  we  care  about.  In 
haste,  but  in  kindneas,  yours,  etc."  (i.  270). 

Very  shrewd,  too,  is  the  analyais  of  the 
different  clnsses  which  made  up  the  inhabit- 
anls  of  tbo  Southern  States  (i.  336) : — 

"  First,  the  large  planters.  .  ,  .  I  know  we  can 
manage  this  cla^s,  but  only  by  action.  .  .  .  No- 
tliinp-  but  the  logic  of  events  touches  their  under- 
Btandiu)f.  ...  If  our  country  wtre  like  Europe, 
crowded  with  people,  I  would  eay  it  would  be 
easier  to  replace  this  claea  than  to  reconstruct  it, 
subordinate  to  the  policy  of  the  nation  ;  but,  ae 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  better  to  allow  the 
pUnters,  with  individual  exceptions,  gradually  to 
recover  their  plantations  .  .  - .  and  to  a^pt 
themselves  to  ttie  new  order  of  things." 

Second,  the  snaall  farmers,  mechanics, 
Ac.,  who  were  essentially  tired  of  the  war, 
andwonld  shirk: back  home  if  they  could. 
Third,  the  Union- men  of  the  South,  who 
give  no  asaistauce  or  infurmatioo,  and  are 
loudest  in  their  complaints  at  the  smallest 
esceases  of  the  soldiers  : — 

"  Fourth,  the  young  blood  of  the  South ; 
eoDB  of  planters,  lawj'era  about  towns,  good 
billiard-plnyers  and  sportemen,  men  who  never 
did  work  and  never  will.  War  suits  them,  and 
the  rascals  are  brave  fine  riders,  bold  to  rashness, 
and  dungerouB  Bubjecta  in  every  flense.  They 
care  not  a  sou  for  niggers,  land,  or  anything. 
They  hate  Yankees  per  te,  and  don't  bother  their 
brains  about  the  past,  present,  or  future.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  Ini^r  class  than  most  men  suppose,  and 
they  are  the  most  dangerous  set  of  men  that  this 
war  has  turned  loose  upon  the  world.  They  are 
bplendid  riders,  first-rate  shots,  and  utterly  reck- 
less. Stewart,  John  Morgan,  Forrest,  and  Jack- 
son, are  the  types  and  leaders  of  this  class. 
These  men  must  all  be  billed  or  employed  by  us 
before  we  can  hope  for  peace.  .  .  ." 

When  the  Confederate  cause  was  crushed, 
tlie  [jenerals  not  nnnaturaily  took  a  mon 
generous  view  of  the  situation  than  the 
civil  government,  and  the  terms  which 
Gmnt  raad«  with  Lee,  and  Sherman  with 
Johnston,  wore  repudiated  by  the  President 
and  the  ^V'ur  Department.  Sherman  had 
proposed  to  g-aarantee  aceneral  amnesty  ou 
condition  of  the  dialiandment  of  the  Confe- 
derate army,  whereas  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  wonld  authorise  was 
.ttiat  tlio  disbanded  soltiiera  should  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's disallowance  of  the  conditionB  offered 


by  Gleneral  Sherman  to  the  Confederates, 
and  his  orders  that  hoBtilitaes  should  be 
pressed  against  them  to  the  utmost,  were 
pnblicly  notified  iu  a  way  most  hnmiliating 
to  that  officer,  especially  when  the  splendid 
serrices  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  conn- 
try  are  considered,  and  Sherman's  brilliant 
campaigns  came  toan  end  underasort  of  slur, 
&om  which,  however,  be  has  long  siuoe  been 
cleared  in  the  estimation  of  both  Europe  and 
America. 

There  were  those  among  ns,  at  the  time 
of  the  great  civil  war,  who  hoped  that  it 
would  end  in  the  independence  of  the  South, 
not  BO  mnch  from  sympathy  for  that  side, 
as  from  the  belief  that  in  the  spectacle  of  two 
rival  nations  in  the  West  facing  each  other 
across  eevoral  thonsand  miles  of  border,  there 
wonld  be  found  a  guarantee  for  the  continued 
independence,  if  not  the  political  supremacy, 
of  England. .  Those  who  are  still  in  that 
way  of  thinking  roust  surely,  wo  may  hope, 
be  few.  Whatover  may  have  been  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel  iu  the  first  place,  the 
final  issue  of  the  war  has  beon  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  When  we  look  at  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  see  how  one  great  war  becomes 
merely  the  forerunner  of  another  to  be  still 
more  momentous  and  destmctive ;  bow  we 
seem  to  be  getting  forther  and  further  from 
the  chance  of  peace,  as  whole  nations  are 
taken  away  from  the  work  of  life  to  be  used 
in  the  work  of  death,  and  the  neatest  way 
of  killing  our  fellow- creatures  oocnpies 
every  day  more  and  more  attention :  one 
might  despair  for  the  fiitnre  of  humanity  if 
we  conld  not  ttim  to  the  opposite  picture 
presented  by  the  western  world.  There,  at 
any  rate,  we  have  an  instance  where  a  cruel 
war  has  yet  led  to  a  lasting  peace ;  and  in 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  continent  peopled 
by  an  undivided  nation,  which  has  had  the 
firmness  and  fortitude  to  pnt  down  internal 
dissensions  at  any  cost,  we  have  sarely  a 
political  condition  which  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  that  presented  by  Europe,  where 
the  different  nations,  all  armed  to  the  teeth, 
are  only  waiting  for  the  chances  of  fortune 
to  be  on  their  side  to  fly  at  each  others' 
throats.  The  condition  of  the  United  Stot«B 
shows  happily  that  this  degraded  condition 
is  not  an  essential  condition  of  humanity. 
And  men  like  Sherman,  who  gave  up  their 
peaceful  occupations  in  sobemeBS  and  sor- 
row, and  took  to  war  in  order  to  make  war 
impossible  in  their  country  for  the  future, 
are  patriots  in  the  truest  and  most  noble 
sense.  G.  Cuesnet. 


Jtisiien  in,  der  AeiatiBclten  Tiirkei.  Von 
Julius  Seiff,  Civil-Ingenieur.  (Leipzig: 
Hinricbs,  1875.) 
M.  Seiff's  account  of  his  travels  in  some  of 
tho  less  freqnented  portions  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Jliaor  belongs  to  a  class  of  books  far 
more  common  in  Germany  than  in  England. 
Painstaking,  observant,  and  intelligent,  he 
evidently  noted  down  with  minnta  diligence 
all  that  he  saw,  and  has  given  the  result  of 
his  observations  faithfully  to  the  world, 
without  any  attempt  to  dross  them  up  in  the 
style  required,  or  supposed  to  be  required, 
in  this  country  by  the  ordinary  class  of  cir- 
culating-library readers.  But  every  such 
record    of    the   impressions  of  a  traveller 


through  countries  still  little  frequented,  and 
as  yet  &ee  &om  the  irruption  of  the  ordi. 
nary  tourist,  has  a  sterling  value,  and  will 
always  add  something  to  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  districfB  abounding  iu  iuterast 
of  every  kind. 

With  regard  to  Asia  Minor,  indeed,  tbe 
work  of  11.  Seiff  has  lost  the  attraction  dF 
novelty  to  the  English  reader  from  his  bavicg 
been  forestalled  by  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr. 
Davis,  whose  book  we  reviewed  a  few  moiitis 
ago.  The  two  made  the  whole  tourthroigli 
the  8outb-west«rn  provinces  of  AnaleHi 
together,  and  hence  we  cannot  estpect  to  fiui 
much  in  the  observations  of  the  one  that 
had  not  already  found  expression  in  llw 
pages  of  the  other.  Probably,  however,  there 
are  but  few  readers  of  English  books  of 
travel  in  Germany,  as  we  know  that  then 
are  very  few  readers  of  German  travels  in 
England.  There  is,  therefore,  little  donbt 
that  there  was  room  for  both ;  and  that  the 
persons  who  will  suffer  by  having  to  trawl 
a  second  time  over  the  track  so  recenllj' 
traversed  will  be  too  few  to  require  mndi 
consideration. 

A  portion  also  of  M.  Self's  traveU  in 
Syria  lay  through  scenes  and  places  that, 
though  not  so  thoronghly  hackneyed  as 
Palestine  and  the  adjoining  coasts,  are  yet 
so  familiar  to  the  English  reader  that  be 
wdl  be  apt  to  he  impatient  at  the  imnnt«- 
ness  of  detoil  with  which  they  are  deecribei 
by  our  author.  The  temples  of  Baalbek, 
and  the  porticoes  of  Palmyra,  have  been  m 
ol^n  visited  .and  so  often  described  bf 
English  tourists  within  the  last  forty  yean 
that  it  is  difficult  to  add  anything  nen  to 
the  impressions  we  already  possess ;  "tile 
travellers  would  do  well  to  remember  thai 
no  amount  of  verbal  delineation  will  e'W 
impress  on  the  minds  of  their  readers  ^uM 
vivid  pictures  which  they  have  themselvei 
carried  away  from  the  reality. 

His  journey  through  Northern  Syris, 
from  Horns  to  Aleppo,  and  thence  by  Antiocn 
to  Alezandretta,  is  much  more  iuterestingi 
as  the  line  of  ronto  ia  one  that  is  rarely  K'- 
lowed;  and  though  none  of  the  localitw 
visited  are  altogether  undescribed,  we  h»« 
no  donbt  that  bis  descriptions  of  many « 
them  will  be  practically  new  to  the  gre»te 
part  of  his  readers.  Amoug  these  the  strik- 
ing rains  at  El  Borah  especially  attract^ 
hiB  attention,  from  their  .presenting  w» 
unique  spectacle  of  the  remains  of  ft  l»rp 
town,  of  massive  and  solid  construction,  mo 
in  a  state  of  preservation  almost  equal  to 
those  of  Pompeii,  but  of  which  the  hiaWiJ 
and  even  the  very  name  are  totally  unkuoira. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  from  then-  style 
of  construction  they  may  be  referred  to  the 
period  from  the  fifth  to  the  touth  centary. 
and  that  the  presence  of  two  chorcMS 
unequivocally  assigns  them  to  a  Cnristia 
people.  It  is  probable  that  they,  iu  common 
with  the  intoresting  ecclesiaaticai  remains 
at  Kalat  Siman,  which  were  also  visited  ty 
M.  Seiff  on  his  way  from  Aleppo  to  ^^• 
were  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  aftf  tw 
first  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Syria  "  tw 
seventh  century,  and  have  remained  ■ 
touched  ever  since.  Many  similar  gw«'P' 
of  ruins.  thot4;h  of  less  importance,  are""^ 
with  throughout  the  mountain  cooutry 
Northern  Syria,  and ." '"  ^^"^^  drearr  »"• 
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tade  produce  an.  impresaioii  of  mdescribable 
iDelaocholf." 

M,  Soiff  was  destined  to  cany  away  a 
BtQl  more  melancholy  impression,  from  being 
almost  an  eye-witness  of  one  of  those  great 
natural  calamitiee  that  have  in  all  ages  been 
the  sconrge  of  Northern  Syria.  On  his 
roate  from  Aleppo  to  Antioch  he  reoeired 
iutelli^nce  that  the  latter  ci<y  had  been 
"almost  ntterly  destroyed"    by  an   earth- 

n'  e  the  day  before  (March  S,  1872). 
t  damage  had  been  _  done  b^  the  same 
Bhock  a.t  Aleppo,  while  the  travellers,  who 
were  making  a  dStour  throngh  the  moiintains, 
had  felt  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  intelli- 
gmce,  as  nsaol,  proTed  to  be  somewhat  over- 
chuged,  and  thongb  a  largo  part  of  the 
town  l&y  in  ruins,  and  thousands  of  the 
Bnfortonate  inhabitants  were  deprived  of 
bouse  and  home,  while  hundreds  had  perished 
in  the  catastrophe,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mosqaes,  ojid  even  the  tall,  slender  minarets 
rose  over  the  masses  of  confosed  mbbish, 
which  hod  once  been  walls  and  boases, 
eiect,  if  Dot  nninjored — a  cironmetanoe  &om 
which  M.  Seiff  justly  drew  the  conclasion 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  ordinary 
houses  hoid  crumbled  into  shapeless  heaps  of 
dsbrit  «u  doe  not  so  much  to  the  violence 
of  the  shocks  as  to  the  wretched  oonetruction 
of  the  dwellings  themselres. 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  state  of 
society  in  these  countries  that  the  lawless 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbonring  mountains 
immediately  descended  upon  the  unhappy 
city  to  plunder  whatever  they  conid  gather 
amid  the  raiils.  "It  is  not  here,  as  with  yon 
in  Baropo,"  observed  the  Kaimakan  to  iS.. 
SaSff  "  where,  in  tiie  case  of  similar  calami- 
tiea,  collections  ore  mode  to  relieve  the  an. 
fortonate  sofierers.  Here,  their  neighbours 
only  seek  to  plunder  them  of  what  little  is 
1^  to  them."  The  EJiimakan,  however, 
seems  to  have  exercised  a  praiseworthy  vigi- 
laoco  in  sending  out  troops  on  all  sides  to 
gaftrd  the  mined  city,  who  in  their  turn  dis- 
played their  zeal  by  keeping  up  a  dropping 
fire,  though  no  enemy  made  his  appearance. 

Among  the  provinces  of  the  TnTkish 
Empire  which  were  visited  by  M,  Seiff,  an. 
qoestionably  tho  least  known  is  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  "nioagh  the  remarkable  results  of 
the  excavations  which  have  been  carried  on 
npoD  some  of  the  ancient  sites  by  the  English 
ud  American  Consnls,  Mr.  lang  and  M.  de 
Cesnola,  have  recently  drawn  attention  to 
the  promising  character  of  the  island  ss  a 
mine  of  archaeological  discoveries,  it  is  still 
wholly  untrodden  ground  te  the  tourist, 
while  it  has  never  yet  been  subjected  to  a  re- 
gular exploration  by  any  competent  traveller, 
who  would  do  for  it  what  was  done  ifor  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Crete  by  Mr.  Foshley. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  according  to  M. 
Seiff's  experience,  it  offers  far  less  attraction 
to  the  ordinary  traveller  than  the  sister 
island.  Whatever  may  still  remain  to  reward 
the  labonra  of  the  excavator,  none  of  the 
ancient  sites  present  rains  of  any  striking 
character  or  interest.  A  single  comer  of  a 
wall,  built  of  colossal  blocks  of  stone, 
bat  having  no  traoe  of  architectural 
decoration,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos  ;  and  though 
the  uie  of  Salamis,  once  the  most  important 
ci^  in  tbe  island,  has  long  been  abandoned 


and  desolate,  it  is  occupied  only  by  a  chaotic 
moss  of  fragments  of  hewn  stone,  lying 
scattered  amidst  tangled  brash  wood. 

Nor  does  the  beauty  or  richness  of  tho 
scenery  appear  to  be  such  as  to  compensate 
for  the  deficienoy  of  antiquarian  interest. 
M.  Seiff  h&rdly  makes  sufficient  allowance  for 
tbe  time  of  year  at  which  he  travelled  in  the 
island,  and  when  he  complains  of  the  want 
of  foliage  and  verdure  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  lAmaca,  it  is  but  &ir  to  remember  that 
be  landed  there  in  the  middle  of  January. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  broad  plain, 
which  extends  across  the  island  from  the  Bay 
of  Morpha  to  that  of  Fam^osta,  is  almost 
wholly  UQOoltivated,  and  affords  only  sc&ntv 
pastnre  to  Socks  of  sheep  and  goats,  though 
the  richness  of  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
wherever  dne  diligence  has  been  applied  te 
their  cultivation,  shows  that  there  is  no  reo. 
son  to  suppose  that  Cyprus  is  in  any  degree 
inferior  to  Crete  in  natural  advantages,  or 
te  doubt  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
conoerning  its  great  fertility. 

Tbe  most  picturesque  port  of  the  island  is 
the  western  extremity,  where  the  central 
chain  of  mountains  approaches  the  sea,  and 
the  journey  across  these  te  the  northern 
coast  presented  scenery  of  a  very  striking 
character.  The  traveller  is  indebted  for  the 
[X)wer  of  following  this  interesting  route  to 
the  existence  of  several  monasteries  at  a 
great  elevation  among  the  moaatoios,  which 
afford  him  shelter  and  scanty  fare ;  while 
one  of  them,  tbe  highest  of  all,  named  Kikko 
—at  an  elevation  of  more  than  3,500  feet 
above  the  sea — is  so  celebrated  oa  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  that  a  well-beaten  path  leads 
up  to  it  from  the  sea-coast  on  both  sides. 
Unfortunately  the  forests  which  clothed  tbe 
mountain  sides  in  ancient  times  and  fur- 
nished the  kings  of  Egypt  with  timber  for 
building  their  fleets  during  several  centu- 
ries, have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
tho  scanty  reniuante  are  rapidly  perishing 
under  tbe  mthless  axe  of  tho  peasants,  who 
destroy  noble  pine-trees  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  little  roein.  It  is  a  painful  ex- 
perience which  is  continually  recnrring  te 
the  traveller,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
provinces,  that  where  almost  all  the  advan- 
tages of  civilisation  are  wanting,  one  of  its 
worst  accomponimente  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  those  magniticeut 
forests  which  once  contributed  so  much  both 
to  the  beantr^  and  fertility  of  the  country. 

E.  H.  fiuKBU&T. 


SIB  JOBN 

Memoiri  of  Sir  John  Rertxhy  of  Tliryhergli, 
Bart.,    M.P.    for    York,    etc.,    1634-1689. 
Written  by  himself.  Edited  from  the  origi- 
nal MS.,  by  James  J.   Cartwright,  M.A. 
Cantab.,  of  H.  M.  Pnblic  Record  Office, 
author  of    "  Chapters  of  Yorkshire  His- 
tory."  (London  :  Longmans  ifc  Co.,  1875,) 
Mb.  Cabtweioht  has  done  good  service  in 
rendering    these  memoirs  more  accessible. 
They  had  become  scarce,  the  latter  of  the 
two  editions  bearing  date  1813.      Besides, 
on  the  original  MS.  coming  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
two  years  ago,  it  was  compared  with  the 
printed  version,  and  "  not  only  had  great 
alterations    been    made    in  Beresby's   lan- 


guage and  manner  of  narration,  but  also 
much  interesting  matter  had  been  altogether 
omibted."  The  present  edition,  therefore, 
cltiims  to  be  a  "substantially  new  work." 

Tho  Itfcrcsby  MSS.  (29440-3)  ore  in  four 
volumes,  containing,  besides  the  consecutive 
autobiography  which  starts  in  Mr.  Cart. 
Wright's  Chapter  II.,  the  occount  of  the 
family  &om  which  he  has  token  the  narra- 
tive  of  his  Chapter  I.,  the  rough  draft  of 
tbe  earlier  portion  of  the  Memoirs,  and  the 
(intended)  dedication  of  the  whole  to  the 
writer's  uncle.  Sir  Tarn  worth  Beresby. 
Mr.  Cartwright,  modestly  avoiding  the  too- 
prevalent  tendency  to  over.illus  trail  on,  has- 
been  too  sparing  in  his  extracts  from  the 
interesting  series  of  letters  from  Beresby 
to  Halifax,  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Earl 
Spencer.  The  reader  would  have  been  grate- 
f  u1  for  information  as  te  Beresby  from  other- 
sources  than  his  own  writings.  The  index 
is  poor.  It  would  have  been  better  te 
follow  the  MS.,  in  putting  the  year  at  the, 
head  of  every  page.  And  is  no  portrait 
obtainable  ? 

The  "  exact  words "  of  the  writer  are 
professedly  adhered  to.  No  doubt  this  is 
the  case  generally,  but  anybody  acquainted 
with  the  edition  of  1813  will  miss  certain 
coaree  but  characteristic  egressions  in  the 
talk  between  Beresby  and  Halifax  about  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Beresby's  remark 
is  no  loss,  but  tbe  scandal  about  Danby  and 
the  Duchess  might  have  been  mentioned  in  . 
a  note.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Cortwright's  text  is 
ambignons.  Again,  no  hint  being  given  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  operation  which  Beresby 
was  accnsed  of  having  ordered  his  Moor  to  ■ 
undergo,  it  reads  as  if  it  were  only  the  &tal 
result  of  ordinary  medical  treatment  which  - 
put  Beresby  in  peril  of  life  and  goods. 
Delicacy  seems  out  of  place  when  the  "  exact 
words '  of  a  Restoration  writer  are  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  Sir  John  offends  so  little  in  this 
respect,  that  very  few  passages  require  modi- 
fication for  the  most  scrupulous.  What 
offence  there  is  lies  not  in  his  mode  of  telling, . 
but  in  what  he  has  to  tell. 

To  the  writer,  the  chief  business  was  auto, 
biography,  and  the  interesting  illustrations  ■ 
of  manners  with  which  the  work  abounds  - 
are  merely  olitar  dicla.  In  the  dedicatory 
page  of  the  MS.  he  says :  "  I  shall  only  draw 
the  groBB  lines  of  my  own  little  story  with- 
out an^  other  gloss  or  embellishment  than 
that  of  truth,  which  shall  be  an  ornament 
to  the  narrative  whatever  it  be  to  the  per. 

Sir  John  Beresby  was  bom  April  21, 
1631.  He  came  of  a  race  of  Yorkshire 
squires  that  bad  held  the  manor  of  Thry. 
bergh  since  the  days  of  Henry  III.  They 
were  a  prond,  liighhanded,  mettlesome  folk. 
His  gi-eat-grandiather,  knighted  by  Eliaa.. 
beth,  had  quarrelled  with  his  wife  and  son, 
and  hod  buen  fined  l.OOOi.  for  pulling  Sa- 
William  Wentworbh's  eors  on  the  bench  at 
Botherbam  Sessions.  Nearly  all  the  Reresby 
wives  were  mosterfnl  and  not  too  scrupu. 
Ions.  Generation  after  generation,  mothrT 
defrandcd  son  of  money  and  goods.  Sir 
John's  father  had  paid  dearly  for  his  "  malig- 
nancy,"  and  his  impoverished  heir  found  it 
prudent  to  be  very  cautious  in  his  intercourse 
with  exiled  BoysJty,  as  he  travelled  about  to 
tbe  Hague  and  Paris  during  tbe  Common- 
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wealth.  On  the  Itestoratian,  he  fbnnd  his 
relations  at  WhiteLall,  and  began  life.  But 
he  says  remorsefiiUy :  "  I  did  not  parsne  my 
own  advaotaf^  at  that  time  as  I  mi^bt  have 
done.  I  went  to  Conrt  more  to  converse  and 
look  about  me  than  to  be  ho  assidnona  or 
dUigent  near  those  princes  as  I  ought  to  have 
been."  His  reformation  in  this  particnlaf 
was  earnest  and  thorongh. 

Eeresby  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  the 
argumentB  of  power.  He  thonght  the  country 
party— two  of  whom.  Lord  RnBsell  and  Lord 
Cavendish,  had  "  condncted  him  into  the 
Honae  "^had  "  much  reason  in  their  debate. 
But  when  Danfoy,  who  was  then  "gaining 
Totes  more  bypnrchaae  than  affection,"  took 
him  in  hand,  he  listened  deferentially  to  the 
minister's  asseverations  of  the  King's  inten- 
tion to  govern  by  law.  Soon  after,  Charles 
himself  condescended  to  repeat  the  assnr- 
ance,  and  to  analyse,  for  Reresby's  benefit, 
the  composition  of  the  country  party. 
"  Rogues  oil "  was  the  burden  of  the  King's 
diBConrae. '  It  was  fais  &voarite  theme,  and 
Beresby  on  another  occasion,  heard  it  ex- 
emplified by  instances  of  episcopal  hypocrisy. 

The  character  of  Charles  II.,  given  in  "iir. 
Green's  Short  Bistory  of  England,  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  IScenesses  in  that  bril' 
liont  series  of  miniatnres.  It  is  there  said  that 
the  Bang's  "  persistence  carried  out  his  aims 
in  a  tentative  irregular  fashion,  which  it  weis 
as  hard  to  detect  as  to  meet."  This  trait  is 
curiously  iUnatrated  by  the  passage  in  these 
memoirs,  wherein  Reresby  describes  the  per- 
plexities of  Hali&x^mthe  King's  nnst^di. 
ness  and  hearkening  to  back-door  counsels, 
and  narrates  the  conversation  next  day  with 
Danby  in  the  Tower — Danby,  too,  com- 
plaining of  the  uncertainty  of  the  King's 
humonr.  They  both  experienced  how  "  close 
the  King  could  be  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary." And  he  generally  did  find  it  neces- 
sary, since  he  was  determined  to  carry  ont 
a  policy  which  woe  hampered  by  mere  vague 
suspicion  of  his  design,  and  would  hare 
involved  him.  in  utter  min  had  its  extent 
been  known. 

Since  Charles  was  a  brilliant  rogae,  people 
were  inclined  to  give  the  dull  James  the 
credit  of  being  honest.  This  was  Reresby's 
opinion  for  a  long  time,  till  he  ibund  that 
tlie  Duke's  "  smiles  were  not  always  real." 
Both  brothers  knew  how,  by  peiwrnol  courte- 
sies and  flattering  distinctions,  to  keep  alive 
the  expectations  of  ansefbJ  man  like  Reresby. 
At  one  time  James  condescends  to  ride  after 
his  mnaway  horse ;  at  another  Charles  walks 
about  Kewmarket  with  him,  Eind  "  observed 
I  had  bat  thin  shoes,  and  advised  me  to  get 
a  stronger  pair,  to  prevent  getting  cold,  which 
I  here  mention  as  an  example  of  that  prince's 
great  goodness  and  core  of  those  persons 
who  came  near  him,  however  inconsiderable. " 
On  other  occasions  Charles  assured  him  of 
his  affection,  and  declared  his  intention  to 
"stick  to  his  friends." 

Beresby  obtained  his  appointment  of 
governor  of  Burlington  by  dexterously  draw- 
ing an  opinion  from  James  that  the  fort 
of  Burlington  was  useful,  and  then  going 
to  my  Lord  Treasurer  (who  had  denied 
its  utility)  with  the  Duke's  opinion  and 
recommendation.  Bnt  be  hod  to  wut 
nearly  six  years  for  the  fnlfilment  of  the 
promise,  not  only  watching  all  the  flnctna- 


tiona  of  Conrt  infiuence,  bat  keeping  up  his 
importance  by  Parliamentary  services.  He 
vigorously  defended  Danby  in  the  debates 
which  ended  in  the  Treasurer's  impeach- 
ment; EUid  at  the  instance  of  the  King 
stood  for  the  next  Parliament.  He  was 
elected  "l^a  Providence,"  which  did  not 
seem  so  manifest  when  his  election  ma  do' 
clcu«d  void.  In  his  disappointment  h«  had 
sod  thoughts  for  his  country;  "the  state 
of  the  kingdom  and  government  looked  very 
melancholy." 

The  times  were  certainly  troublons  and 
ticklish,  requiring  on  alertness  in  turning 
and  tacking  which  mast  have  beenihidgai 
even  to  the  snpple  Beresby.  Thus,  if  sit 
month  were  set  up  op  his  uncle's  rival  in 
the  succession,  and  if  nobodv  conld  tell  how 
Charles  would  go.  Sir  John  liad  to  pay  can- 
tionsly  balanced  attentions  to  each,  enter- 
taining Honmonth  on  his  return  irom 
Scotland,  and  waiting  on  James  as  he  jour- 
neyed thither. 

Reresby's  energy  in  tracing  ont  the  mor- 
derers  of  Thynne  relieved  Charles  from  the 
embarrasaing  suspicion  entertained  by  the 
"  anticonrt  party  "  that  the  victim  intended 
waa  not  Thynne,  bnt  their  leader  Uoomouth, 
The  fruit  of  his  long  court  attendance  was 
thus  suddenly  ripened,  and  he  was  mode 
governor  of  York,  Hyde  had  endeavoured 
to  cnt  down  the  salary,  but  Sir  John's  ap- 
plication to  Charles  procured  him  the  "^11 
emoluments  "  of  the  post.  Reresby's  queer 
Te  Jhum  rons  thus : — 

"  And  here  have  I  reason  to  piaise  Almighty 
Qod  that,  considering  I  had  no  great  relationa  ot 
friend  to  assist  or  Help  me,  but  those  God  had 
raised  up  to  me  bv  my  own  industry :  no  extra- 
ordinary  porttt,  and  a  very  mean  figure  or  person ; 
he  was  pleased  to  give  mo  so  honaiuable  and 
profitable  sn  employment  when  men  much  exeeed- 
iug  me  in  quality,  merit,  and  in  service  to  the 
Crown  were  ready  to  starve  for  bread." 

In  one  of  the  MSS.  he  enumerates  nine 
commissions  and  employments  he  had  from 
that  "  great  and  benign  prince  "  Charles  II., 
all  of  which  James  continued  to  him,  and 
gave  him  besides  the  captaincy  of  a  troop  of 

With  his  "great  and  gracious  master's 
departure  ont  of  this  world,"  the  main  in- 
terest of  Bereaby's  Memoirt  ceases.  He 
continues  to  act  on  inspirations  "from 
above,"  as  he  significantly  phrases  it.  He 
saw  the  conting  troubles,  and  his  ambition 
began  to  cool.  "  Could  I  have  persuaded 
myself  to  come  up  to  the  point  that  some 
did,  I  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of  raising 
myself  now  than  ever  ;  but  I  was  convinced 
that  safety  was  better  than  greatness." 

Reresby's  prospects  were  blighted  by  the 
Revolution.  He  had  been  really  averse 
from  it,  as  an  oncomfortable  derangement  of 
his  plans,  and  had  deprecated  in  a  half, 
hearted  way  the  violent  measures  which  hod 
made  it  necessary.  When  it  vras  accom- 
plished he  fbnnd  himself  coldly  looked  on  by 
both  parties.  He  was  not  onraaeonably  sus- 
pected of  having  connived  at  the  sarrander 
of  York,  and  known  to  have  sent  some  of 
his  likeliest  tenants  to  James  at  Sonthamp. 
ton.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  get 
admission  to  William's  presence.  His  intro. 
dncer,  HaliEaz,  was  also  fiunng  both  waya. 
A  mysterioofl  "  lady  "—was  it  the  Coutteos 


of  Dorchester? — was  entrusted  1^  ianm 
with  the  office  of  tampering  with  TTaJifj-^ 
She  went  ronndly  to  work,  accnsing  Hali&i 
of  donble^dealing  ia  having  pretended  anger 
at  James's  fli^t,  which  he  hod  himself 
haetened  by  alarms  of  violence  intended  t> 
the  King.  Holiiajc  made  friends  inth  tlua 
emissary,  ia  ease  he  should  need  her  good 
offices,  and  "  took  care  always  to  apeak  ven 
rewectfiilly  of  King  James." 

Reresby's  loyalty  to  the  now  order  of 
things  was  still  more  snspeoted  frhen  400  tf 
his  brother's  men  deserted — it  trss  sud  it 
their  colonel's  instigati^Mi.  "  It  was  veij 
hard  foe  one  who  did  not  come  eoriy  ud 
heartily  into-  the  preesnb  government  to  Ut* 
either  in  town  or  country  without  censnra" 
He  urged  .^difax  to  undertake  for  him,  but 
William  seemed  to  reqnin  better  ^mitax. 
Eager  for  employment,  he  revived  his  oU 
anit  to  be  sent  oat  aa  envoy.  Eali&x  ad- 
vised him  to  have  patience  for  two  or  thru 
months,  "to  see  what  became  of  things." 
In  less  than  a  fbrtni^t  Rereaby  took  >s 
journey,  of  which  the  record  remaina  k 
Thrybergh  Church--"  died  May  12, 1689." 
It  is  like  the  fall  of  a  trapdoor  ia  the  Yiaco 
of  Miraa. 

The  ifemouv  look  the  nobility  and  ataUe 
worth  of  l^velyn,  and  the  utter  fraulmeea  o( 
Fepys.  There  ia  a  reticence  tliroiu^t 
winch  entitles  the  reader  to  regaid  irW  ia 
written  as  the  delibsrate  Bx[ffesaLan  of  the 
author's  mind,  and  not  as  easy  gonipim. 
poftiag  c<»£deBee  and  claiming  indeJgentt. 
What  of  aelf-revelatioa,  there  is,  is  uwod. 
scions.  TTallam  calls  Beresby  "  cunamgud 
self'int«rested."  The  htitar  epithet  Beeuthe 
more  appropriate.  His  soheniiag  was  neithn 
subtle  nor  deep.  He  qnietly  grabbsd  >i 
everything  witiiin  his  reach.  To  itrj 
slightly  a  well'known  tduase,  he  tept 
"bulging  away."  He  had  his  pecoBw 
vein  of  piety,  having  been  so  for  indoctt^ 
nated  in  Christian  prineiplea  aa  to  acknov- 
ledge  "  that  we  mnat   sometimes  fbrgiva." 

In  his  marrif^  Sir  John  rose  above  bii 
ordinaiy  level  of  selfishness — foregoing  >&■ 
vantage  to  follow  his  love—and  in  his&aiil; 
relations  he  spears  in  a  &,vourab1e  li^ 
dealing  equitably  with,  his  brothers  ui 
sisters  according  to  his  fhtksr's  inteniiiM^ 
though  in  straitened  Gircumatanoes  u^ 
under  no  legal  obligatoon  to  do  so.  Bnt  bit 
paternal  soUcitiKle  takes  an  odd  torn.  He 
thinkn  Court  is  the  wickedest  place  on 
earth,  and  he  puts  his  boy  onder  the  ftft^ 
tection  of  the  Dnchess  whose  depravity  tu 
jests  upon,  becaose  Ond's  gntee  is  sufficient 
in  all  places,  and  poor  little  TomwDrtfa 
might  have  been  naughty  elsewhere.  He 
carries  his  wife  and  daughter  to  see  the 
&Tonrite  shortfy  after  ha  had  witnessed 
her  insnlt  to  the  Qneen-  Hia  parental  can 
was  duly  rewarded.  His  h^  spent  the 
"1,7001.  a  year  and  ifiOOl.  in  moneys" 
which  his  &ther  had  "boea  "  blessed  by  Ood 
Almighty  with  lifo  and  estate  to  purchase," 
and  &ed  a  tt^ter-priscmer  in  tiie  fleet.  In 
the  next  generation  the  &mily  name  n< 
"clean  put  out." 

His  quarrelling  tsniper  is  perhaps  his  nust 
notable  tdiiraoteristic.  It  might  be  that 
his  "mean  parson"  had  the  effect  wbieb 
Bonnn  xuriima  to  deformity,  making  him 
L"     Heomildiiotbiiaraword 
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or  look  ihat  BaTonred  of  dieresjiecL  From 
his  ewlunt  manhood  he  diaproved  the  popu- 
lar foUaqr  that  a  bul^  roast  be  a  coward. 
He  gave  the  lie,  and  deliTcred  a  sword- 
tbnut  or  ■.  leaden  mkatand,  oo  the  slightesii 
provocatian.  There  was  some  prndence  m 
this  too^  consideriiig  the  violence  of  the 
tiiDeB,  of  -whioh  many  imtancea  are  here 
twaxdad.  His  enmit;  was  keener  diam  hia 
biendahip.  He  mbied  a  postmaster  &om 
aheer  laaJica  He  nearly  qoarrelled  with  his 
life-Ion^  "brother,"  Sir  Henry  Qoodricke, 
becaose  the  latter  had  Tentarad  to  accuse 
auoe  aldermen,  Bereeby's  protSgSt,  of  noto- 
liona  dunes.  la  his  pablic  capacity,  Beresby 
mi  one  of  those  safe,  respectable  man,  who 
cm  be  depended  apon  to  support  any  abuse 
wictioaed  "from  above,"  It  is  some  com- 
£xi  to  refiect  that  their  honesty  is  the  mea- 
sure of  their  strength,  and  that  there  are 
no  readier  tools  to  secore  the  overthrow  of 
k  tyiaimy  ih&a  those  who  have  been  its  most 
nibservient  instnuneuts.     B.  G.  Bbowne. 


TWO  BOOEH   ON  WISB. 

From  Vineyard  to  DeeanUr.    By  Don  Pedro 

Verdad.       (London  :    Edward   Stanford, 

1875.) 
The  Wmm  of  {he  Wm-ld,     By  Heniy  Yize- 

te%.     (London:    Ward,  Lock  &  Tyler, 

18:5.) 
From  VmemaTd  to  Decamier  is  the  fiuioiful 
title  of  a  little  book  on  sherry,  written  by  a 
geatleaiaii  who  assumes  the  wotn  de  phone  of 
"Don  Pedro  Verdad."  "We  can  cordially 
recommetid  it  as  giving  a  very  readable  and 
tmthfnl  account  of  the  growth  and  mann- 
&ctiu«  of  the  wine  which  has  been  for  three 
ceDtorieB  the  &Tonrite  of  this  conntiy,  not- 
withstanding which,  an  astonishing  amount 
of  ignoranee  prevails  on  the  snbj^.  Bon 
Pedro  has  some  amnaing  remarks  on  the 
iinmher  of  gentlemen  now-a-days  who,  hav- 
iiiig  had  no  technical  education,  but  merely 
CO  the  Btrerngth  of  "  a  good  oonnezion, 
thinV  themselves  qualified  to  enter  the  wine 
tnde ;  and  these  observations  at  the  present 
tinje  are  not  uncalled  for.  The  wise  de- 
putments  of  co-operative  stores  for  the 
nme  reason  incur  the  anther's  indignatioQ  ; 
lie  maintains—and  we  believe  righUy — that 
era  cm  the  score  of  cheapness  these  sooieties 
do  not  compare  with  first-cIaBS  wine-mer^ 
dttJila,  while  as  to  excellence  it  is  itnpossi- 
bte  to  roBt  with  con6denoe  on  the  choice  of 
sn  unskilled  conunittee.  We  suspect,  how- 
erer,  that  the  sting  of  the  book  is  in  the 
tail,  where  the  author  decries  published 
analyses  in  general,  and  the  much  adver- 
tised "  Sp£<^lite  Sheny "  in  partionlar. 
He  argues  that,  even  if  every  particular 
of  the  analysis  is  true,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence as  to  the  quality,  valne,  or  character 
of  the  wine,  and,  in  &ct,  nothing  to  prove 
Chat  it  is  wine  at  all.  The  author's  method 
is  very  simple :  "  Do  yon  want  to  know  if 
the  wine  is  good  P  Taste  it.  Does  it  ^ree  ? 
Drink  a  bottle  at  dinner,  and  then  yon  will 
get  knowledge  truly  empirical,  positive,  and 
Dot  to  be  disputed."  As  we  are  merci^illy 
inclined,  ive  would  say  something  more  than 
htlf  a  bottle ;  and  we  wiah  that  our  host 
at  mimj  an  entertainment  during  the  last 
til  mostha  had  subjected  his  wines  to  so 
■ut^Ie  a  test. 


The  Wmes  cf  the  Warld  is  the  amplified 
report  of  the  English  Commissioner  on  the 
winee  exhibited  at  Vienna  in  1S73  ;  and  the 
task  of  Mr.  Yizetelly  and  his  colleagues  was 
certainly  no  light  one.  Hind  and  body  alike 
recoil  &om  the  idea  of  tasting  20,000  speci- 
mens of  fermented  drinks ;  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  the  thirty  jurors,  divided 
into  four  or  more  separate  gronps,  were 
nearly  two  months  performing  their  colossal 
task.  We  should  like  to  know  which  of  the 
wines  ware  judged  towards  the  close  of  this 
period,  for  we  confess  to  feeling  a  little  scep- 
tical as  to  the  purity  of  taste  that  coald  be 
preserved  at  the  end  of  such  a  "  d^gusta- 
tion."  Bordeaux  bad  the  advantage  of 
being  taken  first,  but  the  jury  must  have 
been  sadly  disappointed  to  find  that  not  a 
single  sample  of  Ch&tean  IJafite  was  ex- 
hibited, nor  yet  of  Chittean  Haut-Brion,  the 
Burgundy  of  Clarets.  With  what  relish, 
then,  must  they  have  fallen  upon  Ch&teau 
Marganx,  which  lldr.  VlzoteUy  describes 
somewhat  tmctnonsly :  "  Generous  without 
potency,  it  refi-eshes  the  stomach  while  re- 
specting the  head,  and  boas  tsofabonquet  that 
cuings  to  the  lips  and  perfiimes  the  breath." 
To  this  and  the  next  in  merit— Chftteaa 
Xstour — medals  of  progress  were  awarded,  as 
also  to  Gmand-Larose-Sarget.  From  hence 
downwards  the  wines  of  the  Gironde  seem 
to  have  been  well  represented,  and  Mr. 
Vizetelly  gives  many  interesting  particnlars 
relating  to  their  growth  and  history.  He 
also  adds  a  classification  of  the  vintages  of 
the  grand  red  wines  of  the  district  since 
1840  r—Very  good :  1841,  '44,  '46,  '47,  '48, 
'51,  '58,  '64,  '65,  '68,  '?0;  Good,  1857,  '62, 
'63  ;  Bad  and  indifferent,  1840,  '42,  '48,  '45, 
'49,  '50,  '52,  '53,  '54,  '55,  '56,  '59,  '60,  '61, 
'66.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  good  year 
^ba  bnlk  of  the  wine  is  exported  to  England, 
while  in  a  bad  year  it  goes  to  Germany. 

Passing  over  t^he  Burgundies,  the  wmes  of 
the  C&te  du  Bhone,  and  those  of  the  Sonth 
of  Eranoe,  we  come  to  the  Champagnes. 
These  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  considering  that 
none  of  the  leading  bouses  were  represented. 
There  was  no  Cliquot,  no  Roederer ;  neither 
Mnmma,  Meet,  Marceauz,  Pommery,  Per- 
rier-JouJet,  Piper,  Deutx  and  Geldermann, 
Giesler,  Heidseck,  Buinart,  nor  Ronssillon 

Sut  in  an  appearance.  Some  excelltint  wine, 
owever,  was  exhibited  by  minor  firms,  and 
the  palm  awarded  to  some  of  1857,  "rather 
de^  in  oolonr,  with  a  fall  perfume  and  rich 
flavour,  whose  constitntion  was  by  no  means 
impaired  by  its  age  of  sixteen  years,"  as 
woidd  have  been  the  case  with  a  wine  of  less 
high  character.  Mr.  Vizetelly  bestows  a 
good  deal  of  praise  on  sparkling  wines  &om 
other  districts,  which  are  offered  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  the  best  Champagnes,  and 
advocates  their  more  extensive  use.  We 
cannot  say  we  agree  with  him ;  we  would 
gladly  see  tJie  present  iashion  of  drinking 
champagne  at  every  festive  meeting  expire, 
if  we  could  be  sure  on  the  few  occaaions  it 
was  offered  us  that  it  was  a  good  wine  from 
the  veritable  district.  Cheap  Champagnes 
can  only  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those 
(like  St.  Feray)  which  are  pure  are  not  nice, 
and  those  which  are  not  nasty  are  not 
pure.  St.  Peray  is  distinguished  by  no 
particular     characteristic    except    extreme. 


sweetness,  and  is  scarcely  tolerable  even  with 
soda-water.  Vouvray  is  thin,  weak,  and 
flavourless;  Banmur  is  a  light  thin  wine, 
with  a  taste  recalling  the  gooseberry  rather 
than  the  grape.  The  best  of  them  is  iHoe 
Jura  wine,  but  of  even  the  beet  it  can  only 
be  said  ^lat  it  resembles  some  good  fruit- 
drink  like  perry,  but  is  not  so  nice. 

Travellers  on  the  Bhine,  who  order  the 
wines  of  the  country  with  confidence  be- 
cause they  are  "on  the  spot,"  should  read 
iSi.  Vizetelly'a  account  of  how  during  the 
vintage,  at  night,  when  the  moon  has  gone 
down,  boats  glide  over  the  Rhine  fireighted 
with  a  soapy  substance  manufactured  from 
potatoes,  and  called  by  its  owners  "  sugar ;" 
how  this  is  mixed  with  water,  often  from 
the  Rhine  itself,  and  thrown  into  the  vats 
containing  the  must,  afterwards  to  be  sold 
as  the  purest  and  most  genuine  of  wines  : — 

"  In  fiust,"  says  Mr.  Vizetelly,  "  a  tourist  with  no 
more  experience  of  Rhine  wines  than  that  gained 
&om  German  hotels,  where,  with  occafiional  ez- 
cepliona,  the  qualitiee  are  ordinarily  of  the  loweat, 
and  the  labels  on  the  bottles  tarely  indicate  the 
real  name  of  the  wine  he  is  drinking,  may  make 
up  hie  mind  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  finer 
^wths  whidl  have  proeuiad  for  uie  Rbeingau 
its  merited  renown." 

Of  the  British  colonies,  Australia  alone 
seems  likely  t«  become  a  great  wine-prodnc- 
ing  oonutr^;  indeed,  Australian  wmes  se- 
cured a  far  larger  percentage  of  high-claea 
rewards  than  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other 
country.  One  wine  in  particular,  akin  to 
Hermitage,  struck  the  French  experts  with 
such  astonishment  that  they  insisted  it  was 
a  fine  French  wine  which  had  been  matnied 
by  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  back  again  to 
Europe.  And  they  required  a  distinct  affir- 
mation from  the  agent  in  charge  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  baore  they  wonld  resume 
their  labours  of  tasting.  Our  own  somewhat 
limited  experience  of  Australian  wines  is 
that  they  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  of 
good  strength  and  bouquet,  with  none  of 
that  thinness  about  them  that  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  bat  there  is  little  variety  among 
difiTerent  specimens,  and  the  mann&cturers 
seem  to  aim  at  blending  a  good  passable 
wine  throughout,  rather  than  trying  to  pro> 
duce  individual  excellence.  Mr.  Vizetelly 
ascribes  most  of  their  faults  to  defects  of 
making'and  want  of  knowledge  in  maturing 
the  wines,  and  advises  the  wine-growers  to 
secure  the  services  of  able  men  from  the 
Rhine,  where  the  wines  are  invariably  well- 
made,  and  receive  perhaps  better  after-treat- 
ment than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Thefollawingstrikesns  as  veiy  carious  : — 
"  With  ell  the  inoieaMd  consam^on  of  wine 
in  the  United  Eing-dom,  a  comparisoQ  of  the 
quantity  drunk  during  the  year  1872  by  1,861,792 
Parisians,  with  the  quantity  conanmad  duriof  the 
"w  31,628,888  inhatutants  of  Great 
Ireland,  shows  how  little  a  wine- 
drinldiig  people  we  leally  are.  The  Parisians 
dnnk  no  lees  thui  86,841),8M  gallons  of  wine,, 
equal  to  40^  nllona  per  head,  whsnas  the  entim 
population  ofthe  Umtad  r~ 
16,878,16&  gallon 

Siantity  conBiune 
one,  and  only  a 
head.*' 


f  conBiuned  bv  the  inhabitants  of  I^ris 
y  a  little  beyond  half  a  gallon  per 


T,  M.  Allktsx. 
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IiHieioire  de  FroTtce.    ParM.  Gaizot    Tome 

IV.  (Paris :  Hachetle  et  Cio.,  1875.) 
The  poBthamoiis  Tolume  of  M.  Gnizot's 
History  carriea  the  narrative  from  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  to  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV. 
It  Deed  hardly  be  said  that  it  ia  diatingniahed 
by  the  same  qualities  as  ihoBc  which  marked 
its  predecessors.  There  is  the  same  cleameBS 
of  exposition,  the  same  readiness  to  sytapa- 
thiee  with  very  varions  fonas  of  life  and 
thought,  the  sanie  preference  of  that  which 
is  noblii  and  elevating  to  that  which  is  boae 
and  vicious.  M.  Gnizot,  if  be  knows  how  to 
interest  ns  by  the  recital  of  events,  knows 
too  how  to  penetrate  to  those  aspirations  of 
the  human  aoul  round  which  events  are 
grouped,  and  by  which  events  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  moulded.  If  we  leave  for  a 
moment  the  wars  and  political  straggles 
which  fill  BO  large  a  part  of  this  epoch,  and 
Eaten  to  the  still  small  voice  of  the  ideas  by 
which  it  was  inflnenced,  we  are  told  by  M. 
Gnizot  (391)  that— 

"  En  dehoTB  de  la  eimple  Boumisiion  &  I'l^lise 
catholique,  troia  grandae  teadanees  se  eoat  parta^ 
les  eeprits  sMeuz  pendant  le  riigne  de  IjOuIb 
XrV. ;  trois  nobles  piuiaioiis  ont  poss^d  lea  ^mes 
piauBea,  la  liberty,  la  foi,etramour  outfits  I'essenee 
eomme  le  dnpeau  du  protestaotiame,  du  jans^n- 
isme,  et  du  quidtiame.  O'dtait  au  nom  de  la 
liberty  profonde  et  native  de  Vkrae,  de  aa  responaa- 
bilit^  peraortnuUe,  et  ds  eea  rapports  directs  arec 
IKsD,  que  la  RSforme  ftait  nie  et  avait  grandi  en 
France,  plus  encore  qu'en  AUemagne  et  an  Angle- 
terre.  K.  de  Saint-Ufian,  chef  et  fondateur  du 
jonadmame,  Bbandonna  aans  r^earve  I'&me  humaine 
«  la  volontd  aouvetaine  ds  Dieii ;  an  hi  s'dlevs 
triomphante  de  la  chui  et  du  aang,  et  see  SdMes, 
mSpriaaiit  lea  joiea  st  lea  attaches  de  la  terra,  ne 
vteuient  ploa  q^ae  pour  I'^temit^,  Mdme.  Gujoe 
at  F^nelou,  moma  aidants  et  moina  auatSres,  trou- 
v&ient  dana  le  tandrs  mysticiame  de  ramour  par 
ee  BSdet  de  Diea  que  cherchent  toutee  lee  ftmes 
meaaM :  au  nom  de  ramour  divin,  lea  qui^tiatee 
t  k  touts  volont^  propre,  comme  lee 
e  an  nom  da  la  foi." 
Why  vas  it  that  ihese  tendenoies  of  serious 
minds,  these  noble  passions  of  pious  souls, 
made  so  little  impression  on  France  as  a 
whole  ?  Modern  England  sprang  &om  a 
onion  between  the  Puritanism  and  the 
Churchmanahip  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  France,  Jansenism  and  Quietism  are  dead, 
and  Protestantism  has  no  hold  on  the  ave- 
rage mind  of  the  country.  To  solve  the 
problem,  to  trace  the  canses  which  sent  the 
French  mind  in  another  direction  altogether, 
is  to  mite  the  history  of  France. 

M.  Onizot  has  something  to  say  on  the 
queation.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged 
tnat,  as  a  whole,  his  last  volume  is  disap- 
pointing in  a  way  in  which  his  earlier 
volumes  gave  reason  to  expect  better  things. 
It  is  a  succession  of  admirably  told  episodes 
with  no  historical  connexion  between  them. 
Certainly  an  historian  is  not  bound  to  follow 
the  plan  of  the  mediaeval  anualiBta — to  in- 
terrupt, for  instance,  the  narrative  of  a  mili- 
tary expedition  oa  Uarch  24  to  tell  how  a 
church  was  dedicated  in  some  distant  pro- 
vince on  the  30th,  and  then  to  return  to  an 
important  battle  fought  on  the  Slat  j  hat 
'for  all  that,  the  chronological  order  of  events 
■can  seldom  be  far  departod  from  with  ad- 
vantage. The  bnainesa  of  the  hiatorian  ia 
to  show  the  connexion  of  cause  and  efEect ; 
aad  though  he  may  often  be  led  astray  by 


mere  chronological  sequence  into  the  logical 
pitfoU  of  post  hoe,  ergo  ■prtrpter  hoc,  he  will 
be  sure  if  he  pays  no  attention  to  chronology, 
to  set  before  his  bewildered  audience  a 
phantasmagoria  more  or  less  brilliant  of 
efiects  without  causes,  and  of  causes  without 
efiecta. 

It  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  that  Id.  Ouizot 
in  this  volume  deliberately  disregards  chro- 
nology. He  chooses  to  proceed  in  another 
&shion,  being  probably  influenced  by  the 
original  form  in  which  his  work  was  pro- 
duced. In  teaching  his  grandchildren  he 
may  have  thought  it  advisable  to  break  up 
his  subject  into  several  heads,  each  of  them 
covering  enough  ground  for  a  single  lesson. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  enabled  to  watch  the 
development  of  Richelieu's  policy,  and  to 
trace  the  influence  of  this  or  that  event  upon 
his  actbns,  we  have  to  look  at  five  separate 
chapters  on  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  in 
connexion  with  the  Court,  the  Provinces,  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Literature.  The  result  is  depbrable.  In 
the  first  of  these  chapters,  for  mstance,  we 
have  the  rebellion  of  Montmorenci  in  1632. 
We  have  to  wait  till  the  third  chapter  to 
learn  anything  aboat  Richelieu's  statesman- 
like treatment  of  the  Protestant  inani'gente 
in  1628  and  1629,  which  made  the  suppres- 
sion of  Montmorenci' s  rebellion  so  easy  by 
attracting  the  Southern  Protestants  to  the 
side  of  the  King.  Nor  is  it  less  atrange  to 
find  the  siege  of  Rochelle  narrated  in  full, 
while  the  hingliah  Marriage  treaty,  the  re- 
Bulte  of  which  were  of  no  slight  weight  in 
bringing  on  that  si^e,  is  left  to  a  future 
chapter.  In  one  respect  this  unfortunate 
arrangement  cannot  but  convey  an  imprea- 
aion  which  M.  Guizot  was  certainly  far 
from  intending  to  convey.  It  is  not  mir  to 
take  all  RtcheUeu's  harsh  measures  towards 
his  opponents  at  Coart  and  to  lay  them  be- 
fore the  reader  before  he  is  call^  upon  to 
admire  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
coantiy.  We  may  not  condone  all  acts  of 
tyranny  done  for  a  high  object.  But  such 
acts,  if  they  are  done  for  a  high  object,  ought 
to  be  judged  more  leniently  than  similar  acts 
done  through  niere  personal  greed  and  sel< 
fiahneas,  Cromwell  asked  to  nave  his  &ce 
paint«d,  wart  and  all.  M.  Guizot  in  Riche- 
lieu's case  begins  with  the  wart,  and  when 
our  disgust  is  raised,  he  sbows  ns  the  rest  of 
the  face. 

Such  a  system  of  writing  recoils  upon  the 
writer.  He  loses  the  fine  sense  of  the  living 
order  of  things  without  which  he  is  sure  t^ 
go  astray.  Again  and  again  M,  Gnizot's 
judgment  of  Richelieu  is  baaed  on  the  most 
questionable  grounds.  He  follows  the  Me- 
moirs, in  apito  of  Michelet'a  warning,  as  if 
they  were  to  be  impHcitly  trusted.  For 
example,  he  does  nob  see  that  Richelieu's 
policy  in  demanding  toleration  for  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  as  the  pince  of  the  hand  of  the 
Princeaa  Henrietta  Maria,  was  a  disostroua 
blunder,  leading  to  complications  which 
were  almost  certain  to  set  the  two  nations 
by  the  ears.  He  does  not  see  that  Riche- 
lieu's policy  in  supporting  Bavaria  and  the 
League  in  Germany  was  another  blunder. 
Charles  I.,  too,  has  faults  enough  of  his  own 
to  answer  for,  without  being  accused  of 
deserting  Rohan  by  omitting  his  name  irora 
the  treaty  of  1629.    The  fact  is  that  Charles 


had  every  private  assurance  from  Francs 
that  the  French  Protestants,  and  Bohan  in 
particular,  would  be  favourably  treated. 

These,  however,  are  but  matters  of  det«]. 
The  main  fault  of  the  book  ia  its  want 
Chronological  sequence,  a  &ult  which  cnlmi- 
nates  when  we  hear  of  the  final  disasters  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  of  the  defeat  of  La  Hogne,  s 
the  defeat  of  Blenheim — before  we  hear 
the  Revocation  ,  of   the  Fdict  of  Nant«a, 
which,  by  depriving  the  King  of  the  ser- 
vices of  his  Protestant  subjects,  had  not  a 
little  to  do  with  those  disasters. 

Such  faults — and  they  lie  upon  the  sm- 
face — will  always  prevent  the  present  volume 
from  being  a  safe  guide  to  the  history  of 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  ThoN 
who  are  content  with  a  guccession  of  eepa- 
rate  pictures  of  events  which  took  place  in 
France  in  the  course  of  that  centnry,  or 
those  whose  knowledge  of  history  ia  alreidj 
sufficiently  good  to  supply  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  &om  their  own  mentd 
stores,  cannot  find  a  more  pleasant  and 
trustworthy  guide  than  M.  Ouizot. 

Sauuel  R.  Gabddei. 


Scienlijic  London.     'Bj  Bernard  H.  Becker. 

(London :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  1874.) 
Mb.  Buckbb  is  fortunate  in  having  chosen 
an  unhackneyed  subject,  and  he  oeseivM 
credit  for  seeing  that  an  account  of  the 
scientific  institutions  of  London  was  wanted. 
Ha  has  done  his  work  well  as  far  as  it  dws, 
hut  a  much  larger  volume  than  his  wobM  be 
required  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  subject.  Its  contents  fret  ap- 
peared, we  beheve,  week  by  week,  in  the 
pages  of  Iron,  but  there  is  nothing  on  the 
tit^p^ie  or  in  the  preface  to  show  that  the 
articles  are  mere  reprints.  There  is  internal 
evidence,  however,  in  several  places  that  tlifl 
author  has  not  taken  sufficient  care  te  reviw 
his  work  in  ite  collected  form.  Thus  m 
read  that  "Lord  Brounoker  was  the  fit* 
president ;  William  Ball,  the  treasurer ;  Join 
Wilkins  and  Henry  Oldeubuig  the  tffo 
secretaries;  Sir  Robert  Moray,  and  ^ 
celebrated  Boyle,  members  of  the  conn- 
cil ; "  and  are  also  informed  that  a  sum  w 
money  was  "  finally  employed  in  striking  t 
gold  medal  of  the  value  of  five  pounQS." 
The  word  "medallist"  is  so  frequently 
misused  that  Mr.  Becker  may  shield  mmself 
under  authority  when  describing  Stephen 
Gray  as  "  the  first  Copley  Medallist, "  bnt 
the  expression  is  none  the  less  wrong,  for  » 
medallist  is  the  maker  of  a  medal  and  not 
the  receiver  of  one. 

The  facts  are  not  always  correct,  as  when 
the  original  MS.  of  the  Frincipia  in  fte 
possession  of  the  Royal  Society  is  desorihed 
as  "entirely  written  by  Newton's  own 
hand."  It  was  really  the  work  of  an  amann- 
ensis  with  the  author's  corrections. 

Weld's  Hisiortj  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and 
Dr.  Bence  Jones's  Account  of  the  Roj* 
Institution  are  elaborate  monographs  on 
their  respective  subjects  ;  but  with  the  M- 
ception  of  papers  on  some  of  the  sooieties  m 
Knight's  London,  the  open  ground  has  re- 
mained unoccupied  until  Mr.  Becker  ome 
forward  to  till  it.  Foreigners  have  bew 
supplied  with  the  information  th^  reqnirefl 
by  Dr.  Ed.  Mailly,  of  Brussels,  who  pn"- 
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lished  in  186£)  a  carefbl  accoont  of  the 
scientific  iostitotioiis  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  ie  concise,  jet  full.  A 
few  years  berore,  Comta  Achmet  d'H^ri- 
conrt  had  pnhlished  in  Paris  an  Annuaire 
de9  Societet  Savantw  de  la  JVance  et  de 
FEtranger,  bnt  if  we  mayjad^  from  the 
English  entries,  it  is  &rfrom  being  an  accu- 
rate work.  Defnnct  societies  are  introduced 
and  proper  names  are  sadly  trarestied.  In 
ooe  place  the  French  public  are  grarely  in. 
formed  that  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic 
Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  TorkBhire  is 
not  a  "  Society  hippique." 

In  Mr.  Becker's  book  tliere  are  fourteen 
ctaptera,  each  devoted  to  the  history  of  a 
Boentific  society,  and  to  some  extent  we  can 
tnoe  in  them  the  history  of  science  in  England. 
Hiet  in  point  of  date  is  Gresham  College, 
founded  by  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
in  which  directions  were  given  for  the  daily 
leading  of  lectures,  on  seven  specified  sab- 
jecU,  Oliver  Cromwell  once  interfered  with 
the  election  of  a  geometry  professor,  and 
a  letter  to  his  "  loving  friends,"  the  Gresham 
Committee,  ho  told  them  to  await  his  pica- 
sure  in  the  matter.  The  Boyal  Society  was 
long  intimately  connected  with  Greaham  Col- 
lege, whose  professors  were  ex  officio  fellows 
of  the  society,  hut  while  the  one  institutioii 
has  gona  on  prospering,  the  other,  through 
bad  management,  baa  &llen  to  decay. 
For  near  two  centuries  Sir  Thomas 
Giesbam's  munificent  beqaest  has  done 
little  <a  no  good.  The  delivery  of  the  lec- 
tnies  has  become  a  mere  farce,  and  at 
the  lecture  on  geometiy  which  Mr.  Becker 
attended  on  January  23  of  last  year,  there 
was  an  audience  of  seven  persona,  four 
only  remaining  to  the  end.  The  history  of 
the  Boyal  Society  is  the  histoir  of.  science 
in  England-  It  grew  out  of  the  meetings 
of  a  loiot  of  philosophers,  whose  "  invisible 
college  "  existed  during  the  political  troubles 
of  the  Oivil  Wars.  At  the  Restoration  the 
Society  waa  started  with  sixty-five  mem- 
hera.  It  afterwards  became  popular  at 
Conr^  and  the  charter  under  which  the 
Society  still  acts  was  granted  by  Charles  II. 
on  AprU  22, 1663.  The  King  there  declares 
himself  the  founder.  Science  was  then 
new,  and  the  grand  object  of  the  Society 
wu  to  try  all  things  and  to  take  nothing 
for  granted,  as  is  expressed  by  their  Hora- 
tiau  motto,  "  Nullina  in  verba.^'  The  efi'ect 
was  thai  the  meetings  were  very  entertain- 
ing, and  attended  by  courtiers  and  persons 
we  sboold  not  expect  to  hear  of  there. 
Prince  Rupert  took  a  real  interest  in  them, 
and  the  King  himself  a  dUellanle  interest. 
Some  of  the  investigations  seem  absurd  to 
OS  read  by  the  light  of  modem  knowledge, 
bat  of  the  various  tracks  that  were  followed 
bjr  the  working  fellows  very  few  led  to  an 
"impasae."  Robert  Hooke  drew  up  a  list 
of  enquiries  for  the  use  of  those  who  might 
have  occasioo  to  visit  Greenland  or  Iceland. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these 
with  the  scientific  instmctions  that  have 
been  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Alert  and 
the  Dvcovery,  but  the  Arctic  Manual  cer- 
tainly does  not  contain  any  question  such  as 
the  following  included  in  Uooke's  enquiries  : 
"  Whether  spirits  appear,  in  what  shape, 
what  they  say  and  do ;  anything  of  that  kmd 
very  remarkable,  and  of  goud  credit  ?  "     The 


impracticable,  however,  was  soon  put  aside, 
and  the  Society  built  np  for  itself  a  high 
reputation.  The  Royal  Society  was  long 
the  only  home  of  science  in  England,  but 
gradually  the  different  branches,  which  had 
greatly  increased,  were  severed  from  the 
parent  stem.  Mr.  Becker  does  not  give  a 
correct  account  of  these  offshoots,  for  he 
writes  :  "  The  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
was  the  first  of  these,  and  was  followed  by 
associations  for  promoting  the  study  of 
geology,  botany,  zoology,  geography,  and 
statistics."  Now  the  fact  is  that  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  founded  by  Sir  James  Ed- 
ward Smith  in  1788  for  the  cnltivation  of 
zoology  and  botany,  was  tlie  first  off-shoot, 
aud  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  did 
not  start  into  existence  until  1820.  It  is 
curious  that  while  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the 
autocratic  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  iavourable  to  the  formation  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  he  fiercely  opposed  the  seces- 
sion of  the  astronomers.  He  refosed  to 
recommend  Babbage  for  a  seat  at  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  institution  of  the  Astronomical 
Society,  aud  induced  the  Dnke  of  Somerset 
to  decline  the  ofBce  of  President  on  the 
ground  that  the  child  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  parent.  Time  brings  aboutgreatch&nges 
in  opinion,  for  now  the  principle  of  union  in 
division  is  universally  accepted,  and  it  is 
understood  that  papers  bearing  npon  broad 
generalisations  should  go  to  the  Boyal,  and 
those  on  geological,  zoological,  botanical, 
and  chemical  details  to  the  sectional  socie- 
ties. Time  has  also  brought  about  changes 
in  the  constitation  of  some  societies,  Euid 
Mr.  Becker  justly  points  oat  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  the  Royal  Institution  have 
exchanged  objects : — 

"Like its  younger  sister  in  Albemarle  Street, 
the  Sodety  of  Arts  ia  a  notable  instance  of  thst 
drifting  faculty  which  exerciseg  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  oil  human  inatitutions.  Launched  with 
widely  differing  objects  on  the  atream  of  events, 
these  societies  have  to  a  certain  measure  displaced 
each  other,  .  .  .  One  single  comporiBon  will  de- 
mouttrate  my  meaning.  In  the  beginiuiig  of  the 
century^-under  the  auspices  of  Oonnt  Rumford — 
IJie  Royal  Institution  undertook  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  worldng  classes,  to  warm  and 
ventilate  workhouses,  hospitole,  and  cottages,  and 
to  exhibit  and  patronise  improvements  in  the 
economical  consumption  of  fuel  and  the  teaching 
of  culinary  science.  In  the  present  year  the 
Society  of  Arts,  founded  originally  to  encourage 

Cing  artiste,  has  offered  premiums  for  the  best 
da  of  culinary  and  domestic  warming  apparatus, 
aud  has  directly  Fostered  attempts  to  instruct  the 
people  of  England  in  the  best  methods  of  prepat- 
mg  food." 

There  is  a  double  action  at  work  in  the 
growth  of  science  ;  thus,  as  it  becomes  more 
divided  in  one  direction  it  is  more  welded  in 
her.  What  Mr.  Justice  Grove  did  for 
the  correlation  of  the  physical  sciences  others 
now  doing  for  the  natural  history 
ices.  Scientific  men  formerly  looked 
with  contempt  npon  the  labours  of  the 
antiquary,  bat  one  of  the  latest  bom  of  the 
societies — the  Anthropological — has  helped 
tudraw  the  antiquary  mto  the  fold  of  science. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  popular  ignorance, 
bnt  the  scientific  taste  has  grown  so  fast  of 
late  that  we  seem  separated  by  a  gulf  from 
the  feeling. expressed  ID  Sir  John  Barrow's 
famous  lett«r  to  Ronald,  when  the  latter 


pressed  the  electric  telegraph  npon  the 
notice  of  the  Admiralty.  Barrow  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  Ranald's  letter,  but 
informed  him  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Admiralty  had  already  a  perfect  telegraph, 
and  did  no6  want  any  other.  Mr.  Becker's 
version  of  this  note  is,  we  believe,  iDcorrect. 

Mr.  Becker  gives  a  short  history  of  the 
different  sciences  cultivated  by  the  societies 
he  notices,  bnt  his  chief  object  is  to  deal 
with  the  present  stato  of  these  societies,  and 
his  notices  of  the  meetings  he  attended  are 
lively  and  truthful.  The  institutiona  treated 
of  in  this  book  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  : — 1.  Those  in  which  science  is  cnltd. 
vated  for  the  initiated,  as  the  Boyal,  Chemi- 
cal, Telegraphic  Engineers'  Societies,  Ac. ; 
2.  Those  where  science  is  diffused  among 
the  outsiders,  as  the  Royal  Institution,  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  &c.,  and  8.  The  teaching 
establishments,  as  the  Birkbeck  lustibition, 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  &q. 

The  author  writes  from  too  exclusively  a 
West  End  point  of  view,  and  speaks  of  the 
East  End  as  if  it  were  a  veritable  Ultima 
Tkule.  His  remarks  on  Finsbuiy  are  so  &r 
from  just  that  one  might  imt^ine  his  6t«ps 
bad  never  taken  him  so  far  eastward.  Fins- 
bury  Square  is  certainly  not  dismal  in  the 
sense  of  dull,  and  the  Circus  has  always 
seemed  to  us  to  be  a  charming  retreat  &om 
the  bustle  of  the  streets,  and  the  one  agree- 
able place  to  live  in  within  the  City  liber- 
ties. 

We  hope,  however,  that  a  second  edition 
of  this  book  will  soon  be  required,  and  that 
the  author  will  then  take  the  opportnnity  of 
enlarging  his  plan,  and  adding  in  another 
volume  some  notice  of  the  many  important 
societies  that  are  now  omitted,  such  as  the 
Geological,  Linueao,  Astronomical,  Sac.  We 
may  also  suggest  that  a  few  pages  devoted  j 

to  information  about  subscriptions,  days  of  | 

meeting,  and  number  of  members  of  each  so- 
ciety, would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book.    At  present  it  does  not  by  any  means 
give  a  complete  view  of  Scientific  London. 
Hbnbt  B.  Wheatlby. 


SBW  MOTELS. 


A  Narrovj  Escape.     By  Annie  Thomas  (Mnr, 

Pender     Cudlip).      In    Three    Yolnmes. 

(London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1875.) 
Sir  Marmadiike  Lorion,  Bart.     By  the  Hon. 

Albert  S.  G.  Canning.    In  Three  Volnmea. 

(London ;  S.  Tiosley,  1875.) 
Fair,  but  Sot  False.     By  Evelyn  Campbelf. 

In  'Three  Volumes.     (London :  S.  Tinsley, 

1875.) 
Mrs.  Cddlip  possesses  just  enough  literary 
facnlty  to  be  able  to  write  stories  which  are 
not  absolutely  unreadable,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  some  plot  and  some  character- drawing  in 
them ;  but  her  powers  are  very  far  indeed 
from  enabling  her  to  write  what  is  worth 
reading  or  agreeable  to  read.  Her  own 
judgment  passed  upon  this,  her  latest 
book,  in  a  few  words  of  familiar  preface 
addressed  to  Mr.  Edmund  Tatcs,  is  that  it 
is  her  "  least  undeser^'ing  work."  If  that 
be  her  candid  opinion,  the  sentence  she  has 
passed  on  its  predecessors  is  a  very  severe 
one  iudccd,  for  A  Narrow  Escape  has  no 
merits  whatever  apart  from  the  two  pieces 
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of  mere  knack  adverted  to  above.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  English  is  Blipahod  and  the 
atorj  anintepeBtiiig,  bat  the  whole  tone  ia 
petty,  coarse,  and  Tnlgar  thronghout.  There 
IB  a  somewhat  large  gallery  of  portraits, 
without  one  even  fairly  pare- minded  or 
honourable  character  in  it.  The  hero,  coa. 
cerning  whose  type  and  actions  Mrs.  Cadlip 
obvioosly  changes  her  views  and  intentions 
ihortly  after  his  introduction  in  the  first 
volume,  is  finally  depicted  as  the  very  soal 
of  honour,  which  does  not  prevent  him  from 
Inring  a  motberlesB  girl  to  compromise  b^- 
self  with  bim  almost  irremediably,  from 
telling  a  lie  about  another  young  woman  he 
bas  la  tow,  and  from  keeping  up,  at  the 
very  time  he  is  intending  to  many  the 
heroine,  two  more  than  platonic  attachments 
to  ladies  who  are  certainly  made  widows 
during  the  narrative,  but  who  both  preferred 
him  verr  much  to  their  husbands  when 
alive.  The  heroine  begins  her  career  by 
riding  alone  to  a  railway  station  to  see  the 
hero  off  after  dancing  with  bim  the  night 
before,  and  agrees  to  go  on  with  him  in  the 
train  to  get  married  in  Paris  or  elsewhere, 
i^ardless  of  leaving  behind  a  sickly  and 
widowed  fiittber.  She  is  pulled  up  at  Fad- 
dmgton  by  a  fellow-passenger,  who  casually 
lets  her  know  that  Captain  Bellairs  ia  al- 
ready married — a  sitnation  appropriated 
from  8v!ord  and  (Jown — and  returns  home. 
We  are  afterwards  told  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  her  wamer;  but  the 
context  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  this  was 
an  ^terthought,  and  that  the  original  sitoa. 
tion  was  meant  to  stand,  else  why  any 
elopement  at  all,  instead  of  &ank  applica- 
tioa  to  the  lady's  father,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  same  service  as  the  lover  ? 
The  young  lady  turns  up  agun  later,  har- 
dened instead  of  softened  by  ber  SEpmence, 
and  throws  herself  next  at  the  head  of  her 
cousin,  an  engaged  man,  striving  to  make 
him  break  his  plighted  word,  and  only  not 
doing  so  because  he  is  too  vacillating  a 
coward  to  make  up  his  mind.  The  lady  he 
does  marry,  and  who  dies  within  a  year,  is 
represented  as  stapid,  selfish,  and  shrewish. 
His  two  sisters  are  one  sordid  and  the  other 
aoor  and  satirical.  A  young  woman  who 
entangles  him  after  his  wife's  death,  and 
throws  him  over  at  the  last  moment  for  bis 
Bister's  wealthy  and  worthless  betrothed, 
whom  she  baa  sedaced  from  his  allegiance, 
is  reptesented  as  ialae,  crafty,  vindictive, 
and  greedy.  One  of  the  two  widows  who 
try  for  the  hero,  at  first  drawn  as  gentle 
and  loveable,  is  finally  displayed  as  aelfisb, 

rping,  thankless,  and  treacheroaa ;  and 
two  most  respectable  characters  in 
the  woric  are  ^e  hard  and  worldly  mother 
of  the  secondary  hero,  and  one  of  the 
two  widows  who  made  love  to  the  prin- 
cipal hero  while  their  husbands  were 
abve.  There  is  another  proof  of  hasty 
change  of  plan  during  the  progress  of  the 
book  through  AU  the  Year  Bound.  Mrs. 
Cndlip  makes  a  great  sensation  of  the  misery 
of  one  of  her  widoira  when,  on  her  hus- 
band's sudden  death,  the  only  will  dis- 
coverable is  one  made  he/ore  his  marriage, 
leaving  everting  to  his  brother  and  that 
brother's  children,  and  her  sister-in-law 
greedily  enforces  that  will  to  the  pre- 
j  ndioe  of  the  widow  and  orphans.     Some- 


body has  plainly  told  Mrs,  Cndlip  that  mar- 
riage voids  a  will  made  before  it,  and  that 
the  brother  could  not  have  claimed  under 
the  will  at  all  unless  it  had  been  reaffirmed ; 
and  BO  she  has  tried  to  patch  the  incident 
right,  without  any  succesa.  She  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  law,  but  she  must  have 
read  Mr.  WilkJe  Collins'  No  Name,  and 
ought  not  to  have  made  such  a  blonder. 
The  whole  presentment  of  life  and  charac- 
ter in  this  book  is  mean,  base,  and  petty, 
with  no  redeeming  features  introduced ;  and 
whether  Mrs.  Cudlip  be  drawing  her  per- 
sonages from  memory  or  from  imagination, 
is  equally  to  be  pitied.  She  cBJi  nn- 
doubtedly  do  much  better  if  she  please, 
and  it  is  matter  of  regret  to  see  her  real 
cleverness  wasted  on  producing  books  of 
such  an  unpleasant  and  inferior  type. 

To  be  the  author  of  a  thoroughly  stupid 
and  uninteresting  novel  is  neither  a  difficult 
nor  uncommon  achievement,  but  the  Hon. 
Albert  Canning  has  at  least  the  distinction 
of  hitting  on  a  new  way  of  making  a  book 
unreadable,  instead  of  keeping  in  the  well- 
worn  rut,  so  that  Sir  Marmaduke  Lorton, 
Bart.,  may  defy  competition  as  qnite  the 
dullest  stoiy  of  the  season.  If  Mr.  Canning 
bad  merely  contented  himself  with  the  nar- 
rative, such  as  it  is,  having  what  is  intended 
to  be  its  interest  solely  dependent  on  the 
bumonrs  of  the  domestics  in  two  disrepnt. 
able  London  lodging- houses, and  badthnscnt 
it  down  one  half,  it  would  still  have  been 
heavy  and  tedious ;  but  he  has  intenaified 
these  qualities  by  the  very  effort  to  give 
variety.  One  half  of  the  book,  whose  whole 
plot  is  that  a  dissipated  and  frivolous  young 
man  about  town  is  murdered  for  no  adequate 
reason  by  his  brother-in-law,  a  vicious  and 
bankrupt  peer,  ia  written  in  a  jerky  style 
of  indirect  narration,  reading  like  copions 
notes  from  which  to  put  the  story  together 
rather  than  the  actual  finished  tele  itself; 
while  the  other  half  ia  supposed  t«  be 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  characters,  a 
Reverend  Ijuke  Brandon,  a  bore  and  prig  of 
the  first  magnitude,  whose  chief  employ- 
ment is  acting  Boswell  at  conversations 
where  there  ia  no  Johnson  present.  Bald, 
dreary  prosiugs  at  dinners  and  luncheons  on 
politics,  tbeolo^,  and  literature,  having  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  story,  or  on  the 
evolution,  of  character,  are  set  down  at  r^ 
morseless  length,  and  we  are  expected  to 
listen  to  commonplace  opinions  expressed 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  Scott,  Bulwer, 
and  Dickens  as  novelists,  of  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli  as  Premiers,  and  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism  as  religions,  pad- 
ding being  freely  supplied  by  copious  ex- 
tracts from  such  recondite  sources  as 
Macftulay's  Essays  and  the  like.  JSo  doubt 
there  ia  some  convenience  in  this,  for  Mr. 
Brandon's  name  at  the  head  of  a  chapter  be- 
comes a  notice  to  skip  ;  but  that  only  affects 
readers  who  are  capable  of  taking  sufficient 
interest  in  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  care 
for  pensisg  it,  and  where  th^  are  to  be 
found  is  very  hard  to  say.  Mr.  Canning' 
declares  himself  on  his  title-page  to  be  also 
the  author  of  an  essay  on  Christian  tolen^ 
tion.  If  he  mean  that  statement  as  a  mute 
appeal  for  leniency,  well  and  good;  bnt  if 
be  imt^ne  that  any  intelligent  human 
being,  after  onoe  getting  instalments  of  that 


essay  &om  the  Eleverend  Luke  Brandon,  is 
likely  to  read  more  of  the  same  kind  of  stnff 
in  cold  blood,  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
a  story,  however  flat,  to  make  it  go  down, 
bis  iaith  in  human  patience  and  simplicity 
most  be  almost  pathetic. 

Fair  hut  Not  False,  is  a  pleasant,  whole- 
some little  tale,  slightly  melodramatic  in 
part  of  its  plot,  and  exhibiting  freqcent 
tokens  of  inexperience  in  the  author;  but 
with  real  promise  for  the  future.  It  helongi 
to  the  same  school  of  novels  as  those  by  tae 
lady  who  has  written  St.  Olave'f,  Janito't 
Crosg,  The  Blue  Mibbov,  and  some  other 
tales ;  not  aiming  very  high,  hot  sacceeding 
in  being  cbeerfol  and  readable  in  their  oti 
modest  sphere.  The  style  needs  more  dinct- 
ness  and  finish,  and  its  weakest  part,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  lady's  book,  is  the 
occasional  introdnction  of  phrases  intended 
as  humorous  asides  of  the  author  to  the 
reader,  aa  the  puppets  of  the  tale  are  plafisg 
their  several  parts.  Bnt  these  are  chieSj 
confined  to  the  first  volume,  dropping  awsj 
as  the  story  proceeds,  wbUe  there  ia  tree 
humour  of  a  higher  kind,  althongb  abll  sH^ 
and  fhr  from  vivid,  in  some  of  the  aitoatiaiii 
and  talk  which,  whether  reproduced  &om 
life  or  thought  out  independently,  eiiilirt 
some  fkculty  of  observation  and  drairiiig. 
The  stoiy  is  not  very  skilftilly  pieced  to- 
gether, nor  is  the  machinery  for  its  evolution 
very  happily  contrived ;  but  this  defect  is 
one  whion  practice  will  renfiedy,  as  the  srt 
of  CDnstmcting  plots,  where  there  ie  snj 
genuine  literary  &culty,  becomea  afttr  ■ 
time  a  pure  matter  of  knack,  altogofct  n|- 
fsrior  in  value  and  interest,  as  Mr.  WAie 
Collins  has  satisfactorily  established,  tott« 
power  of  drawing  character  or  writing  good 
conversation;  a  power  which  tbia  newanliiot 
displays,  not  indeed  in  an  exceptional  degff^ 
but  sufficiently  to  have  enabled  her  to  giw 
her  readers  pleasure  now  and  hope  for  gicatet 
pleaanre  hereafter. 

Richard  P.  Littlewli. 


Sabg   May.     Home   Interna   and  BaUad*.    B] 

W.O.Bennett.  (H.  S.  King  &  Co.)  It  wM  *• 
Mitford,  if  we  mistake  not,  who  finrt  drew  rttai- 
tdon  to  Dr.  Bennett's  aift  of  song,  a  gift  ^'^ 
she  BZBj^perated  after  ner  own  genial  gtso]*' 
Eiahion.  Her  ptophecy  that  the  young  ^^ 
would  be  univeiaaUy  Teceived  u  "  a  ricUyfiw'' 
poet "  has  not  been  fulfilled,  but  a  certain  aaca» 
of  which  she  did  not  dream  ho  has  without  dow* 
attained.  Dr.  Bennett  ia  the  laareiite  of  two 
that  go  down  into  the  loud  place*  of  the  ninWJ, 
whoBB  inmates,  like  cherubim  and  seraphini)  »»• 
tinuallydocry,  and  in  the  English  Mother's  eoK 
of  the  Baby,  his  poems  occupy  the  office  of  Bf"JJ 
AneienC  and  Modem.    No  one  e 


ndeKrib*"** 


"  Cotebingi  up  of  legi  and  arms. 
ThioviDgs  back  sod  bdsII  alaraUi 
Clutching  tin gera,  uraighteaingjerkai 
Twining  foet  whoso  each  too  *orki," 
which  aH  wonumhood  Alls  down  and  worshipt 
The  result  haa  been  unbounded  popularity^ 
Btratom  of  society  down  to  which  tha  beit  Vr*! 
never  flltew.     Nor  are   his   baby  po«o«  •"  "^ 
elaim  to  the  laurel ;  ha  has  written  a  <»>>»!^ 
ti^y  conjugal  collection,  entitled  "Tha  >* 
Waddiug-BSig.-'  Hebaapaintad'-QuMnSiJ"*' 
Vengeanoe"  in  popular  colonra,  and  withapf™'*"' 
oflbviooa  moS    He  has  sided  with  U  vaw 
all  sorta  of  schemea  for  sanittry  snd  ethical  u" 
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t,  nerei,  in  t^te  of  Baby  M&y,  ceanng 
to  ho  MDiB,  BtisigLtforward,  and  nunlj.  It  u  not 
diffieott  to  noderstuid  how  it  luppeos  that  this, 
technical^  speakiiu;,  mrj  impemct  poetij  h«i 
t»)fBi>  Ml  um  K  hola  of  bouignou  popularify.  The 
pM^^  nndonbtedlT  like  to  have  ^eir  ovn  lM«t 
thonghts  tnnfllated  for  tlieiii  into  simple  vene 
&r  better  than  to  be  forced  to  listen  to  what  ia 
war  BO  litllfi  above  their  hsbit  of  eompKhension. 
Wfasn  a  -writsr  like  Dr.  Bmuiett  takes  them 
ftanklT  into  hin  priyate  familT  life,  tells  ■Quaa 
Omt  Mra.  Bennett  b  name  is  Emma,  and  m  con- 
UmtiBl  about  his  little  bojs  and  rals,  ha  seem 
to  vt,  Mriins,  to  be  lajing  himaeu  open  to  iidi> 
eale ;  Dot  he  knows  better,  he  imderctaoda  hie 
nfisnee,  and  feels  bj  inetinct  that  thor  -will 
■xniecaste  and  not  misiue  hie  genial  con^ence. 
Anar  all,  it  ie  better  to  leam  theae  limpid,  &tah, 
■ni  aazneat  Tersee,  slight  and  tasteless  though 
'*-j  bo,  than  to  be  drofl{ed  with  the  aontimant 


titndee  of  a  so-called  "  Proverbial' _  „_ ^__,. 

We  cannot  re&ain  from,  quoticig  two  veraea  of 
an  addreae  to  the  poet's  wiie  :— 
••  DU«r?    Tss,  but  DtU;  Aturm 

I^Tid  more  deeply  with  each  day, 
JSt-j,  jonr  beantf  graws  but  elaangr 

As  its  mdianoe  &dBs  away; 
OMwF  dearar  with  esoh  monnw, 

OasMT  thnin^  all  JC7,  all  pain ; 
Ps^lier  kired  through  imiles  and  sorrow, 
Aad  hopes  shared,  thitn^  hiqwd  in  vain. 
"  Ota  I  in  thoee  ejw  b»  gasing 

A>d  not  see  how  years  bars  giren 
XsH  of  earth  for  taj  tand  praising, 

Bat,  ohi  how  mnch  more  of  beavM ! 
Softened  with  a  ssintlj  bimeas, 
Han  divine  look  lip  and  brow. 
All  tcanifigered  to  a  Tareness 
Marvr  sesD.  dear  wif^  till  now." 

ne  Jfasea^ar.  By  Tbomaa  Sinolaii,  MA. 
(Triyaw  &  Go.)  Thia  curious  poem,  written  in 
bhnk  ^mas  that  is  rarely  dull  and  soinetimee  very 
Knoroos,  is  difficult  to  nnderatand  and  almoet 
impnwible  to  characterise.  It  is  like  the  hollow 
of  a  wood  on  a  veiy  warm  qtring  day,  full  of  beat, 
ud  life,  and  promise,  bnt  too  misty  and  too 
tfflpnnTo  to  be  endured  or  explored.  It  isa  kind 
of  aSegorieal  dream  or  vision  of  a  future  state  of 
inteUeetaal  bleMedneas  under  a  "  Pbodiaphroditie 
Earioor  of  man,"  in  which  Poeey  wiU  be  the 
Aainspain^  of  life,  Ininging  food,  peace,  liberty 
>sd  life  lo  roortsU.    It  is  a  pit?  that  Ur.  Sinckur, 


i  indnbitable  gifts  ir 


fasehimaalffitomaaeTtMii  dimnen  of  nnon  and 

B  of  expieaaion  Uiat  dsatrar  the  chum  d 

t  evMy  line  he  writee.    Witnont  style  it  is 

,  aible  to  make  a  mark  in  liteiBtiire,  and  at 
[■Misit  he  ia  whtdlj  withont  it 

TV  Tweed  and  other  Foenu.  By  John  Veitch, 
LLJ).  (Ola«gow:  Maclehoae.')  Profeasor  Veitch 
(Sacouraea  of  the  Tweed  in  blank  verae  that  re- 
calls the  descriptive  poetiy  of  the  beginning  of 
thia  centmj,  a  thing  now  utterly  dead  and  gone. 
The  BocMea  of  the  Tade  induced  Qndiame  to 
write  the  SabbaOi,  Bowles  to  write  Oombt  Ellm, 
Amos  Cottle  to  "  sing  of  Wales,"  and  other  little 
people  to  write  long  landscape  poems  that  were 
qnite  in  the  &abion  then  and  aie  now  unreadable. 
The  taste  for  a  country  life  and  for  simple  and 
trae  deacription  of  nature  waa  at  first  insatiable, 
and  the  barest  notee  of  hill  and  valley,  river  and 
lake,  Jbnnd  a  welcome.  But  WorJawtMh  and 
Shelkrr  came,  and  after  tasting  wine  like  theirs, 
who  oould  retmn  to  the  toaat-and-water  of  the 
topwrapbicol  poelaP  After  all,  which  of  them 
axodlad  or  approached  the  terae  vigour  and  point 
flf  their  lagibmate  iatber,  that  Sir  John  Benham 
who  innncftaliaed  Cooper's  Hill !  Professor  Veitch 
dedicates  many  lines  to  the  glorification  of  Leyden, 
dw  oriantaliat  and  poet,  a  nun  decidedly  above  the 
average,  but  who  seems  a  mare  pgmy  by  the  aide 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Yet  Professor  Veitch  dow  j 
not  heailate  to  make  the  astounding  statement 
that "  M  te  as  maoaive  intelliguice  is  concerned,  I 


Leyden'Bjironuse''(heliTedlo  bethirtv-mi)"w 
greatly  higher  than  Scott^s  tMliaation. 

Somtett  tmd  tha  Cantolatim  to  Litia.  By 
Philip  Acton.  (lAngmans.)  As  it  is  difficnit 
to  aay  anythiBK  good  or  bod  aboot  Mr.  Acton' 
veiBee,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting  ai 
average  aomiet  on  the  &ahionable  topic  of  the 
day. 

"  When  I  shall  sink  to  evsrUating  sleep, 
Place  not  my  TaatJges  upon  a  pyre 
To  be  eiMisaned  by  sdentifle  dre. 
Nor  plonge  them  in  the  whiripools  of  the  deep, 
NoF  raise  around  my  reaidoe  a  heap 
Of  brick  or  stone,  and  plumber's  work,  to  tiia 
And  ebaaC  th*  little  worm  of  a  desire 
About  its  poor  inhedtaDce  to  creep  ; 
Bnt  lay  me  fentlj  on  my  mother's  breast, 
In  BQch  shgbt  rovertnre  as  shall  embower 
Yefc  not  withhold  me  from  her  fond  embmee ; 
13ira«  let  me,  naturally,  take  my  rest, 
^ith  her  embroidersd  mantle  o'er  my  face, 
Tissned  with  many  a  apiig  and  tiny  flower  F  " 
But  what  will  the  parish  authoritiee  aay  F 

S<*om^  Old  Cumbarttmd.  Poems  and  Trwu- 
latiotu.  Sj  Hary  Powley.  (Bemrose.)  &Cm 
Fowlcy  wntea  of  Gumbarlond  with  all  the  graoe, 
knowledge  and  enthu^aam  that  mark  Mr.  Stekee' 
pleasant  hooka  of  vaise  about  ComwalL  Her 
boc^  naturally  addreaaea  a  local  audience,  but 
there  ia  much  in  it  that  iqtpeale  to  ua  all,  and 
much  that  baa  more  than  a  transitory  importance. 
Her  notes, — how  pleasant  and  how  old-world  a 
tiling  it  ia  to  meet  with  wise  and  learned  notes 
in  a  book  of  verae, — are  full  of  erudition  and 
delightful  gossip,  and  so  eager  haa  ahe  been  to 
leam  all  aha  con  about  the  antecadenta  of  her 
beloved  coun^,  that  she  has  mode  herself  nustrees 
of  the  modern  Scandinavian  touKuee.  In  re- 
turning from  Danmark  she  haa  filled  her  apron 
with  flowera  of  Danish  verse,  and  givee  us,  ren- 
dered in  her  strong  Cumberland  English,  various 
fine  lyricB  of  such  unfamiliar  poeta  as  Oehlen- 
schlagor  and  Heibei^,  Hertz  and  Ingemann.  We 
TocoDunend  all  our  readers  who  propose  to  vint 
the  lakes  this  autumn  to  take  Miss  Powley's 
volume  with  them,  and  gossip  with  her  about 
Oroaa-Fell,  I«nganbye,  Hwtside,  and  the  rest 

Thu  World  and  the  Next :  A  Dramatic  Poem. 
By  Mvlee  Matrahail.  (A.  HaU  &  Co.)—"  A  Mad 
Worla,  my  Maatera  I  "  The  author  ia  so  much 
afflicted  with  the  "convulsion  of  eatabliahed 
thought,"  men  acting,  to  use  his  own  perspicuous 
language— 

'■  As  if  Craatioo  did  nriat  Itself 
And  God  was  nawhere," 
tliat  be  has  written  an  uncouth  drama  to  explain 
what  will  come  of  it  aU.  Blanche  de  Vere,  Percy 
Howard,  a  professor  of  history  from  New  Zealand, 
Death,  TimOf  a  Guardian  Aogel  and  other  tourists 
visit  the  rums  of  whet  once  was  London,  and 
they  talk  promisououa  nonaenae  t<^thnt  for  the 
apaoe  of  204  pages.  They  are  jouad  by  Satan, 
who  is  the  most  pleasant  and  chatty  of  the  party. 
We  had  marked  one  or  two  preposterona  remarks 
of  his  for  quotation,  but  they  are  hardly  funny 
enough  to  be  copied. 

light,  Shade,  and  ToO.  Poems  by  William  C. 
Cameron,  With  an  introductory  note  by  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Smith,  D.D.  (Glasgow :  Maclehose.) 
The  beat  pieces  in  this  volome  remind  ua  strongly 
of  tlie  beat  in  Br.  Bennett's ;  the  domestic  con- 
fideseea  ore  umilar,  the  tone  of  feeliug  identical. 
Dr.  Walter  Smith,  in  a  piefsoe  that  is  the  very 
perfection  of  modesty  and  good  taste,  does  not 
attempt  to  force  Mr.  Oameron's  poems  upon  us  as 
very  exalted  or  very  originai,  hut  he  claima  for 
them  the  credit  of  bemg  kindly,  manly  and 
liealthy,  and  tliat  this  is  tnia  we  heartily  admit. 
We  learn  that  Mr.  Cameron  is  a  working  shoe- 
maker, but  education  of  the  head  as  well  as  the 
heart  ia  fortunately  too  common  in  Scotland  for 
Buch  graceful  gifts  as  his  to  be  exceptional  in  the 
way  that  Clare's  or  Bbomfield'a  wen.    On  the  | 


whole  we  think  that  hia  verses  in  the  Scottish 
dialect  are  the  best,  as  b^ng  the  most  tomple  and 
direct}  and  unmarred  by  the  somewhat  bded 
finery  of  language  that  he  has  hung  on  some  of 
the  English  ones.  This  instruction  to  a  little 
babe^irl,  who  is  learning  to  walk,  occurs  in  the 
very  nist  poem ;  the  caution  it  contains,  and  the 
tact  with  which  the  circumstance  of  Jessie's  not 
being  able  to  walk  alone  is  condoned,  ate  not  to 
be  exceUed : — 

"Ah!  cannie — omnie,  Jesais  dear, 

FloCB  fea^y  weal  an'  sure, 
A  sUpp'ry  stane  lies  by  the  cheek 

O'  almost  ilka  door  1 
Aye  has  it  been— and  aye  will  be — 

That  mony  a  atoidy  one, 

Coold  hardly  hirple  a  fu'  ell 

Gin  they  wen  left  alsne ! " 

Mvmuim:  a  Tale.    By  Thomas  Edward  Claok. 

(Hodder  k  Stongbton.)    The  sobject  of  thia  tale 

has  nothing  to  do  with  the  author  of  "  Hero  and 

Leander,"  nor  is  he  aonnected  with  the  distia- 

guished  German  author  of  the  same  name,  who 

floorished  last  oentury.    He  was  a  mythical  hard 

bom  "  in  bland  Devonis,"  and  nursed  by  Nature  in 

ber  wildest  scenes.     He  had  a  high  opinion  of  bis 

own  effusiona,  for  be  remarked  on  one  oocamon : — 

"  Though  SbakeapvBie's  wild  invention  now  is  o'er 

And  Milton  tunes  the  lay  snblime  do  more. 

Celestial  muse,  that  from  thy  secret  cell 

Nightly  revisit'st  me  where'er  I  dwell, 

Still  on  thy  bard  thy  wonted  influence  pour ; " 

which  seems  aUttle  conc^t«d.    No  woodarthat 

after  a  while  his  mind  grew  "  worn  and  weary," 

while  "  his  head  was  taint"  In  sleep  he  composed 

a  great  number  of  execrable  verses,  conscientiously 

recorded  by  Mr.  Clack.     We  refiise  to  follow  him 

later  in  life,  when  he  lost  his  riater  by  death.  He 

aeema  to  have  felt  it  a  good  deal,  for  according  to 

Mr.  Clack  "  he  left  the  place  " — 

"  And  long  it  waa  before  he  could  rehearse 
The  tone  of  aaduesB  tc  the  following  verte. 
What  verse  P    No  matter  I 

JnCerJwHM.  By  Percy  Gr^.  (Trttbner.)  This 
is,  we  regret  to  aay  it,  a  apitanil  little  book.  Then 
ase  people  who  cannot  open  their  lips  wi^oot 
expressing  or  hinting  aome  aordid,  ignoble  or  un- 
generoiu  opinion.  IntefleaBtt  is  too  much  of  ths 
same  sort  Under  a  pretence  of  speaking  up  fbi 
the  old  true-blue  mottoes  of  Gnf;lis&  Oonswvaliam,. 
it  contrives  to  sneer  at  everrthing  that  we  are  in 
tha  habit  of  considering  liberal,  intelligent,  and 
nugnanimouB.  Theae  verses  ore  too  indifietant 
tooo  liorm.  bnt  the  reader  can  judge  of  the 
author's  wisn,  as  well  as  of  his  gooa  feeling  and 
good  taste,  from  such  a  sample  as  thia : — 
'  What  ia  a  Badical  ?  One  who  would  level 
All  above  him,  and  send  all  below  to  the  devil ; 
Who   hoaonrs  the  dagger  aitd  shrinks  from  the 

Who  bnlliss  a  labourer  and  backbites  a  lord." 

Tveim  Nattemd  BaUadt.  By  Philhelot.  (Tidb- 
Isy.)  Even  in  the  most  national  ballad  "  Shah  " 
aliould  not  rhyme  to  "Cm."  The  ramaAable 
feature  of  this  collection  is,  that  all  its  ini|Mreau*e 
passagea  are  printed  in  italica,  and  that  its  acmti- 
— ents  on  all  points  are  ultn-^emocnttiG. 

Sappho.  A  Tragedy  m  Five  ArU.  By  SteUa, 
Author  of  "  The  Pearl  of  Poland."  (Triihnsr.) 
We  distinctly  remember  being  intensely  amnsea 
with  the  absurdities  of  the  Pnarl  of  Poland,  bat 
in  aome  respects  Samho  outdoes  in  funninees  even 
that  masterpiece.  It  ia  too  serious  to  be  really 
what  one  would  at  fiiat  ttike  it  to  be,  a  burlesque, 
and  there  are  no  pans;  yet  it  001^  hardly  be 
made  more  preposterous  with  the  best  intentions. 
The  stage  is  crowded  with  poets,  who  oonveiBB 
thus;— 
Bafpho.  Erioos,  desrcBt,  order  wine  and  fruit  I 

[Exit£>tfMa. 

A  little  w ■'         ■" 

And  thus: —      ||_ 

"  Erinna.  Anil  how  tf 


rill  set  tbee  up,  Aleaeas  t " 
low  the  ym^  Anriobim  F 
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Sappha.  Ha  ha«  a  iriDe-niMO,  sloTen.  riotouB  mien ; 

Anacreon  ihould  Bing  beliiod  a  Bctcen. 
^nacrtm  (uide).  I'll  owe  hd'  uno,  and  sing  berore  the 

"TflmMAer  on«"  in  a  Greek  tragedy!  Butone 
Atage  directioQ  is  too  exquisite  to  ba  omitted : — 

"  Enter  Sap^io  utd  Erinnahj  door,  leti.  Puiatra- 
llit,  Phidarii,  Phaon,  Jlcaaii  and  other  ,p(>ef<  enLrr  by 
garden,  and  are  iMn  eeTee-dmpping  amoDg  the  vinps, 
each  nnpsrceired  b;  the  other. 

"  Marry,  if  ahe  that  writ  Samho  liad  played 
Pyramus  and  hanged  herself  in  TbiBbe's  fiarter,  it 
would  have  been  a  veiy  fine  traf^dy }  and  »o  it  is, 
truly,  and  very  notably  diBduuged."      Edttob. 


NOTES  AND   NEWS. 
Wx  Iwu  that  lb.  TennyBon  ia  to  wi 
-new  Roenea  for  the  acting  veruon  of  bi 
Marif  at  the  Lyceam. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Febthxs,  of  Gotha,  will  iBsue  in  a 
few  days  a  Gmnan  trajislatioii  of  Tht  DeurC  of 
tht  Exodut,  by  ProfesBor  £.  H.  Palmer,  of  Cam- 
Ms.  Ain)  Use.  Abteitr  Askou>  have  left 
London  for  a  tour  in  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey, 
from  which  they  will  return  in  the  spring  of  next 
year. 

Tax  Roman  Catholic  Bisbop  of  Galway  ia  pre- 
paring for  preea  the  manuscript  of  his  Commentary 
■on  the  Holy  Gospels.  It  will  appearin  December 
in  two  royal  octavo  rolumea,  to  match  his  previous 
iTork  on  the  Epistles,  which  has  now  reached  a 
third    adition.      Mr,   Kelly,   of   Dublio,   ia    the 

Mbbsbs.  MACinLU.li  have  in  the  press  anew  edi- 
tion, entirely  recast,  of  P.  G.  Hamorton's  valuable 
work  on  Etching  and  Etcken,  which  is  now  out  of 
print.  The  illustrations  will  all  ba  new  and  the 
text  re-written  so  us  to  include  the  lat^^st  methods 
and  improvements  in  the  art. 

A  VBW  edition  of  Chatto  and  Jackson's  well- 
known  history  of  wood-engraving  is  aonounced 
by  Measn.  Chatto  and  Windus  as  being  in  course 
of  preparatioD.  The  first  edition  of  this  important 
-work  was  published  in  1^39,  with  the  title  of  A 
Tretttii$  on  Wood  Engraving,  Ilittoricnl  and 
.Practical,  with  300  illustrations  on  wood  by  John 
-Jackson.  In  1861  a  second  edition  was  put  forth 
with  14S  new  illustration s.  In  this  the  niBtorical 
•portion  was  entirely  re-written  by  W.  Andrew 
Chatto,  author  of  the  Origin  and  Ai»toi-y  of  Hay- 
ing Card*.  The  book  is  now  announced  simply 
as  Ohatto's  Hiitory  of  Wood  Engrneing,  but  the 
fine  woodcuts  that  illustrate  it,  445  in  number, 
aie  still  the  work  of  the  distinguished  English 
wood-en pfiaver,  John  Jackson. 

The  pressure  of  Dr.  Richard  Morris's  new  duUea 
as  Head-mnst«r  of  the  Roval  Masonic  School  has 
obliged  him  to  stop  for  a  dme  the  progress  of  bis 
important  Four-Text  edition  of  the  Cui-aor  Mundi, 
•{at  the  Early  English  Text  Society  \  but  he  baa  al- 
leody  finished  for  issue  next  Jonuair  a  Port  III.,  as 
large  as  either  of  the  two  former  Parts  has  been. 
The  text  of  the  poem  will  not  be  completed  till 
Part  V.  is  out 

It  ia  with  no  common  regret  that  we  record  the 
jdeath,  at  Twickenham,  hist  Saturday,  August  21, 
'«f  Mr.  William  Smith  Williams,  who  was  so  long 
(he  working  head  of  the  publiBlung  department  of 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  k  Co.  It  wna  his  kind 
letter  to  Miss  Bronte  that  first  encouraged  her  in 
ier  wurk,  and  led  to  her  re-cast  of  Jane  Eyre.  He 
was  one  of  the  moat  courteous,  kind,  and  true 
gentlemen  that  ever  lived,  a  worthy  repreaentative 
of  Chaucer's  Kniffht.  In  the  memories  of  his  wide 
circle  of  friends  his  name  will  live  with  its  old 
fragrance  of  affection  and  esteem. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson  ia  engaged  in  trans- 
lating the  Bnkarittan  of  Jami  into  English  from 
the  original  Persian. 


M.  TAK  Eys  is  preparing  a  third  edition  of  bis 
valuable  Batqve  Orammar.  It  will  embody  the 
philological  discoveries  worked  out  in  his  late 
Etude  tar  Vorigina  et  la  formaHon  da  verbet 
auxitiairt»  Batquet,  as  weU  as  others  which  he 
has  made  relating  to  the  Basque  pronouns. 

Thb  second  edition  of  Mr.  Sayce's  Frineipht  of 
Gmtparatioe  Philology  will  be  out  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  a 
preface  added  in  which  he  expliuns  his  views  as 
to  the  historical  character  of  a  Boot^riod  and 
the  origin  of  flection,  more  in  detail  than  could  be 
done  in  the  body  of  the  book, 

Wb  regret  to  hear  that  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Robert  Cowtan's  work  on  The  City  of  Qmterbury 
from  1774  to  1S74  is  postooned  for  the  |tteaent  in 
conaaqoence  of  the  anthora  ill-health. 

The  Third  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association 
for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Iaw  of 
Nations  begins  at  the  Hague  on  Sept«mber  1, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Dand  Dudley 
Field,  of  New  York. 

A  BOOK  of  gossip  entitled  Leverana,  ccmtaining 
some  of  Charles  Lever's  earlier  writings,  and  anec- 
dotes of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  will  be 
published  by  Mr.  Kelly  of  Dublm  in  December 

MiBS   Braddok'b  Hottaget  to  Forttaie  will  be 

issued  in  the  orthodox  three  volumes  early  next 
week,  by  Messn.  John  Maxwell  and  Oo.  At  the 
same  time  a  cheap  edition  of  Miss  Braddon's  A 
Strange  World,  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock  and  Tyler. 

Taa  Ballad  Society  has  just  issued  to  its  sub- 
scribers its  second  book  for  1874,  being  Part  VL 
of  the  Eoxburgh  Ballad*,  edited  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Ohappell,  and  completing  volume  II.  There  are 
several  Robin  Hood  ballads  in  the  Part — "  The 
Lamentable  and  Tragical  History  of  Titus  Andro- 
aicus,"  "  A  Table  of  Good  Nurture,"  to  tell  boys 
how  to  behave  :— 
"  Thy  garm^nla  unlmtton'd  dnlight  not  to  wea™, 

Loat  sloveQly  tiick-name  fM  unto  thj  share  ; 

Thy  hose,  if  un^tereJ.  descrreth  like  ibame, 

Wbereby  thou  vilt  purchase  thy  tutor  mnch  blame." 
"  The  Virgin's  A  B  C,"  plenty  of  love  ballads, 
"A  True  Rehition  of  Susan  Higges,"  the  female 
highwayman  who  committed  a  murder,  and  then 
confessed    it,    "  The    Three    Merry    Cobblere," 

&c,  &.C. 

SlEasRS.  Cbatto  and  Windits  will  shortly 
publish  IM  plates  from  Canova's  works  in 
sculpture  and  modelling.  They  will  be  engraved 
in  outline  by  Moses,  and  printed  on  India  tint 
paper.  A  memoir  of  the  great  sculptor,  by  Ci- 
cognan,  and  deacriptions  of  Uie  enf^vings,  Irr  the 
Counteis  Albrizzi,  will  form  the  literature  of  the 
volumft. 

The  same  publishers  have  also  in  preparation 
the  Life  and  Time*  of  TAotnns  Afncjmuuon,  with  a 
history  of  his  caricatures  and  a  key  to  their  mean- 
ing. This  work  will  form  a  handsome  illustrated 
volume,  unilbrm  with  that  curious  and  interesting 
book  GiUray  the  Oaricaturiet,  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  some  time  ago.  It  is 
not  stated  who  is  to  be  the  editor  of  the  present 
volume. 

The  first  part  of  the  Philological  Society's 
TrnnsnclioTi*  ib  kept  back  for  a  few  weeks  to 
enable  Mr.  .-Vlevander  J.  ElUa  to  complete  his  re- 
vision of  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy's  complete  liat  of 
West  Somersetshire  words,  with  their  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  n-lossic  Alphabet  invented  by  Mr.  Ellis. 
!Mr.  Elworthy  had  made  such  an  excellent  classi- 
fication of  the  words  of  the  dialect,  and  such  ex- 
haustive lists  of  those  words,  that  Mr.  Ellis 
resolved  to  go  carefully  through  every  word  with 
Mr.  Elworthy,  and  thus  stereotype  for  ever — so 
far  as  letters  can  do  it— this  dialect  in  our  Vic- 
torian time.  Mr.  Elworthy  will  read  another 
paper  on  the    dialect   before    the    Philological 


Society  next  session,  treating  certm  pecaliiriiiu 
of  it  that  he  hod  not  time  for  in  hii  fonca 
paper.  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Booapaite  will  pro. 
baoly  also  bring  before  the  Society  the  modilia. 
tions  of  his  classification  of  the  Soulh-Weiteni 
Dialects  which  his  further  researches  into  tW 
this  season  have  induced  him  to  make. 

Mesbbs.  SAifFaoH  Low,  MABtrox  ft  Co.  nil  ' 
issue  on  September  I,  thefiratpartof  a  new  motilih 
periodical,  entitled  Slvdie*  fivm  Natan.  E^ 
number  will  be  illustrated  with  four  penuiHl 
photographic  plates.  A  special  feature  will  b 
the  publication  in  this  work  from  time  to  tiat^ 
views  of  nature  and  life  in  action,  AccompiiiTiii 
each  plate  will  be  a  p&ge  of  desoipdveteitl^ 
the  editor,  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson. 

Wb  understand  that  M.Boutmv,I>iieetixo(tk 

Ecoles  dea  Sciences  Politiqikea  of  Paris,aiid^ 
feasor  of  Constitutional  History  therun,  kaiktElj 
arrived  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  makiiii  km 
reesarchee  at  the  British  Museum  into  the  hialoiy 
of  the  Engliah  Constitution. 

A  VALVABLB  nlio  of  CConnell  snd  CstUi 
Emancipation  is  now  on  view  at  Mr.  Kelly'i  is 
Dublin.     It  consists  of  a  thick  folio  volnme,  t» 


committee  which  oigwised  the  ^reat  PratMlml 
meeting  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  held  in  tbe 
Rotondo  in  1829.  The  price  asked  for  ik 
volume  ia  fiCW-five  pounds. 

OoscBRKiSG  the  transcriptions  of  Iriih  ¥SS, 
and  the  action  taken  by  the  Royal  Irish  Aodmt 
thereon,  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  writes  from  Sink, 
uader  date  June  14,  to  M.  Qaidoi,  ediUxoS  Ikt 
Eemie  Ccliique: —  , 

"I  hear  that  the  Boyal  Irieh  Academy  an  piv  Is  ' 
send  yon  a  letter  denying  most  of  the  BtntnMLi  iu 
1  have  made  about  the  mialakes  in  their  litli^n^ 
fac-Himiles.  .  .  .  There  are  only  three  penuiiil' 
British  Isles  vhoBB  opinions  on  the  subja^witltii 
worth  anything,  viz..  Ueesra.  Usnaeesj,  Bn^i, 
Rhys.  Let  the  Academy  have  photogrsplu  mif  J 
the  originals  of  the  incriminated  pssBogea  ud  lal 
copies  to  the  above  three  eiparta  and  slio  W  Xt. 
Nigra.  To  their  jadgment  I  would  yield— bu  oilj 
to  theirs." 

Thb  Earlv  English  Text  Society  istspnniit: 
its  edition  of  Tie  Compiatfnt  of  Scotla*i,  bj  fc 
Jnraes  A,  H,  Murray,  which  has  run  out  of  piiu 
The  reprint  will  contain  a  nota  by  the  Edilwo 
the  recent  interpretation  that  has  sppeandi: 
Note*  and  Queries  of  the  celebrated  Cmpl^ 
scene  on  board  ship.  The  main  features  ai» 
scene  were  rightly  described  by  Mr.  G.  M.  llmis 
in  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  edition ;  boi 
in  exposing  the  funny  mistakes  of  M.  Jtl  > 
French  critic,  who  has  explained  the  manomita 
to  his  own  entire  satisfaction,  thecorrespondeolof 
Note*  and  Queriei  has  also  suggested  impTund 
versions  of  some  of  the  EngBsh  commenUii 
remarks. 

This  year's  Prf^ramme  of  the  "  Realschule"  d 
the  Johanneum  at  Hamburg  containa  the  int 
part  of  the  Life  and  Poems  of  William  Wort 
worth,  written  in  English  by  Dr.  Albert  Fdi 
The  author  is  already  known  by  his  priie  M»r  m 
the  Orthography  of  the  Riny  MSS.,  propowd  m 
1860  by  the  University  of  Giittingen.  h  it  nui 
strange  that  the  German  Grammar  Schooli,  at 
to  apeak  of  the  Universities,  should  have  proftW- 
ships  for  the  English  language  and  litentw, 
while  there  ia  none  in  either  of  the  UniTersiiiei 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 

Wb  last  week  called  attention  to  Bome  ow 
additions  to  the  Manuscript  Department  of  tb« 
British  Museum,  illustrating  such  widely  dilTrK* 
subjecU  as  Old  German  PUvs,  the  Topogiapb;"! 
Cheshire,  and  the  History  of  Archery.  AmoD? 
other  miscellaneous  scquisitions  by  the  oeme  a'" 
partment  we  may  also  briefly  notice— A  Bemswr 
of  documents  relating  to  the  esUles  of  Sir  Boftr, 
and  his  son  Sir  Peter,  Manwood,  of  HscUngtM. 
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CO,  Ken^  stxteenth  and  MTsnteenth  centuij; 
Some  Orioiiul  Latter*  of  French  Princea  luid 
utWa,  of  uie  uxCeenth,  MveDteenth  and  eigbteenth 
centuriea  ;  Index  tu  tlie  monumeatal  inscriptions 
contuaed  in  DavT'e  Gollectioiu  for  Suffolk;  W. 
Hold'  ParocAial  Bi*tory  of  Cornwail ;  Tnnecript 
of  Tbo*.  Tonkiii'B  Jrutory  of  CbmwaJJ,  nith  ad- 
ditiooB  hy  J.  Whitakar;  Letters  relating  to  Hala' 
Hiriory ;  Lettws  of  Thoioas  Moors,  Sharidtm,  and 
atbet»^-HtCGOunt  It  H.  BurgMs  of  the  aMMBioatioD 
of  Mr.  Percival  bj  BeUiogham ;  Miscellanaous 
en  paitlj  reUtinr  to  progier^  at  White- 
;  TranalatioD  of  "^da's  Hjmn  to  Ood  the 
raiiier,  with  other  poenu,  hj  Dr.  Morell ; 
TVeeklj  acccunta  of  wagw  paid  to  the  aer- 
Tuito  of  Prince  Rupert,  etc.,  167D  - 1882  ; 
TU  Caltdonian  Marairy,  a  printed  journal, 
Alput  6  to  December  SO,  I74fi,  imperfect,  with 
]EL  tdditicoM ;  Sermona  on  Earlj'  Repentance, 
ud  the  Oommnnion,  earl;  ugbteenth  ceoturj. 
£ttiBcta  from  Cave's  Ee^titutiea ;  Dialogue  on 
BiHgioH,  written  in  I6I8,  and  printed  under  the 
ume  of  Iioid  Herbert  of  Cherburj ;  the  Eighth 
Bdc4  of  Dr.  JackioD'a  Commentary  on  tha  Apoitie*' 
O-mf,  1636,  copied  in  1686;  Rental  valuationa, 
kc,  of  the  estates  of  Edward  Byng  in  Middlesex 
u>d  Essex,  1731-1738;  Processua  ad  Oonina- 
tionem  OeoTRii  II. ;  Roll  of  the  Procession  of 
Ghirles  II.  through  London  the  daj  before  his 
Ceronatien,  April  22,  1661  ;  Roll  of  the  Corona- 
tion Pnceesion  of  Ohsrlee  II.  from  the  HsU  to 
the  Ahhay,  April  23,  1661 ;  a  CoUection  of  Fo- 
logn  Antogiuha ;  Hiaoellaneoos  English  Arms, 
Sti  Funenb;  Arms  of  the  Sees  of  England,  and 
of  ntiiKui  iamiliea ;  Genealogical  Notea,  &c. ; 
.Yalea  tod  Extraitta  relating  to  old  English  and 
Fuach  PUtb,  probably  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Ashby, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centnry ;  a 
Valium  Roll  containing  an  Account  of  Receipts 
and  Kipeiues  of  Bailii&  of  Manors  of  the  Arch- 
biiliop  of  Canterbury,  abont  the  time  of  Ed  ward  I. ; 
GeoealivT  of  the  Sorereigna  of  England  to 
Chwlea  U.,  with  Arms,  bj  Francis  Rcade,  1627  ; 
"  The  deacent,  pedigree  and  armes  of  the  ancient 
&nielyB  of  A-rowe  or  Rows  in  the  co.  of 
Kent,"  seventaenth  centurj ;  Cookery  Recipes  col- 
beted  in  Parma,  1596  (Italian) ;  Qipttviare  Qm- 
BUariae :  statutea  for  a  Venetian  councillor,  given 
to  Antonio  Grimani,  1663',  Entry  book  of  casee 
heard  bj  Chancellor  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
1673-1682. 

Teb  New  ShakBpere  Society  aeot  out  to  its 
msmbers  last  week  the  Second  Fart  of  its  Tram- 
ortioa*  for  1674,  and  the  First  Part  for  1876-76, 
*idi  its  Committee's  Report  of  its  first  year's 
"0^     The  Report  says,  on  the  one  hand ; — 

''On  mult  of  the  Society's  first  year's  vort  has 
oniialj  been,  to  bring  out  the  value  of  metrical  tests 
to  u  citeDt  uueipecteil  by  EDgliohntim,  and  to  render 
that  tests  hcDCeforth  an  indiapenSHblo  part  of  Shak- 
*pm  criticism  here,  M  they  have  long  been  io 
'icrmiuiy,  (hough  there  their  rnlue  in  helping  to  dia- 
lingnish  Bjinriou*  work  from  genninB  bad  been  quite 
•verlooied;" 
while  on  the  other  band : — 

".\gunst  Qie  unwise  Httampt  to  muke  these  tests 
the  sole  ones  of  the  intaa  of  the  plays,  ns  strong  pro- 
letts  have  been  uttered  in  the  Society'H  rooms  and 
publications  as  have  beea  heard  ouuide." 

Prince  Leopold's  gift  of  the  paiallel-teit  qiiart<« 
of  Bomto  and  Ji£el  to  every  member  of  the 
Ciodetj  ia  thus  noticed : — 

"  The  Committee  desire  to  record  tlieir  gntificntioa 
Out  the  first  public  am.  of  a  son  of  Ihe  Queen  of 
Eai^Iand  has  been  the  worthy  oneof  giviug  a  valaable 
pMallel-Teit  of  Shakroore'H  first  Tragedy  to  the 
Ueinbrrs  of  the  New  Shakjpere  Society ;  and  they 
»iih  publicly  to  thank  Prince  Leopold  for  his  princely 
•rt," 

-\i>d  lastly  the  Committee  aays: — 

"  The  rennlts  of  he  Sodety'a  first  year's  work  are 
most  eoconnging.  It  has  led  the  reHra!  of  interest 
u  Sliakspere  that  the  theatres  and  pre^s  bear  wiCeess 
^',  it  ban  enrolled  nearly  4>^0  Mcmbpn ;  it  hns 
Wsbliihed  Branch  Societies,  and  helped  to  form  many 


reading  parties  ;  it  has  issued  four  Texts,  besides  the 
three  pnseDtad  to  it ;  It  has  forced  on  the  notice  of  tbs 
English  public  that  most  powerful  and  useful  instru- 
ment in  Shaksp^re  criticism,  '  Metrical  Teats ; '  It  hai 
made  known  to  thia  generation  the  gsauino  na<l 
spurious  parts  of  Henry  VUL.  Tit  Tiea  IfobU  Kitu- 
mm,  Pericta,  and  peduips  Th»  Bkrew  uuJ  Tinwn;  it 
has  re-opened  the  question  of  Shakipere's  Politjcs  and 
the  Political  use  of  ths  itage  in  his  time;  it  1 
far  to  establish  ths  genuineoess  of  the  Porter- 
Macbeth  ;  it  has  pahlished  ths  ParalteMeits  of  Borneo 
and  Jitiiet,  Bind  the  separate  Quartos  of  16S7  and 
]  599,  besides  some  very  rare  Allusion- books ;  it  has 
proCDTsd  the  publication  oF  a  new  and  cheaper  edition 
of  the  HDglishnd  Gtninue,  andthe  issae  of  achenp 
edition  of  Singer's  Sia^pert,  &c.  Its  members  Mr. 
Halliwall  and  Prof.  Dowden  have  published  valuable 
works  on  Shokspere. 

"  It  wants  but  an  increased  list  of  Members,  and 
more  workers  with  good  heads,  to  ensure  ila  lasting 

The  French  Aaaociatioti  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  b^;an  its  fonrth  meeting  at  Nantea  on 
the  18th  inst.  The  opening  address  was  delivered 
by  M.  d'Eichtbal,  preaident. 

Tkb  literary  remains  of  Hans  Andersen,  eaped- 
ally  bis  large  collection  of  letters — his  own  and 
those  addreased  to  him — wtU,  according  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Darmanrkt,  be,  in  conformity  with 
the  last  will  of  the  deceased,  given  up  to  Director 
C.  St.  A.  Bille,  formerly  editor  of  the  Dagbiad, 
and  to  Candidate  Nik.  Bdgh,  for  arrai^ment  and 
eventual  use. 

We  had  only  time  last  week  to  annoance  the 
death  of  a  man  too  remarkable  to  pass  away  with- 
out farther  notice.  The  Rev.  Robert  Stephen 
Hawker  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1805,  graduated 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1S27  gained  the  Newdigate 
prize  for  a  poem  on  Pompeii.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  vicar  of  Morweostow,  the  most  north- 
erly parish  in  Cornwall,  a  wild  district  exposed  to 
the  whole  force  of  the  Atlantjc  Ocean.  Id  this 
retirement  be  devoted  himself  to  archaeology  and 

itry.     In  1840  he  published  .fi»;^«i'<i,  in'l84e 

hot*  from  Old  ComwaU,  in  1864  The  Queit  of 
Satiffreal,  and  in  1860  he  collected  his  spirited 
and  popular  ComvA  Balladi.  He  was  a  person  of 
(neat  eccentricity  and  individuality  of  manner. 
Every  day  he  might  be  seen  driving  his  cows 
dotm  the  dilTB  of  Morwenstow,  or  S.  Morwenna, 
as  he  chose  to  call  it,  and  reascending  in  their 
rear,  helping  himself  up  the  Bt«ep  ascent  by  hold- 
ing on  to  the  tail  of  the  bindermost,  his  tall  simre 
figure  arrayed,  as  always,  in  cassock  and  coll^j^e 
cap.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hawker  first  in- 
troduced to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Tennyson  the 
Arthurian  legends  of  the  Cornish  coast,  and  his 
own  poems  of  this  class  are  aa  independent  of  the 
Laureate's  influence  as  Mr.  Morris's  are.  But  it  is 
by  his  vigorous  and  beautiful  ballads  that  he  will 
be  remembered  in  literature, 

Thb  Qerman  papers  aimounce  the  death,  on 
August  16,  of  the  well-known  German  journalist 
Karl  Theodor  Andree,  who  was  bom  in  1808  at 
Brunswick,  where  he  established  himself  aa  a 
iiltirateur  after  he  had  completed  his  academic 
stndiee  at  Jena,  Berlin,  and  GotlJngen.  Andree 
deserves  moat  commendation  aa  a  successful  culti- 
vator of  the  study  of  geography,  meteorology,  and 
kindred  studies,  and  his  aimatated  translations  of 
Melte  Brun,  Chodzko,  Achille  Murat,  and  Balbi 
testify  to  his  industry,  leaming,  and  sound  judg- 
ment.    In   1SS8  began   bis    connexion  wi^  the 

esa  by  his  assumption  of  the  editorship  of  the 

'iitnsrr  Ztttiaig,     Beside   numeroiia  translationa 


ermanv  by  i 

1,  and  by  founding  the  fftoftus,  1861-1807,  a 
periodical  whose  pages  were  especially  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  ethnological,  goD- 
graphical,  and  topc^jraphical  interest ;  be  has 
done  good  setrice  to  the  seiences  which  he  bad 
made  the  special  subjects  of  hia  own  studies. 
His  Qeoffraphy   of  the    Commerce  of  ih«   World 


(Stuttgart,  1863-1873), which  ai^plied  a  want  that 
had  lon^  been  felt  in  German  literature,  associatea 
with  his  own  the  name  of  his  son,  lUchord 
Andree,  who  has  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 
a  sound  gaograpber  and  an  original  thinker 
by  his  articles  on  the  "Czechs  and  Wends,"  on 
"  the  Gaels  of  Scothwd,"  and  by  other  treatieea 
on  ethnology  and  sociology. 


A   VIBIT  TO   B&I3T0L   AKD    BATH  A    CEFTUBr  AGO. 

An  Irish  clergymoi^  some  leaves  from  whose 
manuscript  diary  in  Londcai  a  century  ago  we 
have  already  printed  {8<>e  Aoademt,  October  17, 
1874),  has  also  left  behind  him  a  humorous 
account  of  his  voyage  across  the  Ciiannel,  and  of 
hb  visits  to  Bristol  and  Bath,  which  will  perhaps 
be  read  with  additional  interest  just  now  when 
the  British  AsKtciation  is  attracting  so  many 
strangers  to'vrarda  tlie  same  neighbourhood.  On 
Mon£tj,  August  3, 1772,  he  set  sail  from  Dublin 
on  board  the  "JVnuw,  William  White,  Com- 
mander," and  after  the  captain  and  company  bad 
toasted  to  each  other  a  very  good  voyage  ia 
"humble  grog,"  tite  narrator  tumbled  into  his 
hammock,  &om  whence  be  was  rudely  stirred  by 
the  captain  lifting  up  one  of  bis  le^  to  get  at, 
some  Jamaica  rum  which  lay  in  hia  aearchest 
below.  On  the  succeeding  night  (to  continue  the 
story  in  the  divine's  own  words) ; — 

"  We,  ths  respectable  sojonraers  of  the  state  cabin, 
were  all  alarmed  with  an  uncommoo  noise  aloft  about 
the  companion,  occasioned  by  soms  pilfering  pirates 
who  came  on  board  in  the  dend  oF  night,  under  pre- 
tence of  piloting  ns  into  Bristol,  but  with  a  real  kreo ' 
appetite  10  devuur  the  relies  of  our  sen-atjire.  thinking 
no  doubt  we  hail  no  further  occasion  for  it  as  we  were 
■0  nenr  the  and  of  onr  voyage.  However,  for  tear  a 
new  gale  might  spring  up,  which  Iwply  should  drive 
ns  liHck  iigniu  to  aea.  the  cnptnin  sbuok  himself  and 
went  aloFL,  and  with  his  gang  armed  with  handspikes 
suOQ  cIsHrod  tho  dK:k.  aveeping  those  voiirants  into 
their  own  boat  ngaio,  and  sent  them  off  to  High 
Homes  light- hoase,  with  sore  bones  and  empty 
stomachs,  and,  like  true  cbamelsoaa,  to  feed  upon  a, 
fine  and  thin  air  or  water  gmel,  both  indeed  equally 
easy  of  digestion,  much  more  eaay  than  to  hang 
dangling  from  the  yard-arms  of  that  siiip,  which  their 
villainous  neglect  hod  eipnaed  to  bo  eminent  danger." 
"Thursday,  August  B.  The  deep  and  tremendooa 
harbonr  oF  the  very  ancient  famous  city  of  Uriatol 
more  nearly  opens  to  our  view  (on  a  very  lovely  mom- 
Dg)  just  as  the  bud  emerged  from  the  sea  lo  new-gild 
jvery  ohjpct,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  bis  coats*^ 
nost  freely  permitting  us  at  tlie  same  tima  to  run  onra 
ind  enter  the  muddy  river  Avon,  whose  channel  con- 
tains not  so  much  gold  asyellowclay,  and  whose  banks 
lurmount  the  topmost  pennants  of  a  first-rate  man-of- 
war.  ....  The  most  elegfint  of  the  English  chateaus 
se  this  day  aalutsd  were  Sir  Edward  Southwell's  uid 
Mr.  Cook's  folly,  whose  enchanting  woods,  extensive 
lawna  and  hanging  gardens  drank  plentifully  of  the 
streams  of  Avon,  as  appeared  from  the  blooming 
verdure  of  their  groves  and  lively  hue  nf  the  herbage 
and  plantations  adjoining  the  river.  And,  since  'da 
generally  allowed  that  travellers  oa  well  as  poets  hav* 
either  granted  or  take  extraordi nan-  liberties,  give  me 
leave  to  introduce  the  sequel  of  lit.  Cook's  Folly  by 
way  of  episode  to  this  nearly  finisbed  voyage.  ThiB 
gentleman,  they  tell  you,  was  a  citizen  of  Bristol,  who, 
by  his  eiteusive  knowledge  and  industry  in  trade,  had 
acquired  a  very  large  fortune.  But  how  to  dispose  or 
im  the  greatest  anxiety  and  n ■ 


build  his  happioeaa  on  a  very  sandy  and  precarioua 
foundation  of  tlie  winds  and  wuvca  To  lod^  his 
capitai  in  the  fimds  would  produce  only  avery  ineon- 
siderable  interest  of  four  per  cent, ;  if  the  Treasury 
stopped  payment,  as  formerly  in  Charles  Znd'a  days,  h* 
might  bo  niduced  U>  starvein  the  midst  of  plenty.  Ha 
was  restored  ther^ore  what  to  do  ;  and  in  consequence 
purchased  tliia  farm,  pulled  down  the  old  bams  and 
builtgreater,  wherein  ha  &ncied  he  might  bestow  the 
whole  fruits  andgoods  of  bis  time  and  labour.  He  waa 
determined,  let  t£e  worst  happen  that  could,  to  preparv 
at  least  an  inn  to  bait  at  by  erecting  a  famoas  monu- 
ment for  bimsslf  and  a  lower  ns  higli  ns  that  of  Babel, 
consisting  of  many  winding  stories  in  the  inside  but 
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quit*  (mpendjonlu'  and  amooth  withcnit.  Ttae  ytsty 
^unuM&f  rtrartuco,  ira  are  informed,  owed  iW  ri«e  to 
ua  TiaioD  of  a  epectra  ho  aaw  (or  atrongly  fancied  ha 
aav),  which  told  him  Chat  notwi^utaameg:  hia  gnat 
fortime  sod  accumulated  weaJtJi,  he  ahould  al.  length 
mwC  certAiuly  be  devound  b^  a  anake.  Balf-Eaaaei> 
TatioQ  therefore  prompting  bim.  to  Uva  hen  aa  long  w 
he  oonld,  he  raiaod  ibis  roily,  ovar  whieh  he  thought 
thoae  dangerous  replilaa  could  not  hare  the  least  ia- 
flneDce  or  dominion,  which  waa  to  him  a  kind   of 

"  We  all  wsiit  ashore  aboot  tan,  and  ware  obliged 
foleavB  our  Inttgage  aboarf  till  brougit  by  the 
laoper  offieera  to  be  ezamitiBd  by  Lhoae  hungry  and 
nimble-handed  harpiaa  at  the  Cnetom  House.  But 
aftar  all  their  rammaging  they  seized  nothing  bnt  the 
ralicta  of  Onr  proTisione,  which  they  feU  upon  with- 
out toar^  and  made  them  pay  doDble  duty,  derouriiig 
them  even  before  we  quitted  the  ahip,  and  ewaUoiniig 
them  down  in  the  tviokling  of  a  bed  staS;  marrow 
bones  and  all.  However  aiuce  our  tcunka  aod  port- 
roantaana  were  condemned  to  remain  in  the  cabin  one 
night  longer,  we  loaded  our  pocketa  with  such  thiags 
as  were  neceaiary  only,  and  then  marched  rank  and 
lie  over  the  first  bridge  we  met  with,  to  Mr.  Boa- 
chier's  at  the  White  Hart,  the  beat  ion  and  tavern  in 
BriUoI,  whore  wo  bespoke  dinner,  for  which  thay  made 
a  very  tmaonable  charge  not  taking  it  upon  their 
eoDBcieoce  to  put  down  in  the  cross  bill  they  filed 
againat  tis  on  the  occasion  more  than  four  ahillings 
fbr  two  poached  chickens,  and  evei;  other  article  in 
proportion.  The  whiling  time  bobre  dinoer  was 
employed  in  yiaitin^  their  Exchange,  a  vary  aupurb 
building  DO',  much  inferior  to  that  of  Cornhill,  and 
the  entrance  iwautified  and  adorned  with  a  long 
nn«i  of  braien  pillara  presented  to  the  Corporation 
of  Briatol  by  one  Peter  Elliot,  »  quondam  ri^t 
TKWahipful  mayor  of  tha  city.  Their  TownbaU  also 
is  very  teagnificent  and  grand. 
^  Leaving  Bristol  that  evening, 
"  We'aet  out  for  Barh,  where  we  arriTod  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the  St.  Christopher,  one  of 
the  beat  inns  in  the  city,  dicectly  opposite  the  Town 
Ball  whereon  appear,  fronting  Bolvodete  Buildings, 
two  elegant  iittlo  llgarea  peeping  ont  of  their  niches 
on  the  fiahmongere"  aCalJa.  Ordering  supper  aixiut 
tea  we  strolled  about  the  city  till  then,  &c. 

^  "  Friday,  August  7.  lUsing  at  six  I  s^ied  ont  to 
Tiew  tbe  curiosiiiee  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
of  Bath.  The  morning  waa  eitremely  fine  and  donbly 
pit  every  object  exhibited  to  the  vifw.  And  even 
die  Oreacent.  which  has  not  yet  filled  the  eitreroity  of 
ita  gh)be  with  light,  seemed  to  shine  with  greater 
brilliaucT  from  those  snperfluons  raye  that  were 
borrowed  and  otherwise  must  have  been  absorbed  and 
rank  in  the  circus.  The  inhabitante  of  this  part  of 
die  moon  seem  to  have  as  elegant  taste  for  architec- 
ture as  if  they  had  been  the  earthly  diaciples  of 
Falladio  or  Vitruvius.  Their  bnlldinga  are  all  regu- 
Iwlr  uniform  and  of  equal  height,  highly  decorated 
with  baluetradee  above,  the  eotablaturing  of  which 
ore  inpported  with  noble  Corinthian  pillars  encom- 
pused  with  iron  palllaades  below.  The  Inner  moun- 
tains with  which  this  city  is  snrroondod  amply 
anpply  the  materials  for  the  work  which  has  mieed 
a  princely  fortune  for  the  present  man  of  the  moon, 
one  Mr,  Allen,  Ihovigh  his  step  brother  above  was 
remarkable  only  for  his  thorn  bush  and  never  had, 
and  never  can  have  to  hie  dying  day,  a  single  golden 
ahiner  without  borrowing  irom  his  noighbourB,  so  that 
ac  last  be  must  become  a  bankrupt.  Bat  to  deacend 
a  little  from  those  lofty  metaphiws,  I  stepped  down 
from  this  Turkish  crescent  and  reviewed  the  Circus, 
where  some  masons  ware  employed  in  laying  a  platform 
and  a  pedestal  whereon  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  mamory 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Not  for  from  henee  I 
anrveyedthe  newroomp,  built  at  theeipense  of  seventy 
cenUemen  who  eubscribed  SOW.  a  tnece,  over  which 
Mr,  Wade  presides  as  gentleman  usher  of  the  public 
divenioDs.     The  apartments  are   extremely  elegant 

and  grand,  &e When  I  came  into  the  Pump 

Kooms  I  beheld  in  a  niche  the  statue  of  the  late  Mr. 
Nash  in  full  length  with  a  label  in  his  right  hand 
iaacribed  with  a  tchome  for  a  general  hospital — his 
hreast  all  open,  and  but  three  buttons  closed  in  his 
waistcoat.  On  one  aide  of  this  niche  there  stands  a 
dock  preeentecl  by  Tompion,  who  is  Che  common 
regulator  of  the  whole  town,  and  on  the  other  a  sun- 
dial made  by  the  same  inganioos  aitjst.  The  names 
of  all  theclinirmen  with  tbe  number  and  places  of 
abode  are  here  hanging  up,  that  if  any  of  them  trana- 


gnss  it  may  be  kncom  nbmn  to  And  them.  Snoh  a 
rcgulaljon  woold  be  of  great  utility  in  DuMii  and 
every  othM  great  city.  The  gentleman  here  in  wait- 
ing told  me  be  pays  a  smart  rent  for  this  room,  vu,, 
5001.  pec  annum,  which  no  doubt  mu«t  be  worth  his 
while,  aa  these  is  seaioely  a  bmily  in  the  tlkiee 
kingdoms  that  does  not  aome  time  or  other,  if  Hiey  ba 
persons  of  any  diatanetion  or  foctune,  naida  ieranl 
mon^  at  Both." 


Wb  bATe  neeived  the  following  oommiinicntion 
respediitg'  the  present  condition  of  the  umvenil^ 
of  that    State  from   a   conwapondeBt    in    Vw- 

ginia:— 

"  Among  the  chening  aigoa  of  tbe  gradual  teooveiy 
of  the  South,  there  is  none  more  encouraging  than 
the  revival  of  literary  activity.  Tt  prevea  that  both 
tiie  writers  and  tbe  readen  of  ba<^  have  once  more 
leisure  at  their  command,  and  interest  in  science  and 
literature,  after  a  melandioly  pmiod  of  nearly  twenty 
yean,  during  which  the  homrs  (^  war  and  tbe  caree  of 
existence  alone  filled  the  mind  of  tbe  people.  The 
proceaa  of  eatablisbing  a  aystem  of  pubbc  instrti«tion 
m  the  Southern  States  is  going  on  with  satisfactory 
steadiness  and  encoamging  success.  Old  inatitutirau 
of  learning  are  revived,  and  new  ones  are  eataUilhed  ; 
the  latter  mainly  by  the  different  religioua  aecta 
which  begin  to  strive  one^tioally  for  suifema^  in 
educating  their  minislera  and  obtaining  contlol  Avar 
the  minds  of  the  young.  It  is  true  that  thus  the 
great  evil  of  an  atlerly  disproportionate  number  of 
colleges  and  so-called  universitlee  is  daily  inereaaing, 
and  the  standard  of  instruction  must  neceesorily  re- 
main very  low.  But  fortunately,  at  the  nine  tim^ 
an  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  establish  a  genuine 
university  on  a  broad  and  safe  baais  in  Baltimore,  a 
wealthy  friend,  Hr.  Jt^n  Hopkins,  having  left  the 
mnniflcaot  sum  of  3,000,000  dollars  for  the  purpose. 
The  board  of  Cruateea,  beeidea  having  this  handsome 
annual  revenaeof  40,000^.  at  their  disposal,  find  them- 
selves, moreover,  untrammelled  by  any  conditions  in 
their  eipenditure,  neither  political  nor  sectarian 
infloencas  being  connected  with  the  proposed  institu- 
tion. They  have  eo  far  acted  very  catitioualy,  deter- 
mining to  provide  inaCrnctiaa  only  of  the  highest 
character,  and  choosing  a  preaident  in  the  penon  of 
Mr.  C.  B.  Gilman,  late  preaident  of  the  University  of 
California. 

"  Until  tbis  great  inetitulkn  goea  -into  operation, 
the  XJniveraity  of  Virginia,  fbnndad  by  Hz.  Jefforaon, 
and  supported  by  hu  native  State,  is,  aa  far  as  ib 
goes,  the  only  true  nniveraitf  in  the  land.  It  was 
modelled  by  the  gnat  statesman  after  Che  univerailiFB 
of  Gemmny,  giving  to  the  students  perfect  liberty  in 
selecting  tlu  studies  tbey  proposed  to  pursue,  and 
tnftking  the  income  of  the  profeasore,  beyond  a  very 
modwt  salary,  altogether  dependent  on  the  fees  paid 
by  their  hearers.  The  principle  has  worked  admira- 
bly; the  profeuors  labour  foichtally  and  lealously, 
since  ijieir  daily  bread  aa  wall  as  their  reputation 
depends  upon  their  efforts ;  and  the  students  work 
equaUy  hard  on  their  pert,  since,  in  the  absence  of  a 
ourriculum,  their  aucceas  in  the  shape  of  a  much- 
desired  diplegia  depends  entirely  upon  the  iuua  of 
strict  annual  tzaminationa.  The  firat  profeeaors  bod 
to  be  summoned  feom  abroad— now  fifty  years  ago— 
as  the  country  at  that  time  did  not  seam  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  fomlsh  men  oF  snfficient  erudition  and 
renown  to  attract  scholars  to  a  gonaine  university. 
Of  the  first  faculty  three  members  stillaurvive.  worthy 
witnesaeaof  thesagaeityof  thegreatfonndw;.  Th»yBre 
Hensrs.  Key.  Long,  and  8ylve«ter,  long  and  meri- 
toriously Connected  wilii  the  litsratore  and  the  aoience 
of  England.  Butthereare  EtiUaeveralforeignerBooa- 
Dseted  with  the  institotian ;  among  them  Knfossor 
John  W.  Mallet,  whose  name  was  recently  presented  by 
Ur.HuxleyhimaelffbrfellowshipintheKoyal  Society, 
an  honour  well  earned  by  bis  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions  to  tha  science  of  chemistry,  which  have  formany 
years  appeared  in  the  Frocealings  of  the  Roys!  Society. 
Others  have  studied  abroad,  and  now  emulate  the 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  German  scholars  in 
their  publieatioDB.  Thus  tbo  new  edition  of  Ferstus 
the  latest  work  of  Professor  B.  L.  QildereLeeve,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brochora,  in  New 
York,  promises  to  be  the  best  edition  of  that  com- 
pttrativoly  little  known  author.    Several  other  pro- 


EsHor*  havB  united  in  btingiag  out  a  stDci  d  its. 
books,  under  the  name  of  the  'Univenin  Sna' 
which  has  also  been  published  in  Ner  iotk,^| 
stock  company  formed  for  the  purpose,  but  ii  ^ogg 
exclusively  used  in  Southern  achools  urd  coUcfM.  ft, 
msthematica]  series,  rising  from  a  primer  on  mihni^ 
to  a  volnme  on  tiie  pimosophy  of  mMhnnttiti,  ii 
^epwed  by  'BiaSmux  C  8.  iaaiiUt,  ^tm  W 
aapwisace  aa  ataanlur ia  tiy  ao  auaaaraidmdbi 
*Mmbl»  by  die  fact  tliBt  ha  (Botiiad  hit  aarly  iniui 
aa  a  Mbofar  is  Qamaii  imiimialiia.  mil  hii  \at 
•okooIiiifaaAinui  Jo  tha  militair  tuuly  if  Gmnl 
Laa,  on  vhoae  aCtff  he  bald  a  pKHmaaiit  potjiia 
dmugXhe  late  war.  Professor  W.  J.  Fetoi,  is  II 
manners  pupil  of  tha  great  Boecbk  m  Beiho,  uJi 
fighting  eolooel  in  the  war,  has  just  pubhibeda 
abatiact  of  lua  lectnrea  on  I^n  syntax,  a  voil  j 
great  merit  and  sminent  practical  us^olnas.  5i 
are  the  membarsofthej^wo&camesoflawiuidofiiid- 
cine — a  theologieai  Ibeolty  was  nnrpoeely  DmiHel  Ij 
Mr.  JttBtcwoa — behindhand  in  their  liteiiary  soirit], 
bnt  their  pnbUestiim;  strictly  pnAt^oaal,  an  wa. 
sariljof leaa-intanBttethepublicMlasga  Tlm't 
reason  to  hope,  ftom  IImm  sigwof  ntuming  UtoiQ 
aetivi^  io  tiia  Isading  iaatiUdaMBfif  the  Seodi,  ik  '■. 
peace  W  tnt^KtaHMd-to  tl'  '  ~  '  ' 
part  of  tlw  UiU(W,.*nd  that  ai 
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Theie  i»  at  tb«  preaent  moment  the  l^dJM 
activity  in  the  domau)  of  art  tiiatacy ;  i&A  w 
made  on  etU  sides  to  collect  and  to  sih  musk 
in  muiu^iapha,  and  at  the  aaiue  lame  to  nnb  ik 
results  of  research  accsseible  in  a  goienllT  iiiri- 
ligihle  form  to  a  largw  drcle.  An  ""'i^'itiijr 
dedicated  to  tiie  ftnt  object,  in  wJuch,  Am  4 
greater  regard  is  paid  to  the  pecamialityoftRiB 
than  has  latel;r  been  tlw  case.  A  h^  if 
learned  man,  among'  whom  I  iriil  onljoawa 
Dobbert,  Falke,  JoMan,  Springer,  have  tstA  to 
pmdnoe  the  woA  .aw  oRd  tie  jlr^siti  1^  (it  jUlf 
Aga  and  o^  Jftdfam  Titittt,  SuiffraiAui  eni  Cts- 
raateridki,  poblislied  bf  R.  Dohme,  Inpnl 
Oonrt  lalimnan  (Lamog :  Seemann).  TUdm- 
ber  bdim  me  oontaine  7%a  Bratitn  VmE/i. 
\^  O.  EtBSBnutmi,  amd  Xartm  Stioiigmr,  ta 
W.  Schmidt.  The  latter  baa  gmdettaken  W  px 
in  brief  touchee  an  altogether  clear  and  inliM' 
ing  picture  of  the  Upper  Qerman  master,  wbo,* 
a  pupil  of  Hogier  van  der  Wcryden,  has  doK  u 
little  to  inbraduce  tiie  artiatic  metiiod  of  it 
Netherlands  into  Germany,  and  is,  on  tha  ete 
hand,  connected  by  means  of  his  engravings  iA 
Faru^o  and  even  with  Mii^el  Amelo.  % 
woocunto  also  ^ven  an  not  of  eqou  valiK,l>'t 
may  afibid  a  new  of  the  artist's  chanetv.  b 
the  mme  pnUicstion  appeared,  also  iUnstntedl; 
numerona  woodcuta,  Sabald  and  SalU  Stt", 
two  painters  of  tbe  Gentian  Bensiseancc,  bj  i 
Boaenbeig.  The  two  artist&  one  of  whcni  n> 
boru  in  the  year  ISOO,  the  other  two  jmi  !•», 
ftie  true  ohildiea  of  this  peri[>d  of  wild  fetno- 
tation.  The  first  certain  document  wbid  eiw 
information  regarffing  their  Uves,  is  the  ptoMt* 
of  a  court  of  justice  at  NurembeK'  of  tiie  RV 
1624,  according  to  which  they  wiUi  the  fuda 
Qeorg  Peuci  KB  accused  as  adherents  oi  Ktil- 
stadt  and  Miinzer.  In  t^w*  they  are  s^Hd 
"  prachtig,  trotiig,  und  von  uch  nochhahaii^' 
they  are  chaned  with  deepising  all  region  no 
autbonty,  and  tbdr  answBrs  show  a  state  of  nM 
which  we,  in  tbe  present  day,  should  look  tai  iv^ 
in  the  PariBian  Commune.  BarthelBehaniiuM 
appeals,  that  he  knew  of  no  Ohris^  that  be  Ml 
as  though  he  heard  men  sfieak  of  Daks  £n)rt 
who  had  gone  into  the  mountain,  and  Sebal^H 
also  Penca,  declared  that  they  knew  of  no-  sotw- 
rity  but  God.  It  is  easy  to  undentaod  Ihaiiia 
men  should,  above  all,  turn  to  the  lidi  *bd«>]*J' 
nees  of  Uie  Renaissance ;  hanoe  we  sie  deb^'t'^ 
eapedaUy  in  their  woodcuts,  t^  a  wanton  iH 
uncoutcdled  e^joymaat  of  li£)b     Ibey  m  V- 
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J  aldn  to  the  It^BiM  of  tlie  period, 
tod,  in  &ct,  the  worln  of  the  jonoffer  brother 
km  baM  conifMad  ifith  those  of  MaKautonio. 
Hen  Bawabaag  endwToun,  vith  little  sucoeu,  to 
ofalituate  dw  iwMt  protuiiieiit  featuies  of  tlum 
dmotan,  and  to  lepieeent  them,  eapecUlIj  8e- 
Ud,  nbo  hept  k  tBT*m  at  Fisnklbrt  on  the 
Usia,  ud  ma,  accoTdin^-  to  tmdition,  drowned 
oa  sceount  of  co«ne  imiaor»litj,  ■■  rMpectabla 
mea,  dtboogh  the  portrait  of  th«  HMnter,  painted 
br  himielf^  mufhtBuffice  to  stultify  such  nnuiideN 
tikiig.  Tha  tWth  Domber  of  the  Hittory  of 
Modem  OaiMm  Art,  "bj  T.  Beber,  Professor  of 
Art  History  at  the  PoiyMohnic  at  Munich  (Stutt- 
gwt:  Meyer  &  Zdlar),  has  appealed.  Ods  can- 
not, indeed,  aaj  that  this  work  oorrMponds  to 
Ike  former  Ubours  of  the  excelLent  tawtnt.  Even 
'b  the  &nt  nninfaBT  the  sWle  and  arranf^ment 
■en  Dettber  taateful  nor  aldUul,  though  the  general 
MleiiMita,  eqMciftUj  tjtoaa  of  the  uiaract«rietics 
of  Raphad  MMga,  Sehadow,  OarBtens,  Thorwald- 
■m,  were  elME  and  inteUigiUe;  but  the  weak 
^ti  of  the  irark  iMcome  more  and  more  evident 
ID  tha  eonttnastkin.  The  most  successful,  in  apite 
ofpettahortcoaunga  in  a^Ie,  ia  the  deecription 
of  the  Oemian  colon  j  at  Rome  under  Overbeck 
tod  ConeUuB,  of  whom  the  frescoes  of  the  Oaea 
Butholdyara  a  kating  BiBmorial;  on  the  other 
bnd,  the  aqmajtion  of  modern  wt  at  Diisseldorf, 
Hdu^  awl  BwUn  ia  «■  mneh  wanting  in  clew 
AriMo  of  A*  'wMe  aabjeet  as  is  baui  judgment 
N  i^nal  poitttB.  Hw  aeotimia :  Enamrir  Glase- 
piaBK  Moaaia,  lawqaariBg,  MiniatuK,  iUii»- 
tiOilV  iMa7  TCC7  p>od  wood-mtta,  ara  aQ 
UiUVtIweditariBdwiKrtory  ^tke  Tttih- 
■■<  Jrtt,  adStAd,  in  oonaBetion  with  otbei 
iMuinan,  W  B.  BwAor  (StattgKti:  Speaoaiw). 


,  a  doa*  cDtaV  baart 
psd.   Ws  IToMherMn  att  -mnA  tegctlMr  to  a 


rfSonthstn  bundaeaf*:  whron^gwiiur 
JaalwaaiiAeobglwi  hons-aiMiiea,  tluBk  of  that 
vhidi  «•  hirve  aean  b^F«Hi  the  Alpe,  ptotuiea 
*itli  Imad  and  pleaafa^  onttliBoe,  with,  warm  and 
i^N»aa  ealoDTa,  with  fall  geUen  lightf  tabaanch 
<^M  in  oat  mesorf  aa  we  maj  parbapa  never 
fin  igBki.  In  Rottmann'a  beaoMS,  however, 
w»  Me  the  ideal  of  oar  flmej  raiiiaed  hj  a 
HMd;  ^maA.  Tha  taehnieal  execution  ia  en- 
ttiaud  to  Hen  R  Steiabock's  establish- 
■eat  at  Berlia,  the  same  ftrim  which  the 
*iKiIeot  oopiea  of  Hildebmndt'n  watn-coloura 
*w  isaned.  Three  numbera  have  eppeared  up 
b<  tie  pneent  time,  the  laat  of  wUnh  contnaiiB, 
had*  the  ftowning  rocke  formiag  the  gat« 
^  the  Veroaaae  moDBtain  paaa,  a  s^endid 
<■*  of  Palermo,  or,  to  speak  oMre  corractlj,  of 
"■at*  Pellagrino,  and  a  pleaaant  se»-pieee  of 
1^  Qolf  of  Baiae.  The  illustntiaDa  of  Qei^ 
■«  poa4s  will  receive  a  very  noteworthy  con- 
^Omd  in  Tb.  Storm's  Houtebookfrmn  German 
Aa,  a,  s[d«tdid  edition,  with  ilhstntiMia  on 
^  W  Hana  Speoktai  (Lnaatg:  tCaoke). 
"fa  add  a  new  ehann  to  a  collection  already 
*n;  Imnnbly  dutingiiiabad  from  tha  baoka  of 
«ia  *Mt  now  axtaat  For  while  it  waa  fbrmsrly 
toatadeavooE  of  audi  aatbokgiaa  to  satisfy  the 
*uBa  of  many  hy  giriag  aa  many  pointa  of  view 
M  PmAIs,  Stonu'a  MnmiwA  ia  pwt  together  in 
l^calaaw  wttb  aa  entirely  individoal  bnt  artiBti- 
^^•altivated  taate.  On«  cannot  obtain  a  vary 
°<*4iata  view  of  our  lyrical  poaUy  ftom  tha  whole 
*^bat  ona  eaa  acarcaly  find  a  poem  in  it  which 
■**IM  an  artiatie  int^aat  of  aomelditd.  Copies  in 
^n>4ttbogn^  of  the  laiga  Lmdtei^m  </  th» 
"*»"ij'dtek  -matt  diacovaiad  in  the  year  184S 
<n  thaEsfoilina,  and. wen  praaervad  in  the  Tatican 
"i  tka  saais  mom  Mikt»  Mdtkrmtdini  S«ftwi», 
^  t^/m  at  A«h«r»awa'a  at  Honiah.  The 
*H»  N  Han  E.  Woermun,  PrtAaaor  of  the 
**BMr  of  AM  at  DiiaaeUorf,  vAom  w«  have  tc 
wc  fe  a  Tin  pMt»  eaaay  on  tke  fMimr  ol  the 


While  I  was  able  in  my  former  letter  to  an-* 
nonnca  that  the  AFchseologioal  Institute  waa 
engaged  upon  a  catalogue  of  Roman  antiqmtiea, 
I  can  now  infonn  you  of  a  hoished  worit  of  the 
same  chnraotar.  Herr  H.  Diitschke  he»  by  com' 
mission  from,  and  with  the  aupport  o^  the  Insti- 
tute, supplemented  his  Anr^ent  Siatnary  of  Upper 
Italy,  which  treBta  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
by  a  second  part.  Scattered  Atident  Statuary  at 
Flormce  (Leipzig ;  Kcj^lmaun).  A  specification 
of  the  marble  atatuea  collected  in  the  lilfizi  is  to 
follow  in  a  short  time,  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
musenm  at  Mantua  wUl  appear  later.  Thus  a 
foundation  is  afforded  for  an^aeological  reeaarch 
by  the  certain  registration  of  the  materials  extant, 
the  WHnt  of  which  has  hitherto  been  painfully 
felt  Meantime,  the  work,  preparatory  to  a  great 
nDdertaldng  by  the  Institute,  ia  making  delightful 
progTCsa.  Profesaor  KekulS,  of  Bonn,  will  go  to 
Greece  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  proeecute  his 
labours  towards  a  Onjms  of  ancient  Cstva-cottas 
which  he  bad  in  former  year*  begun  in  Italy  with 
tha  greatest  auccess.  The  excavatdons  in  the  Altia 
of  Olympia,  nhich  the  German  Govemmeut  intands 
to  undertake,  will  now  at  last  be  b^^n ;  and 
while  we  may,  in  October,  expect  the  report  of 
the  Austrian  expedition  of  1873,  Professor  Oonze 
will,  in  August  of  this  yeu',  accompanied  by  Pro- 
fessor Benndorf,  Hauser,  the  architect,  Ljiher,  the 
Bculptor,and  others,  visit  Samothrace  for  the  second 
time,  commiaraoned  by  the  Government  of  Vienna, 
to  carry  on  the  excavations  hef^un  there  two  years 
ago.  For  the  CoTput  Intoripturmm  of  the  Barlia 
Academy,  Professor  Otto  Hirschfeld  of  Prague 
win  travel  this  winter  in  the  soath  of  France, 
in  order  to  finish  the  preparatory  work  for  Gallia 
and  Germania.  The  unexpected  death  of  Corasen 
! _    temporary   sikncs   on  the  ofpoaition 


cato^fo 


_ —    forth   by    his    work    on    the    Etrni 

language,  whicn  haa  also  found  eiTiression  in 
this  journal.  Tha  second  volnme,  which  is  to 
nve  ^he  fbundation  fbr  his  views,  will  appear  in 
uie  autumn,  at  the  same  time  as  ^rutcim  Se- 
seareha,  by  Conisen's  moat  decided  critic,  Herr 
Seecke,  of  9trnssburg.  Herr  Deecke,  who  has  be- 
come known  ea  a  UngniBt  through  a  work  on 
Gynrian  Ascriptions,  will  immediately  travel  to 
Italy,  with  a  view  to  preparing  a  new  edttioB-  of 
O.  Mailer's  Btrmeam. 

The  ftrat  book  of  Em^  Chronieorvm  UM  ihu>, 
ed.  A.  Schone,  vol.  i.,  is  going  through  the  pwas, 
while  the  second  volume,  the  chronological  canons 
in  tha  Latin  edition  of  J«rome,  and  a  Latin 
tiaoslation  of  the  Aimenian  version  of  Eusebius, 
tfaoroaghly  revised  by  Profesaor  Petennann,  of 
Berlin,  had  already  appeared  in  1806 ;  the  fii^t 
volume  ia  now  elaaost  finished.  It  includes  the 
first  systamatic  book  of  Euaebins  in  the  Latin 
trandiriion  of  the  Armenian  version,  also  revised 
by  Petarmann,  certaialy  the  beet  judge  of  Ar- 
menian, and  tha  Greek  fmgments  contained  in 
SyneelluB,  &e.,  among  which  the  Parisian  index 
to  the  OlympionilMi,  compiled  aacording  to  a 
new  revision  undertaken  hj  Pmf^MOr  de 
'Lagarde,  ia  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The 
second  half  of  the  volume  coneiats  of  a  series  of 
appendices.  The  Armenian  and  Latin  8eri»i  Se- 
^oni  come  first,  then  follows  a  Svriac  epitome, 
taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Brjtieh  Museum, 
in  publishing  which  Professor  £.  Bodiger,  now, 
alas!  no  more, enjoyed  the  kind  support  of  Profiseeor 
Williiun  Wright  Next  on  the  list  is  a  Greek  chron- 
ograpby,  originally  edit«d  in  a  very  cursory  man- 
ner by  Mai,  in  the  artanfrement  of  which  Professor 
von  Gutschmid,  of  Koniftaberg,  took  an  imporlant 
part,  a  substantial  furtherance  of  tha  work  being 
indeed  genemlty  attributable  to  the  eminent 
erudition  and  critKml  acumen  of  this  scholar. 
In,  ite  fifth  place,  aa  a  suppiemeBt  to  the 
second  volume  ^eady  finished,  follows  the  com- 

Slete  collation  of  two  M8S.  of  the  Oanons  of 
erome,  one  from  the  Vatican,  distinguiahed  by 
iaterseting  additameota  and  compareil  anew  by 
Bichard  Schiine,  brother  of  the  editor,  and  a 
manuscript  which,  being   previously  in  the  poa- 


seeaion  of  Sir  Thomaa  Philippa,  Bart,  of  ttiddlfr- 
hill,  waa  on  payment  of  a  fhe  of  2L,  given  over  Ity 
itsnmantproprieCor,Mr.  FenwickofOhettaidiam, 
to  Profenor  Biibl  for  comparison.  The  vohime 
doaea  wMi  the  Sxcerptar  ietiimt  barbm-u»,  bo 
called  by  Soaligef,  which  has  not  bean  r»«ditbd 
sinea  tlie  Tlimmirut  tmnporam  of  the  gi<eat  scholar. 
The  high  value  of  tiue  fhigment  in  r^i^ard  to 
snrienthistoryandchronologyiswellknown.  The 
editor,  therefore,  after  a  renewed  comparison  of 
the  unique  Parisian  Oodex,  gives  a  verbally 
exact  reprint  of  it  in  vrhicb  the  outward  arrange- 
ment  of  tha  maanaoript  is  also  accurately  copiM. 
One  domain  of  phunlogieal  study,  which  may 
always  reckon  upon  more  general  interest,  is 
mythology.  Even  long  before  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Pnifisian  State  and  the  Romish  hierarchy 
had  brought  eccleaiaaticiJ  dogmas  and  inatitutims 
into  die  strife  of  pi^tical  parties,  an  attentive 
observer  could  remark  that  the  religious  q^ueation 
moat  deeply  a^tates  ths  present  generation.  The 
coraplainiDg  assertion  one  is  accustomed  to  hear 
from  tha  representatives  of  ecclesiastical  systems, 
that  indifihrentiam  is  the  fundamental  evil  of  our 
time,  rests  on  a  mieapprehensiou  eaeily  explained 
in  the  eaaa  of  thia  party.  At  the  point  of  reliinons 
development  at  which  most  educated  men  (I  do 
not  sa^  women^  now  stand,  a  convenient  indifiiir- 
enoe  is  praciaely  the  ruUng  motive  whioh  atiU 
keeps  the  majority  within  the  Church,  while  traly 
rdigioua  soiUs  feel  themselves  more  and  more 
drawn  into  opposition  to  tlia  dogmas,  and  to  tbe 
cnltas  bnilt  theieon.  The  general  iotereet  in 
religious  questions  has  just  now  been  shown  in 
tbe  excitement  produced  in  all  circles  by  the  last 
works  of  S.  F.  Stranss.  Tbe  mental  baie  in 
which  the  mass  of  educated  people  exist  was 
clearly  manifested  in  the  inharmonious  din  of 
opposition  f^om  all  partiea.  Under  suck  circnat- 
stances,  an  unbiassed  view  of  the  nature  of  relt- 
^on,  such  as  we  obtain  from  the  historical 
oonten^tiim  of  difiarent  reli^ona,  ma.y  have  file 
most  beneficial  effect  The  reception  with  which 
Max  Miiller's  Essays  have  met  m  Oernuwy  also 
demonetratea  a  gnat  inclination  to  admit  taeehing 
from    this    side.     Hence,   some   notice    may   b« 


claimed  bv  a  book  which  appears  under  the  title, 
The  Inik'  Oermatiic  Seligiim  tn  the  Leading  Pointt 
of  it$  Deselopmrnt,  a  Qmlr^ition  to  tkt  PhUotimhy 
of  SeUffioft,  bv  P.  Asmus,  Privatdoeent  of  Philo- 
sophy at  the  ^le  University  (Halle ;  Pfaflec).  I 
must,  unfbrtanataly,  add  that  this  work  haa  the 
special  merit  of  showing  how  such  an  undertaking 
should  not  be  ccaiducted.  It  is  dedicated  to  Pro- 
fessor Domer  of  Berlin,  and  according  to  tbe 
detailed  statements  it  contains  of  the  idea  of  God, 
and  of  the  essence  of  religion,  we  must  refer  the 
author  to  that  theological  school  which,  with 
great  aeuteneas,  contrives  to  cover  up  the  logical 
weakneases  of  ecclesiastical  dogma,  and  to  ahrand 
them  again  in  atill  greater.  Far  front  being  un- 
favourably prepossessed  agMnst  the  book  in  con- 
sequence, I  rather  believe  that  this  theological 
starting-point  perhaps  famishes  the  beat  founda- 
tion for  an  impartial  and  sympathetic  appndian- 
sion  of  bygone  religious  Hbbb.  The  philological 
treatment  of  mythical  imagery  has  too  long 
left  their  religious  import  out  of  account,  and  we 
shall  doubtless  never  come  to  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Indo-Germanio 
nations,  without  establishing  their  general  reli- 
gious conceptions ;  but  it  ia  equally  certain  that 
the  groundwork  of  all  these  enquiries  can  only  ba 
obtained  by  thorough  historical  research,  that  the 
religions  of  antiquity  can  only  be  really  known  by  a 
sharp  severance  of  uieir  diSerent  phases,  and  that, 
in  epite  of  ila  promising  title,  ia  not  to  be  seen  in 
thia  book.  After  the  author  has,  in  a  tew  sujier- 
fieial  words,  passed  over  the  first  stages,  tha  on^n 
of  religions  intuitiona,  he  gives  a  'charactsrisatwn 
of  the  Indian,  Petaiui,  Ilellenic,  and  Germaiiio 
religions,  Itom  which  I  will  only  quote  an  expMB- 
sion  as  inaccurate  as  it  is  trite,  in  which  be  da* 
scribeathat  of  the  Haltenea  ss  the  "religion  of 
bean^."    Ha  then  tries  to  d^na  the  conceptian 
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of  natiml  leligion  as  oppoeed  to  apiritual  religion, 
B  distioction  to  which  we  can  all  the  less  aasrait, 
becanae  wb  nowhere  learn  -whatperiod,  for  in- 
Btance,  of  the  exiatence  of  the  Hellenio  nationB, 
the  author  hod  in  view  when  he  constracta  a 


lliat  we  exchange  rojrtholi^  for  religion,  and 
draw  out  a  sort  of  d<»;nia  from  the  poaticall; 
formolated  myths,  which  leaat  auifa  the  Hellenes. 
We  must,  in  peneral,  lay  it  down  distinctly  that 
in  spite  of  all  books  upon  mytfaologj,  we  knew  but 
little  till  now  of  the  orit^n  Mid  devdopment  of  the 
popular  belief  of  the  HelleneB,  On  the  one  band 
we  can  establish  the  eenerai  features  of  &  primitive 
"  Indo-Oennanic  "  reugion  from  the  agreement  of 
HsUenie,  Indian,  and  Oermanic  conceptions;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  tolerably  dear  picture  of  the 
great  corrente  of  the  fifth  century  can  be  aketched 
out  But  the  time  in  which  an  originally  Hel- 
lenic and  really  living  religion  existed,  Ges  no 
donbt  between  theee  two  points.  In  order  to 
Imow  wliat  the  single  Hellenic  stock  helieved  of  its 
gods,  and  how  it  worshipped  them,  we  must  un- 
nvel  the  whole  beautiful  web  of  the  Hellenic 
myUis,  and  investigate  the  devotions  to  Zeus,  to 
Demeter,  to  Dionjsoa,  and  Apollo,  with  a  view  to 
tlieiT  special  significance  in  relation  to  each  other. 
Theee  investigations  can,  of  course,  only  he  made 
on  historical,  not  on  philosophical  lines,  aud  hence 
even  so  interesting  and  sagacious  a  ,book  as  that 
now  befbte  us  is  alnioat  practically  useless. 

Oabl  Axdknzoveh. 
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"  LISSOM." 


At  p.  109  of  the  ACADBMY,  Aupst  21, 1875, 
I  read — "  We  are  juHtified  in  doubting  whether 
ligfom  is  reelly  liffMionie"  Surely  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  /(Mom  is  really  Uth^^ome ;  see  Hslli- 
well,  Wedgwood,  and  Richardsoti. 

Tha  rensoQ  why  the  Eoglish  Dialect  Society 
discourages  etymology,  as  a  rule,  is  simply  tiiis. 
The  etymology  of  an  English  word  is  either 
ImoKn,  or  unlaioKn.  Supposing  it  known,  tiiere 
is  little  sense  in  telling  us  what  we  can  liud  in 
books  already,  especially  when,  as  is  generally  the 
ease,  tbe  person  who  volunteers  the  inforraktion 


generally  succeeds  in  setting  wrong  what  hss 
already  oeeu  set  right.  If  the  etymology  be  un- 
hnfOWTt,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  oe  rightly  dis- 
covered, for  the  first  time,  by  amateurs  who 
rbably)  cannot  explain  fifty  consecutive  lines 
Ohsucer,  and  may  never  have  heard  of 
"  WiLTKK  W.  Skkai. 


"  hSicXbt." 

London  :  Angnat  IS,  INS, 

While  compiling  the  Qlcssary  of  the  Book  of 
Arda  Viraf  and  other  Pahlavi  texts,  which  was 
published  last  year  by  order  of  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  I  found  considerable  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  exact  meaning  of  the  wc^  hSm&U, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  Pahlavi  name  of  aome 
portion  of  a  religious  ritual,  but  the  alluuons  made 
to  it  in  Pahlavi  writings  were  insutEcient  to  fix 
its  meaning,  and  no  European  seemed  to  have  ob- 
tained any  information  on  the  subject.  I  have 
since  been  fa-^onred  with  the  following  explanation 
of  the  term  (according  to  the  views  of  the  present 
Parsi  priesthood)  by  Dastur  Jamospji  Minocherji 
Jamaspasana ;  which  explanation  may  be  useful 
to  the  few  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  Pahlavi 
literature  and  Paru  religious  ceremonies. 

1.  Hdmdtt  is  the  recital  of  one  Yasna  daily  for 
144  days  in  honour  of  the  following  twelve  ang^lB, 
viz.,  Hormazd,  Tishtar,  Khurahed,  M^h,  AUn, 
Adar,  Khuidftd,  Amerd&d,  Spendftrmad,  VM, 
Srftoh,  and  Ardafnivash ;  each  angel  being  adored 
for  twelve  succesuve  days. 

2.  Ehadvk  UmAgt,  or  yak  hSmda,  (one  hdmist) 
is  the  same  as  hdmdri,  except  that  during  the 
Ushahin  G&h  of  each  twelfth  day  a  Veudidad  is 
recited  inataad  of  the  Yasna  only. 

S.  DntzfJoA  homdtt  (twelve  hdm^ts)  is  the  re- 
cital of  a  Yasna  and  a  Vendidad  duly  for  144 
days  in  honour  of  the  same  twelve  angels,  each 
angel  being  thus  adored  for  twelve  successive 
days. 

4.  DvOzdahihthhSmait  (twenty-two  hdm£sta)  is 
a  siroilar  recilAl  to  the  last,  but  tor  264  days,  each 
euceeseive  period  of  twelve  days  being  devoted  to 
the  honour  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  angels  com- 
prising the  twelve  above-mentioned  and  the  fol- 
lowinK  ten,  vie,  Bahman,  Ardabahisht,  Shaho- 
rivar,  Hihir,  Behrftm,  Daham,  IKn,  Rashn6,  Gdsh, 
and  Asht^ 

Theee  prayers  are  to  be  routed  by  priests  for  a 
woman  Mter  her  parification,  in  order  to  atone 
for  any  sin  committed  by  her  during  her  menstrua- 
tion. An  expenditure  of  360  rupees  is  requisite 
for  the  celehiation  of  a  Mmdtt,  422  rupees  ior  tha 
khaduk  hSmdtt,  1,000  rupees  for  the  dedxdah 
Mmdit,  and  2,000  rupees  for  the  do&sdah  dah 
homdtt ;  and  tha  righteousness  obtuned  amounts 
to  1,000  tmSfuri  for  each  Yasna,  10,000  for  ench 
Visparad,  and  70,000  for  each  Vendidad  redted ; 
a  ttmdfitT  being  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  about 
1,200  rupees.  Of  these  four  forms  of  prayer  the 
hSmdMt  and  dodzdah  dah  horndtt  are  no  longer  used, 
the  latter  being  altogether  forgotten. 

If  this  explanation  may  be  token  as  a  specimen 
of  the  inlbrmation  regarding  technical  terms 
which  Dastur  Jamaapji  intends  to  furnish  in 
the  Pahlavi  Dictionary  which  he  has  prepared 
for  publication,  it  is  evident  that  that  work  will 
be  of  considerable  value  to  European  scholars,  as 
well  OS  to  his  own  countrymen. 

With  regard  to  the  recital  of  Parsi  prayers  it 
may  not  be  unneceesory  to  notice  that  the  recital 
of  the  Yasna  is  confined  to  the  Yasna  alone,  but 
the  recital  of  the  Visparad  includes  that  of  the 
Yasna,  and  the  recital  of  the  Vendidad  includes 
that  of  both  Visparad  and  Yasna.  Tlie  recital  of 
the  Vendidad  must  be  commenced  shortiy  after 
midnight,  and  lasts  usually  from  1  a.U.  to  7  a.j£.  ; 
but  the  Yasna  alone  should  be  recited  in  the 
morning.  E.  W.  Wbst. 


THE  COFHNBAOBIT  mrSBUK  OF  f  EKSlBTOBIC 


I  have  just  examined  witii  much  attention  tha 
OopeDhagen  Museum  of  prahiatoric  antiquitin 
(Nordiska  Oldsager^,  in  which,  as  elsewbete,  tlie 
stone  period  is  divided  into  three  distinct  etadk. 
In  the  fint  stadium  are  here  eidunvely  clawed 
tha  findings  in  the  "^okkenmoddinge":  very 
rudely-made  hammers,  axes,  hnivee,  arrowe,  u^ 
lances  of  silei,  intermixed  with  a  few  -weS- 
polished  specimens ;  some  rough  combs  of  base 
evidently  cut  out  with  fiint  knives ;  rough  booi 
needles,  &c.  Theee  weapons  and  implements  an 
justly  considered  to  be  derived  from  thefirat  inlult- 
tonts  of  Denmark,  who,  it  is  thought,  were  w- 
acqu^ted  with  the  use  of  bronze.  Bat  tlu 
latter  supposition  is  contmdicted  by  the  findugi 
in  the  "KjoickenmSdding''  of  Samaiugerbaokeii, 
because  a  l^ge  bronze  ring  and  a  bronze  omamest 
have  been  found  there.  If,  as  the  Danish  tcho- 
lars  pretend,  this  "  EjokkanmSdding  "  were  s  K«t 
of  transition  from  tiie  stone  am  to  the  bronie  ige. 
then  there  ought  to  be  found  here  only  poMtd 
stone  weapons  and  implements ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  no  otha- "  EioUren- 
mbdding"  are  the  stone  weapons  and  iaapleineii& 
so  rudely  made  as  in  this.  Bronie  has  not  beat 
found  in  all  the  "  Kjiildraniuoddinge ; "  but  tlus 
is  ijuitenatural,  because  these  mountains  of  pnhit- 
tonc  household  remsjns  are  invwiably  on  tiie  ven 
sea  shore,  and  consist  of  aaa-eockka,  snails,  mtta 
shells,  &c.,  and  what  little  metal  may  have  Heo 
thrown  away  by  the  firat  inhabitants  most  hut 
been  eat«u  oj  the  rust  and  must  have  dii^i- 
peared  in  the  damp  seasalL  We  have  fmtlw 
to  oonuder  that  Denmark's  cold  climate  is  totsUj 
unfit  for  a{rr6x6oini,  and  unless  we  suppoae  IMt 
the  first  inhabitants  were  created  in  mwliai 
clothes,  they  must  necoaaarily  have  come  from  I 
hot  country,  whence  they  Drought  with  tkm 
bronie  wetqions  and  implements.  Their  stoii  ai 
them  has  no  doubt  been  but  scanty,  and,  u  tlieT 
had  to  adapt  their  mode  of  life  to  the  condition  of 
the  country,  it  may  have  token  them  alongtiiDeffc 
tbev  could  extract  copper  here  and  procure  tin  tn 
mave  bronze.  Bat  tnat  those  immigiants  who 
had  known  the  use  of  raetal  in  their  own  coaiitly, 
and  hod  brought  with  them  a  certain  d^iee  «  [ 
civilisation,  should  on  their  arrival  here  bavs  n- 
lapeed  into  complete  savagery,  should  have  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  use  of  metal,  and  should  hi"  j 
used  the  very  rudest  hind  of  stone  wsnpou  ini  ', 
implements — that  is  alto^ther  impossible.  Ihm 
ore,  as  1  said,  in  each  "Ejokkenmodding"  a  I«* 
polished  weapons  and  instruments,  and  if  Ih^ 
are  fifty  times  more  rudely-made  than  there  VK 

Ealished  ones,  it  is  quite  natural ;  for  the  IsttK 
ad  cost  a  greet  deal  of  labour,  and  they  w« 
consequently  not  thrown  away  like  the  roop 
ones,  which  can  be  made  in  almost  no  time.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  when  the  condition  of  tne 
first  inhabitants  improved  and  they  got  a  little 
more  civilised,  they  only  used  poUsheii  wsapoM 
and  implements  of  stone  and  gradually  inaesMO  ; 
their  productions  of  bronze ;  but  there  new 
existed  a  time  in  which  they  were  totally  n»c- 
quainted  with  bronze,  or  used  only  "i'P?'™7 
rude  Stone  weapons  and  implements.  Pohthw 
stone  weapons  and  implements  we  find  even  wHIi 
tiie  wild  men  in  Africa  and  on  the  islands  of  Afii- 
To  the  second  stadium  of  the  stone  age  •» 
attributed  hare  the  findings  intheDohnene,iTbidi 
contain  only  polished  weapons  and  implementt 
and  very  frequently  some  objects  of  bronie.  Tj 
the  third  stadium  of  the  stone  age  are  attribntw 
here  the  more  perfect  polished  stone  arms  and  «0' 
plementa,  which  are  found  all  over  the  oouatrr. 

The  first  inhabitants  used  pottery,  for  in  *" 
"  Kiokkenmoddinge "  are  found  fragment  "t 
hand^made  vases,  some  of  which  are  of  the  ve? 
rudest  workmanshiji,  while .  otber*  are  betW 
made  and  have  incised  ornaments.    Still  be"^ 


vases,    and    many    of    them    entire , 


J  founi 


the  Dolmens  j  most  of  them  have  iniaaei  oi 
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I,  Mooi^  which  the  iniit«tioii  of  the  fiah- 
gfiaa  is  conapicuonH.  Among  Hie  -vMes  attributed 
hem  to  Um  uird  atone  period,  two  deaerve  par- 
Iknhr  attention,  bearine'  indsed  onuunente, 
which,  iiut«wl  of  the  tubular  loop-holes  of  the 
Trojan  t—m,  have  on  each  nde  two  perfomtioiui, 
tad  in  tha  wme  direction  two  vertic^  loop-holes 
in  the  eovara  for  auspeoBion  with  a  atring.  There 
ue  in  all  aixteeu  coTeie  of  the  very  same  type, 
from  which  I  condnde  that  this  sort  of  vaaee  has 
hten  in  genenl  Dse.  The  coven  have  a  Btriliiiig 
nwmbluice  to  those  of  the  vaaea  of  the  first  pre- 
Uftorie  city  on  the  vi^in  soil  at  Hissarlik,  Not 
anljall  the  Taaee  of  the  "KjokkeDmoddiog^"  and 
the  Dolmena,  but  also  thoee  of  the  third  stone 
ige  and  of  the  bronze  period  are  hand-made ;  even 
tmoD^  tlioae  of  the  iron  age  I  see  a  neat  many 
knd-tuadB.  There  aie  perhaps  in  all  hera  about 
Htf  whorls,  but  they  belong  to  the  bronze  and 
ina  am ;  they  are  of  amber  or  terra-cotta,  and 
Boee  of  tiiem  nas  incised  onuuneuta. 

It  aopean  that  in  all  antiquity  large  quantities 
of  gola  and  silver  have  been  sent  here  in  exchaiwe 
&M  amber,  for  the  Oopeuh^ten  Aluaeum  has  t£e 
largest  coUection  in  the  norld  of  objects  of  these 
metaU ;  and  in  the  last  few  yean  alone  twentj- 
Bi  TBses  of  pore  gold  were  found,  which  are 
■ttributed  hare  to  tlie  bronxe  period.  It  apn« 
however,  that,  except  a  certain  number  of  ODJecta 
which  evidently  come  from  Aiabia,  all  the  vasea 
and  omuneDts  of  gold  and  silver  contained  in 

lUa  nuaetun  have  bwn  made  in  Benmarh  itself. 

All  n^  tndeavoun  have  failed  to  discover  in  this 

ntf  etdleetion  an  object,  however  small,  which 

resanUaa  anything  in  the  Trojan  treasure.  The 
r^,  wliich  is  so  common  in  Troy,  never  occurs, 
eitbo'  in  the  museum  of  Leydui  or  in  that  of 
Copenhmgen,  aa  the  prehiatono  pottery.  But  I 
foond  it  nere  on  an  ornament  of  gold  attributed 
to  the  brauM  age.  However,  on  a  vase  found  in 
a  Dolmen  is  nigraved  the  monogiam  of  a  man, 
mndi  lihe  the  t^^we.  Table  XXX.  No.  383,  of  my 
woi^  TVoy  muf  iu  Jttmaint  (London:  John 
Mamy).  This  figure  reminded  me  of  E^ofEMor 
Max  Miillei's  suggestdon  that  the  ■-)--•  represents 
the  montwram  of  a  roan. 

Ah  hi^nly  interesting  in  this  most  Important 
piehiatonc  collection,  I  may  further  mention  die 
Twt  qiwntitieB  of  perforated  pieces  of  amber 
fonnd  in  the  peat;  fiirther,  the  skeletons  of  men, 
with  part  oi  their  flesh,  their  hair,  th«r  beard, 
and  with  their  splendidly  preserved  clothes,  found 
in  the  very  rudest  kind  of  coffins,  made  of  trunks 
of  oak  trees,  which  had  been  cut  asunder  and 
followed  out  by  fiie.  As  these  coffina  were  not 
(bmid  in  the  pcftt,  but  in  mounds  of  earth,  and 
uatt  belong  to  a  high  antiquity,  we  can  only 
aaribute  the  preserTstion  of  the  bodies  to  the 
tnidna;  quality  of  the  oak  tree.  The  heart  and 
nrt  of  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  bodiaa  is  preserved 
aOK  in  alcohol. 

If,  a^er  having  examined  the  immense  and 
quite  inestimable  arehneological  ta^asurea  of  this 
museum,  one  looks  to  the  miserable  bulling 
in  which  they  are  ncklesaly  heaped  up,  and  of 
which  only  the  walls  are  of  stone,  while  the 
floor*,  the  culinffs,  the  window-shutters,  and  Uie 
nob  are  of  wood ;  and  if  one  thinks  that  all  these 
treasures,  of  which  the  Banish  nation  is  justly 
proud,  might  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  less  than 
ten  minutes,  one  feels  revolted  at  the  extreme 
negligence  of  the  Duiish  Qovemment,  which 
necer  knows  how  to  keep  what  it  has,  and  which 
only  opens  its  eyea  and  cries  when  it  is  t«o  late  I 
But  if  these  treasures  are  of  so  little  value  t«  the 
Damsh  Oovemment  that  it  exposes  them  to  the 
most  imminent  daiu;er,  why  then,  in  the  name  of 
sound  reason,  does  it  not  sell  them  t)  England  or 
France,  which  would  joyfully  pav  for  diem  the 
whole  amonnt  of  the  Daniah  debt,  and  which 
would  jealously   keep   thoae   rich   collectiona   in 

la  of  nothing  but  stone  and  ironP 

Uehby  SoELiGKAmT, 


UEETINa   OF  THH   BBITISH  ASSOCUTION. 

Address  delioered  before  the  Britigk  AitociaiuM 
at  BriiUil,  Atigutt  25,  1875,  by  Sir  John 
HawkBhaw,  F.R.S.,  President.  (London  : 
Printed  by  Spottiawoode  &  Co.) 

Sis  Sows  Hawkshaw'b  Address,  notwith- 
Btanding  his  modeat  comparison  of  these 
"  humbler  thetnea  "  with  the  discourses  of 
past  Preaidenta,  deals  with  matters  which 
oirectly  concern  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
all  civilised  beings,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  profesBion  to  which  bis  life- 
time has  been  devoted.  The  magnitude  of 
the  works  of  the  engineer,  and  the  intimate 
connexion  between  them  and  the  profoundest 
social  problems,  jnatify  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  President  holds  the  sabjects  of  his 
address.  To  compress  into  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  single  discourse  an  ootline  of  the  earliest 
engineering  triumphs  and  the  latest  develop, 
ments  of  mechanical  ingenuity  is  an  almost 
impossible  task ;  and  although  we  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  hearing  sc 
little  about  some  matters  of  interest,  we 
recognise  that  the  task  is  &ced  in  the  reso- 
lute practical  spirit  which  characterises  the 
true  engineer. 

The  nistory  of  the  art  of  the  engineer, 
like  that  of  many  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, is  one  of  rapid  growth  dnring  the  last 
centu^,  following  a  slow  and  broken  pro- 
gress feora.  the  times  of  earliest  civilisation. 
It  has  repeated  its  inventions  in  diflTerent 
ages:— 

"  The  ancient  Eaiyptians  had  a  knowledge  of 
metallurgy,  much  or  which  was  lost  during  the 
yeaiB  of  dmdine  which  followed  the  golden  age  of 
their  civilisation.  The  art  of  castins-  bronze  over 
iron  was  known  to  the  Assyrians,  Uiough  it  has 
only  lately  been  introduced  into  modem  metal- 
lu^y ;  and  patente  were  nantdd  in  1009  for  pro- 
cesses connected  with  toe  manufacture  of  glass 
which  had  been  practised  centuries  before." 
Kven  rattening  is  by  no  means  a  modem 
practice,  for  (on  the  authority  of  Pliny)  we 
learn  that  "  an  inventor  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  who  devised  a  method  of  producing 
flexible  glaas "  suffered  the  destruction  of 
his  manufactory  "  in  order  to  prevent  the 
maQafactnre  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold 
from  becoming  depreciated." 

The  history  of  the  Suez  Canal  tiimishes 
examples  of  the  repetition  of  blunders  and 
obstacles  from  want  of  knowledge  of  what 
had  been  previously  done.  It  was  asserted 
that  a  difference  of  32i^  feet  existed  between 
the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  laplace  denied  this;  but 
centuries  before  his  time — 
"a  fear  of  fiooding  Egypt  with  the  watera  of  the 
Bed  Sea  made  IJariua,  and  in  later  times  again 
Ptolemy,  hedtate  to  open  the  oanal  between  Snei 
and  the  Nile.  Yet  this  canal  was  made  and  was 
in  use  some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Darius." 

Early  in  the  growth  of  societies,  men  of 
learning  perform  mnltifarious  services  ;  thus 
mathematiciana  and  astronomers,  painters 
and  sculptors,  and  priests,  performed  the 
duties  of  the  architect  and  engineer.  But 
the  extension  of  art  produces  specialisation, 
and  "  we  find  men  of  ability  and  learning 
devoting  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  build- 
ing   and    architecture,    and   the   post   of  | 


architect  became  one  of  hononr  and  profit." 
Division  of  labonr  existed  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  carrying  out  of  large  works, 
and  in  Assyria  and  in  Egypt,  as  uterwards 
in  the  Boman  Empire,  special  duties  and 
crafts  were  practised  by  separate  men. 

The  earliest  works  which  display  a  know, 
ledge  of  engineering  are  foana  in  the 
East,  and,  without  deciding  whether  the 
people  of  Ghaldaea  and  Babylonia  borrowed 
from  Egypt,  we  know  that  "  some  four  or 
five  tbonsand  years  ago  there  were  men  in 
Mesopotaniia  and  Egypt  who  possessed 
considerable  meohanical  knowledge  and  no 
little  skill  in  hydraulic  engineering." 

EngiDeering  like  architecture  was  early 
associated  with  religion.  "  Thelai^at  stones 
wore  chosen  for  sacred  buildings  that  they 
might  be  more  enduring  as  well  as  more 
imposing  ;  "  a  development  of  mechanical 
contrivances  for  moving  them,  on  improve- 
ment in  tools  for  working  them,  followed  as 
things  of  course.  The  working  of  metals 
was  perfected  in  making  images  of  the  gods 
and  the  adornment  of  shrines. 

To  an  engineer  the  pyramids  of  Oizeh  are 
admirable.  Although  tliey  ore  the  earliest, 
and  were  built  5,000  years  ago,  they  are  nn< 
rivalled.  The  masonry  could  not  be  snrpossed 
in  these  days,  and  moreover  "  the  design  is 
perfect  fi)r  Hie  pnroose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  above  all  to  endure."  The  btiild- 
ing  of  pyramids  oontdnued  for  sonie  ten  ceD> 
tunes,  kdA  from  sixty  to  seventy  still  re. 
main ;  many  contain  enormous  blocks  of 
granite  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  weigh- 


ing  more   than  300  ions,  and  display  the 
greatest  ingenuity  in  the  way  in  which  t 


1  the 


sepalcbral  chambers  are   constraoted  and 
concealed. 

A  more  difficult  operation  than  the  mere 
transport  of  weight,  that  of  erecting  obelisks 
weighing  more  tban  400  tons,  was  performed 
with  precision  by  the  Egyptians,  but  their 
method  of  lifting  them  remains  unknown. 
The  nae  of  large  stones  in  fortifications  was 
known  to  the  Peruvians ;  in  India,  "  from 
their  repugnance  to  the  nae  of  the  arch," 
builders  have  commonly  used  large  blocks 
both  in  bridges  and  in  buildings.  Bnt  the 
Bomans  surpassed  in  mechanics  the  Egyp- 
tians who  set  np  obelisks,  since  they  trans- 
ported them  from  Egypt,  and  afterwards 
erected  them  at  Home,  where  more  are  now 
to  be  found  than  remain  in  Egypt.  Large 
stones  were  used  in  the  temples  of  Baalbek, 
erected  imder  Boman  rule ;  one  lies  ready 
quarried  which  is  seventy  feet  long  and 
fourteen  feet  square,  and  weighs  upwards  of 
1,135  tons,  or  nearly  as  much  as  one  of  the 
tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 

The  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians 
have  recorded  on  their  walls  by  psmting 
and  sculpture  the  methods  employed  in 
transporting  these  masses.  Apparently  the 
lever  was  the  only  mechanical  power  used, 
and  with  unlimited  anpplies  of  human  labour 
this  would  be  the  most  direct  and  expe- 
ditions implement ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
other  mechanical  aids  were  employed  where  j 

stones   such   as   obelisks   had  to  be  lifted. 
From  a  carved  slab,  moreover,  which  formed  I 

part  of  the  wall  panels  of  the  palace  of  . 

Sardanapolns  we  learn  that  the  ptdley  was  I 

known  in  a  simple  form.  I 

The  use  of  iron,  and  probably  also  of  steel. 
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dates  from  very  remote  times.  E{ 
Hebrews,  AssymiiB  oerttualy  reg&r 
BB  a  common  metal,  and  as  there  is  no  great 
secret  in  making  steel  they  probably  hsdtbe 
nse  of  this  also.  Steel  may  even  have  been 
acddentally  produced  b^  a  less  vigOTons 
blast  than  woald  suffice  for  making  wrought 
iron.  The  sapply  of  iron  in  India  as  early 
as  the  fonrth  and  fifth  centuries  seems  to 
have  been  unlimited.  The  remarkable  iron 
pillar  of  Delhi  is  in  a  dngle  piece,  fifby  feet 
m  length,  and  weighs  not  less  than  seven- 
teen tons : — 

"  An  interesting  social  problem  ia  afforded  by  n 
compamon  af  the  relative  conditions  of  India  and 
this  country  at  the  preaent  time.  India,  from 
thirty  to  forty  oentunes  ago,  was  skilled  in  the 
mana&cture  of  iron  snd  cotton  goods,  -whieh 
mumbctnies,  in  kas  than  a  century,  have  done  so 
much  fer  this  ocuntiy.  It  is  true  that  in  India 
eoal  is  not  so  abundant  or  so  univBrsally  dis- 
trihat«d  *s  in  this  coantiy.  Yet,  if  we  look  still 
fiirther  to  tLs  East,  Ctuna  had  probably  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  matall  as  soon  as  India,  and 
moreover  had  a  boundless  store  of  iron  and  coal. 
Marco  Polo  tells  ub  that  coal  was  muversnlly  ased 
as  fuel  in  the  parts  of  China  which  he  visitad 
towards  ilie  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
from  other  sources  we  have  reason  to  believe  it 
«w  need  there  aa  tbel  3,000  yews  ago." 

The  art  of  extracting  metals  from  the  ore 
was  [mtctised  at  an  early  date  in  this  country. 
The  ancient  tin  workings  in  Cornwall  are 
well  known,  and  as  the  Britons  used  iron 
the^  probably  got  it  for  themselves ;  also 
the  Boman  iron  works  in  the  Weald  of  Kent 
are  remarkable  for  their  extent.  But  the 
enormoos  increase  of  the  mining  and  metol- 
Inrgical  indnatriea  b^on  with  this  century ; 
the  use  of  coal  for  smelting  superseded  that 
of  charcoal,  and  we  End  that  in  1873  the 
quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  6^  million  tone,  and  the  coal 
ntised  amounted  to  127  raillion  tons. 

The  early  building  energy  of  the  world 
waa  chiefly  spent  on  tombs,  temples,  and 
palaces.  In  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
art  of  bnildiiig  in  stone  bad,  5,000  years 
ago,  reached  the  greatest  perfection;  ten 
oentoiies  later,  in  Mesopotuaia,  the  art  of 
boildiiig  with  brick  was  in  an  e<^ually  ad- 
vanced state.  The  pyramidal  buildings  were 
Teiy  massive,  and  sre  only  in  ruins  becatiBe 
they  have  served  as  quarries  for  the  boOd- 
ingofmodemtowns.  The  Assyrian  mounds 
and  temj^  are  the  largest,  but  the  pyra- 
midal temples  of  Cbalda^i  far  sarpass  them 
iu  the  excellence  of  their  brickwoi4[. 

Egypt  was  probably  far  better  irrigated 
in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  than  it  is  now. 
Beservoiie  were  constructed  on  a  vast  scale, 
which  is  nniqiproaohed  even  in  these  days 
«f  immense  works.  The  regime  of  the  great 
rivers  was  studied  in  Mesopotamia  or  in 
Egypt,  snd  records  were  kept  of  the  rise  of 
waters.  Canals,  dams  and  tunnels  were 
mada  with  great  skill.  A  remarkable  work 
was  the  canal  which  effected  a  junction  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
Its  length  was  about  eighty  miles ;  its  width 
admitted  of  tm>  triremes  passing  one  an- 

"  At  least  one  of  the  navigable  caasls  of.  Ba]^ 
loais,  attailiutad  to  Nebuchadneuar,  can  compare 


in  e:rtent  with  any  work  of  later  times.  Sir  H. 
fiawlinsoD  has  traced  this  canal  tbion^^ut  the 
greater    part    of  its  conrae,  itom    BH    on  the 


Euphrates  to  the  Pervan  Gulf,  a  distance  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  hnndnd  miles.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  astima^on  in  which  such  works  were  held 
in  Babylonia  end  Assyria,  that,  among  the  titles 
of  thegod  Vul  were  those  of  '  Lord  of  Oanals,' 
and  < The  Eatahliaher  of  Irrit!ation  Works. '" 

The  spread  of  knowledge  of  construction 
was  from  East  to  West,  from  Asia  over 
Europe,  from  Semitic  and  Turuiian  to 
Aryan.  Of  all  nations  of  Europe  the 
Greeks  were  most  intimately  couueoted 
with  the  civilisation  of  the  East.  The 
tracks  of  their  trading  vessels  gave  the  lines 
upon  which  colonisation  followed,  and  thos 
more  than  any  other  pepple  they  helped  to 
spread  Eastern  knowledge  and  arts  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  thi-onghout 
the  south  of  Earope. 

The  Etmacaas — to  pass  over  the  vexed 
question  of  their  race,  in  which  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw  takes  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  side  of 
the  controversy — were  the  founders  of 
Italian,  as  the  so-called  Pela^^ns  were  the 
founders  of  0reek  art,  and  were  remarkable 
for  their  purely  constmotive  or  engineering 
works.  Their  city  walla,  drainage  works 
and  tunnels  are  most  remarkable. 

War,  with  all  its  attendant  ervils,  has  often 
benefited  mankind.  Siege  operations  have 
developed  many  inventions,  and  the  necessity 
of  roads  and  bridges  for  military  purposes 
has  often  led  to  their  being  made  where 
the  neeeasary  stinmlus  from  other  causes 
was  wanting,  Sneh  was  the  case  under  the 
Bomiui  Empire.  The  ambition  of  N'apoleou 
covered  France  and  her  anbject  countries 
with  a  system  of  military  roads,  and  in  this 
country  the  waut  of  roads,  so  keenly  f^it  at 
the  time  of  the  reballion  of  1745,  led  to  the 
construction  of  a  system  unequalled  since  the 
time  of  the  Boman  occupation.  And  lastly, 
in  Indiat  in  Germany  and  in  Bnssia,  more 
than  one  example  could  be  pointed  out 
where  industry  will  finally  benefit  by  rail- 
ways whioh  have  originated  in  military  pre- 
cautions rather  than  in  commercial  require- 
ments. 

The  water  snpply  of  Rome,  with  its  nine 
aqoedocts,  is  a  monument  of  ber  engineer- 
ing power.  Harbour  works  and  bridges, 
basilicas  and  baths,  and  numerous  other 
works  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa  were 
executed  under  her  rule.  With  the  &.11  of 
the  Empire  progress  in  Europe  stopped  for 
time :  bat 

"  With  the  seventh  ceDtuiy  b^au  the  rise  of 
the  Mohammedan  power,  and  a  partial  return  to 
conditions  apparently  more  favourable  to  the  pn>< 
gieas  of  induBtrial  art,  when  widespread  lands  were 
agtun  united  under  the  sway  of  powerful  rulers. 
Science  owes  much  to  Arab  scholars,  who  kspt 
and  handed  on  to  us  the  tmowledge  acquired  so 
■lowly  in  ancient  times,  snd  much  of  which  would 
have  been  lost  hut  for  them.  Still,  few  useM 
works  remain,  to  mark  the  supremacy  of  the  Mo- 
hanimedan  power,  at  all  comparable  to  those  of 
the  age  which  preceded  its  rise. 

"  A  great  building  age  began  in  Europe  in  the 
tenth  century,  snd  mated  through  the  thirteenth. 
It  waa  daring  this  period  that  these  gvHMi  eccle- 
siaatical  bniMingB  wane  erected,  which  are  not 
more  remaikahle  for  artistic  exeellenee  thaa  for 
holdnesB  in  design.    .    .    . 

"  From  the  twal^  to  the  thirteenth  centuries, 
with  the  revival  of  the  arta  and  seisuces  in  the 
Italian  republics,  many  important  works  were 
undertakes  for  the  improvement  of  tile  rivers  and 
hsrbouia  of  Italy.    In  1481  canal  lochs  were  first 


OMd ;  and  some  of  Hie  eaiUesC  of  whieh  w<  btg 
leentd  were  erected  by  Leonardo  da  \~uKi,  vk 
would  be  temembered  as  a  skilful  engiiiMi  u  ^ 
not  left  other  greater  and  more  attnctiy,  -v^ 
to  claim  the  homage  of  posCarity." 

"  It  is  freqnently  easier  to  lead  Tratm  vkw  it 
is  wsnted  than  to  check  its  irruption  iato  plm 
where  its  ^«aance  is  sn  evil,  often  a  dim*. ' 
For  centnnea  the  exiitenoe  of  a  lain  put  rf 
HoUand  has  been  dependent  <m  tha  akUl  «f  j^ 
How  soon  be  began  in  that  countrr  to  nant 
with  the  sea  the  poseeeeion  of  the  Uadircilo« 
knovrn,  but  early  in  the  twelfth  century  di^ 
were  constructed  to  keep  back  the  oeua.  Si^ 
proapority  of  the  coimtiy  increased  with  ite  pm. 
extfmsion  of  its  commerce,  and  land  becane  nt 
valnable  and  necessary  for  an  increaaing  ^ 
lalion,  very  extensive  worits  were  undtiUtai. 
Land  was  reclaimed  ftom  the  sea,  cnaali  mnn. 
and  machines  were  designed  for  lifdafc  mtu.  L 
the  practical  knowledge  acquired  by  the  Ditii, 
whose  method  of  earryinir  out  hydruUic  irnbii 
original  and  of  native  growth,  mnch  of  tbe  W- 
ledge  of  the  present  day  in  embaikiiig,  bJ 
draming^  and  canal  making  ia  due. 

"  While  the  Dutch  were  getting  this  kioil^ 
and  we  iu  Britain  were  benefitiua  by  limi  a 
parienee,  the  disastrouB  reeoMs  of  the  mim-ltiTi 


new  importance  to  the  study  of  hydn 
of  tha  greatest  philoaophere  of  the  aevnuoik 
CMitury — among  them  Torrieelli.  a  popil  A 
Galileo — wwe  called  upon  to  advise  ud  inc. 
innand  engineering  wonm ;  nor  did  thay  eagn 
themarives  to  the  oonstmction  of  pmnii! 
works,  but  thoroughly  investi^fated  the  iKodnk 
partaining  to  fluide  at  rest  or  in  faotion,  ud  pu 
to  the  world  a  valuable  aeries  af  noth « 
hydnulicsand  hydraulic  engineering, nUct fmii 
the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  these  nl|!iH  it 
the  present  day." 

We  must  pass  ovor  the  sketch  of  tkiisl'ity 
of  locomotivo  improvements  in  Englwd, 
culminating  in  the  invention  and  perfKOcu 
of  the  steun-engine.  Perhaps  the  gmtsi 
ingenuity  and  creative  mechanical  pwta 
are  displayed  in  machines  used  for  makuig 
textile  fabrics.  It  was  not  until  a  be 
period  that  the  mannfactuTe  of  such  ^^itn 
waa  established  on  a  luge  scale  in  tw^ 
China  had  tha  nee  of  silk  for  clothing  sm 
thousands  of  years  ago ;  bnt  in  'Ena^f. 
in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  the  empress  h*d  '^ 
forego  the  costly  luxury  of  a  silk  govt- 
and  so  slowly  did  the  use  of  silk  tnn; 
westward,  that  James  Y.  \&A.  to  borroir  i  pc 
of  silk  hose  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  th«  tt 
might  not  "appear  as  a  ecrub"  b^ 
strangers. 

"Cotton,  of  which  the  mnnu&cture  in  in^ 
dates  from  before  historical  times,  had  Bcaicel;ti! 
the  Ohriatian  era  reached  Persia  snd  ^e^ 
Spain  in  the  tenth  and  Italy  in  tbe  fouiteira 
century  manufactured  it,  but  Maucbester,  t!«1 
is  now  the  great  metropolis  of  the  trade,  aotiutil 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  ceottiry. 

"  Linen  was  worn  by  the  old  EgyptisiiJ.  "" 
some  of  their  linen  mummy  cloths  eurpuM  io  ^ 
ness  any  linen  &hricB  suae  in  later  dap.  Tb 
Babylonians  wore  linen  also  and  wool,  and  A 
tained  a  widespread  fame  for  skill  in  hoAbo- 
ship  and  beau^  in  deaian. 

"  In  this  country  wool  long  formed  tbe  sta^" 
clothmg.  Silk  waa  the  first  rival,  but  its  cot^ 
neea  pli^ed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masT.  n 
introduce  a  new  material  or  improved  mubw 
into  this  or  other  countries  a  century  or  moie  i^ 
waa  no  light  undertaking.  Inventors  and  vaw 
be  beneflictois  >ilike  ran  the  ri^  of  loss  °f  '^ 
Loud  was  the  outcry  made  in  the  early  p*rt  ^ 
the  eighteenth  century  against  the  introdaetion  » 
Indian  cottons  taA  Don  esltons." 
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Tbe  Toar  1738  uw  Wyatt's  inTfintioii, 
nbuHi  waa  fiirtker  in^noTsd  bj  Arkwiight, 
far  Bpinxiing  fay  roU«rB  imtead  ^  tbe  fingers. 
In  1770  HKTgre&ves  patented  the  Bpinning 
jenny,  and  Crompton  the  male  in  177fi.  In 
less  than  a  centniy  after  Wyatt's  day  doable 
maJw  ware  working  in  Uat^mter  with  orer 
2,000  B{undlw. 

"ZmivoTeiiieiits  in  maehiiies  for  triaring  wore 
bcfmi  Bt  an  eatlier  date.  In  1679  s  ribbon  loom 
is  atid  to  baTo  been  invwted  at  DanUic,  by  which 
Aom  ibnr  to  dz  luecM  could  be  woven  at  one 
time ;  bat  the  miu;htne  wu  deatroyed,  and  the  in- 
Tcntor  loet  his  hfe.  In  1800  Jticquaid'e  moat 
ingcnions  in'veotiou  waa  brought  into  use,  which, 
'mple  mechanical  operation,  detennines  the 
'B  of  the  threads  which  form  the  pattern 
IB  Teavia^.  But  the  greatest  diseovflry  in  the 
•It  of  weaving  wm  wrouj^  by  Oeximaf^t  di^ 
amxj  of  tbe  power  loom,  which  led  eventu^y 
CO  the  Bubstitution  of  Btaam  for  niaiinal  labour, 
ind  enabled  a  boj  with  a  steam  loom,  to  do  fifteen 
timfe  the  -work  of  a  man  with  a  hand  loom." 

There  lia£  been  in  little  XDore  Uttn  one  gene- 
ration vast  progress  in  Bteamboat^  the  electric 
te]£grapb,  and  railways,  the  extent  of  which 
is  peri^>a  better  known  and  appreoiated. 
Yet  it  is  Ktnasing  to  hear  that— 
"it  is  not  more  than  forty  years  since  one  of 
one  xncntific  men,  and  an  able  one  too,  declared 
■t  *  mEcting  of  the  Britdah  Association  that  no 

tttemlMit  weald  ever  cross  the  Atlantic ;  foanding 
>  im[aBcCicalnli<y,  in  his  view, 
it  earning  sufficient  ooal,  profitaUy, 
for  the  voyage.  Tet,  soon  after  tbb  statement 
wu  made,  the  SHiu  staamed  trom.  Bristol  to  New 
Taric  in  MTenteen  days,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
the  Great  Wettm,  which  made  the  homeward 
pasnge  in  thirteen  and  a  half  days ;  and  with 
these  Toyagm  the  era  of  ataamboats  began.  Like 
moat  important  inventions,  that  of  the  steamboat 
v*B  a  !oi^  time  m  aeBuming  a  form  capable  of 
being  {wotitably  ntilised ;  and  even  when  it  had 
iasmned  such  a  form,  the  objecticMis  of  commer- 
cial and  sdenlific  men  had  still  to  be 


Th«  barest  snramary  of  tbe  hiatOTT  of  the 
tekgraph  is  all  that  is  possible  on  the  pre- 
sent occaaion.  The  first  nsefol  (ele^pfaph 
was  conatmcted  in  1638,  Messrs.  Wheat- 
itone's  and  Cooke's  inBtmmenta  being  em- 
ployed, while  at  the  present  time  there  are 
400,000  miles  of  telegraph  in  nse.  Among 
the  moat  important  iuTentaons  of  recent 
jtm  have  been  the  antomatic  telegraphs: — 

"In  this  country  the  aiachine  invented  by  Sir 
Ciiries  "WheatBtone,  to  vhom  telegraphy  owes  so 
inneh,  is  chiefly  employed.  Byhis  machine,  after 
Ae  raeesage  has  Men  pinched  out  in  a  paper 
obboD  by  one  machine  on  a  system  analogoas  to 
dte  dot  and  dash  of  Jtorsa,  the  seqneooe  of  the 
ements  requisite  to  tntnsnit  the  measage  aking 
tbe  wire  is  antomaticaUy  deteimiaed  in  a  Bwwnd 
machine  by  this  perfoTated  ribbcm.  This  second 
operation  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  in 
Jaecfuard's  loom  the  motion  of  the  threads  re- 


One  of  tbe  most  striking  phenomena  in 
telegraphy  is  the  duplex  system,  which  en- 
ables messt^s  to  be  sent  from  eaob  end  of 
the  same  wire  at  the  same  time.  This 
pnctioe  was  early  suggested,  but  has  only 
been  possible  with  onr  more  perfect  inqola- 
iioB. 

The  iatrodiijCtitHi  of  deep-sea  tekgrajdis 
dbrda  exempies  of  a  oonraee  in  attackii^  a 
difficnk  problem  which  has  hardlT  ever  been 
EOTDaesed.  Althoagb  now  50,000  miles  of 
cable  are  in  nse,  to  get  at  this  reault  nearly 


70,000  mileB  have  been  oonsiarooted  and  laid. 
Now  that  cables  are  tested  nsder  water,  aod 
made  with  stronger  sheathing,  many 
old  failures  are  avoided. 

On  the  subject  of  Bailways  the  President 
speaks  thns : — 

"  You  have  all  an  interest  iu  them :  you  all 
demand  to  be  carried  safely,  and  Ton  insist  on 
being  carried  bst.  Besidas,  everybody  nnder- 
BtanoB,  or  thinks  he  undeietands,  a  runray,  and 
therefwe  I  shall  be  speakii^  on  a  aulyeot  common 
to  all  of  us,  and  shall  possibly  only  put  before  you 
ideas  which  others  as  w^  as  myaea  have  already 
entertained. 

"  We  who  live  in  tiieee  days  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, Rnd  can  move  with  a  nUi  df^ree  of  comfort, 
speed,  and  Mfety,  almost  where  we  will,  can 
scaro^v  leahae  the  state  of  Unplnnii  t«o  centuries 
tu^,  when  the  years  of  opposition  which  neeedad 
the  era  of  coaches  began ;  when,  as  in  1962,  tWe 
were  but  six  steffes  in  all  Ea^and,  and  Jcdin 
Orossdell,  of  the  Chnrteriionae,  l^ouf^  thare 
six  too  many;  when  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  a  mei 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  could  say,  '  If  a  man 
were  to  propose  to  carry  ns  regulariy  to  Edinhu^h 
in  coaches  in  seven  days,  and  &' 
more,  should  we  not  vote  him 

Bnt  in  spite  of  tlie  suggested  insanity  of  tlie 
projectors  coaches  and  railvrays  were  made. 

"  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Bailway  was 
opened  in  1826,  the  liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  in  1830,  and  in  the  short  time  which  has 
since  elapsed,  railways  have  been  extended  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  at  present  dif- 
ferent countries  possess  in  the  aggi^iate  about 
160,000  miles  of  railway. 

"  Railways  add  enormously  to  the  national 
wealth.  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  facts  and  figures  which 
X  then  adduced,  that  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railw^,  of  which  I  was  the  engineer,  and 
which  then  formed  the  principal  ndlwaycotmexion 
between  the  populous  towns  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  efiected  a  saving  to  the  pnbHc  using 
the  railway  of  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the 
dividend  which  was  received  by  the  proprietors. 
These  calculations  were  based  solely  on  the 
amount  of  traffic  carried  by  tiie  ndlwsy,  and  on 
the  diffeience  between  the  railway  rate  of  charge 
and  the  char^  by  the  modes  of  conveyance  an- 
terior to  nulwaya  No  credit  whatever  was 
taken  for  the  sav^  of  time,  though  in  England 
pre-eminently  time  is  money. 

"  Considering  that  isilway  charges  on  many 
items  have  been  conuderably  reduced  since  that 
day,  it  may  be  safoly  aasiuned  that  the  lailways 
in  the  British  Islands  now  produce,  or  rather  save 
to  the  nation,  a  much  larger  sum  annually  than 
the  gross  amount  of  all  tbe  dividends  payable  to 
the  proprietors." 

Whenever  a  railway  can  be  taiade  at  a 
cost  to  yield  the  ordinaiy  interest  of  moneiy 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  it  should  be 
made ;  and  Uiere  ue,  moreover,  cases  iviiere 
a  goTemment  may  wisely  contribnte  to 
onderlaldngs  which  wonld  oihervrise  &il  to 
obtain  the  necessary  support. 

The  question  of  safety  in  railway  tcavel- 
ling,  although  it  depends  in  the  first  case 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  of  the 
railway  and  its  plant,  depends  also  on  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  traffic,  and  lastly  on 
human  care  and  attanbicm. 

If  railways  were  in  the  htuids  of  Uie  C!o- 
Temment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  thiey  wonld 
be  worked  with  greater  safety.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  abler  men  wonld  be  attracted  to  the 
serTice,  and  Government  woiJd  not  pay  their 
officers  better  than,  or  perhaps  aa  well  as. 


tiha  ocunpwiies  do.'  Wilii  a  despotic  role  tihe 
nambar  of  truns  would  possibly  be  redoosd, 
with  almost  certain  discomfort  to  the  public. 
The  employment  of  260,000  men  woiild  be^ 
serionsly  heavy  charge,  and  tbe  asaomption 
of  all  the  railways  would  bring  Govemioeiit 
into  conflict  with  passengers,  tcadfXB,  mer- 
chants and  manufactiiTera. 

The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
numbers  and  averages  of  aaddeofs  on  nH- 
ways  are  not  to  bs  depended  upon,  because 
of  the  omisaion  of  the  length  of  journey 
made  by  eaob  passenger  and  the  Jonmef 
made  by  season-ticket  holders.  B  theee 
items  axe  considered,  a  table  whicli  is  sulk 
joined  to  the  address  afibrds  oomfortdnr 
evideiice  tibat  the  proportion  of  aocidenu 
increases  less  rapidly  than  the  traffic  iu  ihe 
ratio  of  four  to  nine. 

Sir  John  Hawkshaw  then  briefly  spoke  of 
the  economy  which  might  and  should  be 
effected  in  fjie  use  of  co^  by  mann&otorei^ 
rebuking  the  "  intractable  householder"  for 
his  wastefulneBs,  and  of  the  improremeoti 
in  tbe  manufltcture  of  ordnance.  He  cou- 
duded  his  intereating  retrospect  t^ns : — 

"la  vbat  we  idioose  to  oall  the  idoal  «e  do  not 
soniass  the  ancients.  Poets  *-"*^  psintfgi  '^'yj 
sculptors  were  its  great  in  foEmai  tmueasnow; 


nevertheless,  I 
abatl  arise  or  woite  have  to  be  aeeaa^diabed  &a 
which  tbwe  is  do  preoedent,  he  who  l»s  to  ftm- 
fonn  the  duty  may  step  forth  horn  v^  of  Ifas 
walks  of  life,  as  eoginaets  have  not  un&sfuenUy 
hitherto  dona. 

"  The  marvellotia  progress  of  the  last  two  gane- 
tations  should  make  everyone  -eairtious  of  ptre- 
dieting  the  fotnre.  Of  engineimng  werks,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  their  practicaUli^  « 
impiaoticabdity  is  often  deteDBuned  by  olker  4^ 
muits  than  the  inherent  diffioohy  in  tbe  widv 
themselves.  Qieater  works  than  any  yet  aobisved 
remain  to  be  accomplished— -not  perhaps  yMi 
awhile.  Society  may  not  yet  require  tham :  the 
world  could  not  at  preaent  afford  to  pay  for  thauL 

"  The  progress  of  engineering  worka,  if  we  oon- 
ader  it,  and  tiie  ezpendrtare  upon  them,  baa  . 
already  in  oar  time  been  piodigMas.  Cue  hi 


and  sixty  titoosand  miles  of  rubmy  alma,  nit 
into  figwea  at  3O,OO0iL  a  mile,«iBMnts  to  8,Sa9 
millicm  pounds  sterling ;  Add  400,000  miles  «f 
telegraph  at  lOW.  a  mile,  and  100  yiillinpa  jo/m 

for  sea  canals,  docks,  harbours,  wateand  sanila^ 


pended  in  one  genemtion  and  a  half  oa  ^Aat  nag 
undoubtedly  be  oaBed  usefol  woAs. 

"  Tbe  wealth  of  natians  may  be  impsant  if 
•xpeoditnn  on  loxuies  aad  war:  it  aaanot  b 
dirtiinishfld  by  enienditiire  on  works  TjkA  ^mw. 

"As  to  the  future,  we  Imow  we  cannot  crsa^a 
force ;  we  can,  and  no  doubt  shall,  greatly  improve 
the  Bi^lication  of  those  with  wbjch  we  are  ac- 
quainted. What  are  called  inventions  osn  do  no 
more  than  this,  yet  bow  mneh  -eve^  day  is  bdag 
done  by  new  nach&iea  and  inatruoeota. 

"  The  tcdesocfe  extended  onr  vuion  to  ffialnt 
worlda  Tbespectrascopehas&rantstDwedAiC 
inatrument,  by  exteoding  our  powete  of  analjai  to 
regions  as  remote. 

"  Poatal  deliveries  were  and  sxe  gnat  and  aUa 

,but  what  are  they  to  Uie  taksraphF 

Need  we  try  to  estend  oar  rimoD  intonturitj 

bta  ?    Our  prewnt  knowMgej  otmpsMd  to 

what  is  nsknown  even  in  physios,  is  infimtflsimsl 

We  may  never  disoorcr  a  new  faai    jot  who 
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The    Marriage    of  Near  &in.      By  Alfred 

Henry  Htith.     (London :  J.  &  A.  Cburch. 

Mil,  1875.) 
Thb  extent  of  21r.  Hnth's  labonr  in  writing 
ituH  book  mar  be  estimated  from  the  &ct 
tbat  the  mere  list  of  the  works  from  wbicb 
he  quotes  covers  eigbt  pages  of  small  type : 
bnt  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  shocild  not 
hare  shown  greater  discrimination  in  quota- 
tion ;  for  we  find  poor  authorities  sometimes 
qnoted  as  of  eqnal  w^gbt  with  good  ones. 
He  sets  before  himself  two  qaestions:  first, 
whether  consangnineons  marriages  are  in- 
jnrions  in  themselves  ;  and,  secondly  whether 
they  intensify  dormant  hereditary  taints  of 
diseaae.  To  answer  the  first,  he  says,  "  we 
may  safely  apply  experiment  on  the  organic 
world,"  and  the  second  mnst  be  settled  by 
bnre  statistical  enquiries. 

The  general  plan  of  his  work  is  as  follows  : 
to  consider  the  variona  marriage  restrictions 
which  have  obtained  in  all  races  and  at  all 
times,  and  to  explain  their  origin ;  to  ex- 
amine the  vital  statistics  of  various  small 
communities  which  are  known  to  intermarry 
much  among  themselves  ;  to  discuss  various 
statistical  enquiries ;  the  effects  of  int«r' 
bree^ng  among  animalB,  and  the  alleged 
benefit  aocming  to  manlnnd  from  a  change 
of  blood ;  and,  finally,  to  consider  the  origin 
of  the  divimon  of  the  sexes. 

Throughout  the  book  Mr.  Hnth  shows 
himself  a  strong  advocate  for  the  harmless- 
ness  of  these  luarriages,  bnt  he  appears  to 
be  very  candid  in  the  fall  statement  of  the 
difficulties  in  his  case. 

In  the  earlier  chapters  he  shows  that 
many  races  have  practised  the  closest  inter- 
marriage, and  apparently  with  little  or  no  ill 
results,  and  that  an  innate  horror  among 
-  loankind  for  such  intermarria^  is  either 
very  small  or  non-existent.  He  observes  with 
justice  how  improbable  it  is  that  the  un- 
foreaeeing  savage  should  have  observed  those 
iU-eSects  of  intermarriage,  about  which  the 
modems,  with  all  science  in  support,  are 
still  disputing.  He  accordingly  would  ox- 
plain  all  the  curious  marriage  customs  by 
reference  to  the  practices  of  exogamy  and 
endogamy ;  and  he  shows  sncoessfnlly  how 
large  an  mflnence  religions  ideas  and  Chris- 
tian asceticism  have  had  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modem  code  of  prohibited 
degrees.  Whether  the  causes  adduced  by 
him  are  powerful  enough  to  explain  all  the 
&cta,  may  be  doubted ;  although  his  case 
seems  stronger  than  one  woald  have  been 
inclined  to  expect  apnori.  At  any  rate  this 
part  of  his  work  afiords  a  mine  of  curious 
nicts  for  the  anthropologist,  and  it  would  be  of 
much  Talue,  even  if  it  possessed  no  other 
merit  than  this. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  follow  Mr.  Suth  in 
hie  long  and  careful  analysis  of  the  various 
statistical  enquiries  with  respect  to  consan- 
gnineons marriage.  It  may,  however,  be 
mteresting  to  see  how  the  most  alarming 
opinions  held  by  some  writers,  as  to  evils  aris- 
ing from  these  marriages,  are  justified  by 
their  facts.  The  following  summary,  qnoted 
direct  from  a  paper  by  "M..  Bondin  (_Ann. 
d'Hygiene  FvhL  torn,  xviii.  pp.  5—82),  is 
indeed  a  formidable  accusation  :— 

"  De  I'eDsemble  des  fsits  qui  prudent,  nous 
dMuirons  lea  propositions  g^D^rales  Buirantes: 


1. : 


tpiewDtent  eo 
[ensemble  des 


maris}^,  taodis  que  la  proportion  dts  sourds~ 
maets  de  Dsissance,  issue  de  luajriagee  coDsanguins, 
B^t  it  I'eDsemble  dea  Bourds-muetB  da  uaie 

a.  A  Lyon,  au  moim  de  2fi  pour  100 ; 

b.  A  Paris,  de  28  pour  100 ; 
e.  A.  Bordeaux,  da  SO  pour  100. 

2.  La  proportion  dee  sourde-muets  da 
emit  avec  le  degr^  de  la  consanguioitd  dee  parents ; 
ai  Ton  repr^aeuta  par  1  le  dan^r  de  piou^r  un 
enfant  sourd-muet  dans  im  manage  ordinaire,  ce 
danser  est  repr^sent^  par : 

18  dans  les  mariages  entre  coueine-gemiaiiiB ; 
37  dans  lee  mariages  eutre  onclea  et  nieces ; 
70  duiH  les  mariagea  autre  nereux  et  taatei. 

3.  A  Berlin,  on  cumpte: 

3-1  Sourds-muets  Bur  10,000  catholtquea ; 

6  Sourda-muets  aur  IG^OOO  chidtieDS  en  grande 
majority  protastants ; 

27  Sourds-muetB  eur  10,000  juifs. 

En  d'autrea  termea,  U  proportion  dea  eonrds- 
muets  croit  avec  la  aomrae  dee  facility  accordSes 
onsanguinee  par  les  loia  clvilee  et  re- 


4.  On  comptait  en  1840  dans  le  territoire  de 
Iowa  (Etats-Unia) ; 

3-3  Sourds-muete  sur  10,000  blanca ; 

212  Sourde-moeto  sur  10,000  eeclavea. 

0'eat4-dire  que  dane  la  population  de  eouleur, 
daoB  laquelle  resclavage  facilite  lee  unions  con- 
aanguines  et  meme  inceatueusei,  la  proportion  des 
aourds-mueta  dtnit  auATBE-vmoT-ONZR  foie  plus 
dlevde  que  dans  la  population  blanche,  piot^^ 
par  les  loia  civilea,  morales  et  religieusea. 

5.  La  Biurdi-mutit^  ne  ee  produit  pas  toujours 
direetemmt  par  lea  parenta  eonaonguina :  on  la 
voit  ae  manifeater  parrois  indirectement  dane  les 
manages  crois^,  dont  I'un  dee  comoiuta  ^tait  isau 
de  mariagea  conaasguine  (Voj.  p.  10.) 

0.  Lea  parenta  consanjj-uins  lea  mitur  porianti 
peuvent  procr6er  des  enfonta  BouTda-mueta ;  par 
contra,  dee  pareuta  aourda-mueb,  maia  non- 
cousauguina,  ne  produieeot  des  enfaDts  eourds- 
muets  que  trii  txceplioneUtmtnt ;  la  frfauence  de 
la  aurdi-mutitS  chez  lea  enfanla  isaua  de  parents 
consanguins  est  done  radicakment  iadipendante  da 
tout*  influence  ihh-iditi  morbide, 

7.  Le  nombre  des  aourds-mueta  augmeote 
Bouvent  d'une  mani^re  trie  sensible  dsus  les 
localit^s  daus  leaquBllea  il  eiiat«  dea  obstnclea 
naturels  aux  mariagea  croie^.  Aiusi  la  proportion 
dee  aourd»-muets  qui  est,  pour  I'ensemble  de  la 
France,  de  6  aur  10,000  habitanta,  et  de  2  aeule- 
ment  pour  le  ddpartemeot  de  la  Seine,  a'SBve : — 

En  Oorse,  i  14  aur  10,000  habitanta ; 

Dana  les  Haatee-Alpea,  k  23 ; 

En  lalande,  Jl  11 ; 

Dana  le  canton  de  Berne,  i.  26. 

8.  On  peut  eatimer  4  environ  S60,000  le 
nombie  totel  de  sourds-mueta  en  Europe. 

9.  Les  alliances  consanguinea  aont  accusSea 
encore  de  farorieer  chez  lea  parenta,  I'inf^conditiS, 
I'avortement,  chez'es  produita,  ralhinisme,  I'slidn- 
ation  mentale,  I'ldiotiame,  la  r^tinit^  pigmenteuse 
et  aulzee  infirmity ;  maia  cee  diversee  propoaitiona 
noua  paroJssent  iMamer  une  ddmonsttation  num^ 
rique  ri^urauae  qui  leur  manque  plus  ou  moius 
jusqu'ici." 

Let  us  now  see,  with  Mr.  Hnth,  how 
some  of  these  portentous  results  are  es. 
tablished.  It  appears  that  out  of  two  million 
and  odd  marriages  registered  in  France  be- 
tween 1853-9,  '9  per  cent,  are  registered  as 
between  nncles  and  nieces,  nephews  and 
aunts,  and  first  cousins.  The  r^ulations  of 
prefectures  (says  M.  Dally)  prescribe  the 
registration  of  Buch  marriages,  yet  these 
registrations  are  incomplete  in  the  towjis, 
and  entirely  neglected  in  the  communes. 
The  manual  actually  recommended  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  employes 
who  keep  the  registers,  does  not  contain  any 


declaration  aa  to  the  kinships  of  parties  to 
marriage.  M.  L«^oyt,  the  Iiead  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Office  of  France,  says  that  these 
registrations  are  worthless  except  as  affecting 
marriages  between  nncles  and  nieoee,  and 
nephews  and  aunts.  In  Paris  it  appears 
that  the  registers  are  more  carefully  kept, 
and  here  1'4  per  cent,  of  all  marriages  are 
within  the  above  degrees.  The  proportion 
'9  per  cent,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  L^^i^ 
three  or  four  times  too  small  for  the  whoit 
of  France — this  would  bring  np  the  pPopo^ 
tion  to  over  3  per  cent.* 

But  M,  Bondin  is  not  content  with  this 
'9  per  cent,  (itself  worthless),  but  proceeds 
to  add  a  confessedly  conjectiual  11  per  cent., 
BO  as  to  comprise  within  the  consanguineoiu 
marriages  those  between  second  ooasina. 
Thus  the  2  per  cent,  on  which  M.  Bondin 
founds  his  argament  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever. I  should  agree  with  M.  Dally  id 
thinking  that  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  wonlt 
be  neuer  the  mark.  On  this  Mr.  Enth 
justly  observes, — 

"  We  have,  therefore,  absolutely  no  Immb  from 
which  to  start  a  statistical  enquiry  as  to  t]ie  eSecl 
of  consanguineous  marriage  on  the  offtpring." 

Mr.  Huth  makes  a  general  stafemeut,  that 
it  is  a  pure  assamption  that  asylums  and 
institutions  are  "a  true  mirror  of  theetate 
of  deaf-mutism  in  the  general  population ; " 
and  he  clearly  thinks  that  they  are  not  so. 
But  here  I  cannot  follow  him,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  he  does  not  assign  sufficient  reasons 
for  their  not  being  so.  What  concMrtWe 
reason  can  there  be  for  institntioM  M 
select  their  patients  from  among  tlie  off- 
spring of  conaaugnineous  marriages  by  pre- 
ference? If  the  numbers  collected  are  Urge 
enough,  it  certainly  seems  that  we  ongbt  u 
attain  tfoe  results. 

Now  the  cases  on  which  M.  Bondin  bases 
his  result  that  28  per  cent,  of  the  Pons 
deaf-mutes  are  offspring  of  consangnioeoM 
marriages  are  only  sixty-seven.  And,  be- 
sides, M.  Dally  went  to  the  same  institution, 
and  by  analysing  former  cases,  found  tbat 
out  of  12i  congenitally  deaf-mutes,  one  was 
the  offspring  of  an  aunt  and  nephew,  six  o' 
first  cousins  and  eleven  of  distant  cousms 
up  to  the  seventh  degree.  Besnlta  w 
aatoundingly  divergent  surely  justify  na  in 
putting  aside  this  pari  of  the  enquiry  aa  un- 
worthy of  notice.  , 

Mr.  Huth  conclodes  from  M.  Dal'y* 
figures,  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  M 
Paris,  ofiapring  of  kinsmen,  is  not  ont  oE 
proportion  to  the  eitimatod  number  of  con- 
sanguineous marri^es.  And  this  comcicles 
with  the  result  of  my  own  enquiry,  when 
the  number  of  cases  collected  was  considw- 
able.  It  seems  fiir  more  satisfactory  to  s« 
before  one  a  deficite  relationship — as  *"*' 
first  cousins— than  to  try  to  hnnt  up  any 
conceivable  relalionship  between  the  P*J*°H' 
Several  of  those  who  so  kindly  contrihutta 
to  my  statistios  seemed  surprised  ^  '  * 
small  proportion  of  the  ofispring  of  brat 
cousins  smong  their  pupils,  when  they  oanw 


•  Tbie  ia,  to  we,  an  intareBting  copfirmat.oD  of  nJ 
own  r«mltB  {tUatitt.  Sac.  Joum.,  June.  1875):  ^ 
eouclodeil  that  the  proportion  of  flut-consin  ""Y^^ 
in  London  was  li  p«r  cent.,  and  between  2  '■'"'  ^ 
cent,  for  otUor  dfstriets,  Tho  oqual  dirimon  of  F^ 
porty  in  Fmnct  would  Hjud  to  make  luch  ni»r"»» 
more  frequent  there  than  in  England. 
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to  make  accurate  Qnqniries ;  for  almost  all 
bad  some  preconceptions  on  this  head. 

Again,  M.  Bondin  qnotes  K,  Piroux  to 
the  effect  that  21  pec  oent.  at  the  deaf-mntes 
it  Nuuyaie  the offiprins' of  conaangnineons 
mtrriages — and  these,  it  inll  be  remem- 
beied,  only  comprise  kinship  within  the 
degree  of  second  oonsinB.  Wow  M.  Piroiw 
himself  says,  that  the  proportion  is  from 
15  to  ir  per  cent,  as  »mazimnm,  comprising 
tfae  most  distant  degrees  of  relationship. 

iL  Penin  is  qnoteid  as  givinff  25  per  cent,, 
or"siimoiiis  nn  quart,"  as  the  proportion 
(t  Lyons.  How  M.  Ferrin  says : — 
"  I  lure  never  mode  mit  atstamait  on  the  subject 
of  tef-mutism  caused  bj  eonsanpruineonB  mar- 
^tpt.  They  were  meielj  lome  verbal  dst&  which 
I  ^Te  to  M.  DersT.  I  can  hudly  remembeT  the 
ha  mjtelf.  Besides,  no  register  of  this  establisb- 
ment  will  show  whether  cases  of  deaf-mutism 
mult  &om  conaanguineooB  marriages  or  nof 

Bat  too  much  space  bas  already  been 
deroted  to  U.  Bondin,  and  we  cannot  go 
thmugh  the  rest  of  the  formidable  indict- 
ment. M.  Boadin'e  honesty  of  pDn>08e 
cannot  be  saspected,  but  his  paper  afiords 
a  cuiions  example  of  how  far  the  forvonr 
ot  tijocacj  may  vitiate  an  inve8ti«;ation. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Hnth 
should  play  havoc  with  all  the  statistical 
enqniries  as  sncceasfnlly  as  M.  Dally  has 
done  with  this  one  ;  but  he  seems  to  throw 
doobi  on  all  the  more  alarming  resolts. 
The  impression  with  which  the  whole  dis- 
cossion  leaves  one  is,  that  the  evidence  is  bo 
couQicting  that  farther  invest igation  is  much 
oanted. 

Mr.  Hnth  then  disoasses  the  interbreeding 
of  animals  both  in.  a  state  of  nature  and 
imder  domestication.  The  evidence  is  here 
again  very  conflicting.  The  very  important 
experiments  of  M.  Legrain  on  incestnous 
mterbreeding  of  rabbits  seem  to  show  that 
the  direct  ill-efibcts  are  small,  while  the  evil 
arising  &om  the  multiplication  of  identical 
germs,  when  there  is  any  disease  in  the 
parents,  may  become  very  serioos. 

The  facts  ((ivenwith  respect  to  half-breed 
nces  of  mankind  throaghont  the  world  are 
no  doubt  very  important ;  but  they  appear 
Wde  the  mark  in  the  present  discnssion, 
and  are  more  appropriate  to  the  determina- 
tioD  of  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  varione 
nces  of  man. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  difGcnIt 
biological  problem  of  tfae  existence  of  two 
sexes,  and  although  I  do  not  possess  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  criticise  Mr.  Hath 
adequately,  I  will  venture  to  point  out  a 
few  considerations  which  tell  against  bis 
argument. 

He  argues  with  nome  truth  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes  is  a  dividon,  oud  there- 
fore a  saving  of  physiological  labour,  and 
that  the  ftinotions  of  reproduction  are 
carried  out  better  thns,  than  if  the  sexes 
were  undivided ;  hermaphroditism  is,  he 
says,  only  a  less  perfect  form  of  division. 

But  it  mav  m  pointed  out  in  answer  to 
this,  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  flowers,  the 
waste  in  useless  pollen  and  nnfertiliscd 
ovules  probably  &r  outbalances  the  saving ; 
and  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  case 
of  the  cleistogene  flowers  referred  to  below. 

If  then,  he  argnes,  there  is  this  saving  of 
physiological  labour,    are   we   jostified  in 


postnlating  another  cause  for  the  division  of 
seaes,  namely,  the  necessity  of  change  in- 
sisted on  by  Mr.  Darwin  ?  Yet  Mr.  Hnth 
admits  that  the  contrivances  of  orchids  show 
that 

"  there  must  evidently  be  some  advantage  in 
crossing;  but  it  by  no  means  foHowB  that  be- 
cause we  csnnot  just  now  state  precisely  wherein 
this  advantage  consists,  it  must  necessaiilj  con- 
sist in  the  cress,  a>  a  cross.  In  that  case  the 
necesnty  of  crosses  would  not  be  the  exception 
that  it  is ;  instead  of  nearly  all  hermaphrodites 
being  oUe  to  cross,  they  would  be  obttged  to  do  so, 
as  are  most  orchids." 

And  he  adduces  the  remarkable  saving  of 
pollen  in  orchids,  as  compared  with  wind- 
fertilised  flowers,  as  9,  proof  of  the  gain 
accruing  to  orchids  &om  these  complex  con- 
trivances. 

It  IB  quite  true  that  there  v  a  great  gain 
on  this  head,  but  the  cose  of  the  cleistogene 
flowers,  of  tiie  common  violet  for  example, 
seems  to  prove  distinctly  that  the  object  of 
the  oontnvanoes  is  not  merely  this  saving. 
This  plant  sends  up,  besides  its  ordinary 
flowers,  with  their  copious  supply  of  pollen 
and  their  violet  flag,  others  which  never 
open,  and  vrith  only  a  few  grains  of  pollen, 
and  in  which  self-fertilisation  is  a  certainty. 
Xow  what  can  this  mean  unleeB  it  is  that 
the  violet  is  insuring  itself  against  the 
&ilnre  of  its  lavish  investment  for  cross- 
fertilisation,  at  the  smallest  physiological 
expenditure  P 

Mr.  Huth  also  says  that  as  a  cross  tends 
to  produce  atavism,  therefore  it  is,  as  such, 
actnally  damaging,  from  retarding  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution  pursued  by  any  form. 
Now  surely  the  tables  may  here  be  turned 
on  him. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  in  no  case 
is  self-fertilisation  perpetual,  while  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  cross-fertilisation  in 
of  frequent  occurrence  ;  if  then  crosses  have 
an  ill  effect  as  causing  remot«  atavism,  and 
delaying  the  evolution  of  advautageons 
forms,  they  must  have  some  all-important 
advantage  tu  crosiet,  or  else  Nature  would 
not  have  elaborated  so  many  and  so  wasteful 
contrivances  for  certain  or  possible  crossing, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  general  course  of 
development.  Were  Mr.  Huth's  argument 
sound,  we  might  expect  to  find  at  least  some 
few  elaborate  plans  in  nature  to  Becore  per. 
petual  self- fertilisation,  and  I  am  assured  b^ 
my  father,  Mr.  Darwin,  that,  as  for  as  his 
knowledge   goes,   such   aro    absolutely  un- 

Lastly,  I  may  add  that  my  father  has  now 
been  carrying  on  experiments  for  about  nine 
years  on  the  crossing  of  plants,  and  his 
results  appear  to  him  absolutely  conclusive 
as  to  the  advantages  of  cross-fertilisation  to 
plants ;  although  as  tfae  investigation  is  as 
yet  unpublished,  Mr.  Hnth,  of  course, 
conld  not  be  aware  of  this.  Now,  all  modem 
biologioal  research  points  to  the  legitimacy 
of  arguing  by  analogy  between  forme  even 
as  distinct  as  animals  and  plants,  and  accord- 
ingly the  fair  deduction  10  be  made  &om 
this  enquiry  will  be,  that  what  is  good  or 
bad  for  plants  is  the  some  for  mankind  and 
animals. 

But  this  purely  scientific  point  stands 
rather  apart  from  what  is  in  fact  the  main 
praotical  question  at  issue,  viz. — Is  consau- 


guineous  marriage',  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  now  practised  by  civilised  nations,  detri- 
mental, and  is  the  detriment  so  great  as  to 
justify  legislative  interference  P  Mr.'Hatb 
himself  must  be  forced  to  admit  that  it  most 
be  to  some  extent  detrimental  from  the  mul- 
tiplication of  identical  patholc^cal  geims, 
and  &om  the  fact  that  no  man  knows  with 
certainty  until  towards  the  end  of  life,  what 
ills  may  lie  bidden  in  his  edition  of  the 
l&mily  conatitation  ;  but  by  bis  work  he 
makes  a  good  cose  for  the  opinion  that  the 
evil  seems  thus  far  practically  small,  and 
that  legislative  interfBrance  is  so  £u  uncalled 
for ;  and  this  opinion  my  own  recent  enquiry 
oonflnns. 

Were  it  only  as  being  a  careful  and  com- 
plete compilation  of  all  that  has  been  written 
on  this  important  subject,  Mr.  Huth's  work 
would  merit  great  approbation ;  bat  be  de- 
serves much  higher  praise  than  this,  for  he 
has  ably  shown  bow  rash,  and  almost  nn- 
scmpnlous  have  been  the  so-called  investi- 
gations of  some  writers,  and  he  teaches 
them  that  even  a  vehement  advocate  may  be 
candid  and  ^r.*  Gborqe  Daswik. 


BOYAL  coitMissioir   oir  scixnTinc  nrsiBiicnoH 

AXD    THB    ADVASCKIUBT    OF    SCIENCE:     SIXTH, 

SXVSNTH  iXJ>  XTGBTH  BKF0ST8. 
(Stamd  JVotM.) 
Tke  sixth  Report  of  the  commissioners,  which 
deals  with  the  teaching  of  science  in  public  and 
endowed  schools,  is  coutuned  in  a  Blue  Book  of 
large  dimensions.  The  Report  itself  occupies  only 
ten  paf^,  but  the  appenaicM,  in  which  cousiets 
the  real  value  of  the  puolicnldon,  swell  the  volume 
to  a  total  of  more  than  250  pages  of  folio.  The 
secretory  to  the  Commission,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyts, 
was  deputed  as  an  aasistaDt^omniissianer  to  ob- 
tain throiigh  printed  circulars  and  by  peTSonsl 
visits,  a  comparative  survey  of  the  state  of  science 
teaching  in  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  various 
Bvstems  and  appliances  of  instruction  employed. 
Thia  method  of  obtaining  the  required  information 
was  thought  more  desirable  than  the  customary 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  witnessee,  and 
the  elaborate  and  luminous  sub-report  which  it 
has  produced  amply  justi&es  its  adoption.  On 
other  subjects  the  conuDissiooers  have  published 
Beparats  volumes  of  evidence,  hut  in  this  case  their 
Report  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based  are 
comprised  within  the  same  volume. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  "  that  the  present 
state  of  scientiSe  instruction  in  our  upper  schools 
is  Bitremely  unsatisfiictory."  "  The  returns  fur- 
nished by  the  public  schools  show  that,  even 
where  science  is  taught,  from  one  to  two  hours' 
work  per  weeh  may  be  regarded,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  the  usual  time  allotted  to  it  in  such 
classes  as  receive  sdentific  instruction  at  alL 
Moreover,  the  instruction  in  science  is  generalJT' 
confined  to  certun  classes  in  the  scbooX"  "  Oi 
the.  128  minor  endowed  schools  from  which  re- 
turns ware  received,  only  eighteen  devote  as  much 
as  four  hours  a  week  to  the  teaching  of  science, 
and  only  Uiirteen  have  a  laboratory  of  any  liind." 
The  Report  then  quotes  from  the  opinions  favour^ 
able  to  the  extension  of  science-teaching  in  se- 
condary schools,  which  hare  either  been  expressed 


■  Since  thia  articlB  has  bfen  in  print  m^  fetber  bus 
received  s  letter  from  an  illastrious  Belgian  man  of 
science,  wherefroni  we  learn  that  M.  LegiaiD'e  ezperi- 
menti,  rrfbrred  to  above,  have  l>eeD  sbowo  by  Dr. 
Crocq  to  be  "  mat^eUement  imporaiblee,"  and  that 
the  whole  of  hie  so-called  investigation  is  merely  an 


Mid.  d»  Bdgipu,  1867.  UI*  BirU,  Tom.  I . 
It  does  not  appear  that  !M.  Legrain  baa  ever  n 
any  reply  to  Dr.  CuMq. 
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THE  ACAD^fT- 


[AiraDBT£8, 1874 


Ij  indiridiial  witinman  or  bean  embo^ad 

reeonnnaodatione  of  tibe  four  bouda  of  ca 

uoueia  which  have  been  dealing  with  such  schools 
during  the  put  fiftaen  jeara.  The  present  com- 
miamoners,  u  is  bnt  consiatant  with  their  ex- 
daaiTelj  smentifie  cfaaraotv,  go  oonrndsrablj  ha- 
Toud  M17  of  thw  pndMMMon.  The  getnral 
ttaitatej  of  preyioBs  ncanmcndstioBa  hul  been 
tlwt  phnieAl  Bdence  alKiald  be  a  eompnlBorr  anV- 
j«et  in  the  intermediate  oImbob  of  ft  Mduwl,  bat  that 
the  yooDger  boys  shaold  be  &»,  and  the  aeiiior 
boys  allowed  an  option.  The  more  prtwreBaiTe  of 
tha  public  schools  have  to  a  conaiderable  extant 
adi^tad  themsalves  to  thia  change  in  their  cuni- 
otiluin,«ttd  the  gnoeial  result  has  been  that  while  a 


dUliued  thitMg'hont  the  achools,  some  bays,  who 
might  otherwise  hare  done  nothing,  have  bean  en- 
ablad  to  diatingniab  themaelveB  in  die  new  study. 
This  amount  m  progieaa,  however,  and  the  lUieo- 
tdon  which  it  has  tiikan,  byno  means  satieiy  the 
commissioners.  They  haTe,  with  one  exception, 
pledged  themsalTes  to  the  principlee  that  phyaical 
•cieuce  should  be  equally  tan^t  to  the  whole 
■ohool  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  that  no  puhhe 


il  bo]^  is  too  yooBfi 
teachiiK,  and  that 
encouraged  by  t 


tuy  teachiQ 


d  that  the  hiinrcidion  of  atndiea 
,     ihe  [oeaent  system  oueht  to  be 
postponed  mitil  the  nniveiBity  is  reaoheoT 

Their  recommendations  are  briefly  these ;  but 
it  should  be  known  that  one  of  lieir  number, 
Professor  Stokes,  of  Oamhridge,  dissents  from  the 
nrst  of  them,  as  being  too  inelas^ :— ' 

"  1.  That  in  all  public  and  endowed  schools,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  study 
should,  throughout  th»  whole  course  (hut  subject 
to  c«ctun  excq>tionaI  options),  be  doTOted  to 
natunJ  aaenee ;  and  that  not  less  tfaan  six  hours 
a  week  on  the  average  sliould  be  devoted  to  the 
punraee. 

'^2.  That  in  all  geDwal  BchooUexaminations  not 
1ms  than  one-aixth  of  the  maifa  should  be  allotted 
to  natural  scieaee. 

"8.  TTiatin  nnj  Inifring  "^i^iiwti'?n  the  mdm 
{■oportion  ahosld  be  maintamed." 

It  is  imposdble  to  discuss  this  matter  further  in 
this  place,  butit  is  propertodmw  prominent  atten- 
tion to  it  as  being  the  one  fimdainentel  question 
upon  which  hinj^  aU  the  recommendstionB  of  -fhe 
commissioners  for  the  hif^her  teaching  of  science. 
Their  contiitnal  contention  is  that  science  is  a 
comptementary  and  not  an  exeeptional  part  of  edu- 
cation ;  that  it  should  not  be  regarded  merelT  as  a 
l^worlc,  whether  to  satJsff  the  natural  cunosity 
of  moat,  or  to  develope  the  peculiar  taatee  of  a 
few ;  and  that,  if  need  be,  Greek  should  yield 
place  to  it  in  the  universal  cnrriculom.  The 
secretary  of  the  OommisaioQ  scarcely 

this  theory  when  he  condemns  in  n, 

laugiuge  the  existence  of  "  modem  schools  „ 
being  a  "  modern  mistake,"  for  he  regards  the  pre- 
mature diilerentiBtioo  of  studies  as  &tal  to  the 
legitimate  claims  of  science,  as  well  as  to  the 
propwtions  of  a  liberal  education.  It  is  clear 
that  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  question  involves 
an  ODtiie  leconsideration  both  of  what  a  lih»al 
edncatian  ought  to  embrace,  and  ajso  of  the  entire 
relations  between  the  public  schools  and  the 
miivomtiee,  which  have  hitherto  been  governed 
hy  custom  or  by  chance.  It  will  be  a  Antnnate 
cueumstance  for  the  intereats  of  edence,  if  the 
dalibente  conclusians  of  this  laborious  and  dis- 
tinguished Commission  should  have  the  efiect  of 
determimng  these  difficulties  in  Jkvour  of  the 
theory  here  maintained ;  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  opposed  to  the  practical  experience  of 
the  great  majority  of  schoolmaaters,  and  is  more- 
over barely  reooncileabla  with  the  present  tyian- 
nical  predominance  of  competitive  examinations. 
iLjiotnar  oonaideiatioo,  which  has  apparently 
escaped  the  oommisaioners,  is  that  their  diSont- 
ties  would  almoat  solve  thamselves,  if  only  the 
age  for  entering  the  univaraities  were  to  lie 
brou^t  back  nooer  to  its  old  limit,  bung  re- 
duced by  about  two  jean  &om  that  whioh  hsa  of 


late  beoooie  custoBMry.  In  msXI 
such  moment,  reconuuendations,  and  criticism,  and 
even  nractioal  ^:perienee  con  do  hut  little  ;  time 
must  oe  our  chief  assistant.  A.  fundamental  re- 
form in  our  entire  system  of  higher  education 
cannot  be  eflected  iu  a  day.  On  this  topic  the 
Beport  of  the  Oommission  appeara  rather  nairow- 
mindad,  and  indeed  ioexcusahly  oblivious  both  of 
the  eficvts  which  have  been  lately  made  in  many 
schools,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
BucceasfuUy  eneonntered.  The  investigations  of 
the  seoretarT  bring  out  only  too  dearly  the 
gasaral  indifference  of  parents  to  the  mattei;, 
the  aversion  of  many  boys  &om  the  learn- 
ing of  an  extra  subject,  and  the  initial  oat- 
lav  of  money  which  has  at  first  to  be  under- 
taken. Nevertheleas,  it  brinsB  out  with  equal 
cleartMes  that  much  good  has  been  aecimiiplished. 
An  hononjahle  statns  has  once  and  for  all  been 
I^UDed  for  physical  science  in  our  public  schools ; 
uie  headmasters  and  all  the  classical  teachers 
have  loyally  co-operated  in  the  reform ;  and  the 
reeuhs  which  have  been  already  guned  are  by 
no  means  unsatisfiictory.  Up  to  the  present 
time  few  public  schools  have  nad  an  aaequate 
sraence  department  for  so  long  as  ten  years,  and 
in  1870,  when  Hr.  Loekyer  was  oon^cting  his 
anquiriea,  tlnngs  had  not  panned  out  of  their 
transition  stage.  As  legwde  the  mmar  en- 
dowed schools,  the  data  of  this  inveetigation- 
was  yet  more  unfortunate.  The  Endowed  Schools 
Oommtssioners  have  not  yet  got  half  through 
their  labours.  All  the  new  schemes  of  these 
commissioners  require,  as  a  sabstantial  and  in- 
dispensable branch  of  instmction,  at  least  one 
bnmch  of  phyaical  soienoe.  But  few  of  the 
Bohemea  were  in  aotual  operation  at  the  time 
when  the  schoolmasters  filled  up  the  returns 
which  are  printed  in  the  ^peodix  to  the  Report, 
and  not  one  for  a  period  long  enough  to  indicate 
what  the  probable  results  wiS  be.  Many  school- 
masters also  profess  themselves  embarrassed  by  the 
uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  plans  at  the 
comminioners,  as  preventing  funds  from  bong 
applied  to  satisfy  newly  felt  wants  of  scientific 
teaching.  For  these  reasons,  the  Beport  of  this 
ComnuBMon  and  the  industry  of  the  secretary,  as 
revealed  in  the  appendix,  lose  much  of  the  vidue 
they  would  otherwise  have  nossaesed.  It  is  at 
least  unfair,  if  not  impracticaole,  to  judge  of  pro- 
gress during  the  first  ^eeis  of  a  large  experiment, 
and  before  the  machmery  has  been  brought  into 
working  order.  The  decision  therefore  of  tbeeom- 
miseionera  qooted  at  the  begioning  of  this  notioe, 


our  aohooU  isextremaly  unsatisfactory,"  aeams  to 
US  to  bs  far  too  ation^  worded,  and  barel;r  tn>a- 
The  real  value  of  the  Beport  oonsista,  not  in  the 
somewhat  half-hearted  recommendations  which 
they  base  upon  that  dacinion,  but  in  the  elaborate 
masa  of  materials  which  the  seaetary  has  com- 
piled, and  in  the  thorou^mess  of  the  theory  which 
the^  have  enonraated  with  regard  to  the  geneml 
pomtdoD  of  science  in  a  liberal  education. 

J.  S.  Oomui, 


eCIBlfCX  NOTES. 


PelniM, — In  addition  to  the  papers  on  palms  men- 
tioned in  oar  Iastnot«8,  we  have  to  notice  another 
important  contribution  to  palmology  by  Hermann 
Wendland  and  Oscar  Drude.  It  is  entitled  "  P^maa 
Aostralasicae :  praeceditDissertatiodeAiecinanun 
cenarihuB  gerontogaejs,"  and  ^ipciu^d  in  Parts 
IL  and  III.  of  the  Lmnaea  for  the  present  year. 
The  diatributioB  of  tha  memb«cB  of  uis  family  in 
Australasia  is  an  interesting  question  in  phyto- 
geography,  and  since  the  publication  in  I8C5  of 
Baron  F.  Mueller's  enumeration  of  the  species 
then  known  in  the  IVafftn«nta  Phytogra^tiae  Av»- 
trahae,  no  general  ^opais  haa  appeared.  Hare- 
over  the  number  of  species  haa  Dem  doubled  in 
the  meantime  by  fresh  diiooTeriea,  though  the 


sdraa  of  tJi**  palm  Tpginit  in  j^uataalia  has  net  been 
thereby  mwi  vricbnad.    In  Aoatmliapahns  m 
almost  confined  to  the  sea  shcao.&omSyS.laion 
the  north-west  coast  to  37°  (not  aS',»a  stated  ^the 
authors  of  tile  present  paper)  aBtheeaBteoast,)ieiB^ 
so  far  aa  we  know,  ratinly  kbaant  from  the  imsna 
and  the  whole  of  the  aooth  and  west  ac«m  Ant 
the  latitude  indioatad.    It  will  be  lemendNnd 
that  one  apeciaB,  Arme  aqtida,  ooauM  in  Hm 
Zealand,  up  to  about  41°  S.  m  Queen  Charlotte't 
Sound,  Uiddle  laland ;  but  tiiare  is  no  indiseaoas 
palm  in  Tasmania.    The  authors  of  the  Pabiui 
Auttralancae  divide  the  speciee  as  fblloin-.— L 
Species  imp^^  intnttropici ;  CUanm*  audr^ii,  C. 
ooryoMtkt,  C.  radioKlu,  f———"-  — — 1-^— 
Kantia     aounwiata,    Sf 
PtyeAa^trma  elapaaM,An  ...... 

A.  OaminffAaimaiui,  A.  VaUebii,  A.  eofitityirlia, 
Soffuarv*  mutraitaicif,  Cayota  AIb«rit,  Livilim 
inermit,  L.  hianHi$,  L.  LtichariUii,  L.  RmiUf, 
L.  MiuUeri,  Liaialm  llwOeri,  and  Cbcnt  fl«> 
fara:^    2.    Bpeciee    impodl    austa«li>-<Hiailslii: 


mtff^ 


^edea  imparii  '""i"-,  hari  Ho«e'i  Um 
GrimiacUa  .fisJawreoM^  Q.  An^oTMRO,  Siir. 
aups  cantmrbarjfama,  and  CSita^tgna  JUmi*- 
ima.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  most  d 
the  species  have  a  rather  limited  nog*,  and 
those  in  Iicrd  Howe's  Islea  are  all  endorie. 
Excluding  Oocoe,  which  may  or  may  not  he  iodi- 
genouB,  there  are  tmnt^-au  ^leciee,  of  ^ch 
twenty-two  aie  found  on  tlie  mainliiid,  sod  Vm 
south  of  the  trofuc  of  Okprioam.  Than  is  iw 
subject  for  (rep<Ht  in  the  foregoiw  hat,  the  Ingi 
{Bopartian  of  new  gensca  fonnded,  we  are  boiiia 
to  say,  on  oharactera  which  would  lead  to  H 
enormous  increase  of  genera  if  adopted  foi  tie 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  a  pity  tbit  -Vr. 
Wendland,  who  is  the  first  authority  of  tbt  pn- 
sent  time  in  all  that  concerns  palms,  should  oB] 
generic  division  so  far. 

QervinaUm  of  Chora. — lay  the  BotowakM- 
nw  Professor  de  Bary  haaiweot^  cootdbidsdM 
axhanstiTe  article  on  the  gflnnination  tA  tbs  vl^ 
rofMot  in  genwal.  In  the  mun  the  nsulla  of  lj> 
lesearcbea  confirm  Priugahaim-s  views,  aa  pv 
lished  in  1864  Uahrbuch  fiir  ^wim*ai>#<« 
Botatuk),  aapocially  with  x«gsjd  to  the  natmea 
the  nio-embryo,  which  is  not  a  direct  prolonj»liia 
of  the  oospore,  but  the  outgrowth  of  one  of  tKO 
diviaions  of  the  latter  equal  in  tdl  respects  at  tit 
time  of  partition,  though  sabasqiMsitl^  ezliSntii]! 
a  £Hannt  devebpntoit.  The dirsotumaadB^ 
of  the  eaclier  dinaaa%  feamataon  «f  ow 
apmaianee  and  develcyment  of  advenlition*  p<(^ 
embryos  and  roote,  ^  u»  folly  dsMxibad  sod 


intelligible  without  Hie  accompanying  fipm* 
It  eontaus,  however,  some  additional  nptca^ 
partheDogeneris  in  the  gmiM  OWo,  wUcb,  W 
author  aaterts,  ia  eetabliihad  bqrand  doi^ 

Vbskxucb  morpholoBT  ia  a  aobjeat  of  so  "^ 


importsnoef ^ ^ -     , 

nothing  of  the  clnee  it  affords  in  purely  pbua 
phical  mvestigations,  that  vre  AM  pleased  to  M 


wona,  uui  WW  are  pwBBou  -.  — - 

the  Eotmomic  ICoseum  at  Ke*  h* 

been  allotted  to  specimens  iUustrsting  the  pbMO- 
mena  of  this  branch  of  biology.  This  "^J™ 
what  we  may  term  vegetable  pathology,  a  euhj^ 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  m  the  education  and  »»• 
jng  of  foresters.  More  iwently  this  eollecHi»  "J 
been  extended  to  include  objects  ilhntiatuig  v 
inseporaUe  study  of  T^atafals  teiattdogy' ,  l* 
abnormal  devel<^meiit^  or,  as  th^  are  *oniatiD» 
inaptly  termed,  nuUformatioos,  we  aieindelitM 
for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  oi{[«nogt»pl>J 
of  plants.  We  hope  to  see  this  collection  bof*^ 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.  We  may  P*^S 
be  permitted  to  sugi^  that  the  ootoinologjW 
department,  in  so  far  as  insects  injurious  to  =*• 
>ie  concenied,  should  be  the  object  of  moie  ao^ 
tion,  and  that  the  casM  c<xi£aiiung  the  spacini' 
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Amid,  if  domUb,  be  jiamA  within  nam  of  the 
rre.  DohUIbh  to»j  would  be  ts^en  aown  for 
SIT  DM  imtoM  of  itodying  the  iaseets,  for  we 
hii)w  fiom  peiBonal  experience  tii»t  ereiy  fecilitj 
B  jriwi  to  those  redly  eag«ged  in  the  study  of 
an  puticultt  chBB  of  objects ;  but  many  pereona 
in  loo  diffident,  or  unwilling  to  cause  trouble,  to 
pi<Er  nKJi  a  request.  Of  course,  thse  ue  very 
miT  things  to  be  conwdered  in  the  fonnAtion 
in!  armngeniBnt  of  collections  of  specimens  em- 
hvin^  90  'iride  a  field,  and  small,  dark  rooms  are 
ii;t  favoaraUe  to  the  display  of  objects  requiring 
1  iroud  li)fht  to  see  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
9ome  of  the  table-cases  contain  objects  of  sub- 
ordinate mteraaL  We  may  add  that  the  mor- 
^olviol  and  tamtoiogical  collections  referred  to 
utlocsted  in  the  "  Old  (No.  2J  Museum." 
Tk  question  whether  varieties  of  plants  wear 
«ig  nme  and  become  extinct  is  again  occupying 
L^iltention  of  students  of  biology.  Uore  than 
Mf  1  centniy  ago,  Andrew  Knight,  in  the  FkUo- 
w/iinl  Trantaetivm,  ^K>paundra  the  theory  of  a 
NtsnJ  limit  to  tbe  existence  of  variHties ;  and 
MR  Kcentiy  the  subject  was  pretty  full;  discussed 
b  lbs  Cfardtner'B  CAromek :  St.  Lindley,  Mr. 
Utttm  *nd  otbara  taldng  part  io  tlie  discussitm. 
Dr.  lindley  strongly  contested  tha  view.  In 
lit  G^iata's  ChnmM»  (Uctobai,  1874,  p.  429) 
Ik  tWnn  is  in  a  oaanner  revived,  in  an  aroda  on 
Ik  HMtitutians  and  diseases  of  plants ;  and  Dr. 
A>  Gi^Ti  u  Ajoericau  natumlist  of  the  highest 
n^  bis  recently  contributed  an  interestioo' 
vMe  M  the  aama  mibjeot  to  the  Ntm  York 
IVA0F,vfaich  haBbeen  copied  into  several  of  our 
knjalniial  papem,  with  or  without  comment. 
£i^i  Tiew  tbat  varieties  propagated  non- 
araUj  (from  ciittii^rs,  grafta,  etc)  would  not 
"rrntltriir  iwMlinr  pwenti  has  Ituigbeen  dis- 
inrnl  Indsed,  it  is  anrprisiDg  that  so  un- 
tUcM^ucal  a  notioK  could  ever  have  invaded  the 
W  i>f  a  thinkiag  man.  Hitherto,  there  haa 
tu  10  little  method  blraught  to  bear  upon  the 
aqniiy,  that  we  have  as  few  facts  to  offer  in 
■9piit  si  either  aide  of  tbe  azgument  now  as  the 
■bputnts  of  fonoar  yean.  The  observadoni  and 
Et;«nm(ots  of  »  single  life-time  would  do  little 
kvuds  acdving  tfaa  quaation  wit^ut  collateial 
•nime.  Thei»  appeaia  to  be  no  doubt,  and  in 
tUa  Dr.  k.  Oray  eonouiB,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
Mmcy  to  we^mtg  out  in  noa-sezually  propa- 
pM  ruiedes,  and  iafereutiaUy,  continued  self- 
■RiliMtion  would  laad  to  the  same  reeulL  The 
BnsligstiooB  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  otheis  have 
Iraght  to  light  tliB  &ct  tliat  cross-fertilisation  in 
imu  ia  usually  Givonred,  and  self-fertilisation  as 
^rendered di£eultorimpoasible.  Butl>heJacts 
*iiaad  ia  rappcut  of  either  side  of  the  arguioent 
«  u  easily  twisted,  and  so  diverse  meanings 
Wwitd  to  certain  terms  by  ditTerent  writers,  that 
invi  lime  is  lort  in  un{^table  quibbles.  _  Mr. 
'*nri[ii  choice  of  the  term  "  natural  selection " 
m  anforttuiatey  wd  not  intaaded  to  convey  the 
■«n>^  of  selection  in  its  strict  sensa,  because 
tbn  ij  00  Bueh  action,  but  some  of  his  opponents 
^  uhMistsd  their  energieB  ia  arguing  a  point 
■Htin  dilute.  Dr.  Gray  contends  that  individu- 
tHtc  is  not  actually  reaattod  or  maintained  is  the 
nRNsbls  hii^p<oai,  or,  at  least,  that  a  plant  or 
&U  i*  no  more  an  individnal  than  is  a  branching 
"KfliTtearamaMofctMal.  Ofcouiwitt' 
<stad^  ojMB  the  MgnifioaUon  we  attach 
*nn  individual,  for  not  "all  tj>eee  and  b 
°t»*Uy  dsmoiiatrata  tliat  thc^  »n  not  individnals, 
kf  ^tag  divided  with  impunity  and  advantage, 
"Uh  no  losa  of  Ills,  bid  much  incraaae." 

^nt  FhrM.—TSi,  Boper,  F.L.S.,  fcc,  and 
Pnsident  of  the  listboume  Natural  History 
^^,  his  published  hie  Flora  of  Eatthotmu, 
*Wh  ig  one  of  the  neatMt,  best  amnged,  and, 
N  Iir  St  it  goes,  moat  accurate  books  of  the  claie 
*^  ^n  lean ;  but  comparisons  with  the  sm- 
"•""iiag  parte  of  the  county  would  have  been  of 
^joa  Hmce  than  with  the  oeigbbouring  countjea. 
Tbe  ^bict  coincides  witJi  the  Ouckmere  drain- 
•(«  iiatrict  of  Mr.  Hemstey's  projected  -Wom  of 


Suuex,  but  the  author  includes  only  those  species 
actQally  seen  by  himself,  and  consequently  a  con- 
siderable numb^  of  specieB  reported  on  good  autho- 
rity SB  growing  within  the  Lmits  of  the  district 
are  omitted.  Oommon  plants,  such  as  Papaver 
dabium,  Arenaria  Iriaeriiu,  J^uiuj  diMcolor,  Cam- 
pomtle  rottmdifotia,  Lamivm  inciiam,  Ophryt 
rmuB^era,  Junctu  iqiMrrotat,  and  Fuiuca  gigantea, 
&&,  which  we  have  noted  in  the  district,  ore 
among  the  number.  However,  we  think  the 
princnile  a  good  one,  and  &r  preferable  to  what 
may  be  termed  historical  compilation.  The  fiora 
of  the  Cuekmere  includes  Sibtharpia  europi 
Sarttia  vuco»a,  Phyteuma  spicatuin,  and  SeMli 
Libmotis;  and  Mr.  Roper  has  recently  discovered 
I^rola  minor,  which  had  not  previously  been  re- 
corded from  tiie  county. 

From  the  Lewes  and  East  Sussex  Natural  Hia- 
lory  Society  we  have  received  a  drcular  an- 
nouncing a  projected  Fauna  and  Flora  of  East 
Sussex,  and  solicitii^  the  cooperation  of  all  who 
are  able  to  assist  in  any  way  towards  such  a 
publication.  The  circulu  gives  the  boundaries 
of  the  districts,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Uemsley, 
and  the  aasiatant  secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Jenner, 
of  Levres,  will  be  glad  to  forward  it  to  any 
applicant 


FINE    ART. 

Ceramic  Art  in  Hemote  Agea,  loilh  Euayt  on 
the  S>/mboh  of  the  Circle,  the  Cron  and 
Circle,  tha  Circle  and  Ray  Omatneni,  the 
Fylfot,  and  the  Serpent.  Bj  J.  B.  Waring. 
(London  :  J.  B.  Day,  1875.) 
Tbib  Toliune,  by  the  late  Mr.  Waring,  forms 
a  aaqnel  to  his  Stone  Monnmenif,  Tunmii,  and 
OriMnneiU  of  Bemote  Age;  and  has  far  sub- 
ject the  primitiTe  eaithenwaan  of  the  Enn>> 
rn  FEkcea,  AT>m  the  choracteriBtica  of  which 
dmwB  Bome  important  conclusions  as  to 
the  early  relations  between  all  the  great 
&imiheB  of  the  world.  Asan.ming  that  Sgypt 
is  the  primeval  source  from  -which  the  arts 
and  civiliaatioii  of  BQcoeeding  peoples  were 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  derived  (according 
to  neaTnase  of  locality  or  fifeqnency  of  inter- 
conrse),  he  traces  from  thence  the  original 
type  of  the  potter's  art,  modified  among  the 
Assyrians  and  Greeks,  and  W  them  comm.n- 
nicated  to  the  Germans.  FrimitiTe  forms 
of  Germanio  pottery  may  be  recognised  in 
the  Greek  ware  of  Uia  eighth  ceatory  before 
the  GhristiaB  era,  and  in  the  early  I^in  and 
Alban  ware  supposed  to  be  of  a  oontompo- 
PKry  perkHl.  The  necesBary  inflsrence  to  be 
drawn  from  which  is,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  much  greater  intorconrse  between 
the  North  and  the  Sonth,  betweefi  Archaic 
Greece,  Archaic  Italy,  and  Cisalpine  Europe 
than  we  have  been  in  tlie  habit  of  supposing. 
Of  this,  written  history  gives  as  few  records; 
as  has  been  observed,  "  we  mast  seek  in  tbe 
interments  of  the  dead  a  kitowledge  of  the 
living."  Eartheoware  helps  to  throw  most 
hght  upon  the  nations  who  made  it. 

One  circnmgtance  at  once  strikes  the  stu- 
dent of  the  pottery  of  the  tombs.  We  find 
on  it  BO  representation  of  any  object,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate.     To  what  attribute  thn 


and  engraving ;  and  to  suppose  their  afte^«omen 
inferior  to  them  in  this  respect  is  not  tenable  ■,  we 
may  justly  come  to  the  condusion  that  they  pur- 
posely omitted  the  representation  of  such  oDJects, 
and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
whilst  omsment  more  or  less  elsMnnte  does  occur, 
it  is  always  of  a  conventional  character,  not 
founded  on  natural  models ;  and,  moreover,  one 
especial  form  does  occur  so  frequently,  and  so 
similar  in  every  case,  both  in  aspect  and  as  to  its 
position,  that  we  aie  justifiably  led  to  conclude 
It  had  in  every  case  one  and  the  same  meaning; 
the  ornamental  figure  to  which  we  allude  ia  that 
of  the  circle,  or  the  cross  and  circle,  which,  as  we 
shall  be  able  to  prove,  are  emblems  of  a  particular 
religiouB  creed." 

This  religion,  Mr.  Waring  goos  on  to  say, 
is  the  snn  and  natore  worship,  a  worship 
universal  among  nations  the  most  remote, 
from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  under  one 
modification  or  another. 

To  those  who  do  not  follow  Mr.  Waring 
in  his  theory  that  these  circles,  simple  ana 
concentric,  and  these  crosses  within  the 
circle,  are  emblems  of  the  religion  of  the 
deceased  tenant  of  the  am,  they  would 
appear  raiJier  as  the  rude  attempts  at  orna- 
ment by  tbe  lines  most  simple  to  exeoato, 
which  the  nntntored  artist  woidd  make,  amd 
their  nnirersal  adoption  among  different 
nations  only  goes  to  prove  that  all  races, 
nnder  similar  conditions,  will  express  them- 
selves in  like  tashion. 

Following  ont  his  theory  of  solar  worship, 
Mr.  Waring  gees  through  all  the  Tariona 
symbols  conneobed  with  it  which  be  finds 
on  tbe  potteay.  After  the  circle,  simple  and 
concentric,  comes  the  cross  in  all  its  modifi- 
cations, the  tau,  emblematic  of  St.  Anthony, 
the  "  mark  "  to  be  placed  on  the  forehead  of 
the  elect,  in  Ezekiol,  and  on  the  worshippers 
of  the  Persian  Mitlmi,  a  mai-k  among  the 
Greeks  on  the  culprits  reprieved  from  &«th, 
and  affixed  in  the  roll  call  of  tbe  Bomaa 
legions  i^^ainst  the  names  of  the  living. 
Next  follows  the  cmx  ansata  of  ^grpt, 
symbol  of  divine  and  eternal  life.  The 
mystic  fylfot,  foor-footod  cross  or  gamma- 
dion,  first  seen  on  the  pottery  of  Archaic 
Greece  and  Italy  (B.C.  700-500);  in  the 
East  the  symbol  of  Bnddha,  under  the  nama 
of  Swastica;  a  Christian  symbol  in  tbe 
catacombs  of  Bome,  and  a  Pagan  on  tbe 
Bnnes  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany ;  in 
England  (even  to  the  bells  of  our  parisb 
chnrches)  of  universal  occurrence.  These, 
ivith  the  serpent  and  other  signs,  are  treated 
successively,  and  illastrated  by  fifty-four 
{dates,  in  wbioh  the  pottery  bearing  the  same 
marks,  of  every  age  and  nation,  is  bronght 
together,  showing  tbe  nniversal  prevalence  of 
similar  signs  ana  symbols,  and  thus  pointing 
to  a  common  origin,  giving  the  stndent 
ample  opportunity  of  forming  his  own 
speculations  concerning  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  is  pro- 
duced, as  regards  lithography,  typography, 
and  binding,  i»hig^y  <^dit!kbl«  to  the  pub- 
'■  '   T.  P.  BCKT  PiLLian. 


"There  ia  no  reason  whatever  to  conclude," 
says  TKr.  Waring,  "  that  this  abaence  of  represen- 
tation of  natuTM  objects  arose  from  any  inability 
to  reproduce  them,  for  we  know  by  ocular  evi- 
dence, that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  even  in 
the  ^k,   distant,  and   mysterious   'stone    age,' 

could  feshion  bone  and  horn  into  imitations  of    —  . 

ammate  and  inanimate  objects,  both  by  carving  t  year  and  tiioee  bonght  at  the  last  Salon.    I  com. 


nm  1ST  Axs  THB  cm  ov  fasis. 

Padi:  l^iw.  IS,  ISIS. 

In  one  of  my  letters  some  weeks  ago  I  refened  to 
the  exhibition  held  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 
hy  the  town  of  Paris,  of  the  pictures  ordered 
fhim  the  artists  direct  in  the  course  of  the  past 
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mooted  wdlj  on  the  feebleneaa,  fritli  rare  excep- 
taoDS,  of  the  orders.  I  expremed  m^  surprise  at 
these  orders  being-  restricted,  save  in  a  few  in- 
stoDces,  to  religious  subjects.  People  maj  have 
thought  that  the  terror  generallj  inspired  in 
France  bj  Clericalism  had  led  me  to  exaggerate. 
But  it  was  bj  no  meaos  so,  and  I  am  amious  to 
prove  it  by  the  official  {igmt»  of  a  report  that  has 
leeentlybeeD  laid  before  the  Municipal  Ooundlby 
M.  VioHet  le  Due,  the  conclusions  of  which  have 
been  adopted  after  a  short  debate,  in  which  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  failed  to  raise  anj  funda- 
mental objectjons.  This  episode  is  important ; 
moat  important  for  us  because  M.  Viollet  le  Due's 
report  throws  a  strong  light  on  abuses  that  are  all 
the  more  formidable  a^  difficult  to  ffit  rid  of 
because  their  root  lies  in  the  bureaux  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  becanae  the  pertormel  of  these 
bureaux  does  not  change.  Important  also, 
becaose  U.  Viollet  le  Due  is  an  eminent 
artist,  whose  booliB  prove  how  deeplj  he  has 
studied  the  links  that  connect  architecture 
with  every  moment  of  a  people's  life — ciiil,  re- 
ligious, and  military;  because  his  knowledge  of 
the  past  has  given  him  the  key  to  the  present ; 
and  because,  having  always  kept  aloof  from  aca- 
demical intrigues,  he  is  now  in  the  position  to 
unveil  many  mysteries.  He  is  emphatically  what 
the  artists  call  a  "  gfaeur."  Some  extracts  from 
his  report,  which  bear  on  queetdons  of  international 
interest,  will  enable  the  Knglish  public  to  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  of  the  Parisian  electors  in  en- 
trusting the  defence  of  their  city  to  snch  an 
active  practical  man — such  a  philoeopher,  more- 
over, as  M.  Viollet  le  Due.  I  have  often  in  these 
columns  declaied  it  to  be  a  subject  for  regret  that 


>  little  connexion  with  the  general 
tereata  attending  the  progreaa  of  civilisation. 
The  above  episode  is  the  best  explanation  that 
can  be  given  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  An 
artist  b  neither  asked  to  proclaim  his  con- 
victions aloud  in  the  market-ploce,  nor  to 
bui^  himself  in  the  choice  and  elaboration  of 
pobtical  subjects.  But  we  shall  see  that  he  may 
be  asked  to  bring  the  help  of  his  experience  and 
of  his  views  to  bear  on  questions  which  involve 
the  very  vitality  of  art.  To  you,  this  is  nothing 
new,  bacanse  your  Porliamentair  rigime  has 
taught  you  the  use  of  great  enquiries.  It  is  new 
to  us,  as  new  and  as  fertile  of^  result  as  are  the 
labours  of  the  commission  of  enquiry  into  the 
vorki  of  the  S6vres  manufactory  which  I  have 
spoken  of  more  than  once. 

M.  Viollet  le  Due  had  already  caused  a  new 
plan  to  be  adapted  some  weeks  ago  for  the  recon- 
atruction  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  entrusted  to  M. 
Ballue.  All  that  was  left  of  the  old  fofade,  the 
work  of  the  architect  Boccadero^  will  have  to  come 
down.  It  was  hoped  that  this  muht  have  been  pre- 
served. The  greatest  reproach  which  was  brought, 
when  the  concourt  for  the  rebuilding  took  place, 
against  M.  Ma^na,  one  of  the  competitors  whose 
deugn  was  admirable  from  the  decorative  point  of 
view,  was  that  he  intended  to  pull  the  whole  thing 
down  in  order  to  rebuild  it  on  a  kind  of  ^edes^ 
of  ten  steps.  Intrigue  carried  the  day.  The  jury 
did  not  like  to  olFsnd  the  Institute,  several  of  the 
competitors  being  members,  by  not  conferring  the 
honour  and  the  proSta  of  the  work  on  them.  And 
we  see  now  how  much  time  was  consequently 
wasted,  how  many  plans  were  uselessly  msBe. 

Wishing  to  leave  the  political  ude  of  the  quM- 
tion,  whatever  it  may  be,  untouched,  I  shali  not 
recul  the  figures  which  (trove  the  large  proportion 
of  funds  granted  to  reli^ous  buildings  to  the  pre- 
judice of  tiie  civil.  This  is  not  injustice  merely; 
it  is  bad  policy.  As  a  body,  the  churchgoers  are 
aiceesivetv  rich.  If  the  care  of  decorating  their 
naves  and  chapels  were  more  excluaivalylelt  to 
them  their  pride  would  not  suffer  tliem  to  neglect 
it  and  the  town-budget  would  thereby  be  re- 

"  Were  these  ordera,"  says  M.Viollotle  Dae.  "likely 
to  sxert  a  good  inflnenea  od  the  progress  and  develop- 


meot  of  art,  we  ahonld  not  have  a  word  to  say. 
Great  mastcn  have  produced,  and  may  yet  produce 
excellent  works,  from  tho  aetthotic  point  of  view,  in- 
dependently of  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  the 
place  their  works  are  to  occupy ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  in  the  iiHtiire  of  Uiings,  the  religions  sub- 
jects so  oftenand  BO  admimbly  treated  by  these  mssten 
are  not  such  as  to  call  forth  in  these  dajs  anything 
but  reminiscences  of  a  more  or  lees  commonplace 
eharadter.  and  are  incnpable  of  awakening  any  new 
Bod  fmitfol  ideas  in  the  miod  of  an  artist." 

This  is  a  serious  argument,  but,  nevertheless, 
artists  may  always  bring  forward  counter-argu- 
ments,  in  principle,  from  their  faith,  which  may 
be  very  strong,  and,  in  practice,  from  their  talent, 
which  makes  endless  varieties  of  pisstic  combina- 
tions, according  to  the  degree  of  originality  and 
knowledge  they  posaeas.  It  is,  therefore,  possible 
that  masters  may  yet  find  eome  new  formulas  for 
religions  art. 
Here  is  a  fiir  mora  solid  aif^ment; — 
"  It  must  aUo  be  admitted  that  our  chnrcboa  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  adapted  for  painting.  The 
pictures,  badly  lighted,  hang  on  walla  whence  the 
light  is  refnctail  so  as  to  produce  just  the  contrazy 
effect  to  that  desired,  and  can  wilh  difficulty  be  eeen 
by  a  few  amateurs  or  friends  of  the  artistii.  who 
make  frantic  eniiearours  to  disrover  the  right  point 
of  view,  if  tiere  be  any.  Soon  they  are  covorod 
with  dust,  mould;  ftom  dnmp,  the  colours  £ide,  and 
the;  present  an  unintelligible  appearance  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator," 

This  rigorously  defines  the  distinction  between 
figure-pointing  and  strictly  decorative  painting, 
a  distinction  regarded  as  so  important  in  the 
great  ages  of  the  pest  and   so   igiiorad   in  these 

If  logic   reigned   supreme,   strictiy   decorative 
painting,  consisting,  that  is  to  say,  like  Oriental 


combinations  of  lines  and  colours,  wouli 
fastly  be  employed  to  cover  most  fiat  surfaces 
witJi  its  thousands  of  designs  borrowed  from 
vegetable  or  imaginary  nature.  All  difficulties, 
such  as  the  right  point  of  view  and  accidents  of 
light,  would  then  cease  to  exist  as  obstacles  to  be 
overcome.  The  eye,  on  the  contrary,  would  find 
pleasure  in  such  breaks,  as  it  does  in  the  varieties 
of  perspective  seen  under  the  forest  vault. 

But  such  a  system  Isavee  too  much  to  the 
architect,  who  would  logically  have  to  be  the  great 
master  of  all  decorative  art,  and  too  little  to  that 
class  of  hungry  mediocre  artiste  who  have  grown 
to  be  a  power  in  the  Stete.  Because  they  have 
leaned  to  copy  the  torso  and  the  limbs  of  a  model, 
at  three  francs  an  hour,  with  tolerable  correctness, 
they  pretend  that  thm  are  in  a  condition  to  evoke 
mythical  and  heroic  ngurea  on  canvas.  Any  old 
model  with  a  white  bewd,  and  a  large  book  resting 
on  his  knees,  is  a  St.  Jerome,  any  straet  urchin, 
divested  of  clothing,  with  a  cross  of  reed  in  his 
hand,  a  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  etiquette  is  of 
snch  a  hackneyed  kind,  that  for  the  most  part  the 
article  is  saved  thereby.  The  public  does  not  look, 
the  critic  shrugs  his  shonlden.  But  the  artist 
p>es  and  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Ministry.  He 
invokes  la  grmdf  pemtura!  le  grand  art!  U» 
grttndt*  traditions !  which  are  all  disrcfrarded  in 
ois  person,  despised  in  his  pictura,  and  on  the 
point  of  perishing  with  his  school.  The  Minister 
IS  afnud  that  somewhere  or  other  it  might  be  re- 
corded in  print,  that  the  death  of  "  U  grand  art " 
and  "  Ut  tradUimu"  took  place  when  be  was  in 
office.  He  buys.  He  gives  commissions.  And 
thus  it  is  that  funds  are  expended  on  works  devoid 
alike  of  power,  beauty,  and  conviction,  and  useless 
both  to  the  country  and  humanity  at  large ;  works 
that  are  vehicles  of  bad  teaching  to  the  crowd,  on 
account  of  the  weak  drawing,  the  pole  colouring, 
and  the  want  of  conception,  that  make  them  mis- 
trustful of  loyal  and  generous  attempts  and 
satisfied  with  things  learnt  by  rote.  And  the 
orders  complete  the  work  of  deoiorslisation  by 
degrading  the  artist's  character  and  converting  tbat 
touching  and  poetical  exaltation  which  is  called 
Art,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  the  choice  spirits  that 


dwell  in  higlier  regiona,  into  a  trade  that  impen- 
tively  danmids  to  be  sulMidiaed  by  the  State. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  report  of  M.  VioUet  le 
Due,  whose  profound  study  of  our  Middle  Ages 
has  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the  resouicea 
which  the  lav  miod  drew  &om  the  representation 
of  secular  subjects. 

"  Why,"  says  be,  "not  employ  the  artists  in  decera. 
ting  the  walls  of  all  onr  new  moirus,  and  of  our  w^ihIi, 
even  ^otitig  out  to  them  flttinv  sutgecta  to  Asnie 
the  mind,  episodes  of  our  civil  history,  or  eiamplM 
easy  of  comprobensioa  o(  Guts  which  wonld  lur:  s 
lasting  and  healthy  impreSBioD  on  the  mind? 

"  Ib  out  schools  our  best  artists  would  be  glai)  lo 
draw  frieies,  if  they  were  even  simple  ouUinee  mli, 
which  should  bnng  domestic  scenes,  fabia,  and  inoii- 
litica  continually  before  the  children's  eyes,  and  l<an 
B  Isstiog  impression  on  their  minds  both  oftbcs. 
amples  they  inculcate  and  of  taste.  Why  not  tlio  it 
once  h^n  to  provide  a,  series  of  painting!  and  gtetm 
for  the  HAtel  de  Ville— the  municipal  palace  ?' 

The  great  srohitect-writer  might  further  hare 
added,  tiiat  if  the  subjecte  of  t£eee  woria  wm 
set  for  competition  the  whole  school  would  be 
aroused  to  activity  of  mind,  a  quality  in  whidi 
they  ore  at  present  completely  deficient,  and  tte 
absence  of  which  makes  the  lost  Salons  so  tedious 


The  ignorance  and  indolence  of  mind  of  utisti 
whose  technical  talent  is  undeniable,  is'displajed 
in  the  new  Opera-house,  where  we  see  howlittk 
tbe^  care  to  give  any  new  shape  to  the  old  mrthi)- 
logical  subjecte  thatmake  the  very  children  Ungk 

After  the  reading  of  this  report,  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine  having  insisted  that  "  there  is  no  wider 
field  open  to  the  imagination  than  relifrioiv 
painting,"  M.  Viollet  le  Due  rejoined  with  vunu- 
tion  that  "  the  Italian  punters,  those  of  thescbod 
of  Siena  amongst  others,  had  drawn  their  fiimt 
inspirations  from  civil  life."  He  mif^t  lure 
added  that  the  same  could  be  said,  witb  etv" 
more  truth,  of  the  Flemish  and  Duteh,  ntui  on 
yet  neither  of  them  be  called  an  intBgkmt 
people. 

A  eoncourt  iat  the  creation  of  a  new  trpe  of 
poetoge-starnp  is  being  held  at  the  Minidore  d» 
Finances.  'The  words  "iloeie"  and  "Sipi^t 
Fran^aite "  are  to  figure  in  ite  composition.  It 
may  include  several  allagorical  personages  or  Kn- 
ral  heads.  Does  that  mean  Hat  the  UeDaUiei> 
to  be  as  gentle  as  a  sheep  with  two  heads  r  Tbw 
could  not  hare  had  the  "hydra  of  anarch;"  i° 
view,  however,  for  the  instructions  go  on  to  8»*j 
"  Theae  flgnres,  or  heads,  may  be  personificsliiw 
of  Flanoe,  of  Commerce,  of  Industry,  of  AW- 
culture,  of  Law,  of  Justice,  of  the  Arts,  tc,  m 
are  to  have  no  political  character." 

I  here  mention,  for  the  information  of  then 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  estaWbliDiffll 
called  "  La  Mormaie  "  has  the  richest  collection  « 
postage-stomps  known  in  any  conntiy. 

M.  Ohampfleury,  the  well-known  humoroni 
writer,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  ears- 
mic  collections  at  the  nation^  manufaclorr  at 
SAvres  since  September  4,  haa  just  addressed  t« 
the  Minister  of  the  Beaux-Arto  the  report  of  > 
mismon  the  object  of  which  was  to  visit  woe 
ancient  centres  of  manu&cture. 

M.  Ghampfleury,  in  the  course  of  t*""^ 
journeys,  inspected  the  numerous  coUectioni  « 
Mence  and  porcelain  mode  in  the  last  tweaM 
yean  b^  the  municipal  administrations  and  vj 
private  individuals.  . 

After  noting  the  first  violent  symptoms  of  _™ 
mania,  which  began  to  show  itself  towardi  IWl', 
for  the  productions  of  our  sncient  niaouftctoo* 
ofNevers,  Rouen,  Marseilles,  8tr«sbourg,  ie., « 
long  and  unjustly  despised,  he  speaks  of  the  mf™''" 
graphs  and  exhibitions  which  the  movement  pw 
voked  both  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

A  taste  for  modem  things  next  began  to  suo" 
itself;  that  is  to  say,  the  new  mauufsctunas » 
themselves  to  try  and  win  the  favour  nf  '"^ 
public  by  new  and  more  perfect  productions.  * 
OhompffeuTV  does  fuU  justice  to  the  large  ""^ 
England,  ai^d  especially  Minton,  had  in  the  r««»- 
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MNM  of  an  art  vbich  ia  applicable  to  the  fioeat 
decoTBtioiu  and  also  to  the  most  fiuniliar  eircum- 
stmcee  of  life.  "  Onrioaitj,  which  ajtpeara  oseleBB 
for  a  certain  leo^  of  time,  uererthelwa  gives  in- 
iaatij  a  new  direction,  a  new  current  of  ideas, 
■nd  demands  fn^at  progreBS  of  those  establish  men  ta 
vMch  enjoj  ^tate  pntroDaffe,  that  the  heneSt  of 
it  maj  descend  on  industriu  art" 

Finallj,  he  announces  that  a  Isj^e  work  is 
idag  prepared  for  the  press,  which  will  be  bh 
complets  a  hiatorj  as  possible  of  all  the  works 
hitherto  published  on  the  ceramic  arts. 

The  artist,  the  workmnn,  the  critic,  the  amateur, 
are  all  in  their  various  ways  interested  in  this 
wblication.  It  will  be  much  more  complete  than 
Uie  work  ab^dy  published  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  as  it  is 
mcial  and  edited  br  the  librarian  of  the  S&vras 
Siwiun.  I  shail  keep  jou  informed  as  to  the 
liiiK  of  its  publication.  Perhaps  the  present 
nctice  will  induce  amateurs  or  publishers  of 
iulated  or  little-known  treatises  on  these  sub- 
JKls  to  put  themselvea  at  once  in  direct  commu- 
aication  with  M.  Ohampfleuiy.        Pn.  Bubty. 


SSmSH  ABOHAXOLOfllBIfl  AT  XVB8HAX. 

The  Aasoriation  has  this  jear  enjoyed  ex- 
eeptionallv  &i(i  weather  throughout  its  Congress 
week,  and  has  been  happy  in  its  choice  of  a  dis- 
trict as  full  of  natural  bmuty  as  of  sites  of  historic 
inteieat.  Lord  Hertford  proved  his  fitueas  for  the 
poet  of  President,  not  merely  by  an  inaugural 
address  vUch  displayed  a  genuine  love  for  an- 
ttqnity,  hat  also  by  a  spirit  of  courtesy  snd  con- 
sdenieness,  the  influence  of  which  was  visible  in 
all  the  arrangements  made  by  the  local  com- 


Evesham  was  the  headquarters  of  the  asso- 
dstioii,  and,  after  the  proceedings  had  been 
{bnaally  opened,  provided  sufficient  occupation 
for  the  remainder  of  the  first  dav,  Monday, 
Aiq^nst  16.  The  battls-field  was  viewed  whd« 
Simon  de  Montfort  fell  six  centuries  ago  in  defence 
of  the  people's  rights,  yielding  up  his  great  soul 
with  the  words  "It  is  God's  mace,"  and  sealing 
with  his  blood  the  charter  of  the  English  Consti- 
tntion.  An  obelisk  marks  the  spot,  inscribed  with 
Kone  prosaic  lines  from  Drayton  s  Poli/olbion  which 
TB  need  not  qnote.'aud  the  Battle  Well,  now  an 
0^  pool  in  uie  midst  of  a  field,  still  retains  its 
sadent  deaignation.  A  visit  was  next  paid  to  the 
beautiful  fell  Tower,  sole  xelic  ot  Eagwin's 
Kkirious    abbey,   and  to  the  twin  churches,   All 


nodapting  restoration,  and  if  we  could  be  sure 
that  the  process  would  be  applied  with  equal 
judgmsnt  to  the  Bell  Tower,  the  work  would 
hare  oar  best  wishes.  Ereaham  is  justly  proud 
of  the  tatter,  which  is  indeed  her  great  arcnitec- 
tmrnl  ornament,  and  we  aie  glad  to  know  that  the 
nanlt  of  Uewn.  Hashill  and  Brock's  careful 
txamination  of  the  building  was  to  confinn  the 
popular  tradition  that  it  was  erected  bv  Abbot 
lichfield  shortly  before  the  Dissolution  of  Monas- 


wonhip  actually  floDrishea.  The  archives  of 
the  town,  iuduiSiig  the  Chamberlain^  accounts, 
m  which  there  are  seveTol  entries  relating 
to  tha  playere,  were  duly  inspected,  and  the 
party  then  visited  in  succession  the  house 
where  Shakspere  is  thought  to  have  been  bom 
(widi  its  midtiftrious  collection  of  memorials  of 
the  poet)  -,  the  site  of  New  Place,  where  he  spent 
the  hist  and  least  busy  years  of  his  active  life ; 
the  Chapel  nf  the  Holy  Cross,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  and  possiblv  for  swhile  a  school  in  which 
the  poet  received  nis  first  education ;  and  the 
Parish  Church,  almost  an  epitome  of  English 
■Tchitectnre,  and  rich  in  undoubted  records  of 
ibe  <Hie  name  which  has  made  Stratford  famous. 
Whatever    Shaksperean    associations   belong  to 


Olopton  House  (wheie  the  rest  of  the  day  was 

pleasantly  spent)  are  of  an  oppowte  character, 
and  we  can  bnt  wonder  that  the  papers  alleged 
to  have  been  discavered  there  by  !ueland  should 
have  imposed  upon  the  public  so  succesafuUy. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  house  ia  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  famous  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vil.,  but  there 
are  no  certain  indications  of  any  work  earlier 
than  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  collection  of  pic- 
-of  Arabel'- 
conspicuous 

An  excursion  was  mads  on  Wednesday  to 
two  villages— Buckland  and  Broadway — lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cotswolds,  aod  preseating 
many  features  of  arcbaeok)gical  value.  There 
is  at  Buckland  a,  group  of  buildings  consisting 
of  the  parish  church,  the  Gran^,  and  the  rec- 
tory house,  on  which  neither  the  tooth  of  time 
nor  the  more  ruthless  hand  of  the  restorer 
have  as  yet  left  their  mark.  The  church, 
chiefly  of  late  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
work,  seems  to  have  been  remodelled  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  must  then 
have  presented  internally  a  very  gorgeous  appear- 
ance. The  chroma^c  decoration  of  the  rooi,  the 
frescoes  beneath  the  whitewash  of  the  walls,  the 
tile  pavement,  and  the  rich  stained  glass  in  the 
east  window  still  remain ;  and  scarcely  less  worth 
notice  are  the  carved  pew  ends  and  the  oakwsins- 
coting  of  somewhat  later  data.  An  unrestored 
church  is  rapidly  becoming  a  rarity,  but  a  me- 
diaeval psTBonsoe  is  probably  almost  unique.  In 
that  at  Buckland  the  lofty  hall,  with  open  timber 
and  roof  and  windows  glazad,  as  the  rebus  testi- 
fies, by  Grafton,  first  Sector  of  the  parish,  aie  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  when  Qie  house  was 
built  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Similar  instances  of  happy  "  survival "  are  to  be 
found  in  Broadway,  the  most  conspicuous  orna- 
ments of  which  are  the  Grange  of  Persbore  Abbey, 
a  building  of  the  fourteenth  century  now  tenanted 
by  labourers,  and  the  Lygon  Arms,  a  handsome 
Jacobean  manvon,  in  which  the  archaeologists 
met  with  for  more  sumptuous  entertainment  from 
its  present  owner,  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps,  than 
Charles  I.  could  have  received  when  he  halted 
there  during  Waller's  pursuit  of  the  Royal  army. 
The  old  church  of  Brmtdway  contains  httle  that 
is  remarkable  besides  a  brass  of  late  date  and  a 
mutilated  effigy  of  the  thirteenth  or  fbnrteenth 
century,  The  Association  was  not  fortunate  in 
its  selection  of  an  exponent  of  the  antiquities  of 
Buckland  and  Broaaway,  and  Mr.  ^lliwdl 
Phillipps'  paper  was  little  more  than  a  statement 
of  the  sources  from  whence  information  could  be, 
but  had  not  been,  obtained,  and  a  suggestion,  more 
suo,  that  Sfiakspere  had  visited  the  district  and 
witnessed  the  far-famed  Cotswold  games. 

The  piogranune  of  Thursday  was  a  long  and 
varied  one,  embracing  visits  to  ToddingtenFark, 
the  natural  beauties  of  which  atone  in  some 
depee  for  the  wretehed  taste  in  which  the  house 
is  built ;  Stanway  Court,  a  Tudor  manaon  with  a 
charming  gateway  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and 
Havlee  Abbey,  wnere  a  few  broken  but  elegant 
arcnes  alone  mark  the  site  of  what  was  once  the 
haunt  of  countless  pilgrims  and  the  burial-place 
of  mere  than  one  Royal  prince.  Mr.  Lofhis 
paper  of  greet  research,  detailed  the 


reliquary  five  centuries  ago. 

But,  perhaps,  a  larger  degree  of  popular  interest 
attaches  to  Sudeley  Csstle,  the  next  nalting-place 
of  the  excursionists.  Built,  as  Leland  says,  ex 
ipitliu  GaUorum  by  Thomas  Boteler,  Lord  Sudeley, 
in  ihe  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  it  was  seized  upon  by 
Edward  IV.  and  granted  by  the  Crown  ' 


Katharine  Parr,  who  ified  within  ite  walls  and 
lies  buried  beneath  an  exquisite  monument  which 
Mr.  Dent,  the  second  founder  of  the  castle,  has 


erected  within  the  restored  chspel;  After  having 
been  held  for  a  brief  period  by  William  Parr, 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  it  was  granted  in  15S3  to 
Sir  J.  Brvdges,  created  Baron  Chandos  of  Sudeley, 
and  continued  for  a  century  with  his  descendants. 
But,  taken  and  retaken  in  the  Civil  Wars,  it  fell 
into  a  state  of  ruin,  from  which  it  was  only  rescned 
by  the  Messrs.  Dent,  who  purchased  it  in  1837. 
By  them  the  whole  of  the  &st  quadrangle,  Eliza- 
bethan in  character,  was  restored,  and  the  progress 
of  decay  in  other  parts  arrested.  It  is  still  a  noble 
pile,  and  much  judgment  has  been  shown,  not  only 
in  the  work  of  restoration,  but  also  in  leaving  un- 
touched the  walls  of  the  banqueting-hall,  within 
which  the  Association  was  hospitably  entertained. 
The  day  was  far  spent  when  the  party  reached 
Winchcomb,  and'scarcely  as  much  attention  as  it 
deserved  was  paid  Mr.  Brock's  paper  upon  the 


Abbey  of  St,  Kenelm,     On  rriday  the  members 
*  ■'     Congress  were  conveyed,partly  by  river  and 
by  road,  to  Pershore  Abbey,  halting  for  a 


nsrtly  b 
few   mil 


the  little  Norman  church  of 
Wyre.  The  history  of  Pershore  goea  back  to  tha 
seven  th  century,  when  acolleRe  of  secuUrcanons  was 
founded  there,  which  gave  place  to  a  nunnery,  and 
that  in  turn  to  a  Beneifictine  monastery  established 
in  the  year  072.  The  last  foundation  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  its  abbots  had  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
but  the  whole  of  the  abbatial  buildings  have  been 
destroyed,  and  of  the  appendant  church  only  the 
choir  and  sisles  and  the  south  transept  have  suiv 
vived  the  havoc  done  at  the  Dissolution.  These 
remains  present  many  features  of  great  beauty,  and 
have  been  j  udiciously  treated  by  Sir  Q.  Scott  m  his 
recent  restoration.  The  loftyclereatory,in  wliichthe 
tnfolium  is  merged,  the  Norman  arcading  b  the 
south  transept,  and  the  well-proportioned  lantern- 
tower  called  forth  general  admiration,  which, 
however,  was  not  accorded  to  the  decoration  of 
the  west  wall.  From  Pershore  the  roule  lay 
through  a  fertile  and  richly-cultivated  country  to 
Tewkeebury,  where  the  abbey,  now  undergoing 
partial  restoration  at  the  hands  of  Sir  G.  Scott, 
was  care^illy  examined.  It  is  no  exasgeration  to 
say  that  it  is  entitied  to  one  of  the  hwieat  places 
among  the  ecclesisstical  edifices  of  England,  The 
Norman  arch,  of  unusual  depth  and  height,  which 
terminates  its  western  end,  the  lofty,  drcular 
pillars  of  the  nave,  the  multangular  chapels  of 
varied  form  and  exquisite  design  which  surround 
the  choir  are  festures  almost  without  parallel  in 
any  of  our  cathedrals.  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  de- 
tailed the  history  of  the  abbey,  and  described  the 
buildings,  drawing  attention  to  several  points  of 
construction  which  hare  hitherto  been  misunder' 
stood.  It  is  impoaaible  to  do  justice  to  his  theory 
in  the  space  at  our  command,  nor,  indeed,  could 
it  be  clearly  understood  except  when  explained  in 
tittt.  The  curious  Saxon  church  of  Deerhurst  and 
that  at  Bredon,  with  its  rich  Norman  doorways 
and  interesting  specimens  of  monumental  art, 
were  examined,  and  thus  a  day  full  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  antiquarian  and  ecclesiologist  came  too 
quickly  to  an  end.  Saturday  was  devoted  to 
lees  important  subjects.  Oougnton  Court,  sn  old 
seat  of  the  Throckmortons,  was  first  visited,  but 
in  theabsence  of  a  cii^erone  manyof  its  interesting 
features  were  overlooked.  The  dntrance  gateway 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Tudor  architecture,  and  the 
timbered  gables  of  the  two  remiuuing  sides  of  the 
originsl  quadrangle  are  not  without  character. 
Within  there  is  a  wealth  of  old  oak,  a  series  of 
family  portraite,  and  almost  a  history  ii 
blazonry.  The  time  allowed  for  the  ei 
of  the  church  was  too  brief.  We  could  but 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  beautiful  monuments  which 
It  contains,  and  then  reluctantly  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  conveyed  to  Alcester,  where  there  is  very 
little  to  call  for  remark.  The  monument  to  Sir 
Pulke  Greville,  and  the  cenoteph  by  Chantrey  to 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  impart  some  little  in- 
terest to  the  parish  church,  hiit  neither  there  nor 
at  Oveisley,  with  ite  barren  tumulus,  was  there 
much  to  gratify  the  archaeologist.  But  all  feel- 
ings of  (Qsappointmeot  were  speedily  efi'aced  by 
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tlu  hooptaUe  reception  mvtai  to  the  Awodation 
bv  itB  Pnaideot,  tiie  Muquia  of  Hertford,  at 
Saglej  Paik.  The  iioiue,  tniHt  bj  Biplej  earlj 
in  &»  iMt  centarj,  and  altered  bv  Wimtt  in 
jQCfint  times,  is  not  witliout  dif^nity,  aod 
^eie  still  clings  to  it  much  of  that  peculiar 
sort  of  ETaadeur  which  belonged  to  the  earlier 
days  of  uie  House  of  Hanover.  In  situation  it 
can  KBTCelj  ba  surpased,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
fHuroundine  park  reflects  no  little  credit  upon  the 
skill  of  "  Ciapability  "  Brown.  After  partaking  of 
the  President's  hospitality  and  listeniug  to  hia 
lordship's  apt  remarliB  upon  the  history  of  the 
place  and  its  sssodatione,  the  Congress  was  dis- 
solved, with  an  intimation  that  its  field  of  opera- 
tions next  year  would  be  within  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  the  meeting 
irilliout  urging  upon  tiie  Association  the  na«i 
of  reatricting  within  reasonable  bounds  the 
dimensions  of  its  excursion  parties.  At  present 
the  archaeologists  have  to  give  place  to  a  mixed 
multitude  of  mere  pleasure-seekers^  who  by  their 
presence  obstruct  the  study  of  antiquity  and  con- 
fer no  compensatiiig  benefit  u|ion  it.  To  esitaud 
hospitality  to  some  200  persons,  vrith  appetites 
sharpened  by  many  hours  nient  in  the  open  lai, 
taxes  too  severely  the  good-nature  and  even  the 
matoial  resources  of  the  owners  of  historic  sites. 
And,  unless  some  self-danying  ordinance  be 
passed,  we  shall  expect  to  find  tiiat  the  doors  of 
many  a  mansion,  within  -which  the  antiquary 
would  be  always  welcome,  will  henceforth  he 
loosed.  For  its  own  sake  the  Association  should 
take  oare  to  make  some  distinction  between  an 
archaeological  excursion  and  an  overCTown  picnic. 
Chabi^es  J.  KoBXHsoa'. 


Thi  thirtieth  anmia)  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Atcbasologists  last  week  at  Osimarthen  has  proved 
the  most  Bucceealid  and  beet  attended  on  record. 
To  say  nothii^  of  tried  and  able  representatives  of 
each  bnnch  of  archaeology.  Professor  Babington, 
tJie  Society's  Sutoriolcga;  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  acute 
and  Teteran  expounder  of  ejchitacture,  monuments 
and  coatume,  and  Professor  Westwood,  the  palaeo- 
srapher,  whose  eontroversiae  with  Mr.  John  Rhys 
Bd  fair  to  draw  the  yonng  and  old  inscription- 
readers  into  ultimate  aceora,  a  prestige  at^ched 
to  the  preeidency  of  Bishop  Basil  Jones,  and  the 
jaeeence  of  Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman,  hia  joint>«ditor  in 
uifl  Mittory  °/^'  Davids,  as  his  effective  aide-de- 
camp. The  Bishop's  inaugural  address  sustained 
t.tiJH  prestige,  being  pr^nant  with  hints  and  aug- 

r'  \ons  for  a  greater  future  of  tlie  Society,  and 
onstrating  lucidly  the  great  work  which 
the  arcbaeologista  might  yet  achieve  by  con- 
centrated effort.  Full  of  hope  the  membera 
waited  for  the  morrow,  which  was  to  be^  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  was  some  proof  of  the  quickened  xeal 
resulting  from  the  Bishop's  words  overnight,  that  the 
drenching  morrow,  which  was  occupied  in  a  drive 
under  Utludinei  of  umbrellas  in  op^  "  breaks," 
did  not  send  them  home  at  nisht  sick  and  dis- 
gusted. Little,  indeed,  would  the  run  allow  to  be 
seen  of  Llanstephan  Csstle,  a  castle  on  a  headland 
overlooking  Ferryside  and  Carmarthen  Bay,  the 
records  of  which  are  scant  and  problematical,  and 
the  architectural  criterion  sa  to  date  consisting  of 
a  storeyed  tower,  which  exhibited  the  domestic 
architectuie  of  tiie  fourteenth  century.  From  its 
scanty  annals,  however,  had  (crown  an  accretion, 
as  was  discovered  at  the  evening  meeting,  of  un- 
critical myth  and  romance,  which  affomed  Mr. 
F^man  a  text  for  a  salutarj  diacourse  on  the 
need  of  a  critical  history  of  Wales,  such  as  we 
have  of  England,  of  Greece,  and  of  other  nations. 
LlaDStephan  Church  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  South  Wallian  embattled  tower^  and  the 
rudeness  of  the  arches,  which  wore  pierleas  and 
local  in  character.  After  hospitable  anb  -  '         ' 


at  Flas  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  a  cromlech  with 
its  capstone  clean  gone  was  visited  and  joMBJXnd 
at  Llwyndu,  and  what  was  called  a  Boman  altar, 
though  really  a  much  later  stone,  of  wMch  the 
pediment  was  in  anotiier  part  of  the  grounds,  sur- 
veyed at  Ystrad.  Finer  cromlechs  turned  up  in 
the  later  eixcursions,  that  on  Thutsd^  leading  to 
the  immense  earthwork  at  Olawdd-Mawr,  nearer 
to  Conwil  than  which  waa  a  cromlech,  in  good 
preservation,  said  to  have  been  one  of  five  of 
which  tokens  and  traces  remuned,  as  well  as  of  a 
csim  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  an  early 
British  camp  at  a  great  distance.  On  Thursday, 
however,  the  finest  cromlech  of  aU  was  visited 
at  Bolwylwm,  the  capstone  being  of  gigantic  size, 
and  the  side-slabs  that  support  it  of  the  usual 
type.  We  demur,  however,  to  the  statement 
that  it  can  compare  with  Pentre-Evan  cromlech 
near  Newport,  in  Pembrokeshire,  a  finer  and 
grander,  as  w^  ss  more  graceful  end  taller  speci- 
men, though  it  may  not  toe  so  literally  meg<ivthic. 
As  the  Association  was  on  this  occasion  accom- 
panied (for  the  first  tjme)  by  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith,  the  wood~engraver,  as  ite  artist,  it  is  un- 
necessary thatwe  should  dilate  on  the  size  and  meo- 
suremente  of  the  Dolwylwm  cromlech,  which  had 
the  advantage  of  having  been  little  hitlierto  known, 
and  so  proportionately  marvelled  over.  In  the 
coarse  oftheweek  anumber  of  inscribed  stones  were 
more  keenly  and  carefully  inspected  than  hitherto, 
the  rude  writing  on  them  being  fought  over,  in  a 
triendly  though  free  spirit,  by  Professor  Westwood 
and  Mr.  Bhys,  with  th«r  wives  and  followers. 
The  r^ults  of  the  rubbings  of  these,  and  of  the 
parallel  repreeentetion  by  Mr.  Smith's  camera, 

Eromise  to  be  very  interesting,  and  it  is  to  be 
oped  that  while  Professor  Westwood  is  comple- 
ting his  subscription-list  preparatory  to  publishing 
his  record  of  welsh  Inscriptions,  his  scholarly 
and  lively  rival  (who  was  in  his  way  as  much  the 
Rupert  of  the  meeting  as  the  local  aecretaiy  with 
that  praenomen  was  in  another)  will  communicate 
to  the  Oambrion  or  other  journals  his  mature 
reading  of  the  inacriptions  inspected.  That  on. 
SL  Oanns'a  chair  seems  a  forgery  as  to  its  latter 
end.  The  stones  at  Trawsmawr  visited  on  Wed- 
nesday present  the  pretty  well-^own  inscription, 
"  Sevenni  fili  seven,"  who  we  think  we  may 
undertake  to  say  was  not  (as  a  local  paper  hath  it) 
a  Soman  general  kSUd  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  buried  at  Nmixhurch,  and  one  or  two  others 
more  dubious  and  undecipherable,  through  the 
forms  of  N  and  V  being  as  yet  not  quite 
clearly  distinguished.  Near  the  &rmhonse  of 
Parkao— where  the  Association  met  with  just 
the  sort  of  extemporised  lunch  which  we  should 
like  to  see  take  the  place  of  grander  but  more 
formal  and  distracting  hospitalitiee,  and  which 
would  re&eeh  the  real  archaeoltupst  without  clog- 
ging his  progress  by  the  multitude  of  fseat>-hnnting 
can^followera — there  is  an  erect  Inscribed  stone 
till  recently  held  to  bear  the  legend  "  c.  ukuvjih- 
Dia— FILI  SAB  ouir — ."  It  was  aettiad,  on  close 
inspection,  that  for  "  c.  kes  "  we  should  read 
"avEN."  The  emendation,  or  new  reading,  has 
no  unimportant  bearing  upon  the  general  subject 
and  date  of  these  inscriptions.  Perhaps  the  most 
perfect  day's  work  and  pleaaure  in  the  week  was 
that  of  Friday,  when  the  programme  consisted  of 
on  excursion  to  Kidwelly  m  the  morning  and  a 
conversazione  at  AbergwiU  Palace  in  the  evening. 
Kidwelly  was  reached  liy  rsjlway,  and  the  ancient 
and  primitive  bouses  (there  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  restoring  or  replacing  them  with  modem 
brick-and-mortar  work)  were  noticedan  rouia  to  the 
church  and  castle,  both  of  which  well  repaid  a  visit. 
The  church  has  a  fine  stnldng  tower,  described  by 
Mr.  Freeman  as  a  cross  between  the  local  towers 
of  tbs  district,  and  the  Northamptonshire  type  of 
superincumbent  spire  which  some  travelled  native 
builder  may  have  brought  back :  Its  position  at 
the  middle  of  the  nave  is  also  singular.  The  span 
of  the  nave  is  unusually  large,  viz.,  tbirty-tluee 
feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  church,  which  is  nearlv 
ciuoifonn,  is  judged  to    have    extended   mucL 


fortlker  towards  the  waaL     It  has  a  fine  cured 

S'acina  and  soma  mutilated  effigies,  on  which  Mr. 
loxom  dlscouraad  with  his  unal  charm  of  d». 
Bcription.  N^therhe,nDr  Mr.  Freeman,  bowery 
got  scent,  we  fasTj  of  tiie  effigy  in  alabaster  of  tiia 
"  Virgin  and  Ohildt"  which  naed  to  stand  in  ■ 
niche  over  the  doorway,  but  which,  in  diwdof 
Idolatry,  an  iconodastic  vicar  is  sud  to  have  re- 
moved and  buried  during  tJie  last  ten  v««n. 
According  to  our  information,  they  wore  exliuiMd 
specially  for  the  Cambrian  viwt,  SJid  will  no 
doubt  agmn  be'  "  quieOy  inumed."  It  is  not  fa 
hence  to  the  caatle,  which  at  its  north  end  Ui 
two  outworks  with  a  mound  and  ditch  each.  Tb 
grand  gate-house  opens  on  the  site  of  a  ditdi- 
defended  barbican,  and  the  space  ^thin  tb 
walls  consiste  of  a  narrow  court  or  onta 
bailey,  and  of  the  range  of  domestic  buildic^ 
in  which  may  be  traced  llie  chapel,  ball,  b^ 
solar  with  the  kitchen  and  purtenances.  !I^ 
chapel  is  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  the  projectin; 
tower  internally  occupied  by  ita  polygonal  spee  is 
veiy  noteworthy,  as  seen  on  tlie  out»de.  It  lu» 
a  vestry  or  priest's  room  attached  to  it,  and  veij 
gracefiJ  wmdows.  After  Kidwelly  there  wm 
little  te  be  sdd  of  Old  Dyiie&wr  Osstle  viMt«d 
later  in  the  day,  and  in  Jike  manner  liandilo 
Church  ahowed  poorly  beside  or  after  that  of 
Kidwelly.  A  aection  of  the  party  visited 
Llanghame  and  the  Co^^an  bone-caves  in  ]g^ 
ference :  but  your  correspondent  could  not  wM 
the  visit  to  the  deei^brovraad  alcpes  of  Dyneawr 
Park,  as  it  afforded  the  finest  view  of  the  Vale  of 
Towy  from  the  Keep  Tower,  and  an  outloaV  iipoii 
diverse  scenes  of  historic  and  poetic  sseocistiim. 
Cormartiien  itself  is  not  mn^  to  see.  It  ii 
greater  in  ita  hospitalities  than  its  archoeala^ml 
conservatism,  as  mav  be  inferred  from  its  caatle 
having  been  bedevilled  into  a  gaol,  after  th» 
marmer  of  Haverford  WeoL  It  cherished,  Itw- 
ever,  ite  monument  of  Sir  Rhys  apTudorisSt 
Peter's  Church ;  it  has  some  Koman  reioun,  u 
well  as  the  remnants  of  a  priory  and  a  Giej  Fron 
Uooastery ;  and,  wltii  on  impetus  given  on  1^ 
occasion  to  lis  pride  In  its  old  memoriale  by  tlie 
praises  of  its  extempore  mnaeoin,  and  by  the  euiii[ie 
of  ite  arcbaaoltq^cal  bishop,  it  is  to  be  hoped  titt 
it  will  keep  strict  veabdi  u^  all  the  destructiFe 
Oromwells  and  Davy  Davies,  and  in  Increaung 
measure  signalise  ita  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  recent  meeting.  It  is  in  our  power  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  has  acoe^  <^ 
Presidency  of  the  Association  for  1876.  The  aa- 
nnal  meeting  will  be  at  Abergavenny. 

JaXBB  BlTlIB' 


THE  SOdlOIT  SAXL  SALE. 

dr  the  12tli  inat,  Mesara.  Christie,  Msdmh 
and  Woods  completed  the  ten  days'  sale  of  tlie 
contraits  of  HootoD  TTall,  the  property  of  Hr. 
Naylor.  The  collection  was  extensive,  the  CM*- 
logue  numbering  above  1,600  lota.  They  were 
not  brought  up  to  London,  as  in  the  case  d 
Manley  Hall,  but  sold  at  the  mansion  itself,  wkidi 
is  aituated  midway  between  Cheater  and  Ut^- 

Cl,  about  eight  miles  from  each.  Almost  ev^ 
n  of  art  was  repreaented  in  this  collectiMi, 
which  has  been  made  from  many  celebrated  oau 
dispersed  within  the  last  twenty  years,  TbefaUo*' 
ing  SK  some  of  the  prices  at  which  the  ebtecli 
were  sold.  A  silver  pomander  box,  beautually 
chased,  of  old  IbJiaii  wo^  from  Sttavbenr 
Hill,  l(U.  Gt.  An  astronomical  dial,  engraved  eA 
enamelled  with  figures  of  the  planets,  Dy  Volci- 
bamer  and  Tycho  Braha,  made  fbr  the  Emparor 
Rudolph  n.,  2a.  9i.  6A;  a  bowl  of  dark  gw» 
jade,  carved  with  foliage,  SCt  16<.i  *  boiwooi 
carving,  attributed  to  iQchel  Angelo,  repiwnt* 
lag  St.  Michael  expelling  the  Fallen  Aigele, » 
poup  of  eleven  figiies,  21/.  10«.  M ;  a  veiy  M« 
large  cameo,  with  head  of  Jupiter  Sarspw,  >" 
onyx,  from  the  Northwick  Oollsetion,  2Sh.  «;• 
and  a  double  cameo,  a  sardonyx,  with  the  ^^? 
AJexaodeK  on  one  aoe,  and  tnitt  <£  Dsfiu* "" 
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otfa^  finely  let  is  Ginqoecanto  fiamst  with  l«ia 
krali  pedwtal,  from  Lcud  Orawo'a  eoUBctiou,  ^U. 
Of  thfi  Capo  ^  Moota  nuedaia  wen  a  reiiiar}^- 
At;  fina  aat  of  toot  eandlMlacta,  B^mcentang  the 
SaaoiN,  (W  aaoU-ab^ed  pUutho,  84^;  a  amall 
MtaBtta  of  the  Faiaeea  Hetculee>  riz  inefaea  hi^ 
ML3i^  6dL  ;«iid  a  ei9  and  saueer.inttt  Fkoebua  a&i 
laK>n,aBd  othei  figun^in  eolMved  lalie^  M.  9i: ; 
I  raamel  ca^Bt,  baaut^illj  painted  irililt 
&BML  and  cattia,  on  iMo-^H-Bacry 
mdji^^ISa.  MMtofthaSinaaapedmeDahad 
■  iaived  fromweU-kBomi  oaUnets.  A  pair  of 
L  vUta  pedeatali,  paiiitad  with  musir 
td    timhiaa,  axaa    Stows,  only 

tin^e*  ttidt,  sold  for  the  enonnoDB  aum  of 
51.  Sfc ;  a  pMte  of  toi^Boiw  blue,  with  a  botder 
d  fH^tll'i™  haade  in  {prinailla,  (»e  of  the  welL- 
ten  aerrieO'  e»>e«tad  foi  the  EmpTws  Cathe- 
MiIL.,58J.16t,;  aa^Jlplatowildi  the  initiale 
(tfjfana  Anbrinrtte,  fiom  theTriawm,  14^  Ifa. 
tktaaab  in^ortut  lot  among^  the  china  wM  the 

Kfina  Chaise*  nae  hou^  l^  Mr. 
i69  St  the  Mfe  (rf  lb:  £Uia  iSHe'e 
This  aplendid  naoinien,  of  mmiwy^ 
(o^  heauty,  has  an  opaiwoik  neck  and 
om^  and  ifl  exqnieitaly  painted  with  lan;e  Chiscae 
J|nes  on  a  gold  gronud.  It  me  knocked  down 
ix  l^7L  to  Hr.  Lone,  ot  London,  who  waa 
iy[iiiaiMl  to  be  acting  for  the  Earl  of  Dudley ; 
an  ond  T>1iiaij  iliihj  withraptilea,  fiah  and  foli^fl, 
«ild  foE  43L  The  statnuy  waa  the  principal  fe*- 
Una  in  ^»  fifth,  day'a  mIs,  iwgitiTiiTig  by  some 
toa  ex»MfUm  in  tana-cott*  of  Olodion.  A  spirited 
oou  of  two  in&nt  mennieii  wpporting  a  medal- 
^thead  of  Amphitnta,  and  its  companion  with 
the  had  of  Neptone,  both  from  the  Eul  of 
f»  cdUection,  sold  for  477i.  ISf. ;  a  dp- 
L  formed  of  lemnaob  of  marbles,  wpets, 

,  ____birted  by  the  downed  heads  of  Earope 

k  tb  reatantioa  of  the  banlica  of  St.  Faul'a  at 
Saata^ike  oantn  snhjeot  haing  the  Bovea  of  tiie 
PiPT<fi_  an  intsnaling  ^seimen  of  modaxn  moaaic, 
13&.  lih. ;  maibla  alattM  of  &maralda  and  tAe 
AoC,  by  Boaaetti  of  Boma,  with  reliefs  on  the 
indnntat  illnTtTf*'"g  the  story,  426L ;  and  by  the 
Mm  ae^UB^  7%e  OreA  Slaia,  1471. ;  B.  K 
^Oice,  Fenuf  and  Q^,  366^;  £m  JRepentmtt, 
Mme  of  scotpUtr  not  given,  ISIL  The  day's  sale 
iiibWri  with  the  &med  atatoe  by  Gihson  of 
Voma  with  the  Apple — not  the  tinted  Btatne,  but 
en  ^^eented  Air  oie  late  M.  Uuialli  and  pur- 
rhn'-*  wt  luB  aBle,amM(Bitl7  ths  same  figure  as  or 
I  replica  of  that  ^Jubitad  in  tbelntsntationsl  Ex- 
iin>m'"  and  deconted  with  colour  by  Owen 
Joi^  After  a  spiritad  Indding,  it  was  bought 
far  l,310iL  by  Ur.  I^ne,  the  Eail  of  Dudley  being 
iIk  pifn"^  puicbasec.  Among  the  pictures  the 
fidlowiiw  ^cea  wai«  attuned  : — W.  C.  Dobaon, 
l%e  ^y  Fanaly  ntwving  from  Niaatth,  Q&L  ; 
D.  Boberts,  The  TonJit  of  the  CalMt  at  Cairo, 
SOU.  Ilk. ;  W.  EUj,  7%e  EtUomlmmt,  13U. ; 
¥.  GoodaH,  PortraiC  of  Sota  Sonheur  »katchi»g 
BMlaad  Cattle,  U7J. ;  W.  Udller,  Dredgt  JBoatt 
om  At  MtOwau,  1,3071.  IQfc:  J.  0.  Hook,  I%e 
WidMfi  &M  go^  to  S»a,  e04L  lOi. ;  W.  P. 
Frith.  Sir  Sagtr  do  Cktvtrlty  m  tio  8m-ac»n'i 
B^d,  the  fim^iad  study  fin  the  well-lauiwu 
pietnn,  2101. ;  0.  Stanfield,  Fww  oh  tAo  CoMt 
•MvAirfMVa,  8881: 10». ;  and,  most  interesting  of 
lO,  Tha  Friton  Wmdov  of  J.  Philip,  familiar  to 
an  hj  the  a^iraTing }  it  was  put  up  at  1,0001.,  and 
pim±ased  hj  Hr.  uaa  for  3,110/.  The  pictures 
Oilised  13,2871.,  the  wines  1,0001.  This  is  the 
Int  imporUnt  sale  of  the  season  which  has  seeo 
Ae  diq)enion  of  many  celebrated 


IfOTJSS  Aim  IfBWS. 
Tax  priVBta  -view  of  the  Kimingham  Hoyal 
aodety  of  Aitista  took  place  <m  Weaneedfty,  and 
the  Ezhitntion  is  now  open  to  the  public.  Messrs. 
Sairt,  FeUie,  St  Stone,  K  Long,  and  Trith  aie 
■mong'  the  contdbntoiB  to  the  Exhibition, 

H.  i^g^TT""'  BiooT,  <d  the  SAebf  ccmtenda  in  a 
iWil  niiiiiliiT  -"  ^^-  "— -  °-'-^'l '  ^■"'-—- 


tha4i  the  modem  school  of  sculptuie  in  Fnmee 
has  this  year  produoad  works  mora 
than  any  produced  in  the  sist^  art  of 

M.  BmuioTTT,  Director  of  the  French  School  in 
Athens,  in  presenting  to  the  French  Academy 
some  antiquities  found  in  the  iaknd  of  Saatorin 
(Theraaia)  saya  that  he  accepts  for  these  antiqui- 
ties the  date  which  geologists  have  asaigned  to 
the  Tolcanic  eruption  '  under  the  kva  of  which 
they  were  fbund  buried:  viz.,  the  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  century,  b.c.  It  is  certainly  remarkable, 
as  he  atates,  that  on  an  Egyptian  monument  of 
the  eighteenth  century  are  to  be  seen  sculptured 
vases  identical  in  shape  with  some  of  those  irom 
Santorin,  and  ftirther  that  those  vases  on  the 
Egyptian  monument  are  in  the  hands  of  in- 
habitants of  the  isles  of  Oua1>^3er.  This,  how- 
ever, only  jiroves  that  a  certain  shape  of  vase  had 
been  naed  m  the  Greek  islands  at  that  date ;  and 
rince  nothing  was  less  variable  than  the  ahape  of 
vBSes,  it  wonld  atill  remain  possible  for  those  from 
Santorin  to  be  much  later.  Qeologiats  are  notquite 
agreed  about  defining  the  time  of  the  eruption. 

Ik  the  Sevue  Ar(Atologtipta  (Jane,  1876,  pL  14) 
is  given  a  beautiful  Athenian  bas-relief,  with  expla- 
natory text  by  U.  Fdliz  Ba,vaiBBon,  who  flods  mit 
an  illustratiiHi  of  his  &vourite  theory  that  on  aepol- 
chxal  monuments  of  this  kind  the  Qieeks  repre- 
aented  with  rare  exceptions  only  aceneafinm  life  in 
Elysium.  The  subJMt  here  couaista  of  a  youth  of 
fine  athletic  AirmBatanding  to  the  fvoot  with  legs 
croased  and  leaning  against  a  short  snuBie  ^Uav, 
which  may  indicate  his  own  tomb.  He  looks  se 
if  ont  of  tne  relief  away  into  the  distanice  with  ao 
sxaresaion  as  if  gazing  back  to  aeenea  which  he 
had  just  left.  At  hia  feet  are  a  dog  and  a  small 
naked  boy  sitting  with  head  H«nk  on  his  knnns 
On  the  nght  stands  an  old  man  looking  eamsatl^ 
at  him,  but  ^iing  apparently  to  atti«ct  his 
attention.  The  dog  acci»dmg  to  X.  RavsisHon  indi- 
cates that  the  deceased  youth  would  continue  in  the 
next  world  the  pursuits  he  had  left  in  this.  The 
boy  is  hia  alave.  But  if  so,  why  should  the  slave 
be  the  person  who  expresses  the  greatest  amount 
of  grief,  as  he  here  obviously  does  P  If  the  soane 
ia  in  Elysium  it  must  tepraaant  a  meeting  between 
&ther  and  son,  or  at  an^  rate  between  a,  youth 
and  an  old  man.  But  thia  is  no  meeting.  On  the 
contrary,  the  attitudes  of  the  old  man,  of  the  boy, 
and  of  the  dog  show  that  the  vonth  is  beyond 
takinK  notice  of  them.  The  subject  would  per- 
haps he  better  explained  as  an  artistic  rendering  of 
the  death  of  a  youth  by  a  Greek  sculptor,  who 
could  not,  and  dared  not,  introduce  the  realiam  of 
such  a  scene— a  tendering  of  the  moment  when 
the  youth  iiad  ceased  to  reciwiuBe  what  be  had 
been  moat  fa '"'I'"  with.  'Ilie  sculpture  itself 
spears  to  be  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the  pro- 
p<n1dons  of  the  youth  being  those  which  came  in 
^th  the  school  of  Lyaippua,  and  no  doubt  in 
time  found  their  way  also  to  Athens.  This  bas- 
relief  was  foond  last  year  in  the  bed  of  thaHissns. 

PaigbAHon  annonncee  the  discovery  of  a  picture 
of  Joan  of  Are  in  the  poBSeasion  la  M.  Auvr», 
a  weU-Jmown  expert  and  dealer,  which  bears  the 
name  of  its  illostrious  snbiect  One  of  the 
Bcholara  who  have  examined  the  portrait  soggeBta 
that  it  may  be  the  work  of  the  Scotch  painter 
Power,  who  pointed  the  Standard  of  the  Maid  of 
Orieans.  It  seema  to  be  an  tx-voto  to  commemo- 
rate the  deliverBDce  of  Oiieansj  from  a  eoat^if- 
anta  iriiieh  appears  in  it,  and  which  was  onlv 
granted  her  by  Charles  VII.  on  Jane  22,  li!36, 
tiie  date  of  the  picture  ia  fizod  as  not  earlier  than 
thatyeu. 

Thi  reatoratiooB  of  tiu  a^ednd  at  Batisbon 
are  now  completed,  and,  by  the  removal  of  all  Hie 
surrounding  houses  ami  sheds  which  formerly 
^afigured  it,  thia  noble  building  may  now  be  seen 
in  all  its  perfection. 

Iz  ia  reported  from  Rome  that  the  pladar  casts 
from  HicW  Angdo'i  aculptuied  woils,  prapaivd 
by  tha  IWiin  department  of  Pablio  ItuOnictaon 


afta  preeent  to  the  city  of  FIoielMa  on  the  oocn- 
rion  of  the  memorial  festival  in  honour  of  Michel 
Angeio,  are  nbeady  finished.  They  conust  of  the 
statues  of  Mose*  and  Elias,  and  of  Rachel  in  the 
church  of  8an  Fietro  in  Vineoli,  of  that  of  the 
Ohriai  in  the  Minerva,  of  the  Saviour  in  St. 
Paul'a  'Withoub-tha'WsJlB,  and  of  tJM  Fitti  in 
St  Peter's. 

9oira  interestjag  particulars  lespecting  the  dis- 
tingniahed  Veroneae  sculptor,  Saleaio  Pegraasi,  are 
oiven  in  the  current  number  of  21  Si^adla. 
Pegraaai,  although  little  known  in  En^and,  is  one 
of  the  moat  admired  aculptoia  of  ornament  in  aQ 
Italy.  He  is  especially  celebrated  for  his  carvings 
of  natural  objects,  plants,  Jruits,  fiah,  and  animals 
of  every  daseriptiou,  which  he  exaeuteewith  the 
jjeatest  skill  and  fidelity  to  natuTe.  9o  lifelike, 
indeed,  are  hia  modeUings  that  Sir  William  Banks, 
who  was  one  of  tiis  early  patanns,  once  wrote  to 
him,  "  I  expected  much,  hut  never  natore  in 
atone."  PegraEsi  WMboininl813of  vary  humble 
parents,  and  spent  his  aaziv  yseie  in  the  greatest 
povertv  and  ignorance.  He  dtowed  from  child- 
hood, however,  a  sort  of  inatinctive  love  for  art, 
and  used  to  try  and  draw  all  he  mw  in  the 
chuiches.  He  taught  himself  slao  in  a  very  short 
^lace  of  time  to  read  and  write,  as  well  as  to  draw, 
and  learnt  to  carve  in  atone  and  wood  in  the  work- 
shop of  a  certain  Bighetti,  a  wood-carver.  "When 
he  was  eighteai  ysara  of  age  the  Itdian  painter, 
Oiov&nni  Oaglian,  took  notice  of  him,  and  would 
have  made  him  a  painter,  but  Salesio  would  not 
relinquish  the  chisel  for  the  bmah,  and  entered 
the  workshop  of  the  aculptor  Montresor,  where  be 
soon  made  himself  a  name  by  his  exquinte  carvinga 
of  leaves,  gariands  of  fruit,  etc.  His  aon  Angeio, 
who  ia  also  a  good  sculptor,  now  assists  him  in  hia 
work.  A  sariee  of  thirty-six  excellent  photogrephs 
have  lately  been  puhliahed  in  Italy  from  his  orna- 
mental sculptures  and  carved  worlm. 

Ait  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Tassaert,  the 
French  artist  who  committed  snicide  last  yen  at 
Montrouge,  will  be  held  in  the  Snlle  MalpomAae 
at  the  Ecole  dee  Beaux  Arts  in  September. 

Aboux  100  sketches  by  the  talented  young 
Frendi  artist  Henri  Begnault,  who  waa  killed  in 
the  late  war,  have  been  presented  to  the  Louvre 
by  his  &ther.  The  most  important  of  them  will 
be  exhibited  bafore  long  at  the  Luxembourg. 

TwBHTT-siz  dewgns  have  been  sent  in  for  the 
proposed  statue  of  Stminer  which  is  to  be  neetad 
at  Boetoa  Among  the  competiton  are  Miss 
Hosmer,  MtOmore,  Ball,  and  several  other  w«ll- 
knowu  sculptors. 

Ths  Oattita  da  Beaux  ArU  opens  this  month 
with  a  first  article  by  M.  Henri  Lavoix  on 
Mohammedan  art,  dealing  more  especially  with 
the  employment  of  figures  by  the  Mussidman 
ajtiat.  It  IS  generally  tiionght  that  the  followers 
of  the  propliet  are  forbidden  in  the  Eoran  to  make 
for  themselves  any  graven  image,  or  Hkeness  of 
God,  man,  or  beast,  but  the  Arabic  word  oniai, 
txaittlated  statues,  meiely  applies  to  certain  sacred 
stones  used  aa  altara,  and  on  which  oil  was  poured 
in  sacrifice.  It  is  only  in  the  commentanea  on 
the  aacrad  volume  that  pcuntera  are  aadgned  to 
perdition  if  they  ventuM  to  represent  any 
animate  objects.  In  apite,  however,  of  this  pro- 
hibition and  the  feorlul  consequences  of  disobe- 
dience there  were  many  artista  at  different  periods 
among  the  Mnseulnuaa  who  painted  tha  nmnan 
fbim^  and  at  laat,  custom  becoming  stooiyer  than 
religious  prohibition,  figures  were  everywhew  am- 
pliwed  even  uptm  the  Arab  money,  on  which  por- 
trait heads  of  tiw  aaiiphs  wen  oftm  repwoantad. 
AniT"iJff  alao  ware  often  depiotad  in  Miwaaqae  da- 
coTKtion.  2.  Tbebeaatifiilporttutof  ayoungnwa, 
aarigned  to  Bariuel,  in  the  Mnste  Montpeuer,  is 
ciiticiBed  by  ti.  Gonse,  and  finely  wtgravad  for  the 
fint  timebyA.I>idier.  M.  Gonse  thinks  it  is  est- 
tMuly  not  by  Raphael,  but  poobaUy  by  FrancJa,or 


apaintw  of  the  Bi^y  Bologneae  aui 
dndiwr  artide  en  tha  Salon.    4,  i 
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Pftul  Mantz  on  the  hitherto  but  little  kuonn 
Dutch  laDdscape-painter  Jan  van  Qoyea,  the 
&theism-law  of  Jan  Steen.  His  worke  are  now 
finding  many  admirera,  5,  A  hii^nphical  notice 
of  Etavami,  enlivened  bj  several  clever  pen-and- 
ink  eketchee  and  anecdote*  of  the  artist.  6.  The 
vater-colour  and  other  drawings  and  eugrafiogs 
at  the  Salon.  7.  Entitled  "  tin  paquetdelettrea," 
gives  Kome  interesting  letteni  written  hj  Q6iieAalt, 
Dteampa,  Oros,  and  other  artiste  to  U.  Al&ed 
Arago,  It  connoisseur  who  has  gtood  in  the  moat 
intimate  relatione  with  the  artiste  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  letters  and  extracts  here  pub- 
lished form  a  very  small  portion  of  his  immense 
collection. 

A  SBCOHD  volume  of  Carsten's  works,  edited  by 
H.  Rief^,  has  lately  been  published  by  Herr  Diirr, 
of  Leipzig,  This  second  volume,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  first,  which  Tvae  devoted  to  Garsten'B 
larger  compositions  and  finished  works,  is  chiefiy 
occupied  bv  his  studies,  portraits,  and  sketches, 
many  of  which  have  a  hign  degree  of  interest  as 
showing  the  development  of  the  master's  mind 
and  art.  Oarsten,  -who  holds,  one  may  almost  say, 
the  position  of  earliest  teacher  in  the  modem 
GermaD  school  of  art,  is  essentially  an  artilst  for 
artists,  and  not  for  the  general  multitude.  It 
■hows,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  decided 
appTe<^tion  of  his  work  in  Germany  for  the  pub- 
lisher to  iMve  ventured  upon  this  second  volume. 

Me.  W.  H.  Jaicbs  Wbalb  has  just  published  a 
third  and  carefully  revised  edition  of  his  excellent 
guide  to  Bruges  (Bruges  et  set  Envirwu  .■  Detcrip- 
tion  del  Monumenii,  Objett  cCArt  et  Antiquittt, 
Pricidit  d'line  Notice  histongae),  which  all  in- 
tending travellers  to  Belgium  will  do  well  to 
obtain  and  stody  before  their  visit  to  that  most 
interestvig  of  Flemish  towns,  so  as  to  make  sure 
of  not  mis^ng  any  of  its  treasures  of  art  and 
archaeology  when  they  are  there.  tSr.  Weale's 
Brugat  et  te*  ^noiroru  is  rery  different  from  the 
ordmary  guide-book.  It  is  written  by  one  who 
has  himself  done  much  to  eluddate  the  early 
history  of  art  in  Flanders,  and  whose  researches, 
together  with  those  of  his  distinguished  fellow- 
workers  in  the  same  iield,  have  made  us  familiar 
with  the  names  of  many  artists  who  were  utterly 
lost  to  sight  at  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of 
his  book  was  published  in  1868.  Numerous  worbs 
by  GWrard  David  are  now  cited  with  authority, 
Memling's  history  is  removed  tVom  the  domdn  of 
legend,  and  bis  works  properly  catalogued,  and  in 
eveiy  case  the  result  of  the  latest  researches  re- 
specting the  authenticity  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art  in  Bruges  made  known.  Two  new 
plans  of  Bruges  and  its  environs  are  added  to  this 
edition,  and  some  full  tables  of  artists'  names  and 
works  and  a  good  iodejt  add  greatly  to  its  value. 
The  part  relating  to  the  places  of  ialerest  in  the 
environs  of  Bruges  has  been  somewhat  curtailed 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  far  greater  informa- 
tion '^ven  respecting  the  town  itself,  hut  Mr. 
Weale  announces  that  he  will  soon  have  ready  a 
new  archaeological  guide  entitled  La  Ftimdre 
oeeidentaU,  u»  Monumentt  et  tei  Tritor*  iTArt, 
which  'will  give  ample  information  concerning  all 
the  villages  and  towns  of  that  portion  of  Flanders, 
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The  School  for  SeandiU  owes  its  position  as  the 
most  popular  comedy  in  the  English  language — 
and  perhaps  the  most  deservedly  popular— not  so 
much  to  pre-eminence  in  originality  of  character 
or  in  wit  of  dialogue  as  to  a  union  of  qualities 
appealing  variously,  and  continuously,  to  every 
kmd  of  intelligence.  What  serious  interest  of 
story  it  may  have  is  due  rather  to  mechanical 
cleverness  of  construction  than  to  happiness  of 
treatment.  Of  svmpathetie  treatment  of  any 
serione  tiling,  it  nas  absolutely  .  nothing;  but 
Sheridan  was  so  consummate  an  artist  that  this 
he  could  conceal ;  or  conceal  it  all  events  enough 


to  prevent  its  tailing  against  hie  success.  And 
this  completeness  ot  his  art — this  sense  of  what 
any  given  artistic  work  required — would  of  itself 
have  saved  him  from  the  fault  of  becomino'  obtru- 
sively didsctic,  even  if  he  had  not  otherwise  been 
sufficiently  detached  from  strictly  moral  purpose 
in  his  life  and  art.  But  a  play  must  have  a 
motive — if  it  is  to  live  as  literature — and  by  the 
public  a  motive  is  often  confused  with  a  moral ; 
and  BO,  many  people,  in  listening  to  these  five  acts 
of  brilliant  characterisation  and  brilliant  repartee, 
&ncy  that  the  serious  purpose  of  a  week-day  ser- 
mon lies  behind  the  sparkle  and  the  wit.  And, 
indeed,  the  sermon  may  be  preached  after  all, 
though  without  the  serious  purpose  with  which 
the  preacher  may  be  credited. 

There  is  just  enough  of  substantial  and  con- 
tinuous interest  in  the  mere  development  of  story 
to  keep  attention  alive  during  five  acts,  when  five 
acts  bristie  with  so  much  of  repartee,  with  inci- 
dents and  episodes  in  swift  succession,  and  these 
all  of  pure  comedy ;  for  there  is  no  farce — re- 
memb^ — in  the  Schitol  for  Scandal  but  what  the 
actors,  with  the  traditions  of  nigh  a  hundred 
years,  have  themselves  put  there.  But  the 
happinesa  of  liters^  treatment  throughout  the 
play  is  wholly  on  the  comic  nde  of  it.  Apart 
from  this,  Uiere  is  some  happiness  of  me- 
chanical construction ;  but  for  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  play  not  one  eloquent  phrase,  hardly 
one  sympathetic  line.  Mana  advocates  virtue 
in  very  stilted  English.  Sir  Peter  is  con- 
vinced, if  you  will,  but  he  is  over-zealous  before 
the  occasion  requires  it,  so  that  the  zeal  &l]a  a 
littie  short  of  its  mark.  These  advocatee  of  virtue 
leave  your  own  feeling  tepid.  Nothing  is  roused 
in  you  hut  enthuMasm  for  the  wit  of  it  and  the 
keenness.  The  thing  is  pure  comedy  from  begin- 
ning to  end ;  never  leaning  towards  farce — and  in 
thia  respect  quite  singularly  excellent — never 
leaning  either  for  a  moment  towards  the  interest 
of  drama,  or  what  the  French  csU  comedy  in  these 
latter  days. 

And  in  the  union  of  qualities  which  ensures  the 
success  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  almost  whenever 
and  wherever  it  is  produced,  the  presentation  of 
character  counts  for  much.  But  the  characteis 
presented  are  neither  profound  in  conception  nor 
complete  on  all  sides  in  execution.  They  have 
not  been  sought  for  very  far,  with  the  infinite 
penetration  of  a  bitter  genius  like  Molifere's.  They 
are  figures  due  to  a  sparkling  humorist  who 
knew  how  to  observe  ns  well  as  most  people,  and 
how  to  write  or  to  contrive  much  better.  Com- 
paied  with  the  men  and  women  whom  we  owe  to 
the  bitter  genius  of  MoliSre — or  even  to  the  tander 
and  humane  genius  of  Goldsmith — tbe  men  and 
women  of  Sheridan  seem,  designed  too  obviously 
for  candlelight  and  rouge,  ^eir  author  appears 
for  a  moment  but  an  exalted  Lytton  or  a  glorified 
BoucicAult ;  and  the  School  for  Scandal  for  a 
moment  but  a  better  Mmiry,  or  a  finer  London 
Atturance. 

The  general  foshion  of  that  day  in  literary  style 
must  count  for  something  in  what  there  seems  of 
artificial  and  conventional  in  Sheridan's  work. 
Sainte  Beuve  has  dwelt  upon  the  changes  in  polite 
French,  and  has  told  how  the  great  French  in  Got^ 
neiUe's  and  in  Racine's  day,  not  flexible,  indeed,  but 
nervous  and  strong,  acquired  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  new  quality  of  urbanity,  and  how  as 
the  century  wore  on,  Rousseau — the  great  regene- 
rator of  the  language — brought  to  it  freedom  and 
familiar  sentiment  Rousseau's  infiuence  was 
rapid :  in  England  our  Goldsmith's  and  our 
Sterne's  was  skiw;  and  the  Sentimeiaal  Journey 
was  never  a  masterpiece  to  the  men  who  applauded 
tragedies  translated  from  Eotzebue.  And  so.  Sir 
Peter  Teazle's  protestations  in  favour  of  virtue 
and  charity  are  made  with  a  formality  which 
lessens  for  a  while  tbe  efi'act  of  their  sincerity,  so 
that  nowadays  we  have  here  and  there  to  trans- 
late his  expressions,  for  where  the  Sir  Peter  of 
our  day  would  say :  "  Tou  don't  want  me  to  t^ 
I*dy  Taade  you  are  in  love,"  the  true  Sit  Peter 


says :  '  You  are  averse  to  my  acquunting  l^dv 
Teazle  with  your  passion ; "  and  where  ow  Sc 
Peter  would  say ;  "  I'm  sorry  jon  don't  get  on 
with  her,"  Shendan's  observes :  "  I  am  BBnsiUj 
chagrined  at  the  little  progress  you  seem  to  mtks 
her  affectionB.''_    But,   beyond   his  lanf 


tangusp, 


what  is  Sir  Peter  Teaile  P    . p„„ 

an  elaborate  answer  to  that  question  without  mndi 
ingenious  invention,  and  this  very  difficulty  of  ts- 
swering  confirms  one  in  the  view  one  tabs  of 
Sheridan's  characters,  that  they  are  cJever  Gkium 
adroitiy  contrived  for  out  amusement  on  thsitus, 
but  not  to  he  confused  with  those  men  and  woius 
of  imaginative  literature  who  to  the  end  of  tie 
world  will  seem  a  part  of  our  common  hunuigR'. 
Sir  Peter  is  not  known  by  you  fandliHily  u  u 
individual.  He  passes  very  wall  as  the  reprtssnt- 
ative  of  a  type.  A  middle-aged  bachelor  nba 
he  married  the  young  woman  from  the  comtiT 

Clour,  huny  round  "with  fruits  in  woteWdof 
own  making,"  he  had  formed  habits  non  u 
firm  and  unalterinsr  that  marriage  was  a  dasgernu 
experiment,  and  ajready  when  we  meet  him  in  Ha 
play  he  has  repented  of  his  marriage— has  fau«d 
to  be  ruined  b^  the  eitiavBgance  of  tiie  girl  la 
had  seen  first  in  a  "  pretty^gured  linen  gown,' 
thouarh  "  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt  I  love  bar,  orl 
should  never  bear  all  this."  He  had  spoken  of  bin- 
self,  in  the  courlBhip  talks,  as  "  an  old  fdlow  irki 
would  deny  you  notting ;  "  but  it  was  one  thing  to 
speak  of  himself  as  an  old  fellow,  and  another  tluK 
to  be  called  soby  his  wife  when  both  hadlosttlor 
temper.  The  play  hears  internal  evidence  thU 
Sir  Peter  was  but  just  over  fi%:  an  ago  H 
which  he  certainly  would  not  have  snmj 
himself  old  had  he  lived  in  onr  day,  idim 
youth  is  prolonged  by  Savile  Row,  or  fssUoo- 
able  middie  age  adroitly  restored.  The  scion, 
however,  with  scarcely  aa  exception,  nf»- 
sent  him  aa  old.  Mr.  Fan«n,  following  in  ^ 
father's  footsteps,  gave  him  a  hale  old  ^e— Hr. 
Ibre  actually  approached  senility.  Ths  kUi'b 
mistake — ioi  mistake  undoubtedly  it  is— it  dne, 
very  likely,  not  only  to  the  chance  expreswna  one 
or  two  characters  let  drop,  in  useless  conlndiction 
of  more  exact  statements,  but  to  the  nature  of  9ii 
Peter's  fondness— his  doting,  almost  feeble,  old 
man's  fondness — for  the  young  woman.  And  tie 
inconMstency  which  allows  any  ground  for  neb  • 
mistake  is  perhaps  but  another  proof  that  Sheiidui 
was  drawing  not  one  accurate  character,  to  lirs 
clearly  in  our  minds,  but  just  a  reoi^iussbb 
sketch  of  an  accepted  type. 

Again,  apart  from  quite  occasional  behavion 
und-^r  Lady  Teazle's  provocations.  Sir  Peter  iri™ 
no  evidence  of  senility.  He  had  not  wailed  till, 
with  advancbg  veers,  he  should  many  his  hoM»- 
keeper.  He  had  chosen,  "  with  caution,"  "  a  girt 
bred  wholly  in  the  country,  who  never  hitv 
hixiiry  beyond  one  silk  gown,  nor  disaipitioi' 
above  the  annual  gala  of  a  race-bail."  Aad  «'li»l- 
ever  he  may  have  told  lady  Teazle  to  thecontaiTi 
he  thought,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  married  a' 
excellent  time.  He  and  Sir  Oliver  had  had "  bMt 
a  day  together,"  and  when  his  old  fiiond  cuM 
back  he  would  be  surprised  enough  to  find  tbe 
change.  Sir  Peter's  admiration  for  the  virl** 
of  Joseph  Surface  had  become  practical — there  ^ 
been  days,  no  doubt,  when  it  vros  chiefly  theoreti(»L 

And  so  Sir  Peter  stands  not  as  individuil,  bo' 
type.  A  man  just  middle-aged,  sane  andsciooi 
having  taken  but  mildly  the  fevers  of  last  cental 

fouth  ;  a  raan  of  birth,  bat  not  proud  of  I'i' 
irth  J  a  man  of  means,  liberal,  but  not  laviib  of 
his  means;  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  ymv"^ 
temper — though  he  thinks  he  is  "the  swesf* 
tampered  man  alive  " — a  nun  exacting,  not  nrtusU)' 
fixau  selfishness,  but  because  during  thirty  J*" 
of  manhood  he  has  had  things  his  own  w»y,  sw 
cannot  understand  how  other  people's  ways  sbonld 
not  be  precisely  his.  iWUy,  he  is  above  »u  • 
itentieman,  not  merely  by  manner  and  bree^ 
like  his  acquaintances  of  the  college  for  scsndiUp 
who  entertain  each  other  with  s&ndera  rfj" 
absent ;  not  a  gentleman  provided  with  the  »»r 
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.  of  Joaeph,  or  with  the  arcum- 
nwtud  goeeip  of  Crabti«e,  or  with  the  m&licioui 
«i{naiiie  of  Sir  Beajamia ;  but  one  to  whom  theee 
IhingB  Hra  en  abhorrence.  He  ia  » type  of  eterling 
daracter  in  Tueretricioua  company.  His  preeence 
■I  a  damper  upon  brilliant  malice.  And  if  at  the 
beginDiag-  of  the  play  Ohariea  Surface  atands  as 
Sheridan  s  lepraeDtetiTe  of  honour  and  follj, 
Sir  Peter,  »t  the  end,  after  many  eiperiencee, 
■enes  aa  hie  npneentatiTe  of  honour  anif  wiedom. 
Fbbdebice  Wedkobx. 


The  critics  who  went  down  to  the  Mirror 
Theatre  on  Saturday  came  back  with  a  mild  joke, 
but  with  no  material  for  criticiBiu.  For  iu  the 
Dcgt  of  St.  Btmard,  the  principal  performeT— the 
dog  whose  indisposition  had  causod  deep  anxiety 
indie  tlieatricai  world—was  bitterly  diaappoint- 
\Bf.  His  appearance  was  loolied  forward  to  with 
liope,  not  unmixed  with  concern ;  but  the  result 
TttW  no  meaneaaluractorT.  Even  when  judged, 
not  as'  an  artist,  but  as  a  acw,  the  aiiimal's  per- 
formance must  be  pronounced  incomplete.  Two 
admirable  aceneg,  painted  by  Mr.  Maugham,  had 
been  [iroiided  for  the  occasion ;  and  one  became 
ctioecioua  at  intervals  during  the  peribrmRnCB  that 
come  serious  interest  was  intended  to  be  aroused 
by  ihe  actorn  in  the  main  plot.  But  the  plot 
did  not  allow  of  their  success,  and  though  the 
l^ies  and  gentlemen  engaged  bent  their  energies 
to  the  utmoet  in  support  of  the  dog,  it  wss  all  of 
little  aviil-,  the  mind  of  the  pablic  on  leaving-  the 
theatre  was  noticed  to  be   tinged  with  melon- 

Pb.  P.isaLoss,  in  the  Beir-at'Lam — the  bert^ 
known  production  of  the  younger  Colman — -is  the 
part  choat^n  bv  Mr.  J.  S.  Glu'ke,  the  American 
comic  actor,  for  his  re-appearance  at  the  Hay- 
market  to-night  The  same  part  has  been  played 
at  the  same  theatre  by  Mr.  Compton.  The  Zfetr 
tf  Late  u  to  be  followM  by  the  Widow  Hunt. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  very  dullest  period 
of  the  theatrical  year,  yet  the  activity  of  managers 
is  not  wholly  at  a  BtandstUl,  for  La  Fille  d« 
Madame  Angot  has  enlivened  the  dulneas  of 
Camden  Town,  and  La  Gi-ande  Duchttte  is  to  be 
heard  immediately  in  the  Strand.  Mies  V.  Gran- 
ville appears  as  I^ge  at  the  Alexnndra  Theatre, 
while  at  the  Op^ra  Oomimie  Theatre  the  Grand 
Dachess  will  be  played  by  Mdlle.  Commie  d'Anka. 
A^nin,  the  Charing  Cross  .Theatre  will  re-open 
this  ev^niog  with  the  opdra  bouSs  of  Dagooa-t, 
with  Miss  I^aveme,  Miss  Burville,  Mr.  Odell,  and 
}£r.  Rosenthal  in  the  principal  parts.  It  appean 
ibtn  that  those  who  confidently  predicted  that 
op^  boafie  had  had  its  day,  were  somewhat 
pRmatur«  in  the  announcement. 

WatLE  all  around  it  theatres  open  and  close 
with  eTerytbing  ttom  optjra  boufTe  to  tragedy,  the 
Vaudeville  remains  steady  to  its  comedies  or 
eomedv-dramaa,  and  knows  no  difference  between 
August  and  February.  Mr.  Byron's  Our  Boy»  is 
farcical  enough,  undoubtedly,  but  the  actors  do 
nut  appear  to  have  ^one  out  of  their  way  since  the 
first  night  to  make  it  more  so ;  and  if  Mr.  Farien 
bardly  does  himselfjustice  in  the  part  of  the  stage 
Baronet,  and  Miss  Boeelle  has  only  one  scene  in 
which  there  ia  any  scope  for  her  comedy  power, 
HcMn.  James  and  Theme  on  the  other  hand  are 
admirably  provided  for,  and  acquit  themselves 

K':te  excellently  in  their  respective  characters. 
e  piece  baa  now  been  running  for  all  but  two 
handred  nights,  and  no  change  in  the  programme 
is  likely  to  be  required  until  the  autumn  is  far 
idvanced. 

Mb,  Wttidkah  was  going  to  act  in  several  other 
neiman  towna,  when  ne  had  finished  hij  engage- 
ment at  Berlin ;  but  he  has  returned  to  En^and, 
and  next  month  he  will  resume  bis  performances 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Miss  Asa  Oavekdish  will  act  in  the  large 
towna  of  Yorkshire,  during  September,  appearing 
in  h«r  moat  faroiui^  character,  Mr.  CoUins'a  New 


Magdalen — and  also  in  Juliet,  Rosalind,  Beatrice, 
and  Lady  Teazle. 

Mb.  asd  Mks.  Kekdal  will  shortly  appear  as 
Orlando  and  Rosalind  in  Ax  You  Likt  It  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  John  Clayton,  and  Miss  Hol- 
lingahead  were  last  week  acting  in  Glasgow,  in 
Mr.  Aide's  comedy. 

Ms.  J.  C.  CowFKB  is  going  to  America  on  a 
professional  torn*. 


The  White  Bmiqu^,  played  every 
the  Globe  Theatre  after  the  performa 
and  Honour,  is  an  adaptation  if  not  a  pretty 
literal  tranalation  from  the  French,  and  u  deaerv- 
ing  of  mention  only  as  it  re-introducBH  to  the 
London   public — or  more   truly   speaking  to  the 

eovincial  public  now  in  London — the  comic  actor 
r.  Wenman,  who  was  quite  successful  last 
autumn  at  the  Haymarket.  But  Mr.  Wenman, 
who  is  decidedly  funny,  might  with  advantage 
be  provided  with  a  better  part 

Jean-^u-pfed4 — the  much-lauded  piece  of  M. 
Albert  Delpit,  at  the  Paris  Vaudeville— has  come 
abruptly  to  its  end;  the  twenty  brother  critics 
were  all  wrong,  and  M.  Sarcey  right  The 
manager  haa  recogmsed  the  heat  of  the  weather 
— which  did  not  prevent  the  success  of  the  lyocii 
Veaaradieax — and  has  withdrawn  M.  Belpit's 
drama  until  cooler  days,  but  the  etmoapheric  condi- 
tions required  to  restore ■/rum-nu'^nafa  to  the  boards 


{lace,  and  the  public  no  longer  pa 
y  the  door  in  the  Chauss^  d'Antin.  Apropot  of 
the  JVoc^i  Veauradieax,  a  fact  of  much  interest  to 
actors  may  here  be  mentioned.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  during  a  lapse  in  the  management,  the 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  Vaudeville  resolved  to 
speculate  on  their  own  account,  and  finding 
neglected — so  the  story  goes — in  some  old  drawer, 
the  JVocii  Vemiradifux,  they  selected  it  for  per- 
formance. The  house  filled  every  night  Dog- 
days  counted  for  nothing.  And  a  few  da^s  since, 
on  passing  the  management  once  more  into  the 
hands  ol  the  directors,  the  actors  met  and  sat 
down  to  divide  the  profits  of  their  month  or  so  of 
business.  Each  performer  rec^ved  as  his  share 
about  seven  times  the  amount  of  the  salary  due  to 
him  for  the  time  of  the  engagement ;  wliich 
shows  of  course,  what  everybody  knew,  that  the 
JVocJg  Vema-adieux  was  a  succees,  but  shows,  too, 
what  everybody  does  not  seem  to  know,  how  very 
small  a  proportion  of  the  receipts  of  any  success- 
ful piece  goes  into  the  hands  ot  the  company  act- 
ingit 

M.  VicTOH  KoNiHB,  known  as. a  contributor  to 
the  lighter  drama,  has  become  the  manager  of  the 
Th^tre  de  la  Renaissance. 

AfTER  October  1  there  ia  to  be  an  exhibition  of 
pictures  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  Th£&tre 
Taitbout  in  Psris. 

MsLLR.  RoussEiL  and  MM.  OlSment  Just  and 
Mental  are  engaged  to  appear  in  M.  Jules 
Olaretie'a  new  drama  at  the  Th^tre  Historique. 

The  manager  of  the  Th^tre  des  Vari^t^  and 
Mdme.  Schneider  have  gone  to  law  over  a  quarrel 
concerning  the  appearance  of  the  actress  in  a  new 
piece  by  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy.  It  ia  stated  that 
the  part  originally  destined  for  her  in  the  new 
piece  was  less  important  than  tboee  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  play. 

The  excellent  comic  actor  Oeoffroy  has  returned 
to  the  Falajs  Royal,  and  the  theatre  has  repro- 
duced two  of  its  merriest  pieces,  La  Sentitive  by 
M.  Idbiche  and  L»  Sot  Candouie  hy  Meilhac  and 
Ilal^vy.  .The second  has  the  greater  merit-,  the 
first  appearing  in  the  eves  of  some  little  else  than 
a  "  boufibnnerie  grivoise ;  "  but  the  wit  of  the 
second  no  one  wUl  contest    It  ia  tyjucal  of  the 


kind  that  Meilhac  and  HaUvy  have  contributed 
in  abundance  to  the  repertorr  of  the  Fal^  Ro^ 
— a  piece  with  little  plot,  out  with  Infinite  in- 
genuity of  treatment,  and  full  of  an  audacioiu 
livelineas  and  a  perhaps  exaggerated  freedom. 
Geofiroy  is  aa  exceUant  as  ever  in  it :  Lh^rider  is 
an  amusing  panache ;  and  Mdlle.  Linda  shows 
real  humour  in  a  part  hitherto  played  by  an  actiess 
more  remarkable  for  beauty  than  wit 

AxoKO  the  services  rendered  by  the  Thditre 
Fran^ais  is  that  of  reviring  from  time  to  time 
pieces  that  have  long  been  out  of  fashion,  or  of 
restoring  the  original  text  of  pieces  that  have  been 
played  in  a  mutilated  form.  Sedaine  is  an  author 
not  now  greatly  in  vogue,  though  many  people 
have  seen  the  performance  of  his  PhUotophe  tmu 
h  lavoir,  but  they  have  seen  it  in  the  form  which 
the  drainatic  censor  of  Sedaine's  dA;^  required  it 
to  take.  Among  the  inexhaustible  nchee  of  the 
archives  of  the  Th^tre  Franfais  there  wss  lately 
found  the  oripnsJ  manuecript,  and  the  PhUoeo^ 
taru  le  taanr  will  now  be  played  in  the  Rue 
lUchelieu  exactly  as  its  author  meant  it  to  be. 
The  altarntions  forced  upon  Sediuhe  were  by  no 
means  merely  verbal  ones.  They  had  to  do  with 
the  action  of  the  piece ;  and  the  action  at  a  criti- 
cal moment  was  made  so  entirely  different  from 
what  the  dramatist  had  meant  it  to  be  that  he 
complained  that  the  title  itself  was  no  longer  a 
reasonable  one,  and  that  bis  hero  was  no  longer  a 
philoiophe  taru  le  lavoir.  It  is  remarked  that 
Sedaine's  piece  is  by  no  means  alone  in  having  beui 


Reasons  totally  difi'erent  from  those  that  counselled 
thechanges  in  the  Philoiophe  Mont  le  tavoir  had  Iftd 
to  the  Bubetitution  of  Thomas  Gomeille'e  version  of 
Moliire'a  Don  Joan  for  the  original  version.  This 
text  of  Thomas  Gomeille's  was  &mi1iar  to  men's 
ears,  and  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  no  one 
proposed  to  dispeiise  with  it,  till  at  last,  after  the 
piece  bad  lun  in  ulence  for  a  very  considerable 
time,  it  was  thought  likely  to  be  attractive  if 
revived  in  its  original  form  ;  and  thus  Don  Jutoi 
as  MoU^  had  written  it  came  to  be  beard 
again. 


HUSIO. 


The  number  of  new  publicationa  sent  from  time 
to  time  to  our  office  for  notice  is  such  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  deal  with  them  in  any  detuL  We 
have  before  us  more  than  twenty  works  of  the 
most  varied  description  awaiting  review,  and 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  words  as  to  their 
leading  features. 

Some  new  educational  works  first  call  tat 
attention.  Of  these  the  moat  important  as  regards 
rize  is  Ludwig  Bussler's  Praktitche  BamtoiuHehrt 
t'n  vienaidfumng  Aafgahen  (Berlin :  Oarl  Habel). 
This  book  diSera  so  widely  in  its  method  from 
most  of  the  systems  of  harmony  in  general  nee 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  decicbd  opinion 
upon  its  merits  without  submitting  it  to  the  prac- 
tical test  of  adopting  it  aa  a  class-book.  The  chief 
difference  is  that,  instead  of  beginning  with  the 
harmonising  of  a  given  bass,  it  commeneee  at 
once  bv  giving  the  melody.  This  plan  mav  pro- 
bably Do  found  more  interesting  to  the  pupil :  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  ne  will  tnus  obtain 
so  thorough  a  mastery  of  his  subject  as  in  the 
ordinary,  if  drier,  method.  Certainly  in  the 
modeta  given  by  Herr  Bussler  progressions  are  to 
be  found  which  disrefnrd  altogether  important 
fundamental  rules  given  in  such  books  as  Kichter's 
Marmony  (the  class-book  adopted  at  the  Leipiig 
Conservatorium)  as  to  the  motion  of  the  different 
voices.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  learner  would  be 
likely  to  fall  into  a  happy-f  o-lucky  style  of  har- 
monising, from  which  he  would  not  find  it  ea^ 
afterwards  to  recover.  To  give  one  instance, 
taken  quite  at  random  from  the  first  pa^e  at  which 
we  happen  to  open  the  book.    In  Model  No,  4 
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{|iwa  16)  we  find  in  the  last  btr  some  » hidden 
ffiChii''  between  the  two  npper  ports,  of  the 
moet  oTijectioTiable  description,  whiuL  might  hare 
tan  ftToided  with  the  greatest  ease.  If  the 
9  pupil  will  pralwbly 

jKmo  and  Singing — IHdaetieal  and  Peinniaat, 
"bj  Friedrich  Wieck;  tnnslatad  by  H.  Knieger 
(Abeideen:  H.  Knieger),  is  a  Terr  interesting 
sod  by  no  meftaa  conunonpUce  little  work.  It 
contains  the  results  of  the  \ona  profeaaional  expe- 
rience  of  one  of  the  Rbleet  tea^eis  of  the  present 
eentiUT.  The  Itest  teetimonT  to  the  sucoess  of 
his  method  ie  borne  by  the  met  that  it  produced 
two  such  players  as  the  author's  daughters — 
Kdme.  Olara  Schumann  and  Mdlle.  Tffaiie  Wieck, 
lly  whose  desire  the  English  tmnslatiDn  has  been 
jupared.  What  most  diatinguishee  the  book  is 
rt»  sterling  common  sense.  The  author  in  his 
prehce  disclaims  all  Iitaiary  merit ;  yet  the  work 
baa  the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  readable. 
It  is  written  in  a  homely  conversational  style, 
abounding  in  curious  and  original  turns  of  expres- 
Bum  which  must  have  rendered  liie  task  of  trans- 
lation more  than  ordinarily  difficult — how  difficult, 
Indaed,  only  those  who  know  the  original  German 
can  understand.  The  tranalator,  in  a  note  pre- 
fixed to  the  work,  sap  that  he  has  allowed  certain 
not  unimpeachable  pnrasea  to  stAnd  because  it  was 
m^KMsible  to  replace  them  without  sacrificing  the 
spnit  of  the  onnnal ;  and  the  excuse  may  be  ad- 
mittad  as  a  valid  one.  A  great  part  of  tiie  book 
consists  of  practical  hints  to  t^ichets  and  per- 
fiunaeiB,  many  of  the  suggestions  made  being  of 
leal  value.  The  author  is  vary  severe  on  humbug 
and  a^ctetioa  of  all  kinds,  and  such  chapters  sa 
thono  on  "  Singing  and  Singing  Mast^ns,"  '  Quack 
Pocton,"  "  Knging  and  Ftano  Miadoinga,"  will  be 
read  with  interest  The  book  contains  as  an  in- 
trodnction  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  and  an  ad- 
nUEably  executed  frontispiece  gives  us  the  portrait 
ofWieck  and  his  two  daughters.  We  have  much 
pleamre  in  most  cordially  racommen^g  the  little 
work  to  tlie  attention  both  of  teacher  and 
student 

A  Flan  for  Teaching  Mutk  to  a  Child,  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  Inman  (Edinbuwh:  Thomas  liiUTie), 
is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good,  but  in  one  or  two 
points  decidedly  open  to  improrement.  For  one 
thuM;,  no  proper  explanation  is  ^ven  of  the  use 
nf  t£e  bar  in  mumc.  We  are  smiply  bdd  that 
tbo  lu  "  divides  the  ur  into  e^nat  portums  all  of 
eqnal  vKine."  But  tiio  resJ  objeet  of  ths  bat— to 
mnk  eleacly  the  position  of  the  atroi^  ascents — 
ia  onl^  inddeatally  mentioned,  and  not  broogbt 
oittwitb  tM  distinctzieas  its  importanoa  roquiiea. 
The  rahe  for  fingering,  also,  are  singularly  vagna 
and  iiMioinplet«.  For  instance,  the  only  rule  given 
tat  fingering  ths  scales  is  to  observe  the  "  con- 
AiuitTof  sound."  ftit  in  evveral  of  the  scales 
tiiis  (if  this  be  the  only  object)  might  be  done 
mA  at  laaot  half-B-doun  fingorings  beaidea  the 
t^iit  one.  Proper  roles  for  smle-flngeiing  might 
ban  beat  given  -with  advantage ;  nu»eover,  not 
"*" "   sligbtast  faint  is  given  of  t^  " '~  "    ' 


cantamad  in  this  book,  a  child' 

ino:    would    probably  be   soi 

tlAik  at     In  tiie  handa  of  a  judimoos  tMchet 

tUi  iitd«  woA  may  be  fbond  nsefii],  bnt  simply 

aa  a»  ontline,  eerVainly  not  "  *"   :-—•—*— 

kook^ 

A  Ifnt  Book  on  tit 
L(ndi»Oibeon  ^LoDdon;  Hoffiki  , 
is  Ihr  more  SKtfoBctoiy  than  the  irorii  _ 
K  is  quite  elementary,  giving  merely  as  much  as 
ia  desmble  fbr  stodente  of  the  piano  to  under- 
stand, and  it  ia  in  general  both  very  correct  and 
mj  clear.  In  the  treatment  of  the  "  bar  "  IGas 
CKbBon  fUls  into  the  mistake  noticed  above,  of 
omitting  to  explain  with  sufficient  distinctness  the 
conaaotion  between  the  bat  and  the  accent ;  but 
tbia  is  the  only  &nlt  we  have  to  find  nitb  the 


little  work,  which  may  be  honestly  recommended 
for  teaching  purposes. 

"  ThPMloti^i/  of  Voiet"  (second  edition),  by 
Charles  Lunn  (Biullifere,  Tindal  and  Cox),  is  a 
book  which  rather  addresses  itself  t«  the  medical 
than  to  tlie  musical  profession.  In  hie  preface, 
Mr.  Lunn  speaks  of  this  as 

"A  second  edition,  couohfd  in  sinipl«t  tenn«, 
vhich,  white  conreying  my  meauing  in  full,  shnll 
app«al,  not  only  to  the  clasa  for  vhom  it  vu  oripi- 
nallj  writtan — [wo  ought  to  sny,  in  naplanation  of  this, 
that  it  originallj  appeared  ia  the  Midical  Frest  and 
Circular] — but,  by  the  substitution  of  ordinary  fur 
techaicHl  expressions,  shall  also  be  of  semce,  as  best 
my  poTBTB  will  alloir,  to  all  who  may  choose  to  read 
my  wOEda." 

Belying  on  thia  promise  of  the  avoidance  of 
teciuiicalit;  we  commenced  reading  the  hook 
carefully,  and  on  reaching  p.  33  we  found  the 
Mlowing: — 

"  I.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  intimataly  meet  at 
their  iatemal  surfaces  and  processes,  and  bring  the 
edgfM  of  ths  vocal  oords  into  contact.  3.  The  saperior 
vocal  oords  approach  the  inftoior  so  as  to  obUtemte 
the  ventricles  of  Moigagni ;  at  Che  same  time  thsy 
alao  meet  ia  the  median  line." 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  the  above 
extract  "floored"  us  completely.  We  gave  up 
the  book  as  a  bad  job,  but  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  those  who  understand  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni, 
snd  the  median  line.  We  ought,  however,  in 
jnstice  to  Mr.  Lunn,  to  add  that  excepting  in  such 
matters,  his  book  is  clear  enough,  but  that  without 
thopoughly  understanding  the  anatomical  part  of 
the  nnbject  one  cannot  pronounce  an  ouinion  on 
the  value  of  his  theories.  To  do  this  the  oppor- 
tunity ought  ta  be  afforded  of  hearing  some 
emgera  who  have  been  trained  on  his  system,  uid 
no  such  opportunity  baa  yet,  so  iac  as  we  are 
aware,  been  given. 


gne  and  Mareht  dm  ImpSriaux  from  Shak- 
spere's  Jtdiut  Caetar,  compoaed  by  Hans  von 
Biilow  (Schott  and  Co.).  Though  it  cannot  he 
biriy  said  tiiat  Pr.  Billow  is  as  great  a  composer 
as  he  is  a  pianiBt,  these  two  works,  which  are 
publiahed  in  ftall  More,  bear  tsatiDtony  to  ability 
of  no  mean  order.  Of  the  two,  the  overture  is 
the  more  important  both  la  re^rds  length  and 
the  artistic  value  of  its  contents.  It  is  exoellentiy 
written,  on  well-chosen  subjecta,  and  the  instru- 
mentation showa  that  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  resoureea  of  sn  orchestra  which  might  be 
expected  bom  a  conductor  of  Br.  Billow's  ex- 
perienoe.  The  march,  thotigfa  somewhat  more 
iplaoe  in  its  themea  than  the  overture,  is  a 
lus  piece  of  pageant  music.  It  was  played 
Huuu  tvrelve  months  a^  with  great  succese  at 
one  of  the  Wagner  Society's  concerts  last  season. 

"Funeral  March,"  composed  bv  Herbert  S. 
Oakaley,  op.  23.  (London :  Novello,  Ewer  and 
Oo.^,  ia  one  of  the  best  pieces  from  the  pen  of  the 
Edmbuigh  Profeseor  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  in 
all  respects  superior  to  his  "  Edinbuivh  March," 
and  although  it  would  of  course  be  un&ir  to  com- 
pare it  with  Beethoven's  two  Mineral  marches, 
or  evra  with  Baff's  vety  fine  example  of  the  style 
in  his  aixth  symphony,  it  is,  apart  altogether  from 
comparison^  a  tboroof^hly  good  piece  of  music, 
interesting  both  in  subjects  and  treatment  The 
copy  beftn«  ns  if  a  beautifully  engraved  full  score, 
and  die  instnunentation  is  clever  and  efi'ective, 
rich  iritlioitt  being  overloaded. 

Coming  now  to  sheet  music,  we  find  the  usual 
variety  both  in  nature  and  quality  of  the  con- 
tents. "TwQ  Mazurkas"  and  a  "Hnmoreske" 
for  the  pitmofbrte,  bv  M.  G.  Oannichael  (Stanley 
Lucas,  Weber  and  Co,),  are  littie  piecee  of 
decidedly  more  than  average  originality.  Though 
they  occasionally  show  ngns  of  inexperience, 
espaaally  in  the  matter  of  ihythm,  it  ia  really  r^ 
freshing  to  meet  with  [decaa  distingairiied  by  m 


total  an  avoidance  of  commonplace.  A  "Bourrte" 
for  the  putna,  by  Wilfred  E.  Bradall  (Weeto 
and  Co.),  is  a  good  sound  piece  of  writing  in  tba 
quaei-aotique  style  which  is  at  present  so  populsr. 
"  Andante  and  Rondo  "  and  "  Canriccietto "  ftj 
the  piano,  by  A.  Eipnann  (Wifiiam  Cierar), 
can  be  commended  as  well-written ;  but  botii  in 
more  interesting  fhim  their  treatment  than  baa 
their  subjects.  "Gavotte  by  J.  P.  Ramean" 
transcribed  for  the  piano  by  O,  Kronke  (Augena 
and  Co.),  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  old 
French  maater,  very  well  arrwiged,  which  is 
its  present  form  malcte  an  effective  pi«ce.  futa 
2S  and  27  of  the  Organid't  Quarterly  Joand 
(Novello,  Ewer  and  Co.),  though  containing  tit. 
thing  requiring  ^edsl  notice,  are  of  about  (m 
avH^ge  variety  and  interest 

Of  voeal  mnrie,  "  Andalnsian  Moonlig'ht "  id! 
"Three  Songs"  (1.  A  Tiegedy,  2.  A  Xoctunx, 
3.  A  Serenade),  byM,  L.  Lawson  (Stanley  Lmat, 
Weber  and  Co.),  are  not  only  very  good,  bntretf 
f^h.  Mr.  Lawson,  unlike  the  large  mnjoritj  of 
people  who  public  aoags,  has  really  got  aomf  thing 
to  say,  and  knows  how  to  say  it  We  can  sIm 
recommend  two  well-written  songs  by  Rcwtta 
O'LeaiT  Vinoing,  "I  know  my  Ixive  fovei  nn* 
and  "  My  Angel  Lassie  "  (same  pnblisbera):  sad, 
with  »  certain  amount  of  reservatioa,  sa  beiu 
rather  more  commonplace  though  prettv,  "  Hu 
Lover  and  the  Star,''  bv  P.  D.  GugUelmo,  and 
"  Honour  Bright,"  by  J.  L.  Hatton,  both  pub- 
lished  by  Simpson  and  Co.  Lastly,  we  kit  i 
very  ploBBing  and  effective  five-pert  Choral  Sm^, 
"  O  Holy  Night,"  by  O.  A,  Barry  (Stanley  Urn, 
Weber  and  Co.),  which  may  be  recoinoModid  to 
choral  sooietie& 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  iweiyei 
some  half-dozen  piecee  about  nbich  it  ia  iinpoe- 
sible  to  say  anything  Dtvonmble,  and  it  is  Ueie- 
fore  best  to  say  nothing.         Bbshksbb  FiotiT. 


Ths  edition  of  classical  pianoforte  mneic  pnb- 
liriied  by  the  eminent  firm  of  Cotta  in  Statrgait 
will  bo  known  to  many  of  our  readeia.  It  hai 
just  given  rise  to  a  rather  interesting  lav  k^ 
some  particnlais  of  which  may  be  worth  noting. 
The  first  section  of  the  edition  in  queetian  on- 
tains  a  selection  from  the  sonatas,  &c.,  of  Joseph 
Hkydn,  edited  l^  Sigmund  Lebert  in  conjonctim 
vrith  Immannel  Faisst  and  Ignaz  Lachner.  lb 
distinctive  fbatnre  of  the  edition  is  ita  notes,  wldA 
are  remarkably  copious ;  and  aa  Messrs.  Lebert  ai 
Faieet  are  professors  in  the  Stuttgart  ConaemVi- 
rium,  their ''  Instructive  Edition  "  (as  it  is  entitW) , 
ia  used  as  a  elses-book  in  that  institution.  AnotlM 
fellow-profoBBoT,  Herr  Wilhelm  Speidel,  hasisttlT 
published  a  simiUr  "  instructive  edition  "  of  tl" 
same  sonatas,  which  contains  many  pointa  of  i^ 
semhlauca  too  striking  to  be  easily  considend 
accidental  Meaais.  Lebert  and  Faiaat  therenpoi 
accused  their  colleague  of  plagiarism  as  wall  i 
of  disregard  for  the  intareets  of  the  ConBervatoriuffl, 
and  subsequently  made  even  jraver  charged  afied- 
ing  his  honour.  Herr  Speidel  caDsei]DeDth 
brought  an  action  for  libel,  laying  the  dsmtge:  U 
500  gulden.  The  defendanta,  to  gnhitantiue 
their  accusation  of  plagiarism,  called  as  witneMS 
Dr.  Ferdinaad  Hillor,  Wilhelm  Kriiger,  Dionn 
Pruchner,  and  other  wdl-known  mnaiciaiu, 
while  an  opinion  on  the  nde  of  the  plaintiff 
was  given  by  such  men  as  Cari  Giadcnei, 
Julius  Epatein,  and  Lonia  Kohler.  Ths  jn^ 
ment  of  the  Court  was  in  fitvour  of  the  w- 
fandanta  on  the  count  that  they  had  aguoat  thw 
own  better  knowledge  charged  the  plaintiff  ^ 
plapsrism;  because  it  was  clearly  proved  U'*' 
the  plaintiff  bad  in  his  edition  made  use,  more  w 
less,  of  that  of  the  defendants.  Whether  that  a* 
was  lawful  or  nnlnvriiil  was  a  queetion  which  M" 
not  be  decided  at  this  trial;  it  was  sufficieiitw 
justi^  the  defendants  that  they  were  finw! 
convinced  that  the  fldr  limits  had  been  ^' 
ceeded,  whiln  the  contradictcfy  etridence  e^«j 
oonnoinnm  ^ow«d  beW  mueh  the  prooaun 
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I  publicattoD  the  defendants 
hftre  allotted  themselves  to  be  led  away  under  the 
influence  of  excitement,  and  to  use  too  strong  ei- 
preaaionB,  dama^  of  60  thalera  (7^  lOa.)  were 
iwaided  to  die  pluntnff  on  this  oouut,  and  each 
ade  was  ordered  to  paj  its  own  costs. 

It  is  atated  that  the  Norwegian  violinist,  Ole 
Bull,  will  next  winter  make  a  last  concert^tour 
througli  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany. 

.A.  xzw  opera  Ijy  Snpp^,  entitled  Im  Krimm- 
kritge,  ia  shortly  expected. 


TABLB  on  coirrnrrs. 

ItBtoiBB  or  Oe:(.W.  T.SaEBUAN.byCol.a.  CuBEfxr    I 
Siirr's  TBAvms  a  Asiatic  Turkbi,  bj  E.  H.  Bun- 

CiBnrBiaHT*a  Eoinox'ar  BasxsBt'a  MBHonta^  K. 

T*o  Boon  OS  Wufi,  br  '■  U.  ALUma    .       .       .    S 
i;irn»T'sEisroBTorPiusCE,by8.  B.  OAnraKiR     .    S 

BlCIEB'3  SCIEiTiriC  LOMDOII,  bf  H.  B.  WUUTI^IT     .      3 

New  NoTiLS.  tj;  UuScr.  Dr.  LrTTLHiAi.K.       ,       .  3 

KcctxT  Tebsb i 

Horn  iXD  Ilnri 3 

A  Veh  to  BB45n>L  *xd  Bath  *  CiynniT  ioo      .  S 
HiCHia  Xdccation   ih  the  eoummx  Statib  uf 

AuuCA S 

Gcaiux  LaiTiB,  b7llr.  C.  Aldenbovxn    .       .        .3 

^ucm  BOOKS S 

-  Utm^-  bj  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bte»t ;  "  mmdti;'  by 
S.W,WBt:  TTKCbpaiAoTnJfiucuinD^iVcAiiAirit 
IMijiriWn,  bj  Dr.  E.  SchUinu 

HiTTs's  Habuaqi  or  Nkar  Km,  b;  Giohob  1 
Fern.    BiFOBTS    or    THI    ROTAL     CoiuusiaH     OS 
Eummc  LsffiRtcTioH,  II.,  by  J.  B.  Ootton 

ECIIBCB  SOCta  (BOTAHT) 

WiBno'j  Cebajuc  Abt  di  Beuoti  AQEB,  by  Tin. 
V  Paru,  by  Ph.  Bdrty  , 

.  AT  Cabmabthkx,  by  the 

OtT.  Jamv  QATIBa 

Tm  HooIDH  Hall  Sals 

Kirm  A:fi)  Kbwb 

ED  FVTSB  T&IZLI,  by  rUDnlOK  WIDKOBK     . 

Kdiic  Hcfns 


TTXIVEBSITT    COLLEGE,    LONDON, 
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rwWEN'S      COLLEGE,      M.iNCHESTEE.- 

V-'      The  LiCTTiaESIi:?  In  Uu  FREHCB   LASGUAOB  u 


ATALVERN      COL  LEG 

nliu'lIiiM™'!^  PREFABATORY  LOWER  SCHOOL 
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l«  teU^^oIbniiUion,  npfdj  to  tlu  Sot.  ABTHUB  FABB 
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loD'VF«fl^~UldlBiiioiiidHV£w.    Tlic  S^lblletel, 

priK  of  ot  iHit  1>  OnlMot.  tat  ■  colLccUDn  of  Smvlcal  Re- 

itiiaiUncaiiiHaf  Diiiy.  Thi  Onlani  Tai^uiJil  I^t  fcr  Tbr- 
•ioloclHl  Eiiiy  Utasttfiel  tar  mpuuioBK  ^ni>  Tva  Howe  Plurd- 
daaihlE*.    Tbc  Two  Home  SunHiuta-  Tbe  K«iia«at  Acoouciicn'- 


PROVINCE  of  ONTARIO.— UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE.  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
AFPUCATtOSS  will  u  KOlnl  op  to  Uh  /Int  Su  of  Octoktr 
BtH.  frmaCMrtMMM  n>r  tta  FEtOrEaBOnSHIP  of  HATKBMA- 
TKS  uuC  tlATIIRAL  PRILOSOPHT  Id  Ihia  Colkn,  obkh.  wlUi 
tbaUiiImdlTdrTatDMg.siii>liMilHth>FrDiilncklUDlTDtltr. 

oTccRiatda|Ml,*n  ts  tmwSSSmnt  tS  Honwimlilo  IfcTPw- 
TlnclBl  Stenlwy,  Tomito.  OntarbOtl^  tanluHi  mukod  **  Ibtbvn*- 

TonjDlD  on  or  ■)«()>»  Uw  Flrk  dm^  of  OcCobtr  onl.   _ 

UDlnnHrOllIV.  ItrmUK  lOmi  HoCAUL,  LL.D.. 

July  n,  uoi.  PnildeDt 
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OVERSLADE,    near    Bugby.— A    FirBt-claaa 
PREPAaATOBT  SCHOOL  miiltrU«a»T.O.  F.  WMQBT, 


ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY.— The  Office  of 
BECHETAKY  hiTlnc  bttome  VACANT.  Iho  Council  Till  In 

tbi  >SKitI«rr  l<  "PtO^lo  wMi-   ^^oiH  nccdopTlr'lHbH  BOI 


"\Y ANTED,  by  a  young  widow  Lady,  an  EN- 


i^^^^^r 


mB-'BTl', M  oJanl  VlfuuTlKford H< 


A    lADY   fa  superior  Vocalist  and   Musician) 


IMOUMFAKIOH.    i 


TBUBIEB  &  CO.'S  HEW  PUBLIUnOIS. 


A  Short  INTRODUCTION  to  the  ORDINARY 

PBAKBIT  at  tb*  BAKSEKtr  DRAUAB,  vtth  a  IM:  of 
Gnmiuon  Imfolcr  FrAkilt  Worda.     By  E.  B.  COWSLL, 

ProfMeor  ot  Bmiikrit  In  the  Unlveinlty  of  CiBiibrUgo,  and 
Boil,  LL.S.  or  tbe  UnlTDTrity  o[  Bdlnbnrgh.    Crown  Sto, 


A  DICTIONARY  of  th. 

Bj  R.  C.  CHILDBRS,  ProtcM 
"   ■  Fenily  College,  : 


1    6yiK 


PALI  LANGUAGE. 

I  ot  Fill  and  Buddhlit  Lite. 
DDdon.     Tba  "Rngllah  Alpha.. 


Imp.  Uto,  dDDble  oolun 


.   xxiL-«a3, 


A    COMPARATIVE     GRAMMAR     of     the 

DHAVIDIAN,    or   BOCTH-INDIAN    FAMILY    ot    LAM-     . 
ODAGBS.    Ly  the  Ber.  B.  CALSWBLL,  LL.D.    Bamd 
Edition,  reTised  und  enlArged.  Damy  Bro,  pp.  SOI,  doth,  18(. 

A     COMPARATIVE     GRAMMAR    of    the 

UODBB^  AltYAN  LANOUAOBS  of  INDIA.    By  JOHN 
Dir.uira    n...™.  i^.^  Sarri™,  «"  *,«„  Ik.    ToL  n. 


ll.-3<8.  cl 


1,  ISi. 


The    HISTORY    of   INDIA  aa  TOLD  by  Ua 

OWK  BIST0R1A2<B.  TbB  MuhmiiiBdiui  FBrlod.  The 
PoMbomooi  Pspen  ot  the  late  BIr  H.  M.  BuJOT,  E.OB. 
BerlNd  und   cDDtlnued   by   Prolewir   JOHN   IWWBON. 

The  HISTORY  of  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS 

In  INDIA,  from  their  oommencament  in  17M  to  l§;i.  By 
tbe  Sav.  U.  A.  SHHBRIKC.  U.A,  LL.B.,  Lmdon  U^od, 
Bsnaita.    Demy  Btd,  pp.  U3,  doCh,  lb. 

The  JATAKA,   togetbei   wiih  its  COUMEN- 

TAET.  Now  flnt  priblidioil  in  Pali,  by  V.  FATiaBiJLL: 
wMi  a  Tranalatioii  by  B.  0.  CHILDBB8.  TobaoompMnl 
IbStoIl    Tut,TaLL,PBn  L    Sto,  aamd,  pp.  314,  Ii.  M. 

Tbe  HISTORY  of  CO-OPERATION  in  ENG- 
LAND :  ita  lAumtaa  ud  LI*  AdTooaM.  By  aBOBO-a 
JACOB  HOLYOAKB.  Vol.  I.  THi  PnwaiB  PiBioi>-I8U 
to  ISM.    Orown  Sro,  pp.  I11.-4X0,  ninth.  Si. 

The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.     By  Wdtwood 

BEADS.  3nd  iVlldon.  Cr.  Sto,  pp.  Tiil,.&U,  doth,  Tj.  Sd. 
The  SPIRITS'  BOOK.  Containing  the  Prin- 
dpl«  or  BFlRinsi  DOCTRINB  on  Ibo  Immortality  ol 
(he  Boiil,  Alc.,  iLC^f  aowrdin^  lo  the  Teaching  of  Bplrtta  of 
High  Degcee,  transmitted  Ibrongh  Tuioni  Medinmg.  Ool- 
iBoted  and  wt  in  oidar  by  ALLAN  KABUBO.  TcamWed 
by  ANNA  BLACKTELL.    Or.  aYO,pp,6ia,clotli,Tj.M. 

The  CELT,  the  ROMAN,  sad  the  SAXON:  A 

HUtcvy  of  tka  Bari;  InlaUMnta 


by  tiw  Andnt  BcnalD*  bronttae  to  light  by  BcMnt  Be. 
•earch.    By  THOUAfi  WBiaHT.  Bh-  II.A.,  F.BjL,  &a 
TbiidZdltloa.oanliillrnTiMd.wttbAddltloaa.  Crown  Sto, 
vith  nearly  3W  BngmylnBi,  pp.  iiw.-Sei,  cloth,  Ui. 
The     MESSENGER:     a   Poem.       By   Thohas 

BTHIJl.tTR,  U.A.      Pc^>.  BtD,  pp.  114,  OlOth,  Si. 

ETHNOLOGY  and  PHRENOLOGY  as  an  jUd 

lo  the  HISTOBXAIT,  By  the  la£B  J.  T.  JAOKSON,  F.A.R.T,. 
Baoond  BdlUon,  with  a  Memoir  al  the  AaUuK  by  hli  WUa. 
CiDwn  Sto,  pp.  I1.-BM,  dott,  it.  td. 

The     ROMANTIC     LEGEND     of     SAEYA 

BUDDHA.  Prom  the  Chinns-Siuukrlt.  By  ttia  Bit. 
BAKDBL  BEAL.  Crown  Sni,  pp.  xU..we,tao^,  111. 

Tba  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE 

CDHTB.  Preely  TraoilaMd  and  CondsDaed  tty  HABBIBT 
MABTINEAU.  Secood  Edition.  In  2  Tall.  daDT  Std, 
pp.  4S<  and  4M,  doth,  lit. 

FUSANG ;    or,   Tbe  Discovery  of  America  by 

CbineH  Bnddbiat    PrlBBti    in    tbe    IWh    Oeatnrr.    By      . 
OHABX.Ea(l.LZLAND.    Cr.  Sto,  pp.  cells,  cloth,  Ti.W. 

SAPPHO.   A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acta.  By  Stbuj^ 

Author  af  "The  Klng'i  Stntagem,"  &c  With  Btod  Bn- 
gravlng.    Crown  Sto,  pp.  tU.  and  1S3,  dath.  It.  td. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.     Translated  into 

XngUah.  With  Preliminary  Bnaya  and  BiplanatocT  MatM. 
By  JAUB3  LBOOE,  D.D„  LKD. 

Vol.  O.  The  Ufe  and  Wotlu  at  JIODdua.    Damy  Sto,  pih 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  Bv 
OBOBOB  HBNBZ  l^SVta.  Vol.  II.  Damy  tTO.VB.Stl. 
doUi,lSf, 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  WEST- 
ERN INDIA.  Rejxin  or  the  Flnt  Beanon'i  OpBrsUaiu  In. 
the  BdgAm  and  Kikdgi  DioHati  (Jan.  to  Hay,  1S74J,  By 
JAllBB  BUROES^,  Bm].  K.R^.B.,  lie  Pp.  tUL-U,  With. 
K  PhtSognplilc  and  LtUiographia  Platea,  31.  it. 

The  ANTIQUITIES  of  OBISSA.     By  IUjm- 

DRALiLA  UITKA.  PnUlabed  under  OrdenatthaOoTera. 
ment  or  India.  Vol.1.  Folio,  pp.  Tl.-isa,  wlthaCalonnd. 
Uap  ol  Orissa  and  M  LiUiographlc  Platea.  cleCh,  U.  U. 

NOTES  on  CHINESE   MEDIAEVAL   TRA- 

VBLLBR9  to  the  WEST.  By  &  BBBTSOBNBIDBB,  ILD. 


Lgados:  TbCbbbb  &  Co.,  67  Nid  69  Lndgate  Hill. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED, 

THE    HISTOEY    OF    MUSIC    (ART  AND   SCIENCE). 

From  the  EAELIEST  RECORDS  to  the  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE.     With  EXPLANATIONS  of  ANCIENT  SYSTEMS  of  MUSIC, 

ANCIENT  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  (uid  of  the  TRUE  BASIS  for  the  SCIENCE  of  MUSIC, 

ANCIENT  or  MODERN. 

By  "W.  CHAPPELL,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  "  A  Hiatorj  of  the  Ballad  Litemture  and  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  'nme."    Price  16«. 


Id  Two  Tolumes,  n>j»X  Sto,  dotii  boards,  4Zi. 

THE  BALLAD  LITERATURE  AND  POPULAR  MUSIC  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME: 

^  WLLBcnnni  or  THB  old  aoyos,  buxads,  and  dance  ttjhbs  wbios  coHanxuTBTHa  utatiohal  icusia  of  bnolakdi  arbahoxd  ohbonolooioall  t 

WITH  RaMARIM  AKD  ANBCDOTBa,  AMD  PBBOBDBD  BY  8KBTCHBS  OF  THB  BARLT  STATB  OF  HUSIO,  AND  OF  TBB  AUDSEUBHTS 
A3S0CIATBD  WITH  IT  IN    BNOLAND  DUBIHa  THB  TABlOira  BBIQUS. 

By  W.  CHAPPELL,  F.S.A. 

The  pneant  Work,  indiEpenmble  to  all  who  axe  intereEtai  ia  the  Papular  Literature  of  England,  U  the  issolt  of  maQf  ytanf  catefol  reseatcb  among  MSS^  Black- 
Lettar  Books,  and  theaamaioQi  sphemenl  Pnblicationtof  the  Sixteenth,  SereDteenth,  and  the  earljr  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy.  The  variona  Ballad  coUactJaiii;iiuli 
aa  the  Pepys,  the  Roxbnrghe,  the  Bagford,  thaDoacs,  the  BawlinsoD.&o.,  have  been  laid  under  contributioQ ;  whilst  the  Qatlanda  collected  by  Pepja,  A«hmal^  Wood, 
Lnttrall,  ice,  have  ftimiabed  eoosidenible  matter  in  iQustratJon  of  the  salgeet-  The  old  DramatJats  hare  baou  caretullj  gleaned  for  notjces  of  Old  Songs  and  BsUsdi, 
and  every  BTailable  sonrce  likslj  to  enrich  the  Woric  has  bseu  examined  and  quoted.  Tbiu,  the  book  is  not  a  mora  cfAlecUoQ  of  Old  English  Tnnea,  but  an  sccdddI, 
FopnlarandLiteTary.of  hundndaof  our  Old  Ballads;  in  many  coses  ^ving  anUre  Ballads  for  the  first  time  in  an  aceeMiblesbape.  ThaTwoTolumsaooDtaio  npsudi 
of  Eight  Hundred  Pages,  with  Facsimiles  ftom  old  MSS.  a&d  Printed  Books. 


OLD    ENGLISH     DITTIES. 

All  the  FaTonrite  Songs  aalectad  from  "Popular  Music  of  t^e  Olden  Time,"  with  STmphonies  and  Aecompanimeats  for  the  Pianofbrte  bj  Q.  A  MACFARBE!<  i 
tka  long  Ballads  compressed,  and  in  some  cases  new  worda  written,  bj  JOHN  OXENFOBD. 

Ittfge  Folio  Edition,  printed  IWim  EngraTed  Plates,  cloth,  21j.    Smoll-Tjpe  Edition,  complete,  cloUi,  lOt.^;  or,  half-bound  iainonxeo,  IS*.    The  abon  fTixk 
i«  also  divided  into  Thirteen  Parts,  full  music  siie,  each  Part  containing  Twelve  Song*,  i*. 

N.B. — All  the  moat  &ronrite  of  the  Old  English  Ditties  ore  also  published  wpamt^lj,  from  Engraved  Plates,  I^rga  Folio  Siie,  each  Is. 


THE  TEBEE  TEARS  SYSTEM  OF  HIRE  AID  PUECHASE. 

]E*lEinoi<>i^es  of*  every  Description,  a.nd  by  all  the  Best  ACaJzers,  ma-y  l^e  had  at 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  50,  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


XEBMINATION     OST     THE     LorcDON     SEASON. 


CHAFPELIj    &    oo. 

PIMOFOETES  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  EMINENT  ENGLISH  AND  OONTINENTAI 
MANUFACTUEEES, 

Which  hare  been  leturoed  from  hire,  and  will  be  sold  at  greatlj  reduced  prices  for  cash : 

BROADWOOD,   ERABD,   COLLARD,   KIRKMAN,    LIPP,   CHAPPELL,    BORD,   ROSENKRANZ,    SCHIBDMATEB. 

50    NEW    BOND    STREET. 


CHAPPELL    &    CO.,    50,    NEW    BOND    STREET, 


.ot5S^^°^^'?5&gfc 
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Tk  BstToi  nmrnt  wnJarttAa  to  ntum,  or 


b  it  partiemimtiy  nqtie^td  Omt  ail  Imtiiutt 
l^ttn  ngmiiHg  Sis  fuppfy  of  ika  paper, 
^^  may  Se  addretted  to  iho  PvsuasXK, 
mnd  tiot  to  the  EmjQa, 


LITERATURE. 

Order  and  Frogreta.  By  Frederick  HarriaOH, 
of  Lincoln's  Ion.  (London :  Loujcmanfi  & 
Co.,  i8?5.) 
SnETTHna  vhioli  Me.  Harrman  pnUiiliM 
is  worth  r»diBg.  He  kas  gnmt  camxM«d 
orer  bostuge,  ia  tbtj  oouT^cad,  Htd  ' 
vn7  hcmeet  Ha  haa,  in  particntlar,  the  art 
of  aecaimlatang  sentemies  of  ridicule  <m 
vhatever  lie  dialikes  or  deapiaos,  ttod  of 
raryin^  t^  piuaaea  in  vliieli  be  tspresaeB 
btauonility  ^  veiy  ingemoaa  metapiiora  aad 
aaalogiok  3^  eeaoiul  part  of  hit  wmk, 
which  ha  atjlea  "  Btodiea  of  Criaea,"  h 
fwnliariy  eharacteriaed  by  ihia  atjfe  of  ept- 
Snwtaatic  eampeaitaoa,  and  ia,  thQr«foi«, 
voy  effiKtrvely  written.  Of  all  the  easK^ 
amtained  im  thia  aeaond  p«rt,  that  on 
monarchy  is  tlw  neat  iBgeauona,  and  tha^  on 
Toreigii  pdlioy  tiw  moat  an^estive.  Bat 
there  is,  perbapa,  hardly  ftny  part  of  the 
Torh,  except  liie  last-named  easay,  which 
contains  any  practical  remedies  for  the  poli- 
tical tiKonTeBimceB  whi(A  the  writer  reco^ 
mm  taiA.  Aefiartm. 

Mr.  Homsoii,  agun,  m  s  writer  of  Ywy 
jtiott  aonnotions.  He  ia  one  of  t^  open 
iirocatoa  of  a  lyatam  which  has  been  g«iie- 
ntly  decried,  and  ia  geaeraUy  nnpopalar, 
which  has  baea  aaaailed  at  onoe  by  tsMfaen 
of  Bcientific  nutikod,  and  by  profaaoors  «f 
political  and  aooial  phikMajdiy  1  to  say  no- 
Hmg  a£  a  nmltiitadfi  of  mai  who  diatmat 
and  dislike  a  paraon  wbos  they  hold  to 
We  been  a  Frui«h  &M-thiakw,  and  whose 
dinples  they  bdlare  to  be  tba  da-pea  of  a 
Man  who  anaoiipcad  a  crude  and  metontiooa 
thctiy,  which  he  fKoaanlgafad  with  am  ofieo- 
siTB  axTo^nca  and  a  morl^d  vanity.  It 
reqnim  a  great  deal  of  oeorage  to  deGand  a 
new  doctene  in  this  eoantey,  e^ieoially 
when  the  doctrioe  ti«verses  the  habits  of 
potmlar  belietl  It  ia  prohabki  that  popnlaB 
be^ef  haa  lost  it«  hold  on  a  very  laxga 
nomber  of  peraons  in  all  claasea  of  aociety; 
but  it  B  certain  that  the  rast  mi^eriiy  t^ 
BngUshmen  ara  resolntely  eilenb  on  what 
haa  heen,  but  parh^ia,  nnder  naAnnJ  oir- 
,  alwi^a  should  be,  a  very  en- 
Uect.  The  hereaUceha  ctf  our 
modem  theological  liteitttnre  are  alntoat  iiw 
niiablT  aaaoymans,  fer  the  emrienocs  of 
aTDwed  Boeptioft  aae  not  rtififratmTig.  and  Mr. 
Hirriaon  is  reported  to  be  a  follower  of  the 
moat  pconoimoed  of  modem  hereaiarDha. 

Again,  Mr.  Harrison  haa  been  the  oonnk- 
Veiras  advoiste  and  the  fearleaa  adriaer  of 
«K  least  pspnlar  sectioa  of  Ih^liah  aocietr. 
Se  baa  foDght  tlw  battie  ef  the  ti»de 
Quens  when  klittla  that  «««  tens  and  ■ 


grot  dead  Oat « 
thea»  labour  MSai 
wffiia^  the  iaeqaalit^  with  wUch 
tte  e&Mes  of  4«  dapbaUai  and  the  la. 
booiwr.  Ncnr  tawde  iokmdb  are  disliked  aaxt 
faand  fay  all  anqtloyerB,  1.0.,  hy  naariy  all 
the  latddle  nlanara,  ^d  also  by  thoae  who 
believe  that  prices  ave  raiacd  Ie^  the  urtcr- 
TCBkion  of  these  erganisatioDa.  Anoog  the 
mkior  canace  wbi^  have  led  to  the  ooUapee 
of  the  Liberal  party,  not  the  Isoet  was  the 
b^ief  tlMt  nmioaiaiB  might  be  ooeveed,  or  at 
loasl  diaDOwnged,  by  tbe  Ccweerv^pea. 
Bat  the  erttica  of  htboar-oonibiiiatuwB  have 
nerer  raoegiiised  that  tbe  naacbinery  «f  a 
ttnde  aaien  is  tbe  meet  powerful  means  for 
nienlcaiing  tbe  greatast  soei&l  lessen,  the 
SBbordiaation  of  pritrate  interest  to  pobUo 
dsty,  Nad  very  few  ef  the  apologista  of  the 
Boeietim  adcnowle^e  this  &ct.  Unleea  I 
am  mistaken,  this  trainwg  of  trade  muonivn 
is  the  cheiacterietio  whiiSt  haa  moat  power- 
hilly  attracted  Mr.  Harriaeti  to  a  defanoa  of 
tbeBystom. 

And  Mr.  Hairison  is  a  very  honeat  poli- 
tieian.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  lettera 
who  Deither  iuscttta  nix  flatters  the  mnltitade. 
He  ia  no  partisaa.  of  aoiieteeracy,  and  be  haa 
noreepeotfordemoency.  He  deelares  Imn- 
atm  a  repaUicaa ;  hut  his  repablioamism  haa 
no  taint  of  demagogiam.  He  deapaea 
pasty  goremtnent ;  bat  he  haa  no  lildag  for 
the  expedients  whidi  ^losoplacal  Liberala 
have  proposed  in  order  to  form  a  connter- 
poise  to  tbe  tradilaoaal  fcvcea  of  Parliameu- 
tasT  action,  or  to  a  Gam  which  is  to  oen- 
ttaJSie  or  control  them.  Pohticians  who  are 
not  patinsaos  are  the  lahmaelates  of  modem 
Bociety;  hub  they  see  tmtbs.  Fartiaaos  who 
are  pohticiaiis  UiriTe  aa  the  trade  they 
fcdlonr  ;  bnt  they  irve  in  aoi  atmosphere  a[ 
fitlaefcood.  Mr.  Harrison  sees  the  Ticea  of 
oar  FarhsmeBAasy  j^fftcm  with  great  oleor- 
nen,  and  danounoa  tiiem  with  great  oBergy. 
It  is  to  te  ngrettod  that  be  has  not  pointed 
OBi  t&eir  onre.  Than  i»  no  more  nnnxefi^ 
»Ue  tieacitHm  than  that  of  a  eritio  who  de> 
tacts  m  &Uacy  bat  who  doaa  not  aohre  it-— 
than  that  of  a  pathologist  who  finds  oat  a 
diaease,  bnt  who  dees  not  diBCJooe  ile  origin 
or  its  remedy. 

These  ia  no  g^nt  discovery  in  the  tenet  of 
Coiato  with  winidi  Mr.  Hun^son  pre&oes 
his  ho<^  and  of  which  the  first  part  of  hia 
^ook  is  an  ezpaasioii.  Srtxy  publicist,  from 
Plato  to  John  Stnart  Mill,  baa  attempted, 
with  vmying  ancoees,  to  determine  the  rel&- 
tiians  of  freedom  and  order,  of  aothori^  Mid 
pnblie  opinion,  o£  nder  and  subject.  There 
is  no  novelty  in  the  position  that  tbe  aecret 
of  good  goTeramant  bee  in  tbe  fnlnesa  with 
whieh  the  magiattste  or  the  legislator  poet. 
ponea  inters^  to  doty.  Plato,  the  moat 
mystic  of  ancient  theorists,  and  Aristotle  the 
most  secular  thinker  of  the  same  epoch  agree 
in  this.  The  tenet  is  common  to  Swedenbiarg 
aad  Jeremy  Bentham.  Peihapa  the  best  and 
tdie  most  snggestiTe  definition  giTOn  of  tiie 
good  or  oiTUiaad  citnaon  is  Uu^  of  Aristotle  ; 
which  declares  it  to  consist  in  the  shnnl- 
taneons  capacity  of  being  nder  and  snfajeot. 
Society  withont  govermnent  is  a  ohaoa,  and 
goTarmnsnt  without  society  ia'  a  contro- 


The    reproaantatiTe    ^stem,    whioh    the 
geonn  or  cfaaBB«t«  of  tlw  hbigliA  aatian  haa 


giTOi  to  modem  sooial  hfe,  is  the  latest  bom 
of  tbe  three  fivcas  which  have  woduoed 
civiliaatum  and  whioh  sustain  it.  The  other 
two  are  the  ee|&al  right  of  all  men  to  the 
protection  of  gffvernnwnl^  and  the  Bupremacy 
of  law.  The  aeoond  was  the  contribntionM 
the  Jewish,  the  third  of  tbe  Bomao  people. 
BcfireaeirtaticHi  baa  effected  the  onity  of 
races;  Chriatianity,  the  pivdoctof  Jndoism, 
by  finallj'  eztiiigHiahing  slavery,  has  made 
lahoar  hooonrableL  Home  sapplied  society 
with  a  code^  which  most  cultivated  races 
have  adc^ted,  and  from  which  all  have 
borrowed.  To  be  sure  it  is  only  in  late  times 
that  the  throe  principles  here  worked  toge- 
ther, and  diat  the  results  of  the  system  have 
shaped  modern  aooiety.  They  have  not  yet 
exercised  their  fall  influence.  England  soC 
fern  ftom  an  aristocratioal  element,  which  is 
eeeentiaUy  anti-aocial,  which  is  profoniidly 
demoralising,  which  isasnrvival of  barbarism, 
and  which  ia  al  the  bottom  of  all  those  per- 
vernona  of  Parliunentary  government  which 
Mr.  Harrison  recognises  and  denoimces.  An 
aristocnMiy,  be  it  ecoleaiBstical  or  secalar,  is 
aJways  plotting  against  the  moral  progress  of 
society,  and  in  a  greater  or  leas  d^ree 
against  its  material  px^iress,  and  the  English 
aristocra<7,  while  it  appears  before  the 
poblic  in  the  fiction  of  its  own  Chamber, 
employs  the  machinery  of  tbe  lower  te  work 
its  own  ends  as  safely  as  it  can. 

Sverybody  knowa  that  tbe  liberties  of 
Bnr«^  were  well  nigh  extinguished  by  tbe 
arietocracies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that 
notions  acquieeced  in,  assisted,  or  supported 
monarchical  despotism,  in  order  te  escape 
from  the  intolerable  miseries  of  aristecrati- 
cal  anarchy.  In  Kngland  and  Franco  the 
criaie  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  oentniy,  in 
Italy  it  came  a  centoiy  earlier,  in  Germany 
two  oenteriee  later,  in  Rimaia  later  stUL 
From  the  accession  of  Henry  YII.  te  the 
Restoration,  the  ihigUsb  nobles  were  politk 
cal  oiphara,  wan  £ew  and  feeble.  For  a 
centniy  tbe  hnrghers  and  the  gentry  had 
neither  the  ioolinotioa  nor  the  interest  to 
resisb  an  authority  which,  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  bad  repressed  the  secular,  and 
humUed  the  ecdeaiBatical  aristocracy.  At 
last  resistance  te  the  royal  vrill  began  with 
the  small  gentry  of  the  Commons.  The  re- 
sistaDice  was  slowly  oi^fonised,  and  finally 
o(une  into  collision  with  a  talse  and  vindic- 
tive king.  What  had  happened  before 
b^ipened  then;  the  king  was  deposed,  as 
all  iaiaa  and  vindictive  English  monarchs 
have  been.  Unluckily  this  king  was  not 
only  deposed  bat  formally  executed,  and  tlie 
reaction  threw  the  restored  monarchy  into 
the  bands  of  the  nobles.  The  number  and 
wealth  of  these  nobles  was  enormonsly  in. 
creased.  By  making  bis  illegitimate  sons 
dnkee,  and  soottering  other  peerages  broad, 
out,  tjie  second  Chorlea  created  the  ordeor 
which  became  at  the  Itevolutdon  the  masters 
of  the  En^^i^  Commonwealth,  and  remained 

masters  up  to  the  first  Beform  Bill  of 

12.  Daring  that  long  period  the  most 
carefnl  scrutiny  cannot  discover  a  single 
legislainve  or  administrative  act  in  which 
the  English  aristocracy  aided  the  moral  or 
material  intereste  of  the  Eoglish  nation. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  renovated  House 
of  CommtHis  to  escape  all  the  evils  which 
iiiiiiiifianiilj  oDKied  fnmi  the  disbonoaioUa 
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iaflDences  to  which  it  had  Iseen  Babjeoted. 
Walpole  bmiliarised  the  House  with  mibeTy, 
and  the  LordB,  thoagh.  they  h&ted  Walpole, 
Bteadilj  refosed  to  ezt«rmiDatfl  &e  powers 
^  which  he  debaoched  the  Commons. 
Qeoi^  the  Thirclt  to  free  himself  &om  the 
tnunmeb  of  the  Whig  Brristocracy,  adopted 
the  same  expedient,  and  the  nation  waa  forced 
to  find  those  fhnds,  in  BacceHaire  grants  to 
the  civil  Hat,  by  which  its  nomina]  repre- 
aentatives  were  parchsaed,  in  ordepto  betray 
national  interests  and  national  hononr.  And 
yet  the  social  changes  which  the  reformed 
Parliament  achieved  within  the  first  decade 
of  its  existence  prove  how  much  oonld  be 
done  if  the  instrument  of  legislation  were 
more  thoroaghty  cleansed,  since  so  mnch 
was  done  when  it  was  partially  cleansed. 
But  the  qnestion,  what  woald  be  the  effect 
of  a  genuine  purification  of  the  constituencies, 
ia  one  the  answer  to  which  is  too  closely 
connected  with  modem  politics  to  he  dia- 
cnssed  in  these  colnmns.  It  ia  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  chief  scandal  of  the  reformed 
Hoaee  of  Commons  is  the  &ct  that  as  an 
instmment  of  Government  and  legislation, 
the  Honse  is  rendered  almost  powerless  by 
the  prevalence  of  sectional  interests  withiii 
its  walls,  those  interests  which  by  being  sec- 
tional are  antisocial.  It  may  be  the  case,  aa 
Mr.  Harrison  argues,  that  self-government 
in  politics  is  a  contradiction,  and  that  all 
government  must  be  personal ;  but  it  is  per- 
haps equally  certain  that  the  machinery  of 
responsible  or  constitutional  government,  as 
we  term  onr  own  political  system,  has  been 
and  is  seriously  hindered  by  the  exceptional 
ignorance  of  the  English  elector  and  the 
selGshnesa  of  the  average  senator. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr,  Harrison  says,  that  if  a 
sick  man  needs  a  surgeon  it  is  necessary 
that  a  surgeon  should  perform  the  operation. 
In  a  sense,  the  administration  <^  public 
a&irs,  the  draught  of  legislative  measnres, 
and  the  routine  of  the  public  service,  must 
be  and  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  experts, 
whose  skill  may,  by  a  rough  analogy,  be 
compared  with  the  surgeon's  art.  But  unless 
the  patient  feels  that  he  is  sick,  or  that  his 
diseased  limb  is  a  hindrance  to  him,  he  will 
not  put  himself  nnder  the  operator's  knife. 
Now  there  are  general  difGcultiea  in  the  way 
of  a  nation's  discovering  its  political  ailments, 
and  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
English  people  doing  so.  A  practice,  or  a 
policy,  or  a  law  may  inflict  enormous  injuries 
on  a  community.  The  old  com  laws,  as  all 
are  constraJued  to  admit,  did  this  mischief 
to  England.  The  legal  subtleties  which  have 
been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  settling, 
i.e.,  for  accumulating  real  estate,  with  a  view, 
of  course,  to  the  concentration  of  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  class,  are 
doing  great  mischief  to  the  English  people 
now,  as  nearly  every  economist  of  reputation 
has  argued.  The  insular  position  of  England, 
and  its  consequent  freedom  irom  many  of 
those  risks  which  continental  communities 
incur  from  their  neighbours  and  from  their 
own  governments,  may  have  stuuted  the  in- 
telligence and  narrowed  the  sympathies  of 
the  nation.  But  a  people,  if  its  civilisation 
does  not  decay,  always  discovers  some  means, 
however  inadequate  they  may  be,  and  how- 
ever inferior  to  the  true  remedy,  for  the  inoou. 
veaionces  under  which  it  may  labour,  by 


which  its  sioknesa  is  disguised  from  iteell 
It  is  the  husineBB  of  the  publicist  to  detect 
the  mischief,  to  instruct  tiie  patient,  and  to 
proclaim  the  remedy.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  when  the  patient  is  serioualy  alarmed, 
and  abundantly  convinced  of  his  danger,  the 
remedy  against  the  complaint  ia  rapidly 
supplied  by  the  politician. 

Tbe  Parliamentary  system  of  government 
in  England  has  been  so  carefully  manipulated 
in  the  interests  of  the  governing  classes,  and 
the  material  progress  of  individuals  has  been 
so  little  hindered  oy  the  machinery  of  Gkivem- 
ment,  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  urgent 
reforms  are  not  demanded,  while  it  is  re- 
markable that  so  much  is,  and  has  been,  done. 
There  is  no  civilised  community  where  the 
innocent  action  of  individuals  ia  so  little 
hampered  as  in  England,  none  in  which  the 
miacnievous  action  of  individuals  is  so  largely 
allowed.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  civilised  community  in  which  the  public 
good  is  BO  systematically  ignored  as  it  is 
in  this  country.  The  ^ts  may  be  illus- 
trated ad  libitum.  The  explanation  of  the 
facts  would  carry  the  writer  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  review.  It  is  sufficimit  to  say, 
that  if  the  genuine  education  of  the  people 
were  effected — a  state  of  things  which,  every 
year,  seems  farther  off  than  ever — wid  if  the 
machinery  of  Parliamentary  representation 
were  pui^^  of  the  scandals  with  which 
the  self-interest  of  certain  anti-social  classes 
has  identified  it,  the  mischiefs  of  which  Mr. 
Harrison  complains  would  be  speedily  de- 
tected, intensely  felt,  emphatically  con- 
detnaed,  and  immediately  remedied.  What 
ia  wanted,  ia  not  an  enla^ement  of  the  fran- 
chise, or  its  readjustment,  or  a  tinkering  of 
the  Constitutiou  with  a  view  to  retaining 
the  power  of  those  interests  which  have 
dealt  injuriously  with  tbe  public  good  (the 
real  motive  politioians  have  in  advocating 
minority  representation)  ;  hut  in  the  derelop- 
ment  of  a  genuine  sense  of  social  dnty, 
gained  by  an  insight  into  what  is  the  in- 
tereet  of  the  whole  community,  and  in  pro- 
viding the  means  for  an  adequate  reflection 
of  such  an  opinion.  Such  a  revolution  in 
the  maohineiy  of  government  would  soon 
arm  the  ruler  with  efficient  powers. 

They  who  comment  adversely  on  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  tbe  Parliamentary  system 
of  England  are  apt  not  only  to  ignore  what 
hinders  it  &om  doing  much  good,  hut  also 
to  foi^t  what  good  it  has  done.  If  jus- 
tice is  done  it,  it  most  be  allowed  to  have 
been  the  chief,  if  not  iiie  only,  agent  of 
that  measure  of  civilisation  which  we  at 


it  not  been  for  this  institution,  any  inven- 
tion in  science  and  art  conld  have  baen,  and 
assuredly  would  have  been,  tamed  to  the 
purposes  of  a  d^rading  despotism.  It  may 
be  allowed  that  the  condition  of  many  who 
live  by  tbe  labour  of  their  hands  is  a  scandal 
to  humanity,  and  a  disgrace  to  our  particular 
society.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  material 
condition  of  the  poorest  has  been  greatly 
bettered  by  l^islation  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
change  ia  due  to  Parliamentary  action,  for 
no  one  has  ever  seen,  and  no  one  ever  will 
see,  a  really  beneficent  despot.  Tbe  Eng- 
lish nation  is  scandalously  nnder-ednoat^ 


but  a  centnrr  ago  it  was  utterly  nutrained 
in  anything  but  tbe  art  of  mannal  labour. 
Two  centuries  ago,  men  were  subjected  to 
intolerable  wrongs,  if  they  were  nnirill- 
ing  to  uoderao  the  degradation  of  pro- 
fowing  a  belief  in  wlut  they  did  not 
believe.  Bat  it  is  to  Parliamentary  instito- 
tions  that  we  owe  the  greatest  and  most  en- 
during victoiy  of  civihsation,  the  removnl, 
namely,  of  nearly  all  civil  disahiUties  and 
the  establishment  of  a  nearly  complete 
toleration  or  equality  for  alt  forms  of  specu- 
lative opinion.  Let  auy  one  compare  tie 
state  of  England,  the  state  of  Europe,  t 
century  ago,  with  the  bets  of  the  present 
time,  and  answer  for  himself,  as  he  resdilf 
may,  even  from,  a  very  superficial  study  of 
history,  the  question — To  what  is  the 
change  due  F 

But  Mr.  Harrison's  criticism  on  Engliah 
public  life  is  frequently  just  and  constantly 
useful.  It  is  well  that  men  should  he  told  how 
for  their  institutions  &II  short  of  a  very  pos- 
sible and  intelligible  ideal,  even  thong;h  the 
criticism  may  be  harsh  and  angry.  It  is. 
however,  also  necessary  to  point  out  whence 
the  mischief  arises,  and  where  the  remedy 
lies.  It  18  certainly  quit«  in  Mr.  Harnsos's 
power  to  fulfil  both  these  functions.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  public  man  to  do  so;  for 
though  there  is  only  a  slight  analogy  between 
the  life. of  an  individual  and  that  of  a  poli- 
tical society,  it  is  very  possible  for  a  nation 
to  fall  back,  or  at  least  to  be  distanced,  in 
the  progress  of  true  civilisation. 

Jamib  E.  Thobold  Bogus. 


DOCDMESTB   OF   THE    HEe    OF   QLASGOW. 

Liber  FrotoeoUonim  2f.  Outhberii  Simmi, 
Notarii  Piiiliei  et  Seribae  Ci^lidi  Olu- 
guentin,  A.D.  14S9-1518,  ^  Edited  by 
Joseph  Bain,  F.S.A.,  and  Rev.  Chsriet 
Eogera,  LL.D,  (London:  Printed  fw 
the  Grampian  Club,  1875.) 
Tbb  publioation  of  these  two  volumes  is  me 
of  the  many  good  results  of  the  commission 
for  the  disoovery  of  historical  mannscripti 
The  editors,  in  ttieir  prefoce,  state  that  tbe 
originator  of  this  literary  enqui»T  was  Mr. 
George  Harris.  Whatever  may  have  been 
that  gentleman's  part  in  advancing  tbis 
most  important  uiulertaking,  the  credit  °f 
suggeetii^  it  must  certainly  be  shared  witt 
others,  to  our  own  knowledge.  All  hononr 
to  those  who  bad  the  wisdom  to  predict  it« 
naefulnesa  and  sncoesa.  It  is  to  this  com- 
mission, as  we  said  before,  that  these 
volumes  are  due.  In  a  remote  comer  iu 
Banffshire  Mr.  Stevenson  unearthed  tbe 
MSS.  which  are  now  before  us  in  piinl- 
Their  history  has  been  a  remarkable  one. 
When  the  Reformation  broke  over  Scotland, 
the  registers  and  documents  belonging  tn 
the  see  of  Glasgow  were  carried  to  Fianre 
by  Archbishop  Betonn,  and  there  founds 
place  in  that  asylum  which  was  always  open 
to  eveiy  wanderer  and  waif  from  the  sister- 
kingdom  in  the  north.  The  same  wave « 
persecution  which  carried  them  to  FrsBce 
brought  them  back  to  Scotland  at  its  ebb, 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  tbe 
present  centnry.  Tbe  Jiegittrvm  Pe'f'  ■ 
Eoel«»ia0  Cathedralit  Qlaiyuensii  has  alresaj 
been  published  by  the  Bannatyne  and  Ww'" 
land  Clubs,  and  now  the  Grampian  Club 
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■tcDB  in  to  malcfl  tlie  Beries  Daora  complete 
l^  iiwg'Tig  the  two  sabeidiaiy  volnmee  which 
ve  on  the  table  before  hb.  We  have  to 
thank  MeBsrs.  Bum  and  Beyers  for  the  result 
of  their  editorial  labours. 

We  have  in  theae  Talnmes  a  rental  and  an 
act  book.  The  first  does  not  require  mnoh 
remark.  It  poBseaees  a  loceJ  interest,  and 
illiutiatee  chiefly  the  topography  and  fiunilj 
Ustory  of  the  district.  It  gives  oa  also 
some  cnrions  evidence  as  to  the  tenores  nnder 
Ibe  see  of  Glas^w.  The  yearly  revenue  of 
the  archbiBhopno  seems  very  inoaneiderable, 
when  we  compare  it  with  that  of  many  of 
Uie  English  bishops. 

We  may  draw  &om  these  volumes  some 
interesting  examples  of  livery  and  seisin. 
The  next  heir  to  a  house  and  some  land  re- 
ceives possession  by  the  handing  over  to  him 
of  earth  and  atone  (ii.  2,  29).  A  chaplain  is 
made  owner  of  the  property  belonging  to  his 
oiEce  by  the  delivery  of  a  penny,  a  ha.sp  and 
a  stmle  (559),  which  take  the  place  of  onr 
door>key,  and  are  unpleasantly  suggestive 
of  repairs.  A  clerk  is  collated  to  a  benefice, 
aod  in  token  thereof  the  donor  puts  his  ring 
on.  his  finger  (411,  &c.),  or  his  hirretta  on 
his  head.  The  mediaeval  ArchbishopB  of 
York  need  their  birretta  for  the  same  purpose 
when  they  gave  away  a  prebend.  Carious 
also  are  the  methods  of  investitare  npon  in- 
duction. With  us  it  is  still,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  delivery  of  the  church  door-key,  and  a 
maamodic  attempt  at  ringing  the  belL  In 
the  diocese  of  Glasgow  we  find  the  following 
uB^e.  A  new  vicar  received  or  touched 
the  keys  of  the  ohurch  and  font,  the  bell-rope, 
hook,  chalice,  and  oroaments  of  the  altar 
(330,  339,  384).  The  greater  part  of  the 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  high  altar  (518) 
the  horn  of  which,  in  one  instance,  is 
handled  in  the  recipient  (511).  The  parish 
derk  took  possession  of  his  office  by  re- 
ceiving the  holy  water  stoup  and  sprinkler, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  "  the  haly  water  style 
and  stop  "  (300).  We  find  him  elected  by 
the  parochial  vote  (288),  and  iu  another 
case  by  the  joint  action  of  clergy  and  laity 
(288-9,  306).  Abont  the  year  1530  a 
Yorkslure  parish-clerk  says  that  "  he  was 
hired  at  the  throghe  ston  in  the  churchyard, 
1  on  the  &iith  of  his  bodie  he 


wold  be  their  parishe  olerke  and  serve  them 
as  long  as  he  lyved."  The  churchwardens 
wore  soon  compelled  to  pnt  him  into  Uie 
eoclesiastioBl  oonrt  for  neglecting  his  work. 
What  an  amusing  book  mit^t  be  made 
abont  our  old  parish-clerks,  of  whom  there 
^  now  but  few  remaining  1 

We  learn  mboh  firom  these  volumes  abont 
the  constitution  of  a  Scottish  cathedral  and 
its  bishop.  The  English  mode  of  eleotLug  a 
Ushop  obtained  at  Qlasgow.  In  1508  we 
have  the  king  suggesting  a  candidate  for 
postalation,  and  his  wishes  were  naani> 
monsly  obeyed  (404).  The  new  prelate 
takes  the  onstontary  oaths  in  the  ohapter- 
house  "  touching  his  breast,  and  swearing 
on  the  word  of  on  archbishop  and  of  the 
HolyOespels"  (432).  We  find  the  aroh- 
bishop  sitting  occasionally  in  chapter  with 
the  members  of  his  cathedial,  using  them  in 
fact  as  his  council  in  indidal  and  diocesan 
fatten.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
inent  of  the  chapter  was  needed,  as  in 
England,  to  his  grants  and  leases,  and  the 


arohbishop  seems  te  have  had  some  control 
over  the  &bric'fnnd  of  the  cathedral  (309), 
and,  no  doubt,  over  the  capitular  property 
in  general,  to  a  certain  extent ;  still  he  and 
the  chapter  had  each  an  independent  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  plain  te  see  that  the  chapter 
would  not  allow  their  diocesan  to  encroach 
upon  their  privileges  (509,  Ac.'). 

The  chapter  was  called  tegether  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell.  Of  this  body  the  dean 
was  the  president,  and  next  in  order  came 
the  snbdean,  precentor,  chancellor  (who 
could  elect  a  deputy  who  stepped  into  his 
position),  and  treasurer ;  then  came  a  sub- 
chantor,  a  sacrist,  and  a  l^rge  number  of  pre. 
bendaries.  These  prebendaries  seem  to 
have  had  official  residences  in  Glasgow,  and 
presented  vicars  te  their  prebendal  churches 
in  the  country  cf  which  they  were  the  rectors 
themselves.  When  a  canon,  or  prebendary, 
was  admitted,  be  placed  his  folded  hands 
within  those  of  the  president  of  the  chapter 
which  enclosed  them  ;  and  when  he  took 
the  oath  he  lud  his  right  hand  npon  his 
breast. 

The  vicars  cf  the  cathedral  possessed 
lands  and  property  of  their  own ;  but  in 
]  507  they  made  it  over  to  the  sabdean  on 
condition  that  he  paid  each  of  them  an 
annnal  stipend  of  ton  marks  (376)  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  each  seems  to  have  received 
something  like  the  same  sum  from  the  pre- 
bendary al  his  respective  stall  (476-7).  A 
choir  hoy  had  a  stipend  of  ten  marks  yearly 
in  addition  to  bis  commons  (417),  and  a 
provision  was  kindly  made  by  Robert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  for  six  of  these  boys 
after  their  voices  were  broken  (346-7). 

It  is  interesting  to  tr&oe  the  counexion 
between  the  church  and  the  university. 
A  large  endowment  was  given  to  the  col- 
lege in  1507  hy  Archbishop  Robert  (S81-2), 
who  was  recognised  as  its  paster.  As  in 
England,  the  ohancellor  of  the  cathedral 
presente  to  the  grammar  schools  in  the 
town.  Tbere  is  much  in  all  these  arrange- 
ments that  might  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage in  any  cathedral  of  the  present  day. 

To  pass  to  a  lees  pleasant  subject,  we  have 
many  iltnstrationB  in  the  act  book  of  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
period.  We  shall  restrict  ourselves  te  the 
former,  and  we  cannot  say  that  tJie  picture 
which  we  have  to  paint  is  an  agreeable 
one.  We  find  one  priest  breaking  into  a 
house  by  night,  and  carrying  ofi*  a  damsel 
whom  he  refhsee  te  surrender  (303).  An 
injured  father  makes  a  piteous  complaint 
about  the  conduct  of  another  (524).  The 
friars,  after  their  &shion,  were  foremost  in 
every  mischief.  We  find  two  of  them, 
belonging  te  the  house  of  Frailfnrd  (a 
bonse  of  that  seldom  noticed  order  which 
was  established  for  the  redemption  of 
Christian  captives),  absconding,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  saperior,  and 
carrying  off,  with  other  booty,  his  oEQcial 
seal,  which  they  would  not  Hcruple  to  nse 
(324).  In  several  instances  we  find  clergy- 
men charged  with  mnrder  (446,  479,  500)  ; 
but  they  were  sufferers  as  well  as  culprits. 
In  1503  the  parish  priest  of  Corsby  was 
slain  (302-3).  In  1509  a  certain  Sir  John 
Kichin  was  grievously  wounded  in  the 
'  church  of  Sempell  during  the  celebration 
of  mass,  a  misdemeanoor  of  so  grave  a 


character  that  the  offender  was  remitted  to 
Borne  itself  for  absolntion : — 

"  For,  save  alone 

Tlis  band  of  CbrUt'a  high  Vie&r  upon  eutii, 

A  hurt  to  heiooua  what  mnj  he«1  ?  " 

There  are  several  notices  of  pilgrim^ces  iir 

these  Acts.    The  calprit  in  snui  cases  would 

have  te  start  in  the  most  lowly  and  dejected 

We  have  other  glimpses  of  startling  and 
picturesque  incidents,  with  one  or  two  of 
which  these  observations  must  terminate.. 
In  1511  Sir  John  Leith  was  daring  enough 
to  break  inte  the  chapel-royal  of  Dan- 
donald,  and  plunder  it  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  altar  and  priest  (512).  We  should 
not  like  to  have  been  in  his  shoos,  to  nse  a 
familiar  expreBsion,  as  both  King  and 
Chnrch  wonld  be  equally  indwnant.  There 
is  something  in  the  record  which  makes  us. 
think  that  the  act  indicates  some  opposition 
to  the  religious  belief  of  the  day.  A  straw 
will  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  wind' 
is  beginning  to  blow. 

But  herL'  is  a  more  stftrtling  tale  ;  call  it 
romance  if  you  will.  The  scene  was  the 
abbey  of  Kilwinning.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Forman  had  set  up  a  claim  to 
the  abbacy,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Earls  of  Glencairn  and  Angus,  who  wished 
to  make  the  abbot  in  possession  resign 
on  the  promise  of  a  pension.  Soon  after 
Palm  Sunday  (why  translate  it  aft»r  the  palm 
hranclieu  ?)  1512,  the  two  earls  invested  the 
monflstei^withanarmedforce.  OldBell-the- 
Oat,  caatiouH  for  once,  elected  to  wait  outaide- 
at  the  gate.  Glencairn,  with  sixteen  armed 
men,  broke  in  and  reached  the  hall,  where 
they  found  the  abbot  and  his  monks  as- 
sembled. Joining  hand  in  hand,  theyswooped 
down  upon  the  poor  man,  who  was  Ixild 
enoagh  to  refiise  to  confer  with  them. 
Vexed  at  his  obstinacy,  Qlencaim  threw 
down  his  sword  and  shield  and  seized  him, . 
resistiug  as  much  as  he  conld;  and  while  be- 
was  holding  him,  his  mail-clad  followers 
were  dancing  around  the  abbot  with  en- 
treaties or  threats.  But  the  abbot  was  bold  ; 
he  told  them  that  they  might  as  well  cut 
off  his  head  and  leave  him  there,  as  he 
wonld  not  give  way.  Irritated  at  this, 
Glencairn,  like  a  terrier,  seined  him  again, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  gate  outside.  But 
it  was  ah  in  vain.  The  abbot  would  make 
no  concesaion,  and  the  aggressors  retired. 
What  the  sequel  wae  the  record  sayeth  not. 
Jaueb  IUire. 


Snioland,  or  Icelanii,  Us  JokuQs  and  MoZIr 
By  William  Lord  Watts.  (London! 
Longmans  &  Co.,  1875.) 
The  news  which  has  just  arrived  from  Ice- 
land that  Mr.  Watts  has  sncceeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Tatna  Joknll,  lends  a  fresh  interest 
te  his  account  of  the  plucky  bat  nnsnccessful 
attempt  which  he  made  last  year.  We  fear, 
however,  that  disappointment  awaits  those 
who  turn  to  the  pages  now  before  ns.  The 
author  is  an  enthnsiastic,  persevering,  and, 
as  evetite  have  shown,  snccesafhl  monntwneer 
but  as  a  writer  he  is  neither  lively  nor  in- 
strnctive. 

The  Vatna  JokuU,  as  is  well  known,  is 
a  vast  region  of  ice  and  snow  which  covers 
an  area  of  some  four  thonsand  square  miles 
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in  the  aonth-aHat  of  Iceland,  and  wbioh, 
before  this  ennuuer,  had  nerer  been  croaaed 
hj  liaiaan  fooL  When  Mr.  Watts  visited 
it  in  1874,  his  object  -was  twofold,  to  cross 
the  Jokall,  and  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  nnknown  Tolcaoo  n'hioh  eansed  the 
onptions  of  1873.  We  hare  endeavonrad 
to  make  oat  t'he  ronte  which  he  followed, 
but  his  confused  style  of  narration,  and  the 
TagnenesB  of  his  indioatioiie  of  time  and 
place,  make  the  task  difficult.  Howem, 
we  gather  that  Nnpotadr,  a  little  &inn  on 
the  eoath-weat  of  the  Yabia  Jokall,  was 
the  base  of  his  operations,  and  that  from 
this  point  he  travelled  for  about  a  day^s 
joomey  on  horseback,  tiiongh  in  what  pre- 
dse  direction  does  not  appear,  and  then, 
hating  Bent  back  his  hcKrsee,  encamped 
for  tihe  night  somewhere  near  the  odge  of 
a  glacier.  On  the  momiag  of  Aogast  12 
he  started  on  foot  with  three  lo^nders 
to  cross  the  Jokall.  The  party  tntvelled 
for  two  days  and  nights,  with  intervals 
of  reet,  over  ice  and  snow,  till  <m  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  when  they  were  en- 
camped on  the  B&ow  at  a  height  estimated 
by  Mr.  Watts  as  5,750  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  (i.e.,  the  same  he^ht  as  the  sammit  of 
Uyrdals  Jokall),  they  found  that  the  wind 
had  shifted  to  an  nnfavonrable  qaart«r,  that 
it  was  snowing  fiwt,  that  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions  was  mnning  very  short,  and,  in  uct, 
that  there  was  nothing  &r  it  bat  to  retnm. 
Under  these  ctronmstancea,  they  planted  a 
flagstaff  with  a  Union  Jack  in  the  snow, 
bstoned  to  it  a  bag  .containing  two  coins, 
and  a  paper  inscribed  with  their  names,  the 
date,  and  a  dull  joke,  sang  "  Qod  save  th» 
Qneen,"  and  startad  homew^ds.  Their 
oompaisa  had  got  oat  of  order  and  was  nselees, 
bat^  by  an  almost  miraonlons  piece  of  Inck, 
they  Buoceeded  in  diaoovtwing  their  own 
ttaoks,  »ad  tbns  escaped  &am  the  Joknll  and 
eventaally  letnrned  to  Xnpstadr  in  safety. 
This  ia  leaUy  aU  that  Mr.  Watts  has  to  t«^ 
ns,  and  his  expedition,  as  rdbted  by  him- 
self^ reminds  us  not  a  little  of  that  of 
the  potentate  who  "marobed  np  a  hill 
and  then  inarched  down  again."  That  be 
and  his  companions  probably  tradged  a  ccn- 
sidesTable  distance  over  ioe  and  snow,  and 
that  it  was  a  great  msroy  that  they  ever  got 
liack,  are  about  the  only  definite  impressions 
which  his  stoir  teaves  on  the  mind.  Of 
course  it  may  be  that  the  Tatmb  Joknll  is 
mere^  a  monDtonoos,  nointereeting  plateau, 
and  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  say  about 
it.  Bat  if  so,  why  write  a  book  ?  However, 
here  is  Mr.  Watte's  own  summary  of  the 
resolts  of  his  exploration,  &om  which  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

"To  sum  up,  this  hitherto  anti6dd«n  YatBa 
Jokull  is  a  mountainous  tract,  sanuomitsd  bj  a 
rolliag-  plateau,  cont^aing  niuneraua  volcanoes, 
one  or  more  of  which,  upon  tha  north,  appear  to 
be  ia  a  state  of  pretty  constant  actlTity,  while 
nimiuioui  othen  in  all  piobabilHy  are  paroxysmal, 
moBt  Hlraly  exhibiting  all  the  phsnomena  chs- 
lacteristic  of  (if  I  may  be  allowad  the  term) 
bottled-np  volcanoaa.  This  tnct,  together  with 
Odstha-^aun,  and  the  cmtre  of  leelmid  with  its 
numerouB  mountains,  is  a  new  volome  of  nature, 
^  fint  leaf  of  which  has  only  just  been  cut,  but 
whose  secluded  fastnesses  will  amply  repay  in- 
vestigation." 

The  leaf  may  be  cat,  bat  so  far  as  the 
book  now  before  as  is  concerned,  it  onfor- 


tnnately  remains  a  blank,  for  neither  the 
narrative  nor  the  map  which  aooompanies 
it,  insoribed  though  the  l&tfaer  be  wiui  the 
names  of  two  new  moontaina,  tells  na  any- 
thing really  new  about  the  Tatea  Jokall. 
We  nad  abnost  foi^ottwi  the  volcano  <^ 
1873.  Mr.  Watts  did  not  reaoh  it.  did  not 
even  see  it,  bat  then  he  is  quite  positive  that 
be  smelt  it.  At  least  <me  d»y,  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  pretty  strongiy  from  the 
SSB.  the  party  were  diatitiotly  oonscions 
of  an  onpleasant  smell,  and  if  this  did 
not  oome  from  the  volcuio,  whence  con  it 
have  come  ?  Guided  by  these  olfactory  and 
oUmo- indicationB,  Mr.  Watts  would  "place 
the  voloano  from  which  the  eruption  came 
npon  the  northern  slope  of  the  Vatna 
Ji>kaU,  in  a  tine  soath  of  Modmdalr,  in  the 
north  of  Iceland,  not  far  from  the  supposed 
Bouroe  of  the  Jokull  S^  (*k)  of  the  n(»^" 
If  so,  it  wootd  be  neur  tl^  volcano  which  on 
Easter  Monday  last  devastated  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  valleys  in  Eastern 
Icelaad,  Fljdtsdab,  and  we  shall  be  ^ad  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Watts  has  this  year  been 
able  to  determine  the  relation  between  llie 
sonrces  of  these  ernptions. 

Besides  attempting  the  Vatna  Jokall,  Mr. 
Watts  last  year  explored  the  M^idols  Jokall, 
part  of  the  snowy  range  which  forms  »o  oon. 
spiououB  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  south 
const.  Here  he  and  his  pw^y  spent  Ave  <x 
six  nights  encamped  high  up  on  a  shoulder  of 
the  mountain,  much  buffeted  by  the  weather, 
and  under  circumstenoee  not  amelior^«d  by 
the  &ct  that  one  of  the  Icelaiuderfi  who  ac- 
companied them  drank  himself  to  the  verge 
of  (2«firtumJrsniatM  with  (^methylated  spirits 
which  had  been  intended  for  thair  eoiddi^. 
But  their  peiseveranoe  was  finally  rewwded 
by  a  suecassfat  ascent  of  M^rdaJfl  Joknll, 
(5,7M  ft.)  and  a  sight  of  the  mysterioBS 
valley  of  KoUugi^  This  terriUe  voloano 
larks  in  an  ice-boond  chasm  am<mg  tiie 
snowy  depths  of  M;^rdala  Jokull;  and, 
ae  its  name  denotes,  is  not  a  mountain, 
bat  a  "  giA,"  that  is  to  say,  a  chasm  or  rift, 
being,  in  fact,  "  a  lai^  lateral  orater  of  the 
volcano  of  which  M^rdals  and  Me^er 
Jokulls  are  pcrtiona."  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Watts'a  visit  it  was  in  a  state  of 
qnieeoMice,  and  his  narrative  is  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  enable  ns  to  make  out 
how  far  he  actually  penetrated  into  the 
valley  of  destruotian  ;  but  at  all  evemts  he 
looked  down  into  it^  and  detwmines  its 
position  to  be  somewhat  to  tlie  south<east 
of  that  laid  down  in  Olson's  mi^. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Watts  is  not  sacoess- 
fol  as  a  writer.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
having  found  it  difficult  to  describe  the 
scenery  of  the  country  which  be  visited. 
The  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  it  performed  wiUi  an  oconraoy, 
delicacy,  and  subtlety  of  delineation  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  need  only  turn 
to  the  paper  recently  contributed  by  Mr. 
Bryce  to  the  OomhiU  Mfuaxina,  under 
the  title  of  "  Impressions  of  Iseland."  Bnt 
literary  qualities  suoh  as  ore  displayed  in 
Mr.  BiTce's  article  are  rare,  and  we  do  not 
complaui  of  their  absence  from  our  author's 
book.  What  we  do  complaia  of  is  ihm 
absMioe  of  those  hnmbler  qualities  which 
are  necessary  to  make  a  traveUer's  journal 
serviceable  as  a  guide-book  even  There  it  dees 


not  prvtond  to  be  a  work  of  art.  His  pictures 
of  soenery  ore  so  bhuxod  and  iadistbtot  thst 
it  is  impossible  to  fbnn  any  notion  of  tin 
cbantottir  of  the  ^nolvy  tlunaagh  which  he 
travelled.  And  the  diflbpolty  in  making  est 
what  he  le^y  did  aad  saw  is  inereMsd  by 
the  looas  and  slipdMid  way  in  which  Iw 
joBjmal  is  ke;>t.  One  toifliv  but  chander. 
istic  iUnatrotiasL  mnst  soffioe.  Twice  be 
speaks  of  sturting  at  12  am.,  aod  leaves  ns 
in  doubt  whether  tiie  start  was  made  at 
midnight  or  at  soon,  a  doubt  lAich,  as  then 
who  ttre  Bcqoainted  with  the  pecnliaritisB  cf 
Iceland  in  travelling  con  unc^rstand,  ia  not 
removed  by  the  context.  Kor  are  Iheu 
d^eiAs  atcmed  for  by  grapbio  or  hvely  de- 
saription  of  incident.  If  IcelaDdie  soenei; 
is  occasionally  open  to  iiia  charge  of  mono. 
tony,  Icelandic  travel,  especially  in  the  more 
oat  of  the  way  parts  of  the  island,  is  rick  in 
incidents,  novel,  unexpected,  and  pietnreajDe. 
No  one  would  guess  this  from  Mr.  WatU'g 

i'oumal,  which  ploda  on  with  about  as  much 
iveUnesB  as  aa  Icelandic  pony  after  ■ 
twenty-four  hoars'  march. 

One  of  the  most  irritating  featorec  of 
the  book  is  (die  ioaocoracy  of  the  ^11- 
ia^.  It  is  not  on  eza^ention  to  say  that 
out  of  every  ten  proper  names  nine  tn 
misspelt.  In  a  country  where  the  ortho- 
graphy is  fixed,  and  where  almost  eveij 
place  is  marked  on  on  excellent  map,  these 
blauders  are  inexonsable.  B'ven  the  oom- 
mooest  names  and  words  do  not  eec^ 
Beikiavik  is  deoked  wiUi  a  superfiaoM 
letter,  and  the  Icdandic  name  for  "fam" 
uniformly  appeon  as  "  boer."  Not  tbittbe 
anther  is  always  consstent  in  his  bhmden. 
The  OraeCa  Joknll  is  Bcmetimee  called  Oreb, 
bat  more  often  Boriffa,  and  the  same  form 
appeon  on  one  page  as  *■  Goatoloeker,"  and 
almost  on  the  noxt  aa  "  Gostolosber."  A 
name  which  is  conuaon  to  two  or  three  (rf 
ths  greatest  riven  of  loekod  appean  m 
Joknll  Si,  whieh  is  nnch  aa  if  the  anther  of 
a  handbook  to  the  EngUflh  lake  district  wen 
to  call  one  ofthe  principal  lakes  UllSwstcr. 
SometimoB  the  author  engrafta  on  hit 
blnndiw  a  &lse  derivation.  Thus  he  first 
spells  a  welUknown  river  Tborsft,  and  thai 
tells  us  ^lat  it  means  Thor's  river.  If  he  had 
merely  taken  the  teonble  to  look  at  the  waf 
which  he  has  inserted  at  the  and  of  hs 
volume,  he  woold  have  found  that  the  iwl 
name  is  Thiorsi,  and  that  it  has  nothing  to 
dowithThor,  Another  lucid  e:r^anationBp- 
peais  on  tJie  veiy  next  page.  "  We  crossed," 
he  says,  "  the  rivw  Soki,  which  takes  it> 
name  fhim  the  Sola  (vs..  Solan  fano)." 
Whether  Solan  for$o  is  sapposed  to  be  lAtin 
for  sole  or  for  solan  gooee,  whether  it  meana 
fish,  flesh,  otr  good  red  herring,  we  do  not 
know;  but  as  we  cwue  to  the  oonclaaion 
that  the  spelling  was  jnobably  and  the  deri- 
vatian  eeiioisly  wrong,  we  have  not  taken 
mooh  troable  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Bnt  the  orawning  illaatratwu  of  the  inaocn- 
racy  of  the  book  ia  to  be  fonnd  on  the  titls- 
paga.  If  Mr.  Watts  chose  to  borrow  ■ 
synonym  for  lodand  from  the  Lgnilii^in* 
Bdk,  why  ooold  he  not  ep^  it,  as  it  on^ 
to  be  spelt,  SnaelondP 

We  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  grotesqne  na* 
of  bbrnders  and  confiiBian  which  Mr.  Watis 
has  emibadisd  in  his  awendix  <a  loelandic 
tiatory  and  Uentam.    £k  weald  have  dii>e 
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wisolf  to  avoid  a.  inbjeot  tJooab  which  he 
kaowa  so  little,  and  on  which  it  iras  not 
neaeBSBry  for  him.  to  write. 

In  his  pmcticHJ  hinta  to  travoUfiTS  about 
thoiF  oatSt,  he  is  more  at  homa  Uiati 
in  his  disoonrsoB  abont  Oroains  and  the 
"Imng  Sangnmadnr."  Bat  even  here  we 
do  not  think  that  he  brings  out  with  anffi- 
dent  prominence  the  equestrian  charaoter 
of  the  outfit  which  is  neoeaaary  for  Iceland. 
We  ahoold  be  inolined  to  add  to  hia  list  of 
utioleB  which  it  is  desinthle  to  take,  a  good 
BngliaL  saddle  and  bridle  with  their  appor- 
tamnoes,  a  pair  of  loog  and  Btoai  riding  boots 
protecting  tiio  knee,  and,  at  the  risk  of  »p. 
pearing  laxurionB,  we  wonid  Tentore  to 
sDggeBt  that  an  l^jD^ifliah  servant  acciutomed 
to  horses  would  be  a  more  useful  oompanion 
10  a  xnonntaineer  than  the  beat  either  of 
native  or  of  Swiss  guides.  Icelanders  are 
gcod-natored  but  not  particolarlj  handy, 
and  a,  traveller's  patience  is  sore^  tned  by 
the  amount  of  time  which  he  finds  it  neoes- 
atrj  to  bestow  personally  on  packing  and 
unpacking  aad  on  lookup  to  his  horses* 
backs,  lags  and  feet. 

The  book  coniains  some  photogr^hs  of 
^fi'AfiwIi^  scenery,  which,  though  scattered 
impartially  through  the  Tolnine,  are  all,  with 
one  excn)tion,  taken  from  the  regions  of 
ThingTelUr  and  the  Oejsirs.  Some  of  them, 
are  Eiii,  but  tlw  artist  would  have  conveyed 
alinost  as  good  an  impression  of  the  "  hills 
btjiind  Geysir"  if  he  luid  planted  his  oaou 
in  fit>nt  of  a  blank  wall.        G.  P.  Ilbebt. 


PanS  et  PreMnt:  Stude  d'Stetotre  Ootitem. 

?orQme.  Par  "  Memor."  (Paris :  B. 
■l<m  k  Cie.,  1875.) 
Teb  author  of  this  masterly  little  pamphlet 
ia  the  Dnc  de  Gramont,  whose  object  is  to 
impress  upon  his  connirymen  the  importance 
of  waiving  all  domestic  differancea  and 
devoting  their  united  enei^ies  to  the  orgf^ 
maation  of  the  defensive  forces  of  France. 
He  tielieveB  that  the  situation  which,  in  the 
smnmer  of  1870,  made  war  a  poHtic^  neces- 
sity to  Prussia  may  sooner  or  later  be  repro- 
dnccd — is,  in  fact,  tending  to  reproduce  itself 
at  the  present  moment.  France  cannot 
(thinks  the  Duke)  rely  npon  the  moderation 
or  even  the  good  &ith  of  her  too  powerfol 
neighbour.  Her  trust  must  be  in  Provi- 
deiH»,  aud  in  the  disciplined  valour  of  her 

M.  de  Qramont  takes  as  the  text  of  hia 
disconrse  a  speech  delivered  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck in  the  German  Parliament  on  January 
16,  1874.  Daring  the  sitting  of  the  pie- 
-vioofl  day,  Herr  von  Mallinkrodt  (since 
deceased),  had  accused  the  ChaoeeUor  of 
not  having  always  maintained  as  stontly  as 
be  pretenoed  the  inviolability  <^  GeoTmau 
territory,  portions  of  which  he  had  been 
disposed  to  cede  in  1866,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  alliance  of  a  foreign  Power  against 
Austria.  Herr  von  Schorlemer-Alst  farther 
acciued  ^i™  of  having,  in  defiance  of  inter- 
natAfftip'  law  and  honour,  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  Hangarian  and  Dalmatian  regi- 
ments in  the  Austrian  army  to  mutiny. 
Prince  Bismarck,  with  hie  nsnal  enei^  of 
a  I  !■  iwiii  in.  oharactensed  these  statements  as 
andacioiu  ftJaehoods.  The  Duo  de  GnuDOnt^ 
whose  hmgni^  ia  always  that  of  the  draw- 


ing-room, and  who  nvver,  so  to  say,  shouts 
hia  opinions,  f»Ty.iiiin^H  the  Prince's  denial 
l^  the  light  of  official  documents,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  observiug  that  there  is  a 
name  for  such  affirmations,  which,  however, 
he  declines  to  pconounoe. 

Firstly  with  respect  to  the  cession  of 
German  territory.  The  phrase  Prinoe  Bis- 
marck used  was  as  disdnct  as  the  nnfor. 
tonate  one  of  M.  Joles  Favre  on  a  difTerent 
occaaioii.  He  had  never,  he  declared,  for  a 
moment  entertained  the  idea  of  yielding  so 
much  as  a  clover-field.  The  contrary  of 
this  assertion  can  be  clearly  proved.  On 
March  28,  186G,  the  Italian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Aflairs  wrote  to  Count  Barral,  his 
Envoy  at  Berlin,  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  include  the  Trentioo,  or  upper  valley  of 
the  Adige,  in  the  territory  which  Austria 
should  be  required  to  code,  ae  being  within 
Hie  natural  boundaries  of  Italy.  On  March 
30  Count  Barral  telegraphed  to  hia  Govern- 
ment as  follows ; — 

"  M.  Bismarck  told  me  that,  the  TrentiBO 
finrniu^  a  part  of  the  Germanic  Confedetation, 
it  WM  impoMible  to  stipulate  beforehand  its  ceBsion 
to  Italy ;  but  that  what  could  not  be  done  before 
the  war  could  easily  be  Biranged  during  or  after 
it,  eepecisllj  by  an  appeal  to  the  populations. 
(Signed)  Hip-Bir,," 

Prince  Bismarck  might  reply  that  he  did 
not  consider  a  province  which  was  lingnivti. 
cally  Italian  as  a  genuine  portion  of  the 
Fatherland  ;  bat  there  is  evidence  that  he 
was  prepared  to  make  concessions  which 
touched  more  nearly  the  honour  of  the 
German  nation.  On  June  2  in  the  aame 
year  he  held  a  conversation  with  the  Italian 
General  Govone,  which  the  latter,  a  man 
whose  word  ia  beyond  qnestion,  committed 
to  paper.  The  Prussian  Chancellor  bad 
been  sounding  the  Emperor  Ifapoleon  as  to 
what  rectification  of  frontier  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  eecore  the  nentrahty  of  France  in 
the  coming  straggle,  and  he  complained 
that  the  Emperor  shewed  a  relaotance  to 
expreea  himself  distinctly.  "  I  am,"  said 
Prince  Bismarck,  "  much  less  of  a  German 
thui  a  Prusaian,  and  I  should  have  no  diffi< 
culty  in  subscribing  the  cession  to  France  of 
the  whole  country  comprised  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  the  Palatinate, 
Oldenburg,  a  part  of  the  Prossian  country, 
die." 

M.  de  Gtamont  deals  next  with  the  sub- 

{'eot  of  the  Hungarian  regiments,  and  proves, 
>eyond  jKtssibility  of  refutation,  from  the 
despatches  of  Count  ITsedom,  PrusMan 
Minister  at  Florence  in  18G6,  that  Bismarck 
proposed  to  foment  a  rebeUion  in  Hnngaiy 
and  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  Austria,  ana 
ai^ed  (jusUy  euongh)  that,  once  the  in- 
habitants were  in  insurrectioii,  the  Hun- 
garian and  Croatian  r^{iinenta  in  the  Aus- 
trian army  would  refoae  to  fight  against  the 
allies  of  their  compatriots-  Strange  to  add, 
King  William's  Premier  destined  Garibaldi 
for  the  service  in  question.  That  ablest  of 
partisan  chiefs  might,  he  conceived,  with  ad- 
van  tage  be  placed  at  the  bead  of  aamall  volun- 
teer force  (so  as  not  to  weaken  the  main  body 
ofthearmy),anddirected  towards  the  ess  tern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  he  might  hope 
to  raise  the  population,  as  nz  years  before 
he  bad  nuaed  all  southern  Italy.  Yet  in  the 
campaJgD  of  1870-71  the  Fniasian  generals 


threatened  not  to  treat  Garibaldi  as  a 
prisoner  of  waz-r-or,  dropping  enphemiams, 
to  shoot  him  if  he  fell  into  their  hands— &r 
aocepting  a  regular  oonuniAsion  from  the 
French  Government. 

The  Due  de  Gnuuout  comments  in  a 
spirit  of  pardonable  severity  npon  Bome 
other  statements  made  by  Prince  Bismarck 
in  the  course  of  the  diacnasion  of  January  16, 
1874i,  among  them  the  allegation  that  till 
the  very  last  moment  he  was  anxious  fov 
peace  with  Austria.  **  With  this  view,"  ho 
declared,"  I  addressed  myself  to  hia  Apostoho 
Majesly,  at  a  time  when  oar  troops  were 
already  on  the  march,  and  I  once  more 
tendered  proposEds  which  could  easily  have 
led  to  a  reconcilstiou,"  It  is  true  that  the 
proposals  were  tendered,  but  they  proceeded 
from  the  initiative  of  the  old  King,  who  was 
still  troubled  with  Legitimist  scroplea.  It 
was  in  reference  to  them  that  Bismarck  ob- 
served to  Gener^  Govone,  in  the  courseof  the 
above- mentioned  conversation,  "  H^pily 
these  n^otiatiooB  cannot  succeed,  and  in 
this  manner  the  King  will  be  betier  cou- 
vinoed  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  ADStria." 

If  Prussian  diplomacy  was  little  c<»icenied 
to  keep  faith  with  an  enemy,  it  was  equally 
ready  to  throw  over  an  ally  who  had  ceased 
to  be  uaefiil.  "What  do  we  oare,"  said 
Bismarck  at  Xikolsbnig  to  the  Austrian 
Commissioners,  "  for  the  {nstensions  of  the 
It^ian  Plenipotentiaries  ?  What  are  ttie 
Italians  to  us?  I  shall  not  enpport  theni; 
if  they  refuse  to  »gn,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them ;  they  will  have  to  settle  matters  with 
you  by  theniaelvee."  In  justice  to  one  who, 
notwithstanding  hia  faults,  ia  the  greatesti 
statesman  of  the  age,  it  must  be  ooaAnsed 
that  his  worst  sin  ia  to  ntt<r  aloud  what 
pcJiticians  of  less  courage  only  Veatore  to 
think. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Due  de  Gramont, 
the  eooleeiastieal  legislation  of  Prusaa,  and 
the  rigour  with  which  the  conscriptmn  is 
enfbrced  in  that  country,  are  circumstances 
fraught  with  menace  to  the  peace  of  Enrope. 
They  oanse  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  discon. 
tent  throughout  Germany,  Cathohca  and 
Liberals  being  equally  aggrieved  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  the  Dn£e  seems  to  hint 
(hat  'Aiere  are  not  wanting  those  who  some- 
times look  with  a  wiatftit  eye  towards  Vienna, 
and  ask  themselves  whether  Beriin  is  the 
natural  capital  of  Germany,  and  a  Prussian 
Sovereign  the  only  posaible  head  of  the 
Gonfederataon.  Should  this  feeling  gain 
strength,  the  Duke  fears  that  theOovem- 
ment  ttf  the  Emperor  William  may  seek 
another  quarrel  with  Fnutee  as  the  readiest 
means  c^  snppreesinK  any  anti-Frusaisn 
movements,  for,  oitoe  face  to  fbce  with  their 
old  foe^  Germans  will  forget  all  niinor 
grievanoes,  and  cheeri'ally  submit  to  the 
supremacy  o^  the  strangest  military  State. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  thwt  the  same  senti. 
ment  of  patnotiam  does  not  aoiiDate  the 
French  people,  or  at  least  their  leaders.  "Th9 
year  1870  will  remain  a  blessed  year  in  spite 
of  all  our  dffitieats,  tat  hscving  delivered  ns 
from  the  Empire;"  Thus  spoke  M.  Vitet, 
deputy  to  the  I7aiional  Assembly.  More 
desiring  of  reprobation  ia  a  aentenoB  of  M. 
Pioard,  member  of  the  Govemmant  of 
September  4 : "  the  acquisition  of  cor  liberties 
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k  well  worth  the  loBS  of  our  proviucea." 
1£.  de  Oramont  re&ainB  &oin  aakiiig,  as  he 
&.irlj  might,  where  these  "  liberties  "  are  to 
be  fonnd.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  certainly 
lost ;  the  freedom  gained  in  exchange  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  nnsabstaiitial. 

A  graver  oharge  is  brought  in  this 
pamphlet  against  French  jonmalisiiL,  on 
which  must  nndonbtedly  be  laid  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  disaster  of  Sedan. 
For  the  sake  of  an  increased  sale,  a  respect- 
able journal  hke  the  Tempe  was  not  ashamed 
to  print  intelligence  regarding  the  moTe- 
ments  of  the  French  generals  in  the  critical 
last  week  of  Angust,  1870.  The  official 
German  histoir  of  the  war,  written  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  general  staET,  contains  a 
despatch  from  Moltke  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Proseu^  in  which  the  former  annonnces 
that  he  has  jnst  received  a  telegram  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  news  given  in  the  TeTnps. 
This  was  on  the  25th  of  the  month ;  the 
following  day  a  paragraph  from  the  Sif^le 
fiimished  the  (^rman  commanders  with 
important  tidings  of  the  march  of  Mac- 
Mahon.  It  is  surprising  that  Gkneral 
Trochu,  who  had  been  named  Governor  of 
Paris  on  the  l?th  inst.,  Bhoiild  not  have  kept 
stricter  watch  over  the  presB. 

Whether  readers  agree  or  not  with  the 
general  CQnclasions  towards  which  the 
pamphlet  points,  they  will  find  a  careful 
pemsal  of  its  pages  amply  repaid  by  the 
detached  observations  and  reflections  they 
will  oonatantly  meet,  which  embody  the 
froit  of  mnch  study  and  a  long  diplomatic 
experience.  Thns,  the  Due  de  Qramont's 
residence  at  Vienna  as  French  ambassador 
lends  especial  weight  to  the  foreboding  he 
entertains  that  Anstro-Hungarian  dnalism 
would  not  HOrvive  the  strain  of  a  war.  It 
is  diffionlt  to  persnade  oneself  that  an 
Anglo-Irish  duaUsm  would  have  more  suc- 
cess. 

The  Dake's  description  of  M.  Bemhardi, 
an  "  agent "  of  the  IVussian  Government,  is 
not  withont  a  quiet  humour  of  its  own. 
"  n  parstt  respectable,  mais  cette  premi^ 
impression  s'Svanonit  d^s  qn'il  s'ezpliqae." 

E,  C.  GbENTULE  WlIBRkY. 


Memorials  of  MiUbank  and  Ohapters  in  Prison 

Hisloiy.      By  Arthur   Gri&ths,    Captain 

63rd    Regiment    and     Deputy.  Governor 

of   Millbank  Prison.      (London:    H.    S. 

King  &  Co.,  1875.) 

HiLLBAHE  Pbibon  with  its  massive  walls  and 

gloomy  portals  is  doomed  to  pass  away,  since 

it  belongs  to  a  past  which  we  have  outgrown, 

but  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed ;  for 

the  prison  was  planned  witii  earnest  thought 

and  liberal  outlay,  as  the  first  great  national 

experiment  for  the  reformation  of  criminals, 

and  all  honour  is  due  to  the  zeal,  courage  and 

perseverance  of  those  on  whom  devolved  the 

ardnouB  dutj  of  managing  it. 

Its  annals,  now  presented  to  the  public, 
contain  in  an  easy,  lively  and  readable 
form,  information  of  vital  interest  to  any 
«ue  who  cares  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
history  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Eng. 
land  since  the  days  when  the  horrors  of  our 
gaols  were  nnveiled  by  Howard.  As  we 
read  in  these  pages  the  records  of  the  vari- 
ous plans   tned  and  the  frequent  Allures, 


we  see  how  great  utd  varied  are  the  difG- 
culties  of  dealing  rightly  with  the  criminal 
class.  We  see  how  terrible  a  being  man  is 
when  evil  is  his  good.  We  see  too  that, 
however  brutalised  by  crime,  he  must  still 
be  treated  as  an  intelligent  being  to  be  acted 
on  by  motives  and  not  by  more  foree,  since 
it  is  now  proved  by  experience  that  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  managing — not  to 
speak  of  reforming — the  convict,  is  not  the 
multiplying  of  outward  restraints,  chains 
and  bolts  and  prison  walls,  but  the  appealing 
to  the  principle  of  self-interest  within,  which 
is  done  by  the  Mark-wstem,*  the  main- 
spring, as  Captain  Griffiths  (ills  it,  of  our 
present  method  of  dealing  with  convicts. 

Captain  Griffiths  explains  in  the  short 
preface  how  ho  came  to  write  the  book. 
Casual  reference  to  the  prison  records  led 
to  a  filler  examination  of  them.  He  fonnd 
in  them  much  curious  information  and 
many  strange  tales  of  prison  life,  which 
he  uionght  wonld  furnish  materials  for  a 
small  volume  ;  but  as  he  went  on  his  subject 
grew.  He  resolved  to  write  a  history  of 
Millbank,  and  this  couLd  not  be  told  apart 
from  the  history  of  the  penal  legislation  of 
our  country.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  second 
volume,  wnioh  is  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  book,  is  occupied  with  the  sad 
story  of  our  penal  settlements  in  Australia. 

The  building  of  Millbank  Prison  was  be- 
gun in  the  summer  of  1812,  though  the 
project  of  a  national  Penitentiary  had  been 
before  the  Government  since  1778,  when 
Parliament  passed  the  Act  for  establishing 
Penitentiary  Houses,  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  efforts  of  Howard  and  to  the  ciroum- 
stance  of  the  war  with  America  closing  that 
outlet  for  the  disposal  of  our  criminal  popu- 
lation. Howard  was  one  of  the  three  men 
commissioned  to  supervise  the  erection  of 
the  first  Government  Penitentiary,  He 
found  a  site  which  combined  the  advantages 
he  considered  essential — a  good  water-sup- 
ply, healthy  situation,  and  nearness  to 
London,  so  that  the  Penitentiary  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  others  and  have  the 
benefit  of  the  personal  attention  and  fre- 
quent inspection  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
country.  Finding  that  he  could  not  carry 
his  point  as  to  site,  he  resigned  his  post. 
A  long  delay  now  arose  &om  the  revival  of 
the  system  of  transportation,  for  though 
Amenca  was  no  longer  available,  Austraha 
was  open  to  ua,  and  thither  in  1787  the  first 
batch  of  convicts  was  sent. 

The  inflnence  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and 
his  offer  in  1792  to  undertake  both  the 
building  and  management  of  his  famous 
Panopticon,  revived  the  subject,  and  it  was 
in  fact  he  who  purchased  the  land  which 
eventually  became  the  site  of  Millbank 
Prison.  The  Panopticon  design  fell  to  the 
gronnd,  and  several  years  passed  before  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  again  called  to 
the  want  of  peniteutlaries.  It  was  then  re- 
solved (1812)  to  commence  bailding,  and  a 
committee  of  managers  was  appointed,  of 
whom  Wilberforce  was  one. 

Captain  Griffiths  gives  at  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter  a  small  engraving  of  the  site  of 
Millbank  in  1803  ;  this  is  but  one  of  many 


*  Ths  Mark-STBUm,  denied  by  Captain  Maconi>- 
chie,  meaauie*  the  length  of  tke  priaaiier'i  sentence 
hj  labour  and  good  condact,  ngistercd  bj  marks. 


illustrations  which  add  to  the  interest  of  his 
book  and  make  the  reader  familiar  with  the 
scenes  of  his  story.  Millbank  was  a  loir, 
marshy  district  by  the  river  side,  an  ont- 
skirt  of  Pinilico ;  it  derived  its  name  ttom 
an  old  mill,  which  is  marked  in  a  saryer 
made  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  dif. 
ficulties  of  building  on  the  insecure,  fennf 
soil,  were  very  great,  and  not  to  be  over- 
come without  large  expenditure.  The  cogl 
of  the  whole,  when  finished,  was  nearly  bnlf 
a  million  sterling.  The  plan  of  the  hnildij^ 
may  have  been  su^ested  by  the  Panopticon 
design :  there  is  a  cironlar  chape!  in  tls 
centre,  round  it  a  hex^^nal  space,  each  aide 
of  the  hexagon  forming  the  inner  wall  of 
six  huge  pentagons,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a 
hexagonal  waU. 

The  managere  nndertoob  the  work  with 
the  best  int^tions  and  strong  hopes  of  the 
folfilment  of  their  benevolent  desires.  We 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  prieom 
had  been  primarily  intended  merely  to  bo 
safe  places  of  detention ;  that  they  bad 
become  places  of  punishment  without  dae 
provision  for  the  lodging  and  m  anagement 
of  their  wretched  inmates :  hen  ce  the  evils 
which  Howard  exposed.  Now  a  new  ol^ed 
was  in  view — not  the  pnnishment  only,  birt 
the  reformation  of  the  offenders  was  to  be 
attempted.  MiUbank  was,  therefore,  in- 
tended for  hope^l  subjects — for  youiig 
persons  and  those  convicted  of  first 
offences.  But  the  task  was  a  Larder 
and  more  complex  one  than  had  been 
anticipated.  We  read  of  continual  convicts 
between  ruffianism  and  authority,  of  de£siit 
language  and  defiant  acts,  until  at  last  1^ 
committee  petition  to  have  the  power  of  in- 
flicting corporal   punishment  entrusted  to 

The  early  histoij  of  Millbank  is  intereet- 
ing  on  many  accounts.  It  was  like  a  ship 
at  sea,  its  life  centred  in  itself,  cut  off  from 
the  great  world,  and  yet  watched  with  deef 
concern  by  many  of  the  foremost  men  of 
the  day,*  and  suffering  from  injndicioua  in- 
terference rather  than  neglect.  It  was  on 
its  trial,  and  with  regard  to  the  reforma- 
tion  of  convicts,  it  did  not,  and  could  not, 
according  to  our  author,  ftilfil  the  hopes  of 
its  fonnders.  For  Captain  GriffithB--and 
here  we  touch  on  the  saddest  feature  in  the 
book— has  little  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  any 
BVBtem  to  reform  the  adult  criminal. f  "Witt 
(hem,  he  says,  we  begin  too  late;  but  not 
BO  with  the  juvenile  offenders,  and  by  the 
agency  of  school  boards  and  reformatoriee 
we  may  hope  to  stop  the  reomiting  of  the 

idust 


criminal  ranks,  and' to  tnm  the  yonthfDl 
culprits  into  the  paths  of  honest  industry. 
In  1831  the  mcrease  in  the  returns  of 


crime  since  1817  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Parliamentary  Committee.  They 
attributed  the  evils  from  which  the  country 

•  Pitt  interasted  himself  in  eugapng  the  Bo* 
matron.  He  iratea  thna  of  lier  qnalifications :  "Sht 
has  learnt  how  to  obey,  and  since  then,  haling  h^  ' 
nnmeroue  ichool,  how  to  commiind.  She  hu  frmniBi 
ofcbaravter  vithacompaasioaBtehwrt,  .  .  .  aetioDg 
eenee  of  religion,  and  atrict  integrity." 

+  From  this  opinion  many  competent  to  jn^ 
entirely  diMent,  and  Captain  Orlffltbe  full^noigoiM 
the  immenw  power  fbr  ^ood  vhicb  certain  men  hin 
exeidaed  over  the  connote.  See  bis  mention  of  I)r. 
Bromins,  the  dcTotad  rargeoii-maDBgn  of  nnm 
conTiet  (bips  (vol,  ii.  p.  216). 
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was  safiering  to  the  too  grttA  leniency  with 
whicli  criminals  were  treated  ;  and  in  their 
inspection  of  Millbank  objected  to  the 
amount  of  intercoarse  permitted  between 
prisonerB.  Greater  separation  was  conse- 
qnentlj  enforced,  and  ere  long  the  system 
adopted  by  the  mana^ra  of  Hitlbank  ap- 
proximated to  that  practised  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  kindly  mie  of  Captain  Chapman  was 
succeeded  by  what  Captain  Griffiths  terms 
"  The  Chaplain's  Seign,"  which  came  in 
with  the  enforoeinent  of  increased  ieolation. 
All  credit  is  given  to  Mr.  Whit  worth 
Bnssel  and  to  his  enccessor  Mr.  Xihil,  who 
combined  the  offices  of  chaplain  and 
gOTernor,  for  zeat,  ability,  sincerity,  and 
eaniestneBB ;  bnt  the  wisdom  of  the  plans 
they  adopted  may  well  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. "The  incessant  religions  exercises 
were  more  in  keeping  with  a  monastery  ol 
mon^  than  a  gaol  of  criminals."  They  did 
not  understand  that  no  ontward  pressure 
can  change  a  man,  no  severity  of  repression, 
nor  any  forcing  of  moral  and  religious  doc- 
trines npon  his  mind  and  memory.  It  'was 
left  for  Captain  Haconochie  to  introduce 
apian  of  dealing  with  convicts  which  gives  a 
nuitive  whereby  the  prisoner  may  regulate 
Imnaelf  and  be  stimulated  to  good — even  if 
that  good  be  merely  industcjr.  The  work 
^uiB  performed  has  all  the  advantage  in 
moral  effect  of  free  labour  over  slave  labonr. 

Mr.  Nihil,  in  his  earnest  efforts  to  reform 
the  convicts,  became  increasingly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  separation,  bat  his  zeal 
carried  him  too  far ;  and  cases  of  insanity — 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  nnnataral  con- 
dition of  prolonged  isolation — began  to 
occur.  Sickness,  too,  broke  oat,  and 
brouB'ht  up  the  vexed  question  of  the  nn- 
healtoinesB  of  the  site.  Attacks,  prompted 
on  one  occasion  at  least  by  politiraJ  interest, 
were  made  on  the  Penitentiary ;  and  though 
in  the  special  cases  brought  forward  tiie 
accnsationa  were  disproved,  the  time  was 
drawing  near  when  the  penitentiary  system 
of  Millbank  was  to  give  place  to  wiser 
methods  of  managing  criminals.  In  May, 
1843,  the  great  and  costly  experiment 
of  Uie  Penitentiary  was  pronounced  a 
(ulaie,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  the 
huJdiags  to  another  use.  Criminals  in  the 
first  stf^e  of  their  imprisonment  were  to  be 
sent  there  for  a  few  months  for  the  purpose 
of  classification ;  the  jnvenile  offenders  to 
be  passed  on  to  Parkhnrst,  the  most  hopeful 
of  the  adnlt  convicts  to  Pentonville,  the 
others  to  be  shipped  off  from  thence  for 
Australia.  Transportation  was  finally  given 
up  in  1863,  since  which  time  oar  convicts 
have  been  employed  on  the  great  Govern- 
ment works  at  Portland,  Dartmoor,  and 
Chatham.  Bnt  to  Pentonville  or  Millbank 
the  prisoners  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
are  still  sent  to  pass  the  first  period  of  their 
sentence,  viz.,  nine  months  of  solitude  with 
hard  labour. 

We  close  with  a  reference  to  the  building 
which  is  to  replace  Millbank,  just  as  the  pre- 
sent treatment  of  the  convictfl,  bnsily  and 
hopefully  employed  in  its  construction,  has 
replaced  the  system  which  formerly  confined 
the  criminal  within  the  prison  waUs : — 

"  Here,"  writes  Captain  Griffiths,  descrihinr  the 
Bte  at  Wormwood  Scrubba,  "  in  close  proximity 
to  a  latge  atj,  a  niunbet  of  convicts  have  been 


lodged  in  a  tempoiwy  wooden  building,  super- 
vised onlj  hy  a  few  warders,  who  eerre  both  to 
direct  their  labour,  and  if  needB  be,  to  keep  them 
in  awe.  But  there  ia  little  need  for  that;  the 
men  are  submisuve,  industriouB,  esfiily  leetrained. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  a  syBtematic  stringent  disci- 

Sline,  kept  up  to  s  high  pitch  by  constant  watch- 
li  Buperrisioo.  To  this  these  prisoneis  in  s  Btat« 
of  semi-fieedom  cheerfnlly  BDbmit,  not  alone  be- 
cause thev  feel  that  antnority  is  stronger  than 
they  are,  but  because  they  know  they  are  treated 
with  due  conaideration,  though  without  weakness, 
with  severity,  yet  with  joatice." 

Howard,  could  he  revisit  us,  wonid  rejoice, 
for,  as  Captain  Griffiths  points  out,  the  plan 
we  are  pnrsning  to-day,  after  a  century  of 
experience,  is  exactly  what  he  prescribed. 
(See  the  extract  from  Howard's  SteUe  of 
Pritone,  quoted  vol,  i.  p.  14.) 

M.  E.  Mato. 


HSW  HOVELS. 

Healej/  ;  a  Romance.     By  Jessie  Fotbergill. 

(London  :  H.  S.  King  k  Co.,  18?5.) 
IHamond  Out  Uiamond.     And  other  Stories. 

By    T.    Adolphns    Trollope.      (London; 

Chapman  &  Hall,  1875.) 
A    Winglea  Angel.      By    J.    E.    Mnddock. 

(London:  Virtue  A  Co.,  1875.) 
What    wiU   the    World  say  r      By   Charles 

Gibbon.  (London  :  Bentley  &  Son,  1875.) 
Ik  that  most  charming  of  novelettes,  Wheat 
and  Tares,  a,  reviewer  is  made  to  console  him- 
self with  the  optimistic  consideration  "  how 
thoroughly  nice  and  right  it  is  that  utterly 
bad  books  should  be  written."  We  have 
certainly  had  need  of  this  paradoxical  conso- 
lation while  reading  Hetdoy,  which  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  worst  books  (we  use  the 
superlative  thonghtfolly  and  deliberately) 
ever  written.  It  is  not  simply  dnll,  or  silly, 
or  tasteless.  Some  of  these  epithets  it  by 
no  means  deserves.  But  it  is  emphatically 
bad.  Its  plot  is  improbable,  its  views  are 
unreal,  its  ideals  of  character  mischievous, 
its  reflections  theatrical.  The  stoir  is  badly 
constructed,  the  characters  are  badly  drawn, 
the  language  is  badly  chosen,  the  descrip. 
tions  are  badly  selected,  and  inserted  with 
bad  judgment.  And  the  worst  of  it  ia  that 
the  authoress  is  no  comiuoc  yonng  lady — or 
rather  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  class 
which  is  rapidly  beconung  oommon.  She 
has  read  all  the  best  books,  and  has  them 
at  her  fingers'  ends.  Tlie  Marlyrdotn  of 
Man,  and  The  Book  of  Orm,  Thornton  on 
I*boDr,  and  My  BeatUiful  Lady,  are  all 
familiar  to  her.  She  can  write  the  most 
beautiful  sentences  uneurpassed  for  nice 
derangement  of  epitaphs  and  courageous 
divorce  of  sense  from  sound.  One  cannot 
help  chuckling  over  the  Indicrons  and  quite 
uncon scions  parody  of  a  very  prevalent 
style  of  thought  and  speech  which  is  pre- 
sented by  such  sayings  as  this:  "Our  un- 
proved impressions  aro  generally  as  neatly 
and  orderly  arranged  in  our  mmds  as  onr 
other  ideas  are  tentative  and  variable."  The 
mance  "  of  Sealey  ia  but  small,  and  may 
safely  be  left  for  readers  to  find  ont  if  they 
can.  Of  the  characters  one  may  say  some- 
thing, but  not  much.  There  is  a  heroine 
who  is  ugly  and  ill-tempered  ;  a  hero  who  is 
handsome,  but  given  to  liquor  and  language 
of  the  atrougeet;  another  hero  of  low  de- 
gree, who  is    somewhat  of  a  "blameless 


prig ; "  and  another  heroine  who  rejoices  in 
the  name  (surprising,  perhaps,  in  a  Welsh 
yonng  lady  who  mnst  have  been  bom  before 
Mr.  Morris  let  in  light  upon  onr  darkness^ 
of  Thorgerd.  Thero  is  a  general  muddle  ; 
and  the  virtnons  survivors  (the  ugly  heroine 
and  the  blameless  prig)  qnit  "  this  murky 
little  isle  "  (as  the  authoress  in  a  graceful 
spirit  calls  her  fatherland)  and  seek  the 
congenial  soil  of  Australia.  Everybody's 
conduct  is  of  the  most  incomprehensible 
Idnd,  and  their  language  (but  especially  the 
lanruage  of  the  ugly  heroine)  suits  their 
condnct.  Some  apparent  traces  of  power- 
in  the  delineation  of  Lancashire  "hands" 
and  their  families  are  probably  delusive. 
At  any  rate,  the  authoress  appears  to  be 
so  thoroughly  bemused  by  hasty  reading  of 
books,  and  hastier  swallowing  of  foimnlas, 
that  we  cannot  imagine  her  producing  any 
tolerable  work  until  she  has  gone  throngn 
a  coarse  of  forgetting  everything  she  haa 
read. 

Most  of  the  stories  which  go  to  make  np- 
Mr.  T,  A.  TroUope's  two  volumes  are  of 
considerable  age.  We  can  remember  at  least 
tiiree  of  them  appearing  several  years  agO' 
in  (we  think)  All  the  Tear  Sound.  Bnt,  nn. 
like  most  collections  of  the  kind,  "  Diamond 
Cut  Diamond  "  and  its  attendant  tales  have  a 
real  unity  of  subject — Italian  domestic  life 
— and  might  very  well  have  found  an  appro- 
priate title  applicable  to  all  the  contents  of 
the  volumes.  The  book  is — except  on  one 
point — harmless  enough,  but  it  ia  difficnit 
to  speak  of  it  very  enthusiastically.  It  i» 
written  more  or  less  with  a  pnrpose — that 
pnrpose  being  to  make  plain  to  all  readers 
the  exceeding  wickedness  of  the  good  old 
times,  the  dangerons  practices  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  damnableness  of  lotteries,  and  so- 
forth.  Any  one  who  likea  the  cheap  and 
rather  stele  progressist^philosopby  on  these 
mutters,  of  wnich  Dickens  was  such  a  per- 
severing preacher,  will  enjoy  "Diamond  Cut 
Diamond."  Other  people,  to  return  to  our 
excepted  point,  will,  perhaps,  be  a  little  dia- 
gosted  at  the  vulgarism  ot  stvle  which 
seems  neoessarily  to  aooompany  this  sort  of 
philoaopby.    For  instanoe  t — 

"  Papa  Aecoramboni  declared  himself  de- 
ddedlv  in  farour  of  knocking  down  all  Chat 
desirable  lot,  with  magnificent  hair  annexed, 
lovely  eyes,  attractive  form,  hrilliant  accomplieh- 
mante,  laid  on  regardless  of  expense,  &c.,  &c.,  &C.,. 
known  by  the  name  and  title  of  Vittoria  Accoram- 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  an  educated 
Knglishmui  should  permit  himself  to  use 
this  vulgar  barlesqne  in  connexion  with  the 
heroine  of  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  But  it  is  carious,  acd  a  little 
significant,  that  in  nearly  a  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  this  story  there  is  no  hint 
or  allasion  which  shows  us  that  Mr.  Trollope 
knew  that  there  ever  eiisted  snch  a  person  aa 
John  Webster,  or  such  a  play  aa  Viltoria 
Corombona.  One  caimot  help  regretting,  by 
the  way,  that  the  evente  reccvded  in  another 
of  Mr.  TroUope's  historical  stories,  "The 
Doobess  Veromca,"  shonid  have  happened  so 
late  as  1638.  Had  they  occurred  but  a  few 
years  earlier,  what  a  snbject  would  they 
have  made  for  Webster  or  Ford  ! 

The  author  of  A  Winglest  Angd  is  ap- 
parently somewhat  of  a  Bip  van  Winkel ;. 
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be  has  oertaiuly  gone  back  at  le&at  ten  years 
for  tho  style  and  ahancters  of  his  norel. 
Many  old  friends  whom  ire  thoaght  dead, 
or  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitade,  appear 
in  this  book  as  tfaongh  with  renewed  youth. 
There  is  the  mysterious  poisoner,  vho  keeps 
a  supply  of  his  war«s  ready  for  an  emergency 
in  big  left  cheek  ;  the  g^eutal  and  preteroatn- 
rally  sharp  detective  ;  the  gmff  bat  Tirtnons 
dootor';  and  many  other  cheerful  veterans. 
The  characters,  moreorer,  in.  the  intorrals  of 
poisoDing  and  being  poisoned,  Tefreah  them- 
selvsB  with  qaotations  from  the  Latin  gram- 
mar in  the  most  deUghtfnl  way.  Bnt  the 
book,  despitethese  faded  charms,  and  despite 
some  oddities  of  langnaji^e,  is  not  the  worst 
of  its  kind.  It  is  a  pity  theit  it  is  printed  in 
type  which  is  annoyingly  and,  for  a  novel, 
EQOst  injadioioaalj  small. 

Mr.  Charles  Qibbon  belongs  to  an  order 
of  craftsmen  very  different  from  that  among 
whose  ranks  the  antiiors  of  the  books  jnat 
noticed  must  be  placed.  His  work,  aa  Car 
at  we  know  it,  thongh  never  exactly  firat- 
rate  in  quality,  and  olten  very  unequal,  is 
always  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  line — a  line 
which,  however  narvow,  is  nowhere  more 
easily  perceptible  than  in  novel- writing.  At 
the  b^inning  of  his  book  we  are  introdnced 
to  two  girls,  Coila  Oardyne  and  £esB  Uar- 
joribanks,  the  niece  and  daughter  of  a 
millionAire  ooalowner  and  ironmfi^«r.  Both 
onlnokily  fix  their  afTeotiona  on  the  same 
person,  Austin  Murray,  son  of  a  neigh- 
bonring  doctor.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  at  first  intended  to  centre  bis 
interest  upon  Coila ;  bnt  he  is  carried  away 
1^  bis  work,  and  transfers  the  position  of 
first  heroine  to  Bess.  The  change  does 
credit  to  his  judgment,  though  its  neceasity 
does  not  peihaps  say  much  for  his  cert&inty 
of  band.  Coi^  is  one  of  those  "gentle 
charactere  who  are  a  very  Castle  Dangerous 
and  Cape  Noti  to  novel-writers.  We 
hardly  know  an  instance  in  which  such  a 
character  has  faeen  made  thoroughly  interest- 
ing. And  the  reaaon  of  the  failure  tie« 
within  most  people's  experience.  Underlying 
this  apparent  "  gentlenoBS  "  there  is  apt  to 
be  found  in  real  life,  if  the  sabject  be  not 
a  mere  doll,  a  moat  unmanageable  and  un- 
lovely  BtnhbomnesB,  and  a  selfishness  quite 
as  graat  in  degree,  if  not  the  same  in  kind 
and  objects,  as  that  of  less  gentle  people. 
Coila  is  not  an  exception  to  her  kind,  real  or 
feigned.  Being  informally  engaged  to  Austin, 
and  finding  that  the  engagement  is  atrongly 
disapppoT^  by  her  uncle,  and  that  it  makes 
Bess  (who  is  an  impulsive  young  lady) 
nearly  frantio,  she  snddenly  writes  a  letter 
to  her  lover,  declaring  that  nothing  will  in- 
dnoe  her  to  marry  him,  a  rtfnaal  in  which 
*she  perHiets,  although  her  uncle  "  comes 
round  "  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and  every 
body  tries  to  make  matters  smooth.  These 
two  lovers  being  left  for  a  time  in  the  well- 
deserved  discomfort  of  their  position  (for 
Austin  is  nearly  as  bad  as  Coila)  the  interest 
shifts  to  Bess  and  a  mysterious  Major  Kil- 
gour.  Tbeirdoingswe  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
discover ;  they  are  worth  his  attention.  The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Gibbon  warms  to  his  work 
is  eharaoteristic  and  cheering.  At  first  the 
Major  is  a  little  awkward,  and  Bess  more 
than  a  little  vulgar.  Bnt  they  soon  settle 
down  into  a  really  artistic  flirtation   with 


couseqnenoes.  Mr.  G-ibbon  has  imagined 
the  extraordinary  flnctoation  of  Bess's  feel- 
ings as  maiden,  wife,  supposed  widow,  and 
wife  again,  with  remarkable  felicity,  and  has 
drawn  them  with  great  skill.  In  Major 
Kilgonr  he  baa  attempted  and  attained  leiss, 
but  here  too  the  result  is  good.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  a  veiy  i»re  thing  when  the 
interest  of  a  novel  decidedly  increases  as  it 
goes  on.  And  this  is  the  cMe  to  a  very 
noticeable  extent  in  What  vUl  the  World 
gay  ?  Geoeoe  Saintsbdrt. 


CITBKBm  UTESAICSE. 
Tht   ElevMnian  imd  BacMc  Myttaita.     A  Dis- 
sertation by  Thoiuw  Taylor ;  edited  with  lotro- 
ducdon  and  Notes  by  Aleiujder   Wilder,  lU.D. 

(Triibner.)  So  much  new  light  has  been  thrown 
hy  recent  investigation s  on  the  secret  cults  of  the 
Greek  world  that  Taylor's  Dissertation  can  have 
little  hut  biographicai  interest  to  recommend  it. 
l)r.  Wilder,  however,  seeniB  unaware  of  this. 
He  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that  Taylor's 
knowledge  on  the  subjest  was  sccumte  and  sufK- 
dently  wide-nuig«d  to  justify  us  in  taking  him 
SB  a  guide  in  these  most  obaoure  investigations. 
There  is  more  than  one  book  of  referenoe  in  tlie 
English  tongue,  sod  twenty  in  German,  which 
should  have  taught  him  otherwise.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  the  editor  fw  bis  careful  repnnt  of  a  scarce, 
and,  in  its  way,  s  learned  book.  Taylor's  writings 
are  vslushle  as  (uctoree  of  a  deep  and  strong  hut 
very  straagely  constituted  mind — one  that  ar- 
rived by  solitary  study  of  the  Greek  neo-Platon- 
ists  at  conclusioQs  suhstantially  the  same  as 
those  of  Schelliog  without  ever  having  read 
a  line  of  German  philoBophv.  His  hooks 
have  become  very  scarce  in  this  country,  for 
they  were  originally  issued  in  very  small  num- 
bers, and  when  they  occur  at  soles  they  are 
bought  up  for  the  American  markst.  We  believe 
no  pubhc  library  in  this  country  has  a  eomplete 
coUectiou.  When  we  Is«t  consulted  the  cata- 
logues, neither  the  British  Museum  nor  the 
Bodleian  possessed  all  his  volumes.  A  series  of 
Taylor's  works  would  occupy  a  considerable  space 
in  any  ordinary  private  library,  as  well  bb  his 
Plato  and  Aristotle  in  fifteen  large  quartos.  He 
puhbshed  upwards  of  forty  other  vidumes,  mostly 
transhUions  of  oeo-Platamat  literature,  which  had 
never  bafbre  been  "  dtMie  "  into  Knyliali  The  mere 
mechanical  labour  of  such  an  amount  of  work 
most  have  been  enormous.  It  was  toil  under- 
taken entirely  as  a  labour  of  lore,  by  one  who 
began  life  as  an  underling  in  the  Sheemess  dock- 
ysrd,  and  whose  highest  official  position  was  that 
of  Becretaiy  to  the  Society  of  AitS. 

Denza  Place.     A  St<^  in  Verse.     By  Violet 
Fane.     (Chapman  and  Hall.)    It  is  difficult  to 
■ay  upon  what  principle  the  authoress  of  Dtnaii 
Jmcs  has  chosen  ^e  arduous  form  of  blank  varae 
for  the  medium  of  a  very  oommonplace  story. 
Far  from  attempting  to   elevate   her   theme    by 
imaginative  treatment,  she  has  relied  mainly  for 
her  effects  upon  an  accumulation  of  prosuc  details 
and  a  close  sdherence  to  the  colloquialism — and 
at  times  even  to  the  argot — of  everydav  life. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  hind  of  rettlity  in 
the  lines  we  are  about  to  quote,  but  it  is  a  redity 
of  which  Poetry  takes  no  cognisance : — 
"  Sorprised  out  of  his  usual  sadden'd  calm, 
He  losmt  this  was  the  wif«  Sir  John  bnd  wed  ; 
Three  years  ago  ho  rend  it  in  the  Timet, 
For,  tenring  once,  to  liglit  the  cigsrstte 
Of  an  Italian  princess,  at  Sienna, 
A  scFsp  of  paper,  as  it  met  the  6ams 
He,  watching  abseallr.  read  on  the  slip 
The  DBm«  of  whal  was  once  his  psrisb  church. 
Then  read  Sir  John's,  and,  guessin;;  he  was  ved. 
Tried  to  read  on,  but  the  devouring  flame 
Had   burnt   up  what  had  once  been   'Constance 
Loieh.' 


He  little  eond.  and  tnniiig  with  e  smile 
He  forthwith  lit  the  ftagisot  ugatetts 
Of  the  Italian  prini;e3s.'' 

This  specimen,  however,  is  outdooe  b;  the  fol. 

lowing  query  touching    the    owoeis  of  [imili 

"  Did  th(j- 
Thsy  or  thnir  tbrlfljosa.  earelesii  baadDaidein, 
Break  all  the  strings,  and  let  them  rail  imj  ' 
like  comDUHi  beads,  under  the  rags  sod  'hvn. 
Being  so  large  and  round  ?  Ah,  had  thtg  hU 
(To  u»t  a  billiard  fhnue)  had  '  tegi  tnaugii ' 
To  roll  a  littla fttrther — Ooam  tome!' 

It  may  be  granted  that  few  other  lines  in  th 
book  reach  &e  ahsoidity  of  litetaliBm  diepisTd 
in  these  extracts ;  but  our  examples  are  not '% 
leas  indications  of  titat  surface  trnth  of  iMiitiit 
-which  is  characteristic  of  the  book.  Beml  Ffat^ 
in  a  word,  is  prose  in  shackles,  and,  thoid 
written  with  eamestneea  and  now  and  theji  w^ 
picturesqueness,  rarely  attains  that  union  of  &ocj 
and  sentiment  which  is  the  lesst  that  can  \, 
demanded  of  a  poet.  Inuuinatiou,  it  is  tne,  nuT  . 
often  be  conveyed  by  vivid  forms  of  wahsm;  W  I 
in  sudi  eases  us  form  illustrates  the  poet's  ides^ 
doss  not  pnpondsrata  over  it  A  poeoi,  tor  ii- 
stance,  may  well  show  how  a  girl,  while  enwli^ 
her  lover,  grows  weary  at  the  sound  of  mu; 
passing  footetapa,  none  of  ,which  gives  the  edir 
she  longs  for.  But  if  with  these  steps  be  mingy 
the  cries  of  itinerant  salesmen  or  the  comic  ilittie 
of  negro  minstrels,  the  sense  of  realitj  eiriiid 
becomes  at  onoe  eccentric,  and  stifies  niotin 
iDstoad  of  exprWMiug  it.  Writers  who  dnl  ■ 
verse  wilih  the  evenb  of  modem  life  sboiU  n- 
member  that  it  is  esski  to  imitate  thi  phs  of 
such  a  work  as  Aurora  Leigh  than  to  «te&  is 
spirit.  The  theory  of  poetry  developed  in  Biti 
Place  is  wholly  unsound ;  but  we  are  out  wilW 
hope  that  when  its  writer  has  freed  herel/Sun 
self-imposed  trammels,  she  may  give  is  l  aat 
snccessful  woric.  In  the  lyrics  scattered  itnngt 
her  narrative  there  are  occaaional  ymf  °I 
teudemeas,  poetic  grace  and  musical  uttaun, 
which  seem  to  wanant  this  expectation. 

Miehaei  Bummelberaer.  Bine  Biopl^idie 
Skiiie  von  Adalbert  Horawiti.  (Beihi,  H75.) 
In  this  little  frrecAum  Dr.  Horawitz  has  Mmm 
to  resBSditate  the  memory  of  a  man  rf  *»■ 
few  Genaan  pbilohigiBtB  know  more  t^  tk 
name,  if  even  they  know  as  much.  HiM, 
Ilummelbergei  has,  nevertheless,  good  clwns  * 
the  gmteful  remembrance  of  his  countrymen;  k 
he  was  one  of  the  must  zealous  and  industw! 

S'oneera  and  cultivators  of  classical  leamiB?  t 
ermany,  and  did  good  service  to  the  ttrij 
Hellenists  by  his  Epttome  Orammatkm  Gnuiv, 
which,  hovntver,  was  not  published  till  sftn  bi 
dMth,  when  it  iamed,  in  1633,  firam  the  iratiie 
presBof  his  friend,  the  learned  BeatusiRhnua 
of  Basle.  Like  this  great  prince  of  pr  nUn  id  , 
publishers,  M.  Hummelberger  was  an  indefslij-  , 
able  editor  and  annotator,  a  man  of  great  letniiif  | 
for  his  age,  adevoted  followerof  Erasmus,  and  tM 
friend  of  Zuinglius,  Pirkheimer,  Oekolsmpw.  ' 
Melanethon,  and  otheie  of  the  Wittenberg  Kiwi 
with  all  of  whom  be  carried  on  a  more  or  lea 
intimate  correapondeoce.  In  the  coarse  oC»w 
ful  ezamioBtion  of  some  of  the  trea«u«s  of  W 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  Dr.  Horawiti'a  ii- 
tention  was  drawn  to  the  very  large  and  interwt- 
ing  collection  of  the  letters  received  snd  wtvtiet 
by  Hummelberger,  from  1608  till  1(527,  the  jasr 
in  which  he  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  fortj. 
These  letters,  which  are  written  in  Latin,  snd  «»- 
sist  of  174  folio  sheets  of  paper,  have  underewf 
various  slight  mutilatione,  but  they  are  on  m 
whole  in  good  condition, and  they  are  meet  tsIusw 
and  interesting  from  the  light  which  thsj  tin* 
on  the  state  of  learning:  at  the  time,  on  the  rel^. 
discussions  of  the  day,  and  the  general  cooditiot  oi 
society  in  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the  sii- 
teenth  century,  to  which  reference  is  fi*]"™^ 
made.  Dr.  Hoiawiti's  intention  of  ampliftinfr  to 
present  short  sketch  of  Hunmtelberger  and  M 
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a  caniwelieiulTe  woA 
mnat,  tharefbre,  be  wQlcomed  irim  gratitude,  and 
csD  scarcely  Ul,  if  carried  out  according  to  hia 
pwwBit  plBQ,  t«  giTe  ua  a  Talnalile  contribution 
to  our  uicnri«i!^  of  the  social  and  intellectoaJ 
teamii^  of  the  gtmt  German  Refonnere. 

7K«  Arehatologjf  of  tht  Qriat  Onae's  Htad. 
Bis  3.  Smith,  Jun.,  Fallow  of  tLa  Bojal  Anshaeo- 
kmcal  and  roatorical  Awodallon  of  Inland. 
aJaodndno:  B.  Woodcock.;)  Viwton  to  Lkn- 
ondno  who  can  alxnit  antiquities  wUl  do  well 
to  buy  (bis  litite  book,  wbiim  gi-vw  an  account 
of  Tudno,  tbe  patroo  saint  of  t3u  town,  and 
desdilMB  bia  cbnn^  and  cndb  upon  the  Head. 
We  opcoed  tbq  book  wi&  some  curioaatT  to 
tee  irfaeUier  the  author  had  anything  to  tell  oa 
■hoiit  the  wonn^  or  dragon,  who  has  given  his 
nama  to  the  cH8.  We  wcra  much  disappointed 
to  find  'Aat  ha  knows  notiiing  of  it,  and  HuggestB 
that  t^  name  "  Onne  "  is  aqoivalent  to  **  anu," 
a  -word  titat  ia  larely  if  e««r  applied  to  a  promon- 
tanr.  This,  nnrt  from  its  inconectness,  is  dioad- 
tdAy  praaic  lor  an  Irish  anticraaiT  writing  abont 
WsW 

Tonaian  is  searchof  mlran  tcmerroansoarcelj 
dobettar  in  thwe  sunny  days  than  tjuewith  them 
the  New  Forttt  Handbook  (Lyndhurst:  J.  G. 
Shorty,  and  make  acqamntance  with  the  beaatiful 
and  mtereating  diatrict  to  which  it  relates. 
noti|^  sadly  shorn  of  ita  original  dimensions, 
tiMM  is  EBongh  of  tbe  Forcet  iidll  left  to  affiird  an 
bfiaita  nrietj  of  htndsaqw,  aad,  in  spits  of  rail- 
ways, th«a  y«t  lingera  ahmit  (to  whole  woodland 
MKEh  Ifaat  is  primitiTe  and  Mcnliar.  To  Eksliflh 
artist*  tho  New  Forest  onf^  to  be  what  Fon- 


Utbcato  has  basn. 

M&.  WnxiAX  Loiraiuir  has  republished  in  a 
separate  form  his  Impreitioni  of  Madeira,  a  paper 
opon  which  wa  commented  when  it  first  appeared 
in  Frruer.  It  gives  in  a  very  succinct  yet  pleasant 
WB^  a  gnat  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  we 
believe  that  that  which  relates  to  the  mountain 
m^ea  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.'  The  explo- 
ration of  tlieae  gave  Mr.  Longman  some  congenial 
occnpation,  and  man  in  healu  who  are  compelled 
to  visit  the  island  will  thsnk  ^i™  for  suggesting 
an  escape  from  the  monotony  which  distinguishes 
lib  in  Uadfiiia.  Editob. 


irOTES  AND  NETflS. 
Fbofhsus  Edwabs  Oaiks,  of  Qlawow  TTni- 
verBity,  has  in  ^paradon  a  work  on  Th»  PhUo- 
mfk^  if  Kant  Sxpiaiaed  and  Examintd.  It  ^rill 
iaduds  an  historical  introduction,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Sir.  Haclehose. 

Mb.  Bobsi  Baowx,  of  Undarwood  Fatk, 
PmmIbj,  ia  Mporij^  a  Sittpry  of  Urn  FtAleu 
Orammar  Seiiat  front  its  foandldw  in  1S76, 
and  at  the  other  acboda  of  Paid^.  Bsaide  a 
BiDHta  daaei^tion  of  tlw  andowmaiiti  gnnted  by 
King  Jamas  vX  for  the  aiqi^oH  of  the  QMmuar 
ScbMl,  an  aceoont  will  be  i^ven  of  many  euriooB 
JBciitonla  and  topica  relatiiig  to  the  ancient  history 
of  tha  tows.  Tha  book^nU  b«  puUiahed  by  Mr. 
Qardaar,  of  Paialey. 

tbe  matsrialb  ia  which  are  baing  cdlectad  from 
original  aoaic«a,  is  in  nrogiaw  imder  the  band  of 
ib.  p.  A.  1Ue,tlieLifanrianof  thatTnlTRntyof 
LeydtM.iritantOMeea  to  fidkm  it  up  with  a  Butwy 
of  tit  NMttimdtn  in  the  same  parts  of  tJM  globe. 

We  havB  received  from  tbe  Oxford  University 
Prew  a  copy  of  the  Emalleat  ffible  ever  produced. 
It  ia  printed  on  a  rough  unbleached  India  paper, 
of  extreme  dinneee  and  opacity ;  ia  4^  inches  high 
by  3}  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  m  thickneee ; 
wwglia,  bound  in  limp  Uorocco  leather,  lesa  than 
three  and  a-half  ounces,  and  can  he  sent  throu^ 
the  pott  for  a  penny. 

Diur  Qovoumm'b  new  woiic,  which  la  now  in 


the  press,  Is  a  collection  of  "  sarmonettaa  '  on  the 
life  of  Uie  Pro^et  SamueL  It  will  be  pub- 
lished hylfesBrsrnivingtonB  under  the  title  at  The 
CfiHd  Samuel. 

Tax  Council  of  the  Grampian  Olub  have  now 
in  the  press  a  work  on  The  Priory  of  JBeauiy,  by 
Mr.  J.  Chisholm-Batten,  and  The  Eoi/nl  Letttrt 
and  Ptocfdingt  of  the  Privy  Council,  during  the 
Seertiaryh^  wf™  Earl  of  Stirling,  fi-om  1626  to 
1636,  presMved  in  three  MS.  volumes  in  the  Ad- 
vooatee'   Iiibrai;^   and   General   Register    House. 
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Anoira  oAbt  new  sdool  books,  Mmrb.  Kviog- 
toH  will  AartlT  issoe  Books  I.  and  IL  of  Tacitus, 
with  notee  by  ue  Rav.  W.  H.  Suneox,  imd  Books 
m.  and  IV.  of  lliitcydides,  with  notee  by  Hr.  G. 
A,  eineox,  both  of  which  will  form  volumes  of 
tbe  fUMM  Omieormmi  and  tbe  fiist  volume  of 
Ae  Rev.  J.  FMuick  Bright>  History  of  Eng- 
land tot  public  schools,  entitled  Jtfiwfwewrf  Mon- 
arch]/, extending  from  the  depaHure  of  the 
Romans  to  the  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Richard  III., 
in  146S.  Tbe  volume  will  contiun  numerous  mape, 
which  win  render  tbe  use  of  a  separate  atlas  nn- 
DsossMry,  amd  (be  text  will  be  further  iltustiated 
by  the  inlioduction  of  geoealogictU  taUes  of  all 
the  great  Honeee  during  the  reigns  of  the  Edwards, 
and  the  wan  of  tbe  Rosea.  The  second  voIuuib, 
which  will  treat  of  "  Personal  Mornirchy,"  will  be 
isfned  in  December,  end  the  third  end  conclodlng 
volume,  "  OonslitDlional  Monarchy,"  is  now  in 
piepHiMJon.  The  new  rolame  of  Hr.  Oscar 
Browning's  series  of  "  Historical  Handbooks,' 
Modern  EngU^  Lam,  by  Sir  Roland  Knyvet 
Wilson,  Bart.,  is  also  just  ready,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  ftw  days. 

Tax  Rev.  I).  Silvan  Evans,  late  editor  of  the 
Areiaeolefia  Canbraiui)!,  haa  been  awoiated  to 
the  ProfeaaoiBhip  of  Celtic  Literature  in  tha  Uni- 
versity College  of  Wales. 

Messrs.  RivnroToira  have  in  preparation  fo^ 
issue  daring  tbe  autumn  season  the  Life  of  the  late 
JBilhop  Orojf,  Metropcditan  of  Africa,  in  two  vols. 
Sto  ;  the  aeoond  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  W. 
£.  Soudamore's  NotOia  Suehanttica ;   a  work  on 


Text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  for  school  use,  ^tj  the 
Rev,  Arthur  Carr,  of  Wallingtou  College, 

Ws  are  glad  to  hear  that  Profbasor  Leo,  of 
Beriin,  is  engaged  on  a  new  Variorum  edition  of 
Shakspere.  He  has  a  stsfT  of  young  helpers 
under  him  in  Germany;  but  there  ore  many 
English  notee  which  must  escape  their  notice. 
Any  contributors  willing  to  help  in  the  imder- 
talong  should  communicate  with  Professor  Leo  in 
Berlin.  The  work  has  already  made  some  pro- 
gress, the  Profeesor  having  been  engaged  on  it  for 
several  yean,  though  it  b  only  within  the  last  two 
yean  tliat  he  haa  sought  other  help. 

Wb  have  authtaily  for  stating  that  Mr.  EeUy, 
iriiose  name  is  so  widely  known  in  oonnazion 
with  variott*  IHiectories,  has  beoome  the  pro- 
prietor of  The  Vfpet  Tm  ThoHmmd,  but  he  has 
retained  the  services,  aa  editor,  of  the  compiler 
and  original  editor,  Mr.  Adam  Biaset  Thorn, 
whose  nama  ia  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work 
will  continue  to  maintoin  the  high  pomtion  which 
it  has  already  taken  as  one  of  our  most  ooa- 
prehenVTe  and  handy  books  of  reference, 

Mr.  TtAOLssoes  wilt  publish  shortly  a  work  by 
Principal  Cmrd  on  the  Philoeoohy  of  SeUgion-, 
and  a  work  by  Professor  Nicbol  on  the  Engliek 
Latgytage  and  Literature. 

Amoko  other  worits  in  preparation  by  the  same 
publisher  we  may  mention — a  new  \'olume  of  Mis- 
celhweous  Poems  hy  the  author  of  Olriff  Orange ; 
Our  Lorde  Three  Saimnm  from  the  Dead,  by  the 
Rav.  Hugh  Maomillan ;  Enmmi  Edncatiomit*  and 
(Ash-  FonMW  Sfttmu  if  EdMixdian,  by  Mr,  Leitch, 
Rector  of  tiu  Normal  Sdiool,  Glasgow ;  a  weak 


on  the  History  of  the  Clyde,  b^  Mr.  Jmnes  Does, 
Engineer  of  uie  Clyde  Navigatton !  and  a  volume 
of  poems  by  a  new  poet,  Hwbert  Martyoe, 

Tkb  next  session  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society 
will  probably  he  opened  on  October  8,  by  Mr. 
James  Spedding's  "Notes  on  Mr.  Daniel's  Tlieory 
of  the  Relation  between  tie  First  and  Second 
Quartos  of  Homeo  and  Juliet'  This  will  be 
followed,  at  the  second  meeting,  on  November  12, 
hj  Mr.  Richard  ffimpeon's  paper  on  "  The  Three 
flomWi."  Mr.  Grosart  haa  put  off  hid  poniised 
p^wr  on  "  Shakspere's  Sonnata  "  till  he  can  finish 
his  studiea  of  the  other  sonnet  literature  of  Britain, 

A  THiss  edition  of  Mr.  Wright?*  woiWmewn 
wotk  <m  The  CeU,  the  Baman,  <md  (k  8«xm 
(TYubner  ft  Oo.)  has  lost  been  inoed.  Mr. 
Wright  haa  not  only  reviaad  the  text  1bTCu|4n»t, 
but  has  made  many  additions,  cbiefiy  aiising  ont 
of  diseormies  mads  since  the  appearance  of  the 
farmer  edHion,  and  among  these  additions  tM«  a 
oonaideraUe  number  of  new  iHnatnttive  sngiMiwgB, 

Thb  Astronomical  Congress,  which  met  lo- 
osotly  at  Leyden,  will  hold  Ua  nest  year's  meeting 
atStockhohn. 

Jbra  has  been  Brfectod  by  *e  German  Antitao- 
pological  Society  for  its  next  plan  of  muutiug. 
Fro&BSor  Zittel  nas  been  elected  president  fat  the 
next  year. 

PBOTBsaoB  W.  D.  Whiisby  has  passed  a  few 
dayt  in  London  this  week,  on  hii  return  from  the 
Continent.  He  sule  to-day  (Saturday)  from 
Liverpool,  and  will  leaoh  Yale  only  just  m  time 
to  bewin  his  lectures  there.  All  his  arrangemeDtH 
withProfesaor  Both  for  their  new  edition  of  the 
Atiaaarveda  are  cam^t«.  They  have  a  mass  of 
moat  valuable  fresh  material  for  it,  and  hope  soon 
to  be  in  posaession  of  a  MS.  iar  older  than  Uio 
best  of  those  yet  in  th^  hands,  much  superior  as 
that  ia  to  any  before  known. 

Tbb  vetoMU  Pott  ia  now  engaged  on  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  William  von  HnmboMt, 
tbe  founder  of  the  sdanoa  of  phiklogy. 

Mh.  Ai,zXiin)ER  jr.  Ellib  has  nearly  flnidied 
hia  book  for  the  Tonic  SoKaists  oo  Pronunciation 
biBin^ng, 

Ms.  HnnsT  Ckomib,  who  has  jnet  completAd 
hia  £m(  e^  C3mteei'$  Skymei  m  the  Qmterbmry 
Talet,  fat  the  Ohawsar  Societv,  has  ooaeented,  at 
Mr,  Fumivall's  raqaeat,  to  oompils  aa  index— for 
tbe  same  Society— of  ^  the  names  of  people  and 
[daMe  menliDned,  and  all  tbe  subjeats  treated  and 
alludad  to,  in  the  OmUirhiay  Ttdtu 

CHATTcxRiAirs  may  be  glad  to  see  a  freeh  entiy 
relating  to  Richard  Chaucer,  the  vintner,  ftther  of 
the  poet,  though  it  is  only  that  of  a  debt  of  4201, 
owed  and  paid  to  him.  A  reference  in  Mr.  Black's 
Index  to  oia  CataloBue  of  the  Ashmole  M^.  in 
tiie  BoiUeian,  enabled  Mr,  Fumivall  to  aak  for  tbe 
copy  of  the  entry,  which  Mr,  Walfbrd  D,  Selby  of 
tbe  Public  Record  Office  has  been  good  enougnto 
make.  The  entry  is  crossed  out,  aa  tiiat  of  a  paid 
debt, 
"  [9  Fab.  134S/a] 

"Walt^rtu  de  Ohiritoo',  Bi«r- 
Pro  Biconfo  Chancier  cator  at  dnis  Londonw,  te- 
de  Ltmdon*.  cngneteit  ee  debcre   Simnfo 

G&ueier,  etui  A  Tieetsrio 
LoDdonttiquadrtDgentJuiFtvigiritilibTBa/viideadntei, 
dialuDsC)  in  prima  ■^ttimauBqandragenDM  preitmi 
future,  dncentaa  <t  viginti  libns,  <t  ia  OeUbia  ^'J 
Paiche  pnixuni  sequnfu  dncentu  libias.  St  n\a 
Uatrit,  caacedit  qiwd  proJicia  pecuoia  lauetur  de 
terns  a,  c&talliB  sais  in  einitHte  Londonie  rt  alibi, 
Teetl  SegevpaA'TletUaonaaeritim  ix,  die  Fehruorii, 

"  [.  Solnit,  A  qmetuB  est,  aiwif  idsm  IticanAia  re- 


Thb  centenan  of  Michel  Ancrelo  has  revived 
theinterest  of  the  Italians  in  all  concerning  the 
great  artiat.  The  examination  of  tbe  ju<bcial 
archives  of  Rome  haa  revealed  the  existence  of  the 
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oiEeial  iaraoiarj  of  hit  efFecta,  nude  ftftar  hii 
^mUl  iDtenetiuff  kIbo  is  the  dUcoverj,  or  Tsther 
the  decipbeTiiig,  of  ui  onpablUhad  wmiet,  written 
by  him  ftt  the  bock  of  an  ori^jinal  dmwinfrwhich 
forms  part  of  the  eoUection  of  Sir  Thomsa 
Lawrence,  purchased  by  the  Univertity  of  Oxford, 
The  drawing  repiesenta  a  study  of  hoTsee  and  the 
aketdi  of  a  battle ;  at  the  back  ve  ioscribed  tire 
Bonnets  and  madrigals,  four  of  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  last  edition  of  Michel  Angelo's 
works.  The  finh  is  a  sonnet  which,  nntil  now, 
has  baffled  every  attempt  to  dedpber  it.  Sifnior  di 
Tivoli  has  in  the  last  number  of  t£a  Itivi»ia£uropea 
giTen  an  intelligible  reading  of  the  original,  with 
the  corrections  of  the  author.  The  sonnet  is  not 
one  of  the  beat  of  Michel  Angelo's  composition ; 
therefore  he  probably  soppreesed  it  in  his  works. 
After  the  example  of  Petrarch,  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  polishing  and  repolishing  bis  poems. 
He  did  the  same  with  his  artistic  compositioni, 
and  when  one  of  them  apoeored  to  him  to  have  a 
defect,  be  mercileesly  broke  the  marble  with  tus 
chisel. 

M.  EnofeRE  Httchib,  of  Le  Mans,  baa  just 
puWshed  a  poet-octavo  volume  of  634  pages,  tat 
71.  6d.,  of  great  interest  to  students  of  tbe  Arthur 
Legends.  He  gives  in  it— (1),  the  two  oldest 
texts  of  the  prose  romance  of  tbe  Petit  Saint 
Oraal—trcao.  the  MS.  Oangfi  4,  No.  748  in  the 
National  librarr,  ^nd  the  MS.  of  Ambroise 
Pirmin-Didot,  both  of  tbe  thirteenth  century — 
thoogh  the  texts  ore  nnfortunately  printed  one 
after  the  other  (pp.  200-276,  278-333),  instead 
of  on  oppoute  pages ;  (2),  the  thirteanth  century 
prose  text  of  Ferceml  or  the  Quat  of  the  Saint 
Oraal,  pp.  415-60fi.  Those  short  prose  texts  give 
the  Le^ands  in  their  earliest  forms,  before  their 
enlargement  into  the  Ortmd  Saint  Oraal,  and  are 
now  printed  for  tbe  first  time.  The  rest  of  the 
-volnma  is  taken  up  vrith  accounts  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hutb's  MS.  of  tbe  Petit  Saint  Oraal  and  Maim, 
■Other  MSS.  of  the  KomaooeB,  tbe  editor's  eeeavs  on 
the  origin  of  the  Petit  Saint  Oraal,  ondprooftbat 
Kobert  de  Barron  was  its  author.  M.  Hucber  has 
sent  copies  to  Triibner's,  and  Arthurians  should 
secure  tnem  at  once. 

Mk.  Thomm  D.  Kins,  the  bon.  secretory  of  tbe 
Montreal  Branch  of  tbe  New  Shokapere  Society, 
finding  that  man^  of  his  fellow-Canadians  think 
there  "  IB  somethmg  in  "  Judge  Holmes's  theory 
that  Bacon  wrote  Shakspere's  plays,  has  issued  a 
little  post-octavo  rolume,  enlitled  Sacon  vertut 
Mak^are;  a  Flea  far  the  Drfeadattt  (Montreal, 
and  Rouse's  Point,  N.Y. :  t*vell  Printing  and 
Publishing  Oompany,  1876),  which  will,  we  trust, 
i»)nvince  toe  too  credulous  Canadians  that  there 
Is  notbtog  in  Judge  Ilolmea'a  book  but  an  elabo- 
rate practical  joke  of  the  same  kind  as  an  essay  to 
prove  that  Pnnce  Rupert  wrote  MiUon  would  be, 
or  that  Cobbett  or  'Tom  Paine  wrote  Burke,  or, 
"magnia  componere  parva,"  that  Lord  Derby 
wrote  Mr.  Diaraeli'a  wondrous  tale  of  Atroy. 
Entire  inability  to  conceive  the  nature  and  mental 
qualities  of  either  man  or  his  writings  is  the  onlv 
state  in  which  the  acceptance  of  Judge  Holmeas 
theory  is  possible.  Iluit  such  inability  exists, 
arising  from  natural  unsusceptibUity  or  ignorance 
of  Bacon's  snd  Shakspere's  works,  is  true  in  cer- 
ttun  cases.  But  most  buyers  of  Judge  Holmes's 
book  get  it  as  an  oddity,  as  they  do  Mercade  on 
Jfatnirl,  to  register  how  far  perverse  ingenuity  in 
matters  Shak^erian  con  be  carried. 

Wb  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  wview- 
ing  at  length  Professor  Whitney's  new  work,  on 
The  Life  and  Growth  of  La:agaage.  But  mean- 
while a  few  remarks  on  some  points  which  seem 
to  show  a  modification  in  the  author's  former 
Opinions  may  be  of  interest 

Morpholc^ical  similarity  is  now  admitted  by 
him  asasatis&otory  proof  of  relationship.  When 
neoldng  of  scHDe  of  the  Ajnerican  languages 
(p.  26G)  Proftoaor  Whitney  says:— "The  case 
«eems  to  be  dearly  one  where  the  style  of  atruc- 
iure  of  a  language  is  more  permanent  than  tbe 


material    constituliitf   of  itself    a   satiBlactory 
proof  of  relationship. 

The  transition  of  isolating  into  agglutinative, 
and  of  agiclutinative  into  inflectional  languages, 
is  accepted.  "  The  three  d^reee,"  we  read 
(p.  277)  "  lie  in  a  certain  line  of  progrees,  but,  as 
in  all  Hnch  cases,  pass  into  one  another."  Morpho- 
logical classification,  however,  is  here  declared  to 
be  unsafe,  or  at  least  no  better  than  making  the 
character  of  tbe  hair  or  the  colour  of  the  skin  a 
basis  of  elaaaificstion. 

Animals  are  now  admitted  to  potseea  no  lan- 
guage in  the  proper  sense  of  tbe  word.  Thus  we 
read  p.  3: — "But  theee  [the  dc^'a  bark,  the  ben's 
cluckj  are  not  only  greatly  infenor  in  their  degree 
to  human  language;  they  axe  also  so  radically 
diveise  in  kind  from  it  that  the  same  name  cannot 
justly  be  applied  to  both.  Language  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  and  conspicuous  as  weU  as  fundamen- 
tally characteristic  of  the  facultiea  of  man."  What 
will  Mr.  Darwin,  jun.,  say  to  this  ?  See,  however, 
pp.  281  and  305. 

It  is  no  longer  denied  that  methods  of 
framing  words  may  fall  into  disuse,  if  they  are  no 
longer  wanted.  I'nus,  in  answer  to  the  question 
why  we  no  longer  Jiave  the  faculty  of  farming 
words  by  onomatopoeia,  Professor  Whitney  writes, 
p.  29S: — "The  office  of  onomatopoeia  was  tbe 
provision,  by  the  easiest  att&inable  method,  of  tbe 
means  of  mutual  intelligence ;  in  proportion,  then, 
as  it  became  easier  to  make  tbe  same  provision  by 
another  method,  the  primitive  method  went  into 
comparative  disuse,  asit  baa  ever  eince  continued, 
thongb  never  absolutely  unused." 

The  author's  defence  of  roots  as  the  germa  of 
speech  (p.  208)  will  be  read  with  interest  at  the 
present  moment ;  equally  so  bis  admission  of  tbe 
possibility  of  a  common  origin  of  all  languages 
(p.  270),  and  his  ranging  himself  on  the  side  of 
those  wbo  maintain  that  the  classification  of  lan- 
guages and  the  claseification  of  races  have  nothing 
■- (P-  271)- 


HOTBS  or  TBAVJII. 
By  the  return  of  H.M.S.  Valorout,  which 
reached  Plymouth  on  tbe  3&th  ult.,  we  have 
tidings  of  the  Arctic  Expedition  up  to  July  27 
last.  On  that  dav  the  Alert  and  the  Ditcoixry 
were  seen  steaming  down  tbe  Waigut  (as  the 
stiaigbt  between  Disco  Island  and  the  mainland 
of  Greenland  is  called)  on  their  northward  journey. 
The  journey  out  had  been  a  very  rougb.  one,  a 
cyclone  having  been  experienced  on  June  13,  and 
a  heavy  gale  on  June  2U,  which  liad  rendered  use- 
less a  whale-boat  in  each  vessel,  beside  cau^g 
other  damage.  Disco  Island  was  reached  by  the 
Alert  and  DUcavny  on  July  0  (the  Valoroiu  having 
preceded  them  by  two  days).  The  locality  ofTera 
advantages  for  studying  tbe  geology,  glacial  phe- 
nomena, the  efi'ecta  of  frost  and  ice  upon  the  rocks, 
tbe  influence  of  the  summer  rirers  uid  especially 
tbe  formation  and  "  babita "  of  icebe^  (to  all  of 
these  points  careful  attention  was  given).  About 
two-thirds  of  tbe  known  /lora  of  Greenland  were 
BucceeafiillY  collected,  es  well  as  specimens  of  the 
fatina,  which  here  present  a  combination  of  Arotic 
and  sub- Arctic  forms.  Magnetic  observations 
were  taken  and  a  survey  of  Godhavn  was  made. 
The  ships,  as  mentioned  above,  parted  company 
with  the  Valorotu  on  Saturdav,  July  17,  and  ex- 
pected to  beat  Upemivik  on  toe  21st.  It  appears 
that  last  winter  was  very  much  colder  in  South 
Greenland  than  in  North,  where  it  was  ex- 
ceptionally mild  until  the  spring,  when  there 
was  a  check  and  it  turned  cold.  It  is  argued 
that  there  will  thus  be  a  bvourable  opportunity 


little  further  north,  while  the  Alert  will  push 
on  to  84°  if  poasible.  If  tbe  northern  coast  of 
OrinneU  Land  aboold  prove  to  trend  westward, 
with  no  land  in  sight  to  the  northward,  Captain 
Naree  will  winter  close  in-shore  and  endeavour  to 

Eosh  northward  is  the  followinf^  summer.    Should, 
owever,  oontinuous  knd  be  in  sight,  the  Aiert 


will  be  taken  this  summer  to  as  high  a  latitnds 
as  possible.  Tbe  sledging  work  is  of  great  im- 
portance, beiiUj  aa  it  is,  the  mainstay  oE  Arctic 
exploration.  The  coast  of  Greenland  will  be 
carefully  examined,  and  communication  kept  up 
between  tbe  two  vessels  fay  ita  means.  A  teUef- 
ship  will  be  despatched  in  1877,  but  there  is  good 
ground  for  expecting  that  tbe  two  Teeaels  wiU  eont- 

Slete  their  misrfon  without  acddent  and  retun 
ome  in  the  autumn  either  of  1876  or  1877. 
Tes  Paris  Gewraphical  Society  have  publuhed 
in  their  bulletin  for  June  a  new  map  by  tbe  Ahhi 
Petitot,  a  French  mis^ooary,  of  the  counlzy  ahost 
tbe  course  of  the  Lower  Mackenzie  River  in  Arctic 
North  America.  Our  previous  knowledge  of  thii 
re^n  is  derived  mainly  from  the  expeditions  of 
Franklin  (1820  and  182fi),  Back  (iftsS),  Seaw 
and  Simpson  (1336),  and  the  Fronldin  search  ex- 
peditions under  Richardson,  Eae  and  others. 
Father  Petitot  bos  spent  no  less  than  eleven  yesn 
in  this  dreary  and  trying  country,  prosecuting  hia 
mia^onary  laboura  among  the  Indians  and  :^ni- 
maux,  and  journeying  to  and  fro  in  varioua  direc- 
tions. The  result  is  shown  on  his  map  in  a  perfect 
network  of  routes,  which  (being  himself  unpro- 
vided with  a  sufficiency  of  instruments)  he  has  com- 
bined with  the  points  astronomically  determined 
by  Franklin.  M.  Petitot's  explorations  will  fom 
an  important  contribution  to  Arctic  Geography. 

Those  interested  in  tbe  scheme  of  admitting 
the  Atlantic  into  the  depresnon  of  £1  Juf  lo  tlu 
north-west  of  Timbuktu  should  read  a  abort 
article  by  Dr.  Rohlfs  in  the  last  number  of  Petsr- 
mann'B  Geographitche  Mittheilungen.  Dr.  BohJ&it 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  North-west  Africa, 
and  in  ISOl  he  travelled  in  Morocco  and  astae- 

Siiently  visited  the  oases  of  Drsa  and  Tafilst  to 
le  north  of  El  Juf.  As  it  appears  from  hii  it- 
marks  that  no  Earopaaa  has  ever  explored  tbi)  do- 
e'eaaion,  which  is '""  -'  —  -•- 
r.  Rohlfs  r    ^ 

about  the  region  i „ —    — 

the  promoters  of  tbe  scheme,  particularly  u  the 
chief  promoter,  Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie,  is  itittd 
never  to  have  been  in  Africa  at  all.  In  pruBU 
the  Doctor  aaye  that  tbe  really  productive  parts  of 
Northern  Africa  bemn  as  for  south  as  17*lstitude, 
and  that  this  is  260  miles,  aa  tbe  crow  flies,  frooi 
the  nearest  point  of  El  Juf.  The  river  Belts, 
said  to  dischai^  itself  into  the  Atlantic  opposite 
tbe  Canary  Is^ds,  ia  supposed  to  offer  the  best 
site  for  the  canal  wbicE  would  connect  El 
Juf  with  the  sea;  but  Dr.  Rohlfs  tenisrb 
that  a  river,  the  course  of  which  as  one 
travels  inland  must  necessarily  increase  in  height 
above  the  sea,  does  not  prima  facie  appear  to  bo 
tbe  most  suitable  place  for  the  excavation  ofs 
canal.  Mr.  Skertchly,  who,  in  a  paper  written  in 
the  Geoffrr^ical  Mapaxine  for  May  last,  lent  ni> 
support  to  the  scheme,  has  alluded  to  the  enanDoni 
mineral  and  vegetable  wealth  of  Twat  and  IWSlet ; 
but  Dr.  Rohlfs  says  he  haa  never  heard  of  any 
geolwical  researchee  having  been  made  tbera,tDit 
tbe  chief  formations  are  cbalk  and  aandstons,  sod 
tbe  oidv  product  suitable  for  export  is  dal* 
While  tlie  Doctor  is  diatinctiv  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Mackeniie's  project  is  base^  on  wrong  and  in- 
sufficient data,  he  still  rejoices  at  the  prospert  m 
an  exploring  expedition,  which,  he  says,  wiU 
easily  find  much  useful  work  to  do  in  the  wiy  at 
geographical  discovery. 

The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter 
firan  an  officer  on  the  line  of  the  Indo-Europesn 
Telegraph  may  be  interwting  as  further  ihowinf 
the  wide  extent  of  the  unusual  runs  that  have 
prevailed  during  the  present  summer.  The  W""^ 
described  is  on  the  east  (by  north)  shores  of  t» 
Bbtck  Sea,  Sotacha  lying  to  the  north  of  Suchum 
Koleh.  Here  the  effects  of  Rusaian  conquest  i>n 
too  evident: —  ..  ,.,, 

••  BtmniM,  Dur  aoUiiia :  Ami.  ".  ""■ 

"Here  I  am  stuck  in  ths  woods  on  the  sboM  "^ 
tweea  Sotscha  and  Adlsr,  a  very  unhealthy  plscji  ^ 
g«t  ferar  every  third  day  at  4  p.m.  ai  regular  si  «l,*«- 
woA.     Wa  bare  to  get  ■rerything  to  eat  fco"  «"" 


9  Jiuropaan  ass  ever  expionu  uiu  u°- 
i^  is  known  simply  from  nativereport, 
oar  fbirly  claim  to  know  as  much 
jgion   under    discuawon    as   any  o( 
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Sotacha  or  Adlsc,  u  in  the  vhole  dutaaee  of  tirantj- 
ttgbt  rereta  thrre  ia  not  h  honae  or  e,  human  being  to 
ba  Been.  Hne  nied  to  ba  thicklT  popnlnted  bj 
Cirauaisaa,  and  their  gnrdeu  and  nllagei  remain  to 
diiadnj,  bntthaRnariftnatnmadthamalloiit,  Hndoov 
tfaara is nooiM.  IteoDlyinhabilBiitaoftbafonMiand 
mtraDtmna  are  jadala,  wolraa,  benra,  aod  a  aott  of 
leopud,  vild  eata,  sad  boata  of  vild  boara ;  »o  tiiat  it 
ia  dangKona  to  go  about  in  tha  wooda  here  ttlona 
without  a  lifle.  It  iaftwildenaeaof  »iik*agat&tion, 
.  .  .  The  month  of  Augnat  i>  one  of  tbe  voret  in 
this  part  of  tlie  voild,  a*  it  ia  «a  rvj  hot  in  the  day- 
time, and  at  night  ao  cool,  and  hxa  ii  audi  •  vtrj 
heavy  dew  trurr  morntng  that  ODO  imaeenatomed  to  l 
it  ironld  think  it  had  been  raining.  .  .  .  Within 
this  l&st  month  ve  hare  had  moat  tremendooa  rains ; 
such  weatliBr  has  been  nntnown  for  yery  manj  jeatB, 
All  rifera  and  brooks  hare  bean  enormonsly  high,  ao 
that  many  days  we  were  locked  np  here  betireen  two 
rivera  qnite  faat,  and  could  get  neither  one  way 
DOT  the  other.  As  it  ia,  ^e  whtrie  rood  now  ii  eotirelj 
apoilt.  ao  that  it  ia  much  heari^  than  formerly  to  get 
along  the  shore.  It  ia  really  aatoniahing  to  aee  the 
monntainB  of  huge  raeka  which  wen  brought  down  to 
tbe  shore  lost  Friday  wrek  by  what  are  naoally 
miserable  little  streams,  or  else  quite  dry.  The 
rirers  are  alt  vaahed  out  at  the  mouth  to  Huch  an 
extent  that  I  have  already  had  to  awim  through  them 
on  boTHback  aeTeral  limea,  nnd  unless  a  heavy  aea 
comrs  on  and  aanda  them  up  again,  they  will  remain 
in  this  deep  state  till  winter,  making  it  rary  difficult 
to  gtt  along.  The  tima-honoured  >  oldest  inbabitaat' 
eaniKit  remember  eaeli  a  rain.  One  can  see  that  it 
is  TCTY  seldom,  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  land 
and'nnr  banks  which  tiare  been  washed  away,  Qta 
line  was  down  for  two  days,  and  no  one  coold  get  at 
it  to  do  any  repairs.  \  hill  aide  came  sailing  down 
with  tnes  and  farushwoad,  aod  took  away  onr  wb<de 
lias  tor  abont  ^  Tent," 

Wk  regret  to  learn  that  private  infonnatioD  has 
been  reeeiTed  by  the  friends  of  Oaptain  von 
Homeycn*,  annoiiacing  that,  In  coiuequence  of 
loni^-continued  fever  and  rheumatism,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  fiirther  ides  of  continuing 
(lia  explor&ti<MiB.  "nte  last  hope  of  the  Oerman 
AtricaD  £xpeditioii  ii  thus  MBtrnjed,  and  the 
whole  acheme  of  colonisation  on  the  Loanda 
coaata  will  have  to  be  given  up,  OaptHin  Ton 
Homejet,  wboee  letten  are  dated  March  3fi,  from 
Funeo  Andongo,  about  300  miles  inland,  writes 
that  be  had  taken  every  precaution  to  secure  tbe 
object  of  tbe  expedition,  and  had  advanced  with  a 
well-proviBioned  caravan,  composed  of  164  indi~ 
viduale,  including  tbe  military  leader,  Major 
Marquee,  Dr.  Pogg^i  ^nd  tbe  naturalist,  M.  Loyaus. 
"When  about  Mf-wsy  they  had  stopped  to  viait 
Eii^  Dnmba  Pepe,  a  prince  who  baa  received  bia 
education  in  Loanda,  and  wm  more  civUised  than 
the  majority  of  hie  black  brethren.  Here  tbe 
Eoropesna  were  witnesaes  of  a  remarkable  Court 
coamonial,  ia  which  the  Premier  of  tbe  Ministry, 
which  consiated  of  thirteen  di^ituiee,  wfonned 
dancea  in  the  preeence  of  the  King  and  nis  white 
gnesta,  which  were  tendered  the  more  absurd  bj 
the  fiut  that  the  great  man's  servant,  standing 
behind  bim,  imitated  every  movement  of  his 
master'a  body,  in  unison  with  the  clanging 
noiae  of  the  mnaiciana.  When  the  Minist^iu 
pot  ds  deiLx  was  eonetnded,  the  King  com- 
plained to  bia  viaitots  of  the  ravagM  which  the 
■mallpox  had  made  among  his  sn^ects,  and  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  try  vaccination,  provided 
tbe  prejudices  of  the  people  could  be  overcome. 
It  tt&nepired  in  the  course  of  the  interview  that 
the  recent  death,  b^  tbia  scourge,  of  tbe  last  Prime 
Minister  was  universally  ascribed  to  the  evil 
influences  of  the  German  expedition,  and  to  re- 
more  tbese  unfavourable  impressions  Major  von 
Homeyer  presented  the  entire  Miniatn  with 
twentj-five  bottles  of  brandj,  which  had  the 
highly  ntisbctorj  result  of  securing  for  the  donor 
tbe  loan  of  one  of  the  royal  riding-oxen,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  exceptional  condescen- 
tion  mi  fkrour.  According  to  the  most  recent 
reports,  dat«d  June  8,  Major  von  Homever  had 
found  that  he  must  return  with  all  poaailHe  baste 
to  Europe^  as  there  remained  no  hope  of  bis 
tegaining  suffioent  strength  in  the  country  to 


prosecute  bis  original  schemes  of  exploration.  In 
the  meanwhile  his  companions.  Dr.  P<%ge,  of 
Mecklenburg,  Lieutenant  Lux,  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and  M  Loyauz,  intend  to  continue  their 
journey  to  the  mythical  lauds  of  the  Matiambo, 
and  were  to  join  the  caravan  of  an  elephant-tuak 
trader,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  trustworthy  man, 
acquainted  with  the  districts  which  they  wished 


(IL  Sutory,  ^.) 

Oothi :  Angiut  11, 1S7B. 

The  excellent  compilation,  "State  History  of 
Modem  Times  "  (Leipzig ;  Hirzel),  is  enlarged  by 
a  volume  rich  in  contenta  and  deserving  of  notice, 
the  second  section  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Sittory  of  Euttia,  by  Th.  von  Bemhardi.  The 
first  part  contains  the  history  of  the  Vienna  Oon- 
gtesa  from  Russian  sources,  especially  from  the 
papers  and  colleetioQS  of  Count  Toll  The  per- 
sonal relations  of  tbe  anther  have  put  him  in jwe- 
sesaion  of  peeuliarlv  valuable  authorities.  He  is 
the  son  of  Bemhardi,  the  director  of  a  gymnasium 
at  Berlinj  author  of  the  Bambooeiaden,  who  be- 
longed to  the  circle  of  the  Romanticista,  and 
muried  a  sbter  of  Tieck.  This  lady  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  married  a  Herr  von  Knorr- 
ing,  from  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces,  in  whose 
house  Herr  von  Bemhardi  was  brought  up,  and 
then  married  a  relation  of  Oount  Tol^  one 
of  the  most  cultivated  and  distinguished  of 
Buasian  officers,  who  hod,  while  on  the  staff, 
played  an  imptnlant  part  in  the  War  of  Free- 
13  to  leifi ;  and  who,  on  the  occa- 


dom  from  1813 


not,  however,  in  favour  under  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  as  his  decided  dispoeition  was  scarcely 
compatible  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  He  therefore 
lived  in  retirement,  and  collected  a  treasure  in  tha 
shape  of  notes  and  records,  of  which  Herr  von 
Bemhardi  became  the  heir.  The  latter  came  to 
Oermany,  and  wrote  a  series  of  fine  e«aye  upon 
Russian  history ;  be  then  edited  Count  Toll's 
Mtmoirt,  and  was  at  length  induced  to  undertake 
Russia  for  Hirzel's  collection,  Tbe  first  part  con- 
tained a  hit^bly  interesting  and,  in  many  places, 
new  account  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  along  with 
an  excellent  deecription  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
in  which,  in  opposition .  to  English  etatemeuts 
originating  during  the  later  years  of  Wellington, 
prominence  is  given  to  the  Oeroian  share  in  the 
victory.  This  literary  activity  was  interrupted  by 
the  mission  of  the  historian  to  Italy,  charged  by 
the  Prussian  Foreign  Office  to  report  upon  the 
position  of  military  a&ira  from  Florence,  where 
Count  Usedom  was  then  minister.  During  tbe 
war  of  1866  and  in  the  following  jeais,  he  had  a 
valuable  opportunity  for  diplomatic  activity,  and 
was  then  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  Spain,  from 
which  be  returned  shortljr  before  1870.  Since 
then  he  has  resided  as  a  pnvate  individual  on  bis 
property  near  Hirschbeig,  in  Silesia,  and  has  again 
taken  up  his  interrupted  work  on  the  State 
hietorv.  The  contents  of  this  second  part  lie, 
indeed,  almost  entirely  outside  the  plan  of  the 
undertaking :  tbe  beginning  consists  of  diffuse 
meditations  on  the  course  of  European  history, 
and  the  abstract  of  Russian  hiatory  bagina  vritb 
tha  foundation  of  the  realm  by  the  Northmen, 
so  that,  in  short,  we  have  before  us  a  complete 
histoiT  of  Russia.  But  it  is  juat  this  survey 
that  IS  written  with  great  knowledge  of  tbe 
material,  especially  of  Ue  tittle-known  Russian 
original  authorities,  by  a  thoroughly  liberal- 
minded  man,  who  is  indined  to  examine  Russian 
afiaire  critically,  who  does  full  justice  to  what 
was  good  and  great  in  the  course  pursued  hv 
Petar  tbe  Great,  and  in  everything  is  carefiJ, 
as  a  foreigner,  to  preserve  his  freedom  of  judg- 
ment. We  have  no  book  from  which  we  can 
become  to  well  acquainted  with  the  events 
down  to  the  reign  of  Alexander.     From  the  time 


of  Paul  onwards,  his  information  becomes  qnita 
detailed,  and  rests  upon  authorities  acceasible  to 
but  few,  and  reports  on  Ruswan  sodety  and  tbk 
persons  incloeeet  attendance  on  the  Emperor,  which 
are  in  great  part  new  and  of  the  highest  interest. 
The  work  especinlly  deserves  to  be  luiown  in  Eng- 
land at  tbe  present  time,  and,  if  a  foreigner  might 
make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  this,  that  the  sur- 
vey of  RuMian  bistoij,  at  all  events,  should  be 
made  accessible  to  the  English  public  by  means 
of  a  tnnslation. 

Jaeeb  III.,  Margraee  of  Baden  and  HoiMerff, 

leads  us  into  a  remarkable  portion  of  our  history. 
The  German  people  took,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixt«enth  century,  such  an  upward  fiight  in  re- 
ligion as  they  have  scarcely  taken  before  or  Mnce ; 
the  upholder  of  which  was  the  great  reformer 
Martin  Luther.  His  personality  was  a  firm  sup- 
port to  his  contemporaries  in  tbe  doubts  and 
anxieties  which  necessarily  arose  after  the  firm 
ground  of  the  old  creed  was  forsaken.  After  his 
death  a  decided  reaction  set  in;  while  the  theolo- 
gians wem  exhausting  themselves  in  tbe  coarsest 
and  least  intellectuBl  disputes,  the  mass  of  educated 

Srsona  cams  more  and  more  to  a  general  indif- 
«nce  rt^^rding  confessional  dogmas.  Others 
anxiously  sought  a  i«sting-place  in  the  confusion, 
and — this  is  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  period — found  it  at  last  in  a  return  to 
Catholicism.  Thus  we  see  the  sons  of  ea^  re- 
formers not  unfrequentiy  appear  as  ohAmpions  of 
tbe  scarcely  conquered  partr.  To  these  belonga 
Jacob  III.,  son  of  the  Margrave  Oari  JI.  of  Baden- 
Durlach,  the  zealous  Lutlieran  who  had  intn>< 
dueed  the  Reformation  in  his  own  country.  He 
was  fifteiHi  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  in  the  year  1677,  and  was  brought  up  by 
bia  guaidiana  and  his  mother  in  the  stnctest 
Lutheranism.  He  went  the  very  next  veer  to  tbe 
University  of  SCrsssburg,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  furious  disputes  which  the  "  For- 
mula Ooncordiae"  had  excited  in  the  LuUienm 
Church;  he  was,  in  1680,  in  some  measure  com- 
mitted to  this  formula  by  his  guardians,  although 
he  himself,  like  bis  elder  brother,  refused  tha 
Unding  signature.  After  the  young  prince  had 
completed  his  unusuaUv  good  education  by  a 
journey  to  Italy  and  ^mice,  he  entered  publis 
life  at  the  Reichstag  at  Augsburg  in  1682,  and 
came  into  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Emperor 
Rudolph,  and  tbe  other  sovereign  representatives 
of  Catholicism.  Old  ties,  however,  so  &r  held 
bim  iast  that  he  made  his  first  campaign  among 
the  confederates  of  the  reformed  Archbishop 
Gehhard,  of  Cologne,  and  only  repeated  threat* 
of  outiavny  induced  bim  to  forsake  their  army. 
His  marria(5e  with  Eliiabeth  von  Culenberg- 
Manderscbeid  could  only  encourage  bim  to  keep 
true  to  the  Protestant  party.  But  tbe  influ- 
ence of  his  Catholic  friends,  especialiy  that  of 
William  V.  of  Bavaria,  prevailed,  and,  in  1S8S, 
he,  with  Alexander  Famese,  whom  he,  with 
youthful  enthuuasm,  revered  as  the  ideal  of 
a  general,  took  the  field  on  behalf  of  an  op- 
ponent of  Gebbard's,  a  Bavarian  nince.  M 
also  afterwards  aupported  tha  Duke  of  Loi~ 
raine  against  the  Huguenots,  which  was  not 
indeed  remarkable  in  a  Lutheran,  and  in  1687  a 
rumour  already  went  abroad  that  he  was  inclined 
to  go  over  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Accordii^  to 
the  custom  of  the  period,  he  instituted  religious 
disputations,  which  vrere  to  bring  him  certain^  of 
belief,  whereas,  in  reality,  they  only  led  to  in- 
creased contention,  and  could  but  strengthen  hia 
doubts  of  the  stalnlit^  and  permanenoe  of  Hm 
new  doctrine.  The  spiritual  tournament  was  lad 
on  the  Catholic  ude  by  the  learned  and  combatira 
Pietorius,  son  of  a  prominent  Protestant  theob^ 
gian,  who,  being  originally  a  physician  and  tbeB 
a  jurist,  first  passed  uom  Lutheranism  to  Calvin- 
ism, and  then  went  over  to  Catholicism.  He  had 
won  tbe  confidence  of  the  young  prince,  and  seMna 
to  have  agreed  to  repreauit  tho  Reronualion  and 
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ilB  grett  faandeTS  in  tbe  inoet  hateftil  hgbt,  and 
to  soggeat  the  in&Dibility  of  the  tukcient  Ohnrcli  as 

Uie  only  refiige  for  the  conscieDce  in  search  of 
help,  _  The  perBUMioDB  of  hia  CathoHc  fHencU  in 
BsTEria  ana  AnHtria  tumed  the  reeoWe  into  action, 
and  the  conveisian,  which  Pope  Sixiua  V.  oel»- 
b™ted  by  a  CTeat  proceBsion,  took  place  on  July 
96,  IfiOO.  The  hopes  of  the  Church  wene  no^ 
indeed,  fiilfilled.  Jacoh  died  in  August  of  the 
awne  yewj  bo  tiiat  the  words  of  the  title,  "  the 
fint  reigning  convert,"  are  at  least  superfluouH. 
The  eonveraiofl  of  tha  Margian  of 


the  BxteoBth  centjuy.  Hear  BJemachiBidt  ha«  the 
nwit  ot  having  for  the  fiiM  time  ie[WMant«d  tbe 
life  of  this  piince  impn^ally,  and  oa  the  baaia  of 
dooamental  resean^ 

In  ih»  Boeond  part  of  hk  Parmait  OimJiCiatu 
dming  the  Rmoludamnrtf  Period  from  1789-lBOO 
(Jana:  Duffl),  Profemw  Adcriph  Schmidt,  of 
Jeoa,  puhliabee  etudiea  on  th«  todal  nktioiK, 
•^ecialljt  on  the  inmua^ty  and  the  matArial  dia> 
faBM  present  in  Paria,  which  va  of  tlw  mateat 
is^orlanoa  for  the  intonwl  hiatoiy  of  tha  Tranch 
BcrmlntioD.  Undn  tiie  titia,  Tha  I^^'t  Yean, 
Sdorieai  Otetehu  £y  A.  Bimtltm  (BerHn: 
F.  DimcW),  the  adkcv  for  maaj  yean  of  the 
Badin  VoOKtilMg  bm  e(rileet«d  Um  deecriptioM 
«c  tha  Kerohitioii  in  PnuMa  from  1846-1660. 
If  tiiB  anthot'B  picaonaced  damoentw  Tiewa, 
anl  c^edally  hia  Utter  jwlgmant  on  the  ao- 
called  G«tkoer,  fiul  to  oomDMnd  genemi  sasent, 
hia  dear  temperate  aoeouot  ia  ao  mueh  the 
better  worth  reading  a*  thia  period  w  generally 
dmcribed  mora  from  the  mneral  Oerman  than 
from  the  Fruatiaii  point  of  yiew,  by  Frankfort 
Uther  than  Berlin,  and  at  any  rata,  Bematein  ia 
tte  repreaentatiTB  of  a  party  which,  if  tfmist 
baob  for  the  moment,  will  yet  retain  its  hictori- 
eal  importance.  The  AU^aMtne  Dwtaeht  Bio- 
fnjAie,  puUiebed  W  deaire  of  and  with  the 
■Miatanee  of  H.  M.  dw  King  of  Bawia,  Jtii- 
mihan  It.,  bf  the  hiatoticsl  commiaeioii  of  the 
Scml  Academy  of  Sdeneaa  (Lmpiig:  Duneker 
ai  Humblot)  anawen  in  STary  rei^ect  to  the 
ezpeotatioDS  awaJiened  by  the  announoemmt 
of  thia  vndataking.  According  to  the  pre- 
fcc«,  which  is  aigned  by  Frwherr  v«m  Lilieneron 
«f  Mninch,  and  Profeasor  Wogele  of  Wiirthnig, 
0IB  work  will  comprise  twenty  TOlumea.  All 
DDw  living  are  aicluded,  which  many  will  donht- 
leas  regiet,  although  we  must  grant  to  the  edi- 
tors Utat  "  Justly  to  deSne  the  confines  of  admis- 
■on  among  tha  living  would  hiunlly  have  been 
yomble."  I  will  only  quota  the  following  by 
w»y  of  sample  Ikim  the  ioi^  list  of  cootribntora : 
Profeasor  Halm  of  Munich,  Biidiop  Haoebeiv  of 
Speyer,  Collegiate  Provost  Ton  Bollinger  of 
Hnnich,  Ferdinand  Hiller  of  Cologne,  Ooatav 
Freytag  of  Leipzig,  Privy  Oonncilior  Pwtr  of 
Berlin,  Leopold  von  Ranke  of  Berlin,  Profeaaor 
Spinger  of  Leipzig,  Profeenjr  Holtamann  of  Hei- 
delberg, Proftaaor  Waiti  and  Profeaaor  Wattait- 
nach  of  BeHin,  Profeaaor  Brnhna  of  Leipz^. 

Just  as  Paul  Heyse  had  widi  the  mort  loving 
«re  and  wonderful  skill  introduced  tha  groat 
Kalian  Gineti  into  our  literatare,  we  receive 
from  another  master  in  Uie  art  of  translation  a 
nuch-needed  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of 
Franoh  genius:  IWniattb  iVowri*  by  Carmonta 
mud  TModore  Ledtrcq,  transkted  by  Wolf 
GonntBaudissin  (Leipzig:  Hlnel).  The  translator 
Mongs  to  the  famous  veterans  of  our  litfltature. 
BorB  in  the  year  1789,  he  waa  a  witness,  as 
Saniah  Secretary  of  L(«ttk>n  at  Uie  Swedish 
Court,  of  the  intrigues  by  which  Bemadotte, 
Prinoo  of  Ponte-Oorvo,  became  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  and,  as  such,  a  confed««te  of  Rnsna 
■gainst  Franco.  Recalled  in  the  year  1813,  he 
felt  himself  nnable  na  a  Oermsn  to  remain  in  the 
•nvica  of  the  Government  of  Copenhagen  owing 
to  ita  French  proclivities,  and  obtained  hia  re- 
laaae  after  a  short  dnt«ation.  Having,  after  this, 
^ent  Bome  years  in  Italy,  he  aettled^t  Dresden, 


where  he  became  a  ^end  of  Ludwig  'HecL  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
Romance  languages,  old  German,  and  old  English, 
and  waa  H^Va  assistant  when  he  fir^hed  the 
Imnslaticaof  ShakBperebegunbySdileKeL  D^^ly 
attached  to  his  friend's  ezcellfint  dauf^t^r  Doro- 
thea, he  also  worked  at  pieces  which  did  not  ^pear 
under  his  own  name,  but  under  that  of  Tiech,  who 
in  reality,  only  undurtook  the  aupervision  and  revi- 
sion of  the  translation.  He  belonged  later  to  a 
small  circle  which  Prince  JiJaun  cdlected  around 
him,  and  asaistod  this  learned  prince  with  good 
advice  in  his  study  of  B&nte.  As  the  owner  of 
the  eatete  of  Rainau  in  Holstein,  he  spent  hia 
life  in  digniSed  leisure.  Hie  OMiried  tha  daiHriiter 
of  a  bankor,  a  w^-kaonn  anlhareas  for  driUban, 
the  eBlehratBd  "  Taata  AnxUaL,"  made  hia  bona* 
the  centre  of  the  litems  life  of  Draadan,  and  baa 
retained  his  eneivy  and  mental  froohnass  to  ax- 
tmnie  old  age.  ^itar  his  Unsa  on  Shakspcm 
ha  made  known  the  eantenqMavriDS  and  piw- 
daeeMon  of  the  poet  by  tranaialing  tham  for  hia 
OUBngliBhlluMra.  He  (htm  devoted  hintdf  to 
Moliire,  at  iritom  a  aaliiihrtniy  liannlalinn, 
espaeialljt  one  nataraliaed  on  tiw  stage,  wm  not 
extant  ^m  alio  be  pnMrved  Us  ahiU,  Mtli- 
Mdariy  io  the  ««fee  paaaagea.  H^  very  i^htly 
aekiwwladg«d  tliat  AhxaadrineB  have  in  Oec- 
BMn  an  entirely  diAtent  dMiMter  from  that 
whkh  tfaey  hare  in  YtamAi,  ttiat  ham  lh» 
dramatic  aetioa  is  Undarad  by  tha  sticagly  jma- 
BineDt  eleniant  of  aonnd  in  llie  rhythm,  SM  henes 
with  nnening  tact  ha  choaa  tha  4ve-footed  bmhia 
a*  the  metre  of  hia  transition.  Qraf  BaxidisMn, 
in  hia  latest  puUicatiiHi,  deals  with  a  variety 
of  the  drama  tiU  now  almost  nnkuovm  in  Qmi- 
tB»aj.  Of  its  two  repreeentativee,  Carmoatel 
distinguishes  himaalf  1^  his  antiqne  simplicity 
and  harmlen  cheerfiit  bomour,  while  in  the  Una 
mtire,  the  mprit,  and  the  strildnff  characterieatioD 
of  Leelaroq'a  meoea,  we  eontauplats  the  pacoHar 

" — a   of  onr   neighboun  with   njlmiffiy 

nieae  little  cooiediea  are  above  all  dia- 
led br  a  light,  grsnAil  tone,  the  repco- 
of  which  forms  a  pacnUar  merit  of  tha 
ddkala  and  ta«t«fid  traaalataon. 
0. 
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Bcmkabnis,  am.    Iialuda :  Tda    111.  40  Ft 
Hsiun.  B.  H.    CMma  ds'  lledld,  ud  ottm  poemi.    BInn. 
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CORRSSPOlfDBSCB. 

t.  w.  J.  TAH  bib's  "  truDB  ECA  t'oraetHi  m  ui 

KRIUTION  DIS  TSBBBS  AVXtLLUXBS  BilStimH.'' 

S  RorlDDi  TviBCfi,  BaTiwata-  :  Ancuit  Kl,  ISTS. 
When  an  a^ument  starts  from  a  feulty  premies, 
t  is  quite  useless  to   discuss  It  without  tirst  at- 
taching thia  premiss  itself.     Hence  I  shall,  for  the 
mt,   confine   my   ohaerTBtions   to   the  verbal 
I  eronn,  "  carried  away."     M.  van  Eys  recog- 
in  eroan  the  theme  of  the  Basqi 


tionE  with  a  direct  object,  and  with  both  li^&ect 
and  indirect  object  at  once,  but  he  refutes  to 
acknowledge  thia  verbal  noun  b>  be  composed  of 
tha  word  joiBi,"goDe,'' and  tha  sjibUe  no,  ca  ou 
That  MXMin  stands  iu  Iha  aame  rahitioD  to  ^bob  as 
m-am,  "forced,"  m-awtnt^,  "antwwt,"  mHaui, 
"  ahown,"  (toWU^  "  numsd,'' do  to  Mas,  "haraMMd," 
Mtem, "  baud,"  Omm,  «  aae^"  d^  x  wattd,' is  a 
&ct  eo  well  aotabli^Md  tbat  no  diBcaarioa  sMn  h 
is  poesiUe,  the  matter iaaoeTideat.  ne^llahk 
ra  or  the  word  «ra  makea  many  veitiBl  wrau 
factitive,  and  tima  eetata  mnemtm  tnnUtn 
"  made  heard,"  or  "  answared.  M.  vba  Evi  iriQ 
Bee  nothilig  in  eroan  but  a  conlzaction  i^  mB 
joan  (joan  traso  is  the  only  possUe  order  of  tlu 
words},  but  it  is  clear  that  until  he  perceiieB  the 
oiaat  atot  into  which  he  has  fallen,  acholais  w" 
Eave  a  pecfeet  dght  t  ■■•    ^  ■<      ■ 


¥  tlyit  hfl  ia 


B  is  completalj 
iva  TBriMunonD, 


HV  thi 
of  tha  nature  of  the  fh_ 
fIuc^  forma  the  bMBB  of  all  hia  tL 
a  direet  o^not  F«  how  amU  eivtm,  Gamed  of 
joon  aad  of  PS  or  BTS  (a  word  whitdi  meana  "  limB,' 
notwithBtandinff  tha  MA  damal  of  U.  van  Bjt) 
be  admitted  to  oe  a  mwB eoDtnetion atamaiam, 
iriien  Bnno,  formed  otjta»  and  of  ns,  ia  itaelf  only 
Hie  foctitive  of  yam?  In  l3iBt  case  we  Aonld  U 
constnuned  to  admit,  on  the  rsaaoniitt  of  H.  van 
Eya,  that  if  flroan  is  a  contraction  of  (mDjoin, 
traxo  itself  is  a  conlntolaon  of  eroao  eraat,  which 
aeeniB  rathra  strange. 

Aftar  IL  van  Ejt  haa  1c 
■otion  of  the  tJiame  erooK, 
basis  of  hia  laaearchea,  it  may  pcoihapa  ba  uaefiil, 
only  £»  the  sake  ot  those  who  do  not  loww 
Basque^  to  point  out  the  uumenwa  tncon  cf  &ct 
and  appreciation  which  he  delights  in  divBifTii; 
with  the  name  of  "discovcaies,"  as  well  as  kii  mot 
(^  coirectneas,  when  he  citee  me  without  hsTii" 
even  read  my  "  Varbe  Btwque,"  mulring  me  sBf  m 

which  I  nevw  assertad,  or  quotii^  ma  in 

pleteandequivocalmanner.  It  iasiyac 
(hat  M.  van  Eys  may  be  able  in  tuta^  . 
of  a  much  laaa  awMvficsal  Btndy  of  the  fiaane 
k^«Bge  and  its  £alaotB,  to  undeatnnd  tbatbt 
dsnitlfl  oannnt  intnlidate  feicto  whioh  I  haw  iiyialf 
lapeafedly  aid  oom[de(dy  wifted  on  the  wM, 
from  the  aasutfa  of  Baaqne  paa«nta,and  wfidi 
i^raa,  ahttoct  entitei^,  wiUt  the  previowk  allhau^ 
kaa  eoaaplste,  atndiea  of  uftttvc  wnteit,  sn^  ■* 
Z^vsla,  uiduui^e,  ai»V-<".,  Chahot  Tf^''***'r 
Duvoiun,  Aft,  £e.  L-L.  Bmapibo. 


ihsTiK 


In  the  notice  of  the  OoMtU  dt»  BMmK-ArH 
iriiieh  appeared  in  the  AoumiT  of  Anmat  38, 
tlie  fdiowing  renuufc  waa  made  on  IL  lams' 
aitiele  on  Uokamnadan  art: — 

"  It  ia  gBDerallT  thought  that  the  folhnrarB  of  tb 
prophet  an  forbitfden  in  the  Kocsn  to  nakc  for  Ih^ 
Behra  any  gnvaa  image,  or  likaneaa  of  Ood,  a 
bnst,  bat  th*  Arab  waai  oMoi,  tnoalat^  « 
BMiely  ap|iUa>  to  oi   '   ' 
and  on  which  cal  w 

ta   the  mrnnw Mt        «.   -^   — wi~    ■ 

paintam  are  aaai^aed  to  p«gdkMB  if  tbay  TBPbBBa  to 
iBymwmt  aay  ammate  o^acta  In  ipiU,  ho>8fK,B 
this  prahibition  and  Lbanady.  coowqaenenirfii'*' 
obedienCB,    then    tsib   many    aitisU    at^  ^^"f! 

EariodB  among  tha  Tff«Baii1mjn]it  who  pBintm  tas 
lunao  fbim,  and  at  last  mutom  hecoming  ''™?^ 
than  religioQB  prohibition  flguna  wera  enrywoM 
smployed Bvenowm  the  Arab  monsy,  on -rtiich por- 
trait WIb  of  the  oalipha  wen  oftai  rcipnB>Bl»- 
Animala  also  wore  trftan  d^wMi  in  Moiwqiw  *■ 


I  have  not  yet  seen  M.  Lavoix'  ariidB,  w*^ 
not,  therefore,  sdy  how  &r  the  sentence  1 ,3** 
quoted  edioes  his  views.  Bat  whether  the  ojwa» 
IB  that  of  M.  Lavoii  or  not,  ttie  roprBsentotiM! « 
it  in  the  AciBEiCT  prtntrnta  several  inaocotacie^ 

In  the  fiiBt  place  it  gives  the  imfumim  «»* 
the  general  boKef  that  Mohammad  ''""^^'^^ 
demned  the  repreeentataon  of  Uvicn  '''^°B*h  w 
based  upon  any  speech  (rf  tiie  piopJMt  htaMUi  ■""■ 
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Aii  ^te  truetliat  the  prophet  did 

IB  the  Kiu<-£n  prohilRt  pirtares,  but  only  the 
amdb  (y.  92),  or  Mm^«  »rf  ap  to  be  morthipped  («a 
«D  tie  great  lexicoiis  explain  the  word,  not  altan 
/w  mjfT^tee),  tJfti  ia,  idola ;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  the  eommentstors  often  atnin  Slohamnttd'a 
words  tKt  bejond  their  original  mefming',  and  pu.t 
ideas  into  his  mouth  which  probablj  newt  leiiy 
entered  his  hMd.  But  it  ia  not  true  that  this 
prohibitioit  of  unagee  oz  pioturaa  vests  only  upon 
theaotbcr^oftheoommeiibdan.  TbeAnnuut, 
or  TndiicM  ot  Mohammad,  lank  in  the  orthodox 
Mndim  astimatioD  onlj  Beoond  to  the  Km4ai 
(and  to  Weatam  critieiBm  they  most  oB«t  an  au- 
thority almoet,  if  not  qoite,  equal  to  that  of  tfte 
K^rr^ji),  ukd  anumg  them  we  £nd  the  most  dec'siva 
endeBeeoftheprophet'Bahhorrenceofpictiites,  To 
quot«  a  shiglB  instance ;  in  a  tnditioa  related  bj 
Itnt-'AlhAs  the  prophet  ia  recorded  to  have 
■id: — 

"  Eyary  punter  [of  liriag  thii^]  is  in  htU-fiza ;  and 
God  will  appoint  a  (MmoD  AL  (Jw  day  of  leanmctioii,  for 
era^  picture  bs  uiall  ban  drawn,  to  paaiah  htm ; 
ud  tbsy  will  pqnish  him  in  heU.  If  yon  innat  nalu 
puXnna,  makstbamof  tTOMBDdthiDgi^thcHitMnli.'' 
The  pnlimiiMry  at^  in  thia  pomahmsnt  ia  nndt^ 
ttoodtoba  (vdemg  the  painterto  puta  aonl  in  averj 
^etim  of  a  lifing  thing  which  he  had  painted. 

"niat  "  figmea  were  erarrwhere  entploysd  even 
npon  the  Arab  money "  I  most  unequivoeoHj 
ism,  for  tiie  absence  of  flgttree  has  always  been 
the  jJiBtrngniahing  mark  of  the  coina  of  Uo- 
ImmmadaM.  The  glialffol"  of  Damaecus,  Ba^h- 
dsd,  and  Coidova,  and  «II  the  dynasties  oontarapo- 
laiy  with  tham,  ealdrely  abjured  imagta  on  their 
eanmey,  with  Uie  exception  of  a  tW  Tuikumin 
diisfc  of  Syria  and  MUne  of  the  Indian  dym»tica, 
and  here  Kid  thsre  aa  ocoasiotNl  anomah  of  s 
like  Und,  gansnlly  to  ba  traced  to  Tatar  infloHioa. 
Tbat  tlw  "porbnut  beads  of  the  aaliptw  were  ofC«B 
rtnetenttA"  ia  a  oamt^ete  mistake,  llie  KhaUfeh 
'AM-et-Me&  Tentund  to  pttt  hts  full  figure  (not 
portrait  head)  upon  the  comaffo,  and  was  oblKed 
at  (»K»  to  abandon  the  heret^  pnetice.  Anothar 
Khotifeb  (£1-Mutawekhil)  made  a  umilar  attempt, 
and  pat  his  image  aloiiK  with  a  camel  on  a  coin 
((^ which  one  ex&oq^  luone  uista,  I  believe) ;  hut 
these  two  unsucoMaful  examples  scarcely  justify 
the  word  "  often  "  of  the  sentence  I  hare  quoted. 

What  I  have  said  with  reRsrd  to  the  estimate 
in  which  the  tmditions  an  neld  applies  oolyto 
the  orthodox  pnr^  in  Tslsjn  ■  thn  onntua*  The 
Shiya'£a  hftve  a  sqwrite  ««t  of  tnditioiis,  aaleoted 
bom  the  whole  masa;  and  I  doootknatrirtketber 
the  prohJUtioB  of  pictures  is  contained  is  their 
twbtioii.  The  &(i,  howvrar,  that  Shiya'fa,  like 
te  Fawitim  of  Egypt  and  the  Sdfis  of  Peina, 
tiagt  the  same  ■impinrity  in  tb^  eMnage  aa  the 
Sumfe  »nd  eqiMl^  aailude  inaeav  aaema  to  point 
Ua  timilari^  in  the  views  at  ths  riTal  seota  on 
thembieet,  SxuiLii  LajD  Foou. 


ridicule 


n,is>K. 

to  Mr.  Ponon  to  motion  that  in  hie 
Wcrmittr^iwe  6H«marf  he  did  not  gin 
■•  the  etymcdf^  at  timom,  bat  ••  its 
meaning}  the  dosbt  expreaaed  tetbned 
Im  sMn  on  looking  at  the  notice)  to  the 
lOt  mdy,  the  former  having,  aa  Mr.  Skeat 
r  bsea  wril  aaoartainad. 
beat's  cantion  to  amateur  etymologista, 
aate  people's  time  and  make  themBelves 
la  by  practinng  the  acieuce  without  poe- 
±e  iwceasary  preliminair  knowledge,  ia 
much  wanted.  hkhbt  Nicol. 


SKUai-EHB  Aim  BTCBAKD  m. 

>  St.  OaoTge'i  Biiaan.  N.W. 
Coortensy,  in  bis  Oammentariet  on  thd  Sittori- 
<cl  Ftayi    of   Shtdimere,   ii.    71,    says  that,   in 
-attnbatnig  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Clsience 


to  the  OD^cy  of  his  brother  Bicliard  (after- 
wards Riehaid  III,),  "Shabaptre  Las  gone 
beyond  his  authorities,  in  order  to  bladieu 
Richard.  Not  a  word  is  sud  b^  Holioshed  or 
More  of  Richard^  participation  m  the  miirde'." 
Thia  b  a  mistake,  onsinz  from  Courtenay'a  baring 
looked  only  to  HolinahtS's  histoiy  of  Richard  lEL 
Had  he  turned  to  that  writer'a  history  of  Edward 
IV.  he  would  have  foimd  what  he  wanted.  But 
SB  HoKnahed  evidently  here  copied  Hall,  and  we 
know  that  Shakapere  used  Hall  as  well  aa  Holin- 
shed  for  his  hi.tCTical  playa,  we  had  better  quole 
from  Han,  p.  S43,  od.  Ellis,  tl 
nishea  enough  authori^  for  SI 

"Soma  wise  menne  alao  wene,  that  hia  [Riehard'a] 
drifto  lacked  not  ia  helpynge  forth  hia  owoe  brother 
of  Clatenca  to  hia  death ;  which  thyng,  in  all  ap- 
picBiincs  be  resisted,  atthough  he  inwardly  mjnded 
it.  And  the  atuse  thenof  vas—aa  o^en  aotyag  hia 
iojngm  and  proeei^pigee  did  marks— 'beesuse  that  he 
longe.  Id  ^nge  Edwanle  bis  tyme.  thought  toobtaine 
the  erowne,  ia  case  that  the  kyoge  his  )»«t>-er,  -w-^eao 
life  he  lokad  that  anil  diet  wouit'e  ao.n  abortan, 
ahoulde  bappan  to  diaeaee  <as  ha  did  ia  i:^»),  hia 
cbyldrSQ  beynge  yonnga.  And  than,  if  the  Ihiks  of 
ClarBBce  had  liued,  hia  pntencBd  parpna*  had  baea 
far  hyndared.  For  yf  the  Duka  of  Claranoe  bad  ka^ite 
bymaalf  tiewe  to  hia  nflpbawl  the  yoimge  king,  or 
Toold  haue  taken  vpon  hym  too  baa  kyngo.  euery  one 
of  Chcae  caat«a  had  been  a  troumps  in  the  Dijie  of 
Qloueestera  vaye:  but  when  ha  was  aure  that  hia 
brathsr  of  Clannee  ma  dod,  then  ho  knave  that  he 
mtgfat  worke  without  that  ieoperdy.  But  of  theie 
poiuetcs  thaieia  no  eertactie;  and  irtioaoeoer  dinineth 
or  eoniectnreth,  Tnay  aa  wel  dhote  to  f^  as  to  ehorte ; 
bnt  this  eoriectnre  aftarwaide  toke  place  (aa  tarn 
doe*}  aa  yon  ahall  pereeiue  hereafter." 

Bhakapeve,  then,  did  but  a  little  mom  than  the 
"some  wise  menne"  of  Hall;  and  when  we  aee 
that  Hall'a  words  above,  almost  immediately 
fblkiw  his  undet>finnted  character  of  Richora, 
we  can  well  excuse  Shakspere  for  the  extra  touch 
he  gsv«  to  Richard's  putjdpation  in  Olorence's 
murder.  Ridtard,  nya  »dl, 
"  was  dose  and  aeerata,  a  deepe  dinmaler,  lowlye  of 
conntenatineB,  arrogante  of  berte,  outwardely  &miUer 
where  he  inwardely  hated,  not  lettynge  to  taaae  whom 
ha  thongfat  ai  kill,  dnpitecniH  and  eruell,  not  ahraie 
for  ehuQ  will,  bnt  otter  for  anbicion  ard  too  aaine 
hia  purpose ;  ftraida  and  fboe  were  all  indiffermt ; 
when   fai>  anauataga  gmre.  he 


F.  J.  FtmmvAU. 


PSESIBtOfilC  AHTIfiinTIBS  IH  THB  BTOCEBOUE 


I  must  write  a  few  linae  mi  the  rich  coUec- 
lectiona  of  prehiatoric  aotuftiitiea  of  tlie  mnseam 
of  Stockholm,  whicb  have  jnat  been  shown  to  me 
by  thmr  learned  kesfier,  Doctor  Hans  Hildebtand. 
I  will  begin  by  saving  that  the  building- is  the  very 
model  of  an  excellent  muaeom ;  it  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  piece  of  wood,  and  all  the  doon  and 
window-ahnttera  are  of  iron.  Bemdes,  there  are 
water-pipes  tbroughoat  the  museum,  all  the 
saloons  of  which  can  instantly  be  flSed  with 
water. 

Among  the  intereatins  obieets  of  thia  museum 
which  OK  peculiar  to  Sweden,  I  will  first  men- 
tion the  whet-stones  of  all  sizes,  some  of  them 
more  than  a  yard  long:  next,  the  arrows  of 
silex,  in  form  of  files,  from  five  to  seventeen 
centim^trea  long.  The  rudely-made  arma  and 
implements  of  ailex  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
Sweden,  and  the  first  colonists  of  thia  country 
mnst  have  immigrated  here  from  Denmark,  after 
having  acquired  there  a  cerUun  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, for  they  only  used  aims  and  implementa  of 
polished  ailex.  The  Swedish  dolmaia  have  yielded 
a  great  many  fine  specimens  of  the  latter,  and  it 
appears  that  people  had  tjie  custom  here  of  giving 
to  their  dead  the  moat  sumptuous  stone  arms  and 
instruments.  There  are  no  "  KjoVhenraoddinge  " 
in  Sweden.  Several  dolmena,  aa,  e.g.,  that  of 
Earlel^,  have  yielded  some  small  objects  of  bronte, 


but  most  of  these  aepalchrea  contained  no  par- 
ticle of  thia  luetaL  In  the  dohnen  of  Rantea 
were  found  two  objects  of  bone,  preciady  the 
ehape  of  nuls,  with  large  perforattid  heads  and 
crooked  points. 

Of  cunona  potteiy  of  the  Stone  Age  the  mu- 
seum of  Stockholm  contwna  only  a  few  specimen^ 
and  only  three  vMae  vrith  incised  omamenta  par- 
ticularly attiBctt 

each  side  two,  ' 

perforations  for  suspension  with  a  string.  Here, 
as  in  Copenhagen,  not  only  all  the  pottery  of  the 
Stone  Age,  but  also  all  that  oi  the  Bnmze  Age, 
is  hand-made,  and,  even  among  the  tena-cottas  of 
the  Iron  Age  I  aaw  a  great  many  which  had  evi? 
dently  been  made  in  the  aame  way. 

Fecnliar  to  Sweden  are  the  whet-atones  of 
oval  Ibrm,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  uae  in 
the  first  csnturiaB  of  our  era.  They  were  fixed 
to  the  ^rdle  by  a  thin  iron  ribbon,  of  wluch 
traces  ore  seen  on  many  of  these  curious  stones. 

This  museum  ia  also  very  rich  in  objects  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  a  foreign  country,  except  the  Arabian 
ornaments,  and  of  course  the  Arabian  and  Byian- 
tine  coins.  The  collection  of  bronze  fibulas  k 
veiy  rich,  probably  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  there  are  saveii  types  here  which  are  in  no 
other  museum,  as,  t^.,  the  wonderful  fibulas  of 
Qothlsnd.  According  to  U.  H.  Hildebrvid, 
thia  island  waa  throughout  the  first  too  centir- 
ries  of  our  era  the  gi^t  commercial  emporiiun 
of  the  North,  and  carried  on,  through  Roau^, 
an  immense  trade  with  the  East,  as  ia  shown  by 
the  twenty  thousand  Arabian  and  aouie  thousand 
Byzantine  coins  which  were  collected  there.  The 
Gothland  antiquities  ahow  that  the  island  .wafl 
very  wealthy ;  these  antiquities  are  of  ve^  great 
importance,  for,  owing  to  the  secluded  position  of 
Gothland,  one  con  follow  np  in  them  tb^  develop 
ment  of  culture  for  tan  centuries. 

HeHBI  SCHLIEllANB. 


SCIENCE. 


BOTAx  ooiaaBBKjr  ok  Bviantnc  iinrntvUUtu 

Aini    THE   ADVASCSMMfT   OF    reiEKCK:    BIXIK, 

BBVZSTB  Am  UOHTE  REFOKTB. 
(TMrd  NUice.) 
Thb  nghth  Report,  which  eonclndea  the  Work  of 
tlie  commiasioners,  forms  in  another  sense  the  key- 
atone  of  their  laboms.  It  daata  exhaustively  with 
aH  the  T^tioBs  in  which  the  Oovemment  stands, 
and  o<^t  to  stand,  to  snenee  in  thia  eomtln. 
It  touches  upon  the  permanent  need  of  sdentlne 


, , . the  dutiee 

the  Stale  ought  to  perform  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  udeiice;    and  finally  proposes    a 

fundamental  scheme  of  reform  which  would  go 
far  to  re-organise  the  entire  admin  iatration  of  Great 
Britain,  and  int«penetmte  it  with  scientific  coit- 
ceptiona.  The  comnusMoncra  hsve  thus  reserved 
for  their  clodng  Report  a  body  of  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  intended  to  give  life  to,  and  loirt 
into  one  whole,  all  the  minor  aufrjrestione  which 
they  have  hitherto  made.  Their  object  has  beei^ 
not  80  much  to  give  their  countenance  to  isolated 
reforms  however  valuable  in  themselves,  but  to 
place  before  the  public  with  their  own  authoritai- 
tive  aanction  a  comprehenwve  project  wUch  would 
guarantee  for  scienos  a  worthy  position  in  eveiy 
aspect  of  our  national  life.  As  the  basis  of  thott 
recommendrtiona,  they  have  analysed  and  arranged 
the  moat  important  part  of  the  testimony  ^ey 
have  received  on  this  subject,  not  omitting  that 
which  was  adverse  to  their  own  views,  and  by 
this  means  revealed  the  consensus  of  scientific 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  plan  which  has  received 
their  own  approval. 

The  Report  opens  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  scientitic  work  carried  on  in  the  great 
spending  departments  of  the  State,  auch  as  the 
1  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  and  the   Board  of 
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T»de.  No  leas  than  276,0001.  U  wmoally  Toted 
in  support  of  the  Tuioaa  adentific  Bnrveys  now 
lieiiW'  conducted  b;  Qovemmunt.  Including  tlie 
lOfOiXK.  entruEted  to  the  RotbI  Sodety  for  coa- 
ductiiig  the  Meteorological  Office,  tlie  total  sum 
BOW  voted  by  Parliament  for  scientific  pnrpOBea 
vould  appeal  to  amount  to  320,0002.  a  year. 
Next  follow  eztracta  &om  the  evidence  of  Muentific 
num,  chieSy  in  official  poaitionB,  which  show  how 
tmanimooB  is  the  feeling  that,  deepit«  this  con- 
eideiahle  expenditure,  the  State  is  at  present  bndlj 
anppliad  with  the  scientific  knDwle<%e  which  it 
Tequirea.  Mr.  Anderson,  for  exan^le,  who  is  the 
Bupeiintendent  of  machinery  at  Woolwich,  and 
"  has  been  reaponaible  for  the  erpenditore  of  nearly 
8,000,0001.  of  public  money,"  states  that  "  there  is 
ft  very  great  deal  wbich  I  should  like  to  see  taken 
in  hand  ayatematically.  We  are  groping  in  the 
dark  in  aunoat  ererything  at  present ,  but  there 
vn  no  means  at  the  diaposal  ot  StatB  aervanta  to 
enable  them  to  inveatigate  questdons  on  which 
laige  expenditure  depends."  With  reference  to 
Ota  Admiralty,  Ur.  £.  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  Admiral 
BichardSj  and  Mr.  Froude  give  similar  evidence, 
to  the  effect  that  that  department  atanda  utgently 
in  need  both  of  a  permanent  Ooundl  of  scientific 
odvieere,  and  also  of  scientific  investigations  cod- 
ductad  in  a  oontinuooa  and  r^[ular  manner. 

With  refarence  to  the  promotion  of  reaeeich, 
the  aariataace  now  given  by  the  State  ia  very 
kiefly  diflmiaaed.  It  la  pointed  out  that,  apart 
from  the  national  muaenma  for  tiie  luological  and 
geological  acieneee,  the  State  does  nest  to  nothing 
to  encourage  the  advanced  student  "  Aaaiatance 
of  a  pennanent  nature  ie  afforded  to  certain  learned 
■odetias,  "by  providing  them  with  apartments  free 
of  rent,  or  with  annual  nants  of  money  in  lieu  of 
such  accommodation."  The  sum  of  1,000^  ia  also 
yearly  voted  b^  Parliament,  to  be  adminiatered  by 
tbe  BajKl  Societj  in  ud  of  researches  cairied  on 
1^  private  individuals.  Such  paltrr  aaaiatance  can 
lundly  be  recognised  aa  a  practical  recognition  of 
K  bi-reachiog  prinraple,  which  ia  thus  fonably 
enundatad  by  Lord  Saliaboiy  ;— 

"  I  eertaini*  hold  that  the  State  may  legitimately 
-  intaibre  in  gfring  aid  lio  tha  odTaoMiaaiit  of  scieDce. 
K  is  a  very  ottbodox  doctrine  to  bold,  and  one  which 
eoold  be  aupported  if  oeceasary  by  quotaCiooa  out  of 
Adam  Bmitli,  the  aneDce  of  tbs  doctrine  bdng,  that 
tha  State  ia  perfectly  joatified  in  atimotating  that  kind 
of  indnatcy  which  will  not  find  ita  reward  from  Uie 
preferenee  of  individoala,  bat  which  ia  naaftil  to  the 
mmmmiity  at  large." 

Oolonel  Strange  haa  pnahed  thia  principle  to  its 
fhrUieat  developmwts,  and  thus  enumetatea  tha 
institntionB  which  lia  thinks  should  be  under  State 
management: — 

obaarvatorr  [iw  phyaica  of  aatioDomy ;  (3) 
itOTj  tor  tarraatnal  phnies — Danaly,  me- 
ma^natiam,  etc. ;  (3)  a  phyncal  laboratoiy ; 


foto^ogr.      ^  .     ,-, 

(4)  an  axtawoo  of  tha  BtanaaTOB  office;  (S)  a 
tallntgieal  laboratoij ;  (6)  a  chemical  laboiatory ;  (T) 
an  eitenmon  of  cMlections  of  nataral  history,   and 

an  able    ataff  of   luituialista ;    (S)    a  pbyaiolofiical 
laboiatoij;   (0)   a  mosenm  of   machines,   acientiflc 


The  extent  to  which  the  commiaaionen  have 
adopted  these  sug^tiona  will  be  aeen  below, 
where  we  print  their  recommendationa  at  length. 
In  the  body  of  their  Beport,  they  insist  upon  the 
independent  position  wmch  the  study  of  astrono- 
mical phyucB  haa  now  attained,  and  upon  the 
peculiar  reasons  which  cause  it  to  stand  in  especial 
need  of  national  support  Thej  comment  upon 
the  &ct  that  "observatories  for  astronomical 
physics  are  abeady  at  work  in  various  parta  of 
It^y,  and  their  immediate  erection  has  been  deter- 
mined on  at  Berlin  and  Paris."  They  also  draw 
attention  to  the  advantages  which  India  affords 
for  carrying  on  phyncal  observations  of  the  aun. 
Witii  reference  to  meteorology,  they  refer  with 
merited  commendation  to  the  laboura  of  the  me- 
teorological office,  and  in  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of 
economy,  which  ought  to  do  something  to  protect 
them  from  the  chuge  of  recklesaneaa,  give  tbejr 
approval  to  the  method  by  wbich  that  office  haa 


hitherto  found  it  poeubte  to  avail  itself  of  the 

Toluntaiy  industry  of  private  obaerveia. 

There  remains  the  moat  important  portion  of 
the  Report,  which  diacuseea  "  ^o  central  organiaa- 
tion  which  is  beat  calculated  to  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  determine  its  action  in  all  questions 
affecting  Science."  The  witnesses  examined  on 
this  point  were  almost  unanimous  in  &vout  of  the 
appomtment  of  a  Minister  of  Science,  under 
wnoee  control  abould  lall,  not  only  the  mon^  ex- 
pended bv  the  State  upon  adentiSc  matters,  and 
the  details  of  scientific  instruction,  but  also  the 
existing  State  acientiflc  institutions  which  are 
now  managed  by  the  various  Departments,  Some 
of  the  witnesses  recommend  that  his  duties  should 
be  combined  with  the  direction  of  education 
generally  and  the  fine  arts.  The  Astronomer- 
Royal,  however,  ao  iar  as  the  Greenwich  observa- 
tory is  concerned,  is  in  all  respects  satiafied  with 
its  present  connexion  with  the  Admiral^.  On 
the  proposal  to  estahliah  a  State  Council  of 
Science  a  greater  divergence  of  views  was  die- 
covered.  Colonel  Stiange,  on  this  topic  again,  is 
the  representative  of  the  most  comprehensive 
opinions,  and  it  is  in  criticism  upon  his  thorongh- 
going  scheme  that  the  other  witnesses  were  led  to 
declue  their  own  views.  Some  are  of  ojunion 
that  the  Royal  Society,  as  at  present  constituted, 
could  afford  all  the  assistance  that  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  require,  if  onlv  it  were  con- 
■ultad  with  more  regularity,  ana  if  on  spedal 
occasions  remuneration  were  to  be  given  ior  its 
advice.  Three  prominent  statesmen,  Lords  Salis- 
bury and  Derby,  and  Sir  Stafford  Nortboolo,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  institution  of  any  new- 
&ngled  Council,  which  they  think  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  traditions  of  the  British  Executive, 
would  tie  the  hands  of  Ministera,  and  interfere 
with  their  direct  reaponsibility  to  Parliament 
Oonsidetable  difference  of  opinion  was  also  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  such  a  Scientific  Council 
should  be  merely  conaultatiTe,  or  ahould  also  hai 
the  liberty  of  initiating  investigationB ;  as  to  tha 
remunention  of  ita  members,  and  the  mode  by 
'which  they  should  be  selected.  The  concluaiona 
of  the  commisuonera  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  opposing  theories,  and  j^ly  repr^ 
sent  the  geneoal  consensus  of  the  gnat  body 
of  evidence  which  they  received.  Tlieii  "con- 
clusions and  reoommenutiona"  on  all  the  matters 
treated  of  in  this  Beport  are  aa  ibllowa : 

"  L — The  aaaiataiKe  given  by_  the  Stato  for  the  pio- 
motion  of  scieatifle  rrararch  ia  inadequate,  and  it  ooea 
not  appear  that  the  conceaaioQ  or  refo^  of  assist- 
anea  takes  place  opoa  suffldenlly  wall  defined  ^a- 

"  II. — ilore  coaplete  means  sm  urgenlly  lequirad 
for  acientiflc  inveatigaUona  in  connexion  with  certun 
Oovemmeat  Uepartmenta ;  and  pbyalcal  oa  well  aa 
ether  Laboistonea  and  apparatus  for  sueh  invsMiga- 
tions  ongbc  to  be  provided, 

"  IIL — Important  ciaaaaa  of  phenomena  mtating  to 
physical  meteorology  and  to  tarrastrial  and  aatronomi- 
cal  phyaica  requite  obaervatiooa  of  sneh  a  eharactai 
thmt  they  caooot  be  advaDtageonalv  carried  on  other- 
wiae  thui  under  the  diraotion  ot  tha  Government. 

"  Inatitutioaa  for  tha  atndy  of  anch  pheaomena 
ahoald  be  maintained  by  the  Qovemmeat;  aad  in 
particular,  on  ObserTatocy  ahould  be  founded  Bpecially 
darot«d  to  aatioaomical  phyBics,  and  an  orgaaisatioQ 
ahodd  be  eatabliahed  for  the  more  complete  obaerva- 
tian  oF  tidal  phenomena  and  for  the  reduction  of  the 
obaervatioiu, 

"IV. — We  have  rtated  in  apreviona  Report  that  the 
national  eollpctiong  of  natural  hiatoir  are  accessible 
to  private  investigators,  and  that  it  la  deeirable  that 
they  should  be  made  atill  more  uarftU  for  parpcaes  of 
reeeareh  thso  at  present.  Wa  would  now  express  the 
opinion  that  corresponding  aid  ought  to  be  afibrded 
to  persons  eagiged  in  important  physic^  and  chemical 
inveatigatioDa ;  and  that  whenever  practicable  auch 
persona  should  be  allowed  aeceaa,  under  propor  limita' 
tiona,  to  auch  Laboistcoiea  aa  may  be  aided  or  aita- 
blilhed  by  the  State. 

"  V. — It  has  been  the  prsctiee  to  restrict  grants  of 
money  made  to  private  investigators  for  porpoeea  of 
resaareh  to  the  rspcaiditnTe  actually  Incurred  by  thr~ 


We  think  that  anch  gianta  nusht  be  eoaaidenUy  in- 

ed.    We  are  olao  of  oninion  that  the  natrictioi    , 

licb  we  have  refenad,  however  deomble  u  a 
general  rule,  ahould  not  be  maintained  in  all  csim, 
but  that,  under  certain  cireumataocea,  and  with  ft^ipar    I 
aaFeguorda,  iuTestigatora  should  be  remunarated  fia 
their  lime  and  labour. 

"VL— Tha  grant  of  1,0001.,  administered  by  tlu 
Boyal  Society,  haa  contribntad  greatly  to  the  promch 
tion  of  nssareh,  and  the  amoant  of  thia  grant  mij, 
with  advantage,  be  eooBidarably  inereased. 

"  In  the  case  of  reBeaichea  which  involve  and  an 
of  aofficieut  importance  to  deeerre  exceptional  eipia-    I 
dituce,  direct  granta  in  addition  to  the  annual  gnat    I 
made  to  the  Itoyal  Society  should  be  mads  in  ud  tf 
the  inveetindons. 

"  VII.— The  proper  allocation  of  tha  funda  for  n- 
search  ;  the  establiahment  aod  ext^naion  of  Labon-    j 
toriea  and  Obssrvatorias ;  and  geaerBll;  tha  adnnee- 
ment   of    acienca    and    the    promotion    of    auuitiSc 
instruction  as  an  easential  part  of  education  wonld  bs 
moat  effectually  dealt  with  by  a  Uioiatiy  of  Scieoce    I 
and  education.    And  we  consider  the  creation  ot  sneh    ' 
a  Ministry  to  be  of  primary  importance. 

"  Vm. — The  vanona  Departments  of  theOoren- 
ment  have  horn  tide  to  time  referred  sdentiBc  qnse-  I 
to  the  Council  of  tbe  Royal  Socie^  for  its  adrice; 
and  we  believe  that  the  work  of  a  Minister  of  Sdenet, 
even  if  aided  by  a  well  organised  aoieotific  ataff,  and 
alao  the  work  of  the  other  Departments,  would  b> 
matmially  aaaistsd  if  they  were  able  to  obtain,  in  lU 
coaea  of  exoeptional  importance  and  difficulty,  thi 
advice  of  a  Council  repiesanting  the  acimtifie  knoa- 
ledge  of  tha  nation. 

« IX.— TKa  Council  should  repreaenttke  chief  sdra- 
tiflc  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  thia  riiv 
ita  composition  .need  not  difil&  greatly  &om  that  of 
the  preaent  Government  G-rant  Committee  of  Uk 
Eoy^  Society.  It  might  conaiat  of  man  rf  adiece 
aelected  by  the  Council  of  tha  Royal  Society,  t^ethw 
with  representalirea  of  other  important  aocnlih 
aociedea,  and  a  carton  number  of  persona  neaiDaUd 
by  the  OovernmeuL  We  think  that  the  funetimHil 
p.-eeent  exercised  by  tha  Govammant  Grant  On- 
mittoe  might  be'  advanlageoualy  transfored  to  Oh 
proposed  Council. 


"  (Signed}      'DavonaaiBa. 
XiUtBDowmi. 

JOHV  LVBBUCK. 

Juos  F.  KaT-SsoTTLnnnTS. 
BnHARD  SaanraLsoM. 

W.  SSUFKT. 

TaoHU  H.  HoxLET. 
0.  Q.  Sroxn. 
Hanr  J.  S.  SnTB." 
We  have  qnotad  at  greater  length  than  nnul 
from  the  oMitenta  of  tUa  Report,  and  ^* J^T' 


loughneea  of  the  suggeatit 
*  Lously  adopladT   Th 


which  they  hive 
„™™^„™.j  „^™-.  Their  full  meaning,  ifr 
deed,  will  not  be  appredated  without  a  caieM 
perusal  of  the  Report.  In  that  way  only  wiHitlt 
learnt  how  inflnenlial  is  the  weight  of  anthoti? 
on  whkh  they  rest,  and  also  with  what  "'•*^ 
tion  they  avoid  the  more  extreme  opinions  wm» 
were  suggested.  With  regard  to  the  P'«™^ 
carrying  out  of  these  proposals  but  littie  need  W 
aud.  Sfen  of  science  have  long  been  knowii  t* 
entertain  in  private  the  views  which  have  lo* 
recdved  unqualified  approval  from  a  commiWM" 
which  contained  many  prominent  men  ootDU 
their  own  body.  For  the  future  it  will  be  tw 
own  fcult  if,  with  such  authority  at  th«r  »*, 
they  permit  qneatimis  in  which  the  nation  laM 
less  interested  thsa  themselves  to  remsia  mui* 
loniter  in  the  donuun  of  theory. 

J.  8.  OOHOK. 


XEW  SASDEHa— THB  DIKECTOB'b  BHOKt- 


Tna  Director's  Report  on  the  Progress  and  Con- 
dition of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kewdnn^taj 
year  1874  haa  just  appa^ed.  The  nifflib*" 
viutors  to  Ihs  gardens  during  the  past  J*"  JT 
nearly  700,000,  thus  showing  that  they  ««  "^ 
apprecnated  by  the  general  puMie ;  aoOi  JIJ^Z 
from  the  additiona  to  the  purely  acientjnc  iwn 
mentof  the  eMablishmoit,  K«w  may  b«  "«<i' * 
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Aa  whok,  to  be  advandnff  under  the  TisDTOus 
muw^ament  of  Dr.  Hooker.  One  of  the  pmunpal 
objecta  of  Ibe  pnunt  Director  ia  to  form  m  com- 
plete ft  collectioD  as  pouible  of  bordj  shrub*  uid 
boem  ;  KtA,  conudering  the  difficnitiee  encountered, 
tbe  pngteea  is  BstiB&ctocy.  Although  ft  few 
different  tpeciee  of  trees  thrive  well  at  Eaw,  the 
soil  ia  BO  wretchedly  poor  that  we  cannot  hope 
th»t  Aiture  gBneiatdona  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing'  a  latge  namber  of  species  in  their  fiill  de- 
Tdopment.  The  aJluTial  deposit  ia  thin  in  all 
parta,  and  in  some  places  batelj  covers  the 
gnvel.  Again,  vrhat  little  the  Boil  contained  to 
SQDpOTt  arboiCeeent  vegetation  has  been  taken  from 
it  by  the  trees  of  medium  age,  which  are  now  un- 
fettunatelj  npidly  disappearing.  Nevertheless, 
the  joung  trees  of  numerous  species  planted 
dnriiifr  the  last  few  years  are,  pernaps,  more  in- 
stmctive  to  the  general  public  then  are  larger 
ones,  which  are  less  ess;  of  compariBoii.  Perhaps 
the  most  widely  beneficial  influence  and  action  of 
the  eetablishment  at  Eew,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  is  the  interchange  of  plants  and  seeoB  of 
•conomic  species.  Every  Tear  au:iierous  new 
vegetable  products  are  brought  into  use,  new  and 
:e  raised ;  and,  as  a  centre  for 


most  distant  poeseBaions,  Daring  the  past  year 
the  authorities  have  been  very  active  in  the  pro- 
P^^on  of  the  Liberian  and  other  good  varieties 
of  coffee,  to  replace  the  older  diaeaaed  varieties. 
Dr.  Hookm  writes : — 

"TfaedLseaM  8D< 
jMTi  coffee  has  bean  attac 
Ctjtaa,  and  other  colonies,  has  directed  tlie 
of  tJie  local  and  home  Ooverament*  to  this  important 
ealture,  and  fptea  rise  to  a  very  important  and  oneroiis 
eom>p<Hidence  with  this  establisbment.  My  atten- 
tion  has  ID  cooBeqneitce  baan  direcl«d  to  obtaining 
Bceorste  repocts  as  to  the  natura  of  the  diseases,  of 
^lieh  BETCxal  are  coafoDoded  under  one  common  epi- 
thet, to  recommeudiDg  meagntes  for  the  cnltivatian  of 
(<]&e  in  eoloniee,  once  &mouB  for  its  produetiuu,  where 
it  has  been  almest  abandoned,  a«  veil  as  in  oCheis 
Th«e  the  cnlUvatJou  has  bean  scarcely  attempted, 
and  to  the  cnltivation  of  sew  and  impioTed  Tone- 


jBi&ce  the  date  up  to  whioh  this  Keport  refers 
we  have  opportomties  of  knowing  Uiat  much 
mon  has  been  done  in  this  Erection.  The  eulti- 
vataon  of  cinchona  in  various  parts  of  India,  Cej- 
lon,  and  Jamaica,  is  now  in  sueeessfiil  operation ; 
sad  tbe  subject  of  its  cnltivation  in  the  now 
almost  abantbned  island  of  St.  Helena  has  been 
agiin  looiight  under  the  notice  of  tha  Qovemment, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tieca  introdnced  there  ten  years  ago  from  Eew, 
and  whose  culture  has  been  abandoned,  having 
bem  found  after  VMTS  of  no^tect  to  be  inaflourish- 
i^  condition.  The  suitahili^  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  that  island  for  duchona  cultivation  has 
now,  Dr.  Hooker  says,  been  indisputably  proved. 
Hie  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  manufacture  of 
dgara  in  Jamaica  is  reported  to  be  advancing 
npidlv.  Another  subject  to  which  much  atten- 
tion IS  now  being  given  is  the  cultivation  of 
varions  planta  in  the  colonies  for  ^pra^making. 
^le  prospects  of  Ipaoacuan/m  cultivation  are  at 
{Bnsenl  not  very  encouraging,  owing,  however,  to 
the  Datnnlly  alow  rate  of  growth  of  this  plant, 
ntfaer  than  cultural  difficulties.  The  supply  of 
oontchouc-producing  treee  is  a  matter  of  great 
cfmuneicial  importance,  and  endeavours  are  being 
madetoest«bliBh2reiieo6ra«if>«>MMinIndia.  Planta 
have  been  sent  &om  Kew  to  Calcutta,  where 
they  have  safely  arrived,  and  have  since 
been  propagated.  Among  the  more  interesting 
plant*  and  seeds  recwved  in  the  gardens  during 
tbe  past  year  we  may  mention ;  seeds  of  I^inglta 
aiditaorbutioa,  and  otbra  KeMuelau  Island  f  lanta, 
from  the  H.H.S.  CStalieitffer  Expedition ;  seeds  of 
"  '  dtudron  tomtntiMUH,  from  P.  Hanbury ; 
n  Ooflee,  from  Hesers.  Irvinri  and  Wood' 


nnenau,  Aldrwanda,  Dorema  ammoniaewn,  Muta 
tuperba,   M.   Takka,   Trachylobmm  Sommnanni- 

tmum,  Maeadamia  temifolia,  South  African  Aloes 
and  Stapelias,  Ac,  &c.,  from  various  donors.  The 
Jfuseums  have  been  considerably  enriched ;  among 
acquisitions  we  note  quadruple  fmita  of  Lodoieea 
SeycKMarum ;  Oreen  Putchuk  Boot,  Arigtohchia 
recuroilabra ;  Ngai  Camphor, Mumefi  hnUmnifera ; 
fruits  and  lithographic  plates  illuBtrating  the 
Lecythidaceae  \  and  a  collectiou  of  taw  materials 
and  products  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  papw 
from  BrouMcmelia  ^ofyriftFa  and  S.  Eattr^firi. 
The  Herbarium  acquired  about  22,000  additional 
specimens  during  the  past  year.  These  include 
Nordstedt  and  Waldatet's  Charactae ;  new  Indian 

giants,  Beddome's  types;  New  Guinea  plants; 
ontb  African  plants,  including  a  large  proportion 
of  new  species ;  Palms  from  the  Amazon  district ; 
various  Australian  plants,  &,a.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  Oovemment  has  granted  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
for  the  Herbarium  and  Library.  According  to 
Dr.  Hooker's  report,  in  the  event  of  sucn  a 
building  being  erected,  it  will  be  associated  with 
a  laboratory  for  physiological  botany  through  the 
liberality  of  Thomas  P.  JodreU,  E«i.,  M.A.,  the 
founder  of  the  Jodrell  Professorship  (of  Phytiology) 
in  University  Ooll^,  London. 


ward;    Bitter    Cola  seeds,  from    Dr.    Masters; 
DariatgUmid,  from  Lady  Dorotiiy  Nevill ;  Cedrria 


HBRTIHS  Ot  TBX  BETTISH  ASSOCIATION  AT 
BRISTOL. 
Section  A. — Mati«matioal  and  Pkyncai, 
{Thwtdag,  Avfftut  26, 1876.) 
The  Preeident  of  the  Section,  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart,  opened  the  proceedings  vrith  an  address 
upon  the  connexion  between  sun-spots  and  mag- 
netic and  meteorological  distuibances  upon  our 
planet,  and  the  necessity  for  an  orranisation  for 
pursuing  the  study  of  these  and  allied  phenomena. 
Nearly  fiity  yeais  ago  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  b^aa 
to  produce  daily  sketches  of  the  spots  that  appecLred 
upon  the  sun's  surface,  and  after  furtv  years  of 
patient  observation  he  was  rewarded  by  discovering 
the  &ct  that  these  sun-spots  are  periodic.  The 
discovery  was  quite  unforeseen  and  has  attracted 
much  attention  fiom  other  inveetigatois.  The 
pOBuble  causes  are  two.  Either  there  is  a 
strangely  hiddi 
tbe  Sim  himee 
planets,  act  somehow  in  their  varied  positions 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  But  whether  the 
cause  be  an  internal  or  external  one,  in  either  case 
we  are  completely  ignorant  of  its  nature.  We 
can  easily  enough  imagine  a  cause  operating  from 
the  sun  himself  and  bis  relations  with  a  surround- 
ing medium  to  produce  great  disturbances  on  his 
Burfkoe,  but  we  caimot  easily  imagine  why  die- 
turbancee  so  caused  ehouH  have  a  periodicity. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  ea«ly  enough  attach 
periodicity  to  any  effect  caused  by  the  planets, 
but  vre  cannot  well  see  why  bodipe  comparatively 
so  insigniQcant  should  contribute  to  such  very 
violent  outbreaks  as  we  now  know  sun-spots  to  be. 
An  English  astronomer— Mr.  Oarrington — next 
took  up  this  branch  of  research,  and  sketched  and 
recorded    the    positions  of  sun-spots  for  seven 

C«rs.  One  of  the  most  prominent  results  of  his 
hours  was  the  discovery  of  tha  foct  that  sun- 
spots  appear  to  have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own, 
those  nearer  the  solar  equator  moving  fiuter  than 
those  more  remote.  Another  was  the  discovery 
of  changes  apparentiy  periodical  afiecting  the  dis- 

Cition  of  spots  in  solu  latitude.  It  was  already 
)wn  that  sun-spots  confine  themselves  to  the 
sun's  equatorial  regions,  but  Mr.  Oarrington 
showed  that  the  r^on  affected  was  liable  to 
periodical  elongations  and  contractions,  although 
his  observations  were  not  sutScientiy  extended  to 
detormiue  the  exact  length  of  this  period. 

The  introduction  of  celestial  photography  by 
Mr.  Warren  De  La  Bue  was  followed  by  a  ten 
years*  series  of  observations  at  Kew,  which  have 
added  considembly  to  our  knowledge.    One  of  the 


most  important  facts  made  oat  is  that  neotoi 
planets  influence  the  behaviooi  of  sun-epotb,  bui 
the  cause  for  the  psriod  of  eleven  ^ears  and  i 
quarter  which  Schwabe  discovered  is  yet  to  1m 


telescopically  and  phottsr^hically,  the  spec- 

ope  came  to  be  emploved  as  an  instrument  of 

research.    It  had  already  been  surmised  by  Pn>- 


feesor  Stokes  that  the  vapour  of  sodium  a 
paratively  low  temperature  forms  one  of  tha 
constituents  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  inasmuch  as 
tbe  dark  line  D  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun 
coincides  in  position  with  tJie  bright  line  ^ven 
out  by  incandescent  sodium  vapour. 

This  method  of  research  was  greatiy  extended 
by  Kirchhoff,  who  soon  found  that  many  of  the 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  were  coinudent 
with  the  bright  linw  of  sundry  incandeacent 
metallic  vapours,  and  a  good  beguinin^  was  thus 
made  tovraids  ascertwning  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  sun. 

The  new  method  soon  brought  forth  further 
fruit  when  applied  in  the  hands  of  Huj^s, 
Miller,  Secchi,  and  others,  to  the  more  distant 
heavenly  bodies.  It  was  speedily  found  that  the 
fixed  stars  had  constitntionB  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  sun.  Bat  a  peculiar  and  unexpected  success 
was  attained  when  some  of  the  nebulae  were  ex- 
amined speetroBCopically,  To^lay  it  seems  (so 
rapidly  has  knowledge  progressed)  very  much  like 
recalling  an  old  sapentition  to  mention  that, 
until  the  advent  of  the  tpecbuscope,  the  iireeolvable 
nebulae  were  contiJdued  to  be  gigantic  and  remote 
clusters  of  stars,  tiie  individual  members  of  which 
were  too  distant  to  be  separated  from  each  othat 
even  with  a  telncope  like  that  of  Lord  Bosse. 

Bnt  Mr.  Huggins,  bymearw  of  the  spectroeoope, 
soon  found  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that 
most  of  the  nebulae  which  had  defied  the  tele- 
scope gave  indicationeof  inoandeecent  hydrogen  gas. 

It  was  also  found  by  this  obeerver  that  the 
proper  motions  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars  "^n  a 
direction  to  or  fivm  the  earth  might  be  detected 
by  meant  of  the  displacement  of  thrar  spectral 
lines,  a  principle  of  research  which  was  first 
enunciated  by  Fiwau.  ffitherto  no  one  had  at- 
tempted to  localise  the  use  of  this  instrument  to 
as  to  examine  particular  districts  of  the  sun,  as  for 
instance  a  sun-spot,  or  the  red  flames  already 
proved  by  De  La  Bue  to  belong  to  our  luminary. 
1^  application  was  firflt  made  by  Mr.  Lockyer, 
who,  in  the  year  1806,  examined  a  sun-spot  spec- 
troscopically,  and  remaned  the  greater  thickness 
of  the  lines  in  the  spsctmm  of  the  darker  portion 
of  tha  spot. 

Dr.  liYankland  had  previously  found  that  thick 
spectral  lines  correspond  to  great  pressure,  and 
hence  the  inference  from  the  greater  thickness  of 
linw  in  the  umbra  of  a  spot  is,  that  this  umbra  or 
dark  portion  is  subject  to  a  greater  preesure — that 
is  to  say,  it  exists  below  a  greater  depth  of  the 
solar  atmosphere  titan  the  general  surfiice  of  tha 
sun.  Thus  the  results  d^ved  from  the  Kew 
photoheliograph  and  those  derived  from  the  spec- 
troscope were  found  to  confirm  each  other.  Mr. 
Lockyer  next  caused  a  powerful  instrument  to  be 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  spectro- 
scopically  the  red  flames  rotmd  the  sun's  border, 
in  the  hope  that  if  they  conusted  of  ignited  gas 
the  spectroscope  would  disperse,  and  thus  dilute 
and  destroy  the  glare  which  prevents  them  from 
being  seen  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Before  thia  instrument  waa  quite  ready,  these 
flames  had  been  analysed  spectroseopicsUy  by 
Oaptwn  Herschel,  M.  Janseen,  and  others,  on  the 
occsHon  of  a  total  eclipse  occurring  in  India,  and 
they  were  found  to  conrist  of  incandescent  gas, 
most  probably  ^drogen.  But  the  latter  of  these 
observers  (M.  Janssen^  made  the  important  ob- 
servation tiiat  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
thwe  flames  remained  visible  even  after  the  ana 
had  reapp^vd,  from  which  he  argued  that  a  solar 
eclipse  IS  not  necessary  for  the  examination  of 
thia  region. 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


SsPT.  4, 1875. 


BefoK  isfoDUktion  of  the  discoTSiy  made  b;  M. 
jBaBaan  had  leoched  this  couatiy,  the  iostruiDent 
of  Ur.  Iiocbjw  had  heeii  completed,  end  he  bIbo 
Jbimd  that  hy  its  meuu  he  woe  eble  to  auoljae  at 
leisure  the  composition  of  the  red  flames  without 
the  oecewitj  of  a  total  ecUpae.  An  atmosphere 
d  incandeaoent  hjdro^D  was  found  to  sutTound 
OUT  InniinarT,  into  wluch,  during  the  gieatei  aoUi 
■torma,  aundiy  metallic  t^wuis  wete  injected — 
•odium,  magneaiom,  and  irou  foiming  the  thiee 
tiiat  most  &eqacmtl  J  made  their  appearaoce. 

Bnt  Hie  Uf^er  portioaa  of  the  suit's  atmosphere 
can  be  eumined  only  on  the  rare  and  precious 
oeciaioiia  of  edipaea.  Thanks  to  the  various 
Ooverrment  expsditiaH,  ne  now  poeeeas  definite 
bi£aTmatioii  n^rdin)^  tlie  solar  corona.  A  large 
part  of  this  ^ipenda^  unmistakeablj  belongs  to 
the  nuij  and  m  part  at  least  consists  of  an  igmtad 
gas  gmag  a  peonliar  spectrum  which  we  have 
aot  ^et  MOO  able  to  identify  with  that  of  aoj 
hnown  altmeiit.  The  temptatioa  is  great  to  asso- 
ciate this  spectrum  with  the  preeoKa  of  something 
lightar  thsn  h^drogeo,  of  the  natuie  of  which  we 
•re  vet  totally  ignoiant. 

If  we  torn  to  our  own  planet,  there  an  strong 


latolyw 


nected 


Hr.  Broon  has  shown  tJia  exiatenoe  of 
ft  metMHologioal  p«iod  connected  appaisntly  with 
the  son's  totation,  five  aneoeadva  years'  ohaemk- 
lions  of  tka  baaaaaatar  at  ^i^poie  all  (^ving  the 
panod  2fi-74  days.  Mr  Baawadell,  of  MamAieelar, 
ina  tha  flnt  to  sboir  that  tba  couvection-oiinBiits 
«f  the  sarth  appear  to  be  amnaetad  somehow  with 
liie  state  of  the  son's  Buifaee  as  regards  mots ;  and 
■till  more  teoently  Mr.  He'drum,  of  the  MauritLu 
observatory,  has  shown,  b^  a  bboriow  compilation 
of  stupe'  logs,  and  by  utihsiag  the  meteorological 
records  of  the  island,  that  the  Cfdones  in  the 
Indiau  Ocean  are  most  &equent  m  yeeis  when 
there  are  moat  sun-apots.    Ho  likewise  affords  us 

Sounds  for  supposii^  that  the  rainiall,  at  least  in 
e  topics,  is  greatest  in  jaara  of  maximum  solar 
disturbance. 

M.  Po^  has  found  a  amilar  oonnexion  in  the 
caae  of  the  West  Indian  hurricanes ;  and  finally, 
Fiaixi  Smyth,  Stone,  £opp«a,  and,  still  more  re- 
cently, Blufbrd,  have  been  able  to  bring  to  light 
a  cycle  of  tenestrial  tsii^;<aiatura  having  apparent 
ta&ience  to  the  condition  of  the  sun. 

Thue  we  have  strtHig  matter-of-fact  grounds  for 
jaeaoming  a  coBneirion  between  the  meteorology 
of  OUT  luminary  and  that  of  our  {jaast,  even 
althongfa  we  aie  in  oonuilete  ignorance  as  to  the 
aaot  natme  of  thia  bond. 

If  we  now  turn  to  terrestrial  magnetism  the 
MUe  oomesion  becomea  apparent 

Sir  Edwaid  Sabine  was  the  flist  to  show  that 
t^  distubanoea  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth 
«ra  moat  vMeDt  daring  years  of  muTxmnjn  sun- 
^•ta.  Ux.  Bioun  has  shown  that  there  is  likewise 


McaDtly  coafizmed  1^  Homstein ;  aiid  still 
Montl^  Hr.  Brotm  has  shown  that  the  moon  has 
aft  actum  upon  the  earth's  magnetism,  which  is 
not  altogether  of  a  tidal  nature,  but  depends,  in 
put  at  least,  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  sun 

Tharaisapnibalality  that  the  trade-winds  and  the 
■etum  bade^winds,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  earth 
is  a  ma^et,  are  the  vehiclea  of  electric  currents 
which  wilt  of  course  react  oa  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth.  Now,  since  the  velocity  of  tnese  upper 
currents  has  a  duly  variation,  their  influence  as 
exhibited  at  any  place  upon  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  may  be  expected  to  have  adaily  Tariation 

The  question  thus  arises.  Have  we  poaeiblv  here 
a  causa  which  may  account  for  the  well-known 
daily  magnetic  varialionF  Are  the  peculiarities  of 
this  variation  such  as  to  correspond  to  those  which 
might  be  expected  to  belong  to  such  electric  cur- 
Tents?  It  may  be  said  that,  oa  faras  wecan  judge, 
there  is  a  likeness  of  this  kind  between  the  pecu- 


liarities of  these  two  things;  butamore  prolonged 
scrutiny  will  of  course  be  essential  before  we  can 
be  abeolutely  certain  that  such  currents  are  fitted 
to  produce  the  daily  varistioD  of  the  earth's  nug- 
netism. 

Beside  the  dailj  and  yearly  periodic  changes 
in  these  upper  convection-currents,  we  should 
also  expect  occasional  and  abrupt  changes  forming 
the  counterparts  of  thote  disturbances  in  the 
lower  strata  with  which  we  are  familiar.  And 
these  may  be  expected  in  like  manner  to  prodi'ce 
non-periodic  occasional  disturbances  of  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
such  disturbances  do  occur,  and  further  that  they 
are  moat  irequant  in  those  years  when  cyclones  are 
most  frequents—that  is  to  say,  in  years  of  maximum 
sun-spots.  In  one  word,  it  appeaia  to  be  a  tenable 
hypothesis  to  attribute  at  least  the  most  prominent 
magnetic  chaogee  to  atmospheric  motions  taking 
place  in  the  u[iper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
where  each  moving  stratum  of  ait  becomes  a  con- 
ductor moving  across  lines  of  magnetic  force,  and 
it  was  Sir  William  Thomson  who  first  su^^eted 
that  the  motion  of  conductors  across  the  lues  of 
the  earth's  msgnetic  force  must  he  taken  into 
account  in  any  attempted  explanation  of  terrestrial 


thus  seems  pos^hle  that  the  excesuve  mag- 
:  disturbances  which  take  place  in  years  of 
imum  sun-spots  may  not  be- directly  caused 
by  any  solar  action,  but  may  rather  be  due  to  the 
excessive  meteorological  distorbances  which  are 
likewise  characteristic  of  anch  years ;  on  the  other 
band,  that  magnetic  and  meteorological  influence 
which  Mr.  Broun  has  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  sun's  rotaUon  points  to  some  unknown  direct 
effect  produced  by  our  lumina^,  even  if  we 
imagine  that  the  magnetic  part  of  it  is  caused  by 
the  meteorological.  Mr.  Broun  tb  of  opinion  that 
this  eflect  of  the  sun  does  not  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  spots  on  his  surfece. 

There  is  mnch  probability  that  the  cydonea 
produced  by  the  snn  are  sssoeiated  with  an  in- 
finence  different  from  light  and  heat.  The  eflecte 
of  fte  sun  on  onr  globe  appear  to  be  a  magnetic 
influence  dependii^  on  his  roiation,  a  cyclone  in- 
fluence depending  on  his  disturbed  simoce,  and 
the  well-known  light  and  heat  efiect  communi- 
cated iij  the  energy  of  material  vibrations.  But 
a  solution  of  the  questions  connected  with  theoe 
subjects  is  only  to  be  hoped  for  when  properly 
fitted  observatories  are  established,  and  Professor 
Balfonr  Stewart  believes  this  con  only  be  ad' 
vantageonsly  done  bf  Gtovemment.  He  holds 
that  we  are  on  the  ff»e  of  a  great  generalisation — 
mighty  law— and  if  Ooveniments  wonld  nnde^ 
and  the  ultimate  miaeriai  ndtantages  of  eveir 
iplicable  esch 


may  ap^iear  for  the  moment 
pleasuras  of  ordinary  life,  they  wotdd  find  reasorm, 
patent  to  the  meanest  capacities,  for  bringing  the 
wealth  of  mind,  now  lost  on  the  drudgery  of  com- 
mon laboors,  to  bear  on  the  search  for  thoae 
wondrous  laws  which  govern  ereiy  movement, 
not  Only  of  the  mighty  maMca  of  our  system,  but 
of  every  atom  distiibuted  IJiroughout  space. 

Section  S. — CAemiitry. 

Tee  President  of  this  Section  for  the  present 
year  is  Mr.  A.  0.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  rs  is  usual 
on  address  was  delivered  by  the  President  to  ina^i- 
gurate  the  business  of  the  Section.  Mr.  Horcoiirt 
wishes  to  develop  a  wider  taste  for  chemical 
research,  and  already  consetjuent  upon  the  sugges- 
tions in  his  address  a  committee  has  been  formed 
to  collect  and  publish  subjects  and  suggestions  for 
chemical  reseMchea.     He  thoimht  the  small  pto- 

SrtioQ  of  original  work  in  chemistry  which  is 
ne  in  Great  Brit^  must  be  a  cause  of  regret. 
The  immediate  cause  is  easily  found.  It  is  not 
that  English  workers  are  less  inventit-e  or  indus- 
trious than  their  fellows  scroas  the  Channel,  but 
that  their  number  is  exceedingly  Bmall.  No  doubt 
there  are  differences  in  natural  aptitudes  and 
tastes,  but  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  so  rare  for 


men  of  leisure  to  addict  themselves  to  scientific 
pursuits  is  that  so  few  boys  and  young  men  hsTs 
hod  experience  of  the  pleasure  which  theybiiiig. 
Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty  yean, 
both  at  the  universities  and  at  the  public  schoolj, 
to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  science.  The  Uui- 
veraity  of  Oxford  has  made  liberal  pro\isioii  for 
the  teachinif  of  science  and  for  its  leeognitjoii 
among  the  studies  requisite  for  a  de^;iee,  vai  the 
colleges  have  not  been  backward  in  allottini 
scholaiBbipB  and  fellowships  as  soon  as  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  those  elected  for  proficieocj  in 
science  would  be  men  eijual  in  intellectual  calilne  to 
thoae  elected  for  proficiency  la  clasaics  and  mstlu- 
niatics.  Science,however,iai]Btaattiactmoretluiii 
small  percentage  of  students.  Examinations  pro- 
duce  in  the  student  a  habit  of  looking  to  succesi 
in  examination  as  the  end  of  bin  studies — a  halst 
of  mind  peculiarly  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of 
scientific  work.  Whether  a  theory  is  consistent  oi 
true  is  imnaterlal,  provided  it  is  probable,  it^ 
advanced  by  some  author  whose  authority  tlie 
examiner  would  recognise.  ChemistiT  can  only  i 
claim  a  place  in  general  education  if  its  study  I 
serves,  not  to  moke  men  chemists^  but  to  bdpin 
making  them  intelligent  and  well-mfonnod.  Tfa« 
number  of  chemic^  students  ought  then  to  in- 
creHse,  and  if  the  number  increases,  no  rigour  of  the 
examination  system  will  prevent  one  or  two,  pei^ 
haps,  in  every  j'ear  irom  Mopting  chemistry  »a  tk 

tuieuit  of  their  lives.  The  universities,  howevat, 
ave  little  power  to  determine  what  nombsi  of 
students  shall  follow  any  particular  line  of  study 
— the  responsibility  of  fixing  the  position  of 
stuence  in  education  rests  with  the  masteia  of 
Hchools.  Diiring  the  last  ten  years  provision  it* 
been  made  at  most  of  the  la^er  schools  for  thi 
teaching  of  some  branches  of  science,  but  griat 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  its  intntdiic- 
tioo.  The  main  and  insurmountaUe  difScnltr'' 
the  "  in^eiistrability  "  of  studies.  The  PnMnI 
WM  of  opioioD  that  wberevw  a  school  could  ifM 
appliances  for  the  leaching  of  chemistry,  ill  tke 
boys  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  twte 
of  this  subject,  and  thoae  boys  bo  selecledfwtbs 
study  who  showed  more  intelligence  or  hihwst 
than  the  rest  The  professor's  tectnre-rooiiie  •»* 
laboratories  would  then  be  filled  with  youn^  neo 
who  had  already  learnt  the  rudiments  of  kwocs, 
and  laboratories  of  research  as  well  ss  of  efe* 
mentary  instruction  would  find  a  place  st  ttat 
English  Ilniversttifts.  The  introduction  of  the 
study  of  natural  science  has  bone  eariiw  Innt  n 
stAoob  whose  celebrity  is  of  more  recent  dste, 
such  as  Cfifton  College.  Oxford  and  Osmh^ 
ought  to  poBSMB,  but  ore  &r  from  possessing,  sna 
laboralflTiee  as  have  lately  been  built  at  the  O^a 
OoUege,  Manchester.  Science,  and  hi  parliea- 
kr  chemical  aeience,  may  be  advMiced  by  tha  » 
signment  to  it  of  a  more  mwahiont  and  Iwooaiw 
place  in  education.  The  JPresident  next  advocateo 
tiie  systeni  of  endowments,  and  spoke  of  tblS 
application  fo  the  promotion  of  original  '***|'* 
He  was  of  opinion  that  posts  constituted  chiwr 
with  this  obJB»!t  should  be  attarfied  in  ^*^f2J 
to  each  educational  body,and  should  have  onlyhg** 
edueational  duties  assigned  to  them.  The  •£»■« 
of  ehemratry,  he  wm  of  opinion,  would  advww 
more  rapidly  if  it  were  possible  to  organise  dwniJw 
into  working  parties,  having  each  a  definite  ngi'*' 
to  explore.  Much  frnitless  and  di»eBO»f« 
labour  might  be  saved,  a  stiiauhw  might  be  p^ 
to  experimenial  enquiry,  and  chemical  r««s»w 
might  become  mo^  systematic,  and  thw  w*^ 
productive,  if  Bacon's  example  w«e  *«|"*!? 
by  the  leaden  of  chemistiy  at  the  pw*^ 
(hy.  Mr.  Harcourt  suggested  that  tb*  i^ 
tentativea  of  Efiieotific  (Aemistry  should  pab^ 
a  list  of  subjects  tor  research,  the  booBflw 
extent  of  the  field  upon  which  tber  had  (O- 
terad  making  the  organisation  of  rfi«n»e«J  o"" 
quiry  very  destmble.  Their  aim  WW  to  discow 
the  laws  which  govern  the  tTaosfcrmaO"" 
matter,  and  a  vast  eoUection  of  receip"  ™jj^ 
prepamtion  of  different   subatancfw  *"  "*"* 
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The  growth  of  chemical  theoiy,  how- 
«Ter,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  accnmTilfttioii  of 
ehamifal  &cts.  Amoiis'  chemical  eaqnMes  he 
hoped  maaj  would  be  included  relating  to' the 
most  simple  eaace  of  chemical  change.  The 
thormgh  study  of  a  few  Koctions  might,  perhaps, 
Iriiig  in  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  ctemisCTy 
than  the  preparatdoD  of  manj  new  suhatanceB. 
In  hid  eonclading  remarks  the  I^ident  aUnded 
hrifefl^  to  technical  chemiBtrf,  to  which  the  British 
Anodation  wished  to  contriljuta.  Bj  -vinting  in 
torn  the  prinsipal  centres  of  British  industry  'due 
Anorastion  brmga  together  men  engaged  on  pure 


iae  revolts  of  their  visit  was  the  opportimitiee 
wnidi  are  prorided  of  ee^g  cheminu  trantrfbr- 
matioDS  on  a  laif^  scale,  and  sSected  by  procBasas 
iriiich  obaerrhtion  and  inrentiTeneM  have  grft- 
dnaSj  hioiight  to  perfection,  and  with  the  stiF- 
prisinr  &mi£ari^  and  skill  which  are  esgondered 
vj  daUjr  use. 


Dk.  Wrwht,  the  President  of  the  Oeologieal 
Section  of  the  Aesocialion,  ha«  ft^owed  an  excel- 
lent pMeedeut  hj  giving  a  disqmntioa  npon  the 
gookj^  of  the  coontiy  aiVKnd  the  place  (rf 
meetn^.  We  published  in  onr  laaC  number  but 
one  •■  «rtid«  on  the  intmesling  field  far  atndj 
wUcb  Bnatol  afibrda,  aad  aa  titera  has  bean 
also  in  tin  AaeocialioD  Gmde,  the  Preodent's  Ad- 
dma,  and  eondrj'  papara  read  in  thia  Saetiim,  a 
fiutber  tnataient  of  parts  or  the  wkola  of  tiie 
distiKt,  there  can  be  no  lack  of  hdn  tot  anj 
BrMtolian  who  wiBheB  to  know  Bomsthing  ot  tko 
lodHabost  turn. 


Br.  Wrigbt  ennmCTatee  ten  periods  Mntaaented 
bv  tha  rocla  of  the  neighbouriiood,  fmn  die  oldeet 
Silniian  of  Tortworth  to  the  Allnviiini  of  Briattd 
itself.    The  localities  raa;  be  grouped  into  riz 


districts: — 

!.  TortTorth. 
2.  Mandip  Hills. 


4.  Bristol. 

5.  Dandij. 

.  BadstoA.  e.  Bridgewatn. 

Hie  Klorian  in  Tortworth  district  has  long  been 
claaaical  ground  to  the  geolo^st,  but  the  true  age 
and  relation  of  the  tranaition  strata -were  not 
Boderstood  until  Uurchiaon's  work  was  published. 
An  Old  Sandstone  which  abounds  in  fossLls  is 
the  dominant  rock,  and  is  called  Caradoc,  ot 
Upper  Llandoyerv  Sandstone.  The  Wanlodr 
linwiitone  and  theXudlow  rock,  which  is  exposed 
at  Isw  water  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Severn  at 
Parton  Fass^,  are  the  other  Silurian  members  in 
thiB  group.  These  are  succeeded  bjr  a  red  sand- 
(tooe  of  the  BeTonian  group,  with  the  whitish- 
gray  Sags  in  its  upper  parte  of  which  Tortworth 
CoDTt  is  bnilt 

Abo  we  get  a  well-developed  bone-bed  at  the 
base  of  the  Carbotuferous  rocks,  and  above  the  coal- 
■leaanrea  a  curions  conglomerate.  This  formation 
b  described  as  composed  ^rincipallj  of  rounded 
and  anf^ar  fragmente  of  Lunestose,  exceeding  the 
size  ol  the  head,  with  fraffmants  of  Quartz  and 
Greenatone,  cemented  together  with  a.  catcareoos 
paste,  which  is  generally  mngnesian. 

Tlu  Mendip  Hills  extend  nearly  due  east  and 
weat  for  thirty  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
fix  milas,  and  constitute  the  southern  base  of  the 
Btietol  coalfield.  They  couaist  chiefly  of  Old  Bed 
Sandstone^  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  Trias. 
Hiis  last  la  represented  by  a  magneaian  conjrlo- 
merate,  flanking  the  hills  and  in  places  capping 

Old  Red  Sandstone  forms  the  oldest  stratified 
lock,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  axis  of  the 
Xcndip  Hills.  This  nudeus  is  siirrouoded,  and 
in  parta  overlain,  by  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
which  conforms  with  it  both  in  dip  and  strike. 
The  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  grandly  de- 
veloped, and  constitntes  the  gnat  mass  of  the  chain . 
On  ttie  northern  flank  of  the  Mendips,  but  highly 
contorted,  are  the  well-known  coals  of  Vobster, 
Hoh>mbe,  &e.    There  is    no   reaaon    why  we 


should  not  conclude  that  the  coals  of  &e  northern 
side  once  extended  across  the  Meadips,  and  now 
lie  deeply  buried  along  the  south  part  of  the 
range.  Nusaerous  islands  of  Carboniferona  Lime- 
stone, surrounded  hy  Triassic  rocka,  occur  at  Wells 
and  other  places,  and  the  entire  range  of  the 
Uendips  is  aunounded  by  a  limestone  conglome- 
rate. This  conglomerate  is  composed  entirely  of 
fiagmeuta  of  the  older  rocks  cotnpoung  the  hills, 
and  is  the  resolt  of  the  denuding  action  of 
the  sea  which  depoaitsd  the  Kenper  beds. 
This  marine  denudation  took  place  when  the  en- 
tire area  occupied  by  the  Mendipa  and  ooal-basin 
underwent  depression,  the  Dolomitic  CoagIcan«- 
rate  and  sancbtonee  accumulating  pro  rata  with 
the  depression  and  consequent  dt^truetion  of  the 
rocks  ofiered  for  resistance.  This  conglomerate, 
the  "ooeriW  ai  the  coal-miners  of  l£e  BriHtol 
hanin,  although  visible  only  upon  the  PalaeoMic 
rocks  surrounding  the  coal-bearing  area,  is 
nevertheless  entirely  mreod  over  them,  and 
beneath  the  New  Red  Sandatonea  that  oc- 
cupy uarly  tlM  entiie  area  from  Tortworth 
to  the  sontham  flauka  of  the  Hsndipe,  its 
preaenoe  being  awcked  by  tlte  marls  and  sand- 
stonea  of  the  Kenper,  the  Lias  limastnnee,  xnd  in 
other  places  the  Oolitic  rocte  tint  lie  vitluD  (fae 
coal-fansin.  especially  along  its  south-east  border 
fhnn  Bath  to  Wella  We  have  no  physical  evi- 
dence more  convincing  of  denudation,  cdevstion, 
and  depression  over  lu^  areas  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face than  what  we  can  witness  so  eaMly  and  study 
BO  advantageously  in  the  Mendip  Hills ;  for  this 
conglomerate  rock  here  defines  the  limits  between 
Meeozoic  and  Palaeozoic  times :  the  highly  in- 
clined Old  Bad  Sandstone  forms  the  nocleus  of 


it ;  and  the  ooal- 
oesaion  to  the  latter  were  all  indurated,  metamor- 
phosed, elevated,  and  thrown  into  folds  long  poor 
to  the  time  when,  under  alow  depression,  deatruo- 
tion,  and  deoudataon,  the  Dolomilic  Conglomerate 
was  laid  down  by  the  Triaaaic  Sea — the  resultant 
of  wave-forces  alon^  a  coast-line  which  was  then 
the  Uendip  range,  ita  shingle  and  boulders  bung 
•lowly  cemanted  by  a  magnewo-calcareouH  pasta 
derived  from  the  wasting  bads  of  the  great  ume- 
stone  series. 

There  is,  moreover,  evii^ce  of  a  Rhoetic  Sea 
which  surrounded  and  covered  the  Mendips,  in 
some  cherty  and  sandy  depoeita  overiying  all  the 


tary  portions. 

Two  dykes  have  been  ohaerved  in  tha  district, 
me  seven  miles  in  length,  ooiucideiit  with  the 
axie  erf  the  Mendipe,  the  other  at  Bleadon.  The 
age  of  the  dykes  is  subseqnant  to  that  of  tha  ooal- 
measnras,  the  whole  of  the  Palaeoaoic  rocks  being 
disturbed  alike,  and  lying  at  one  g«n»al  u^la  of 
inclination,  while  the  Secondary  rocks  are  not 
afiected  hy  these  Palaeozoic  diaogea. 

The  Sadstock  district  oomprisee  tiie  Bristol 
ea^-fi«ld,  and  consists  of  Upper  Goal,  Sandstone, 
Lower  Coal  and  MiUatoaeGnt.  There  is  shundHit 
Avidence  that  tiik  field  was  connected  witii  tile 
Forest  of  Dean  and  South  Wales,  but  the  details 
of  the  beds  are  too  intricate  to  be  suBuaariied.  A 
yraneworthy  ttxtacmj  ot  tha  coal  ie  msntioBed  hy 
the  President  in  the  fact  that  manv  eeama  bm 
extensively  worked  of  only  ton  off  twelve  indnsin 

The  Bristol  district  ia  contained  in  a  drde  of 
eight  miles*  radius  from  the  Guildhall.  'Bum  ate 
expoaarM  of  theOld  Red  Sandstone  and  tlie  otiier 
old  beds  abesdy  mentioned  beside  higber  beds 
of  Liai  and  Oolite.  The  Garboniftenaa  Lamaatmie 
is  a  great  marine  formation,  and  is  formed  of  t^ 
sediments  of  an  extanaiva  and  wide-apBeadii^  aea ; 
tha  beantifiil  scenery  so  oharaetsTistic  of  the  Avon, 
Severn,  and  Wye  is  in  a  neat  meaaure  due  to  die 
development  of  thia  rock  m  these  regiona.  One  of 
the  grandest  sections  of  all  tha  bads  of  1^  Oar- 
bonifeious  Limestone  is  that  expoeed  in  the  gmge 
of  the  Avon  near  Clifton,  whece  it  is  seen  resting 


on  the  Old  Bad  Sandstone,'  and  overleia  bf  the 
Millstone  Orit. 

Last  inordw,  as  latest  in  point<tftimckwe<Mae 
to  the  Bundrv  diatriet,  whidi  diepUya  tlia  Oditic 
formations.  'Here  we  have  the  ^e  of  the  Liae 
followed  by  the  so-called  JniaBsic  age. 

Ths  Joraaaic  rocks  wera  aocamiikt«d  as  aefi- 
nnots  or  ehore-deporita  under  many  ehaogsa  of 
condition ;  and  the  idea  of  a  dowly-aolMiding  bed 
of  the  ooralline  sea  gives  ua,  perhaps,  the  nnawat 
wo'oech  to  what  appears  to  Iwve  raeniled. 

The  JuiasMo  watara  mia  (touad  ■mtii  oenl 
reefs,  sxtending  ovsc  an  aiea  eqml  to  that  of 
Enrops,  as  th^  ainteii  Aroogfa  JSngJaad  diago- 
nally from  Torinhiia  to  Dorsetahue,  throagb 
France  from  Hm  coaat  of  Jionnandy  to  the  sbcMB 
of  tha  Meditanansan,  fbnniDg  bseidaa  a  ohajn 
winding  oUiqnaly  thfoosfa  tha  Ardetuua  in  tike 
nortii  to  Oharante-Inilinanra  in  t^  aontk,  i»- 
dading  Savi^,  tha  Hante»>AlpeB  and  Baiair- 
Aipea,  the  Jura,  FraiKhe-«aait«,  tto  Jon  Chani 
ofSwitntlHMl  throMnkoot  ita  entiie  iMigtbfram 
Sckaffhanaen  on  the  Bkine  to  CoboMig  in  Smxtmf, 
and  along  the  noge  af  the  BwaWan  Alps  and 
Fianoatnan  Jsoa.  Thraoghont  all  Ifciswidaly- 
exteoded   Oiditic  region,  owaUipe  attat»  mn 


itiw  thm^  oaantlMB  agaa  b^  the  ling 
isiiii|}iia  iif  tiiiewHi  niljipe.  m 
beds  in  tbaae  foBni 


roBoMiaaa  am  dna  to  the 
Iif e-«naigiea  of  difiaent  ^lecaes  of  thaaa  metnnn ; 
and  wem  we  to  vsatms  to  ■■HhmIii  the  liMeof 
time  ocei^ied  in  the  depont  of  tk«  oond  Clalitoe 
xpf  wliat  we  know  of  tha  life-ioefatty  ol  aasne 
livmg  spedea,  ws  ihcidd  find  giwd.  wm»  fiv 
concluding  that  the  Juraaaio  age  mnat  have  be«i 
one  of  long  dnratkm.  It  ia  not  the  Ben  enaUine 
atmctar«}MP«a  thatisdne  to  Po^^lifs,  hnt  the 
entire  maas  of  Oidrtie  liimrtiinaii  ^  the  prodnito 
of  the  same  vital  btoe;  foe  tboe  oould  ha  at> 
douht  in  tha  mind  of  aay  compettat  observer  who 
carefully  examinad  simJl  a  sock  as  that  in  the 
spenlmr's  band  that  it  waa  a  raaaa  of  cotal  Bseratid 
hj  a.  Jurassic  Polyp,  Mid  that  tha  Oelitae  Ham- 
atone  which  snrroanda  tha  ooral  atom  is  the  jut- 
duct  of  a  portion  of  a  wasted  reef  which  had  MSi 
tooken  up,  ground  into  mml,  and  constitatad  the 
Bsate  that  had  coated  particlee  on  the  shoia.  and 
formed  by  the  roll  of  tha  waves  the  glotulaa 
which  were  aAerwarda  cemented  by  cajcanooa 
watna,  and  the  whole  tranefoRued  into  Hia  tat 
we  call  Oolitic  limaatoua. 

TheresAtiiat  rnanin  an  merely  bngnMoln  (f 
what  had  ensted;  and  thus  that  have  disMwi-Ml 
fiinushed  the  calcareous  material  ont  of  irtnilt 
the  Oolites  of  snbsequent  foimatione  have  ham 
built  up. 

Dr.  Wright  does  not  connteoance  Mr.  Saif^s 
theory  of  evolution,  to  judge  from  the  fbllow- 
ingi— 

"In  theaa  maada  I  hav«  caiaAdly  avnidada^ 
allnnon  to  ths  origin  of  f&aeu,  beeaoaa  Qwnlag 
suggeeU  BO  themy  of  natural  oaaSM,  and  Palasonto- 
lagj  afbids  no  tupgon  to  tha  hypoChsais  whi^  asska 
by  a  BjstsiB  of  evouilioa  to  dariva  all  the  varied  fo^u 
ot  organic  life  tnan  pra4xiatiD(  orsanisma  of  ft 
lower  typs.  As  &c  as  I  have  bean  aUe  to  Msd  ^ 
lacorda  of  tha  roeka,  I  oonfcas  I  havs  &ilad  tn  dii- 
florai  ac;  lineal  seriss  among  tha  vast  assasblan  of 
oiLinet  spacisB,  which  might  forma  basis  and  laid 


of  icHul  animals,  wa  find,  on  the  ooatzary,  that  tlwr 
flat  n^rssutativea  are  ant  the  lowNt,  bat  dbn 
highly  organised  t^pes  of  tha  daaa  to   which  th^y 

Saetien  D.—Biaiefkal.     Jhyai  taiwit  ^ 

SKcnoN  D  ia  singiflar  in  beii^  divided  into 
three  departanents,  and  these  three  departments 
are  gathered  together  when  the  President  of  dther 
department  delivers  his  inaugural  addreas^  and  re- 
Bume  their  separate  sittings  ^ter.  On  Friday  the 
section  gathered  ita  Gacces  in  such  strength  as  to 
overflow  the  room  in  which  Dr.  Rolleaton  dali- 
vered  his  introduction  to  the  businsea  of  the 
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Anthropoioj^oal  dlTudon,  Ha  began  bj  cslUng 
ftttentioii  to  tlie  papen  to  be  laid  befora  the 
department,  uid  eepe^allj  to  the  paper  by  Oolonel 
lAn»  Fox  relfttdng  to  the  ditcoverj  of  remaina  at 
OiaabuiT,  which  in  hie  opinion  eoniiact  the 
FalMolithic  with  the  Neolithic  Celt  types.  The 
Preaident  then  nferred  to  tlie  intareating  field 
which  PolyiiMia  and  AoHtralasia  tranerall;  offer 
to  the  antbropolonst.  Dr.  Osrl  E.  Meicicke'a  work 
on  the  lelande  of  the  PntuBc  ia  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, but  Hie  Ftofeaeoi  doee  not  hedtate  to  baj  that 
the  mo0t  important  contribution  to  the  ethnolofr; 
of  Poljfiieaia  which  has  been  made  receatly  is  the 
article  on  that  subject  in  the  Contemporary  Maiitw 
for  Februarj,  1873,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Whitmee,  of 
Samoa.  He  added  that  the  department  would  be 
&voui«d  with  E<ome  papers  upon  the  ethnology, 
anthropology,  and  future  prospects  of  the  Poly- 
nesian race  by  other  penonH  eminently  qualified 
to  speak  upon  the  subject,  ae  having  spent  many 
years  naefully  amonf;  them,  and  on  the  spot. 
Writers  who  have  little  respect  for  meet  things  else, 
and  by  no  means  too  mncn  for  themselrea,  speak 
still  with  somothing  like  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  in  those  regions  by  t£e  London  Missionary 
Society ;  and  they  would  value  highly  any  papers 
from  men  who  have  had  such  long  and  such 
favourable  opportuuitiea  for  forming  opinions  on 
matters  which  touch  at  once  our  national  and  our 
scientific  responubilities.  What  question  can  be 
of  ckieer  concernment  than  that  of  the  posmbility 
of  rescuing  the  inhatntants  of  Polynesia  from  that 
gradual  aliding  into  extinction  which  some  writeiH 
appear  to  acquiesce  in  as  the  natural  fate  of  such 
races  P 

Dr.  Georg  Gerland  stated  in  1S72  that  the 
decrease  of  the  Polynesian  populations  is  not  now 
going  on  so  foat  as  it  was  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century ;  it  has  in  some  localities  entirely  ceased, 
white  in  othen  the  indigenous  population  is 
actuallv  on  the  in<3ease.  The  nativea  have 
adaptsd  themselves  more  to  the  influences  of 
civilisation  and  Europeans,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
misslonariee  have 'done  much  to  assist  them.  The 
President  went  on  to  say :~~ 

"  ISx.  Bagehot  has  bean  qaoted  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in 
his  Dactnt  of  Man.  u  nying  that  '  it  is  a  carioiu 
&ct  that  aavBgea  did  not  formsrly  irasto  away  before 
the  daiBical  nations,  »  they  do  now  before  Che  modem 
ariliscd  nations  ;  had  thn  done  so  the  old  moralists 
would  have  mns^  ovrr  Uis  erent ;  but  there  is  no 
lament  in  any  writer  of  that  period  over  the  periabing 
baibarians.'  On  reading  this  foi  the  first,  sad  iadiwd 
for  a  secoad  time,  I  vai  much  impresaed  with  its 
beauty  and  oiigimditj  ;  bat  beauty  and  originality  do 
not  impress  men  permanently  nnlees  they  be  coupled 
with  certain  other  qnnlitiei.  And  I  wish  to  remark 
upon  chis  statement,  flnt.  that  it  is  sxirredingly  un- 
safe to  argue  from  the  silence  of  any  writer,  ancient 
or  modem,  to  the  non-eiiBtence  of  the  non-mentioned 
thing.  1  do  not  recollect  any  mention  in  the  ancient 
writers  of  SConehenge,  nor  can  I  call  to  mind  at  this 
moment  any  cstalogue  of  the  voeabnlarirs  of  the 
CHmbri  and  Tentonoa,  of  the  Ligures  and  Iberians, 
with  whooi  the  ancients  were  brought  into  prolonged 
coDtact.  Tbeae  little  omindoos  are  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as,  if  they  had  bean  filled  np,  a  great  many 
very  interesting  problems  vonld  thus  have  been 
settled  for  ns  which  we  have  not  as  yet  settled  for 
ourselves.  But  these  omissions  do  not  justly  ua  in 
thinking  thatStonahange  is  an  erection  of  post-ItomaD 
times,  or  in  holding  Ibat  any  of  the  acrnnga  races 
mentioned  were  devoid  of  a  langnagF'.  Bat,  seeoodly, 
what  we  know  of  the  classical  nationa  dates  from  a  time 
when  the  '  mercileai  bronze  '  had  begun  to  give  way 
to  the  dark  gleaming  st«el.  Bat  long  l>efore  the  dii- 
placsment  of  bronze  weapons  by  iron  ones,  the  bronze 
had  had  abundant  time  UidispLue  both  stone  weapons 
and  the  people  who  nsad  them.  And  it  is  plain 
enongh  to  suggest  that  one  reason  why  the  old 
moralists  did  not  mnsa  over  the  disappeoiBnca  of  the 
aboriginal  races  lies  in  the  fs«t  that  these  races  had 
neither  a  contsmponry  Homer  to  sing  their  history, 
nor  an  Evans  to  interpret  their  weapons  after  their 
Hie  Bctual  Homeric  poems  deal  with  a 


«  difbreat  then  from  what  Hji  and  ITaw  Quinoa  are 


now  aa  Merioa  and  Idomencs  are  from  Thakomban 
aod  Baaparab.  But,  thirdly,  let  us  ask,  as  the 
philoaophara  did  with  n^rd  to  the  fish  and  its  weight 
m  snd  out  of  the  bucket  of  water,  Are  the  &cts  about 
whidi  we  are  to  enquire  really  facts  ?  Now  I  am  not 
going  to  plunge  into  the  excarauaes  appended  to 
editions  of  Horodoius,  or  to  discuss  the  history  of 
the  Minyne,  or  of  any  other  race  of  which  we  know  as 
little.  But  I  will  just  quote  s  few  verses  from  a 
beautinil  passage  in  Job  which  appear  to  me  to  give 
as  exact  a  description  of  a  barberaus  race  perishing 
and  outcast  as  could  be  given  now  by  a  poetical 
observer  in  Antlialia  or  California.  Speaking  of  such 
aracethepoatsiiya: — '  For  want  and  funine  they  ware 
soUtnry,  fleeing  into  the  wildemsss  in  former  time 
deaolato  and  waste.  Who|cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes, 
and  juniper-roots  for  their  meat.  They  were  driven 
forth  from  among  men  (they  cried  after  them  as  after  a 
thief);  To  dwell  in  the  oliffii  of  thevaUays.incavea  of 
the  earth,  and  in  the  rocks.  Among  the  bushoa  they 
braved;  under  the  nettles  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether. They  were  children  of  fools,  yea,  children  of 
bass  men ;  tiiey  were  viler  than  the  earth '  (Job, 
chap.  zxx.  ver.  3-8). 

"  I  opine  that  liiese  tiabappy  savages  must  have 
>  wasted  away'  under  these  conditions  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  need,  with  such  actunl  «enu  caiitat  at  hand,  to 
postulate  the  working  of  any  'mysterious'  agency, 
any  inscrutable  poisonous  action  of  'the  breath  of 
civilisation.  What  is  mysterious  to  me  is  not  civili- 
satioa,  but,  the  fact:  that  people  who  nre  in  relation 
with  it  do  not  act  up  to  its  behests.  And  what  is  the 
mystery  to  me  is  not  how  an  epid«mic  can,  when  in- 
troduced among  helpleaa  Polynesiana,  work  havoc, 
but  how  it  is  that  epidemica  should  be  nllaved  to  do 
su  here  in  Englaod  from  time  to  time.  We  are  but 
some  four  yaara  evay  ftom  the  last  smallpox  epi- 
demic, of  the  mansgemrnt,  or  rather  mismanagement 
of  which  I  had  myself  some  opportunity  of  taking 
stock ;  and  what  we  saw  then  in  England  renders  it  a 
little  superfluons  to  search  for  recondite  eanses  to 
acoonnt  for  dapopalation  in  countries  without  Local 
Boards." 
He  next  ptssed  to  the  subject  of  craniolopry. 
Of  the  value  of  skull-mesauring  to  the  etboo- 
graphei  there  are  two  widely-opposed  views.  Ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  one  school,  craniography 
and  ethnography  are  all  but  convertible  tonns; 
another  set  of  teachers  insist  upon  the  great  width 
of  the  limits  within  which  normal  human  crania 
from  one  and  the  same  race  may  oscillate,  and 
upon  the  small  value  to  be  attached  to  differences 
expressed  in  tenths  of  inches.  As  usual  the  truth 
will  not  be  found  in  either  extreme  view. 

For  the  proper  performance  of  a  craniographic 
estimation,  two  very  different  processes  are  neces- 
sary :  one  is  the  carrying  out  and  recording  a 
number  of  measurements ;  the  other  is  the  artistic 
appreciation  of  the  geneml  impressions  as  to 
contour  and  type  which  the  survey  of  a  saiieB  of 
skulls  produces  upon  one. 

The  largest  result  which  craniometry  and 
cubage  of  sculls  have  attained  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  followii^  facts :— (1)  That  the  cubical 
contents  of  many  slnills  from  the  earliest  eepul- 
turee  from  which  we  have  any  skulls  at  alt,  are 
larger  conaiderably  than  the  average  cubical  con- 
tents of  modem  European  skulls ;  and  (3)  that 
the  female  skulls  of  those  times  did  not  contrast 
to  that  disadvantage  with  the  skulls  of  their  male 
conlsmporariefl  which  the  average  female  skulls 
of  modem  days  do,  when  subjected  to  a  similar 
comparison. 

KxA  for  the  explanation  of  the  pre.«iiiinently 
large  uze  of  the  brains  of  these  particular  repre- 
BODtatives  of  our  species,  the  tenants  of  prehistoric 
sepulchres,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  first,  that 
they  were,  as  the  Bmallnesa  of  their  numbers  and 
the  lameness  of  the  tumuli  lodging  them  may  be 
taken  to  prove,  the  chiefs  of  th^r  tribes ;  and, 
secondly,  that  modem  savages  have  been  known, 
and  prehistoric  savages  mav  therefore  be  sup- 
posed, to  have  occasionally  elected  their  chiefs  to 
their  chieftaindiipa  upon  grounds  furnished  t? 
their  superior  fitness  loi  anch  poets — that  is  to 
say,  for  their  mqieriar  on^vy  and  aUli^.  Some 
persons  may  uid  it  difficult  to  behove  this, 
though    such    iacti    are    deposed  to  by    most 


thoroughly  truatworthv  travellers,  such  as  Baton 
Osten  SacKen.  And  they  may  object  to  accepting 
it,  for,  among  other  reasons,  this  reasan— to  wit, 
that  Mr.  Guton  has  shown  us  in  his  Jfcn  of 
Sciencf,  thtir  Nahtrt  atid  N-urtwe,  p.  98,  that  men 
of  great  energy  and  activity  (that  is  to  say,  jait 
the  very  men  fitted  to  act  as  leaden  of  and  to 
commend  themselves  to  savages)  have  ordimrilv 
smaller-sized  heads  than  men  possessed  of  intel- 
lectual power  dissociated  from  those  qualities. 

These  objactionn  may  have  too  much  wMght 
assigned  to  them ;  but  we  can  put  our  feet  on&n 
ground  when  we  say  that  in  aU  savage  comiuiuu- 
tiee  the  chiefs  have  a  larger  share  of  food  sad  other 
comforts,  such  as  there  are  in  savage  life,  and  hsn 
consequently  better  and  larger  frames — or,  as  the 
Bav.  S.  Whitmee  puts  it,  wnen  observing  od  tk 
fact  as  noticedbyhiminPolvnesi»,aniQre"por|lj 
bearing."  This  (which,  as  the  size  of  the  brain  \st- 
creases  within  certain  proportions  with  ths  incrtSM 
of  the  size  of  the  body,  is  a  material  fact  in  eveiy 
sense)  has  been  teatitied  to  by  amultiludeof  otbo 
observers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  maib  i 
of  savagery  as  opposed  to  civilisaljon.  Itisoolj  | 
in  times  of  civilisation  that  men  of  the  pmiT  . 
stature  of  UljrBses  or  Agesilaus  are  allowed  theit  ' 
proper  place  m  the  management  of  aBaire.  And 
men  of  such  physical  Bi«e,  coupled  with  tucli 
mental  calibre,  may  take  comfort,  if  they  need  it, 
from  the  purely  quantitative  consideiation  ttut, 
large  as  are  the  individual  ekults  from  prehisUdc 
graves,  and  high,  too,  as  is  the  average  oblained 
from  a  number  of  them,  it  has  neverthelesi  act 
been  shown  that  the  largest  individual  ekidkef 
those  days  were  larger  than,  or,  indeed,  ss  Isigt  u 
the  beat  skulls  of  our  own  days ;  while  the  h^ 
averu^e  capacitv  which  the  former  series  showt  ii 
readi^  explicable  by  the  very  obvioys  coiuideni- 
tion  that  the  poorer  sjiecimeos  of  hmnanitr,  if 
allowed  to  live  at  all  m  those  days,  were,  uanr 
rate,  whan  dead,  not  allowed  sepulture  in  the 
"  tombs  of  the  kings,"  from  which  nearlj  eida- 
sively  we  obtain  pur  prehistoric  crania. 

M,  Broca  has  given  us  yet  further  ground  ifH 
retaining  our  self-complacency  by  ahowii^  fwm 
his  extensive  series  of  measurements  of  the  ciuut 
&xim  Bucceasive  epochs  in  Parisian  burisl-Dlacea, 
that  the  average  capacity  has  gone  on  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  a  large  brain,  sa  «1- 
culated  by  the  cubage  of  the  skull,  may  neverthe- 
less have  been  a  comparatively  lowly-orginised 
one,  from  having  ita  molecular  constitution  quali- 
tatively inferior  from  the  neun^lifl being  develojied 
to  the  disadvantaeo  of  the  neurine,  or  fromhsvmj 
its  convolutions  few  and  simple,  and  bein^  thni 
poorer  in  the  aggregate  mass  of  its  grey  ossicuhr 
matter.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  diaposeaW 
lutely  of  either  of  these  suggestions.  But,  U 
regards  the  firet,  it  seems  to  be  exceedingly  im- 
prohahle  that  such  could  have  been  the  o^ 
For  in  cases  where  ao  overgrowth  of  neuroglUMJ 
given  the  brain  increase  of  bulk  without  givinf  « 
increase  of  its  true  nervous  elements,  the  ScoW 
proverb,  "Muckle  brain,  m=ckle  wit,"  app^*^™ 
relatively  inferior  intelligence  may  be  Bapposed  » 
have  attached  to  such  brains  in  former  tunes,  aM 
the  owners  of  them  would  have  fared  worse  tlra 
than  now.  Moreover,  the  brain-csse  of  hyjw- 
trophied  brains  has  a  readily  recognisable  ahspe  » 
its  own.  The  second  suggestion  is  possible,  Mi 
not  likely,  for  in  cases  where  we  know  of  eimj* 
broadlv-convoluted  brains,  sudi  as  those  of  Bual*- 
men,  we  find  that  the  skulls  containing  them  ste 

The  doctrine  of  "ocdpital  dolichooept^y' 
being  a  characteristic  of  lower  mental  lie™ 
eeema  to  Dr.  Rolleston  not  firmly  established,  us 
doubtfl  whether  the  powtdon  of  the  opening  of  iw 
ear  indicates  as  much  as  the  users  of^  this  eip«»- 
sioD  would  wish  to  connect  with  it  , 

After  a  worthy  recognition  of  the  labours  » 
Prichard,  a  native  of  Bnatol,  who  hss  been  jnW 
called  the  father  of  modecn  anthropobgy,  J" 
President  concluded  his  interesting  address  dj 
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irivenee  to  ftitiDe  inflnenoe  of  the  lalxnin  of  the 
uthropologiBt.  ThemoBtiinportaDtltM[>n"aftlie 
modem  stud^  of  fanman  pnwnea  (for  such  for  all 
mem  wbo  think,  except  the  Dnhe  of  AiotU,  ii  the 
ftaij  of  sothn^logy)  is  Ilia  foUj  and  impoesi- 
bifity  of  kttamptiDfir  ^  hreak  abruptlT  with  the 
past"  Prichard  ahowed  in  the  meet  palpable  way 
the  afaanrdity  of  attomptiag  to  make  civiliMtioii 
by  pkttera,  and  of  hoping  to  produce  a  wholeeome 
fbture  in  any  other  w»y  than  that  of  aToIution 
from  thepMt 

"What  hiTe  been  called  the  aeiiile,  That  eoold 
eqnaUy  veil  have  been  called  the  cynical,  Gthica  of 
I^Bsimiun,  had  not  in  Prtchard't  time  found  any  ad- 
TDcataa  in  thia  country ;  indeed,  ao  far  aa  I  h«TB  ob- 
serred.  they  ara  of  a  more  recent  importation  than 
moat  other  modwn  hereaise.  I  do  not  deny  that  at 
tinua  it  ia  poeaible  to  give  way  to  certain  preiaing 
tenptAtioiu  to  think  that  we  are  liTing  in  a  certainly 
datarioratad  and  a  (unl;  deteriorating  age,  and  that 
it  ia  hopeleas  and  useleaa  to  aet  up,  or  look  ap  to, 
upirMioiia  or  ideola.  'When,  tea:  example  we  take 
stock  of  the  aridity  with  which  we  haFe,  all  of  ua, 
within  the  last  twelve  months  read  the  memoirs  of  a 
man  whom  one  of  hia  reviawers  has  called  a  '  high- 
toned  arialocTst,'  hat  whom  I  should  call  by  quite  an- 
other set  of  epitbete,  we  may  think  that  we  are  not, 
after  all,  so  much  the  better  for  the  8000  yeaw  which 
eepaiaCe  na  front  the  time  when  it  was  conridered  fbnl 
play  for*  maa  to  enact  thepartof  afiuniliM-friead-to 
••t  of  another  man's  bread,  and  then  to  lay  wait  fbr 
him.  Ot  can  we,  in  these  daya,  bear  the  eontnat  to 
this  misaable  spectaele  of  mean  treachery  and  ealtry 
^doyaltTiVhich  is  forced  upMi  ns  in  the  same  hist^iry, 
by  the  Rodnct  of  the  ohiTaliona  eon  of  Zaroiah, 
who,  vben  he  bad  fought  against  Babbsh,  and  taken 
the  diy  of  watcre,  sent  for  hia  king  who  had  tarried 
in  Jenualem,  lest  tbat  city  should  thenceforward  bear 
tba  name,  not  of  David,  but  of  Joab  ?  Or  again,  as 
I  have  be«n  ashed,  have  we  got  very  far  above  the 
level  of  sentiment  and  sympathy  wbich  Helen,  an 
UDimpeachable  wicoesa,  tflls  db  tbe  Trojan  Hector 
bad  attained  to,  and  manifested  in  bis  treatment 
of  her, 

*  With  tender  feeling  and  with  gentle  words  T' 
Would  the  uttornoce  of  any  modem  epic  poet  have  ao 
mraly  broo^t  tears  into  the  eyea  of  the  noble-hearted 
boy  depicted  by  Hr.  Hughes,  as  the  passage  of  Homer 
jnrt  alladed  to,  and  cluiracterised  I7  bim  as  'the 
most  touching  thing  in  Homer,  perhape  in  all  profene 
poetry  pnt  together?'  What  answer  can  ba  made  ._ 
all  thia  by  those  who  maintain  tbat  tbooldtimea  were 
not  be^^n'  than  these,  who  maintain  the  doctrine  ol 
Pm^eav,  and  bold  that  man  has  liaea  gradually  im- 
pronng  from  the  earliest  timee,  and  may  be  expected 
to  go  OD  thua  advancing  in  the  fntare  P  An  answer 
based  upon  the  employment  of  simple  sdentiOc 
mohod,  and  upon  tbe  obaervonce  of  a  very  simple 
adentific  rule— upon,  to  wit,  the  aimple  method  of 
lakiuK  averages,  and  tbe  simple^  rule  of  — 
meratiig  all  Uie  circun 
action!,  when   we  eomr 

Dot,  sflar  all,  so  very  common  in  the  olden  times,  and 
side  by  side  with  them  there  existed,  and,  indeed, 
flDnrishod.  pmctieee  wbich  tbe  moral  sense  of  all 
dviliied  natioDB  has  now  definitely  rmndiated.  It  is 
a  diiagreMble  task,  that  of  leaning  toe  whole  truth ; 
Int  it  ia  unfair  to  draw  dark  conclusims  aa  to  the 
tiitiire.  based  on  eridenee  drawn  from  an  exdn: 
ooDtemplatioa  of  the  bright  aide  of  the  past 
French  work,  published  only  last  year,  was  recom- 
mended to  me  recently  by  an  eminent  echoUr  as 
containing  a  good  account  of  tbe  inteilectnal  and 
mnal  condition  of  tbe  Romsna  under  the  Empire. 
I  have  the  book,  bnt  have  not  been  able  to  And  in  it 
any  mention  of  the  gladiaCorial  shows,  though  one 
ai^t  have  thought  the  word*  Faiwn  tt  Cinautt 
night  have  snggeated  that  those  exhibiljona  entered 
SI  factors  of  some  importance  into  the  formation  of 
the  Boman  character.  It  is  impassible  to  go  bejond 
that  in  the  way  of  looking  only  at  tbe  bright  side  of 
thingi.  Still  we  antBelree  have  lesa  difficulty  in 
rKoUecting  that  there  were  300  Spartans  sacrificed 
to  tha  law-abiding  instincts  of  their  race  at  Ther- 
mopylae, than  in  producing,  when  asked  for 
immbers  of  Helots  whom  Spartan  policy  1 
in  odd  blood  not  eo  many  years  after,  or  those  of  tbe 
Xelians  and  Mitylsnaeans  whom  the  polished  and 
evltivatad  Athentaiw  btttehned  in  the  nm*  way, 
aad   abont   the    same  time,  with  **  little  ot  tu 
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leas  jnatiflcation  fbr  doing  so.  Honur,  whom 
I  have  above  quoted,  lived,  it  ia  true,  some  een- 
tories  eailiar,  bnt  living  even  then  he  might  have 
apored  nuoe  than  the  five  worda  eootauHd  in  a 
single  line  (176  of  Iliad  xxiii.)  to  ezpreas  reproba- 
tion for  tbe  slangbter  of  the  twelve  Trojan  yontha  at 
tbe  pyre  of  Fatroclua.  The  fiomana  could  applaud 
Terence's  line,  'Homo  anm,  human!  nihil  a  me 
aliennm  pnto;'  but  it  did  not  strike  them  till  tbe 
time  of  Seneca  that  these  noble  words  were  incom- 
patible with  the  exietence  of  gladiatorial  shows,  nor 
till  the  time  of  Honorins  did  they  legally  abolish  those 
abominations.  Mutinies  and  rebtdiions  an  not  al- 
together free  from  unpleasant  incldencs  even  in  our 
days;  bnt  the  execotion  of  S,000  captives  &om  a 
S^ile  war,  in  the  way  that  Crassus  executed  bis 

nners  after  tbe  Snal  defeat  of  tbe  Spartans,  viz., 
3e  slow  torture  of  cruciGxion,  is.  owiagtotba 
advance  of  civilisation,  no  locgir  a  possibility.  If 
tbe  road  from  Capua  to  Itome  witnessed  this  colossal 
atrocity,  there  are  still  preserved  for  us  in  its  near 
neighbourhood  tbe  remains  of  Herculaneam  and 
Pompeii  to  show  us  what  fbnl  einberance  Could  be 
allowed  by  the  public  conscience  of  tbe  days  of  l^tus 
and  Agricota  to  that  other  form  which  nits  '  bard  by 
Hate.'  The  man  who  in  those  days  contributed  his 
factor  to  the  formation  of  a  better  public  opinion,  did 
■0  at  much  greater  risk  than  any  of  us  can  incur  uQw 
by  the  liks  line  of  action.  Much  of  what  was  most 
cruel,  mnob  of  what  waa  moat  fool  iu  the  daily  life  of 
tbe  time,  bad,  M.  Gaston  Boissier  notwithBtanding, 
the  sanction  of  their  State  religion  and  the  endorse- 
ment of  their  statesmen  and  Emperors  to  snpport  it. 
There  woa  no  public  press  in  other  lands  to  appeal  to 
from  tbe  falsified  verdicts  of  a  Bopbisticatea  or  a 
terrorised  communi^.    Tbongh  then  as  now, 

'  Mankind  were  one  in  spirit,' 
freedom  of  intercommunication  was  non-existent;  no 
one  could  have  added  to  tbe  words  just  quoted  from 
Lowell  their  complementa!  words, 

'  And  an  instinct  bears  along, 

'Bound  tbe  earth's  electric  circle  tbe  swift 

clash  of  right  or  wrong.' 

"  The  solidarity  of  nations  had  not,  perhaps  coatd 

not,  have  bean  dreamt  of— the  physical  prerequisitei. 

for  that,  aa  for  many  another  non-pbyeicaf  good,  beiag 

waDting. 

"Under  all  these  disadTanla^s  men  were  still 
fbund  who  were  capable  of  aspiration,  of  hops  for, 
and  of  lore  irf  better  things ;  and  by  constant 
BtriTing  after  their  own  ideal,  they  hdped  in  aecnring 
fbr  ns  the  rery  really  improred  material,  mental, 
and  moral  poailions  wbich  we  eiij<7.  What  they  did 
before,  we   have    to  do  iia  thoee  who  will  oome 

Station  D. — Bioloffktd. — Department  of  Zooiopy 
and  Sotany. 
The  Freaident,  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  who  ia  for 
this  year  Preeident  of  the  Section,  read  an  addreas 
on  tna  nreseat  state  of  our  knowledf^e  of  gao- 
grsphical  zoology.  Ha  said,  as  secretary  to  tha 
Zoological  Societr  of  London,  he  ivas  not  nnfre- 
qnently  raqnested  by  membeiB  and  correspondents 
to  furnish  them  with  the  beat  ivorks  on  zoology 
they  conld  oonstilt,  and,  with  tbe  well-stocked 
library  at  the  Zoological  Society,  he  had  not 
much  difficultv  in  &sig  so.  Great  has  been 
the  progrees  of  late  yean  towards  a  more  eom- 
piete  biowledge  of  tha  faunas  of  the  vuioua 
parts  of  the  world's  aut&ce.  Expeditions  hare 
been  sent  out  into  countries  not  previously  ex- 

Elored,  collections  formed  in  distrieta  hiUierto 
ttle  known,  and  many  general  works  hare  been 
puUisbed  comlnning  the  results  of  previous  frag- 
menta^  knowledge  on  this  class  of  subjects. 
His  obeerrationa  would,  however,  be  confined 
mainly  to  the  members  of  the  sub-hinffdoiB 
Vertebratft,  He  then  spoke  at  great  length  of  too- 
logical  diatributian  in  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
Bpeaking  of  North  Asia,  be  said  that  when  he 
called  to  mind  the  namerons  ecienlific  expeditions 


ot  and 


over  the  pa^  of  the  excellent 
work  in  which  the  leeolta  of  time  expeditioDB 
have  be«)  gim  to  the  world,  be  must  own  to  a 
feeling  of  in^gnaldcm  at  tite  nuumer  in  which  mich 


matters  are  nsuallr  dealt  wiOi  by  the  OoTemment 
of  this  conntr^.  In  the  first  {riaoe,  in  Older  to  get 
such  an  expecutioo  aent  oat  at  all,  great  exertions 
and  snecial  inflnenoe  are  neoeasaiy.  The  Treasniy 
must  be  memorialiMd,  tha  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer besought,  and  the  Admiralty  petitioned, 
before  any  grant  of  money  can  be  sanctioned  for 
tha  piirpoaa,  and  eyen  then  it  is  too  oA«n  beatowed 
in  a  niggardly  and  grudging  way.  When  the  ex- 
pedition retuTOB,  umilar  applications  have  to  ha 
made  in  order  to  get  the  resulta  worked  out  and 
properly  published,  and  these  fm  in  some  cases 
altogether  rejected,  so  that  tiie  money  already 
spent  upon  collecting  becomes  yirtuolly  thrown 
away.  In  Russia,  although  the  nation  may  be 
lees  avrake  to  tha  claims  of  science  than  in  this 
country,  the  Government  is' certainly  more  so; 
and  it  is  to  the  scientific  men  attached  to  the 
Government  expeditions  that  we  are  indebted  for 
nearly  all  the  ImowledKe  we  posaees  of  the  fauna 
of  Northern  Asia,  There  is  still  much  research 
needed  in  Afidca,  and  very  littie  ia  known  of 
Arabia,  zoologically  or  otherwise.  A  good  deal 
is  known  of  ModHgascor,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
worked  out.  There  have  been  some  remarkable 
diacoveiies  in  China,  but  littie  is  known  of  Eur- 
mah.Siam,  and  Cochin.  Omithokigists  have  been 
BpeclJly  active  in  America,  but  theie  is  no  one 
authority  on  the  fiehes  of  that  continent.  Of  Green- 
land, which  ia  undoubtedly  part  of  the  Neoarctic 
region,  the  President  has  mtwe  a  separate  section 
in  order  to  call  special  attention  to  the  "  Manual " 
for  the  use  of  tha  Arctic  Expedition  of  1876,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Arctic  Committee 
of  tha  Royal  Society.  A  regumi  of  all  that  is  yet 
known  of  the  biology  of  Qreenland  is  included  in 
this  volume.  He  might  call  special  attention  to 
the  article  on  the  birds  by  Professor  Newton,  and 
and  on  the  fishes  by  Dr.  Liithen,  both  prepared 
specially  for  this  work.  He  was  sure  thay  would 
all  join  with  him  in  thanking  the  present  Govern- 
ment for  sending  out  thia  new  expedition  so  fully 
prepared  in  ereiy  way,  and  in  hoping  tliat  \aig» 
adaitions  may  be  made  to  the  store  of  information 
already  accumulated  in  the  "  Manual,"  The 
Cantru  American  sub-r^on  waa,  up  to  twenty 
years  ago^  very  little  known,  but  has  recently  been 
explored  m  nearly  every  port.  Much  examination 
Is  needed  of  even  one  of  the  numerous  islands 
from  Porto  Rico  down  to  Trinidad.  It  is  strange 
that  no  one  has  bean  found  to  attack  this  interesting 
subject,  which  might  be  aauly  performed  by  ex- 
cursions during  the  winter  months  of  successive 
years.  That  we  know  more  of  tha  fauna  of  Australia 
than  of  other  English  colonies  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  is  certain ;  but  no  thanks  ore  due 
from  us  for  this  knowlad^  either  to  the  Imperial 
or  to  any  of  the  Colonial  Goyemmente.  The 
unasaisted  enterprise  of  a  private  individual  has 
produced  the  two  splendid  works  upon  the  mam- 
mals and  birds  of  Australia  which  we  oil  turn  to 
with  pleasure  whenever  reference  is  required  to  a 
member  of  these  two  classes  of  Australian  animals. 
In  concluding  his  address  the  President  wished  to 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  naturalists  the  pata- 
mount  importance  of  locality.  In  tbe  stuay  of 
distribution  more  probably  than  in  any  other 
dir6ction,withthepoBsible  exception  of  emlwyol  ogy , 
will  be  ultimately  found  the  key  to  the  now  much 
vexed  qufetion  of  the  origin  of  species.  Tha 
past  generation  of  naturalists  could  not  understand 
the  value  of  locality,  A  museum  was  regarded 
as  a  coUaction  of  curiosities,  and  so  long  as  the 
objects  were  there  it  littie  mattered  in  their  eyes 
ce  they  came.  Tbe  consequence  is  that  all 
ilder  collections,  and  eveii.  he  rwretted  to 
, ,  lUT  national  collection  itsBU,  are  filled  with 
spedmeiis  utterly  without  a  history  attached  to 
them,  unlees  it  be  that  they  were  purchaaed  of  a 
certain  dealer  in  a  certain  year.  Even  in  the 
present  ^neration  it  is  only  the  more  advanced 
and  enlightened  thinkers  who  really  nnderstand 
the  importance  of  locali^.  It  was  with  the  hope 
of  impressing  the  value  of  locality  and  distribu- 
tion more  firmly  upon  them  that  ne  had  devoted 
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Ul  kddrau  not  to  ti»  genera]  progrcM  of  Uology, 
bat  t«  tte  praaait  state  of,  aM  ramnt  «ddi(ioiN 
made  to,  onr  htowledgv  of  the  geogi^Akol  di»- 
tritnition  of  the  venebrata. 


Seetim  O.—Siohffieai.    Dtparhimd  of  AMtomg 


The  third  of  the  presidentia]  addresses  to 
Section  D.  was  delivered  hy  Professor  Oleland, 
tiie  FreaideDt  of  the  anatomical  divifiion  of  the 
Section.  Hie  address  was  devoted  to  an  expoa- 
tioD  of  the  condition  of  anatomy  in  a  few  im- 
portant particulars.  At  the  outeet  he  made  an 
•lluuoD  to  physiological  study  and  expressed  him- 
self very  decidedly,  on  the  Tiriaection  qnefltion. 
We  quote  bis  Temarke: — "I  shall  be  content, 
therefoie,  so  &r  aa  that  science  is  concerned,  to 
mention  that,  although  experimental  phjaiolo^ 
is  probaUy  leas  cultivated  in  this  country  than  m 
any  other  in  which  Inology  is  studied,  it  has  been 
macdcall;  decided  by  Parliament  that  it  ia  quite 
time  to  pat  some  check  on  inTeatigation  in  that 
direction ;  for,  as  every  one  hoows,  a  Bojal  Oom- 
miMaaii  haa  heen  appointed  to  enqiure  into  Tivisec- 
tiou.  In  the  scientific  world  all  are  agreed, 
whatever  opimons  may  prevail  in  other  se^ons 
of  the  community,  mat  the  man  who  wouM 
wantonly  inflict  pun  on  a  brute  beast  is  himself 
a  hmte,  and  deewving  to  be  rooffhly  handled ;  and 
Ikecanaa  there  is  no  diSerence  of  opinion  on  that 
Bubject,  and  because  no  experimental  science  can 
weu  prosper  if  aa^  man  is  to  judge  for  another 
what  experiments  are  justifiable  to  inatitnte  or  to 
repeat,  or  are  likely  to  give  important  results,  I 
do  deplore  the  clamour  which  wall-meaning  per- 
sons have  raised,  and  r^iet  that  it  has  been  so  &r 
jieUed  to." 

In  anatomy  the  moet  impcartaot  piogieaa  in 
recent  years  lias  been  made  in  those  o^iertmentB 
which  border  most  closely  on  physiology,  namely, 
tiie  microscopy  of  the  tissues  and  development 
Tita  whole  conception  of  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
haa  beoome  altered  in  comparatively  recent  yean 
liy  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  oithe  nucleated 
Gorpuacles,  which  are  the  living  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  and  principal^  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  aecondary  nature  of  cell-walla,  the  dose 
connexion  or  even  continuity  of  the  nervee  with 
other  textures,  and  the  identity  of  the  white 
corpuBCles  of  the  blood  with  amoeboid  or  undiflb- 
lentiated  corpuecles  outside  the  veesels.  The 
origin  of  every  living  corpuscle  horn  oorpvscles 
pre-esiating  is  no  longer  difficult  to  ima^ne,  but 
may  be  almost  looked  on  as  proved.  The  history 
of  each  may  be  traced  bock  ttirough  conjugated 
senna  to  the  corpueclee  of  preceding  generations 
m  uninterrupted  succeBsion,  and  the  pedigree  of 
the  Btmctuial  elements  is  seen  to  differ  in  no  way 
ftom  that  of  individual  plants  or  an i mala. 

The  advance  of  histology  in  recent  yeam  is 
owing  in  part  to  the  &cQity  of  obtaining  good 
microscopes  at  moderate  prices  having  taught 
the  study  within  the  reach  of  a  great  and  increas- 
ing crowd  of  observers.  At  fint  the  progrees  of 
histology  was  influenced  by  the  steps  of  improve- 
ment in  the  mano&cture  of  microscopes ;  but  now, 
fat  a  number  of  years  back,  we  have  been  is  poe- 
seaaion  of  instruments  thoroughly  siuted  for  the 
investigation  of  tissues ;  and  it  will  be  generally 
Admitted  that  the  highest  powrae  which  have  been 
maaufhctured  are  not  those  which  have  advanced 
diaoovery  most,  or  are  most  likely,  in  the  present 
Slate  ot  science,  to  yield  the  richest  harvest.  We 
wpeat  to  be  more  dependent  now  on  new  methods 
(Upreearation.  Thus,  if  we  go  back  for  a  con- 
•ideraUe  number  of  years,  we  cannot  but  remember 
what  a  valuable  addition  glycerine  proved  when  it 
came  first  into  use,  and  what  a  harvest  of  discovery 
followed  the  introduction  of  chromic  acid.  More 
lecently,  the  methods  of  transparent  injection,  of 
preparing  sections  by  imbedding,  the  freezing  of 
tdsauea,  tue  use  of  carmine  and  other  pigmente  for 
ataining,  the  reeort  to  metallic  depositions  by  the 
nee  of  oamic  acid,  silver  and  gold,  and  a  variety  of 


prodoced  lenlts  of  aa  aatooiahiiig  kin  , 
have  chaiq^  the  whole  ai^ieet  of  niatak^  fmm 
that  whidi  it  wore  when  the  Piwdent  himsetf 
first  took  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Ple^dent  then  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
morphology  of  the  Vertebtata.  In  this  fiMd  worii 
had  not  Mvanced  so  rapidly.  In  part  this  is  due 
to  the  lact  that  the  doctrine  of^the  origin  of 
speciea  by  Natural  Sdection  directed  attai^ion 
more  etrongly  to  varielMB,  and  much  laboar  has 
been  spent  on  mi^ng  oat  varietiee  of  m— riss, 
nervee,  and  other  stmetaiM,  Bat  tUa  doctrine 
has  had  a  further  eKct  in  anatoauaal  study, 
aiding  the  reaction  agunst  the  seanh  for  htlenal 
laws,  or  plana  regulating  the  evolution  of  stnw- 
tures,  and  directmg  attention  to  the  modifying 
influences  of  exteirial  agencies.  This  efiect  has 
happened  naturally  enough,  but  it  haa  bean  &r 
from  just  \  rather  u  it  a  pendulum-Uhe  swing  to 
a  different  extreme  fioiBwhat  had  previous! v  been 
indnlged  in.  The  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection 
starts  with  the  recognition  of  aa  iatemal  forma- 
tive fone  which  isheeaditary^  and  ia  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  the  Umila  of  bem£tary 
reeemUanoa  have  been  groaUy  atudiad;  and 
Anther,  it  vrill  be  ohaarved  tiiat  one  <d  tlia  ftasd*- 
mratals  of  the  doctrine  is,  that  the  formative  fane 
alters  its  charactet  gmdtMilly  md  perMseatly 
when  traced  from  genraation  to  g«nemtion  in  gmt 
b«ctsof(ime.  ButwhiletheeziateDceandexttBain 
operation  of  such  a  thing  a«  natural  selection  seems 
to  have  been  convincingly  proved,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  allege  that  it  has  been  the  sole, 
or  even  the  principal,  agent  in  producing  the  evo- 
lutions of  living  forms  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth. 
So  far  as  anatomy  is  concerned,  it  is  a  secondary 
matter  whether  the  link  between  the  members  of 
the  evolving  hosts  of  lifo  had  been  genetic  or  not. 
But,  even  pushing  the  Darwinian  theory  to  the 
utmost  possible  extreme,  the  action  of  external 
agents  infers  the  existeiuM  of  something  acted 
on ;  and  the  less  directiy  they  act,  the  more  im- 
portance must  be  given  to  the  hereditary  or  in- 
ternal element.  We  are,  therofore,  ptesented 
with  a  fbrmativo  force,  which  exhibited  itself  in 
very  simple  trains  of  phwnoaieiia  in  the  first  be- 

E'lngs  of  life,  and  now  is  manifcoTed  in  gover&- 
the  complex  giowth  of  the  highmf  forms. 
in  «et  fiice  to  fooe  with  that  finmatin  fone, 
asd  are  oUiged  to  admit  ita  inheresU  capaUtit^  of 
changing  its  action ;  and  that  bmng  the  cms,  n  it 
no  more  of  an  assumption  to  declare  that  the 
changes  are  all  aeddMitsl  aod  nade  pemaueBt 
by  accident  or  ext«nnl  drotuastance,  than  to  con- 
sider that  it  haa  been  the  Imv  picnar  to  tiiia  force 
to  have  been  adaqoate  to  nise  tbnaSi 
liable  to  modification  by  estwnal 
— to  raise  tliam  &om  the  aimple  to  . .  _^  , 
acting  through  genentione  on  tte  &<m  of  tbe 
earth,  praciaely  as  it  acta  in  the  avdataon  of  a 
aiogle  egg  into  an  adnlt  iadiridaal  ? 

The  ProfsMor  is  foUf  conviBGsd  i£  a  onitr  of 
^an  running  tfaronofa  anim^  forma,  and  leacmng, 
ao  &r  aa  the  main  uoe  is  ooncsaned,  im  oomtdetion 
in  the  human  body.  He  thinka  that  tfane  b 
evidence  that  animal  lifo  haa  itaehed  ita  m- 
mdaiaed  climax  in  hunuuuty,  and  canDot  think  it 
likely  thaA,  aa  i]^rind«  of  fears  roQ  on,  danwidante 
diSmng  MMafrommanwiDbedavel^ad.  fivsn, 
however,  ia  the  aatan  of  the  variations  in  the 
fanman  taee,  there  iwems  to  be  some  ovidanoe  Aat 
the  progreM  of  evolution  ia  to  be  tmcod  from  man, 
not  to  odier  animal  foTma  yet  to  appear,  but, 
through  his  j^ysical  aatorw,  into  the  ucnd  of  the 
anaeen.  l^oss  variatiena,  Iraeping  oMt  of  'new 
difivrenoes  of  bulk  and  stature,  inich  appear  to 
have  some  relation  to  gvooTapIucal  position,  are 
prineipally  to  be  found  in  ua  head,  the  part  <k  the 
body  moat  closely  connected  witi  tiia  development 
and  expreesion  of  the  mental  chamotar.  Some 
yeaia  ago  the  Preaidant  came  to  the  conclusion 
tbat  in  undvilised  racea  then  might  be  diati»- 
guiahed  sttnlla  which  had  nndergtme  hereditary 
degenerBtioD,  othais  which  had  reached  the  moat 


oad  developoant  poasiUefor  th 


set,  DotaUy  tbe  Kafirs,  with  laige  c^aUitK 
for  impioTeaient  in  the  fotnre.  t^tej,  a  ^ 
b^ond  doubt  that  than  is  alimit  ftrMdOk 
of  humani^  hervond  which  it  canaot  psn  ig  i^ 
improvement  of  the  pbyatcal  (agaiUMdciii  hw- 
sa>y  far  nMutal  aotKW.  Thae  an  tba  h^ 
curious  indioMtoiw  in  hnmsn  sbnKtnn  of  fc 
famativa  force  nearing  (he  end  <rf  its  ioBn 
In  the  detub  of  Uw  akaWtm  «f  oOer  i^' 
one  sees  the  greatest  precision  of  form;  batl^ 
are  various  axceptJona  to  this  neatnen  rf  bM 
in  tlie  skeleton  of  man.  and  th^  ai«  fomd  i 
parts  a^ially  modified  in  Donneon  viih  ^ 
peculiarities  of  liis  dsvelopneat,  and  notn^mv 
exactnasa  of  shape  for  phvmologial  fuf«, 
while,  OB  the  otlier  hand,  phyaioatieimeil  lui 
and  nioaty  of  varioaa  pt^paologieal  sdifHts 
an  found  in  parfoetion.  Wa  may  knk  M  <h 
variations  in  das  UaMt-boBs,  mmitlij  n  k 
lower  axtoani^,  whidi  is  iwfw  shapelf,«gt 
hi  tht  Imrnrwnmaln  ;  or  at  the  eoccjgwJ  wiiAt 
which  anfbemoatinerulareliueUiresiini^^ 
Even  in  the  lacmm  and  in  the  test  of  dtt  cAdi 
the  amount  t^  Tariataons  finds  no  ptnlld  modt 
animals.  In  ^dnlL  except  in  some  of  Aa  km 
fonns  of  homani^,  uw  doi-muH  mUm  is  it^ 
warty,  deformed,  and  inegulsr  sbuctare,  al; 
never  azhibits  um  alagnnrft  uid  flpH^  ana 
other  '"{Mala  Tba  Giwatora  of  the  ilmll  tt 
ahoiteiaiag  of  its  hnsa,  i«U<&  have  giiAullj  s- 
BTsasnii  in  tha  sawfiJing  a«es  ottmm,kt 
readied  •  degtee  wliieli  cannot  be  aioeU:  al 
the  nasal  cavity  ia  hi  elongated  vertia^,  tjats 
the  higher  races  nature  iiiiiiiiiii  seMcrijtUtb 
bridge  the  gap  Irom  the  CTibnronn  phta  tolh 
palate,  and  prodncee  such  a  aet  of  nmjnuHlnll 
and  rngged  pcarformances  as  ia  quits  fsshitu 
man :  and  to  the  human  anatomist  jubj  ^tlv 

The  Present  then  went  on  to  ilhufeilE  ibtli^ 
which  homology,  as  distinct  from  faiietiin,lbnB 
upcm  the  atudy  of  structure,  and  gave  mUwinal 
sketch  of  the  development  of  our  knmiMgi  n 
tliis  subject. 

An  interesting  point  in  embryology,  abmi  i' 
last  year  at  Bal&et  aa  a  probability,  he  m  a- 
nounoes  aa  aa  observed  Cut.  Whu  it  tmeiikr 
first  OKobial  vaucle  in  the  eariy  part  of  tke  mJ 
day  <a  hstdbking  of  tlie  chi<^  is  an  nsdiftmU 
region  of  tha  brain,  ftnm  vriiieh  a  muabai  d  f« 
emeaga  aaiiiinw  ii  Jj  tarn,  faahind  ftrwuda  Ik 
early  as  tlie  tUity-nitli  hmr  dM  optic  HnM 
be  tnoed,  aeparatad  from  the  lest  <tf  tbeai  : 
by  distinct  davationB  of  tha  floor  of  tktUl! 
reaching  inwards  to  the  constoietioa  bet>«ilt 
first  and  seoond  veaides;  and  aaeariysttlmi* 
tiie  first  trace  of  bifldi^  of  the  brun  ID  from 
be  diacemed. 

Finally,  the  Frewlent  niged  Ihs  pN;^ ' 
Briatol  to  Biqipcttt  thwr  medical  achoel,  iu>!4 
upon  tha  necMufrf  of  ffivinf^  anat"™''*'  ^a* 
ita  place  in  gwaenl  sOuoatioiL  This  hn  k> 
dime  at  Oxfbtd  and  Gsmhridgs,  sad  «m  Ij 
sinea  dona  in  flontiwid.  *i»*/^i~l  stndiajl 
would  not  sad  CDiiU  not  ht^  as  in  nauyn^ 


Samion  K—QMffn^kn.  , 

Tbs  address  to  the  Geognphical  SeetiiaH 
dslivaied  by  Lieat«naot43anevBl  R.  SbsdKTM 
large  audience.  Tbe  President  dwartsd  btmm 
CuetHB  of  fonBer  oecnpen  of  the  ehiir  0^ 
eubjeot  of  his  addieaSj  and  devoted  hinuelf  t>i 
pounding  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  *P^3 
the  first  place  to  the  earth  itself;  and,  «e«j 
to  the  innaUtante  now  found  upon  it.  Gf<$nn 
he  eaya,  is  no  loi^;er  the  science  of  Icpogiif*! 
exploration,  but  la  to-day  the  observation  rfl 
manner  in  which  the  forces  of  nature  hire  lir<4 
about  the  varied  conditiona  charactensiKf  i^ 
Burface  of  the  planet  we  inhabit.  . 

In  ita  modem  fans  geognphy  ooasitU  ^ 
study  of  general  laws,  which  under  vtiiHi  M 
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aonditioia  «anM  the  partiealar  faalims  of  Mcli 
re^OD.  Each  Bacceanve  phase  of  the  MTth> 
history  has  been  dcn-Md  froin  that  which  preceded 
it,  Biid«r  tha  mmmtioii  of  the  fonea  of  naton  as 
we  noir  find  tama. 

This  doctrine  of  erolution,  applied  bv  Dnrwin, 
Baeckel,  md  B^oor  to  the  futt  of  iiologj,  owei 
itt  reco^itioa  in  reidogj  to  the  teaching  of  the 
late  Mnineat  Sir  OWloa  Ljail. 

The  Bpeetroaeopic  inTeetigslaoii  of  the  «ini  and 
stviB,  and  the  aiMiyaiB  of  meteoritei,  prove  to  ua 
Aftt,  with  poanbt;  two  or  three  exoeptions,  the 
eloneota  fmmd  on  our  earth  comtitute  the  whole 
of  the  hoKTumly  bodiaa. 

Thaae  and  otliar  fiteta  of  a  dmilar  nature  «eem 
to  justify  na  in  oonehidinsr  that  the  solar  avateai 
ma  formed  hj  the  a^ragatian  of  matter  pre- 
fionaly  nurring  in  spaoe  in  the  gaaeous  condititin. 
Thia  aggregation  developed  internal  heat  in  the 
fgmgvdiag  masaea,  which  heat  wu  sabBeqiientl7 
ioat  by  diHoaioii  throi^fh  spaee. 

The  earth's  aut&oe  appears  sow  to  have  nacbad 
■  tMnpetatnre  irtiieh  la  virtanllj  fixed,  and  on 
vbieh  tha  gun  of  heat  tnaa.  the  ann  la,  on  the 
wbole,  jnat  oompenaated  by  the  loea  by  radiation 
iBto  BmroimdisK  space. 

Bach  a  conception  of  the  eariteet  stage  of  the 
earth's  enstotee  is  eommoBly  Boeepted  as  in  ae- 
eoidanc«  whh  obaerred  ftote.  It  leada  to  tite 
nBelaaica)  tJMt  the  hoUowa  on  the  surlhce  of  the 
;1oIm  oenqned  by  the  ooaan,  and  the  ^reat  areas 
of  dry  land,  were  anginal  irregnlaritiea  of  form 
eanaed  by  nneqaal  contraction ;    and    that  the 
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^  niptuNi,  caused  W  the  atnina  developed  in 
t&a  eztnaal  cniat  b^  the  toroe  of  central  attraetioa 
oxotad  during  coobng,  and  were  not  due  to  forcea 
dinctly  Bctinff  upwsrda  gtttenitad  in  the  interioi 
Inr  gasee  or  otherwiae.  It  has  recently  been  very 
uily  a^ed  by  Mr.  Mallet  that  the  piienomana  of 
nManic  heat  are  likewiaa  eooaequeiicee  of  extreme 
{nasnreH  in  the  external  emst,  aet  up  in  a  similar 
aMnner,  and  are  not  derived  from  the  c«ntnl 
Inaled  aneleus. 

A|nrt  from  the  niowemeDte  in  ita  aolid  cmat 
(Based  br  the  general  oooling  and  omtraction  of 
the  eartA,  the  higher  tempecatuie  due  to  its 
eariisr  ocmdition  iiardly  enters  directly  into  anv 
cf  the  coMsidaratJona  that  arise  in  ocoiaexion  with 
ita  {veaent  diaute,  or  with  the  oIiaiigeB  during 
paat  time  which  are  of  meat  interaet  to  na ;  for 
the  conditions  of  climate  and  tsmpanture  at  pre- 
Bent,  as  well  as  in  the  period  dnring  which  the 
tnaaiHRoe  of  life  is  indieatad  by  the  preaence  of 
fMBtl  remains,  and  which  have  a&eted  the  pn>- 
Aaetu»  md  distribution  of  (opiniaed  beinge,  are 
dep^udeiit  on  other  causes. 

Xbe  natm^  phminmana  rsktisg  to  the  atmo- 


advHioed  of  the  InmeheB  of  phywoal  soiaao& 
Bsfficient  ie  known  to  indicate,  without  poaaihie 
doubt,  that  tbs  primsir  oaasee  of  the  great  snriea 
of  ptiesomaoa  indudsd  under  the  gmeral  term 
dimate  an  the  action  aad  re-«ctiaii  of  the  me- 
chanical aad  chemical  foreea  set  in  opeoralaoB  by 
the  son's  heat,  varied  &am  Htmt  to  time  and  Scorn 
place  to  place,  by  tha  inflaenea  of  tha  peataon  of 
the  earth  in  its  oiUt,  (rfita  revtdution  on  its  axis, 
of  geogianbical  i^oatiaa,  elevatioa  above  the  na- 
Itrd,  aaa  condition  of  the  aurface,  and  h;  the 
ipeat  molrility  of  tha  atokoqihccre  and  the  ocean. 

The  intimata  connexion  between  climate  and 
local  geographical  conditions  is  everywhere  appa- 
mt;  nodting  is  mom  atrifaing  than  the  ^eat 
diffarmcea  between  neigbboming  plocea  where  the 
aftetive  h>cal  conditions  am  not  alike,  i^ich 
often  far  auipaae  the  contrasts  attaodiiig  the 
widcet  sepamtion  poaaible  on  the  globe.  Three 
or  four  miles  of  vertical  height  fniodace  effects 
ahnoat  equal  to  those  of  truiafer  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles. 

The  difficulties  which  arise  in  accounting  for 
the  phenomeaa  of  climate  on  the  earth  aa  it  is 
now,  are  naturally  iucreaaed  when  the  invaatiga- 


tion  is  ertended  badtwards  to  geological  periods. 
And  to  account  for  these  Heeming  diaorepanciee, 
the  theory  formerly  in  vogue  aasumed  violent  de- 
partuns  &om  the  observed  course  of  nai 
More  recently  philoaopheTs  prefer  to  aaeume 
action  of  known  causea  thtongh   immanae  perioda 


Tha  close  relation  existing  between  the  least 
apecialiaed  animals  and  plants,  and  between  theae 
and  oiganic  matter  not  having  life,  and  even  with 
inorganic  matter,  ia  indicated  by  the  difficull^ 
that  ariaee  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

Oertain  forms  of  life  are  fonnd  aaaodated  in 
certain  areas,  and  aa  we  paae  from  one  such  area 
to  another  we  find  the  forms  of  life  change  also. 
The  action  of  the  environment  on  the  forma  of 
life  ia  an  essential  portion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Descent 
due  to  the  genius  of  Barwia,  and  is  included  in 
the  operation  of  those  causes  he  calla  Natural 
Selection. 

Applying  the  same  theory  to  long  periods  of 
past  tune,  we  are  brought  to  the  eonolurion  that 
the  directing  forces  whicb  have  been  efficient  in 
developing  the  existing  fonns  of  life  from  those 
whii^  went  before  them,  are  thoee  eameauceasBive 
external  conditions,  including  both  the  forms  of 
land  and  sea,  and  the  charACtar  of  the  climate, 
which  have  nlreacly  bsMi  ^own  to  arise  from  the 
gradual  modifioation  of  the  material  &bric  of  the 
globe  as  it  slowly  attained  to  its  present  Mata, 
In  eaoh  mKOseding  epoch,  and  in  each  separate 
locality,  the  foima  preserved  and  handed  on  bi  the 
future  were  determined  bv  the  general  conditions 
of  sar&ce  at  the  time  and  place ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  sueceeeive  seta  of  oonditioaa  over  the 
whole  earth's  sorfoce  has  detenniued  the  entire 
•erisB  of  forms  which  have  existed  in  the  past, 
and  have  survived  till  now. 

These  conclusioiis  manifestly  afford  no  clue  to 
the  origin  of  life  -,  they  only  aSori  us  a  glimpse 
through  the  dim  viataa  of  antiquity.  The  ancirat 
mooumants  of  Egypt  take  us  back  a  period  of 
possibly  7,000  yenie  to  a  atate  of  aooiety  not 
graatiy  difierent  &«m  that  which  existed  nnder 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  I,SOO  yean  ago. 
How  long  it  had  taken  t«  produce  that  civilisa- 
tion, who  can  say  P 

Man  ooeapiea  a  oonspiouons  position  in  the  front 
raak  <^  the  animate  wmid.  Y  at  far  thia  positii 
he  is  indebted,  not  to  any  exclusive  powers  of  hia 
own,  but  to  the  wondarM  compelling  fbrcee  of 
nature,  which  have  lifted  him  antirelj  without  his 
hnowladgo,  and  almost  without  his  participatian, 
ao  iag  above  the  animala  of  which  be  is  stm  one, 
though  the  suly  ima  able  to  see  or  ctmaidei  what 

Tha  picture  thus  drawn  preeents  to  at  our 
earth  caivying  with  it,  or  receiving  fh>m  the  eon 
or  other  external  bodies,  as  it  travek  through 
celestial  apaoa,  nil  the  materials  and  all  the  forces 
by  help  tk  which  is  faehioaed  wbalevei  we  see 
upon  it.  We  may  liken  it  to  a  great  complex 
livii^  orgaukm,  k^ving  an  inert  Hu&tretum  of  in- 


arganie  matter  oa  which  are  formed  many  separate 
organised  centres  of  lift,  but  all  bound  np  together 
by  a  eoramon  law  of  existence,  each  mdividoal 
part  depending  on  those  arojnd  it,  and  on  the 
past  c<mdit)on  of  the  whole.  Scieoce  is  the  study 
of  the  Eelationa  of  the  several  parts  of  this  oisanism 
e  to  anothw,  and  of  the  p^ts  to  the  whoIJa,  It 
the  taA  of  the  geograpbei  to  bring  together 
from  all  pkcea  on  the  earth's  aurfhoe  the  matariala 
from  which  shall  be  deduced  the  scientific  con- 
ception of  nature.  Gsooraphy  aopplies  the  rough 
blooka  wherewith  to  buud  up  that  grand  structure 
towards  the  completion  of  which 


isMnviiifip. 


tfaedivieion  of  acientific  labour,  they  must  maintain, 
their  knowledge  of  the  aeveral  bruiches  of  acience 
at  such  a  standard  as  will  enable  them  thoroughly 


advance.  Such  knowledge  aa  will  fit  a  travellsi 
for  uaefnll  J  participating  in  the  progress  of  science 
is  DOW  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
The  lustre  of  that  energy  and  self-devoti(m  which 
ahaneterisea  the  better  class  of  explorera  will  not 
be  dimmed  by  joining  to  it  an  amountofaeientifie 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  bring  away 
from  distant  regions  enlarged  conceptiiHis  of  other 
mattere  beside  mere  distance  and  direction.  How 
great  ia  the  value  to  science  of  the  ohservationa  of 
travellers  endowed  with  a  share  of  acientiSc  in- 
struction ia  teatified  by  the  labom«  of  maoy  living 
natumliata.  In  our  daysthis  is  espeeiaUy  true; 
and  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  progress  of 
geogrephical  science  as  explorers,  ahould  prepare 
themselyea  for  doing  so  efficientlv,  while  they  yet 
posaees  the  vigour  and  phy^cal  powers  tmt  ao 
much  conduce  to  aueceae  m  such  pumnits. 

SedMn  F. — Eetmotrtio  Seitnce  and  Statittk». 

Mr.  Jakes  HEiwoos,the  PreMdentof  the  Seo- 
tion,  delivered  an  address  dealing  chiefly  with  local 
statiatice  and  trade.  He  condemned  the  French 
sugar  bounty,  and  expresaed  a  hope  that  some 
remonatrance  would  be  addressed  to  the  French 
Government.  The  educational  charities  of  Bristol 
are  eonsiderobla,  and  the  President  devoted  a  cod- 
sider&ble  part  of  his  addraaa  to  an  account  of  the 
new  scheme  for  their  management.  This  brought 
him  to  the  proposed  new  OoUege  for  the  cilj, 
which  is  attrectiDK  much  attention. 

A  promiae  has  been  given,  on  the  part  of  Bal- 
liol  uollege  and  New  College,  Oxford,  to  assist  in 
the  eatabukhmant  and  support  of  the  proposed 
CoHeKe  by  means  of  a  yearly  contribution  of^SOCU. 
each  lor  a  period  of  not  leas  than  five  yeara,  on 
condition  of  eadh  Oxford  college  being  repreaented 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  new  institulicm.  of 
the  instruction  given  being  literary  as  well  as 
scientific,  and  of  the  requirementa  of  adult  educa- 
tion being  specially  considered.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that,  as  far  as  can  be  arranj^ed,  the  in- 
struction, other  than  that  of  the  medical  claaaea, 
shall  be  open  to  women,  and  that  lectures  ftlaa-Tl 
be  given  on  general  subjects. 


Bedim  O.- 

Thb  proceedings  of  this  Section  are  always  of 
general  interest,  but  have  attracted  thia  year  even 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  He  sittings  are  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  William  Froude,  whose  Intio- 
ductorv  AdibresB  drew  together  a  lain  audieooe. 
The  Act,  moreover,  that  the  Piesioent  of  the 
Association  ia  this  year  an  engineer,  had  toou^t 
together  a  strong  muater  of  persons  diatraguiahed 
in  mechanicfd  science.  Mr.  Fronde's  Address  was 
remarinble  for  being  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
experiments.  His  ohject  was  to  elucidate  the 
fundamental  principles  which  govern  the  be- 
haviour of  fluid, with  special  reference  to  the  roBJat- 
ence  of  ships.  Bv  *'  reaiatance "  ia  meant  tha 
opposing  foree  which  a  ship  experieneee  in  its 
progress  through  the  water.  Improved  reeulte  in 
ahip-bnilding  have  certainly  been  obtuned  through 
aeeumuUted  experience,  but  the  theories  by  which 
the  reeults  are  interpreted  are  so  often  interwoven 
with  fundamental  fallaciea  as  to  lead  to  mieelrie- 

ina  reaulta. 

The  resistance  experienced  by  shipa  ia  of  cotirae 

branch  of  the  general  question  of  the  forces 
which  act  on  a  bcdy  moving  through  a  fluid,  and 
laa  been  placed  in  an  entirely  new  light  by  what 
t  commonly  called  the  theory  of  stream-linea. 
The  President  then  etatedthe  conclusions  at  which 
he  had  urrived  by  experiments,  and  the  paradoxical 
statement  that  a  fish  or  sinukr  body  moving 
throi^h  a  perfect  fluid  meats  with  no  resistanee 
greatly  au^rised  his  listeners. 

''  is  convenient,  said  the  President,  to  connder 
the  ease  of  a  completely  submerged  body 
moving  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  speed 
through  an  unlimited  ocean  of  fluid.  A  fish  in 
deep  water,  a  submarine  motive  torpedo,  a  sound- 
lead  while  descending  through  Ibe  water,  if 
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It  ie  a  common  but  erroDeou*  belief  that  abodv 
thuB  moviiig  expenencea  reeiatance  to  its  oaward 
motion  bj  ui  increase  of  praMuie  on  its  head  end, 
nod  a  diminution  of  preaBure  on  its  tail  end.  It 
ia  thiu  Buppoeed  that  the  entire  head  end  of  tbe 
body  baa  to  lieep  on  exerting  pressure  to  drive  the 
fluid  out  of  the  way,  to  force  a  pasaage  for  the 
bodj,  and  that  the  entire  tail  end  has  to  keep  on 
ezertiog  a  kind  of  auction  on  the  fluid  to  induce 
it  to  close  in  again — that  there  ia,  in  fact,  what  is 
termed  plus  pieesura  throughout  the  head  end  of 
the  body,  and  minus  nreasure  or  partial  vacuum 
throughout  the  tail  end. 

This  is  not  BO ;  the  resistance  to  the  prepress  of 
the  body  is  not  due  to  these  causes.  The  theory 
of  stream-Unee  discloses  to  us  ths  startling  but 
true  proposition,  that  a  subme]^ed  body,  if  moring- 
at  a  uniform  speed  through  a  perfect  fluid,  would 
encounter  no  tesistance  whatever.  By  a  perfect 
fluid  is  meant  a  fluid  which  is  free  from  viscoKtj, 
or  quasi-Bolidity,  and  in  which  no  friction  is 
caused  by  the  sliding  of  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  past  one  another,  or  past  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

Tho  property  which  ia  deecribed  as  "qoasi- 
solidil^  must  not  be  confused  with  that  which 
persons  have  in  thdr  minds  when  they  use  the 
term  "  solid  water."  When  people  in,  tikis  sense 
■peak  of  water  as  being  "  sobd,  they  refer  to  the 
Mentation  at  solidity  expetienced  on  striking  the 
water-surface  with  the  hand,  or  to  the  reaction 
encountered  by  an  oar-blade  or  propeller.  What  is 
here  meantby  "  quasi-solidity"  is  the  sortof  stifihess 
which  is  conspicuous  in  tar  or  liquid  mud ;  and 
this  property  undoubtedly  eusts  in  water,  though 
in  a  very  small  degree.  But  the  sensation  of  solid 
reaction  which  is  encountered  by  the  hand  or  the 
oar-blade,  is  not  in  any  way  due  to  this  property, 
but  to  the  intrtia  of  tiie  water :  it  is  in  effect  Uus 
inertia  which  is  erroneously  termed  soliditr ;  and 
this  ia  poHHBBBad  by  the  perfect  fluid  as  fully  as 
hj  water.  Neverthelesa  it  ia  true  that  the  per- 
fect fluid  would  offer  no  renstance  to  a  sub- 
ineigBd  body  moving  throng  it  at  a  steady  speed. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  apparent  contradiction  in 
terms  jn*t  advanoed  is  cleared  up  by  the  circam- 
■tance  that  in  the  one  ease  we  are  dealing  with 
steady  motion,  and  in  the  other  cose  with  the 
initiation  of  motion. 

The  proposition  that  the  motion  of  a  body 
through  a  pwfect  Suid  is  unresisted,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  that  the  motion  of  a  perfect  fluid 
pasta  body  has  no  tendency  to  push  it  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  flnid  is  flowing,  is  a  novel  one  to 
many  perBonB;and  to  such  it  must  seem  extremely 
fltartiing.  It  arises  from  a  general  principle  of 
fluid  motion — nomelj,  that  to  cause  a  perfect  fluid 
to  change  its  condition  of  flow  in  any  manner 
whatever,  and  ultimately  to  return  to  its  original 
condition  of  flow,  does  not  require,  nay,  does  not 
admit  of,  the  expenditure  of  any  power,  whether 
the  fluid  is  caused  to  flow  in  a  curved  path,  as  it 
must  do  in  order  to  get  round  a  stationary  body 
which  stands  in  its  way,  or  to  flow  with  altered 
speed,  as  it  must  do  in  older  to  get  through  the 
local  contraction  of  channel  which  the  presence  of 
the  BtationaiT  bodf  practically  creatna.  Power, 
it  may  indeed  be  said,  is  first  expended,  and  force 
exerted  to  communicate  certain  motions  to  the 
fluid ;  but  the  some  power  will  ultimately  be  given 
back,  and  the  force  counterbalanced,  when  the 
fluid  yields  u^  the  motion  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  It,  and  returns  to  its  original  con- 
dition. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  thus  shown.  A. 
perfect  fluid  can  exerdae  no  endways  force  in 
flowing  throuffh  a  curved  pipe  of  uniform  section, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  absence  of  friction 
or  "diag"  ap>a  its  walls,  the  onl^  force  exerted 
is  at  n^t  angles  to  the  walL  U  then  stfeam- 
Hnea  Ot  uniform  sectional  area  be  supposed  to 
flow  past  a  sabmerged  body  of  a  fish-tike  shape 
thej  will  evidently  exert  no  endwaya  pressure. 


But  pipes  of  uniforai  sectional  area  do  not  re- 
present truly  the  flow  of  a  fluid  past  the  sub- 
me^ed  body:  it  is  needful  to  suppose  that  the 
area  ia  changed  as  the  streams  are  diverted,  and, 
therefore,  this  case  needs  a  further  explanation. 

Here  again  Mr.  Frouda  surprised  a  large  part  of 
bis  audience  vritb  a  paradox : — It  is,  he  thought, 
a  veiy  common  but  erroneous  impresaiou,  that 
a  fluid  in  a  pipe  exercises,  in  the  case  of  its 
meetJug  a  contraction,  an  excess  of  pressure  agunat 
tile  entire  converging  surface  which  it  meet^  and 
that,  conTeraely,  as  it  enters  on  enlargement  a 
relief  of  pressure  is  experienced  by  the  entire 
direrging  surface  of  the  pipe.  Further,  it  is 
commonly  aasumed  that,  when  passing  through  a 
contraction,  there  is  in  the  narrow  neck  an  excess 
of  pressure  due  to  the  squeezing  together  of  the 
fluid  at  that  point. 

These  impresuons  are  in  no  respect  correct; 
the  pressure  at  the  smallest  part  of  the  pipe  ia,  in 
fact,  less  than  that  at  any  other  point,  and  iiice 
vend.    This  may  be  shown  thus:— 

If  a  fluid  be  flowing  along  a  pipe  which  has  a 
contraction  in  it,  the  forward  relodty  of  the  fluid 
at  the  narrow  part  must  be  greater  than  that  in 
the  wide  part,  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  pipe  is  leas ;  and,  therefore, 
while  passing  from  one  to  the  other  the  forward 
vdooity  of  the  fluid  is  being  increased.  This  in- 
crease of  velocity  implies  the  existence  of  a  force 
acting  in  the  direction  of  the  motion ;  that  ia  to 
a^,  each  particle  which  is  receivii^  on  increase 
of'^  forward  velocity  must  have  a  greafer  fluid 
pressure  behind  it  than  in  front  of  it ;  for  no 
other  condition  will  cause  that  inciease  of  forward 
velocity.  Hence  a  particle  of  fluid,  at  each  stage 
of  its  pnwress  along  the  tapering  contraction,  is 
passing  iroui  a  region  of  nigher  pressure  to  a 
n^on  of  tower  pressure,  so  that  there  must  be  a 
greater  pressure  in  the  larger  part  of  the  pipe  than 
m  the  smaller,  and  a  diminution  of  pressure  at 
each  point  corresponding  with  the  diminution  c^ 
sectional   area;    and   this  difiereice   of  ptetsiue 

lUSt  be  such  as  to  supply  the  force  necesaary  ' 


establish  the  additi 
at  each  point  of  th 
the    contraction. 


ward  velodfr  requited 
I  of  the  fluid  throuf ' 
jonsequentiy,    differences 


pipe  at  those  points. 

It  ia  simple  to  ap^y  the  same  line  of  reasoning 
to  the  converse  case  of  on  enlargement.  Here  the 
velocity  of  the  particles  ia  being  reduced  through 
precnaely  the  same  aeries  of  changes,  but  in  an 
opposite  order.  The  fluid  fn  the  lo^er  part  of  the 
pipe  moves  more  slowly  than  that  m  the  smaller, 
so  that,  as  it  advances  into  the  enlargement,  its 
forward  velocity  is  being  checked ;  and  this  check 
implies  the  existence  of  a  force  acting  in  a  direc- 
tion opponte  to  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  and  each 
particle  being  thus  retarded  must  therefore  have  a 
greater  fluid  preseure  in  front  of  it  than  behind  it ; 
Uius  a  particle  of  flnid  at  each  stage  of  ite  progress 
along  a  tapering  enlaigement  of  a  pipe  is  pasnng 
from  a  r^ion  of  bwer  pressuie  to  a  tegion  of 
hisher  pressure.    As  is  well  known,  the  force  re- 

Juired  to  produce  a  given  change  of  velority  is 
le  same  whether  the  change  be  an  inciease 
decrease.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  an  enlargec 
of  a  pipe,  as  in  the  case  of  a  contraction,  the 
changes  of  velocity  can  be  satiafled  only  by  changes 
of  pressure,  and  the  law  for  such  ehuige  of  | 
sure  will  be  the  same,  mutatit  mutfndit. 

By  the  insertion  of  preBsure-gaugee  in  a  pipe  of 
varying  diameter  with  a  sttesju  of  water  pasaing 
through,  it  ia  Been  that  a  constriction  actually  ia 
a  space  of  low  preseure,  and  an  expaoiion  a  space 
of  high  pressure. 

But  in  all  caaee  where  a  pipe  after  expansion  or 
contraction  returns  to  ite  original  aiie,  the  end> 
wavB  eflects  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  neutralise 
esui  other,  and  the  pipe  is  not  acted  upon  so  i 
be  moved  forvrard  by  the  flow. 

Then,  by  eomUning  the  cases  thus  analysed,  we 


obtein  material  for  the  treatment  of  the  origissl 
question, 

A  combination  of  auch  atreems,  when  t^ien 
together,  constitute  an  infinitaly-extended  ocean, 
flowing  steadily  pest  a  stationary  submerged  bod]-; 
and  here  the  combination  of  curved  streams  gar- 
rounding  the  body,  which  together  constitute  die 
ocean  flowing  past  it,  return  flnally  to  their 
original  direction  and  velocity,  and  cannot  ad- 
minister to  the  body  any  endvrajs  force. 

The  argument  in  this  case  is,  in  reality,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
traction! and  enlargements  in  pipes ;  for,  ic  bet, 
the  flow  of  the  ocean  past  ths  stationary  sub- 
meiged  body  is  only  a  more  general  case  of  tbs 
flow  of  fluid  through  a  contiacted  pipe;  but, 
though  the  eases  are  really  the  same,  there  is  ccc- 
siderable  difference  in  their  appearance;  sid, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  pomt  out  boir  tk 
arguments  already  used  apply  equally  to  thia  cua 

Every  particle  of  the  flnid  composing  the  oceu 
that  passes  the  body  must  nn^ubtedly  fbllair 
some  path  or  other,  tiiongh  we  may  not  lie  able  to 
flnd  out  what  path,  and  every  particle  bo  pss^iig 
is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  continuous  stRam 
of  particles  all  following  the  same  path,  whateia 
that  may  be.  We  may,  then,  in  imaginsIioB, 
divide  the  ocean  into  atreama  of  any  siie  tnd  i>f 
any  croes-aection  we  please,  provided  they  fit  mU 
one  another,  ao  as  to  oaeam  the  whole  space,  snd 
provided  ths  boundaries  which  separate  the  ■beuu 
exactiy  follow  the  natural  courses  of  the  psrticlei. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  ocean  flowing  jait 
the  stationary  body  it  is  manifest  that  the  stranu 
forming  this  system  must  not  only  be  curved  is 
order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  body,  Init 
might  each  require  to  have  to  some  eitent  s 
different  sectional  area,  and  therefore  a  diEeieiit 
velocity  of  flow  at  difierent  points  of  their  eoam. 
If  we  trace  the  streams  to  a  sufficient  diMoM 
ahead  of  the  body,  we  shall  there  find  the  weas 
flowing  steadily  on,  completely  undistuibtd  liv, 
and,  as  we  may  aay,  ignorant  of,  the  ei>>^ 
enoe  of  the  body  which  it  will  nlfimita^ 
have  to  pass.  There,  all  the  streams  must  bive 
the  same  diieirtion,  the  same  velocity  of  flow,  IM 
the  same  pressure.  Again,  if  we  pursue  thm 
course  backwards  to  a  sufficient  distance  bebiia 
the  body,  we  shall  flnd  them  all  again  flowing  a 
their  original  direction;  thej  wiU  also  bsvaaO 
resumed  their  original  velocity;  for  othsfww, 
aince  the  valod^  of  the  ocean  as  a  whole  '^'^ 
have  changed,  we  should  have  a  nninber  d 
parallel  streams  having  diflerent  velocitieSi  •« 
therefore  different  presauies  ride  by  side  with  M 
onothra,  which  ia  an  impossible  state  of  Hani?  1° 
a  perfect  fluid. 

Although,  in  order  to  get  past  the  body,  th«n 
streams  follow  some  courses  or  other,  vsiioot 
both  in  direction  and  velocity,  into  which  conwC 
thej  settle  themselves  in  virtue  of  the  vanoui  i^ 
actions  which  they  eiert  upon  one  another  m» 

ri  the  snr&oe  of  the  body,  yet  uldmatelj'. «« 
ugh  the  operation  of  the  same  causea,  th^ 
settie  themselves  into  their  original  direction  i» 
original  velocity.  Now,  the  sole  cause  of  tM 
original  departure  of  each  and  aU  of  these  streeo* 
from,  and  their  ultimata  return  to,  thur  engu" 
direction  and  veh>city,  ia  the  submerged  staflonaj? 
body;  conssquentiy  the  body  must  >«"''*'*? 
sum  total  of  the  forces  neceoary  to  tiiua  *i^ 
them.  Convenely  this  sum  total  of  force  u  |^ 
only  force  which  the  passsge  of  the  fluid  is  c»F»* 
of  administering  to  the  body.  Butweknoww" 
to  cause  a  single  stream,  and  therefore  also  >° 
cause  any  comunation  or  system  of  '''?''"?\a 
follow  any  coursea  cbangipg  at  various  poinW  wm 
in  direction  and  velocity,  requites  the  •PP''°;f'^ 
of  forces  the  sum  total  of  which  in  a  loopwou* 
direction  is  am,  aa  long  as  the  end  of  each  sW^ 
has  the  same  direction  and  velocity  as  the  b^^ 
ning.  Therefore  the  sum  total  of  forces  (m  o»" 
words  the  only  force)  brought  to  bear  UP^*^ 
body  by  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in  the  il"«^"" 
of  ita  now  is  sere. 
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Bat  water  ii  not  »  perfect  flmd,  and  othn,  as 
WB  well  know,  &  iwisteDce  to  ships. 

The  diSerence  lietweea  the  behtriour  of  water 
tad  that  of  the  tiieoieticftllf  perfect  fluid  ie  two- 
fold, as  fbllows : — 

1.  Tha  paiticlaa  of  water,  nidike  thoee  of  a 
perfect  fluid,  exert  a  drag  or  &ictioiial  reaistance 
apon  the  aurface  of  the  body  aa  the;  elide  along 
it.  This  action  ia  commonly  termed  surface- 
Eriction,  or  ekiii-frictioiii  and  it  is  bo  well  known 
a  csuBe  of  lealstuiee  that  nothing  farther  need 
be  <aid  on  this  point,  except  this,  that  it  eonsti- 
tates  almost  the  whole  of  the  resistance  expe- 
rienced by  bodies  of  toleeably  easy  shape  traTeUmg 
imder  water  at  anj  reasonable  speed. 

2.  The  mntnal  frictioiud  reustance  experienced 
bj  the  p«rticlee  of  water  in  moving  past  one 
(oother,  combined  with  the  almost  imperceptible 
degree  of  -riacoidtj  which  water  poeseeees,  some- 
what hindeiB  the  neceeeaij  stnam-line  motions, 
liters  their  mce  a^ustment  of  preeauree  and  Telo- 
citiw,  and  thus  dKKata  the  balance  of  stream-line 
forces  and  indnoee  resistance.  This  action,  how- 
erer,  is  imperceptible  in  forms  of  &iilj  eas;  shape. 
On  the  other  hand,  »"g"l»T  or  Terj  blunt  featnrea 
oitail  coiwidarable  leaislance  &om  this  cause, 
because  the  stream-line  distortiouB  are  in  snch 
cases  abrupt,  and  degenerate  into  eddies,  thus 
caoaing  great  difference!  of  velocity  between 
ad jscent  particles  of  water,  and  great  consequent 
friction  between   them.     "Dead   water,"   in   the 

wate  of  a  ship  with  a  full  nm,  is  an  instance  of 

this  detrimentel  action. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  waves  formed  from 
the  exixBS  of  preMure  in  the  stream-lines  at  the 
tuda  of  the  uiip  and  a  de&ct  of  pressure  in  the 
middle.  These  waves  being  estauished  spread 
ddewaja  and  constitute  a  very  distinct  loss  of 
power.  Waves  represent  energy  or  work  done, 
sad  idl  the  energy  represented  by  the  waves 
wasted  from  the  ^stem  attending  the  ship  is  so 
much  work  done  ny  the  prop^era  which  urge 
the  ship,  and  so  mucn  waste  per  'mile  of  travel. 

The  intereet  of  theee  inveetdgations  lies  in 
tssiEtance  to  be  derived  from  their  application  to 
ahip-building.  Su^ice  fiiction  is  the  largest  item 
of  a  ship's  reustance ;  the  eddy  reeistance  is  re- 
duced by  fair  watei^lines  to  an  imperceptible 
amount ;  while  the  wave  loss  or  resistance  depends 
maioly  upon  length  and  speed.  In  order  to  re- 
duce this  loaa  a  uip  should  be  vetr  lon^ ;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  reduce  sui&ce  or  ^in  friction  she 
tbould  be  shortened.  Thus,  as  commonly  happens 
in  luch  problems,  we  have  to  reconcile  conflicting 
methods  of  improvement,  and  to  work  out  any 
men  cue  actual  quantities  must  be  known. 

Eiwrimenta  on  wave  resistance  are  being 
carried  on  Yij  Mi.  Froude  for  the  Admiralty,  the 
object  being  to  determine  the  wave  resistance  for 
ranetiea,  watei^line,  croes-eection,  and  proportiou 
of  length,  breadth  and  depth. 


tHE    FEESCH  KATIOSAL   COLLECTION   OT  PBWTe. 

Le  D4pariemorU  det  Hatampes  d,  la  BibliotUgue 
NatJonale.  Par  le  Vicomto  Henri  Dela- 
borde,  Conaervatenr.  (Paris :  Plon,  1876.) 
Two  notoworttiy  books— a  life  of  Ingrea, 
and  a  life  of  bis  greatest  pnpil,  Hippolyta 
Flandrin— have  proved  not  only  that  M, 
Delaborde  knows  his  Bnbjects — which  is  one 
thing,  but  that  he  knows  how  to  write 
about  them — which  is  another.  Special 
papers,  appearinE  from  time  to  time  in 
art  periodicalB,  have  shown  somethinK  of 
his  capaci^  to  elnoidate  a  master  or  a  school. 
The  book  Mfore  na — a  hiatory  of  the  Paris 
Print  Romn— will  add  to  M.  Delaborde's 
repatation.      There   is    never  an    inunenoe 


pnblto  for  reading  abont  Art,  and  of 
snoh  public  as  there  pretends  to  be,  a  por- 
tion demands  to  have  its  interest  retained 
hy  the  introduction  of  matter  that  has  little 
to  do  with  the  professed  sabjeot  of  atady. 
Now  M.  Delaborde  keeps  entirely  to  the 
professed  subject  of  study.  You  must  oare 
really  for  that  sniiiject  if  yon  are  to  care 
for  bis  work.  But  then  he  doee  not  pre- 
BDme  npon  your  care  so  much  as  to  dispense 
vrith  the  fulfilment  of  the  writer's  proper 
task. 

Half  of  the  book  is  occupied  vrith  an 
historioal  notice  of  the  rise  and  prc^esa  of 
the  Department  over  which  M.  Delaborde 
presides,  and  in  this  historical  notice  he  has 
given  no  passaees  which  throw  a  cnrions  and 
interesting  light  on  what  it  was  that  art- 
collectors — those,  above  all,  of  Paris  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  — 
Bonght  for  in  the  works  which  they  amassed  : 
what  qnalitiea  Qiey  valued ;  how  ihr  they 
were  gnided  by  the  antiquarian  spirit ;  how 
far  by  the  love  of  beanty.  The  second  half 
of  the  bouk  is  otherwise  occnpied.  Any  one 
who  has  stroUed  into  the  print-rooms  at  the 
Bibliothgqne  Nationale  will  remember  that 
hnn^  npon  the  walls,  in  &TonrahIe  places,  are 
etchings  and  engravings  of  all  the  principal 
achools.  The  like  of  it  we  have  in  London, 
in  that  great  gallery  at  the  British  Mosenm 
known  as  the  King's  Library,  where  in 
1668  Mr.  Beid  arranged  on  screens  and 
table  cases  a  selection  of  great  prints,  re- 
presentative at  the  same  time  of  ISr.  Felix 
Slade's  mnnificence  and  of  the  work  of 
nearly  all  the  sohools  &om  Perwrino  da 
Craenoto  the  interpreters  of  B^nolds.  The 
prints  hnng  np  in  the  Paris  Bibhoth^ue 
Rationale  are  equally,  thongh  of  coarse 
differently,  representative,  and  it  happens 
oddly  enough  tiiat  while  the  prints  on  view 
in  Paris  include  no  example  of  the  great 
engraver's  work — the  Liter  Studiontm — of 
our  greatest  Isjidscapist,  the  prints  on 
view  in  London  include  no  example  of  the 
etchings  of  the  great  French  landscapist 
vrith  whom  Tnmer  delighted  to  be  measured. 
Tet  some  of  Turner's  prints,  half  etching, 
half  mezzotint,  and  some  of  Claude's  prints, 
wholly  etohing,  are  avowedly  among  the 
noblest  or  most  exquisite  products  of  the 
engraver's  art.  Yet,  whatever  has  been 
omitted  in  each  case,  mnch  that  is  admirable 
has  been  exposed.  And  M.  Delaborde  has 
occupied  the  second  half  of  his  book  with 
what  proEesses  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  shown  on  the  walls  in  Paris.  Now 
as  with  very  few  exceptions  all  the  great 
engravers  are  represented  on  these  walls, 
and  as  M.  Delaborde  has  given  of  each 
engraver  represented  a  succinct  and  lucid 
accoimt,  besides  supplying  special  notes  on 
each  separate  work  exposed,  it  follows  that 
the  second  half  of  the  book  is  not  only  a 
very  interesting,  very  instructive  guide  to 
the  treasures  on  the  walls,  but  an  excellent 
handy-book,  and  brief,  and  necessarily  in. 
complete,  dictionary  of  engraving. 

In  comparison  vrith  our  British  Museum 
Print  Boom,  the  Paris  "  DSpartement  des 
Bstampes  "  is  a  very  old  institutioD.  I  am 
infomied  that  the  English  Print  Boom 
hardly  began  to  be  important  among  lai^ 
collections  tiU  about  fifty  years  ago,  when 
great  acquisitionB  were    made    under    the 


leadership  of  Josi.  But  the  D^putement 
des  Estampes  was  already  important  in  1667, 
and  its  actual  beginning  dates  from  1656. 
At  that  time,  one  Jacques  Dupuy — a  now 
forgotten  savant — left  to  his  Kin|^B  library 
an  assemblage  of  printe  ;  but  these  count  for 
little  when  set  against  the  enormous  col- 
lection of  the  Ahhi  de  Marolles,  which 
Colbert  in  1667  made  up  his  mind  for  the 
conntry  to  acquire.  The  oollectiDn  of  the 
Abb^  de  Karolles  was  not  only  lai^,  but 
admirably  representative.  It  numbered 
123,000  pieces — roughly  speaking,  was  then 
a  larger  collection  thui  the  British  Mnseom's 
was  only  twenty-five  years  ago — and  it  in. 
otuded  all  classes  of  work.  For  the  Abbd 
was  a  wide-minded  amateur.  He  had  ab- 
sorbed into  his  collection — upon  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  expended  the  whole  of 
his  means — ^the  spetnal  collection  of  one 
Claude  Maugis,  an  almoner  of  Harie  de 
Medicis,  whose  care  was  solely  fiirthe  works 
of  Diirer,  and  the  special  oolleotion  of  one 
Charles  Delorme,  a  fiuhionabte  physician  of 
the  time  of  Louis  Treize,  whose  care  was  for 
the  work  of  Callot.  In  our  day,  when  most 
great  prints  are  rare  and  costiy,  no  one 
whose  riches  are  not  oouBiderable  is  to  be 
blamed  for  being  so  &r  a  specialiBt  as  to 
collect  the  works  of  one  master  only,  but 
De  Marolles,  in  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorse, 
did  wisely  for  himself  and  wisely  for  all  who 
followed  bim,  in  laying  hands  on  all  that 
came  within  his  reach ;  and  when  we  con. 
eider  the  limited  intercourse  at  that  epodi 
betiween  nation  and  nation,  the  difficulty  of 
transit,  of  voya^  even  of  the  transmiaaion 
of  knowledge,  it  will  seem  to  be  a  proof  of 
▼ery  noteworthy  eneivy  and  spirit  and 
power  of  appreciation  ttuit  De  Mwrolles  got 
together  the  impresdons  from  ihe  nwUi 
of  the  Italian  masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  anonymous  productions  of 
some  old  Gferman  masters  to  add  to 
the  early  French  work  and  to  Albert 
Diirer's  works  acquired  by  those  of  whose 
cabinets  he  hod  become  possessed,  and  to  add 
teo  to  the  Dutch  etchings  at  that  moment 
issuing  &om  the  presses  of  Amsterdam,  In 
all  there  were  300  pieces  by  the  elder 
Italians,  500  by  the  elder  Germans,  and  end- 
less examples  of  the  sixteenth  oentnOT — 
Diirer,  Marc  Antonio,  and  Lucas  van  Ley- 
den.  And  all  these  treasures,  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  State,  were  duly  catalogued 
or  classified  by  the  old  Abb^.  CJolbert  vrrote 
to  a  traveller  in  the  Levant,  begging  li'Tn  to 
bring  back  fine  leathers  witji  wUch  to  hind 
the  voluines — they  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
National  Library,  each  print  stamped  with 
De  Marolles'  mark. 

Two  other  prominent  figures  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Paris  Print  Boom  demand  a 
little  notice.  Theee  are  Monsieur  Clement 
and  M.  de  Gaigni^res.  Client  was  a  col- 
lector of  portraite.  "  In  the  prints,"  vrrites 
M.  Delaborde,  "  with  which  Clement  filled 
his  portfolios,  signs  of  talent  were  not  what 
be  cared  for  the  most ;  perfection  of  execu. 
tion  did  not  attract  him  sufficiently  to  make 
him  give  pre-eminence  to  this."  It  mattered 
little  whether  the  work  before  him  was  a 
master's  work  or  a  bungler's,  provided  it 
^ve  with  some  slight  show  of  accuracy  t^ 
image  of  the  person  whose  portrait  he 
wanted  to  hare.     A  contemporary  vrriter 
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iBnooaobBd  him,  rigbtfitlly  enough,  from  the 
pomti  of  view  of  arb.  Bat  Clement  left  iha 
BibUotheqae  NationalQ  no  leas  than  1,800 
portraits,  and  among  tEieas  it  would  be  di&- 
colt  not  to  find  a  coofiiderftble  nombef  both 
lare  and  fine.  De  Gaignieres  Sibo— tha 
second  man  of  whom  we  apeak — was  too 
purely  an  uitiqoary,  bat  ha  rendered  cimoiia 
serrioe.  A.  ooUector  of  old  prints,  be  dlfio 
bnsied  himadf  in  travelling  ovei  Fnmioe 
with  an  artist  t^a^^  to  oopj  public  and 
priTAte  monnmente  of  erer;  kind — thinga 
aa  Taiions  as  tombebouefl  EUtd  coata  of  anna 
— Hutd  all  he  had  amaaBed  either  by  his  own 
industry  or  by  the  work  of  another  he  gave, 
in  viaw  of  liis  death,  to  his  master  the  Kingt 
stqmlating  only  that  he  shonld  enjoy  tba 
pooaaosion  or  th«  cnstody  of  his  own  gift 
while  he  still  lived.  He  waa  geaeroos  too 
early,  and  paid  t^  penalty  of  rashness  for 
tiiey  neat  servwits  and  gaajrdiana  to  watch 
naiTDwly  that  he  did  not  abstraofa  any  part 
of  the  oolleotion,  and  tiie  poor  man.  died 
with  these  lynx.«yed  guardians  prying  abont 
him,  in  token  of  the  Boyal  appreciatiooi  of 
his  gift. 

junmig  the  great  French  oc^leetors  of  (he 
aighteeoth  century  none  stood  so  high,  whea 
jndged  by  Hm  artistic  worth  of  bis  collec- 
tion, as  FieTTfr-Jsan  Matiette.  Hu  treaenree 
were  not  all  of  his  own  bringing  together, 
for  htB  fidter  and  grandfather  bad  passed 
priceless  poBsesstona  into  his  hands,  bat  to 
these  he  had  largely  added.  The  Empress 
of  Anstna,  the  fimpressof  Sossia,  the  King 
o£    Pmsaia,   the  Sector    d    Saxony,    had 

riaed  him  to  dispose  of  his  eabinet.  Bat 
was  a  patriot ;  he  kept  bis  worics  for 
pnhlic  sale  in  hie  own  ooontry,  and  he  lost 
noUiing  by  his  patriotism.  He  did  not  loss^ 
but  his  conntiy  did  not  snffioiently  gain ; 
for  those  who  held  the  pnrfio-BtriitgH  at  that 
day — the  year  was  1775— were  long  in. 
making  up  th^  mind  as  to  how  &r  they 
wotild  go.  Joly,  the  Keeper  of  the  Prints, 
wsoted  to  bay  the  whole  collaotton,  and  he 
proncninoed  the  Minister's  refosal  "  &  de> 
plcrable  misfortune."  He  wrote  begging 
at  least  for  a  libeial  aUowanoe  with  whioh 
he  might  go  to  Uio  auetion,  bat  the 
answer  was  tsody,  and  iriien  it  came  tiia 
eaoellent  ii.  Joly  had  seen  with  grief  many 
fine  things  scattered.  But  witli  what  was 
giren  him  he  did  his  best  to  reeoverthe  ground 
dniiDg  the  last  days  of  the  sale.  He  managed 
somehow  to  bay  over  12,000  pieces,  anumg 
whioh  were  many  "  first  states  "  of  the  eteh- 
ings  of  Glande  and  of  Van  Dyke — ^prised 
tluan  as  now.  To  these  were  added,  in  1784, 
the  etohings  of  B«iabKmdt,  ooUeoted  by 
the  painter  Peters :  in  all,  728  pieces. 
The  number  sveragee  about  a  conple  of 
impresaiona  of  eaoh  etching  in  Bembrandt'a 
work.  It  inclades  a  few  things  the  like 
of  whioh  the  British  Uasenm  does  not 
possess,  bat  Uie  British  Unsetnn  colleotioa 
of  Beanbrandt's  work  is  on  the  whole 
allowed  to  be  of  even  finer  qoality.  This  is 
the  laet  great  aoqaisition  we  need  name. 
The  Paris  Print  Room  had  by  thai  time 
taken  a  position  which,  as  a  whole,  it  would 
be  difficolt  if  not  impossible  for  any  sabse> 

Jnent  eAbits,  made  elsewhere,  to  disinrb. 
ts  general  wealth  was  likely  to  remain  nn- 
eqnaQed ;  its  wealtli  in  historical  and  topo- 
gi^kical  iUnstrationB  was  specially  peonliar ; 


and  now  M.  Delaborde  assores  as  that  in  the 
department  of  topography  alone  the  oollection 
over  which  he  presides  inoiades  three  hondred 
sad  fifty  Yolomea,  of  which  seventy-two  are 
devoted  to  Paris. 

In  the  second  part  of  Ha  boolo — the  eoio- 
logue  raiaoaiU  of  exhibited  prints — M.  Dela- 
borde has  not  ventared  very  mnoh  into 
criticism.  For  the  most  part  be  has  sopplied 
needftil  and  exact  inf  ormationin  a  convenient 
form.  There  are  great  artists  whom  he  has 
wisely  abstained  from  extolling,  but  ho  has 
not  abstained  invariably.  With  a  very  jost 
appreciation  of  the  infiuence  of  fai^uon  on. 
onr  oaie  for  works  c^  art,he  has  been  ohiefiy 
laadatoiy  of  masters  who  are  not  at  present 
in  Togoe.  Watching  oontemporary  tastes, 
be  has  lelt,  for  instanoe,  that  though  Bem- 
brandt'a work,  like  all  the  work  of  genius, 
will  atill  repay  caji^fol  analysis,  it  is  not^  being 
now  in  the  fall  light  of  iavonr,  in  any  need 
of  Qommon  and  brief  praise.  This  brief 
praise,  which  is  idl  that  he  oan  give  within 
the  compass  of  his  small  and  compact  volume, 
he  has  reserved  for  others  more  in  want  of 
it ;  and  not  at  all  obtrusively,  but  quite  in- 
cidentally, here  and  there,  he  has  directed 
onr  attention  to  the  great  French  engravers 
of  the  seventeenth  oentory — tho  ohisf  of 
them  Bobert  Kanteuil  and  G4rard  Edeliock. 
A  writer  of  verse,  a  man  of  pleasnre,  a  man 
who  lived  only  to  be  middle-aged,  Nantenil 
neverth^ess  found  time  to  engrave  two 
hundred  and  twenty  portnuifl.  Thirty  are 
life-size.  It  is  true  be  had  aesiBtai^  to 
work  with  him,  but  S'anteuil,  says  M. 
Delaborde,  "  ae  r^rvait  fasujours  I'ex^u- 
tion  dea  tStes.  Anssi,  de  cas  nombreasaa 
pieces  aixwi  gatv6ea  en  oollaboratian,  n'en 
eat.il  pas  nne  scale  oil  Ton  ne  reoonnaisae 
avant  tout  la  main  da  nuutre  et  ou  ns  pre- 
dominent  les  temoignagee  de  son  nu«  talent." 
I  have  named  Edelinck  among  the  French 
engravers  ;  H.  Delaborde  places  him  in.  the 
list  with  the  Flemish.  He  waa  bom  at 
Antwerp  ia  1640,  but  was  only  twenty..five 
when  he  came  to  Paris,  and  aAer  fbrtv  years 
of  wonting  Hiere  he  di^  at  the  Oobelins,  in 
a  lodging  provided  by  the  king.  Among 
his  worlra — "  v^ritablee  cbefs-d'csarres  poor 
la  plupart,"  says  M.  Dt^borde,  here,  as 
^ewhere,  wisely  insisting  on  the  distinotiou 
of  namefi  not  now  the  most  fashionable — the 
neatest  ia  perhaps  the  reproduction  of  thai 
Holy  Family  of  Baphael  called  at  the  Douvre 
the  "Yierge  de  Fontainebleao,"  or  "de 
Fraufois  Premiw."  Of  this  the  Paris 
Print  Boom  owns  uid  exhilMta  tax  ezunple 
the  like  of  which  ia  ta  be  found  only  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Another  great  engraver  now  hardly  ade- 
quately valued,  and  with  the  additional 
claim  of  oite  whose  work  was  often  original, 
is  Cornelius  Visscber.  Re|»oduoing,  as  best 
he  mi^ht,  now  a  Sutannak  and  t%o  Elderi 
of  Gmdo,  now  a  BepoeiiMm,  team  Tintoret, 
now  an  interior  fhom  Os^de,  and  now 
idealising  &om  the  heads  he  saw  about  him 
tin  be  had  given  to  the  Dutch  print-lovers 
hta  own  conoeptiona  of  tbe  four  Evangelists, 
Visscber  is  tbond,  perhaps,  at  bis  strongest 
and  beat  in  one  great  original  work,  called 
The  Pancake  Woman,  of  which  a  magnificent 
example  is  to  be  seen  in  oir  own  Moseum — ■ 
No.  42  in  that  catalagae  of  Visseher'a 
works  which  Mr.  William  Smith  brought 


out  some  yean  ago  in  a  now  defonct  pm. 
odical— TAe  Fine  Ariti'  Quartorly.  Partico. 
lars  of  Visadier'a  Uib,  fitrther  than  that  tlie 
life  was  probably  short,  and  that  it  wu  spent 
mostly  at  Amsterdam — where  the  Clfanent 
de  Jonghe,  whose  myBterions  iaoe  is  kncwji 
by  Bembrandt'a  etched  portrait,  publiahMl 
bis  prints — ^narticulars,  or  his  life,  I  say,  are 
hard  to  seet ;  but  bis  work  is  open  to  aB, 
It  is  interesting  to  sea  the  rich  and  significant 
indications  of  colour,  the  mascnline  cer- 
tainty of  hand,  and  how  in  treating  u 
Ostade-like  subject,  his  types  rose  above 
Ostade'a  level ;  his  childzvn,  at  all  evenly 
were  otixt  than  the  Datoh  dumplings  i 
that  day.  The  present  ia  the  place  ia 
which  to  mention  his  n&me,  and  not  to 
attempt  characterization  of  his  work.  Bat 
of  all  the  Dutch  engravers  of  the  BBventeenth 
century — the  great  genins  of  Bembraodt  i 
alone  exoepted — Visa^iar,  in  the  opinion  of  I 
M.  Delaborde,  is  the  one  whose  printe  "  tiw 
most  deserve  attentive  inspection  rdj  | 
lasting  repntatton."  And  that  opinion,  of 
no  mean  judge,  one  may  serriceably  ohron. 
icle  ere  leaving  a  book  not  only  valaable  as 
a  record  of  facts,  but  fertile  in  subjects  for 
comment,  and  in  snggestions  for  study. 
fasDBBiOK  Wedhokl 


THB  TBUITZA  DI  CAVA  KOKABIBBT. 

Cava dsl Tlmoi:  Aogml U. 
Among  Benedictine  monasteriee  in  Ital;  nMt 
eminent  and  famoiu,  in  order  second  onlj  lo 
Sloute  Oaa^o,  is  that  of  Trinity  dt  Cam,  ntuatd 
amouK  file  rocky  liej^hts  of  that  aouUi'Vwtnnt 
branen  of  the  Apemunea  which  extends  Etom  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Salerno  to  the  ptomontctT  uf 
Sonento.  Noftceneiycouldbemoreauitedtoiupiie 
and  nourish  devout  meditation  in  ferrent  oud 
religious  minds  thfin  that  solitude  of  nick-^t 
l^lens  and  primeval  ibreets  amid  which  stultlu 
immense  buildings  of  this  monsBterj,  which  datM 
from  tiie  eoriy  yean  of  the  eleventh  ceoteri.  | 
Though  not  esenipted  from  the  law  of  »nppf«-  i 
sion,  and  now  officially  reccwniaed  only  id  the  ! 
character  of  a  public  uistitutioa,  with  Ubnn,  j 
orchivea,  and  pmacotheca,  it  is  at  presoDt  a-  \ 
habited  hy  twnlva  Benedictine  monliB,  ei^t  being  | 
profeaeed  padri  in  holy  orders,  nndsr  a  mitrea 
abbot ;  and  is  still  tile  locale  of  a  seminarj,  ^m 
tfairty-fbur  young  alumni  are  nowstadying  forthe 
eccleejiutical  career;  also  of  a  college  for  ncuJit 
atndies,  where  thiii^four  studmtt  are  now  re- 
ceiving instmelitHi  from  lay  naaters,  who  Rsi'' 
on  the  preauHe,  for  "^-pfBl  sad  modem  liS- 
gnages,  drawing,  uid  other  acoom^iahfliHna 
The  lihrarr,  containing  10,000  toIusm*,  of 
which  about  600  are  prmcepi  editions,  and  tin 
more  celebrated  Arcbivio,  are  now  in  the  itricterf 
sense  public,  open  to  vieitcxs,  aa  aUo  to  etndenU, 
of  both  sexes  who  desire  to  read  here,  from  9  X.IL 
to  8  r.H.  daily.  Among  geios  of  the  liliarj  it* 
Bible  of  the  seventh  century,  writton  in  fire 
difieieat  chataid«n ;  and  here  abe  is  the  codex  d 
Longobaidic  Laws,  teaih  ocntnry,  an  ahetnet  of  i 
whidt  was  for  the  first  time  publiahed  by  Cvlo  I 
Troya  in  his  great  work  on  the  Italian  IDdile 
Ages.  Sixty  MS.  vohmNS,  some  with  beeutifid 
iUnminBtiais,  are  placed  on  the  ihelvee,  tkoB^ 
the  special  wealth  of  the  numastary  ia  that  dMt  | 
fiUs  uie  Btorehooae  of  the  famous  Aichirio.  A» 
coidiog  to  the  cataloane,  which  has  been  csrefuUj 
compiled,  these  archives  contain  7fi7  dipbin*' 
of  Princes  and  bulls  of  Popes  conffeninff  pe**" 
siong  or  ^^rilegea  on  this  moaaaterv,  103  Grsat) 
and  IS^S  Latan  codices  on  paroluHnt,  Ymdmt 
vast  nnmbw  of  doenmesta  oo  lineD  pifw,  art  1^ 
eampletely  dnaaified  or  repmled  as— "SMSfl 
della  vsnaanda  aUJchiti'^-^s  Huntori  <«■ 
tkas&l-&med  "Cavenae"  collection. 
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.THB  AGADKMT. 
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«H  b«Ut  in  1781.  HbUkn  (Jfar  Jtalinuo), 
ilHeriUv  ttia  wiiiwwliij  as  he  f oond  it  vi  kw 
tour  IW^  tolb  m  ttet  tiie  AnliiviiiK  hkcl 
teen  adminU;  pitt  in  oidei  (eptinu  onKnotum) 
gfty  ya>n  »rarioiul;r  hj  k  ni(»ik  named  Aagus- 


What  enrt  of 

made  so  mureDoaalT  cftpadous,  the  leanwd 
tomiHt  does  not  dcocoba.  Oailo  Tiotii,  TTshelli, 
ukt  TTW'y"'  (in  the  Scieima  Mia  Zapii^ufrM 
of  the  lut),  made  much  naa  of  these  inadited 
dwameDtB  in  the  compiUiig  of  not-to~be-foTfi^tt«n 
volomWi  and  Huiatori  found  here  many  of  the 
ad^nals  edited  in  hifi  S^rum  BaSeantm  Scrm- 
tiwr*.  Iheae  tasMuiea  Trill  henceforth  be  tnought 
within  tha  imeh  of  etadents  in  distant  landa, 
thtnjpt  to  a  inJcoma  pubUcBtion,  the  leenlt  of  the 
kbouzB  of  laaisad  monks  at  the  Triniti  di  Cava 
diistem.  In  eight  volumee  (qnarto')  eie  to  he 
edited  all  iha  important  codicea  ctf  the  Archivio ; 
th(  Cbdex  S^iionwtieiu  Qnuiuw,  as  this  work  is 
eatiUed,  having  been  commenced  W  five  Bene- 
dirtiSB  fathers,  ainou^  wiioni  Dos  Michele  Mor- 
cddi  is  chief  diiecting  editor,  in  1872,  and  the 
Snt  ToIoDM  printed  at  Naplee  in  the  ^k  follow- 
i^.  Aloi^  niotoiical  preface  in  I^dn  in  ten  parts, 
]sj  Um  abore-named  jl^m  Michele,  fbnus  an  int»- 
Mtrii^  intioductioii,  and  thoroujfhlj  acauaints 
the  Teadeir  with  the  onpii,  the  annsla  and 
riciaaitadea  of  this  Benaaicune  eetabUshment, 
Mffii^iiint.  mentioa  being  also  made  of  the  art- 
w<aks,  ^eturee,  statuary,  repura  of  buHding  in 
fjmrch  and  monastic  rssidencesj  due  to  the 
ITb^aHtf  ud  Kood  taste  of  aucceaeiTe  lord  abbots. 
^Hie  thiid  vouime  of  the  Ooda:e  Diploynatiau  is 
T^arfy  ready  for  the  nreBB ;  and  aseh  is  to  eootuo 
fire  wdl-flxecat^  cLvmoUthogiapIiio  &c8imiles 
of  m  many  H3.  originala;  each  hwig  sold 
maiBtelT  at  the  relatiTBly  moderate  coat  of  30  Ec. 
I  was  glad  to  s«e  is  the  printed  lists  of  sub- 
vnberB  for  this  publication  ue  names  of  certain 
llinisteia  of  oui  GoTemotsnt,  the  Directoie  of  the 
&itiah  Moseum,  and  tlte  Socie^  of  the  lonar 
Teaipl&  It  is  well  to  hear  in  mind  the  names  of 
the  oth«T  kamed  padri  oo-labomers  with  Don 
Mkhela  Sltvoddi  in  this  wcrh,  and  aliha  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Custodians  in  this  AirahiTio: 
RoMi,  De  Stefimo,  and  SohisTo,  who  have  dedi- 
t^tMJ  tlwmaelvw  to  palaeogiapbiioal  studies,  and, 
mun  the  Hinpi^ttoD.  fimiira  what  may  be  called 
aschoolof  pabeoRtwiTinthisBeculaiiBBd  cloistei. 
The  hitherto  pnSisbed  vohunes  are  placed  in  the 
lihrsiT  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  now  ad- 
mittea  without  reatrictions;  and  I  must  bear 
tMtinKaiy  to  the  attaotiiin  pud  bj  those  who 
■ore  to  the  comforts  of  those  who  read  in  this 
qoiat  iAliatitca.  Some  iUuniiiiated  codices, 
apedaDr  an  Officium  of  the  Bleosed  Virgin,  with 
aa  granisite  miniatuie,  on  the  psoe  erposed  to 
newTthe  Oiicumeisibn,  mceM  in  design,  and 
in  rinfai  nuat  brilliant),  w  Fm  Giovanni  AAnlico, 
an  amn  iu  giaied  oahmeta  within  this  library ; 
and  nedmana  (^  the  most  cnrions  oontoDts  ot 
the  Arehirio  an  shown  to  all  riritors  b;  rmptotfii 
bMAAm  to  accept  fees  fin  Himx  serricee. 

A  Tfrtnratitrr  of  the  Irinit&  dnch  was  besun 
is  1868,  bit  nnfartnnstely  left  nafiaished.  Its 
HtMl&t^s,  tOMthee  with  th«  nanaw  aidaa 
(■jw  is  the  tbief  sntranM)  of  the  moaastie 
liMMiiiw,  was  raisad  by  an  abbot  who  hald 
^ToAxM     frwa    177S     to      179S.      Nothing 


tm  ban  bebm  na.  On  tba  omMry,  we  sea 
b^M  na^pk  MM  of  tha  ■n^  jazring  oppon- 
ikam  to  the  eharaoter  cd  nadWral  an^uit^, 
«UA  stattn  WBO  often  as  mplaaiant  aaa  nn- 
giUa  in  the  latn  scctorisnnml  ve~ ' 


nfTtSr,  As  iatetior  of  tiua  ehonl^  tb<>nf^ 
OMOH  and  krfl7,is  neitkw  scdaaa  nor  bssntiful. 
Uo^itMiw,  iadiwd,  a  ptafbua  of  sadt rid  iBat»- 
lU,  TStwd  cables,  Jabaalar,  and  poiHV>T>  ^ 
h„mta.  Md  ncBRtaaa  ma^aB,  as  are  beeon- 


r  but  too  bdliM  in   modaiB   Italiaa   oath** 


with  all  thase  ponpa,  mad  ot  tha  hmUiiiK  at 
tha  oppiaite  axttomhies  is  left  anininhrrt  wiUtoat 


n  dothe  tha  baw  waUa  m  which 
neo  ia  beeoae  ^e^  fiov  mlldmr,  and  in  man; 
rta  ia  nadiitUy  priinr  cff.  An  an^teot  was 
It  hf  ttaamhoalies  ahoM  thied  years  aso  to  i»- 
'~f  has  bMu  done, 


sfact  and  i^tovt ;  bat 


gnoted,  fiw  wo^  so  deniable,  thonf^ 

0t  my  vcfomn,  as  tbs  eoiipbtbn 

hen  leqMaite.    Than  aoa,  howenr. 


soma  Hliea  <rf  the  madiasral  period  of  fine  art 
and  anhitectuM,  datiuf^  withm  the  thirteeath, 
fburteemth  and  itteenth  euitaiies,  still  fortunatdj 
pnsened,  and  now  mora  eorilj  to  be  seen  than 
was  ODca  the  ease  on  these  mooBBttc  premisea. 
In  a  Tcotibule  through  which  we  pass  into  lis 
chareh,  we  ass  aaae  good  fiUiBe  aoolntore,  half- 
length  figures  ot  the  Bk«ed  Vofpa,  SL  Joaeph,  St. 
Mftttbaw,  and  another  Apostle;  iJsos>aiiesaico{diar- 
gi  with  aatiqiiB  Boman  acQlpbires  on  their  firanta, 
and  tbe  marUa  bmkb  of  SiWlIa,  wife  of  tb  Noninn 
king  Soge*  I.  of  Sicily.  Mveial  mediaeval  scuht- 
tarea  frinn  the  andent  chuieh,  and  a  laige  marUe 
vase.  Mid  to  be  of  the  Loi^bardiB  period,  l^ttKB 
the  mplunum  (or  atrmm)  exterior  to  the  saoed 
pkea,  ne  now  aann  in  a  kijge  ball  within  the 
miMiuteay.  Amoiw  tba  riUm  scu^ttums  may 
faa  nuntiaHd  the  Mswacre  of  the  Innoeent^  the 
nmti/  of  the  tngie  scene  aUy  thon^  qnsuOly 
i'Up*wuii>td;  also  some  good  half-4ei^:tii  fionrsa  of 
Apostles,  and  a  Hndanna  awl  Child, 'the  Mother 
seatedand  wearing  a  crown,  vriiicfa  reminds  (weof 
the  euiiest  Fiaan  sobooL  Finest  of  all  is  a  half- 
lenvth  rXm  of  an  Apostle  holding  an  open 
book,  now  piaoad  in  a  corridor  aapetitat  the  eti~ 
tnnce  t»  the  ■tctwe-gallery.  This  }mmcoA»om 
baa  hesi  formad  aiace  the  supptwsion,  and  eon- 
tatns  137  piotanes  fotmeriy  scattwed  about  the 
buldings  or  in  the  chntch.  Among  them  there 
an  ssvraal  by  an  artist  little  known  bcTOod  the 
ricini^  of  his  aarive  place— Andrea  Sabatine 
'adtodA.d»  Sahm-''  -*-  '- — '  ' —  '■"^  *~ 
ifi4e.    This  aitiBt,  i 


faJted  A.  da  Salwno),  who  lived  bom  1460  to 
lfi4e.  This  aitiBt,  who  was  a  diB(iBgQiBke(l  pimil 
of  Ba&ele,  passed  throngh   phases  maAea  by 


t,  nwaged  on  painbus 
la  libsial  abbot,  who 


the  AbmI,  alao  tiie  Martyrdom  of  _ 

(l>eheaaed  ia  the  fourth  ceBtoi;),  amoi^  tiie 
pictaMs  ha»  before  as ;  while  the  punter's  htter 
n^""—  is  seen  in  other  eomporitions,  as  in  his 
JndgncDt  of  St.  Benedict,  tbe  voMiable  saiiit 
pronouncing  aantance  between  oertain  of  his 
modb  who  stand  befbm  him. 
mach  time  in  this  doistet, 
for  its  choicb  by  the  semi  .  .    , 

adorned  that  aamd  boilding  with  ssveral  terra- 
cotta groups  by  Domeoico  of  N^les,  a  contem- 
vmxj  sitast  well  taown  in  his  f<«i''»'  walk. 
The  oMMBeMsm  in  qneetioik  contains  some  wo^ 
of  the  later  Boman  and  NcapolitSQ  sduxde, 
by  Oorenrio,  Solimane,  and  SaeaoEenatD,  also 
a  Viigin  and  Child  ascribed  to  Oiunta  Pisano. 
leaving  this  locale,  we  may  notice  the  elsboiately- 
wrought  Bculptiiraa  on  the  marble  jambs  and 
linteb  of  the  doorway,  a  mediaeval  relic,  with  two 
tiny  figures  of  asgals  introduced  smoog  details  of 
omameBtatiooi  0, 1,  Huuhb, 

(?b  bt  eontmmi.) 
P.S.  I  wiah  to  correct  a  mistake  tmfortnnately 
made  in  my  notice  of  the  St.  Paul's  Basilica 
(AcAioaci,  J-aly  31  last).  MentioDing  the  ancient 
portals,  in  part  saved  from  the  fire,  1833,  I  de- 
ecribadf  them  as  "wooden,"  instead  of  ktiiize. 
Thev  were  precious  examples  of  the  damasqtune 
work  of  the  eleventh  century,  from  Constantinople, 
with  figures  inlaid  in  silver  outliues  on  a  brmize 
ground.  Mabillon  (Iter  HaUcam)  gives  the  in- 
aeriptiott,  now  lost,  ramarkable  for  the  place  there 
assigned  to  the  Archdeacon  Hildebraud,  only  next 
to  the  Pope,  Alexander  II.,  whom  he  succeeded 
asGH^oij  Vn. 


I  bare  often  borne  tasttmany  in  these  colunma 
to  the  general  sympethy  inspired  bj  M.  Ph.  de 
Ohenneviirea  as  Din>ctor  of  the  Fine  Arts.  We 
ate  not  speokit^  here  of  his  direct  relstiaQs  with 
artists,  some  of  whom  must  very  probably  have 
grave  i^woacbga  to  cast  iu  his  teeth  when  thaj 
see  some  wo^  with  which  die  ungiatafiil  adauB* 
istiaticnhaa  declined  to  adorn  oar  Masenms,  t»- 
tmn  to  their  ataiioe  alter  the  dodmg  of  tite  Salon. 
We  an  forgettiBg,  too,  a  more  aericam  matter,  the 
political  pnwnunme  which  he  flaunted  in  our 
mces  bgr  suhmitting  the  plan  tat  the  leligious 
daeoiation  of  the  Fantheon  for  the  Ministo's 
Bi^ture ;  and  will  recall  only  his  iutelligant  and 
nunute  critical  works  on  the  history  of  tbe  pn>- 
Timaal  artists  of  Fraece  in  early  times.  For  iim 
moment  we  see  nothii^  but  his  desire  to  owete, 
by  the  side  of  ^w  Institute,  another  eysbmi  c< 
ait-taaching,  more  i^pro^iate  to  the  trnditioDs 
of  our  raas,  fboienting  healthy  antagonism  in  the 
great  d^iartmautal  centres,  reetoriuglts  originality 
to  our  ashool,  and  eapaUe  of  saving  tlu  great 
Fraich  intereets  of  art  applied  to  indnstry,  now 
so  serioDsly  menaced  by  the  funds  which  rival 
nations  are  devoting  to  techntcal  ioetanatioa,  and 
to  the  fonndatko  and  maiuteuaBce  of  epacU 
Ubtariea  aad  mnsmiwi 

The  distriboticm  of  prizes  to  the  pupib  of  the 
National  School  of  Drawing  and  Uathematica, 
took  plsoe  on  August  11.  This  school  was 
founded  in  the  lattw  half  of  the  eighteenth  cmi- 
tury  by  BsoheliM',  the  painter.  Under  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Empne  it  had  for  its  diraetoi  a  man 
of  eminence,  M.  Laeocq  de  Boisbaudion.  who 
haa  published  (Paris:  Uorei) serenl pamphleta  on 
eduation,  which  am  the  wisest,  moot  hMlthy, 
most  practicsl,  snd  most  ingenious  ooutribotimia 
ia  Pianee  to  the  scimtifie  treabment  of  these 
high  mattes.  His  prsctiBe  is  even  better,  if 
better  can  be.  He  has  trained  pupls  such  aa 
AlphoQse  Legros,  Fantin ,  Solon  (now  at  Minton's), 
Qoiilaume  lUgamey  (wbo  died  last  year  of  eot»- 
sumption),  Farrier,  winner  of  "  the  Gnuid  Prix  de 
Borne"  two  years  ago,  and  so  Ibrth.  I  Mgret  to 
say  that  he  wis  ungratehlly  dismissed  bom.  Ua 

Et  under  the  Emj^  at  the  very  moment  viImsi 
instrudiott  was  bsaring  its  best  fraite.    The 
blow  was  struck  at  his  sdtool  just  as  his  pupils 
panOfel    to 


the  Eoole  des  Beaux-Ajrts,  and  to  attract  Btte»* 
tion  at  the  Sakn  hj  a  doottme  bMed  on  tha 
direct  stody  of  nature,  and  on  the  ncnmal  develop- 
ment of  the  indiridnal  fteullaes.  On*  d^  M. 
leeoeq  da  Boisbaudioa  proposed  to  experiment  ia 
puUic ;  he  ofifared  the  InstitDte  to  ehooee  firai 
pupils  from  his  own  studio  sad  four  pupils  bom 
the  Ecole,  to  shut  them  up  in  a  room,  and  sst  the 
whole  eight  to  draw  frtnn  memory  a  statue  which 
they  wera  to  have  been  previoasly  allowed  to  stair 
cai^aUy  for  a  fixed  tine.  Tba  Wilnte  detuned. 
M.  M  Ohennevifaea  Is  anxioua  to  make  thia 
School  a  nuraery  of  good  peofeascrs  ft* 
aj^^tyiiw  their  natnial  ftculties  and  s<did  ii__  ._ 
turn  to  industrial  pamaita.  Thereby  a  lerioMt 
and  useful  olneet  woaU  be  set  brfoie  die  riaii^ 
genetationi  Oebttit  of  &lse  rooarions  woukl  ba 
rectified ;  a  abm  would  be  pot  to  the  pnisiit 
alarming  mnlli^icatioB  of  semi-tafents  t^t  vm.- 
hauat  tbm 


ingkrious  struggle,  a 

Fine-Arts  budget,  too.  Fishion  or 
^ecnlatioD,  by  heedlessly  atlaehitig  Oe  same 
piioe,  dflriag  the  later  yean  of  the  E^iie,  to  the 
raw  wo^  M  hegiuiMMi  Mid  the  taed  prndiMtiniM 
of  tecs^Kiaed  mastsiBr  h«  eurvated  ou  ri^ 
geBontuB,  How  ia  e  naotion  agunst  thia  over- 
mastering canent  to  be  brought  abont  P  Only  hj 
offering  to  man  «f  isfleetive  aad  laborioue  tra^ 
perament  a  mon  assured  future  in  high  artiitV 
inetzuotion.    M.    de  Chemteviatee  has   toadiedc 


quote  bis  own  wocda^- 

B  but  biw  SBBTeaiJr  qu«^  par  see  applisatjoas  da 
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U»t«  (orta  et  da  Mob  las  momanta,  le  dsanD  entre, 
plua  qna  rbiitoira  et  la  giogiaphie,  daiu  lea  nJceaaiUa 
qnotJaiennea  de  lliamma;  le  daaaJD  eat  la  baaa  de 
tontea  Iw  indii«triM  et  de  tons  lee  m&ien ;  il  aert  bq 
nenuiner  et  aa  forgeron,  an  BUrariei  at  i,  rarpeDtenT, 
an  chorron  et  &  ta  brodeua^  i,  la  deiit«liire  et  an 
jaidinier,  an  tapbder  et  an  bjjontier,  k  tona  Ire 
miTiieF*  de  piofHssioD  avaat  de  seiTir  aa  eculpteur, 
an  ptintre,  et  4  rarchitect*.  Et  tfeat  le  comta  Dela- 
borde  qui  diaait,  die  I'ezpoeitioD  de  Ijondres,  en  1891, 
qne  tont  bomme  devait  apprendce  le  dearia  an  mfillie 
titfe  que  ricritoie,  et  derait  rapprandie  peoaait-il, 
aana  beancoup  plus  de  peine,  I'^ntore  itant  en  elle- 
mitae  nne  aorte  d'eierdce  dn  deeain." 

As  you  know,  in  Japan,  averr  one  can  write 
and  draw.  It  is  assuredlj  to  this  reason  befora 
all  others  that  the  originality  of  the  smallest 
objects  of  art,  manufacture,  or  pore  fencj  is  to  be 
attributed.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  county  as 
France  would  derive   immense   adTsnt^es  mir~ 


the  difiiieiou  of  drawing  amonj^   her  humblest 
HOhools,and  the  next  Assamblj  wtll  have  to  devote 


its  most  earaeet  attention  to  the  or^i 
quired.  The  amalgamation  of  llie  iMr 
Beaox-ATts  with  the  general  adminiBtiatioD  of 
Public  Instruction,  though  strongly  urged  ever 
since  1848,  only  dates  from  1870. 

Thie  speech,  brim-full  of  policy  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  was  groatty  applauded  by  the 
youthful  students  h>  whom  it  was  addressed.  It 
IS  profitable  to  make  the  young  generations  feel 
the  part  which  they  are  c^ed  to  play  in  society, 
wbat«ver  be  their  condition.  It  is  a  proof  of 
great  good-sense  on  the  part  of  the  Director  of 
Fine-Arts,  who  is  not  a  fierce  Bevolutionary,  not 
even  a  Radical,  to  have  broken  with  aesthetic  com- 
monplaces, and  to  have  boldly  shown  that  the 
beantiful  is  no  more  to  be  separated  from  the  use- 
Ail  than  strength  &am  liberty.  It  is  one  of  the 
surest  svinptoms  of  the  work  that  is  in  progress 
below  tke  surface  in  France.  At  the  distribution 
of  prizes  in  many  places  speeches  were  made  to 
the  yonng  students  couched  in  language  worthv 
to  make  them  reflect  on  the  evil  pass  to  whicn 
^Vance  is  not/  reduced  for  having  unlearnt  the  art 
of  t.hinliing  for  twenty  years,  worthy  to  make 
them  hunger  and  thirst  after  a  reffeneration 
against  which  a  thousand  foes  withoat  and 
within  are  obetiuately  set.  Your  political  journals 
have,  I  believe,  chronicled  this  uct.  They  have 
also  mentioned  that,  wherever  the  ceremony  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  reactdonary  msgis- 
trates,  whether  in  the  country  or  the  capital, 
tbosa  magistmtee  only  received  from  the  pupils  a 
Bilent  and  icy  welcome. 

In  tJiiB  speech,  allusion  was  repetitedl^  made  to 
the  "  Central  Union  of  Fine-Arta  apphed  to  In- 
dustry," to  the  services  which  it  has  already 
rendered,  and  to  those  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  it 

The  "  Oentral  Union  "  haajustloatitsPreddent, 
by  the  resifnation  of  H.  Guichard,  who  was  one 
of  its  founders  in  tiie  most  honourable  accepta- 
tion of  tbe  term.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and 
intelligence,  flim  even  to  obstinacy  under  on 
easy  exterior.  He  has  had  to  struggle  against 
muiy  obstacles  in  our  connby,  where  men  who 
comnne  for  a  common  purpose  become  the  object 
of  suspicion  to  tiie  multituae  as  much  as  to  those 
in  power.  He  possessed  the  art  of  raising  funds, 
bringing  together  men  of  intellect,  appeaung 
ambitions  that  might  have  compromised  him. 
He  has  lavished  nia  health,  and,  I  believe, 
lavished  his  time  as  well,  which  was  most  vain* 
able  during  the  years  of  stru^le.  When  the 
ground  was  cleared,  new  ambitions  arose  to  view, 
which  demanded,  with  his  consent  or  without,  to 
be  allotted  a  share.  Little  by  tittle,  the  position 
of  I'lesident  became  intolerable.  Happily  the 
institutjon  was  stronger  than  the  men.  Besides, 
whatever  it  is  sought  to  found  follows  the  same 
law :  if  it  be  a  reHgion,  it  will  have  blood :  if  it 
be  a  common  enterprise,  ingratitude. 

The  "Oentral  Union,"  which  is  chiefly  known 

~ Jiibition  of  works  of  "^ 

a  already  dean  much  g 


apart  from  mere  commonplace  production,  which 
is  patronised  year  by  year  by  the  Administration 
^  means  of  the  officii^  Saltnis  and  of  commissions 
to  artists.  Thie  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance ; 
the  most  violent  blow  struck  at  the  ancient 
edifice.  There  is  no  evidence  of  antagoniam, 
sod  the  reeult  is  but  the  more  certain.  An  art 
more  homely,  more  nervoiu^  more  Gaulish  may 
spring  from  these  efforts  Uiat  do  their  work  so 
noiaeleesly.  Thus,  the  Union  has  founded  a 
travelling  prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  succeseful 
pupil  in  certain  fixed  subjects.  This  travelling 
prize  was  gwned  in  186S  by  M.  Uoa  OhMerille. 
The  young  sculptor  was  unable  to  commence 
his  tour  till  S^tember,  1874,  when  he  started  for 
Normandy.  He  has  written  a  number  of  letters 
to  M.  £,  Guichard,  dated  from  Andelys,  Rouen, 
Dieppe,  containing  aketches  wherever  the  pen  be- 
came powerless  to  express  landscapes  or  things, 
noting  down  the  real  aspect  of  architectural  works 
or  of  ruins  in  their  central  home,  showing  feelings, 
now  of  ooble  indignation,  now  of  fine  juvenile 
enthusiasm.  So  be  who  left  a  aculntor  returns 
to  us  almost  an  architect.  And  what  a  noble 
task  was  that,  when  on  his  return,  he  had  to  set 
clearly  down  all  these  momentary  impreasionB,  to 
clasaifT  his  recoUeetions,  to  control  tnem  by  the 
geneiausations  of  criticism,  to  support  by  proofs 
adduced  by  pen  or  pencil  iJiat  fiank  and  unceasing 
admiration  for  the  whole  of  our  French  Gothic 
art,  or  even  fur  the  art  of  our  early  Renaissance, 
of  which  the  young  artist  had  scarcely  heard  a 
single  word  whispered  in  our  schools.  Assuredly 
in  him  we  have  a  soul  steeped  in  the  pure  end 
vigorous  perfumee  of  its  native  air  and  native  art 
— for  it  is  all  one.  Oau  the  urchins  sa^  as  much 
that  the  Institute  picks  out  and  fattens,  just  ss  the 
augurs  picked  cut  and  fattened  the  sacred  fowk ; 
who  waste  in  a  dead  city,  in  the  study  of  a  dead 
art,  fonr  of  their  years  of  manhood  andofthonghtP 
Assuredly  we  do  not  preach  exclusiveness.  We 
hinder  no  man  from  going  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south,  to  the  mist  or  to  the  sun,  to  the  memories 
of  the  past,  or  the  enigmsa  of  the  present.  But 
we  know  into  what  sort  of  hole-ana-comer,  into 
what  a  depth  of  disdainful  idleness  academic  in- 
struction has  led  the  most  light-hearted  and  most 
various  schools  of  the  peoples  of  the  West. 

The  Oenti«]  Union  publishes  (at  its  ofiices,  3 
Place  dea  Vofgea),  beside  the  pamphlet  quoted 
above,  the  documents  relating  to  the  fifth  £!xfaibi- 
tion,  which  it  proposes  to  open  next  year. 

The  Exhibition  of  1876,  held  like  previous 
Exhibitions  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  will  be 
divided  into  three  groups : — 

(1)  Competition  for  the  schools  of  Paris  and 
the  departments. 

(2)  Exhibition  of  works  of  art  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  industrial  reproduction,  and  modem 
products  of  art  industries. 

(3)  Retrospective  Exhibition. 

The  last  section  deserves  particular  attention. 
Last  year's  ExhibitiDn  was  not  well  combined.  In 
taking  for  its  su^ ect  the  general  history  of  costume 
in  all  times  and  among  all  peoples,  it  said  either 
too  mnch  or  too  little.  It  was  conflised,  and 
Inflight  no  real  profit.  But  this  year  the  pro- 
gnunme  is  better  defined.    It  will  include : — 

(I)  Specimens  of  chambers,  comprising  deooni~ 
tion,  furniture,  and  objects  of  every-day  dcnnestic 
use,  from  the  Middle  ^^ea  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 


r?) 


^2)  The  exhibition  of  architectural  drawing 
belon^Dg  to  the  Commisuon  of  Historic  Monu- 

The  competition  for  the  schools  is  set  forth  in 
a  remarkable  Report  signed  by  M,  A.  Racinet, 
member  of  iha  Consultative  Commission.  It  de- 
cides upon  the  formal  rejection  of  copying  from 
engravings.  Another  very  important  point  is  that 
the  competition  will  take  place  between  pupils, 
in  fixed  subjects,  and  not  between  schools — a  sys- 
tem which  led  to  eerioua  cases  of  jobbery. 


Wo  shall  have  to  return  to  the  oi  —^ 

the  Retnxpectlve  ExMlution.  We  see  with  plaal 
sure  that  it  is  to  be  aeoompanied  1^  technied 
lectorea  fay  pemona  of  authori^.      Ph.  Bhti. 


,ci 


iHB  iDTHKH'  KzuiBimnr  at  uwifool. 

We  gladly  draw  attention  to  the  &ct  that  tk 
Liverpool  Corporation's  annual  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures  has  been  opened  this  week.  It  will  be  lecol- 
lected  that  this  exhibition  is  managed  directly  In 
a  sivBcia)  sub-committee  of  the  Town  Cound^ 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  managGmeiil 
has  sua»eded  in  inspiring  confidence  into  tk 
artists,  and  in  securing  t^e  good  will  of  the  inW 
bitants  of  the  townatiip  and  district  Thi)  it 
the  fifth  collection  which  has  been  thus  presenlej 
to  the  Liveipool  public^  and  the  pecuniary  resulu, 
which  are  after  all  a  fair  rough-and-ready  its*,  nf 
success,  are  so  good  that  the  Corporation  nai  bees 
enabled  to  enrich  their  permanent  gallery  byeera- 
ral  thousand  pounds' worth  of  paintings,  purchsied  I 
with  the  net  proceeds  of  these  exhibitions. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  deeire  of  the  Committee  to 
collect  together  as  man^  of  the  noteworthy  pit- 
tuiea  of  lie  year  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  audi  . 
of  their  tovmsmen  as  do  not  visit  LondoD  t  ' 
chance  of  seeing  some  of  the  choic«et  omanuiit! 
of  the  year's  Academy,  and  we  notice  wilh  m. 
feigned  pleasure  that  our  painters  have  not  bera 
slow  to  recognise  the  efforts  made  in  the  muse  of 
art,  and  that  many  old  friends  grace  the  walla  of 
the  Liverpool  Museum.  Mr.  Armitace's  Julm 
the  A^Mitate  occupioa  a  prominent  place,  u  ii 
right  m  a  town  where  rehgioua  feeling  uitl  iMn- 
troversy  runs  high.  Mr.  Leighton's  SUnger,  mi 
Mr.  Goodall's  Rachel  and  her  Flock  wiU  ] 
callv  bring  home  the  wondrous  East  to  the 
pool  toilers,  and  show  them  that  the  sun  mir  k  » 
reality.  We  are  sure  that  the  popular  insticct  will 
show  itself  to  be  true,  and  that  the  truly  nitioiul 
and  historical  character  of  Mr,  HerkQinmei't 
Greenwich  Pentioneri  will  daily  attract  s  oowi 
around  it.  Though  more  of  "caviare"  to  lie 
many,  Mr.  PoyntAr's  Fettivnl  and  Qeldi^  Ajt 
will  command  the  attention  of  the  stadenle  of 
art,  and  Mr.  Cook's  Detxutalion  must  act  a  i 
magnet  on  a  town  whence  so  many  "  go  down  tv 
the  sea  in  ships." 

Academy  pictures  by  Poole,  Fettie.  Donol, 
Prinsep,  Gilbert,  Ouless,  Morris,  and  otW  liaA 
of  rank  and  name,  attest  tiie  bet  that  the  eop 
poration  has  been  diligent  in  gatbuing  togetha 
the  material  for  forming  a  taste  for  art  smocf 
their  fellow-townsmen. 

Among  the  very  best  wodiB  eadulnted  are,  boW' 
ever,  very  man^  which  have  either  been  speri*!^ 
pwnted  for  tJua  exhiUtion  or  never  eihilnlw 
before.  Mr.  Alma  Tadama  has  sent  a  pure  sotiqui 
gem  entitled  A  Nymphaeum.  A  fine  female  firu" 
stands  in  the  foreground ;  she  is  bearing  clotbiif 
into  the  marble  bath,  where  a  number  m  bithen 
are  disporting  themselves ;  a  lovely  blue  sky  com- 
pletes the  picture,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  Dcan^ 
and  sunshine  and  Italy, 

Mr.  Hemy  has  sent  three  pictuiM,  all  of  d>^ 
evidentiy  studied  and  completed  in  tiie  free  siroi 
heaven.  One  of  them,  The  Pool  an  the  Bmdi,  V 
the  twiffhteet  painting  we  have  ever  seen  by  tw 
promising  young  artist  It  is  an  Enriisb  SOU"'" 
coast  scene  pourbayed  to  the  life,  and  tbnt  bf* 
hand  that  knows  and  loves  the  beantiful  Da""* 
shire  nooks  and  inlets ;  another,  a  study  in  s  wooOi 
is  a  marvellous  effort  at  rendering  the  po'^/* 
trees :  there  they  are  from  birth  to  death-tw 
eapling,  the  great  oak,  and  the  Men  tree  inth 
the  woodman  over  it  Mr.  Oalderon  hw  cuntn- 
bnted  a  very  sweet  little  idyll  in  colours— «  ««  : 
little  maiden  in  a  clean  white  gown  atandug 
among  the  ruins  of  a  temple ;  the  landMrpep^ 
claims  the  scene  to  be  Italian,  and  the  diw>  >i^ 
antique  fashion.  The  picture  is  fflititled£«'^ 
twrt  Aer  JTsort ;  the  poweMor  thereot-abepbM" 


_.  centurion—would  ba  an  enviable Bo^lJ^vri 
Prineep  has  sent  a  sort  of  aequd  to  his  Mm>»i 
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gxHsfdl  girl  Mjinff  goodbye  or  goodnight  to  a 
Tovth  kt  tlio  foot  of  k  lonUy  stureaM;  both  are 
'toned  in  the  ooatnme  of  good  Queen  Anne,  and 
Bsithcr  gown,  cost,  hreeohea,  nor  figurea  leave  aay- 
^iiy  to  be  denied.  Th«  Ooertvre,  by  Mr.  Holy- 
cake,  gives  us  a  channing  group  of  English  girls, 
"  ■■  Bweet  as  E!ngliah  air  can  make  them,  thej." 

An  Ariadne  oy  Mr.  Richmond,  powerfully 
drawn  snd  pointed,  wiU,  we  fancy,  introduce  this 
artist  to  the  Liverpool  public.  We  hear  that  a 
daign  iij  bim  for  the  decoration  of  the  Council 
Chamber  is  at  present  bung  considered,  anditisa 
good  thing  that  tbe  town  ^ould  have  a  chance  of 
seung  hia  work. 

Marc  Antony  and  Field,  Kaven  and  Dawson  are 
all  well  repreeent«d  by  good  Undscapee,  and  Mr. 
Lehmann  dob  sent  a  charming  chiul  nursing  a 
kitten  to  support  his  well-eafoed  reputation  in 
LiTerpool.  Mrs.  Jopli^B  JEfattw  deaerves  men- 
tion, as  also  does  Mr.  LeBtra's  Metum  from  the 
Fair.  Mr.  Staniland'a  Oiught,  a  youufr  ^rl 
ind  her  Boldier  lover  detected  by  a  stem  fether, 
will  anaken  the  interest  which  such  a  rituation 
foreibly  and  natoraily  rendered  always  inepire* ; 
the  soldier  ia  evidently  penniless,  and  tbe  gir!  ia 
prettv,  while  tiie  parent  lookB  rich.        " 

Mr.  Morris,  in  addition  to  hia  Academy  picture, 
has  sent  nnother,  Whertim  they  Crueified  Him— 
\  Hebrew  mother  holding  up  a  Hebrew  child  in 
front  of  a  cross— there  is  nothing  particular  about 
tbe  cross,  and  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  cannot 
be  meant  for  Calvary. '  Mr.  Perugini  would  have 
best  consulted  hia  rising  reputation  by  not  allow- 
ing Dicidtd  Tntereet  to  be  exhibited,  for  no  one 
can  take  anv  interest  in  the  vulgar,  bold  woman's 
face  which  b^rs  the  above  title. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  space  does  not  admit  of 
our  doinjt  any  sort  of  justice  to  the  water-colour 
rooms-^They  eontun  much  that  is  admirable. 
Mr.  nine's  and  Mr.  Hartland'a  drawir^  are 
especially  good.  Mr.  Hine  is  full  of  unpre- 
tentious good  taste,  and  Mr.  Hartland  has 
given  OB  a  fine  cornfield,  contrasting  pleasantly 
with  his  melancholy  peat  moaees,  well  rendered 
though  they  be.  Messrs.  Wade,  Eden,  Waite, 
Dodson,  Hayea,  Finnie,  and  maov  othJara  have 
contributed  really  good  work,  and  Mr.  Dan^f  has 
sent  one  of  his  happiest  delineations  of  water  and 
hillside.  We  also  notice  fine  drawings  by  Ijnton 
andOakes.  .     . 

The  water-colour  room  contiuns  a  portrait,  in 
mis,  of  Holman  Hant,  by  hinii>elf— it  is  fbreible 
and  may  bo  truthful,  but  it  is  not  beautifiJ,  and 
the  Eastern  garh  in  which  the  punter  is  clothed 
does  not  suit  the  very  Saxon  character  of  his  hair 
and  eye. 

Mi.  Stanhope'a  drawing  of  Charon  is  too  droll 
not  to  be  mentioned— two  figurea  which  we  sup- 
pose aie  meant  for  PvramuB  and  Thisbe,  or  anv 
other  pair  of  lovers  foithful  in  death,  but  which 
look  as  if  they  hod  been  starved  to  death,  stand 
hungrily  embraring  each  other's  emaciated  form, 
whifa  they  gaw  towards  Charon,  who  is  approwjh- 
ing  throogh  a  long  grotto  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Surrey  Gardens, 

In  doong  this  brief  notice  we  sincerely  wi^ 
the  liverpool  Corporation  every  success  in  their 
good  work,  and  congratulate  the  committee  on  the 
class  of  pictures  they  have  brought  together,  and, 
mirtaHe  dietu,  on  the  good  taste  and  imparti- 
tlitv  with  wMch  they  have  hungthem. 

■'  ■  F.  G.  pBiHOB. 


NOTES  Aim  NEWS. 
Mksbs.  Skblkt  iMD  Jackbom  announce  a  second 
seriee  of  etchings  from  the  National  Gallery,  con- 
ii«ing  of  twelve  proof-platea  on  Japanese  paper, 
of  which  only  lOO  copes  will  be  pnnted.  The 
notes  on  the  pictures  will  be  written  by  R.  N. 
Womum. 

Tub  same  pnblishars  have  also  in  the  press  a 
handsome  ODBrto  volume  contwning  eighteen  en- 
ziavinga  from  pictures  in  the  National  Gallerf, 
With  notes,  Ulwwise  by  B.  N.  Wonnm. 


It  it  tud  that  m  many  as  367  competitors 
have  sent  in  designs  for  tbe  new  Fmoth  postage 
stamp. 

TsB  Lonvre  has  trusted  its  collection  of 
original  sketches  by  Michel  Angelo,  not  phot»> 
graphs  of  them  merely,  Ibr  exbilution  at  the  forth- 
coming festival, 

Tkb  inauguration  of  the  monument  to  Ohntean- 
briand  at  St.  Malo  will  take  place  on  September  6, 

TsB  Salon  at  Brussels  was  opened  on  August  22. 

Mbb.  Ohakles  Heatoit  writes  to  us  in  comw- 
tion  of  her  note  on  "  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring's  drawings 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  AciDEHT  of  August  7,  that  she 
finds  she  was  mistaken  in  saying  they  had  not 
been  examined  and  that  "  there  was  no  present 
intention  of  exhibiting  them."  She  has  learnt  on 
good  authority  that  a  selection  of  them  will  be 
exhibited  as  soon  as  possible. 

M.  Wallon',  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  France,  has  recentiy  presented  to  the  Art 
Library  of  the  South  Keuaington  Museum  a  copy 
of  a  vary  extensive  and  important  publication  of 
the  .\rchives  of  the  Commission  of  Historical 
Monuments  in  France. 

TaB  present  rage  for  Venetian  glass  is  but  the 
revival  of  an  Elizabethan  fashion.  In  a  passage 
introduced  into  the  second  edition  of  Harrison's 
Deicriptum  of  England  (1686,  A.D.),  which  Mr. 
Fumivall  is  re-editing  for  the  New  Shakspere 
Society,  the  worthy  parson  saya : — 

'- Ic  IB  avrorid'to  see  in  these  our  dales,  wberiD 
gold  and  siluer  most  abonodath,  how  that  our  geoi- 
tilitie.  SD  loChing  those  mattali  (biosuBe  of  the 
plentie),  do  now  gensrallie  choose  rather  the  Vcnics 
glasses,  both  for  our  wine  uid  b«sre,  Chan  aoie  of 
Uioss  metUls  or  stone  vherin  before  time  Ve  haue  beene 
accustomed  to  drinke ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of  man 
gsnentlUe,  that  it  most  coueteth  things  difficnlt  to  be 
Htteined ;  &  such  is  the  eetimatioD  of  this  atuSu, 
that  manie  become  rich  onelie  with  their  new  trade 
vntA  Mursna  (a  towns  neere  to  Veoice  situat  on  the 
AdrtBtike  sea),  frana  whasce  the  verie  best  are  dailie 
to  be  had,  and  such  ru  for  beaatie  doo  well  neere 
match  the  christall  oi  the  andent  Murrkina  vata, 
whereof  now  no  man  hath  knowledge.  And  as  this  is 
saeDB  in  tbe  gentilitie,  so  in  the  wealthie  eommniialtie 
the  like  desire  of  gtasse  is  not  negteeted,  whereby  tbe 
gaine  gotten  by  their  purchase  is  ret  much  more  in- 
craesed  to  the  benefit  of  the  mcachant.  The  poorest 
also  will  bane  glasse  if  thaj  may;  but  sith  the 
Veneciao  is  lomewbat  too  deeie  for  Lhem,  they  content 
tbemselue*  with  such  as  ore  made  st  home  of  feme 
and  burned  StDae;  but  in  flue,  all  go  one  naie,  that 
is,  to  shards  at  the  last,  so  that  our  great  expeosee  in 
glasses  (beside  that  they  breed  much  strife  toward 
such  as  haue  the  charge  oF  them)  axe  worst  of  all  be- 
stowed in  mine  opinion,  bicause  their  peeees  doo  tome 
vnlo  ao  profit." 

Then,  repeating  the  bint  of  Roger  Booon, 
which  tiie  lata  makers  of  hammerable  glass  have 
carried  out  in  other  wise,  Harrison  goes  on: — 

"If  the  philosophers  stone  were  once  fbnad,  and 
one  part  hereof  mixed  with  fbrtie  of  molteu  dsese,  it 
would  indues  such  a  mettallicsU  toogbDesse  therevnto, 
that  a,  fall  should  nothing  hurt  it  in  such  maner ;  yet 
it  might  paradnenture  bunch  or  batter  it ;  neawt^e- 
leese  that  ineoDosnience  ware  quiclelie  to  be  lediessBd 
bj  tbe  hammer.     But  whither  am  I  slipped?" 

Wx  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  pnb* 
Jication  isaning  &om  the  house  of  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low,  Maieton  and  Co.  It  is  called  Studieejrom 
NtUure,  and  consists  of  four  large  and  ^ood  photo- 
graphic  views  of  English  acen^,  with  accom- 
panying letterpress.  A  elope  in  I^ole  Park,  with 
its  fitmons  beaches,  a  snot  in  Penshnnt,  a  giant 
tree — such  as  Mr.  Macollum  might  paint^--Bna  the 
old  pier  at  Lynmontb,  have  been  selected  for 


this  comparatively  , 

landscape  will  no  doubt  be  very  welcome. 

Tha]<zb  to    the   Bvihttino   delta   Cbmfflunons 


Jrohtohgiea  Munioipah  of  Ronte  (No.  I,  I8?fi), 
it  ia  now  possible  without  going  to  Soma  to 
form  ta  independent  opinion,  so  &r  as  that 
ctn  be  done  from  ^lotogtapha,  of  the  marble 
statue  of  Venos,  which  wu  found  on  the  Esqoi- 
line  last  December,  and  was  at  the  time  the 
object  of  much  attention.  Three  different  views 
of  the  statue  are  given  on  plates  3-4.  On  plate  S 
is  an  en^ving  of  it  as  reatoied.  The  text  is  by 
C.  L.  Vuconti,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives  is  that  the  statue  is  a  copy  made  in  later 
times  from  the  original  marble  statue  of  Venus 
by  Scopas,  which  stood  in  the  tem[de  of  Mars 
near  the  Circus  Flaminius.  He  is  no  doubt  right 
ia  pointing  out  the  discrepancy  between  the 
severe  archaic  rendering  of  the  head,  and  the 
fleshly  but  rather  coarse  treatment  of  the  body ; 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  latter  furnishes 
conclusive  proof  of  the  figure  having  been  exe- 
cuted in  Roman  times.    The  same  phenomenon 


Ludovisi  with  the  name  of  the  sculptor  Menelaus, 
a  pupil  of  Stephanus  -,  and  (2)  in  the  statue  in  the 
Villa  Alboni  from  the  hands  of  Stephanus,  who 
calls  himself  a  pupil  of  Pasiteles.  ooubtlesa  the 
celebrated  sculptor  of  that  name  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  whence  this  combination  of  archaiam  in 
type  of  head  with  realism,  sometimes  refined  and 
sometimea  coarse,  in  the  study  of  the  body  and  in 
drapery  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  charscteristic 
of  the  school  of  Pasiteles.  That  he  chose  this 
archaic  type  of  face  (and  generally  also  of  atti- 
tude) in  deference  to  the  tastes  of  tiie  Romans  of 
his  day  ia  very  possible,  and  it  ia  also  not  unlikely 
that  he  chose  the  type  of  one  particular  msater, 
as,  for  instance,  of  Polycletua,  for  bis  figurea 
of  athletes  or  youthful  heroee  like  Orestes.  But 
it  seems  clear  that  he  eared  only  to  preserve  a 
general  resemblance.  In  the  aame  way  the 
sculptor  of  the  Venus  of  which  we  are  now 
speaJring  may  have  undertaken  to  reproduce  the 
head  and  even  tbe  attitude  of  the  anginal  statue 
by  Scopes;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  tbe 
archaism  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  head  was 
simply  an  afibctation  of  archaic  severity  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  his  times ;  in  which  case  bis  times 
would  (all  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  or 
beginning  of  the  Empire.  Beeides,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  Scopaa  having  retained  an  archaic 
manner  in  lendenng  the  face. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
new  Bristol  and  Olouceetershire  Archaeological 
Society,  to  which  Mr.  John  Taylor  referred  in  his 
article  on  Bristol  in  No.  173,  and  of  which,  indeed, 
he  is  the  originator.  The  list  of  membera  already 
includes  the  following  uamee : — The  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  Earl  Dude,  Loid  Fitzhardinge,  Lord 
Sherborne,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
Bishop  Clifford,  tbe  Mayor  of  Bristol,  the  Dean  of 
Bristol,  Archdeacon  Kandall,Dr.  J.  Beddoe,F.R.S., 
and  many  othera,  Mr,  J.  P.  Hallett,  M.U.,  has 
undertaken  the  duties  of  se 


by  the  Souetf  to  hold  indoor  and  outdoor  meetings 
for  the  study  of  tbe  antiquities  of  the  district,  to 
form  a  libnuy  and  museum,  and  to  publish  papers 
on  antiqaorion  topics. 

Wb  are  happy  to  learn  that,  independently  ot 

the  grant  of  an  annuel  pension  of  ^000  marks 
(20W.)  to  Herr  von  Biandel  by  the  German  Em- 
peror, it  is  in  contem^tion  to  raise  a  fimd  by 
general  aubeoription  m  Germany  for  the  piupoae 
of  presenting  a  teetimonial  to  the  sculptor. 

The  art  correspondent  of  the  Edlnitche  Zettung 
Speaks  in  highly  commendatory  terms  of  a  portrait 
of  a  lady  in  a  princely  harem  at  Constantinople, 
by  Mdme.  Jenchau  Baumann,  at  present  in  the 
Art  Loan  Exhibition  at  Cologne.  The  artist, 
whose  &te  it  has  been  to  pass  from  the  lenith 
to  the  nadir  of  popularity,  is  now  regaining 
public  favour,  and  by  ner  Onental  genre  pictures, 
and  her  portraito  of  Turkish  and  Italian  women. 
has  sacived  a  place  of  msfk  in  her  profess 
which  promises  to  bo  pi ' 
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.  A  KIT  hAy  pcvtHAt^untar,  FiSnlflOi  H*di^ 
Ukm,  bH  qfwmd  at  iMairidorf,  mmho  of  wImw 


MO  pronouiiMd  bf  Gn 


■qoal  ts  the  woite  of  Fmiz  Hak,  in  lefswd  ctf 
"  Itj  of   ■    •        -      '  -  • 


It  k  nportsd  bf  the  /onnuri  d*  <7«n}i<e  tfant « 
pictttn  lAicli  md  long  diBsppesTed  bom  As 
dmndi  of  the  ^tan  of  U«rcj  at  Oktae-Baaig, 
urf  ot  whidt  no  traeea  had  been  fomtd  for  mora 
than  tiran^  Tean,  has  now  been  diecoreredin 
the  hooM  <n  a  pointer  of  Oaroual,  iiam«d  OaTtil, 
whcae  nc«irt  death  had  led  to  an  examinatioD  of 
his  ptc^er^.  Una  pichm,  lepreeentin^  s  msa 
writhing  in  eoDTnkicais  at  the  feet  of  »  pneat,  was 
liBO>wn  H  the  "  Poneaaed,'  and  was  esteemed  as  a 
woA  of  eounderaUe  merit ;  unfoitDnatelT,  htrw^ 
erar,  it  has  bean  mnch  injttred  ance  ita  removal 
twentT-Sre  yens  ago  from  tite  choidt  at  Ohen»- 
Boatg,  and  the  heed  of  the  old  man,  which  ia 
ofrrioaslf  a  copy  of  the  Murillo  in  the  Osthsdnl 
of  Seville,  has  been  cut  ont,  and  was  fonnd  in  a 
lamber-room  of  Oevril's  hoose  nailed  to  a  wooden 
Ah. 

Tbb  Oaaetta  JMdale  of  tha  30th  ult  publiehsB 
^  tojal  decree  the  eetablishment  in  the  CoUeg^o 
Romano,  where  has  been  located  for  these  Isat  two 
cvntnriee  the  Maeeo  EJieheriano,  three  other 
mnaaRms,  the  Uoseo  Fnistorico,  Hneeo  ItaUano, 
amd  liie  Hnseo  L^iidario,  or  Xmgmfico.  In  the 
last  win  be  collected  together  all  the  andent  in- 
sczqitions  which  an  luilj  fonnd  in  and  about 

A  SEW  ezhil»tion  has  latelj  been  added  to  the 
fine  coHactions  of  the  Musfe  d'Arlillraie,  com- 
priung  the  Frendi  iDiIitai7  decomiona.  The; 
are  ^ided  into  two  groops,  the  French  diatinc- 
Iicai8,aiid  those nven to  Praicheoldjenbyfoceifi^ 
VvmsK.  In  the  first  group  are  the  OoUu  of  the  St 
Eaprit,  the  Cross  of  St.  l£chael,  and  the  Orders  of 
9L  Louia  and  of  Militur  Ment,  diatinctioiia  re- 
aearred  azcluuyelT  lor  officais,  aiii  the  madsl  for 
vetenUB  created  'ij  Louis  XV.  for  non-commis- 
atmad  offieats.  Then  follow  the  insignia  of  the 
IfgioD  of  HoDonr  in  bQ  its  varioas  moduScatdons, 
ana  the  dijffbrent  decoralicais  czeBted  by  tha 
tariona  Goremmeats  which  hare  ancceeded  each 
other  since  tia  bBpinaing  of  the  present  century, 
ne tfdJection wiOprove  mostns^dto  --'-'  - 
as  weiQ  as  of  great  historic  intensL 

Ths  sttentioQ  of  the  TtrlTi*^  Ministry 
oently  drawn  to  the  continnal  shstnudjon  that 
goas  on  of  TaloaUe  hooks,  mannsmpta,  and  works 
of  azt  from  the  Italian  monasteries,  more  eqtecially 
from  those  andar  the  Soman  jnrisdielion.  Ener- 
getic messurea,  it  is  sud,  will  have  to  he  tslian  to 
prevent  this  btanch  a£  utdostiy  from  being  still 
carried  on,  for  the  numks  and  inms  have  fmind  it 
•0  profitable  tiiattfaey  will  not  willinghreUnqaiah 
it.  Not  only  iDumiaated  mannaa^ta,  choral 
boohs,  enall  paintings,  anbtindBriea^  aitd  images, 
ha««  Men  made  objects  of  tzaffic,  but  in  aoine 
-~-~.  ^u  ezpectfttion  ^  the  ^asoliition  of  tha 
sy,  even  coloaial  altar'fieces  have  been 


'  Tear  in  Alsace  "  (Slniifiiifi  im  Btan).  In  this, 
Mviar  finished  wiA  the  cathedral,   ha  gives  a 

short  descriptive  history  of  the  other  churchee  in 
Sttauhuig,  two  of  which,  St  Stephen's  and 
St.  Thomas's,  are  of  Blmoat  equal  impcfftonce  in 
the  iaeiorj  of  church  arehitectuie.  The  euly 
Oerman  sculpture  in  the  St.  Wilhelns  Kirohe  is 
also  criticall;  studied,  and  an  illustration  given 
of  the  grand  monument  to  the  Landgmvaa  TJlrich 
and  Fhilipp  von  Werd,  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
ths  Idnd  of  Oerman  ut  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
VioUst  le  Due  refera  to  it  several  times  in  hia 
mdioBnauv  da  MabHiar  Fran^au  as  afibrding  in 
tha  aimed  figurea  of  ths  Laadgraves  a  perfect 
example  of  the  chain-anuour  of  the  period.  As  a 
conmhuJaon  to  the  iuogrsphy  of  Oomelius,  W. 
Boauaaim  publishes  some  letters  written  hy  that 
artist  to  tus  friend  the  historian  Nisbulir,  be- 
tween the  jean  1818  and  1821.  These  letten 
were  not  Imown  to  £mst  Forster  when  he  pub- 
lished his  li&  of  Cornelius.  Theyarewrittenchiefly 
from  Italy,  but  are  not  as  interesting  as  it  might 
be  supposed  that  letters  from  agrest  artist  in 
Italy  would  be  to  a  dear  Mend  (Thearer  Herzaa- 
frmmd  he  calls  Niebulir)  at  home.  Many  of  them 
merely  refer  to  money  mutters,  cotmmssions,  &c 
The  unhoonded  reverence  that  Oomelius  had  for 
Niebohr  ia,  howevsr,  dearly  apparent  in  tliem. 
In  one,  he  writes,  "  I  rajoiee  to  think  of  the  time 
wben  I  shall  see  yon  again  and  hang  on  tlie  words 
of  your  mouth.  Never  did  I  meet  with  a  dhu 
with  whom  true  virtue  and  wisdom  dwelt  aa  with 
you.  I  would  that  our  fatherland  recognised  this 
as  I  do." 
In    eontoadietien 

unfrnitful  as  regards  art  until  the  second  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Herr  Hnbert  Janitaehek 
eibea  some  ancient  frescoes  that  still  exist  in  an 
old  betttlemented  tower,  tJie  only  portion  that 
remains  of  a  Brand  monaste^,  formerly  situated 
naarthechurchofSt.Zenoio'Vetona.  Inthisnunsd 
monastarj,  kings  and  smperora  used  at  one  time  to 
be  entertained,  and  these  dilapidated  frescoes  seem 
to  have  tbimed  the  deeoralion  of  a  great  banquet. 
ing-hall.  Only  ona  of  them  can  in  any  soise 
be  Bid  to  be  pnserved,  and  even  this  is  so 
gnftUy  imniedastolMacarcelydiaosrmhla.  Han 
JaartaEbaE,  lunrevcr,  makes  ont  ita  subject  to  be 
a  Bomra  £mperor  receirmg  a  dsputabon  from  the 
Eaat,  and  fh)m  nriov  indnetiow  dram  the  eon- 
clunon  that  it  was  psinted  ia  tha  year  1338  or 
1397.  The  other  ^ielee  of  the  number  are  the 
continuation    of  the   tranalation   of  Lermolieff's 

„  The  art 

is  not  remarkable — a  hard-outlined  youthful  por- 
trait of  Conielius,  ftTiH  fm  etching  of  some  dead 
game  from  a  picture  by  Weenix. 


thur  way  into  the  hani 
dealers.  Idrge  conventual  lihniiee  have  also 
hean  fiapoied  of  in  the  same  mamw;  and,  to  add 
to  tiM  Bcandal,  it  is  aaid  that  hmtdieds  of  lAeats  of 
B^Bown  eonteBts  hKve  been  sent  ont  of  the  Vatican 
knlf  piovidad  with  the  Papd  seal,  and  by  thia 
nana  aBowad  to  paaa  free  of  aatgh  and  do^, 
and  have  bean  expedited  to  CHvita  Vaei^a,  to  he 
sent  away  on  Frsochshi^  This  exportation  snd 
sale  of  wodcs  of  art  in  Italy  haa  certtunly  de- 
clined aomawhAt  of  late  years,  bat  the  dacreaae 
of  toaffic  is  sappoeed  to  he  ovring  more  to  tha  ax- 
haaation  of  ttko  objects  of  sale  than  to  any  con- 
sdentions  motives.  Any  superviaion  that  may 
now  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  Ooveimnent 
win  he  only,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  shnttiiv  the  stsUa 
door  whan  the  steed  is  stolen. 


Ix  tha  AsfsolrjA  fU, 
Alfred  Woltman  nacba  tte  Bnth  thMptet  of  Ua 


w  X  stated  aome  monfliB  ago  th 
ooi^paasd  of  aevnal  weU-known  artist^  archaeolo- 
gists, and  direcbas  of  mnaenms  had  been  ap- 
piMnted  hj  the  Pmaman  Government  to  enqnire 
mto  tiia  beat  moda  of  preawving  and  cleaning 
plaatac  aata.  The  inid  deterioration  of  the 
oaats  from  antique  models  in  the  Museum  of  Ber- 


the  wants  of  mnOT  museams  bende  that  of 
Beriin.  Enrjoma  knows  the  dirty  and  spotted 
■ppoiBsnrn  pnaentod  1»  plaatzr  easts  iriiich  have 
UMi  kaig  wpoaad  to  the  infinoieas  of  tha  a 
sphan.  It  IB  almoat  impoarible  to  prevent  this 
aa  thafonat  praatnt  prepared,  except  I7  applyiw 
inf.hwfioaBT  f"""  nrooaaa  for  cleaning ;  nut  all 
the  cleaning  ptoeeaaea  now  in  nee  are  apt  to 
as  i^jvrioiM  eSeet  on  tlte  east,  by  destroying  the 
dalieacy  of  ita  outBne  and  also  by  altering  its 
eolow.  ^Diese  raaaUB  wonM  be  avoided  by  ne' 
aome  ""***■-'  for  the  cast  that  would  admit 
easy  and  safe  cleaning ;  anditaeemedtodiB  Bar- 
liiL  Commivimi  that  tua  bast  method  for  arriving 
at  tlua  uatsrial  wonld  be  to  opee  a  compet' ' ' 
and  oflw  ■  priia  for  its  £seenry.  This  has 
been  done,  and  a  prise  of  800  ma^  b  uffuud  by 


the  I^uMiau  Govemmeiitfi^  a  method  of  cleaiu^t 
ordmsry  plaster  easts  withoat  dssttoying  in  m 
yitij  their  tint  or  deEca^  of  outHne ;  au  innthm 
priae  of  10,000  maris  tot  the  disoovsry  at  a 
msrtMrial  having  the  same  sdvaaiigas  aa^aste, 
but  poaasaMiig  soAdeot  haidneas  to  peimit  of 
periodical  elaaaiagt  withoat  ■okmitting  the  cmt 
to  any  ywvioM  traatmsnt.  Seireial  inventiois 
porporti^  to  accomplish  this  have  bean  Ivoit^ 
fbrwwd  of  late.  One  was  mentioiMd  in  tbs 
AouiKKT,  Jannary  3,  1675,  patented  by  a  Qn^ 
man  morehant  and  the  enrator  of  the  Hunidi 
Unsenm ;  but  none,  it  would  seem,  ore  entirdy 
successful;  so  that  a  plastic  matenal  that  thafl 

imlane  all  the  advantages  of  plaster  with 
greater  streogth  and  dorability,  sad  a  sorfKs 
that  admito  of  safe  cleanii^,  still  lenains  to  bt 
inpplied. 

A  cAilLOaus  has  jost  been  puUished  by  tin 
.firm  of  r,  Gouda  Quint,  at  Amhem,  of  the  woria 
of  Jacobus  Houlaakan,  the  eminent  Dutch  en- 
graver of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  whom 
Raphael  Moighen  wrote :  "  Jamais  graveur  c'd)nh 
et  n'^aleia  prohahlemant,  dans  la  mani^re  dlmitei 
par  le  burin  les  chairs  et  la  chevelure,  le  HoDsu- 
dais  Jacques  Houbraken." 

Jacobus  Houbmken,  bom  at  Bordrecht  in  1606, 

as  ths  son  of  Arnold  Houbraken,  the  hiognalia, 
and,  we  naa^  add,  the  traducer,  of  the  iWh 
painters.  His  Oroott  SiAoau'huiy  der  Stir- 
Umdtcha  KonttKhUden  aa  Schiideraim,  public 
in  1763,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  belief  that  ■ia, 
Dutch  masters  were  aD,  as  Busldn  expresses  il, 
"  bred  in  the  fumes  of  the  taverns  of  ths  Xorlb,' 
whereas  many  of  theau  who  have  haen  thus  viliGai 
have  nnce  been  proved  to  have  been  sobei  vi 
renactahla  dtizctiB  honeatly  punting  thdi  flit 
fit^da  and  cattle  and  homely  wives  and  dsughto^ 
a  far  wiser  occnpation  after  all  than  seeking  MUDJ- 
I  inspiration  from  Italy  and  her  nuteni 
Tha  porteeuta  of  these  much  misrepisKiAsl 
Dutch  masten  were  cmgnved  by  JsconiaHtm- 
hnken  tor  hia  iather's  work,  and  an  amwg  1^ 
nmet  intenatimg  productixms.  Beaide  theas,  thi 
proaent  ratalnput  enmneratee  more  than  GOD  po^ 
traits  of  distingniahed  penons  in  Holland  and  du- 
where  that  wen  the  work  of  his  sldllad  him 
AmiHip  them  an  the  so-called  "  Kich-Hesda, 
an  historical  work  containing  portraits,  or,  m  the 
ftmitispiacio  puis  it.  Heads  of  lUmtruna  FenM 
cf  Ortml  Britmn.  Etigramd  by  Mr.  Sav^i^ 
and  Mr.  Vmrtve ;  viih  their  lAees  and  Omradm 
bu  Mr.  Tkomat  Birch,  AJS.,  F.RjS.,  published  m 
Londcoi  m  1743-62.  The  head  of  CitheriM 
Howard,  wife  of  Henry  \'TII,,  in  this  serieB,  ia 
eepe^ally  highly  esteemed  by-  connoisseurs.  Ben 
ver  Huall,  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue,  telle  u 
that  it  was  hU  gteat  admiration  for  the  deUctts 
modeling  and  inmtnpiirftble  relief  of  this  portrss 
that  first  led  him  to  seek  to  do  justice  to^ 
engraver  by  pR^aring  a  description  <^  his  worn 
A  pleasant  portrait^  &)ubruen  himself,  at  '■' 
age  of  fifbyKme,  fixms  the  frontispiece  of  ths 
catalogue.  There  is  another,  also  eiBCuted_  BJ 
bima^,  at  tha  ^:e  of  seventy-one ;  for  the  vigt^ 
Tons  ei^javar  lived  to  be  mghty-two.andprsctiMd 
his  art  tu  tha  last  yeat  of  tus  Iifn.  Like  masyjl 
the  mastcas  of  the  savanteenth  century,  be  M 
&Uai  of  lata  yesas  somawhat  into  oblivion.  Itu 
probable,  however,  that  this  exceUsntly  pepM* 
catahigua  irilt  terrive  an  interest  in  his  wwk. 

At  the  meeting  rf  tba  Academy  of  Inscriptiow 
on  the  20th  ah-  tl»  i^ort  of  the  comnusawD  W- 
pointed  to  conwder  the  claims  of  can^'^'^ir 
the  Fould  prise  was  read.  This  priie  »  w  ?• 
value  of  20,000  francs,  sad  U  to  be  awsided  w 
the  beat  History  of  the  Arts  of  D8««° Jf*LZ 
earliest  times  to  the  age  of  Pericles.  Theo™' 
mission  had  received  (hiring  the  p»*°*y5J 
work  written  with  a  view  to  this  priw  »  *™" 
dia  niltJMit  was  tnatad  as  a  whole,  and  tl 
postponed  the  award  fiw  thneyeexs,  v  -*" 


the  iutereat  trf  tba  capital  aom  fir  tl 
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aiMidad  to  Mi.  JaawB  FeigiuMn  for  hi*  Si^orj/ 

i/iiiA'frrfwrr,  mai  in  oangidenttLoii  of  hi*  fiva 
other  woriu  Tel&ting  to  the  kietorj  of  tlw  artii  on 
Btone  monnmenta  in  all  countries,  tha  patacee  of 
Ninerdi  ■»!  FWfepoBa,  the  H>ek-<nit  templee  of 
IndM,  illnatHtioDS  of  sneient  architectnre  in 
Jafm,  wid  txee-  and  aeifwnt-'woTBhip. 

Thb  "  Prix  deNumiamatique"  of  the  French  Tn- 
sdtnta,  founded  liy  Allier  de  HauteroehB,  hae 
bMfi  awwdad  (doiMe)  to  Hr.  Head,  AesiBtant- 
Ceeper  of  Coiiw  in  tho  Britiah  Miuenm,  ior  kia 
Otronological  Sequmce  of  the  Coint  y  4Vn>cMe. 
Thia  woAj  although  only  puhEahei  last  year,  is 
BOW  out  of  print. 

Thx  fii*t  volnma  of  the  OatalMraa  of  Orifatel 
Coins  in  the  British  Muaeum,  oj  Mr.  Stwiley 
Lane  Poole,  compriBioK  the  coiiwee  of  the  Eaatam 
Khaleefehs,  is  just  published.  Tie  second  voluma 
is  alzaady  in  the  press. 

la  the  report  rocently  presented  by  the  city  of 
Bruaaels  to  the  Conaeil  Oomoiuottl  of  Belginnt,  it 
waspnmiaed  that  a  onivereal  exhihition  should  be 
held  ID  Bmsoels  in  1880  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
iniuTerHry  of  Belgian  iitdependence. 

THB  STAQS. 

■m  SBTTTAL  Of  "raov-TBcm." 

Frott-frtm,  has  been    revived    at   the    Gymnaae 

ThestT«,  and,  in  the  absence  of  important  produc- 

tioDfl  in  l^jodoii,  this  reviTal  has  naturally  been 

tke   duef  theatrical  event  of  the  weelt.    Mdlle. 

l>e\B)porte  haa  assomed  for  the  first  time  in  Paris 

the  part  played  by  Mdlle.  Descl^  in  Paris  and 

Bruwels,  and,  tta  our  readers  will  remember,  last  of 

all  in  I>)nd«n.    Pro^-frou  is  one  of  thoae  pieoes 

that  will  hardly  bear  keqpingf  long :  its  qitilities  are 

a|^p«rent  from  the  first,  and  its  defects  are  at  the 

first  ov«riookedby  reaaon  of  its  piquant  pomtnyal 

of  certain  detula  of  the  life  of  its  own  day.    But 

the  portraiture  ie  superficial :  the  allusions,  dear  at 

first,  grow  dim,  diminei,  and  ai«  gradualljloat:  the 

Btttiie  ia  on  nuumers,  not  on  men.  and  so  has  little 

that  can  malia  it  endure.    It  takes  quieter  work 

than  thJB— and.  work  less  instently  attractive— to 

mak«  a  permanent  sucoeM :  to  speak  for  tan  years 

boDM  OS  well  as  for  to-dav :  fw  to-day  as  well  as 

for   ten   years   ajfo.     And   Frovrfrou   cannot   do 

that;  nor  can  any  kindred  work  of  glittering  wrf- 

ditmt  realism — any  work  conceived  on  its  plan,  or 

executed  on  its  level.     Frourfrou  and  the  like  of 

it  ma;  bo  associated  with  a  six  months'  hiiccwb, 

and  the  triumph  of  a  givan  ootrasa.    But,  as  a 

piece  of  litsraiy  art  it  cannot  Kve.     As  in  very 

many  of  the  novels  and  plays  that  jump  into  im- 

msdiata  popularity  with  readers  ignomnt  of  art 

»ii4  Hfe — tnongh  Bometimes   learned  in  books — 

Mwiwthing  is  lacking-  of  the  very  first  itnportaoce ; 

Cbability  has  been  saorificad  to  efieot,  and  there 
-e  be«i  hardly  any  to  peioeive  it.  The  main 
A..»M.wm  m  ^eaooA  a  aarisB  of  intereating  expe- 
rieticee,  wbuh  imp^,  not  the  consistent  inooHtst- 
eney  of  haman  nature,  but  a  different  wanton 
chaweftilDeM,  obeying  no  natural  law,  but  die 
iawuut  a  work  must  be  inunediately effective, 
at  -whatever  brutal  sacrifice  of  art  and  truth. 
Gilberte,  the  heroine  of  Frou-frou,  is,  for  all  the 
clevcmMB  of  it«  authora,  an  impossible  peiaon. 
A  bntlerfly  woman,  bo  inca-pable  of  serious  at- 
taebment, .  wonld  never  have  gone  away— 'evon 
from  her  husband — for  more  than  a  dozen  hours 
at  a  time.  An  elopement  to  Venice  would  bare 
been  quite  beyond  her  lange :  Meilhac  and  EalSvy, 
who  can  see  keenly  enough  the  butuours  of  a  cer- 
tain worid,  have  seen  that  as  soon  as  she  got  there 
dw  would  wish  to  oome  back,  and  so  uev  have 
made  her  long  for  the  boulevard  and  the  theatre. 
But  the  would  never  have  got  to  Venice  at  all. 
An  afternoon  at  Mendon  would  have  been  qnits 
mtnigh  for  her.  Again,  in  ber  first  youth  and 
bcehneM,  when  not  even  a  love  for  Valr^aa — who 
loved  her  himself  between  a  fcney  for  La  Bannme 
■nd  one  for  "la  grande  Obariotte" — divided  her 
&om  iter  child,  slw  was  without  afittction  for  that 


_  .tbfi  very  moment  when  love  for  tite  child, 
if  it  oame  at  ail,  was  sure  to  have  come,  Subsa- 
quently  she  want  away  to  Venioe — M^lbao  and 
aal&vj  wishing  to  take  hex  tbera  for  puipose*  of 
melodrama — and  upon  that,  and  her  own  n^nb- 
—  '-  '   developed  a  maternal  love.    Xor 


londolaa.    Valr4as 


ftOM  for  going, 

cannot  live  on  sunsets  and 

is  a  boce,  and  the  Place  Saint 

Was  there  not  a  husband  F    Was  tlieie  not  a 

child  P    These  good  folks  must  be  somewhere  or 

oUier.    H^py  thought  I— Urdy  development  of 


maternal  atfectioD,  and  touching  aoene  -with  white 
pocket  handkeiehiefe  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

And  Henri P — the  grave  husband;  a  diplo- 
matist, a  man  of  the  world :  a  man  for  whom  la 
grand*  O-arlotta  bat  no  attraction.  Is  it  because 
tin  yrmtda  ChariotU,  and  the  like  of  her,  hare  no 
attoaotion  for  him  tiMt  he  is  to  be  eo  entirely  a 
fool  in  bis  dealings  with  his  wife  P  A  mere  book- 
wDrm  might  of  courae  be  that — a  CJasaubon,  a  Dr. 
Pangloas,  a  DryasdusL  B«it  a  man  of  action,  a 
diplomatjat,  amanof  the  woridP    Is  it  not  again 


Gilberie — is  he  much  more  natural  P  His  auda- 
cious ndventorea  are  the  theme  of  comment  which 
swv«e  no  artSstio  purpose  in  ^e  play,  ^s  ad- 
ventmea  ore  episodes.  His  journeys  to  sonal 
"  Bothnia  "  he  mentions,  you  rememberj  jocularly 
to  his  daughter,  and  though  his  complete  detach- 
mant  froK  social  oonvictions  rnay  be  a  little 
heahUer  dian  Tartnfe's  reiterated  creed  that  tiie 
"  leandale  da  monde  eat  ce  qui  fbid  I'offenie,"  and 
thaflemal  n'eet  jamais  que  dans  I'^dat  qu'ou 
foit,*  the  frank  parade,  before  his  dau^ter,  of  Aat 
complete  detaduneot  is  not  a  probable  thu^. 

Ol  oourw,  to  set  against  this  vrant  of  praba- 
bili^  in  gnat  things  and  small,  ProO'frmk  has 
ments  of  Uvalinees  and  of  neat  ^ongh  not  tf/M. 
cmstonotion.  Tbeee  have  ^ready  been  ebeirttere 
and  amply  dwelt  upon.  And  the  oast  at  the 
Oymnase  u  an  interesting  one,  for  Savel,  Pujol, 
and  Mdme.  FrtHuentin  keep  their  old  parte,  of 
balf-a-doKen  yean  ago — no  one  but  Ba-vel,  witb 
Kan'd's  pecuuar  ligntness  and  aaucy  innocence 
in  wicbs^SBS,  could  make  Brigard  endurable — «nd 
Mdlle.    Delaporte,   as   the   sucoeesor   of   D«ecl^, 

S'  'ee  uA  anouiBi  Fro^^friM  than  that  to  wh<Hn  we 
ve  beui  acoustomed.  M.  Vitu  has  said  of 
Hdlla.  Delaporte  that  her  countenanoe,  "  honest 
and  saddenwl,"  must  lail  to  realise  the  earlier 
Frav^friM;  but  " she  won  hw  hcdd  upon  the 
publio  by  magnificent  outbursts  of  passion  in  the 
third  act  and  in  the  fourth."  "  She  -was  entha- 
siaatieally  applauded,"  he  adds, "  uid  the  Oymnase, 
deprived,  one  by  one,  of  Rose  Cb^ri,  of  Victoria 
Lafontaine,  Aim4e  Descl^e,  and  of  Blanche  Pier- 
son,  has  at  last  r»-found  an  actress ;  one  octrees 
onlv :  and  that  will  perhaps  be  enough."  But  it 
will  be  wdl— ive  may  add — to  supply  her  ere  long 
with  a  ohai«eter  more  conaistert  tiun  tiiat  of 
Oilberte,  in  a  play  more  substantial  and  enduring 
than  the  fiiework  comedy  of  Frowfrou. 

FnBnEBicx  Wbdkobx. 


Tri  Hayvmricet  mo^pened  its  doors  on  Saturday 
evening,  butwitli  noUm^  new  in  the  programme. 
At  least  then  was  nothing  new  in  the  way  of 
meeee,  our  grandfttihers  having  been  familiar  vri  A 
Z^  Seir  0t  Law,  and  our  fhtbers  having  made 
the  acquaintance  of  7%fl  Widou  Hknt.  But  in 
the  way  of  interpretation  there  vras  a  little  that 
was  fresh — Mr.  H.  B.  Conway  appearing  for  the 
first  time  as  Dick  Dowlas,  and  ALise  Walton  for 
the  first  time,  we  believe,  as  Cecily  Homespun. 
Mr.  Oonway  comes  from  the  Lyceum,  where 
during  the  last  couple  of  years,  an  admirable  stage 
phytimie,  and  some  union  of  grace,  impulse,  and 
fire,  have  caused  him  to  be  remarked.  He  had 
excellent  moments  in  the  perfomanoe  of  JRitit- 
lieu.  and  -was  plouantly  ury  as  Oaric ;  and  now  his 
DicK  Dowlas  at  the  Haymarket  must  be  pronounced 
spirited,  {dctureaque  and  agreeable.  Mr.  Oonway, 
may,   or  may  not,  develop  a  more  marked  and 


individual  tjUnt  than  any  ha  baa  yet  bad  tJte 
opportunity  of  ahovring.  Time  will  prove,  and 
we  shall  avoid  prophecy;  bnt  the  conditiona  of 
our  stage  are  suoi  that  be  has  but  few  competent 
rivals  in  the  line  of  parts  in  which  ire  have  hitliato 
seen  him.  Miss  Walton,  coat  for  Oeoily  Home- 
spun, vras  sure  of  the  stage  aoBOtm  that  always 
wuts  on  intelligence,  comelineas,  and  hearty  good 
humour.  But  beyond  this  she  achieved  littJe,  so 
tbat  while  she  vras  accepted  by  the  audience  as  » 
highly  agreeable  presence  on  the  stage,  she  did  not 
make  us  all  fotget  the  quaint  and  quiet  old-wdrid 
gmoe  of  the  beat  Oeoilf  Hotnee^an — Was  Ndlie 
Moore.  Zskid  Hcmieapan,  too,  was  played  in  those 
time*  by  Mr.  Bnebatimej  Mr.  Ev«riU  iB^owp•iI]»- 
taking,  yet  simple,  in  the  nart.  And  PB^losa 
f^  in  Hoee  days  to  ib.  Oompton,  and  -was  one 
of  bit  beat  pacta:  all  the  dryness  of  jiedantrr 
bcang  Ironght  not  with  a  hmioat  supplied  1^  the 
actor  more  than  by  the  cluNetar,  Mt .  Olarke's 
Pangkaa,  now  to  be  seen  at  the  H^puriiM,  ia  Bs 
weQ-knovm  to  the  pnblic  and  is  even  more 
popular.  The  manner  of  the  comadiaos  is  of 
comae  entirely  diArent ;  the  one  dry,  the  other 
unotuons;  the  ouecontained,the  othecexpansive; 
yet  it  is  strange  to  see  bow  much,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  two  performencee  have  in  common — bow 
much  of  what  we  laugh  at  in  each  case  is  the 
result  of  sls«e  traditions  carefully  preserved.  The 
chief  mental  difference — if  one  can  ezpress  it  in  a 
sentence —between  the  Dr.  Psnglosa  of  Mr.  Comp- 
ton  and  the  Dr.  Pangloss  of  Mr.  Clarke  is  that  the 
first  is  Ipss  occupiM  than  tbe  second  -vrith  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  surprising  att«innients,  and 
more  occupied  -with  impressing  other  folk  -with  the 
dignity  those  attainments  confer.  Mr.  Compton 
qnotes  Shofepere,  Ovid,  and  H<Kace.  to  compel 
attanlaon,  and  step  by  step  to  establish  authority. 
Mr.  Olaim,  qnotrng  iiata,  is  happy  in  the  trea- 
suMe  of  hi*  mind;  too  UieeMlyeoiMciousc^tiieir 
value  to  be  anxious  as  to  the  eHbot  of  tlieir  dia- 
V^J-  Mr.  Hbwa  is  Locd  Dubarly,  and  Miss 
Emily  Thome  his  wife.  Mr.  Howe's  performance 
ia  BBgfunous  and  discreet.  Miss  T^orne  hardly  suc- 
ceeds in  giving-  sufficient  colour  and  variety  to  the 
Mrt  of  the  newly-made  Ladv,  In  the  character  of 
Oorcdise  Dormer  Miss  Linoa  Dietz  shoivB  some 
r^lnement,  if  little  spontaneity. 

A  HBooiro  theake  reopened  on  Saturday — the 
Charing  Cross,  under  Ibe  management  of  Mr, 
Field.  Dmobirt — an  op^ra-boufTe  in  three  acts, 
the  first  of  vrfiich  was  on  &iturday  night  rather 
tediously  lons|— would  appear  to  be  an  adaptation 
of  Herv^S  Alice  dt  Neetrt,  not  tile  moat  succesa- 
fnl  of  a  series  of  operas  nearly  all  of  which  seem 
inferior  to  the  work  of  Lecocq,  But  as  La  IVh 
dt  Madfgmt  ji»got  cannot  be  Art^aoming  every 
day,  and  w>not,  moieovar,  be  )dayed,  even  to  its 
moat  faithful  devoteea,  at  ere^  tbeotie  in  Lon- 
don, there  is  notlung  to  conpiain  of  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Dagobtrt,  aave  tliMt  one  wishes  i>apa- 
btrt  had  beut  in  some  reneeta  better  wcoth 
producing.  The  etory,told  at  the  length  to  wfaieb 
It  runs,  b^  the  air  of  being  paarile ;  or,  at  the 
least,  its  progieei  is  iuuteded  by  ecanethang  too 
much  of  fooling— Mr.  OdflU's  mnsiaal  insbnmieKt, 
for  inatHiMn,  is  vei;  well  at  fitat,  bot  tharo  came 
a  time,  on  Satuniay  night,  whan  the  oudieoce  did 
not  seem  to  diaagme  with  an  ovuiioa  Tolontaand 
by  a  oritio  in  the  goUary,  tbat  they  hod  h 


k^i 


Ch  of  it 


goimentB  of  Mr. 
The  actor,  thovh, 
the  whole,  does  serrios  to  tiis  pieoe;  his 
plaintive  almost  pathetic  bunour,  T*^ng  un- 
doubtedly e&etive.  Mr.  Booenthal  ia  Dogobat 
^ths  monazdi  whose  fickle  lovea  form  mutih 
of  the  story — and  be  is  a  comely  and  oompetent 
representative  of  that  BoveieiKn  of  c^ttesi-bouSa. 
Moss  Pattie  l&varne  brings  neartineBB  of  a^le, 
and  a  voice  whiofa  would  aoit  a  larger  tbentoe,  to 
the  part  of  Cun^gonde, »  oovntiy  bas  who  dnidas 
the  honours  of  a  hennoe's  plaee  with  one  "  Flenr 
d'Amour/  the  affianoed  bride  of  Dagobut,  played 
b^  Mias  BurviUe — a  veryyonn^Iady,  of  some  pro- 
mise as  a  ringer.    Miss  T.  Levis  represents  the 
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motfaer  of  DagobeH't  bride,  and  Mim  La  Feuillade, 
fitom  the  Stnnd,  ia  an  agile  pnge  of  opdn-bouffe. 
Some  o"  the  momc  waB  encored  on  SatuidBiy. 
Thete  are  Bereral  pretty  liit ;  but  the  entertain- 
xamt — which  wbs  seldom  brillimt — would  have 
mined  much  by  compreesiou.  Mr.  Vandenboeeche 
u  the  musical  director. 

The  rebeanak  of  Macbeth  commence  thia  week 
at  the  Lyceum,  and  the  end  of  the  month  is  the 
time  at  present  fixed  fai  the  performance  of  the 
plaj. 

Dbttbt  Lasb  TheJlTBB  opens  to-nisht  witb  Mr. 
Boodcault'B  new  Irish  drama,  ShauffAratm.  The 
•cenery — always,  as  our  readers  know,  a  great 
ftatore  at  the  lar^e  popular  theatre — ia  by  Mr. 
Beverley;  and  Miss  Rose  Leclerq,  HUa  Rose 
ODllen,Miss  U,  Dalton,  Mr.  Sinclair,  ili,  David 
Fiaher  and  Mr.  Tenias,  will  support  Mr,  Bouci- 
Canlt  in  the  peifoimance  of  tbe  piece. 

Thb  next  IMckens  performance  promised  at  the 
Adelphi  is  not  a  new  piece  piepared  for  the 
ThMtre,  we  he*r,  but  a  revival  of  the  Olympic 
vernon  of  LittU  Em'h/,  with  Mr.  Emery  as  Fef^ 
—  an  eicellat  performance  this  of  Mr. 
ry's,  though  it  vwa  not,  when  we  saw  it  a 
year  ago  at  the  Marrlebone  Theatre,  quite  as  good 
as  hist^ptnin  Onttk. 

Next  week  will  be  the  lut  of  Mdlle.  Beatrice's 
company  at  the  Globe.  That  theatre  will,  we 
hear,  afterwards  be  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
op^ra-bouSe  by  a  special  company  until  the 
winter,  when  the  noted  tronpe  of  Miss  Lydia 
Thompson  will  retom  to  the  quarters  where  last 
season  Slue  Beard  barely  escaped  immortality. 

Thb  Strand  Theatre  cloaed  last  Thursday,  for 
lepaiis,  pen^Dg  the  preparation  of  a  new  opSra- 
boufie.  Mias  Giflbrd,  who  for  several  weeks  has 
taken  ICse  Ada  Swaaboiouffh's  place,  leaves  Lon- 
don for  Hnlltotake — the  OMeroersays — a  leading 
pomtion  in  Mr.  Sefton  Parry's  company  there, 

Mdkk.  Judto  will  retnm  to  Paris  in  a  few  days, 
when  the  rehearsals  of  the  Oriole,  in  which  she  is 
next  to  appear,  will  commence. 

TsB  Boufiee-PariMens  was  to  open  on  Wednes- 
day last,  with  the  JoUe  Parfumeusa,  with  M. 
Danbray,  Mdlle.  Wrill— a  UbiUanU  who  for  two 
veaia  has  been  tiuning  for  op^ra--bouffe — and 
Mdme.  Th&>. 

MsKB.  Tsfio  has  ugned^  f-1^  &  Paris  paper,  an 
ei^^agement  at  the  BouSes-Parisiene  for  three 
years,  at  about  six  hundred  a  year.  And  Mdme. 
Inito  is  conudered  among  the  beet  paid  of  Parisian 


The  Th^itre  Fran^ais  has  given  Tartufa  for 
the  first  appeatance  of  Mdlle.  Somary.  Apart 
from  the  sncceae  or  t^ure  of  the  d&ivtanU,  the 
performance  was  a  rood  one.  Delaunav  played 
VaUre;  Maabant,  OUante;  Ooqnelin,  M.  Loyal; 
M^Isl  Keichembe^,  Marianne ;  Mdlle.  Joussain, 
Mdme.  PemeUe ;  and  Madeleine  Brohan,  Elmire. 
M.  Talbot,  who  has  eseayed  with  little  succeee  the 
character  of  Tartofo,  played  on  this  occasion  the 
dupe  instead  of  the  duper,  and  with  far  greater 
eatiB&ction  to  the  audience,  Tartufe  was  played 
by  M.  Dupont  Vernon,  who  is  making  his  way 
eteadily  to  the  front.  M.  Bupoot  Vernon's  man- 
ner and  phytique  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
realise  tiie  Tartufe  of  most  men's  imagination. 
Yoonir,  tall,  thin,  energetic,  even  passionate,  his 
Twtafe  can  only  be  dark  and  sinister ;  not  unctuous 
and  flourishing.  He  i«  intelligent  in  the  part,  but 
tiie  part  can  never  fit  him.  Aiid  something  of  the 
same  unsnitabili^  is  noticed  in  the  Dorine  of 
Hdlle.  SunaiT.  People  ask  why  this  young 
girl,  distinguished  in  manner,  elegant,  and  even 
brilliant,  was  set  down  for  the  most  energetic  and 
demonsbative  of  Moliire's  imibrettet,  instead  of 
for  a  modem  put,  more  fitted  to  her  appearance 
wid  talent.  The  answer  is  that  the  part  was 
chosen  by  her  for  redtetion  st  the  Conservatoire, 
and  that  her  performance  of  it  got  her  the  first 
ftiia  for  comedy,  and  led  immediately  to  her 


engagement  at  the  TbAtre  I^vnpua,  Nevertbe- 
leM,  it  was  folt  at  the  Th^tre  Fran^MS  that 
Dorine  was  not  her  part.  D<mne,  to  judge  from 
the  anthority  which  she  usurped  and  exercised 
for  rightful  ends  enough,  in  Orgon's  house,  was  a 
vroman  of  ripe  years  as  well  as  of  complete  con- 
fidence. Mdlle.  Samsry  has  the  eelf-confidence, 
but  not  the  maturity  or  the  force,  and  though  she 
delivers  some  of  the  dialogue  with  sufGcient  sharp- 
nesB,  she  fiuls  in  authority  and  vigour  when  broi^nt 
fitce  to  face  with  Tartufe,  to  mock  him  after  the 
fiunous  speech  abont  that  which  his  pretended 
piety  "  ne  ssurait  voir ; "  and  when  Mdlle.  Samary 
says  to  Tartufe, 

"  Vons  klBB  bien  teadre  A  la  (entation." 
one  feels  it  is  a  young  girl  who  is  flingiiig  him 
the  reply,  and  not  a  practised  woman.  Mdlle. 
Samary  is  to  appear  immediately  in  a  part  in 
modem  high  comedy,  which  wee  first  played  thirty 
years  ago  by  her  aunt,  Angustine  Brohan.  In  ten 
years  time,  say  the  good  judges,  she  will  be  equal 
to  Dorine, 


VLVaia. 

The  Norwich  Musical  Festival 
Monday,  the  20th  inst.,  in  St,  Andrew's  Hall,  and 
continues  till  Friday,  the  S4th.  The  list  of  prin- 
dpal  vocalists  engaged  includes  the  names  of 
Mdlle,  Albani,  Mdme.  Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdlle.  Mathilde  Enequist,  Mdlle,  Anna,  de  Be- 
locca,  Mdme.  Patoy,  Miss  Enriquei,  and  Meesre. 
Edward  Lloyd,  Henry  Guy,  H,  J,  Minns,  J,  L, 
Wadmore,  and  Signer  Foli.  The  chief  works 
announced  for  pefformance  are  Mendelssohn's 
Sgah  and  Sytim  of  iVous,  Spohr's  "  God,  Thou 
art  ^eat,"  a  selection  from  Piaraim'a  Jerutalem, 
Haydn's  Imperial  Mass,  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater, 
Bennett's  Woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  JfiMtaA,as 
sacred  works ;  whUe  at  the  evening  concerts  are  to 
be  ^ven  Randeggei's  Ridolin,  Benedict's  Legend 
of  &.  CedUa,  and  part  of  his  symphony  in  0, 
Mactarren's  Feetival  Overture,  Cowen's  Cband 
March  from  Joan  of  Arc,  and  a  new  overture  ex- 
raesaly  composed  for  the  occasion  hy  Mr.  W,  T, 
Best.  The  festival  will  as  usual  be  conducted  by 
Sir  Julius  Benedict, 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Musical  Association  for 
ite  first  session  1874-76,  have  just  been  issued  to 
the  members  in  a  neat  volume  of  some  160  pagea. 
An  abstract  of  its  contente  will  give  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  memben  some  idea  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  work  done  during 
the  past  season  by  the  Association.  The  volume 
coutuns  thepapers  read  at  the  various  meetings, 
vii. :  "  On  I^iending  the  Oompam  and  Increasing 
the  Tone  of  Stringed  Instruments,"  by  Dr.  W.  H, 
Stone  ;  "  On  Temperament,  or  the  Division  of  the 


Octave"  (two  partsj,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  M.  Bosanijuet; 
"  On  a  Suggested  Simplification  of  the  Esteblishecr 
Pitoh  Notation,"  hy  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor ;  "  On  the 


MASBKirrr  has  j  ost  completed  tlie  compodtion 
of  a  thre»«ct  opera,  entitled  Le  So*  (b  Laliore, 
The  Ubretto  is  by  M.  Oallet 

The  annnal  meeting  of  the  Aoaddmie  dee  Beaux- 
Arts  is  fixed  for  Saturday,  October  9,  when  M.  b 
Vicomte  Delaborde,  the  perpetual  secretary,  njU 
read  a  euloginm  of  Anber, 

M.  Qonxoii  haa  just  completed  an  oratorio, 
the  libretto  of  which  is  written  by  the  AVbi 
Freppel,  the  subject  being  taken  ttoia  the  life  of 
SL  Qenevi^ve. 

AiTTOimo  Mabohisto,  a  talented  composer  ud 
manist,  and  broAer  of  the  singers  Oarlol 
Barbar- "-"'-'     --■■■■■-■'"    ■ 


Ths  fourth  session  of  the  General  Association 
of  German  Mndeians  was  held  at  Frankfori-«n- 
Maine  from  the  I7tli  to  the  30th  of  August  Tbe 
Aasod«tioD,  which  has  only  been  in  existence 
three  years,  already  numbms  more  than  7,000 
munbms,  distributed  among  eighty  local  societies. 
The  organ  of  the  Association  is  the  Denlielu 
MtuOceneitunif,  which  is  pnblished  at  Berlin,  and 
edited  hy  Herr  Hermann  Mendel. 

It  is  intended  to  produce  at  Vienna  the  whole 
seriee  of  Wfufner's  operas  at  the  Hofopemtheater. 
The  rehearsals  are  alreadj[  in  full  progress,  Tmii- 
Muter  is  shorUj  to  be  given ;  and  Herr  Jauuer, 
the  director  of  the  theatre,  is  in  treaty  with  ihe 
managers  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris  with  tlie 
view  of  obtuning  the  magnificent  scenery  whidi 
was  prepared  for  the  Paris  repreeentetion  of  tht 


Application  of  Wind  to  Stringed  Instnunente,"  by 
Mr.  J.  Baillie  Hamilton ;  "  On  the  Fallacies  of  Dr. 
Day's  Theory  of  Harmony ;  with  a  Brief  Outline 
of  the  Elements  of  a  New  System,"  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Stephens  ;  "  On  Musical  Nomenclature,"  by  Mr. 
Hullah ;  "  On  the  Principles  of  Musical  Natetion," 
br  Dr,  Stainer ;  and  "  Illustratious  of  Just  and 
Tempered  Intonation,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellie. 
Reports  are  also  given  of  the  discussions  which 
fbllbwed  the  readings  of  the  various  papers, 

A  HBW  tenor,  M.  Valddjo,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Oonservatoire,  made  a  very  successful  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  On^ra  Comique,  Paris,  on  the  2lBt 
nit.,  in  Zampa.  The  difmtaiU  has  been  previously 
engaged  at  the  opera  at  Li^ge,  and  is  said  to 
possess  a  fine  voice  and  to  be  an  excellent  actor. 
For  the  same  theatre  M.  dn  Locle,  the  director, 
has  engaged  as  baritone  M.  Lucien  Collin,  a 
"premier  prix  d'hsrmonie"  at  the  Oonservatoire, 
and  favourably  known  as  a  composer  of  songs. 
M.  CoUin  has  been  for  the  last  three  years  engaged 
as  first  comet-i-piston  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Op^ra  Oomique. 
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to  correspond  vnih  the  vrrHers  of,  rejected 
mafiu^cripl. 

It  it  particularly  requested  thai  aU  fnteiiieti 
letter*  regarding  ths  ntpph)  of  the  paper, 
^.,  may  be  addreeeed  to  the  Publishso, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The  Abode  of  Snow ;  Ohservatione  on  a 
Jounie]/ from  Chinese  Tibet  in  tJic  Indian 
Caucague,  through  the  Upper  Valleys  of  the 
Hividtaya.  By  Andrew  Wilson.  (Edin- 
bnrgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood 
&  Sona,  1875.) 
The  title  of  this  intereating  volame  is,  at 
first  aigbt,  hardly  suggestive  of  an  explora- 
tion commBncing  inland  from  Bombay. 
Less  than  forty  years  ago,  before  the  Afghan 
campaign  had  opened  out  the  Bolan  and 
Kfaaibar  Paases  to  EngliBh  soldiers,  how 
little  was  known  in  Britiah  India  of  the 
high,  cold  regions  north  of  Sin'd  and  the 
Ponjab :  how  full  of  strange  adventare 
seemed  the  valleys  of  the  Sutlej  and  Upper 
IndoB ;  how  vague  and  undefined  wag  the 
whole  tnuis-Himulaya  tract  from  the  Hazdra 
conntry  to  the  heart  of  Chinese  Tibet.  And 
for  many  years  after  that  campaign  and 
the  subsequent  conquest  of  Sind,  how  few 
are  the  ordinary  everyday  servants  of  the 
Crown  and  East  India  Company,  whose  lot 
ha§  not  kept  them,  winter  and  summer,  in 
the  hot  lowlands  of  India ;  and  who  have 
not  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  their 
Indian  service  without  knowledge  of  MasAri, 
Naini  Til,  Simla,  or  Hill  sanatorium  of  any 
kind  !  It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  have 
bad  the  privilege,  of  late  years  fully  exer- 
cised, of  changing  residences  according  to 
Uie  season,  to  tender  their  pergonal  expe- 
rience in  favour  of  an  Oriental  climate  ;  but, 
in  sober  honesty,  no  one  knows  what  that 
climate  really  is,  who  has  not  undergone 
two,  three,  or  more  successive  hot-weather 
ordeals  at  stations  such  as  Sakkhar,  KAmthi, 
or  Trichindpalli  j  we  have  purposely  cited 
firom  a  long  extmitof  territory,  to  show  how 
generally  the  statement  may  apply.  Until 
ft  comparatively  recent  date,  the  waters  of 
Wenham  were  as  little  likely  to  mix  with 
those  of  the  Oodivari  as  Bimam  trees  to 
come  to  Dunsinane ;  and  to  the  panting 
civilian  or  soldier  in  the  plains  "  the  Abode  of 
Snow  "  was  of  as  little  avail  in  its  proximity 
as  the  picture  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  walls  of 
his  "  baugla."  Except  in  the  welcome  dnst. 
itorm,  advent  of  a  monsoon,  or  other  kindly 
climatic  influenciS,  the  only  practical  relief  to 
heat  was  to  be  songht  in  the  matter-of-fact 
appliances  of  paakka,  talti,  and  thermanti- 
dote  ;  and  very  indispensable  to  the  cooling 
of  liquids  was  a  supply  of  saltpetre. 

Now,  however,  that,  as  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
marks, "we  are  conveyed  rapidly  and  easily 
over  vast  stretches  of  burning  land  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  presented  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  eren  the  most  eager  travellere ; " 


and  that  "three  days  &om  Bombay  and 
20 {.  conveyance  expenses,  will  land  the 
traveller  at  Masiiri;  "  now  that  ice  in  India 
is  a  regular  importation,  and  snow  within 
the  reach*of  the  many,  a  brief  consideration 
will  satisfy  the  most  conservative  reader 
that  a  journey  to  the  snowy  regions  nmy  be 
as  appropriately  inaugurated  from  Borubay 
or  Calcutta  as  a  visit  to  St.  Paul's  from  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  station  of  South  Ken- 
sington. Let  us,  therefore,  pass  from  the 
title  to  the  substance  of  one  of  the  most 
attractive  books  of  travel  it  has  been  our 
fortnne  to  meet  with  in  a  long  course  of 
years.  The  very  name  of  the  author  should 
possess  a  claim  upon  Blackwood,  but  his 
descriptive  power  and  artistic  expression 
have  a  manifest  merit  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Wilson  came  to  the  hill-station  of 
Masfirl  in  April,  1873,  in  a  state  of  health 
requiring  cool  breezes  and  an  invigorating 
climate.  Thence  he  passed  on  to  the  Vice- 
regal sanatorium  of  Simla,  the  value  of 
which  can  best  be  understood  by  contrast 
with  the  sultry  plains.  It  had  been  his 
original  intention  only  to  visit  these  places, 
and  obtain  a  distant  view  of  the  Himilaya  : 
"  but  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Jumnotri  and 
Oangotri  peaks  excited  longings  which  there 
was  no  need  to  restrain,"  and  he  was  im- 
pelled onwards.  If,  as  we  trust,  he  has  had 
no  reason  to  r^ret  the  journey  on  physical 
grounds,  neither  have  his  readers  cause  to 
complain  of  its  results  as  regards  themselves. 
His  ambition  was  to  "do"  Chinese  Tibet 
and  Kashmir  in  one  expedition ;  that  is, 
without  returning  from  the  former  towards 
Simla;  so  that,  after  touching  the  country 
of  the  Great  Lama,  he  could  enter  Kashmir 
by  the  high  route  among  the  inner  Hima- 
laya, keeping  clear  of  all  descent  into  hot 
and  rainy  regions  ; — 

"  I  could  not  [he  ssjs]  get  any  information  as 
to  considerable  portions  of  my  proposed  maich ; 
but,  as  it  turned  out,  I  was  able  to  go  all  the  way 
from  Shipki  in  Chiuesa  Tihet  to  the  Sind  valley 
in  Upper  Kashmir,  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Western  Himalaya — if  not  exactly  over  the  tops 
of  them,  ;at  something  very  like  that— through  a 
Buries  of  elevated  valleys,  for  the  most  part  about 
12,000  feet  high,  with  passes  ron^ng  np  to  18,000 
feet.  Thus,  passing  through  Hangrang',  Spiti, 
l«han1,  ZansksT,  Siini  and  Bras,  I  never  required 
to  descend  below  10,000  feet,  and  very  seldom 
below  12,000;  and,  though  Usvelling  in  the 
montha  of  the  Indian  monsoon,  I  met  with  hajdly 
any  rain,  and  enjoyed  a  most  bracing  and  ez- 
hiiazating  cUmate,  together  with  the  great  privi- 
lege of  heholding  the  wildest,  sublimest  sceneiy  of 
the  HimfUava,  and  making  acquaintance  with  the 
most  aecluded  and  primitive  of  its  people." 

The  account  of  this  tour  is  graphic,  in- 
structive, and  entertaining.  Whether  it  be 
in  describing  things  animate  or  inanimate 
encoontered  on  the  rood,  or  in  descant- 
ing on  oc^nate  and  incidental  topics,  the 
pen  is  handled  with  skill  and  success ; 
and  though  page  afber  page  relates  how 
physical  obstacles  were  overcome  and  per- 
sonal energies  were  exercised,  the  narrative 
is  never  wearisome  nor  objectionably  ego- 
tistical. To  understand  the  traveller  s  real 
position,  we  must  attend  to  his  minuter 
details.  We  must  note  his  means  of  convey- 
ance, and  the  more  difficult  barriers  to  his 
daily  progress.  He  is  either  carried  in  a 
dandi,  or  rides  a  yak,  zo-po,  cow,  Spiti  pony, 
or  a  blood-horse.   He  maab  get  across  nvers 


and  ravines  by  risking  a  jhvla,  independently 
of  braving  the  snow-storm,  the  glacier,  and 
the  avalanche.  Leaving  the  reader  to  define 
the  quadrupeds,  we  quote  the  author's  in- 
terpretation of  the  italicised  words.  The 
dandi 

"  consists  of  a  single  bamboo,  about  nine  or  ten 
feet  long,  with  two  pieces  of  eamet  slung  from  it 
— one  for  the  support  of  the  bouy,  and  the  other 
for  the  feet.  You  rest  on  these  pieces  of  carpet, 
not  in  line  with  the  bamboo,  but  at  right  angles 
to  it,  with  jour  head  and  shoulders  raised  as  high 
above  it  as  possible;  and  each  end  of  the  pole 
rests  00  the  shoulders  of  one  or  of  two  bearerB." 
To  make  the  description  clearer,  the  opera- 
tion of  travelling  in  a  dandi  is  compared  with 
sitting  in  a  hal£.reefed  topsail  in  a  storm, 
with  the  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
yard.  As  for  the  bearers  of  thb  primitive 
vehicle,  we  read  :  "  One  poor  man,  after  a 
little  experience  of  carrying  mo,  actually 
roared  and  cried,  the  tears  ploughing 
through  the  dirt  of  ages  upon  bis  (dieeks 
(for  these  people  never  wash),  like  mountain 
torrents  dovro  slopes  of  dried  mud."  The 
jh-ala  is  a  bridge  constructed  of  twigs — 
"  chiefly  from  birch  trees  or  bushes,  twisted  to- 
gether. Two  thick  ropes  of  these,  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand,  or  a  little  larger,  are  stretched 
across  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  about  ux  to  four 
feet  from  each  other,  and  a  umilar  rope  runs  be- 
tween them,  three  or  four  feet  lower,  being  con- 
nected with  the  upper  ropes  by  some  uender 
ropes,  also  usuaUy  of  birch  twiga  twisted  together, 
but  sometimes  of  grass,  and  occurring  at  an  inler-- 

val  of  about  five  ^t  from  each  other 

In  the  middle  of  the  bridge  there  is  a  cross-bar  of 
wood,  which  has  to  be  stepped  over ;  and  it  is  not 
customary  to  reptur  a  Jkula  until  some  one  taih 
through  it,  and  so  gives  practical  deniODstiation 
that  it  is  in  rather  a  rotten  atate." 
As  our  space  is  limited,  we  will  not  dwell 
on  the  vivid  picture  of  Lio  Porgyiil,  rising 
"  almost  sheer  up  from  the  Sutlej,  or  from 
9,000  feet  to  the  height  of  22,183  feet ;  "  nor 
upon  the  Valley  of  Glaciers,  the  great 
Sohinkal  Pass,  or  the  latent  province  of 
Zanskar,  but  commend  each  and  all  of  these 
to  the  reader's  careful  notice. 

Independently  of  travel,  in  a  geographical 
sense,  our  author  has  claims  to  distinction 
as  an  observer  of  life,  and  is  a  pleasant  and 
shrewd  recorder.  His  chapter  on  Simla 
society  is  full  of  thought  and  truthful 
appreciation.  If  we  do  not  subscribe  to  all 
bis  conclusions,  it  is  not  because  we  chal- 
lenge his  judgment,  but  would  correct  his 
premisses  ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  we 
would  put  in  a  word  of  dissent  of  any  kind. 
The  following  remarks  are  so  just  and  tmo 
that  we  would  neither  excise  nor  insert  any- 
diing  to  qualify  or  amend  : — 

"Most  of  the  English  in  India,  be  they  civilians, 
staff  officers,  educationalists,  surgeons,  merchants, 
misMonoriee,  or  editois,  are  compelled  to  live  very 
laborious  days,  whether  they  may  scorn  de%ht8 
or  not-  A  bte  Indian  Qovernor,  accuatomed  to 
Parliamentary  and  Ministerial  life  in  England, 
used  to  declare  that  he  had  never  been  required  to 
work  so  hard  in  London  as  he  was  in  his  compoia- 
tively  imimportant  presidency  town.  '  Everyone 
is  overworked  in  India,'  was  remarked  to  me  by 
an  Oudh  Director  of  PuhUc  Instruction,  who  was 
himself  a  notable  instance  of  the  assertion  ;  and  I 
have  oflen  had  occasion  to  notice  how  much  over- 
tasked Indian  officials  of  the  higher  grades  are, 
and  that  in  a  country  where  the  mind  works  a 
good  deal  more  reluctantly  and  slowly  than  in 
Europe,  and  where  there  is  very  little  pleasure  in 
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■etdvi^  of  »nj  kiiid  foT  its  own  aake.  It  is  Abaurd 
to  Buppoee  tbat  the  iniiueti«e  task  of  Indian  Qo~ 
venunent  can  be  accomplished  by  the  h&ndfiil  of 
EagliBhman   thsre,   withont    the   greatest   strain 

Son  thur  individnal  emn^es.  Not  only  have 
b;  to  do  all  the  ordiusr;  work  of  «  Kuropesn 
Qovemntent — they  haye  also  themaelTsa  to  fill  the 
greater  number  of  judicial,  revenue,  and  educa- 
uonal  appointments,  to  conetruct  public  works,  to 
direct  the  police,  to  accompliah  great  part  of  the 
work  of  governing  which,  in  this  country,  is  per- 
formed by  hunc&eds  of  thousands  of  country 
gentlemen  and  city  magnates ;  and,  over  and  above 
all  that,  it  is  expected  that  they  shall  save  the 
Indian  people  from  the  consequences  of  {amine, 
and  be  able  to  show  every  year  that  they  have 
elevated  that  people  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
The  supeiriaion  of  all  this  arduous  labonr — the 
performance  of  a  certain  share  in  ite  detaite— the 
sitting  in  judgment  on  numerous  appeal  cases  of 
the  most  varions  and  complicatea  kind — the 
management  of  our  relationship  with  great  natjve 
Statee  both  within  and  without  the  Indian  penin- 
enla — the  settlement  of  important  questions  of  the 
most  difficult  kind — and  hy  br  the  greater  share 
of  the  immense  Tesponsibility  of  governing  an 
ftlien  empire  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of 
people — all  this,  and  much  more,  lalls  upon  the 
Supreme  Government,  whether  it  be  located  at 
Oalcutta  or  at  Simla  ;  and  to  compel  it  to  remain 
neafly  all  the  yeai  in  the  unhealthy  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  woold  be  to  burden  it  with  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  straw  which  breaks  the  camel's 
back"  (pp.  63,  M). 

Foihmatelj'  the  wisdom  of  onr  Iiome  legis- 
lators cannot  fail  to  admit  the  juitice  of  this 
oondluBion,  though  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  members  of  onr  London 
Government  ofBcea  will  accept  the  readily 
demonstaTablo  tmth  that  their  daily  official 
work  is,  as  a  mle,  child's  play  to  that  of 
their  TtuliBn  Invthren.  So  important  do  we 
hold  the  qtiestion  of  climate  m  relation  to 
good  government,  that  if  a  project  of  fron- 
tier extension  towards  the  Bolan  were  now 
in  the  sceJes,  the  bare  &ct  of  removal  to  a 
more  genial  atmosphere  should,  in  onr 
opinion,  weigh  heavily  in  its  &voi]r. 

In  his  clever  contrast  of  Indian  with  homo 
life,  we  think  tir,  Wilson  lays  insoffioient 
stress  OB  the  difference  of  social  conditions ; 
a  difference  which,  onless  taken  folly  into 
acoonnt,  invalidates  oomporiaon.  When  he 
•ays  (p.  58)  "Here  [that  is,  in  England] 
ve  tronble  onreelves  little  abont  onr  neigh- 
bours ;  bat  in  India,  if  a  man  is  not  friendly 
with  his  neighbour,  or  even  if  he  does  not 
know  him,  he  is  apt  to  beffln  hating  him," 
we  wonld  enter  a  qualification.  In  the  for- 
mer aspect  is  included  every  profession 
DJider  the  snn,  not  excepting  idle  independ- 
ence ;  in  the  latter,  there  is  little  diversity, 
and  the  official  hue  prevails.  Whether  we 
care  or  not  for  oar  next-door  neighbonr  in 
Xiondon  depends  mach  on  circamstances. 
The  chances  are  certainly  in  favour  of  in. 
difference.  Bnt  how  if  we  were  candidates 
for  the  same  appointment,  or  if  the  appoint- 
ment we  wanted  was  in  onr  neighbonr'a 
gift.  ortiiMWrattP 

■  Onr  traveller,  moreover,  is  a  shrewd  poli- 
tician. We  thoroughly  agree  with  him  that 
our  relations  with  Lhassa,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  his  chapter  headed  "  Chinese 
Tibet  again,"  shonld  be  reconsidered  at  the 
|)re6ent  day.  The  narrative  of  Mr.  Bogle's 
journey  more  than  ono  hundred  years  ago, 
about  to  be  published  under  the  able  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  will 


perhaps  give  an  inqietas  to  etndy  of  the 
qaestion ;  bnt  nnfbrtnnatelythonder- claps  are 
wanting  to  call  pablie  attention  at  home  to 
the  far  East ;  and  these,  being  illustrated  ' 
the  material  forms  of  war  and  famine,  s 
not  desirable  soands.  An  Imperial  Asiatic 
Department,  unoonscbos  of  Indian  budgets 
or  Indian  balance-sheete,  might  work  won- 
ders in  this  reepeot  for  Tibet  as  well  as  the 
countries  nearer  the  Caspian.  While  sooh 
a  project  is  in  embryo,  awaiting  an  emer- 
gency or  a  felicitous  exponent,  we  may 
recommend,  as  a  note  to  be  attached  to  Jix. 
Wilson's  twenty-third  chapter,  a  highly 
interesting  notice  extracted  in  the  Ammal 
Register  tor  1778  from  tiie  "Philosophical 
Transactions."  F.  J.  Goldsmid. 


Coemo  de'  Medici.     And  other  Poems.     By 

R.  H.  Home.     (London  :  George  Eivers, 

1875.) 
It  is  not  possible  for  any  English  lover  of 
letters,  eapeoially  for  one  whose  years  have 
not  yet  placed  mm 

"  Sur  la  haute  colliae  oil  la  roal«  d^vie," 
to  approach  any  work  of  Mr.  Honie's  with- 
oat  a  very  strong  prepoeeeesion  in  its  favonr, 
and  a  very  hearty  respect  for  its  anthor. 
This  respect  and  this  prepossession  are  not 
by  any  means  owing  merely  to  the  &ote 
that  M!r.  Home  is  now  among  the  Nestore 
of  English  poetry,  and  that  his  reputation 
(despite  tho  cordial  appreciation  of  all  those 
of  tiis  contemporaries  whose  appreciation 
was  and  is  beet  worth  having  ;  de^te  the 
essay  which  would  by  iteelf  suffice  to  esta- 
blish Edgar  Poe's  critical  repntatdon;  de> 
spite  even  tiiv  ten  editions  of  the  "  &rtbing 
epic  ")  has  always  been  very  much  below 
bis  deserts.  The  sympathy  which  one  feels 
for  the  author  of  On'o7i  is  doe  mainly  te  two 
causes — first,  the  onmistakeable  quality  of 
intention  which  is  imprinted  on  all  his  work ; 
and  secondly,  the  remarkable  evidence  which 
that  work  oontains  of  the  constant  appre- 
ciation with  which  Mr.  Home  himselx  has 
from  time  te  time  regarded  all  that  was  and 
is  best  of  contemporaiy  English  literatnre. 
We  need  not  attach  too  much  importance  to 
HazUtt's  caustic  dictum,  "  Poete  do  not 
[waise  one  another  in  the  language  of  hy- 
perbole." It  wag  not  so  in  the  greatest 
age  of  English  letters ;  we  may  be  proud 
that  it  is  not  so  now.  Bat  still  there  is 
truth  enough  in  the  saying  to  make  us 
welcome  ozcoptions.  And  Mr.  Home  has 
always  been  an  emphatic  exception. 

The  play  which  opens  and  half  fills  hie 
present  volume  is  not  a  mere  reprint  but  a 
recasting  of  the  Cosmo  de"  Medici  which  ap> 
peared  forty  years  ago.  In  thus  recasting 
his  work  Mr.  Horne  has  but  fallowed  the 
esaniplo  of  those   elder   dramatiste  whose 

'ks  he  has  loved  so  well — perhaps  almost 
too  wbll  for  his  own  success  in  their  craft. 
Tho  Elizabethan  drama  is  not  to  be  repro- 
duced by  any  adoption  of  its  mere  tricks 
and  manners — snch  as  for  instance  the  semi- 
ic  soliloquy  of  the  pirate  Zaobeo  in  the 
second  act  of  this  play.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  to  bo  reproduced  at  all.  I^ 
indeed,  we  are  to  criticise  Cosnio  de'  Medici 
according  te  tho  method  of  strict  dramatic 
criticism,  it  is  not  te  be  denied  that  it  is  to 
some  extent  wanting.    Tragedy,  we  think. 


has  no  further  option  than  to  be  ntlw 
historical  or  romantio,  to  deal  nith  -w 
actions    or    high    passions.    The  aton^ 

Cosmo  and  his  sons,  tragical  enongli  ia  tt. 
ordinary  loose  acceptation  of  the  word  cm 
hardly  be  said  te  possess  the  height' ml 
grandeur  of  historical  interest  whidi  would 
place  it  in  the  class  of  Coriolaatu  w  «f 
CaUling.  Neither  (at  least  as  dealt  to  us  In 
Mr.  Home)  has  it  the  depth  tod  nuaon  !f 
personal  appeal  which  would  rankitnBrt 
or  less  near  to  Ths  Ducltett  of  Main  wd 
'TU  Pity  She's  a  Wh^re.  The  action  ij  tw 
loosely  knit ;  the  charactets  are  too  mnA 
like  unconnected  studies,  and,  even  trhen  » 
regarded,  scarcely  show  force  or  art  moiri 
to  interest  us.  The  Prince  Giovanni  is  i 
conspionous  instance  of  this— his  cbstsots 
is  left  a  complete  enigma,  in  which  one  hs 
te  reconcile  his  intolerable  (and  in  itaf 
quite  inexplicable)  conduct  towarfi  li- 
brotherwiththeapparentaifection.eTMifc.  I 
sion,  which  he  feels  for  Ippolita,  and  nE 
she  returns.  The  introduction  of  the  iciikr 
Loigi  del  Passato  is  another  insoluble  ri^ 
inasmach  as,  though  be  appears  ireqaenLj, 
he  does  nothing  whatever  to  carry  on  Ht 
action  of  the  pUy,  and  the  excision  of  k 
part  altogether  would  hardly  neceeailate& 
alteration  of  a  dozen  words  spoken  b;  u; 
other  actor.  Mr.  Horne  (whether  inln. 
tionally  or  not  we  cannot  say)  has  lallj 
concentrated  the  whole  interest,  sfauut  Uit 
whole  action,  of  the  play  upon  Cosmo  Mm- 
self.  The  acting  of  the  whole  ui  inah- 
show,  with  the  Duke  as  sole  speakr,  miJil 
almost  tell  us  as  much  as  we  knovSvmthe 
play  as  it  stands.  And  it  must  slmcebe 
admitted  that  if  we  doubt  eomevkt  tk 
wisdom  or  legitimacy  of  the  means  UiiiiUun 
to  express  this  single  charaoter,  we  cuuot 
deny  that  the  character  has,  by  irlattra 
means,  been  eEpressed  with  conaiuiniilG 
energy  and  sncoess,  and  forms  a  noble  ixia- 
ment  upon  the  godlike  portrait  of  Coam 
which  appears  as  frontispieoe.  In  the  fini 
act  we  have  the  Doke  busied  eqasllfini 
literature  and  state-crafb,  now  conveov 
with  his  librarian,  and  now  at  once  Temai- 
ing  his  son  of  past  glories  and  aspiring  a 

I  Bat  not  playing  with  toy^iowneta 

In  calm  asaarance,  near  m;  Durae's  chsir, 

Of  a  large  birth-right  waiting  for  raj  prawi; 

But  whm  of  years  sufficient,  forth  1  Aspt. 

Seised  what  was  mine  from  reb«l  parriadel 

Blinded  conspiracy  with  lighBiiDg  AtiU,         i 

In  ite  gross  ashee  sowing  tiinmpbe  vide." 

Then  there  is  the  strong  and  sufficient  mo- 

trast  with  this  mood  of  placid  content,giv(i 

by  the  shodc  of  Giovanni's  mystaiouB  dent 

and  the  suspioiona  to  which  it  gives  Kt 

Mr.  Home's  deliueatitm  of  this  part  of  bi) 

subject  is  almost  entirely  satasfsctory.  b 

the  last  teiblean  the  shalong,  bat  not  am- 

throw,  of  the  Duke's  reason  by  the  terrift 

tragedy  in  which  he  has  been  both  snfeer 

and  actor,  is  more  hazardons  in  cono^itMn 

and  somewhat  less  saccessf nl  in  execntion. 

The  minor  poems  which  fill  up  the  l«t 

are  to  onr  mind  more  sat  jafeofory  than  Cww 

de'Medid  itself.     The  first  of  these,  "  Ana«! 

Heroes,"  is  an  admirable  rendering  of  wbat  is 

moat   difficult  to    render — a  conttmpotM* 

event  — though   it  must  be  admitted  tbst  tbr 

soliloquising  introduction  by  the  sbost « 

Red  Eric  is  the  best  part  of  it    Weiwsi 
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qaote  Ba  an  instaace  of  the  keenneaa  and 
ranenxit^  of  sppreciatioji  before  alluded  to, 
die  venes  ko  a  poet  for  too  little  known  in 
Bn^and — Leconte  do  liale.  These  Tersei 
■hoold  be  of  peculiar  intereet  to  those  irho, 
Kke  onrsalves,  have  not  fiailed  to  notace  a 
certam  Bicoilarity  of  maimer  between  the  two 
poets,  notabtf  in  the  last  book  of  Orion  and 
"  Le  Massacre  de  Mona." 

L 
"  Arm-foldMl  itand  opoa  th;  rook  and  bhuIb 
Witb  qoMt  coucioBsnus  of  wb&t  thoa  art, 
f/auiaag  the  w&Tae  in  Uieir  contentiona  ImuI  ; 
'Tbj  gwiinl  atoops  not  bo  the  common  mart. 
And  from  thy  loftj  thoughts  Ui«  h&U-soul'd  crowd 

n. 

••Tho  world  Biovea  on  in  Scienes,  bnt  for  Art 

The  old  (topiditj  tFtill  relgne  a  King, 
Who  drives  the  aame  wh.jb  in  the  same  gilt  cart. 

Seeing  no  phiWDiz  hut  on  TeLl-ranncd  irjng ; 
Apollo  IB  no  god,  iritliont  a  h&li-marked  dart. 

in. 

*  Bnt  some  dt;  Francs,  through  accident  or  dMOto, 
Will  Bsk,  '  How  came  it  men  were  blind  aa  alone  ? 

Soak  we  hia  honsa  witli  laurels  f  and  the  beam 
Of  fior  profparit^ !  AUme!  Atone!' 

Thejr  find  the  shultera  cloaed.   All's  dark.   The  bod/a 

"  Prayers  without  Words,"  and  "  The 
yiabae  Uill  "  are  beaatifal,  bat  too  long  for 
quotation.  "  Solitude  and  the  Lily,"  how- 
erer,  mnat  be  quoted : — 

"  /  btiid  aioti  lit  movng  slreatn, 
J»d  aet  myidf  Vt  nw  owa  drtatn, 
£«■««»  pauing  mhUe  I  do  not  pan. 

Something  divine  pertains  to  me 
Or  I  to  it— reality 
Escapee  me  on  thiit  liqnid  glaas. 

**  The  diaageftil  clouds  that  Soat  or  poiae  on  hi^ 
EmUsm  earth's  nigbt  and  day  of  hiatoiy — 
Banawed  i<>i  ernr,  aTermore  to  die. 
Th/  Ufo'draam  is  th;  flaetiog  Lovelinaaa ; 
Bat  mine  is  eoncentrated  oonBcionsness — 
A  lifs  apart  from  pleasure  or  distress. 

The  grandeur  of  the  whole 

Absorbs  m^  soul. 
While  m;  caTaa  sigh  o'er  hn 


"  Ah,  Solitude  < 

Of  marble  Bilance  fit  abode — 

Jdopr^tr  mgfoditig/aet. 

My  lau  of  loalinai  and  grace. 

If  tM  cloud  dreamt  ever  tn  mj/  vUiB  ; 

Also  the  bops  that  other  eyes 

May  sbare  mj  rapture  in  the  skies, 
And,  if  illoaioD,  fetl  it  Ime." 
Then  oan  hardly  be  need  of  praise  to  snch 
verse  as  this.  We  have  italioised  oertain 
lines  merely  to  show  that  there  can  be  a  beet 
where  aU  is  good.  There  is  a  dreaminess 
ahoat  the  whole  piece  which,  except  in  Mr. 
Morris's  " Bapnszel,"  and  "A  Qood  Knight 
in  Prison,"  it  would  be  hard  to  match. 

OeOROE   SADirBBUBI. 


SIEAATMAH  3   LrrE   AND  WORKS   OF  PACI» 

Pavlua  de  Apoatel  van.  Jetua  Ohrisivi,  Zijn 
Zeven  en    Werken,   Zijne   Leer  en    Zijne 
FartofinlijhlieAd.      Een  BJistorisch  Onder- 
zoek  door  J.  W.  Stra&tman.      (Amster- 
dam: J.  C.  Lontan,  Jr.,  1874.) 
This  is  a  book  of  very  mixed  qualities,  fresh, 
Tigorons,  interesting,  finely  seasoned  with  a 
spice  of  natvB   self- consciousness,   yet  emi- 
nentJy  inconclnsive  and  disappointing.     It 
is  marked    by  keen   bnt    oblique  insight,  I 
dever  bnt   arbitrary  combinations,  fnJI  of  | 


acnte  and  original,  thongh  often  violeat, 
criticism,  but  defioiant  in  scdeiitifio  thorough, 
ness.  It  is  like  a  bnilding  with  many  ex- 
cellences but  without  a  good  fonndation, 
and  a  fdndameotal  defbct  is  certain  to  be 
a^^jTaTatod  rather  than  neutralised  or  reme- 
died by  excelknoee  of  wchiteotore  and 
workmanship. 

In  every  enqniry  into  the  originei  of 
Christianity  the  &rst  place,  not  in  historical, 
but  in  literary  importance  muat  be  assigned 
to  Paul.  He  needs  to  be  interpreted  before 
any  adequate  interpretation  of  Jesus  is  pos- 
sible. StrauBs's  failure  to  see  this  made  bis 
first  Lehen  Jem  of  no  positiTe  critical  value, 
and  his  failure  was  the  occasion  of  F.  C. 
Baur's  success.  In  his  Pauhie  der  Apoatel 
modem  criticisni  of  the  New  Testunent 
first  tonched  firm  ground,  and  became  con. 
structive  in  tbe  true  historical  sense.  But 
the  lines  Baar  opened  hare  been  so 
thoroughly  wrought  as  to  be  wellnigh  ex- 
hausted. The  time  has  come,  indeed,  when 
a  less  one-sided  and  more  comprebensive 
interpretation  of  Paul  and  the  Pauline 
writings  ought  to  be  attempted.  Oar  author 
has  made  the  interpretation  more  possible, 
bnt  not  less  necessary.  He  has  not  famished 
and  qualified  hiiuse^  for  his  task  as  Keim, 
for  example,  did  for  his,  and  so  the  work 
before  us  does  not,  as  respects  the  mere  oou- 
ditions  of  good  workmanship,  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Banr's  Faulva  as  the  Jeeu  vtm 
Nazara  to  the  Leben  Jeeu.  Heer  Straatmaa 
exaggerates  the  firalts  without  supplying  tiie 
deficiencies  of  the  Tubingen  School.  His 
criticism  has  too  narrow  a  basis,  is  too 
limited  and  theoretical  in  its  seleotion  of 
Bonrces,  appraises  and  uses  those  it  selects 
in  a  much  too  arbitrary  feshion,  and  is  too 
blind  to  collateral  testimonies  and  tlie  gene- 
ral  circamstances  of  the  time.  And  he  is 
as  pargimosions  in  critical  reasons  for  his 
literary  jodgments  as  be  is  sparing  in  the 
sources  he  employs.  He  often  shows  us  the 
necessity  of  certain  literary  decisions  to  his 
thesis  without  showing  ns  their  historical  or 
objectire  grounds.  That  is  a  roisfortune, 
especially  for  a  work  which  means  to  be  so 
revolutionary  as  this.  For  our  author,  while 
working'  in  the  method  and  on  the  principles 
of  the  Tulnngen  School,  believes  that  it  did 
not  carry  out  these  as  fiir  and  as  consistently 
asiton^t.  Banrproved  that  Paul neitberwas 
nor  did  what  the  Acts  c^  the  Apostles  repre. 
sented  him  as  being  and  doing,  yet  he  trusted 
a  document  he  had  proved  untrustworthy. 
The  Hegelian  Philosophy,  too,  dominated  lus 
criticism,  made  him  shai^en  to  too  fine  a 
point  the  antitheses  within  the  Church,  and 
construe  its  history  in  a  too  purely  a  priori 
fashion.  But  a  priori  constructions  arc  not 
peculiar  to  Hegelians,  or  even  to  philosophy ; 
are,  indeed,  not  unknown  in  criticism,  and 
where  known  are  fatal  to  its  claim  to  be 
scientific.  Clever  bat  dubious  interpreta- 
tions of  obscnre  allusions  in  documents  cer. 
taiuly  authentic  may  not  be  altogether  vera- 
cious and  victorious  witnesses  against  a 
narrative  certainly  later,  but  in  its  main 
facts  not  certainly  unhistoric^.  Our  author 
has  supplied  the  future  critic^  historiau  of 
Paul  wiw  fresh  points  of  view,  new  readings 
of  the  sources,  novel  interpretations  of  men 
and  evesto.  J3at  it  were  hasardous  to  say 
he  has  done  more. 


The  book,  however,  its  fitults  notwith- 
standing, has  too  much  and  too  real  meaai, 
and  raises  too  many  new  questions  to  be 
thos  dismissed.  Its  more  distinctive  pecn. 
liarities,  alike  of  method  and  result,  wsU 
deserve  to  be  noticed. 

Heer  Stntatman  thinks  the  Book  of  Acts 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  year  160, 
and  is  the  work  of  a  Catholic ;  while  the 
contemporaneous  Clementiae  Homilies  are 
by  a  Jndaistic  writor.  It  is  au  apology  in 
the  form  of  a  history  of  Peter  and  Paul,  not 
of  Paul,  bnt  of  the  orthodox  faith  threatened 
by  Marcion,  who  was  dangerons  as  fighting  la 
the  hnes  and  under  the  ae^s  of  the  grea^ 
Apostle.  This  dato  and  design  allow  a  &ee. 
dom  of  treatment  which  our  author  uses  in  a 
way  approaching  to  licence.  His  only  authori- 
ties are  the  authentic  epistles  of  Paul.  Luke 
he  credits  with  a  singolarly  creative  faculty, 
daringly  indulged  in  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  party — so  dwnngly,  indeed,  that 
considering  his  controversial  purpose,  dis- 
covery and  exposure  had  been  sure.  Thus 
in  Cbaptor  1.,  not  ouly  the  story  of  Paul's 
couTersion,  but  the  narratives  of  the  perse- 
cution at  Jerusalem  and  journey  lO' 
Damascus  are  pronounced  fictitious.  Gala. 
tians  i.  17-18,  22-23,  are  made  to  prove 
that  Paul  bad  lived,  persecuted,  and  beea 
converted  at  Damascus.  In  Chaptor  ii.  his- 
torical reality  is  denied  to  Stephen  and  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  perseontiou  in  which  Stepbek 
perished  explained  as  an  invention  deugnad 
to  represent  the  official  rejection,  posaibk,  of 
course,  only  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  truth  hf 
tbe  Jews,  and  so  to  justify  the  missions  ta 
the  Gentiles.  Stophen  is  no  real  forerunner 
ofPaul,bnt  "simply  a  preacher  of  the  second 
century  aftor  Christ,"  and  so  marks,  not  the 
beginning,  but  the  end  of  the  confiict  raised 
by  Paul,  when  the  aDtitbeees  of  the  Apos- 
tolic were  being  reconciled  in  tbe  synthesis 
of  the  Catbolio  ChuroK  Luke's  narratives 
of  bis  hero's  uussionary  jonrueys  and  visits 
to  Jerusalem  meet  also,  as  a  rule,  a  jndgmeat 
no  less  summary  and  completo,  and  a  history, 
curiously  unlike  the  traditional,  is  constmct«d 
oat  of  tbe  authentic  PauUiie  epistles  alone. 
The  paragraph  which  closes  the  «xamina- 
idon  (M  the  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  will  show 
how  our  author  treats  and  judges  the  gra- 
phic story  of  Luke : — 

"The  historical  Paul  hsd  certainly  behaved 
quite  otherwise  [than  ba  is  reprssented  aa  doinir 
before  Felix  and  Peetus].  He  himself  tells  us  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  how  the 
Boman  mafaVnej,  when  he  fall  into  its  hands, 
went  to  work  with  him.  It  rated  at  the  lowest 
both  him  and  his  gospel.  It  plunged  into  no 
enquiry  as  to  the  nature  and  bearing  of  his  pleach- 
ing. Were  Paul  at  Jerusalem  taken  in  a  tumult, 
then  he  had  before  him  nothing  but  desth,  if  be 
were  found  guilty,  or,  if  he  contrived  to  juatify 
himself,  Bcouiging,  and  then  release.  But  the 
treatment  whi3i  Luke  makes  him  experience  is 
mtirelj  out  of  the  question.  Our  past  eaquiry 
has  proved  his  narrative  no  history  but  s  romance, 
which  has  yet  for  centuries  passed  with  millions 
fts  a  record  of  indubitable  facts  "  (^p.  3QQ-7). 

Our  author's  chief  merit  lies  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  tbe  question,  which  has  hitherto 
received  too  little  attention— whether  Paul 
on  his  conversion  to  Christianity  stood  for- 
ward at  once  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
or  came  at  some  later  period  while  amonjf 
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the  heathen  to  recogniee  his  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive  Tooation.  Heer  Straatman  adopts 
the  latter  alterrative — indeed,  hie  devotion 
to  it  explains  his  ruthless  sacrifice  of  Stephen 
and  the  Liberal  party  and  tho  persecution  at 
Jemaalem.  But  in  criticism  as  in  'worse 
things  the  devotee  is  often  lavish  in  tiune- 
ceasary  sacrifices.  One  may  hold  that  the 
Pauline  was  a  gradually  formed  conception, 
yet  protest  against  a  gratnitonsly  deatrnc- 
tive  criticism.  Nothing  conld  be  more  in- 
genious than  Heer  Sti^atman's  working  out 
of  his  thesis.  Paul's  gospel  had,  he  argues, 
been  at  first  the  same  as  Peter's,  The 
phrase,  "We  knew  Christ  after  the  flesh," 
is  explained  of  the  period  after  his  con- 
version. Then  he  preached  only  to  Jews : 
2  Cor.  li,  24  implies  his  voluntary  Bubmia- 
eion  to  Jewish  cnetoms  and  judgments  ;  Gal. 
i.  IS,  ii. — 10  compared,  show  that  he  had  at 
his  second  visit  done  what  he  had  not 
needed  to  do  at  his  first,  claimed  the  recog- 
nition of  a  gospel  peculiarly  his  own. 
Thus  between  lie  years  38,  date  of 
the  first  visit,  and  53,  date  of  the 
second,  Pan.1  must  have  undergone  another 
and  greater  conversion,  from  particular  or 
Judaic  to  nniveraal  or  Ethnic  Christianity, 
And  can  its  date  bo  more  precisely  fixed  ? 
Our  author  thinks  it  can.  The  vision  of 
2  Cor.  xij.  1-4  marks  it— 

"  WitneaseB  of  a  time  of  intense  tension,  of  fell 
internal  strife,  of  deep  divisiou  of  mind,  and  pro- 
tracted oscillation  between  different  and  contra- 
dictory ideas  and  beliefs,  for  whif^h  we  can  find 
in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  no  other  period  than 
the  di^B  when  the  strong  convtctinn  grew  and 
ripened  in  his  soul,  that  the  Gospel  was  intended 
for  the  heathen  also,  and  the  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  must  be  changed 
into  the  Christ  after  tha  Spirit,  the  .Messiah  of 
the  whole  world  "    (p.  116). 

This  event  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  the  year  41,    six  years  after  his  con- 

i  result  reached  by  dating  2  Cor. 
The  causes   of   the    change    are 

mostly  ill-treatment  by  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion,  the  phyaaco-mental  state  it 
indacei^  and  the  kindness  of  the  heathen 
Galatians.  Panl  atonce  ceased  his  relations 
vith  the  other  Apostles  and  the  mother 
-Chnrch,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Gentiles. 
For  years  they  lost  sight  of  each  other,  but 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  his  converts 
compelled  him  to  visit  Jerusalem  and  nego- 
tiate a  peace,  based  on  the  recognition  of 
iheir  mntnal  and  independent  authority. 
The  peace,  always  hollow,  was  openly  rup- 
tnred  at  Antioch,  and  Jndaic  and  Ethnic 
Christianity  divided  into  hostile  camps.  The 
former,  led  by  the  pillar- Apostles,  entered  on 
ft  crusade  againstthe  latter,  and  Paul,  nothing 
loth,  contended  for  a  faith  that  was  to  be 
after  many  days  victorious. 

There  are  many  other  points  we  conld 
have  liked  to  notice :  such  as  the  novel  ex- 
planation of  the  John-the-Baptist  disciples 
at  Ephesus,  the  distribution  and  chronolo- 
gioal  arrangement  of  Paul's  labours,  the 
analysis  of  his  doctrine  and  outline  of  his 
obaracter.  But  the  above  is  enough  to 
indicate  the  manner,  spirit,  and  aim  of  the 
book.  It  starts  questions  enoogh,  bnt  is 
deficient  in  satisfactory  answers.  Its  cardinal 
positions  depend  too  macb  either  on  violent 
BuppositioQS  or  conjectoral  explanations,  or 


unproved  critical  assumptions,  like  the  date 
assigned  to  2  Cor.,  or  the  placing  the 
composition  of  Galatians  at  Home.  Then, 
the  use  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  simply 
extravagant.  The  passages  our  author  builds 
on  are  too  few  as  well  as  obscure  to  bear 
the  enormons  weight  of  his  theory  in  its 
present  form.  A  conflict  so  fierce  and  pro- 
longed as  he  describes  must  have  scored 
deeper  linos  in  the  Pauline  writings  than  are 
to  be  found  there.  There  is  evidence 
enough  that  he  had  qnite  as  sharp  conflicts 
with  the  converts  from  heathenism  as  with 
those  from  Judaism,  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  ancient  faith  and  morals  should  be  in 
both  cases  now  and  then  too  strong  for  the 
new,  and  Panl  was  a  man  too  thoroughgoing 
and  choleric  to  leave  either  survival  or  re- 
vival nnrebuked.  But  difference  need  not 
necessarily  mean  division  and  antagonism. 
Then,  there  is  another  class  of  facts  which 
receive  here  no  adequate  interpretation,  the 
contributions  for  "  the  poor  saints  at  Jeru- 
salem." These  witness  to  an  intimacy  and 
sympathy  with  the  mother  Church,  as  well 
as  a  zeal  to  serve  it,  quite  incompatible  with 
its  being  the  head-quarters  of  an  anti- 
Pauline  propagandism.  From  these  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  a  picture,  if  painted  in  our 
author's  exclusive  and  exaggerative  manner, 
which  should  be  in  everything  bnt  its  un- 
faithfulness to  the  original  a  contrast  to  the 
one  here  presented. 

Had  Heer  Straatman  studied  Panl  and 
his  age  in  a  larger  and  more  scientific  spirit 
he  had  fiired  better.  He  seems  to  ignore 
the  more  recent  literature  connected  with 
his  subjeot.  Schneckenburger,  Baur,  and 
Zeller  are  more  than  sufficiently  quoted,  but 
we  miss  every  indication  of  equal  acquaint- 
ance with  Hilgenfeld  and  Holtzmann,  Haus- 
rath  and  Holston,  or  even  his  distinguished 
countryman  Scholten,  who  have  all  discussed 
important  points  connected  with  the  Pauline 
question,  and  one,  Hauarath,  has  painted 
a  complete  portrait  of  the  Apostle.  Justice 
will  he  done  to  tho  man  who  after  Jesns 
made  Christianity,  only  by  the  historian  who 
comes  to  his  subject  familiar  with  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  versed  in  the  doctrines 
and  traditions  of  the  schools  in  which  he 
was  educated,  gifted  with  sympathetic  in- 
sight into  the  forces,  active  and  sovereign,  in 
the  spheres  in  which  he  moved,  free  enough 
fi-om  the  prejudgments  of  the  past  to  read 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  big  hero  in  their 
own  proper  light,  and  brave  enough  to  tell 
without  fear  of  the  right  hand  or  the  left 
what  he  has  seen  and  read. 

A.  M.  FaisBjUBN. 


The  Secret  Warfare  of  FreeTnasonry  agahtal 
Ckiireh  and  State.  Translated  from  the 
German.  With  an  Introduction.  (Lon- 
don ;  Bums,  Gates  &  Co.,  1875.) 

What  the  Jesuits  are  to  Mr.  Whalley,  that 
freemasonry  is  to  the  author  and  translator 
of  this  book.  So  exactly  is  it  the  case  of 
ohampiona  viewing  two  sides  of  the  same 
shield  that  the  Tichborne  trial,  that  master- 
piece of  Jesuit  machination  according  to  Mr, 
Whalley,  is  put  forward  in  the  book  before 
us  as  an  ominous  evidence  of  the  designs  and 
power  of  freemasoDryas  directed  against  the 


Roman    Catholic    Church,    and    generally 
against  all  authority  divine  or  bumao. 

"  What  could  have  been  a  greatar  godsend  for 
the  brothers  of  'the  craft'  than  this  Orlou- 
Kenealy  drniuft  P  A  Catholic  bsronet,  of  ancient 
lineage,  is  te  be  ousted  of  his  property  and  title 
and  a  Protestant  butcher  to  be  set  up  in  hia  place. 
The  legal  institutionB  of  tho  countrv,  nay  the  verv 
Houso  of  Commons  itself,  are  to' be  confronted 
with  the  angry  denunciations  and  threats  of  the 
irritated  masses.  The  Queen,  too,  and  her 
Government  can  be  reached  bj  the  movement,  for 
a  barrister,  just  deprived  of  his  siUt  gown  Ij 
royal  authority,  shall  be  returned  to  PariiBment, 
by  a  majoritv  that  will  make  his  election  the 
gxeateat  practical  insult  offered  at  once  to  consti- 
tuted  authority,  to  the  [national  senate,  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  and  to  the  morally  unaniraoua 
verdict  of  educated  society.  Surely,  if  free- 
mnsonjy  had  such  designs  as  are  attributed  to  it. 
it  could  well  afford  te  collect  money,  to  sendscertt 
agents,  to  organise  action  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  an  agitation  so  nearly  afl'ectbg  iu 
own  interests." 

All  the  political  convulsions  of  the  last 
century  are   ascribed   by  the   author,  wiih 
evident  sincerity,  to  freemasonry.   He  seems 
utterly  incapable  of  understanding  that  des-    ■ 
potism  creates  revolution,  as  surely  as  the 
force   of  pent-up  vapours  generates  explo- 
sions, Hot  understanding  this  primary  tmtb, 
he  is,  of  course,  equally  incapable  of  under- 
standing that  which  is  its   corollary,  tbst 
secret  societies  are  dangerous  in  the  exact 
proportion  that  despotism,  civil  or  rehgiois, 
weighs  on  the  acts  or  on  the  consciences  of 
men,  forcing  them  to  cloak  or  hide  opinions, 
aspirations,  purposes,  which,  if  brought  into 
the  light  of  day,  would  either  be  harmless, 
or,  if  harmful,  would   be   easily   discounten- 
anced or  put  down.     Hence  it  is  no  doubt 
true   that  wherever  revolution  is  possible, 
secret    societies    help    to    prepare  it;  that 
wherever  revolution  occurs,  they  suddenly     j 
step  forth  into  the  light  of  day,  and  are  veiy     i 
apt  to  claim  for  themselves  the  credit  of  its     I 
success.     This   is    tho   phenomenon  which 
leads  astray  minds  like  those  of  the  author     ! 
and  translator  of  this  book,  uncritical  pro-     i 
bably  by  nature,  and  rendered  more  so  by 
their  allegiance  to  a  Chnrch  which  is  identi- 
fying itself  more  and  more  with  all  that  is 
antegonistic  to  light  and  freedom. 

I  have  said  tl^t  the  persons  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal  are  unquestionably  sincere. 
But  it  is  worth  while  noticing  by  what 
means  they  have  built  up  for  themselves 
the  huge  and  fearful  idol  which  they  call 
upon  all  the  powers  that  be  to  pnt  down.  ' 
In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
fends  which  are  known  te  exist  among  the 
bodies  professedly  claiming  to  be  freemasons, 
they  are  all  represented  as  one  body.  In 
the  next  place,  all  affiliated  societies  are 
reckoned  in,  as  "intended  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  masses  for  the  reception  of  the 
doctrines  of  freemasonry,"  It  is  of  no  avail 
that  the  "  secrets  "  of  these  societies  are  ne- 
toriously  different  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
that  they  are  themselves  distinctly  separate 
from  freemasonry  iteelf,  Tomakethecircla 
wider,  trade  unions  are  pressed  in,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  propagated  by  freemasonij. 
and  practically  affiliated  to  the  craft,  H 
signifies  here  again  nothing  that  our  affiliate" 
orders,  although  many  of  their  members  are 
no  doubt  also  unionists,  are  in  their  tendency 
always  opposed  to  trade  unions.    The  om 
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vast  idol  18  thus  reared  up ;  there 
pat  a  hideous  mask  apon  it.  Once  more,  it 
signifies  nothing  that  the  exclnaion  of  reli- 
^003  and  political  topics  forma  part  of  the 
rale  of  &eema90Diy,  as  'well  as  of  all  affiliated 
societies,  and,  to  a  gjeat  extent,  of  trade 
anions.  Every  wildest  and  wiokedeat  thing 
ever  said  by  any  freemason,  however  little 
might  be  his  authority  ;  every  evil  pnrpose 
ever  compassed  by  any  lodge,  whatever  might 
be  its  want  of  connexion  with  the  general 
body,  or  whatever  reprobation  it  might  incur 
from  the  general  body  for  potting  it  forward, 
is  brought  together,  in  order  to  represent  the 
wbole  mass  of  secret  societies  as  one  con- 
(piracy  i^ainst  all  faith,  all  government,  all 
mler. 

I  can  speak  on  this  eabject  with  perfect 
impartiality.  I  am  no  freemason,  and  never 
felt  for  one  moment  tempted  to  become  one. 
Bat  I  know,  and  have  known,  many  frcO' 
masoDS,  some  intimately,  including  near 
relatives.  And  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that 
in  this  conntiy,  at  all  events,  freemasons  are 
eimply^  men  Iko  others.  I  have  known 
sensible  men  who  continued  in  connexion 
with  masonry  till  the  last.  I  have  known 
other  men.  equally  sensible  who  have  with. 
drawn  &om  connexion  with  it,  not  because 
they  deemed  it  evil,  but  simply  auperSuous. 
I  hare  not  observed  that  the  really  ablest  and 
noblest  men  were  those  who  were  most  active  in 
the  performance  of  masonic  functions.  I  see 
men  prominent  in  masonry,  whom  I  should 
consider,  not  indeed  foohsh,  but  frothy  and 
superficial.  But  to  suppose  that  all  these  men, 
the  sensible  and  the  fussy,  bear  about  with 
them  the  burthen  of  a  tremendous  con- 
spiracy, or  even  that  they  are  the  unconscious 
tools  of  others  whose  "  ideal ' '  is,  we  are 
told,  an  "atheistic  social  democracy,"  is 
simply  absurd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  English 
masonry  is  notoriously  aristocratic.  It  is 
only  in  Scotland  that  it  dtps  into  the  work- 
ing class. 

The  case  is  still  stronger,  if  other  societies 
bound  together  by  secret  tokens  and  the 
like,  such  as  the  great  affiliated  Friendly 
Societies,  are  taken  into  account.  It  is  an- 
qoestionable  that  these  bodies  are,  with  the 
exception  chiefly  of  a  few  county  and  other 
patronised  societies,  in  the  van  of  progress 
as  respects  the  Friendly -Society  world — a 
somewhat  large  one,  since  it  is  reckoned  at 
four  millions  in  England  aod  Wales  alone. 
And,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Nationalist 
Foresters  in  Ireland,  the  loyalty  of  these 
bodies  is  beyond  dispute.  To  pretend  that 
bodies  which  represent  essentially  ho  large  a 
portion  of  the  forethought  of  the  working 
class  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
instrainents  of  revolution  in  Church  and 
State  wonld  be  a  shamefol  calumny,  were  it 
not  absolutely  ludicrous  for  those  who  know 
ever  so  little  of  the  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
wish  to  deny  that  every  abominable  doctrine 
which  this  book  attributes  to  the  order  at 
large  may  have  been  and  may  be  possessed 
by  lodges  of  freemasons,  and  probably  is  so 
by  many  of  the  lodges  of  the  Continent. 
It  is  just  one  of  the  mischiefs  of  secrecy, 
that  it  may  hide  evil  Bg  well  as  good.  Kor 
is  it  worth  while  to  examine  the  qnestion, 
whether,  as  the  author  asserts,  freemasonry 
is  opposed  to  the  Romish  Church  ;  it  must 


be  so  by  its  very  nature.  Borne  can  tolerate 
no  secrets  but  her  own  ;  claiming  dominion 
over  all  consciences,  sbe  cannot  allow  any 
portion  of  men's  lives  to  be  fenced  off  from 
her  by  oaths  which  she  does  not  dictate  and 
authorities  which  she  does  not  name ;  and 
freemasonry,  or,  to  speak  more  largely, 
societies  which  have  a  secret,  are  a  natural 
refuge  from  that  dominion.  Wherever, 
therefore,  Home  is  powerful,  secret  societies 
must  become  militant.  The  book  before  ns 
makes  much  of  the  fact  that  "  lodges  for 
women  have  existed  for  yetffs."  But  it  is 
still  more  notorioos  that  the  exclusion  of 
women  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
masonry,  and  that  the  formation  of  women's 
lodges,  or  of  mixed  ones,  has  been  only  the 
exception.  And  it  is  precisely  through  this 
exclusion  that  in  Eoman  Catholic  coantries 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  best  withstood. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  lodges  for  women, 
of  which  the  book  speaks,  may  exigt,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  they  can  only  represent 
in  a  Roman  Cathohc  conntry  the  revolt  of 
a  portion  of  the  female  sex,  as  the  lodges  of 
men  represent  the  protest  of  the  male  sex, 
against  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  confessor 
and  director. 

It  must  now  be  observed  that,  except  for 
the  raw-head-aud-bloody-bones  turn  given 
to  everything,  there  is  nothing  really  new  in 
the  book  about  the  rites  of  masonry.  Mr. 
Heckethoro's  work  on  Secrnt  Societies,  re- 
viewed not  long  &go  in  these  paees,  tells 
often  precisely  Hie  same  things.  And  then 
the  question  arises,  if  the  secrets  of  ma- 
sonty  are  so  well  known  to  outsiders,  what 
danger  is  there  in  them,  even  for  the  Pope 
himself?  If  the  ritual  of  the  initiation  of 
the  "Knight  Kadosch" — Mr.  Heckethorn 
calls  it  the  "  Knight  of  Kadosh  " — throws, 
as  our  author  declares  it  does,  a  "  clear  light 
....  upon  the  proceedings  of  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,"  forewarned  should  have  been 
forearmed.  There  is  surely  nothing  to  hin- 
der pious  sons  of  the  Church,  provided  with 
the  necessary  absolntionB,  from  ascending 
step  by  step  to  the  highest  grades  of  an 
organisation  with  which  they  are  so  familiar, 
and  turning  it  altogether  admajorem  gloriam 
Dei  et  Eecletiae. 

The  book  before  us  will  no  doubt  have  its 
public  among  us  in  Roman  Catholic  circles, 
perhaps  in  Ritualist  ones.  Its  fee-fo-fum 
stories  may  perhaps  frighten  a  few  silly 
women  as  to  the  possible  wickednesses  that 
may  be  devised  or  committed  by  their  free- 
mason husbands  or  sons.  It  can  have  no 
effect  beyond,  so  long  as  England  remains 
true  to  herself.  With  free  thought  and  free 
faith,  the  costumes,  trinkets,  language,  rites, 
and  secrets  of  masonry  can  be  but  one  of 
those  toys  that  amuse  the  childishness  of 
grown  men,  J.  M.  Ludlow. 


T!ie   H'uitory  of  tlie   Italian  Mevolulion :    1. 
The    Bevoluticm.  of  the  Barricades,   1796- 
1849.     By  the  Cbevaller  O'Clery,  M.P., 
K.S.G.  (London:  Washbourne,  1875.) 
Tug  title  of  this  book  is  rather  a  misnomer, 
though  the  five  days  of  street- fighting  at 
Milan  were  one  of  the  most  creditable  epi- 
sodes of  the  revolution,  yet   even  for  the 
sake  of  an  autithesis  with  the  Revolution  of 
the  Bureaux,  which  is  to  form  the  subject  of 


a  future  volume,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
imply  that  streot.figbting  was  the  speciality 
of  either  the  Carbonari  or  of  "  Toang  Italy." 
The  book  itself  belongs  to  the  most  unfortu- 
nate class  of  histories  with,  a  purpose— it  is 
written  to  show,  not  what  was  done,  or  even 
what  ought  to  bo  done,  but  what  ought  to 
have  been  done.  If  the  Liberals  would  only 
have  been  patient  after  1815  (for  twenty 
years  or  bo  ?),  if  in  1848  Piedmont  would 
have  trusted  tbe  other  States,  and  the  Lom- 
bards and  Venetians  would  have  trusted 
Charles  Albert,  and  the  Neapolitans  trastod 
Ferdinand,  and  the  Romans  Pio  Kono,  all 
would  have  been  well ;  although  it  was  un- 
doubtedly matter  of  regret  that  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  could  not  act  on  the  advice 
of  Do  Maistreand  assign  the  whole  of  North 
Italy  to  his  master,  and  matter  of  blame 
tliat  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  con- 
cluded treaties  which  made  them  prac- 
tically Austrian  vassala.  We  may  grant  all 
this  ;  we  may  grant  that  the  Carbonari  and 
"  Young  Italy  "  did  much  that  was  foolish, 
not  a  little  that  was  reprehensible  and  mis- 
chjevons,  and  httlo  either  useful  or  admimbie. 
We  may  grant  that  the  people  generally  con- 
tinned  for  a  long  time  to  dislike  and  resent  tbe 
accidental  dictatorship  of  groups  of  doctrin- 
aires, whose  practical  knowledge  of  politics 
was  nil,  while  their  theoretical  knowledge  left 
much  to  be  desired.  We  may  grant  almost 
anything  that  Mr.  O'Clery  asserts,  and 
simply  ask  what  then  ?  His  stoiy  is  a  dis- 
agreeable one,  and  it  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  telling  it  that  in  the  main  it  is 
true.  No  doubt  the  Popes  preserved  Rome ; 
it  is  donbtfnl  how  far  this  is  a  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  anybody  bat  the  Bomaos,  for 
the  buildings  would,  on  the  whole,  have 
lasted  hotter  if  tbe  population  had  finished 
disappearing.  No  doubt,  too,  most  of  the  Popes 
from  tbe  sixteenth  centuiy  onward  may  be 
compared  not  un&vourably  with  secular 
sovereigns  as  to  their  care  for  promoting  tbe 
comfort  of  their  subjects,  and  very  favour. 
ably  as  to  their  reluctance  to  burden  them. 
No  doubt  Napoleon  was  quite  right  in  re- 
porting to  tbe  Directory  from  Italy  that 
they  had  sent  him  to  the  least  revolutionary 
country  in  Europe.  Tbe  institutions  of  no 
Italian  State  were  bad  enough  to  make  the 
people  miserable  in  the  way  in  which 
French  institntions  made  large  masses  of 
the  peasantry  miserable  i  and  the  degenerate 
heirs  of  the  energy  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  splendours  of  the  Renaissance  bad  been 
schooled  through  two  centuries  till  they 
had  learned  the  art  of  stagnating  pretty 
comfortably  and  not  very  viciously.  Pius 
VI.  himself  was  an  admirable  acdile  until  he 
was  turned  without  his  own  choice  into  a 
kind  of  confessor.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  party  whom  Napoleon  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  supremacy,  inoculated  with  a 
taste  for  taking  an  active  share  in  modem 
civilisation,  were  still  a  weak  minority  when 
he  fell ;  though  while  he  sustained  them  in 
power  the  country  had  thriven,  and  there 
had  been  no  approach  to  such  a  national 
revolt  of  feeling  as  that  which  preceded  tbe 
anned  rising  of  1813  in  Germany.  Since 
then,  in  ono  way  or  another,  they  have  grown 
continually  in  numbers  and  influence,  and 
though  it  is  probable  that  they  are  a  mino- 
rity still,  they  are  in  possession  of  affairs. 
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&nd  are  abl«  to  keep  possesuon  without 
pmushing  their  opponents  to  anythmg  like 
the  same  extent  to  which  their  opponents 
were  obliged  to  pnnish  them  in  order  to  keep 
them  down.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  way  in 
wliich  they  acquired  power  cannot  be  defended, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  have  exerciaed 
it  can  hardly  be  praised,  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  conscriptioQ  in  time  of  peace,  which 
is  not  only  a  heavy  bnrden,  bnt  admirably 
adapted  to  destroy  village  morality  wherever 
it  exists,  they  have  loaded  the  conntry  with 
taxation  and  debt.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  snppoee  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  or  according  to  the  inclination 
of  the  majority  of  Italians  to  take  an 
aeMve  part  in  what  is  called  modem  civili- 
sation. There  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  to  the 
contrary,  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
those  wbo  find  that  the  recent  changes  have 
made  life  harder  than  it  used  to  be  will  ever 
be  sensibly  the  better  for  them,  or  that  their 
descendants  will  be  better  either.  Of  course 
in  a  society  in  active  movement  cheap  snper- 
flaities  reach  the  poorest  in  time,  bnt  this  is 
no  compensation  if  cnstomary  comforts  are 
never  to  be  abundant  and  sure  ^ain.  A 
series  of  partial  pUbUcites,  each  preceded  by 
the  return  of  a  Uirge  body  of  soi-dUani  exiles, 
is  a  much  weaker  proof  of  popular  ac- 
quiescence or  enthusiasm  than  repeated  plS- 
Ascites  taken  through  the  whole  country, 
which  did  not  prevent  the  Second  Empire 
from  falling  amid  general  apathy  and  a  great 
deal  of  noisy  satisfaction.  The  Italian  Par- 
liament is  elected  by  something  like  300,000 
actual  voters,  and  nnds  it  difficult  to  keep  a 
quorum  for  business.  Italian  unity  may  be 
compared  with  an  edifice  whose  stability  is 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  solidity — 
in  feet,  with  a  very  well  built  house  of 
cards,  which  may  not  improbably  stand  if 
left  alone,  but  which  could  be  upset  without 
pnfihing  very  hard,  and  would  fell  without 
hurting  anybody  much. 

Bnt  when  we  have  granted  all  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  we  should  be  annoyed 
by  being  reminded  of  it.  Though  the  jubi- 
lations of  the  press  over  the  success  of 
Cftvonr  and  others  in  reaping  what  Mazsini 
sowed  are  tedious  and  demoralising  to  boot, 
crying  over  spilt-milk  is  demoralising,  too  ; 
and  more  is  not  much  danger  that  any  other 
community  will  follow  the  exafcple  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  where  the  majority  have  been 
made  the  dnpes  or  the  victims  of  a  minority 
selGshly  unwilling  to  stick  in  tbe  mud. 
If  Mr.  O'Clery's  narrative  is  superfluous 
fi>r  purposes  of  warning,  it  is  hardly  valuable 
as  matter  of  gnidance :  such  a  narrative 
must  be  taken  as  intended  to  prove,  if  any- 
tiiing,  that  the  old  reijime  ahonld  be  restored, 
or  at  least  that  it  was  right  to  maintain  it 
as  long  as  possible.  Now  no  Government, 
whatever  its  title,  or  whatever  its  past  ser- 
vices, can  claim  the  support  of  disinterested 
observers  in  maintaining  or  reclaiming  a 
power  which  can  only  he  exercised  at  the 
cost  of  increasing  repression. 

Supposing  the  book  had  to  be  written, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  written  fairly  well : 
there  is  no  more  than  a  reasonable  allowance 
of  that  frigid  kind  of  rhetoric  wo  always 
expect  from  the  advocates  of  lost  causes,  and 
most  of  what  there  is  the  author  expends  on 
praising  his  friends,  which  is  pleasanter  than 


blaming  his  enemies.  He  understands  that 
the  beat  way  of  darning  the  lattor  is,  not 
by  declamation,  bnt  by  judiciously  selecting 
the  worst  things  that  his  opponents  have  said 
of  them,  and  by  relating  at  full  length  in  tbe 
coolest  possible  way  episodes  like  that  of  Mr. 
Gallenga,  who  persuaded  himself  andMazzini 
that  he  had  a  divine  call  to  play  Bratns  to 
Charles  Albert's  Caesar,  s^  afterwards 
settled  down  as  a  Titnes  correspondent. 
Still  more  telling  is  the  following  quotation 
from  Voltaire; — "II  fact  mentir  comme un 
diable,  non  pas  timidement,  non  pour  nn 
temps,  mais  hardiment  et  toujoors."  Mr. 
O'Clery  is  aware  that  comment  would  spoil 
the  devilish  perfection  of  this ;  and  although 
he  does  not  sappress  the  evidence  that  Maz. 
zini  practised  what  in  another  man  would 
be  called  Jesuitical  vices,  he  does  full  justice 
to  his  Jesuitical  virtues,  which  perhaps  is 
less  meritorious  because  he  wants  Mazzini 
as  a  foil  to  make  Cavour  look  blacker.  It  is 
probable  that  Cavour  upset  Governments  by 
the  aid  of  their  employSt ;  certain  that  he 
avowed  or  disavowed  his  intentions  and  his 
agents  as  suited  him  ;  certain,  too,  that  Maz- 
zini turned  the  heads  of  thousands  of  young 
men,  and  put  them  upon  conrses  which  made 
their  families  miserable  :  but  the  compara- 
tive turpitude  of  their  respective  conduct 
cannot  be  estimated  by  us.  It  is  safer  to 
abido  by  the  profound  observation  with 
which  Grand  ville  concludes  one  of  the 
chapters  in  his  Revolrttion  dan*  le  Jardia  des 
Plantes :  —  "  C'etait  I'elephant  qui  ouvra, 
c'^tait  le  renard  qui  entra." 

G.  A.  SiHCOx. 


The  Origin  and  SistoTy  of  Irish  Names  of 
Places.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  T.C.D., 
M.R.I.A.  Second  Series.  (Dublin :  Mc 
Glashan  &  Gill;  London:  Whittaker  & 
Co.,  *c.,  1875.) 
Sequels  and  continuations  of  books  for  the 
most  part  fall  short  of  the  works  they 
follow ;  and  whether  it  is  that  the  charm  of 
novelty  in  the  subject  is  wanting,  or  that 
the  best  part  of  his  materials  was  used  in  bis 
first  volume,  this  second  part  of  Dr.  Joyce's 
enquiry  into  Irish  local  names  seems  to  ns 
not  quite  equal  to  the  first  in  variety  BJtd 
interest.  However  this  may  be,  the  later 
work  exhibits  the  same  general  characteris- 
tics as  its  predecessor:  methodical  arrange- 
ment, and  a  cautious  and  strict  method  of 
enquiry,  which  goes  to  the  proper  sources— 
that  is,  to  their  etymology,  and  to  the  native 
annals,  and  traditions  oral  and  written — for 
information  on  Irish  names,  and  which  ac- 
knowledges a  difficulty  where  it  cannot  clear 
it  up.  In  addition  to  this  must  be  mentioned 
an  easy,  animated,  and  pleasant  style,  often 
illustrating  the  subject  in  avcry  happy  way, 
and  never  allowing  it  to  become  dry.  Some 
will,  iudeed,  be  disposed  to  consider  the  style 
of  the  work  as  only  too  popularised,  too 
obviously  designed  for  readers  who  must 
above  all  be  interested  and  amused ;  and 
will  regret  that  the  author,  who  has  shown 
himself  so  thoroughly  competent  to  deal 
with  a  large,  suggestive,  and  curious  subject, 
should  not  after  all  have  gone  deeper  into  it, 
instead  of  doing  himself  the  injustice  of 
writing  down  to  the  level  of  an  audience 
presumably  ignorant  of  Celtic  antiquities. 


Thus  we  have  (at  page  100)  a  reference, 
which  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  Irish  anti- 
quarian works  much  inferior  to  Dr.  Joyce's, 
to  "  the  Enighte  of  tbe  Bed  Branch,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  and  had  their  chief  residence  at  tbe 
palace  of  hlmania;  "  "their  chief,  the  cele. 
brated  Cuchullin,  received  knigbthoad  at 
seven  yearn  old."  Now,  though  there  was 
an  old  tradition  on  the  matter,  recorded  by 
the  annalist  Tigemacb,  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble  to  show  that  the  "  Knighte  of  the  Bed 
Branch "  flourished  at  the  date  named,  or 
indeed  at  any  other ;  or  that  Emain-Macha, 
"  Emania,"  the  rath  near  Armagh,  nov 
called  the  Havan  Fort,  where  dwelt  the 
kings  of  the  Ulaidh,  was  what  can  be  ap- 
propriately described  as  a  palace.  Then 
Cn-Chnlamd,  whether  a  solar  hero  or  not, 
most  certainly  was  never  o£  mortal  seed;  j 
and  a  serious  reference  to  his  boyhood,  and  I 
to  his  reception  into  the  order  of  knight, 
hood  as  an  historical  event,  is  very  like 
fixing  the  exact  dato  when  Achilles,  so  | 
equally  historical  knight,  was  going  to 
school  to  the  centenr  Cheiron,  orHerakles 
taking  private  lessons  from  Linos. 

If  the  reader  who  is  really  curious  abont 
the  traces  of  the  past  of  IrelaJid  surviving  in 
place  and  personal  names  there  would  be 
glad  to  find  a  more  thorough  examination 
of  the  subject,  he  may  also  wish  that  older 
names  had  been  given  in  tlieir  proper  Celtic 
forms  (with  the  pronunciation  or  the  Angli- 
cised form,  if  necessary,  added),  instead  ot 
such  barl»rou8  phonetic  equivalents  u 
"  Meave  "  and  "  Bovo  "  for  Medb  andBoib, 
"Felimy"  for  Fedlimid,  "Hngony  the 
Great  for  Ugaine  Mdr,  "  Dariheen  Diar- 
mada,"  "TonnCleena."  The  last  two,  whioii 
signify  respectively  "  Diarmaid's  little  oak  "  , 
and  "  Cliodna's  Wave  "  (a  name  given  to  s  j 
pecniiarhollow,  melancholy  roar  of  thesea, or 
rather  to  the  surge  which  makes  it,  in  the 
cavern s of  Glandore,  cocntyofCork),aregood 
illustrations  of  the  inaccuracy  and  inconsif- 
t«ncy  resulting  from  such  orthographies;  for  I 
they  are  neither  Irish  nor  English,  eshibidnfr  I 
neither  the  proper  Gaidelic  spelling,  nor  its 
phonetic  representative  in  English  letten. 
"  Darihaen  "  and  "  cloena  "  fairly  repreaait 
the  respective  *ound«  of  a  lengthened  form  of 
dair-in  (diminutive  of  dmr,  an  oak),  and 
CHodiia,  the  name  of  a  fexcoos  woman  of  tbe 
8idhe.  LHarjiuida  (gen.  of  Diarmaid)  and  i 
fonn,  a  wave,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  Irish  | 
words  properly  spelled,  and  this  orthography  | 
does  not  convey  to  an  English  reader  the 
sounds,  which  would  be  represented  in  Eng- 
lish letters  by  "  deermada  "  and  "  thunn. 
Moreover,  in  many  cases  the  spellings  em- 
ployed by  the  author  to  indicate  the  Irish 
pronunciation  need  revision.  Thns  "f** 
is  certainly  one  way  of  writing  tbe  sound  ffl 
raidh,  level  ("  rd  "),  but  it  is  only  in  Ireland 
that  a  reader  would  understand  the  sonnd 
of  ea,  in  hear  to  bo  meant,  and  not  that  of  tM 
same  letters  in  ineal.  Buidlie  (yellow),  and 
buidkeog  (the  yellow  disease,  jaundice),  tbe 
latter  appearing  in  the  name  of  a  well,  Tob^ 
huidheoga,  near  Kells,  whose  watei-s  are  b^ 
lieved  to  cure  jaundice,  would  be  prononnccd 
wherever  Irish  is  correctly  epoken  "  bire^ 
"  bweeoge,"  not  "  boy,"  "  boyoge  "  (p-  "'J ' 
and  "  lyownt^ht,"  not  "lewiuight,''.*°°  . 
represent    tbe    ordinary    pronunciation   o 
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leoAfMcU  (new  milk},  which  gives  name  to 
Inis-leaiimaclita,  It'ew-milk  lale,  near  Clon- 
nael,  and  also  one  of  its  ancient  designations 
to  Lock  n-Echach,  Longh  Naigh. 

Thifl  Tolnme  contaioB  some  good  instances 
of  archaisma  enrriviiig  in  IriBh  place  nomen- 
clatare,  snch,  for  example,  as  go,  an  old 
and  rare  word  for  the  sea,  which  oocnrs  in 
Ton-re-go  (Baok.to-the-sea),  the  name  of  a 
jdace  on  Balljaadare  Bay,  Sligo ;  if  indeed 
this  compound  is  really  distinct  from  Ton- 
r»-gaolh.  ("  gee  ,"  y  hard),  "Back-to-the- 
wind,"  a  name  frequently  occurring  on 
Celtic  grocmd,  and  often  nndei^oing  stnmge 
matations — like  "  Tanderagee,"  near  Ar. 
ma^b,  and  perhape  "  Tbnndei^y "  in  the 
island  of  Bute.  Other  names  bear  eqnally 
interesting  testimony  to  usages  long  dis- 
continned  or  forgotten.  Snch,  to  borrow  an 
example  from  the  First  Series,  is  Sgairbk- 
iotaia  ("  shaUow  ford  of  the  light  ")>  ^carriff. 
hcdhss,  a  well-known  ford  on  the  Swilly, 
I>on^al,  where  in  the  days  of  O'Donnell's 
jjiJe  in  Tir-Chonaill  a  light  mast  have  been 
exhibited  for  the  guidance  of  passengers 
crossing;  and Macka-an-tsatiiraig  f"in6cha- 
an-toorig "},  the  summer  milkiug-place, 
probably  so  called,  as  Dr.  Joyce  suggcate 
(p.  438),  in  allusion  to  the  former  castomof 
tbe  people  of  removing  in  the  summer  half- 
year  with  their  cattle  to  certain  hill  pasture 
and  milking-grounds  (buailte),  there  taking 
np  tiwir  quarters  in  a  sort  of  huts,  and  turn- 
out  the  kine  to  graze  till  the  pasture  was 
exbansted,  when  a  move  was  made  to  a  fresh 
spot. 

Near  Oldcastle  in  Meath,  on  the  hanks  of 
a  stream,  is  a  village  of  which  the  present 
writer,  &ring  thmngh  it  an  aatumn  or  two 
a«o,  enquired  the  name.  A  little  boy— a 
euiiii',  as  he  wonid  be  called  there — answered 
"  Ballynagany,"  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
oormption  of  the  old  name  of  the  place, 
found  in  the  Four  Masters,  Sel^atlia-na- 
gCeannuidJie  (the  ford-month  of  the  traders 
or  buyers),  which  it  ia  said  to  derive  from  a 
&ir  or  market  formerly  held  there,  whither 
jam-buyers  were  wont  to  resort.  This  old 
name,  however,  will  be  searched  for  in  vain 
on  the  present  maps,  having  given  place  to 
"  Mill- Brook,"  a  fancy  desigiiation  devised 
tor  the  spot,  ao  the  people  say,  by  a  local 
celebrity,  "  Martin  the  Poet." 

But  Mill-Brook  is  a  name  of  somewhat 
exceptional  character,  inasmuch  as  it  simply 
succeeds  an  older  one,  with  which  it  has  no 
etyuiological  or  other  connexion,  real  or 
&acied.  It  is  much  more  common  to  find 
names  of  places — like  thoso  of  fiuoUies — in 
Ireland  undergoing  extraordinary  trans- 
formationB  through  some  mistaken  notion 
of  etymology,  or  some  hazily  made  out  ana- 
logy, on  the  part  of  those  who  first  sought 
to  give  them  au  English  form.  Take,  for 
example,  the  "  Morning  Star,"  the  strange 
name  of  a  stream  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
the  older  name  of  which,  Saiitair  ("  sawir"), 
apphed  to  several  Irish  rivers,  is  perhaps 
^un  to  Sabrina  (Severn),  and  to  the  Belgic 
SamAra  (the  Sommo),  in  which  latter  the 
radical  m  is  not,  as  Zeiiss  would  say,  "  in- 
fected." In  connexion  with  the  name 
"Homing  Star"  Dr.  Joyce  writes: — 

"  I  believe  I  may  safely  as»ert  that  thete  is  uot 
a  place-name  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  could 
not  be  matched  in  belaud.    For  our  names  are 


Bcatteied  broadeaat  in  aneh  infimte  profusion  and 

variety,  that  they  seem  to  have  almost  exhausted 
human  inventioii.  It  would  be  easy  to  hrinf^ 
togetiter  a  collection  of  odd  and  eccentric  local 
desifiMtioiis,  unusual  in  formation  or  stiaiige  in 
origin,  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  then  to 
produce  from  the  abundance  of  out  local  nomeu- 

clature  names  correspouding  to  them  all 

Will  any  great  topographer  or  learned  etymologist 
find  me  auch  a  river^name  as  '  The  Morning  Star ' 
auywhers  outside  Ireland  P  .  .  .  The  eld  uame  of 
this  river  was  SamAair  or  Samer  ....  in  former 
times  used  also  as  a  woman's  name ;  hut' what  the 
radical  meaning  of  the  word  may  he  I  cannot 
venture  to  conjecture.  As  a  river  name,  Fictet 
connects  it  with  the  old  names  of  several  rivers 
on  the  coutmeut  of  Europe,  and  with  the  Peraian 
ihamar,  a  river."  ,  .  .  ,  "It  must  be  confessed 
that  our  '  Morning  Star '  came  hy  its  fine  name 
through  a  mistake,  or  in  plain  words  hy  a  false 
tiansjatjou ;  but  it  is  a  nuatake  turned  to  such 
happy  account  that  one  would  never  wish  to 
correct  it  -,  for  io  the  colloquial  Irish  of  the  people 
the  old  name  Samiair  was  corrupted  to  CamAair ; 
and  ss  this  word  signi&ea  the  first  appearance  of 
dajUfcht  or  the  bre&  of  day,  so  they  translated  it 
into  '  Morning  Star.' " 

SflMffiir,  Sabrina  (now  iu  Welsh  Safren), 
Samara,  probably  contain  the  Celtic  root  re- 
presented by  the  living  Irish  word  earn 
("  sauv  "),  easy,  gentle,  calm  (as  a  substan- 
tive, "  rest,  ease  ")  ;  and  by  the  Welsh  haf- 
arch,  "  lifrtlesa  ;  "  liaf-ru,  "  to  render  slug- 
gish ;  "  kaf-nol,  "slatternly"  (i.e.,  laay). 
The  same  element  occurs  in  SaE-eonna,  the 
old  name  of  that  river  of  which  Caesar 
wrote,  "  (Fluit)  incredibUi  lenilate,  ita  nt 
oculis  iu  ntram  partem  fluat  iudicari  non 
poBsit."  It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view 
that  the  other  name,  Arar,  of  this  same 
stream,  now  the  Sadne,  probably  means, 
like  Savconna,  as  Zeuss  conjectured,  tho 
still,  gently-flowing  river,  being  allied  to  the 
Welsh  araf,  "mitis,  placidus"  (Qramm. 
Celtica.  i,  14).  We  cannot  altogether  ^^ee 
with  Dr.  Joyce  as  to  the  gain  to  Irish 
nomenclature  by  such  absurdities  as  "  Morn- 
ing Star  "  appLed  to  a  stream.  That  name 
may  be  very  pretty,  but  its  occurrence  iu  the 
midst  of  matter-of-fact  and  thoroughly  de- 
scriptive Irish  place-names  cannot  fail  to 
remind  some  of  other  grotesque  metamor- 
phoses, sometimes  degradations,  of  Celtic 
names  of  persons  and  places — Mae  Oons- 
tiam^a  into  "  Forde,"  Mae  Bubarlaigh  into 
"  Roberts,"  Diarmoid  iato  Jeremiah  and 
Darby,  Aengus  into  Aeneaa,  So-niiuiirle 
Buuihe  (the  yellow  cub,  young  hound ;  like 
Cit  buidke)  into  "  Surly  Boy,"  and  O'Mulally 
of  Tulach-na-ddla  into  Tollendal  Lally. 

There  is  a  remarkable  class  of  Irish  names 
of  places,  BO  copions  and  varied  that,  were 
other  sources  of  informatiou  on  the  subject 
wanting,  it  would  be  possible  to  reconstruct 
from  them  the  general  features  of  the  old  na- 
tive paganism.  These  are  the  names  originat- 
ing in  mythological  legend,  and  ancient  and 
later  superstition.  Dr.  Joyce  has  done  no 
more  than  touch  this  subject,  though  his 
previous  volume  included  an  interesting 
chapter  on  names  derived  from  "  Fairies, 
Demons,  Ooblins,  and  Ghosts,"  and  the  pre- 
sent one  contains  one  or  two  oinraples  of 
the  same  class,  together  with  a  few  Christian 
legends,  like  that  of  B6Uuir-na-mlai  (road  of 
the  dishes)  where,  at  the  prayer  of  St.  Col- 
man  mac  DuAch,  the  whole  dinner-service  of 
his  brother,  Ouaire  the  Liberal,  king  of  the 
Connacbta,  took  its    way  from   the  king's 


table  to  the  rocks  of  Boirinn,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  longing  fijr  flesh-meat  at  £ast9r 
of  a  young  man  who  had  accompanied  the 
saint  into  the  vrildemess,  and  who  was  wo^ . 
out  with  the  long  &sts  of  bent.  The  legends 
given  here  are  well  told;  but  the  authw 
does  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  present  them  in  their  older  forms, 
or  indeed  to  be  aware  that  variants  of  Bome 
of  them  exist  in  other  Irish  localities  thoB 
those  named.  The  tale,  for  example,  of  the 
poisoned  hound,  the  cu  nimhe  ("niwa" 
served  up  to  St.  Patrick — the  Kilkenny 
popular  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Dvmdin  (churls),  applied  to  the  people  of 
Iverk — is  now  common  in  Donegal,  and  its 
origin  is  perhaps  indicated  by  a  passage  in 
the  commentaries  on  the  Senchus  M6t,  where 
we  bear  nothing  of  a  cunimhe,  a  poisoned 
hound,  bnt  cuaehde  neim,  or  coach  nimhe, 
a  cup  of  poison. 

One  misses,  too,  some  important  names  of 
mythological  origin.  Such  is  BuiuTt,  BtS- 
find,  White-Cow  river  (the  Boyne),  which 
is  as  old  as  tho  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote 
it  (iovovivia,  and  of  the  same  &iuily  with 
Looh-ho-jinw.,  Init-na-ho-fiana  (respect! velv 
lake  and  ishmd  of  the  white  cow),  of  whicB 
there  are  sevei-al  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  "The  Dane's  Cast"  is  given  ae 
the  name  of  a  remarkable  ancient  boundary 
in  the  valley  of  the  Newry  river,  bnt  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  true  Iriah  designa- 
tion, Oleann-na^Muiiee-BjiibhA  (glen  of  the 
Black  Pig),  anymore  than  to  Lag-iKuMuiee- 
Duilke,  the  name  of  two  hollows  in  Doaeral, 
called  after  the  same  animal,  though  Dr. 
Joyce  alludes  to  the  legends  about  him. 
The  valley  of  the  Boyne,  from  Drogheda  to 
Finea,  is  also  known  among  the  people  as 
QleatiJi-na-Muice-Duibhs.  Then  "  Corko- 
gniny "  (Gorea-Daihns)  was  mentioned  in 
the  First  Series,  but  one  cannot  help  wishing 
that  the  author  had  found  it  coueiatent  wita 
the  plan  of  his  work  to  tell  ua  something  about 
such  remarkable  names,  originally  tribal  and 
afterwards  territorial,  as  Corca^tencd  (called 
"  Corckehenny,"  which  preserves  the  sound, 
in  an  Inquisition  temp.  Car.  I.)  and  Cora*' 
Oidee,  which  mean  respectively  the  "  Fire- 
Race,"  "  Fire-people,"  and  "  Night-People," 
as  the  name  given  above,  Corco-Du  i6ne,  means 
"  Darkness  People,"  notwithstanding  their 
legendary  descent  from  Dnibne,  son  of 
Cairbre  Muse,  a  chief  whom  Irish  annalists 
place  in  the  second  century. 

The  same  element  of  myth  and  legend 
possibly  enters  into  some  names  which  Dr. 
Joyce  explains  otherwise.  There  may  be 
the  tradition  of  aged  inhabitants,  or  some 
other  good  evidence,  for  explaining  "  Bo^y- 
heary"  as  "Shepherd's  Bog,"  Bogach-aed- 
haire ;  but  the  name  might  also  be  Bogack- 
hUidhre,  "  the  Bog  of  the  Dun  (Cow),"  jnst 
like  "  Mouahoora "  (Mom-nO'hlJidhre)  in 
Down,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Joyce  himself 
(p.  280)  i  and  might  turn  out  on  examina- 
tion to  be  connected  with  the  talc,  in  Irish 
folk.lore  concerning  the  "  Borrowed  Davs," 
of  the  "hogging"  (sinking  in  the  bog)  of 
the  Cow  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  MaJrch. 
So  "  Glenahiry"  barony  may  be,  as  the 
author  considers,  the  glen  of  the  (river) 
Odkar  (genitive  fem.  uidhre')  ;  hut  the  name 
of  the  stream  itself  is  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  B-Jinu,  and  perhaps  means  "  river 
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of  the  Dan  Cow,"  as  B6-find,  the  Boyne, 
means  "river  of  tho  White  Cow."  Dr. 
Joyce  might  have  called  attention  to  the 
nnmerona  Englieh  place-names — perhaps  of 
Celtic  origin — closely  cor rea ponding  to  Irish 
doaignations  derived  from  the  Don  Cow  : — - 
Dwu-toa,  near  Gateshead ;  Duns-more,  where 
Gny  of  Warwick  slew  the  cow  ;  Duiu-ford, 
At  the  first  of  these  places  a  public-honse 
bears  the  sign  of  "The  Dnn  Cow ;  "  jnst  as 
in  Chatbarn,  in  Lancashire,  according  to 
Mr.  Harland,  "  the  sign  of  The  Dule  apo' 
Dun',  over  the  door  of  the  wayside  inn, 
attests  the  popnlar  belief  in  tho  local  tradi- 
tion,"— this  time,  however,  of  a  Dun  Horse. 
In  both  Boghsh  and  Irish  names  the  word 
cow  is  often  omitted  in  snch  compounds — 
«  Dan's-ton,"  "  Bog  of  the  Dun,"  &c.  We 
cannot  agree  in  the  anchor's  explanation  of 
Cenanndas  (Kells,  in  Mcath),  as  "head-resi- 
dence "  (of  certain  Irish  kings),  and  shonld 
draw  another  conclusion  from  the  paEsage 
of  the  Fonr  Masters  by  which  he  seeks  to 
support  this  interpretation.  The  Cean- 
namn  (ccnn.find)  "  the  white- faced  (Cow)," 
like  tho  Bo-find,  Bo-odhar,  and  tho  Glas, 
— names  all  referring  to  the  eamo  my- 
thological animal — -figures  prominently  in 
Irish  place  nomenclature  ;  and  to  the  present 
writer  it  has  long  seemed  probable  that  the 
first  pari^  of  tho  name  of  the  ancient  town, 
Htill  called  Ceaimamidus  (Kyann'indus)  by 
its  Irish-speaking  inhabitants,  is  this  samo 
word  eeartnaiitn.  The  old  native  legend 
was,  that  the  town  was  bnilt  by  Fiacha 
Finnailches,  who  became  ard-righ  (high- 
Idng)  of  Erin  at  the  Age  of  the  World 
3972,  and  the  annalists  who  record  this,  add 
the  significant  tradition  that  "  every  coi 
that  was  horn  in  his  reign  wax  white-faced,'' 
ro  ha  eeindfiond  (IV.  Magg.  A.M.  39/2, 
3991). 

Space  will  net  permit  na  to  examine 
several  other  names  where  the  interpretations 
of  Dr.  Joyce,  judicious  and  well-considered 
as  they  generally  are,  seem,  open  to  question 
— Skibbereen,  Shanat,  and  the  element 
Letter  among  the  nnmber.  A  good  example 
of  t'ne  author's  style  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage,  which  may  fittingly  close 
this  notice,  since  it  is  also  the  conclusion  of 
the  work  : — ■ 

"  '\7Tieii  Washing'tQn  Irving  wrote  his  '  Legend 
of  Sltepy  Hollow,'  lie  imagined,  no  doubt,  that 
ituch  a  name  wrb  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world  eicept  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hudson — -if 
indued  ha  did  not  invent  it  to  suit  hia  atory,  which 
I  strongly  suapecb  ho  did.  But  if  he  had  only 
come  over  to  Iruland,  and  travelled  through  certain 
parts  of  the  couiitv  Cork,  he  would  find  that  we 
Dad  been  beroreband  with  him ;  for  as  he  passed 
naar  the  littln  town  of  Inishnnnon,  he  could  see 
from  the  railway  carristra  window  close  to  the 
line,  a  gentleman's  residence  and  a  townland, 
called  Coolcullata,  which  correHponds  exactly  in 
meaning  with  his  sleepy  hollow.  The  first  sjl!' 
able  is  the  Irish  eaU,  a  recess  or  comer;  whils 
eodlata  (cullata)  is  a  ^nitive  form  of  codta  (culla), 
"sleep";  nnd  these  two  words  put  together,  aod 
spelled  in  Engliah  letters  ia  sceordanco  witb  the 
sound,  make  Ooolcullata,  tho  recess  of  sleep,  or 
■leepy  hollow.  Aroreover,  the  couoty  Cork  can 
boast  of  another  droway  snot ;  for  there  is  a  hill 
at  the  western  extremity  or  the  Naples  Mountains, 
near  the  village  of  Killawillin,  called  Knockacul- 
lata,  the  hill  of  sleep. 

"  But  why  it  is  that  Ooolcullata  was  so  called ; 
whether  it  was  from  the  solitude  of  tho  spot,  or 
from  its  drowsy  accompaniments — its  murmuring 


watera,  its  rustling  leaves,  and  its  humming  heea, 
as  Irving  describes  his  somniferous  valley ;  or  from 
the  sleepy  character  of  Uie  native8~~but  indeed  I 
do   not   Delieve  this,   for  the   Oorkonians  are  as 
wide-awake  a  people  as  can  he  found  in  any  part 
of  Ireland ;  whether  any  or  all  or  none  of  these 
name  to  the  place  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can 
give  no  satisfactory  account    Perhaps  Coolcullata 
was  another  Caatle  of  Indolence, 
'  A  ploaalng  land  of  ilrow^hcad. 
Of  droama  that  wave  befors  tlie  half-shot  eye,' 
"  Where 

'  Wna  nought  aronnd  but  imngeB  nf  rest ; 
SUep-Boadiiiig  grovoa,  nnd  quiet  lawns  between  ; 
And  fluwory  bods  thnt  slumbronB  influence  Iceat, 
From  popploa  breathed  ;  and  beJi  of  pleasant  green.' 
"But  however  we  maybe  at  fault  in  our  at- 
tempts to  account  for  tho  name,  there  it  stands  as 
a  fact ;    and    if  I  am   right   in    believing  that 
Washington  Irving  invented  the  American  name, 
I  can  claim  one  superiority  for  our  Ooolcullata 
over   his   t^leepy  Hollow,   that   his  name  'ia   a 
hction,  but  mine  is  reality.' " 

David  Fitzgehaid, 


which  will  ahow   that  the  central  idea  of 
some  of  Shakspere's  plays  was  some  homing     i 
question   of  his   day,  something  quite  di£     | 
ferent  from  the  idea   drawn  by  GervinoB    1 
from  his  consideration  of  the  plays  isolated 
from  their  contemporary  Bantmndinga  ;  for 
though  he  regards  the  plays  as  a  whole,  yet 
this  whole  is  a  solitary  sua  in  a  firmament 
of  its  own. 

If  Shakspere  carried  ont  his  own  idea  of 
the  drama,  his  plays  must  stand  in  very 
close  relation  to  the  great  political  and  social 
movements  of  bis  time.  This  relation  has 
never  been  pointed  out.  Perhaps  one  reason 
is  that  commentators  have  beon  unwilhng 
or  have  failed  to  see  that  deep  carrent  in 
Shakspere  which  was  in  opposition  to  tlie 
principles  by  which  England  was  governed 
under  the  two  Cecils  during  the  reigns  ot 
Elizabeth  and  James.  And  if  they  did  ens- 
pect  it,  the  opposition  literature  of  the  period 
has  become  too  rare  and  neglected  to  allow 
the  relationship  to  he  easily  traced.     Bacon 


Shakespeare  Commentaries.     By  Dr.  G.    G. 
Gerrinua,  Professor  at  Heidelberg.  Trans- 
lated under  the  Author's  superintendence 
by  F.    E.   Bnnnett.      New  Edition,  Ee- 
vised     by    the    Translator.        (London : 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Me.  Fcrnivall  did  well  in  persuading  the 
late   Miss  Bunnett  to   publish   a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  her  translation  of   Ger- 
vinus'    Commentaries   on  Shakspere.      The 
translation,  thongh  not   too  pellucid,  is,  I 
suspect,  even  to  a  German,  more  easy  read- 
ing than  the   cnmbroua  and  involved   origi- 
nal,  which,  though  inspired  with  some  of 
Shakspere's  power  of  estimating  and  com- 
bining characters,  has  borrowed  none  of  the 
poet's  terseness  or  clearness.    Mr.  Furnivall. 
m  a  useful  introduction,  gives   a  good  criti. 
oism  on  Gervinus'  book,  followed   by  a  snni. 
mary  of  the  main  results  of  the  New  Shak- 
spere Society's  first  year's  labours. 

Gervinus'  book  has  been  too  long  before 
tho  world  and  too  well  appreciated  to  need 
much  discussion.  Whatever  its  merits,  it 
cannot,  however,  be  accejited  as  the  last 
word  of  Shake  perian  critic  jam.  The  drama- 
tist, according  to  Shakspere,  has  three  ob- 
jects r  as  poet  bo  holds  tho  mirror  up  to 
nature  ;  as  philosopher  he  shows  virtue  her 
own  image,  scorn  her  own  feature  ;  as  poli- 
tician he  exhibits  the  form  and  pressure  of 
the  age  and  body  of  the  time.  Shakspere's 
epitaph  truly  claims  for  him  supremacy  in 
all  three  ;  he  was  in  art  a  Virgil,  in  philo- 
sophy a  Socrates,  in  experiencea  Nestor.  Ger- 
vinus comments  on  the  artist,  not  by  criticism 
on  his  special  beauties,  but  by  giving  him 
his  place  in  tho  hierarchy  of  literature.  His 
comments  on  tho  moral  philosopher  are  of 
a  higher  order.  His  classification  of  the 
plays,  his  discovery  of  the  laws  which 
give  them  their  unity  amid  all  their  diver- 
sity, and  his  justification  of  the  poet's  judg- 
ment in  his  obscurest  conibinatlona  are 
generally  admirable.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  third  point,  Gervinus  is  merely  a  blank. 
He  does  not  explain  Shakspere's  relation  to 
Lis  own  age,  or,  if  he  does  so,  his  cxplana. 
tion  is  always  inadequate,  and  sometimes 
wrong.  This  deficiency  may  very  likely  re- 
act on  his  estimate  of  Shakspere  as  a  philo- 
I  sophor ;  external  proof  may  be  forthcoming 


lis; 


"  It  is  strange  what  a  number  of  libellous  and  ' 
defamatory  books  and  writings,  and  in  whit  | 
varietv,  and  with  what  art  and  cunning  haniilsd, 
have  heen  allonad  to  pass  through  the  world  in 
all  languages  against  Her  Majesty  and  her  go- 
vemmcnt ;  somt-'times  pretending  uie  gravitj  and 
authority  of  Church  atones,  to  move  belief; 
sometimes  formed  into  remonstrances  aod  iiiet- 
tisementa  of  estate,  to  move  regard;  sometiniM 
presented  as  it  were  in  tragedies  of  the  perwcu- 
tions  of  Catholics,  to  move  pity  ;  sometimes  con- 
trived into  pleasant  pasquiU  and  satires,  \a  nioFe 

Tlie  dominant  policy  of  the  time  bis 
effaced,  not  only  the  results,  but  the  twj 
memory  of  this  opposition,  and  the  author 
of  the  sixty-sixth  sonnet,  and  of  such  a 
malcontent  manifesto  as  Hamlet,  has  hem 
counted  as  a  contented  admirer  of  the 
Cecilian  comnion wealth.  All  this  wants  a 
fresh  invest! gution.  So  also  Shakspere  s 
relation  to  the  social  movements  of  his  day 
has  been  very  loosely  treated.  Such  a  work 
as  Drake's,  however  valuable,  only  explains 
the  still  life  of  the  poet's  details.  It  does 
not  give  a  hint  of  the  social  developments 
thcti  occurring,  nor  can  it  trace  the  poet  a 
relation  to  movements  of  which  it  knows 
nothing.  Shakspere  himself  tells  us  that 
his  actors  would,  as  French  falconers,  fly  at 
anything  they  saw.  And  while  he  ruled  the 
stage,  tradition  says  :— 

'■  There  was  scarce  a  knave  or  fiw!  in  town^ 
Of  any  nolo,  but  had  his  portrait  shown. 

But,  contrary  to  Shakspere's  own  prog- 
nostication, the  "  ill  report  "  they  had  has 
not  proved  so  bad  to  them  as  a  "bad  epi- 
taph." For  no  one  has  succeeded  in  show- 
ing whom  the  poet  satirised.  Even  his  con- 
nexion  with  the  stage  is  only  now  being 
gradually  ascertained  by  the  patient  labours 
of  Mr.  Halliwell.  When  Gervinus  wrote  it 
was  still  possible  to  give  as  authentic  history 
the  nai-rative  at  p.  S9,  which  b^ins : — 

"  The  company  which  Shakspere  entered  when 
he  came  to  Loodon  was  at  that  time  and  aiwi- 
wards  tho  most  dislinguiahed.  They  were  toe 
servants  of  the  Lord  Ohamberlain,  the  Earl  »' 
Leicester,  who  about  the  year  1580  were  calM  "" 
Quei-ns  pbjera." 

And  so  on ;  almost  every  sentence  havmg 
an  error  which  I  think  Mr.  ColUer'a  liis^ry 
of  tho  stage  ought  to  have  prevented,  ii  ' 
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had  been  properly  Btudied.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tone  tliataiicti  an  accnmnlation  of  inaccnra- 
eies  should  have  had  freslt  life  giTen  it  in 
this  revised  version,  instead  of  having  been 
«ither  corrected  or  sappreaaed. 

It  may  torn  ont,  after  all  practicable 
researches  have  been  made,  that  Sbakspere's 
relation  to  the  movement  of  his  age  is  an 
element  hardly  to  be  noticed  in  the  criticism 
of  his  works.  In  so  improbable  an  event 
Oervinns*  commentaries  will  remain  nnas- 
eailable  on  the  one  ground  where,  from  no 
ianlt  of  the  writer  bnt  from  simple  lack  of 
materials,  thej  appear  to  me  to  be  weakest, 
most  oncertain,  and  moat  erroneons. 

B.  SlHFSON. 


The  Stiy  Bibfe,  SfC,  with  an  Explanatory  and 
Criticai  Omunenlary  by  SMiipi  and  other  Clergy 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  0.  Cook, 
3I.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  Vol.  v.  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Lamentations.  (Murray.)  Are  the  Asajrio- 
lo^sta  dupee  or  impostors  P  ^uch  is  the  dilemma 
in  whkh  the  reader  6nds  himaelf  placed  by  the 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  Dr.  Kay,  who, 
"  aft«r  a  minute  examination  of  some  of  the  worka 
of  tbe  best  Aasyriolof^ts,"  is  convinced  that  the 
Aeciphsnnent  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptiooa  is 
wholly  irhitra^  (see  note  on  Isai^  ti.  1). 
The  stBtemect  is  deliherately  made,  and  requires 
a  deliberate  juatification,  which  we  hope  will  be 
as  public  as  the  imputation  thus  cast  on  some  of 
«iir  ahlest  and  most  meritorious  philalosists. 
Fortunately,  Dr.  Kay  has  himself  supplied  the 
means  of  exposing  his  misrepreseDtatian.  Jn  a 
nots  on  the  name  Sennacheriti,  he  says  that  the 
polyphonj^  of  the  characteta  stamps  the  readioK  of 
the  Assyrian  name  Sin-akhi-irih  as  hypothetical. 
It  and  similar  names  have  been  "Riimd,  be- 
cause it  was  amaiud  that  they  ocouned  there, " 
And,  he  continues,  "  for  the  present  (and  probably 
for  some  time  to  come)  the  deciphennents  cannot 
1m  held  to  furnish  materials  of  authentic  history." 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  one  of  the  ABsyriologists, 
whose  works  nave  been  so  "  minutely  examined," 
is  Dr.  Schrader,  and  one  of  thia  eminent  scholar's 
£nt  coDtributioiiB  to  Assyrioloey  was  called 
An  Eiamtnation  of  the  Baeie  of  tht  Decipherment 
i>f  the  Intcripliont.  This  vatuable  work  contains 
«a  excursus  on  "  the  Assy rio-Baby Ionian  proper 
tiamea,"  two  pafree  of  which  are  devoted  to  ahow> 
\s%  that  the  reading  Sin-akhi-irib,  i.e.  Sennacherib, 
is  not  a  "  subjective  Tauschung,"  but  a  linguistic 
Decssaity.  Dr.  Kay  also  makes  a  quotation  from 
the  French,  hut  omits  to  inform  his  rwders  that 
Che  writer  is  an  Assyriologist,  attacking,  with 
somathinfc  of  the  odimn  philologicttm,  his  Fuglish 
brethren.  It  seems  necessary  to  protest  sgninst 
this  volume  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary  neing 
accepted  as  trustworthy.  It  virtually  dedsjes 
war  against  philology,  and  we  should  ha  soiiy  for 
the  AugUcan  Church  to  have  thia  fresh  trouble 
upon  her  hands. 

We  had  at  first  intended  to  ignore  Br.  Kay's 
systematically  unfair  treatment  of  "  liberal " 
critics.  But  as  we  were  going  to  press,  we  re- 
collected an  instance  too  stnking  to  be  withheld. 
"We  quote  Dr.  Kay's  note  in  arfenw,  and  subjoin 
the  passB^  in  Mr.  Oheyne's  Bi  '  -  '  ■  ■ 
Oa-onoiogicaUy  Arranged,  to  which 

•■  Many  suboidiaate  objections  have  been  pat  for- 

vard  by  diflvreat  iTiten  ;  much  too  arbitrary,  how- 

r.  (and  not  seldom  muCuuJly  conflicting,')  to  call 


fi^D. 


"  [?rorr]  '.  Two  instances  of  this  may  saflics  ...  2. 
One  says,  that  tba  writer  of  Part  II.  '  shovs  a  minute 
aoqaaintance  with  the  relatioDS  of  the  Oriental  voild.' 

•' Another  (Mr.  C  hey  dp),  with  good  reason,  thinks 
'Che  in&eqiieDcy  of  the  [lopposed  BabyloDian]  pro~ 
pbct'a  ntoeoces  to  Babylon '  a  thing  ^lat  needs  Co  b» 


accoanted  for.  Ha  attribntea  it  to  '  his  being  too 
much  aboorbed  in  the  fixtnnea  of  hi*  own  eountiy  to 
make  more  than  a  few  passing  allusions  to  tbe  bat«d 
scenes  of  his  captivity.'" — Eay,  p.  9. 

"  Far.  1.  Bd  .  .  .  Nebo.  Obaerre  the  infrequeacy 
of  the  prophet's  references  to  Babylon.  He  in  appa- 
rently too  much  absorbed  in  the  fortunes  of  his  own 
connlry  to  muke  more  tLan  a  few  passing  allusiona  to 
the  hated  scenes  of  his  captivity.  The  few  which 
occur  are  therefore  spBcially  vaioable,  and  they  imply 
a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  Babylon,  which  we  can- 
not reasonably  suppoae  Isaiah  to  hare  possessed,"^ 
Cbeyne,  p.  169. 

This  and  the  passage  already  referred  to  on 
Assyriology  sufficiently  illustrate  Dr.  Kay's  notions 
of  accuracy  and  faimesa.  And  they  occur  in  a 
book  which  has  received  the  imprimatur  of  some 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  "  Church  and  State"! 

TsB  sixth  thousand  of  the  late  Dr.  Monaell'a 
Spiritual  Songi  (Longmans)  needs  no  recommen- 
dation to  those  who  value  the  associations  of  the 


author's  last  ads  was  revising  the  proof-aheets  of 
this  volume.  We  have  also  received  the  tenth 
edition  of  Dr.  Elvey'e  popular  edition  of  The 
Ftalier  ;  or  CanticUi  and  Pealtne  of  David,  pointed 
for  chanting,  vpon  a  nem  Rinciple  (James  Parker 
&OoO. 

A  Joumeg  acroti  Auetralia.  By  Colonel  E^r- 
ton  Warburton.  (Low  &  Co.)  We  must  con- 
fess that  records  of  Australian  travel,  as  compared 
with  those  of  explorations  in  other  lands,  have 
rarely  possessed  more  than  a  scant  interest  for  ns. 
The  want  of  a  substantial  "  hack-hone,"  or  central 
chain  of  mountains,  to  the  continent,  as  has  been 
truly  remarked,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  huge  and 
uninteresting  wildernesses  which  intervene  be- 
tween tbe  Western  and  Eaatem  colonies.  To 
place  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  these  howl- 


3  invotving  enormous 


deserts,  their  approximate  extent,  and  their 
uiier  unsuitability  ioi  '  ''  '  ' 
necessary  work,  thou^  one  involvinr  t 
suffering.  Thanks  to  Eyre,  Gregory,  Warburton, 
and  Foirest,  we  now  possess  a  comprehensive 
notion  of  the  western  hall  of  Australia,  and,  as  the 
last-named  gentleman  recently  pointed  out  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  there 
is  really  hut  little  in  the  way  of  fresh  expioration 
to  be  done,  unless  we  except  a  tract  on  the  north- 
west comer  from  Roebuck  Bay  to  the  Victoria 
River.  The  work  now  before  us  consists  of 
Colonel  Warburton's  original  journal,  which 
though  it  omits  any  account  of  the  early  part  of 
his  journey  as  far  as  Alice  Springs,  and  is  neces- 
aarily  brief,  has  nevertheless  the  advantage  of 
possessing  the  freshness  and  accuracy  of  a  narra- 
tive written  on  the  spot.  It  is  preceded  by  a  very 
ably  compiled  summary  of  previous  explorations 
by  Charles  H.  Ii;den. 

A  notable  feature  in  Colonel  Warburton's  expe- 
dition was  the  employment  o  f  camels,  animals  which 
by  their  extraordinary  power  of  endurance,  their 

rit  strength,  and  ability  to  do  without  water 
many  days  at  a  time,  are  peculiarly  valuable 
for  traversing  the  rainless  deserta  of  Central  Au»- 
ttalia.  Though  at  the  outset  the  country  was  a 
little  more  favoured,  it  grew  worse  ns  they  pro- 
gressed westward,  so  that  when  supplies  at  last 
reached  Colonel  Warburton's  party,  encamped  on 
the  Oakover  river,  thsy  were  in  the  extreme  stage  of 
destitution,  their  last  camel  had  been  slain  for  food, 
and  they  themselvee  were  so  weak  as  to  be  unable 
to  catch  any  of  the  fish  in  the  river  at  their  feet, 
or  of  the  birds  which  flew  pastor  settled  by  them. 
The  health  both  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
and  of  his  son  who  accompanied  him  was  severely 
tried  by  the  fearful  privations  and  sufferings  of 
tbe  journey ;  and  this,  we  are  informed,  has  actu- 
ally rendered  the  colonel  physically  incapable  of 
preparing  a  complete  norratire  of  his  experiences. 
Still  with  Mr.  Eden's  excellent  introduction,  with 
the  useful  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
region  travetsed,  and  with  tbe  careful  (Siting  it 


has  received.  Colonel  Warburton's  jonmal  fonni 
no  inappropriate  record  of  a  journey  which  trill  ba 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  geographical 


ciates  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineeis.  (Spon.) 
Long  before  railways,  in  their  present  form,  were 
invented,  it  was  customary  on  roads  where  there 
was  much  heavy  traffic  to  lay  down  longitudinal 
tracks  of  stone  or  wood,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
friction  between  the  wheels  and  the  road,  and  so 
to  ease  the  traction.  This  primitive  device  was  long 
used  on  the  Commercial  Road  leading  to  the  East 
and  West  India  Docks,  and  may  still  he  seen  on 
some  of  the  London  bridges,  buhsequently  iron 
was  introduced  as  a  material  for  the  tracks,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  aa 
improved  road  of  the  kind,  designed  by  a  Mr. 
Outram  in  Derbyshire,  gave  the  name  "  Outram 
Roads,"  which,  abbreriated  into  "Tram  roads," 
has  come  down  to  the  present  day.  Outiam's 
design  was,  at  a  later  period,  perfected  into  liie 
modern  iron  rail,  and  so,  with  the  addition  of  the 
locomotive,  came  into  being  the  great  modem 
system  of  railway  communication.  The  success 
of  railways  has  led,  of  late  years,  to  an  attempt 
to  supplement  it  by  returning  to  the  earUer  plan 
of  smooth  tracks  on  common  roads,  and  laying 
down  small  rails,  on  which  may  run  the  wheels 
of  large  light  omnibuses,  constructed  specially  for 
the  purpose.  The  plan  is  so  &r  successful  that 
much  ijreater  loads  may  be  conveyed,  on  tolerably 
level  Imee,  with  a  given  horse-power ;  and  hence 
the  "tramway  system,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been 
largely  introduceS  in  America  and  in  many  Enff- 
lish  towns.  The  httle  brochure  named  anove  is 
an  unassuming  description  of  the  construction  of 
such  roads,  with  some  statistics  of  their  working, 
taken  from  authentic  sources,  and  it  vrill  be  useful 
to  those  who  seek  a  general  knowledge  of  tba 
subject  EnnoK. 


A-OTES  Am)  NEWS. 
Db.  AKSERSOir,  Director  of  the  Indian  hfuseum, 
Calcutta,  and  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Medical  College,  Calcutta,  is  preparing,  and  Mossra. 
Macmillan  will  publish,  an  account  of  the  two 
expeditions  to  Western  Yunnan,  China.  Mr, 
Margary,  who  was  murderedatManwyne,  together 
with  his  five  Chinese  servants,  was  attached  to 
the  expedition  aa  interpreter.  Dr.  Anderson  him- 
self took  part  in  the  expedition.  The  work  will 
be  largely  illustrated. 

Mb.  Williak  Patersoit,  of  Edinbn^h,  will 
issue  early  in  October  a  new  prose  work  by^  James 
Cargill  Guthrie,  author  of  Vtiiage  Scenei,  Itmnena, 
&c.  The  work  describes  the  north-eastera  dis- 
trict of  Scotland,  from  Perth  to  Aberdeen,  forming 
one  volume,  post  octavo,  and  is  entitled  The  Vale 
of  Strathmore  :  ill  Scenee  and  Legendl, 

The  Clarendon  Preas  will  issue  this  autumn, 
through  Measis.  Macmillan  and  Oo.,  a  new  edition 
of  Professor  Jowett's  Hnto.  The  new  edition 
will,  for  convenience,  be  in  five  volumes  instead 
of  four.  The  translation  has  been  carefully  re- 
vised throughout,  and  the  introductions  have  been 
in  many  cases  almost  re-written. 

Mr.  Wv.  Patne  has  finished  for  the  English 
Dialect  Society  the  preparation  of  his  edition  of 
Tusser's  "  Fine  hundred  pointes  of  good  Uus- 
handrie,  as  well  for  the  Champion,  or  open  coun- 
trie,  as  also  for  the  woodland,  or  Seuerall,  mixed 
in  euerie  Month  with  Iluswiferie,  ouer  and  besides 
the  booke  of  Huawiferie,  corrected,  better  ordered, 
and  newly  augmented  to  a  fourth  part  more,  with 
diuere  others  lessons,  as  a  diet  for  the  fermer,"  &a, 
&c.  This  is  the  last  edition  that  Tusser  revised. 
Mr.  Payne  has  collated  the  earlier  ones,  and  added  a 
very  full  glossary  and  notts.  fliahv^cviUf^  to 
press  forthwith.-'  1  '')  ^--1  ^^  V^  ^»^  I  \- 
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Hsiwa.  RoDTLEDss  txn  Sons  utnoaiiee  a  work 
OB  tha  iJMcoMTMt  and  JninnfMM  o^  M<  JKiu<«Mti 
CfaiitKry,  by  Mr.  Bobart  Routledge.    It  will  h«TB 

B  uIuBteatioDB, 


E,  ptincipol  Ubmian  of  die  NoUins- 
kua  Ftm  LibnuieB,  han  in  the  pKH,  for  earlj 
pablication,  a,  email  Toliune  on  the  folk-^oro,  &c, 
of  NottiiighamBhire.  It  will  be  published  bj 
HaMn.  SlMpherd,  Bnithen,  of  Nottiiiffhsm,  under 
Ute  title,  IfattmgkimuMre  FaeU  and  Fictdmu. 

The  paper  on  the  Hiitory  ef  Land-Holding  n 
England,  which  iras  read  br  Mr.  Joaeph  Fisher 
before  the  Itoynl  Hiatorieal  Societr  lut  aeasDii, 
'•rill  be  published  Bhortl j  by  Lfeaara.  Longiuaiia. 

Ficturts  hy  VtTtttnm  Painttrt  is  the  attractive 
title  of  a  book  of  eniraTiiigB  announced  for  pub- 
lication bj  MeagiB.  Eoutledge  and  Sam.  The 
literature  of  the  volume — that  is  to  Bay,  Bhort 
lives  of  the  great  Venetian  artiata,  and  descnptions 
of  the  Bubjects  engraved — haa  been  written  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Scott.  The  series  originally  appeared,  we 
believe,  in  the  Art  Journal. 

Wb  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  of 
Travtb  in  Portugid  is  a  gentleman  who  has  held 
for  many  years  a  consalu  appointment  in  one  of 
the  chief  ports  of  the  country. 

Wb  understand  thstan  Italian  edition  of  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle's  Mteioi-y  of  Painting  in  Itabj  k 
now  in  the  press.  It  will  contain  the  results  of 
all  the  latest  researches  of  theee  emioent  srt- 
luatoriana,  eapecially  those  made  by  Oav.  Caval- 
caselle  at  Assisi,  snd  will  make  many  corrections 
and  additions  even  to  the  Gemuui  edition,  while 
it  will  leave  the  original  En^clish  work,  the  first 
TOlumeof  which  was  published  in  1804,  completely 
behind.  It  is  difScult,  in  the  quick  progress  chst 
IB  being  nade  at  the  present  day  in  art  know- 
ledge, for  histories  and  manuals  to  keep  up  with 
the  rate  of  discovery.  Works  on  art  grow  old- 
fashioned  almost  as  soon  as  those  on  science  \ 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  time  that  we  had  a  new 
edition  of  the  "  English  Vasari."  It  will  be 
■welcomed  hy  all  students  of  art  history  when  it 
appears, 

Akoits  the  valuable  &uui1y  mnnimenta  of  the 
Maiqds  of  Ormonda  is  an  original  petition  pre- 
sented ^  the  gentlemen  inheritors  and  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Tipparary  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
in  June^  1542,  for  protection  against  the  persecu- 
tions of  Sir  James  and  Sir  Edmund  Butler.  A 
fhc-simite  of  it  will  be  included  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  Fao-»imiltt  of  Irith  ManutcripU,  now 
being   prepared   at   the  Ordnance  Survey   Office, 


by_  that  time  been  reduced,  not  bo  much  by  her 
orif^nal  Celtic  inhabitanta,  as  by  tbe  mixed  race 
sprung  from  intermarriage  of  the  native  princes 
with  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles 
that  had  followed  De  Clare.  Soma  curious  methods 
by  which  the  inhabitants  were  oppressed  and  the 
Quuntry  impoveiished  are  amply  set  out  in  the 
petition.  Among  these  methoos  we  notice  "coin 
and  livery,"  which  meant  the  forced  provision  for 
three  or  four  nights  at  a  time  for  the  chiefs 
soldiery,  and  the  presentation  to  them  of  a  Bum 
of  money  into  the  bargain;  ''foy  and  pay  and 
mertyeght,"  or  forced  contributions  in  cash  and 
kind  towards  the  entertain meot  of  the  chiefs 
nnmeroDs  guests ;  "musterroons"  for  tbe  keep  of 
his  workmen ;  and  "  cody  and  coshry,"  a  system 
by  which  the  tenants  were  bound  to  entertain  the 
chief  and  his  retainers  periodically  with  ment 
and  drink,  light  and  lodging,  beside  feeing  them 
'nith  money  at  tbeir  departure.  Should  a  tenitnt 
show  dislike  of  these  enforced  hospitalities,  his  lord 
repeated  the  visits  till  he  was  ruined. 

Mbssbs.  Macuillah  Aim  Co.  will  publish  in 
the  autumn,  under  the  title  of  The  Modem 
TeU»eopt,  a,  seriee  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Boyal  Institution  by  Mr.  J.  Notman  Lockyer, 


F.R.S.,  with  notes  aad  addhiona  br  Mr.  a.  M. 
Seabnrice,  F.R.A.S.  The  volume  will  be  nnifoim 
with  "  Solar  Pt^aics,"  by  tbe  saaw  anthor. 

Mb.  Fhbdbrick  Mabtiit,  editor  of  the  St.aie»- 
man'i  Year  Book,  is  at  work  upon  a  detailed 
history  of  Lloyd's  and  Marine  Insurance,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  antunm,  likewise  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Ws  are  informed  that  Professor  RoUaston  was 
in  error  in  claiming  Prichard  as  a  native  of 
Bristol.  He  was  born  at  Roes,  in  Herefordshire, 
but  settled  at  Bristol,  where  he  practised  for  many 
years  as  a  physician. 

Thb  death  is  annoaneed  at  Bale,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  of  the  Orientalist,  Jacob  Stahelin. 

Mr.  John  Thtblwaxl,  50  Pulteney  Street, 
Bath,  would  feel  extremely  obliged  if  persons  who 
possess  letters  of  Bishop  Thirinall  would  entimt 
him  either  with  the  originals  or  with  copies,  with 
a  view  to  publication.  If  originals  are  sent  they 
will  be  carefully  returned. 

A  XKW  edition  is  announced  of  CkmeWi  Hittorg 
of  England,  in  monthly  parte.  This  is  the  history 
ciir  which  Lord  Brougham  said  :  "  The  Boandest 
principles  are  lud  down  in  almost  every  instance. 
The  intereeta  of  virtiue,  of  liberty,  and  of  peace— 
the  best  interests  of  mankind— are  iiuthfully  and 
ably  maintained  throughout."  It  will  be  illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  two  thousand  engravings  ; 
and  a  new  portrait  of  the  Queen  will  be  issued  as 
a  presentation  plate  with  the  first  monthly  part, 
which  will  be  publiahed  on  September  37. 

Makt  of  our  readera  will  be  glad  to  be  informed 
that  the  PhUotophicat  Magazine  for  the  present 
mouth  contains  in  full  Mr.  James  OroU'a  paper  on 
"  Tbe  Cliattenger's  Crucial  Test  of  the  Wind  and 
Gravitation  Theories  of  Oceanic  Circulation,"  read 
before  the  British  Association  at  its  recent 
meeting. 

The  German  papers  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Peschel,  of  Leipzig,  the  diatii^ished 
geographer.  He  succeeded  Wiedemann  in  the 
editorauip  of  Dai  Autland,  which  he  retained  for 
twenty  years,  tmd  was  the  author  of  a  Hilary  of 
Gtography  to  A,  mm  Humboldt,  A  Siitory  of  the 
Age  of  Ditcooeria,  an  Ethnology,  New  Probkmt 
of  Oomparatiix.  Geography,  and  other  worita, 

Shaespbre's  Merchant  of  Veniee  has  lately 
been  translated  into  Tamil  by  V,  Vanoogapola 
Charvar,  B.A.,  of  the  Madras  Universi^,  now  a 


nenJiant  in  Madras,  and  s 


»py 


of  the  book  has 


been  presented  to  the  Birmingham  Shakspere 
Library.  It  is  tbe  first  play  of  Sbakspere's  trans- 
lated into  Tamil,  but  another  is  promised  soon  by 
a  professor  in  the  Madras  Oollega.  Mr.  Chargai 
also  announces  a  Sanskrit  translation  of  the  Mer- 
ehent,  to  appear  this  year.  His  Tamil  translation 
has  been  tested  by  a  re-translation  of  it  into 
English,  and  shown  to  be  &irly  accurate.  It 
begins  :— 
"  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  mercy  is  noQ-restric- 

:   falleth  open  those 

Here  is  a  bit  of  the  biography  of  John  Mitchel 
Kemble,  the  Anglo-Saitm  scholar,  told  by  his 
sister  in  her  "  Old  Woman's  Gossip  "  in  tbe  At- 
lantic Monthly: — ■ 

"My  brother  John  wM  st  ClRpham  irith  Mr. 
Kichnrdson,  who  was  then  compiling  his  eicellent 
dictionary,  in  which  labour  be  flmployedthBassitlancB 
of  sueh  of  his  pupils  iLS  shoTod  themselves  inteiligenC 
enough  for  the  occupulion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  thftt 
to  this  beginning  of  philolc^icnl  study  my  brother 
owed  liis  subsequi^nt  predilection  for  and  addiction  to 


these 
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An  old  friend  of  Dr.  Richardson's  once  told  us 
that  the  Doctor  paid  his  boys  a  penny  a  dozNi  for 
quotations,  and  got  an  enormous  number  of  good 
ones  too,  at  the  price,  from  boys  anxious  to  earn 
extra  pocket-money  for  tarts  and  apples,  &c.  The 
Doctor  supplied  the  boob,  of  course. 


Thb  elactkm  of  a  m«Bber  of  tbe  VnaA 
Academy  in  the  place  of  M.  Gaiwt  will  iskt 
place  on  October  14,  and  that  of  a  mmttot  to 
U.  da  R&uunt  on  November  2S. 

In  Prince  Lucien  Bonapaite's  kttar  in  an  bv 
number,  at  ^e  260,  coL  (c),  line  29,  fcr  «™tow«a 
read  erazojaia.  In  tbe  notice  of  the  Eihibiikm  of 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  the  picture  eotiikd 
The  Selum  from  the  Eair  shouH  have  teen 
attributed  to  Mr.  PoingdMtre. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Assodilin 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Detrwt  m 
August  16,  the  Standing  Committee  isported  in 
favour  of  BuKIo  as  the  next  place  of  meetii^. 
Tbe  oomraittee  also  idported  the  faUowing  pn! 
amble  and  lesolotions,  which  were  adopted  ;— 

"  Wienat,  The  Smithsonian  Institution  nsd  L»liu 
BuresD  ore  noT  forming  a  lai^  collection  illmtnlif! 
of  tha  arehaeology  and  ethndogy  of  North  Aatpia. 
which  will  constitute  a  department  of  the  Unid 
Slatee  Centennial  Ezpontioa  at  FMIadelphin ; 

"  Eaolvtd,  That  tie  Amerimn  .Assoc!  Btion  ft»  ^ 
AdTaoeemeot  of  Science  do  invite  the  Intemtiiwl 
Congress  of  Prehistoric  ArchAsologists  to  lield  i  I 
meding  in  the  ^ear  I8TS  in  the  Unttsd  SdleiE 
some  locality  which  may  be  hweafter  deeigiiatdl.  ;W  ' 
at  such  time  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  mntiiff 
this  or  other  similiF  essodations." 

SaAKBPERX  Students  will  see  with  plnniR, 
in  the  Rtvtte  Ciitimit  of  last  Satnidaj,  Ibt 
warmly  appreciative  judgment  of  M.  Paul' Sap- 
fer,  confirming  our  onm,  on  Professor  Dawdeo') 
Shaliaptn :    a    Critical  Study   of  hii  Mad  ni 

"Ceat  une  isnrre  de  haute  critique.  cbcauBi 
rare  cbei  les  Anglais,  de  critique  vraiment  othiliqit. 
Toute  la  partie  relative  &  I'appFMatian  i)er*ndg 
pgit«  rjvele  un  jugemant  superienr.  Polot  ii  ts 
pujrilites  biogra^diiques  ou  critiques,  de  oi  boo 
taiiB,  de  eoa  petites  quereliei  sans  significatin  K  hb 
portie,  oA  ae  compbLic  I'^rudition  da  tea  camlixm: 
partout  une  gTande  6yFation  de  vues  qui  lodau 
la  profondeur,  ni  la  finesse.  .  .  .  Uaukpilia 
de  La  traduction  aagtaise  des  commentaicei  dt  On- 
vinUB,  SL  FurnivaLl  ezprimait  viromeiit  It  itgm 
que  ta  patrie  de  Shakespeare  n'e&t  rien  pndiil  dt 
comparable  a  ce  grand  ouvrage.  Cette  ptunu  i 
cesse  d'etre  juste  dspuia  la  publication  dn  Lm  dr 
M.  Dowden.  C'eat,  a  notre  connnisaince,  li  ptiic- 
tion  la  plus  distingu^  de  la  litl^ntnre  Suls- 
penriaine  en  Angieterre,  nns  excepter  In  aols  ft 
Coleridge,  exeallentes  sans  eootredit,  mais  un  pen  so- 
faitee,  et  qui  doivent  psat-ftre  i  leur  laretattilw 
briiveti  rbonneur  d'avoic  4ti  oommeol^  comBieit 

Tke  German  papers  state,  on  the  anthontr  i 
the  Sbimr,  that  a  earn  of  35,000  roubles  hu  bm 
granted  by  the  Ciar  for  the  foundatinn  o(  ti» 
proposed  Siberian  University,  which  will  \* 
located  at  Tomsk,  and  not,  as  at  first  conteniplitid. 
at  Irkntacb.  It  is  underetood  that  the  ida  of 
instituting  a  univemity  in  this  remote  [Art  of  , 
the  empire   originated  with  General   KaMsbv,   I 


Siberia  only  numbered  five  regularly  trainrt  , 
medical  practitioners,  while  in  every  other  piv-  ! 
fewion  a  eorivspondingly  low  etate  of  culture  «>t  , 
found  to  exist. 

Tbb  Paris  papers  report  tbe  death  of  tbe  well- 
known  German  antiquarian  publisher  sod  1wd1>- 
aeller,  Edwin  Troes,  who  had  long  enjoved  tlie 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  aulhonlies  «• 
tant  on  the  bibliography  of  tli»  iifteenlb  snd  sii- 
teenth  centuries,  Edwin  Tross,  who,  duriDg  ii* 
prolonged  residence  in  Paris,  ■  had  beiw 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  literature  of  1b 
adopted  country,  has  done  good  service  bv  Hi 
able  editions  and  admirable  puUicatioDS  of  p 
literary  remains  of  the  earliest  periods  of  I«anuJ? 


The  "  Impressions  of  England"  of  an  Ameriraj'' 
n  the  Eoitmghtlg  RteifiK,  are  bighlv  (aToanow 
m  Uie  whole,  eapwaaUv  on  those  pwBWcowwnuf 
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wkieh  our  refonaerB  endaaTour  to  wdke  the  na- 
tiaoal  eonscieoee  to  amendment  by  pictorea  of 
our  mferiori^  u  compiired  with  the  rest  of  the 
dviliMd  world.  The  reepectebilitjof  oor  Civil 
Servioe,  th«  lightnew  of  our  local  tax&tioii  (coin> 
p«red  with  New  York  oi  Boston),  the  peaoeable- 
neoB  eren  of  am  slums,  the  "  higb  material  civit- 
UKtion  "  Motred  in  London,  and  especioUTB^mbol- 
ised  by  ita  subtenanaan  railways  and  huge  ria- 
ducta,  our  compnlsoiT  education,  and  the  rich 
gieen  of  the  eitj  parks  aai  ruial  landscapes — all 
come  in  for  frimdly  ntcogniiiaD,  rather  more 
emphatic,  perhaps,  than  would  hare  occorred  to 
tbe  yniter  without  a  latent  intention  to  insinuate 
to  lu9  countrymen  that  thej  do  not  manage  all  of 
theee  things  better  in  America.  The  article  sng- 
tmsts  that  the  ml  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
good  government  of  a  modem  democracy  is  the 
equal  distribution  over  the  mass  of  the  ills 
■nMng-  Irom  misgovumment,  which  preventfl 
their  presHiDg  so  intolerably  on  any  one  class  or 
group  of  men  as  to  provoke  them  to  the  effort  of 
relbrm.  It  would  be  a  serious  danger,  for  example, 
to  the  United  SUtes  if  the  reform  of  the  Civil 
Service  and  Municipal  Administration  were  to  be 
postponed  until  existing  abuses  had  grown  so  as  to 
press  as  severely  on  every  citizen  as  the  exactions 
of  the  Angevin  kinga  on  their  barons,  as  it  is 
earner  to  bring  one  tyrant  to  book  than  many 
"  Rings. "  Q.  James  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  experiment 
of  Bidmitting  women  to  the  Swiss  universities, 
'which  has  now  been  tried  for  ten  years  at  Ziirich, 
aad  fm  the  last  year  or  two  at  Brane,  and  which, 
•a  hs  tmly  observes,  may  be  held  to  furnish  fiiir 
fRmiDda  for  the  opinion  that  a  similar  ftzperiment 
alioold  at  least  be  tried  in  England,  as  might 
be  done  at  once  upon  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  London  University  to  the  desire  expressed 
by  a  majority  of  Convocation.  A.  0.  Lyall 
on  the  "Oripn  of  Divine  Myths  in  India," 
argues  in  behalf  of  a  moderate  Euhemerism,  &om 
experience  of  tbe  lai^  number  of  local  Iwends 
in  which  a  foundation  of  true  personal  history 
can  he  traced.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  if  myths 
are  still  made  in  India  by  the  process  of  converting 
the  mot  or  heio  of  one  genemtion  into  the  demi- 

Eid  of  the  next,  and  the  fall-fledged  divinity  of 
ter  ages,  the  oldest  myths  of  the  country  may 
have  been  formed  to  some  extent  out  of  tbe  like 
elementB ;  but  a  few  eiampleB  of  the  process  re- 
ferred to  would  have  added  to  the  tcieotific  value 
of  the  ugument. 

Ilf  the  Cbniemporary  Semea  the  discussion 
"On  the  ScientiGc  Bssis  of  Morals,"  consisting  of 
three  short  papers  (twenty-five  pages  in  all)  by 
Professor  Clifi'ord,  "P.O.W.,"  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Hsirisoii,  is,  of  course,  intended  by  all  parties  Ia 
be_  more  suggestive  than  conclusive.  Professor 
Cliffiwd's  snjweation  is  that  primitive  morality 
oww  its  social  (or  ^iparently  disinterested)  cha- 
ncier to  the  identic  of  interest  between  the 
savage  and  his  tribe,  which  turns  the  latter  into 
an  "ExtendedSalf,"  and  lays  the  former  open  to 
the  condemnatioB  of  moral  censure  or  remorse  if 
bis  individual  self  is  (ruilty  of  any  act  of  impte^ 
towards  the  community.  He  concludes  accord- 
ingly that  "  ethic  is  a  matter  of  the  tribe  or 
community,  and,  therefore,  there  are  no  self- 
regarding  virtues;"  though  at  the  same  time 
he  Te_pudiates  the  doctrine  of  social  utili- 
tarianism hy  substituting  the  efficiency  of  the 
citiien  for  his  happiness  as  tbe  proper  end  of 
mcnJity.  "P.  C.  W."  propounds aaingle  problem 
— what  is  his  duty  and  that  of  the  State  towards 
a  destitute  old  woman  dying  of  incurable  cancer — 
«nd  rejects  in  turn  as  inadequate  the  three  bases  of 
morals,  which  he  calls  the  Mechanical,  the  Utili- 
tarian, and  the  Perfectionist  (i.«.,  that  adumbrated 
byProfeSBorClifford).  With  regard  to  the  first  it  is 
curious  that  the  author,  whose  remarks  are  meant 
to  point  to  a  theological  solution,  should  have 
forgotten  that  such  solutions  exclude  none  of  the 
trite  difficuttiee  about  free-will  and  necessitv,  and 
that  the  most  cultivated  and  philosophical  of  theo- 


logians, from  Angustina  to  Jonathan  Edwards, 
have  inclined  to  neeessarianism.  He  inclines  to 
think,  that  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  morals,  the 
execution  of  the  imsainary  old  woman  would 
most  probably  be  right,  but  be  hardly  allows 
enough  for  the  dilTerence  between  the  case  for 
suicide  and  that  for  judicial  murder.  On  any 
natural  theory  of  morals,  the  victim  of  an  incurable 
disease  has  a  right  to  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  which  is 
unquestionable  if  his  life  is  itaeless  or  injurious  to 
othera,  though  he  may  be  admired  for  waiving  it 
if  the  prolongation  of  an  existence  painful  to  him- 
self is  serviceable  or  agreeable  to  others.  But  in 
the  case  of  incurables  who  would  rather  not  be 
put  to  death,  since  "On  a  toujoura  assez  de  force 

Sur  supporter  les  malheun  d'autrui,"  they  would 
let  alone  unless  their  sufierings  became  trouble- 
some to  their  neighbours ;  and  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  precedent  to  allow  people  to  put  each 
each  other  to  death  for  being  troublesome,  or 
give  a  hypocritical  varnish  of  science  to  the 
egotism  of  the  animal  struggle  for  e^cistence.  The 
concluding  inference  from  the  Perfectionist  theory 
is  not  unfair,  viz. .-  "  that  each  person  ought  to  do 
as  forcibly  as  he  can  whatever  he  feels  the 
stronj^t  impulse  to  do,  satisfied  that  thus  he  is 
beat  contributing  his  share  to  the  ultimate  per- 
fection of  the  tribal  self."  Only  "P.  0.  W. " 
omits  to  reccwnise  the  force  of  the  empirical 
generalisation  by  which  naturalists  would  justify 
the  morality  of  the  conclusion :  viz.,  that 
the  permanently  strongest  impulses  of  human 
beings  are  in  the  long  run,  on  the  whole,  mani- 
fested on  behalf  of  social  virtue.  Mr.  Harri- 
son points  out  the  logical  incompleteness  of  the 
position  that  "  there  can  be  no  morality  but  one 
which  is  based  on  the  design  of  the  Creator  of 
man,"  and  concludes  that  "  the  basis  of  morals  is 
to  be  found  by  determining  the  fiinction  of  human 
nature  "^as  the  physiologicat  laws  of  health  by 
the  study  of  tbe  funcliona  of  the  body.  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  a  paper  on  "  Ocean  Circulation " 
estimates  tbe  AtUntic  area  surveyed  by  the 
CAallenper  at  15,000,000  square  miles,  with  an 
average  depth  of  16,000  feet,  and  adds,  "  it  is  not 
too  much  to  affirm  that  the  determination  of  the 
thermal  Btrstification  of  this  vast  mass  of  oceanic 
water  is  the  grandest  single  contribution  yet  made 
to  Terrestrial  Physics."  The  connexion  between 
tbe  conformation  of  the  sea  bottom,  thermal 
nndercunents,  surface  temperature,  and  the  climate 
of  adjacent  continents  is  illustrated  with  the 
author's  usual  luindity,  Mr.  Oreg  argues  that 
"the  right  use  of  a  surplus"  is  to  be  spent — 
'    ■      nv       .,    ,-- 

)  be  put  off  o 
ground  of  insufficient  means. 

It  la  a  rather  nnfortunnla  example  of  the 
dangers  of  amateur  politicians  feeling  so  strongly 
about  the  desirability  of  special  measures  as  to 
draw  inferences  from  their  defeat  about  the  gene- 
ral prospects  of  tbe  commonwealth,  that  Mr. 
Greg  and  Mr.  F.  Newman  in  Fnuer  have  equaUy 
stHmg  convictiona  on  opposite  sides,  about  recent 
legislation  on  drainage  and  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
and  draw  equally  sweeping  inferences  with  the 
same  confidence.  In  Comhiii  one  of  the  usual 
astronomical  papers  sives  an  account  of  Lever- 
ri^'a  labouM  in  calculating  the  weight  of  all  the 
planets  of  our  system ;  and  "  H.  E.  W."  narrates 
in  his  own  words — a  course  which  moat  students 
of  folk-lore  will  r^ard  as  a  mistake—a  curious 
Chinese  legend  of  the  building  of  tbe  longest 
bridge  in  China.  The  most  interesting  and  primi- 
tive looking  detul  is  the  account  of  the  hero  and 
predestined  builder  of  the  bridge  being  sent  to 
the  "one-eyed  triad"  for  help — -three  old  men 
who  have  but  one  eye  between  them,  and  give 
him  a  bottle  containing  a  hundred  pills,  each 
of  which,  when  dropped  into  the  water,  swells  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  huge  rock. 

TnE  last  number  of  Sa-ibnfr'»  MmttUy  contains 
the  following  poem  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  was 
written  in  a  friend's  blank  book,  and  ia  printed  in 


the  magaiine  in  fac-omile.    It  is  stud  never  tc 
have  appeared  in  print  before : — 

"  From  efaildbood'a  hour  I  have  not  been 
As  othera  ware.    I  have  not  sren 
As  others  saw.    I  could  not  bring 
My  pasaions  from  a  common  spring. 
From  the  Mine  sosree  I  have  not  taken 
My  soiraw.     I  could  not  awaken 
Uy  heart  to  joy  at  the  same  tone  ; 
And  all  I  lov'd,  I  lov'd  alone. 
2%as— in  mj  childhood— in  the  dawn 
Of  a  moet  stomiT  life^was  drawn 
From  ev'ry  doptS  of  good  and  ill 
The  mystery  which  binila  me  itill. 
From  the  torrent,  or  the  fountain — 
From  the  red  cliff  of  the  mountain — 
From  the  aun  that  'ronud  me  roU'd 
lu  its  antuma  tint  of  gold — 
From  the  lightning  in  tbe  sky 
As  it  pass'd  me  flying  by — 
From  the  thunder  ai^  the  storm, 
And  tbe  cloud  that  took  the  form 
(When  tbe  rest  of  Heaven  was  blue) 
Of  a  demon  in  my  riow.  E.  A.  PoB. 

■' Baltimore:  March  17.  1820." 


LiEUTEiriJn  CorioBB  was,  on  August  12,  still 
at  the  convent  on  OarmeL  Up  to  that  date,  the 
official  investigation  into  the  outrage  at  &ifedhad 
not  been  held.  Owing  to  tbe  excitement  among 
the  natives,  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  and  the 
illneaa  of  the  survey  party,  field-work  will  for  % 
time  have  to  give  way  to  office-work.  There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  any  serious  interruption  to  th« 
completion  of  this  important  survev.  But  justice 
must  first  be  obtained  &om  the  't'urkiah  ofSdala 
for  ail  attack  perfectly  unprovoked.  Lieutenant 
Conder  sends  home  a  ritumi  of  the  work  done 
during  the  present  ^ear.  It  began  in  February 
with  the  triangulation  of  330  square  miles  of  the 
deaert  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  March,  April, 
and  May,  nearly  the  whole  of  Philietia  was  aul^ 
veyed.  In  June  and  July  the  .expedition 
was  at  work  in  Galilee,  where,  until  tlu 
attack  at  Safed  interfered  with  tbe  triangul^> 
tion,  180  square  miles  were  surveyed,  and  twen^ 
out  of  thirty  miles  completed  for  a  line  of  levels 
running  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sea  of 
GaUlee.  This  mass  of  solid  work  has  been  ac- 
companied by  discoveries,  confirmations,  and  de- 
tailed sketches,  of  tbe  greatest  Biblical  value. 
Among  these  are  the  supposed  sites  of  Adullam, 
Gerar,'Makkedah,  Cana  Of  Galilee,  ko.  The  list 
of  identifications,  most  of  them  new,  proposed  by 
Lieutenant  Conder  as  part  of  the  yew's  work,  is 
an  unusually  long  one.  Among  them  are  Aiekab, 
Shaaraim,  Ged^ah,  the  Mizpeh  of  Joshua  z*. 
38,  Naameh,  Libnah,  Ether,  Asban,  Asbnah, 
Achzih,  Zanoah,  Maarath,  and  others,  twenty- 
eight  in  all,  belonging  to  the  Shefelidi.  Lieu- 
tenant Conder  has  found  a  Batn  (hill-top) 
tl  Saghir,  which  he  suggests  for  Mount  Heir,  very 
near  the  strong  village  of  Soba,  which  some 
writera  consider  the  site  of  Kirjath  Jearim.  In 
Jerusalem  Lieutenant  Conder  was  so  fortunatw 
as  to  find  the  Ajnerie,  the  crusading  inn  for 
pilgrims.  It  lies  close  to  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah, 
and  is  now  partlv  excavated,  sbowinv  long  lines 
of  mangers.  At  S'ablus  he  discovered  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  floor  and  foundations  of  tM 
early  church,  built  over  Jacob's  Well,  exist 
still,  hidden  by  modern  vaults.  Id  the  noith 
ideutifications  are  promised  for  Bethdagon, 
Shihor-Libnntb,  Zebiikm,  Neah,  &c.  At  tihefa 
Anir,  a  magnifiorat  sepulchre  has  been  found 
with  elaborate  ornamental  work.  The  pre- 
sent church  there  proves  to  be  built  on 
foundations  older  than  the  Idtin  occupation. 
At  Kbirbut  Bumah,  a  site  of  great  me- 
diaeval interest,  a  rude  Jewish  tomb  was 
found  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  cave.  This 
corresponds  with  tbe  story  of  an  early  Jewish 
traveller,    that   at    Rumah    were    to    be    wen 
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ths  Bepulchre  of  Benjarain,  and  a  cave  near  it 
whence  the  Mesaiah  was  expocted  to  sppear. 
The  rival '  sites  of  Cana  in  Gftlilee  were  Tisited. 
At  Khirbet  E&D&  traces  of  antiquity  were  observed 
and  a  KTotto  found,  apparently  that  said  to  have 
been  formerly  used  aa  a  church.  Closo  to  Kefr 
'  Eenna  was  found  an  ancient  sitts  known  as  Khirbet 
£emia.  The  date  and  builders  of  some  of  the 
synapoirueB  plauDed  and  sketched  by  ilajor  Wilson 
have  been  discOTered.  Lieutenant  Conder  tiiinkB 
there  is  evidence  of  their  having  been  built  to  a. 
8iit«en-inch  cubit.  Photographs  bare  been  taken 
by  Lieutenant  Kitchener  of  a  larjre  number  of 
Bites.  The  total  amount  surveyed  since  yebruary 
is  1,200  square  miles.  Six  months  more  of  work 
will  complete  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine. 
A  REPOBT  on  Salangore  furnishes  some  note- 
"'  'j  of 

Un- 
gore,  we  are  told,  but  more  especinlly  in  the  Ulu 
Bemam  and  Ulu  Slim,  there  are  numbers  of  the 
Orang  Utan,  or  Jungle-people,  known  also  to  the 
I^ilavs  under  other  names,  and  to  Europeans  an 
Jekoons,  In  the  hilla  about  Slim  there  are  said 
to  be  3,000  of  them,  and  as  many  aa  10,000  in 
other  parts ; — 

"The  Jttkoona  of  Slim  have  a  heail-nian  of  their 
own,  with  tho  title  of  Dntu,  and  tho  5["l.ij«  nre 
obliged  la  coDsult  him  and  nek  his  ndvicg  on  nil  im- 
portAnt  matters  ;  athenriBo.  It  is  said,  tlie  Jakoons 
would  at  once  attack  the  Piinghuln  and  his  peoplo. 
who  dread  tha  poisoupd  arrow  of  tlie  Sutapitan,  or 
blow-pipe,  more  ihan  rifle-bnllsla.  The  Jakoona 
are  clevai  gardeners,  and  cuLtivate  sugar-cane, 
slantains,  BTe«t  potAtoes,  and  ovhor  va^tnbles, 
ID  abundaucs ;  rice  they  use  bet  little.  Tobacco 
they  are  very  fond  of,  and  grov  it  themselves 
to  chew,  not  to  smoke.  .  ■  .  Tbe  Bolitary  gai- 
ir  rather  rag,  used  by  tbem  is  made  of  bark, 


the  [ 


simplicity,    the 


affecting  an  additional  fringe  of  grass.  Like  thi 
natives  of  Borneo,  the  Jnkoons  cover  tlieir  arms  will 
biBss  wire.  .  .  .  Their  men  are  above  tho  sversgo 
■ice  of  Malays,  their  women  of  tha  ordinary  height ; 
their  hair  ia  not  straight,  but  long  nnd  fuzzy;  and 
they  all,  withoat  dietinction,  hnve  their  noses  borod 
and  wear  in  them  a  bamboo,  a  folded  plantain-leaf, 
or  a  porcupine's  quill." 

.  Nb.  NiCLSAn,  President  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Linnean  Society,  a  short  time  back  de- 
spatched, at  his  own  expense,  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  explore  tboroug'hly  the  coast,  creeks,  and 
rivers  of  Eastern  New  Guinea.  The  special  stafT 
of  the  expedition  consists  of  two  naturalists,  two 
zoological,  and  two  botanical  collectors,  all  of 
whom  are  furnished  with  ample  means  for  pur- 
suing their  researches. 

The  news  which  we  bare  received  finm  the 
AlCtio  Expedition,  while  at  Oodhavn  and  Riten- 
benk,  is  very  encouraging  and  eatiefactin-y  hi 
t^ards  the  wientihc  researches  of  the  officers, 
•nd  their  det«nuination  to  secure  all  possible 
Ksnlta  from  their  discoveries.  The  scieQtific  stall 
eonsistfl  of  the  executive  officera,  the  medical 
officers,  and  the  two  naturalists.  The  chief  t 
a&c  results  will,  however,  be  obtained  by  the  exe- 
cutive officers,  and  will  consist  of  geoprnphical 
and  hydrographical  discoveries,  and  of  researches 
in  aatioaomy  and  physics.  Captain  Nares  is  an 
able  surve^'or,  and  both  he  end  Lieutenant  Aldrich 
liaye  great  practical  experience  in  all  qaeetions  n 
lating  to  sounding  and  dredging.  Commondi 
Markham  is  also  a  surveyor  and  a  student  of 
geology.  He  has  charge  of  the  magnetic  obser- 
vations on  board  the  Alert,  ably  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  GifTord,  and  these  two  ol&cera  ob- 
tained valuable  series  of  obsertatious  both 
Godhavn  and  lUtenbenk.  Commander  Markham 
baa  olio  undertaken  all  the  observations 
nectad  with  tbe  polarisation  of  light.  Lieutenant 
Parr,  a  most  accomplished  gunnery  officer,  has 
charge  of  the  observations  with  the  spectroscope, 
while  he  and  Lieutenant  May  will  conduct  the 
observatioDS  with  the  transit  instrument  and  alt- 
kzimuth,    Ideutenont  May  also  undertakes  the 


navigating  duties,  and  is  a  most  skilful  draughts- 
man. The  duties  of  Mr.  Egertou  are  equally 
arduous,  and,  beside  his  executive  work,  include 
all  the  labours  and  calculations  which  usually 
ve  upon  a  paymaster.  Dr.  Golan  ia  an 
ethnologist,  a  statistician,  and  a  meteorologist. 
The  second  surgeon.  Dr.  Moss,  is  an  ofhcer  of 
very  high  scientiflc  attainments  and  an  admirable 
draughtsman.  He  is  a  good  microscopist,  and 
particularly  excels  in  fi;;uring  minute  organisms 
vmder  the  microscope,  th.  Jloss  is  the  inventor 
of  a  new  and  improved  method  of  procuring 
minutj)  creatures  from  the  surface-water  by  the 
use  of  a  siphon.  He  will  take  a  series  of  careful 
observations  on  the  breaking  strain  of  various 
metals  at  different  teniperatures,  especially  in 
■me  cold.  Captain  Fcilden,  the  naturalist  on 
bonrd  the  Alert,  ia  specially  an  ornithologist,  but 
a  zealous  student  of  geology,  botany,  and 
other  branches  of  science,  and  sbove  all  he  is  a 
of  tlio  world,  an  excellent  messmate,  and  a 
right  pood  fellow. 

In  the  Dixovei-y  Lieuteimnt  Beaumont  undei> 
takes  the  navigating  duties,  and,  with  the  aasiat- 
.nce  of  Lieutenant  Itawson,  will  conduct  the 
lendulum  observations.  Lieutenants  Archer  and 
?ulford  have  charge  of  the  magnetic  observations, 
and  Mr.  Conybeare  of  the  spectrum  analvsis.  Dr. 
Ninnis  is  the  meteorologist,  and  Dr.  Coppinger 
is  an  able  student  of  various  branches  of  science, 
especially  of  geology.  Mr.  Hart,  the  civilian 
naturalist  appointed  to  tbe  DucBven/,  is  a  botanist. 
All  were  actively  engaged  upon  their  several 
investigations  on  the  voyage  and  while  in  God- 
havn harbour;  and,  with  such  a  staff  of  men  so 
able  and  zealoua,  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
certainty  of  valuable  scientific  results,  whether 
the  Pole  is  reached  or  not. 


Wh  gather  irom  the  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  just  issued, 
tlut  M.  Armand  Baachet  still  continues  his  col- 
lection of  documents  relating  to  British  history 
f  reserved  in  the  public  libraries  and  archives  of 
'oris.  An  interesting  account  by  M.  Baschet  of 
some  of  the  collections  of  documents  in  Paris  and 
in  various  parts  of  France  illustrative  of  that  sub- 
ject, isprintedintheappendix  to  the  report.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson  is  also  continuing  the  collec- 
tion of  transcripts  relating  to  British  history  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican  archives  aud  in  the  libraries 
of  Rome.  Much  more  npid  progress  in  this  work 
is  anticipated  than  hitherto,  inasmuch  as  some 
obstacles  formerly  in  his  way  have  been  removed  b^ 
the  Roman  authorities.  In  the  appendix  to  this 
Report  will  also  be  found  Mr,  W.  B.  Sanders' 
account  pf  the  proceedings  at  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Office,  Southampton,  in  the  production  of  fac- 
similes of  national  manuscripts  by  the  photozin- 
cogrephic  process ;  while  ample  materials  for 
history,  biography,  and  genealogy  msy  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Peter  Turners  Alphabetical 
Calendar  of  the  Rolls  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Chester,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
Henry  IV.  The  subject  of  the  erection  of  a  nev 
block  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  which  is  grentV 
needed,  is  still  under  the  conaideratiou  of  the 
Treasury  and  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Buildings.  It  may  be  useful  to  append  here  the 
dates  down  to  which  the  various  Slate  Papers  and 
other  Government  Records  preserved  in  this  office 
are  open  to  public  inspection.  Treasury  Papers 
maybe  searched  down  to  the  vear  1760  inclusive  ; 
Home,  Colonial,  and  Audit  Office  Papers,  down 
to  tbe  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  1760;  Fo- 
reign Office  Papers,  down  to  1760,  or,  by  specUl 
sanction  of  the  Secretarv  of  State,  to  tbe  Pence 
of  Amiens,  in  1802;  ^Var  Office  and  Board  of 
Trade  Papers,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  III,,  16:^0;  Admimlty  Letter  Boohs,  to 
end  of  1800;  while  India  Office  Papers  maybe 
seen  down  to  so  lecest  a  date  as  1800, 


K0IE8  TEOU  BOSTOH. 

Beaton :  AncBt,  UTS. 

There  will  be  published  this  autumn,  by  Mesen. 
J.  R,  Osgood  £  Co.,  of  this  city,  a  book  ot  prrat   I 
interest  to  bibliographers  and  collectors,  nnnielv, 
A  Bibliogri^y  of  the  Originnl  QuartatandFt^im 
if  Shakapaare,  triih  parlicuiar  Reference  to  Qi^>> 
11  Anuitca.     The   editor  is  Mr.  Justin  'Winsor,   I 
the   accoroplished   Superintendent  of  the  Boston   ' 
Public  Libiary,  who  for  many  months  has  been 
irinting    notes    concerning   the   copies  of  folitj^ 
^own  to  be  in  America.    These  notes,  enlarged  i 
and  amended,  are  to  be  re-publiahed  in  a  qimrtu   | 
of  from  eigh^  to  a  hundred  pages,  while  follon- 

^  the  teat  is  to  be  a  series  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  full-page  heliotype  fac-similes  of  titli^ 
and  important  leaves  of  the  books  described.  Mr.  ' 
M'insor  has  in  the  Public  Library  a  great  deal  of 
iuaterial  for  thia  work,  inasmuch  as  it  has  rec^otly 
I  into  possession  of  the  collection  of  the  lat^ 
Thomas  P.  Barton,  Esq..  of  New  York,  which  is  ' 
the  most  complete  in  the  countir.  Beside  thi^ 
he  will  be  able  to  moke  use  of  the  collections  or 
James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  Almon  Griswold,  Esq.,  snJ 
of  H.  H.  Fumess,  Esq.,  and  others.  While  thid 
Tolnme  will  show,  it  is  said,  unsuspected  treasuiej 
in  this  coontry,  more  than  half  of  the  edition! 
enumerated  can  only  be  found  iuEngland,  none  of 
which  are  in  the  market.  In  the  case  of  copies  ouiy 
to  be  found  in  England  fac-similes  will  be  repro- 
duced ;  of  the  originals  in  tlie  Barton  cnlleciinn 
heliotypes  will  be  made.  The  edition  is  V>  le 
limited  to  250  copies,  the  price  is  to  be  ^25.00. 

There  has  been  lately  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  of  this  city,  by  Mr.  Quincy  A.  iihsw, 
a  valuable  picture  of  Oorot's,  theZJoniennd  Vir^. 
which  was  first  exhibited  at  tbe  Paris  Solos  of 
1660 ;  a  woodcut  from  it  is  to  be  found  on  p«n 
209  of  the  Mogasin  IHttoraque  for  that  y«i.  " 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Athenaeum  GtUeiTof 
this  city,  together  with  some  other  inbradii)! 
picturea  of  this  painter,  some  Troyons,  RouBftus, 
and  a  number  of  Millets,  including  the  fiuiioii> 
Sower.  These  picturea  are  kindly  lent  to  tbt 
Gallery  by  the  giver  of  the  Dante  and  Ftrffif. 

The  Life  and  Writingi  of  John  Howird  Fafnt 
is  the  title  of  a  book  vmtten  by  Mr.  Oslirid 
Harrison,  and  just  published  hy  Joel  Munsell, « 
Albany,  N.Y.  John  Howard  Payne  is  now  better 
known  by  his  song  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  tbsn 
by  the  eight  tragedies,  six  comedies,  tweLty-om 
dramas,  five  operas,  and  nine  farces,  which  hi 
wrote  in  the  course  of  his  busy  hfe.  Accorditu 
to  his  account  of  writing  tbe  song,  he  was  in  Iialj 
and  happened  to  hear  a  peasant  girl  unging  Uj' 
air,  which  so  struck  his  fancy  that  he  wrote  » 
down  and  composed  the  'words  to  it  He  sen' 
both  to  Bishop,  who,  by  some  slight  allerstiM. 
made  the  song  whot  it  now  is.  It  first  appeared 
in  one  of  Paj-ne's  operas.  T.  S.  PJSERt. 


TARIB  LBTTEB. 

PHit :  Sept.  1,  Wt- 

Our  men  of  science  and  men  of  letters  are  s!l 
travelling  or  in  the  counby.  M.  Taine  is  at 
Annecy,  where,  some  days  since,  he  finished  ths 
first  volume  of  his  work  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  this  volume  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  M.  Renan,  who  has  lately  been  inte^ 
rupted  in  his  work  for  his  Literary  Hittorvof 
France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  by  an  attack  el 
gout,  left  on  Sundav,  August  22,  for  Psieouo 
with  M.  Gaston  Paris.  The  Sicilian  laixmU  M» 
assembling  their  Italian  aud  foreign  colleaguM  ui 
congress,  not  only  to  discuss  scientific  questions, 
but  also  to  show  them  the  artistic  beauties  of  tnw 
country,  which  it  is  usually  so  difficult  to  niii- 
It  is  said  that  M.  Renan  will,  as  the  repreaentatite 
of  French  free  thought,  receive  a  special  ovstim 
from  the  Italian  youth.  This  opportunity  wi"  '^ 
taken  of  protesting  against  the  Ultramonlans  ten- 
dencies which  have  acquired  such  fonmosW" 
strength  in  France  at  the  present  time.  , 

This  strength  shows  itself  jolt  now  ib  u 
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creation  of  numerous  free  uiuTemtieB.  Aloney 
will  not  be  waDting,  for  the  bishope  ue  at  the 
head  of  the  morement,  and  thej  dispose  of  irre- 
sistible methods  of  untying  purse-etrings.  But 
n-ill  they  succeed  in  coUectini;;  a  sutlictent  staff  of 
professore  ?  Will  they  be  able  to  bring  forward 
anrdistiiigiushed  names  P  For  certun  specialities, 
law.  history,  and  even  philolo)^,  this  may  not  be 
impossible ;  but  neither  for  science  nor  for  pbilo- 
Mphy  can  they  find  really  superior  men,  since 
libertj  in  research  is  the  Jint  condition  of  all 
scientific  luvestigation.  How  will  lay  society 
reply  to  these  attacks  of  the  Church  which  as- 
pires to  reform  the  world  after  the  image  of  the 
Ciyllabos  ?  We  sha,ll  soon  know.  An  association 
is  about  to  be  organised  to  stimulate  the  reform  of 
treats  education,  and  to  create  autonomous  State 
onirersitiee  such  as  those  of  Germany,  Holland, 
uid  S^ffitzerland.  This  association  wi]l  come 
into  eoEitactwith  grBatdifficultiesrfromuniTeTsity 
routine  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  from 
clerical  intluencee  which  make  themselves  power- 
fully felt  even  in  the  administration  of  the  State. 
It  ia  to  be  feared  that  M.  Watlon,  who  has  made 
himself  the  docile  servant  of  these  influences,  will 
be  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  any  serious 

It  is  cnrious  to  see  how  much  we  have  gone 
hack  in  this  respect  of  late  yeara.  A  professor  of 
philosophy,  M.  Aub£,  has  just  caused  something 
like  a  scandal  by  a  book  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
Smi^n,  wvuld  have  brought  its  author  nothing 
bat  pruse.  M.  Aub^  has  always  been  engaged 
upon  eeelteiasticat  history,  and  his  study  on  St. 
Justin  is  highly  esteemed.  He  has  now  published 
a  Salary  o/  tAe  Penecutioru  oftha  Oturch  up  to 
lie  time  of  the  Antoninu  (Uidier),  wherein,  by  a 
cloee  analysis  and  criticism  of  ancient  texts,  he 
ihowB  that  Catholic  tradition  has  considerably 
exaggerated  the  persecutions  to  which  ObriBtiana 
were  exposed  during  the  fiist  two  centuries. 
I  think  that  M.  AoU,  as  will  always  happen  in 
combating  a  receivad  opinion,  has  in  his  turn  ei- 
aggersted  in  his  own  direction,  and  that,  wishing  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  the  emperors,  he  too  often 
seema  to  excuse,  or  even  to  approve  of  it  He,  too, 
dtavrs  upon  his  fancy  when  Ae  supposes  that  the 
Chiistiana  might  well  have  been  the  mnrderers  of 
Domidan.  But  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of 
his  book,  it  is  none  the  less  very  serious,  and 
Tcry  respectfiil  towards  Christianity.  No  matter ; 
senoua  criticism  is  now  so  ill  looked  upon  in  the 
orthodox  and  official  world  that  many  who  are  no 
better  Catholics  than  M.  Aub6  are  terrified  at  his 
audacity,  and  anxioualy  wonder  what  heresies  he 
must  t«ach  the  students  of  philosophy  at  the 
Lyc^  Fontanes.  A  comical  aspect  is  given  to  the 
matter  by  the  tact  that  M.Aub^  is  a  contributor  to 
an  ultra-reactionary  journal,  the  Franqau,  the 
editors  of  which,  if  they  are  not  believers,  at 
leut  make  a  point  of  passing  for  such,  and  of 
being  on  good  terms  with  the  Church.  The 
appearance  of  M.  Aub^s  book  has  given  them  an 
nopleaaant  surprise. 

The  beat  service  which  the  Catholic  universities 
appear  to  me  destined  to  render  will  be  that  of 
awakening  and  spreading  a  taste  for  early  French 
literature.  No  doubt  they  will  have  neither  phi- 
lologists of  the  first  order  nor  eminent  literary 
historians;  the  scientific  spirit  as  well  as  purity  of 
taste  will  always  fail  them.  The  "  Soci^t^  des 
Anciens  Textes  Franpus  '  will  bring  about  more 
real  progress  in  philology  and  literary  historv  than 
all  the  Catholic  universities,  and  the  <^ericHl 
partv  has  indeed  welcomed  it  with  distrust 
bonfering  on  hostility ;  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  erudite  Catholics  have  an 
enthusiastic  love  for  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the 
France  of  old,  which  may  became  contagious  and 
can  alone  popularise  the  works  of  our  old  writers. 
)I.  Ijion  Qantier  has  made  himself  their  apostle, 
first  by  his  great  work  on  La  £popie$  fran^ituet 
(I'alm^),  and  then  especially  by  the  numerous  edi- 
tions he  hasgivenof  the  (yumtondf  Solrmd  (Maiao}. 
Thanks  to  him  we  have  for  two  or  three  sliillings 


and  accompanied  by  a  transUtiou.  If 
n>n  de  liolimd  is  one  day  introduced  among  clasu- 
col  studies,  and  becomes  as  familiar  to  young 
Frenchmen  as  the  Niehelungeaiied  to  the  Qermana, 
this  happy  innovation  will  in  a  great  measure 
be  owing  to  M.  L.  Gautier.  We  therefore 
applaud  the  decision  bv  which  the  French  Aca- 
demy has  just  granted  him  the  Guizot  prize 
(3,000  francs),  awarded  to  the  most  remarkable 
biographical  and  literary  work  on  a  great  French 

No  one  now  fears  that  admiration  for  the 
Middle  Ages  will  diminish  that  legitimately 
due  to  the  more  perfect  writers  of  the  aixteeeth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
taate  for  what  is,  properly  speaking,  the  clas- 
sical literature  of  Frani;e  lua  never  been  stronger 
than  it  is  at  this  moment.  Three  or  four  houses 
are  actively  engaged  in  publishing  with  particular 
care  and  splendour  those  authors  whom  one 
never  grows  weary  of  reading  again  and  agoin. 
The  house  of  Hachette  publishes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M,  Ad.  E^ier,  its  Collection  of  the  great 
French  Wntera,  in  which  the  text  of  die  authors, 
determined  by  severe  criticism,  is  accompanied  by 
very  full  notes,  and  by  all  the  variations  of 
the  original  editions  or  of  the  manuscripts. 
Comeille  and  Bacine  have  alread^r  appeared  in  a 
complete  form.  ThedeathofM.  F^et  interrupted 
the  publication  of  the  Memoir*  of  Sets  at  the 
third  volume ;  M.  Gourdault  has  given  the  first 
volume  of  the  Ma:iimt  of  La  Rockefoucauid,  and 
M.  Despois  the  two  first  of  an  excellent  edition  of 
Moliire,  which  will  in  some  sort  be  final ;  lastly, 
the  publication  of  Mdme.  de  S^vign^'s  letters  by 
M.  Ad,  H^goier,  JUt  (who  died  very  recently), 
will  be  enriched  by  a  valuable  seriea  of  hitherto 
unpublished  letters,  thanks  to  M.  Capmas'  fortu- 
nate discovery. 

Messrs.  Lemeire  have  had  a  bappy  and 
original  idea,  that  of  reprinting  the  pnncepi 
editions  of  classical  authors,  the  price  of  which 
has  now  become  exorbitant.  It  is  thus  that 
Racine,  Moii^,  La  Bochefoucauld,  &c.,  have 
been  published,  with  the  orihography,  the  head- 
ings, the  ornaments,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  seventeenth-century  editions.  The  same  house 
publishes,  slon^with  this  series  of  literary  curiosi- 
ties, critical  editions,  of  which  some,  such  as  the 
Itabelais  by  M.  Marty-Lavaux,  are  of  the  highest 
value.  In  this  series  also  we  have  the  complete 
worka  of  Agrippa  d'Aubignfi,  by  MM.  de  iWaumo 
and  de  Caussave,  of  which  two  volumes  have 
already  appeared,  and  wherein  a  considerable 
number  of  works  preserved  at  M.  Tronchin's, 
of  Geneva,  are  printed  for  the  first  time.  This 
same  collection  is  about  to  be  enriched  by  a 
magnificent  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  La- 
fontaine,  with  seventy-two  etchings  after  Oudry, 
and  fifty  after  Frsgonard,  lancret,  Pat«r;  by  an 
edition  of  KSgnier  prepared  by  M.  Courbet ;  and 
by  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Pascal,  by  M.  Mo- 
linier.  The  text  of  the  Peruiei,  revised  with  the 
greatest  care  from  the  original  manuscript  pre- 
served in  the  National  Library,  will  present  nu- 
merous corrections  of  the  text  given  bv  M. 
Faug^re,  which  had  hitherto  been  reckoned 
exact.  M.  Lemerre  is  also  reissuing  all  the  poets  ef 
the  PUiade,  and  has,  by  publishing  young  contem- 
porary poets  at  the  same  time  as  our  old  poets  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  greatly  contributed  of  late 
years  to  awaken  a  taate  for  fine  verse. 

M.  Jouost  is  also  publishing  the  French  classics 
from  the  original  editions,  and  none  can  rival 
him  in  the  aumptuousnees  and  nerfection  of  his 
publications.  The  Itabelais  of  MM.  de  Montaiglon 
and  L.  Lacour  yields  in  nothing  to  that  of  M. 
Martv-Lavaux ;  and  the  edition  of  Agrippa 
d'Aubign^'s  Traffiquei,  bv  M.  Read,  suggests  to  M. 
Lemerre  not  to  publish  the  great  Protestant  ipopie 
just  ^et.  One  of  the  most  curious  amongM.  Jouast'a 
publications  is  that  of  the  Itecueil  de»  Fabliaiix,  by 
M.  de  Montaiglon,  to  coo^st  of  five  volumes,  of 
which  one  only  is  completed.    An   edition  of 


Villon,  by  M.  Longnou,  will  sive  us  the  txue 
critical  text,  for  wbiui  the  Stocknolm  manuscript 
will  have  been  used  for  the  first  time.  This  text 
will  be  enriched  by  the  most  complete  notes  on  the 
petsons  mentioned  by  Villon,  who  have  till  now 
for  the  most  part  remained  unknown.  Finally, 
the  Juumal  de  PEttoUe  on  the  reigna  of  Henri  HI. 
and  Henri  rV.  is  published  by  MM.  Read  and  de 
Larroque ;  it  will  he  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  siiteenti  century.  The  Vati- 
can MS.,  used  for  the  first  time,  givealong  unpub- 
lished passages.     The  first  volume  is  just  out. 

The  editions  of  MM.  Gamier  Frftres  are  not 
showy  publications,  but  they  are  good  and  hand- 
some books,  prepared  with  care  and  adorned  with 
excellent  commentaries.  M.  L.  Moland's  MoIiSre 
is,  DO  doubt,  far  from  reaching  the  perfection  of 
that  of  M.  Despois,  but  M.  Moland  had  not  so 
much  space  to  dispose  of,  and  he  must  have  been 
very  useful  to  his  fortunate  rival.  M.  Laboulaye 
superintends  a  reprint  of  the  Work*  of  Montetquiea, 
the  first  volume  of  which  has  alone  appeared.  But 
MM.  Qamier's  most  important  undertaking  is  the 
publication  of  the  Work*  of  Diderot  by  M.  Ass^zat, 
of  which  we  have  already  five  volumes,  and  which 
will  comprise  ten.  A  great  part  of  these  ten  volumes 
will  be  composed  of  inedited  works  of  Diderot,  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Hermitage  Palace  at 
St.  Petersburg.  ^Ve  already  find  in  the  volumes 
that  have  appeared  a  very  extensive  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a  University  in  Russia,  several  philoso- 
phical pieces,  and  several  tales.  These  medited 
works  are  of  the  highest  interest,  for  Diderot, 
perhi^s  the  greatest  genius  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  especially  remarkable  for  wealth  and 
originality  of  ideas.  He  scattered  them  on  every 
side  at  han-hazard,  without  caring  to  compose 
long-windel  works,  and  without  pretending  to 
literary  perfection.  A  few  linee  scribbled  in 
haste  often  have  in  his  work  as  much  value  as  a 
whole  treatise,  and  nothing  indifferent  ever  left 
the  pen  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  it  is  said, 
supplied  all  the  men  of  his  time  with  ideaa.  A 
rich,  sympathetic  nature,  open  to  all  that  waa 
generous  and  intelligent,  Diderot  deserved  that  this 
memorial  should  be  rused  to  him,  for  having 
disseminated  and,  if  you  will,  squandered  hu 
talent  and  his  genius  in  a  thousand  incomplete 
works ;  he  has  not  acquired  as  much  fame  as  he 
deserved.  M.  AssSzat  was  perfectiy  qualified 
to  undertake  this  edition  of  Diderot.  His  notices 
are  excellent,  and  rectify  a  crowd  of  errors  laid  to 
the  account  of  the  illustrious  encyclopaedist  They 

Krticularly  correct  numerous  errors  contained  of 
.  Jal's  Sioffrt^Mcal  Dictionary,  the  authority  in 
which  is,  however,  very  great. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  all  these  reprinta 
extends  to  the  smallest  literary  coriositiee.  An 
effort  isbeing  made  to  rehabilitate  authors  who  have 
nevertheless  iustiy  lallen  into  oblivion.  Thus  it 
is  that  Restif  de'  la  &etonne,  a  romance-writer 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  eccentric 
and  depraved  man,  whose  innumerable  works  are 
almost  destitute  of  any  literary  talent,  becomes 
the  object  of  a  sort  of  r«troepecrive  woiihip. 
This  worship  is,  it  is  true,  principallv  due  to  an 
amateur  publisher,  M.  Fontaine,  who  nas  collected 
complete  copies  of  Hestif  and  offen  them  for 
sale  at  exorbitant  prices.  It  is  for  him  that  M. 
Lacroix  (Bibliophile  Jacob)  has  now  published  a 
B&lii^raphy  of  Rettif;  and  it  is  perhapa  under 
the  same  influence  that  M.  Ass^zat  has  reprinted 
at  Lemerre's  (Coll.  Jannet)  two  volumes  of  novels 
bv   Restif;     The    Contemporarieg.      These    little 

Sictures  of  Parisian  manners  between  1780  and 
800  are  not  without  interest  as  regarda  social 
historv,  but  their  immorality  and  cynicism  are  as 
revolting  to  good  taste  as  to  the  moral  sense,  and 
their  success  is  unhappily  due  rather  to  their 
flattering  the  bad  instincta  of  the  public  than  to 
their  value  as  historical  documents. 

Cue  of  the  men  beet  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years.    M.  Avene!,the)ibrBrianatSte.  GeneviSve 
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had  made  liim—lf  known  br  munerDua  worim  of 
«Toditi(ni  on  Um  seraiteaiitn  eoitnry,  and  espe- 
ciallj  bj  an  ezoallaDt  edition  of  BuMiaiM  Oorr&- 
'      >  for  tie  "  Oollection  of  inedited  docu- 


oomhsd  books, 

Gtlttrat  LUtrafitre  amdJit, 

M  da)  CodJoii  TaU- 
m.oab"  -        -..  -     - 


10  t7«a  Jiubbllada  |x 


BBDTkR^  LoTi-    ContH  popDUlm  ds  !■  Onnda-BratiBiw. 


Di  Odbkhki™,  a 


el  TlagglBtoiI  lUUuil 


BoHLn.  a.     Dnl  UonMe 
SniDi  btbllognfld  e  blognfli 


BiTTSR,  H.    Hudriui 


Xin  LebenibCId  km  dam  Zdulta 
dtlhen :  Wlntn.    4  If. 
IatsUs  da  Tr&or  dM  dwrta.  T.l*.  EkIi  : 


et  m  BppUutlDiii.  II.  ChitlBur.    Full : 
ODOgnptils  da  CIol  (FtiDgllls  Krinni,  Uimt). 


Pirii :  BallUac.    s  (r. 


PEO?E8aOK  'WHITKEY  Olf  LiNOUAaz. 

eUiiiiur.d>tiHitla:  Sqit.«,  IgTl, 
I  should  not  have  Msumed  that  any  modifiea- 
tJoBB  of  my  views  on  lai^uage  ware  of  consequBnce 
«nough  to  call  for  Bpecial  notice  on  tha  put  of  the 
AOADEKT.  Ab,  however,  yon  have  seen  fit  to  make 
them  tha  aobject  of  ramark,  I  am  sure  that,  in 
inatice  both  to  your  readers  and  to  me,  you  wiD 
be  fi^Bd  to  be  corrected  iu  any  unintended  mis- 
Mpreaentation  of  them.  Allow  me,  then,  to  say 
that  I  am  not  myself  eonicions  of  having  chanf^ed 
my  opinion  on  a  nngle  one  of  the  pwnts  to  which 
yoa  direct  attention  in  your  issue  of  to-day 
(p.  348).  They  will  aU,  I  believe,  be  fonnd 
lieated  in  a  wholly  accordant  manner  in  my  two 
Tolnmes— that  of  1867  and  that  of  1876.  For 
«sample,  n-hen  yon  say,  refefring  to  the  latter, 
that  "animals  are  no«  admittoa  to  poeaeaa  no 
language  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word," 
70U  seem  dislinetly  to  imply  that  I  have 
aomewhate  or  at  some  time  declared  tham 
jweseas  language ;  which,  so  &r  as  I  am  avrs 
U  not  the  case.  Again,  I  hold,  and  have  always 
heU,  that  we  pcesesa  the  same  "faculty"  of 
forming  words  fay  onomatopoeia  as  ever,  only  that 
we  do  not  now  have  occasion  to  exercise  it  oflier- 
wise  than  very  rarely,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  another  and  a  more  available  way  of  pro- 
viding for  our  lingoistic  needs.  The  inconsie- 
lancy  between  allowing  that  morphological  dif- 
ferences may  rise  to  the  value  of  generic 
distinctione,  and  regarding  a  certain  morphological 
elaaeification  of  Ungnsges  as  comparatively  euper- 
ficial  and  mluelaea,  is  not  clear  to  me ;  but  ^  it 
exists,  it  is  to  be  charged  against  my  earlier  work 
not  lees  than  against  my  recent  one. 

W.  1).  Wmnrer. 


I  nriMB  WHO  oaxMnrtxa  txans  hkhky. 


I  have  Jnst  seen  an  answer,  in  youi  number  of 
July  S,  1875,  to  my  letter  in  your  number  for 
June  6,  in  which  I  state  the  evidence  in  favoor  of 
Sir  John  Uarkham  being  the  judge  who  com- 
mitted Prince  Henrr. 

Tour  correspondent  asserts,  somewhat  authori- 
tatively, that  the  memoiie  refsrred  to  by  me, 
corroborated  by  Baker's  ChnmicU,  do  not  moke  so 
strong  a  case  for  Sir  John  Morkham  as  is 
furnished  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  in  favour  of 
Judge  Gascoigne.  My  reply  is  that  Sir 
Thomaa  Elyot  does  not  once  mention  Judge 
Gascoigne,  in  telling  the  story ;  and,  if  be  did,  we 
do  not  know  what  means  he  bad  of  knowing. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  evidence  in  &vour  of  Judge 
Gascoigne;  while  there  are  two  distinct  elate- 
ments  contemporaneous  with  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
and  made  by  Sir  John  Marliliam'B  descendt^ts, 
which  make  that  judge  the  hero  of  the  story  by 
name.  Your  correspondent  speake  of  these  two 
memoirs  as  being  unpublished,  as  if  that  dimin- 
ished their  value.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases 
it.  Both  memoiiB  are  quite  accessible.  One  has 
been  examined  and  described  by  the  Director  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  hia  deacription  ie 
given  in  that  Society'a  Proceedingt.  The  other 
IS  in  the  British  Muaeum.  The  notion  that  the 
tradition  ie  to  be  attributed  to  Edward  II.  is 
wholly  without  support,  and  is  very  improbable, 
Olembsts  R.  Mabkham. 


BBAXSPBBEAITA. — BOKNET  CXLYI.  L.  2. 

t  St.  Otarsft  Bqun,  H.W. :  Bept.  B,  IBn. 
"  Poor  BonL  the  centre  of  my  sinfiil  earth. 

....  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  amy. 

Why  dwit  thou  pine  within,  aod  snfier  dsuth. 

Paietieg-  thy  outWBrd  Wiilla  so  costlj  Ray?" 


The  blank  left  by  the  Oambrid^  editors  for 
two   syllables — the  original   repeats   '"' 
earth  —I    propose    to    fill    in    with 


with  " :  compare  Fentw  and  Admit,  1.  102i  ; — 
"  Fie,  fie,  fond  love !  thou  art  as  foil  of  fear 
Ai  one  with  trsasurs  Indsn,  krmaid  with  thieres." 
"These  rebel  povrers"  are,  of  course,  the  flesh, 
that  fights  agamst  the  spirit ;  and  -Qie  "  hemm'd 
with  these  rebel  powers  makes  a  fine  metaphor 
that  suite  tha  after  "  outward  walls  "  and  "  pine 
within."    "Deck'd  with,"  or  the  like,  wonld  not 

do.  F.  J.  PlJBIfTVALL. 


laaniTa  or  ibb  nRnrsa  abbociatiok  ai 

BRISTOL. 

(Stctiontil  Ffoeetdiruii.') 

Section  A, 

PnoTsasoB  Everett  presented  the  Baport  of  the 

Underground  Temperature  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  in  existence  for  eight  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  been  engaged  in  trying  to 
determine  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  of 
rocks  as  the  depth  from  the  surface  increaaea. 
Observations  have  generaUy  been  made  by  means 
of  arteeias  wells  and  mines,  and  some  interesting 
investigatiouB  have  been  carried  out  in  the  St, 
Gothotd  Tunnel,  at  Ohiawick,  and  near  Lincok. 

Profeesor  F,  Guthrie  described  his  experiments 
for  determining  the  rate  of  wave-motiou.  He 
finds  the  rate  of  progress  in  waves  depends  very 
little  indeed  upon  the  height  of  the  wave,  not  at 
all  upon  the  breadth  of  the  wave,  nor  upon  the 
density  or  specific  gravity  of  tha  liquid,  but  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  wave-length ^tbat  is,  the 
distance  from  creat  to  oreat.  The  Professor  de- 
monstrated by  means  of  experiments  that  in 
circular  troughs  the  smaller  the  diameter  the  more 
rapid  is  the  pulsation,  and  that  the  rate  in  differ- 
ent sized  troughs  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  diameter.  It  is  also  found  that  in  a 
circular  trough  a  wave  a  m&tre  in  length  travels 
over  eighty-three  m6tras  in  one  minute. 


Professor  Oabome  Reynolds  reada  W>ei  on  the 
Hefractiiin  of  Sound  by  the  Atmosphere,  which 
attracted  notice  from  its  being  in  confiict  with  the 
views  lately  nut  forward  by  Dr.  Tpidall.    Pro- 
feesor  Keloids  stated  that  he  had  confirmed  his 
hypothesis   that    when    sound    proceeded   in   a    I 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind  it  was  not 
destroyed  or  stopped  by  the  wind,  but  that  it  nu 
lifted,  and  that  at  simiciently  high  elevations  it    : 
could  be  haard  at  as  great  diatancee  aa  in  other 
directions,  or  as  when  there  was  no  wind :  there  is, 
in  fact,  a  refraction  of  the  sound  waves  caused  br    ' 
unequal  resistance  in  the  atmoapheie.  An  upward    i 
diminution  of  temperature  had   been  proved  he 
Mr.  Olaiahar'e  hollocvi-ascents,  and  ho  showed  bj 
experiments  with  the  sounds  of  firing  of  lockel*    ! 
and  guQs  that  the  upward  variation  of  tempemtun    I 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  distance  at  which  souadj 
could  be  heard.    By  other  obeervatious,  he  foiujd    I 
that,  when  the  sky  was  cloudy  and  there  wai  so 
dew,   the  sound  could  invariably  be  heard  mucli 
farther  with  than  against  the  wind,  but  that  when 
the  sky  was  clear  and  there  was  a  heavy  dew,  tlie    ' 
sound  could  be  heard  as  &r  against  a  light  wind    . 
as  with  it. 

Oonsidetnble  interest  was  token  in  an  Bccomrt 
of  the  transit  of  Venus,  given  bv  the  Rev.  S.  J, 
Perry,  of  Stonvhurst  College.  liis  remarks  were  I 
illustrated  by  diagrams  of  the  sun  and  the  ^aoet, 
as  seen  from  various  stations.  Be  said  tliat 
although  much  prominence  had  not  been  gives 
to  tha  idea,  he  believed  that  a  very  important 
reason  why  so  much  expense  was  gone  into  in  tht 
expedition  was  that  the  distanoeof  the  earth  from 
the  sun  entered  largely  into  the  calculation  of 
lunar  tables.  The  ole^ations  were  not  of  uv 
striking  nature;  they  were  simply  to  wstch  t 
black  spot  paaa  across  the  sun.  There  whs  nodiinf 
exciting  about  it,  except  that  when  the  ohsem- 
tions  were  taken  they  had  to  be  very  careful  ilmiit 
the  preciee  time,  and  they  had  to  ofaeerva  tM 
spot  during  the  whole  time  of  its  pass^.  Hivinf 
pointed  out  the  reason  why  the  different  lUtiaa 
ware  choaen,  he  denied  the  Bssertions  that  hid  Wn 
made  that  Sir  George  Airy  neglected  HiUeTt 
method  of  observation  for  Deliale'a ;  the  troth  "M 
he  had  rightly  decided  in  favour  of  Delisle,  but  bi 
had  not  neglected  Halley.  With  regard  to  ihf 
stations  in  the  north,  Ihe^  were  left  to  the  csre  of 
the  Russians ;  the  English,  Americans,  Oennaiii, 
and  otben,  confined  their  observations  to  Uie 
southern  hemisphere.  As  it  was  mid-winter,  tbt 
sun  WHS  very  nearly  on  tha  line  of  the  wnthMn 
tropics,  and  almost  vertical  over  the  eastern  bOTn« 
of  Australia.  There  were  primarilv  five  Enfim 
expeditions,  but,  as  thrae  were  subdivided,  tbm 
were  nearly  twenty  etations  of  observation.  lh» 
Station  was  Kerguelen,  to  the  south-west  of  Aiis- 
tralia,  and,  after  arriving  there,  thev  fonnd  tn*' 
the  Americans  had  token  the  station  recom- 
mended bv  tha  members  of  the  OtoUmgrr  expe- 
dition ;  biit  in  spito  of  that  they  had  pleat.T  <« 
time  to  look  about  the  island  (which  wis_' 
very  barren  place,  about  00  miles  hy  ioh 
aud  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  g*t  a 
much  better  position  than  the  AmencaM, 
after  all,  by  going  a  little  to  the  w™: 
They  had  been  told  before  they  went  out  Ihst 
there  wss  always  a  mUt  over  the  wl"°"'f,r 
though  that  might  be  the  case  in  the  north  ol  wf 
island,  which  had  been  chieflv  visited  before, 
did  not  apply  to  the  south  whUe  they  were  tli««' 
and  they  had  not  more  mist  than  there  noi' 
have  been  in  London.  On  the  morning  o(  tn 
transit,  which  thev  expected  to  begin  at  b.ju, 
they  rose  at  four,  and  at  once  made  prepiT*"^" 
for  the  day's  work,  Thev  divided  into  "reo 
parties,  and  were  so  placed' that,  with  the  -iw^n 
cons,  they  formed  four  parties,  about  eight  m"« 
distant  from  each  other.  Thev  saw  the  sun  ' 
weU  until  after  six  o'clock,  at  the  first,  tlw' " 
the  Bpeaker'e,  station,  until  almost  the  "'"j'  ^^^^ 
Venus  was  coming  on  to  the  sun's  disc,  Mf^  - 
had  the  external  contact  ss  well  as  could  w 
pected,  for  there  neyer  could  be  obaoluMcerisH'  j 
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with  mmrd  to  such  a  point.  Ther  cotitiBwd 
raj  -wtH  nntil  they  had  takes  the  Duection  hy 
the  pUnat  of  the  snn'i  diae,  hut  then  there  was 
JQBt  oaa  little  dond  that  came  and  placed  Ttself 
liirht  OTBT  the  planet  an^remained  till  ten  minutes 
after  the  eoauneDeemeBt  of  the  transit.  At  the 
other  otations  they  wen  able  to  make  obterrations 
of  the  iugrsea.  At  hie  station  tbej  ^t  same 
'nrj  good  obaerrationB  and  photagiapha  of  the 
intra^uJ  jKnntB  of  contact  and  alto  of  ^^ees. 
Father  Feny  added  particulars  of  the  reeolt 
of  observations  at  the  other  Ptations  as  far  as 
could  be  HBcertained,  and  narrated  his  experience 
of  a  cyclone  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  home- 
ward paaaa^.  He  added,  that  during  their  stay 
OD  the  island  they  not  only  made  aationomical 
observations,  hut  also  a  series  of  magnetic  ob- 
KTvatione.  In  answer  to  a  question,  Father  Feny 
Mid  tJiat  if  they  aot  the  resmta  of  the  observations 
in  seven  years  time  they  would  be  very  lucky, 
diey  had  first  to  determine  their  longitude,  and 
that  occupied  a  very  long  time. 

Sir  William  Thomson  gave  a  few  details  of 
some  eiperimente  upon  the  effects  of  etreia  npon 
the  magnetiBm  of  soft  iron.  He  said  this  paper 
was  a  continoatiou  of  two  which  had  been  read 
before  the  Koyal  Society.  In  the  phydcal  labora- 
tory at  Glasgow  University  he  had  stretched  steel 


nnnd  a  few  inches  of  the  wire,  so  that  the  latter 
could  be  magnetised  when  an  eleobical  current 
was  paoed  tluough  the  former;  the  induced  cur- 
KSt  thus  pHiduoed  in  a  second  helix  outside  the 
first  was  lodicatad  by  a  reflecting  galvanometer. 
When  steel  wire  was  used,  the  magnetiam  dimi- 
niahed  when  weights  were  attached  to  the  wire, 
ind  increased  when  they  wen  taken  off;  but 
vhen  ■pecialty-made  soft-iron  wire  was  employed 
— wire  almost  ss  soft  as  lead — the  magnetism  was 
mcreaaed  when  weights  were  put  on,  and  dimi- 
liahed  when  they  were  taken  off.  Afterwards  he 
omitted  the  electrical  apparatus,  and  suspended  a 
piece  of  aoiViron  win  near  a  magnetometer  con- 
sisting of  a  needle,  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  in 
vdght,  with  a  refiecting  mirror  attached ;  the 
*ire  was  magnetiaed  indactively  simply  by  the 
magnetisin  of  the  earth,  and  changes  in  ita  mag- 
netiBQi  wen  made  by  applying  weights  and  strains, 
ihe  changes  being  then  indicated  by  the   mag* 


Profeaaor  W.  F.  Barrett  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Effects  of  Heat  on  the  Molecular  Structure  of 
Steel  Wins  and  Rods."  The  experiments  showed 
that  there  is  a  certain  critical  temperature  at 
which  the  molecolar  character  of  steel  changes, 
and  wore  baaed  upon  the  curious  fact  that  if  a  nd- 
hot  ateel  wire  or  bar  is  cooling,  after  it  has  sunk 
to  a  certain  temperature,  it  suddenlv  |^ws  hotter, 
and  for  the  moment  glows  mon  brilliantly  than  it 
did  before. 

Sir  William  Thomson  also  read  a  pwer  on 
"  Some  KesulU  of  Laplace's  Theory  of  Tides," 
blowing  bow  the  theory  gave  rise  to  a  curious 
mathematieal  problem. 

The  proeeedmga  in  Section  A  on  Saturday  were 
without  interest  to  any  bod^  except  the  mathema- 
dcians  of  the  British  Association.  Frofessor  Cay- 
ley  presented  a  report  on  mathematical  tables, 
kodMr.  Spottiswoode  one  on  mathematical  print- 
ing. These  reports  were  followed  by  papers  of  a 
purely  mathematical  kind. 

The  sitting  on  Monday  was  devoted  to  Ue- 
teorologv. 

Mr.  James  Glaisher  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  lumiuouH  meteors,  and  rend 
ntmcts  from  it  showing  the  observations  that 
had  been  made  by  members  of  the  committee  of 
the  direction  and  nature  of  various  meteors.  The 
Wis  of  aerolites  which  had  been  placed  on  record 
ance  the  last  report  were  more  than  ordinarily 
numerous  and  interesting.  A  maas  of  meteoric 
iron  fell  on  August  24,  1873,  at  Maysville,  Cali- 
fumis,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  pieces  of 
metallic  iron  the  actual  descent  of  which  had  , 


la   the   following   mondi   a 

tea  fell  neat  Ehairpar,  in  the 
Pnnjanb ;  and  it  is  also  nlated  that  in  the  month 
of  December,  when  the  British  army  halted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Piah,  an  aerolite  feQ  in  the 
mojlet-plaoe  at  Ooomaasie,  and  waa  regarded  aa  a 

rent  of  evil  by  the  natives.  On  May  14  and 
aeroHtee  fell  at  Oastalia,  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  last  stone-hll  of  the  pneent  year  took 
place  on  February  12,  187S,  near  Iowa.  Spe- 
cial analyses  wen  made  of  it  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  no  detonating  meteor  had 
been  oheraTed  this  year,  and  the  brigfateat 
mataot  occurred  on  September  1  last  year. 
meteor  burst  with  a  loud  detonation  over  Paris 
February  10,  of  great  size  and  brilliancy,  and  left 
a  cloud  like  a  streak  of  light  in  its  track  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  No  duplicate  observation  of  it  was 
obtained  in  England.  Another  fireball  fell  at 
Orleans  on  Uareh  9,  and  of  this  two  good  obaei^ 
vations  wen  obtained  in  England — in  Londtm  and 
Esses.  A  thorough  examination  of  all  the  ol 
vationa  collected  by  the  committee  since  the 
publication  of  the  meteor  atlas  in  1867  had  been 
continued  with  satib&etory  rMolts  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gny.  It  was  further  shown 
that  certain  comets  and  meteors  had  the  same 
path.  Mr.  Olaisher  said  the  report  was  the  result 
of  great  labour  performed  by  the  secntary  of  that 
committee,  Prol'essor  llerschell,  who  far  many 
years  had  worked  earnestly  and  patientlv  with  good 
results,  and  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  problem  of  the  connexion  between 
comets  and  meteon  had  now  become  so  great  aa 
to  pass  beyond  the  power  of  the  Association  to 
grapple  with  it  in  its  fullest  extent.  There  was 
a  greet  deal  of  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  he  was 
glad  to  state  that  ^ofeseor  Leverrier,  of  Paris, 
had  made  arrangements  with  some  six  thousand 
gentlemen,  who,  in  different  parts  of  France  and 
her  colonies,  would  devote  night  after  night  to  the 
study  of  meteoric  astronomy.  He  hoped  that  this 
woald  lead  to  an  increase  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  and  consdering  that  this  additional  efibrt 
was  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the  British 
Association,  the  result  would  be  very  giatifying 
to  every  member. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  R.  Main  vrith  a  list 
of  meteors  observed  at  Oxibrd.  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons 
presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  British 
rain&U.  The  committee  has  been  at  work  for 
fourteen  years,  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  funds 
of  this  Association.    Smce  last  year  uzty-six  im- 

Ertant  Irish  stations  have  been  eatablished. 
my  experiments  on  the  form  and  position  of 
rain-gauges  have  been  made.  The  laws  which 
regulate  the  seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall  have 
been  ascertained,  and  the  secular  variation  of 
annual  fall  has  also  been  approximately  de- 
termined. A  code  of  rules  has  l»en  drawn  up  for 
observers,  nearly  250  stations  have  been  started  at 
the  cost  of  the  Association,  and  629  stations  have 
been  visited,  and  the  fi:auges  examined  bv  the 
secretary.     The    committee    have   obtained   and 

Xrted  observations  on  mountain  tops,  and 
r  places  where  no  previous  observations  had 
been  made,  in  Oumberland,  Westmoreland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  and  also  an  extensive  series  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  subaequontlv  made  some 
remarks  an  the  rain&ll  in  MonmoutliBhtre  and  the 
Severn  Valley  on  July  14.  and  an  the  consequent 
floods  in  Enplacd  and  Wales.  The  raicfall  waa 
simply  a  mass  of  vapour  that  came  up  from  the 
west,  end  it  commenced  at  Tenby  between  mid- 
night and  one  a.u.  on  the  morning  of  July  14.  It 
travelled  st  the  rate  of  about  eighteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  at  four  f.u.  in  the  same  day  it  passed 
off  by  the  north  coast  to  Norfolk.  As  to  its 
breadth  it  took  about  thirty-six  hours  to  pass  over 
any  given  point.  The  quantity  of  water  that  fell 
varied  very  much  over  the  whole  country,  and 
was  deepest  on  the  west  side  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and 
thence  to  the  north-east. 


Among  the  iHipeiB  of  intaast  laad  befoi*  tba 
BCtion  won  t£a  AtUowii^ : — Oaptain  Abney  on 
'  The  Actinism  of  the  Ele^o  Ligbt  { "  Mr.  Scm~ 


land  on  "The  Magnatising  Function  of  boDf 
Nickel,  and  Oobalt; "  and  Sir  W.  Thomaon  ca 
a  "  Tide-Calculating  Machine,"  which  effaot*  an 
eDormons  saving  of  labour  in  detarminh^  tha 
tidea  for  a  given  port. 


Ths  papers  read  betbn  this  section  have  not  been, 
save  in  a  few  instances,  cdther  of  much  interest  or 
importance. 

Profesaor  T.  E.  Thorn's  rniort  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  determination  of  specific  volum». 
of  liquids  gave  an  aeeoont  of  a  large  number  of 
observations  and  determinations  which  have  been 
mode,  bat  as  the  calculation  of  results  is  long  and 
laborious,  no  generalisations  have  yet  been  arrived 
at 

Mr.  Chandler  Roberta  presented  a  report  ob 
gold  assays,  and  Dr.  Armstrong  an  interim  report 
on  isomeric  creeols.  The  committees  on  uies» 
subjects  an  le-appointed. 

The  committee  fiar  the  purpose  of  examining  tha 
methods  employed  in  the  estimation  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  comniercial  products,  gave  an 
account  of  the  worii  which  bad  been  done  by 
them.  Their  labours,  however,  will  not  be  ended 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  whm  a 
final  report  on  thia  question,  which  has  an  im- 
portant relation  to  artificial  manures,  may  b» 
looked  for. 

Dr.  Cortield  bronght  ap  the  report  of  tha 
sewage  commhtee  on  the  result  of  the  eiperi- 
menta  carried  out  on  theeewa^  fitrm  atRomroid. 
They  have  shown  that  the  soil  increases  in  rich- 
ness year  by  year.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogen 
recovered  in  the  crops  was  estimated  at  31'8  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  supplied.  The  amount  of 
nitrogMi  lost  in  the  effluent  water  could  not  ba 
ascertained. 

Two  papers  of  local  interest  were  read  before 
the  section ;  one  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  tli» 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  Bristol,  and  one  by  Mr, 
Davey  on  the  tobacco  trade. 

The  president,  Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harconrt,  exhibited 
his  apparatus  for  determining  with  more  ease  and 
quickness  than  is  at  presmit  posfible  the  amount 
of  carbon  bisulphide  in  coal  gas. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Cwley  on  the  analytical 
forms  called  treee  excited  great  interest.  Mr. 
Oayley'a  object  was  to  determine  the  number  of 
different  ways  in  which  a  given  number  of  atoma 
of  carbon  could  combine.  As  each  atom  posMsaes 
four  points  by  which  it  may  be  attached  to  other 
bodies,  the  number  of  possible  combinations  in— 
a««aee  rapidly  as  the  atoms  of  carbon  ineresae. 
Thirteen  atoms  give  7D9  poaeible  combinations- 
For  the  purpose  of  analysis  the  Professor  arranges 
a  series  of  knobs  and  rods  in  the  form  of  trees, 
and  shows  that  the  forms  are  symmetrica!  in  re- 
gard to  one  or  two  centres,  and  that  the  number 
of  trees  produced  is  capable  of  being  expressed  by 


a  general  mathematical  expression. 

Professor  Thorpe  announced  to  the  section  that 
be  his  discovered  a  new  gaseous  compound  of 
Fluorine  and  Phosphorus,  and  has  reason  to  hopft 
be  will  be  able  to  isolata  from  it  the  element 
Fluorine,  which  has  never  yet  bean  obtained  in  » 
free  state.  


Dr.  Cahpestbr  addressed  the  Section  on  "  The 
Origin  of  the  Red  Clay  found  by  the  CkaUenger 
at  great  depths  in  the  Ocean."  He  said  that  some 
months  ago  Dr.  Wyrille  Thomson  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  letter  containing  many  points  of 
very  great  interest,  but  especially  an  occoimt  of 
the  very  curious  deposit  of  red  clay  which  he 
found  in  the  mid-Atlantic,  and  which,  he  learned, 
had  since  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  towards  the  East  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, and  in  many  other  parts,  and  always  at  great 
depths.     When  this  was  first  found  ia  the  mid- 
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Atluitic,  Dr.  Wjrille  Thomson  thought  he  could 
tiaca  it  to  som«  great  river,  Buch  as  the  Amaion, 
cit  to  the  fine  deposit  brought  down  hj  some  great 
river ;  but  he  found  on  farther  rewarch  that  he 
did  not  get  it  near  the  land,  for  vhere  the  water 
Bhallowed  he  did  not  get  it,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclnMon  that  it  coold  not  be  accounted  for  by 
emj  river-action  whatever.  He  then  formed  an 
idea  that  it  m%ht  be  what  he  called  the  aah  of  the 
ahellfi  of  the  foraminifem,  which  was  now  believed 
be    diffused    '  ■' 


whole  bottom  of  the  deep  Atlantic.  There  was 
first  OQ  the  surfoce  what  Dr.  Carpenter  be- 
lieves to  b»  living  globigcrinae ;  then,  below 
that,  what  was  called  ooze,  in  which  not  so 
much  the  sheila  as  fragments  of  them  were  foiuid, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  white  impalpable  matter, 
fbrming  a  very  fine  white  mud ;  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  result  of  the  gradual  disintegration  of 
the  diells.  Then  at  further  depths  below  that, 
Br.  Thomson,  finding  this  red  mud,  formed  the 
hypothesis  that  at  great  depths  there  was  an 
axcees  of  carbonic  acid,  and  under  great 
pressures  with  this  excess  of  carbonic  acid  the 
calcareous  portion  of  the  shell  was  dissolved 
and  any  mineral  matter  that  was  not  calca- 
reous waa  left  behind.  This  mud  silicate  of  iron 
and  alumina  was  aualvsed,  as  also  a  portion  of  the 
OOI0,  when  it  was  found  by  Br.  Thomson  that 
after  removing  the  calcareous  portion  and  dis- 
solving it  by  dilute  acid,  a  residue  of  the  same 
kind  was  obtained,  namelr,  silicate  of  iron  and 
alumina,  and  upon  that  basis  he  put  forward 
the  speculation  that  this  red  ash  was  simply 
the  eab  of  the  shells  of  these  globigeriiuie 
sjid  foraminifera.  It  seemed  to  the  lecturer 
that  this  was  not  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion of  it.  In  the  first  place  he  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  ash  at  all  was  left  behind 
when  the  pure  shells  were  dissolved  in  dilute 
aud.  He  believed  they  would  give  as  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime  mised  with  animal  matter  as  could 
be  obtained  anywhere.  But  then  another  source 
occurred  to  him.  It  was  shown  many  years  ago 
that  most  green  sands  occurring  in  all  geologi^ 
periods  Irom  the  Silurian  downwards,  when  ex- 
amiaed  by  the  microscope,  were  found  to  be  really 
internal  easts  of  foraminifera.  In  consequence  of 
this  discoveiT,  and  of  the  discovery  by  the  late 
Professor  Bailey,  of  New  England,  that  the  same 
thing  was  found  in  recent  foraminifera.  Dr.  Car- 
penter and  others  associated  with  him  found  ex- 
actly tiie  same  thing  with  foraminiferous  forms — 
namely,  that  by  dissolving  away  the  shell,  they 
could  ^et  in  some  instances  green  silicates,  and  in 
other  instances  ochry  silicates,  giving  the  form  of 
the  animal.  Chemists  all  agreed  that  this  depont 
took  place  by  a  process  of  chemical  substitution, 
although  the^  were  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  precise 
mode  m  which  it  occurred.  They  all  agreed, 
however,  that  it  was  through  the  decomposition 
of  the  animal  that  the  silicates  were  precipi- 
tated from  sea  water,  and  that  they  t«ok 
tha  place  of  the  animal  substances  particle 
by  {Wuticle,  filling  completely  the  cavities  of 
^ese  minute  shells  with  green  or  ochry 
silicates,  and  thus  giritig  perfect  models  of  the 
animaL  Among  Admiral  Spratt's  dredgings  in 
the  Aegean  it  Iiappened  that  Dr.  Carpenter 
had  some  internal  casts  which  were  a  bright  red, 
and  also  some  which  showed  the  transition  from 
green  to  ochrous — a  green  core  and  a  sort  of 
ochrous  efflorescence  on  the  surface.  On  another 
of  Admiral  Spratt's  specimens  there  whs  a  transi- 
tion from  green  to  red — that  is,  in  the  very  same 
cast  he  found  red  in  one  place  and  green  in  another. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  this  was  the  real  origin  of  the  red  clay.  He 
tlLOught  he  might  say  it  pretty  certainly — and  he 
said  it  on  the  authority  ofProfeesor  Hofmann,  who 
had  gone  carefully  through  his  series — that  these 
three  colours,  the  green,  the  ochrous,  and  the 
red  were  simply  dependent  on  the  stages  of  the 
oxidation  of  tne  iron.  They  could  not  be  analysed, 
because  they  were  so  excessively  minute.      Ue 


might  mention  that  the  Challtngar,  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  came  upon  a  bed  of  green  day, 
which  was  found  to  be  entirely  composed  of  these 
internal  casts,  and  when  that  came  home  materials 
might  be  expected  for  a  very  thorough  chemical 
ansJysis  of  these  very  curious  formations.  His  own 
suggestion  was  that  this  red  clay  was  not  the  ash 
of  tne  shell  but  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of 
internal  casts.  He  thought  it  not  at  all  improbable 
that  what  was  originally  green  or  ochrous  was 
acted  upon  by  carbonic  acid,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  every  chemist  knows  that  felspar  was 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  -,  so  that  in  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  deep  strata  of  the  ocean, 
under  the  influence  of  pressure  especially,  there 
would  be  a  decomposition  or  disintegration  af 
these  internal  casts  and  a  higher  oxidation  of  the 
iron  giving  it  the  red  colour.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  that  was  far  more  likely  to  be  the  origin  of 
this  red  clay  than  its  being  left  ss  an  ash  from 
the  foraminiferous  shells,  which,  as  far  as  he  had 
examined  them,  did  not  leave  any  ash  at  all.  That 
Dr.  Thomson  should  find  a  residue  in  the 
ooze  was  likely  enough,  because  if  some  of  these 
internal  casts  were  formed  in  the  foraminifera 


these  casts.  It  would  be  curious  if  it  was  refei^ 
able  to  the  foraminifera  at  alL  It  was  referable 
rather  to  the  process  by  which  the  internal  casts 
were  formed,  and  the  higher  oxidation  of  the  iron 
of  them,  and  the  disintegration  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  carbonic  acid  so  as  to  form  tiiis 
deposit  of  red  clay  at  the  bottom.  This  seemed 
to  him  more  likely  than  that  it  waa  formed 
by  the  solution  of  the  foraminiferous  shells  them- 
selves. 

Sir  John  llawkshaw  eud  that  last  year  he  had 
had  occasion,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Aasouation  in  Belfast,  to  pass  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  he  also  at 
one  or  two  places  made  incursions  into  the  inte- 
rior ;  and  what  struck  him  as  being  one  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  that  very  remarkable  coun- 
mase  of  red  clav  which 


CiBB  it  was  some  3,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  it 
almost  uniformly  the  same  deep  red  colour  as 
hematite  iron. 

Several  papers  were  presented  to  the  section  on 
points  in  local  geoli^y.  Mr.  MacMortrie  described 
certain  isolated  areas  of  Mountain  Limestone  at 
Luckington  and  Vobster.  Mr.  Moore  discussed 
the  age  of  the  Durdham  Down  deposits,  yielding 
Thecodontosaurus,  >!tc.,  and  Mr.  Tawney  the  age 
of  the  Oanningtou  Park  Limestone,  and  its  relation 
to  Coal  Measures  south  of  the  Mendips. 

The  eleventh  report  on  the  exploration  of  Kent's 
cavern  was  presented  by  Mr.  Pengolly,  and  a 
report  on  the  exploration  of  the  Victoria  Cave, 
Settle,  by  Mr.  Tiddeman. 

Mr.  Topley  gave  a  ritami  of  the  report  by  Mr. 
W.  Willett  and  himself  on  the  Sub-Weffllden  ex- 
ploration, giving  at  the  outset  the  history  of  the 
undertaking.  It  had  been  three  years  in  progress, 
having  been  started  when  the  British  Association 
met  at  Brighton  in  1872,  Its  object  wss  to  prove 
the  order  and  character  of  the  rocks  underlying 
the  Weald,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  older  rocks 
occurred  at  a  depth  which  could  be  reached  in  that 
area.  The  great  boring,  carried  to  a  depth  of 
1,030  feet,  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  second 
boring  was  started  in  Februarv  of  this  year,  siid 
had  now  reached  a  depth  of  1,793  feet.  It  had 
proved  that  the  Kimeridge  clay  was  far  thicker 
than  was  expected,  it  being  at  least  1,400  feet 
thick.  As  the  hole  was  very  small,  and  difficul- 
ties occurred,  it  was  feared  that  it  might  bo 
necessary  to  abandon  the  work.  The  hopes  of 
getting  through  the  secondary  strata  were  now 
very  small  Although  one  main  object  of  the 
undertaking  was  thus  uneiFected,  yet  the  work  had 
been  of  considerable  value  both  in  a  scientific  and 


point  of  view.  It  had  made  known  ibs 
existence  of  valuable  beds  of  mismn,  which  wets 
now  being  worked,  and  it  hul  shown  that  then 
was  no  hope  of  obtaining  water  by  sinking  hekiir 
the  Wealden  beds.  The  boring  settled  the  age  of 
the  lowest  beds  exposed  within  the  Weald,  bj 
showing  them  to  belong  to  the  Purheck  fnnu- 

Professor  Hubert  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Undu- 
lations in  the  Chalk  in  the  North  of  France,  and 
on  their  probable  existence  under  the  Slr^ta  of 
Dover."  The  interest  of  the  paper  lies  in  iu 
application  to  the  proposed  Channel  Tunnel, 
which,  ftccprding  to  M.  Hubert,  must  follow  % 
curved  course  to  avoid  folds  in  the  chalk.  Tbe 
paper  brought  up  Sir  John  Hawkahaw,  who  is 
ver^  positive  that  a  tunnel  may  be  made  across 
entirely  through  the  chalk.  He  said  that  he  had 
taken  means  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  practicable 
what  was  the  state  of  things  at  that  portion  of  tha 
ChBnnet,andthftt  he  did  not  think  that  it  accorded 
with  what  M.  Hubert  had  put  before  the  meetii^. 
Careful  measurements  had  been  made  and  levels 


accurately  as  that  could  be  done.  By  getting  tk 
levels  and  so  on,  and  by  knowing  the  depths  of  tbe 
Channel,  the  outcrops  of  the  various  beds  vera 
ascertained,  and  laid  down  on  a  geological  mtp. 
Of  course  that  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  him, 
but  the  result  of  other  enquiries  was  to  show  th( 
outcrop  of  the  upper  and  lower  chalk  fonnatimu, 
and  the  next  process  was  to  get  more  accurate  io- 
formation  on  these  points.  It  appeared  ftom  the 
chart  that  a  line  from  St.  Maigaret's  Bay  vould 
be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  thnii|[h 
tbe  lower  chalk;  and  boringn  were  madest  r^t. 
Margaret's  Bay  entirely  through  the  challt.  .ilro 
"*  San  Gatte  the  borings  went  nearly  600  feel 


had  been  sunk  at  Calais,  which  had  gone  tiuoifk 
the  chalk.     That  so  far  indicated  certain  depths, 
and  afforded  a  basis  for  reasoning.     After  tkt 
an  examination  was  made  of  the  region  earn  tl» 
Channel.     The  Channel  was  examined  in  600 
places,  by  an  apparatus  constructed  for  the  puTOise,    , 
and  the  result  of  that  examination  verified  tk 
previous  geological  enquiries.     Where  the  geologi-   i 
cal  map  showed  chalk  they  brought  up  c1>il^    | 
all  across  the  Channel,  and  where  the  geologi- 
cal map  showed  the  outcrop  of  the  lower  bMi,    ; 
they  brought  up  portions  of  those  bed*.    Tbere    ■ 
was  no  greensand  near  the  line  of  the  Chsmin.    i 
Of  course,  this  was  so   far   in   corroboistion  A 
what  had  been  done  before,  and  he  would  aaf  « 
once  that  if  it  was  necessary  in  constructing  tiis 
tunnel  to  follow  a  circuitous  line,  as  had  been 
pointed  out  by  M.  Hfibert,  it  would  not  ba  wn- 
structed.     It  would  be  conatrueted  only  if  it  could 
be  made  in  a  straight  line.     It  was  not  to  beeap- 
posed  that  the  tunnel  would  be  made  immediatd' 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  Channel.    The  Chsnwl 
is  a  very  shallow  basin,  and  it  is  proposed  to  1^ 
the  tunnel  about  230  feet  below  the  bottom  of  tM  | 
Channel,  the  depth  of  water  being  108  feet,  and    i 
there  waa  chalk  in  the  line  drawn  aU  across  tie 
Channel.    He  was  not  apprehensiveof  comiDgoul   , 
into   other   beds,   and  he  should  not  care  b"'" 
about  it  if  they  were  below  the  other  beds,  beMUsj- 
with  230  feet  of  solid  matter  between  thent,  ama" 
leakages  would  not  prevent  a  construction  of  thM 
kind  being  made. 


Section  D. 
The  first  paper  read  before  the  sub-sectloa  of 
Zoology  was  by  Professor  .4.  Newton,  on  certain 
neglected  subjects  of  ornithological  investigs^"^ 
He  lameuted  the  deficiency  of  outdoor  observatioi^ 
Our  knowledge  of  the  migrations  of  birds,  ns 
the  times  of  departure  and  arrival,  and  as  "'«" 
routes  by  which  aocliS  pass,  is  in  a  deficient  eWJ^ 
The  observations  which  have  been  fflailo  '^"ij 
to  be- collected  and  systematised.    Ti>=  P*"^ 
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mipTKtioiu  of  birds  are  bIbo  ineutlicientij  studied. 
There  IB  much  work  to  be  done  upon  the  laws  of 
pluuiAf^ ;  and  if  those  penonB  -who  can  con- 
Etantlj  attend  zoological  gBrdena  would  watch 
ind  record  moultiDs  cntmset,  a  gT«at  service  would 
be  rendered.  LitUe  is  known,  moreover,  about 
the  duiation  of  the  periods  of  inrahation.  In 
this  direction  manj  uaturalists  could  make  obser- 
ntions  and  do  good  work. 

The  committee  appointed  at  Belfast  to  report 
□n  the  zoolc^cal  station  at  Naples  presented  tJieiz 
report  to  the  section.  The  facilities  afTordsd  bj 
the  establisbmeDt  of  this  strLtion  by  Dr.  Dohrn 
ara  Te^  conaiderable.  The  dsvelopment  and  the 
phjsiofogj  of  marine  animals  can  he  advan- 
ta^^onsly  studied  there ;  systematic  inveatigatioo 
<if  the  fauna  and  flora  and  of  the  physical  charac- 
tDB  of  the  sea  itself  is  carried  on  j  and  in  addition 
«iperimenta  made  on  the  breeding  and  keeping 
of  delicate  marine  oirauusms.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  a 
gtant  of  761.  has  been  made  by  the  Association  in 
order  to  secure  a  share  of  the  advantages  of  this 
imtitutioii. 

A  report  on  dredcing  off  the  coast  of  Durham 
and  Yorkshire  by  Messrs.  O.  3.  Brady  aud  D. 
Robertson  makea  some  intereeting  additions  to 
the  loolog;  of  the  North  Coast. 

Among  the  noticeable  papers  may  be  mentioned 
one  by  Sir.  T>.  A.  Spalding,  on  "  iTistinct  and 
Acqniution;"  and  Dr.  Hector's  account  of  the 
mooes  of  occurrence  of  Moa  bones  in  New  Zea- 
luid. 

Dr.  Hudson's  paper  on  "Rotifera"  (lave  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  structure  and  affinities  of 
these  tnimala.  Some  of  the  zoologists  present, 
howerer,  were  not  inclined  to  accept  Dr.  Hudson's 
chsaification  of  Botifen  with  Entomostiaca. 


CoLoxEE  A.  H.  Lane  Fox  gave  an  interesting 
ucannt  of  the  recent  excavations  in  Oissbury 
Camp,  Snasex.  He  taid  that  Camden  spoke  of 
this  camp  as  the  work  of  Cissa,  the  Saxon  king  of 
tbese  parts,  ftom  whom,  in  his  opinion  and  in 
all  probability,  it  derived  its  name  of  Oiss- 
bury. Colonel  Fox  found  an  unusual  number 
of  .flint-flakes  upon  the  surface  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood,  and  a  collection  of  large  pits  which 
filed  the  interior  of  the  camp  on  the  west 
ode  had  evidently  been  a  flint-factory.  Re-ex- 
UDining  one  of  these  pits,  in  June  last,  that  had 
originally  been  opened  by  him  eight  years  ago, 
and  also  one  excavated  by  Canon  Greenwell,  he 
found  that  shafts  existed  m  both  of  them.     The 

Soeation  now  became  of  great  importance  as  to 
He  rdative  age  of  the  flint-factory  and  the  en- 
trenchment in  which  it  whs  situated.  The  en- 
trenchment was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South  of 
Ei^Und,  and  had  all  the  peculiantiee  of  a  British 
earthwork.  Subsequent  explorations  led  to  the 
eonctusion  that  the  pits  and  shafts  were  dug  by 
people  of  the  early  neolithic  period,  and  before 
the  formation  of  the  camp. 

Professor  Rolleston  gave  an  account  of  his 
examination  of  the  bones  of  pigs  and  other  do- 
mestic animals  found  in  the  pits,  and  corroborated 
Colonel  Fox  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
antiquity  of  the  camp  and  the  pita. 

Mr.  Bertram  F.  Ilartshorne  detailed  the  results 
of  his  personal  observations  of  the  habits,  phj- 
sioltwy,  and  longunge  of  the  Oeylon  Weddas, 
dividing  the  whole  tribe  into  the  two  clsssea  of 
jungle  weddaa  and  village  Weddas.  The  former 
oad  retained  more  distinctly  than  the  latter  the 
essential  characteristics  of  their  autochthonous 
condition,  still  depending  for  their  chief  means  of 
subsistence  upon  their  bowe  and  arrows,  and 
passing  their  lives  in  the  vast  forests  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Ceylon,  without  any  dwelliug- 
placee  or  evstem  of  cultivation.  Their  skill  in  the 
uee  of  the 'bow  and  the  strength  of  their  left  arm 
were  to  be  noticed,  cs  well  us  the  absence  of  any 


stone  or  flint  instruments  among  them.  The 
influence  of  the  civilised  Tamil  and  Sinhalese 
races,  contiguous  t*  the  district  which  they  in- 
habited, had  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  made 
itself  felt,  and  theirstate  of  barbarism  was  indicated 
by  their  practice  of  producing  fire  by  means  of  rub- 
bing two  sticks  tc^tner,  as  well  ashy  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  clothing,  and  the  custom  which  they 
observe  of  habitually  reftaioing  ftom  any  sort  of 
ablution  whatever.  The  copies  of  the  photographs 
he  exhibited  showed  them  to  possess  features  of 
no  unintelligent  type,  but  they  wore  an  e^cpreseion 
of  extreme  unhappiness,  and  one  of  their  chief 
peculiarities  was  tixnt  they  never  laughed.  It  was 
probable  that  that  circumstance  was  due  to  physio- 
logic»l  causes  rather  than  to  any  physical  confor- 
madon.  Their  intellectual  capaci^  was  extremely 
slight,  and  their  power  of  memory  defective  -,  they 
were  utterly  unable  to  count,  nor  did  their  hm- 
guago  contain  any  words  to  denot«  the  numerals; 
and  it  was  singular  that,  while  their  moral  notions 
led  them  to  regard  theft  or  lying  or  the  striking 
of  one  another  as  an  inconceivable  wrong,  they 
were  devoid  of  any  form  of  religion,  and  also, 
apparently,  of  any  religious  sentiment,  except  in 
BO  far  as  that  may  be  inferred  from  their  practice 
of  oflering  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  one  of  their 
fellows  immediately  after  his  decease,  their  idea  of  a 
future  state  being  limited  to  the  belief  that  they 
became  devils  after  death,  not,  however,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Buddhist  theory  of  metempsychosis, 
but  sitnply  aa  one  final  and  irresistible  traneforma- 
tion.  "ThMr  vocabulary  largely  consists  of  words 
derived  directly  from  the  Sinhalese  and  others 
indicate  an  atfinity  with  Pali  or  Sanskrit,  whilst 
there  remains  a  considerable  residue  of  doubtful 
origin.  There  is,  however,  an  absence  of  any  dis- 
tinctly Dra  vidian  element,and  the  langvuwe  appears 
to  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  spoken  by  the  Yokkas 
of  Nipaul.  Mr.  Ilartshorne,  after  adverting  to 
the  danger  of  insisting  too  strongly  upon  the 
inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  lin- 
guistic evidence  in  the  determination  of  ethno- 
logical quescioos,  drew  attention  to  the  interest- 
ing circumstance  that  the  Weddas  are  the 
only  savage  race  in  existence  speaking  an  Aryan 
language. 

General  Carrington  gave  an  account  of  the 
Indians  of  the  North-Westem  United  States, 
among  whom  he  has  for  some  years  held  a 
command.  The  General  thus  summed  up  their 
character: — "  The  whole  drift  of  the  Indian's 
Ufe  is  in  the  direction  of  struggle.  He  has 
no  home  in  a  special  sense,  and  no  adaptive- 
ness  for  town  or  farm  life.  Laziness,  free  from 
the  pressure  of  war  or  self-support,  is  the  only 
element  that  would  give  to  a  qniet  life  any 
value.  His  aspirations  confirm  a  roving  ten- 
dency, and  the  matured  generation  must  remain 
uncivilised.  Formerly  the  Indians  waged  ex- 
tensive wars  with  each  other ;  but  various  tribes 
have  become  so  divided  and  sub-divided  that 
concert  among  themselves  for  offensive  operations 
upon  an  extensive  scale  is  impossible.  They  will 
not  attack  unless  superior  in  numbers,  nor  riak 
life  heedlessly.  The  Indian  comes,  sa  the  hornet 
comes,  in  clouds  or  eingl^,  yet  never  trying  to 
sting  until  his  ascendency  iB  assured,  and  his  own 
exposure  the  slightest.  'The  Sioux  warrior  thus 
bred  for  fight  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  war. 
In  ambush  and  decoy  he  is  splendid ;  in  horse- 
manship, perfect ;  in  strategy, :  wise  j  in  battle, 
wary,  and  careful  of  life ;  in  victory,  jubilant  -,  in 
vengeance,  terrible  and  fiendish  I " 


A  FAFEB  on  "  The  Physiological  Action  of  the 
Chinoline  and  Pyridine  Bases,"  by  Dr.  J.G.M'Ken- 
drick  and  Professor  Dewar,  was  read  by  the  former 
gentleman,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — 
It  is  well-known  that  quinine,  cinchonine,  and 
strychnine  yield,  when  distilled  with  caustic 
potash,  two  homologous  series  of  bases,  named  the 
pyridine  and  chinoline  series.  Bases  isomeric 
with  thesemayalso  be  obtained  by  thedi 


distillation  of  coal,  or  from  Dippel's  oil,  got  trom 
bone.  Greville  Williams  hss  pointed  out  that 
chinoline  obtained  from  coal-tar  diflCers  in  some 
respects  from  that  yielded  by  cinchonine.  In  this 
research  the  authors  endeavoured  to  ascertain  (1) 
the  physioli^cal  action  of  the  various  members  of 
the  series ;  (2)  whether  there  was  any  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  members  of  the  series 
obtained  from  cinchonine  and  those  got  from  tar ; 
and  (3)  whether,  and,  if  so,  how,  both  as  r^ards 
extent  and  character,  the  physiological  action 
of  these  bases  difiered  from  that  of  the  original 
alkaloidal  bodies.  The  baaes  in  both  seriea 
are  difficult  to  separate  from  each  other ;  but 
this  has  been  done  as  far  as  possible  by 
repeated  fractional  distillation.  The  salt  em- 
ployed was  the  hydrochl  orate.  This,  dissolved  in 
water,  was  introduced  by  a  fine  syringe  under  the 
skin  of  the  animal.  The  action  of  chinoline  was 
tested  on  froga,  mice,  rabbits,  gumeapigs,  cats, 
dogs,  and  man  ;  but  aa  the  effects  were  found  to 
be  similar  in  all  of  these  instances,  the  majority 
of  the  observations  were  made  on  rabb  its.  The 
experiments  with  the  other  substances  were  mode 
on  rabbits  and  frogs.  The  physiological  action  of 
hydrochlorate  of  chinoline  was  firat  examined. 
Its  action  was  then  compared  with  that  of  the 
hydrochlorates  of  the  chinoline  series  of  bases 
distilling  at  higher  temperatures,  including  such 
as  lepidine,  dispoline,  tetrahiroline,  &c.  In  the 
next  place,  the  physiological  action  of  the  pyridine 
series  was  studied,  beginning  with  pyridine  itself. 
and  passing  upwards  to  bases  obtained  at  still 
higher  boiling-points,  such  as  picoline,  lutidine, 
£c.  Lastly,  the  investigation  was  directed  to  the 
action  of  condensed  bases,  such  as  dipyridine, 
parapicoline,  &a. ;  and  the  effects  of  these  sub- 
stances were  compared  with  those  produced  by  the 
members  of  the  chinoline  series  and  among  them- 
selves. The  following  are  the  general  concluaiona 
arrived  at; — 1.  There  is  a  marked  gradation  in 
extent  of  physiological  action  of  the  members 
of  the  pyridine  series  of  bases,  but  it  remains 
of  the  same  kind.  The  &tal  dose  becomes 
reduced  aa  we  rise  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  3.  The  higher  members  of  the  pyri- 
dine series  resemble  in  physiological  action  the 
lower  members  of  the  chinoune  series,  except  that 
the  former  are  more  liable  to  cause  death  by  as- 

Ehyxia,  and  that  the  fatal  doee  of  the  pyridines  is 
!sa  than  one  half  that  of  the  chinolines.  S.  In 
proceeding  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  members 
of  the  chinoline  series,  the  physiological  acrion 
changes  in  character,  inasmuch  as  the  lower  mem- 
bers appear  to  act  chiefly  on  the  sensory  centres 
of  the  brain  and  the  reflex  centres  of  the  cord, 
destroying  the  power  of  voluntary  or  reflex  move- 
ment I  while  the  higher  act  less  on  these  centres, 
and  chiefly  on  the  motor  centres,  first,  as  irritants, 
causing  violent  convulsions,  and  at  length  pro- 
ducing complete  paralysis.  At  the  same  time, 
while  the  reflex  activity  of  the  centres  in  the 
spinal  cord  appear  to  be  inactive,  they  may  be 
readily  roused  to  action  by  strychnine.  4.  On 
comparing  the  action  of  such  compounds  as  chino- 
line with  parvoline,  &c.,  or  collidine  with  conia, 
from  hemlock,  or  dipyridine  with  nicotine,  from 
tobacco,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  phy- 
siolo^csl  activity  of  the  substance  is,  apart 
tVom  chemical  structure,  greatest  in  thcea 
bases  containicjif  the  largest  amount  of  hydrogen. 
5.  Those  artificial  bases  which  approximate  to  the 
percentage  composition  of  natural  bases  are  much 
weaker  physiologically,  so  far  as  can  be  estimated 
by  amount  of  dose,  Uian  the  natural  bases ;  but 
the  kind  of  action  is  the  some  in  both  cases.  0. 
When  the  bnses  of  the  pyridine  series  are  doubled 
by  condensarion,  producing  dipyridine,  parapico- 
line, &c,  they  not  only  become  more  active  physio- 
logically, hut  the  action  dilfera  in  kind  from  that 
of  the  simple  bases,  and  resembles  the  action  of 
natural  bases  or  alkaloids  having  a  similar  chemi- 
cal constitution.  7.  All  the  substances  examined 
in  this  research  are  remarkable  for  not  possessing 
auj  specific  paralytic  action  on  the  heart  likely  to 
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CBOBe  BTiicope;  but  they  deetfoy  life  «ther  bj 
exhaustive  coanJaions,  oi  bj  giMluiJ  parkljaia  of 
the  ceotrae  of  ratpiiatiaii,  thus  caiuuig  asphyxia. 
6.  There  is  no  ^praeiable  immediate  action  on 
the  sympathetic  Bystem  of  Dtayea.  There  is  pio- 
Iwbly  a  Mcondaij  action,  because  aOei  laice  dosee 
the  vasomotor  centre,  in  common  witn  other 
centres,  becomes  involved.  9.  There  is  no  difiar- 
ence,  m  &t  as  could  be  discovered,  betweeo  the 
physiological  action  of  bases  obtuned  from  cindio- 
uiue  and  those  derived  from  tai. 

The  report  of  a  committee  appointed,  at  the 
meeting'  at  BTBdibrd  in  1873,  to  investigate  the 
physioloaical  action  of  light  was  read  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  McKendrick.  The  membere  of  the  com- 
mittee were  Professor  Balfour,  Ediubui^h  ;  Pro- 
fessor Dewar,  Oiunbridge;  and  Dr.  M'Kendrick, 
Edinbu^h.  The  investigation  whs  begun  by 
Piefessor  Dewar  and  Dr.  M'Keadrick  about  three 
years  ago,  and  a  paper  on  the  lubject  was  read  at 
the  Biadford  meeting,  when  the  committee  was 
appointed,  and  a  grant  of  '261.  made  to  assist  in 
earrying  on  the  investigations.  The  results 
■irived  at  by  the  committee  are  as  follows : — 
1.  The  ijupBCt  of  light  on  the  eyes  of  mammalia, 
birds,  reptues,  amphibians,  fishes,  and  crustaceans, 
produces  a  variation  amounting  to  from  3  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  normal  electro-motive  force 
existing  between  the  eurfiue  of  the  cornea  and 
the  transverse  section  of  the  optic  nerve.  2.  This 
electiical  variation  may  be  Unced  into  the  bnun. 
3.  Those  rays  that  are  regarded  as  most  luminous 
produce  the  largest  variation.  4.  The  electrical 
alteratian  is  due  to  the  action  of  light  on  the 
retinal  structure  itself,  as  it  is  indepenaent  of  the 
anterior  portion,  eliminating,  therefore,  the  natural 


supp. 


n  that  the  contraction  of  the  irie  might 
«  a  similar  result.     It  is  possible  by  experi- 


ment to  discover  the  physical  eipraeaion  of  what 
is  called  in  phyeiologiod  language  "  fatigue."  6, 
The  method  employed  in  l£is  research  may  be 
applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  special  organs 
of  the  other  sensce.  One  of  the  principal  ai£- 
cnlties  in  arriving  at  the  exact  relation  Iwtween 
the  electrical  variation  and  lights  of  different 
luminous  and  colour  intensity  was  the  continnally 
diminishing  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  the 
stimulus,  owing  to  the  abnormal  condition  of 
the  eve  when  separated  from  the  body  and  de- 
prived of  blood.  This  difllciUty  was  overcome  by 
placing  the  animal  under  the  influence  of  woorara 
or  bydrochlorate  of  chinoline,  both  of  which 
■nbatancee  deprived  the  animal  of  sensation 
and  motion  ;  Oius  experiments  can  be  made  upon 
the  living  eye  without  removing  it  from  the  body  or 
in  any  way  injuring  the  BnimaL  It  was  found 
that  on  applying  the  elecDodea  of  the  galvano- 
meter to  the  cornea  and  to  the  surface  of  the  skin 
large  deflections  were  obtained,  senutive  to  light, 
and  showing  a  remarkably  constant  alteration. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  investigation  it  was  found 
that  sometimes  the  initial  effect  of  light  was  to 
produce  an  increase,  and  at  other  times  a  diminu- 
tion, of  the  natural  current  circulating  through 
the  optical  apparatus-,  but  no  explanation  was 
then  ofiered  as  to  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
anomaly.  It  has  now,  however,  been  demonstnted 
\^  a  Urge  nnmber  of  experiments  that  the  varia- 
bon  is  related  to  the  primary  direction  of  the 
current.  If,  for  instance,  the  cornea  be  positive 
to  the  Hurfoce  of  the  brain  the  initial  effect  of  light 
is  an  increase ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  some  portion 
of  the  brain  be  positive  to  the  cornea  the  initial 
action  is  a  diminution  of  the  natural  current, 
thus  showing  that  the  current  superadded  or  in- 
duced by  the  action  of  light  is  always  in  the 
same  direction,  only  in  one  case  it  is  added 
to,  and  in  the  other  subtracted  from,  the 
natural  current.  The  committee  have  also  ei- 
Bmined  the  action  of  polarised  light  and  of  the 
various  coloured  niys  of  the  spectrum,  vrith  the 
result  of  showing  that  in  all  cases  the  yellow  rays 
produce  the  greatest  effect.  They  have  also  found 
that  the  extreme  violet  ravs  and  the  low  red  rays 


}  alteretjon.     Ibe  committee  then  at- 


accurately  the  electro-motive 
force  of  the  liviiw  eye.  This  they  did  by  means 
of  Mr.  Latimer  Clarke's  method  of  the  coropariaoD 
of  electro-motive  forces.  From  a  large  niuuber  of 
observations  it  has  been  found  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  nerve-currents  dealt  with  in 
these  experiment*  on  the  ^e  of  the  frog  amounts 
to  about  I-S60th  part  of  a  Daniel's  cell.  This  was 
compared  with  ua  electro-motive  force  of  the 
muscle  and  nerve  of  the  ttog:  the  muscle  gave 
about  l-35th,  while  the  nerve  gave  l-480th  part 
of  a  Daniel's  celL  lastly,  the  committee  have 
recently  made  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments, 
by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  chronograph, 
devised  by  Regnault,  as  to  the  time  required  for 
the  action  of  light  upon  the  eye  of  the  frog.  It  has 
been  found  to  occupy  about  1-IOth  of  a  second, 
thus  remarkably  agreeing  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  various  Continental  physiologists  ss 
to  the  time  occupied  by  the  action  of  light  on  the 
human  eye.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
shows  that  the  electrical  variation  oheerved  in 
the  action  of  light  is  what  occura  in  the  eyes  of 
all  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Brady,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  a  series  of 
photographs,  chiefly  from  phyaiological  and  patho- 
logical preparations,  taken  by  a  new  and  simple 
procesB  devised  by  Hr.  Hugh  T.  Bowman,  of 
Newcastle.  The  apparatus  was  also  shown,  and 
described  to  eonaiat  of  a  simple  mirror  of  apee- 
trum  metal  placed  at  an  an|^le  of  46°  in  front 
of  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope,  directed 
downwards.  The  imi^  was  received  upon  a 
coUodium  plate   set  in  the  frame  of  a 


Lotographic  < 
the  usual  way.  About  eleven  aacouda  w 


and  pbotographs  taken  : 
eleven  aacouda  was  stated  t 
be  sufficient  exposure  for  the  purpose, 

Hb.  Pekosllt  gave  an  account  of  tiie  archaeo- 
Ic^cal  discoveries  in  Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  much  labour.  After 
deacribing  the  locality,  he  said  the  cavern  appeared 
alwa^  to  have  been  known,  and  judging  from  the 
remains  found  on  the  floor  it  was  known  from  the 
Soman  timee  down  to  the  present  day.  From 
the  year  1604  it  had  been  frequentiy  visited,  and 
numerous  inscriptions  occurred.  In  183S,  the 
Bev.  Ut.  McEnery,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
randent  at  Torquay,  whb  induced  to  go  to  the 
cavern  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  the  true 
poison  seemed  to  enter  his  veins,  and  from  that 
visit  he  became  a  cavern-explorer.  He  disco- 
vered in  the  cavern  a  number  of  flint  knives, 
mingled  with  the  remains  of  the  extjnct  animals, 
In  1&40,  Mr.  Oodwin  Austen  conducted  some 
independent  explorations,  and  stated  that  arrow- 
head and  knives  of  flint  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the 
cave  and  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the  soil. 
He  added  that  no  distinction  founded  on  distribu- 
tion or  relative  position  could  he  observed  whereby 
the  human  could  he  separated  boai  the  other  relics. 
In  18&4  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  by  the 


purpose  of 
and  they 
ily  mad 
scientific  world  even  th'en  would  have 
In  1858  they  commenced  the  exploration  of 
Brixham  Cavern,  and  the  results  confirmed  the 
diacoveriea  in  Kent's  Cavern.  In  1864,  when  the 
Association  lest  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon — 
namely,  at  Dath — they  asked  for  a  grant  of  money 
and  a  committee  to  commence  the  systematic  ex- 
ploration of  Kent's  Osvem.  That  was  at  once 
granted,  end  an  exploration  had  been  carried  on 
till  the  present  time.  He  did  not  wish  to  take  too 
much  credit  to  himself  in  the  ma.tter,  but  except 
when  from  home  he  went  to  the  cavern  every 
day.  The  cavern  consisted  of  tvro  ^Tfat  pernllel 
divisions,  mnning  nearly  north  and  south,  the 
principal  entrance  being  on  the  eastern  fkce  of 
the  ells'.  A  small  portion  of  it  was  yet  un- 
explored, and  he  hoped  the  Kitish  Aaaocia- 
tion  would  provide  the  &nds  for  the  purpose. 
The  fiist  deposit  was  black  mould,  consisting  of 


vegetable  matter,  with  evidenc*  of  aniii^  nnui. 
Below  that  there  was  a  deporit  of  grunlar  stakf 
mite,  of  an  avenge  thicknen  of  twenty  inchM. 
Below  that,  in  one  place  only,  there  was  vrhA 
they  called  a  bkek  bead  four  mches  in  thidmm 
laaMj  ai  charcoal,  which  vnts  no  dook 


the  firepl 
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cave-earth,  of  a  depth  exceeding  four  f^  tf 
light  red  clav  with  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  aniwln 
fragments  of  limestone.  Below  that  care-esrtli 
there  was  another  layer  of  stalagnute  whicb 
they  called  cryBtaUine,  a  much  thicker  depc«it  tlw 
the  granular.  Below  that  again  they  had  anotie 
and,  BO  fkr  as  they  knew,  the  oldest  deposit  m  tk 
cavern,  which  for  distinction's  aako  they  callel 
breccia,  the  depth  of  which  they  knew  oothiii 
about,  consisting  of  a  dark  red  sandv  soil  and  (»> 
taining  fragments  of  dork  red  grit  which  the  caTGa 
could  not  supply,  but  which  might  have  heenfiu- 
nished  by  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  cune 
to  the  palaeontology  of  the  cavern,  it  appealed  Ihtt 
alt  the  deposits  contained  remains  of  aniniiiln.  li 
the  black  mould  they  were  those  of  spedes  stQ 
existing,  and  almost  all  of  them  now  accnpvii; 
the  district — viz.,  man,  dog,  fox,  badger,  bnnn 
bear,  boi  limffi/ron»,  roe-deer,  sheep,  goat,  pit, 
hare,  rabbit,  watei^rat,  and  seal.  The  cnve-einli 
might  be  termed  the  great  mausoleum  of  it 
cavern  in  which  recent  and  extinct  species  vw 
commingled,  sa  the  remaina  found  in  the  Usd 
band  and  in  the  overlying  granular  stslagnuK 
bebnged  to  speciee  all  represented  in  the  am- 
earth,  but  not  in  the  overlying  blacic  moulj. 
The  three  deposits  might  be  regtuxled  sa  beloi^ 
ing  to  one  and  tlie  same  biological  en.  Tbe 
cave  hyaena  was  by  far  the  most  pievaleiil 
form,  and  his  presence  was  attested,  out  oolj 
by  his  numerous  teeth  and.  bonea,  but  bv  ha 
coprolites,  by  bones  broken  in  a  msniier  «ttU 
followed  by  existing  members  of  the  aamegHiiB, 
and  by  the  marks  of  his  teeth  on  a  veivlui^  pro- 
portion of  the  osseous  remains,  includmg  those  of 


of  the  gigantic  Irish  deer,  wild  bull,  cave  bcsi, 
kc,  were  by  no  means  rare  -,  those  of  the  txit 
lion,  wolf,  fox,  and  reindeer  were  leas  nuniercui; 
and  those  of  the  beaver,  glutton,  and  nisn,irat 
very  scarce.  In  the  lowest  deposits,  the  crjatit 
line  stalagmite  and  the  breccia  remains  of  siuiuc 
were  leas  uniformly  distributed.  In  some  * 
stances  there  were  none  throughout  coasidew» 
volumes  of  deposits,  while  in  others  they  foi™ 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  accumulation.  Fori 
considerable  period  relics  of  bears  were  iloW 
found.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  theeiisj; 
ence  of  the  hyaena.  The  upper  depoaiU  he  tenMj 
the  ovine;  the  middle  deposits  thehyaenine;  m 
the  lower  depo»ts  the  ursine.  To  come  to  1m 
anthropology  of  the  ovine  era,  the  ioiplemenla  rf 
the  black  mould  were  of  the  ordinary  colour  rf 
common  flints.  They  were  mere  Sakee  U" 
"  strike-lights,"  the  latter  probably  used  and  art 
aside  or  lost  by  those  who  during  a  long  penod, 
and  before  theinvention  of  lucifer  matches,  ad«i« 
guides  to  thecavem.  In  the  samedepoait  were  fcaj" 
many  other  human  industrial  remains,  amberhew^ 
bone  tools,  bronze  articles,  portions  of  caios  « 
amelted  copper,  and  a  great  number  and  variety  w 
pot-sherds,  including  fragments  of  ware.  I","' 
hyoenine  period  the  principal  flint  and  chert  i^ 

Clements  found  in  the  cave-earth  were  oTOidM™ 
inceolftte,  of  comparatively  delicate  P'Op^f*"^ 
The  cave-earth  and  black  band  had  also  jieldj? 
several  interesting  bone  implements,  all  met  «i>* 
in  the  veetibnle  of  the  cavern.  Neither  the »«« 
nor  the  bone  toohi  were  restricted  to  soy  I*"''* 
lar  level,  and  some  of  each  series  were  «^{V" 
the  greatest  depth  to  which  excavations  had  W^ 
carriedinthocai-e.earth.  The  implements  fouM" 
the  breccia— the  ureine  period-were  es^luw"^ 
of  flint  and  chert,  much  more  rudely  formed  t»s- 
and  not  so  abundant  as,  those  of  the  caTe-«>rt'<' 
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The  committee  entrusted  with  «  grant  of  1001. 
in  aid  of  Paleetiiie  exploration  m&de  their  re- 
tort to  the  Bection.  The  trian'gitlstion  of  Palestine 
las  been  cnrried  southward  as  br  aa  Beenbeb*, 
«nd  >  large  tract  of  intereeting  country,  including 
the  plain  of  Philiatia  and  the  southern  sloiies  of 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  haa  lieen  surveyed  and 
plotted  oA  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile. 

CaptMD  H.  Toynhea  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
EqoatoritJ  Region  of  the  Atlantic,"  with  dia- 
firatiis  ahowing  mean  presanre,  and  mean  tem- 
peratures of  aiT  and  sea,  illustrating  the  so-called 
"  doldrums  "  and  enabling  the  naTigator  to  select 
tha  best  route  acroas  the  equator. 

General  H.  B.  Garrington,  of  the  United  States' 
trmj,  eave  some  accoont  of  the  unknown  land  of 
Daeotah.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent,  long  known  aa  a  desert,  and 
extending  fVom  tha  Mississippi  on  to  the  east  to 
the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  was  the  land  of 
the  Vacotohs.  The  geographical  and  physical 
features  of  this  tract  were  long  neglected  by  the 
American  peo[Je.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  a  substantial  station  was 
needed  for  repair  shops.  Fort  David  Russell 
built,  and  Ohejenne  City  sprang  up  as  in  a  ni^ 
The  geography  of  Decotah  is  now  under  careful 
revision,  as  troops  have  been  sent  to  protect  the 
Indiana  from  white  encroachment,  and  examine 
the  country  with  a  view  to  its  final  purchase. 
The  territory  is  hilly  rather  than  mountainous. 
The  Big  Horn  Mountains  are  a  snow  range,  but 
on  the  west  within  the  new  subdivision,  Wyoming 
Bad  Lands  constitute  the  larger  portion  of 
tie  surface,  while  the  valleys  that  fringe  the 
fiven  are  often  of  matchless  fertility.  These 
liad  lands  are  largely  lignite,  and  a  low  grade  of 
Tood-coal  crops  out  in  all  directions.  Lake  I)e 
Smedt  is  bordered  b^  scoriae  and  volcanic  dshrit, 
snd  its  water  is  alkaline  and  useless.  Almost  in 
tbe  centre  of  the  territory  is  the  rwion  of  the 
Black  Hills,  nn  exceptional  group  of  peaks  and 
ranges,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bad  lands,  but, 


drained  by  the  forks  of  the  Big  Cheyenne  River. 
These  streams  are  not  navigable,  and  many  of 
(bem  diy  up  in  mid-summer.  Within  this  en- 
circling group  is  embraced  all  the  new  Eldorado 
wliich  is  now  challenging  the  aggression  of  ad- 
venturers. Unch  of  Dacotab  is  above  the  Dew 
Point,  and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  moun- 
tun  fever  and  rheumatism,  disease  b  almost  un- 
bowT).  Then  is  no  limit  to  pine  timber,  but  all 
other  timber  is  scarce  and  hardly  fit  for  fuel.  8^ 
bro^b  and  cactus  predominate  except  in  the 
valleyi,  and  independently  of  thequeationable  gold 
element  there  is  little  to  attract  a  worthy  emi- 
jTtant.  Irri^tion  might  redeem,  however,  some 
portions,  as  in  Utah. 

Dr.  Nachtigal  read  a  paper  on  "  An  Expedi- 
tion from  Lake  Tchad  to  the  Upper  Nile,"  par- 
ticulan  of  which  have  been  given  from  time  to 
time  in  these  columns. 


Section  F. 
PsorEBSOR  W.  a.  Jsvons,  F.RS.,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Progres*  of  the  Coal  Question." 
Uis  purpose  was  to  compare  statistical  facts  con- 
cranmg  the  recent  progress  of  the  ont-pnt  of  coal 
with  various  predictions  and  theories  which  had 
<^een  published  on  the  subject  in  the  previous 
tifleen  years.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
year  1873  amounted  to  the  enormous  weight  of 
1S7 ,000,000  tons,  according  to  the  mineral  statis- 
tics of  Mr.  Hunt.  Professor  Hull,  in  his  valuable 
vaAa  on  the  English  coalfields,  had  questioned 
the  power  of  the  coalfields  to  sdmjt  of  a  much 
grsater  dnun  in  any  one  year  than  100,000,000 
tons,  at  which  rate  he  believed  the  supply  would 
be  Buffident  for  eight  centuries.    Facts  now  en- 


tirely neeatived  the  hypothens  of  any  such  fixed 
limit  Sir  Witliam  Armstrong,  in  his  prenden- 
tial  addrws  of  1863,  put  forward  his  celebrated 
calculation  that  the  produce  of  coal  was  advanc- 
ing by  a  uniform  annual  addition  of  2J  mil- 
lions of  tons,  at  which  rate  the  coal  in  the 
country,  as  then  estimated,  would  last  only 
212  years.  According  to  this  law  of  increase 
tha  produce  in  1873  ought  to  be  119  miUiona, 
whiui  was  eight  millions  less  than  the  truth,  the 
increase  in  the  interval  being  at  least  41  millions 
instead  of  33  millions,  as  it  would  be  accordingto 
Sir  W.  Armstrong's  method  of  calculation.  The 
average  annual  addition  to  the  out-put  is  now 
nearly  3^  millions  of  tons  instead  of  2J,  but  the 
true  law  could  not  really  be  that  of  arithmetic  in- 
crease, which,  if  followed  backward,  would  lead 
us  to  zero  abont  the  year  1830.  The  true  law  of 
increase  was  that  of  a  geometrical  series  with  the 
average  annual  rate  of  3^  per  cent.  According  to 
this  law  it  was  calciUated  that  the  produce  of  coal 
in  1871  would  be  about  117'9  mjlhona.  Accord- 
ing to  Ur.  Hunt's  statistics  it  proved  to  be  actually 
117,362,028  tons.  On  the  same  method  of  calcu- 
lation the  produce  of  1873  would  be  about  12G-3 
millions,  and  the  actual  quantity  raised  exceeded 
this  by  about  700,000  tons.  In  spite  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rise  of  the  price  of  coal  in  the  years  1873 
and  1873,  the  law  of  geometric  increase  was  thus 
remaikably  verified.  In  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Oommiseioners  on  coal  some  calculations  of  Mr. 
Price  Williams  were  put  forward  in  which  the 
average  consumption,  apart  from  exportation,  of  coal 
per  bead  of  the  population  was  assumed  as  rising 
from  3-9636  tons  in  1871  to  4'4266  tons  in  1881, 
4'6784  tons  in  1801,  and  so  on  to  a  maximum  of 
4-6626  tons  in  1941.  But  accordingto  thismetbod 
the  consumption  (not  including  coals  exported)  of 
the  year  1873,  would  be  nearly  six  millions  less 
than  the  truth.  Mr.  Price  Wilfiams  believed  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  consumption  of  coal  per 
head  had  passed  its  maximum  and  was  declining, 
whereas  the  moat  recent  statistics  showed  that 
between  1869  and  1873  the  advance  was  more 
than  double  that  in  the  interval  between  1865 
and  1869,  It  waa  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  commissioners  upon  the  coal 
question  proceeded  from  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  aKuments  given  in  that  book.  No  one 
asserted  that  the  production  of  coal  in  Great 
Britain  ever  would  rise  to  the  higher  quantities 
given  by  the  geometric  law  of  increase.  Thetruecon- 
clusion  drawn  was  "  that  we  caimot  long  maintain 
our  present  rate  of  increase  of  consumption,  that 
we  can  never  adTanee  to  the  higher  amount  of 
consumption  supposed  ;  but  this  only  means  that 
the  check  to  our  progress  must  become  perceptible 
within  a  century  from  the  present  time."  In  the 
year  1672  the  price  of  coal  rose  in  many  places  to 
a  heig'ht  of  two  or  three  times  its  previous  highest 
amount.  This  rise  was  in  some  respects  ex- 
ceptional, but  was  mainly  due  to  the  increased 
demand  which,  in  spite  of  the  ruinous  price,  ad- 
vanced five  per  cenL  per  annum.  The  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  collieries  produced  by 
the  extraordinary  demand,  would  no  doubt  render 
the  price  more  moderate  for  some  time,  but  the 
cold  &mineof  the  years  1872-3  might  be  regarded 
as  the  first  twinge  of  the  scarcity  which  must 
come,  and  it  had  taught  us  that  coal  had  become 
now  the  first  necesaary  of  life  in  this  kingdom. 

Several  papers  were  also  read  before  the  Section 
on  trade  matters  of  local  interest,  including 
Mr.  Rruton's  on  "  The  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
the  City  and  Port  of  Bristol";  Mr.  Evans's  on 
"  I'he  Tanning  of  Sole  Leather,"  and  Dr.  Beddoe's 
on  "  The  Death-rate  of  Watering  Places,  especially 
Clifton."  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  gave  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Bristol  sugar-trade. 
These  papers  were  followed  bv  Mra.  Crawshny's 
on  "  Domestic  Service  for  Gentlewomen,"  full 
reports  of  which  with  exhaustive  comments  have 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers. 


Mb,  CTTnir.wi  RicHAKSBON  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  The  Severn  Tunnel."  He  s^d  that 
the  turmel  vrill  be  about  4^  miles  long  when  com- 

Seted,  One-half  of  this  length,  or  2^  miles,  will 
under  the  river  Severn.  It  will  be  ma^  for 
two  lines  of  way,  which  wiU  descend  at  a  gradient 
of  1  in  100  to  the  lowest  point,  under  the  "  Shoots," 
and  ascend  again  at  the  same  gradient,  to  join 
the  lines  on  the  other  side.    It  will  connect  in  tha 


of  England  ;  it  will  doubtless  form  the  express 
route  from  London  to  South  Wales,  saving  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  time.  It  will  also  form  an 
important  link  in  the  communication  from  Bristol 
northwards,  through  Hereford.     It  is,  in  fact,  the 


district.  The  idea  of  mafan^  a  tunnel  here  first 
occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  in  1802  or 
1863  during  the  construction  of  the  piers  which 
go  to  form  the  present  ferry.  The  writer  then 
entered  at  length  into  the  particulars  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  were  chiefly  of  local  interest. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cogan  described  an  invention  by 
which  glass  is  rendered  practically  unbreakable. 


A  piece  of  glass  of  the  ordinaxy  kind  is  heated  ti 
"  certain  tempeniturB,  the  higher  the  bef"-^  * 
than  suddenly  plunged  into  an  olesginc 


LB  better.     It 


ture,  heated  to  nearly  boiling-point.  Mr.  Cogan 
illustrated  the  result  by  letting  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  weight  fall  from  a  height  of  several  feet  on 
a  pieue  of  glass  before  being  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess, with  the  result  that  the  glass  was  smashed 
to  pieces.  After  the  process,  half  a  pound  weight 
had  no  eifect  upon  the  glass. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Mr.  J.  Hopkinson  read  a 
paper  on  "  Methods  for  giving  Distinctive  Cha- 
racters to  Lighthouses."  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson 
read  the  first  portion.  Speaking  of  coloured  lights, 
he  said  they  would  not  be  of  value  except  for 
marking  a  apecific  direction,  and  for  thia  colour 
had  been  the  only  successful  invention.  At 
ArdroBsan  a  ship  went  ashore  through  a  mistake 
of  a  light  in  Ardrossan  for  a  harbour  light.  There 
was  a  red  light  in  an  apothecarj'a  shop  in 
Ardrocsan,  and  the  pilots  had  told  him  that  they 
regularly  steered  in  by  the  "  light  of  the  doctors 
shop."  The  greater  speed  of  steam  tiafiic  required 
that  lij^ht  should  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  and 
recognised  sooner,  and  the  lighta  must  be  more 
powerful.  Rapid  advances  have  been  made  in 
tiie  English  lights,  particularly  in  respect  to  their 

EDwer,  out  more  distinctions  were  required.  Many 
arbour  lights  were  now  confounded  with  gas. 
Now  there  waa  a  blaze  of  gas,  and  it  was,  in  some 
cases,  impossible  to  make  out  which  was  which.  The 
authorities  were  exceedingly  sluggish  in  making 
such  changes  as  were  required  in  the  appliances. 
The  eclipse  light,  which  he  advocated,  would  signal 
three  ligiits,  which  he  described  as  "  short,  short, 
long,"  indicating  the  periods  for  which  the  li|;ht 
would  he  eclipsed.  Mr.  HopkiDSon  bad  also  in- 
vented a  revolving  light,  which  cost  little  mor« 
than  the  ordinary  revolving  apparatus,  but  which 
would  give  a  double  flash  or  a  treble  flash,  in- 
stead of  the  one  flash  of  the  ordinary  revolving 


Mr.  Beauchamp  Tower  described  a  contrivance 
for  obtaining  motive  power  from  wave-motion. 
A  heavy  weight,  supported  upon  springs,  vibrates 
in  periods  of  the  same  length  ns  the  wave-perioda. 
By  means  of  gearing  the  motive  power  obtained 
from  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  weight  is  made 

propel  the  vefeel. 


The  next  meeting  will  commence  at  Glasgow, 
on  September  6,  1876.  Sir  Robert  Christisou  is 
President-elect,  and  the  Vice-presidents  are,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  Sir 
William  Thomson,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  and  Professor  A.  0.  Itamsay. 
Plymouth  has  been  selected  as  the  place  cd^^^ 
ing  for  1677.  ^ 
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FINE    ART. 

Life  of  ike  Greeks  and  Uomiiu.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Gnhl  and  Koner  by 
F.  Hufier.  (London :  Chapman  &  Hall, 
1875.) 
In  tbese  days  of  dictionaries,  when  "  Smiths  " 
have  achieved  a  circolation  only  to  bo  com- 
pared with  tho  mnltitadinous  issue  of  that 
family  name,  it  mnat  be  hard  for  a  book  of 
this  kind  to  make  its  way.  For  some  reason 
the  number  of  people  soema  to  be  increasiEg 
who  desire  to  keep  their  knowledge — 
especially  of  antiquity — carefully  classified 
on  sbelres  and  availablo  at  a  moment's 
notice,  rather  than  to  carry  it  about  with 
them  for  the  mere  chance  of  oitcHfional 
ntility.  They  defend  themselyea  by  a  com- 
parison, saying  that  an  army  of  reserves,  if 
■ess  glittering  and  impressive  than  a  stand- 
ing army,  is  yet  equally  serviceablo  on  an 
emergency  and  costs  much  less.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fault  of  this  proceeding  they  are 
safe  at  any  rate  from  the  celebrated  charge 
brought  by  Wiuckelmann  against  bia  prede- 
cessors, that  they  were  like  poor  dealers  who 
put  all  their  goods  in  the  shop  window. 

We,  must,  bowever,  assume  first  that  a 
book  of  this  scope  and  nature  was  urgently 
needed,  and  secondly  that  no  competent 
English  scholar  had  offered  himself  or  been 
fonnd  for  the  task  of  preparing  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  only  remains  for  ns 
to  enquire  whether  the  work  here  selected 
for  translation  is  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  whether  the  translation  itself 
is  BucceBsfiil.  On  both  points  there  will 
firobably  be  no  hesitation  to  reply  affirma- 
tively. The  translator  has  accomplished  his 
laborious  task  with  great  skill,  for  which 
since  there  was  no  impulse  to  be  derived 
&om  literary  merit  in  the  original  he  de- 
serves congratulation,  Tet  he  has  left  a 
enfficient  number  of  traces  to  indicate  that 
the  laognage  which  be  here  wields  with 
remarkable  facility  is  not  his  native  tongue, 
and  that  the  standing  terms  of  archaeology 
are  not  always  familiar  to  him.  For  example, 
we  do  not  speak  of  the  "  remnants  of  the. 
temple  "  (p.  32)  and  in  the  two  following  in- 
stances we  reverse  his  method  of  employing  in 
theonecaseaclassicalandin  the  otheran An- 
glicised form  of  the  word,  saying  "metopes" 
when  he  says  "metopa"  (p.  25),  and  "anathe- 
mata"whereheBses"anathemes'"(p.l5).  On 
p.  232  he  employs  the  expression,  "  Etruscan 
box  of  ashes,"  where  "  Etrnscan  nm  "  would 
be  more  intelligible,  Affldn,  it  is  awkward 
to  call  Ovid,  Ov-idins.  But  these  are  just 
such  slips  as  might  have  been  readily,  and 
ought  to  have  been,  corrected  by  supervision. 
When  all  else  goes  smoothly,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  reader  should  be  distarbed  by  trifles 
of  this  kind.  A  more  difficult  question  is 
involved  in  the  title  of  the  book.  Life  of  the 
Qreeli  and  Homans,  which  no  doubt  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  German  title. 
Without  being  able  to  propose  a  better,  we 
may  yet  point  ont  that  the  word  "  Life  " 
does  not  snggest  a  systematic  description  of 
temples,  bouses,  ships,  and  in  fact  everything 
made  use  of  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
their  daily  life ;  while,  on  the  other  baod,  it 
does  snggest  an  account  of  the  habits  of 
these  races  very  different  from  what  is  bore 
supplied — snch  an  account,  for  instance,  as 


is  given  of  the  Romans  by  Friedliinder  under 
the  title  of  Sittengeickickte  ("  History  of  the 
Customs,"  Ac),  or  of  the  Greeks  by  Scho- 
mann  in  his  GrUahisdie  Alterthiimer.  Such 
a  treatment  of  the  subject  would  have  taken 
the  writers  too  frequently  away  from  their 
great  purpose,  which  was  to  confine  them- 
selves aa  &r  as  possible  to  the  phases  of 
ancient  life  which  could  be  illustrated  from 
existing  remains  of  antiquity.  Their  success 
under  these  limits  bos  been  most  unequivocal, 
thanks  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  very  great 
number  of  unusually  good  illustrations 
throagbont  the  book.  Our  last  words  on  the 
subject  must  be  a  repetition  of  congratulation 
to  the  translator  and  publishers. 

A.  S.  MCBEAT. 


Poor  o: 
M  fioing  U. 


Purii;  Angnstn,  ISTt. 

Our  "season,"  to  use  an  English  expression,  lasts 
longer  than  yours.  WhHieBs  London  was  look- 
iuf;  empty  six  weeks  ago,  a  few  Pariaians  may 
sdll,  even  now,  be  seen  in  Paris.  The  boule- 
vards, the  studios,  the  museums,  and  the  book-^ 
sellera'  shops  are  not  really  deserted  before 
August  IS.  That  dnte  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  officially  fixed  by  Government,  it  being 
the  day  appointed  for  the  various  distributions  of 
prizes  to  nrtists  and  scholars.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  parents  are  off  to  tho  country  with  their 
children,  and  critics,  careful  to  conceal  their  where- 
abouts from  the  rest  of  the  world,  bury  them~ 
selves  in  some  rural  retreat,  to  rest  from  their 
labours  and  refresh  their  parched  btaina. 

Deluded  critics  1  They  fondly  hope  that  once 
they  have  fled  from  the  town  and  the  pursuit  of 
angry  looks,  from  the  hitter  reproaches  that  meet 
them  in  the  studios,  tho  accusations  of  idleness 
(idleness !)  that  greet  them  in  tho  editors'  offices, 
they  will  he  free  to  watch  the  changing  clouds, 
the  waving  grass,  the  flowing  river,  and  quietly 
to  contemplate  the  musinjj-  cows  and  tho  peasant 
working  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

ics!  who  flstter  themselves  that  they 
read  their  favourite  books  in  peace — 
louff-eipected  letter  to  the  absent 
friend,  lie  and  sleep  in  tho  shade — write  out  those 
notes,  the  last  wanting  to  complete  the  hook,  tho 
big,  lonjt-promised  book,  begun  so  long  ago  .... 
Lo  I  articles  that  have  been  put  off  from  day  to 
day,  books  that  have  been  steadilv  accumulating 
on  their  study-tables,  arise  before  them  like 
ghosts  that  will  not  be  laid. 

Ffuthfol,  in  a  way,  to  our  duties,  we  have 
turned  our  backs  upon  Paria  We  are  settled  m 
an  obscure  villa^.  Yesterday  we  wandered  in  the 
beautiful  woods,  so  deeply  graven  in  our  hearts, 
because  so  full  of  childish  and  youthful  memories 
for  us,  but  now  grown  suddenly  hateful  on  ac- 
count of  the  traces  they  still  show  of  the  German 
occupation,  To-day  the  air  is  heavy  and  close,  and 
the  siRht  of  the  trenches,  not  yet  filled  up,  whence 
the  Krupp  guns  tninod  fire  and  shell  upon  us, 
makes  our  hearts  swell  with  bitter  indignation. 
We  have  remained  indoors,  classifying  notes 
and  lool<ing  through  manuscripts  and  articles 
covered  with  marginal  corrections.  The  night  has 
come,  calm  and  still,  whispering  to  lovers  hope, 
and  to  critics  confidence  in  their  readers'  sym- 
pathy. Let  us  open  the  case  of  new  books,  paclted 
on  leaving  town,  and  see  what  it  contains.  We 
have  already  read  them,  and  will  introduce  them 
in  a  few  brief  words,  not  as  though  in  a  Paris 
salon,  but  as  we  might  do  in  the  railway  carriage 
on  a  journey. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  Jules  Jjevallois'  Mfmoires 
(Tuns  FSret  1  Fontni7iehleau  (1  vol.  in  18,  Sando^ 
et  Fischbachor),  a  leatimonv  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  to  the  lovely  and  magnifioent  forest, 
which  has  Mstored  quietness  and  health  to  so 
many  aching  hearts  and  tired  brains  worn  out  by 


the  battle  of  life.  The  fomiMion  of  m  iriiui- 
committee  for  the  protection  of  tie  forfWotlV 
taineWeau  is  n  fact  with  which  I  believe  von  c- 
acquainted.  All  the  sympathies  of  the  p^aj^ 
in  ita  favour.  It  hss  already  previdled  on  il. 
Finance  Department  to  give  up  some  prajerti 
fellings  ana  clearings,  whereby  Beveral  of  f.. 
oldest  and  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  foi*- 
would  have  been  utterly  deBtroved.  Ii  hu  li,, 
had  the  good  sense  to  organise  Sunday  eicuni  J 
by  means  of  which  a  considerahle  Buinbn  ,.' 
French  people,  aided  by  their  legjud  nej,^. 
led  to  value  and  appreciate  the  unriv»lled'l«»iti 
of  the  trees  and  rocks,  the  heaths  and  nles.  i^i 
yet  remain  untouched.  M.  Jules  Lst-^oii'la-i 
will  be  a  great  assistance  to  them.  It  ia  Ulcnr 
as  well  as  historical  The  author,  who  wu  ^i, 
of  Sainte-Beuve'a  secretaries,  quotes,  ivitli  e-  ■ 
discernment,  the  choicest  pages  &om  oni  U* 
romantic  authors.  Senancourt,  the  auliiii  .' 
Obermami,  Mdme.  Sand,  Guatave  Flaubert.  Iii:- 
Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  and  Heurr)!::! 
ger.  He  has  carefully  studied  theinSiience'trfL. 
forest  on  their  diverse  imaginations  and  ttnipa. 
ments.  Sensncourt's  close  communion  wii  l- 
TUfl^edDess  of  its  wastes,  the  charm  of  its  fulkrr. 
treBs,and  its  dread  silence  is  especiallyobserv*i 
his  Rcoeria.  lie  was  one  of  that  geneTStion  ol  v- 
tidioue  spirits  whom  the  brutal  r^^'nu  of  tLicc 
Empire  drove  to  the  bitterest  despondewr.  t 
the  forest  of  Fontainobloau  he  sought  thit  ilii 
some  Catholics  try  to  find  at  La  7Vappe,ilc 
they  have  drained  the  cup  of  worldly  bitIen*B:. 
the  dregs.  My  earliest  school  ;eti3  veiv  ^v. 
at  Fontainehleau,  and  I,  therefore,  kiiaw  \mt-: 
forest  looked  in  his  days.  The  quanj-aeo,  li. 
dig  out  tho  sandstone  for  Btreet-paniij[,hidi!'; 
carried  theirworkofdevsstationsofstllicD,  Twias 
huge,  atiangelv-shaped,  grey  boulders  ilai  KspiW 
up  on  the  hills  in  sutji  picturesque  diivdtriie 
among  the  rarest  geological  formB&Di  ii  llu 
world.  They  were  carried  down  fam  tie  Jon 
by  a  mighty  flood  which  rolled  on  to  Him,  md 
hollowed  out  tho  present  bod  of  the  Stiv.  Bat 
the  most  striking  beauty  of  the  forest  hmm- 
tain  thickly-wooded  portions  of  it  which hidniM 
yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  incertw  tk 
tiacta  of  white  sand  that  have  been  since  pk:'j4 
with  pines.  The  ilare  of  these  daiiliig  "Uk 
expanses  was  seorchin?  and  blinding,  ud  p:^ 
lizards,  vipers,  blackbirds,  and  tomtits  <reR  ik' 
only  living  inhabitants.  It  wss  at  that  ti:.- 
that  artists  abounded  in  the  noighboorbood.  IVf 
had  their  head-quarters  at  two  opposite  ^'- 
at  Barhiion,  overlooking  the  austere  plmiH  i\ 
Brie,  and  at  Marllotte,  which  commands  s  tin  i 
the  greon  vallevs  of  G^tinais.  Among  ether  il-t- 
trious  names,  'those  of  Diaz,  Millet.  Thi-i~ 
Rousseau  have  made  the  venerable  osks  mdnrr 
terioua  thickets  of  this  still  so  atliactire  fttiS 
famous.  Tho  whole  modern  school  of  F^>'- 
landscape-painting  desenea  indeed  to  be  dii*; 
with  them,  for  the  real  Ecole  dee  Beaux-.^rtiM 
none  other  than  tho  forest  of  Fontainebleiu.  B 
possesses  the  two  sovereign  elements  of  bemitj- 
tbrm  and  colour — power  and  charm— confttJiT 
renewed.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  wiiW 
emotion,  feeling  as  we  do  that  its  mulilal^ 
would  be  a  European  misfortune.  The  t^V" 
deserves  the  consideratjon  of  all  who  believe  tU 
a  place  of  this  kind  is  the  property,  the  imli* 
able  property,  of  the  poets,  the  paintei!.  « 
choice  spirits'  of  overy  t^  and  every  nstioii.  1 
forest  cannot,  according  to  existing  legulatwns." 
ranked  among  the  historical  monuments  of  Yvax- 
it,  therefore,  ought  to  be  jealously  prol«:te>l  I? 
public  opinion.  It  is  an  everLieting  swiiic ' 
standing  moeoum, 

I  brought  sway  with  me  to  read  at  mr  lein" 
an  exquisite  book  called  Cinq  Octara  dt  Smn 
by  Claudius  Popelin.  The  cnticiam  ofthewwB* 
devolves  on  mv  coadjutor  whose  husinesi  il  i* '" 
keep  you  aufait  of  all  that  concerns  ihepoEtiol 
movement  in  France ;  hut  the  book  itself,  is  ^ 
ward  form  and  style  and  typt^raphy,  is  »  ™ 
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itork  of  art  tlutt  deserves  Bpeciol  notice.  Besides, 
il  nBj'  rery  likely  be  that  my  description  of  it  will 
te  your  only  introduction  to  thia  -work,  unless  IT. 
Caudios  Popelin  sends  a  preBentation  copy  to  the 
Bntiih  Museum,  It  was  published  by  A. 
lanerie,  only  ft  few  copies  jninted,  ftnd  those, 
pbablj,  bought  up  at  once. 

It  is  printed  on  Whatman  paper,  which  la  the 
fiibion  in  France  now,  and  has  the  advantage 
„rer  oidinary  paper  in  having  a  whitat  and  more 
mn  surface.  But  the  pages  do  not  turn  over  eaaly, 
inJ  resemble  Bristol  board  in  their  want  of  pliancy. 
Tie  letUr-presa  ia  lemarkable  for  that  rMu]arity 
Khich  characterises  all  Jules  Claye'a  work.  Tha 
Jupe  of  the  book,  a  square  octavo,  ia  imposing, 
inJ  yet  tha  margins  are  not  unreasonably  wide. 

The  title,  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  each  page 
rf the  spistlededjcatoiy,  and  each  aonnet,  are  framed 
;  an  ornamental  setting,  drawn  hj  the  author  on 
jwA  and  boldly  engTft\-ed,  rather  in  the  fashion 
d  French  woodcuts  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Ilaeh  ortave  of  sonnets  has  a  different  setting,  M, 
I"i:iudiu9  Popelin  is  an  artist  who  has  only  one 
laiill,  that  of  having  been  bom  with  a  fortune 
'jTiB  enough  to  have  made  it  unnecessfuy  for  him 
jl  the  age  when  a  man's  powers  are  shaping  them- 
felrej  to  gird  up  his  loins  and  throw  himself 
leadlcmg  into  the  atruggla  of  life.  After  eicel- 
Itot  literary  studies  he  went  to  Italy  and  viwted 
Florence  at  a  time  when  the  delicious  poets  of  the 
luliaiiBenaissance,  charming  in  their  mannerism, 
■era  still  to  be  met  vrith  at  bookstalls  for  a  few 
osaa,  in  deli-rhtful  little  duodecimo  editions 
pinted  at  Venice,  Florence,  and  Lyons.  He  im- 
p„iuted  himaolf  with  the  subtle  and  lofty  per- 
fuiBS  of  that  literature.      When  he  returned   to 


tin  religious  pictures  at  the  Salons,  Subse- 
qjcollj  be  displayed  remarkable  penetration  in 
audriig  the  art  of  enamel,  which,  if  not  lost, 
kd  taken  an  entirely  wron^  direction.  A  few 
lamng  he  had  from  a  S6vres  artist  named  Meyer 
conrinced  him  that  the  practice  of  the  art  was 
not  in  any  way  l>ejond  the  capacity  of  a  bold  and 
nieful  man,  and  that  the  decline  of  the  art  was 
ittiibulable  to  the  artiata  ha\-ing  ceased  to  supply 
it  ffith  original  compositions.  He  very  soon  eie- 
tated  with  ease  some  enamels  on  copper  of  the 
mofl  finished  perfection  at  hia  own  house. 

He  had  been  first  led  to  study  this  art,  which 
jfEsents  many  resourcea  to  a  mind  fond  of  colour 
tnd  effect  in  6ieir  moat  brilliant  and  concentrated 
eipreraion,  by  seeing  aonie  medallions  painted  on 
eankenwaie. 

We  owe  the  first  imitations  of  decorative 
^KOWff  on  earthenware  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Dujifficas  of  the  Delia  Bobiaa  to  M,  Devers,  a 
Piedmontese,  alao  a  pupil  of  Ary  ScheJFer.  iS., 
CliDin  Popelin,  who  ia  a  great  reader,  b^wi  "bj 
jmUiiUng  a  tracislation  of  Piccolpasao's  treatise 
L'Jrt  ia  potter ;  then  a  translation  of  Traiii  da  la 
•l^u tide  la peinture,  by  Uon Battista  Alberti ; 
UKl,fiDsl|j,  several  tieatiBeson£'.S7iini(Je*pnnfrM, 
iU  ihiw  works,  now  out  of  print,  are  in  great  r&- 

K!tt  among  artists  and  connoisseurs  of  booka, 
CT  ire  all  embellished  with  ornamental  initials, 
twi  of  chapters,  or  tail-piecee,  drawn  by  the 
inthor'i  own  band. 

This  art,  by  means  of  which  works  are  produced 
ibit  romUne  the  charms  of  unrivalled  vibiation 
"ith  the  merit  of  beine'  ineusceptible  of  change, 
^  litB  brought  to  a  nigh  jntch  of  perfection. 
llifply  imbued  with,  the  apirit  of  the  Italian 
^!ti«inanca,  the  literary  tather  than  the  pictorial, 
^  figures  while  they  are  modem  in  form  and 
"■twd  hearing  are  archaic  in  feeling.  His 
i^ht  ia  not  intelligible  to  the  crowd,  and  as 
''■ougb  lecretiy  conscious  of  the  &ct  he  takes  the 
Pt'caiilion  to  write  the  name  and  d^ree  of  his 
™fM9,  or  some  eiplanatory  device  in  Greek  or 
^tio  Di  old  French,  on  a  scroll  above  their  heads. 

Re  has  lived  in  friendly  intercourse  witit  the 
Anguished  men  of  the  liay,  with  S^nte-Beuve, 
fw  example,  Th^ophile  Gautier,  and  the  Princ«ss 


Mathilde's  coterie  of  friends.  To  this  lady,  imder 
the  discreet  veil  of  initials,  he  has  dedicated  hie 
book,  which  authorises  my  numbering  him  among 
her  intimate  acquaintances.  Unfortunately  Court- 
life  makes  him  expend  bis  activity  on  a  multitude 
of  unimportant  things ;  unfortunately,  too,  the 
more  sonnets  he  writes  the  fewer  enamels  he  makes. 
But  after  all,  every  tree  that  is  not  bojren  bears 
its  fruit.     These  have  both  flavour  and  originality. 

A  new  volume  by  Proaper  M^rimde  ia  on  sale 
at  Michel  Ij^vy'a,  entitied  Etudet  tar  Ut  Arts  mt 
Moyen-Age  -,  it  is  a  useful  collection,  for  the 
greater  part  of  it  had  never  yet  been  reprinted, 
tiiough  It  well  deserved  to  he,  on  account  of  the 
ahrowd  criticism  and  variety  of  views  it  contains, 
the  official  reports  and  articles  that  came  out  at 
different  times  in  reviews  and  newspapers ;  JSuais 
tur  t'nrcAitecture  rcligieute  el  eur  tarchiUctiire 
mitUaire  en  Prance ,-  Ii'Eglits  Snint  Snvin  ;  Con- 
(f imtinople  m  140S ;  Le  Jletable  de  Bale ,-  L' Album 
lie  Villart  de  Honnecowt ;  Let  Couronne»  du 
Mueie  de  Cliint/. 

In  conclu«on,that  myconacience  maybe  at  reat 
with  regard  to  all  the  publications  of  any  interest, 
I  will  mention  the  Oatalnmte  de  rrruvre  de  Le 
j>fu-e,just  published  by  M.  Julea  H&lou  (Baur, 
one  vol.  8vo.),  Noel  le  Mire,  a  skilful  engraver, 
was  horn  in  .Rouen,  November  20,  1724,  He 
entered  the  studio  of  the  celebrated  Philippe  Le 
B,is  about  the  year  1745,  He  died  In  Paris  in 
1601,  He  was  employed  by  the  best  designers 
of  his  time,  Eisen,  Cochin,  Gravelot,  Moreau, 
M.  Jules  H^dou  shows  his  good  taste  in  laying 
great  stre^is  on  his  merit  as  a  line-engraver,  and  in 
(giving  most  minute  indications  with  regard  to  the 
work  he  executed  for  tha  boolisellers  of  that  time. 
Ph,  Burty. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Mr.  Foke  JUcox-Bsowy  is  a  leading  contributor 
to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  this  year.  He 
senda  hia  picture  of  Don  Juan  cast  up  on  the  sea- 
shore in  a  swoon,  and  discovered  by  Ilaidee  and 
her  maid — one  of  the  painter's  largest  works, 
executed  about  four  years  ago ;  also  Byron's  Dream, 
the  picture  of  the  youthful  BjTon  and  Miss  Cha- 
worth  which  wo  described  towarda  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year.  Two  other  members  of  the 
Madox-Brown  family  also  contribute,  Mrs,  W. 
M,  Rossetti  (Sliss  Lucy  Madox-Brown)  is  repre- 
sented by  her  oil-picture  of  Margaret  Eoper  re- 
ceiving the  head  ol  her  father,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
at  London  Bridge,  Mi«.  Hueffer  (Mias  Cathie 
Mfldoi-Brown^  sends  two  water-colouis — Induitry, 
a  little  girl  doing  an  arithmetical  sum  on  her  slate, 
and  a  view  of  Cromer. 

Thb  Second  .A.nnual  Exhibition  of  Modem 
Pictursfl  at  Brighton,  promoted  by  the  Oorpom- 
tion  of  the  town,  opened  on  September  0  at  the 
Royal  Pavilion.  It  numbers  669  works,  of  which 
three  are  sculptural ;  the  paintinga  are  both  oil 
and  water-colours.  Among  the  principal  contri- 
butions are — TAe  Entrance  to  the  Cane  of  Matrt- 
mon,  by  Poole ;  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver  (two 
pictures  so  named).  Ditto  in  Blue  and  Gold,  Ar- 
ranj/ementin  EletA~Colour  and  Oray,  La  Rincem 
del  Pay*  de  la  Forcelaine,  by  Whistler ;  The  Bight 
of  Way,  by  Walker;  Blackherry-Oatherert,  by 
Mason  ;  Scene  in  Hal  of  the  Wyn^i  Smithy,  by 
Pettie  ;  Arahi  Fiahing  at  Algiers,  and  Near  the 
Zand's  End,  by  Mra,  Bodichon ;  Five  Iliuitrationt 
of  Dr.  Mackm/t  poem,  Salamandrine,  by  Birket 
Foster ;  Four  Drauiings  engraved  in  "  Punch,""  by 
Du  Maurier, 

Thb  prii-ate  view  of  the  Liverpool  Autumn 
EzhibiiiDn  last  Saturday  was  very  crowded.  It 
was  feared  that  the  depressed  atate  of  business 
would  tell  very  unfavourably  on  the  sales,  but  the 
results  did  not  justify  these  anticipations.  Works 
to  the  value  of  3,137^  were  eold  on  that  day, 
being  about  l,000f,  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year. 


TH£  Liverpool  Art  Olub  are  now  organising  a 
loan  axhibition  of  the  works  of  David  Cox,  with 
which  they  will  inaugurate  the  new  gallery  they 
have  just  constructed.  It  ia  thought  very  im- 
portant to  have  a  full  representation  of  hia  work 
at  all  periods  and  in  all  his  different  styles,  in 
order  tnat  young  artiata  who  mistake  the  freedom 
and  breadth  which  he  gained  after  a  long  course 
of  carefuUj'-Snished  work  for  mere  dash  and  care- 
lessness, may  be  warned  that  the  dangerous  loose- 
ness of  style  which  they  imagine  themselves  to 
have  learned  from  him  ia  not  David  Cox,  ia  not 
art,  and  has  no  relation  to  genius. 

A  niTBi  of  Canon  Kingsley  is  in  course  of 
execution  by  Mr,  K.  Belt,  and  is  to  be  placed  in 
Chester  Cathedral, 

A  BrEciiL  despatch  to  the  New  York  Eaemng 
Fust,  dated  August  2\,  states  that  the  Smitiisoniao 
Institute  has  just  received  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  collection  of  prehistoric  relics  ever 
gathered  in  the  United  States,  The  collection, 
which  is  from  the  Santa  Barbara  Island,  Oali- 
fomia,  consists  of  stone  implements  of  every  de- 
scription, and  amounta  to  fifty  tons  in  weight. 
They  were  found  in  vast  mounds  and  excai-ated 
from  innuueiable  graves,  the  trncea  of  which  were 
almost  obliterated.  Parts  of  this  collection  will 
be  arranged  for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial,  An 
old  Spanish  admiral,  who  visited  these  islands 
three  hundred  years  ago,  reported  that  he  found 
living  there  in  well-built  houaes  a  race  of  abo- 
ri^Des  advanced  in  civilisation  far  beyond  all 
kindred  trihea, 

Tkb  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  diaplaye 
an  energy  in  the  jjublication  of  ita  Tratitactiimt 
which  mi);ht  ba  imitated  by  aeveral  other  socie- 
ties to  the  great  benefit  of  their  members.  In 
the  newly  issued  part  of  these  Transactions  (vol.  iv. 
part  1,  p,  21)  Dr,  Birch  describes  a  very  interesting 
glass  vase  found  at  Golgoi  in  Cyprus  by  Genenu 
Oeanola,  bearing  an  inscription  in  raiaed  letters, 
reading  on  ona  aide  Miyi!  tnoijat,  and  on  the 
other  /imyo-flrj '  6  dyondtraf — "  let  the  buyer  re- 
member," as  Dr.  Birch  translates  the  phrase. 
But  what  ia  the  buyer  to  remember  P  "  That 
Meges  made  this  vase  and  can  produce  more  if 
wanted,"  It  may  be  so,  but  in  our  day  inscrip- 
tions in  raised  letters  on  glass  bottles  refer  to  the 
maker  of  the  contents,  not  the  maker  of  the  bottle, 
and  in  some  cases  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
exbort  the  buyer  to  remember  ajiything  at  all ! 

TtraitK  has  been  an  interesting  exhibition  in 
the  galleries  of  Messrs,  Green,  in  Victoria  Street, 
comprising  a  series  of  the  productions  of  the 
Worcester  China  Works  from  the  first  foundation 
of  the  manufacture.  The  specimens  of  the  older 
period  were  mostly  furnished  by  the  Royal  Porce- 
lain Works.  Here  the  whole  progreM  may  be 
traced,  from  the  simple  blue-and-white  cups  and 
saucers  of  Dr.  Wall  to  the  gorgeous  vases  exe- 
cuted when  the  paste  and  painting  were  at 
their  climax,  which  now  attain  auch  marvelloiu 
prices.  Cups  and  saucers  of  the  seta  made  for 
Nelson,  G«orge  IV.  and  William  IV.,  in  tbe 
Jananese  style  then  ia  fovour,  are  here  exhibited ; 
aud  then  follow  the  faultless  works  of  modem 
times,  the  enamels,  the  axquiaite  pjuntings,  and, 
above  all,  the  more  recent  production  of  ivory 
ware,  each  piece  so  delicat^  perforated  aa  to 
Burpasa  the  Oriental  model,  and  elaborately 
finished  with    a    penknife  prerioun   to  ita  last 

The  Italian  napera  announce  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  number  of  un- 
redeemed pledges  de[>osited  at  the  Monte  di  Pieti, 
the  public  pawnbroking  establishment  at  Rome. 
They  conaiat  of  1,244  pictures,  many  by  the  first 
masters — Carlo  Dolce,  Bronzino,  Paolo  Veronese, 
Titian,  Francia,  Claude,  and  others — estimated  at 
above  32,O0CM.  in  value.  At  the  aame  time  will  be 
sold  collections  ofooina  and  various  other  valuable 
objects  of  art.     i-Ugmzaa  li 
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TBI  ]F^eaeh  Government  baa  deputed  several 
tftleDted  artiste  to  copy  »ome  of  the  cele'hrated 
masterpieceB  at  Floreoce,  among  otheis  the  Eapt  of 
tke  Sabitut,  bj  GioTaniu  di  Boloraa.  The  Italian 
OommiBaionars  of  the  I^ne  Arts  have  granted  per- 
miieion  to  copj  tea  of  ihe  pictures  or  statues,  but 
h»Te  refuBod  to  extend  the  permiwion  for  the  group 
of  the  Sabinee,  which  is  in  such  a  precarious  coodi- 
tioii  that  the  application  of  the  plaster  necsasarj 
for  the  reproduction  might  damage  one  of  the 
%nreB  in  me  group. 

The  French  papere  announce  the  death  of  M. 
RIs,  of  the  Institute.  He  wasapupil  of  M.  Picot, 
■ud  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  18S8.  He 
first  daTOl«d  his  attention  to  sacred  subjects,  but 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  CrimeBit  war  be  baa  been 
best  known  by  his  military  pieces,  luuoiif^  which 
are  the  Duemorn-kation  of  the  French  Army  in  the 
Crimta,  the  Battle  of  tlie  Alma,  £c. 

Thb  German  papers  announce  the  death,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-fire,  of  Herr  Hnu,  a  promiaing 
sculptor.  Among  the  most  aucceasful  of  bis  works 
may  be  instan(»d  the  Schiller  Monument  at 
Harhach,  and  the  Qermania  in  the  Monument  to 
Victoiy  »t  Stuttgart 

A  UOmrKENT  has  been  erected  at  Eisenach  to 
the  memory  of  Fritz  Reuter,  by  his  widow.  It 
has  been  designed  and  executed  by  the  poet's 
friend,  Herr  Afinger,  of  Berlin,  and  is  in  the  form 
of  a  column  supporting  a  bust,  which  ia  said  to 
be  ft  good  likeness. 

Thb  lestoiation  of  the  transverse  uslea  and 
doistWB  of  the  Augustine  Monastery  at  Xumberg 
is  completed.  Since  August  23  the  German 
Natdonai  Uuseum,  with  its  picture  gallery,  which 
is  located  within  tiie  prei^ncts  of  the  old  monastery, 
has  been  m-opened  to  the  public. 

The  AUgvneine  Zeitwig  states  that  the  con~ 
tributions  sent  in  to  the  Hiatorical  Art  Loan 
Exhibition  at  Frankfart-on-the-Main  are  so 
numerous,  that  the  cat&logue  of  the  objects  es~ 
bibited  consiata  of  130  large  octavo  pages. 
Among  tbfl  more  recant  acquisitions  is  a  tentlf- 
century  Ekzantine  reliquary,  belonging  to  the 
beasury  of  the  Cathedral  at  Limburg ;  agor^^us 
ulrer-gilt  goblet,  Bupposed  to  be  the  workmanship 
of  Weozel  Jamnitzer,  (lfi0&-1686)  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Augsburg,  Niimberg,  Nordlingen 
and  Frankfort ;  and  a  pair  of  pistols  richly  carved 
and  inlaid  with  ivory,  which  ware  originally  pre~ 
sented  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  by  tbe  City  of 
Niimbeig. 

Thb  Austrian  painters,  Hen  Fecht  and  Hen 
Schwoier,  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Em- 
peror to  decorate  the  old  Council  CWuber  at 
Constance  with  frescoes.  The  subject  of  one  is  a 
scene  from  the  life  of  the  Empeior  Joseph,  while 
the  other  represents  the  peace  concluded  between 
Frederick  Barhaiossa  and  the  Lomhutl  cities. 

A  BUBSOKnTioH  is  at  present  being  raised, 
nnder  tiie  superintendence  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam 
and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Hertford- 
shire, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fund  that 
has  been  formed  tot  the  restorations  in  St,  Albans 
Abbey.  Theae  reetotations  have  already  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  four  years,  end  important 
resalts  have  been  achieved ;  but  in  the  ardour 
excited  hj  the  proepect  of  the  speedy  elevation  of 
St.  Albaos  into  an  episcopal  see,  it  is  denred  to 
ear^  on  the  work  of  reetoration  as  far  westward 
as  tue  nave  screen,  so  as  to  render  the  body  of  the 
church  again  available  for  divine  service.  Even 
then  the  grand  nave  will  have  been  left  untouched, 
and  that  m  many  places  demands  the  most  careful 
Btructurol  repgJj. 

TsB  de«th  is  recorded  of  M.  Rohaultde  Fleury, 
a  distinguished  French  architect,  and  nephew  of 
the  general,  Rohault  de  Fleury,  peer  of  Fiance. 
U.  lUihault  de  Fleury  was  the  Vice-Preeident  of 
the  Soci^t^  dee  Architectes,  and  was  made  sn 
officer  of  the  Legion  dlioniieur  in  1801.    He  was 


also  the  Government  architect.  The  works  by 
which  he  is  best  known  are  the  Mnseom  of 
Natural  History,  the  Hippodrome,  and  the  D^ 
lassementa-Comiqnee. 

Thk  priies  offwed  by  the  syndical  chamber  of 
goldsmiths  and  jewellete  to  tlie  pupils  of  the 
schools  of  design  in  France  for  the  most  artistic 
deaigns  in  tlie  precious  metola  were  recently 
awurded  with  great  ceremony  at  the  Eoole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  Two  gold  medals  of  the  value  of 
600  fr.  and  300  fr.  were  bestowed. 

The  French  exbibitiou  and  sale  for  the  benefit 
of  the  eufierera  by  the  inundations,  organised  by  U. 
Folguiire,  has  been  put  off  until  November  aa  beiug 


e  likely  t< 
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present  dull  season  in  Paris. 

It  seems  that  the  Italian  papers,  from  whence 
we  derived  our  information,  were  mistaken  in  aup- 
posing  that  the  Louvre  hod  sent  a  case  containing 
Its  collection  of  original  drawings  by  Michel 
Aogelo  for  exhibition  at  Florence.  The  (3uroniqur, 
at  least,  eepeciolly  coatrodicta  tJie  statements  of 
the  Gtitsttla  d'ltnlia  on  this  point,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  Inly  photographic  reproductions  that 
have  been  sent,  it  not  being  permitted  for  original 
drawings  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Museum. 

We  learn  from  an  article  just  published  by 
M.  Ghampfleury,  in  the  Chranique  del  Arti,  and 
extracted  from  the  forthcoming  third  edition  of 
his  FtHmcei  pairiotigiiet,  that  tbe  variegated 
earthenware  called  aMte  ware  was  imitated  in 
France.  Thb  ware,  formed  by  mixiiu^  t<^etber 
clays  of  various  colours,  so  aa  to  resemble  marble 
or  agate,  was  first  invented  in  17S3  hj  Ralph 
Sbaw,  of  Burslem,  and  carried  to  perfection 
b^  Wbeildon  before,  end  when  in  partnership 
with  Wedgwood,  and  made  into  knife-hsndles, 
cups,  candlesticks,  vases,  £c.,  now  much  prized. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French. 
Anglomania  extended  its  infiuence  to  English 
pottery,  and  we  learn  from  iL  Champfleurv  that 
the  manufacture  of  agate  vrare  passed  into  !EVance, 
and  wsa  prinapolly  carried  on  at  Orleans,  Apt 
(Vaucluse;,  and  Douai.  To  this  last  town  some 
English  had  transported  the  process  of  its  fabri- 
cation. M,  Chftmpfleury  deecribaa  this  style  of 
decoration  as  resembling  the  marble  paper  used 
for  the  lining  of  books.  At  first  it  was  applied  to 
soup-tureens  and  huge  objects  of  domestic  use, 
but  finding  the  care  it  required  in  making 
rendered  it  nnremunerative  in  these  commoner 
pieces,  the  use  of  it  waa  confined  to  small  decora- 
tive specimena,  bonhonni^rea,  snuff-boxes,  cane- 
handles,  &c.  M.  Ghampfiaury  instances  diminu- 
tive busts  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  on  agate 
pedestals,  the  produce  of  Douoi ;  but  the  ware 
appears  to  be  scarce,  and  is  probably  claseed  with 
the  English,  as  the  keeper  of  the  Ceramic  Uuseum 
at  Sevres  does  not  mention  any  piece  in  the 
national  collection. 

Fob  some  time  old  carved  wainscoting  has  been 
much  in  request  among  collectors.  Boron  Adolpha 
de  Rothschild  has  juat  bought  for  8,00W.  the 
magnificent  woodwork  of  the  H6tel  Bretonvilliers, 
in  the  Be  Saint  Louis,  and  Baron  Gustave  de 
Rothschild  has  purchased  all  the  wood-carving  of 
the  Hotel  du  Socrd-Cceur,  Rue  de  Varennes,  for 
the  new  house  he  ia  building  in  Paris.  It  furnishes 
three  rooms,  one  of  which  ^one  cost  2,4001.] 

M.  AssPACH,  chief  magistrate  of  Brussels, 
following  in  the  track  of  M.  Hanasmanp,  is  ^nia- 
ally  transforming  the  Belgian  capital  into  a 
miniature  Paris.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  efforts 
of  the  architects  he  has  adopted  the  ingenious 
idea  of  offering  a  prize  of  a  thousand  francs  to  who- 
ever will  build  the  finest  house  in  the  boulevard. 

Thb  Journal  de*  Dibatt  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  painter  Waldeck,  who  has  lately 
died  at  the  age  of  107,  cites  the  celebrated  pointers 
who  have  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Titian  died 
in  his  90th  year;  Coypel  was  fftt;  Rigaud,  86j 
Mignord,  85;  Jotdaene,  84;   Tintoretto,  Claude 


Lorraine  and  Albono,  82  j  Primatioao  and  Temus, 
80;  Gorle  Vemet  and  Greuze,  78;  ftvvid,  77; 
Quordno,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Oatade,  75* 
Michel  Angelo  died  in  his  90th  year.  ' 

On  tbe  6tii,  ia  the  midst  of  s  lorgra  cob- 
course  of  spectators  and  salvos  of  oTtillOTY,  ths 
memorial  statue  of  Chateaubriand  was  unveilelu 
St.  Ualo,  the  scene  of  Ua  birth,  and  where,  isoin 
of  its  rocky  islets,  bis  remains,  according  to  Ui 
desire,  repose.  The  statue,  life  site,  is  erected  as 
a  granite  festal,  opposite  to  the  house  in  whidi 
Chatooubnond  was  bom ;  he  is  represented  iu  u 
attitude  of  contemplation,  bare-headed,  his  ellwr 
rseting  on  the  OSme  du  CKrMtianintw.  I^ 
figure,  the  work  of  M.  Millet,  is  cut  in  tl» 
bronze  of  some  old  cannons  of  St.  Male,  given  bj 
the  Government  for  the  purpose. 

Wb  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  J, 
Pinwell,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  Frsnce 
should  utter  indignant  complaints  sometimes  tot  \ 
ceming  the  defection  of  many  of  her  artiste,  or,i! 
she  prefers  to  express  it,  the  "  luring  away  of  b 
artistic  genius."  We  know  that  several  Ftend 
artists  of  the   highest  rank  have  settled  of  kt 

Crs  in  England,  and  even  Qemiaoy,  it  wva, 
in  some  coses  exercised  a  luring  infiuence  b; 
the  rich  bait  of  artistic  commissions. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  d 
young  French  sculptor,  Gustave  Deloyd,  whrae 
studio  in  Vienna  can  only  compare,  it  is  siiid,intb 
that  of  Makart  in  the  magnificence  and  taste  dI 
its  decorations.  Deloye  bos,  during  the  !ut  few 
years,  become  the  fashion  in  Vienna,  and  commit- 
uons  pour  in  upon  bim  faster  than  he  can  poeablj 
execute  them.  All  these  commissions,  of  couise, 
are  so  many  ties  binding  bim  to  the  eouiti^  in 
which  he  bis  mode  his  success,  for  he  hsd  nceired 
but  little  recognition  in  Paris  at  the  timeiritD  le 
was  commissionad  by  Baron  Schwara  to  nmitt 
some  of  the  artistic  decoration  of  the  WoildE]- 
bibition  at  Vienna.  This  was  the  begiaoim  if 
his  fortune,  and  since  then  bis  remarkable  tsleit 
bos  brought  him  not  only  fame  but  most  sututaa- 
tisl  reward.  Though  established  in  Germuj, 
Deloye,  however,  remains  a  thorough  Frencluiui:, 
disdaining  even  to  learn  the  language  of  tbe 
"""itry  of  hia  adoption,  and  obliging  his  wuA- 
'  ,  who  are  all  Germane,  to  speal  French  to 

Deloya's  art  is,  perhaps,  most  adminble  in 

his  smaller  productions — portrait  busts,  SDitO 
bronze  figures,  and  esquieito  designs  for  ftoU- 
smith's  work ;  but  he  boa  achieved  seven!  idojid- 
mental  works  that  are  highly  praised,  and  bieelrii 
is  having  a  decided  influence  upon  German  eculf- 
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THB  "  BBAUSHBAUX  "  AT  DBTTBT  UXE, 

Thb  reports  which  have  from  time  to  time  reached 
England  from  New  York  concerning  Mr.  Bouo- 
camt's  new  Irish  dnma,  Tfu  SAaughnnm,  bii* 
not  prepared  the  experienced  pla^oer  lo  expert 
anytniiw  of  a  very  fresh  or  ^Hmtonsuus  kiM. 
From  tie  account  of  the  story  and  the  deK^ 
tione  of  the  principal  bcbubb,  mdeed,  it  appe*™ 
only  too  clear  that  the  author  had  relied  leu  npin 
his  iniendve  fitculty  than  upon  hia  knowledge  a 
certain  tried  and  a^roved  element*  of  stage  su^ 
cess.  It  was  an  ominous  fact  that  lbs  '  grui'' 
mechanical  contrivance,"  which  seems  to  be  snu- 
dispensable  feature  of  what  may  be  cODMoewi 
the  culminating  point  in  the  action  of  a  nuni'itic 
play  oftbisldnd.was  connected  with  an  escape  froi" 
a  castellated  dungeon,  and  was  so  contrived  tli»t, » 
in  tie  <Mse  of  Mr.  Oniikshank's  panoramic  vie"  » 
the  flightfromNewgafe  of  the  renowned  Jsct  Stsp* 
pard,  the  spectator  could  behold,  as  it  were,  at  o» 
glance  both  the  internal  and  eitemal  stages  of  tiw 
daring  act ;  for  this,  it  must  be  confeesed,  souBdM 
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ntr  lito  k  daKription  of  a  fimiilur  inctdent  in 
Jrrak^Hi-Pofut.  And  wkile  ««  are  meutiinuiig 
ill  omeu,  it  mnit  not  be  foraotten  Ui&t  when  ui 
Americaa  plajwriglit  named  Hart  was  acca»ed  by 
Mr,  Boucicault,  on  what  were  cerbiinlj  primd 
ftei  sutatantiftl  groands,  of  hayii^  copied  hia 
pbr  ind  atteinptBd  by  that  nnderhaDded  means 
to  ieprive  him  of  tbe  reward  of  his  inventions,  the 
■Ucgcd  plttiarist  pleaded  that  be  had  nerrer  Been 
the  ShauffSraun,  and  that  be  bad  appropriated 
(venthJng  that  was  valuable  in  hia  piece  irom 
otbM  plavB  wMcii  had  been  long  in  existence,  and 
muatg^Uiere  was  anv  clone  resemblance  between 
the  pretended  original  and  the  pretended  plagiar- 
im,  have  been  the  identical  sources  of  Mr. 
Boneicfiult'B  inspirations.  Indeed,  the  defendant 
h  the  enit  of  Boncicault  v.  Hart  even  went  so  far 
a  to  particiilBriBB  the  jneoee  from  which  he  had, 
a  this  maniMr,  culled  a  posy  of  dramatic  flowers, 
shkh,  aoc»rding  to  his  defence,  only  happened 
bf  mere  blind  cluuice  to  be  ho  very  like  Mr.  Bouoi- 
suit's  nosi^y  in  colour,  form,  and  arrangement. 
i  dnina  entitled  Pt;ta  ffGiUat/han,  oi  the  Irish 
Pitriot,  by  Mt.  Wybert  RaeTe,  brought  oat 
oripnallyat  the  Surrey  Tlieatre  five  years  ago, 
CM  allq^  to  have  foraisbed  the  original  lines  of 
Mr.  Earths  prodnction.  "  I  draw,"  he  said  (m  his 
mtenstii^  affidavit),  "all  my  plot,  indoents, 
■MUM,  and  ooDBtniction,  from  tbe  said  pla^  of 
hit  O'CaQag/utn,  changing  the  text,  some  of  the 
nUKS,  all  the  language,  and  several  of  the  aitua- 
tiona,  and  using,  inatead  thereof,  auch  names,  lan- 
fom,  and  situations  aa  were  suggested  by  other 
loota  to  which  Irefeired."  Among  farther  eourcea 
iidieated  were  Mr.  Falconer's  Peep  o'  Day,  a 
faoa  entitled  Bryan  O'Z^fim,  a  novel  by  Lever 
knasn  *<i  Kate  O'Donaofttte,  and  tbe  French  piece 
egmled  L'Officier  da  Foritme.  In  tbeee  pro~ 
iaekaa  it  wBfl  averred  that  the  Court,  if  it 
rosld  take  tbe  trouble,  would  find  ^  Mr. 
fioscicault's  personages,  together  with  hia  in- 
d<kDCs  and  ingenious  sitnationa.  There,  it  was 
koHlTaffirmed.weretobeBeoniQ  full  vigour  the  es- 
cn«j  Fenian  convict,  the  pariah  prieet,  the  Britieb 
omen  and  privatea,  tbe  wicked  conntj  squire 
ad  Bugistiata,  and  the  apr  and  informer.  The 
Court  M  ^ipears  did,  ae  in  duty  bound,  take  upon 
iOelf  thia  trouUe,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  found 
■B  those  eleioenta  of  drainatic  art.  Yet  it 
acms  not  to  have  encouraged  Mr.  Hart's  defence, 
kt,  <m  tbe  eontiory,  granted  Mr.  Boucicault  his 
ii^imetdon,  for  reaaons  which  will  be  readily 
jiriaed  by  all  who  have  beetowed  attention  on 
qoMtiona  of  literary  and  dramatie  piracy.  In 
trief,  Ur.  Hart,  Dotwitbatandinf  hia  defence,  would 

rti  to  have  conatmeted  a  [Say  in  imitation  of 
Boncicsult'a  [uaoe,  and  to  have  baaed  his 
^s  of  impunity  upon  the  hct  that  Mr.  Bouci- 
tiWi  plot  in  many  features  resembled  other 
ploli,  and  that  his  characters  were,  at  least  to 
smw  extent,  tbe  common  proper^  of  dramatistfi. 
But  the  law  doee  not  require  originally  in  the 
»9K  which  Mr.  Bart'a  advisers  attributed  to  that 
tna.    Mc.  Tamyaon's  claim  to  his  Btioeh  Ardmt, 

farmmdi,'     -'■•--'- ^ 

ia  the  olTi 


I  tbeie  are  acorae  of  stories 
i»  prose  or  verse  bearing  such  titlee  as  "  My 
Lost  Home  "  and  "  The  Convict's  Return,"  which 
could  be  made  by  a  dexterous  coimsel  to  appear 
Id  be  the  undoubted  soorce  of  the  poet's  creationB, 
Ibere  are,  in  fact,  very  few  works  which  might 
■ut  in  this  way  be  aigned  into  tbe  domain  of 
puiiiic  Tooperty,  A  eood  deal,  therefore,  that  w 
m  Mr.  Hart's  allegations  might  be  admitted  to 


^.  tkrt's  play  which  he  called  TlitSkibb«ah,tiii. 
^Tixight  out  in  rivalry  to  the  Shaugia-atm,  might 
be,  Bs  the  Court  appeara  to  have  thought  it 
(though  the  case  is  not  yet,  I  believe,  decided), 
•  manifest  piracy.  But  the  production  of  the 
'^^oufAnnM  at  Urury  IdUe  on  Saturday,  wbUe  it 
constituted  a  pleasant  surprise  to  those  who  ex- 

S^  a  mere  mechanical  and  insincere  piece  of 
loatic  workmanship,  ought  at  once  to  set  at 


rest  tbe  qoeetion  of  wbetber  Mr.  Boucicault  is  en- 
titled to  oe  regarded  as  its  author.  Who  remem- 
bera,  or  oaree  to  remember,  the  Englisb 
pieces  wbidi  the  plagiarist  pretended  were  the 
originals  of  this  play  r  P«ep  □'  Ihuf,  t»  be  nre, 
may  be  counted  as  an  excepldon;  but  that 
piece  enjoyed  so  long  a  career  that  any  sub- 
stantial appropriation  from  such  a  source  would 
necenaiiiy  be  detected  by  an  Englisb  audience. 
For  the  rest,  if  PAa  ifCaiiaghan  is  so  nearlv 
identical  with  tbe  Shaughrmm  as  the  New  York 
playwright  pretended,  now  is  tbe  time  for  Mr. 
Wybert  Heeve  to  move  our  Courts  for  an  injunc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  predict  that  nothing 
of  that  kind  will  occur. 

The  S/taughraun,  in  fact,  bears  the  nnmistakeable 
impress  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  mind.  There,  itia  true, 
is  the  wicked  equire  in  t^at  green  dresa-coat  with 
the  crimson  ulk  handkerchief  peeping  ovt  of  the 
pocket — with  that  white  hat  jauntily  worn  on 
one  side,  and  those  white  cord  breechEa  and  top- 
boots  in  which  we  have  met  him  so  often  before. 
One  could,  indeed,  wish  that  hia  wickedness  were 
relieved  by  a  single  good  quality ;  that  he  were  a 
tri6e  leas  frank  in  confessing  himself  a  treacherous 
and  designing  rascal  in  hia  most  private  solOo- 
quiea.  Iliere,  too,  is  the  parish  prieet  whom 
everybody  trusts  and  loves  j  and  there  the  low  spy 
and  informer  wlio  triumphs  in  the  first  two  acts, 
hut  ia  certain  to  come  to  a  Aightfnl  end  bafore 
the  curtain  falls.  These  and  many  more,  it  muat 
be  confessed,  are  acquuntances  which  remind  one 
much  of  iSi.  Boucicault's  previous  productions, 
08  well  as  of  Lever's  and  Carleton's  stories;  and 
they  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  even  flourishing 
in  some  mca«  or  less  distinct  shape  in  PCke  O'Cal- 
iaifhan  and  Bryan  O'Lytm ;  but  they  are  at  least 
endowed  in  the  Shaugkrmcn  with  a  degree  of  nn- 
ceri^  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed 
wben  I  have  met  them  in  Surrey  dnunan ;  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  sav  that  they  are  associated  with 
at  least  oneor  two  cnaracters  sketched  with  far  more 
depth,  subtlety,  and  power  than  anything  within 
the  reach  of  a  Surrey  playwright  or  a  dramatist  of 
the  daea  of  Mr,  HarL  Oonn,  the  Bhanghraim, 
himself  would  redeem  t^e  defects  of  a  mnch  worse 
pl^,  and  this  ia  very  far  from  being  aweak drama 
of  its  class.      If  its  theme  ie  but  a  commoi^ 

5 lace  tale  of  a  oouvict-patriot  who  escapes  from 
.uatrsJia,  returns  to  Ireland,  ia  circumvented 
by  villfdns,  beset  by  spies,  re-arrested  and 
thrown  into  a  jail,  ftom  which  by  the  aid 
of  the  faithful  Oonn  he  once  more  escapes, 
tbe  whole  ia  put  together  with  so  much 
dramatic  skill,  ai^  with  such  onflr  — ' 


hand.    Similar 
ika  fine  scenic  effects. 


^.mg  prepresB 
_  tbe  development  of  plot  that  the  story  itaelf 
awakeiM  interest  in  Urn  spectators,  and  will  afibid 
genuine  pleasure  to  all  whose  appetite  for  l^e 

stage  is  sufficiently  robust  to  enjo^  a  piece  in 
which  pcturesque  incident  is  a  prominent  feature. 
Even  in  the  moat  hackneyed  of  its  elememta  tbe 
thoughtful  spectator  cannot  mise  a  certain  honesty 
in  the  writing  whidi  greatly  helps  to  commend  it. 
Some  of  these  peraonagea  are,  as  I  have  sud,  old 
factors  in  dramatic  problems,  but  at  least  they 
exhibit  no  want  of  faith  in  thrir  own  reality. 
The  good-hearted  priest,  who  is  so  true  a_  friend 
to  virtue  and  patriotism  in  trouble,  feels  evidently 
no  shame  at  tbe  prospect  of  being  recognised  as  an 
old  acquaintance  in  a  new  position ;  the  cringing, 
sneaking,  covFardly,  malignant  spy,  too,  has  abeo- 
Intdy  BO  littie  heed  for  his  reputation  for  novelty 
that  be  will  not  even  for  once  dispmue  with  ihat 
long,  ragged  drab  coat  with  a  dirty  cape  by  which 
he  may  be  sworn  to  inany  theatzeinOreatBritun 
or  in  the  United  States  of  America.  There  is 
neither  weak  hankering  after  originality,  nor  aelf- 
conaciouB  heeilation  in  tbe  way  m  which  they  go 
about  the  dramatist's  business.  Fortunately  for 
them,  and  for  the  audience  also,  the  dialogue  which 
isput  into  their  mouths  ia  entirely  free  from  bombast 
and  iUse  sentiment.  Dialiwue,  indeed,  is  a  strong 
feature  in  this  drama.  Its  vein  of  humour  is 
thoroughly  Irish,  and  it  has  the  excellent  quality 
of  arising  without  effort  out  of  tbe  pecnlianties  of 


praise  may  be  accorded 

and  also  to  tbe  "  grand  mechanical  contrivance 

devoted    to    tbe    imfblding    of    an    intatiw  o 


has  deecribed 
a  s^ment  of  a  circle,  reveals  a  strikins' 
Boene  of  iried  castle  walla  and  rampuls  lighted 
by  the  moon.  Acceseoriea  of  this  Idnd  whidi 
illustrate  and  help  forward  the  action  of  a  play 
must  not  be  confounded  with  thoee  men  specta- 
cular exhibitions  which  have  been  the  charao 
teristic  ofDrury  Lane  dramas  in  recent  yean.  It 
would  be  equally  unjust  ta  regard  as  uiowy  im- 
pertinences the  illustrations  of  national  manoan 
which  Mr.  Boucicault,  mwe  luo,  has  interwoven 
with  his  play;  for  these,  a^wn,  form  part  and 
parcel  of  his  story,  and  are  m  keeping  with  that 
tone  and  hannony  of  treatment  which  are  as  in- 
dispensable in  a  play  as  in  a  picture.  The  S^augh- 
rautt  is  admirably  acted,  with  tiie  exception  of  the 
repreeentativee  of  the  two  young  heroes  whose 
utterances  and  movementB  are  artificial  and  con- 
strained. Mr.  Shiel  Barry's  acting  as  the  spy, 
Harvey  DnfT,  is  indeed  a  tnarvellouH  exhibition  of 
dramatic  energy,  and  grotesque  power ;  approach- 
ing olten  to  the  ve^  of  the  ludicrous,  while 
ctollenging  the  spectator,  as  it  were,  to  laugh,  if 
he  can,  at  a  performance  sointeosa  and  imprMii*i& 
Mn.  Bouci^nlt  baa  little  to  do  in  the  [oeas 
bat  to  depict  in  her  pleasant  wajr  t,  good-matured, 
c]uick-witted  Irish  girL  Thare  is  fiv  more  depth 
in  the  character  of  the  young  lady  heroma, 
performed  mth  excellent  art  by  Miss  BowL^ 
clercq.  Mr.  David  Fisher's  FMat,  and  Mr,  Sin- 
clair's Squire,  are  6nwhed  portrute  of  fewiiH** 
originals.  Ol  coait6,1hei«ii^agcitanetiot  otHta 
drama  is  Conn,  the  untamaaUa  Iriah  lad,  vith  ^'t 
good-natured  twinkle  of  tbe  eyes,  his  fiddle  and 
bow,  his  old  red  hunting-coaC  and  dili^idatAd  top- 
boots,  his  passion  for  anaring  salmon  and  nnlavrfnl 
sbootiog,  his  ready  wit,  and  nnfaiKng  raeonrcee  in 
the  way  of  doing  a  kind  tun  fcv  a  patriot  in  trouble. 
He  ia  the  beat  of  aU  Mr.  Boncicault's  gallei?  of 
Msb  portraits.  Oonnmssemn  of  dialect  tall  ma 
that  tne  bcopie  of  this  delightful  actor  of  Lish 
parts  is  a  httle  the  wcnn  for  long  sojourn  in 
other  lands ;  but  in  esse  and  vivacity,  in  subtletj 
and  varied  of  details  of  that  kind  which  impi«w 
the  truth  of  tbe  performance  on  the  mind,  and 
secure  a  firm  bold  on  tbe  sympathy  of  the  spectatcc, 
he  is,  I  think,  greater  t^an  ever.    MoE  Thoius. 


AoooKDDre  to  old  tradition  the  theatrical  leaaon 
in  Pariacommencee  on  September  1.  According^ 
the  announoementa  "Kelache"  and  "OUtan 
Annuelie"  are  becoming  fewer  in  the  liataof  places 
of  entertainment  Nor  are  andienoes,  apparentljr, 
altogether  wanting.  The  revival  at  Xe  Dani' 
MtmtU,  for  tbe  rea}^>eanuice  of  Mdlle.  Oroizette  at 
the  TbMtre  Franfais,  is  reported,  indeed,  to  have 
attracted  a  very  full  house ;  though  it  is  admitted 
that  diatin^piisned  personages  were  oonspicuooslj 
absent.  Hence  a  certain  freedom  of  costume 
among  the  apectatora,  which,  it  appean,  is  not  con- 
lined  to  the  English  tourist  enjoying  an  evening 
in  the  Rue  Bichelieu.  One  authority  says; '"Grey 
felt  hats'  were  in  a  majority.  It  is  true  the 
gentlemen  did  not  exactly  present  themselves  in 
sporting  costume ;  but  there  was  a  dedded  tend- 
ewrr  Uat  way.  Ah  I  if  one  might  but  sit  in  the 
stsjlain  company  with  a  d<:^  and  agnni  But  that 
must  not  be  f" 

Thx  MiiTor  Theatre,  where  the  production  of 
Messrs.  Oienford  and  Wigan'a  drama,  entitled 
Self,  is  still  delayed,  has  revived  the  American 
piece  entitled  Acrem  the  Cbntinent,  It  is  a  coarse 
and  worthleas  kind  of  melodrama,  which  has  been 

Zeaented  in  nearly  ail  our  aubnrban  theatrea. 
Bogi  t^  St.  Bervard  is  still  the  afterpiecA 

ALTnoUQH  Round  the  World  in  M^Jity  Dayt 
had  but  poor  success  in  London,  Parisian  play- 
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goen  are  considered  to  be  bj  no  mauu  satiated 
witb  cosmopolitaa  soeneiy  and  adreuture.  The 
ThSatw  Parisien  is  prepnriag  to  produce  a  new 
dnuua  of  this  kind  antitled  Ln  Voi/aget  da  Prince 
Soleii.  Its  authors  are  MM,  Buj^uet  and  Milher, 
and  the  piece  is  in  five  acta  and  fourteen 
tableaux. 

The  Gaiety  reopens  on  Monday  with  Mr. 
Oharles  Mathews  in  a  new  comedy,  which  ia 
stated  to  have  been  "written  by  himseif."  lii 
title  is  My  Awful  Dad.  Tie  viU  also  nppear  here 
in  his  old  part  of  Gatherwoo!,  previouB  to  hia 
departuce  for  India.  Amon^  additions  to  the 
Gaiety  company  are  Miss  Louise  Henderson  and 
Mdlla.  Camille,  the  yonnfr  lady  who  played  Fan- 
fan  in  La  FamSle  BenoUon  with  so  much  ability. 

M,  Theodobb  BAItRlifKB  will  produce  at  tba 
■Vaudeville,  in  October,  a  new  comedy  in  three 
acta  entitled  Ltt  Scandalet  dHier,  and  a  comedietta 
entitled  Cat  un  Garqan,  In  collaboration  with 
M.  Pr^boia,  the  same  author  has  written  a  drama 
in  five  acts  called  Simoite,  which  will  be  brought 
out  at  the  Tb&itre  Historique:  and,  in  collabora- 
tion with  M.  Raymond  Uealandet,  a  piece  in  three 
acts  entitled  Le*  Luttret  de  Liu.  The  latter  will 
be  produced  at  the  Vari6t^. 

Am  action  brought  by  a  performer  against  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  at  Belleville  reveals  some 
carious  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  Obatlee 
Dickens's  atoriee  have  to  be  seasoned  for  the 
palates  of  playgoers  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  It 
appears  that  a  drama  was  preparing  at  this  house 
bearing  the  title  of  Nieholat  Xickldi/ ;  and  that  in 
the  eiffhth  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  this  piece  the 
hero,  Nicholas,  finds  himself  in  "  the  cavern  of  the 
mendicants  of  London."  It  was  eiplained  that 
the  chief  of  the  mendicants,  addreasing  himself  to 
Nickleby  in  this  dismal  retreat,  was  to  exclaim: 
"  Thou  Knowest  the  way  by  which  people  enter  the 
lion's  lair ;  but  thou  art  ignorant  of  hom  to  leave 
it"  "  I  will  be  the  first  to  find  it,  then,"  exclaims 
the  cool  and  collected  Nicholas,  presenting  at  the 
same  time  a  pistol  in  each  hand  at  the  arch-men- 
dicanL  At  that  instant  the  terrible  chief  of  the 
mendicants  bad  to  touch  a  spring,  and  liho  a  flash 
of  lightning  Nicholas  was  to  disappear  through  a 
trap  in  the  stage.  Highly  effective,  no  doubt,  this 
litue  incident  would  hare  been  on  the  first  night 
of  performance,  though  we  do  not  remember  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  story ;  but  unluckily  the 
gentleman  originally  entrusted  with  the  part  of 
Nicholas  was  unable  to  appear ;  for  at  thg  very 
first  attempt  to  rehearse  this  thrilling  situation  he 
fell,  owing  to  thecareleaanesa  of  somebody,  through 
not  only  one  floor  but  two,  and  sustuned  injuries 
BO  serious  that  the  Bellenlle  manager  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  damages  to  the  amount  of  C,000 
fiancs  besides  the  costs  of  each  party. 

Tmi  Holbom  Amphitheatre,  which  was  trans- 
formed from  a  circus  into  a  theatre,  ii  now  recon- 
Terted  into  a  circus.  It  reopened  on  Monday  last 
with  a  variety  of  equestrian,  acrobatic,  and  other 
entertainments,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Newsome,  who  has  just  arrived  with  hia  per- 
fbnners,  horses,  and  dogs,  fi;om  Dundee.  Hence 
its  new  title  of  "  Newsome's  Oircus." 

Tkk  English  type  of  clown  haa  evidently  in 
France  no  neceesory  associalion  with  Christmas 
holdays.  The  fading  attractions  of  the  famous 
f^ry  piece  La  GuiUc  Blanche  at  the  QaiVi  are  to 
be  remvifforated  during  the  preeent  monlii  by  the 
introdnetion    of    a    pantomime,   in    which    the 


Mdllk  Beatbicb  having  taken  her  depaiti 

with  her  company,  the  Globe  Theatre  will  open 

again  on  Monday  next.     The  programme  includes 


r  comedy-drama  by  Mr.  Theodore  Tbarp, 
which  beara  the  title  of  Talbiit'i  Trvtt ;  followed 
by  Ofienbacli'B  opdra-bouffe  Le*  Brigands, 


utrsic. 

The  Violin;  Us  Makers  aad  Uieir  ImUators. 

By  Qeoi^  Hart.   (London :  Dalaa  &  Co., 

1875.) 
AuoKQ  the  anecdotes  which  are  ^ven  at  the 
close  of  this  book  occnr  those  words  of  Dr. 
Johnson  on  violin- playing  where  he  saya, 
"  There  ia  nothing,  I  think,  in  which  the 
power  of  art  ia  shown  bo  much  as  in  playing 
on  the  Fiddle ; "  and,  aa  regards  the  coi\strnc- 
tion  of  this  "  king  of  mnsical  instraments," 
JS-v.  Gladstone  has  most  aptly  remarked 
that  "  to  perfect  that  wonder  of  travel, 
the  locomotive,  haa  perhapB  not  required 
the  expenditure  of  more  mental  strength 
and  apphcatiou  than  to  perfect  that  wonder 
of  music,  the  Violin." 

It  wonld  he  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to 
trace  the  improvemcnta  step  by  step  hy 
means  of  which  this  marvellonB  instrument 
reached  ita  acknowledged  perfection  by  the 
skill  of  the  great  Italian  makera ;  and  the 
more  so  since  the  period  of  the  actnal  origin 
of  how-inetrnmente  ia  lost,  if  not  in  the  region 
of  fahle,  certainly  in  that  of  antiquity.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  content  to  confine  onr 
observations  to  the  works  of  the  earliest 
masters,  whose  inatmmeitta,  known  and 
valued  in  theae  daya,  present  most,  if  not 
all,  of  those  characteristics  of  the  violin 
which  competent  jndgea  of  the  instrument 
explain  to  ns  as  constituting  its  perfection. 
The  definition  of  these  chanMsteriatica  forma 
the  principal  sahject  of  Mr.  Hart's  book, 
and  be  has  succeeded  admirably  in  describ- 
ing them  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 

I  have  often  been  asked  by  persons,  igno- 
rant of  the  subject  of  course,  "  Why  should 
the  violin  escite  so  much  attention  ?  "  and 
again,  "  How  comes  it  that  bo  small  an  in- 
Btmraent  occasionally  fetches  ench  a  high 
price  p  "  and  so  on — -qneations  very  difficult 
indeed  to  answer,  at  l^st  to  the  nninitiated ; 
hut  to  these  who  have  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  this  interesting  subject  the 
contemplation  of  a  genuine  instrument  of 
any  of  the  great  Crcmonese  makera  ia  an 
almost  indescribable  pleasure.  Begard  this 
iuatrament  in  any  poaition,  and  irom  what- 
ever point  of  view  we  may,  a  succession  of 
veritable  lines  of  beauty  meets  the  eye. 

"  In  looking  at  a  violin,"  aays  Mr.  Hart,  "  we 
are  struck  with  admiration  at  a  ught  of  consum- 
mate order  and  grace ;  but  it  is  the  grace  of 
nature  rather  than  of  mechanical  art.  Few 
objects  possess  so  charming  a  display  of  curved 
lines  as  the  members  of  the  violin  family.  Here 
we  have  Hogarth's  fiuuous  line  of  beauty  worked 
to  perfection  in  the  sides,  in  the  outer  line  of  the 
BcroU,  and  in  the  sound-holes.     Eveirwhere  the 

Krfection  of  the  gracefiil  curve  is  to  be  seen.  It 
s  been  asserted  by  Hogarth's  enemies  that  he 
borrowed  the  famous  Una  from  the  Italian  writer 
Lomaiio,  who  introduced  it  in  a  treatise  on  the 
Fine  Arts.  We  will  be  more  charitable,  and  say 
that  he  obtiuned  it  from  the  contemplation  of  tlie 
beauties  of  a  Gremonese  violin." 

If  we  regard  the  fifteenth  centiiry  as  the 
period  during  which  the  art  of  violin-making 
in  Italy  was  advancing  by  rapid  strides,  we 
can  readily  understand  the  comparative  per- 
fection at  which  that  art  had  arrived  so  far 
hack  as  the  time  when  G^spard  di  Salo,  of 
Brescia,  and  his  followers  Magini,  Mariani, 
and  others,  flourished,  a  period  which  dates 
from  1520  to  about  lti20.    Although  the 


best  instruments  of  these  makers  were  &r 
excelled  by  those  of  their  sncoeasors,  some 
of  the  tenors  and  donhle-basaes  of  Qaspard 
di  Salo  may,  in  point  of  fulness  of  tone, 
rank  with  some  of  the  finest  instrnnients  of 
atLjr  subsequent  maker.  I  remember  to  have 
played  on  a  tenor  by  Gaspard  in  Mr.  Hart'i 
shop,  many  years  ago,  having  a  tone  of 
wonderful  power  and  beautiful  (jnality;  and 
one  donble-hass,  at  least,  of  this  maker,  has 
become  historical.  I  refer  to  the  famous  in- 
strument played  on  for  so  many  years  ia 
this  country  hy  the  celebrated  Dragonetti. 
The  tone  which  this  inimitable  player  drew 
from  bis  superb  instrument  has  never  been 
equalled.  The  violins  of  Gaspard  di  Saloue 
the  oldest  specimens  of  the  instrument  that 
possess  in  a  high  degree  the  charactflristiis 
of  the  violin  which  later  makers  brought  to 
the  greatest  state  of  perfection.  Hia  most 
successful  follower,  or  probably  pupil,  was 
Magini,  whose  vidlinB  are  mostly  of  iatje 
size,  hut  yielding  a  tone  rather  more  brilliaBi 
than  beautiful.  Charles  de  Beriot,  the  grea: 
Belgian  viohnist,  formerly  possessed  a  fine . 
specimen  of  this  maker.  The  Brescian  school 
of  violin-making,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Gaspard  di  Salo,  sent  forth  the  masters  who 
formed  the  school  of  Cremona — the  cek- 
hrated  family  Amati,  the  founder  of  wlom, 
Andrew  Amati,  bom  about  1520,  resided  in 
Cremona.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Andren 
Amati  was  instructed  by  Gaspard  himself, 
since  his  instruments  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  great  Brescian  artist 
The  two  sons  of  Andrew  Amati,  Anlonios 
and  Jerome,  prod  need  many  beantifiil  in. 
strumonts,  and  although  Ei.t  first  they  adopted 
the  characteristics  of  tUeir  father's  work, 
they  altered  the  form  of  the  belly  or  sound- 
hoard  of  their  instruments,  producing  irbit 
is  termed  the  "high  model,"  though  intbeir 
later  and  better  instruments  they  gradusKy 
resumed  the  original  or  flatter  form  which 
was  adopted  hy  the  earliest  makers  of  tba 
violin.  The  work  of  these  makers  ia  ei- 
tremely  beautiful,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
mark  the  hand  of  the  true  artist  in  (he 
graceful  curves  of  their  sonnd-holes  and 
in  the  pnrfling  of  most  of  their  violins. 
The  most  fiimous  member  of  thia  fsmilf 
of  violin-makers  was  Nicholas,  son  of  Jerome 
Amati,  bom  at  Cremona  in  159G.  The 
best  of  his  instruments,  those  known  as 
the  "grand  Amatis,"  which  belong  to  his 
later  works,  are  second  only  to  those  of  his 
great  pnpil  Antonios  Stradittarina.  This 
maker  has  had  many  imitators,  but  in  no 
instance  has  the  chuacterlstic  tone  of  the 
Amati  violins  (that  of  purity  and  sweetness) 
been  produced  by  the  best  copyist  of  the 
famous  Italian.  Mr.  Hart  has  well  said  of 
these  beautiful  violins : — 

"  Theae,  then,  are  the  instruments  which  are  w 
highly  esteemed,  and  which  form  (»]e  of  the  cbisf 
links  ui  the  violin  family.  The  highest  wsi" 
must  be  conceded  to  the  originator  of  a  aeagii 
(such  as  we  find  in  these  instruments)  which  com- 
bines extreme  elegance  with  utili^  ;  and,  simple  u 
the  result  may  appear,  the  Buccesaful  conslnietiM 
of  so  graceful  a  whole  must  have  been  atiended 
with  rare  ingenuity  and  most  persevering  labaur- 

Mr.  Hart  goes  on  to  say,  it  was  "  on  the 
form  of  the  instrument  known  as  the  '  giano 
AmaU  '  that  Antonius  Stradinarius  exerted 
all  the  powers  of  his  early  years,  and  tM 
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frnite  of  Lis  labours  are,  in  poiut  of  finish, 
QDsiirpsssed  by  even  hia  later  works." 
A  BOO  of  Ificholaa  Amati,  whoBe  instra- 
tnoits  ara  by  no  means  nacnerous  or  of 
high  TaLne,  was  the  last  inaker  of  his  name, 
and  thuB,  paaaing  over  a  long  list  of  Italian 
violin-makers  of  more  or  less  nnto,  the  name 
of  Stradinarios  arreate  attention,  and  Mr. 
Hart,  with  nndisgnited  enthosiaam,  says  : — 
"The  renown  of  this  remarkablo  nmler  ia 
Lerond  that  of  ftll  others ;  his  pruw  haa  been 
sung  alike  by  poet,  artiBt,  and  musician.  Hia 
ms^e  name  is  ever  rising-  to  the  lips  in  the  pre- 
sence of  tie  '  king-  of  instruments ;  its  sound  is 
as  femiliAr  to  the  humUe  player  as  to  the  finished 

Mr.  Hart  has  many  interesting  partionlara 
to  relate  of  this  celebrated  violin-maker, 
several  of  which  have  appeared  in  print  now 
for  the  first  time.  A  woodcnt  of  the  bonse 
in  Cremona  where  Stradinarios  resided, 
and  another  of  the  chnrch  of  St.  Dominic, 
where  he  was  bnried  in  1737,  occnr  among 
the  illuatrationfl  of  Mr.  Hart's  highly  in. 
stractive  acconnt  of  the  great  CremoneHe, 
I  have  Been  a  vast  onmber  of  this  maker's 
genoine  inabmnenta,  and  in  all  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship  is  apparent  at  a 
glanoe.  The  tone  of  lus  violins  ia  so  grand, 
BO  brilliant,  and  so  capable  of  every  grada- 
tion of  expression,  that  all  solo  players  on 
the  instrument  are  moat  eager  to  possess  a 
fine  specimen.  What  an  indefctigable  worker 
was  this  great  Gremonese  artist !  for  artist 
he  was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  No 
other  maker  of  violins  labonred  so  hard  to 
bring  the  form  and  capabilities  of  this  in- 
etrament  to  perfectioa.  In  Mr.  Hart's  brief 
bnt  accurate  summary  of  the  various  forms 
and  changes  adopted  by  this  maker  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  hia  life,  he  says  : — 

"Starting  from  the  days  when  he  left  the  work- 
shop of  Nicholas  Amati,  we  find  him  following 
implicitly  in  the  footsteps  of  bis  master.  About 
I6S6  he  makes  use  of  the  more  commendable 
points  of  former  yeara,  adding  others  of  great 
beauty  and  utility.  At  this  period  he  Ixmna  to 
make  bis  ori^tiality  felt,  until  about  the  year 
1084,  when  he  again  ^ves  forth  &esh  evidence  of 
liig  power  to  create,  as  sbowD  in  the  form  known 
•s  the  '  long  Strad.' " 

Bat  the  golden  period  of  this  maker  com- 
menced about  the  year  1700.  I  believe  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  best  instraments  of 
Stisdiaarins  were  made  after  this  period. 
Mr,  Hart  describes  a  very  splendid  violin 
made  in  1714,  which  was  named  the 
"Dolphin,"  from  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  tints  of  the  wood  as  seen  through  the 
exquisitely  transparent  varnish. 

"  This  violin,"  says  Mr.  Hart, "  has  long  been  re- 
garded by  the  chief  connoisseurs  in  Europe  as  the 
chef  d'auvre  of  Stradiuarios.  From  the  days 
whan  it  ws«  in  the  posaeasion  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Rosa  to  the  present  time,  its  beauty  baa  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  fiddle-world." 

If  there  is  one  other  violin-maker  whose 
instraments  may  dispute  the  palm  with 
those  of  Stradinarius,  it  is  the  well-known 
Joseph  Guamerins,  who  was  born  in 
Cremona  in  1683.  This  famous  maker  was 
instructed  by  hia  cousin,  Peter  Guamerius, 
whose  style  was  modelled  on  that  of  Qaepard 
di  Sale,  and,  although  greatly  improved 
UDon  by  his  talented  pupil,  the  characteristics 
of  the  gnat  Breecian  maker  are  more  or  less 


observable  in  even  his  most  perfect  works. 
Like  hie  great  contemporary,  Stradiu- 
arius,  this  remarkable  man  was  constantly 
varying  in  the  form  and  finish  of  his 
inKimments.  Many  of  hia  violins  are 
roughly  made  ^and  not  alwaya  carefiilly 
finished,  while  others  evince  the  most  per- 
fect workmanship  and  the  highest  beauty  in 
tho  character  of  the  wood  and  vamisb,  while 
the  outlines  and  form  of  the  instruments  are 
models  of  perfection.  M.  F^tie  has  divided 
the  career  of  Guamerins  into  three  periods, 
the  finest  of  hia  instmments  being  generally 
referred  to  the  second.  "In  tliese,"  says 
Mr.  Hart,  "  there  onlminates  the  most  ex- 
quisite finish,  a  thorough  artistic  and  original 
form,  and  the  most  beautiful  material." 
Among  the  illostrations  in  Mr.  Hart's  book 
are  figures  of  several  fine  violins  by  Joseph 
Guamerius,  but  the  most  interesting  of  all 
is  cert^nly  that  of  Paganini's  instrument, 
which  is  a  rare  and  splendid  specimen  of 
the  later  period  of  the  maker.  This  famous 
instrument,  left  by  its  owner  as  a  legacy  to 
his  native  city,  is  in  the  museum  of  the 
Municipal  Palace  at  Genoa.  Mr.  Hart  gives 
a  list  of  many  other  Italian  makers,  the 
most  celebrated  of  whom  are  probably  Carlo 
Bergonzi  and  Dominicns  Montagnana,  both 
pupils  of  Stradinarius.  Franciscus<  Bug- 
gerins,  whose  instruments  are  m.ade  some- 
what after  the  style  of  the  Amatis,  has  pro- 
duced many  fine  violins,  violas,  and  violon- 
cellos. Among  the  Venetians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Sanotus 
Seraphino  is  probably  the  most  highly 
esteemed  maker.  His  workmfmsbip  is  gene- 
rally most  exquisite,  surpassed  only  by  that 
of  Stradiuarins  himself. 

The  French  school  of  violin-making  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  a  race  of 
copyists  or  imitators,  many  of  whom  were 
more  or  less  suooessful  in  imitating  the 
works  of  the  great  Gremonese  artists. 
Among  the  most  worthy  of  note  may  be 
mentioned  Nicholas  Lapot,  who,  says  Mr. 
Hart,  "maybe  jnstl^  termed  the  'French 
Stradinarius.' "  This  excellent  maker  and 
conscientions  maa  laboured  unceasingly  t-o 
imitate  the  works  of  his  great  predecessor, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Hart,  who  is  very  well 
acquainted  with  bis  instruments,  "  the  tone 
of  Lnpot's  violins  improves  yearly,"  Among 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  the  English 
makers,  may  be  mentioned  Barak  Norman, 
whose  instruments  were  mostly  copies  of  the 
Brescian  violins,  &c.,  Benjamin  Banks,  of 
SalisbuTT,  who  is  sometimes  termed  tlie 
"Englisn  Amati,"  and  aiW  these  Forster, 
Dnke,  Dodd,  and  some  others.  The  great 
English  violoncellist,  Uobert  Lindley,  for 
many  years  played  on  a  violoncello  by 
Forster. 

The  German  school,  properly  speaking, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  formed,  or  at 
least  recognised  as  such,  until  long  after  the 
Italians  at  Brescia  had  become  celebrated. 
Jacob  Stainer,  who  was  probably  the  most 
talented  of  his  countrymen,  travelled  to 
Italy  for  iostmction,  and  although  to  a  great 
extent  he  altered  the  system  of  modelling 
which  bad  long  been  in  vogue  in  Germany, 
he  was  yet  unable  entirely  to  cast  aside  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  construction  which  were 
common  to  the  violin-makers  of  his  country. 
This  celebrated  maker,  who  was  bom  about 


1620,  stands  nnquestionably  at  the  bead  of 
the  school  of  Q^mian  violin- makers,  and  at 
one  time  hia  instrumente  were  as  highly 
esteemed  as  those  of  the  principal  Italians. 

Under  Sections  XIH.  and  XIV.  of  the 
volume  under  notice,  "  The  Violin  and  its 
Votaries,"  and  "  Sketeh  of  its  Progress," 
much  interesting  and  valuable  information 
will  be  found.  The  illustrationB,  which  are 
admirably  executed  woodcuts  &om  photo- 
graphs taken  from  the  famous  instnunente 
themselves,  contain  accurate  representations 
of  many  of  the  finest  violins,  &c.,  by  most 
of  the  great  Gremonese  makers.  The  book 
is  capitally  written,  being  thoroughly  read- 
able, and  enlivened  here  and  there  by  ap- 
propriate anecdotes,  and  much  that  bears 
specially  on  the  subject  of  violin-making. 
There  ia  no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  hut  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  author  is  here  and  there 
very  evident,  never  obtrusively  so,  but  well- 
inteutioned  and  appropriate.  Extensive  as 
the  subject  undoubtedly  is,  the  book  is  aa 
nearly  exhaustive  as  possible,  &r  exceeding 
any  previous  attempt  of  the  kind.  The 
printing  of  the  work  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  publishers,  and  the  text  is  sin- 
gularly free  from  errors;  and  last,  not  least, 
among  ita  merits,  the  index  is  copious  and 
admirably  arranged.         W.  H.  Gkattakn. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


TaiB  evening  Mr.  Carl  Boss  commences  his  season 
of  English  opera  performtmcas  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  with  the  Marrviga  of  Figaro.     His  com- 

eny  ia  a  very  strons'  one,  including  the  names  of 
ies  Iloae  Hersee,  Miss  Julia  Gaylord,  Miss  Annie 
Carina,  Miss  Cora  Stuart,  Miss  'Josepbine  Yorke, 
Miaa  Lucy  Franklein,  Mrs.  Aynsley  Oook,  Mdlle, 
Ostava  Torriani,  and  Messrs.  D.  a.  Bates,  Nord- 
blom,  Cliarles  Lyall,  F.  C.  Packard,  Oampobello, 
F.  H,  Oelli,  Ludwig,  Aynsley  Cook,  ^taielle, 
Arthur  Howell,  and  ijantlaj.  The  return  of  the 
last-4iamed  gentleman  to  the  stage  will  be  a 
cause  of  much  gratification  to  all  who  remem- 
ber hia  performancSs  some  few  years  ^ce 
at  Her  Majesty's  Opera.    Many  of  the  other  mem- 


bers of  the  com] 


e  well  known  i: 


with  the. English  o^raa  at  the  Onratal  Palace, 
while  report  speaks  highly  of  some  irf  those  whose 
names  are  new  to  London.  The  repertoire  is 
announced  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  Marriage 
of  Figaro,  the  Bohanian  Oirl,  Faust,  Zampa, 
Marittmaj  The  Water-  Carrier  (Cberubinj's  Deux 
Joumiei  in  English),  a  new  opers,  TAe  Porter  of 
Havre,  by  Osgnoni,  Martha,  the  JRms  of  CatiHe, 
and  tbs  Hiege  ofSixiheUa — this  last  being  the  work 
by  which  BaUe  made  bis  reputation  in  this 
COuntiT,  and  wluch  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
heard  here  since  ita  fiiat  production  in  183fi.  An 
excellent  band,  led  by  Mr.  Carrodus,  aud  including 
the  munea  of  Messrs.  Betjemann,  Zerbini,  E. 
Howell,  Reynolds,  Svendaen,  MaJach,  Clinton, 
Hutchins,  £c.,  is  en^ged ;  and  Mr.  Carl  Bosa  will 
be  the  conduf^oTi  Ko  such  promising  achome  for 
English  opera  has  been  put  forward  in  London  for 
many  years;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  be  supported  as  it  deserves. 

Oh  Tuesday  last  the  first  brick  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  National  Opera  House  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  was  laid  by  Mdlle.  Titiens. 
Mr.  Mapleaon,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Francis  Fowler, 
the  architect,  aud  Mr.  'Webster,  the  contractor  of 
the  new  building,  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

M.  Viij>£to,  whose  suceeaaful  dSnU  at  the 
Op&a  Comique,  Paris,  was  recorded  in  these 
uHumns  last  week,  has  confirmed  the  favour- 
sUe  impree^on  produced  on  that  occasion  by  his 
second  appearance  in  La  Dame  Slanche,    He  has 
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SOW  gone  to  Ljoni  for  tke  Mmii^  Maaon,  bat 
will  ntum  to  Fmu  next  Apiil  to  pkj  in  H&Uvj'e 
L'Eolair. 

The  TCcent  meetii^  at  BnTrenth  for  tiie  n- 
bearaal  of  Wagners  great  woEk  still  contiirae  1 


.  leading  topic  of  inteicet 
muaicftl  pApen.  Among'  the  Temazluklile  reporta 
in  circnla^ioa  ia  one  to  the  effect  thai  an  eater- 
piiaiDg  theatrical  nuuvTW  proposes  to  convert  the 
great  Rotunda  of  the  Vieiuia  Intar-^tioiiftl  Ex- 
IiihitJOTt  into  an  opera^hoase,  and  to  produce 
there  in  1877  the  entire  Nibel-ngen  Dramp. 
He   hopes   to   obtain   the  -whole  of  the   dreaeee, 


taka  part  in  the  Bajreuth  perfomuuices  next  jeai. 

Fob  the  coming  performanceB  of  Wagner's 
Triitan  tmd  lioldt  at  Vienna,  Heir  and  Fran 
Vogl,  from  Munich,  whose  names  are  inKparablj 
connected  with  tiie  prindpal  parta,  have  bean 


Thb  musical  world  at  Leipzig  is  juat  Hustoining 
a  heayy  loss  in  the  departure  olHerr  Alfred  Volk- 
land,  uie  eondudoT  of  the  "  Euterpe  "  and  of  the 
Bach  Societj.  Herr  Volkland  has  accepted  a  poet 
aa  oonductor  at  Baale,  rendered  facant  by  the 
dentil  of  Hen  Musikdiicctor  Beiter,  and  he  enters 
upon  hia  new  daties  on  October  1.  In  him 
Ijeipa^  loses  one  of  her  moat  competent  and  most 
«ntnnsiaBtic  artists,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  fill  hia  place, 

Fbahs  Libzt  is  about,  during  this  month,  t 


^tions   (Elury    ._ ,. _.___ 

Unchahow,  for  piano,  harmoniitni,  harp,  and  -rio- 
loifcello)  at  a  private  matmie  iriiich  ia  to  be 
gma  in  his  honour  at  Bllithner's  Oonoert  Saloon. 


XABia  OF 
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The  Editob  cannot  undertake   to  retiitm,  or 
to  eorreipond  wtfA  the  wrUen  of,  r^ected 


B  it  partieularhj  requested  that  all  bMtnest 
lelten  regarding  Hie  svpply  of  ike  paper, 
^.,  may  he  addressed  to  the  Publibbbb, 
and  «ot  to  the  Editok. 


LITERATURE. 

Spk'JegiamOgsorienBe:  AGolleciionof  Original 
Letieri  and  Papert  ILluttratvae  nf  the  History 
Bj  (lie  Irish  Church  from  the  Reformation  to 
Iheyear  1800.  By  the  Higlit  Rev.  Patrick 
JranciB  Moran,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
Krat  Seriea.  (Dnblin  :  W.  B.  Kelly.) 
The  docnmeots  in  this  volume  almost  ez- 
clnsively  bear  npon  matters  of  eccleaiaBtical 
interest  i  but  many  of  them  will  be  very 
welcome  to  all  BtuJents  of  Irist  history  as  a 
eijntribKtion  to  onr  Hcaiity  stock  of  mate-' 
mh  ^r  the  general  history  of  the  period 
Qterwhich  they  range.  For  a  great  portion 
of  that  period  the  Dabtin  Pablic  Keoord 
Office  doea  not  contain  a  single  Stat«-paper. 
Id  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
tiroighont  the  seventeenth,  it  was  the  prac- 
licB  of  the  Deputies,  Lords -Justices,  and 
other  high  officials  to  regard  their  corre- 
!poD(1ence,  even  on  affairs  of  State,  aa 
prirate  property,  and  to  carry  it  away  at  the 
mi  of  their  term  of  office  ;  and,  owing  to  this 
and  other  caaaes,  not  a  trace  of  the  official 
correspondence  of  these  centuries  is  now  to  be 
fonnd  in  what  wonld  be  its  natural  de- 
pository. Some  important  portions  of  it 
tn  Elill  preserved  ekewhere  in  certaii^  great 
private  collections ;  but  in  the  main  it  is 
irretrievably  lost.  Even  public  papers  and 
efficnal  books  'crhlch  are  traceable  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  some  to  which  we  find  actual 
reference  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  are  now  no  longer  dis- 
Krverable.  Of  the  books  of  the  Privy 
Council — the  records  of  the  acta  of  that  body 
"Mch,  as  advinng  the  Lord  Deputy  in  all 
afiirs  of  State,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
gOTerning  authority  of  the  country— bnt  two 
ehanoe  volnmes  have  escaped  the  general 
nil).  The  whole  series  of  Signet-Docquet 
books,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
wraplete  in  the  year  1679,  and  which, 
slthongh  only  in  the  natnre  of  an  in- 
dex, wonld  at  least  have  supplied  a  key 
w  the  subjects  of  the  official  correspon- 
dence of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  is  now 
utterly  lost.  The  actual  letter-books  of  the 
s^nie  period,  which  were  safe  in  Carte's 
tirne,  and  which  he  had  himself  inspected 
from  1626  to  1676,  have  suffered  a  similar 
fite.  All  these  papers,  and  serieft  of  papers, 
penahed  by  a  single  casualty — a  fire  which 
in  the  year  1711  destroyed  the  Conncil- 
oiScB,  tiie  office  of  the  Surveyor- General, 
and  other  public  offices  then  located  in  the 
Castcm  Honse  on  Essex  Qnay. 

In  the  same  fire  also,  simultaneonsly  with 
the  official  memorials  of  the  Government, 
"■sre  destroyed  a  large  body  of  records  illus- 


trating the  interests  and  proceedings  of  the 
native  Irish  party — such  na  the  records  of 
the  Supreme  Connoil  of  the  Kilkenny  Con- 
federation from  1642  till  1650  ;  the  papers 
of  the  Discrimination  Office,  which  embiaced 
all  the  evidence  for  distinguiflhing  the 
"  innocency  "  or  "  nocency  "  of  the  Irish  in 
the  war  of  UHl,  and  on  which  the  decrees 
of  the  Athlone  Commissioners  regarding 
the  transplantation  to  Connanght  professed 
to  be  based ;  the  books  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  relating  to  what  may  be  called  the 
New  English  Interest — that  is,  the  adven- 
turers and  soldiers,  who  by  ihe  Act  of  Set- 
tlement were  secured  ia  the  grants  which 
had  been  made  to  them  by  the  Pariiament 
of  the  Commonwealth  -,  and  many  other 
analogous  records,  from  the  reign  of  James  I, 
to  the  Revolution. 

It  is  the  wholesale  disappearance  of  this 
latter  class  of  historical  evidence  that  gives 
especial  value  to  a  collection  such  as  that 
of  the  Spirileyium  Ossoriense,  which  relates 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Irish,  or  at  least 
to  the  Catholic,  side  of  the  history.  For,  as 
between  the  parties,  this  destruction  of  his- 
torical matei-ials  has  by  no  means  been  im- 
partial. In  the  portion  of  the  records  which 
has  escaped,  the  representation  of  the 
Catholic  view  is  very  scanty  and  imper- 
fect. Among  the  four  or  five  great 
sources  of  original  information  which  still 
remain,  there  is  but  one  in  which  this 
view  can  be  said  to  be  represented  at  all — the 
great  Carte  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  State  Papers  in  the  London  Public 
Becord  Office  emanate  almost  exclusively 
from  the  English  officials  in  Ireland.  It  is 
the  same  for  the  Carew  Papers  in  the  la-ra- 
beth  Library,  if  we  except  a  fefv  occasional 
intercepted  native  documents.  And  of  these 
it  m.ast  be  said  that  they  lose  half  their 
value  and  almost  aU  their  significance,  in 
being  found  apart  from  all  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  originated,  and  which  might 
have  furnished  a  cine  to  (dieir  interpretation. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  scattered  Irish 
documents  in  the  various  collections  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  the  Harleian,  the  Cot- 
ton, and  the  Lansdowne ;  and  if  the  collec- 
tions of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  be  less  ex. 
clusively  English  in  their  origin,  they  are 
hardly  more  admissible  on  that  account  as 
exponents  of  the  Catholic  histo^,  having 
emanated  for  the  most  part  from  Protestant 
sources,  and  being  often  directly  written  in 
snstainment  of  Protestant  interests. 

The  biographer  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
Thomas  Carte,  alone  among  the  collectors 
of  Irish  documents,  appears  to  have  had  the 
true  instincts  of  a  historical  enquirer.  It  is 
not  alone  that,  among  the  various  branches 
of  his  enquiry  into  the  history,  he  did  not 
n^lect  the  Cfstholic.  It  is  plain  both  from 
his  correspondence  and  from  the  persevering 
efforts  which  he  made,  that  he  regarded  the 
memorials  of  the  Catholic  party  not  merely 
as  of  importance,  hut  as  of  primary  import- 
ance for  the  subject  of  his  biography.  And 
thus  it  will  be  found  that,  out  of  the  whole 
range  of  Irish  history  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, there  is  not  a  single  period  the  histo- 
rical materials  of  which  approach  so  near  to 
Gompletoness  as  that  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  Carte's  Life  of  ike  Duke  of  Ormonde; 
especially  if  Carte's  collections  preserved  in 


the  Bodleian  Library  be  supplemented  by 
those  Ormonde  papers  which  still  remain  in 
the  Castle  of  Kilkenny. 

S'evertheless,  with  all  his  industry  and  aU 

his  discrimination,  Carte's  opportunities 
were  chiefly  confined  to  Irish  and  English 
sources  ;  and  this  is  still  more  true  of  the 
other  collectors  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
Now,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  for  the 
strictly  Catholic  history  of  Ireland  during 
the  penal  times,  not  the  least  important 
sources  are  to  be  sought  abroad.  The  num- 
ber and  rank  of  Irish  refugees  and  other 
residents  iu  foreign  countries  during  these 
times,  led  to  an  extensive  correspondenoe 
from  home,  communicating  to  these  exiles 
intelligence  regarding  occurrences  in  Ire- 
land, and  regarding  the  hopes,  the  views,  and 
the  iotentions  of  the  native  party  at  home. 
Much  of  this  correspondence  has  necessarily 
disappeared,  but  ^gments  of  it,  more  or 
less  considerable,  are  preserved  in  certain 
ancient  centres  of  resort  for  Irish  refugees 
abroad— in  Spain,  in  the  Low  Countries,  iu: 
France,  and  above  all  in  Rome.  For  Irish- 
ecclesiastical  a^irs  especially,  Rome  may 
be  looked  to  as  the  chief  repository,  not  only- 
in  the  official  acts  of  the  various  Romam 
tribunals  and  offices  relating  to  Ireland,  bnt 
also  in  the  reports  regarding  Irish  affairs, 
forwarded  to  Rome  by  the  agenta  of  the 
Holy  See  in  the  sevei^l  capitals,  especially 
by  the  internuncio  at  Brussels,  who  was 
ordinarily  the  organ  of  intercommunication 
between  Rome  and  Ireland. 

Now  it  is  mainly  from  these  foreign  re- 
positories that  the  right  reverend  editor  of ' 
the  Spicilegium  Ogsoriense  has  drawn  his 
materials.  Dr.  Moras  has  long  devoted 
himself  with  praiseworthy  industry  to  the 
investigation  ra  the  manuscript  materials  of 
Irish  history,  especially  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory ;  and  is  alr»dy  favourably  known  by 
several  antiquarian  and  historical  publica- 
tions, almost  entirely  based  on  original  and'  - 
unpablished  documents.  A  few  of  the  papers, 
in  his  present  volume  are  derived  from  the: 
Public  Records  in  London  and  other  Eng- 
lish collections ;  bnt,  in  the  main,  they  are 
the  fruit  of  the  editor's  researches  abroad 
— in  the  Bui^undian  Library  at  Brussels, 
in  the  Irish  College  of  Salamanca,  in  Milan, 
Florence,  Naples,  and,  above  all,  Rome,  not 
alone  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Propaganda, 
but  also  in  the  Library  of  St.  Isidore's,  in 
that  of  the  Irish  College,  in  the  Barberini 
Library,  and  in  the  domestic  archives  of 
other  papal  or  cardinahtial  families. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  guard 
the  reader  against  a  false  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  papers  in  Dr.  Moran's  col- 
lection. It  will  probably  contrast  unfavour- 
ably with  other  historical  collections  to 
which  the  reader  is  accustomed.  The  papers 
do  not  form  a  connected  series,  detailing — 
as  is  done,  for  example,  in  the  despaiches  of 
the  Spanish  or  Yenetj^  ambassadors  con- 
tained in  the  Simancas  Calendars  of  Mr. 
Bergenroth,  or  the  Venetian  Calendars  of  Mr. 
Bawdon  Brown — the  successive  stages  of 
the  history  of  a  partienlar  transaction  or  a 
particular  time.  A  few  such  sets  of  papers 
wilt  be  found  among  them,  but  in  the  main 
they  are  unconnected  documents,  often  in 
a  great  degree  formal  and  technical,  some- 
times disclosing   little    more    than    a    few 
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jumes  or  dates,  ai>d  in  general  posaesBmg 
bat  little  of  tbe  literary  interest,  and  the 
lifelike  and  dramatic  character  'wliicli  ao 
often  formB  tbe  great  attraction  of  these 
coQtemporar;  narrativea  of  historical  events. 
The  SpteilegMm  Omorienae,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  purely  a  collection  of  "  gleaoings."  It 
is  confessedly,  therefore,  abooknot  of  history, 
bat  of  materials  for  history.  But  the  valao 
of  snch  materials  is  relative ;  and  Dr.  Moran'a 
gletmings  are  in  a  field  the  first  harvest  of 
which  has  been  almost  nttcrly  lost,  and  can 
only  be  recovered  in  piecemeal  by  reverent 
explorers  such  as  he.  The  fragments  which 
be  bas  recovered,  therefore,  are  proportionally 
valuable;  and,  even  wben  they  may  appear 
wanting  in  literair  interest,  and  whea  they 
»re  in  themselves  baldeBt  and  most  meagre, 
they  will  often  servo  to  fill  up  an  important 
gap  in  tbe  existing  annals,  to  fix  an  in- 
teresting date,  to  throw  light  on  an  obscare 
aUnsion,  to  snpply  a  name  or  an  office,  and 
in  vanona  other  ways  to  afford  the  links  by 
which  the  cbun  of  history  may  be  brongbt 
into  continuity. 

Among  tbe  earliest  coatenta  of  Dr.  Moran't 
volume  is  a  series  of  letters,  to  which  we 
turned  with  special  interest,  as  being  the  first 
liteiury  relic  we  have  ever  mot  of  the  well- 
known  blind  archbishop  of  Armagh,  Bobert 
Wauchop,  one  of  the  first  of  the  well-known 
"  Pope's  bisbops  "  in  Ireland,  having  bean 
appointed  to  tbe  Bee  of  ATma«h  by 
I^nl  in.,  contemporaneoasly  with  l£e  no- 
mination of  Geiwe  Dowdall*  by  the  King, 
Henry  VIII.  Waucbop  was  a  native  of 
Scotland  and  a  Bcholnr  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  where,  as  well  as  afterwards  at 
Bome,  he  attained,  notwithstanding  his 
blindness,  the  highest  repute  as  a  canonist 
ftnd  divine.  According  to  the  popular  ac- 
count, his  blindness  was  congenital  and  com- 
plete. Dr.  Uoran  has  taken  somewhat  from 
the  marvelloasness  of  the  atoiy  by  transcrib- 
ing the  entry  of  his  appointment  in  tbe  Con- 
nstorial  Acts,  which  describes  him  not  aa 
bUnd,  but  only  "debilitatemvisuspatien  tern;" 
but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  go 
to  show  that  this  debility  amounted  to 
almost  total  want  of  sigbt.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  impediment,  mkucbop  rose  to  high 
official  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
Holy  See.  Before  be  took  possession  of  the 
see  of  Armagh,  and  while  he  is  still  described 
as  archbishop-elect,  he  was  sent  to  Germany 
in  1540,  as  consultor  of  the  Papal  noncdo, 
Gampeggio,  at  the  religious  conferences 
which  were  held  between  1540  aUd  1542  at 
Worms,  at  Batisbon,  and  at  Spire  ;  and  he 
took  an  active  part  in  tbe  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  during  its  first  period, 
1545-7.  He  returned  to  Bome  after  the 
suspension  of  the  Goancil,  and  Dr.  Moran 
bas  discovered  an  entiy  in  one  of  the  Vati- 
can indexes  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
1551  he  was  appointed  Papal  Legate  for 
Ireland  by  Pope  Julius  III.  He  actually 
set  out  for  that  country,  but  died  upon  the 
journey,  at  Paris,  in  the  November  of  tbe  same 
year.  Unfortunately  the  letters  recovered 
by  Dr.  Moran  have  no  reference  to  Ireland. 
They  are  all  written  from  Germany,  at 
■variona    datea,    from    November,    1540,    to 

■  DowJall  nlana  nppeara  in  the  BOiirs  of  ArcU- 
ti»liop»  in  Wiire  (I.  91j,  who  ignores  Wnuchop  alio- 


April,  1547.  They  are  of  very  considerable 
interest,  however,  as  illastratiug  the  earlier 
stages  of  those  negooiationafor  religious  union 
in  Germany,  which  had  their  final  develop- 
ment in  tbe  well-known  but  ill-starred 
Interim  of  Angsboi^. 

From  this  date  down  to  the  eve  of  tbe 
Bevolntion  tbe  papers  all  r^te  to  Ireland, 
and  the  chronological  suocesdon  is  tolerably 
complete,  although  the  pi^rs  themselves 
are  of  a  very  miscsJlaneous  character.  They 
nnmber  in  aU  272.  The  greater  portion 
relate  to  the  religions  troubles  of  tbe  time, 
and  many  of  them  supply  new  particnlars 
of  that  painful  history.  It  will  be  under- 
stood from  what  I  have  already  said  that 
they  are  all,  without  exception,  written  from 
the  Catholic  and  Irish  point  of  view  ;  but 
even  those  readera  of  Irish  history  who  may 
look  upon  HQoh  papera  with  most  of  jealousy 
add  distrust,  must  recognise  their  value  as 
at  all  events  a  necessary  connterpoine  to  the 
existing  preponderance  of  evidence  from  the 
opposite  side,  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
of  an  equally  partisan  character.  I  refer 
particnlMly  to  the  papers  r^^rding  Arch. 
bishop  Creagh  (pp.  40-58)  ;  to  a  long 
report  on  tbe  religious  persecution  under 
Elizabeth  (pp.  82-99);  to  another  for 
the  year  1609,  from  the  Superior  of  the 
Irish  province  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  year ; 
to  a  third  in  1612,  containiug  an  ac- 
count of  the  execution  of  Bishop  O'Da- 
vanny,  of  Down  and  Connor,  at  Dublin,  in 
the  February  of  that  year,  and  a  few  shorter 
papen  of  the  same  class.  It  is  only  in 
these  contemporary  reports  that  one  is  obis 
to  realise  the  feeling  of  the  native  popula- 
tion auch  aa  it  then  existed  ;  and  tbe  student 
of  the  State  Papers  on  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster  which  are  fonnd  in  the  Pnblio 
Becord  OfGce,  dealing  with  the  subject, 
aa  they  do,  purely  on  political  and  econo- 
micaJ.  grounds — looking  at  it  solely  team 
the  English  point  of  view,  and  ignoring 
altogether  the  rights  as  well  as  tbe  feelings 
of  the  displanted  natives — will  find  himself 
in  an  entirely  new  atmosphere  when  he 
opens  on  "  Acoonnt  of  the  present  State  of 
Ireland  sent  by  tbe  Arobbiabop  of  Cashel, 
some  Fathers  of  tbe  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
other  grave  Pecaons,  this  Year,  1612,  to  the 
Superiors  of  the  Irish  Seminaries  in  Spain  " 
(p.  119).  This  acoouut  was  written  just  as 
tbe  Plantation  had  been  completed,  and 
while  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  received 
by  the  displanted  Irish  was  still  in  its  first 
fresbneas.  It  ia  true  that  it  is  scanty 
in  details ;  that  it  contains  few  specific 
facts  ;  and  that  it  is  too  declamatory  and  too 
vagno  to  supply  the  materials  of  a  connected 
connter-statoment ;  but  these  very  charac 
teristics  themselves  belong  to  tbe  history  of 
the  time.  They  have  value  at  least  aa 
an  expression  of  feeling.  In  the  ring  of 
these  outponriogs  of  indignation  and  despair, 
wild  and  almost  inartioolato  as  they  often 
we  realise  somewhat  of  tbe  actual  feel- 
ing of  tbe  population — an  element  of  which 
no  account,  or  very  little,  is  taken  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Eugliab  authorities. 

It  is  iuatructive,  for  example,  in  contrast 
with  Sir  John  Davys's  eulogies  of  the  mild 
and  enligbtoned  government  of  James  I.,  and 
with  his  complacent  pauegyricoftbeprofound 
wisdom  and  Statesraansbip  of  tbe  Statute  of 


Wards,  the  Commission  of  Defective  Titles, 
tbe  Conversion  of  Irish  Tenures,  Ac.,to  study 
tbe  picture  of  these  and  the  kindred  mea. 
sures  of  the  period,  as  it  is  drawn  by  the 
contemporary  eiponente  of  the  native 
view : — 

"  The  uatire  and  Catholic  niBoiBtrat«  tnd  olW 
miniBterB  of  justice  have  been  depoead  from  tidi 
offices  and  declared  ineligible  for  any  other  undw 
Government,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  tbt 
Bupremacy  of  the  King  over  the  Church,  and  aV 
Heating  themselves  from  the  sacrilegious  meetiigi 
of  the  heretics ;  othera  are  in  prieou,  and  tbe  Hva 
of  many  run  a  great  risk.  Gruel  edicts  hare  ben 
puUiehed  against  the  Catholics,  and  perticukrlj 
against  the  alumni  of  the  tbr^gn  eeminnriei, 
their  parents,  relatioDS,  and  friends,  aad  all  eac^ 
as  contribute  to  their  education.  In  oppositioD  V> 
the  [foreign]  colleges,  the  heretics  have  Mtal)- 
hahed  various  sobools ;  though  till  lately  tbej  hiil 
dosed  the  door  of  all  sui£  establishmenu,  ud 
have  placed  heretical  maatere  in  them,  to  conui;  i 
the  children  &om  their  tender  infancy. 

"As  to  thenohlemen  and  gentlemen,  tbejsnvi 
them  in  many  ways, inspecting  their  written  liiit, 
aad  iniung  diliicultiee  and  objections  to  them,  lu 
matter  how  legally  they  may  be  diawn  up,  thai 
they  ma^  by  this  means  and  throuffb  vile  calum- 
nies deprive  them  of  their  lande  and  posMEGion^ ;  ' 
and  whoever  does  not  aubntit  to  thie  muet  tele 
out  new  writings,  made  to  the  taate  of  tbe  heie- 
tice,  and  subject  to  a  thousand  penalties  and  Qnlji- 
ties.  Openly  and  without  disguise  they  mk,  ibc 
lands  of  many  who  can  prove  tbe  long  [nmeHin 
of  tham  by  their  ancient  Irish  families ;  and  if  i 
they  spare  their  lives  they  think  they  ehaw  tbaii 
great  mercv,  though  thej  condemn  them  to  eiiii. 
and  prohibit  their  letum  under  penalty  of  dnih^ 
(p.  120J. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  this  extract  lies 
the  key  to  the  relative  positions  of  contan- 
porary  parties  in  Ireland,  which  is  commonly 
forgotton  by  the  modem  historian,  and  to  tlw 
feelings  with  which  they  mutually  regarded 
eaoh  other,  of  which  few  English  writas 
before  Mr.  Gold  win  Smitb  ever  cared  to  take 
accotmt.  What  history  coldly  deals  wilt 
aa  a  study  of  the  past,  ia  here  aeen  &ce  to 
face,  and  in 'actual  conflict.  On  the  ow 
side  appear  pride  of  race  still  tmsubdned, 
undiminished  consciousness  of  right,  fidelity 
to  religion  un weakened,  inextinguisliablB 
hatred  of  the  foreigner.  On  the  other, 
ancient  rights  of  family,  of  nwe,  andofim. 
memorial  possession  are  abaolntely  ignored; 
tbe  sole  ultimate  test  of  affairs  is  conqnest 
What  the  one  party  claims  as  indefcasibls 
right,  the  other,  if  it  yields  at  all,  t&kei 
credit  for,  as  indulgenoe  and  mercy.  What 
tbe  one  side  proposes  as  measures  of  sme- 
lioration,  in  the  mterest  of  "civility"  and 
law,  has  for  the  other  bnt  one  end  and 
object,  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  race,  and 
the  abasement  or  extinction  of  the  religien 
of  Ireland : — ■ 

The  object  of  the  English  in  all  these  injuria 

o  other  "but  to  destroy  the  spirit  and  enaigy  of 
the  Irieh,  and  to  compel  them  to  become  fugiuvas 
and  leave  their  lands,  or  remaining,  to  malie  tlieia 
crouch  in  eubjection  lilre  slaves,  ai^  thus  root  out 
the  Catholic  tUth.  To  this  end  they  closed  all 
the  schools  and  places  of  study,  exiling  or  ninl- 
daring  those  who  taught  in  them,  if  ecdedsstics; 
removed  the  magistratee,  prohibited  the  lawjen 
from  pleading;  and  subotituted  in  place  of  aU 
these,  not  x>erBons  better  quahfied,  but  tbe  Kao 
of  society,  who  one  and  all  rob  the  ChristisM, 
and  in  many  instances  murder  them ;  so  that  nut 
only  ere  the  irallow:"  crowded  with  Chridlians,  bal 
even  the  trees  are  loaded  with  thera— the  lsstin|r 
proof  of  the  mad  hatred  and  cruel  tyranny  of  their 
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enemias.  All  thu,  thouah  oocurrinK  daily,  ifl  more 
muted  Bt  the  Quarter  Seaaions,  where  th^  Uiiw 

Cunish  those  who  have  committed  no  other  crime 
it  that  of  hatbouriug  priesta  in  their  hoiuee " 
(p.  121). 

CoDBiderod  specially  in  relation  to  the  tia- 
toiy  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  in  Ireland,  these 
papers  will  render  good  service  in  supplying 
mps  in  the  Buccession  of  bishops  and  vicarG- 
ipoetolio — an  office  occasionally  snbstitnted 
for  that  of  bishops  during  the  troables  and 
perib  of  the  penal  time  in  Ireland,  The 
editor  has  collected  indnatrionslj,  from  all 
STailable  official  Bonrced  in  Borne,  every 
tllDgion  to  anch  appointments.  For  the 
latter  years  of  James  I.  especially,  and 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  Charles  I.,  during 
which  the  bomo  records  are  absolntely 
blank,  every  fragment  is  precious.  He  baa 
put  together  also  some  curious  papers  re- 
garding the  Catholic  missions  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  during  the  same  period. 

The  great  mass  of  bis  documents,  however, 
bebng  to  the  important  period  from  1641 
to  the  Revolution,  and  they  will  be  found  to 
serve  as  a  running  supplement,  not  only  to 
the  State  Pbpers  of  the  Public  Record  Office, 
but  also  to  the  documents  collected  avowedly 
in  thp  Irish  interest  by  Belling,  Ponce,  De 
BoTjOi  and  others.  In  this  j>ertod  also  the 
mess  of  the  papers  relate  to  ecclesiastical 
idairs,  and  they  clear  np  much  that  is 
obscure  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Restoration. 
Of  the  date  of  the  Commonwealth — the 
blankest  period  in  the  annals  of  Ireland^ 
the  collection  contains  nearly  a  hundred 
doeaments ;  almost  as  many  belong  to  the 
less  bloody  but  hardly  less  disastroiiB  time 
of  the  Restoration  ;  and  nearly  all  are  accom- 
panied by  historical  or  biographical  notices 
of  the  writers  or  the  circumstances,  for  the 
most  part  derived  from  manuscript  sources, 
and  containing  many  new  anfl  interesting 
[ttriicnlara. 

Limited  om  is  the  circle  of  readers  who 
niay  appear  to*  be  directly  interested  in  this 
ptrticalar  branch  of  the  study,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  the  success  of  this  first 
instalment  of  the  Spkilegium  Oaaorisnae. 
Independently  of  those  to  whom  it  appeals 
^Bympatbyand  association,  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable  to  the  general  student  of  Irish 
biitory  for  tbe  promise  which  it  gives  of 
farther  and  more  important  contributions 
to  a  branch  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
hitherto  comparatively  neglected. 

C.  W.   ElJSSELL. 


Tnaiia't  Representative  Man.  By  F.  Lloyd 
and  W.  Newton,  (London:  Trubner  & 
Co.,  1875.) 
At  a  time  when  all  intelligent  friends  of 
dvil  and  religious  liberty  are  desirous  of 
eaying  all  the  evil  of  Prussia  they  honestly 
can,  the  title  of  this  interesting  monograpli 
ij  liable  to  be  misnnderstood.  It  might  be 
thought  that  Heinrich  von  Eleiat  was 
selected  as  a  representative  of  Prussia  be- 
caose  when  he  was  a  ladies'  lecturer  he 
bnllied  his  class ;  because  his  literary  method 
is  characterised  by  what  an  admirer  might 
«all  fideUty  and  a  critic  ferocity ;  and  because 
his  literary  aims  are  all  subordinated  to  a 
uote  or  lees  disinterested  servihty  to  tbe 


Honse  of  Brandenburg.  But  whatever  else 
the  representattve  PmwiiRi  may  be,  he  is 
efficient,  which  is  precisely  what  Kleiat  was 
not.  He  entered  the  Prnasian  army  and 
left  it  in  the  only  time  when  it  was  nseless. 
After  this  he  travelled  and  became  hypochon- 
driacal because  he  conld  find  no  career  to 
suit  bim,  and  because  he  was  living  on  bis 
capital ;  he  wrote  several  plays  and  stories  : 
sank  into  destitution  :  agreed  to  kill  a  lady 
who  fancied  she  had  an  incurable  disease, 
and  so  provided  himself  with  an  unusually 
picturesque  excuse  for  suicide.  The  arrange- 
ment was  oaniad  out  at  a  pretty  village  near 
Potsdam,  after  the  forlorn  couple  had  indited 
some  high>flown  and  well-worded  adieux, 
and  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  rum — 
apparently  without  payment. 

It  is  Eleist's  hterary  method  which 
has  attracted  the  authors  of  the  work 
before  ua,  which  consists  of  a  Life  of 
Kleist  based  npon  Schmidt's,  translations 
of  Kohlhaas  and  Prince  Frederick  of  Hom- 
borg,  and  a  long  and  very  clover  in- 
troduction on  the  history  of  Europe,  with 
three  elaborate  appendices.  The  first  ex- 
oit«s  a  little  surprise,  because,  as  the  authors 
regard  the  history  of  Europe  as  a  prepara. 
tion  for  the  advent  of  the  Prussian  State  and 
of  Ekleist's  plays,  it  is  odd  that  the  process 
should  have  excited  and  sustained  so  m.uoh 
intelligent  interest.  It  is  qnite  true,  as  the 
authors  point  out,  that  the  Prnasian  State 
seems  to  be  organised  for  jtermanence,  and 
that  the  habit  of  caring  for  the  future  makes 
its  processes  more  powerful  in  various  ways 
thtui  the  habit  of  caring  eicluaively  for  tne 
present ;  but  they  have  not  remarked  that 
the  habit  of  systematically  sacrificing  the 
immediate  to  the  permanent  empties  life  of 
every  pleasure  but  that  of  trampling  upon 
others,  and  that  the  sluttish  geniality  of 
temperament  which  prevents  Saxony  from 
being  a  danger  to  Europe,  and  makes  Dresden 
so  much  happier  a  city  tiian  Berlin,  has  not 
hindered  tbe  Saxon  administration  from 
being  as  efficient  as  the  Prussian  for  all 
desirable  pnrposes.  It  is  also  true  that 
there  was  something  wanting  in  the  literary 
art  of  GKxithe  and  Schiller  :  that  they  con-' 
stmcted  poems  too  much  out  of  the  ideas 
and  theories  which  bad  arisen  in  their 
minds  after  deliberate  reflection  on  history 
and  other  poems.  It  is  further  true  that  if 
something  more  free  and  spontaneous. was 
deeired,  it  was  easier  to  do  what  the  Roman- 
ticists did,  and  turn  out  the  fancy  to  play 
almost  at  random  among  the  shadows  of 
the  past,  than  to  do  what  Kleist  did,  and 
treat  exciting  subjects  selected  for  their 
actuality  with  a  naked  sobriety  suitable 
to  a  classical  police-report.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  later 
stages  of  a  literature  are  not  necessarily 
on  advance  on  the  earlier,  that  it  was 
not  Goethe's  firalt  or  Schiller's  that  they 
went  too  much  npon  reflection.  Philo- 
sophical reflection  is  the  best  food  for  the 
imagination  of  artists  who  cannot  feed  upon 
a  worthy  national  life,  and  the  national  life 
of  Germany  hasalwaysbeen  apoor  thingsince 
the  Popes  spoilt  snch  chance  as  the  Germans 
had  of  thriving  under  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen.  With  all  their  inevitable  shortcom- 
ings, Schiller  and  Goethe  were  far  superior  to 
their  contiunators,  and  of  these  the  Roman- 


ticists were  really  much  more  influential  and 
more  fmitful  as  well  as  more  enjoyable  than 
Eleist,  for  after  all  the  value  of  a  work  of 
art  is  not  meaaured  in  any  way  by  the^diffi- 
culty  of  prodncing  it.  Few  things  can  be 
more  difficult  than  to  write  a  claaaical  police- 
report  on  the  case  of  an  imaginary  insurgent 
more  than  two  centuries  old  (and  the  case 
of  Eohlhaas,  aa  reported  by  Kleist,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  imaginary),  but,  except  in 
Prussia  (and  even  there,  to  judge  by  Heyse), 
it  is  possible  to  find  less  unwholesome 
snbjects,  sufficiently  stimulating  \xi  ve'pKj 
treatment  better.  Nor  has  Kleist  attained 
the  best  that  is  possible  to  a  writer  whose 
unfortunate  environmentor  more  unfortunate 
temperament  compels  him  to  diet  a  diseased 
im^ination  as  soberly  aa  he  can  on  the 
garbage  of  crude  passion  and  crude  pain 
realiiied  with  as  much  conformity  as  possible 
to  the  prosaic  conditions  of  actual  life.  The 
reticence  and  irony  of  Merimee  make  his 
stories  less  repnlsive  and  not  less  moving, 
and  Heyse,  whom  one  would  have  expected 
to  see  claimed  more  emphatically  aa  a  con. 
tinuator  of  Eleist,  at  least  often  gives  one 
the  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  moment, 
"  Stay,  thon  art  fiiir  !  "  as  we  follow  to  seek 
a  refuge  from  tbe  commooplaco. 

The  Appendices  deal  respectively  with 
"Science  and  Polytheism,"  with  "Genius" 
and  with  "  Extent,"  and  are,  upon  the  whole, 
more  difficult  and  less  attractive  than  the 
introduction.  The  writers  are  occupied  al- 
most exclusively  with  deductions  from  the 
contrast  between  the  series  of  concrete 
changes  which  moke  up  the  life  of  man 
and  the  world,  and  the  obstinate  disposi- 
tion of  men  to  name  some  abstraction  from 
the  results  of  change  for  reverence  as  a 
permanent  cause  of  all  future  changes,  and 
with  illustrations  of  the  unfamiliar  and  nn- 
acceptable  conception  of  an  objective  measure 
of  excellence  in  the  extent  and  permanence 
of  the  changes  which  the  excellent  person 
sets  up  and  enables  to  be  maintained  ;  of 
course  the  method  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
cision,  as  one  can  judge  well  of  the  momen- 
tum of  a  stoue  thrown  into  a  pond  by  the 
splash  it  makes  at  first  and  tho  time  the 
pond  takes  to  get  smooth  again.  And  the 
authors  are  aware  that  precision  of  this  kind 
is  disagreeable,  and  regard  it  as  essontially 
an  open  question  whether  the  direction  of 
the  intellectual  and  social  movement  at  a 
given  epoch  should  be  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe 
two  classes  who  can  deal  eflectively  with  the 
concrete — the  scientific  who  aim  at  pre- 
cision without  regard  to  their  own  wishes 
or  those  of  others,  or  in  those  of  the  religions 
or  poetical,  whose  wiahes  are  in  accordance 
with  the  general  tendency  of  things,  and  so 
guide  themand  enable  them  to  guide  others  in 
advance  of  the  results  of  verifiable  infcrenoe 
based  upon  precise  observation,  Ofcoarsa 
the  question  is  depressing,  and  in  general 
the  writers  aeem  more  depressed  by  their 
conscientions  exertion  in  pursuit  of  ideas 
than  exhilarated  by  the  ideas  they  have 
attained,  which  perhaps  is  a  not  unnatural 
result  of  tbe  pains  they  have  taken  to  begin. 
their  own  thinking  at  the  very  latest  point 
reached  by  tbe  thonght  of  others.  It  will 
be  pleasant  to  meet  tnem  again  when  they 
feel  they  have  earned  the  right  to  trust  them- 
selves ',  more  especially  if  they  have  found  a 
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happier  subject  than  Eileist,  though  itwonld 
he  nngratefal  to  them,  not  to  admit  that 
deist'e  two  principal  workB,  which  they 
have  introduced  to  the  English  public,  are 
both  well  worth  reading.       G.  A.  Smcox. 


A  Gommenianj  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apmtlee. 

Bt  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  MA.     Vol.  1. 

(London:  George  Bell  A  Sous,  1874.) 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  book 
TCOuld  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  more 
limited  in  ita  scope.  The  historical  and 
critical  portion  cannot  be  considered  satis- 
factory, and  would  probably  have  been  better 
omitted.  The  author  passes  his  judgment 
npon  tlie  writings  of  the  German  critical 
school,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
snlted  any  recent  critical  writer  of  Import- 
ance, except  Dr.  Davidson.  We  can  hardly, 
indeed,  help  suspeoting  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  German ;  for  though  he  lays  it  down  that 
the  student  "  who  has  the  rolnmes  of  Bishop 
Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Hacketton  Lis  shelves, 
has  little  to  learn  from  the  volumes  of 
Olshaasen,  of  Meyer,  of  Zeller,  of  Banm- 
gorten,  or  of  Stior  ;  "  yet  when  wo  corae  to 
refer  to  the  "list  of  authors  quoted,"  the 
names  of  Meyer  and  Zeller  do  not  appear 
upon  it  at  all,  and  the  other  three  writers  only 
in  the  Edinburgh  translation.  If  Mr.  Denton 
will  wait  for  the  appearance  of  Meyer's  Com- 
menti^nj  on  the  Acts  in  the  series  recently 
begun  by  Messrs.  Clark,  we  think  he  will 
i^ree  with  ua  that  it  wonld  have  been  far 
better  not  to  touch  upon  historieal  or  critical 
questions  at  all  than  to  deal  with  them  so 
inadequately. 

But  supposing  this  omission  made,  the 
book  would  still  have  had  a  sufficient 
rtmoii  d'etre.  It  might  have  been  called 
a  "Collection  of  Homiletical  Notes  from 
various  Sources."  This  it  is,  much  more 
than  a  commentary  in  the  strict  sense,  histo- 
rical, critical,  or  philological.  Mr.  Denton  has 
made  a  study  of  the  mediaeval  divines,  and 
of  those,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who 
flourished  at  the  era  of  the  ReformatioR,  and 
he  has  put  together  with  considerable  skill  a 
running  commentuT  made  up  out  of  these 
notes,  with  those  of  English  writers  upon  the 
Acts  and  a  sparse  contingent  from  the  Con- 
tinental modems.  However,  the  larger  por. 
tion  seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  sources  first 
mentioned, especially  fromthe  Jesuitical  school 
of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  what  these  writers 
have  to  say — or,  in  other  words,  how  much 
can  be  read  into  Scripture  by  ingenious  and 
devout  minds — will  find  copious  materials 
in  the  work  before  us.  For  ourselves,  we 
confess,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  commenta- 
tor like  Bengel,  Meyer,  or  De  Wette,  whose 
first  object  is  to  understand  the  text  of 
Scripture,  and  who  exponnds  it  tersely  and 
with  precision. 

As  we  have  mentioned  De  Wette,  perhaps 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  concur- 
rence in  the  complaint  made  by  Dr.  Dickson 
in  his  preface  to  the  translation  of  Meyer 
On  the  liomans,  of  the  way  in  which  that 
work  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  very  able 
and  very  perverse  edition  of  it  prepared  by 
Dr.  Ovcrbeck.  A  "Short  Commentary" 
ought  to  be  short — which  the  original  was, 
and  this  edition  is  very  far  from  being ;  and 


it  is  surely  only  right  that  a  posthumous 
edition  of  a  «elebrated  and  highly  charac- 
teristic work,  should  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  one  who  was  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  author,  and  who  would  not 
accompany  the  text  with  a  running  fire  of 
counter-argument  or  "correction."  Why 
should  not  Dr.  Overbeok  have  written  a 
separate  commentary  of  his  own  P 
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UODBKH  GBEEK  MITHOLOOT. 
M(X(rij  (ffi  TOO  jHou  tSiv  vttaTipay  EWfJi'wc, 
fcito  N.  r.  noXirov:  Vol.  I.  NfOfXXqru./ 
MvfloXnyjo:  Part  2.  (Athens:  Wilbei^.) 
This  volume  is  an  instalment  of  M.  Polites' 
hook  on  Modern  Greek  Mythology,  which 
again  forms  part  of  a  larger  work  on  the  life 
of  the  modem  Greeks.  The  gronnd  which 
it  covers  is  mnch  the  same  as  that  occupied 
by  M.  Bernhard  Schniidt  in  his  excellent 
work  "Doi  Volkslehen  der  Neugriechen  wid  das 
Sellerdsche  AUarthuTn,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously noticed  (see  Academy  for  1872, 
vol.  iii.  p.  41)  ;  the  sources  of  the  two  works. 
are  also  for  the  most  part  identical,  though 
M.  Polites  gives  additional  extracts  here 
and  there  from  modem  Greek  authorities ; 
bat  these  additions  are  fewer  than  might 
have  been  expected,  owing  to  Schmidt's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  perio- 
dicals. If  at  first  sight  wo  feel  this  to  be  ft 
little  disappointing,  we  ought  in.  fairness  to 
remember  that  this  book  is  written  prima- 
rily for  Greeks,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
object  if  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
materials  are  produced  in  another  form. 
M.  Polites  has,  at  all  events,  a  claim  to  be 
heard  independently,  because  he  had  pre- 
viously collected  stories  which  illustrate 
this  subject,  and  had  published  them  in 
various  magazines.'  He  also  introduces  a 
very  fall  citation  of  aucieni  and  mediaeval 
Greek  authorities,  aa  well  as  others  from 
Western  Europe,  for  purposes  of  compa- 
rison, and  shows  great  knowledge  of  the 
modem  literature  of  stories,  legends,  and 
superstitions  in  various  languages. 

The  part  of  his  work  which  now  Hes  before 
us  I'elates  mainly  to  the  ideas  of  the  people 
on  destiny,  and  on  the  state  of  the  dead. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  very  fully  treated 
by  Schmidt,  bat  now  and  then  the  present 
book  gives  us  additional  details.  Thns  it  is 
well  known  that  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
the  Fates  (MuTpai)  are  still  regarded  with  a 
superstitious  reverence,  that  they  are  con- 
sidered to  preside  especially  over  marriage 
and  childbirth,  as  they  were  also  in  ancient 
times,  and  that  offerings  are  made,  and  in- 
vocations addressed  to  them.  But  the  fol- 
lowing curious  custom  in  the  island  of  Melos 
has  not,  if  we  remember  right,  been  men- 
tioned before.  There  Si  Catherine  is  re- 
quested to  intercede  with  the  Fates,  some-' 
what  in  the  same  way  as  among  the  Mirdito 
Albanians  Onr  Lord  is  requested  to  intercede 
with  St.  Nicolas.  On  November  25,  the 
Festival  of  St.  Catherine,  the  unmarried 
women  are  accustomed  to  offer  to  the  saint 
cakoa  of  flour  and  salt,  the  ingredients  for 
which  have  to  bo  obtained  from  three  women, 
who  must  be  married,  hut  only  once  married 
(fioviiarifni-ai).  Each  votary  eats  one  of 
these  highly  salted  cakes,  and  then  goes  to 


sleep,  after  reciting  a  mysterious  and  enig. 
matical  song,  in  which  she  begs  St.  Cathe- 
rine to  visit  the  gold  and  silver  well,  where 
the  Fates  of  Patfls  (Mnjpnt  ric  Muipi^)  abide, 
and  if  her  destiny  is  propitious,  to  desire  it 
to  come  and  find  her.  Then,  as  what  she 
has  eaten  is  likely  to  make  her  feel  thirety 
in  her  sleep,  the  man  of  whom  she  dreams 
aa  bringing  her  water  to  drink  is  to  be  her 
fature  husband. 

Among  the  most  instructive  of  the  modiTn 
Greek  superstitions  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  state  aft«r  death,  Thns,  M.  Polity 
quoting  from  Morosi,  tells  us  of  a  dirge  song 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  district  of  Otranto,  in 
South  Italy,  in  which  the  dead  are  renre- 
sented  as  making  enquiries  of  those  wLn 
come  to  them  from  the  upper  world  as  In 
the  condition  of  their  relations.  A  laotlipr 
beseeches  her  child  who  is  lately  dead  in 
tell  her  how  he  passes  his  time.  He  replies, 
"I  found  my  father  here, and  he  took  melr 
the  hand  :  and  how  many  others  did  I  meet' 
they  formed  a  great  company  ;  and  all  qu£4 
tioned  me  about  their  famihea,  and  the 
mothers  about  their  children."  The  same 
idea  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  hallads  of 
Greece  proper,  and  we  find  it  also  eilsting 
in  ancient  times,  as  in  the  Heaiba,yiiieK 
Euripides  represents  Polyxena  before  ler 
death  as  asking  Hecuba  what  message  ibe 
should  bear  for  her  to  Hector  and  Priaa, 
Similarly,  from  the  idea  that  the  shadea  ma; 
be  in  want  of  food,  we  find  attempts  made  ii 
convoy  presents  to  them  by  the  agency  of 
those  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  workl  of 
spirits ;  as  where  Mr.  Ne'wton  tells  us,  in  his 
VUcovfTies  in  the  Levant,  that  one  day  wben 
the  body  of  a  young  girl  was  lying  in  » 
church  waiting  to  be  interred,  a  woman  iraj 
seen  slipping  a  quince  into  ita  bosom,  uiii 
when  questioned,  she  confessed  that  she  h*d 
secreted  it  there  in  hopes  that  the  dead  girl 
might  convey  it  to  her  oivn  son,  who  W 
died  about  ttiree  weeks  before.  Even  mar- 
riage is  not  supposed  to  be  eiclndeil  in 
Hades,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  folloiring 
song  from  Passow's  collection,  in  which  a 
son  consoles  hia  parents  for  hia  death  bysar- 
ing  that  he  will  wait  for  them  below,  bnt  »i 
the  same  time  enjoins  them  when  they  come 
to  bring  with  them  the  lady  of  hia  choice, 
that  he  may  marry  her  there  : — 

oruji  ^Ji)  tiiriiiali'u 
Ii   aurora  rv/ifivSi." 

No  one  who  reads  through  a  collection  ot 
Greek  ballads  on  the  subject  of  death,  fan 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  extreme  larify  of 
the  mention  of  future  rewards  and  panisli- 
menta.     Hades,  or,  aa  it  often  called.  Tar- 
tarns,    is    a    dismal    place    cnongb,  bein^ 
represented,    like    the    lowest    Inferno  »'. 
Dante,  as  stiff  with  ice;  but  it  isthecommoa   j 
abode  of  good  and  bad  alike.     M.  Polites  ha'    i 
brought  together   the  few  passages  where  a    i 
distinction  is  implied.  In  one  of  these  a  num    ■ 
obtains  from  Christ  ad'd  the  Saints  ncnnis- 
sion  to  use  the  keys  of  Paradise,  that  lie  tuay 
see  the  dead.     Ho  sees  on  the  left  hand  the 
great  men  of  the  earth,  with  their  moncj- 
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bags  in  their  baade,  immersdd  Ja  pitch, 
while  on  the  right  hand  are  the  poor, 
EtandJog  in  the  warm  Eunlight,  bearing 
Hgbted  lamps.  It  is  noted  with  regard  to 
this,  that  uie  idea  of  the  two  oompanies 
being  in  the  same  place,  bat  separated  from 
one  another,  proceeds  from  the  heathen 
inytho1og7,  as  does  also  the  name  Tartarus, 
and  the  river  of  fire,  called  Fhlegebhon. 
Bat  onr  aatfaor  points  oat  that  the  popular 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  on  the  sabject  of  future 
puniahnient  are  mainlj  derived  from  monkisli 
fancies,  unknown  to  the  Fathws  of  the 
Church,  which  have  been  handed  down  in 
certain  books  that  are  widely  circulated 
among  the  people,  of'  which  the  'AiroKahu^pte 
rijc  Ilafuyiat,  or  description  of  the  descent 
of  the  Virgin  iuto  Hades,  ander  the  condact 
of  the  archangel  Michael,  is  the  most 
popalar.  It  is  also  remarkable  that,  thoagh 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  not  received  by 
the  Eastern  Charch,  the  belief  in  it  is  often 
foand  amoD^  the  Greek  people.  Thus  the 
Maiaotes,  who  inhabit  the  ancient  district  of 
Taenarum,  believe  that  the  archangel  Michael 
descends  at  intervals  into  the  dark  cayems  of 
that  promontory,  to  bring  up  from  thence 
the  Bonis  of  those  whose  sins  God  has  for- 
giveo.  The  Oincient  belief  that  there  was  an 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  at  that  point, 
vitich  reappears  in  this  superstitious  fancy, 
ia  also  found  in  other  forms.  La  Guilletiare, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  mcntioas  that  it 
Via  believed  in  Maina  that  the  Devil  used  to 
cofflo  out  from  thence  in  the  shape  of  a  dog, 
that  he  might  go  hunting.  And  Ponqneville 
relates  that  the  caves  of  Taenarum  were 
tannted  by  vampireB,  which  the  archangel 
Michael  casts  down  into  Tartarus,  when  men 
offer  prayers  to  him. 

Miuiy  other  cnrioos  stories  relating  to  the 
popnlar  beliefs  of  the  Greeks  wUl  bo  fonnd 
m  this  volume,  the  Hource  of  some  of  which 
19  to  be  tntced  to  the  Middle  Ages,  while 
others  almost  nnmistakeably  point  to  a  clas- 
sical origin.  On  this  legacy  of  paganism 
M.  Polites  dwells,  not  without  a  feeling  of 
iBtional ^ride.  "The  Christian  religion,"  he 
U79,  "  has  in  nn  wise  succeeded  in  stifling  or 
footing  out  the  remains  which  have  survived 
rf  Hellenic  polytheism.  So  agreeable  to  the 
'inrit  of  the  Hellenic  people,  so  ineradicable 
*re  the  ancient  traditions  !  " 

H.  F.  TozBB. 


TfaTeis  in  Portugal.  By  Johu  Latouche, 
with  IllustratioDB  by  the  Right  Hon.  T. 
Sotheron  Estcoart.  (London :  Ward, 
Lock,  &  Tyler,  1875.) 
Thk  two  books  upon  Portugal  should  have 
appeared  in  the  same  season  seems  to  show 
™  a  country  too  long  neglected  is  at 
'^°8th  attracting  the  attention  it  deserves. 
^I'l"  LutiUmia,  reviewed  in  these  columns  a 
«»  months  ago,  has  been  quickly  followed 
v  Mr.  Latouche'a  Travels,  which  the  earlier 
publication  had  not  rendered  superfluous. 
m  feet,  except  that  they  deal  with  the  same 
Wnntry,  the  two  books  have  scarcely  a  oha- 
'^'itensHc  in  common.  Lady  Jackson  kept 
■  "  the  cities  and  beaten  tracks,  and  the  most 
attractive  features  of  her  book  are  those 
?ippH6d  by  the  artist  and  binder;  Mr. 
"itonche,  on  the  other  band,  went  far  afield, 
**  vihat  tourists  never  see,  and  the  merits 


of  the  book  are  all  his  own.  But  it  is,  |>er- 
haps,  scarcely  fair  to  suggest  a  somparison 
between  the  two  volumes,  for  Portugal  is  a 

country  which  does  not  reveal  its  chief  beau- 
ties to  the  tourist,  and  we  doubt  whether  a 
lady,  even  is  these  independent  days,  would 
care  to  encounter  the  difficulties  which  ne- 
cessarily belong  to  genuine  travel. 

Mr.  Laionche's  first  qualification  for  the 
task  was  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
language — no  mean  acquirement,  as  it  is 
about  the  most  crabbed  in  Europe — his  next, 
the  possession  of  a  good  horse,  an  English 
saddle,  and  a  pair  of  pistols.  Thns  equipped, 
he  felt  himself,  as  the  proverb  says,  "  a  ser- 
vant to  no  man,"  and  being  apparently  as 
much  master  of  his  time  as  of  his  move- 
ments, he  was  able  to  make  his  way  leisurely 
and  observantly  througii  both  the  byways 
and  the  highways  of  Portngal.  By  these 
means  he  became  acquainted  with  the  inner 
life  of  the  people,  and  the  pictures  which  he 
draws  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
and  speech  bear  on  them  the  impress  of 
truth.  Summing  up  his  experiences,  Mr. 
latoache  says : — 

"  I  have  found  plenty  to  criticise  in  some  phases 
of  the  Portnxuese  chaiacter,  and  I  have,  perhape, 
too  much  fdlwwed  the  humour  of  the  day  in  bdnjr 
over  Bcant  of  approbation.  NeverthelesB,  writing' 
now  calmly  ana  at  a  diatance  of  time  and  place, 
and  Humming-  up  the  character  of  a  people  whom 
t  may  claim  to  have  studied  caiefully,  I  can  find 
little  but  g-ood  to  aay  of  them.  The  heart  of  the 
nation  is  a  aouud,  honest  heart  Portugal  is 
essentiallv  an  agricultural  eouatry,  and  in  the 
country  diatricta  a  fablj  high  standard  of  honesty 
and  momlily  prevula  If  tais  etandard  is  not  ao 
universally  reached  in  the  towns,  it  is  rather  the 
inferior  tmdesman  and  the  loafers  in  the  streets 
who  tail  to  have  quite  persuaded  themselves  that 
'  honeatj  ia  a  good  policy.'  Among  such  people 
to  say  of  a  man  that  he  ia  '  muito  Jino,'  very 
aharp,  is  high  pniae,  and  the  expressiou  compriaes 
some  very  sharp  practice  indeed.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  to  aay  .of  a  conutiyaian  that  he  is  a 
'  p^  de  boi,'  is  to  pay  him  the  greatest  of  compli. 
menta.  Literally  'an  oi-foot,'  it,  of  coarse. 
means  that  he  ia  a  ateady,  true  man,  slow  to  make 
a  promise,  but  sure  to  keep  it  These  two  pro- 
verbial phrases  tell  their  own  story." 

Although  Mr.  Latoucbe  has  here  quoted 
two  popalar  sayings,  it  woold  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Portuguese  have  that 
fondness  for  proverbs  which  the  Spaniards 
evince.  In  troth  the  neighbours  have  voir 
few  points  in  common,  and,  as  has  been  well 
said,  the  two  nations,  though  in  suoh  close 
contact,  can  never  naturally  coalesce ;  "  they 
are  like  two  men  sitting  back-to-hack,  who 
will  never  turn  their  neads."  There  has 
always  been  an  idea  of  unity  in  Portugal, 
which  has  never  shown  itself  conspicuously 
in  Spain: — 

"  Like  some  chemical  substances  which  cry- 
stalliae  in  a  great  nngle  mass,  while  others  forms 
hundred  crystala,  each  coherent  and  perfect  in 
itself,  I'ortugal  has  always  been  a  nation,  though 
a  small  one ;  Spain  always  virtually,  even  under 
ita  most  despotic  rulers  and  at  its  greatest,  an 
agglomeration  of  municipalities." 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  smaller 
country  contains  the  larger  amount  of  inte- 
resting features.  Its/ouno  and  jlom  deserve 
careful  stndy,  and  it  must  have  been  a  dis- 
appointment to  Mr.  Latouche  to  have  quitted 
Portugal  without  having  seen  a  wol^  alive 
or  dead.     En  revancfie,  he  bad  heard  stories 


without  number,  not  oidy  of  savage  en- 
counters with  the  beast,  but  of  more  deadly 
struggles  with  the  loba-komem,  for  the  belief 
in  the  Loup-garoa  prevails  in  Portugal,  and 
ia  of  a  peculiarly  hideous  type. 

The  folk-lore  of  Portugal,  if  duly  ex- 
am.ined,  would  probably  furnish  some  rare 
curiosities,  and  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
it  many  traces  of  the  Orientalism  whicdi 
shows  itself  in  the  customs  and  habits  of 
the  people.  The  tooeo  worn  by  both  men 
and  women  is  identical  with  the  slipper  to 
be  seeu  in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo  and  Da- 
mascus ;  in  the  gold  ornaments  worn  by  the 
women  the  forms  are  of  Arab  design,  and  the 
crescent  and  circle  are  the  most  usual  com. 
binationa  ;  the  earthenware  utenails  and  the 
whole  economy  of  the  kitchen  are  thoroughly 
Eastern,  and  if  a  bystander  were  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  cooking  would  turn  out  well, 
the  cook  would  probably  reply,  "  Oxalii, 
men  amo  " — "wouldto  Allah  it  may,  my 
master !  " 

At  Braganza  Mr.  Latouche  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  marked  Hebrew  type  of  face 
in  the  inhabitants,  and  this  leads  him  just 
to  open  one  of  the  most  interesting,  but  least 
creditable,  pa^es  in  Portuguese  history. 
We  think  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
number  of  Jews  expelled  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  has  been  overstated, 
for  in  Lindo's  litUe-known  Hiatorr  docu- 
mentary evidence  is  adduced  which  places 
the  matter  beyond  doubt.  What  Spain  and 
Portngal  gained  by  such  a  policy  it  is  hard  to 
see ;  it  is  less  difficult  to  estimate  what  they 
must  have  lost  by  the  exodus  of  citizens  who 
became  the  colonists  of  Leghorn,  and  largely 
contributed  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
the  Tenetian  States.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
families  which  at  that  period  established  it- 
self in  Venice  that  Mr.  Disraeli  descends. 

Mr.  Latouche,  in  spite  of  his  affection 
for  the  Portuguese,  is  bound  to  confess  that 
their  literature  at  the  present  day  is  con. 
temptible.  Journalism  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  find  an  unfriendly  literary 
critique  in  a  Portuguese  paper,  for  ihe 
simple  reason  that  the  reviewer  is  always 
and  avowedly  in  the  pay  of  the  author. 
Art  of  every  kind  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the 
traveller  will  have  to  content  himself  with 
viewing  such  relics  of  ancient  skill  as  the 
vandalism  of  the  last  century  has  spared. 
The  beautiful  repemsiS  work,  the  old  poiat- 
laoe,  the  massive  carved  furniture  of  earlier 
and  better  times  may  still  be  met  with  in 
unfrequented  places,  but  we  fear  the  col- 
lector is  likely  to  bo  disappoint«d  if  he  seeks 
thom  in  Oporto,  though  Mr,  Latouche  says 
that  even  there  amethysts  and  opals  of 
enormous  size  could  be  purchased  a  few 
years  ago  for  trifling  sums.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  the  antiquities,  Boman  and  me> 
diaeval,  with  which  Portugal  abounds ; 
nothing  of  the  beauties  of  scenery  which 
Mr.  Latoucbe  so  ably  describes,  nor  have  we 
given  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  qm'st 
humour  which  pervades  nearly  every  page 
of  this  entertmning  book.  Space  will  only 
allow  lis  to  add  that  those  who  read  Mr. 
Latoucbe'a  Travels  when  they  first  appeared 
in  the  Nein  Quarterly  Magazine  will  be  glad 
to  possess  them  in  a  permanent  form,  and 
these   who  now    make  acquaintAUce    witli 
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^em  for  the  first  time  will  deriTe  an 
ftmonnt  of  pleasure  from  tbeir  pemsal  which 
few  books  of  similar  character  afford. 
6boald  a  second  edition  be  publisbod,  the 
addition  of  a  good  map  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  utility  of  the  book, 

CHiELES  J.   EOBIUSON, 


The  Age  ofFerieUe.     By  W.  Watkias  Uoyd. 

(London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Is  this  very  remarkable  book  Mr.  Lloyd  has 
taken  up  the  most  brilliant  and  yet,  per- 
haps, the  least  known  period  of  real  Greek 
history,  and  has  eodeavonred  to  give  a 
complete  picture,  not  ouly  of  the  politics, 
but  of  the  arts  of  Greece  between  the  Per- 
sian and  Peloponnesian  wars.  He  has 
studied  the  sources  most  conscientiously, 
and  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  aocompliahed 
a  task  hitherto  very  imperfectly  performed. 
The  great  detail  with  which  he  treats  the 
developments  of  art  under  Pericles  is  parti- 
cnlarly  welcome  to  those  who  long  for  some 
knowledge  on  this  neglected  side  of  Greek 
.  histoiy.  His  political  judgments  are  calm 
and  modoTate,  but  ho  has  been  too  careful 
in  veiling  his  allusions  to  modem  parallels, 
which  are  always  instructive,  and  which 
often  bring  out  the  point  of  a  complicated 
discussion  in  ancient  days,  by  sbovring 
clearly  the  principles  involved  and  the  issues 
at  steke.  He  has  also  been  much  too 
•sparing  in  citing  bis  modem  authorities ; 
indeed,  he  seems  to  have  some  sort  of 
affectation  of  citing  the  Gireek  originals 
only,  though  a  reference  to  a  modem  stan- 
dard work  would  certainly  be  more  profit- 
able to  the  reader,  and  might  even  some- 
times be  a  fairer  statement  of  his  own 
authority. 

Thus,  in  his  chapter  on  Greek  music 
— which,  by  the  way,  ia  hy  no  means 
clear,  though  containing  many  wise  and 
fruitfnl  remarks — he  might  have  cited  Mr. 
Chappell  and  Gteneral  Perronet  in  his  foot- 
notes, instead  of  merely  acknowledging  his 
obligations  to  them  generally,  whUe  their 
citations  firom  Qaudentins  and  Aristozenus 
ftppesr  in  his  foot-notes.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  me  not  to  have  advanced  nearly  so  far  as 
Hr.  Chappell,and  to  have  nuBsed  some  of  that 
anthor's  most  important  discoveries.  He  is 
sot  consiBtent  in  bis  use  of  grave  and  acute 
(cf.  pp.  221  and  225  of  2nd  vol.),  and  while 
he  in  one  place  says  that  music  without 
words  was  not  intelligible  to  the  G^eks  (IT. 
p.  241),  be  quotes  in  another  (p,  238) 
Plato's  vehement  attack  upon  the  immoml 
tendency  of  instrumental  music — a  strange 
anger  in  Plato,  and  one  which  requires  still 
to  be  discussed.  On  the  other  hand  be  has 
been  the  first  clearly  to  appreciate  the  small 
valne  of  the  subtleties  preserved  to  ns  in 
Aristozenns  and  other  theorists,  when  we 
desire  to  estimate  the  practical  attainments 
of  Greek  musicians. 

I  will  proceed  to  notice  some  other  points 
which  seem  to  me  to  require  revision.  There 
is  considerable  inaccuracy  in  his  Greek 
proper  names,  which  can  hardly  be  explained 
on  any  theory.  Thns  we  have  Lebadea, 
Haliariia,  Tfiurium,  Mi.  Farne,  Crotona,  the 
Myceniang,  and  even  the  Median  Gyms,  which 
no  Greek  historian  should  have  said  without 
declaring  his  adhesion  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's 


theory.  He  speaks  (II.  325)  of  the 
M^^rians  being  excluded  from  the  market 
of  Atkanf,  which  looks  very  hke  a  mistrans- 
lation of  Thnc,  I.  139,  iv  ^  ciprpo  avrove 
ffl  X^"^"'  ''°'C  Xi/iE<fi,  K.rA.,  ^(jSe  rp  A'rnrn 
it  yop^.  This  means  to  tue  Attica  at  a  vuirkei, 
and  does  not  r^er  primarily  to  Athens,  but 
to  the  well-known  frontier  market-places, 
the  i^oplai  uyopai  to  whioh  Dem.osthenea 
alludes  (in  Aristocr.  §  37).  I  know  that 
the  Megarian  and  Boeotian  in  Aristophanes' 
Aekaniians  speak  of  Athens  as  their  market- 
piaoe,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  commonly 
called  Attica  Athens,  as  being  inhabited  by 
Athenian  citizens.  In  almost  every  other 
case,  the  territory  of  a  city  was  called 
by  tjie  city's  name;  hence  the  inaccuracy  of 
these  people,  which  Aristophanes  reprodnoee. 

In  discussing  the  expulsion  of  aliens'  from 
Attica  by  Pericles — a  very  excellent  discus- 
sion— he  might  have  noticed  that  Perioleeis 
known  to  have  invited  aUens  to  Athens,  as 
in  the  case  of  Jjjmas'  father. 

I  differ  from  him  altogether  in  bis  re- 
marks on  the  bust  of  Euripides  (II.  373), 
which  he  describes  as  sour  and  morose  in 
expression,  and  contrasts  witii  the  por- 
traits of  Sophocles.  The  busts  of  Euripides 
are  many,  and  all  perfecldy  of  the  same 
type.  Bnt  the  best  executed  are  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  I  think  any  fair 
observer,  who  saw  them  without  bearing 
the  current  gossip  about  the  poet's  private 
life  in  his '  mind,  would  greatly  prefer  them 
to  our  portraits  of  Sophocles,  who  hag,  indeed, 
more  regular  Greek  features,  bnt  hasby  no 
means  the  same '  gentleneae,  patience,  and 
real  poetry  of  expression  which  make  the 
busts  of  Euripides  among  the  most  beautiful 
left  us  by  the  anoieuts. 

When  Mr.  Lhayd  observes  (I.  369)  "  that 
it  is  only  among  Dorians,  aa  of  Corinth, 
Rhodes,  or  Aegina,  that  we  still  meet  with 
men  of  birth,  position  and  power  taking 
personal  oonoemment  in  contests  of  physical 
strength  and  skill,"  he  seems  strangely  to 
have  overlooked  that  Pindar's  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  Olympian  Odea  celebrate  Locriau 
athletes,  that  his  01.  XIV.,  Pyth.  XL,  and 
Isth.  HI.,  celebrate  similarly  Thebans,  while 
others  are  in  praise  of  a  Cyrenian,  a  Thes- 
salian,  and  an  Athenian.  This  last  case 
(Nem.  II.)  shoald  surely  have  made  onr 
author  hesitate,,  even  though  ttie  addition  of 
AeoliaTi  to  the  sentence  quoted  might 
have  saved  it  from  serious  inaccuracy.  I 
will  only  notice  one  more  of  these  speoial 
points.  He  believes  (IL  149)  that  Pericles 
actually  said  what  Thncydides  makes  him 
say  about  women,  viz.,  "  that  she  was  beat 
who  is  least  spoken  of  among  men,  whether 
well  or  ill,"  and  yet  he  supposes  (p.  153) 
that  Aspaaia'a  gvnat  reputation  for  talent 
arose  from  Pericles'  own  enthunastio  praises 
of  her.  Either  statement  is  probable  enough, 
but  together  they  are  incooBtstent,  and  can- 
not be  reconciled. 

Turning  back  to  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  book,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Lloyd's  introduction  to  his  special  subject  is 
too  long.  He  devotes  140  pases  of  his  first 
volume  to  the  Persian  War,  which  is  beyond 
bis  proper  scope,  and  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  ftdler  narrative  of  Mr.  Cfrote.  This 
lengthening  of  his  book  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  because  Mr.  Lloyd's  style  is  by  no 


means  easy,  or  indeed  olear.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  read  his  involved  sentences  two 
or  three  times  to  understand  them,  and  hij 
richly  stored  mind  tempts  him  oonstantly  to 
a  certain  vague  allnsiveneBa,  which  is  ven 
perplexing.  It  ill  becomes  so  laboured  a 
writer  to  direct  the  only  emart  sentence  in 
his  whole  book  against  writers  "  only  on  the 
look-oat  for  opportunities  to  be  smart  in  tha 
first  place,  and  in  the  next  picturesque."  If 
he  had  nut  despised  these  qualities,  his  book 
would  have  been  even  better  than  it  is.  Foi 
above  all,  an  author  should  have  before  him 
distinctly  what  he  intends  to  express  in  each 
sentence  that  be  writes.  But  what  is  tha 
meaning  of  describing  Athene — concemiu^ 
whose  portrait  in  Homer  I  think  Mr.  Llojd 
quite  at  &nlt— as  "  the  very  central  blaao 
and  potential  energy  of  general  cosmirsl 
power  and  intelligence  ?  "  The  use  of  big 
words  here  shows  its  iataJ  effect. 

lb.  Lloyd's  Essays  on  tbe  Plays  of  Shak. 
speare  are  of  the  highest  repute,  bnt  I  ai 
hardly  accept  the  soundness  of  several  re- 
markable chapters  in  the  present  book  ic 
which  he  discusses  the  political  and  litemy 
bearing  of  the  Greek  plays.  His  inferences, 
though  exceedingly  ingeniona,  seem  to  ms 
far-fetched  and  very  improbable.  Tbns,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Fromethens  of 
Aeschylus  means  Themistocles,  or  the  Cnm 
of  Sophocles  Telys  of  Sybaria,  still  less  tialk 
the  Cassandra  of  4e8Cbylns  means  the  almcM  | 
nnknown  Byzantine  girl  whom  Panssnias  -, 
mnrdered.  Such  suggestions  seem  as  if  the 
author  felt  bound  to  find  aome  political  anti- 
type to  each  tragio  type  at  all  hazards. 

Bnt  I  fear  it  may  seem  ungenerous  in  i 
fellow- worker  to  make  so  inanyobjecticauto 
a  really  sound  and  meritorious  work.  After 
all,  objections  to  style  or  other  idiosyncrasiM 
of  au  author  are  very  idle.  He  will  not 
change  bis  style,  any  more  than  the  Ethiopian 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  bis  spots,  for  all  l}» 
criticism  in  the  world.  But  he  may  be  led 
to  correct  or  alter  definite  poinla  in  which 
be  has  been  either  misunderstood  or  led 
astray.  Those  who  love  his  peat  subject 
will  not  be  deterred  by  Mr.  Lloyd's  style 
from  reading  his  deeply  iuterestrog  and  sn^- 
gestive  book,  which  especially  in  the  second 
volume,  contains  thoughts  and  views  as  re- 
markable  for  their  originality  as  for  their 
soundness.  This  part  of  the  book  is  on 
his  special  subject,  and  he  here  shows  a  real  | 
mastery  of  all  his  facts. 

His  account  of  the  foonding  of  Thnru 
(chap.  43),  and  especially  his  two  chapters 
(48-9)  on  the  relation  of  Politics  to  Bdi- 
gion,  and  of  the  idea  of  mystery  in  the 
latter,  will  give  all  earnest  students  ampw 
matter  for  new  refleotione.  The  vsgo^- 
ness  of  his  style  has  often  this  very  mmt, 
and  tempts  the  reader  to  follow  out  a  hwi- 
suggestod  train  of  thought  in  various  direc- 
tions. Perhaps  the  author  should  ha« 
striven  to  make  the  personal  figure  ■" 
Pericles  more  definite  than  he  has  done. 
Unfortunately,  while  wo  have  fnU  enongn 
accounts  of  Pericles'  political  life,  none  o' 
his  few  associates  have  left  us  any  pict"^ 
of  his  private  momenta,  of  those  honrt 
which  he  and  Aspasia  spent  in  the  soraeCT 
of  Phidias,  and  lotinns,  and  Mnesictee,  >^ 
Anaxagoras.  The  jibes  of  his  enemies  ha™ 
merely  made  us  suspect  that  beneato  iw 
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cold,  uiatore  demeammr  of  the  man  lay  a 

mnn  and  sensitive  heart,  and  none  can 
rtady  the  fiimons  boat  in  the  Britiah  Mu- 
senm  (which  is  copied  on  Mr.  Lloyd's 
cotct)  withont  perceiving  the  Benaitivenoas, 
nay,  even  the  melancholy,  of  its  expression. 
It  seems  an  onussionthat  the  author  has  said 
nothing  concerning  the  history  or  the  anthen- 
tidly  of  this  boat,  which  we  wonld  gladly 
uoept  B«  the  genoine  likeness  of  so  great 
ind  mlliant  a  man.  But  vre  ehonld  Icnotr 
how  many  alleged  bnats  of  Periolea  there 
ire,  and  bow  &r  they  resemble  each  other, 
not  to  speak  of  snch  prodactions  as  the  bnst 
I  saw  in  the  Vatican,  which  I  at  once  qnes- 
Scmed,  bntwas  reassured  by  the  polite  ewetode, 
■ho  told  me  that  the  head  waa  indeed  ro- 
Btored,  bnt  that  the  pedestal  (which  bore  t^e 
ntme)  waa  qoite  gennine. 

To  oonclnde,  it  is  a  very  good  sign  of 
English  scholarabip  to  see  these  solid  studies 
m  Greek  art  and  pohtics  from  the  pen  of 
anthors  onteide  the  immediate  staff  of  the 
universities.  Such  students  are  more  likely 
to  approach  their  facta  withont  the  weight 
of  traditional  text-books  or  college  opinions 
pnesing  upon  their  judgment,  and  in  politics 
rapeoiatiy,  ara  likely  to  teach  us  more  than 
u;  isBty  peduit,  whether  English  or  Ger. 
man.  Mr.  Lloyd's  book  may  safely  be  rc- 
crmmendBd  eis  the  very  best  yet  written 
ipoQ  a  very  splendid,  and  still  nnesbaosted, 
sibiect.  J.  P.  Mahaffi. 


Ledaret  on  Jitrisprudenee ;  or,  the  FhHosophy 
ofPoniive  Zmw.  By  the  late  John  Austin. 
Abridged  fxum  the  larger  work  by  Robert 
Campbell,  of  Lincoln's  Ian,  BairiBter-at- 
Law.  Tha  Student's  Edition.  (London  : 
JohnMurrmy,  1875.) 
Xk.  Uitrut  undertook,  more  than  forty 
fan  ago,  time  publication  of  Austin's  first 
lectures  upoB  the  Province  of  Jurisprn- 
dence,  at  a  time  when  the  reading  pnblic 
gave  bnt  scanty  encouragemeut  to  snob  an 
mterprise.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find 
tlut  the  same  publisher  is  now  enabled  to 
*dd  to  his  admirable  veriea  of  students' 
unnats  an  sbridgment  of  the  two  vell- 
hown  volumes,  which  contain  alt  that  is 
jTOerved  of  Austin's  elaborate  contributions 
to  a  department  of  legal  knowledge  which 
he  may  be  aaid  to  have  created  in  this 
country.  The  circumstanoe  that  those  two 
Tolnmes,  whioh  were  first  published  in  1863, 
■fier  their  author's  death,  have  already 
{MKd  through  three  editions,  affords  ample 
justification  for  the  present  attempt  to  gain 
for  their  contents  a  wider  circle  of  readers, 
lb.  Campbell,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  two 
W  editions,  has  performed  his  responsible 
dnty  of  abridgment  with  great  modesty  and 
disCTetion,  and  has  produced,  by  a  nomber 
of  almost  imperceptible  omissions  and  cou- 
densations,  a  book  which  is  both  portable 
ud  cheap,  and  retains  the  whole  substance 
of  the  original  work.  This  result  he  has 
Mcomplished  witfaont  altering  in  any  degree 
Mio  forcible  and  argumentative  style  upon 
which  the  success  of  Anstin's  labours  partly 
depends.  He  has  merely  pruned  the  tauto- 
logy, and  avoided  the  repetitions,  which  were 
tte  natural  traces  of  the  oral  form  in  which 
ine  work  was  originally  enunciated,  and 
which  it  waa   eionsable  for  the  leotorer'a 


widow  to  preeerve  in  the  first  edition.  He 
baa  even  retained  the  division  into  lectures, 
which  formed  one  of  the  least  satisfactory 
features  in  the  large  editions.  That  princi- 
ple of  division  was  never  consistently  main- 
tained, and  in  this  case  it  is  not  even  trust- 
worthy for  purposes  of  reference,  becanse 
the  substance  of  the  variona  lectures  has 
snfibred  considerable  tianaposition.  This 
abridgment  therefore  is  in  no  sense  a  popu- 
larisation of  a  work  which  can  never  be 
rendered  popular,  but  merely  a  condensation 
presented  in  a  more  convenient  shape.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  occasionally  been 
bold  enough  to  correct  a  few  minor  blunders 
which  criticism  has  detected  here  and  there 
in  Anstin's  extenatve  waA  original  specnta- 
tiona,  and  has  even  gone  ao  &r  as  to  rewrite 
completely  some  of  those  portions  which  in- 
cidentally touch  upon  technicalities  of  Eng- 
lish law.  In  bis  corrections  Mr.  Campbell 
has  properly  carried  out  au  important  duty, 
but  for  the  parts  which  he  has  rewritten 
we  cannot  award  equal  pmise.  He  has,  no 
doubt,  imitated  the  style  of  the  original 
with  singular  fidelity,  bnt  in  other  respects 
be  has  not  shown  himself  capable  of  conjur- 
ing with  the  master's  wand.  He  has  un- 
fortunately taken  up  those  passages  in  which 
Austin,  with  conscious  incompleteness  and  in 
fragmentary  language,  had  applied  general 
principles  of  jnriaprudenoe  to  certain  maxims 
of  the  Engliah  Common  Law,  and  had 
scarcely  succeeded  in  making  his  illustra- 
tions instroctive.  Now  these  passages  formed 
no  integral  part  of  the  lectures,  and  might, 
well  have  been  omitted  in  consideration  for 
the  simplicity  of  tbe  genorat  plan.  Mr. 
Campbell  therefore  has  transgressed  against 
the  rule  of  condensation  which  he  has  else- 
where observed,  when  he  expands  these 
Buperflnous  passages  into  dissertations  upon 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  these  technicalities, 
and  bewilders  the  student  for  whose  instruc- 
tion he  writes  with  the  obscure  jargon  of 
conveyancing  law,  which  Austin  himself 
found  so  repugnant.  This  indiscretion, 
however,  is  but  a  small  &ott,  its  effects  being 
confined  to  only  a  few  chapters,  or  rather 
lectures,  as  we  are  most  inconveniently  com- 
pelled to  call  them ;  and  aa  the  original 
remarks  were  merely  excrescences  on  the 
author'a  aystem,  it  does  not  in  any  wiae  im- 
pair the  substantial  value  of  the  book. 

The  publication  of  a  Student's  Austin 
naturally  suggeats  a  consideration  of  the 
state  which  lie  soienee  of  jurisprudence  now 
occnpiea  in  this  oonntry.  Theae  lectures 
were  delivered  -in  tbe  jeara  1828-32,  and 
yet  their  re-issue  in  the  present  form  amounts 
to  a  tacit  admission  that  since  that  date  tbe 
treatment  of  their  subject-matter  has  not 
been  one  whit  advanced.  The  creator  of  the 
scientific  study  of  jurisprudence  in  England 
still  remains  in  undisputed  masteiy  of  the 
field,  and  when  a  popular  treatise  is  called 
for,  nothing  else  is  thought  possible  bnt  to 
i-eprodnce  his  iptUtima  verba,  curtailed  in- 
deed in  length,  but  preserving  both  the 
advantages  and  defects  of  their  original 
modo  of  expression.  From  one  point  of 
view  this  circumstance  may  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  testimony  to  the  originality  of 
Austin's  genius,  in  that  it  may  be  thought 
to  have  rendered  hopeless  the  competition  of 
aabaeqneut  teachers.     It  would,  however,  be 


more  just  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  dis- 
closes a  lanientable  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  superior  intellects  in  England  to  apply 
themselves  to  a  field  of  investigation  which 
Austin  merely  opened,  and  which  has  never 
been  neglected  in  its  native  home  of  Ger. 
many.  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine 
that  Austin's  labours  are  in  any  sense  final. 
Their  very  shape  is  fragmentary,  for  they 
were  abruptly  broken  off  before  he  had  com- 
pleted BO  much  aa  one  third  of  the  proper 
matter  of  his  science,  as  be  had  sketched  it 
in  outline.  The  regular  advance  of  modern 
knowledge,  and  the  advantageous  position 
which  every  new  comer  necessarily  occnpiea, 
have  rendered  it  easy  at  the  present  time  to 
overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
Austin  found  insuperable,  and  to  criticiao 
not  a  few  mistakes  in  the  details  of  his  work. 
His  introduction,  entitled  "  The  Province  of 
Jurisprudence  Determined,"  which  is  pro- 
bably the  best  known  of  his  writings,  seems 
now  to  be  very  old-fashioned  in  its  philoso- 
phy ;  nor  will  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  pohtical  specalations  of  Hobbea  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  originality  of  thd  main 
diatinctions  which  it  lays  down.  It  may  be 
doubted  also  whether  his  elaborate  clarifi- 
cation of  the  domain  of  jurisprudence  proper 
will  ultimately  stand  the  test  of  time.  On  & 
first  reading  there  is  something  attractive 
and  convincing  in  the  clearness  with  which 
his  chief  divisions  of  law  stand  over  against 
one  another ;  but  on  a  further  examina- 
tion it  can  hardly  escape  notice  that  theso 
distinctions  are  logical  rather  than  real,  that 
they  are  not  bottomed  in  the  fundamental 
changes  of  social  progress,  and  that  they  do 
not  serve  as  convenient  landmarks  to  guide 
a  stranger  through  the  wilderness  of  any 
given  legislative  code.  Against  each  of 
Austin's  pairs  of  contrasted  departments 
many  objections  might  be  urged  ;  and  the 
substance  of  them  all  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  criticism'which  Austin,  with  his  habitual 
severity,  passed  upon  his  own  work  :— 

"  Whoever  roads  and  reflects  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  a,  corpal  jurit,  must  perceive  that  it,  can* 
not  he  constructed  with  logical  rigour.  Tlw 
members  or  parts  of  the  arrangement  beinfl;  ex- 
tremely  nnmerous,  sAd  their  common  matter  being 
an  organic  whole,  they  can  hardlv  be  opposed 
completely,  so  that  none  of  its  memDers  shall  OOTH 
loin  matl«r  which  logically  bslonf{H  to  anoUtM." 

This  sentence  appears  to  us  to  contain 
in  itself  both  the  condemnation  of  Austin's 
classificatoiy  method  of  treating  jurispru- 
dence, and  also  a  dim  suggestion  of  the  one 
method  which  in  tbe  future  is  fall  of  pro- 
mise. It  is  jnst  becanse  Austin  neglected 
the  historical  method,  which  is  pre-eminently 
applicable  to  a  body  which  has  an  organic 
growth,  thathisacut«  perception  was  so  oflen 
exercised  in  vain.  For  example,  he  ooa- 
feEsedly  blundered  over  the  Law  of  Ponons, 
and  its  proper  position  in  a  perfect  code ; 
being  unable  to  recognise  that  its  peculiar 
importance  is  merely  an  historical  accident 
of  Koman  law.  Its  position  there  has  amost 
real  meaning,  as  defining  the  original  unit, 
viz.,  the  pateifamilias,  with  which  the  Bnman 
State  started,  and  then  indirectly  the  various 
modifications  of  the  original  principle  which 
were  required  by  the  advance  of  civilisation. 
Austin,  indeed,  in  his  fond  adherence  to  his 
Roman  model,  retained  the  Jus  Pcrsonarum 
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as  Onfl  of  the  two  members  of  hiB  primary 
dirision,  and  though  he  contuaed  to  term 
it  the  Law  of  Status,  it  BnbBtantially  became 
in  bis  hands  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
particular  codes, treated  for  convenience  apart 
from  the  general  code.  As  thus  understood  it 
is  a  mere  adoption  of  the  method  of  arrange- 
ment suggested  byBentham,  and  is  no  more 
identical  with  the  "Jus  Peraonarum"  of  the 
Institutes,  than  with  the  absurdly  named 
"  Bights  of  Persons  "  of  Blackstone.  If, 
then,  motives  of  convenience  s^e  those  which 
are  chiefly  to  be  conudered  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  code,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  principles  which  Austin  bor- 
rowed from  the  civilians,  and  which  he 
professed  himself  incapable  of  applying  cou- 
aistently,  are  better  suited  to  guide  Eng- 
lish students  to  the  general  philosophy  of 
law  than  the,  intelligible  thongh  illogical 
arrangement  which  has  at  least  been  success- 
fully popularised  by  the  graceful  author  of 
the  Commentariei  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
against  whom  Austin  has  directed  his  se- 
verest strictures.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  in  the  draughting  of  a  code  intended 
for  practical  use,  convenience,  facility  of  re- 
ferenco,  and  general  intelligibility  are  the 
main  objects  to  be  aimed  at ;  whereas  in  the 
scientific  classification  of  abstract  jnrispm- 
dence,  entirety  different  considerations  have 
to  be  token  into  account.  And  it  may  well 
happen  that  these  two  purposes  cannot  be 
thoroughly  harmonised.  Austin's  system 
attempted  to  combine  a  donble  object,  with- 
out the  due  recognition  of  this  inherent 
antagonism,  and  consequently  its  author  was 
led  into  inconsistencies  which  are  at  strange 
variance  with  the  exaggerated  logical  pre- 
cision which  in  laugoage  and  in  thought  he 
always  afiected. 

This  criticism  which,  if  valid,  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  most  widely  accepted  of  Austin's 
doctrines,  has  a  special  utility  with  referenca 
to  the  publication  of  this  volume.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  yonng  students  of  this 
difficult  subject  should  not  be  induced  to 
believe  that  the  chief  value  of  these  pages  lies 
in  the  general  system  which  they  unfold. 
Their  attention  should  rather  be  drawn  to 
the  numerous  occasions  where  Austin  with 
rare  discrimination  analyses  complex  legal 
conceptions  into  their  component  parts, 
establishes  an  appropriate  terminology  which 
for  painstalcing  accuracy  hne  never  been  sur- 
passed. These  are  the  real  merits  of  Austin's 
writings,  and  if  it  be  thought  that  such  8 
meed  of  praise  is  not  adequate  to  his  reputa- 
tion, it  should  be  remembered  that  he  de- 
serves all  the  glory  which  is  rightly  bestowed 
upon  the  enterprise  of  a  discoverer  and 
a  pioneer,  Jas,  S.  Cotton. 
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The  EpMet  of  St.  Fiml.  UI.  The  First  Roman 
Captivity;  2,  3.  St  rauVs  Epistles  to  the  Colo«- 
nans  and  to  FhilemoD.  A  revised  Text,  with 
IntroductieoB,  Notes,  and  Dissertationg.  By  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Canott  of  St.  Paul's.  (Msc- 
miUac.)  Readers  of  Csnon  Lightfoofa  earlier 
works  will  bo  inclined  to  confess  n  certflio  diaip- 
pointment  with  this.  The  treatment  ia  of  cnnrse 
scholarly,  but  it  does  not  seem  either  srtiatii^  or 
philosophical :  in  one  respect,  it  mi^ht  alniOBt  aeem 
as  though  it  were  arTangred  in  the  interest  rather  of 
argumentative  triumph  than  of  dispasaiouate  cri- 


tical discusdon.    The  queetion  of  the  genuineness 

of  these  Epistles  is  sdjouroed  till  the  e^tion  of 
that  to  the  Epheaiaua  (or  rather,  in  the  editor's 
view,  the  I.aadiceans)  shall  appear.  Meanwhile, 
of  course,  the  genuineness  is  assumed,  and  all  sub- 
sidiary questions  are  diacusaed  on  that  assump- 
tion. In  consequence,  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  growth  of  heresy  is  traced,  ao  to  speak, 
or  conctao :  we  are  told  to-day  what  they  were,  if 

Eort  of  the  evidence  he  sdmitted,  while  we  are  to 
ear  to-morrow  whether  that  evidence  is  admis- 
aible ;  and  this  is  scarcely  the  natural  oi  It^cal 
order.  On  the  Epiatle  to  Philemon  we  have  the 
usual  morelising'B,  in  better  Bugliah  than  usual ; 
hut  when  will  commentators  leam  that  the  saints 
do  not  need  our  compliments  P  riXotat  ^aivavrai 
wpit  l)itat  anubtpontmi. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  volume  ia  the  eMsyon 
"  the  Colossian  Heresy,"  which  is  treated  rather 
sympathetically  iu  its  ethical  aspect ;  though, 
when  asceticiam  of  any  sort  is  so  unpopular  as  in 
Euglsud,  it  seems  a  cheap  victoij  to  refute  gravely 
even  the  dualistic  form  of  ascetic  doctrine.  Aa 
to  its  intellectual  character,  at  once  Judaic  and 
Gnostic,  most  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Epiatle 
must  have  felt,  moie  or  less  distinctly,  all  that  is 
here  said  i  hut  the  germs  of  Gnostic  apeculntion 
in  the  Judaism  of  the  first  century  are  elabo- 
rately examined,  and  a  very  full  excursus  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  Essenea.  The  latter,  it  is 
argued  against  Frnukel,  were  not  a  home-growth 
of  JudMsm,  but  were  rather  ioflueuced  by  Parajsm 
than  by  Buddhism  on  the  one  hand,  or  neo-Pytha- 
goreanism  on  the  other. 

Of  the  other  essaye,  the  longest  is  that  on  "  the 
Churches  of  the  LvcuB,''m(uuly  topographical,  but 
made  of  more  vuue  than  Scripture  topography 
often  is  by  a  treatment  in  mora  than  rortnitous 
couuexion  with  the  history.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  is  that  on  "the  Epiatle  to  the  Iisodi- 
ceans,"  of  which  are  given  both  the  Latin  text  and 
a  Greek  reconetniction  of  the  presumed  original, 
which,  it  ia  argued,  must  have  beeu  iu  thnt  lan- 
guage, and  of  tolerably  early  date.  Although  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Colossiaua  has 
been  sdjoumed,  no  one  can  hslp  feeling  that  this 
other  Epistle  has  a  bearing  upon  it ;  it  shews,  on 
the  one  band,  that  there  were  iu  the  earlv  Ohurch 
people  ready,  even  without  any  dogmatic  interest, 
to  forge  letters  in  an  Apostle's  name  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  what  wretched  stuff  such  forgeries  tended 
to  produce,  so  that  the  Church  scnrcely  needed 
either  supernatural  guidance  or  special  critical 
acutaness  to  know  what  to  reject. 

A  QnnninUaTy  on  th«  Ootprl  of  St.  Lakt.  By 
F.  Godet,  Doctor  anS  Profeasor  of  Theology,  Neu- 
chatel.  Translated  from  the  Second  French  Edi- 
tion, by  E.  W.  Shelders,  B.A.,  Newbury.  (Clark's 
Foreign  Theological  Library.)  Profeieor  Godet's 
design  in  this  commentair  woe  to  bridge  the  ap- 
parent interval  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
St.  John's,  by  developing,  and  showing  tne  veri- 
similitude of,  the  intermediate  narrative  of  St. 
Luke.  Like  almost  all  writers  who  fail  to  con- 
struct an  exegesis  without  submitting  to  the 
burden  of  on  hypotheaia,  be  occasionally  oas  to  do 
some  violence  to  his  evidence:  hia  object  being 
to  make  St,  Luke's  order  of  events  strictly  chrono- 
logical, and  at  the  same  time  coincident  with  St. 
John's.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a  more  solid 
arrangement  (and  not  necessarily  less  orthodox) 
might  not  he  developed  hom  M.  Itenan's  criticism, 
that  St.  Luke  wsa  the  flretof  Ilarmoniets.  Other- 
wise the  commeutaty,  though  rather  heavy  in 
method,  is  sensible,  and  the  translation,  as  usual 
in  the  seriee  it  belongs  to,  ia  very  well  done. 

Dr.  Frirdnch  Bieek't  Leeturen  on  thu  Apoenlypte. 
Edited  by  Lie.  Th.  Ilosabaoh,  Morning  and  Assist- 
ant Preacher  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  in  Berliu. 
Translated  frnm  the  German;  edited  by  Samuel 
Davidson,  D.D.  ^Tbeologicnl  Translation  Fund 
Library  :  Williams  &  Norgate.)  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  favourably  of  the  translator's  work  here. 
Often  he  is  unintelligible  to  any  one  who  does  not 
know  German  enough  to  refer  to  or  guess  at  the 


original ;  to  any  one  who  does,  he  is  almoet  alwaji 
border  reading  than  the  original  itself  would  bs. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  isilura  to  popularise  Bleak's 
work  IS  not  altogether  to  be  r^rretted ;  howsver 
valuable  the  lectures  may  have  been  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  they  us 
scarcely  to  he  presented  aa,  in  the  words  of  ths 
prospectus  of  the  series,  "  the  best  results  of  i» 
cent  theoloffical  inveatigations  on  the  Continent.* 
Whatever  uypothesiH  criticism  may  finally  adupt 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Johanuiue  writings  in  tlw 
New  Teetameut,  the  view  seema  at  present  tbi 
least  likely  of  any,  that  the  Gospel  and  li^istlti 
are  the  work  of  the  Apostle,  but  the  lievelaiioi 

Patd,  hii  Life  and  Wor/a.  By  Dr.  F.  C.  Baa. 
Second  edition.  Edited,  after  the  Author's  dealli, 
by  Dr.  Eduard  Zeller.  Tranalated  from  the  fitt- 
man  by  the  Rev.  A.  Menries.  Vol.  ii.,  Secondwd 
Third  Clasaea  of  Pauline  Epistlea,  and  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostle.  (Thaologicid  Translation  Fund 
Library.)  The  mamyfeis  of  this  series  are  to  h 
congratulated  ou  having  for  once  secured  a  com- 
petent transistor,  and  that  in  the  case  of  such  u 
important  and  representative  work.  Of  courst, 
even  when  oxpieesed  in  giammalical  Eujrllili, 
Baur  remains  a  very  un-English  thicker  and 
writer,  and  even  if  the  effect  of  the  translation  ii 

ex  tend  the  knowledge  of  hie  method  and  opioioi! 


of  English  thought.  It  ii 
to  B^,  with  Dean  Alford,  that  his  objectiona  la 
the  Epietles  to  the  Philippiana  and  to  Fhilemnn, 
read  lilie  a  burlesque ;  still  they  do  appear  unsub- 
stantial, when  judged  by  the  standard  of  wUl 
Englishmen  call  common  sense.  But  when  people 
are  resolved  to  have  an  intelligent  opinion  on  i 
controverted  point,  it  is  important  that  they  aliili 
leara  to  look  on  it  from  every  point  of  view,  mi 
most  especially  from  the  one  which  they  are  1«A 
diaposed  permanently  to  adopt. 

The  Xi^  Testnmmt !  trimdidrd  from  tie  Mi- 
cnl  Text  of  Vim  Titehtndorff.  With  an  introdut- 
tion.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  (Ilenrr  & 
King  A  Co.)  The  plan  of  this  work  is  BxeellMl, 
and  the  raaaons  assigned  for  starting  in  a  tt*"*^ 
tion.fromoneiisting  text  of  authority,  instesdoi 
forming  an  eclectic  one  while  translating.  «em 
almost  convincing.  But  the  execution  i»  "ot 
equal  to  the  deaign.  It  is  not  only  that  the  tTM^ 
later  gives  up  (as  he  confesses)  the  almost  iDip<»- 
rible  attempt,  when  be  diverges  from  ths  aiMt« 
of  the  Authorised  'VeMion,  to  preaerve  the  clw 
sieol  Eugliab  of  its  style;  he  fells  into  the  shallow 
scholar's  error  of  over-transUting  small  point* 
and  ignoring  larger  ones  in  his  attempt  to  ropfo- 
diice  tiie  Greek  text.  It  is  an  almost  grstuiWM 
harshness  to  entitle  what  everybody  calls  ""* 
First  Epiatle  of  St.  John,"  "of  John  F>"t_;_" 
ia  quite  gratuitous  to  begin  the  Apocalypse,  "Kf 
velation  of  Jesus  Christ "  without  the  article ;  w." 
not,  it  pasoes  from  the  region  of  inadequacy  into 
that  of  blunder  to  represent  the  vV,r  dM^uBoV" 
verse  13  in  the  same  chapter  as  though  it  '*« 
identical  with  li  i-Iir  roC  d^pciwou  of  the  U<xV^^ 

The  Hietory  of  OiriUianitu.  By  E.  U.  R^^ 
zique.  TransUtedby  John  R.  Beard.  D-U-  \°1;': 
(Williams  &.  Norgate.)  Belipous  UoitanaMfe*' 
the  same  want  as  Catholice  and  ortbodaE  Prot^ 
tanfs  have  felt  of  a  coherent  history  of  the  orjtl 
of  Christianity  which  shall  be  credible  on  Ibw 
own  principles;  and  M.  Douiique  has  wotl^o 
accordingly  a  book  of  the  calibre  of  ""*^,^ 
which  grammar-Bchool  boys  in  England  '^J™' 
used  to  learn)  their  first  lesson  for  !Am<i^! 
morning.  He  expUins  how  the  doctrine  ol^ 
Trinity  was  common  to  all  reliirions  eitep'  '^"J^ 
tural  Judwsm  and  apostolic  Christianity;  M 
it  is  obvious  bowm'en  who  revered  th>?  J^'^' 
and  the  apostolic  Scriptures  must  have  l^n" 
believe  in  the  Trinity  He  seetns  \^'>"'o<-  ".^ "' 
fact  that  any  Pagan  religion  except  I'rahffWisj 
has  a  history  and  a  development;  but  wnw 
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length  lie  comes  to  what  is  ordinarily  undentood 
ij  Gburcli  higtorj,  Hia  work  is  rather  aliglit  than 
Had.  The  trauaUtion  is  uiiidiom»tic,  hut  intel- 
ligible. 

The  Sourett  and  JOtvdopinent  ^  Ounitianittf. 
By  nomsa  Lomaden  Strange.  (TriiboeT  &  Co.) 
Thia  is  a  meluicholjr  book — from  an  inteUectnal 
liardly  lees  than  from  a  raliDioua  point  of  view. 
The  author  leamt  from  his  experience  as  an 
Indian  Judge  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  sincere 
bjth  in  other  religioua  ajstema  than  the  Ohria- 
tian ;  hence  he  haatensd  to  the  conclnsion,  not 
merely  th»t  Christianity  is  false  as  a  dogmatio 
STStem,  but  that  it  is  totaUj  destitute  of  founda~ 
don  as  a  htatorieal  religion — that  nothing  worth 
knowing  can  be  known  of  its  rise,  until  it  Mcwne 
coDSpieuous  under  Constantine.  In  his  isareh  for 
support  to  this  conclusion,  ha  has  read  many  of 
the  books  that  onght  to  have  convinced  him  of 
its  fahd^,  but  ffivea  more  woight  to  the  shallowest 
recent'  works  that  approximate  to  his  own  view ; 
still,  he  displays  a  good  deal  of  an  advocate's 
iogenuity  in  marehalling  inadequate  evidence^  and 
dJBcusaing  weak  points  insubstantial.  Thia  volume 
completes  a  series  of  works  by  the  same  author, 
and  to  the  aame  purpose :  aa  the  series  has  been 
foegxtn,  it  is  well  that  it  shonid  have  come  to  an  end. 
Ftutaml  Oolloguiet  on  tie  South  Dowtu.  Fro- 
phucy  and  Miracles.  By  William  Selwjn,  D.D., 
late  Canon  of  Ely,  (Munay.)  It  is  raallj 
wonderful  that  any  one  of  Cauou  Selwjn'a  abilities 
and  position  should  have  thought  he  served  the 
cause  of  religioua  truth  by  writing  a  dull  tract  In 
blanli  verse,  wherein  the  ahallow  rationaliam  of  an 
NLD.  ia  overthrown  by  a  pious  shepherd  who  has 
made  ezceilent  uae  of  a  reference  Bible.  There 
may  be  rationalists  as  ignorant  as  the  doctor  of 
the  arguments  both  for  and  sgeinst  orthodox 
Ohristianity ;  but  a  theological  professor  ought  to 
have  known  that  thej^  aie  not  fair  repraeentatives 
of  the  revolt  against  it.  It  is  a  far  leas  error  of 
the  Canon's  literary  executors  to  have  published 
his  ^teteha  Mivered  at  Cambridge  on  variout 
occamoTu  (Macmillan) ;  though  the  interest  of 
Dsost  has  passed  wiUi  their  occasion,  they  are 
all  scholarly,  and  one,  "  The  Battle  of  the  Epi- 
grsnu,"  is  atill  amusing. 

TA«  Srpoiilor:  edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 
Volume  I.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton  ;  Strahan  & 
Co.)  This  volume  has  for  the  moet  part  the 
merits,  and  the  occasional  weaknesses  and  over 
subtlety,  of  the  editor's  own  works.  The  moat 
oriffinfd  thing  in  it  is  a  sug^j^stion  of  Profeaaor 
Pluraptre,  that  Apollos  ia  the  autbor,  not  only  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon ;  perhaps  the  most  valuable  is  a  eenea 
of  papers  on  tlie  Septusgint,  by  Dr.  Parrar.  There 
is  occasionally  a  rather  mawkish  theological 
article ;  but  the  purely  expository  parte  of  it  are 
likely  to  be  really  useful — they  are  suggestive  even 
vrhen  not  decisive. 

Aolnu  (Du/  SymnM  for  t/ig  CAureh.  Written 
by  William  J.  Irons,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St. 
iWs,  and  Rector  "of  St  Mary  Woolnoth.  (Long- 
fflana.)  Dr.  Irons  is  scarcely  a  poet ;  but  he,  per< 
haps  (done  of  living  men,  may  oe  called  a  really 
great  hymn-writer.  Keble,  of  course,  had  a  mr 
nearer  approach  to  genius ;  Neale  and  Faber  were 
more  succesaful  in  stirring  the  emotions ;  and  the 
latter,  when  nt  his  best,  shows  a  profounder  power  of 
comprehending  and  uttering  tne  inner  experieDce 
of  the  spirit.  But  for  manliness  and  sobriety  of 
temper,  for  the  rational  godliness  thst  "  will  sing 
with  the  spirit,  and  sing  with  the  understanding 
also,''  the  only  contemporary  writer  whose  devo- 
tional veraes  are  to  be  compared  with  these  ia  Dr. 
Xewman ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  these  may 
be  compared  with  his.  There  are  a  good  many 
metrical  psalms  given  among  the  hymne ;  as  the 
diause  of  these  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  loss 
of  the  sobriety  of  otd-fssbioned  Anglicanism,  so 
the  author  bopea  that  "  their  partial  introduction 
here  may  tend  to  chasten  our  modem  tone,"  He 
promises  a  complete  edition  of  the  Psf^ms  in 


Hebrew  and  Engliah  verse,  with  a  commentary 
mainly  devotional. 

Tie  Holf  Angdt,  their  Nature  and  Employ- 
msKte,  at  raeordad  tn  the  Word  of  Ood.  (Riving- 
tons.)  The  anonymoua  author  of  this  book  is 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  learned  theologian ;  but  she 
ia  well  read  in  the  best  theology,  from  St,  Irenaeua 
to  St.  Thomas,  and  trtan.  Hooker  to  Dr.  Puser. 
Fertile  as  our  time  is  in  works  of  edification,  it  is 
seldom  we  see  one  of  so  high  literary  rank  as  this. 

Out  of  the  Body :  a  Scriptural  Inqairy.  By 
James  3.  PoIlock,M.&.,Inciunbentof  SL Alban's,  , 
Birmingham.     (Rivingtons.) 

Son,  SemenAer :  an  Easay  on  die  DisclpUne  of 
the  Soul  beyond  the  Grave.^By  the  Rev.  John 
Paul,  B.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Alban's,  Worcester. 
(H.  R  Lewis.) 

The  Soul :  It  it,  in  itt  ovm  JVirturo,  Immortal  ? 
An  Essay,  by  a  Layman.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
None  of  these  three  books  has  by  itself  a  repre- 
sentative character,  and  none  except  perhaps  the 
first  deserves  any  attention  for  its  own  merits; 
but  taking  them  all  together,  they  have  a  certain 
importance,  as  showing  the  unsettled  and  undis- 
ciplined state  into  which  popular  religion  is 
pasain;,  either  through  ignorance  of  metaphysical 


physical  science.  None  of  the  three  b  written 
on  behalf  of  an  altogether  untenable  thesis ;  but 
in  all  there  is  a  want  of  general  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject, of  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
luettiona  involved,  which  prevents  one  learning 


thesis  than  the  others,  and  despite  some  crude- 
iss  and  eccentridty  of  thought,  and  an  occasional 
tendency  to  flip^hncy  of  style,  a  aympathetic 
reader  may  find  him  suggestive.  It  ia  no  doubt 
true  that  the  state  of  tbe  soul  between  death  and 
the  judgment  was  not  very  definitely  conceived  by 
the  primitive  Ohurch — tlut  the  development,  on 
the  one  hand  o'f  the  almost  exclusively  weatem 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  on  the  other  of 
the  practice  of  invocation  of  saints,  may  without 
absurdity  be  denied  to  be  "  catholic ; "  while  the 
belief  in  a  mutually  beneficent  communion  be- 
ui  the  faithful  living  and  departed  ia  so  im- 
itionably.  And  it  is  further  true,  and  admits 
lore  proof  than  Mr.  Pollock  seems  to  be  aware 
of,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  connexion  between 
this  belief  and  that  in  mutual  communications 
between  living  and  dead,  which  approximate 
indefinitely  to  ghostly  apparitions  of  tbe  papular 
type ;  he  haa,  dierefore,  a  case  for  arguing  that  as 
"catholic"  doctrine  is  more  reasonable  and 
I  scriptural  than  that  common  in  England,  of 
death  translating  the  soul  immediately  to  ita  final 
destination,  so  believeni,  in  tbe  former  should  not 
treat  ghost  stories,  or  even  spiritualism,  with  the 
contempt  that  ia  or  was  fasiuonable.  But  then, 
to  work  out  the  argument  properly,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  know  what  were  the  elements 
held,  BO  to  speak,  in  solution  in  the  belief  of  the 
— '"itive  OathoUc  Churehj  and  to  know  also,  at 
hand  and  with  some  approach  to  accnracy, 
what  official  Roman  doctnne  is,  and  what 
popular  Romanist  doctrine  is,  as  well  as  what 
popular  Protestant  opinion  and  feeling  are.  But 
Mr.  Pollock  ia  aa  little  of  a  theologian  as  a  man 
~"  be  who  is  careful  of  hia  orthodoxy  ;  and  be 
,  Doreover,  an  Englishman  ftrst  and  a  Catholic 
afterwards.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is 
a  good  thing  or  a  bad  to  be  so,  as  a  matter  of 
moral  and  civil  allegiance :  but  it  can  hardly  be 
thought. a  good  thing  that  insular  habits  of 
thought  should  exercise  more  sway  over  the  mind 
than  a  great  and  coherent  system  of  belief  to 
which  the  thinker  has  deliberately  given  his  adhe- 
sion, and  which  is  nothing  if  not  consistent. 

The  "  Layman's  "  essay  may  be  very  briefly  dis- 
missed; it  ia  an  uncritical  argument,  based  on 
isolated  texts  of  Scripture,  to  the  efiect  that  im- 
mortality, having  been  lost  in  Adam,  is  only  re- 


stored by  ngenuatioa  in  the  Oslvinistic  sense  of 
the  term.     Admitting  that  the  case  admits  of 

argument,  that,  aa  "  eternal  life  "  is  promised  in 
the  New  Testament  to  believers  only,  others  may 
be  supposed  to  die  eternally  in  the  sense  of  an- 
nihilation, the  way  to  argue  it  is  not  by  nsfrnining 
Moseaand  Solomon  to  have  had  the  same  con- 
ceptions on   the   subject  aa  St.   Paul  and  St. 

Mr.  Paul's  book  is,  most  of  all  the  three,  a  mere 

rptom  of  the  BOMchy  of  religioua  (Peculation. 
tone  is  devout,  he  has  no  craving  after  novel^ 
for  its  own  sake,  and  gives  no  signs,  like  die 
"  Layman,"  of  gross  i^orance:  on  Uie  contrary, 
he  has  in  Chapter  "VT,  "  What  is  written,"  soma 
sensible  remarks  on  the  way  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture. And  yet,  as  an  argument,  the  book  ia  even 
more  worthless  than  the  others :  as  the  writer 
hod  no  laadera,  tie  deserves  to  have  no  followers. 
The  history  of  Christian  thought  may  or  mav  not 
be  a  better  exponent  of  the  true  sense  of  the 
Christian  Scripturee  than  modem  critical  or  lito- 
rary  tact :  but  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  firat, 
we  need  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  view 
of  Christian  thought  than  is  supplied  by  one  or 
two  sermons  of  Bishop,  Wilberforce,  or  even  of 
Dr.  Newman :  and  if  by  the  second,  we  need  an 
interpreter  of  greater  literary  power  than  Mr. 
PauL  WnjjAic  Hbhst  Sikoox. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Tkekb  exists  in  St  Mark's  Library,  at  Venice, 
a  MS,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Locke,  consist- 
ing of  notes  on  medic^  subjects,  which  is  the 
more  curious  if,  as  has  been  said,  Locke  was 
averse  from  allowing  it  to  be  known  that  he  once 
intended  to  practise  medicine. 

Ths  second  volume  of  Mr.  Van  Laun's  7Van»- 
IcUion  of  Moliire'e  Dramatic  Worki  will  be  pnb- 
Ushed  in  a  few  days  by  Mr.  William  Paterson,  of 
Bdinbu^h,  and  will  contun  six  original  etchings 
by  Lalauze, 

Fbiitcipal  Di^wsoh's  new  work,  7%<  Batm  of 
lAfe,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  Meeara. 
Hodder  and  Stouchton.  It  is  a  history  of  the 
oldest  known  fosul  remains,  and  their  relations  to 
geological  time  and  to  the  development  of  the 
animed  kingdom.  The  work  is  enriched  with 
numerous  mil-page  illustrations  end  about  fifty 
woodcuts,  beside  a  map  of  the  LaurenUan  R^on 
on  the  River  Ottawa,  prepared  by  the  late  Sir  W. 
Logan. 

Mb.  F.  G.  Hiltdh  Price,  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations  concerning  the  orinn  and  early 
history  of  the  well-known  banking-house  of 
Messrs.  Child  and  Co.,  of  TempU  Bar  (of  whici 

light  in  a  ^ 


firm  he  is  a  member),  the  results  of  which  hara 
1^  interesting  pri- 
vately printed  volume  entitied  Ye  Marygoid,  US 


collected  a  laige  mass  of  unpublished  in^rmation 
respecting  the  early  London  bankers  and  thmc 
iredecessoni,  the  Goldsmiths,  and  a  volume  1^ 
im  entitled  a  Han^)ook  of  the  London  BankM*  ia 
announced  by  Messrs,  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Ths  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  author  of  Walhi  of  a 
Naturaliel,  &&,  ia  preparing  a  new  votome  OB 
Britiih  Iiueett,  which  will  shortly  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

OiTE  of  the  next  volumes  in  the  "  Pitt  Press 
Series  "  is  to  be  a  new  edition,  by  Mr.  Skeat,  of 
Shakspere  and  Fletcher's  plav  of  the  Tv:o  Noble 
Kinttnai.  The  editor  chiefly  follows  the  text  of  the 
quarto  of  1634,  with  a  few  corrections  from  ]at«r 
editions.  The  text  is  succeeded  by  Critical  Notes 
imerating  all   the  various  readings  of  value ; 


words  explained.  In  allotting  the  acenee  to  their 
respective  authors,  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Hickson 
and  others,  as  given  in  the  Tramimtioni  of  the 
New  Shakspere  Society,  has  been  chiefly  followed, 
but  with  a  few  slight  modifications. 
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Sir  Edwabd  Okkut,  author  of  F^Uen  Deeum 


Sattlti  of  th»  World,  bu  nrepared  a  new  edition, 
with  ihq^  additions  and  iltustntioiH  biiuginE 
IdognphiM  down  to  th«  praMnt   time,  of 


Meimnrt  of  Rninmt  Etoaiara,  vith  Natkti  of  the  '. 
Eta-itf  MuUiry  o/Etoit  CoUme.  It  will  !»  pnV  ! 
lialted  in  October  by  HesBra.  Ohatto  and  Windui. 
Mebsbb.  Wabd,  Lmk  aub  Tilbb  haye  in  the 
iress,  to  be  publisbed  shortly,  a  work  entitled 
VmiUor  CatiU,  Pteturtttjue  and  Dfcriptive.  The 
text  ia  by  the  lata  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  her 
Majas^'s  Libmrian  at  Windsor,  and  the  book 
contuns  twenty-thrM  permanent  photographs, 
executed  by  the  neliotype  proceu,  of  tcenes  within 
and  without  the  Castle. 

Ubbsbs.  Maoiolus'  are  abont  to  repnbliah  the 
Btneotific  pfipera  of  the  late  Daniel  Hanbiur,  F.R.S. 
Tba  Tolums  will  contain  Mr.  Hanbury's  Tsrions 
oontribntions  to  botftnic&l  and  pharmacological  re- 
■eanh,  and  a  short  biographical  account  by  Mr, 
Jowph  Inoe,  to  whom  the  editorship  of  the  wori( 
has  Men  antmated. 

Mb.  Richabb  Jbpperies  will  contribute  to  the 
Jfeu)  QwiHerly  Magosane  for  October  a  paper 
entitled  "Village  Oi^nisation." 

AxoHO'  new  editions  announced  by  Henn. 
Ward,  Lock  and  Tyler  are  one  of  EatttraLife,  Pait 
and  Pretent,  by  Harriet  Martiaeau  ;  of  Traudt  m 
Portugal,  by  John  Latouche ;  and  of  fin-na  Ohria- 
tian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tai^. 

Mbsbbs.  Obooioriime  aitd  Sokb  have  in  the 
press  DweUtrt  tn  Our  Oarderu,  thtir  Lam,  Way» 
and  Worki,  by  Sara  Wood,  iUuHtnit«d  with 
coloured  plates  and  woodcuts  ;  A  Handy  Omcord- 
aaee  of  i/u  Ntw  Tutamtnt,  with  30,000  nfei^ 
ancee;  The  Itefleetimu  and  Maxima  cf  WiUiam 
Ptim;  a  new  illuBtratod  edition  of  Manf/Ud 
J^trkfhy  Jane  Austen,  illustnited  with  lint  en- 
gnviivs  in  a  new  style ;  also  a  new  edition  of 
AQsB  JuUa  Lnard's  book  Jtoyal  CSiiidren,  revised, 
doUiged,  and  illustrated. 

Mb.  ^fkioeb,  of  Frankfort  Street,  New  York,  is 
about  to  bring  out,  early  in  next  year,  a  Q/do- 
VMdia  of  Education.  A  work  of  this  Innd  in  the 
English  language  haa  nevar  before  been  undart^en, 
and  its  production  will  supply  a  want  long  felt. 
In  Germany  the  great  EncyMopadU  del  getammtm 
Ertiehang^-vittd  (/ni«Tr(cAtnM(en,  edited  by  Palmar, 
Wildeimuth,  and  Schmid,  in  ten  toIuubs  (Impo- 
tial  octavo),  distanoea  all  eompatitors  as  an  ud~ 
menae  repertory  of  informatiou  of  all  kinds  re- 
lating to  the  scisnce  and  art  of  education.  The 
Afiurictm  Cuclapaedia  now  announced  does  not  pre- 
tend to  rivflJ  its  German  predecessor.  It  will  con- 
sist of  one  Tolame  of  between  BOO  and  1,000  pages, 
Std,  and  the  articles  will  be  furnished  by  American, 
Enfflish,  German,  and  other  writers  of  authority 
in  eduwtional  matters.  MsBais.  Quick,  Payne, 
and  Mi^lejohn  aro  among  those  who  haTe  engaged 
to  furnish  contributions  irom  England,  The  edi- 
toTship  is  undertaken  by  VLi.  Henry  Kiddle  and 
Prolmor  Aiexander  Schem,  two  gentlemen  of 
)axfsa  knowledge  and  experience.     Tneyproposeto 

S've  in  their  Oi/clapa«dia  full  information  on  the 
[lowing  topics: — 1.  Theory  of  Education  and 
Instniction;  3.  GoremmeDtal  Policy  iuMgud  to 
EduMtion;  8.  School  Administration  and  School 
Sydtam;  4.  The  History  of  Education ;  6.  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  distinguished  Educators; 
6.  School  Statistics}  7.  Educational  literature 
and  Bibliography. 

De.  Htrao  SaaucnARm,  Professor  of  the  Ro- 
mance I^nirua^  and  Literature  in  the  UniTet^ 
sity  of  Halle,  u  now  m  North  Waks,  perfecting 
his  knowled)^  of  Modem  AVelsh :  as  a  Romance 
scholar  he  is  interested  in  the  language  aa  having 
borrowed  extensively  from  latin.  He  has,  morft- 
over,  not  misead  opportunitiea  of  studying  the 
Walsh  people  at  their  two  great  gatherings,  the 
Eisteddfod  and  the  Sassiwn;  he  is  greatly  pleased 
with  the  former,  but  his  nerves  cannot  stand 
Welsh  preaching. 


into  EngUsh  of  tiie  Imtitutei  of  Jus- 
tinian, t£e  tait  of  which,  supplemented  by  every- 
thing not  identical  in  Gajus,  and  copioualy  illus- 
trated from  the  Digeet,  has  been  put  to  somewhat 
novel  usee.  Mr.  Hunter  has,  in  fact,  taken  a  long 
step  towards  the  codification  of  the  entire  Corpus 
of  Roman  jurisprudence,  disregarding  with  this 
object  in  view  the  loose  order  of  Justinian,  and 
distributing  his  subject  on  the  most  approved 
principles  of  modem  jural  classification.  Such  an 
experiment  possesses  axcaptioiial  interest  at  a 
time  when  there  is  so  much  cry  and  so  little  wool 
in  connexion  with  the  codification  of  English  law. 
Although  the  work  is  to  be  compressed  into  one 
goodly-sized  volume,  Mr.  Hunt«r  will  traveiBe  the 
entire  field  occupied  by  Ortolan  and  other  eminent 
Continental  civilians. 

Mbbrs.  Cabeosll,  Fkiter  akd  Galfht  will 
shortly  publish  a  work  entitled  Art  Stvdiet  of 
Home  J^e,  containing  a  series  of  copies,  printed 
by  the  Woodbu^  procees,  of  fiimons  pictures  by 
eminent  artiste,  including  Collins,  Leslie,  Linnell, 
Landaeer,  Mulready,  Maclise,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Webster,  &c.,  with  esmrs  on  the  pictures 
and  their  painters  by  Qod&ey  iWier. 

Pbopbssor  RousoFOULoa  of  Athens,  who  is 
well  known  as  an  eminent  authority  on  the  topo- 
graphy and  antiquities  of  that  city,  is  publiehui^ 
a   new  and  enlarged  edition   (the   third)  of   bis 


work,  containing  the  archaeology  of  the  heroes  of 
Sparta,  of  Crete,  and  (in  part)  of  the  Athenians, 
is  already  out,  and  the  second  part  is  in  the  press. 

Wb  have  received  the  proepectna  of  a  new 
monthly  journal,  to  be  namM  the  Britith  Lyctvm, 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
membsn of lit«rary institutions.  Thefiistnnmber 
will  vppear  on  October  1. 

M.  Paitl  Bataillars,  of  Paris,  who  has  written 
a  great  deal  on  gipsy  subjects,  is  preparing  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Rmue  Critiqm  an  article  in  which 
he  gives  his  own  ideas  on  the  origin  of  the 
Gipsiee,  which,  as  our  readers  an  aware,  differ 
connderably  from  the  received  notions. 

Hbbb  are  two  pretty  Saxon  words  AromW^Uism 
Harrison,  1687 — homtUngi  and  eomtJingt,  tat 
"  nativea  "  and  "  foreignen,"  or  "  foreign  invaders," 
— whi^  might  well  ha  revived : — 

"The  lawstof  MalmoCiDs  .  . .  indured  jnexMtithm 
among  the  Britons,  so  long  as  oni  honiMtigi  had  ths 
dominion  of  this  lie.  Aftsrwarda,  whao  Ibtaamding 
Saxona  had  once  obteiiwd  ths  auparioTiue  of  the  king- 
dom, ths  maiestie  of  tbosa  lavas  fall  £ir  a  tims  into 

Tan  visit  to  Ireland  of  Richard  H.,  in  1389,  to 
BVKige  the  death  of  hie  eonain,  Roger  Uortimar, 
Earl  of  March  and  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  had 
&Ueu  in  a  skirmish  at  Kenlis  in  Leinater,  has  been 
chronicled  in  French  by  a  Frenoh  gentleman  in 
the  royal  train.  A  copy  of  this  chronicle  among 
the  Harieian  USS.  contains  some  curious  coloured 
drawings  representing  difiurent  events  in  the  eam- 
pugn,  three  of  which  have  been  selected  for  re- 
production in  feosimila  in  the  forthcoming  second 
volume  of  Docamenti  lUattTOttee  of  IriA  Bittory. 
The  first  of  theee  drawiim  i*  suppoeod  to  re- 
present the  knighting  of  Henry  of  Monmouth, 
afterwards  Henry  V.  (though  then  but  eleven 
years  old).    The  royal  army  is  depicted  drawn 


__  the  youth.  Picture  the  second  represents 
the  parley  between  the  Earl  of  Qlouctftar 
and  the  Lnsh  chiattiun  Mac  Mumugh;  and 
the  third  represents  the  arrival  of  three  ves- 
sels with  provisions  from  Dublin,  and  the  rush 
made  l^  the  soldiers  for  them.    The  text  of  the 


chronicle  describes  the  men  as  fgfating  amsng 
tiiemselvea,  plunging  into  the  ssa,  and  puUs^ 
with  clothes  and  money  for  food  and  driakT  On 
that  day,  he  believes,  there  were  mors  than  a 
thoosand  men  drunk,  nooinjj  that  it  was  just  tfara 
the  vints^  of  Spain,  "  qui  est  Ixm  < 
the  drawing  the  soomble  in  the  w 

rtt  spirit,  ""  '        -■'       -      ■ 
bowe  of 

of  bread  to  the  nearest  soldier ;  the  other  lailsn 
nam  to  waar  an  ezptMsion  of  profound  iqdifi«i- 
ence  to  the  whole  prooaedings.  The  H'Tlfim 
MS.  ftom  which  these  three  spedmens  were  se- 
lected contaisa  albwether  eixtean  simihi  pictuM, 
forming  very  remannbla  and  authsntio  repreMo- 
tatiouB  of  the  pwion*  and  haUts  of  that  time. 

Ever  smce  tihe  Reformation,  High  Qerman  hu 
been  the  dominant   language  in   Oermaay,  but 
among  the  most  popular  books  in  Qermsny  ve 
find  at  the  present  moment  the  novels  and  poenu 
by  Klaus  Qroth  and  Fritz  Renter,  written  in  Piitf- 
daiiieh.     In  New  York,  we  hear  that  a  wetkh 
journal  is  published  for  North-Qerman  emigmilf, 
called  TFnt  Modertprok,  and   written  entirslj  in 
PiaUdeutKh.      Prom  September  6  to   10  a  giw 
natioQRl  festival  vraa  cele  orated  there,  iVotfiJutic^ 
VoliefeiC,  to  which  no  less  than  forty  difierml 
PtattdiiitiA   Sodeties  sent    their  representstivcf 
from  all  parts  of  America.     A  German  torn  ^m- 
tock,  settled  at  Toledo  in  Ohio,  writes  to  tbp    i 
editor  of  the  P(afM«u^«cA  journal :   "  Dat  hett  mi 
doeh  gar  to  sihr  fireut,  dat  wi  in  uns  lein  Hodfr-    | 
sprok  nu  t^  ein  Zeitung  in  dissen  land  heUieii, 
un  ik  glow,  de  einiigst  in  de  ganze  Welt ! "    It  i>    i 
curious  to  see  how  uowly  languages  die,  and  ho*    I 
firmly  emigrants  cling  to  their  native  ^akct. 

MssaBs.  MrcHBL  L£vt  FBfcBsa  are  about  t» 
publish  a  volume  containing  the  first  pert  of  the 
JUtmoirm  leOutr^-Tombe  of  Obateaubriand  i> 
originally  written  in  1826.  This  part  con^ 
the  Srocount  of  the  great  writer's  cnildhood  oA  | 
youth,  and  differs  considerably  from  the  vsruui 
ultimately  published. 

Ths  death  is  announced  of  VL.  &ttnat  deProK 
member  of  ^e  Academy  of  Inacriptians,  antbor 
of  a  Greek  vereion  of  tbe  Jfiuiini  of  La  Boche- 
foneanld,  and  editor  after  the  death  of  Letronnc 
of  the  Greek  papyri  of  Egypt  prepued  by  him  {or 
pohlication. 

The  French  National  Library  has  iiHt  acquired 
a  very  curious  collection,  containing  all  the  printed 
documents,  pamphlets,  proclamations,  decrees,  ftc, 
relating  to  Uie  revolt  of  Masaniello,  and  the  Ihiks 
of  Gnua's  expeditiou  to  Naples,  1647-46.  Tbe 
history  of  this  unfortuDate  expedition,  wMch  h» 

J'  ust  liad  conaiderable  light  thrown  npon  it  by  the 
ocnments  published  by  MM,  J.  Loiselenr  and 
Baguenault  de  Puchesse  (Didier),  is  about  to  b» 
still  further  elucidated  by  a  work  of  M.  Chiiruel, 
which  will  appear  in  tbe  OnretpoHdant,  sod 
which  turns  on  the  confidential  correspoBdence 
between  the  ambassador,  M.  de  Mereuil,  ^ 
Sbnrin.  It  proves  that  the  minister  and  hit 
envoy  were  always  hostile  to  the  Due  de  Qnin^ 
expeditian,  and  gave  it  no  support. 

The  National  Libinryhaa  also  just  acquired  the 
books  which  formerly  belonged  to  Montaigne,  for 
the  sum  of  84,000  francs.  They  conast  otsd- 
mirable  sixteenth- century  editions,  splendidly 
bound,  and  stamped  with  M.  de  Montaignes 
cypher,  beeide  a  large  number  of  volumes  of  DOte» 
from  the  hand  of  the  famous  moralist.  Tbesludy 
of  these  books  will  render  it  possiUa  to  trace 
without  difficulty  the  source  of  all  the  anecdotes, 
innumerable  Quotations,  and  obscure  allnsions 
with  which  Montaigne  teems,  and  to  give  us  a 
really  critical  edition  of  the  EMoyi. 

The  following  announcemente  of  the  Amarii^ 
publishers  are  publiahed  in  the  Nem  Fori  Tn- 
June.— The  liiversids  Press,  Cambridge,  is  sooa 
to  publHh  a  volume  by  the  Hon.  A.  P.  RnasHi, 
of  Ohio,  entitled  LArary  A'oCm.    Professor  B.  ^ 
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M'Calloch,  a.atb.01  of  a  report  upon  "  Sdkom 
HTdnmeten,"  tuu  in  preptintioD  a  work  vt 
will  beu  the  title,  An  Btmrtentanf  Tre<Uu»  o. 
MtcAankal  Theory  of  Stat  and  iti  Appticaliom  lo 
Air  and  Sttam  Enmnet.  It  will  be  published  bj 
Van  Nostiakud.  Mwan.  Eurd  and  Hotighton 
isTB  a  new  edition  of  J.  N.  PomarOT'H  Introduc- 
iim  lo  tht  QnutiiutioiuU  Zaw  aftha  Utiited  State*. 
In  addition  to  the  matter  contained  in  previous 
«ditioaa,  as  appendix  wUl  biing  it  down  to  pre- 
nnt  date  bj  indudiiig  commeQta  oo  lecsnt  de- 
amo»  of  the  Sapreme  Court.  For  publication 
b  the  autumn,  the  Authors'  Publishing  Oompanj 
have  nearly  leadj  a  philological  work  on  The 
Idaeage  of  Lanmage,  preparecl  by  the  Ii«T.  J.  N. 
Fradenhurg,  of  SianBnela,  Penn.  Thia  will  be 
out  about  October  1,  with  another  volume  in  the 

Ebilosophical  seriea,  which  the  Rev.  William 
,  Gill  is  writing,  entitled  Analytieal  Froctim. 
Eis  fanner  work  on  Eveiuiion  ami  FrogrtM,  one 
of  the  earliest  publicaldona  of  this  aaeooatioii,  for 
■which  be  was  arraigned  for  heresy  before  the 
Xemtrk  Methodist  Conference,  ia  now  in  its  third 
fdition.  Wild  Flomera,  bv  C.  W.  Hubner,  a 
Southern  poet,  will  be  published  later  in  the 
autumn ;  while  a  work  by  the  Bev.  E.  J,  Fish 
OD  fonns  of  Church  oiganieation  and  gOTernmaut, 
Mtitled  Ecclttialogy,  may  be  looked  for  early  in 
September. 

We  learn  from  the  German  papers  that  Leopold 
TOD  fianke  is  engaged  in  prepanng  for  publication 
ths  MemoiiB  of  the  well-known  German  miniater, 
Von  Eaidenberg.  These  documents,  which  refer 
more  especially  to  the  events  of  1806-1806,  and 
Iheleadmg  men  who  participatad  in  them,  were, 
fa  the  deatli  of  the  Count,  deposited  in  the 
ftijasian  Stat*  arehivea,  where  they  have  hitherto 
nmained,  in  accordance  with  the  expreea  iniunc- 
tioiu  of  the  Eing,  Ftiedrich  'Wilhelm  III.  of 
Pruads,  that  thc^  should  not  be  made  public  till 
aftsi  an  interval  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  Oermen  papers  mention  that  the  Beiohstag 
las  made  a  grant  of  26,000  marks  to  purchase 
additional  bo«KB  for  its  library,  and  has  pledged 
ilHlf  to  advance  a  similar  sum  for  the  aame  pur~ 
pose  next  je«r.  This  library,  which  already  con- 
taioi  40,000  -volumea,  ia  being  Bystematically  or- 

Ued  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
n  deputy,  Dr.  von  Bonne.    A  catelofpie  is 

ig  drawn  up,  which  it  is  hoped  may  b«  com- 
pleted before  the  beginidDg  of  the  next  seaaion  of 


fnniaed 


A  Frbtch  publiahing  honte  has  just  issued  a 
atalogue  of  the  jouniala  appearing  in  Paris. 
The  total  ia  754,  which  are  thus  claaufied: — 
Theological,  B8;  jurisprudence,  68;  geography 
and  histoij,  10 ;  entortaliting  lesding,  66;  public 
instruction  and  education,  26 ;  liteiature,  philo- 
eopby,  lin^istic.  etiuK^raphy,  and  bibliography, 
f^;  paintinK,  11 ;  photography,  2;  architecture, 
8 ;  archaeob^,  6;  music,  17 ;  the  etage,  7  -, 
faahioos,  61;  mdustriaJ,  78;  medicine,  &c,  60; 
wence,  47 ;  military  and  naval  art,  23 ;  agricul- 
ture, 18 ;  TariouB  su^ects,  12.  The  number  of 
political  dailies  is  37,  and  that  of  political  re- 
views, 11. 

Im  an  otherwise  not  veiy  £iaoiiiataiw  article 
<i)ntt«A«  SmndtiAttu,  September,  p.  426)  will  be 
lound  some  interestiDg  particulars  about  die  his- 
■""     '    "         n  whom  many  fear  to  name." 
be  great  enemv  of  mankind, 

ed  a  variety  of  wicked  funct. 

and  characteristiea  which  before  had  balonged 
to  certain  among'  the  old  Qermanio  deities  who 
«eie  aboUahed  by  the  advance  of  Christianity. 
The  early  Desmans,  though  giving  up  their  god^s, 
mil  apparently  ratuned  Uieir  old  ideaa  about  the 
pavers  of  darkness,  and,  having  no  other  super- 
KStuial  personality  on  whom  to  attach  them,  Uiey 
Msm  to  have  heaped  them  pronuscaonaly  on 
toe  father  of  lies,  sssigninx  hmi  among  other* 
evni  qualities  wluch  lud  oelonged  to  superior 
bwigB  of  another  sex.    The  notion  of  making  a 


compact  with  the  d is  traced  to  Germanic 

origin,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  universally  be- 
lieved that  even  in  his  case  bis  stepmother  was 
too  much  for  him.  But  the  old  Germans  do  not 
appear  to  have  known  among  other  things  our  ex- 
pression of  tiie  d is  to  pay  I 

Peitdino  the  preparation  of  the  more  extended 
notice  which  should  be  given  to  such  as  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  Oalmdar  of 
Domettic  State  Papen  of  that  period  promisea  to 
be,  it  will  be  serviceable  to  historical  enquirers  to 
point  out  that  the  the  first  volume  of  that 
(hiendar,  which  haa  been  published  this  week,  is 
mainly  occupied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
governing  body,  the  Council  of  State,  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Charles  L  The 
Houee  of  Lords,  as  we  know,  was  swept  away 
immediat^y  after  the  King's  execution,  and  the 
Houise  of  Commons,  thanks  to  Pride's  Purge,  was , 
reduced  to  but  eighty  members.  The  need  was ' 
therefore  felt  of  some  power  in  the  State  which 
should  combine  into  a  compact  body  such  ad- 
herents of  the  Parliament  as  were  to  be  found 
amoi^  the  nobility  and  upper  classes,  the  moK 
intelligent  and  active  of  the  army,  and  the  lawyers. 
It  was  consequently  determined  to  form  a  Coundl 
of  State,  to  consist  of  forty  persona,  thirty-aix  of 
whom  were  nominated  by  the  existing  Parlia- 
ment. This  Council  first  met  at  Derby  House, 
but  soon  removed  to  Whitehall,  having  voted  not 
only  the  Palace  iteelf,  but  10,OOW.  worth  of  the 
late  King's  furmture,  tf^ieatiy,  and  other  goods, 
to  fit  it  ^r  their  reception.  The  members  of  it 
used  to  assemble  sometimes  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  forbueinees,  and  afterwards 
adjourn  to  the  Houee  of  Commons ;  their  sittings 
were,  however,  much  more  frequent  than  those  of 
Parliament.  Among  those  to  whom  lodgings  in 
Whitehall  were  specially  asmgned  were  the  two 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  White- 
lock  and  Lisle;  Colonels  Valentine  Wauton  and 
Hutohinsou,  the  rooms  of  the  former,  we  learn, 
being  draped  with  six  pieces  of  roycJ  tapeetry, 
two  of  which  represented  the  stones  of  Elij^ 
and  Hercules;  Cnaplaina  Goodwin  and  Sten?; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  John  Af ilton,  "  for  his 
accommodation  as  secretary  to  this  Council  for 
foreign  languages,"  whose  salsry  was  about  SOW. 
a-year,  A  most  useful  portion  of  Mrs.  Green's 
woik  in  thia  CaUndar  ia  the  Table  of  dul^ 
attendances  of  the  different  members  of  the  Council 
of  St&te ;  by  means  of  it  one  can  see  at  a  glance 
upon  whom  the  real  burden  ofgovernment  atsuch 
a  tdcklish  time  fell.  Cron^^ll,  it  is  well  worth 
remark,  was  the  most  frequent  in  attendance  of 
any  member  during  the  firet  few  months  of  the 
Coundl's  existence.  Before  the  summer  of  1649 
was  tax  advanced,  however,  it  was  ni 


)  take  the  field  again,  to  settle  the  per- 
turbed spirits  of  Ireland,  and  his  name  of  course 
disappeare  altogether  ^m  the  list  of  conncillore. 
Pecufiar  interest  attaches  to  those  members  of  the 
deposed  house  of  peers,  and  to  the  eldest  eons  of 
peers,  who  were  tboufj^ht  worthy  to  be  nominated 
membere  of  the  Council.  They  were  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  none  of  them  apparently  had  much  heart 
for  their  work.  The  most  industrious  of  them, 
Viscount  Lisle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  ddest  son, 
attended  but  litUe  mote  than  one-third  of  the 
meetings,  while  hie  &ther-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who,  though  a  Cecil,  sided  with  the 
Parliament,  attended  not  a  fourth.  Lord  Fairfax 
took  still  leas  part  in  the  proceedings ;  but,then,ha 
had  much  to  do  in  his  military  capacity  with  the 
quelling  of  disturbances.  The  attenduice  of  the 
other  noble  membera  is  hardly  worth  mentioning. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  took  some  little  interest  in 
the  committee  which  hod  to  decide  on  the  die- 
poB^  of  Charles's  goods ;  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
though  nominated,  never  sat  at  all ;  William, 
Lord  Gray  of  Work,  was  present  but  at  one  sit- 
ting ;  and  the  share  of  Thomas,  Lord  Grey  of 
Qroby,  in  the  business  of  the  Council,  was  of  little 
more  importance.  We  should  except, pediaps,  Basi^ 


Earl  of  Denbigh,  who  was  active  enou^  at  first, 
but  on  sufficient  grounds  being  shovrn  for  sus- 
pecting his  good  fUth  it  was  thought  fit  to  ex- 
clude him  from  any  fiuthet  participation  in 
commonwealth  affiun. 
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Iifr,  Tennyson's  drama  has  been  widely  read 
and  well  received  in  this  countrv.  Mesors.  Jamea 
B.  Osgood  and  Co.  have  already  published  three 
editions  of  the  poem,  which  is  an  unusual  sale  for 
so  short  a  time.  The  firet  announcement  of  Queen 
Mary,  as  you  know,  was  sent  here  by  cable  to  the 
AsBociated  Press,  Scnbner't  MorUhJy,  in  a  careful 
review,  confesses  that  it  is  not  admiration,  but  re- 
spect, that  the  book  commands ;  and  thinks  that 
tbe  poet  gives  no  evidence  of  a  dramatjc  concep- 
tion of  his  ovni,  either  in  hie  imagination  of  cha- 
racter or  in  the  form  of  his  tragedy.  This  last,  it 
remarks,  has  a  curious  veneering  of  Shakspere ;  it 
is  as  if  the  greater  light  the  author  kept  before  his 
eyes  bad  made  his  ovm  brilliance  pale.  In  facing 
Mary's  mood  "just  "before  the  death  in  the  last 
scene  of  all,  he  shows  much  strong  feeling,  and 
moves  us  with  an  almost  tearful  sympathy. 
Otherwise  the  work,  from  its  form,  b  little  re- 
moved from  downright  heaviness."  By  way  of 
summing  up  the  writer  says: — 

'■  Still  we  have  in  Queen  Mary  carefnl  first-rate 
workmanship— a  "lltMaiy  cooseienM  unimpaired  by 
thirty  years  of  fame  and  prosperity.  To  stadants  of 
poet^,  and  to  early  adherents  of  Tennyson,  it  will 
BlmTS  have  a  value,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  will  shore  in  his  earthly  immortality." 
The  Atiantic  Monthly,  supposed  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  Boston's  litOTwy  coterie,  aays  that,  ex- 
cept for  two  songs,  there  is  hardly  a  Tennyeonian 
passage  in  the  play ;  and  pronounces  it  not  a 
poem,  not  a  tragedy,  but  a  tragic  history ;  and 
Bcofis  at  the  idea  of  drawing  any  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  Shakspere,  except  in  tbe  one  matter 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  Milkmaid's  song  that 
X^zabeth  overhears.     On  tbe  whole,  the  Atlaniie 


thinks  that  Mr.  Tennyson's  dramatic  experiment 
cannot  be  considered  sucoeesful  in  a  dramatic  or 
high  poetical  BMise.  Of  poetiy,  indeed — whether 
we  mean  the  poetry  of  fancy  expreasing  itself  in 
eloquent  metaphor^  or  the  poetry  of  imagination 
resulting  from  an  impassioned  conception  of  cha- 
racter or  situation— uiere  is  very  little ;  but  it  is 
all  extremely  interesting  history,  and  it  has  that 
sort  of  poetry  whioh  is  proper  to  the  historical 
romance — a  navel  of  Scott's  or  Manzoni's. 

The  Nation  contains  one  of  the  best  reviews  of 
Mr.  Ttenyson's  drama  thathaveeppearedinany  of 
our  newspapere  or  periodicals.  The  ^afumb^ins 
its  notice  by  saying  that  to  many  of  its  readers  this 
drama  will  be  a  surpriae,  and  to  many  a  dis- 
appointment; but  thinks  that  the  morejudidoua 
will  find  in  it  a  new  proof  of  the  force  and  variety 
of  that  genius  which  gives  to  ile  author  bis  easy 
and  unchallenged  supremacy  over  other  contempo- 
rary Engliih  poets.  It  regards  as  foolish  any 
comparison  between  this  play  and  the  historic 
plays  of  Shak^MK.  Shakspere  stands  alone  in  the 
joint  domain  of  nature  and  of  art.  Tennyson  is 
neither  his  rival  nor  his  imitator.  Even  the  form 
and  execution  of  bis  WOTk  ehow  few  traces  of  the 
influence  of  any  Shahsperian  model,  and  his  in- 
dividuality ia  OS  marked  in  this  drama  as  in  any 
previous  poem.  The  writer  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  drama  has  llttie  of  tbe  melody  and 
eweetnen  which  distinguish  the  lyrical  and  idyllic 
oompositions  of  the  poet.  It  exhibits  littleof  that 
subtlety  of  sentiment  and  refinement  of  diction  in 
which  the  apt  and  exquisite  expreeeion  seemed  of 
even  birth  with  tbe  feeling  itself,  and  formed  snch 
part  of  it  that  the  two,  like  body  and  spirit,  be- 
came one  and  inseparable.  Poet  and  playwright 
he  is,  in  truth ;  but  for  the  sake  of  teachulg  and 
inspiring,  not  of  amusing.  Poet,  indeed,  but 
Englishnun  much  more;  and  playwright,  tiiat  he 
may  be  preacher,  and  may  appeal  with  the  vmce 
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.  of  thwr  own  biatoiY  to  the  conscience  and  the 

heart  of  hiB  people,  'it  is  plain  ttut  TeonjBonhas 
chosen  His  lubject,  not  merely  because  of  its  fitnesa 
for  dramfttic  presentation,  but  because  hefelt  that 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  Queen  Mary's  reign 
needed  to  be  pressed  home  upon  the  England  of 
to-day.  "Tennyaonhaa  never  written  more  full 
and  masculine  verse,"  concludes  the  Ufattan, "  than 
in  portions  of  this  drama,  and  never  condensed 
vigorous  thought  intocompacterform."  TlieNew 
York  World  discourses  at  length  upon  the  ques- 
tion "  What  can  have  induced  Mr.  Tennyson  to 
select  such  a  soverei^  and  such  a  vroman  for  his 
theme?"  and  snsworsitself  by  saying  that  "  Queen 
Maiy  is  less  truly  a  liiatorical  play  than  a  pic- 
turesque appeal  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
living  Eoglishmf  n  against  the  Church  for  which 
Quoen  Mary  did  so  niiinv  doubtful  deeds  and 
eutTered  bo  much  iudubitalDlo  raiaery,'"  and  adds 
that  though  it  is  not  very  easy  for  Americans  to 
uoderstand  how  such  Englishmen  as  Mr.  Qlad- 
Btone  and  Mr.  Ttnnvsao  can  reallv  believe  it 
possible  for  the  Churcli  of  Home  serfottsly  to  en- 
danger the  liberties  of  Enjrland,  such  Englishmen 
do  really  believe  this.  The  World  is  severe  ou 
the  poeta  allei^ed  appropriations  from  'I^eiit  A.rc 
and  Crown,  but  admits  that  the  very  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences  of  Tennyson  ia  his  own, 
and  tliat  he  has  set  his  own  stamp  upon  this  his 
latest  and  his  least  strictly  Tennysonian  work,  as 
upon  hia  earliest. 

"  As  for  the  chief  personBges,  and  for  the  goneml 
atmoBphera  of  tha  drama,'  continaea  the  World,  "  it 
is  doing  Mr.  Tenuysoa  do  injustico  really  to  say  tbat 
these  are  simpiy  tmnsfertod  and  srt  to  music  (and 
very  doIIb  music  CBRainlj)  from  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Fioude'ssiithvolumeof  hie  Hi atory  nf  England.  .  .  . 
But  of  the  whole  dramn,  whicb,  though  it  is  by  no 
mcauB  likely  to  tempt  any  rara  actress  (shonld  such 
an  one  ariso)  into  making  it  real  upon  the  lUgB,  mast 

Cat  once  into  tho  love  and  keeping  of  all  who 
>UT  English  letters  as  the  tlneat  dramatic  produc- 
tion, take  it  all  in  all,  of  the  Victorian  age," 

The  Springfield  Sepuiiican,  a  paper  looked 
npon  as  a  literary  authority,  thinlu  that  the 
Ix>ndon  Timet  was  not  extravagant  in  saying  that 
thera  was  "moro  fire  in  it  than  in  anything  else 
which  has  speared  since  Shakspere's  time." 
Wilkee'  S^rit  of  the  Timet  gives  its  opinion  in 
a  nutahell  when  it  says  of  Queen  Mary:  "It  is 
neat  for  the  Victorian  period  of  poetry,  poor  for 
ue  Elizabethan,  Aunian,  or  Georguu."  Western 
criljcism  is  less  temperate  than  that  of  the  East, 
and  oonsista  more  of  eulogy  than  anything  elae. 

Mr.  J,  W.  Bouton  has  now  in  press  a  work 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  interest.  The  work 
is  written  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Felt,  and  is  entitled 
The  ^Aaliah  of  the  Egyptiant  and  the  Greek 
Canon  of  FropoHion.  Mr.  Felt  claims  to  hare 
"  discovered  the  true  geometrical  system  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  long-lost  and  eaeerly-sooght-for 
key  wherewith  Egvpt  unlocked  the  mysteriea  of 
art  and  nature."  Mr.  Felt  believes  that  his  dis- 
coveries "  will  give  to  the  world  fur  the  first  time 
in  three  thousand  years  an  exact  knowledge  of 
that  marvellous  system  of  proportion,  of  which  alt 
subsequent  systemi  have  been  but  fragments  and 
distortiona,"  The  aathor  is  said  to  have  given 
years  of  careful  research  to  the  subject,  and  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  book  that  will  at  IcMst 
command  attention ;  whether  it  will  carry  convic- 
tion as  well  is  another  matter,  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  same  book  some  time  ago  announced  bv 
Ueesrs.  Jas,  R.  Osgood  and  Oo.  Why  those  put 
lisherslet  it  pass  out  of  their  hands,  end  whether 
Mr.  Felt's  "  endorsera  "  are  "  of  the  same  opinion 
still,"  are,  like  the  Xaballah  itself,  questions  too 
deep  for  me.  The  cost  of  preparing  this  work 
has  been  30,000  dollars,  all  of  which  has  already 
been  subscribed.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  proof 
sheets  and  illustrations,  of  which  latter  there 
over  one  thousand,  plain  and  in  colours. 
KabaOaA,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  will  he  issued  simultaneouslT  in  this 
conntry  and  in  England,  and  will  be  sold  to  sub- 


seribers  only.    The  first  number  will  be  itaned 
during  the  coming  autumn. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  the  oldest  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  died  on  the  twelfth  of  this  month 
at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  Mr.  Binney  was  the 
son  or  Dr,  Binney,  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  and  was  bom  in  Phvhidelphia  on  January  4, 
1730.  He  graduatod  at  Harvard  vrith  high 
honours  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  three  years  later.  Mr.  Binney  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  bar  in  hie  native  city.  He  was 
several  times  offered  n  position  on  the  bench,  but 
always  declined  the  honour,  preferring  the  more 
active  duties  of  his  profession.  In  IS43  Mr.  Bin- 
ney made  bis  last  appearance  in  court,  in  the  case 
of  Vidsl  i:  the  Mayor  of  rbilndelphia,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat«s.  The  issue 
involved  was  the  validity  of  the  will  of  Stephen 
Qirard,  making  large  bequests  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Binney  e  argument  in  the  case  was 
considered  the  crowning  effort  of  his  life,  and  is 
cited  OS  authority  in  all  similar  cases.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career  Mr.  Binney  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  Stat« 
legislaturfe  in  1806.  When  Gleneral  Jackson  oc- 
cupied the  Presidential  chair,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congrees  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Binney  was  conspicuous  for  the  part  he  took  in 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  days  when  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  slave  was  fraught  with 
no  little  danger.  His  son,  Horace  Binney,  Jun., 
died  in  1670  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  leaving  a 
record  as  a  lawyer  that  almost  rivalled  that  of  his 

The  coming  amusement  season  does  not  promise 
to  be  as  attractive  aa  the  three  or  four  which  pre- 
ceded it.  In  music  we  are  to  have  Tietgens,  Von 
Billow,  Arabella  Ooddard,  the  Kellogg  English 
opera,  Wachtet  in  Oerman  opera,  and  Judic  in 
opdra-boufie,  and,  of  course,  Thomaa'a  orchestra  in 
symphony  concerts.  Mdile.  Tietjens  will  appear 
in  concert,  but  we  hope  to  bear  her  in  a  few 
operas  before  her  retnm  to  England,  although  the 
management  hss  given  no  hint  of  any  such  per- 
formancea.  Mdlle.  Tietjens  will  appear  at  St*in- 
way  Hall  on  October  i.  Dr.  von  BUlow  will 
open  the  new  Ohickeaing  Hall,  now  being  built  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  early  in  October.  Mdme.  Goddard, 
who  is  now  in  CalifomiB,  will  be  in  New  York 
alao  in  October.  The  Kellogg  English  opera  com- 
pany will  sing  Sir  Julius  Benedict's  Lily  of  Kii- 
inrney  for  the  first  time  in  America  during  their 
season  at  Booth's  Theatre.  The  dramatic 
novelties  will  be  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  and  Ernesto 
Rosu,  the  Italian  tragedian,  and  Sound  the  World 
in  Eighty  Dmi*,  produced  at  the  Academr  of 
Music  Mr.  lE^wio  Booth,  unless  prevented  oy  a 
recent  accident  (be  was  tlirown  from  his  carriage), 
\riU  play  an  engagement  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre.  Mr.  Widlack  announces  a  comedy  by 
Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  and  the  same  fertile  play- 
wright promises  a  new  drama,  with  a  role  written 
specially  for  Mis.  Rousby.  Mr.  Daly,  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  has  also  a  new  play  in  pre- 
paration for  the  rentrie  upon  his  stage  of  Miss 
Clara  Morris.  Miss  Morris,  by  the  way,  is  on 
actress  about  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  at 
some  future  time. 

You  have  probably  heard  in  England  of  the 
sudden  insanity  of  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Mr. 
Owen,  although  a  believer  in  spiritualism,  was 
generally  considered  a  man  of  sound  mind ;  he 
certainly  was  one  of  intelligence  and  culture,  and 
is  widely  beloved.  Mr.  Owen  has  alwoys  been 
known  as  an  extremely  credulous  person  :  too 
prone  to  believe  the  most  improbable  stories  of 
spiritual  manifestations  told  him  by  designing  or 
mischief-loving  persons.  The  perfect  simplicity 
and  childlike  trustfulness  of  Mr,  Owen's  disposition 
was  the  means  of  getting  his  name  associated  with 
impostors  whom  he  would  have  shunned  as  the 
plague  had  he  known  them  in  their  true  lighL 
Mr.  Owen's  insanity  has  taken  a  mild  form,  with 
only    occasional    outbreaks    of   violence.     Some 


physicians  are  hopeful  of  his  iteoven,  iriult 
others  believe  that  the  disease  having  come  hm 
him  at  such  an  advanced   age,   hia  ceuon  ijl 

iver  be  restored. 

Mr,  E.  8.  Nadal,  the  author  of  the  volume  mt 
lished  b^  Messrs.  Macmillon  and  Co.  on  Ijxit 
Social  Life,  and  kindred  topics,  was  a  member  qf 
the  American  legation  in  Ijondoo,  inMr.MoiWtj 
time.  He  is  now  the  literary  editor  of  th^  Xn 
York  Entning  Pott,  of  which  the  poet  Brrarji  i; 
the  editor-in-chief.  The  leading  cnapters'  of  li; 
volume  have  already  appeared  in  the  priirii! 
American  magazines.  The  book  is  to  be  puiWi 
--  this  country  by  Scribner,  Armstrong  snd  C-i, 
J.  L.  OlLME. 
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COSSESPOmiSJfCB. 
jaoKEL  AnaBLO's  "  creatjoh  op  iHii-' 

BtompKin  Eigli :  Sfl*-  H>  ^~ 

As  far  88  I  am  aware,  the  attention  "f « 
Ei^lish  admirers  of  Michel  Angeb  has  M«b«i 
been  drawn  to  a  remarkable  article,  puuw 
some  months  aioce  in  the  ZtiltBhrififir  JWn* 
Kantl,  in  whioh  a  detailed  study  or  mtersreiWi'' 
is  given  of  the  Creation  of  Adam,  P«»^ 
most  hmous  of  the  noble  dew^  ^kiii  ok"V 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  A"*"^  * 
vreiter  of  the  article  in  question  hai,  I  »*"; 
entirely  misinterpreted  the  prinapal  eleoeiil  *_ 
the  composition,  he  has,  I  Ihintt,  throflTi  ™*- 
welcome  light  upon  points  of  the  higli«l  ""["f^ 
ance  towajiis  a  complete  understandinK  «  .w 
deeply  significant  composition.  Before  atleoF-^ 
to  give  any  account  of  Herr  Richt«r'3p«P»'  ■ 
will  be  necesBOiT  to  rocaU  to  the  reader^  m^ 
the  general  scheme  of  the  design.  It  lU'T' 
itself  into  two  parts:  a  left-hand  !""«  E*"„ 
occupied  hy  the  figure  of  Adam,  half-re^J^ 
the  upper  slope  of  a  mountain,  and  s  ngliw»»" 
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iqiper  portion,  oecapied  bjr  a  floatinf^  fitnm  of  tha 

AlmigbtT,  nitb  outstretched  right  arm  almost 
meeting  the  extended  left  hand  of  the  recumbei 
Adam.  The  Almighty  ia  repreaented  as  an  old, 
but  still  TifToroLU  man,  borne  nnd  aurroanded  by  a 
cluster  of  boj-angels,  who  are  covered  by  a  aingh 
piece  of  flying  drapery,  doubtlesa  intended  to  r» 
pKsent  the  mantle  of  the  Deity. 

AccardinfT  to  Herr  Hichter,  it  iras  not  Michel 
Angelo's  intention  to  paiot  the  actual  callinpr  of 
Ailam  iato  existence ;  but  to  show  the  Almighty 
u  iofusin;^  ioto  the  already  created  man  the  spirit 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  To  our  critic's  aye 
the  noble  form  of  the  Adam  is  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  contest  between  a  seoae     ' 

JDi  jMwera.  The  luiient  and  yearning  eipresaii 
of  the  face,  aod  the  nttiCude  of  the  left  arm 
(irhich  is  said  to  be  umniatalceably  an  aapiring  one), 
ire  pointed  out  as  evidences  of  this.  To  my 
mind,  however,  such  an  interpretation  is  an 
eitremely  inadequate  one  ;  and  I  think  that  a 
^ance  at  the  majestic  calm  of  the  figure  either  on 
the  ceiling  or  in  the  well-known  photcwraph  by 
M.  Braun  wiU  suflice  to  confute  it.  I  mysafr 
beliere  that  the  poet-painter  with  a  dariDg 
fliibt  of  genioB  has  ventured  to  portray  the  very 
Kt  of  creation — that  the  moment  choaen  is  the 
ODe  when  the  creative  fiat  is  being  Hpoken,  and  in 
tlie  place  indicated  by  God's  oijtatrelched  finger 
tk  first  man  has  instantaneously  flashed  into 
eiistenpe,  complete  to  Cfae  finger-tips  of  the  as  yet 
ilnioet  nervaleFa  left  hand.  There  la  a  marvelloua 
loob  of  recent  cnstion  about  him.  Consciouanesa 
Kerns  hardly  yet  fully  established  ;  he  ^aies  with 
tamest  yearning  eyes  towards  hia  Maker,  whose 
pntencehe  seems  scarcely  able  to  realise.  'Though 
ibe  whole  form  indicates  the  perfection  of  manly 
TigQur,  the  left  hand,  which  is  almost  touched 
br  the  flD^er  of  the  Ueitv,  hongs  helpless  as  if  to 
indicate  that  although  the  last  part  has  received 
Its  form,  the  olivine  euergy  is  not  yet  infused  into 
It.  Such  is,  as  it  aaema  to  me,  the  obvious  aigni- 
Scuice  of  tlie  glorious  figijra  of  Adam ;  out 
perha^  its  very  obviouanesa  has  caused  it  to  be 
oTulooked  by  writers  in  aearch  of  meanings  which 
do  not  lie  on  the  surface;  for,  various  as  have 
Wn  the  interpretationa  which,  from  Condivi 
downwards,  have  been  given  to  the  action  both  of 
Ciod  the  Father  and  of  Adam,  I  am  not  aware 
tint  this,  the  most  obvious  one,  has  been  pre- 
viously Buggoeted. 

He  other  parts  of  the  design  are  not  so  obvious 
intheirimport;  and  it  is  here  that  Herr  Rich ter'a 
lemarks  are  of  great  value,  although  he  has  been 
to  a  slight  eitent  anticipated  by  Mr.  Pater  in  his 
Studiei  in  tie  Hutury  of  We  Senautance.  The 
left  arm  of  the  Almi^ty  passes  over  the  shonldem 
nf  what  is  evidently  a  female  figure,  and  the  fore- 
Snpet  of  fiat  hand  rests  upon  the  ahoulder  of  a 
child  of  almost  coloiaal  proportions,  whose  face 
appears  to  be  one  of  distress,  and  is  averted  from 
KB  sight  of  the  act  of  creation  which  excites  such 
iatereet  in  the  other  beings  who  enrround  the 
Creator.  The  femaJe  figure,  of  tvhich  only  the 
head  and  breast  are  visible,  looks  upon  the  figure 
of  Adam  with  astonishment  not  un mingled  with 
twror,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  active 
eurioaity  of  the  boy-«ngeTs.  This  female  figure 
Hofr  Richter  believes  to  be  intended  for  Eve.  and 
the  boy  of  gmnd  proportions  for  the  Son  of  Man. 
Thus  are  finely  indicated  at  the  very  moment  of 
.^dam'a  creation  the  further  and  final  purposes  of 
fiod  in  the  creation  of  the  Mother  of  Mankind,  and 
'h  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  A  more 
"liking  mode  of  expressing  the  omniscience  of 
t'od,  and  at  the  same  lime  showing  in  briefest 
outline  the  whole  history  of  mankind  from 
ibe  Christian  stand-point,  it  is  hardlv  possible 
toconceive.  As  confirmatoryof  the  justiceof  the 
wterptetation  above  given,  I  vroold  mention  the 
eitwuirdioarT  and  emphatic,  almost  exaggerated, 
*»y  in  whicli  the  finger  of  God  is  pressed  down 
op.t^e  shoulder  of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  em- 
P****!*  ii  tha  more  maHted  as  tbcro  is  no  tnwe  in  ! 


this  design  of  the  eiugent 
found  in  the  later  works  tol  Michel  Angelo.  As 
furthra  evidenoe  I  would  also  point  to  tiie  distress 
in  the  face  of  the  Son,  to  the  aureole  round  his 
head  ingeniously  formed  by  a  circuhir  fold  of  the 
mantle  of  God,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  supports 
the  knee  of  £ve,  which  appeani  just  above  the 
thish  of  the  Almighty.  In  the  face  of  the  latter 
Bichter  sees  only  the  face  of  the  Father,  and  he 
cootraats  it  with  the  creatine  faces  in  some  of  the 
other  compositions  of  the  Siatine  ceiling ;  but  I 
think  the  careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  notemore 
of  sorrow  in  the  face  than  of  paternal  love,  and  will 
see  clearly  indicated  a  conaciousnesa  of  the  misery 
which  Adam's  creation  would  bring  upon  the 
world.  Truly,  ae  Herr  Bichter  observes,  Michel 
Angelo  was  not  only  a  hero  of  art,  but  also  a  giant 
in  the  domain  of  philosophic  thought. 

AuBED  HioaiHB. 


LUCHITIUB   AND    HIS   EDITORS. 

Triuit;  CoDetn,  Cambildge  :  Eapt.  14,  ISTA. 
The  following  remarks,  which  I  write  in  some 
haste  in  order  to  obtain  for  tbem  an  early  admis- 
sion, will,  if  I  mistake  not,  justify  themselves.  In 
Teubnor's  latest  advertising  sheet  for  1875  (No.  4, 
p.  56),  this  notice  has  just  met  my  eye  ;  "  Tiii 
Iiucreii  Cart  de  rei-um  natara  libri  tcz.  Erklitrt 
von  Dr.  Adolf  Brieger,"  Dr.  Brieger  then  pro- 
ceeds in  from  twenty  to  thirty  lines,  first  to  criti- 
cise other  recent  editors  of  Lucretius,  and  next  U 
tell  us  what  we  shall  find  in  his  forthcoming  edi- 
tion.   Of  these  the  four  following  are  devoted  to 

"  8ehr  viel  ist  aoch  in  der  gronen  Ausgaba  des 
Englaadan  Muaro  (dritte  AuSaga  1873)  geleisMt, 
Tenaacbon  der  Herausgeber  bald  durcb  haTtnlickiges 
Feathaltsn  bereitg  viilerlegter  Irrthumsr  und  doich 
EU  groase  Nochmcht  gegeu  eigaae  Eiafalls  vieles  var- 
dorbon  hat." 

Lest  any  reader  should  mistake  its  meaning,  I 
beg  to  say  that  "  groaseu  "  here  indicates  material, 
not  intellectual  size. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  a  grocer  in  these  times 
of  competition  for  puffing  the  stock  which  he  has 
on  hand ;  but  a  grocer  would  lose  caste  who  ac- 
cused a  brother-dealer  behind  his  back  of  sanding 
his  sugar  or  adulteiating  his  tea.  Self-reepect, 
however,  has  not  withheld  Dr.  Brieger  Rom 
changing  a  brother-editor  with  adulterating  Lu- 
oetius,  in  terms  which  do  not  permit  a  reader  to 
judge  whether  they  are  solid  fact  or  the  emptiest 
aanimption ;  and  that  too  in  his  publisher's  pnvate 
circular  which  this  editor  might  never  see,  and 
which  anvhow  was  as  completely  closed  against 
him  for  all  purpoees  of  reply  as  the  archives  of 
the  Vatican  itself.  So  grave  a  solecism  in  good 
manners  arsues  a  lack  of  social  tact  which  one 
regrets  to  find  in  a  scholar ;  but  which,  at  all 
events,  renders  unnecessary  any  reticence  on  my 

Not  that  I  should  have  condescended  here  to 
notice  so  trivial  an  impertinence,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  tha  following  aggravation. 

,^  periodical  ia  now  publishing  iu  Germany,  en- 
titled Jahraiierkht  iibtr  die  Forttchritte  der  ^aai- 
Khai  Aiterlhutntwimentchaft ;  in  which  the  works 
which  come  out  year  by  year  on  classical  writers 
and  cla^icot  antiquity  are  to  be  successively  re- 
viewed by  different  scholars.  The  first  Jahrgang 
for  1873  IS  not  yet  completed,  though  we  are  in 
the  autumn  of  1870.  The  latest  number,  the 
I,  has  just  been  put  into  my  handa,  and  I 
find  the  first  forty  pagee  (1098-1137)  are  given 
to  Lucretius,  who  has  been  entrusted  to  Dr. 
A.  Briber.  Of  these  forty  pages  Dr.  Brieger  allots 
twenty-nine  (1100-1129)  to  a  review  of  my  third 
large  edition,  published  in  the  midiUe  of  1873. 

My  case  H«ainst  this  scholar  can  be  made 
most  clear  and  umple  by  my  plunging  at  once  in 
mediia  ra.  Let  me  just  observe  in  passing  that 
this  periodical  is  as  compliitely  closed  against  me 
as  the  puUisher's  circular,  and  that  Dr.  Brieger 
ia  piMomed  to  be  sitting  aa  an  impartial  judge. 


There  ia  a  passage  in  Looetjua,  II.  471-477^ 
which  editors  old  and  recent,  including  Lambinus 
and  lachmann,  have  corrupted  by  violent  changes, 
and  rendered  almost  or  quite  unintelligiUe.  Xhis 
passage  I  have  reduced  to  perfect  otder  bv  a  better 
punctuation  and  by  doubling  a  single  letter.  I 
think  I  may  make  this  boast,  as  my  critic  does 
not  contest  it.    This  is  the  passage  :— 

"  El  quo  mixta  put«s  Tns£^s  napera  Isvibua  esse 
prindpiis,  onds  est  Neptimi  corpus  acerbnm, 
est  ratio  secernendi ;  seorsomque  videadi 
umor  dulcia,  ubi  per  tarras  crebcius  idem 
percoUtur,  at  in  foveam  fluat  oc  maoauescat ; 
linquit  euim  BUpara  taatri  primocdia  viri, 
Hepcra  quom  nuigis  in  terns  haaregcere  posmnU" 
This  is  my  critical  note :  — 
"By  a  better  punctuation,  and  by  doubling  one 
letter,  I  havs  rectified  tbia  passnge :  in  473  I  have 
placed  a  «top  after  mxnttndi,  and  removed  that  which 
all  former  editors  have  put  after  tidendi,  and  in  177 
have  written  guom  imigv  for  ;uo  magii." 

Any  one  can  see  Lachmann's  misdeeds  here  by 
referrmg  to  his  edition.  Of  I,Ambinus  I  must 
say  something  more ;  but  first,  as  the  beat  com- 
ment on  all  this,  I  will  quote  my  own  literal 
translation : — 

"  Aad  that  you  may  more  readily  believe  that  with 
amooth  are  miieil  rough  first-b^nniDgs  ftosa.  vhich 
Neptune's  body  ia  made  bitter,  there  is  a  way  of  sepa- 
rating  these,  and  of  seeing  bow  the  frwh  water,  when 
it  is  ofton  filtered  throu)^  the  earth,  flows  by  itself 
intj)  a.  trench  and  Bveetans ;  for  it  leaves  above  tha 
flrst-beginniDgs  of  the  nauseous  saltnesa,  juaamuch  as 
the  rough  particles  can  mora  readily  stay  behind  in 
tha  earth," 

From  this  plain  translation  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
have  been  able  to  do  what  I  bare  done  by  amend- 
ing the  punctuation  and  doubling  a  single  letter, 
while  in  all  other  editions  the  passage  is  unintel- 
li^ble  throughout,  473,  476,  and  477  being  alike 
without  meaning.  But  why  all  this  ?  Because 
(p.  1118)  my  cenaor,  whom  I  translate,  thus 
comments : — 

"  Goebel  (Obe.  L,  3Q)  writes  and  punctuates  thia 
passage  .  .  as  foilovs  :  secernandi  sonumqua  ridandi, 
nmor  lataus  ,  .  .  at  in  foveam  float  ae  maQiuescat. 
Lioqait  enim  supera  taotri  primordia  viri,  aapeca  quo 
magis  ,  .  ,  pofsunt.  Goebel  in  thia  has  not  seen 
that  ^uaf  cannot  atand  by  the  aide  otmanmeieat,  un- 
less something  ia  added,  tailing  in  what  state  the 
water  (alls  into  the  treni^.  Munro  tberefbre  rightly 
retaina  didcit  and  pats  a  atop  after  this  word ;  his 
other  changes  IQ  the  stopping  are  unimportant.  In 
—  aa  ha  writes  more  correctly  fwrin  magia  .  .  jmi- 

But  these  I  should  have  thought  were  just  the 
points  that  gave  to  my  reading,  and  to  mine  alone, 
"  " "  laiatent  senae.    But  no ; — 

Jhe  one  essential  thing  in  this  pabsaga  is  to  know 
that  tha  clause  with  vt  is  an  indirect  intairogativs 
santanee  depending  on  videtidi  ;  and  this  OwbA  was 
the  first  to  see.  When,  therefore.  Muoro  does  not 
even  name  him,  he  shows  that  bis  notion*  of  intel- 
lectual property  differ  from  the  uanal  ones." 
Upon  this  I  take  down  mv  first  edition  of  L^m- 
binus,  and  find  that  be,  like  Mr.  Goebel,  has  a 
comma  after  videndi  and  percalatw,  and  wiihea  to 
read  aearbtu  as  Mr.  Goebel  reads  Mltui,  and 
triumphantly  turn  to  his  note,  ao  clear  did  his 
construction  seem  to  be.  But  to  my  surprise,  and 
I  will  add  annoyance,  I  find  it  is  not  ao.  The 
point  appears  to  me  a  petty  one,  though  I  i^tret 
the  oversight;  but  I  content  myself  for  the 
moment  with  throwing  back  with  contemptuous 
scorn  mv  critic's  uomannerly  imputation  of  jrand, 
for  which  I  do  not  think  a  scholar  like  Mr, 
Goebel  would  thank  him ;  and  proceed  to  hia 
second  charge  of  dishonesty. 

V.  eiO-616  is  a  passage  which  is  perfectlr 
simple  and  free  from  all  corruption ;  but  whicB 
Lacnmnnn,  through  some  strange  hallucination, 
has  grievously  mutilated.  When  I  first  rend  hia 
edition,  this  filled  me  "with  amazement,  and  I  never 
had  the  least  doubt  of  the  meaning.  Anybody 
will  see  that  my  note  is  a  cloee,  and  I  think  clear, 
and  only  slightly  enlarged  psiaphraae  of  the  text ; 
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and  eren  Ma  wm  mainlj  ^i 
acooont  Hear  now  1117  eaUe  (p.  1126) :  "  The 
explMMiUoa  ii  throughout  cleit,  but  it  helongH  not 
toMuuiolmt  to  Ooebal  (Obs.- L.  41),  as  mU  he 
Men  hj  a  comparison  of  the  two : —  ' 

"  Umnio.  "  OoiBn^ 

"'iDthiBcawCheBphere  "'Locntiiucoeliorbein 
of  beavtm  maet  rerolTS  on  campnrat  cnm  rota  molaii 
itBoiis;  this  axil,  then-  (ri^melir  mib  ciuem 
fors,  miiEt  be  sapported  id  Schopfrai^e).  Sicot  haec 
iU  poaitlon :  this  is  donn  ab  axe  BTupenditar,  itA 
by  an  air  prraaing  outside  illam  ex  ntroque  polo  aer 
OD  each  pole  and  keeping  premit  eztraqne  tenet ; 
each  filed  in  its  place ;  deiade  sicut  illam,  ubi 
but  then  to  put  the  sphere  Tarn  morenda  erit,  sat 
in  motion  another  force  is  supia  rims  infloit  eo- 
*anted;  this  moet  he  a  deiogueintenditqaosidttra 
third  air  ;  and  it  maj  act  mandi,  t-s.,  Occideotem 
in  two  vajB  :  it  ma;  blow  veniiis,  sive  aubtw  contra 
at righCaiigleatolbepoles  fertui  ad  Orientem  ver- 
{richtiger,  aber  Hbemus-  sua.' " 
■iger  Zuaatz)  either  abore 
the  apbere  in  the  direction 
in  vhich  the  sphere  has 

it  may  blow  nndemeaUt 
in  the  oppoaita  direction, 
tnoTing  It  thus  sa  a  stream 
of  vatsr  passing  under  a 
wheel  mores  the  wheal, 
that  Is  to  say  in  the  di< 
Motion  opposite  to  iU  own 

Now  what  Btrikoe  me  on  seeing  rnvself  uda  by 
dde  with  Mr.  Qoebel  is  (!)  how  inu<m  nearei  my 
parophTAse  is  to  the  words  of  Lucretius  than  to 
iis;  (2)  that  when  wo  most  approach  oneanother, 
our  words  fallow  tie  original  most  closely  ;  (3) 
that  I  should  have  expected  two  paraphrases  of 
tlie  same  plain  paseaga  to  reaemble  one  another 
mora,  rather  than  less.  However  that  may  be,  I 
haro  declare  before  the  world  that  my  note  was 
taken  solely  from  the  original  and  ig  alMolutdly 
independent  of  Mt.  Goebel.  But  what  says  my 
critic  P — 

"  What  Jlfanro  does  here  with  Goebel's  intelleetoal 
property,  so  does  he  oftan  dsewhece  with  what  Ger- 
man soholars  have  done  to  explain  the  subject.  It  is 
thus  made  to  appear  that  Mnnni  and  boiub  of  his 
ooonliymen  are  the  only  people  eioce  Lachmann 
who  hare  occupied  themselves  succesafally  with  the 
matter  of  the  poem.  The  reviewer  hdds  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  see  that,  in  Qermany  at  all  events,  this  appear- 
ance shall  not  pasi  for  the  reality." 

What  can  be  said  to  or  done  with  a  critic  like 
thiaP 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  ooooaion  of  all 
this  ?  I  will  tell  it  in  a  few  words :— For  years 
post  Sr.  Brieger  has  filled  mon^  pBgas  of 
the  ^PMoloffUM  with  Lucretdan  eritjciam.  I  was 
forted  to  r^ul  tbam,  and  found  tham  pwhaps  the 
most  laborioas  part  of  my  labours  on  the  poet; 
three  pages  often  beine  given  to  what  might 
have  been  better  told  in  six  lines.  Not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do,  I  said  in  tha  preface  to 
my  laat  edition :  "  Mr.  Brieger,  who  is  the 
more  oombatir~    -'    ■'  ■   .  . 


beat,  know  that  I  have  done  more  than  all  tha 
last  q{  mv  coontfymen  t<^ther  to  make  these 
ooquainted  with  the  great  Gorman  scholais  who 
have  concerned  themMlves  in  any  way  with  my 
eobject.  My  critic  is  comp^ed  ttoia  the  bagin- 
nii^  to  the  end  of  his  paper  to  admit,  how  many 
of  tlM  chief  critical  and  exegetical  difficultiM  of 
OQi  author  have  been  cleared  op  by  me  alone, 
thon^  this  is  o(t«n  done  in  the  most  ongraciouB 
way ;  and  niany  of  my  most  certain  and  powraJul 
reetfmtioni  of  tlta^tazt  are  often  paaaed  over  with 
a  nmple  "  folsch,"  Or  the  lika.  Iliis  I  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  eipoaing;  for  I  tell  Dr. 
Briber  that  as  editor  of  Lucretius  I  have  a  status 
in  ]^igland,  in  France,  ay,  and  in  Qermany  too, 
which  will  not  allow  of  my  being  browbeaten  l^ 


one  of  his  : 
chance  for  the  moi 
an  arbitrary  judge. 


and  Jus  calibre,  though  ho 
ent  to  ooenpy  the  poaition  of 

H.  A.  J.  IfUHBO. 


HHAltSPEHB  Ain>  QiraEH  ELIZABECn'S  PATOUBITBI. 
i  St.  Oenge*!  Bqun,  K.W. 

Mr.  lUchard  Simpson  has  well  urged  us  to  look 
for  continual  contemporary  political  allusioiu  in 
Shakapere's  plays.  One  such,  purposely  stuck 
into  a  wholly  unexpected  place,  in  a  play  having 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  forces  us  to  attend 
to  it. 

In  Much  Ado,  in.  i.  9-11,  Hero  is  telling 
Margaret  to  draw  Beatrice  into  the  trap  wherein 
she  is  insnared,  and  wherethrough  she  gets  mar- 
ried.   Hero  eays : — 

"  And  bid  her  ateal  into  ths  plsachM  bower. 
Where  honeysacklee,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  tha  sun  to  enter;— iiie  to  Favourila, 
Made  praad  bj/  Frineei,  thai  adaanet  tiHr  Fride 
Against  thai  Potcer  thai  bred  i<:~-4aere  will  she 

To  lieten  to  our  purpose." 

Now  why  was  this  eimile  lugged  in  here  P  As 
a  general  refiection  ?  Snrely  not.  It  is  clearly 
aimed  at  some  insolent  &Tonrito  of  the  time, 
A.D.  1600,  when  the  play  was  entered  in  the 
Stationets'  Itegister,  August  23  (first  entry  Au- 

Kat  4).  And  who  con  this  insolent  favourite 
but  the  petted  Essex,  who  bad  not  only  con- 
temptuously turned  his  back  on  the  Queen,  and 
threatened  to  drew  his  sword  on  her  when  she 
boxed  bis  eara,  but  had  disobeyed  her  in  Ireland, 
rushed  into  her  bedroom  as  ahe  waa  dresHing,  had 
ruined  the  expedition  against  Tyrone,  hod  been 
disgraced  for  his  Mlure,  and  was  to  issue  &om  his 
confinement  (August  26,  1600)  only  to  plot 
against  the  Queen  who  bad  so  bred  hia  advance- 
ment, and  to  lose  his  life  for  his  rash  treason  on 
February  SB,  1600-1  P  We  mav  notice,  too,  that 
Shakapere'a  evident  "  political  oUusion  "  is  in  just 
two  lines,  removable  f^m  tiie  text,  and  that  it 
may,  therefore,  have  been  inserted  after  the  plav 
waa  first  written,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  Essex  s 
conspiracy.  £Sther  way,  the  allusion  is  of  ex- 
treme interest  when  contrasted  with  Shakspete'a 


Bmry  V.  v.  30,  Sc,  as  to  how  London  would — 
"  Ponr  ont  her  citizens. 
The  D&iyor  and  all  hie  Brethren  in  beat  sort,  .  .  , 
Were  no*  the  Qcneral  of  our  gracious  Empass, 
As  in  good  tims  he  may.  from  Ireland  eotning, 
Bringing  rebellion  on  his  broacbU  sword.  .  .  ." 
The  bitter  disappointment  that  Essex's  misindg- 
ment  and  failure  caused  is  well  known.     There 
con  be  little  doubt  that  Shakspere  shared  both  it 
and  iojvl  folk's  indignation  at  Essex's  after-treo- 
aon.     'That  Shakspere   gave   expression   to  these 
feelings  in  Mvck  Ado  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  if  so, 
we  have  him  acting  with  and  justiMng  Bacon,  in 
his  condemnation  of  Essex,  after  Essex's  treason 
was  elear.     The  two  wisestand  gnatest  men  of  bis 
time   denounced  the   proud  favonrito  who,  dog- 
like, bit  at  the  hand  ^stfed  htm.     If  Shakapere's 
Sonnets  were  written  to  Southampton  (which  I 
doubt),  we  get,  from  that  nobleman's  joining  in 
Essex's  rebellion,  the  reason  that  no  sonnet  waa 
addressed  to  him  by  Shakspere  during  hie  im- 
prisonment in  .  1601-3,  and  none  on    his  release 
after  Jamea's  accession.*    Shakspere  was  a  patriot 
to  the  backbone,  and   his    country — which  his 
Queen  impersonated — waa  dearer  to  him  than  bia 
friends. 

That  Shakapere's  allusion  could  not  have  been 
to  Leicester,  who  died  in  15B6,  or  to  Ttsleis4i, 
who  neither  was  insolent  to  Elizabeth,  nor  rebdled 
against  her,  is,  I  think,  clear  (Q.  4). 

But  Mr.   Richard  Simpson  has,  with  his  usual 


ingenuity,  suggested  a  different  meaning  for  the 
passage.  Believing  that  Shakspere  was  of  the 
Essex  and    Soutmunpton   party,  and    therefore 


against  Oecil,  he  urges  that  Shakapere's  allcuion 
is  aimed  at  Cecil,  and  does  but  echo  Essex's  often- 
repeated  and  well-knovm  compl^nt,  that  Cecil 
and  bis  party  kept  him,  Yeaex,  from  Elizabeth-, 
his  declared  motive  for  his  rebellion  being  to  le-    , 
move  Cecil  and  bis  party  from  her,  and  get  acee«    < 
to  her  himself.   Mr.  Simiwon  also  ^agtt  uiat  Sbak-    ; 
spare's  simile  suits  his  mterpretation  better  than    ' 
mine^becauae  the  Cecil  honeysuckles  forbade  the 
sun,  Elizabeth,  to  enter  the  E«aex  bower. 

I  admit  the  great  clevemeaa  of  tiiis  turn  that 
Mr.  Simpson  gives  to  the  passage,  but  I  cQnl«iit! 
that  it  is  thoroughly  unsound,  and  is  founded  on  the 
lines  before  the  allusion,  and  not  on  the  worde  ol 
the  allusion  itself.  Whan  was  Cecil  a  faooariti  ? 
Gould  the  wise  and  woir  old  man,  who  died 
aeventy-eight  vaarg  old  in  I508,liave  ever  claimed 
thatcharactor?  CouHbiaaonoffiftvinieOOP  .1 
man  of  "  weakly  constitution  and  deformed  it 
peraonP"  No,  Elizabeth's  favourites  were  of 
other  build,  as  the  pictures  of  Leicester  and  £uei 
show.  A^ain,  when  did  Cecil,  father  or  eon, 
advance  his  pride  sgtuost  Elizabeth,  before  or 
in  1600,  1602,  or  other  when  P  Lastiy,  with 
Essex's  rebellion  and  execution  in  their  eyes  and 
mmds,  what  interpretation  covid  the  ears  of  1 
London  audience  of  1601-2  put  on  Shakspen't 

"  Like  to  favoiiriU« 
Hade  pnmd  by  princes,  that  advance  their  prida 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it," 
except  that  tAa  haudiity   &TOurite  whose  kcul 
they  had  seen  in  the  dust  waa  meantP 

F.  J.  FuKHITiLL 

P9.  I  must  note,  too,  how  closely  Shskupen't 
Juliiu  Caetar,  1601,  would  come  home  to  theesn 
and  hearts  of  this  same  London  audience  of  IBOI, 
after  the  fkvourite's  outbreak  against  his  Sovenign. 
Et  tu,  Sniiel  would  mean  more  to  them  Ihuto 
us.  Indeed,  it  ia  possible  that  the  conepiiHj 
agunst  Elizabeth  may  hare  mode  Shakspere 
choose  1601  as  the  tune  for  producing,  if  not 
writing,  hia  great  tragedy,  with  ita  frnitml  lesMH 
of  couBpirBtors'  ends. 


BbUq:  AagnMtniKt- 

Sine*  writing  from  Stockholm  I  have  carefnllT 

examined  the  museums  of  Liibeok  and  Schmrin. 

The   former   is   principally  compoeed   of  vsk« 

of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  ha*  hut  a  few  atoiM 

aaments  and  nagmanta  of  pottary  of  the  ea- 
d  Stone  Age.  The  museum  of  Schwerin,  <v 
the  contrary,  contains  a  larg«  collection  of  soli- 
quitiss  gathered  in  the  dolmens  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  its  learned  directois, 
Professor  lisch  and  Mies  Buchheim,  for  having 
kept  each  find  separately,  so  that  the  wliok 
can  easily  be  studied.  The  collection  of  vsses  of 
the  Stone  Age  ia  much  richer  than  that  of  Stock- 
holm, but  second  to  that  of  Gopenhagao ;  all  ihB 
vosea  are  hand-made,  and  a  huge  number  bsTe 
incised  omomenta,  consistins  of  paroUsl  vsrticsl 
or  sigzag  lines,  or  of  puo^il  imitstiom  of  6^ 
spinea,  or  of  vertical  uid  horiionlal  lines  slt«- 
nately ;  and  the  archeologist  reoognises  at  a  glance, 
as  well  in  the  types  of  all  the  vases  as  in  Ikeir 
ornamentation,  a  kindred  likenesa  with  the  typa 
and  patterns  of  the  vases  found  in  the  dohn^) 
and  Hunebedden  of  Ireland,  England,  HoUud, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  All  the  stone  woapo" 
and  instruments  found  in  the  dolmens  or  elie- 
whare  in   Meckleaburg  are  invariably  fo\iii 


and  thus,  if  unpolished  stone  weapons  and  iD«W- 
ments  denote  a  higher  antiquity  than  polishM 
cnea,  Denmark,  in  whose  KjdkkeiimoddinReshiio>t 
excluuvely  unpolished  stone  orma  and  iniplemeuu 
occur,  must  needs  have  been  inhabited  long  befoR 
ito  more  southern  neighbour  MBoklenbuig.  D"'  '■ 
hagin  to  doubt  whether  this  000  be  considered  •»• 
onterion  for  the  Age,  becauss  some  few  poWbai 
on  found  in  all  the  Sjokkenoliidwig'' 


S«fr.  18, 18?5.] 


THE  ACADEMY. 


PeriiB^  the  digbma  of  the  people  to  whom  tluM 
primitiTa  hoiuehold  remains  belon^ad  wu  bo  gnat 
that  the^  found  no  time  fat  the  unmeDae  labour 
ofpoliahmg  all  thair  atone  n'eapona  and  implemeuta. 
Though  the  dolmena  of  Mecklenburg  have  not  given 
jet  t,  particle  of  bronze,  this  is  no  proof  for  its  nos- 
eiiBtesce.  Perhapa  fhere  was  bat  ver^  little 
bronze,  and  the  iminbit&nte  did  not  care  or  had 
not  the  habit  to  lavish  it  upon  thrar  dead.  The 
colieetdoD  of  the  bronie  fibulae  ia  here  pai- 
ucultrl;  rich.  There  are  about  &ftj  temrcotta 
whorls  without  omamenta,  but  all  are  of  a  com- 

Cidvalj  late  period,  and  no  whorl  was  ever 
ad  in  the  dolinena  of  thia  country, 
Teaterday  and  to-day  I  have  azamined  and  re- 
eiamined  toe  Berlin  museum  of  Oerman  antiqui- 
tiea,  called  "  Nordische  Alterthiimer,"  of  which 
the  leaned  Dr.  Albert  Von  ia  the  director.  Ten 
jmhiatoric  urns  with  rough  indicatiooB  of  the 
iinnuu)  face,  and  rude  coveia  in  Uie  shape  of  caps, 
ittiBcted  here  mj  particular  attention ;  Borne  of 
them  hare  mouths,  others  have  none ;  three  uma 
luTe  ean  with  two  or  three  perfoiations,  which 
served  for  suspending  beads  of  glaas,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  latter  have  been  found.  Some  of  the 
nnis  hare  inciaad  omameDts,  among  which  can  be 
M»gnieed  two  sledges  and  the  monograms  of 
trnmsla  with  three  or  four  legs.  On  four  ums  the 
ImiQan  face  ia  rudely  indicated  by  "two  large  eyea, 
betwsen  whicli  a  amall  handle  oervee  aa  a  subati- 
tita  fbr  the  DO«e  and  ajFsbrows. 

All  theae  uma  are  derived  &om  eastmn  Pome- 
noii,  near  Dantzic,  the  onlv  r^on  in  Germany 
«bere  prehistoric  vases  with  human  faces  are  found. 
Ai  the^  were  found  with  the  aforesaid  glaaa  beads 
ud  with  objects  of  iron,  they  certainly  cannot 
ehim  a  remote  antiquity,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
tie  celebrated  antfarnpologiat  and  ethnologist, 
IVofe»or  Virchow,  the  second  century  before  our 
mil  about  the  eorlieet  date  we  ean  ascribe  to 
Uiem.  It  ia  seedlesa  to  add  that  nona  of  these 
luns  has  the  aHi^teat  MnembUnce  to  the  owI-&ced 
I^jau  vases.  TheniarebeBideHbwv  three  Roman 
una  with  human  faces,  and  one  atill  more 
luodem  with  four  human  feces.  Among  the  other 
TMes,  four  urns  in  the  shape  of  the  primitive  huts 
»Dd  honaea  attracted  my  particular  attention  ; 
the;  sie  of  glased  black  clay,  and  verv  similar  to 
the  un  in  the  shape  of  a  primitive  dwelling-house, 
which  waa  found  near  Oaate)  Gandolfo,  in  the 
■Kighbonrhood  of  Home,  and  is  exhibitad  in  tke 
Bruiah  Museum.  But  those  four  houae-diaped 
ere  found  in  Germany,  at  Aacherslstien 
y),  Enst-Rieguitz,  and  on  the  Rhine.  I 
!r  mention  two  funeral  urns  of  tana-cotta  in 
4e  iha^  of  boxes.  This  collection  is  vary  rich 
n  prshtstoric  vaKS,  but  the  word  pnhiBtoric  is 
nry  relative  here.  Just  the  urns  wiu  theradely- 
KudeUed  hnmau  fhcea  I  shodld  have  thought  the 
oMt  anioent  in  the  whole  coUeetion,  and  yet 
We  have,  by  the  iron  and  the  glass  pearlo, 
^  certainty  that  they  cannot  reach  further 
tack  than  the  aeeond  centmr  B.C.  The  vases 
ftwnd  in  the  dolmen f,  with  nothing  but 
•tODB  weaponB  and  implements,  ought  to  be 
more  ancient ;  but  by  their  appearance  one  wtiuld 
Mt  think  they  are  even  aa  old.  There  are  here 
P«niaps  100  RMUoli  of  tena-cotta  or  stone,  but, 
"M^  about  twenty  which  come  from  the  Swiss 
'Ues,  they  appear  to  be  of  the  Roman  period,  and 
MTe  no  ornamentation. 

It  deserves  attention  that  here  as  well  as  in  all 
other  museums  I  find  among  the  antiquities  from 
Jb  Swias  "  Pffthlbauten  "  perfoiated  cylindem  of 
Imt  very  aligbUy  baked  oUy,  3-4  inches  long, 
Which  must  have  served  aa  weijrhtH  for  vreaving. 
'found  a  great  number  of  similar  ones  in  Trov, 
'  ■''rther  find  hero,  likewise  derived  from  t£e 
Plahlbauton,"  small  oval  handmill  atones  of 
tachita,  auch  as  the  excavations  at  Ilissarlik  fur- 
Dished  by  hundreds.  I  may  still  call  attention  to 
tm  large  collection  of  ornamental  pins,  in  the 
fispaof  nails,  some  of  which  have 


sambles  a  tittle  some  of  the  Trojan  earrinos ;  and 

finally  to  two  idols  of  terra-cotta  (in  the  Cypriote 
oollectlon),  with  long  beaka,  owl-eyes,  and  two 
rings  in  each  ear.  IIehiit  Schuemanh. 


fSjiony), 
nuther  mei 


™|«  01  nails,  some  of  which  have  the  enonnons 
■"ith  of  fourteen  inches ;  further,  to  the  golden 
™?.  Ho.  3,407  (in  the  gold-room),  which  w-  | 


SCIENCE. 

A  Text  Book  of  Botany.     By  Jollufl  Sachs. 

TrauBlatod    and    annotated    by    A.    W. 

Bennett    and    W.    T.    Thiselton     Dyer. 

(Oxford:  Clarendon  Preaa,  1875.) 
It  is  difficnlb  to  overestimate  tlie  servioe  to 
the  canse  of  scientiSc  progress  in  this  coon- 
try  which  the  TJniveraity  of  Oxford  liBfl 
p^onned  in  prodocing  this  translation  of 
Professor  Saohs'  Lehrbtush  der  Botanik  at 
ihe  Clarendon  Frees.  Next  to  the  institu- 
tion of  an  adequate  laboratory  withia  the 
University  for  the  pnrpose  of  carrying  on 
inveatigation  and  toacfaing  in  vegetable 
morphology  and  physiology,  the  revelation 
of  a  book  like  the  present  to  those  who  in 
ilngland  Lave  selected  Botany  as  a  profes- 
sion or  as  a  love-sbndy  miiBt  without  doubt 
be  considered  the  moat  eSecbnal  aid  whioh 
Oxford  could  have  rendered  to  that  science. 
For  it  will  not  be  possible  for  intelligent 
man,  professors  as  well  aa  diiettanii,  with 
thia  book  in  their  hands  to  be  content 
any  longer  with  that  very  meagre  concep- 
tion of  the  scope  of  botanical  study  whioh 
anfortnnately  is  at  this  moment  so  largely 
prevalent  in  our  schools  and  nnivemtiea, 
and  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  desiro 
to  convert  a  botanioal  institution  into  a  gar- 
dener' s  e  xhibition  ofgorgeonsflo  wer-bedsand 
approved  hot-water  pipes.  We  may  feel 
sure  that  Oxford  will  not,  at  any  rate,  be  the 
last  to  team  from  the  new  Text-book  how  it 
comes  about  that  while  Wiirzhorg,  with  less 
than  one<tenth  of  the  income  enjoyed  by  her 
eollegea  and  of&cials,  produces  the  leavding 
botanical  freatise  of  the  day,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  matter  for  coogratnlation  that 
one  Oxford  man  has  been  found  to  share  in 
the  worit  of  translating  and  annotating  that 
treatise.  In  &ot,  if  the  prodnctLon  of  Frofea. 
Bor  Saohs'  Lehrlmch  under  the  aospioes  of 
the  University  of  Ox&rd  be  not  the  pledge 
of  an  intention  to  bring  the  arrangements 
for  botanical  research  and  instrnotion  in 
the  Univeraity  np  to  a  level  with  those 
which  have  been  the  means  of  developing 
snob  men  as  Von  Hohl  and  Schleiden, 
Pringsheim  and  Hoffmeister,  De  Bary  and 
Btraabnrger,  it  is  diffionlt  to  conceive  of  ui 
explanation  of  the  motives  which  led  to  its 
pabhcation.  Binoe  the  production,  in  1849, 
of  the  translation  of  Professor  Schleiden's 
Pnnotplsa  of  Seientifie  Botany,  by  Dr.  Edwin 
Lankester,  Uo  oomprehensivB  botanical  trea- 
tise by  a  German  author  has  appeared  in  an 
Englishform.  Dnringt  his  qoarter  of  a  century 
the  investigation  of  the  minnte  stmoture, 
the  reprodnction  and  development  of  plants, 
and  of  the  viodtu  operandi  of  their  mecha- 
nism, has  proceeded  in  steady  unbroken  con- 
tinuity in  the  laboratories  of  the  namerons 
Oerman  universities  (as  well  as  in  similar 
French institntions).  It  is  chieflythe  result 
of  these  investigations  whioh  forma  the  mate- 
rial of  which  Professor  Sachs' Tezf-Zioo^is  built. 
One  Englishman  stands  so  much  alone  in 
this  fragment  of  tbo  history  of  Botany  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  attribute  the  lack  of 
physiolt^ical  botanists  in  this  country  to  the 


«arlyd«athof Arthur  Hen&ey.  Even  Hanfrey- 
aad  the  few  enthuaiaatio  British  etujdenta 
whose  namBsare-here  and  there  cited  in  thd 
pages  of  Saoha,in3icating  some  activity  in  the 
apphoation  of  the  methods  of  microscopy  to 
botanical  science,  were  not  indetrted  to  any 
of  our  uoiversitiea  for  encouragement  or 
means  of  canying  on  research,  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Physiology 
during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  is  ^le 
history  of  the  botanical  laboratories  of  Gar- 
man  and  French  Universities ;  but  it  most 
%ot  be  Bnpposed  that  English  botanisia  have 
been&w  in  numher  or  idle.  Not  bo  speak 
of  the  special  line  of  research  pursued,  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  we  have  had  in  England  under 
the  influence  of  the  numerous  riohly  supplied 
gardeoa,  both  public  and  private — amon^ 
which  is  the  finest  botanical  garden  iu 
Europe,  namely,  Kew — a  very  remarki^le 
activity  in  the  department  of  syst«inatio 
botany,  especially  in  the  collection  and  dia- 
crlminatioa  of  the  species  of  the  higher 
groups  of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  valna  of  the  work  accomplished 
in  this  direction  has  been  very  great ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  a  concomitant  development 
of  what  we  may  call  "  academioal  Botany  ", 
hortioultoral  and  herbarial  Botany  have 
osorped  a  position  which  it  is  very  much  to 
be  desired  they  should  cease  to  occupy.  Th» 
notion  of  the  scope  of  their  science  which, 
owing  to  this  state  of  things,  many  teacheis 
of  Botany  in  oar  medical  and  othsr  aohoola 
possess,  is  linaited  in  the  extreme.  The 
barest  outhnes  of  the  organisatiou  of  dower- 
ing plants,  together  with  an  altogether  in- 
Boffeiftblfl  jai^on  of  f»ahnic&lities  apphed  to 
a  series  of  Phanerogams  which  happen  to  bo 
British,  often  constitute  the  thing  which  ia 


a  variety  of  scholastiQiBm. 
of  a  book  so  replete  as  is  Sachs'  Text-book 
with  <OTgiual  observations  and  iUnsteationa 
— so  jiwt  in  the  diateibntioa  of  material 
and  in  the  conosptian  of  Botany  as  aa 
oi^anically  developed  scienoe,  which  can 
ignore  no  rentable  phenomenon — this  is 
perhaps  more  likely  thim  anything  else  to 
efiect  a  ohange  in  the  lAndenG>ss  of  botanical 
teachers. 

It  is  not  May  to  aooonnt  for  the  very  ooD- 
siderablfl  diflerencas  which  are  prasented  bj 
the  two  parallel  branohes  of  Biology  when 
we  examine  the  state  of  development  of 
their  respectively  subordinate  d^artmenta 
of  study.  Seeing  that  the  soope  of  Botany 
differs  from  that  of  Zoology  only  in  the  &at 
that  the  one  deals  with  plautA,  f^  other 
with  animals,  we  might  expect  that  physio- 
logy, morphology,  oeoology,  and  taxonomy 
in  each  would  have  assumed  abont  the  same 
relative  importance  to  one  another.  This  ia 
by  no  means  the  caae,  and  the  explanation 
is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  immense 
influence  which  the  study  of  humaa  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  by  medical  men  has 
had  upon  all  zoological  inveetigatioa ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  practical  import- 
ance of  faorticultnira.  That  the  actual  state 
of  development  of  the  two  branches  of  bto- 
logieal  study  is  very  difierent  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no  loo. 
logical  treatise  by  one  or  by  many  authors 
which  is  so  comprehensive  in  plan  as  this 
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^ol-hMk  afBottauj.  One  is  tempted  to  ftsk 
whetber  this  is  due  to  Botany  haviiig  reached 
a  more  or  to  a  lees  advanced  stage  of  de- 
-relopment  than  Zoology.  The  trnth  appears 
to  be  that  neither  is  nearer  than  the  other 
to  an  ideal  goal,  bnt  that  the  variety  of  form 
and  of  fanction  in  the  vegetable  world  ia  more 
limited  than  what  is  observed  among  ani- 
mals. Accordingly,  Botany  prasenta  a  more 
compact  field  for  the  treatment  of  the  bio- 
logist than  does  Zoology.  The  neatness  and 
precision  of  resnita,  Wnether  anatomical  or 
taxonomic-^togetiier  with  the  perfect  assur- 
ance with  which  almost  all  the  material  of 
research  (even  that  from  the  most  distant 
lande)  may  be  kept  in  the  living  condition 
ready  to  band — is  what  excites  the  envy  of 
the  zoologist  as  he  contemplates  the  labotirs 
of  botanical  confreres;  while  the  botanist 
who  may  temporarily  tnrn  his  attention  to 
the  field  of  Zoology  is  fascinated  by  the 
wealth  of  varietj  not  only  of  specific  forros, 
bnt  of  oi^ns  and  fnnctions  cnlminatiiig  in 
(be  elaboration  and  complexity  of  the  bnman 


The  morphological  part  of  Professor  Sachs' 
book  ia  not  the  concentrated  sketch  of  broad 
anatomical  generalisations  which  we  find  in 
that  most  masterly  exposition  of  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  Zoology — the  Grand- 
ma  der  Vergleichonden  Anatomie  of  Professor 
Gegenbanr — a  book  which  bas  bnt  few  eqnals 
as  an  elementary  statement  of  a  large  sub- 
ject. It  does  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of 
the  present  work  to  keep,  as  there,  detail 
snbordinate  to  generalisation.  Professor 
Sachs'  morphology  is  to  a  lai^  extent  a 
minnte  description  of  particular  typea, 
carefiilly  selected  and  in  many  cases  elabor- 
ately worked  ont  by  the  author  for  the 
special  porposea  of  this  Text-book — so  that 
the  Tolnme  serves  efGciently  aa  a  laboratoiy 
band-book.  The  method  pursued  has  the 
great  merit  that  no  student  can  read  the 
detailed  deacriptions  and  study  the  numerous 
admirable  woodcuts  without  desiring  strongly 
to  see  these  things  with  his  own  eyes  ;  and 
no  one  should  take  up  the  book  on  the 
enpposition  ihat  he  will  derive  anything  bnt 
a  nvotion  of  the  benefit  which  it  can  confer, 
fifom  an  attempt  to  read  through  it  without 
constant  access  to  a  well-ordered  botanical 
laboratory.  When  the  student  can  make 
use  of  snch  resources,  or  has  time  and  leisare 
to  anaiige  for  himself  some  kind  of  sabsti- 
tnte  for  that  which  Continental  universitiM 
without  exception  provide,  he  will  be  led  by 
following  ont  the  diacnssions  introdnced  by 
Professor  Sachs,  to  the  very  front  of  the 
chief  botanical  investigations  whicb  are  at 
this  motnent  occupying  attention,  and  mhy 
find  himself  contributing  to  the  solution  of 
important  questions. 

The  first  part  of  the  Texir-hooh  treats  of 
unite  of  stmctnre,  and  of  the  simplest  of 
these  first,  namely,  the  cell  and  its  inward 
and  outward  psj?ts,  the  tissues  and  the 
fnndameutal  o^ans  following.  Nothing  can 
be  more  careful  nor  more  critically  accurate 
and  precise  than  the  mode  in  which  Pro- 
feaaor  Sachs  expresses  himself,  both  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  work,  with  regard  to 
the  natnre  of  proteplasm,  and  the  way  in 
which  particular  phenomena,  eometimea 
stigmatised  as  vital,  are  to  be  conceived  of. 
While  we  Bhonld  feel  inclined  to  judge  from 


the  seoond  part  of  the  work — ^the  Ontlines 
of  Classification — that  with  the  exception 
of  most  important  &cts  presented  in  the 
growth  of  the  reprodnctive  bodies  of  the 
Phanerogams  connecting  them  with  the 
vascular  Oiyptogams — tittle  has  yet  been 
done  among  plants  to  esteblish  the  theory  of 
descent  by  the  discovery  of  their  actual  pedi- 
gree, we  mnst  point  all  the  more  distinctly  to 
the  fact  that  Botany  as  here  represented  by 
Professor  Sachs  has  advanced  beyond  Zoology 
in  the  direction  of  a  mechanical  explanation  of 
theultimateproceases  of  nutrition  snd  growth. 
This  is  very  apparent  in  the  first  chapter, 
bat  no  less  so  in  the  third  or  physiological 
portion  of  the  work,  where  an  arrangement 
of  the  snbject^matter  is  adopted  which 
when  quoted  will  at  once  enable  the  reader 
to  see  how  largely  the  standpoints  of  the 
botanical  and  the  animal  physiologiat  difier. 
After  a  consideration  of  molecuJar  forces 
and  of  chemical  processes  in  the  plant  (twt) 
chapters  exhausting  nearly  the  whole  of 
what  is  importent  in  the  present  phase  of 
animal  physiology),  we  have  a  chapter  on 
the  general  conditions  of  planf-life,  the  in- 
fluences exerted  by  temperature,  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  gravitAtion.  To  this  follows  a 
discussion  of  the  mechsnical  laws  of  growth, 
and  of  the  periodic  movements  of  the  mature 
parts  of  plante,  and  movemente  dependent 
on  irritation.  Laatly,  we  have  admirable 
disquisitions  on  the  phenomena  of  sexual 
reproduction  and  on  the  origin  of  species. 
With  regard  to  the  last-named  subject,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  throttghout  the  work  Pro- 
ftssor  Sachs  is  careful  to  point  to  the  theory 
of  evolution  as  the  ultimate  solvent  of  all 
biological  problems,  and  in  the  fourth  Ger- 
man edition,  which  is  later  than  the  present 
translation,  he  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  arrangement  of  bis  material  in 
conformity  with  and  confirmation  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Descent. 

It  is  uot  to  bo  supposed  that  we  can  give 
detailed  critical  estimates  of  the  successive 
parte  of  this  book.  Bather  we  may  express 
oar  high  respect  for  the  gifted  author  who 
not  only  has  fnmished  so  valuable  a  mor- 
phological treatise,  but  has  added  a  volume 
on  physiolt^y  under  the  same  cover.  It  is 
in  researches  in  this  department  of  Botany 
that  Professor  Sachs  is  more  especially 
active  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished  that  the  full  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  present  state  of  the  experimental 
phyeiol<^y  of  plants  may  lead  to  the  more 
general  cultivation  of  the  subject  in  England, 
Problems  requiring  solution,  methods  to  be 
followed  in  attempting  their  solution,  and 
apparatus  to  be  employed,  are  here  indicated, 
while  admirable  lecture  experiments  and  de- 
monstrations are  described. 

A  lai^  element  in  the  valne  of  this  book 
as  isaned  by  the  Clarendon  Press  is  the  clear 
and  accnrate  character  of  the  translation  by 
Messrs.  Bennett  and  Dyer.  They  have  also 
enriched  the  work  by  a  very  extensive  series 
of  notes,  chiefly  famishing  references  to 
Knglish  literature  bearing  upon  pointe  dis- 
cussed in  the  text,  or  supplying  the  most 
recent  information  on  various  topics.  When 
we  remember  the  small  acknowledgment 
which  snch  work  is  likely  to  receive  in  any 
way,  we  cannot  hesitete  to  express  very  fully 
onr  appreciation  of  the  thorough  and  worthy 


manner  in  which  the  teanslaters'  task  has 
been  performed. 

It  ia  now  200  years  since  a  Savilian  Pro- 
feasor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Sir 
Thomas  Millington,  discovered  the  sexnalitj 
of  plants.  It  is  tme  that  be  was  not  Professor 
of  Botany,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  those  daya 
even  the  mathematicians  of  the  Univermty 
pnrsoed  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology 
m  the  picturesqne  old  "  physick  garden," 
Let  us  hope  that  nnder  the  stimulus  pro- 
vided by  the  Delegates  of  the  Universit; 
Press,  Oxford  may  reappear  in  the  historj 
of  botanical  science. 

£.  Bat  Luieesteb. 


The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lanfiuage.     By  W. 

D.  Whitney.      (London  :  H.  S.  King  i, 

Co.,  1875.) 
A  NEW  work  by  Professor  Whitney  upon 
linguistic  science  is  sure  to  command  the 
attention  and  interest  of  every  student  d 
language.  And  though  the  present  volnme 
is  nece^arily  limited  in  size  and  soniewliat 
elementary  in  form  from  its  making  part 
of  the  "  International  Scientific  Series,"  the 
scholar  will  find  it  none  the  lees  worth;  ai 
notice  on  that  account.  For  the  philological 
views  with  which  Professor  Whitney  is 
identified  are  here  presented  in  a  clear  and 
Gompendions  shape,  with  no  mass  of  detvb 
and  side-issues  to  distract  'or  seduce  the 
reader.  A  book  like  the  one  before  m, 
which  may  be  almost  regarded  as  au  sb- 
stroct  of  t^e  well-known  lectures  on  "  Lsi- 
guage  and  the  Study  of  Language,"  nill 
enable  us  to  test  and  criticise  the  opinion! 
of  its  author  more  easily  tban  can  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  la:^er  work. 

Professor  Whitney  is  the  leadins;  repre- 
sentetive  of  what  may  be  termed  the  com- 
mon-sense school  of  philology,  which  haa 
fitly  found  its  advocate  among  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  brethren  of  America-  The  same 
objections  of  superficiality  and  narrowness 
which  the  followers  of  Kant  and  Hegel 
have  raised  against  Beid  or  Stewart,  or  the 
later  representatives  of  Utilitarianism  m 
this  country,  will  doubtless  be  brought  for- 
ward against  Professor  Whitney's  philologi- 
cal system ;  but  none  at  least  will  be  able  to 
deny  ite  simplicity,  its  cleamesa,  and  iu 
commendabihty  to  common  sense.  The 
leading  doctrines  of  the  aystem  are  that 
language  is  learnt,  not  instinctively  acqnirea, 
by  each  successive  generation ;  that  it  is  an 
institution  of  human  origin  and  inrection 
as  much  as  government  or  law;  that  it  is 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  commtuucation, 
and,  therefore,  that  though  every  man  ia  at 
liberty  to  create  as  many  new  words  as  he 
pleases,  only  those  which  are  ratified  by 
society  can  live  and  grow ;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  idea  must  precede  tlie  name  which  is  in- 
vented to  denote  it.  Such  doctrines  are 
incontrovertible,  wo  might  almost  say  self- 
evident,  and  it  is  well  that  they  shonld  be 
brought  out  distinctly  and  forcibly.  Philo- 
logists have  unfortunately  been  only  too  apt 
to  forget  that  language  ia  bat  the  6jml|oj 
and  outward  expression  of  thought ;  a  socoi 
product  of  human  invention  which  can  ™lj 
exist  where  a  society  exists  already,  "he 
struggles  and  fortunes  of  a  society  are  "^ 
fleeted   in  ite  language,  and  the  fossilise^ 
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records  of  lati^^e  will  dbclose  tbe  history 
of  the  society  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 
It  is  with  special  ploaanre  that  I  find 
Professor  Whitney  emphasising  another  lin- 
^istic  doctrine  of  high  importance,  the 
fiict  that  sentences  precede  words  jast  as 
words  precede  letters.  "  Men  began,"  he 
Bays  (p.  302),  "  not  with  parts  of  speech 
which  they  afterwards  learned  to  piece 
together  into  sentences,  but  with  congpre- 
hengive  utterances  in  which  the  parts  of 
speech  lay  as  yet  nnderclopod,  sentences  in 
the  germ  ;  "  and  elsewhere  he  obserTes  that 
"the  parte  of  speech"  are  "the  main  classes 
of  words,  having  restricted  application  and 
definite  connexion,    into   which    the    holo. 

erastic  utterances  of  a  primitire  time  have 
degrees  become  divided ;  the  separated 
jiarts,  members  of  what  was  once  an  nndb- 
tingnished  whole."  These  statements  need 
to  be  dwelt  npon ;  for  if  once  we  grasp 
firmly  the  two  facts,  that  language  is  the 
sjmhol  of  thoaght,  and  sentences  the  germs 
oat  of  which  words  and  forms  have  been 
differentiated,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  me- 
chanical doctrine  which  would  derive  flection 
frcm  the  external  accidents  of  agglutination 
ftnd  phonetic  decay  must  cease  to  be  a  dogma 
of  orthodox  Glottology. 

And  this  brings  me  to  that  portion  of 
Professor  Whitney's  system,  with  which, 
limple  and  widely  .accepted  as  it  is,  I  find 
Efself  nnable  to  agree.  It  is  too  much  like 
that  common-sense  explanation  of  snnrisi 
wd  sunset,  which  made  the  sun  go  round 
the  earth.  With  A  logical  clearness  and 
consiBtency  Trhich  makes  it  possible  to  see 
the  fall  meaning  and  tendencies  of  the  theory. 
Professor  Whitney  lays  down  the  prevalent 
doctrines  as  to  the  nature  of  roots  and  the 
origin  of  Section.  "A  primitive  body  of 
monosyllabic  roots,"  he  tells  us,  formed 
"  the  historical  beginnings  of  Indo- European 
speech-development,"  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  flection,  whether  in  our  own 
^tnily  of  langoages  or  in  any  other  (p.  226), 
las  grown  out  of  the  attachment  of  inde- 
pendent words  to  roots  and  stems,  and  their 
anbseqneut  decay  in  form  and  meaning. 
There  was  a  time  when  onr  fathers  could 
communicate  with  one  another  only  in  mo- 
nosyllahio  roots,  and  a  later  period  when 
<iey  were  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  Mongolian  of  to-day.  "  The  dissidents  " 
(bm  these  views,  adds  Professor  Whitney, 
"are  few ; "  and  without  doubt  this  is  really 
the  case.  Bat  the  tmth  does  not  always 
lie  on  the  aide  of  the  majority  ;  and,  as  one 
of  the  dissidents,  I  must  protest  against  the 
Msertion  that  we  "  have  nothing  to  say  in 
ifefeoseof"  onr  "unbelief,  except  what  is 
easily  refuted  as  misapprehension  or  want 
oflc^cal  consistency."  Many  even  of  those 
who  otherwise  agree  with  Professor  Whitney 
have  now  given  up  the  monosyllabic  cha- 
|^?ter  of  Aryan  roots,  while  Professor 
Whitney  himself  admits  that  the  roots  of 
'he  Malayan  langnagea  "are  prevailingly 
oissyllabic"  (p,  243),  and  the  very  "type  " 
and  "  normal  example  of  the  whole  genus 
root' "  which  he  offers  ns  (p.  299)  is  Sow- 
I""'-,  a  word  of  two  syllables !  Nor  again  is 
rt  accurate  to  say  (p.  237)  that  Chinese 
•wd«  are  "analogous"  with  the  hypo- 
thetical  "roots"  of  Indo-European  Speech. 
Jiiese  are  the  ultimate  results  of  lexical  and 


grammatical  analysis,  and  all  that  can  be 
said  abont  them  is  that  they  may  repre- 
sent the  language  which  preceded  the  re- 
stored parent-Aryan  of  Fick  and  Schleicher 
better  than  any  of  its  later  developmente 
can  do.  As  for  flection,  when  we  are  asked 
to  believe  (p.  252)  that  Semitic  speech  must 
have  developed  out  of  a  preceding  stage  of 
monosyllabic  roote  and  the  agglutination 
of  independent  words  in  accordance  with 
"  what  is  seen  to  lie  at  the  bases  of  all  other 
human  speech,"  it  mast  be  remembered  that 
"  all  other  human  speech "  ^neans  Aryan 
speech  alone,  or  rather  the  inferences  drawn 
from  certain  phenomena  observable  in  Aryan 
speech.  Might  not  Semitic  scholars  with 
eqnal  right  reverse  the  problem,  and  claim  to 
interpret  the  phenomena  of  Aryan  flection  in 
analogy  with  the  phenomena  of  Semitic  flec- 
tion P  I  would  draw  attention  to  an  ex- 
tremely important  article  by  M.  Bergaigne 
in  the  last  number  of  the  MemoiTet  de  la 
Soci^td  de  Linffaiitigve,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  show  that  the  Indo-Bnropeaa  case-endings 
are  really  suffixes  of  derivation,  the  nomina- 
tive, vocative,  and  accosative  in  all  three 
numbers  being  originally  abstracts,  without 
symbols  for  marking  flection,  and  the  oblique 
cases  80  many  adjectives  taken  ^verbially. 
His  theory  will  provide  an  escape  from  the 
awkward  question  of  "pronominal  roots;'' 
hat  it  will  also  lend  support  to  the  view 
that  in  the  background  which  lies  behind 
the  highly-developed  and  cultivated  parent 
Aryan,  so  ludicrously  misnamed  the  Pr»pracfte 
— a  bftckgronnd,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  to  which 
the  facts  at  onr  disposal  hardly  allow  as  to 
reach — the  primitive  sentence- words  adapted 
their  terminations  to  the  expression  of  such 
grammatical  relations  as  the  growing  con- 
sciousness of  man  gradually  worked  out, 
and  BO,  by  the  influence  of  analogy,  origi- 
nated what  we  may  call  the  flectional  instinct. 
To  turn  now  from  points  of  controversy, 
the  later  chapters  of  Professor  Whitney's 
book  are  likely  to  attract  more  attention 
than  the  earlier.  Not  but'that  the  earlier 
deal  with  questions  of  equal  importance  to 
the  student  of  philology  ;  but,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  caae,  they  go  more  over  old 
ground,  and  afford  less  scope  for  originality 
of  view,  than  do  the  later  ones.  The  author 
begins  by  defining  langnage  as  "  the  means 
of  expression  of  hnman  thought"  and  an 
instrament  of  communication,  and  then,  in 
the  second  chapter,  describes  the  way  in 
which  each  individaal  has  to  learn  his 
mother  tongue.  This  leads  him  on  to  de- 
scribe the  conservative  and  alterative  forcw 
which  change  the  outer  form  and  inner  con- 
tent of  words,  and  so  bring  abont  the 
growth  of  language.  The  same  subject  is 
continued  in  Chapters  VI.  and  VII,,  which 
deal  with  the  loss  and  creation  of  words 
and  forms ;  and  the  name-making  process  is 
treated  in  Chapter  VIII.  Dialects  are  next 
dealt  with,  and  the  centripetal  and  centrifu- 
gal forces  which  pnify  or  divide  are  clearly 
set  forth.  The  rnles  to  be  applied  in  ascer. 
taining  the  relationship  of  languages  and 
dialects  are  also  stated,  and  a  parting  shaft 
is  aimed  at  those  who  hold  the  "absurd" 
theory  that  language  begins  with  dialects,  and 
not  with  one  or  two  primaeval  centres.  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  however,  forgets  his  own 
doctrine  that  language  is  a  social  product 


and  institntion,  not  contemporaneous  with 
the  physical  beginnings  of  man ;  Irom  which 
it  would  follow  that  primitive  languages 
would  be  as  multitudinous  as  the  com. 
munities  that  needed  them.  A  chapter  on 
the  Indo-Koropean  &mily  is  succeeded  by 
one  on  lin^stic  straotnre,  and  a  rapid 
glance  is  given  in  Chapter  XII.  over  the 
other  chief  varieties  of  hnman  speech.  Then 
conies  an  important  chapter  on  "  Language 
and  Ethnology,"  which  some  of  our  theo- 
logians woald  do  well  to  study ;  and  after 
another  suggostive  one  on  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  ikngnage,  in  which  the  author 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  gesticulation  and 
onomatopoeia  were  the  two  main  factors 
which  went  to  produce  it,  he  concludes  by 
laying  down  that  glottology  is  an  historical 
and  not  a  physical  science,  and  by  dis- 
femgnishing  between  comparative  philology 
and  linguistic  science.  As  he  very  jnsUy 
remarks,  eminence  in  the  one  departiment 
by  no  means  impUes  eminence  in  the  other, 
and  he  would  ascribe  the  present  "  period  of 
chaos "  in  lingnistio  study  to  this  fact. 
Another  very  jost  and  pertinent  remark  is 
that  "  the  universahty  of  language,"  like  the 
"  universal  possession  by  men  of  some  body 
of  instmmente  to  help  the  hands  in  pro- 
viding for  haman  needs,"  is  "  due  to  nothing 
mors  profound  or  mysterious  than  that  every 
division  of  the  hnman  race  has  been  long 
enough  in  existence  for  its  language-capa- 
cities to  work  themselves  out  to  some 
manuerof  result."  It  is,  perh^s,  a  pity  that 
snoh  remarks  are  so  sparinn;ly  introduced,  bat 
Professor  Whitney  pleads  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  him  in  justi&cation  of  the 
elementary  character  of  bis  work  and  its 
oonseqnent  want  of  originality,  as  well  as  of 
the  alwence  of  references  to  the  labours  of 
other  scholars.  The  latter  omission  is  the 
more  to  be  deplored  as  there  is  a.  danger  of 
its  producing  a  false  impression,  while  the 
readers  for  whom  the  book  is  specially  in- 
tended are  not  likely  to  know  how  much  is 
Professor  Whitney's  own  and  how  much 
belongs  to  other  workers  in  the  same  field. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  defect  will  be 
remedied  in  a  second  edition. 

A.  H.  Satcb. 


OBEEE   BTTUOLOOT. 

Qrvadxiige  der  griechitchen  Etymologie  van 
Qeorg  Curtivt.  Vierfo  dnrch  Vergleichun- 
gen  ans  den  keltischon  Sprachen  von  Ernst 
Windisch  erweiterte  Anflage.  (Leipzig  : 
Teubuer,  1873.) 

Some  Bemarii  on  the  Celtic  Additions  io  Cur- 
tius'  Greek  Etymology.  By  Whitley  Stokes, 
Vice-President  of  the  Philological  Society, 
and  Honorary  Member  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society.     (Calcutta,  18?4.) 

Principleg  of  Greek  JSti/wohgy.  By  Geoi^ 
Ourtius,  Professor  In  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  Translated,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  anthor,  by  Augustus  S.  Wilkins,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Comparative  Pliilo- 
logy  in  the  Owens  College,  ilanohester, 
and  Edwin  B.  Ei^land,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  Glassies  in  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  Volume  I.  (London:  John 
Murray,  1875.) 

In  common  with  all  others  who  have  hod  the 

pleasure  of  knowing  Professor  Curtins,  and 
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of  attending  his  leotnres  and  the  niMtings 
of  hia  (Mechisohe  Geaallsohaft,  I  maBt  coo- 
fwa  to  a  strong  prejudice  in  fa-vonr  of  any- 
thing emanating  £ram  his  pen — a  snfScient 
plea,  the  readers  of  the  Acadbut  mnst  admit, 
for  not  tronbling  them  with  a  statement  of 
my  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  his  work  as  a 
whole.  Moreover,  seeing  that  it  is  now  in 
its  fonrth  edition,  it  has  been  long  enough 
before  the  worM  to  stand  in  no  manner  of 
need  of  being  recommended  by  me  ;  but  it 
"would  not,  perhaps,  bo  altogether  useless 
here  to  give  a  brief  acooont  of  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  it«  execution.  It  consists  of  three 
parts,  whereof  the  first  (pp.  1-121)  is  de- 
voted to  the  discuBsion  of  general  questions 
of  philology,  and  to  the  eliciting  general 
principles  for  nse  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  volume — at  any  rate,  this  is  bow  the 
aa&or  regards  it ;  but  it  may  also  be  looked 
at  as  forming  a  sort  of  critical  history  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  science  of  compara- 
tive philology,  and  as  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  resnita  of  bringing  common  sense  to 
bear  on  etymology.  Among  other  writers 
passed  nnder  a  searching  review  in  this 
first  part  may  be  mentioned  the  prepoei- 
tionalists  headed  by  Pott  in  his  colossal 
dictionary  now  at  length  complete  ;  and  the 
partioipi^ists  with  iJeo  Meyer  as  their  ex- 
ponent in  his  UotnpartUive  Qrammar  of  Qrseis 
and  Latin  (Berlin,  1869). 

The  Second  Part  (pp.  121-405)  consists 
of  upwards  of  600  Separate  artioles  on 
Greek  words,  or  groups  of  Greek  words, 
aocompanied  in  every  instanoe  with  their 
congeners  in  the  other  Japhetic  languages, 
together  with  nnmerons  ref^ences  and  a 
short  commentary  or  critioism  on  the  in- 
stances cited,  or  the  way  th^  have  been 
treated  by  other  writers.  Take  as  an  ex> 
ample  article  39,  which  translated  reads  as 
follows:— 

"Stem     KAPA:    iqp,       '^'^i    Kopl-ia,    Kpal-lt)f 

'heart.' 

"  Sansk.  Arf  (for  htird),  hrd-aya-m  (flw  bttrd- 
i^a-m),  'heart.' 

"  Latin  cor  (stem  tord),  diminutive  oor-oufuHn, 
eord-atut,  vi-con. 

"Gothic  hairt-S  (stem  ludrtim),  0.  H.  Ger. 

"  Lithuanian  isirdA-t,  Old  Bulgarian  trad-l-ct, 

"Old  Irish  cride,  'cor'  (Zeusa  •,  p.  230). 

"  Bopp's  Olouanam,  and  AeeeiOuatuitututtem, 
p.  23S;  Schleicher's  Farmanithre  da-  iUrcAtn- 
«fawMci«n  Spracha,  p.  98." 

"  The  original  form  ia  hard,  which  I  trace  back 
to  the  root  Kpaa,  '  to  swioff,  to  quiver '  (No,  71) ; 
the  iuitisl  cooMnant  in  ^e  Sanskrit  has  been 
altered,  peihaps  through  an  intermediate  lihard. 
Kck,  in  hiB  Vergiaehtndf*  Worterbuch,'  p.  85, 
takes  akard  to  be  the  original,  as  Kuhn  had  tOready 
coajectured  in  his  Zeitschrift,  iv.  p.  IS.  The  epic 
K^  must  not  be  derived  from  the  later  unip  aa 
Leo  Meyer  does  (ZeiCacArifi,  v.  p.  389)  ;  7  is  only 
a  lengthening  of  a  after  the  ^pping  off  of  a. 
Ihe  tra^c  and  lyric  form  niap  for  aapb  Mema  to 
have  arisen  &oin  xrpd  by  a  peculiar  luodidcatLon : 
ZeitK/mfi,  vi.  p.  82.  Germaa  A,  Lithuanian  is, 
and  Slavonic  1,  point  throughout  to  an  original 
*  ae  the  initial  letter.  Latin  Card-ta,  Cnr-fln 
*dea  vitcerum;'  Preller'a  SUmuche  Mythologie, 
p.  604.  Piclet,  in  hit  Origmei  Indoturopemnm, 
I.  p.  438,  separatee  Sanak.  hrda-ya-m  ( •=  Zend 
xaredha-ya),  on  noc'unt  of  its  deviating  in  its 
initial  from  the  other  words,  which  seems' to  me 


This  part,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  con- 


fined to  the  discussion  of  words  which  are 
igular  in  the  phonological  changes  which 
they  exemplify.  There  are,  however,  not 
wanting  cases  of  great  difficulty,  which 
Would  be  diSereutlv  treated  by  other  philo- 
logists :  compare,  for  instance,  Cnrtins'  ar- 
ticle 1666,  and  Pick*,  pp.  544,  609. 

The  third  part  (pp.  4>05-727)  is  devoted 
irregular  formationa  and  words  whioh 
illustrate  changes  regarded  as  subsidiary 
and  sporadic  in  the  Greek  language ;  so  that 
&om  the  nature  of  the  case  the  number  of 
the  separate  articles  is  comparatively  small, 
and  the  original  matter  ve^  extensive. 
Natnrally  the  history  of  the  so-called 
digamma  takes  np  considerable  room,  bnt 
still  more  interest  attaches  to  tiie  anthor's 
exhaustive  answer  to  the  question  what  has 
become  of  the  saou-vowel  j  (onr  y  in  ye*)  in 
the  Greek  language,  for  it  may  be  briefly 
said  to  have  created  an  era  in  Greek  ety- 
mology, in  spite  of  the  hostile  criticism  it 
has  here  and  there  called  forth.  Lastly,  the 
volume  ends  with  excellent  indexes  (pp. 
728-835),  which  make  it  easy  for  reference 
and  scarcely  less  valuable  tor  the  pnrposes 
of  comparative  philology  than  for  the  study 
of  Greek  itself. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present 
edition  is,  to  me,  the  Celtic  element  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Windiaoh,  who  came  to  the 
work  fresh  from  the  study  of  Old  Irish.  On 
the  whole  he  has  done  his  task  well,  bat,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  one  feels  too 
charmed  with  his  discoveries  not  to  fear 
lest  he  may  have  overlooked  many  a  trite 
and  com.mon  instance ;  and  this  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  really  the  case.  Besides,  he 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  long  enough  oon- 
versaut  with  Celtic  philoltwy  to  have  been 
able  fully  to  appreciate  Stokes'  warning, 
even  had  it  come  in  time,  that  "  in  no  de- 
partment of  philology  is  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept, omnia  prohaie,  mora  needed  than  in  the 
Celtic,  with  its  forged  words,  inaccurate 
texts,  unfaithful  translations,  and  ignorant 
native  soholacs."  Add  to  this  that  he  was 
not,  as  he  candidly  confesses,  quite  prepared 
to  draw  extensively  on  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Breton,  which  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  a 
misfortime,  seeing  that  the  etymology  of 
Kimtic  words  is,  generally  speaking,  ha 
mere  transparent  than  that  of  Irish  ones. 
Thus  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  too 
hnrried,  and  it  is  a  pity  he  had  no  time  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  Ebel  or  the  axperi- 
enoe  of  Stokes,  as  a  book  like  this  cannot 
be  expected  to  pass  through  a  new  edition 
pvery  year.  As  it  now  stands  it  contains 
npwarde  of  700  (not  630)  articles,  and  Win- 
disoh  has  been  able  to  supplement  more  than 
230  (I  may  be  wrong  in  counting  only 
214)  of  them  with  Celtic  instances,  of 
which  a  few  have  been  corrected  and  added 
to  by  Stokes,  and  a  few  still  require  to  be 
carefully  revised.  Farther,  Stokes  has  sug. 
gested  over  150  more  to  be  added  to  articles 
not  supplemented  by  Windisoh,  which  would 
bring  the  number  np  to  380.  Even  then  the 
hst  would  be  far  &om  complete,  for  in  cnr- 
sorily  pemsing  the  work  no  less  than  fifty 
instances  from  Welsh  alone  sn^^ested  them- 
selves to  me — it  would  take  np  too  mnoh 
space  to  mention  them  here  one  by  one — so 
that  at  present  the  total  may  be  regarded  as 
130,  an  item  not  calculated  to  gratify  those 


who  are  wont  to  ignore  the  Celtic  langn^ea 
when  dealing  with  other  nearly  related  f^u- 
lies  of  speech.  For  in  the  case  before  ua  it 
exceeds  the  litn- Slavic  contribotioas,  which 
make  only  about  385 ;  and  it  conies  very  near 
the  Teutonic  total,  which  I  have  found  to  lie 
about  435 :  probably  it  would  Burposa  it 
considerably,  were  the  stndy  of  Celtic  so 
advanced  as  that  of  the  other  Japhetic  lan- 
guages. 

The  200  instances  here  alluded  to  as  to  he 
added  to  those  of  Windisoh  by  no  meanB 
cover  all  the  points  where  improvement  may 
be  effected  in  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  work. 
For  example,  nutre  care  should  he  taken  b 
the  selection  of  appropriate  and  instmctiTe 
instances — at  any  rate,  they  shonid  not  be 
taken  at  raudom  ;  thus,  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
why  in  article  630,  p.  459,  the  Corniali 
words  ■peher  "pistor,"  popei  " piatrinnm," 
Welsh  popitryea  "  piatrix,"  are  mentioned  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Welsh  verb  piA-i  "to 
bake,"  Cornish  peh-a,  poh-eu ;  and  a  pro^  of 
vaat,  article  430,  p.  313,  it  would  have  hem 
well  to  add  to  Irish  luSi  "  navis,"  the  Welak 
noe,  "any  shallow  vessel,  akneoding-trongh," 
bnt  never,  ae  far  as  I  know,  "  a  ship."  Ano- 
ther way  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  work 
is  Bngg«ted  by  Stokes,  p.  33,  where  he  giws 
alist  of  "  some  thirty-eight  Greek  words  whiiA 
have  apparently  their  cognates  in  the  Celtic 
languages,  bnt  which,  with  three  exceptions, 
are  ei^er  not  noticed  in  Cnrtins|  book,  or 
only  referred  to  for  noa-oomparative  pnr- 
poses." Lastly,  it  may  be  looked  at  as  nutn- 
tol  that  among  so  many  there  should  be 
some  of  Windisch's  rappro  diements  gainst 
which  objections  may  be  raised.  Take,  for 
instance,  article  497,  p.  347,  where  he  cod- 
neota  with  Ipai)  and  Sonsh.  vanhtu,  varjAora, 
"  loin,"  an  0.  Irish  frass,  as  to  which  ha 
obeerres  that  O'Reilly  makes  it  out  to  mean  . 
"  shower,  hail,"  and  a  fi'ota  do  nemannail » 
cited  as  meaning  "  ein  Begen  von  Perlen," 
Xow,  one  would  like  to  have  more  decisrre 
evidence  than  this  that  fraaa  applies  at  aU 
to  fluids,  for  the  meanings  given  by  O'Beilly, 
were  it  worth  tJie  while  to  qaote  him,  are 
rather  against  Windisoh,  boing  "a  shower, 
hail ;  seed,  small  shot,  any  small  romid 
grain  :  "  thus  one  is  decidedly  reminded  of 
the  Welsh  gwreielUon,  "sparka,"  for  vrae*- 
jdn  —  or  vraic^dn  —  from  Pick's  visi, 
vsAK,  VBi^K  (p.>  182).  A  similar  abjec- 
tion may  be  laieed  in  connexion  with 
article  585,  p.  388,  where  with  aat,  aiir, 
aliiy,  &c.,  Windisch  oonnects  Old  Irish  an, 
dea,  ait,  genitive  uito,  diuo,  "  tempns,  aetas, 
Welsh  oea.  Now,  it  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable that  tetnpwa  is  the  original  meaning  of 
ou,  for  how,  on  that  supposition,  coald  tb» 
word  oome  to  mean  in  later  Irish  and  Scotch 
Gaelic  people.  Germ,  kute,  as  in  aos  cM 
licians  or  mnaic-people  "  P  It  is  ^ 
likely  that  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  generation,  whence  the  transition  a 
easy  to  a  generation,  or  age  of  man,  tsetas, 
tempw :  nay,  the  W^sh  word  never  a\ea,a» 
anything  bnt  a  generation  or  an  age,  _ao  that 
on  the  whole,  perhaps,  both  Irish  liia  and 
Welsh  oes  represent  not  *aaiaelu  bnt  *pat_>f- 
(m,  from  the  root  PC,  alluded  to  by  CortiM 
in  article  387,  p.  288.  These,  however,  and 
the  like  imperfections,  which  ore  mere 
trifles  as  compared  with  the  merits  of  whs' 
Dr.  Windisoh  has  done,  botii  in  the  pi«ei» 
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wtrrk  and  ulsewhere,  for  tbe  atndy  of  the 
Cdtio  Jangn&gea,  are  pointed  out  merely  in 
order  to  indicate  some  of  the  improTements 
to  be  made  in  another  edition,  wbioh  per- 
haps is  not  lar  off.  Anotlier  order  of  modi- 
fioatiuns  seems  to  be  foreshadowed  in  the 
prcfitce,  where  Cnrtine  makea  the  follomng 
eiplanatjona  :—— 

"The  printing  of  this  edition  hegsn  with  tha 
month  of  January  1872,  and  is  only  now  (July 
18(3)  brought  to  ita  completion,  after  Heveral 
inlemiptioiB  occ«aoned  by  "  invincibla  "  powers 
[ihe  Leipiig  striiiee  P].  I  make  this  obtervation 
merely  in  order  to  escape  the  Teproach  of  not 
hsric^  consulted  this  or  that  work  published  in 
the  intervitl.  This  appliee,  for  example,  to  a  new 
work  which  I  hail  with  joy,  namely  that  of  Ang. 
Pick  on  The  Former  Linguiitic  Umty  of  the  Inda- 
Gtrmam  of  Europe  (Gottingrai,  1873),  which,  had 
it  naehed  me  in  time  to  turn  it  into  account, 
vonld  have  enabled  me  to  obtain  seyeral  new 
points  of  view." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  first 
Tolame  of  the  translation  into  English  has 
appeared.  It  is  not  intended  on  the  present 
onsEion  to  examine  the  translators'  work, 
which,  BO  far  as  the  writer  has  read  it,  seems 
to  have  been  very  creditably  done.  For 
Uie  get-np  of  the  book  Mr.  Mnrray's  name 
n  a  anffioient  gnarantee,  but  it  is  to  be 
boped  that  the  second  volume  will  be  more 
Uuiroaghly  corrected  for  the  press  than  the 
pitsent  one.  Dr.  Windisch's  list  of  addenda 
^  corrigenda  is  highly  interesting  and 
nhiable,  but  one,  at  least,  of  them  will  not 
pus  muster — namely,  that  to  articie  251, 
where  O.  Ir,  dnfi,  Welsh  da,  '  black,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  same  origin  as  ruf  Xdc,  Gothic 
iaaihi  and  dwnht;  for  surely  to  be  blind, 
itttf,  or  dimib  is  not  exactly  to  be  blade,  in 
any  sense  of  these  words.  Moreover,  the 
Teutonic  equivalent  of  tbe  Celtic  duh  is  to  be 
_  sought  in  the  O.  Norse  word  ddiir  "  dark,"  a 
Fa-stem  on  whiob  see  §  82  of  Winuner's 
MtamdUcke  Grammatik  (HaUe,  18?1). 

John  Bhys. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

ASIBOSOKZ. 
n«  Fhyncal  Condition  of  the  Ftantt  Mercury.— 

Dt.  ZcHlner  has  deduced  some  important  couclu- 
sotn  u  to  the  condition  of  this  planef  s  enrfkce 
fiwa  medBnres  of  the  intensity  of  its  light,  which 
« Buccwded  in  mahingon  two  occasions  by  the 
^  of  bis  photometer.  This  invtrument,  contrived 
«j  him  urenl  years  ago,  ia  a  veiy  beautiful 
JE^tion  of  the-prindple  that  if  light  be  reflected 
P<>m  a  smooth  sur&ce,  such  as  a  plate  of  glaas, 
licHned  at  a  certain  angle,  it  undergoes  a  modifica- 
tMi  of  inch  a  nature  that  the  amount  reflected  from 
*  Mimil  plate  inolined  to  it  at  the  same  angle  variee 
H  Uia  pUta  is  turned  about  the  lay  as  an  axis, 
™ig  gioateat  when  the  two  platee  are  parallel, 
»M  nothing  when  tbe  second  plate  is  turned 
jWmd  through  a  right-angle  from  this  position, 
TliiiB  by  turning  the  one  glate  round,  the  light 
™  *  lamp  may  be  reduced  in  any  reqiiirEd  degree 
™  It  ia  equal  to  that  of  the  bearenly  object  of 
]^di  the  brigbtnees  ia  requirsd,  and  the  angle 
™»d  through  from  tbe  poaitiDn  for  extinction 


P^  a  meaaan  of  this  bnghtneas. 

"*■  s  rather  more  convenient  arraiL 

two  gUsa  plates :  viz.,  two  Nichols' 

we  Winciple  is  the  some.     From  hU 

"«  bnghtnesB  of  Mercurv  with  this  photometer, 

^  ^icludet  that  the  reflective  power  or  albedo 

'"  "Ot  planet  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 

^  (fcing  a  little  higher  than  quartz  porphyry); 

"u  that  the  change  of  brightness  with  the  phase 


probably  follows  the  same  law  aa  in  the  case  of 

the  moon,  which  is  very  different  irom.  that  of  a 
amooth  body.  A  discussioa  of  numerous  maaaureB 
of  tbe  moon  in  different  phsees  led  2!611ner  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  change  of  brightness  is  just 
what  would  hold  for  a  rough  surface  in  which 
the  average  slope  of  the  hUls  was  B2° ;  and  he  now 
infers  a  similar  condition  of  things  on  Mercury, 
which  must  therefore  be  without  an  atmoephere. 
The  albedo  of  the  other  planets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mars,  is  very  much  larger,  and  they  bave, 
therefore,  probably  very  dense  atmospheres,  which 
reflect  nearly  all  the  sun's  rays.  Mars  would  ap- 
pear to  bold  an  iatermediate  position — part  of  its 
light  being  reflect^  &om  its  atmosphere,  and  part 
from  its  surface.  Dr.  Ziillner  has  also  attemptad 
to  determine  the  albedo  of  the  earth  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  dark  and  bright  parts  of  the  moon, 
these  being  recpectively  lighted  by  the  earth  and 
the  sun ;  but  be  has  not  yet  obtiuned  sufficient  ob- 
servations to  settie  this  point. 

The  Sun't  Motion  m  ^m.— Mr.  Ssfford,  the 
IMrectoT  of  the  Chicago  Observatory,  has  entered 
on  a  new  investigation  of  ttus  problem,  founded 
on  the  assumption  that,  on  the  average,  the 
greater  a  star's  proper  motion,  tbe  nearer  it 
IS  to  UB.  The  difficulty  of  this  question 
is  that,  in  order  to  find  that  movement  of 
the  sun  which  vnll  account  for  as  great  a 
part  as  possible  of  the  proper  motions  of  stars 
generally,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  as- 
sumption as  to  the  relative  distances  of  the  stars 
considered.  Airy  and  Dnnkin  in  their  investi- 
aations  took  a  star's  magnitude  as  a  gnide  to  its 
distance  i  but  Mr.  Proctor  has  given  strong  reasons, 
based  on  tbe  proper  motions  of  the  star  used,  for 
concludiog  that  this  is  not  even  approximatelr 
true,  and  Mr.  Ssfford  has  rejected  this  hTpothesis 
and  redetermined  the  soUr  motion  from  tne  proper 
motions  used  by  Aigelander,  Galloway  and  Lun- 
dahl  respectively  in  their  investigations,  dividing 
the  stars  into  groups  of  t«n,  for  each  of  which  the 

T  motions  are  nearly  equal.  The  sun's  motion 

then  found  from  each  group,  on  tha  asaun 
tion  that  the  distance  is  inversely  proportional 
the  proper  motion,  the  accordance  of  the  resn 
will  be  a  teat  of  the  truth  of  this  hypo- 
theeis,  while  the  amount  of  the  proper  motions 
thus  accounted  for  will  f^ve  an  idea  of  the  reality 
of  the  result  arrived  at  On  both  points  the 
answer  is  satisfactory,  and  from  these  investiga- 
tions Mr.  Safford  draws  the  following  conclusions : 
— 1.  In  studying  the  solar  motion,  the  distances 
must  be  assumed  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
proper  motion  and  (sipproximately)  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  it.  2,  The  smaller  proper  motions 
(0"'1.3  or  lem  annually)  need  careful  study  at  this 
time.  3.  There  is  some  hope  of  using  the  solar 
motion  as  a  sort  of  base  to  advance  our  knowledge 
of  slallsr  diBtaneeB.  4.  The  parallaxes  of  all  stars 
whose  proper  motion  exceeds  1"  aiinnally  (about 
60  in  numbw),  should  be  sjstemalicalty  deter- 
mined bf  a  coH>pemtiv»  anangement. 

7%e  Theory  of  Saturn. — M.  Le  Verrier  has  given 

in  the  Comptat  Jtendut  the  comparison  between  his 
tables  of  this  planet's  motion  and  the  observations 
made  at  Greenwich  for  the  last  120  years,  and  at 
Paris  for  the  last  30  years.  There  are  peculiar 
difficulties  in  the  analytical  theory  arising  from 
the  ciroumstanoe  that  nnmberkss  small  terms  of 
the  second  order  in  the  expression  for  the  pertur- 
bations, instead  of  destropng  each  other  on  the 
average,  sa  is  usually  the  case,  are  added  together 
and  thus  produce  by  their  combination  a  sensible 
effect,  HO  that  M.  Le  Yerrier  has  had  to  carry  his 
approximations  to  the  seventh  degree.  Not  sstis- 
fled  with  this,  be  has,  by  considering  this  solution 
as  merely  a  first  approximation,  obtained  a  rigorous 
theory,  in  which  the  comnl^e  expression  of  each 
of  the  terms  is  obtainea,  instead  of  an  indnita 
series,  of  which  only  a  limited  number  of  terms 
can  be  calculated  by  succeesive  approxima- 
tions. But,  notwithstanding  aU  the  pains  that 
M.    Le  Verrier    has    taken,   there    remain  dis- 


oordanoee  between  theory  and  obsarvatian  which 
were  not  found  in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  and, 
though  these  are  not  very  larae,  the  result  is  any- 
thing but  aati^actoiy,  especiuly  as  the  Paris  ob- 
servations agree  well  with  those  made  at  Qreeur 
wich.  In  the  ancient  observations  from  1760 
to  1827  eqiecially,  there  are  very  lar^  outstand- 
ing erroiB,  but  the  most  remarkable  discordance  is 
ahown  about  1840,  the  error  of  longitude  having 
changed  from  +6"  in  1839  to  -6^'  iu  1843,  an 
interval  of  only  four  years ;  whilst  the  difference 
between  the  Paris  and  Greenwich  results  nowhere 
exceeds  2".  Thc'  only  explanation  that  M.  Le 
Verrier  can  suggest  is  that  the  presence  of  tbe  ring 
may  have  influenced  the  observation  of  the  bafl 
of  the  planet ;  but  so  many  observers  took  part 
in  these  observations,  and  tbe  circumstaucea 
ware  so  exactly  Nmilar  during  the  period  in 
question,  that  Uke  explanation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered very  satisbctory,  especially  as  the  xipg 
was  not  in  a  position  to  interfere  materially  wiu 
the  observation.  At  the  same  time  tbe  theory 
of  this  planet's  motion  is  complicated  from  the 
effect  of  tbe  attraction  of  its  neighbour,  Jupiter, 
giving  rise  to  the  well-known  inequality  of  about 
49'  either  way  in  the  longitude  of  Saturn  in  the 
space  of  about  918  years,  beaides  oscillations  in 
the  eccentricity  and  nods  iu  a  period  of  70,000 
years,  and  a  host  of  minor  inequalities. 

But,  though  the  influence  of  Jupiter  on  tha 
motion  of  Saturn  ia  so  great,  M.  Le  Verrier  bos 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  observations  at 
present  available  are  insufficient  to  determine  the 
mass  of  the  disturbing  planet,  owing  to  a  peculiar 
compeuBBtion  in  its  e&ct  on  the  four  ele^ 
ments  afiected  by  it,  this  compensation  having 
operated  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the 
period  under  consideration,  so  that  the  lon^- 
tads  is  only  slightiy  affected  by  an  alteration  m 
the  mass  of  Jupiter,  M.  Le  Veirier  conudeivi 
therefore,  that  Bouvard's  detaiminstion  of  this 
mass  was  an  instance  of  reasoning  in  a  vicious 
circle,  and  that  the  close  agreement  between  his 
result  and  that  deduced  from  observationa  of  tbe 
satellites  was  simply  a  consequence  of  his  having 
used  the  latter  value  in  his  theory,  and  that  he 
must  of  neceesity  have  been  led  round  to  the  same 
value  again.  But  though  nothing  can  at  present 
be  concluded  vrith  regard  to  this  point,  circum- 
atsmoes  will  change  in  coiune  of  time,  and  instead 
of  the  effect  of  Jupiter's  mass  disappearing  it  will 
enter  with  ita  fiill  weight,  and  can  than  be  aoon- 
rately  determined  by  means  of  the  theory  of 
Saturn.  For  the  present,  however,  M.  La  Verriat 
considers  that  the  value  found  by  Sir  Geor;^ 
Aiiy  from  measures  of  Jupiter's  fourth  satellite  is 
that  which  should  be  adopted. 

7^  Zodiacal  Light. — During  his  reBidenee  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica  in  1868  and  1869,  M.  Honzesn 
assiduously  observed  the  zodiacal  light  for  six 
months  consecutively,  and  has  now  communicated 
the  reaulta  to  the  Belgian  Academy.  U..  Hou- 
zeau  has  for  more  than  thirty  years  devoted  great 
attention  to  this  puzzling  phenomenon,  and  he  is 
forttmate  in  having  now  obtained  such  a  fine 
series  of  observations,  the  boundary  of  the 
zodiacal  light  having  bean  carefully  determined 
by  him  on  £6  nights  out  of  the  179.  As  far  as 
these  results  go,  it  appears  that  the  zodiacal 
light  ia  not  appreciably  inclined  to  tbe  ecliptic, 
and  does  not  approach  to  coincideQce  either  with 
the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  aa  Osssini 
supposed,  or  with  that  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
aa  Jones  has  mon  recently  suggested.  The  slight 
observed  deviations  from  the  plana  of  the 
ecliptic  are  expluned  by  M.  Houzeau  as  re- 
suite  of  the  greater  absorption  of  tbe  light  of  the 
lower  or  soumem  side  by  our  atmosphere,  which 
.  of  course,  less  transparent  near  the  horizon. 
from  these  observations  M.  Houieau  concludaa 
that  wa  must  reject  both  the  hypothesis  which 
regards  the  zodiacal  light  aa  an  appuidage  of  the 
and  tliat  which  assigns  it  to  tite  moon ;  and 
],  if  it  were  aringround  the  earth,  itwould  be 
as  a  complete  arch  in  the  sky  croHing  from 
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enat  to  west,  the  author  is  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  &n-?h)iped  sector,  HOmenhat  similar  to 
the  tajl  of  a  comet,  spreading  from  the  earth  to- 
wiirds  the  sun,  thinDing'  ofF  on  each  Bide  of  tiiis 
direction,  bo  that  it  extends  to  about  40°  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  earth  is  moving,  and  60°  or  70° 
on  the  other  side.  This  must,  of  course,  be  modi- 
fied if  ire  accept  those  oheerratioDS  in  which 
the  zodiacal  light  has  been  distincttj  traced  right 
across  the  heavens  from  east  to  west ;  but  M. 
Hoozeau's  conclusiona  are  founded  on  his  own 
observations  alone.  For  the  period  of  his  watch 
there  was  a  sensible  diminutioa  of  brightness,  the 
zodiacal  light  being  seen  in  January,  1600,  as  rea- 
dily as  a  fourth-magnitude  star  in  twilight,  whilst 
bv  June  it  was  not  so  bright  as  the  Sfth  mag- 
nitude. 


Mr.  Burton  has  been  led  to  very  different  conclu- 
sions. He  was  provided  with  a  binocular  spec- 
troscope devised  by  himself  specially  for  this 
work,  and  with  this  he  determined  the  apectruni 
of  the  zodiacal  light  to  consist  of  »  continuous 
baQdvtith  s  bright  line  in   the  yellow  (forming 

.  the  boundary  of  the  spectrum  on  that  side)  and  a 
dark  line  in  the  green.  This  some  epectrum  was 
(riven  ^  every  part  of  the  sky  unoccupied  by  the 
Milky  Way,  a  most  important  obaervation  which, 
in  combination  with  tbe  change  of  form  of  the 
zodiacal  light  seen  when  the  observer  passed  from 
S.  to  N.  latitudes,  shows,  ocording  to  Mr.  Burton, 
that  it  reaches  and  probably  surrounds  the  earth. 
From  the  spectrum  seen,  as  well  as  from  the  fact 

*of  polarisation  in  a  plane  through  the  axis  of  the 
zodiacal  light,  Mr.  Burton  further  concludes  that 
it  is  emitted  by  matt«r  partly  liquid  and  partly 
solid,  intermixed  with  gas.  . 

The  observations  made  by  Signer  Arcimia  at 
Cadiz,  and  pnblished  in  the  Memorie  dtgli  Sptttro- 
tcopiiti  Itahani,  airree  on  the  whole  with  tliose  of 
Mr.  Burton.  With  a  Iloffmann  spectroscope 
Signer  Arcimis  otaerved  a  bright  hne  in  the 
greenish  yellow  midway  between  D  and  ]E,  whose 
position  he  fixed  at  1,480  of  KirchcfTs  scale,  and 
another  in  the  blue  beyond  F,  at  about  2,270  of 
the  same  scale.  The  former  ma^  very  possibly 
leJdeQtieal  with  the  bright  line  m  the  spectrum 
of  tSe  corona,  which  is  at  1,474  of  Kitchors 
Bcole;  aAd  Signer  Arcimis  thinks  that  the  line  in 
the  blue  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  bands  of 
carbon  seen  in  the  spectra  of  comets.  If  these 
surmisee  are  correct  a  very  important  connexion 
would  be  establiahed  between  these  bodies.  Signer 
Arcimis  makes  no  mention  of  the  dark  line  in  the 
apectrum  of  the  zodiaool  light  seen  by  Mr.  Burton, 
but  it  is  quite  oossible  that  a  bright  line  in  the 
blue  might  proauce  by  an  effect  of  contrast  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dark  line  on  the  green  side  of  it,  or 
vice  vend,  it  being  dilEcult  at  the  liunt  extremity 
of  a  epectrum  to  distinguiBh  the  two  cases. 

Oira  of  the  charactaristics  of  the  more  general 
papers  read  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  is  the  emergence 
of  the  theelof;ical  question,  and  the  tendency  of 
leading  scientific  men  towards  some  modification 
of  popular  Creationism.  The  following  sum- 
marv  of  the  results  of  Professor  Dawson's  papei 
on  "Evolution  may  be  interesting  to  English 
naturalists,  as  showing  how  strong  and  laatiag  has 
been  the  influence  exerted  by  Agatsiz  over  scien- 
tific speculation.  Professor  Dawson  is  regarded 
«nce  the  death  of  Agaasiz  as  the  ablest  American 
opponent  of  Darwinism.  He  says  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  address: — 

"  We  may  formulate  a  few  of  the  general  lavs,  or, 
perhaps,  I  had  better  cnll  them  the  gdueml  conolu- 
Btons,  respecting  life,  in  which  all  palaeoatologista 
may  agree.  Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  at 
present  sstisfictorilj,  but  the  attempt  may  do  no 
harm.  We  may,  then,  I  think,  make  the  following 
afflrcaatioas : — 

"1.  The  existence  of  life  and  orgnnisati'on  oa  the 
earth  is  not  etenia],  oi  even  coeval  with  the  begin- 
ning  of   the   phyeicol    unireise,  but  ma;  posailily 


from  Idurentian  or  immediately  pre-lAurentian 

The  intraductioa  of  new  species  of  animals  and 
plants  has  been  a  coDtinuous  process,  not  □ecessarily 
ID  the  sense  of  derivation  of  one  species  from  an- 
other, but  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  cause  or  canaes  which  introduced  life  at 
fixbL  This,  as  already  stated,  I  take  to  he  the  true 
theological  or  scriptumt.  as  well  as  scientific,  Idea  of 
what  we  ordinarily  and  somewhat  loosely  term  cres- 

"  3.  Though  thus  coatinuoue,  the  process  has  not 
been  uniform ;  but  pefiods  of  rapid  production  of 
speciea  have  alternated  with  othore  in  which  many 
disappeared  and  few  were  introduced.  This  may 
have  been  an  effect  of  physical  cycles  reacting  on  the 
progress  of  life. 

"4.  Species,  like  individualB,  have  greater  energy 
and  vitality  in  their  younger  stnges,  and  rapidly  as- 
sutne  all  their  varietal  forms  and  extend  themselves 
lu  widely  aa  eitornal  circumstances  will  permit.  Like 
individuals  also,  they  have  their  prnods  of  old  age 
and  decay,  though  the  life  of  some  specips  baa  been 
of  enormous  duration  in  comparison  with  that  of 
others  i  the  diGTBrencDS  appearing  to  be  connected 
with  degrees  of  adnplation  to  difiurent  coaditions  of 
life. 

"  6.  Many  allied  Species,  constituting  groups  of 
animals  and  plants,  hara  mode  their  appeorauce  at 
onco  in  varions  parts  of  the  earth,  and  these  groupe 
have  obeyed  the  same  laws  with  Iha  Individual  and' 
the  epeciea  in  culminating  rapidly,  and  then  slowly 
diminishing,  though  a  large grouponca  introdncod has 
rarely  disappeared  tjigether. 

"  6.  Qroups  of  species,  as  genera  and  orders,  do  not 
usually  begin  with  their  highest  or  lowest  forms,  but 
with  intermediate  and  genenlised  tyjws,  and  they 
show  a  capacity  for  both  elevation  and  degradation  in 
their  Bubaequsnt  history. 

"  7.  The  history  of  Iifa  prosenta  a  progress  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  and  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex,  and  from  the  more  geaeralised  to  the  more 
spocialiBod.  In  this  progress  new  types  are  intro- 
duced and  take  the  place  of  the  older  ones,  which  sink 
to  a  lelatireEy  subordinflte  place  and  became  thus  de- 
araded.  But  the  physical  and  organic  changes  have 
been  so  correlated  ami  adjusted  that  life  has  nut 
only  always  maintained  its  existence,  but  has  been 
enabled  to  assume  more  complex  forms,  atid  that  older 
forms  have  been  mode  to  prepare  the  way  for  newer, 
BO  that  then  hoa  bees  on  the  whole  a  steady  elevation 
culminating  in  man  himself  EleraUon  and  spedali- 
aation  have,  however,  been  secured  at  the  expense  of 
vitjil  energy  and  range  of  adaptatiou.  until  the  new 
element  of  a  rational  and  inventive  nature  was  intfo- 
duced  in  the  case  of  man, 

"  0.  In  regard  to  the  larger  and  more  distinct  types, 
we  cannot  find  evidence  that  they  have.  In  their  intro- 
duction, been  preceded  by  eimilnr  forms  counrcting 
them  with  previous  groups ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  man*  supposed  representative  Species  in 

'■  10.  In  so  fkr  as  we  can  trace  their  history,  spociflc 
types  ere  permanent  in  their  characters  from  their  in- 
troduction to  theirextinetion,  and  theirearlier  varietal 
forms  are  simtlar  to  their  later  ones. 

"  11,  Palaeontology  furnishes  no  direct  evidence,  per- 
haps never  can  furnish  any,  as  to  the  actual  trans- 
formation of  one  speciea  into  auother,  or  as  to  the 
actual  circnm stances  of  creation  of  species,  but  the 
drift  of  its  testimony  is  to  show  that  species  come  in 
jM-  ioltaiM,  rather  than  by  any  slow   and  gradual 

"12.  The  oripn  and  history  of  life  cannot,  any 
more  than  the  origin  and  determination  of  matter  and 
force,  be  expiainod  on  purely  material  grounds,  but 
involve  the  consideration  of  power  referable  to  the 
unseen  and  spiritual  world, 

"  Different  minds  may  state  these  principles  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  I  believe  that  iu  so  far  as  palaeon- 
tology is  concerned,  in  substance  they  must  hold  good, 
at  leant  as  steps  to  higher  truths.  And  now  allow  me 
to  say  that  wo  should  be  tbaukful  that  it  ia  given  us 
to  deM.1  witli  so  groat  questions,  and  that  in  doing  so, 
deep  humility,  airncat  seeking  for  truth,  patient  col- 
lection of  all  facts,  self-denying  nbetinence  from  hasty 
generAlisations,  forbearance  and  generous  estimation 
with  regard  to  our  fellow-labourers,  and  reliance  on 
that  Divine  (jpiiit  which  has  breathed  into  us  our  in- 
telligeot  life,  and  is  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom,  are 
the  qualities  which  best  became  us." 


Wx  eitioct  tbe  foUowing  sommaiy  of  thtm. 
oeedinga  during  tbe  meetiiig  by  a  cmimbmLi 
of  the  New  York  TrSnuie:— 

"  Buffalo  was  chosen  for  the  next  muting  cliidi 
owing  to  the  calm  little  speech  of  Proftssoi  J(b.,'i 
Lovering,  ot  Cambridge,  the  President  of  the  Pontii 
meeting  in  1873.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Lmujntj, 
Ky.,  the  flhomirt,  presided  in  Duhiiqae,  la.,  in  l(;j 
Professor  J,  S.  Newberry,  Slate  Geologist  of  Oi;. 
presided  at  Surlington,  Vt.,ia  1867  ;  andJimalL:^ 
State  Geologist  of  New  York,  preaided  at  tlie  All.i 
meeting  of  18SB,  All  theae  gentlemen  noJ  he;*, 
this  year  and  joined  in  tho  discnasions.  Ofod^ 
members  present  I  may  name  0.  V.  Eiley,  of  ;i 
Louis,  chief  among  western  entomologists,  i  dilinc, 
essayist  in  Detroit  and  eonslant  debiitCT.  Protiw; 
H.  A,  Newton,  of  Saw  Haven,  Conn..  Pretidem  oF  :> 
mathematical  section,  gave  a  fins  addrecs,  inwbiKiik 
pleaded  for  more  study  of  mathematics.  FnWt 
Edward  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  Maas,,  is  ootdt:, 
rising  men,  and  like  other  yoong  men  and  Salni:.. 
an  uncompromising  evolutionist.  Henry  GillDii .. 
engaged  in  the  United  States  I^ke  SnrTey.  uiilB.ii 
several  communications  of  nTchaeologicjl  iB!e^■. 
He  exhibited  also  a  number  of  ancient  Ii4i]>il,' 
sknUs  found  in  prehistoric  mounds  nearthrlii?. 
William  S,  Barnard,  of  Cantcm,  IIL,  gunu 
capital  essays  in  biology,  and  B.  Wtbtaj 
Hawkins,  well  known  in  connexion  with  oichaei;'. 
atudiea  iu  the  Central  Park,  gave  a  public  illMv., 
lecture  on  the  structure  of  the  dinoainr.  Vri^- 
E.  T.  Cox,  of  Indiana,  Ind„  deK^ribed  a  nev  pgre4ic 
clay  found  near  his  home.  Six.  L,  H,  Jlocpi,  !i 
Bochestor,  N.Y.,  gave  a  number  of  specDlatin miu 
on  ethnology.  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  of  Hudiioiiil 
N.  I.,  a  young  but  determined  evoluUoniat  giiv  wa: 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  essays.  EiitJti/f'i' 
if  I  may  say  so,  was  the  matured  and  pDlh  J  W, 
Dawson,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  whose  gnst  iddiA  to 
tbe  biological  section  was  strictly  m-  uJ  prbft 
onft-avolutionary.  I  wish  that  his  addira  n't  :ia: 
of  Dr.  Le  Confe  and  Professor  Newton,  OTu'Jbifti- 
lished  in  pamphlet  form  for  general  ciimluim,  J:  is 
□Ot  easy  to  speak  with  too  much  respectif  tv&aa 
J.  E.  Hilgard,  the  President,  his  general  iAuiii,'[ui 
amiable  attention,  eapecially  to  youager  siHili(n.iii 
his  graceful  offices  in  the  chair,  Jn  alll1lm1c^ 
announced  136  essays.  About  thirty  of  l!im  <tR 
geological,  nearly  twenty  chemical,  Elleeti  s«ap^ 
and  about  twelve  belonged  to  general  phjiin.  Ttn^r 
ware  about  ten  essays  each  in  astronomy,  mHKnb^. 
mathematics,  and  entomology.  Tbe  otiin  "" 
divided  among  twtany,  archaeology  and  <lhiu^ 
each  with  six  'papers,'  as  they  are  called,  asd  ostic  i 
finance." 


FINE    ART. 

The  Prooession  of  Pope  Clement  VH.iaii' 

Emperor  Cltarles  V.  after  Ihe  Coronali''- ■> 

.Boioffna  on  iha  2ith  February,  MDl^ 

Deeigned  and  engrayed  by  Nicolas  Hojai- 

bei^,   uid  now  reproduced  in  facajmui, 

with  &n  HlBtorical  Iatn>diiction  bj  ^^ 

"William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Baronet.  Foj' l 

(Edinburgh ;     Edmonston    &    Donglis, 

1875.)  j 

Probably  no  sovereign  ever  had  tie  laJitf 

events  of  his  reign  illustrated  by  so  tmj\ 

contemporary  works  of  art  of  real  value  ^ 

the   Emperor  Cliarles  V.     A  coUectioii  f 

photographs  and  engravings  of  those  iba 

have  escaped   destmction   would    oiam  ' 

really  magnificent  work,  and  would  at  ta 

same  time  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  s's'^ 

of  the  fine  arts  in  the  principal  coontrie'fl^ 

Europe,  or,  at  least,  in  the  Low  Coimtrlis- 

Spain,  Italy,  and  Gemmay,  dnring  a  ^| 

interesting  period.     Many   of  these  ifoifc' 

have  never  yet  been  reproduced,  as,  ftn""" 

Stance,  tho  exquisite   series  of  represeo*. 

tions  of  the  most  notable  events  in  Chwlf=.* 

life,  by  GiuHo  Clovio,  in  the  Grenville  o'-, 

lection  at  the  British  Mttseum.  »»i  J*; 

Vermay's  twelve  paintings  iilnstrsting  l« 
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conqnest  of  the  kingdom  of  TnniB.  Even 
in  the  way  of  old  engraving  there  are  & 
good  many  interestiag  and  scarce  aeries 
fi«m  which  a  selection  at  leaet  might  he 
mode :  such,   for  instance,  as  the 


woodcuts  that  illastnite  La  tryumphanU  et 
lolemTielle  entree  faicte  »ur  h  nouusl  et  ioyeax 
aduenement  de  trethauU  tretpuisaant  el  treses^- 
feVeni  priitce  Mo>i*ieur  Gharlei  prince  de*  He». 
jMijnes  Archidiie  daugtrice  due  de  hmtrgogne 
COI'aU  Flandres  etc.  En  »a  viUe  de  Bruges  Ian 
mUV.eeaet  Xr-UXVIU'wurdapnrU  aprei 
Pasqueg  redigee  et  escripg  par  maietre  Eemy 
da  pia/i  son  trethvmJile  Indioiaira  et  hUiario- 
gmphe.  These  were  execnted  by  John  van 
den  Dale,*  a  wood-engraver  who  flonrished 
in  Bmges  from  1512  to  l'556,  and  were,  in 
1H50,  reproduced  in  lithography  by  the 
SiKietc  d'Emalfttion  of  Brnges,  from  one  of 
the  four  known  oopies  of  the  edition  printed 
at  Paris  by  Gilles  de  Gonrmont,  according 
to  the  editor  of  the  reprodnotion  in  1515, 
bat  thia  I  donbt ;  there  is  no  donht,  how- 
ever, that  the  enffravings  were  exeonted  and 
the  first  issue  printed  at  Brngea,  this  being 
distinctly  stated  in  the  entry  of  the  snio, 
fonr  pounds  Flemish,  paid  to  John  van  den 
Dale  for  his  work  by  the  treaanrer  of  the 
Brnges  municipality,  at  whose  expense  it 
was  got  up  for  presentation  to  the  Emperor, 
nhita  Reaiy  dn  Pays  received  51.  for  his 
written  description.  The  town-accounts 
alio  supply  the  names  of  the  artists  who 
desigued  and  execoted  the  decorations  of 
this  joyous  entry,  when  Bruges  maintained 
her  ancient  reputation,  and  "  d'excellente 
beaulte  et  laenr  en  tonte  extension  de  pompe 
trinmphalle  ohfusqna  la  splendenr  "  of  all 
other  towns  in  the  Low  Goantries.  This 
entry  was,  however,  eclipsed  by  that  bf 
Charles  V.  as  King  of  the  Romans  in  1520, 
bat  I  am  not  aware  that  any  copy  of  Lance- 
lot Blondeel's  designs  has  come  down  to  our 
time. 

The  woodcnts  that  illnstrate  the  Triamplie 
in  CmiTonnement  de  Lempereur  Et  lontree 
InainplMnte  en  la  ville  daquitgrane ;  Le 
Triumpha  de  la  pa-kt  eelebree  en  Camhraij ;  and 
La  Coar(ynnation  de  Lernperevr  Charles  etn- 
tuietme  de  ce  nom,  faicte  it  Boloigne,  published 
»t  Antwerp  by  William  Vorsterman  in  1520, 
1029  and  1530,  are  all  of  considerable  in- 
terest. 

Another  series,  the  existence  of  which  it 
maybe  well  to  notice  here,  illustrated  the 
interview  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
king  of  France  at  Aignesmortes,  in  July, 
1*33^,  and  'was  pnbhshed  at  Antwerp,  in 
13it9,  by  Eugelbert  Braninck,  the  soniw 
'mpeJwarHM  of  Nicolas  Hogenberg  in  the 
Original  edition  of  the  triumphal  procession 
of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  after  the  corona- 
tion at  Bologna.  I  have  never  met  with 
the  slightest  mention  of  this  work  in  any 
printed  book ;  was  it  also  engraved  by 
Uofjenberg  ? 

The  fine  series  of  twenty-fonr  "woodcnts 
by  Robert  Peril,  of  Liige,  representing  the 
triumphal  procession  of  the  Pope  and  Em- 
peror after  the  coronation  at  Bologna,  a  fac- 
simile of  one  of  which  is  given  at  page  20  of 
the  present  volume,  is  another  very  scarce 

*  Hb  whs  a,  n*3r  relation  at  Honiy  van  don  Dn  le  of 
^"1^,  Io02-lfi30,  who«ebook  of  MeditotionB  on  the 
Pasnon  is  g.iid  to  be  the  e&rliMt  work  illmtrated  with 
*i>eraTit^  CD  copper  priDt«d  in  Flaodera. 


woric  byan  artist  of  merit,*  whose  biography 
was  first  published  in  1869  by  the  Chevalier 
L^n  de  Burbure,  a  gentleman  whose  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  researches  have 
greatly  contributed  toward  elucidating  the 
history  of  art  at  Antwerp.  We  will  conclude 
this  list  by  mentioning  La  magnifiqne  et 
rumptueuse  Pompe  funebrg  faiie  ok*  obgeqaea 
et  funeraUlee  du  treegrand  et  tretoictorwiite 
EmpereuT  Charles  V.,  a  series  of  thirty.five 
islfttes  representing  the  funeral  processioa 
engraved  by  Luke  and  J,  van  Dnetecom  and 
Jerome  Cock,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1559 
by  Christopher  Plantin.  The  apparent  reason 
of  the  scarcity  of  all  these  works  is  that  they 
wore  printed  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  generally 
coloured  by  hand,  and  used  to  adorn  rooms 
as  a  frieze  above  the  wainscoting. 

The  reproduction  of  Hogenberg's  plates 
in  the  present  volume  is  on  the  whole  very 
satisfactory,  though  the  impressions  selected 
do  not  all  belong  to  the  first  issue.  Among  the 
facsimiles  from  other  sources  I  may  mention 
as  very  saccessfnl  the  fine  bust  of  the  Em- 
peror, from  John  Britto's  woodcut  after 
Titian,  and  another  bust  after  Beham.  A 
Venetian  woodcut,  representing  the  entry  of 
the  emperoj:  into  Bologna,  and  the  arms  of 
the  Emperor  from  a  bas-relief  in  steel,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Kapier,  are  also  of  gr^t 
interest.  I  think,  however,  that  Terzi's 
design  at  the  head  of  the  Table  of  Contents 
might  have  been  advantageously  replaced  by 
a  good  photo  lithograph  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  Brngea  chimney-piece.  The  portrait  of 
Clement  Vll.  at  p.  3  is  rather  muzzy,  aud 
the  tail- piece  at  p.  19,  representing  Bologna, 
still  more  so. 

The  historical  introdnation  is  well-written 
andfairlyaccurate;  an  extraordinary  blunder, 
however,  has  led  the  author  quite  astray  in 
one    portion    of    his    work.       The    legend 

CATAPHRACTARVM  EQTITVM  ABMiTAG  PHiLAHQBS 
FVTA  MABCHIONIS  ASCOLEN  COXITIS  AGBODIO 
SABONIS     AVTBEOII     DKI     VIE^'NBH    BAROHIS     S. 

SATTBKiNi  is  actually  translated  thus :  Squad- 
rons of  men-at-arma  led  by  the  marquesa  of 
Pulal  the  count  of  Ascdi,  the  harotit  of 
Rhodio,  Fiennen,  St.  Safummo,  Sec.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  author  discovered  his 
first  mistake,  but  at  p. 16  the  metamorphosed 
adverb  no  longer  figures  at  the  head  of  the 
men-at-arms,  who  are  there  said  to  have 
been  "  led  by  the  Marquess  of  Ascoli,  the 
Count  of  Eodi,  and  the  Barons  of  Antiego, 
Viera,  San  Satumino,  and  other  nobles  of 
illustrious  Bolognese  or  B^ollan  blood."  Surely 
the  only  difficulty  in  the  passage  is  the 
word  ASCOLEN,  evidently  an  error  of  the 
engraver's  for  arscoten,  the  armorial  bear- 
ings on  the  trappings  of  the  horses  being 
those  of  the  Marquis  of  Aersohot,t  and  the 
Count  of  Koenlx,  the  other  nobles  being  the 
Baron  of  Anltrey,  the  Lord  of  Vianen,  and 
the  Baron  of  Saint  Satumin. 


■We  cnnnot  ngrce  with  Sir  W.  3.  Muwell  that 
Peril  obtHined  the  "  niauriais  for  Iiis  compoaitian  ' 
Brom  NicolttB  Hogenberg,  for  Hogoa'berg'H  pbiteB  must 
hare  taken  uC  lenst  four  or  lire  inonlhs  to  dru«  and 
elfh,  and  Peril's  work  wrn  published  enrly  in  1531,  if 
not  in  the  autuma  of  1^30.  The  tn-o  having  beca 
publiahcd  nt  Antwerp  must  bo  looked  upon  na  cival 

fiiblication^,  and  thore  are  ruueons  for  belisriog  that 
eril'a  irork  appeared  <ira[. 

t  The  barony  of  Aerschot  had  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  maiquisste  in  lo07.  Antony  do  Leyva 
was  prince,  not  count,  of  Ascoli. 


The  historical  text  is  followed  at  pp.  24 
and  25  by  a  notice  of  various  works  of  art 
commemorative  of  the  coronation,  and  at 
pp.  26  to  2B  by  a  bibliographical  account  of 
the  prints  of  the  procession  by  Nicolas 
Hogenbet^.  The  concluding  paragraph 
states  that  "nothing  is  known  of  Nicolas 
Hogenberg  beyond  the  &ct,  disclosed  by 
himself  on  one  of  the  plates  of  the  proces- 
sion, that  he  was  a  native  of  Munich."  To 
this  I  will  add  that  he  was  settled  at  Mech- 
lin in  1527,  and  that  he  died  before  Sep- 
tember 23,  1539,  leavii^  a  wife  and  several 
children  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  A 
deed  discovered  by  Mr.  Emmanuel  Necffs, 
which  will  appear  in  his  forthcoming  History 
of  Painting  at  Mechlin,  shows  that  the  widow, 
to  pay  her  debts,  had  been  compelled  to  pledge 
twelve  copper  plates  engraved  by  her  hus- 
band, representing  the  history  of  Susannah, 
and  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Nicolas'  namo  also  occurs  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  treasurer  of  tho  municipality  of 
Mechlin,  for  the  year  1527-28,  as  having  re- 
ceived 2{.5».for  work  done  for  the  town.  I  am 
also  strongly  inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the 
beautiful  aeries  of  plates  representing  the 
death  and  lying- in. state  of  Margaret  of 
Airstria  at  Mechlin,  copies  of  which  are 

Seaerved  in  the  collections  at  the  British 
useum,    and    at   the    Boyal    Library    at 
Brussels.  W.  H.  James  Weale, 


"  SEPT   DESSISH   BB   GEHfl   DB   LSTTBXa. 

SeptamNjT,  ISVC. 
Probably  more  than  one  of  your  literary  men 
have  exprussed  their  thoughts  in  sketches  or 
caricatures.  Thackeray  has,  I  know ;  for  last 
year,  an  amateur  at  Norwich  was  kind  euoug-h  to 
paaent  me  with  two  capital  drawings  by  him. 
Underoeath  the  flnt,  which  is  boldly  drawn  with 
the  pen  and  touched  up  with  aepia,  is  written 
"  Ohaucer'a  Pardonere'a  Tale  (drawn  while  I  told 
the  Slory  at  the  Strand  Divan)."  Two  of  the 
rioters  are  represented  sitting  under  the  tree, 
counting  over  with  a  grin  the  pieces  of  gold  that 
lie  Strewn  upon  the  ground,  while  the  third  ia 
seen  going  toward  the  town.  The  drawing  is 
mounted  on  a  ahaet  of  blue  paper.  The  aacond, 
which  ia  on  the  back  of  the  aome  sheet,  consists 
of  ft  copy  of  three  Btrophes  of  a  poem  by  Victor 
Hugo,  called  "  RSverie,"  in  Odei  et  Btiliadet,  be- 
ginning thuH : — 

-  Amis,  loin  de  la  Til]^ 
Lain  dei  palaia  des  n 


Loin 


Loin  de  la  foule  rile, 
Trourez  moi  •  .  .  quelqu'  asile  aauvage,  &c." 
Thackeray  has  imitated  Victiw  Hugo's  signature 
in  Gothic  letters  and  drawn  a  sort  of  arabesque 
frame  round  it  representing  "la  viiU,  Catyte 
sauvage,  un  nid  dans  le  feuMage,''  and — stian^ 
freak  of  fancy  1 — "  ia  oert  du  poite  qm  plane  "  m 
the  gniaa  of  a  wingless  figure,  wrapped  in  a  long 
garment  and  crowned,  like  Dante,  with  laurels. 
In  the  margiu  ia  written,  "  Pretty  words  to  set  to 
mueic— in  this  hot  weather."  The  friend  of 
Thackeray  who  gave  me  these  two  inlereating 
drawings  believes  they  were  done  in  Paris,  in 
1834,  when  Thackeray  was  in  the  full  flush  of 
ronwnticism.  Sererabof  our  own  contemporarj 
writers  have  been  eimilarly  gifted,  and  the  lucky 
idea  of  ransacking  his  friends'  portfolios  for 
iUuatrulions  of  the  kind  lately  suggested  itself  to 
M.  A^laiis  Boureune,  himself  a  clever  and  con- 
scientious artist.  The  collectiou  ha  succeeded  in 
making  was,  .as  you  already  know,  publbhed  a 
short  while  ago,  but  there  are  reasiina  for  my 
wishing  to  refer  to  it  again.  The  number  of 
copies  issued  was  very  small,  and  there  is  not  one 
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to  be  had  now.  It  iras  intercBliiig  oiouf^li  to 
ftwkken  the  wiak  for  uiother  edition,  md  it  ib 
worth  while  Mking -whether  there  are  uiynuto- 

graph-coUectors  in  England  who  hftve  mementoes 
of  tkiB  kind  in  their  poMeaaion,  and  who  woald 
be  inclioed  to  put  themBslves  in  commniucatton 
with  tS.  BoQTenne.  '  The  notice  which  Uie  accom* 
Mnyiog  letter-press  attracted  hu  been  Buch  bb  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  to  works  whose 
seriona  merits  had  never  even  occurred  to  them 
before,  and  has  Buthorised  the  poblication  of  mom 
eztenuve  works  on  the  drawinga  and  atchit^  of 
two  of  the  writers  who  figuie  is  this  album — 
Victor  Hugo  and  Jules  de  Qoncourt.  L'Art  will 
sbortlj  publish  a  speciAl  treatido  on  Victor  Hugo's 
drawings ;  and  Delaf^raTG,  the  publisher,  ia  pre- 
paring a  handsome  edition  of  Julea  de  Goncourt's 
etchings  for  the  coming  winter,  with  a  catalogue 
of  thair  states. 

The  exact  title  of  the  album  ii,  S^  4emin»  de 
Oens  de  Lettra:  MM.  Victor  Hugo,  Pro»p«r 
Mirimie,  Edmond  et  Jiiie*  de  Goncourt,  C'harla 
Saud»lftire,  TUophiie  Otattier,  et  Charlet  A$te- 
Uneaa  {k  Paris,  P.  Rouquatte,  dditour),  Theee 
Beven  drawings  have  been  collected  prettj  much  at 
Madom,  which  is  rather  a  recommendation  than 
otherwise.  The^  ore  the  fiesh  and  natural  eiprea- 
Bion  of  the  passing  mood  of  their  authors. 

Hononr  to  whom  honour  is  due !  Victor  Hu^ 
opens  the  book,  his  literary  power  and  artistic 
originalilT  giving  him  a  double  ri^ht.  Hie  sketch 
lepreeenta  one  of  those  Burgs  which  perch  on  the 
rod^  steepe  of  the  Rhine  and  look  down  on  the 
ateamers  that  pass  1^,  like  the  scarecrows  set  ly) 
in  the  fields  in  autumn  in  the  fond  belief  that 
they  will  frighten  awaj  the  birds.  It  shows  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  dtawins,  and  the  bold 
outline,  the  embrasures  with  the  sky  tMhind, 
the  magic  flood  of  light  cast  on  the  solid  walls, 
the  out  that  envelopes  their  base,  making  all 
'  objects  appear  like  the  unsubstantial  figures  of  a 
dream,  forcibly  illustrate  the  fine  lines  from  the 
Zigeitde  da  Siielea.  Victer  Hugo  has  done  hun* 
dreda  of  drawings,  and  has  used  every  conceivable 
process,  all  shadee  of  colour,  all  kinds  of  paper — 
common  ink,  the  coflee  left  at  the  bottom  of  his 
cnp  at  dessert,  a  charred  lucifer-match,  the  feather 
of  a  goose-quill,  a  handkerchief  applied  te  half-dry 
portions  of  the  paper.  He  has  the  twofold  iaculty 
of  being  able  to  see  things  really  very  small  as 
tkoogh  they  were  enormous,  provided  that  bv  so 
doing  he  can  give  them  more  character,  and  also 
of  being  able  to  render  certain  detujs  with  won- 
derfhl  patience,  ThSophile  Gautier  instances  a 
drawing  of  his  in  which  the  hours  on  the  face  of 
ft  Bteeue-olock  stand  out  white  on  black,  the 
bladf  shade  being  produced  b;  an  inSnity  of  mi- 
nute pen-atrokes.  Auguste  Vacquerie  has  a  draw- 
ing by  Victor  Hugo,  done  at  one  of  the  windows 
of  hia  room  in  1S48.  It  is  twentyniine  inches 
wide,  and  takes  in  the  whole  of  Paris.  Streets, 
Bquaies,  the  great  monuments,  elevations,  depres- 
sions, seem  to  float  mysteriously  in  maaees  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  clouds  tiaverse  the  wide  expanse 
of  ekj.  His  exile  inspired  compoutiona  which  are 
tinged,  some  with  the  bittemees  that  runs  through 
the  &dtimaii,  others  with  the  melancholy  that 
pervadee  the  Canieraplation* — recollections,  for 
instance,  of  the  cemetery  where  his  daughter  rests, 
his  beloved  Ldopoldina,  who  was  drowned  at  Ville- 
qnier  while  rowing  with  her  husband ;  and,  on 
Ute  back  of  a  letter  to  Paul  Meurice,  a  boat,  with 
all  her  steam  on,  struggling  over  a  gigantic  wave, 
This  sketch  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  masters — of 
Rembrandt,  for  example,  whose  skill  in  expressing 
his  ideas  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  was  so 
pre-eminent.  The  following  lines  are  copied  from 
the  letter  te  Paul  Henrice : — 

"  An  revera  do  ce  carton,  j'ai  barbonilla  ma  propro 
destinio :  un  baUau  battu  par  la  t«mp£tB  an  baau 
miliea  du  monftrueui  Oc^n,  a  peu  pr^  desempar^, 
Bssailli  psr  tuos  lea  oursgans  at  par  toutea  les  &:ume>, 
et  n'ayant  qn'un  peu  da  fam^s  qu'on  appelle  la  Oloire, 
que  la  vent  anache  et  qui  est  sa  tared. — Quamsej, 
1868." 


I  hjtve  Bean  landsoapes  also  of  his,  of  maivel- 
lous  originality.  During  his  exile  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  a  certain  number  every  year  and 
posting  them  to  a  few  Mends  for  the  first  of  Jann- 
ary.  lou  may  imagine  how  proud  those  Mends 
were  whom  he  thus  honoured.  Since  his  return 
to  France  be  has  only  done  one  —  a  eeries, 
rsthar,  of  arabeequee,  ^ntaatic  flowers  and  strange 
insects,  drawn  and  painted  in  water-colaurs  on 
the  margins  of  an  immense  frame  of  white  pine- 
wood,  which  in  its  turn  contains  a  very  Uige 
drawing.  It  was  the  work  of  the  dark  days  of 
the  si^  of  Paris,  and  was  intended  as  an 
acknowledgment,  instinct  with  gallantry  and 
originality,  of  the  manifold  attentions  of  his  dis- 
tiuguislied  hostess,  Mdme.  Paul  de  Meurice,  who  is 
lately  dead.  The  yearly  deprivation  of  such  a 
precious  gift  makes  ma  often  tell  him  that  I  wish 
him  as  many  more  years  of  exile  as  there  ai« 
empty  places  in  my  portfolio. 

A.ft«r  Victor  Hugo  comes  Froeper  M^rim^, 
and  the  specimen  of  his  work  which  M.  Bou- 
renne  gives  ua  ia  a  large  sheet  containing  a 
number  of  small  sketches,  surrounded  by  notes 
in  various  languages.  The  most  important  of 
the  sketches  retvesente  a  fat  Spanish  pork- 
butcher's  wife.  He  scribbled  them  off,  absently, 
during  a  sitting  of  the  Inatitnte,  He  had  a 
great  opinion  of  his  talent  for  water-colour 
drawing,  which,  however,  was  very  small.  He 
often  afiudes  to  it,  with  rather  pedantic  infatua- 
tion, in  his  Lettres  d  uru  Ineonnue.  The  mann- 
aeripta  which  he  presented  to  hia  Mends  were  now 
and  then  ornamented  with  little  coloured  illustm- 
tions.  For  instance,  the  manuscript  of  La  CharrAn 
bUue.  a  novel  not  exactly  dngulor  for  its  propriety, 
whicn  he  wrote  during  a  visit  to  Biarritz,  and 
dedicated  and  signed  Mirimie,  fou  de  S.  M. 
rimpiralrice,  ends  with  a  little  blue  slipper  lying 
on  the  ground  before  a  door,  from  beneath  which, 
runs  a  stream  of  red  liquid  that  looks  like  blood. 
M^rimte's  temperament  was  too  cold,  and  he  was 
too  studiously  careful  te  express  his  thonght  in 
a  clear  and  positive  manner,  for  him  ever  to  have 
been  an  artist  in  the  full  acoept»tion  of  the  word. 
He  used  the  pencil  and  brush  chiefly  for  taking 
archsaoli^cal  notee.  His  ftther  was  a  portnit- 
painter. 

Plates  No,  IH.  and  No.  m.  6w  are  by  Edmond 
and  Jules  de  Qoncourt.  Edmond's  drawing  le- 
presents  his  brother — who  was  his  junior,  and  died, 
as  you  know,  from  exhaustion,  very  shortly  before 
the  disaaters  of  France— repreaente  him  sitting  in 
a  Imge  arm-chur,  his  feat  placed  in  American 
foshiou  on  the  marble  mantel-piece,  in  a  room 
crowded  with  worka  of  art  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, books  of  drawings,  Sevres  porcelain,  bninzm 
chased  and  gilt,  &c. ;  while  Jules'  drawing  ia  a 
terribly  realistic  representetiou,  the  strange  dark 
comer  of  the  steira  in  the  Rue  de  la  Vi^e  Lan- 
teme  from  which  Gdrard  de  Nerval  hanged  him- 
self. 1  shall  not  now  dwell  on  Julea  de  Gon- 
court's high  qnsliliBs  as  an  artist  He  has  done 
some  water-colour  drawings,  which  are  both 
highly  coloured  and  very  true  te  nature.  The 
et^ings  he  engraved  for  different  numbers  of  his 
SiUoire  de  I  AH  du  XVIII.  SiicU,  now  out  of 
print,  are  modela  of  accuracy,  and  admirably  inter- 

§ret  the  spirit  of  the  several  masters.  I  shall 
evoto  a  whoie  letter  to  the  memory  of  this  pre- 
eminently modem  writer  and  gifted  artist,  among 
whose  friends  I  had  the  honour  of  ranking  mysdi, 
and  whose  loss  I  bitterly  deplore. 

The  drawing  by  Baudelaire  is  a  caricature,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  wonderfuUy  striking  likeness, 
of  his  friend  and  brother-writer,  Ohampfleury. 
As  if  to  apologise  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken, 
the  author  of  the  Fleuri  da  Mai  affixed  instead  of 
his  signature  a  caricature  of  himself  to  the  sly, 
witty,  facetious-looking  profile  of  Ohampfleury ; 
and  the  second  caricature  quite  equals  the  firat,  in 
point  of  resemblance.  M.  Poulet-Malsasis,  who 
writes  the  explanatory  note,  tells  us  that  "  Ohorlea 
Baudelaire  dteit  caricaturiate  dans  le  sens  pr^is 
du  mot,  srec  les  deux  &cultA  maltresaes  de  la 


penetration  et  de  I'imemnation,  et  un  don  d'ax- 
preesion  sommaire  et  vivante.''    M.  Malaeui  ii 

right,  and  hia  meaning  is  thoroughly  well-ei- 
pressed.  Baudelaire  ia  of  all  Frenchmen,  Wtkout 
excepting  probesional  artists,  tiie  one  who  eomcB 
nearest  to  your  English  earicatairiste-— te  Leech  w 
Keen.  Hls  drawugs  are  few  in  number.  He 
dashed  them  off  with  his  pen  while  chatting  with 
some  intimate  Mend.  Unpretending  as  tbej  sis, 
they  are  yet  real  mastOT-piicas.  If  a  public  collet 
tion  of  drawings  by  literary  men  ware  ever  to  it 
formed,  Baudelaire's  would  occupy  a  foremost  pbce. 
"While  the  groat  battle  of  the  romanticists  wij 
raging,  Victer  Hugo  sketched  some  silhouett*. 
very  comic,  v«y  aarcaatic,  but  purely  idtal— thtt 
is  te  say,  drawn  in  illustration  of  a  particulst 
type  of  grotesque  coi^uetry,  hypocrisy,  or  croeltT, 
Thdophile  Gautier  isahio  present  here,  hut  iittje 
to  his  credit  He  began  by  studying  paint- 
ing under  a  very  second-rate  painter,  Rioull  k 
name,  in  whose  studio,  if  he  did  not  develop  mi 
talent  for  painting,  he  at  least  earned  the  rightor 
being  subsequently  able  to  talk  with  painters  k 
one  of  the  pnfeeaion.  The  sketeh  before  a, 
tlie  profile  of  a  young  girl,  crowned  with  a  vi* 
branch,  is  a  proof  of  what  was  too  much  oi» 
looked,  both  in  Qautier's  Jiterary  and  critid 
work— namely,  that  he  was  a  clsesicist  whom  ilk 

Jure  claesicisls  had  the  folly  to  repulse,  and  bi 
eep  by  their  insulfa  and  their  disdain  in  the  nub 
of  the  romanticiste. 

In  literature  Gautier  hod  a  boundless  admin- 
tion  for  Victor  Hugo.     But  in  art  he  had  oah  t 
mild  form  of  regard  for  Fng&ne  Delacroix  and  for 
our  great  landacape-punters.     He  belonged  Ui  t 
ettmp.     Fighting  was  unavoidable.     Andasloia    ■ 
as  Eugene  Delacroix  was  alive,  he  fought  nitii    ' 
steadfastness,  courage,  and  akiU,     But  no  soontt 
had   the   academical   intrigues   of   1860  brou^t    ■ 
about  a  reaction,  than  he  became  one  of  the  most    I 
resolute   admirers   of  Ingres,     The  drawings  h 
him  which  are  known  are  withont  either  origv 
nalitj  or  truth  to  nature. 

The  album  ends  with  a  vray  amuung  caricabiR  ' 
by  Oharlea  Aaselinaan,  a  respectable  man  of  lotten,  ' 
who  died  last  year,  like  Baudelaire  and  Julm  di  ' 
Qoncourt,  of  general  debUitj.  The  caricstore  ' 
"  of  Sainte-Bauve,  and  is  an  extremely  good  lik»- 

isa.  He  is  standing,  with  the  traditional  blul  : 
cap  on  hia  head,  stretching  his  arms  out  temrdi  ; 
a  oed  on  which  lies  a  Kg  black  eye.  On  tb  ' 
table  there  is  a  bowl  Beneath  are  written  Uiw 
lines  of  Sainte-Beuve,  explanatory  of  tiie  cant*-  i 
ture,  the  meaning  of  which  lies  in  a  play  upn 

'Four  Uois  am  senlemetit,  ohl  quo  je  puisfs sv(m  I 
8ur  ma  tabla  un  Idit  pur!  dana  moii  tit  un  cal 

This  album,  which,  some  day.periiaps,  irillbea! 
ixe  as  the  original  drawings  themselvM,  msj  I* 
igarded  as  so  many  collected  psgw — clever  W 
ritty  pages,  of  memoirs  of  the  literature  of  our 
time;  as  such  it  deserved  special  and  more  par- 
ticular notice.  And,  besides,  the  fact  ia,  ibe 
sounds  that  reach  me  here  in  thia  leafy  solitudn 
from  the  artist-world  are  few  and  inarticulate. 

Just  now  a  friend,  by  means  he  will  not  disclWi 
haa  found  me  out  under  my  treea,  ,and  tells  me  u 
amusing  storj-,  of  some  inflaential  and  rigkt- 
minded  people  in  the  South  of  France,  who  hsTf 
been  collecting  suhecriptiona  te  raise  a  stetee  to  CIo- 
tilde  de  Survilie.  Everybody  must  by  this  timeha" 
1  of  the  successful  imitetions  of  the  poems  ii 
the  fifteenth  century,  published  in  1304,  under  lb? 
name  of  Poitiet  de  Clotiide  de  SurtiUe.  N'ot  onl' 
did  the  poems  never  exist,  but  the  individual  Its'' 
aelf  was  a  purely  imaginary  being.  Not  to  kaov 
anything  at  all  about  her  would  have  been  per- 
fectly pwdonable,  though  the  learned  M.  Jfaion  aw 
written  a  email  volume  called  Marguerite  Chalp 
et  la  Ugende  de  Clotiide  de  Sttrvilif,  establishiTU 
by  hiaterical  proofs  that  this  poetess  never  eiiiti^'' 
H!e  found  the  marriage-contract  of  hSieaga  i'^ 
Survilie,  dated  lim,  and  two  other  deeds  njD- 
tiiuing  further  particulan   connected  with  w 
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tuoe  aubject,  is  r  notBiy's  register.  Btit  it  it 
droll  to  lee  audi  ui  importaiit  atep  aa  the  eractioii 
of  a  etatutt  to  Et  phantom,  tmdertaKeo  and  aetuBllj 
entered  upon,  without  inteifcavnce  or  censure.     O 

Tha  Btatua  of  ObataMifariand  will  be  erscted 
at  at.  Malo  in  »  few  daja.  It  has  been  east 
in  bronzB  hj  the  aoulptor  Aimri  Millet.  I 
am  not  fond  of  atatoea,  on  principle~~ofBd&l 
itatnee,  I  siiould  say — but  at  leaat  Chateaubriand 
it  DO  phantom  I  Ph.  BnSTi. 


SOTES  Aim  ITEWa. 
Tint  reatoration  of  the  Tuileriea  aaenis  to  be 
qsita  detemdned  upon.  According  to  12 Art,  the 
projpct  that  has  been  Snail;  adopted  m  to  ita 
[atnre  destination  ia  aa  follow:B ; — 1.  That  it  ahall 
be  nnited  to  the  LouTre  by  Irwo  lar^  );allerieB 
la  Ha  to  form  an  addition  to  tha  great  natjoual 
nuBeDm.  2.  That  the  national  collection  of 
modem  picturoa  now  in  the  Luxembourg'  ahall  be 
icmoTed  to  it.  3.  That  it  shall  form  the  vea- 
tibule  to  an  immenae  construction  in  glaas  which 
siull  eorpsu  in  eTorr  leepect  the  Cryatal  Palaea 
at  Sfdenhani.  M.  Alfred  Mounet  and  several  of 
the  moat  eminent  French  architacis  are  of  opinion 
tint  the  leatoration  of  the  part  that  still  remains 
Huding  ia  qvkite  practicable.  It  was  only  the 
aniwxed  conatructiona  that  were  demoliahed  laat 
jnr,  not  the  actual  palace  itself.  The  walls  of 
tha /aftub  are  in  part  preieiTed. 

A  iTEW  east  window,  in  memory  of  the  late 
vea,  ha«  been  placed  in  the  cnuich  of  8t. 
Job  the  Baptist  at  Higham,  in  Kent  The 
snliJKt  choaen  is  somewhat  unusual  for  an  east 
Wow,  being  figures  of  the  fonr  evangelists, 
with  subjects  taken  from  their  lives  beneath  each. 
Hie  whole  is  treated  in  a  thoroughly  artistic 
ouuier.  Both  drawioK  and  colouring  are  good, 
30  that  the  window  reallj  deserves  a  nWe  among 
vorlm  of  art.  It  haa  Men  executed  by  Meesrs. 
HealoTi,  Butler,  and  Baine.  In  the  aame  church 
bu  also  been  ereirted  an  alabaster  reredos  of  the 
QbIj  K»gli»ti  style,  wi&  some  excellent  carved 
faliage. 

M.  Gboroe  I>upixasiB  haa  recently  published 
hit  Memoir  on  the  Histoiy  of  Engraved  Portraits 
in  FVsnce,  a  memoir  which  had  the  honour  of  being 
cnvned  by  tiie  French  Institute  laat  year. 

An  ezhilution  of  KaoltMch'a  works  has  been 
Nceotlj  added  to  the  many  permanent  art-attimc* 
tuns  of  Niimber^.  Two  very  important  cartoons 
hive  been  sent  to  it  by  tha  hsira  ctf  the  painter. 

A  PKI2B  of  6,000  francs  has  been  awarded  to 
S.  Balln,  the  architect  of  public  works  in  Paris, 
^  hJB  deaign  for  the  new  Palais  de  Jnatice  which 
n  to  be  bailt  at  Oharleroi,  in  Belgium.  There 
*aie  five  other  French  architects  among  the  com- 
pSiloia  for  this  work. 

Air  exhibition  of  paintinga  by  Belgian  and 
•Jther  artists  was  lately  opened  at  Tennoude. 

Hans  Makakt  has  reomtly  thrown  open  hie 
■tndio  in  Vienna  to  the  puUic  The  two  new 
'^>inj)oeitioDa  that  he  ia  exhibiting  are  a  Bacthia 
^  Ariadnt,  and  Diirer  at  Axtverp,  at  tit  entry 
'I  <AarU*  V.  Tha  latter  subject  ia  taken  from  a 
PMtge  in  Ihira'a  joomal  in  which  he  relatea 
"haw  the  kinff  (Oharb*  V.)  vras  received  with  a 
Kstly  triumiA,  how  dura  waa  musia  and  great 
^iaicing,  and  besulifiil  young  maidens,  whose  like 
fhare  never  seen."  These  btMitifulyoun^  maidens, 
'I>VMar«,were  exhibited  in  the  prooessuin  almost 
!|wd,aud  Dtiier  afterwaida  told  Mekncthon  that 
"  observBd  them  "  very  attentively  and  closely 
■od  without  ahame,  because  he  waa  a  painter.''' 
thules  v.,  who  had  not  this  excuse,  is  aaid  to 
°^<'B  cut  down  his  eyes  as  he  passed  them,  which 
nughtil;  oSended  the  fur  but  auily-dad  damsels. 
I  u  lliia  inddent  in  the  procession  that  Hans 
^»ut  liBg  depicted  vrith  a  pomp  and  glory  of 
mmi  (iiongij-  i^miniBeeiit  of  the  great  Vene- 


M.  Febdhtucd  Pahwxls,  a  distinguished 
pupil  of  Leys,  has  recently  finished  two  iMge  his- 
torical pictoiea  for  Hie  dectnvtion  of  the  ancient 
Clothiera'  Hall  at  Yprea,  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  many  munidpnl  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  one  meets  with  in  Belginm, 
The  subjects  of  the  paintinge  are  taken  from  the 
ancient  history  of  fiandere,  one  of  them  repre- 
senting Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  the  hnsfaono  of 
Jeanne  of  Flanders,  inspecting  the  defencea  of  the 
city  of  Ypres  before  the  bkttle  of  Bouvines,  and 
the  other  the  magistiatea  of  Ypree  opening  the 
doors  of  the  prisons  in  the  presence  of  Margaret 
of    Constantinople.       The    commiasion    for    the 

r'ntings  for  the  hall  was  at  first  given  to  Charles 
Qroux,  but  his  death  unfortunately' prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  the  brilliant  series  of 
national  paintiniie  that  he  had  planned.  M.  F. 
Pauwela,  nowever,  has  taken  up  the  work  in  the 
same  spirit  of  historic  research,  and  his  paiutinga 
are  aaid  to  be  admirable  in  their  rendering  of 
archaeological  detail.  He  finished  one  in  1873, 
and  the  two  above-noticed  this  summer, 

SiOHOBX  Einiico  Cebitubozi,  well  known  as 
long  domiciled  in  France,  has  (st«tee  the  Per$&- 
veroToa)  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
at  Milan  400  drawings  by  tha  punter  Andrea 
Appiani,  which  are  of  great  value  in  art-teaching, 
and  which  will  complete  the  series  of  his  draw- 
ings already  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy. 
This  gift  comprisee  Appiani 'a  studies  and  sketches 
relating  to  the  numerous  friezes  executed  by  him 
■     ■■     "  ■  ■      ■ 1  for  the 


which  adorn  the  loggia  of  the  Hi 
Caryatides  in  the  same  palace ;  various  aketchea 
for  the  frescoes  of  the  palace  at  Monza,  for  the 
punting  of  Jacob  and &ieiel  at  AlzanOjand  for 
others  of  his  well-known  oil-paintings.  This  col- 
lection, rich  in  records  of  works  of  Appiani,  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  gire  an  idea  of  his  iinagin&- 
tive  and  poetical  mind  and  of  his  high  artistic 

TsB  comminion  appointed  to  examine  the 
plans  sent  in  for  competition  for  the  boilding  of 
the  theatre  at  Odessa  have  dscnded  on  not  ad- 
judging the  first  prise.  The  second  is  ecDfarrad 
upon  a  desi^  the  joint productioQ  of  two  German 
architects,  Flieaer  of  Vienna  and  lioenthal  of 
Cobleutz. 


mnch  increased  by  two  remarkable  worka  juat  com- 
pleted, viz.,  the  new  Exchange,  and  the  monl 
paintinga  repreeanting  the  hiatory  of  Flemiah  ait 
which  decorate  the  vestibule  of  uie  Museiuu.  The 
former  was  executed  by  M.  Schadde,  the  dis- 
tinguished city  architect,  and  the  latter  bv  M. 
N.  de  Keyner,  the  well-known  Director  of  the 
Academy.     M.  de  Keyaar'a  work  forms  a  worthy 

Kndant  to  the  celebrated  seriee  of  frescoes  in  tin 
>wu  Kali,  punted  by  the  late  Baron  Leys,  and 
opened  to  the  public  in  1870.  The  number  of 
students  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Antwerp 
reached  1,666  laat  year,  of  whom  466  weie  chiBsed 
as  artists,  668  as  artisans,  and  551  as  students 
whose  future  career  was  undetermined. 

Tee  Union  Oentttle  dea  Beaux-Arts  has  opened 
in  its  galleriee.  Place  dea  Vosgee,  an  exhibition 
composed,  first,  of  160  originaJ  dravrings  of  the 
Lyonnais  mastera  of  the  last  century,  having 
Bony  at  their  head,  (these  drawings  represent  the 
coats,  waiatcoata,  and  dr«sees  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XVI.)  ;  twenty-aix  pen-and-ink  drawings  of 
birds,  hj  Adam,  and  ei^teen  by  other  artiats ;  and 
447  oruinal  compositions  executed  in  the  work- 
shops of  M.  Onichard  by  himself  and  other  well- 
known  artists,  relatii^  to  carpets,  hangings,  silks, 
mnslins,  papers,  bronzes,  cabinet-work,  £c.,  of  the 
greatest  use  in  the  indostriol  arts ;  and  also  6,860 


specimens  of  the  ribbons  of  8unt-Etaenne,  allln 

and  velvets,  and  eighty  pieces  of  old  silka  of  !»• 
markable  beau^. 

M,  Badobt  is  about  to  punt,  in  twelve  pic- 
tures, the  history  of  Jeanne  d'Aro.  For  some  time 
the  artist  has  beien  meditating  the  work,  and  we 
now  leam  that  he  is  occupied  with  the  studiae 
uecesaaiy  for  ita  execution. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  I  of  the  Baytmn* 
Socirit4  des  Sciences  et  Arts,  H.  9.  dn  Bonehar 
tead  a  paper  entitled  "  Ebauche  de  Sculpture  pr4- 
histori^ue  snr  silex  trouv^  &  Sauhagnac  (Xandea)." 
We  must  wait  for  further  detuls  of  this  important 
discovery,  but  meuiwhile  we  may  give  M.  dn 
Boucher  a  conclusions  in  his  ovrn  words : — 

"  L'aspeet  gjn^ril  de  eette  jbanche  donna  de  soite 
ridie  d'nne  race  orientals  du  Nord  ;  lea  caractires  de 
brachyc^phalie,  d'obliquiU  des  jbui,  d'^patement  du 
USE  rappellsTit  immidiatement  Us  ^pea  Mongols, 
Tartara  ou  SamayUes. 

"  Q,u'7  anniit  il  d'^tonnsnt  i  ce  que  ddub  fosuoDs 
en  priaence  d'un  esaai  de  reprisenlation  d'nn  individu 
appartenanC  i.  cette  race  que  le  SBvant  aathropalogiate 
I^uner-Bsy  a  appelie  race  moDgolrads  primitive  qui 
fnt  contemporaine  en  Eimipe  dn  grand  our*  «t  da 
mammonth,  auitont  si  I'on  sonn  qua  notre  ibanche  a 
^  tioavAe  enfbaie  snx  eoviroua  d«a  atationa  de 
Freo'hic'h  et  da  Sansset  (Tarcis),  que  M.  J.  Pottier 
a  dimontr^  Um  des  vaitca  etnlisn  da  iabrioition  de 
ailex  taiUi  i  gianda  iolati,  c'eat^-dirs  des  ploa  aneieoe 
iustruments  d«  rindustrie  hamuDe?  " 

Thb  inauguration  of  the  monumMit  to  Henri 
Begnanlt  ia  to  take  place  on  October  4,  at  the 
Palais  des  Beaux>Arts. 

Tes  ybrd  states  that  evidence  has  just  come 
to  light  which  proves  that  Marie  Pjpelincx, 
mother  of  Rubeua,  waa  horn  at  No.  64,  Plaoe  de 
Mer,  Antwerp.  This  houae  is  therefore  identified 
as  that  in  which  Rubena  lived  from  1688  to  1600, 
when  he  left  for  Italy. 

Teb  death  of  the  German  engraver,  Henri 
Men,  of  Munich,  recently  took  place  under  most 
distressing  dicumatanoes.  He  waa  ascending 
with  a  party  of  friends  the  mountain  of  Jahmen 
Kaiser,  near  Kuflstein,  in  Bavaria,  when  he  was 
seen.anddenly  to  totter  uid  then  to  raU  down  en 
inclined  plane  to  a  depth  of  more  than  160  ttat, 
Be&ie  he  could  be  reached  life  waa  extinct.  His 
death,  however,  is  attributed  to  an  aneuriam  of 
the  heart,  which  no  doubt  occamoned  the  fall,  and 
not  to  the  fall  itself.  Meri  is  beet  known  by  his 
popular  engraving  of  Eaulfaach's  Dtttrvction  of 
JermaUm,  but  his  etchinga  from  the  frescoes  in 
theLo^liaof  theMunidi  Finacotiiek  are  reckoned 
ij  artists  among  his  beet  woiks. 

Thxbs  is  now  at  Kioto  (Japan)  an  ezhftntion 
coDiialang  prinmpally  of  ol^ecte  of  indigenous 
mannfiustore.     The    Hifcado  exhibits  some  fine 


lacunar  woric.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  ex- 
hibition consists  in  models  of  the  ships  of  war  in 
which  Taikosama  invaded  the  Corea  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Another  exhibition  is  also  opened  at  Nara, 
which  phtce,  from  A.n.  706  to  a.d.  782,  aerved  as 
residence  to  the  Mikados.  In  782  the  Hikado 
Knammu  deposited  all  his  treasures  in  the  prin- 
cipal temple  in  the  town,  of  which  the  amiroach 
was  defended  by  means  of  a  kind  of  fortrees 
raised  upon  columns  ten  feet  high.  This  kind  of 
'  '  ■'  ue  to  time  as  found 
exac^y  s 
The  int 
visited  every  sixty  years,  and  the  inventoiy  of  its 

These  treesures  form  the  principal  attraction  of 
the  Nara  Exhibition.  It  contains  guantitiee  of 
silver  dishes,  grotesque  wooden  masks  (probably 
used  by  actors),  like  those  in  the  French  Exhibition 
of  1874,  swords,  lances,  tattered  banners,  jade 
ornaments,  incrustations,  court  costumes,  curious 
shoes,  bronzes^  bricks  of  white  clay,  graved  with 
hunting  subjects  and  scenes  of  battle ;  common 
plateaus,  or  trenchers  of  ozier,  upon  which  were 
placed  the  offerings  of  rice  to  the  goda,  predoua 
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becaaie  the  year  &nd  the  day  upon  which  they 
were  used  ere  inaciibed  upon  each ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  ohjecta,  among  which  is  to  be  noted 
a  superb  TBse  of  ghisa  with  a  cover  of  coloured 
ghM. 

All  these  trensQres  are  arranged  ronnd  a  ragan- 
tic  figure  of  Buddha  fiftj-thiee  feet  high  and 
ei^ht  hundred  fears  old.  The  remainder  of  the 
objects  are  disposed  in  covered  (calleries  round  the 
great  court  of  the  temple,  and  many  are  of  the 
greatest  nntiquity.  Among  these  may  be  men~ 
tiooad  a  MS.  reported  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Iroka, 
or  Japan  spelling-book,  the  work  of  Eobod^shi 
(a.D.  /74-6JI6),  the  famous  priest  who  amalga- 
mated Buddhism,  the  religion  of  Oonfucius,  and 
that  of  Shinto,  to  form  the  Japanese  religion. 

Tb:e  fitful  manner  in  which  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  issiies  its  Procu^ng>  is  by  no  means 
to  be  commvndt:d  ;  they  are,  howerer,  for  the 
most  part  well  worth  reading  when  thej  do 
appear.  The  jireaent  number  (January — June, 
1875)  is  rich  m  important  communications.  A 
short  paper  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  on  the  rlag 
of  Queen  Aethelawith,  King  Alfred's  sister,  is 
especially  noteworthy.  Of  the  genuineness  of  this 
precious  relic  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is,  apart 
from  all  personal  historical  association,  one  of  the 
finest  Saxun  rings  which  are  known  to  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  more 
than  two  others  which  can  with  anv  justice  be 
compared  with  it.  It  whs  plou^ed  up  at 
Aberford,  near  Sherburn,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  so  little  store  did  its  discoverer  set 
by  the  treasure  that  foi'tnne  hnd  thrown  in  his 
way  thiLt,  we  are  told,  he  "  attached  it  to  the 
collar  of  his  dog  ns  an  ornament.'' 

There  is  also  a  very  curious  inventory,  printed 
at  full  length,  of  the  goods  of  Edmund  Waring,  of 
Wolverhampton,  dated  1625.  The  owner  of  the 
goods  was  evidently  a  man  of  good  position, 
Some  of  hia  silver  plate,  bad  it  come  down  to  our 
time,  would  be  reckoned'  very  curious.  He  had 
among  other  iotereating  things  a  cup  shaped  after 
the  fashion  of  an  owl,  and  "  three  bouls  like  unto 
bears."  Is  it  possible  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
seen  one  of  these  bowls  when  he  hit  upon  tke 
notion  of  "  the  blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine  P  " 
Almost  all  the  plate  formed  tike  animals  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors  is  of 
foreign  manufacture.  These  objecia  we  may 
pretty  confidently  assume  were  of  English  make. 

The  FM4rati<m  Artietique  states  that  the  Tom- 
bola eThibition  and  sale,  orffanised  in  Belgium  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  uy  the  inundations  in 
France,  has  met  with  the  waxmeat  support.  More 
than  two  hundred  artists  have  sent  in  promises  of 
contributions ;  not  only  painters  and  sculptors,  but 
most  of  tlie  principal  phot<^rrapher8  of  Belgium, 
and  industrial  artists  of  all  kinds  hsve  ofi'N^d  to 
join  in  this  philanthropic  work.  The  scheme  in- 
deed hns  grown  much  larger  than  was  at  first 
planned ;  it  is  now  proposed  to  hold  the  exhibi- 
tion in  the  four  largest  towns  of  Belgium,  begin- 
ning very  shortly  with  Antwerp.  Among  the 
curiosities  contributed  are  two  albums ;  one  a 
musical  album,  in  which  aU  the  musical  composers 
of  Belgium  have  written  a  manuscript  page  of 
music,  and  the  other  enriched  with  the  auto^phs 
of  all  the  beat  authors  of  the  preeent  oay  in 


The  inauguration  of  the  monument  raised  at 
Epinal  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Vosges  department 
wno  fell  in  the  war  of  1870,  tooK  pkice  a  short 
time    ego.     This    monument,    designed    by  hf. 

ChiudiuB  Fleury,  the  architect  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  is  marked  by  a  greater  simplicity  than 
characterises  most  of  the  war  mohuments  recently 
raised.  The  inscription  is  merely,  "  JjCS  Vosgiens 
a  leurs  compatriotee,  victimes  de  la  guerre  et  de 
Imvasion,  1870-1871,"  and  at  the  back  the  fatal 
%ures  "1,700."  Nothing  could  toU  the  fearful 
tile  better.  The  department  of  Voages  lost  seven- 
teen liuitdred  of  her  children  during  the  war. 


THB  BTAaS. 

ICR.  CEABUa  lUISEWS  AT  THE  QAIZIT. 

It  is  within  a  few  weeks  only  of  forfy  years  since 
Mr.  Oharles  Mathews  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  London  stage.  The  theatre  was  the  Olym- 
pic, atthat  time  under  the  nrosperous  manage- 
ment of  Mdme.  Veatrie :  ana  so  fresh  then  was 
the  memory  of  the  elder  Mathews's  entertainments 
in  the  public  mind,  that  great  curiosity  and  in- 
terest were  felt  concerning  the  dibut  of  flie  young 
gentleman  who  thus  aspired  to  sustain  the  his- 
trionic credit  of  his  family.  He  was  at  least  en- 
rolled in  an  excellent  company,  for  among  his 
fellow-performers  were  Keeley,  Liston,  and  Frank 
Matthews  (who,  it  will  be  observed,  spelt  his  nsme 
difierently,  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  his 
namesake).  Liston,  who  had  been  absent  from 
the  sta^  for  some  time  through  illness,  made  his 
reappearance  on  the  same  occasion,  and  delivered 
a  rhymed  address  in  which  "pointed  allusiona" 
were  made  to  the  d&mt  of  the  new  actor  and  the 
hopes  which  he  inspired,  the  scene,  ss  described 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers,  being  one  of 
great  ecthusiasm.  But  the  most  interesting  fact 
in  the  reports  of  this  event  in  dramatic  annals  ia 
the  evidecce  they  aflbrd  that  young  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews,  bating  that  experience  of  stage  matters 
to  which  there  is  no  royal  road,  stepp^  forth  in 
his  youth  almaat  complete  in  that  very  shape  and 
form  in  which  he  isnowknowato  the  public.  Even 
the  class  of  pieces  with  which  he  was  associated  ia 
precisely  the  cla^s  with  which  he  is  still  identified, 
and  the  parallel  is  completed  by  the  circumatanca 
that,  after  that  cool  manner  which  ao  provoked  Mr. 
Oharles  Reade  many  years  ago,  he  had  provided 
himself  for  his  dibut  with  a  part  and  a  play  ad- 
apted from  the  French,  with  a  steady  regard  to 
nothing  but  h'LS  own  requirements.  Who  woe 
the  author  of  the  original  of  the  piece  which 
under  the  title  of  The  Humpbacked  Loiitr  was 
produced  at  the  Olympic  that  night  does  not  ap- 
pear, nor  is  the  question  perhaps  of  much  conse- 
quence. The  significant  fact  is  that  the  hero, 
performed  by  Mr.  Mathews,  i^  described  as 
"George  Kattleton,  a  lively;  impudent  voucff 
gentleman,  ready  for  any  sort  of  mischief,"  and 
that  the  connoisseurs  of  the  day  remark  that  the 
young  actor's  "  figure  is  slight,  but  well  propor- 
tioned, his  features  expressive,  his  voice  clear 
thowh  not  powerful,  his  enunciation  distinct  and 
capable  of  rapid  delivery,  his  action  easy  and 
natural."  Although  the  contemporary  critic 
from  whom  we  quote  is  kind  enough  to  remind 
the  young  gentleman  that  "  on  his  own  talents  he 
must  depend  for  future  success,"  and  to  gently  in- 
sinuate that  no  young  man  can  expect  to  become 
equal  to  a  clever  fiSitber,  it  is  evident  enough  in 
the  records  of  that  first  appearance  that  tir. 
Mathews  was  then  in  all  essentials  the  Mr. 
Mathews  to  whom  the  latge  audience  at  the 
Glaiety  on  Monday  last  gave  an  almost  uproarious 
welcome.  Qeorge  Battleton  is,  indeed,  forgotten  ; 
but  his  place  is  taken  by  Captain  Fatter  m  that 
amusing  farce  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Theodore  Hook's  long-forgotten  Invitible  Girl 
which  Sheridan's  Critic  bears  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  Seheartal,  How  many  other 
rattlebrained  heroes  Mr.  Mathews  has  imper- 
sonated not  even  himself  perhaps  could  toll ; 
but  they  have,  it  must  be   admitted,   a  strong 

Eirsonal  likeness.  And  yet  the  actor  might  (kirly 
y  el^m  to  vecaatility.  In  those  Olympic  days, 
and  indeed  long  aftorwards,  he  used  to  dance  very 
gracefully,  and  to  sing  too ;  nor  waa  ho  above 
favouring  the  public  m  an  extravaganza  with  a 
"  patteivBong "  grafted  ufwn  one  of  those  melodies 
which  rise  now  and  then  into  unaccountable  favour 
and  become  a  sort  of  craze  of  whistling  errand- 
boys,  Mr.  Mathews  has  slightly  settled  down 
since  then;  but  only  a  season  ago  he  was  to  be 
seen  acquitting  himself  more  than  creditably  in 
the  character  of  a  giddy  young  gentleman  who 
had  married  a  midolo-i^^  lady  for  monev  and 
waa  repenting  at  leisure  of  his  dearly-purcliased 


ease  aod  abundance.  He  had  then  onlv  latelv 
returned  &om  ao  arduous  pro feeeional  toiir  in  Qie 
Australian  Cobaies,  the  East  Indies,  ^  Fran- 
cisco, Salt  Lake  City,  New  York,  Ottawa  and 
Montreal.  It  is  understood  that  after  a  few  vreska 
at  the  Gaiety  he  is  away  again  to  perfomi  in 
Calcutta,  ana,  possibly,  once  more  at  tJie  Anti- 
podes. The  wonderful  activitr  of  Mr.  Mathews 
IS  indeed  becoming  a  commonplace  among  writers 
on  the  stage ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  expect 
that  this  popular  actor  will  in  this  respect  even- 
tually succeed  to  sometbinr  like  the  poiition  lonsr 
occupied  b;y  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  and  furnish 
leading-article  writers  with  a  standing  illustration 
of  what  is  possible  ia  the  way  of  defying  the 
action  of  time  and  the  wear  of  hatd  worii  upon 
the  human  fiame. 

The  new  comedv  in  which  Mr.  Mathewa  pre- 
sented himself  on  Monday  last  bears  the  title  ^y 
Awfui  Dad,  and  seems  to  have  been  founded  on 
an  indistinct  remembrance  of  Le  Pire  PraSigiu, 
in  which  the  younger  Dumas  oleverly  satirised  tbt 
reckless  extravagance  which  the  father  wss  well 
known  to  be  rather  plesaed  to  find  attributed  to 
him  in  the  popular  belief.  The  pecufiarity  of  tlw 
new  comedy  is  that,  whereaa  the  world  expects 
the  qualities  of  gravity  and  prudence  on  the  side  of  , 
the  ather  of  the  fumily,  and  the  opposite  failing, 
levity  and  recklesanesa,  to  be  found.  If  at  all,  b 
the  youthful  son,  the  position  of  affaire  is  here  | 
preciselv  the  reverse.  Mr.  Evergreen,  jun.,  ii  i  i 
young  barrister  of  seven-and-twenty,  methodicsl,  j 
sUidious,  and  prudeut  to  a  degree ;  Mr.  £;e^reeii, 
sen,  (known  as  Mr,  Adonis  Evergreen),  is,  on  tb  i 
contrary,  a  gay,  volatile,  thoughtiess  father  of 
fifty.  Evergreen,  jun.,  is  learned  in  the  lav;  ! 
Evergreen,  sen.,  in  nothing  but  the  frivolow 
sports  and  pastiuies  which  find  favour,  as  a  rde,  > 
only  with  young  gentlemen  just  entering  on  lile.  ; 
What  plot  and  chaiactei  there  is  ia  the  comedy  ; 
beyond  this  has  no  object  but  that  of  adding  poiot  , 
and  finish  to  the  portrait  of  Adonis  Evergreen, 
who  is  represented  wilJi  all  that  gay  I'luouftsKfE 
with  which  Mr.  Mathews  ia  accustomed,  in  the 
language  of  Burke,  to  deprive  something  veiy 
closely  resembling  vice  of  all  its  grossness.  !Mr. 
Mathews  has  been  chai^;ed  by  his  critics  wiUi 
being  incapable  of  depicting  tlie  stronger  emotions 
of  the  mind ;  and  some  curious  instances  haie 
been  cited  of  his  having  applied  his  pocliet-hand- 
kerchief  to  bis  eyes  and  uttered  fictitious  liuuents- 
tions  which  altogether  failed  to  persunde  bis 
audience  that  he  waa  sufferiiig  any  real  eorrov. 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  even  more  juet  if  be 
bad  been  accused  of  exhibiting  on  the  stage,  not 
exactly  inditfereuce  to  moral  obligation,  hut  iu- 
bility  oven  to  perceive  that  any  such  a  bond  exists 
for  the  restraiot  of  those  airy  qualities  whielt 
render  his  personages  ao  amusing.  Charles  Lamb > 
well-reinembered  attempt  to  excuse  the  dramstiMt 
of  the  Restoration  for  their  habitual  sojourn  is 
an  ideal  world,  in  which  morality  wss  turned 
topsy-turvy  and  gallantry  reigned  supreme,  wu  ' 
not  half  so  successful  as  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Mathews  dispenaee  in  his  pieces  with  the  rules  of 
decorum,  ana  contrives  with  a  laugh  to  induce  the 
spectator  to  condone  what  in  daily  life  must 
necessarily  give  offence.  His  Adonis  EvNgmsn  ^ 
anything  but  a  model  of  a  father.  He  D«lies  na 
efiort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  his  lady  aoquointSDMs 
are  not  exactly  of  a  reputable  kind ;  for  aught  tkst 
appears,  ha  has  at  fifty  years  of  age  not  yet  settled 
dovm  to  any  kind  of  honest  inaustry.  He  do«s 
not  hesitate  to  live  upon  his  sou,  and  even  to  ob- 
tain money  and  valuables  from  him  by  questioniNs 
russs.  But  nobody  thinks  of  applymg  to  tbat 
freehand  pleasant  middle-aged  gentleman  with  we 
mannera  and  the  gay  costume  of  youth  the  ordi' 
nary  standards  of  morals.  When,  soma  veaj 
ago,  a  manager  committed  the  grave  mielake  al 
assigning  to  Mr.  Mathews  the  part  cf  an  escaped 
convict  supposed  to  have  committed  bu)yl»r!'i 
arson,  forgery,  and  other  serious  crimes,  '^  ^J' 
observed  that  the  play  wholly  nissed  its  efl>«. 
from  the  inability  of  the  spectators  to  lix  tbeir 
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miods  upon  thMe  phases  of  Uw  cluttactcir  SO  long  «B 
it  wM  leprescntea  in,  the  Mathews  mumer.  It 
IB,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pecca- 
dilloes of  Mr.  Adonis  ETenreen,  though  in  them- 
wlres  odiooa  enough,  would  provoke  odt  moialiat 
to  a  protest.  The  Uugh  is,  indeed,  throughout 
t!ie  piece,  entirely  at  the  expend  of  the  d«»nt, 
well-behnved,  plodding  son.  When  the  father, 
caught  in  a.  mssquen^ing-dreas,  suddenly  wraps 
hinudf  up  to  give  legal  advice  of  a  mialeading 
kind  to  a  fair  client  of  the  joung  barrister ;  when 
he  gets  into  some  questionable  scrape,  and  gives, 
not  kis  own  card,  but  that  of  his  son;  when  he 
turns  up  in  extravagant  summeivcostuine  at  the 
eesside,  where  the  joungeT  Evergreen  is  moBt 
Bniious  to  muntain  the  Tepulation  of  his  fkmily 
in  the  eyes  of  a  charming  heiress ;  the  result  is  just 
the  same,  snd  the  audience  ere  lynly  satisBed  with 
s  dtnoaement  which  brings  good  fortune  to  the 
son,  because  at  the  same  time  the  fiithei's  deligbt- 
Mv  youthful  manner  is  found  to  have  won  the 
heart  of  a  no  less  eligible  snd  pleaung  lady. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  criticise  the  act- 
ing of  Charles  Mathews:  but,  though  much  of 
what  ia  pleasing  in  faia  stjle  is  attributable  to  na- 
tural disposition  and  tne  genuine  good  spirits 
whtdi  oidioarily  accompany  a  healthy  irome,  it 
vonld  be  a  great  mistake  to  euppoae  that  the 
efiect  which  he  produce^  on  on  audience  is  not 
due  in  great  degree  to  art.  In  every  one  of  his 
portisits  there  may  be  traced  nnmberleas  delicate 
touches,  all  tending  to  give  that  aincerity  to  the 
vrhole,  which  is  the  one  great  condition  of  the 
spectators'  sympathy.  What  pleasant  self-confi- 
dence, for  example,  is  conveyed  by  his  qiuck 
ttep,  and  change  to  momentary  earnestness  of 
toK  when,  with  outstretched  hands,  he  hastens 
to  convey  to  his  incredulous  son  the  joyful  intelli- 
^nce  that  his  scapegrace  ftther  has  "sown  his 
yrii  oats,"  The  immediate  cause  of  this  joyful 
Bnnnuncement  is  simply  the  tact  that  the  cn^m- 
in^  young  ladr  has  disclosed  the  state  of  her 
filings  towards  him,  and  has  accepted  his  gay 
ofier  of  his  empty  hand.  So  sadden  a  reforma- 
tion at  Sf^  is  of  course  absurd,  but  everv  little 
detail  of  the  actor's  art  is  Bigniflcaut  o^  faith, 
hovever  transient,  in  his  o^n  protestations. 

Mot  Troxu. 

TsE  Globe  Theatre  has  re-opened  vrith  the  En- 
irlieh  version  of  Offenbach's  Sriffond*,  originally 
hrought  out  here  under  the  title  of  l'''ai-iae~ap-pa. 
Wffi  Xelly  Bromley  and  Mdlle.  Dubois  take 
put  in  this  revival.  The  new  domestic  drama, 
entitled  Ta&oft  Tru»t,  which  precedes  the  opera- 
bouSe,  is  poor  in  plot  and  character,  and  in  the 
uitter  of  dialogue  iDtolerably  commonplace  and 

The  dramatic  event  of  this  evening  in  the  re- 
opeoiog  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Irving 
in  the  character  of  Macbeth.  Miss  Bateman, 
*ho  appears  in  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  has 
aat,  if  we  remember  rightly,  been  seen  on  the 
UmdoD  stage  unce  the  popular  drama  entitled 
j^«ii  was  revived  at  the  Lyceam  a  year  or  two 
VO'  She  has  already  r^iresented  the  character 
of  Lftdy  Macbeth  many  times ;  but  hitherto  only 
in  provincial  theatres.  During  the  holidays  the 
thitre,  it  is  stated,  has  been  entirely  renovated,  a 
Dew  stage  laid,  and  the  fkint  of  the  house  partially 
femodelled,  JUaebeth  will  be  performed  without 
tbo  effective  music  of  Matthew  Locke ;  which 
evidences  futh  in  the  attractivenees  of  dramatic 
poettT.  This  is,  however,  a  degree  of  purism 
vhiui  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Shakspeie 
^i^bt  reasonably  lament;  for  the  music  is  not 
only  very  charocteriBtic  and  impreesive,  but  it  has 
lon)r  ngo  gathered  assodations  of  a  re«pectabte  kind. 

Mr,  Phblpb  will  reappear  at  eome  of  the  popular 
(Sniety  matittiei  during  the  coming  winter, 

The  programmes  of  the  Paris  theatres  for  the 
approaching  season  are  already  so  fiir  settled  that 
Ifng  litii  of  forthcoming  novelties  and  revivals 
Mve  been  pubhshed.  The  Theatre  Fran^ais  wiU 
Pmuce  a  new  comedy  by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 


and  a  drama  in  verse  by  M,  Bomiar.  The  Odion 
vrill  revive  Alexandre  Dumas' VosmA  Saitamo', 
the  Ohatelet  will  produce  a  grand  "  fderie  "  of  the 
class  of  the  CAatti  Blanche,  which  is  entitled  Lt 
CAot  SotU ;  the  authors  of  the  piece  are  MM. 
Clairville  and  Mounier;  the  Th^tre  Histori(|ae 
will  produce  a  comedy  entitled  £bi  Muteadttu, 
b^  Dlaretie ;  also  a  new  comedy-drama  called 
Simima,  by  Theodora  Borriire,  and  a  plaj  called 
Le  C^itaiiu  SipaiiU,  by  Amaud  d'Artoie.  The 
Vaudeville  is  rehearsing  Let  ScandaUa  Shier,  a 
comedy  of  Thtodore  Bamfere  already  announced  ; 
also  a  comedy  by  Emile  Augier,  of  which  the 
name  is  not  yet  divulged ;  and  another  by  MM. 
Ooudinet  and  Cohen  called  Le  Clah.  At  the 
Vari^t^s  the  old  popular  piece  entitled  £a  Bouian-- 
ghra  a  det  Ecui  is  to  De  revived.  Here  also 
will  be  produced  on  operatic  fairy  piece  by  M. 
Goudinet,  the  music  of  which  is  furnished  by 
M.  Ooat£ ;  and  a  new  play  by  Messrs.  Barriftre  and 
Deslandea.  At  the  Gymnase,  Z«  Baron  de  Valjoli 
will  be  revived,  and  a  new  comedv  irom  the  pen 
of  M,  Sardou  bos  been  secured  oy  the  manage- 
ment. The  Bouffes  will  perform  lia  CrioU,  and  an 
opera  in  three  acts  by  OSanbaoh  and  Paul 
Forrier,  The  Gaifitfi  will  perform  Le  Voyage  dant 
la  iune,  a  "  ffcrie,"  with  music  by  Offenbach. 
The  Palais  Boyal  will  perform  X«  Panache,  of 
Goudinet,  and  pieces  by  Goudinet  and  Emile 
Augier.  At  the  Porte  St  Martin  the  chief  attrac- 
tion will  be  £a  Jauuate  de*  Moiuquetairet,  pend- 
ing the  production  of  a  drama  by  Poupart- 
Davyt.  At  the  Kenaiasonce,  an  operetta  by 
Lecocii  is  preparing,  which  bears  the  title  of  La 
JPorvheroni.  The  Foliee-Dramatiques  is  also  pre- 
paring on  opera  of  Lecocq,  entitled  Le  Pompon, 
and  an  operetta  bj  Herv^,  the  libretto  of  which 
is  from  tne  joint  pens  of  Messrs.  Clairville  and 
Gabet.  I«slJy,  the  Ohateau-d'Eau  will  produce 
a  new  ffrande  fierie,  the  name  of  which  is  Pif-^f. 
Ths  belief  that  there  ia  a  large  amount  of 
talent  for  dramatic  writing  which  only  ^le  to 
make  itself  known  to  the  world  itata  the  ob- 
stinacy or  dulneas  of  managers  seems  to  be  as 
vigorooB  in  Fnmce  as  in  other  countries ;  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  unacted  authore,  an  experiment  is 
shortly  to  be  made  in  Paris  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing to  the  test  this  popular  notion.  During  the 
'  approaching  winter  it  is  intindad  to  give  *'■  *'■'" 
Vaudeville    Theatre    week' 

CI  by  anhnowa  writers 
in  manuscript. 

The  management  of  the  Havmarket  ^eatee 
have  in  rehearaal  a  new  comedy  by  Mr.  Byron. 

A  Hxw  foiie  vaudemile  in  four  acts  has  been 
produced  at  the  ThSatre-IKjazet.  It  bears  the 
UUe  otLa  Mariyn  de  ia  GtaUur^ani.  is  from  the 
pens  of  Messrs.  Paul  Avenel  and  Henry  Buguet. 

Tbk  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  re-opens  this 
evening  after  the  customary  autumn  holiday, 
when  it  is  announced  that  "  the  performance  of 
Lord  Lytton'a  comedy  Money  will  t>e  resumed  for 
a  limited  tine."  Whether  the  fact  be  attributable 
to  the  dearth  of  dramatic  talent,  or  the  absence  of 
managerial  enterprise,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
management  oftde  Prince  of  Wales's  are  rather  apt 
to  repose  upon  post  BUOCeaesB.  Since  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  Robertson  no  new  piece  of  any  im- 
portance has  been  produced  here  except  Mr. 
Gilbert's  StoeethtarU,  a  two-act  comedy,  which 
was  made  rather  undeserredlj  to  serve  oa  a  lever 
de  rideau. 

Thb  Strand  Theatre  also  reopens  this  evening 
with  a  aew/olie  mtukale  of  the  class  of  Xemetie. 

Tbb  injustice  that  is  done  to  anthora  bv  the 
imperfect  control  over  their  productions  which  is 
all  that  is  accorded  to  them  by  lotematioual  law 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  some  observations  in 
the  Paris  tSfforo  upon  the  production  of  the  piece 
entitled  Le  Roi  Dagobert,  announced  as  an  op^ra- 
bouffe  by  M.  Ilervfi  at  our  Oharing  Cross  Theatre. 
"M.  Herv6,"  says  this  writer,  "is  determined  to 
waste  Dotbing.    He  is  at  this  moment  having  a 


piece  in  three  acts  performed  at  the  Oborii^  Occes 
to  which  he  has  adapted  the  music  of  Aiice  de 
Naeert.  Ha  has  not  ventured — for  reasooB  which 
cm  be  nndecstood— to  present  to  the  English 
public  the  libretto  which  to  us  appeared  so  detest- 
able. At  prancnt  it  is  the  Bt<wy  of  h  bott  roi 
Dapobtrt  ■wnich  is  flourishing  in  conjunction  with 
the  music  of  Alice."  It  will  be  remembered,  no 
doubt,  by  most  of  our  readers  that  M.  Hervd  sent 
■  ■  ■  t  this 


adaptation  of  an  old  French  piece,  with  music 
selected  &om  the  unlucky  AIum  de  Neoert,  and 
other  works  of  the  same  composer.  M.  Jlem6 
fully  explained  that  all  this  Iiad  been  done  witii- 
out  his  authority,  and  even  without  his  know- 
ledge, until  he  was  informed  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  dramatic  notices  that  he  was 
credited  with  the  authorahip  of  thin  silly  produc- 
tion. A  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  the  indignant 
repudiation  of  M.  Hervd  was  published  to  the 
world ;  but  the  Paris  iHgaro  bad  evidently  never 
heard  of  it  till  M.  Herv4  forwarded  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  the  JDaUy  Newt. 


UTIBIO. 


THB  OABL  BOSA  OPERA  COMPAKT. 
Thb  crowded  appearance  of  the  Princess's  Theatre 
last  Saturday  evening,  when  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  com* 
menced  his  seven  weeks'  season  of  opera,  bore 
emphatic  testimouT  to  the  interest  caused  by  the 
issue  of  his  preliminary  prospectus.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  announcement  of  the  return 
to  the  stage  of  such  a  public  favourite  aa  Mr, 
Santley  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the 
attendance ;  but  happily  Mr,  Santley,  though  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  chief,  was  by  no  meana  the  only 
attraction,  for  Mr.  Boss's  company  is  a  strong  one 
all  round.  It  maybe  said  at  once,  before  entering 
into  any  details,  that  no  such  performance  of  opera 
in  English  had  been  heard  in  London  for  many 
years  as  that  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  given  last 
Saturday.  In  the  fiiHt  place,  the  east  was  remark- 
ably good  throughout,  thoogh  exception  may  pos- 
sibly oe  taken  to  one  or  two  small  details.  The 
5rt  of  the  Oountees  was  excellently  sung  by 
dlle.  Ostava  Torrisni.  Borne  of  our  reoderswill 
remember  that  this  lady  appeared  at  Her  Majesty  a, 
Opera  in  the  season  of  187S.  She  has  since  been 
singing  in  the  United  States  with  Mdme.  Nileeon. 
Her  performance  was  characterised  by  great  finish 
and  unvarying  good  taste;  a  better  rendering  of 
her  two  pnncipal  songs,  "  Forgi  amor  "  and  "Dove 
Bono,"  could  not  have  been  wished  for.  Even 
more  excellent  to  our  thinking  was  the  Suaauna 
of  Miss  Roee  Hersee,  which  we  are  inclined  to 
oonsider  the  gem  of  the  whole  perfori#iic«. 
Not  merely  was  her  unging  always  aatisbo- 
tunr,  but  she  acted  the  part  of  the  lively 
and  quick-witted  lady's-maid  to  perfection.  A 
more  charming  and  artistic  presentation  ctrold 
KOrcalv  be  imagined.  The  part  of  the  page, 
Oherubino,  was  sung  by  a  d^tatante.  Miss  Jose- 
phine Yorke,  who  uiade  on  this  occasion  her 
tirat  appearance  in  England.  It  is  here  again 
our  pleasing  duty  to  be  able  to  record  another  un- 
qualified success.  Miss  Yorke  has  a  very  pleasing. 
and  sympathetic,  though  (judging  from  a  first 
bearing)  apparently  not  very  powerful  voice,  and 
faer'portnitura  of  the  half-bashful,  half  saucy  boy, 
was  admirable.  Her  two  principoi  songs, "  Non  sd 
pin  cosa  son "  and  "  Voi  cne  aapete,"  were 
charmingly  given,  though  the  part  as  originally 
written  IS  too  high  for  her  voice,  and  she  had  to 
transpose  both.  Miss  Yorke  b  a  valuable  a&- 
qui^tion  to  Mr,  Boss's  troupe,  Before  learing 
the  Udies  we  should  add  that  the  small  parte  of 
Marcellina  and  Borberina  were  very  etUciently  sung 
and  acted  by  Mrs.  Aynsley  Oook  and  Miss  Graham. 
Mr.  Santley 's  Figaro  was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  one 
of  the  speual  features  of  the  performance.  His 
reception  by  the  audience  when  the  curtain  rose 
on  the  first  act,  and  Figaro  is  seen,  foot-rule  in 
hand,  measuring  the  vralls  of  the  room,  was  a 
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tluDf^  for  him  to  lememlwr.  AceiiBtam«d  aa  ha  is 
to  applsuM,  we  doubt  if  ha  haa  ever  Teoeived  a 
WKrmBT  (^raetin);  thftn  on  Satordev.  It  laay  be 
added  also  that  he  has  probably  never  Bong  hett«r, 
and  Mi.  Saotley's  beat,  it  used  hardly  be  said,  is 
a«  near  perfectdon  as  pomible.  The  Oount  of  Mr. 
Oampobello  was  also  another  capital  pepformance, 
and  the  a&me  may  be  said  of  the  smaller  part  of 
Basilio,  eicoedinriy  well  given  by  Mr.  Charlee 
Ljall.  Mr.  Aynsley  Oook  was  very  amuaing  as  Dr. 
Bartoto,  tiiough  it  maybe  doubted  whether  his  idea 
of  the  character  is  Mozart's,  aad  whether  tbe  bafib 
«lemeiit  waa  not  over-proDiinent.  Somewhat  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Antonio  of  Mr.  Aithtii 
Howell.  His  dronken  acene  in  the  second  act  was 
«xcellent,  but  a  little  overdone,  ss  the  stage- 
direction  in  Mozart's  score  is  "  Aittoaio,  meao 
ubbriaco" — hal/dratik,  and  Mr.  HoweU  appeared 
considerably  more  than  "half  seas  over,  Per- 
haps, however,  this  is  hypercritical ;  in  all  other 
regpects  his  performance  was  capital.  The  small 
part  of  Ouraio  was  adequately  sustabed  by  Mr, 
Stanley  Potter. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarbs  that  the 
<»st  of  Figaro  had  absolutely  not  one  weak  point 
in  it ;  but  our  pidse  does  not  end  here.  The 
chorus  has  but  little  to  do  in  the  opera,  but  what 
little  there  is  was  sung  in  a  way  which  showed 
that  this  important  depa^t]^eDt  had  not  been  ne- 
f^Uctad.  Tae  voices  are  of  good  quality,  and 
th^  sin^Dg  of  the  few  numbers  allotted  to  them 
was  perfect.  The  orchestra,  too,  is  most  charm- 
ing, Moiart'e  delicate  accompaniments  ware 
given  with  the  -  giaateet  flniah,  and  the  nicest  at- 
tention to  light  and  shade ;  and  Mr.  Csd  Koea 
ehowed  himself  to  poeseee  sil  the  requisites  of  a 
good  conductor.  He  also  proved  himself  a  true 
artist  by  giving  ~us  Moiart'e  score  ezaotly  as  it 
waa  written,  instead  of  vulgaiiang  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  trombones  and  other  noisy  inatrumeots,  as 
is  too  oftem  done  at  the  Italian  Operas.  'The 
wwf  m-»ciyu  of  the  opera  was  satiuactory,  and 
die  whole  performance  (if  we  may  judge  from 
the  eiUMires,  which  were  too  uunWons  to  leoord 
hare)  a  complete  suoeesa.  Mr.  Rosa  could  not 
have  commence  his  season  under  happier'  aus- 
picea. 

The  faToniable  impresHons  of  the  opening 
night  ware  fiilly  ctaifirmed  on  the  tbllowinK  Mon- 
day, when  the  opera  given  was  QomMd'a  ^Fatutj  a 
work  which  in  many  rofoots  makes  for  laiger 
demands  on  the  rasources  a!  the  company 
than  the  oomparativel;  simple  mnsic  of  Motart. 
Not  only  is  Gounod's  orchestration  more  elaborate, 
but  the  choral  portion  of  the  music  is  of  mneh 


were  not  fbund  wanting,  and  their  sham  of  the 
wo^  ha*  probably  seldom  been  better  dcme  than 
on  this  occasion.  Coming  now  to  apeak  of  the 
principal  perfbrmera,  the  firat  mention  shonld  be 
made  of  tha  Faust  of  Mi-.  Fredwick  C.  Packard, 
who  on  this  occasion  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London.  Hr.  Packard  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  leolljr  snpsrb  tenor  voice  of 
enabling  him  to  take  all  his  high 


in  cWt 


His  nnging  through* 
I  excellent,  his  share  of  the  garden 
ne  being  especially  good.  His  delivery  of  the 
"  S^ve  dimora "  (in  which  the  finished  per- 
»  of  the  violin  obbligato  by  Mr,  Oarrodus 
was  an  important  feature)  was  disUnsuished  by 
much  tasto  and  refinement,  and  ehcitsd  very 
hearl7  applause.  As  an  actor  Mr.  Packard  has 
had,  we  undeiHtand,  but  little  experience,  and  it 
cannot  at  present  be  honeatly  said  that  his  acting 
is  on  a  par  with  his  singing.  He  is,  however, 
still  young,  and  evidently  higlily  gifted,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that  increased 
fiimiliarity  with  the  stage  will  give  the  freedom 
which  as  yet  is  to  some  extent  wnnting.  As 
Marguerite,  Mdlle.  Torriajii  heightened  the  fiivour- 
able  impression  she  had  produced  in  Fii/aro  on  the 
previous  Saturday.    The  part  of  the  Countess  in 


the  latter  opwa  is  essentially  a  ringing  rather 
than  an  aatdnr  part ;  not  so  with  the  heroine  of 
.fWtt,  which  demands  from  theperformer  histiionie 
ability  of  a  high  order.  MdUe.  Toniani'a  con- 
ception of  the  character  was  oharminB;  her  acting' 
in  the  garden  scene — the  most  beautiful  portion  A 
the  whole  work — was  admirable,  especially  as 
regarded  the  piay  of  facial  expression ;  while  the 
music  gave  her  fiill  opportunitieB  for  displaying 
her  skill  in  florid  vocafisation.  Hm  delivery  of 
the  "Jewel  Song"  was  veiy  briUinnt,  and  ftilly 
deserved  all  the  plaudits  it  received.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Gelli'e  Mephistopheles  was  another  excellent  im- 
personation, carefully  conceived  and  acted,  and 
thoroughly  well  aung ;  while  the  secondary, 
though  all  more  or  less  important,  parts  of  Valen- 
tine,^'^Bgner,  Siebet  and  Martha,  were  most  satis- 
factorily given  by  MeSBis.  Gampobello  and  Ludwig, 
Miss  Lucy  Franklein,  and  Mrs.  Aynslay  Cook. 
The  great  chann  of  the  performance,  however,  was 
the  uniform  excellence  of  the  mttmbte.  From 
fint  to  last  everything  went  as  smoothly  as 
possible  ;  nowhere  waa  uiere  the  least  hitch,  no- 
where a  sign  of  want  of  preparation.  Principals, 
band  and  chorus  went  together  like  one  instru- 
ment played  upon  by  the  conductor.  If  these  two 
performances  may  (as  we  hope)  b«  taken  aa  fair 
aamples  of  what  are  to  come,  the  success  of  Mr. 
Rosa's  experiment  is  already  aesnied. 

On  Wednesday  Oagnoni's  new  opera,  TAt  Porta- 
of  Howe,  was  produced,  the  principal  parts  being 
sustained  by  Miss  Rose  Hersee,  Miss  Josephine 
Yorke,  and  Messts.  Packard  and  Santiey.  Of  this 
we  must  take  a  future  opportuiuty  of  speaking. 
Ebehbzkb  PBorr. 


Thkbg  is  nothing  in  connexion  with  the  musical 
aaason  more  eagerly  looked  for  by  amateurs  than 
the  programme  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Satur- 
day Conoerta  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  mani- 
festo of  Mr.  Manna  and  the  Direotots  for  the 
comiiu^  season  has  just  been  issued,  and  ia,  if 
possiUe,  even  richer  than  nsnal  in  ita  promisee  of 
intaiestmg  noveltiM  and  revivala,  'TakiBg'  first 
the  ordieetral  works,  for  the  parfinmanoe  of  which 
these  oonceriB  ate  so  jiutiydiatanguiehed,  we  find 
among  the  moM  impoitMt.  featiUMs  fiach^  Snite 
in  B  minor  for  stringad-  Mchsstw.aad  solo  flute ; 
two  Bymphonie«  of  VajAtim  wUoh  have  not  ba«n 
ph^ed  before  at  theaa  QDnagftsj.lbaarti'a  daoble 
concerto  for  violin  and  viola.;  nrJnrKnnn  from 
Besthoven's  octett  for  wind  inatinments,  Op.  108, 
and  serenade  for  flute,  violin,  and  vioU ;  Schu- 
bert's grand  Buo  in  C,  Op.  140,  as  orchestrated 
by  Joachim  *,  Schnmaim'a  "Rheinweinlied  "  over- 
ture, and  his  Introduction  and  All^io  in  D  for 
Siano  and  orefaestra ;  Weber's  Rondo  aU'Onaareee 
jr  bassoon,  and  overture  to  PtUr  SehmoU ;  Raff's 
fourth  symphony  (G  minor)  ;  Vdlkmann'a  0T««- 
tuie  to  Rkhard  III. ;  Lisst's  Mephisto-Walti ; 
Rubinstein's  third  piano  concerto ;  the  Andante 
and  Finale  from  Sir  Julius  Rensdict'e  second  sym- 
phony ;  the  late  H,  U.  Fienon's  symphonic  poem 
"  Alaobeth " ;  while  English  compotdtiotie  are 
represented  I^  Mr.  J.  F.  Bamett's  pianoforte 
concerto,  a  violin  concerto  by  Mr.  Henry  Holmes, 
and  Mr,  W.  G.  Cuwns'a  overture  to  Loet't 
Laboar  Lmt.  When  in  addition  to  this  it  is 
stated  that  the  scheme  includes  the  presenta- 
tion of  Beethoven's  nine  aymphonias  in  chiuno- 
logical  order,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  aeleotion 
of  instrumental  music  is  of  no  ordinaiy  inteiest. 
It  is,  however,  fully  equalled  by  that  of  the  vooal 
pieccB.  First  among  these  should  be  named  the 
revival  of  Handel's  "Ohandos  Te  Deum"  in  B 
flat,  one  of  Itis  least  known,  but  also  one  of  his 
greatest  worka,  which  has  probably  not  been  heard 
in  public  since  its  first  production,  more  than  a 
centuiT  and  a  half  ago.  Bach's  sacred  cantata, 
"Oodstimeisthebeat,"  and  Mozart's  "Requiem  " 
are  both  welcomepromisea;  whileBmhms's  cantata, 
"  Rinaldo,"  for  tenor  solo,  male-voice  chorus,  and 
oTchestrs,  is  a  here  entirely  unknown  masterpiece 
by  one  of  the  first  of  livtog  German  composers. 


Two  Enf^lsh  vocal  works  are  also  announced,  the 
one  being  I^fessor  ^ictairen's  oratorio,  j9(.  /oJln 
the  Bapttel,  for  the  first  time  at  Sydenham,  and 
the  oHLer  a  new  "Magnificat"  for  solo  voims, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  by  Mr.  E.  Pront.  Ofliar 
noveltiee  may  also  be  expected,  judging  from  flie 
note  at  the  end  of  the  programme,  "and  new 
works  by  Alfred  Holmes,  H.  Oadsby,  and  other 
Engli^  composers."  The  first  concert  takes  place 
on  October  2, 

Next  week  the  Worcester  Music^  Festival  b 
announced  to  take  place.  The  controveny  which 
has  arisen  as  to  the  future  of  the  old-establidied 
"  Festival  of  the  Three  Ohoiis  "  is  so  wsll-known 
that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  it 
While  giving  the  authorities  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral every  ponible  credit  for  conscientious  motivse, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  alterations  which  in 
their  wisdom  they  have  seen  fit  to  make  in  llu 
anamgements  ss  in  every  way  to  be  deplored. 
Such  an  emasculated  musical  festival  aa  thatahoat 
to  he  held  next  week  is  of  little  or  no  artistic  in- 
terest, and  we  shall  certainly  not  think  it  necee- 
saiy  to  report  it  in  these  columns. 

Mdllb.  Ohatdt,  whose  recent  operatic  [«^ 
fonnancea  in  London  will  be  ronembered  with 
pleasure  by  some  of  oui  readers,  has  reappeared  at 

tlteOpdra  Comique,  Paris,  wir    "  " 

Asgeu  in  the  Domino  Noir. 

At  the  Stadt  Theater,  in  Vienna,  the  ArUiaom 
of  Sophocles,  with  Mendelssohn's  music,  has  been 
produced  with  succees.  At  the  Hofopern  Theater 
m  the  same  dty,  Spontini's  Fentand  Cbrfnisto 
be  performed,  for  the  first  time  since  fifteen  yeue. 
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SATV&DAT,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1876. 

Xo.  177,  Nmt>  Series. 


The  Bditob  can/not  v/ndertake  to  relwn,  or 
to  corretpond  with  the  writeri  of,  rejected 
nanusmpt. 

S  it  ptvUevlarly  raqueiied  thai  aU  bttnneei 
UUen  regarding  the  «uppl(/  of  the  paper, 
^  may  be  addreated  to  the  Publisher, 
smAnoi  to  the  Editob. 
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Imudt  and  Correepondence  of  {he  V-Ueouni 
antt  th6  Fint  and  Second  Earlt  of  Stair.  By 
Joha  Mnnsy  Graham.  (EdinbarKh  and 
London:  Blackwood  4  Sons,  18750 
(^First  NoHce.') 
The  bistory  of  no  coontry  is  more  inter, 
iroven  witli  th&t  of  its  great  familieB  tban 
tiat  of  ScoUaiid.  Of  uese  fkmiliea,  from 
eliortly  after  the  middle  of  the  aerenteentb 
tsuttuy  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  the 
Daliymples  of  Stair  occiipied  a  oonBpicnona 
pltce.  Whoever  woald  nnderstand  how 
the  Scotland  of  Charlea  I.,  in  which  all  the 
ekraente  of  revolution  were  at  work,  ecole- 
nuticat,  political,  social,  was  transformed 
into  the  Scotland  of  the  era  of  Anne  and  the 
GecTges,  when  it  became,  notwithstanding  the 
Jam&te  sympathiea  of  the  Highlands,  one 
(d&xe  bolwarks  of  the  new  Froteetont  and 
Constitational  llonarohy  of  Great  Britain, 
woold  do  well  to  etndr  the  progress  of  this 
l^oily.  It  bad  already  chosen  its  side  in 
Hm  iavTibleB  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Tlie  wife  of  William  Daliymple,  Lturd  of  the 
small  estate  of  Stair,  in  Ayrshire,  was  one 
ofthe  Lollards  of  Kyle,  whose  adoption  of 
Wyolif 's  doctrines  brought  on  them  a  pro- 
seciition  for  heresy  in  the  reign  of  James  TV., 
vliich  has  an  honourable  niche  in  Knox's 
Eiitory  of  the  Beformatum.  Her  grandson, 
John,  and  her  great-grandson,  James  Dal- 
rjmple,  of  Stair,  were  among  the  earliest 
adherents  of  the  Beformation.  The  latter 
liy  hifl  marriage  with  Isabel  Kennedy  of 
Bargany,  another  Protestant  family  of  Ayr- 
shire, became  father  of  two  eons,  the  jonnger 
of  whom,  James  Dalrymple,  of  Dnunmnrchie, 
«as  the  father  of  James  Dalrymple,  the  first 
Viflconnt  Stair,  generally  called  from  his 
offidai  title  when  head  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
EiOD,  the  President  Stair.  His  life  and  those 
of  his  son,  John  the  Master  of  Stair — on 
whose  reputation  Glenco  has  left  a  stain 
which  his  masterly  statesmanship  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  and  the 
Union  has  not  wiped  out— and  of  his  grand- 
son, the  second  earl,  whose  distinction  as  one 
of  Mnrlborongh'a  favonrite  officers  was 
eclipsed  by  his  diplomatic  services  when 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Regent, 
Orleans,  form  the  materials  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's book.  The  biography  of  the  second 
carl,  and  his  volnminoua  correspondence 
public  and  private  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
second  t,nd  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
first  Tolame,  and  have  probably  a  more 
general  iiterest  than  the  life  of  the  Presi< 
dent  or  the  Secretary,  for  the  Union  trans- 
ferred the  hereditary  talent  of  the  Daliympit 


&mily  &om  the  limited  sphere  of  Scotch  law 
and  politics  to  the  wider  area  of  Eoropeaa 
diplomacy  and  war.  But  the  different  scale 
on  which  the  lives  are  written  is  somewhat 
awkward,  and  might  have  been  avoided  by 
greater  condensation  of  the  correspondence, 
much  of  which  is  of  no  importance ;  the  omis- 
sion of  any  appreciation  of  the  President's  cha- 
racter as  a  lawyer,  or  of  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  part  the  fi  rst  earl  took  i  uth  e  Union, 
makes  both  of  these  lives  imperfect.  The 
life  of  the  President  Stair  was  that  of  a  roan 
of  great  talents,  chiefly  exercised  in  law  and 
diplomacy,  whoso  tot  was  cast  in  a  revolu- 
tionary era,  in  which,  while  many  of  bis 
countrymen  lost  their  fortunes  and  a  few 
their  lives,  he  succeeded,  in  spite  of  several 
reverses,  in  reaching  a  prosperous  old  a^ 
and  founding  a  fortunate  &mily  whose 
wealth  and  hononrs  have  steadily  increased 
np  to  the  present  time.  He  commenced  his 
career  in  a  manner  unnanal  for  a  gentleman 
of  independent  estate  (for  the  early  death  of 
his  &ther  made  him,  when  a  child  of  four  in 
1623,  Laird  of  Stair),  as  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  had  been 
educated.  He  quitted  for  this  position  the 
Earl  of  Gleocaim's  regiment,  in  which  he 
held  a  captain's  commission  during  the  war 
of  the  Covenant.  It  is  a  curious  circom. 
stance,  not  mentioned  by  his  present  or  any 
previous  bii^nipher,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  &cilitat^  this  change  of  profession 
and  employed  him  as  tutor  to  his  son  Archi- 
bald, anerwards  the  ninth  Earl  of  Argyle, 
when  at  the  University  a  few  years  later. 
The  £arl,  nearly  forty  years  after  this,  when 
tried  for  his  explanation  of  the  Test  Oatii,  was 
defended  by  his  son,  the  Master  of  Stair,  and 
became  Stair's  companion  in  exile  at  Leyden. 
The  thesis  prepared  by  Stair  as  regent,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice  in  Scotch 
Universities  at  that  time,  for  young  Lord 
Lome  aod  the  other  graduates  of  his 
year,  has  been  preserved,  and  in  the  pre- 
face Stair  mentions  that  it  was  owing  to 
his  father  that  he  hod  exchanged  the  service 
of  Mars  for  that  of  the  Muses.  The  Muses 
in  his  case  assumed  the  severe  form  of 
Logic,  Ethics,  Mathematics,  and  Natural 
Philosophy — all  of  which,  and  not  merely 
the  firs^  as  Mr.  Graham  supposes,  the  Glas- 
gow regent  taught.  Stair  retained  through 
life  his  love  for  these  studies,  and  when 
at  Leyden  wrote  a  curious  treatise  on 
last,  called  Vhysiologia  Nuva  Experii 
talis,  which  received  a  favourable  notice 
from  Bayle,  but  is  deemed  by  modem  critics 
below  the  standard  of  science  even  at  the 
date  of  Hb  publication- — the  year  before  that 
of  Newton's  Fri7ieij»a.  Already  when  at 
Glasgow  ho  had  turned  his  attention  to  law, 
and  on  addition  to  his  fortune  by  his  mar- 
riage to  the  heiress  of  Ross  of  Balneil,  in 
Wigton,  enabled  him  in  1648  to  resign  his 
chair  and  become  on  advocate.  It  ■we.s  as  a 
diplomatist,  not  as  a  lawyer,  that  he  first 
gained  distinction.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
successive  commissions  sent  by  the  Scotch 
Estates  to  the  Hague  in  lt>40,  and  to  Breda 
in  the  following  year,  which  resulted  in 
Charles  II.,  owing  to  the  failare  of  Mont- 
rose's expedition,  accepting  the  Covenant. 
In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  he 
refused  to  take  the-  "Tender,"  or  oath 
the    new     Government 


without  King  or  House  of  Lords,  but, 
having  gained  the  confidence  of  Monk,  be- 
e  one  of  Cromwell's  Scotch  Judges  in 
1657.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  t^ain 
named  in  the  new  commission  of  judeea,  his 
aoceptanoe  of  office  under  Cromwell  being 
assed  over  through  the  influence  of  his 
'iends  Monk  and  Lauderdale.  Perha3>a 
Charles  may  have  remembered  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Scotch  Commission  had  been 
willing  to  restore  him  withont  his  swearing 
to  the  Covenant.  When  the  King  required 
the  declaration  against  the  Covenant  to  be 
taken  by  all  persona  in  trust,  Stair  at  flrat 
declined,  but,  after  a  personal  interview 
with  Charles,  took  the  declaration,  making, 
according  to  his  own  account,  a  verbal  ex* 
planation  that  he  declared  against  no  more 
than  what  was  opposite  to  his  Majesty's 
just  right  and  prerogative.  He  adds  that 
the  explanation  was  returned  to  him  in 
writing,  which  he  had  to  show,  and  we  were 
in  hopes  that  this  document  might  have  bean 
discovered  by  Mr.  Grahfun  among  the  Stair 
papers.  But  it  turns  out — as,  indeed,  Dr. 
John  Stewart  had  previously  reported  (o  the 
Historical  Commission — that  these  papers 
give  no  information  with  regtud  to  the  first 
lord.  Stair's  colleague,  Arniston,  who  re. 
fused  to  sign  the  Deuaration  unless  a  written 
qualification  was  added  to  it,  was  dismissed. 
Lauderdale,  against  whom  it  had  been  chiefly 
aimed,  laughed  at  the  contrivance,  and  aoid 
he  would  sign  a  cartful  of  such  oaths 
before  he  would  lose  his  place.  Stair's 
letters  to  Arniston  and  Lauderdale  on 
this  occasion  to  some  extent  justify  the 
chai^  of  trimming  which  the  rigid  Pres- 
byterians ns  well  as  the  Jacobites  brought 
against  him  in  his  own  day,  and  Macaula^ 
has  accepted ;  but  his  re&sal  of  the  Test  in 
1681,  by  which  he  lost  the  ofKce  of  President 
of  the  Court,  like  his  refusal  of  the  Tender 
in  1657,  expltdns  what  his  political  creed 
was,  and  we  do  not  think  he  can  be  severely 
blamed  for  yielding  a  little  at  a  time  when 
it  was  not  yet  certain  whether  Charles's 
government  would  be  tyrannical.  The  posi- 
tion he  lays  down  in  his  apology,  "  that  ooth 
king  and  subjects  have  their  titles  and 
rights  by  law,  and  that  an  equal  balance  of 
prerogative  and  liberty  is  necessary  for  the 
happiness  of  a  commonwealth,"  was  that  of 
the  best  Constitutional  lawyers  of  the  age  of 
theRevolutionSettlemeDt,Bndit  ianmtterfor 
regret  that  the  treatise  he  wrote,  but  did  not 
publish,  explaining  it  has  not  been  found. 
Stair's  character  as  a  judge  during  the  long 
period  he  hold  the  office,  through  the  whole 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  again  for  six  years 
after  the  Revolution,  was  such  that  "  all  men 
desired  to  have  their  cases  tried  before  him." 
An  instance  of  his  integrity  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Graham.  His  friend  Argyle  having 
tried  to  bring  the  Royal  influence  to  bear  ou 
a  suit.  Stair  said  "  the  matter  was  then  in 
law, and  that  they  sat  to  give  justice  according 
tolaw,andnottobehiBMajesty'scounsellors." 
He  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  neccKsary 
duties  of  his  office,  but  published  when  at 
Leyden  careful  reports  of  the  decisions,  and 
took  special  pains  to  secure  the  preservation 
and  arrangement  of  the  records  of  titles,  a 
point  in  the  Scotch  legal  system  which  Eng- 
lish lasers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  copy 
Buccessmlly.  lm  Shortly  before  his  flight  to 
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Hollaad  in  1681,  lie  prepared  for  tlie  press 
Lis  Ifuititulums  of  the  Lair  of  ScotlanJ.  The 
graap  of  principles  and  their  pnwtical  appli- 
cation in  ibis  work  ba«  had  mnch  to  do  witli 
the  praeervaUoii  down  to  tbe  present  time 
of  a  separate  system  of  jurisprudence  for 
Scotland.  Thoagh  it  is  not  desirable  that 
this  diversity  of  Uw  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
same  island  should  oontinne  so  long  as  it 
probably  stiU  will,  owing  to  the  conservative 
bias  of  both  Engliali  and  Scotch  lawyers, 
and  the  general  ignorance  alike  of  the  ad- 
vantages anddifBcnltiesof  fraTninganational 
code,  it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  for 
G-reat  Britain  if  the  two  laws  had  been 
assimilated  before  the  divorce  of  equity  from 
law  had  ceased  in  England.  When  a  code 
is  framed  its  &amers  ought  to  study  tbe  work 
of  Stair.  It  wonld  even  now  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  lawyers  who  care  for  such 
things  to  leam  that  there  may  be  a  philo- 
sophy of  law  which  is  not  merely  a  recliariffe 
of  Anstin'a  mixture  of  Bentham,  Kuit,  and 
tbe  German  civilians. 

Stair  retomed  to  Britain  with  William  of 
Orange,  Almost  tbe  only  instance  of  en- 
thusiasm in  one  whose  calm  temper  in 
adversity  as  in  prosperity  was  ascribed 
to  disaimnlatiDn,  but  sterns  truly  to 
have  been  due  to  a  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, was  his  exclamation  before  sailing — 
that  he  wonld  veotaro  his  head  and  the 
fortunes  of  himself  and  his  children  in 
William's  undertaking.  In  the  settlement 
of  the  Scotch  Constitntion  consequent  on 
its  success  Stair  and  his  son  had  a  large 
share,  the  Master  guiding  tbe  Convention  in 
Kdinburgh,  while  his  father  communicated 
with  William  in  London.  There  is  unfortu- 
nately here  again  a  complete  gap  in  the  cor- 
respondenoe — no  letters  between  Stair  and  bis 
son  being  preserved.  An  important  one 
from  Stair  to  Lord  Melvillo  shows  ihat  he 
objected  to  the  expression  that  James  had 
"  forfeited  "  the  crown  in  the  vote  of  the 
Convention  as  too  harsh.  It  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  Master 
of  Stair,  and  tbe  difference  between  it  and 
the  expression  that  he  had  "  abdicated  "  in 
the  resolntion  of  the  English  Parliament 
was  matter  of  much  remark  both  at  tbe 
time  and  since.  Stair's  theory,  as  he  ex- 
plains it  to  Melville,  was  that  the  King, 
having  violated  his  part  of  the  mutual  obli- 
gations between  a  king  and  hie  people  in  a 
Constitutional  Government,  had  ijuo  faclo 
lost  his  right. 

Tbe  assaasinatioD  of  Lockhart,  who  was 
continued  as  President  of  the  Scoteh  Court, 
enabled  William  to  restore  Stair  to  that 
post,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  lO'Jo. 
Ho  was  also  created  Viscount,  and  his  son 
made  Secretary  of  StAte  for  Scotland. 

Of  the  second  Lord  Stair's  life  Mr. 
Graham  gives  even  a  briefer  account  than 
of  the  Preeident.  Its  interest  chiefly  centres 
in  his  conduct  at  the  Revolution,  the  Glenco 
massacre,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Scotch 
Union. 

The  political  opinions  of  the  Dalrymples 
were  more  nearly  identical  with  those 
of  William  thau  any  other  English  or 
Scotch  statesman's.  They  were  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  assertion  of  a  limited  Royal 
prerogative,  and  in  this  showed  a  truer 
sense  of  the  Eiluation  and  a  more  genuine 


patriotism  than  the  proteni^d  popular  party 
called  the  Club,  whose  leaders.  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  of  Skelmorlie,  and  the  Karl  of 
Ross,  were  really  intriguing  with  James 
tJirongb  disgust  at  their  being  paased  over 
in  the  distribution  of  offices.  The  only 
point  on  which  the  King  probably  differed 
&om  the  elder  Dalmnple,  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterian  Cbnrch  Government,  was 
conceded  by  William  in  1690,  and  in  1G93 
he  made  a  further  coaoession  to  the  prudent 
oounsel  of  Carstaire,  and  waived  tlie  impo- 
sition of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Assur- 
ance, which  the  majority  of  the  clergy, 
Presbyterian  as  well  as  Episco^lian,  would 
not  have  taken.  The  full  publication  of  the 
papers  relating  to  Glenco  has  placed  the 
share  of  gnilt  of  the  various  parties  con. 
cerned  in  so  clear  a  light  that  only  a  bias 
as  strong  as  that  of  Burnet  or  Macaulay  can 
hesitate  as  to  the  verdict  which  must  be 
pronounced.  We  hope,  for  the  credit  of  tlie 
latter  historisn,  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  may  be 
able  in  his  forthcoming  life  to  contmdiot  the 
statement  which  has  i-ecently  been  publicly 
made  that  Mncanlay  had  even  additional  evi- 
dence at  his  dispo.sal  of  Wilham's  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  massacre ;  but  William's 
conversation  in  Holland  with  Carstairs  when 
he  Kpoko  of  the  "  two-footed  wolves  "  in  the 
Highlands;  the  unusual  course  of  his  sub- 
scribing, as  well  as  superscribing,  the  two 
sets  of  instructions  to  Livingstone  ;  and  the 
rewards  which  he  alWrwards  bestowed  on 
the  chief  ai;tors,  as  well  as  the  pardon  of  tiie 
Master  of  Stair,  render  it  impossible  to  ab- 
solve him  of  anything  but  personal  com- 
plicity in  tliQ  violation  of  hospitality  and 
barbai'ity  wiili  which  the  instructions  were 
executed.  Even  of  these  aggravations  it  is 
difficult  to  acquit  the  Master  of  Stair:— 

"  Yonr  powers  shall  bo  l6r;fe  enoutrli,"  he  wrote 
to  the  nommandinp  officer  bel'ore  tlie  maHaacre.  "  I 
hope  the  soldiera  will  not  trouble  the  Government 
with  priBouerB." 

"ior  tlie  people  of  Glenco,"  he  wrote  two 
months  after,  "  when  you  do  your  duty  in  a  iLinp 
so  necessary  to  rid  the  country  of  thieving,  you 
need  not  trouble  ynuraelf  to  take  the  pains  to 
vindicate  youreelf  by  showing  all  your  orders, 
which  ore  bow  put  in  tbe  I'^ris  Gaaltf.  Wbea 
you  do  right  you  need  fear  nobody." 
The  condemnation  of  Stair  by  the  Parlia- 
ment iu  lti9o  for  his  part  in  the  massacre 
forced  him  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary, 
and  kept  htm  in  retirement  till  a  new  reign 
and  the  noccssity  of  having  recourse  to  his 
great  talents  for  debate  and  management  in 
the  Union  negotiations  brought  him  again 
into  prominence. 

In  furthering  the  Union  he  was  carry- 
ing out  an  hereditary  policy  ;  his  &ther 
had  acted  in  the  abortive  Commission 
issued  by  Charles  II.  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  both  his  father  and  himself 
had  shared  the  hope  of  William,  that  it 
might  have  crowned  the  Kevolntion  Settle- 
ment. But  the  opposition  which  it  en- 
countered  in  the  last  Scotch  Parliament, 
which  sat  from  1703  to  1/1)7,  proved  that 
the  delay  had  been  necessary.  The  opposi- 
tion had  been  at  first  confined  to  the  Jacobites 
and  the  Country  Party,  the  former  wishing 
to  keep  the  succession  open  for  James  Stuart 
on  the  dcjith  of  Queon  Anne,  the  hitler 
seeing  in  Ihe  measure  tlii'  destruction  of 
Scotch    iutlcpcndonce,    and    of    the    lai^cr 


powers  which  the  Scoteh  Estates  had  exer- 
cised, at  least  in  revolationary  times.  Tbe 
latter  section  had  in  Fletcher  of  Salteun,  a 
brilliant  and,  what  was  rarer,  an  honest 
leader,  but  their  combination  with  the  Ja. 
cobit«s  could  not  be  steble  while  the  Dnke 
of  Hamilton,  whose  rank  as  premier  peer  of 
Scotland  placed  him  at  the.  head  of  the 
Opposition,  shrank  at  the  last  moment  from 
proceeding  to  the  extreme  step  of  seceding 
from  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Graham  has  Bade 
a  serioas  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  party  was  tiiat  which  went  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Sqnadrono  Volantc." 
This  was  a  clique  of  unprincipled  politicians, 
of  whom  Twe^dalc  waa  the  leading  member, 
which,  though  smaller  in  nnmber  than  cither 
the  Government  party — which  Qneensburj, 
the  Queen's  ComToissioner,  and  Mar,  the  Sec- 
retary  of  State,  headed — or  the  OppositJon, 
was  able  to  turn  the  scale  by  its  vote,  and 
used  this  power  for  ita  own  advantage,  li 
was  by  gaining  over  t^iis  clique,  parti? 
by  adroit  management,  partly  by  bribn 
that  the  nomination  of  the  Commissionm 
for  the  Union  was  given  to  the  Qneai, 
and  the  Union  itself  at  last  carried  in  tk 
form  of  an  incorporative  instead  of  tie 
federal  Union  for  which  the  Oppositioti 
struggled  to  the  last. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  debates  Stair,  thoigb 
not  a  member  of  the  Govei-nment,  wasreailj 
the  guiding  spirit,  and  it  is  disappointing  to 
find  that  only  two  of  his  letters  of  this  period 
have  been  presarved — one  to  Godolphin  when 
the  Parliament  met  in  1703,  describing  the 
state  of  parties,  and  another  to  Mar  in  ITi.Hj, 
both  of  which  sliow  how  clearly  he  saw  tbe 
difficnlties  which  bad  to  be  met  and  his 
address  in  meeting  tfaem.  The  strain  W 
been  too  much  even  for  his  cool  brain,  sad 
he  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  night  oF 
January  7,  17u7,  the  day  when  l£e  last 
important  article  settling  the  share  of  Scot- 
land in  the  representation  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  carried. 
.*:.  J.  G.  Mackh. 


T/ie  New  Shaktperlaa  Dictionary  cf  ftiwid- 
tion».  By  G.  Somera  Bellamy,  (Lon- 
don :  Charing  Cross  Publishing  Gompaoy, 
Limited,  1875.) 
There  are  two  kinds  of  quotations  which  > 
man  may  use  natuially  and  unaffectedly— 
those  which  are  current  like  proverbs  in  tbe 
people's  mouths,  and  those  which  he  has 
noted  in  his  own  study,  and  to  which  he 
bos  been  used  te  attach  a  special  signifi- 
cance, either  from  the  happiness  of  their 
wording,  or  file  fitness  of  their  meaninf;. 
Of  all  nsetesa  crammirg,  periiaps  the  most 
useless  is  the  cram  which  attempts  to  supply 
a  man  with  a  magaeine  of  sentences  which 
are  to  come  in  pat  on  all  occasions.  Occa- 
sions do  not  roake  themselves  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  words,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  any  cuf^and-dried  smtence, 
less  wide  in  ita  general rsation  thon  a  pro- 
verb, will  fit  them  exactly.  For  this  reaMU 
I  think  that  ^Mr.  Bellamy  has  set  himsdf  a 
rather  thankless  task.  I  cannot  dwiy  fhst 
if  some  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  fitndy 
the  iihiloaophy  of  Sliakspere,  to  draw  it  oat 
in  system  nndor  its  various  heads,  and  then 
ander  each  head  to  give  the  appoMteJqnota- 
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tions,  for  and  ag&iiut,  tben  sach  a  "dic- 
tioEsry,"  if  he  pleased  to  call  it  so,  would  be 
of  use.  For  we  might  tarn  to  it  to  find  the 
jwefs  saws  on  sabjects  controverted  in  his 
own  day.  But  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  book  the 
"anbjecta"  are  not  thas  claseified.  There 
is  no  bead  for  "faith"  in  general,  or  for 
"creed,"  or  for  its  articles — aach  as  would 
enable  ns  to  see  at  a  glance  what  the  persons 
of  Shakspere's  dramas  have  to  say  abont 
'purgatory"  or  "the  Pope."  There  is  no 
liRid  for  "  philosophy "  in  general,  no 
collection  of  opinions  on  controverted 
matters,  which  would  show  whether  tlie 
poet  drew  his  stores  from  Platonists  or 
Aristotelians,  whether  he  knew  anything 
of  Ramus  and  his  opinions,  whether  the 
scieatiGc  movement  Tfhioh  was  at  work  in 
XortbDiaberlasd's  m^i,  Hariot  and  the  rest, 
and  which  at  hst  expressed  itself  in  Gilbert 
utd  Bacon,  cansed  any  chord  in  Sbakepere'B 
mind  to  vibrate ;  there  is  no  entry  of  even 
ihe  word  "  eqniTOcation,"  whioh  was  the 
matter  of  so  much  controversy  in  the  poet's 
day,  and  on  which  he  has  more  than  once 
recorded  opinions.  Again,  there  is  no 
general  head  of  "  politics,"  no  snb-heads  of 
"allegiance"  or  "anocesaion"  or  "army," 
Ihoaghall  these  were  matters  of  burning  dis- 
pute in  the  poet's  time,  on  which  he  delivered 
himself  of  varions  ntteraoces.  Neither  is 
there  any  general  heading  of  "proverbial 
maiims,"  or  "  proverbial  similes,"  although 
perhaps  such  heads  would  be  the  most  nse- 
fiii  in  sach  a  "  dictionary."  The  theory  by 
rhich  Hr.  Bellamy  chose  his  classification 
ofBnbjects  is  not  apparent,  and  in  practice 
it  is  so  applied  that  there  is  no  very  great 
number  of  qnotations  in  which  one  of  the 
catchwords  of  the  subject  is  not  found.  So 
tbat  the  "  dictionary  "  is,  so  far,  little  better 
than  a  concordance  ;  where,  if  we  looked  oat 
"'folly"  or  "fool"  we  should  find  all  the 
ijQotations  given  nnder  the  fornier  head 
the  dictionary.  For  these  reasons  I  cajmot 
s<«  that  thia  book  sapplies  any  special  want 
in  Sbaksperian  or  other  literataro.  Doubt- 
iaa  tboro  are  idle  moments  when  one  is 
vcar ied  of  consecntive  reading,  and  tnms  to 
a  cataltgue  of  books,  or  the  advertisements 
Id  the  Times,  or  a  railway  time-table,  or 
Tapper's  Proverbial  Fhiloaophy.  I  cordially 
allow  that  Mr.  Bellamy's  "  dictdonaij "  is 
iaiiiiitely  pleasanter  and  more  profitable 
reading  than  any  of  these,  and  I  hope  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  persona  will  pat  hia 
book  on  their  drawing-room  or  smoking-room 
tables  to  repay  him  somewhat  for  the  trouble 
he  has  taken.  B.  Simfsoh. 


n-.  Life  and  EpMes  of  St.  Paul  By  Thomas 

Lfwin,   Esq,,   M.A.,  F.S.A,,  Barrister-at- 

Law.,  Author  of  "Treatise  on  TrnstB," 

"  Fa,sti  Sacri,"  "  Siege  of  Jerusalem,"  and 

"  Caesar's  Invasion."     (London :    Georgo 

Bell  &  Sons,  1874.) 

pERHiPS  few  persons  remember  that  Cony- 

beare  and  Howson's  book,  bearing  the  same 

title  as  this,  first  appeared  in  monthly  nnm- 

l>crs;   fewer  still  are  likely  to  know  that 

Mr.  Lewin's  two  atlU  larger  volumes  made 

their  appearance  in  1851,  abont  the  middle 

of  the  issue  of  their  successfal  rivaJs.     Tin' 

<let«rred,  however,   by  the  alight  attention 

then  gained  by  his  work,  Mr,  Lewin  baa  re- 


issued it  with  additions ;  and,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, though  it  neither  adds  anything 
appreciable  to  the  stock  ofhnmanknowledge, 
nor  is  likely  to  inflnence  the  course  of 
thought,  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  such 
merits  as  can  be  attained  by  the  mere 
exeroiae  of  omnivorous  diligence. 

Conybeare  and  Howson's  book  probably 
owed  its  popalarity  mainly  to  it«  faults  ;  but 
its  popularity,  when  gained,  may  be  thought 
to  have  atoned  for  the  faults  that  gained  it. 
The  people  who  liked  to  hear  solemn  events 
described  in  every- day  language  scarcely 
deserve  respect  for  their  taste ;  but  the 
writers  who  condescended  to  gratify  that 
taato  were  enabled,  while  doing  so,  to  con- 
vey into  the  vulgar  mind  a  good  deal  of 
sound  information  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  unpalatable.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  there  should  be  one  canon  of  Scripture 
for  scholars  and  another  for  the  masses : 
now,  the  writers  of  the  Life  and  Hpiatlee  did 
veiy  much,  though  less  than  Dean  Alford, 
perhaps  than  Dean  Stanley,  for  bridging 
the  gulf  that  might  have  appeared  between 
the  opinions  of  Uke  two  classes.  It  is  bettor 
of  the  two  that  evety  schoolboy  should 
know  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hobrews  was 
writton  by  Apollos  than  that  most  clergy- 
men shonld  think  it  heresy  to  doubt  its  being 
written  by  St.  Paul :  now,  while  Alford  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  bringing  in  the  pre- 
sumption of  partial  knowledge,  Conybeare 
and  Howson  may  share  with  him  the  credit 
of  disturbing  the  presumption  of  contented 
ignorance. 

Mr.  Lewin  indeed,  on  his  part,  will  do 
nothing  whatever  to  extend  or  popularise 
the  critical  knowledge  of  the  Apostle's 
writings.  He  has  diligently  leomt  what  is 
certainly  ascertained  aa  to  the  correct  tost 
or  translation  of  individual  passages,  but  has 
stoadily  avoided  learning  anything  which  it 
might  involve  a  compromise  of  the  most  old- 
fashioned  English  orthodoxy  to  recognise. 
He  refhses  to  discuss  the  authorship  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  :  -  as  to  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
he  perhaps  succeeds  in  showing  that  the 
traditional  view  is  not  as  absurd  as  it  is  un- 
fashionable, though  it  is  curiouB  to  meet 
with  the  very  donblo-edged  argument  "  that 
we  find  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
same  proportion  of  &:tal  Xtyofuva  [as  in  those 
bearing  the  Apostle's  ntmie]  ;  .  .  .  .  the 
Bomans,  though  longer,  contains  fewer  fiira£ 
Xryri^Ei-a  tiian  the  Hebrews ;  hut,  on  tht 
other  hiuid,  1  Tim.,  though  little  more  thac 
one-third  of  the  Hobrews  "  in  length,  con- 
tains  half  as  many — not  to  connt  words  and 
phrases  which,  thongh  occurring  in  more 
than  one  of  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  are 
peculiar  to  them. 

But  admitting  that  on  the  occasion,  date, 
and  destination  of  the  Hebrews  he  has  an 
intolligent  hold  of  a  tenable  opinion,  and 
^ain  on  the  identity  of  the  "Epistle  from 
Laodioca  "  with  that  now  known  as  "  to  the 
Ephesians,"  it  is  surely  nothing  but  a  blind 
as  well  as  gratnitous  conservative  instinct 
that  makes  him  indignantly  refoso  to 
references  to  lost  EpistlcH  in  2  Thesa. 
17,  1  Cor.  V.  9  ;  while  on  2  Tim.  iv. 
his  view  is  scarcely  caricatured  in  that 
ascribed  to  the  traditional  Methodist  preacher 
— that,  as  of  courao  Paul  read  nothing  but 
the  Bible,  "  the  books  "  he  wanted  most  be 


those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  ' '  the  parch- 
ments "  the  New,  which  there  had  not  been 
time  to  get  printed. 

And  yet,  while  any  weU-informed  reader 
will  find  many  oj^rtunities  for  a  kindly 
smile  at  the  author's  simplicity,  he  will  find 
not  a  little  instructive  matter  which  is  un. 
famihar  even  to  the  well-informed.  Nearly 
every  passage  has  been  consulted  which  is, 
however  remotely,  illastrative  of  a  place 
visited,  a  usage  referred  to,  or  an  adventure 
enconntored  by  the  Apostle  ;  and  though  in 
pursuing  this  method  the  author  goes  over 
well-worked  ground,  he  puts  old  information 
in  a  tolerably  readable  shape,  and  occasion- 
ally contributes  a  bit  of  new.  It  is  true  one 
learns  nothing  of  St.  Paul  from  a  plan  of 
the  ruins  of  Pesainns,  which  was  in  Galatia, 
or  a  sketeh  of  a  Phrygian  river-scene  which 
may  have  been  the  aito  of  Colosse;  but 
Acts  xxii.  is  really  illustrated  by  the  mis- 
spelt Greek  inscription  discov^ed  by  M. 
Clermont- Gannean,  licensing  the  pious  vio- 
lence of  the  tomple  mob ;  and  for  the  soke 
of  a  drawing  oi  this  we  are  content  to  pass 
over  the  information  that  the  arched  vesti- 
bule of  the  Hutdah  Gato  is  Solomon's  "  as- 
cent whereby  he  went  up  into  the  House  of 
the  Lord,"  And  again,  the  TrpiiTtj  anoKoyia 
of  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  which  is  apparently  quite 
recent,  though  separate  from  the  new  and 
fatal  trial  anticipated,  seems  well  explained 
by  a  reference  to  Suet.  Aer.  15,  where  we 
are  told  that  Nero  introduced,  in  place  of 
his  predecessor's  prolonged  sessions,  the 
usage  of  hearing  each  count  of  a  compli- 
cated indictment  on  a  separate  day. 

If  we  admit  the  function  of  the  work  to 
be,  not  research,  but  the  diffusing  and  making 
intelligible  the  results  of  the  research  of 
others,  it  has  thus  a  real  and  considerable 
range  of  usefnlness.  It  can  scarcely,  how- 
ever, be  reoommended  without  a  cantiou ; 
the  author's  antiquarian  knowledge  is,  in 
part,  original,  but  his  scholarship  is  mani- 
festly second-hand ;  and  in  both  departments 
be  &lls  into  rather  frequent  inacenmcies, 
whioh  make  him  an  unsafe  guide  to  a  stu- 
dent who  is  not  competent  to  to  on  his  guard 
against  them.        William  Henbt  Simoox. 


The  Agrieulhiral  Lodi-OtU  of  1874.  By 
Frederick  Chfford,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  (London  and  Edin- 
.  bnrgh :  Blackwood  A  Sons,  1875.) 
An  inatrnctive  spectacle  was  witnessed  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  Salehorst  Church,  in  the 
county  of  Snssex.  The  members  of  the 
Labourers'  Union,  numbering  about  five 
hundred  men  of  Salehurst  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  assembled  at  two  o'clock  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  village  street ; 
there  they  were  met  by  the  Hurst  Green 
band,  and,  blue  favours  being  distributed, 
all  marched  to  church  to  tiie  Moody 
and  Sankey  tune  of  "Hold  the  Fort." 
Large  numbers  of  spectators  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  novel  demonstration,  and 
considerable  curiosity  was  felt  among  the 
country-folks  ss  to  what  line  of  conduct 
the  clergyman  would  pursue.  Would  he 
ignore  or  condenm  the  principles  that  had 
brought  these  men  together  ?  What  might 
have  been  expected  took  place.  After 
warning  the  Unioniata  against  strikes,  the 
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preacher  proclaimed  the  hoIlowneBB  of  that 
material  well-bejng  which  they  had  com- 
bined to  proctire  for  tbemselveB  and  theip 
children.  Worldly  good  was  nothing,  and 
the  pione  plougbman,  if  denied  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  life,  would  bo  compensated 
hereafter  by  eternal  rest  in  Abraham's 
bosom.  His  hearers  listened  to  fcheae  pla- 
titudes respectfally,  but  it  waa  easy  to  see 
from  the  expression  of  these  snu-hnrnt, 
honest,  perplexed  &ceB  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  pursue  the  strnggle  on  which 
they  had  entered  bnt  reluctantly.  The  history 
of  that  straggle  op  to  the  present  time,  and 
the  attitude  of  both  masters  and  men  in  by 
far  the  most  interesting  conflict  between 
labour  and  capital  of  the  day,  is  detailed 
with  admirable  clearness  and  impartiality  by 
Mr.  Clifford. 

Deplorable  ae  was  the  condition  of  the 
affrioultural  labourer  in  many  parts  of 
^gland,  and  rapid  as  had  been  the  spread 
of  combination  among  his  fellow-workmen 
of  the  town,  few  were  prepared  to  see  him 
come  to  the  front  so  soon  and  so  manfully. 
The  generation  of  ploughmen  now  ebbing 
away  is  a  generation  unable  to  read  or 
write — a  generation  entirely  ignorant,  except 
on  the  subject  of  their  immediate  calhng ;  a 
generation  pitifully  lethargic,  resigned,  help- 
less. Bnt  the  village  school,  the  penny 
paper,  and  the  railroad  have,  in  some  degree, 
educated  the  younger  men ;  and,  long  before 
strikes  were  tnoaght  of,  the  brightest  of  our 
Tillage  lads  were  pretty  sure  to  seek  higher 
wages  in  London,  or  those  mysterions  regions 
known  to  Suffolk  folk  as  "the  Shires." 
Thns  progressive  ideas  bad  slowly  filtered 
through  the  dense  masses  of  the  East  Anglian 
population,  and,  to  those  who  knew  it  well,  a 
conflict  was  inevitable. 

The  National  Agricultural  Laboorera' 
Union  was  fonnded  at  Leamington,  in  May, 
1872,  and  the  movement,  headed  by  Mr. 
Arch,  soon  spread  to  the  Eastern  Counties. 
Aft»r  harvest  of  that  year  notices  were  served 
npon  many  formers  by  their  Unionist  labour- 
ers, of  which  the  foUowing  will  serve  as  a 


"  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  jointly 
and  eeveially  caU  your  attention  to  the  following' 
requirementa  for  our  labour:  namely,  fourteen 
shillings  for  a  weelt's  work,  and  no  longer  to  con- 
farm  to  the  Byatem  of  breEJdasting  before  going  to 
work  during  the  winter  quartcF,  Hoping  jou  will 
give  thia  your  consideration,  and  meet  our  moderate 
teqniiements  BUiicablj, 

'  Tour  humble  servanta,  etc. 

'  Exning,  Sept.  26, 1872.' " 

These  demands  were  not  monstrous,  and 
they  were  made  in  a  temperate  and  manly 
spirit,  but  the  farmers  around  Newmarket, 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  Union  delegates 
and  the  growth  of  Unionism  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, reftised  them  and  entered  into  a 
compact  for  combined  action  and  self-defence. 
Strikes  having  occnrred  in  varions  villages  in 
Essex  and  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  another 
association,  under  the  title  of  the  Essex  and 
Suffolk  Farmers'  Defence  Association,  was 
formed.  The  following  figured  among  the 
rules  :  "  That  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  not  in  any  way  acknowledge  the 
Labourers'  Union,  by  entering  into  any 
contract  with  such  Union,  or  employ  a 
Unionist  on  strike  without  the  consent  of 


the  acting  committee."  Open  hostilities 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1873,  when  the 
first  agricultural  lock-out  occnrred  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  and,  as  happened  later, 
the  fannere  were  completely  victorions,  A 
thousand  men  were  locked  out.  Of  these 
some  emigrated  or  migrated,  bnt  the  majority 
gave  np  their  Union  tickets  and  returned  to 
their  work.  When,  therefore,  on  February 
28,  1874,  a  rise  of  one  shilling  was  demanded 
by  the  labourers  around  Newmarket,  their 
minimum  pay  being  thirteen  ahilhngs  a- 
week  with  exti-as,  the  farmers  entered  the 
field  confident  of  victory.  On  March  21, 
they  resolved  that  "  all  Union  labourers  be 
locked-out  after  giving  one  week's  notice, 
snch  notice  to  begin  on  the  next  pay-day  of 
each  of  their  membera  respectively,  and  that 
snch  lock-out  continue  so  long  as  the  men 
continue  on  strike."  About  the  same  time,  the 
lock-out  extended  to  East  Suffolk  and  parts  of 
Lincolnshire  ;  great  interest  was  excited  by 
it  in  the  public  mind,  and  subscriptions  on 
behalf  of  the  labourers  flowed  in  abundantly 
from  private  individuals,  working  men's 
societies,  and  trade  unions.  The  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  alone  voted 
1,0002.,  these  subscriptions  being  equally 
apptortioued  between  the  Lincolnshire  IJeagae 
and  the  Federal  Union,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  locked-out  men. 

As  the  season  advanced  and  the  locJi-out 
spread,  the  farmers  showed  a  more  deter- 
mined &ont  than  ever.  All  kinds  of  ex- 
pedients were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
curtailing  labour  and  expenses,  the  masters 
in  many  cases  filling  the  places  of  the  men. 

"My  work  was  never  more  advanced,"  wrote  one 
fenner.  "  I  am  saving  money  by  the  strike,  and 
expect  to  save  more.  Ae  to  allowing  the  Union 
delegates  to  interfere  between  me  and  my  men, 


On  the  other  hand,  the  men  were  evidently 
resolved  to  hold  out  as  long  as  they  coald, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  their  conduct 
was  exemplary. 

In  vain  efforts  were  made  to  bring  abont 
a  reconciliation.  The  Duke  of  Hutland,  in 
a  letter  displaying  much  kindly  feeling  bnt 
littie  knowledge  of  the  situation,  used  the 
sentimental  ai^nment.  The  farmer,  he  said, 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  treated 
the  labourer  as  a  man  whose  wife  and  children 
were  to  be  cared  for  and  protected  ;  it  was 
this  kindly  relation  that  the  delegates  of  tiie 
Union  wished  to  destroy.  Sir  Edward  Keiv 
rison  advised  forbearance  and  moderation ; 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  accused  the 
delegates  of  damaging  their  cause  by  intem- 
perate language.  There  can  be  little  donbt 
that  bad  the  example  set  at  Hone  by  Sir 
Edward  Kerrison  been  universally  followed, 
had  landlords,  farmera,  and  labourers  met 
together  to  discuss  the  matter  in  hand  amic- 
ably, and  in  a  Christian  spirit,  the  strnggle 
woold  have  been  shoriened  and  much  snler- 
ing  avoided.  But  the  lock'Out  continued  to 
spread,  and  when  the  bar-barveet  came — 
"  the  haysel  "  as  SuffoLc  folk  call  it — 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  compromise.  It 
hardly  entered  the  brains  of  these  Suffolk 
labourers  that  "baysel  " — next  to  harvest  the 
busiest  and  jolliest  time  of  the  year — could 
be  accomplished  without  them,  and  with 


dreary  faces  they  beheld  the  fiuniliar  pro- 
cesses being  carried  on  by  strangers.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  June  that  what  was  called 
the  "pilgrimage"  took  place,  one  of  the 
saddest  phases  of  this  ^d  history.  Ho 
wonder  fbat  after  fourteen  wedcs  of  enforced 
idleness,  there  was  a  keen  competition 
among  the  locked-out  men  to  start  on  this 
enterprise  in  search  of  fiinds  and  sympathy; 
and  no  wonder,  in  spite  of  the  large  amonnt 
of  both  showered  upon  them  in  many  places, 
they  were  equally  glad  to  get  back.  Amid 
cheering  from  their  fellows,  and  sobbing  of 
the  women  and  children,  the  pilgrims  started 
from  Newmarket,  a  quaint  array  of  some 
sixty  or  seventy  English  peasants  in  tsL 
vet^n,  smocks,  and  other  working  dregs, 
with  Union  bine  ribbons  prominently  dis- 
played. The  sum  of  700Z.  was  cleared  dir- 
ing  the  pilgrimage  after  paying  expense^ 
and,  in  Yorkshire  especially,  the  receptioii 
was  very  hospitable.  One  of  the  labonms 
apologised  to  the  Sheffield  people  for  eating 
so  heartily,  and  accounted  for  the  &ct  h 
saying  that  during  the  last  fortnight  he  hid 
eaten  more  beef  than  he  had  done  all  tk 
rest  of  his  life,  thongh  he  was  forty-aii  jein 
old  !  But  in  spite  of  the  beef  and  the  bwr 
so  amply  supplied  them,  some  of  the  pilgrims 
returned  home. 

"  The  fact  is  [said  one],  we  got  tired  of  aApif 
about.  It  was  all  verv  well  coming  into  s  Id; 
place,  and  being  cheered  by  the  work-people.  Bnl 
now,  sir,  suppose  you  had  to  hold  out  a  nonej- 
box  for  coppers,  and  suppose  ever;  now  and  thei 
somebody  aaii  to  yon,  '  Why  don't  you  go  tad 
and  work,  you  lazy  beggars  P '  would  vou  hk«  H 
now  P  " 

AH  this  time  the  ftmds  of  the  Union  were 
getting  low,  and  the  &rmers  were  resolnlelj 
collecting  snch  hands  as  they  conid  for  tbe 
coming  harvest.  When  it  was  seen  that  &i 
com  would  undoubtedly  be  harvested  bj 
foreign  aid,  the  strike  was  declared  at  an 
end.  The  Union  placed  migration  End 
emigration  before  the  men  as  an  altematLT& 
and  one  week's  pay,  nine  shillings,  before 
withdrawing  ite  sapport.  Thns  tenninstd 
the  great  agricultural  look-out,  and,  o( 
course,  the  real  soffererg  were  the  men. 
Their  employers  had  been  put  to  manj 
shifts,  and  to  some  pecuniary  losses,  hut  the 
labourers  in  man^  cases  bad  broken  up  their 
homes  while  frnitlessly  searching  for  work 
elsewhere.  The  extra  gains  of  the  harvest, 
on  which  country-folks  depend  for  rent  and 
schooling,  were  lost,  good  places  were  lost 
too ;  and,  with  bitterness,  distrust,  and 
estrangement  on  both  sides,  masters  ami 
men  entered  upon  new  relations.  On  tie 
one  hand  was  a  determination  to  stamp  ont 
the  Union,  on  the  other  to  maintain  it ;  and 
thongh  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  present  strength  of  Unionisni 
throughout  the  agricultural  districte,  nn. 
doubtedly  the  fiirmers  greatly  deceive  them- 
selves if  they  regard  their  victoiy  as  a  fini! 

Mr.  Clifford's  narrative  is  in  every  respect 
admirable,  but,  while  accrediting  bim  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  do  justice  to  hoik  parties 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  pictures  of 
peasant- life  in  what  East  Anglian  s  are  pleased 
to  call  "  Suffick  "  have  too  much  couUur  d' 
rose  abont  them.  There  is  the  labourer's 
last  refuge,  for  example,  the  workbonse,  of 
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which  Mr.  Clifford  says  little.  Hitherto,  it 
has  been  quite  imposBible  for  the  most  con- 
Bcientions  and  able  farm-Iabonrer  to  lay  by  for 
old  age.  He  may  have  toiled  in  the  fields 
from  seven  years  to  seventy-seven,  and 
mJess  hia  "  childer "  are  good  to  him 
jnd  give  him  a  comer  by  their  fireside, 
to  the  dreaded  and  dreary  workhonse  he 
muBt  go.  Seventeen  fihillinga  and  six- 
pence a  week,  inclndine  harvest,  malt, 
anii  all  perquisites,  may  ne  considered  the 
STSTSge  wages  of  an  able-bodied  man  in 
itst  Snffolk ;  bnt  this  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  w^es  five  years  ago,  while 
we  well  remember  the  time  when  seven 
ehilliugs  for  what  in  Snfiblk  is  called  "  a 
three-qnarter  man,"  i.e.,  the  nnder-sized  or 
weakly,  and  nine  shillings  for  the  able- 
bodied,  excluding  the  harvest^money,  was 
tie  QBoal  pittance.  The  kindly  &rmer 
does,  indeed,  supplement  his  workmen's 
vages  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  services  ; 
but  this  sort  of  benevolence  tends  to  panper- 
iae  and  snbiect,  not  to  raise  and  educate  the 
hbourer.  What  he  wants  is  instruction, 
manlinese  of  character,  and  the  best  kind  of 
belp,  namely,  self-help.  All  these,  combina- 
don  will,  in  some  measure,  afford  him,  and 
the  Unionists  in  Sussex  before  alluded  to 
are  commendably  organising  the  Co-opera- 
tifB  Store,  one  of  the  most  ^cacious  stimu- 
luta  to  thrift;  and  self-denial.  Where 
Uoiomsm  promotes  such  ends  all  must  wish 
it  well,  and  the  Aasington  Co-operative 
Farm,  in  Suffolk,  is  an  example  of  what 
ueodalions  may  do  towards  raising  the 
moral  and  material  standard  of  an  entire 
village.  But  the  great  lesson  the  labourers 
htne  yet  to  learn  is  this,  that  the  labour- 
market  is  overstocked,  and  thattill  theyfollow 
the  example  of  the  educated  classes,  and  take 
thair  work  wherever  they  can  find  a  ready 
market,  they  must  accept  low  wages  and  an 
ignominious  position,  in  spite  of  all  the  com- 
bination, benevolence,  and  stump-oratory  in 
the  world.  M.    Bethah-Edwabds. 


Jagor'g  Travels  '»  the  Philippinee.  (London : 

Chapman  and  Hall.  1875.) 
This  work  appears  in  the  guise  of  an  original 
Eoglish  work,  but,  aa  &r  as  we  have  com- 
pared the  two,  it  is  a  literal  and  on  the  whole 
a  meritoriously-performed  translation  of 
Reigen  in  den,  Philippinen,  published  by  Herr 
Jagor  in  Berlin  two  years  ago.  The  German 
Tolnme,  however,  gives  some  useftJ  appen- 
dices on  trade  and  other  etatistios,  beside 
two  extra  chapters  on  the  geology  of  the 
ulands  and  the  phrenological  types  of  the 
natives,  all  which  are  wanting  in  the  English 
translation.  Nevertheless  the  work  as  it  is, 
heside    giving    a  great  deal   of    carefolly- 


1  information  regarding  an  imper- 
Eectlj-known  country,  wul,  we  are  convinced, 
be  perused  with  interest  and  pleasure  by 
general  readers. 

The  Philippine  Islands,  the  precise  number 
of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  onr  own  Fiji 
Archipelago,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but 
which  for  practical  purposes  are  reckoned 
&s  thirty-one  in  nnmber,  were  originally 
diacovered  by  Magellan,  as  related  in  Piga- 
fetta'a  quaint  narrative  {vide  Lord  Stanley's 
traaslation  in  the  Haoklayt  Series).  They 
extend  from  north  to  south  over  sixteen 


degrees  of  latitude,  and  thus  boast  an  ex. 
ceptional  variety  of  climate,  a  peculiarity 
which  has  endowed  them  with  the  produce 
of  both  the  temperate  and  torrid  zoues,  the 
palm-tree  and  the  fir,  the  pine-apple,  wheat, 
and  the  potato  flourishing  there  almost  side 
by  side. 

One  of  the  chief  products  is  the  cacao- 
tree,  originally  imported  from  Mexico, 
which  has  since  its  introdaction  spread 
auccesafolly  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
archipelago.  Let  us  notice,  en  paasanf,  an 
odd  mistranslation  in  the  English  edition, 
where  the  importation  of  the  tree  is  spoken 
of.  Herr  Jagor  says  it  was  first  brought 
either  into  (^tmcIi)  Camarines  or  Samar ;  this 
has  been  rendered,  "  according  to  Camarines," 
etc.,  as  if,  instead  of  speaking  of  two  islands, 
the  author  were  referring  to  two  rival  histo- 
rians. The  cacao  finds  ready  purchasers,  hut 
there  are  serious  drawbacks  to  its  successful 
cultivation  in  the  shape  of  noxious  insects, 
rate,  and  lastly  heavy  storms  of  annual  recur- 
rence, which  often  destroy  an  entire  planta- 
tion at  one  swoop.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  coffee  as  of  cocoa.  Manilla  coffee  is 
of  excellent  quality,  but  until  European 
capital  encourages  the  formation  of  large 
plantations,  the  Philippines  will  not  hold 
their  proper  rank  as  a  coffee-producing 
country. 

Other  articles  of  produce  are  the  famous 
Manilla  hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  The 
latter  is  cultivated  under  a  most  tyrannical 
system  of  monoply.  The  lands  of  the  poor 
peasants  have  been  appropriated  without 
any  indemnification,  and  on  them  they  are 
forced  to  raise  a  crop  of  a  most  uncertain 
character,  requiring  endless  trouble.  The 
harvested  leaves  are  then  collected  on  behalf 
of  Government,  but  though  a  nominal  price 
is  supposed  to  be  paid  for  them  tho  culti- 
vators, as  a  rule,  receive  nothing.  One  can- 
not be  surprised  that  under  such  vexatious 
and  cruel  restrictions  the  manufactare  of  to- 
bacco and  the  trade  in  it  should  both  languish. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  Cuba  as  long 
as  a  monopoly  prevailed,  but  as  soon  as  free 
trade  was  established  tho  produce  of  the 
island  found  a  market  in  every  port.  The 
excellence  of  Manilla  tobacco  would  ensure  a 
similar  success  were  fair  play  given  it. 

A  country  possessing  such  a  variety  of 
commercial  products  must  clearly  have  a 
prosperous  future  in  store  for  her,  and  she 
will  doubtless  derive  much  advantage  from 
her  position,  which  admits  of  easy  commu- 
nication with  China,  Japan,  the  English  and 
Dutch  ports  of  the  Archipelago,  Australia, 
and  even  Oalifomia.  Till  recently  the  sui- 
cidal commercial  laws — favourable  to  none 
hut  Spanish  traders — have  pressed  hardly 
on  the  export  and  import  trade ;  but  in  1869 
(some  years  subsequent  to  Herr  Jagor's 
visit,  it  must  be  remembered)  an  important 
decree  was  passed,  moderating  the  differential 
duties  and  providing  for  their  entire  extinc- 
tion at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  abrogat- 
ing all  export  duties,  and  consolidating  the 
more  annoying  port-dues  into  one  single 
charge.  A  great  development  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Philippines  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  from  this  date. 

StiU  laws  cannot  achieve  everything,  and 
.  Hie  natives  lack  the  energy  to  enable  them 
to  compete  sncoessfully  with  the  stronger 


temperament  of  Europeans  and  Yankees. 
Herr  Jagor  attributes  the  demoralisation  of 
tho  Philippine  natives  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  the  national  vice  of  cock-fighting. 

"  Thie,  their  chief  amusement,  is  carried  on 
with  a  paaaionats  eagerneBs  that  must  strike  every 
Htranger.  Nearly  every  Indian  keena  a  fighting 
cock.  Many  are  never  aeen  out  of  doors  without 
their  favourite  in  their  arms  j  ttiey  pay  aa  much 
as  fifty  dolUn  and  upwarda  for  these  pets,  and 
heap  the  tendereat  caraaBes  on  them.  Tho  pnasion 
for  cock-fighting  can  well  he  termed  a  national 
vice Theaip;ht  ia  one  extremely  re- 
pulsive to  Europoana,  ^e  ring  around  the  cock- 
pit is  crowded  with  natives  perspiring  at  every 
pore,  while  their  countenances  bear  the  imprint  of 
the  ugheat  paaaiona.  Each  bird  is  armed  with  a 
aharp  curved  apar,  three  inches  loig,  capable  of 
malnng'  deep  wounds,  and  which  always  causes 
the  death  of  one  or  both  birds  hy  the  aerioue 
injurieH  it  inflicts.  If  a  cock  shows  avmptonis  of 
fear  and  declines  the  encounter,  it  ia  plucked  alive. 
Incredibly  large  sums  are  betted  on  the  resulL 
It  ia  very  evident  that  theee  cock-fights  must  have 
a  most  demoralising  effect  upon  a  people  ao  ad- 
dicted to  idlenesB  and  disaipation,  pnd  so  accus- 
tomed to  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
The  pasaion  for  the  game  leads  many  to  borrow 
at  usury,  to  embezzlement,  to  theft,  and  oven  to 
highway  rohhery.  The  land  and  sea  pirates  are 
principally  ruined  gamesters." 
This  is  deserving  of  the  serions  attention  ot 
Admiral  Rous. 

The  author  draws  no  flattering  picture  of 
the  Spanish  ofBcials.  Their  motto  is  divide 
et  impera,  for  the  colonial  policy  of  Madrid 
is  always  to  do  its  best  to  sow  discord  be- 
tween the  different  races  and  classes  of  its 
foreign  pOBsessions,  under  the  idea  that  their 
union  would  imperil  the  sway  of  the  mother 
country.  As  a  natural  consequence  the 
hatred  and  envy  between  the  whites  and 
half-castes  is  universal,  and  these  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  class  are  not  unmerited 
by  the  former.  It  is  true  the  Spaniards, 
with  the  huge  admixture  of  Syrian  and 
African  blood  in  their  veins,  take  root  easily 
in  tropical  countries,  but  they  appear  to 
visit  the  Philippines  simply  as  adventurers, 
and  with  no  other  desire  than  to  make  the  most 
they  can  out  of  the  natives,  whom  they 
treat  with  the  most  unmitigated  contempt. 

In  his  description  of  the  natives,  the 
author  enlarges  upon  the  usual  dress  of  the 
Indian  women,  which  from  the  waist  down- 
wojrd  consists  of  a  taija,  or  brightly-striped 
cloth,  falling  in  broad  folds,  and  which,  aa 
fir  aa  the  knee,  is  tightly  compressed  with 
a  dark  shawl  or  (apis,  swathed  so  closely  aa 
to  compel  the  wearer  to  take  very  short 
steps.  We  know  that  fashion,  like  history, 
repeats  itself,  but  we  certainly  did  not  think 
to  find  the  exact  prototype  of  modem  Euro- 
pean ladies'  dresses  in  a  country  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  centres  of  civilisation. 

We  cannot  find  space  to  quote  further 
from  Herr  Jagor's  work ;  we  must  commend 
it  to  the  careM  notice  of  our  readers,  with 
a  certainty  that  they  will  reap  entertain- 
ment and  Bobd  information  frem  it.  At  the 
same  time  we  think  that  both  he  and  they 
have  a  right  to  grumble  at  the  map  ap- 
pended toUieEngliahvoIume.  Inthe  German 
edition  we  find  a  neatly  lithographed  mapin 
colours,  on  a  conveniently  large  scale,  with 
the  author's  route  clearly  laid  down  there- 
on. What  do  we  get  with  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall's  volume  ?     Why,  an  indifierently. 
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printed  slice  of  an  old — we  might  saj,  a.  very 
old — friend,  a  certain  library  map  of  Asia, 
embracing  twice  as  much  ai-ea  as  requires 
illnstration.  The  ecale  is,  of  conrBo,  too  Email 
for  the  ronte  to  be  shown,  nor  can  it  even 
be  followed,  fi>p,  to  make  matters  worse,  abont 
half  the  names  of  places  mentioned  by  Herr 
Jagor  are  omitted.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
cases  of  Camarines,  the  name  of  two  im- 
portant provinces  and  an  extensive  penin' 
sula  in  Luzon,  and  of  Daraga  or  Cagsaua,  a 
town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  neither  of  which 
names  is  to  be  foand  on  the  English  map. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  an  inejtpenBive 
matter  to  produce  a  plain,  unobtrusive  copy 
of  the  German  map,  which  answers  its  pur- 
pose admirably.  C.  E.  D.  Black. 


Tlie  Day  Dreams  of  a  Sheplets  Mfin.  By 
Frank  Ives  Scodamore.  (London :  Grif- 
fith 4  Farran,  1875.) 
"Whethch  this  lively  book  is  liked  or  not 
will,  we  suspect,  depend,  rather  more  than 
is  usually  the  case,  on  the  tastes  and  temper 
of  the  reader.  If  that  reader  be  a  splenetic 
or  sternly  critical  person,  he  will  probably 
object  fo  a  good  deal  of  its  somewhat  ex- 
uberant jocaiarity,  and  will  say  with  that 
atrabilious  reviewer  of  Jean  Paul  who  made 
ilr,  Carlyle  so  angry : — 

"  The  detemiiuation  to  be  witty  acU  on  this 
fiuthor  so  strongly  tiint  we  cannot  doiiht  but  his 
book  will  e.^eite  in  n!l  rational  readers  so  much 
disg-uflt  thnt  they  will  eee  themselves  constrained 
to  close  it  a^iu  without  delay." 
This  severe  verdict  will  pi-obably  be  echoed 
by  all  who  love  crammers,  pilgrimages,  the 
South  Kensington  Musenm,  the  late  Ministry, 
or  Mr.  Lingcn ;  for  upon  these  things  arid 
persons  Mr.  Scudamore  exercises  his  wit 
with  some  persistence.  But  people  whose 
withers  are  unwrung,  and  who  can  meet  an 
ea-<!yjest  with  easy  benevolence,  may  find 
some  pleasant  reading  in  these  papers.  Even 
thoy,  however,  will  perhaps  weaiy  slightly 
of  tbe  schoolboy  who  is  introdnced  as  "  the 
Indifferent,"  and  may  wonder  what  is  the 
esact  applicability  of  the  title.  We  know 
that  it  is  regarded  in  some  qnarters  as  the 
height  of  ill-breeding  in  a  critic  to  carp  at 
titles,  bnt  still  the  question  will  recur,  "  Why 
day-dreams,  Mr.  Scudamore,  why  day- 
dreams ?  " 

It  seems  that  our  anthop  has  inherited 
from  Dickens  not  only  his  "  Uncommercial 
Traveller"  proclivities  and  style,  but  also 
his  sleeplessness.  The  journey mgs  recorded 
in  this  book  appear  on  one  or  two  occasions 
(and  only  on  one  or  two)  to  have  been 
begun  very  early  in  the  morning.  Farther 
than  this  we  cannot  help  the  enquiring 
reader.  The  real  title  of  the  volume,  if 
titles  corresponded  to  contents,  would  be 
"  Ktudies  in  and  about  the  Boulonnais," 

We  remember  very  well  how  we  once  took 
the  very  same  walk  which  Mr.  Scudamore 
takes  in  his  first  chapter  at  the  very  same 
time — ^namoly,  fonr  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Wc  can  corroborate  his  assertion  of  the  l)oauty 
of  the  view.  But  we  remember  also  (it  is  fif- 
teen years  since)  that  we  registered  a  vow 
that  no  view  should  be  beheld  by  ns  (wil- 
lingly at  least)  at  that  unholy  hour  again; 
and  the  vow  has  been  kept.  The  following 
chapters  contain  the  record  of  many  subse- 


quent journeys,  to  Abbeville,  to  St,  Pol,  and 
whither  not.  The  record  haa  its  interest, 
bat  wo  cannot  refrain  from  a  little  semi- 
contemptuous  pity  for  the  pedestrian  who 
regards  thirty-two  miles  as  an  over-heavy 
day's  work,  especially  with  no  knapsack,  and 
a  start  at  6.^0  A.»i.  After  this  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  great  weakness  in  Mr.  Scuda- 
more's  views  as  to  edibles,  views  which  he 
propounds  freely.  It  is  difficult  to  be  patient 
with  a  man  who  gravely  says  that  Neuf- 
cliStel  cheeses  (good  as  they  are)  "  are  the 
only  tolerable  cheeses  of  French  manufac- 
ture." Sot  to  mention  others,  did  Mr. 
Scudamore  ever  eat  the  products  of  the 
dairies  roand  St.  Brieuc,  which,  golden  in 
colour,  unutterable  in  odour,  and  in  flavour 
beyond  praise,  are  known  and  eaten  by  the 
Briton  under  tbe  undiscriminating  name  of 
"Camemhert?"  We  fear  that  he  has 
spoken  of  these  high  matters  without  duo 
thonght.  Salsafy,  which  he  justly  praises, 
is  not  by  any  means  unattainable  on  this 
side  the  Channel.  And  it  ai^es  a  mind 
most  sadly  unenquiring  on  important  points 
to  speak  of  that  noble  bird  the  curlew,  which 
(especially  his  variety  called  the  whimbrel) 
is  still  a  joy  to  all  discriminating  palates  and 
stomachs,  as  an  "  aboriginal  delicacy,"  which 
"  has  wasted  away."     A  Dieu  ne  piaise  ! 

But  wo  must  not  bo  too  severe  upon  Mr. 
Scudamore.  He  has  evidently  blunted  his 
faculties  by  associating  too  freely  with 
schoolboys,  who  can  breakfast  on  a  "  square 
lump  of  cold  pork  "  (we  have  seen  its  elder 
brother)  and  Dutch  cheese.  His  book  is 
really  a  pleasant  book,  and  should  give 
pleasure.  But  we  have  one  caution  to  add. 
Let  not  the  hasty  reader  take  more  than  one 
chapter,  or  at  most  two,  at  a  time.  A  man 
who  should  make  a  hearty  meal  ofi"  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  truffled  sausages,  might  expe- 
rience a  slight  loathing.  Yet  the  tmftled 
sausage  is,  as  Mr.  Scudamore  would  say, 
"  a  toothsome  cate." 

GeOROE  SilNTSBUltT. 


Hi'rder  et  la  Rciiaiivniice  litfi-ra/re  en  Allf- 
ma(ine  aa  IS"*  S(ecU.  Far  Charles  Jorefc. 
(Paris :  Hachette,  1875.) 
liichur'iKon,  Jtoiit&ea'i.  und  Goeflie.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Gescbichte  des  Romans  im 
18.  Jahrhundert,  Von  Erich  Schmidt. 
(Jena  :  E.  Prommann,  1875.) 
"  Le  r61e  predominant  que  joue  la  critique 
dans  la  litterature  allomando  au  18"^  siecio 
et  la  n^cessit6  pour  les  t'crivains  qui  I'ont 
fondce  de  faire  un  appel  constant  a  I'opinion," 
is  due  partly,  as  M.  Joret  observes,  to  the 
habit  of  socking  models  abroad,  in  various 
schools  or  literatures,  ancient  and  modern, 
the  claims  of  each  of  which  to  the  homage 
of  imitation  had  to  be  defended  against  its 
rivals,  before  the  native  artist  conld  venture 
even  on  the  modest  task  of  naturalising  the 
selected  beauties.  From  that  day  to  this 
the  original  products  of  German  literature 
have  been  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  dis- 
proportionate mass  of  literary  criticism, 
literary  history  and  history  of  literary  criti- 
cism, which  has  gathered  round  them ;  and 
the  more  inexhaustible  the  field  of  possible 
subjects  for  such  works  as  those  before  us  is 
proved  to  be,  the  less  profitable  appears  the 
ingenuity  expended  in  their  selection.     Both 


works  are  creditable  cominlatiotu  of  lie,, 
kind,  and  it  is  a  question  of  some  jotcnn 
which  kind  approaches  most  nearly  towifj, 
a  result;  of  snlmtantial  value,  as  the  writttf 
follow  exactly  opposite  methods,  ij.  i^^ 
has  read  many  of  the  very  many  hirtorlMr^ 
German  literature  and  art  pnblidied  in  («,. 
many  in  the  course  of  the  centnry,  mi  if 
has  based  upon  them  an  iuteliigible  anj  i^ 
teresting  sketch,  which  only  fails  to  iiaijii, 
complete  confidence  because  we  feel  ikt  ih. 
author  knows  more  of  what  hss  been  m 
about  the  writings  he  discnssee  than  »W 
the  writings  themselves.  Herr  Schmidi.  r 
the  other  hand,  has  diligently  read,  audi- r> 
a  position  to  analyse,  the  most  fntile  of  u^ 
novels  inspired  at  second  or  third  html  ^ 
the  writers  whose  iuHuence  on  each  cu^ 
and  the  age  he  undertakes  to  eslJmair,  u.. 
as  these  are  really  among  the  or;:i:i 
sources  for  the  history  of  his  snbjeet,  ri. 
ungrateful  to  object  that  they  wen  ;> 
worth  the  labour  of  perusal ;  a  more  »«. 
drawback  is  the  failure  to  distingniah  Iw*^ 
resemblances  springing  from  the  cfflso-. 
infiuences  of  the  age,  and  a  real  tniwr 
derivation  of  ideas  or  mode  of  trestoai 
which  cannot,  of  conrse,  be  established'"  i 
mere  comparison  of  tenets,  witbont  cocBrrj. 
tion  from  biographical  fads,  or  reront  •* 
the  persona]  relations  and  mental  den^o)- 
ment  of  the  writers  discussed. 

M.  Joret  has  been  mainly  sltracied  h 
Herder  by  the  fitct  (which  is  tmchi 
singular)  that  no  complete  life  of  iin  lis 
yet  been  written ;  feeling,  hownt  lirk 
truth,  that  Herder'sinflnenceas«Kmeniiid 
thinker  is  very  inadequately  repttMnttdliy 
his  works  nlone,  he  haa  aimed  at  refrcfrtt- 
ing  the  place  he  occupied  in  the  mindsrf 
bis  contemporaries,  rather  than  at  givin;i 
methodical  account  of  his  life  and  wriiiw 
taken  in  themselves.  The  first  book  (p- 
pages)  is  devoted  to  the  "  Precnrsors.  •' 
the  classical  school  in  Germany  and  tbe  fe 
attempts  at  a  restoration  of  the  ■msx": 
literature,  and  is  thus  a  fair  specimen o:::' 
endless  length  to  which  such  studies na;i 
drawn  out,  for  the  history  of  these  precift^ 
is  only  preliminary  to  the  aceonnt  o:  '- 
who  was  himself  essentially  a  "  precursor  •'■ 
the  real  literary movementof  the age:ap.(i'^ 
volume  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Hef'.' 
in  his  tliirtieth  year,  when  the  tendra' 
with  which  his  name  is  associated  badw':; 
just  entered  upon  the  productive  peri.il.  : 
which  the  versions  of  Qotz  von  Bcrtk!  . 
were  the  first  fruits. 

As  in  dnty  bound,  M.  Joret  begins  hi- -■ 
view  with  the  dismal  controvereies  rf  '■' 
"Swiss"  and  the  "Saxon"  Bchooii^-v.! 
parties  of  Gottschcd  and  of  Bodmer,  wL;-.'. 
insignificant  as  they  were,  and  unprodiir;:'' 
for  good,  yeti  left  their  mark  on  the  k^''- 
by  the  slight  impulse  they  bequcothiil  t'- 
wards  a  more  regrettable  schism  of  OY-"--'- 
in  the  next  generation.  KlopBtock  hcc-^ 
his  literary  career  as  a  disciple  of  Bod^i-r 
and  the  English  writers,  notablr  Tnr.t; 
and  Richardson,  from  whom  the  Swiw  «!.■■ 
derived  all  its  canons  of  taste  ;  Herdtra:': 
Goethe  were  admirers  of  Klo^oct,  ti 
poetical  natures  will  feed  on  indifftiiL', 
poetry  rather  than  on  none;  bnt  Sif*' 
was  only  a  better  educated  GottwhiJ  -^i^' 
had  the  sense  to  write  in  prose  ;  Leesiuj  ^3i 
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not  one  of  those  critics  who  imogt&e  beauties 
into  the  work  before  them  out  of  tho  abund- 
ance of  their  ooemployed  sympathies  ;  and 
to  tbe  sensitive  nerves  of  a.  real  iunovtitor, 
those  nbo  are  not  committed  beforehaDd  to 
believe  are  aapposed  to  bo  almost  agiiinst, 
at  nay  rate  cot  hearttlj  with  bim  ;  aad  to 
subtle,  h&lf-traditioDal  af&nitLea  of  this  kind, 
a  tarefQl  historian  might  trttce  tbe  ab&ence 
of  an  eiUenle  cordiale  between  Leasing  and 
Goethe,  than  whom  no  two  men  were  ever 
better  fitted  to  appreciate  each  other,  while 
their  sympathy  coald  hardly  have  failed  to 
eierci^c  on  both  the  same  atimnlatii^  effect 
as  that  prodnced  on  Goethe  by  his  relatioos 
Kiih  Herder  and  Scbiller. 

Wieland  appears  among  the  "precursors," 
first  as  a  pietist  and  follower  of  Klopstock, 
Ihea  IS  a  sentimentalist  of  the  Richardsonian 
ijpe,  each  phase  of  disciplesbip  being,  how- 
ever, after  his  fashion,  aacceeded  by  a  reac- 
tion, so  prompt  and  cynical  aa  to  excuse 
LesstDg's  doubts  of  bis  sincerity,  which,  in 
tact,  coald  only  be  vindicated  at  the  expense 
oC  his  depth  or  earnestness  of  conviction. 
GeUert,  wW  was  nothing  if  not  reasonable, 
■was  withdrawn  from  the  following  of  Gott- 
sclied  by  lus  enthusiasm  for  Itichardson, 
whose  Pamela  he  imitated  in  a  "  Life  of  the 
Swedish  Counlesa  of  G."  Wieland,  who, 
like  Klopstock,  had  been  an  avowed  fol- 
Joirer  of  Bodmer,  wrote  at  six-and-twenty 
a  drmna,  Ckiiie)Uitia  von  I'orretla,  based  on 
Sir  Charla  Gfondieon,  which  was  nearly  tlie 
last  prodnction  of  this  first  period  of  Iiis 
litersrj-  (jareer.  Ten  years  later,  when 
Wieland  was  fataons  as  the  anthor  of  A^a- 
iSon  and  tales  ot  a  very  different  pattern 
Ei'oin  RichiuMlson'a,  his  first  love,  Sophie, 
some  of  whose  private  experience  had  been 
cooimemorated  in  his  Clemeiitiita,  having 
nlunately  married,  neitlier  her  Catholic 
/'t/inr'  Bianconi,  nor  her  pietist  lover,  but 
^-  la  Roche  and  a  distinguished  jsocial 
po.-ition,  claiiued  his  services  as  editor  for  a 
more  than  Richardaonian  roniance,  Friittleiii. 
i'>"  SUntheint,  which  was  to  be  the  delight 
uf  the  young  sentimenta.Iists  of  Darmstadt, 
uifladbg  Herder's  betrothed  ;  Herder  him- 
M^<r  exclaims  against  the  editor's  notes  as 
•'.Utkeulick  in  their  opposition  to  tho 
spirit  of  the  work,  though  they  seem  to 
haw  had  little  power  to  lessen  its  popu- 
l^itj;  the  story  ia  a  little  less  monatroas 
iianGellert's,  but,  asHerr  Schmidt  observes. 
It  im  little  interest  now  except  as  being  the 
TTort  of  Wieland's  friend,  the  mother  of 
"Mas"  and  the  grandmother  of  Bettioa, 
tiiaracters  in  which,  however,  the  nature  of 
the  writer's  literary  sympathies  were  not  im- 
portant or  nninfiuentiaL 

leasing' B  first  appearance  as  a  critic 
(1(50-51)  dates  before  the  beginning  of  the 
)M»ian  for  novels  "  oe  good  as  translated  " 
—as  one  writer  naively  affirmed  on  the  title- 
p^— "  from  the  English."  His  work  was 
to  destroy  the  claims  of  Gottscbed  and  his 
followers  to  esteem  as  judges  uf  correctness, 
awl  of  the  Swiss  poets  and  sentimontalists 
to  admiration  as  original  producers.  Having 
effected  this  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
common  sense  (as  represented  by  Nicolai, 
who  founded  a  successful  jonmai  on  this 
platform),  hia  first  attempts  at  constructive 
theory  coaki  only  deal  with  forms  of  art 
that  had  at  least  apme  appearance  or  pro- 


mise of  vitality,  or  those  in  which  he  felt 
some  ambition  to  originate  himself — the 
fable,  the  drama,  and  aestbetical  science,  the 
theory  and  interpretation  of  tho  charm  and 
beauty  of  existing  accepted  masterpieces. 
His  treatise  on  the  Fable,  as  at  a  later  date 
his  haocoon,  was  taken  up  by  Herder,  and 
with  the  constitutional  ingratitude  laid  to 
his  charge  by  Goethe,  condemned  as  im- 
perfect, while  the  critic  was  indebted  to  it  for 
most  of  the  gronnds  and  suggestions  for  his 
own  development.  With  regard  to  the 
drama,  though  Lessing'a  MiM  tiara  Sampson 
ia  closely  founded  on  Clarr'gsa  Harloire,  it  is 
through  the  criticism  of  Diderot,  an  enthu- 
siast for  Hichardson,  that  he  seems  first  to 
have  been  affected  by  English  models,  and  it 
is  from  him  that  he  borrows  the  classification 
of  the  modern  drama  into  domestic  tragedy, 
domestic  comedy,  simple  farce  and  pure 
tragedy;  but  Minna  run  Barnhchn  (17*J3), 
tbe  most  sncceRsful  illustration  of  his  theo- 
ries, though  it  was  applauded  as  a  truly 
national  work,  did  not,  like  Goethe's  OiJU, 
come  out  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  all  real 
admirers  of  the  work  had  been  carefully 
prepared  to  desire  jnst  such  a  production  as 
itself,  so  as  to  make  its  welcome  vociferous 
with  party  zeal  as  well  as  genuine  enjoy- 

Hamann,  who,  but  one  j'ear  younger  than 
Lessing,  has  even  more  claim  to  be  reckoned 
among  Herder's  '"precur.'wrs,"  finds  due 
mention  instead  in  the  second  book,  on  the 
first  years  of  hia  life,  which  includes  the 
history  of  their  personal  relations.  Herder 
was  bom  in  li'44,  the  son  of  a  poor  school- 
master ;  he  was  indebted  to  ungracious 
charity  for  the  means  of  continuing  hia 
education  till  176:^,  when  he  was  enabled  to 
matriculate  at  Konigsberg.  Kant  was  theii; 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers  and  influence  as 
a  teacher,  Hamann  had  just  published  hi» 
Philologist' a  Crueadcfi,  and  the  oue  officially, 
the  other  in  constant  private  intercourse,  did 
their  utmost  to  further  tho  development  of 
a  scholar  whose  industry  was  only  equalled 
by  his  BUKceptibility  and  his  ambition. 
Hamann  seems  to  have  played,  to  some  es- 
tent,  towards  Herder  the  part  which  the 
latter  subsequently  filled  towards  Goethe  at 
Straasbnrg,  tlie  difference  Iwing,  at  least 
morally,  to  the  advantage  of  Hamanu,  who 
was  anxious  to  impart  his  own  views,  and 
more  concerned  in  securing  their  adoption 
by  a  disciple  who  might  advocate  them 
snccessfully  than  in  maintaining  his  own 
ascendancy  as  a  teacher.  It  was  clearly  by 
Hamann  that  Herder  was  first  interested  in 
philological  enquiries  and  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  language,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  far  Hamann's  oracles,  when  interpreted 
by  himself  in  the  course  of  constant  and 
familiar  converaationa,  may  have  gone  to 
furnish  the  substance  of  the  disciple's 
writings,  when  they  look  like  virtually  in- 
dependent developments  of  an  obscure  hint 
or  dim  Ahnunij  of  a  truth  that  was  insignifi- 
cant until  developed.  Intercourse  with 
Hamann  was  certainly  well  fitted  to  culti- 
vate that  side  of  Herder's  critical  aptitude 
on  which  alone  he  could  hope  to  contend  on 
fairly  eqnal  terms  with  Lessiug,  the  power 
of  imaginative  comprehension,  or  instinctive 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  literary  or  his- 
torical monamenta,  when  the  conditiona  of 


their  production  can  no  longer  be  recalled. 
In  clearness  of  method,  both  of  thought  and 
expression,  he  is  indefioitely  inferior,  but 
his  criticism  marks  a  real  advance  in  so  far 
as  he  succeeds  in  applying  the  permanent 
and  rational  principles  of  interpretation  and 
judgment  formulated  by  Lessing  with  a  more 
liberal  allowance  than  was  made  by  the 
latter  for  the  varying  significance  of  the 
same  intellectual  axioms  amid  totally 
different  social  and  historical  circumstances. 
The  substantial  correctness  of  Herder's  in- 
stincts may  be  eatimated  by  the  comparative 
sterility  of  his  blunders — in  an  early  paper 
he  speaks  of  "  the  Edda  of  tho  Celts  "  !— and 
tho  healthy  development  which  every  depart- 
ment of  research  on  which  he  touched  has 
continued  to  receive  since  the  impulse  re- 
ceived from  bim  atid  the  generation  that  for 
a  few  years  looked  upon  him  as  its  pre- 
destined guide. 

One  diiGculty  in  the  way  of  making  a 
veracious  history  of  hterature  in  itself  a 
work  of  art,  lies  in  the  necessarily  dis- 
connected coarse  of  the  narrative.  The 
writings  of  Mendelssohn  and  Wine kelmann, 
for  instance,  have  an  easily  assignable  place 
in  the  life  of  Lessing,  as  Herder  has  in  the 
life  of  Goethe  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  indirect  influence  of  these  writers,  or 
rather  the  composition  of  their  direct  and 
indirect  a<;tion,  and  try  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  Herder,  for  instance,  owes  at 
first  hand  to  Winckelmann,  and  what  to 
Winckelmarin's  taste  inspiring  Lessing's 
judgment,  the  thread  of  historical  continuity 
gets  lost,  and  instead  of  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  aesthetical  criticism  in  Germany, 
we  drift  into  an  account  of  the  problems 
which  occupied  the  critics ;  and  this  is  nn- 
in  teres  ting  unless  the  historian  has  more 
and  more  original  opinions  of  Ids  own  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  than  are  expressed  by 
M.  Jo  ret. 

Thefirst  published  essays  of  any  importance 
which  drew  attention  to  Herder  were  bis 
Fragmeiito  vir  DeuUrhen  Liieralur,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  I7tj0 ;  in  their  collected 
form  they  seemed  a  more  ambitions  and  a 
slightly  more  constructive  counter|>art  to 
tlie  LHoralitf-bricfc.  The  publication  of  the 
Fra'jineiite  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  that  of  the  Wiildchen,  of  which  the  fir«t 
was  devoted  to  a  critique  of  Laoeo-m,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  occasioual  captionsness,  showetl 
so  much  intelligence  of  the  points  at  issue  . 
that  Lessing  wrote  to  Nicolai  that  the 
author,  whoever  he  was,  was  the  only  por- 
BQu  for  whom  it  was  worth  while  to  bring 
his  merchandise  to  market,  and  it  was  on 
his  account  that  he  thought  seriously,  for  a 
time,  of  completing  the  second  part  of  the 
work,  an  intention  from  which  he  waa,  un- 
fortunately for  posterity,  distracted  by  the 
invitation  to  Wolfenbiittol,  received  shortly 
afterwards.  Herder's  next  publication  makes 
him  appear  as  an  ally  of  Lessing,  since  it 
was  an  attack  on  Klotz,  the  victim  of  the 
tatter's  Archaeological  Letk'ra.  Though  tho 
author's  name  was  concealed,  his  identity 
was  generally  known  or  suspected,  and  the 
hostility  provoked  by  his  criticisms  became 
so  powerful  as  to  lead  at  last  to  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  post  of  teacher  and  pastor  at 
Riga,  which  he  had  held  for  over  four  years. 
In  1769  be  started  for  a  tonr  in  France,  and 
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on  his  retom  in  the  foUomng  year  accepted 
the  poet  of  tutor  to  the  young  priDce  of 
Holstein-Entin,  with  vrhom  he  was  travel- 
ling when,  at  Darmstadt,  he  waa  introduced 
tre-  Merck  to  his  fatnre  bride,  Caroline 
Flachsland,  with  whom  he  began  a  corre- 
spondence that  continued  uninberruptedly 
till  hia  marriage  in  1773.  The  interval  was 
occapied  by  his  stay  at  Strassburg,  for  which 
the  well-knowu  paaaage  in  Wahrheit  tmd 
Dicktjtng  is  teally  a  ^tter  guide  than  M. 
Joret ;  the  publication  of  hie  prize  eeeay  on 
the  Origin  of  Language,  the  reBumption  of 
friendly  relations  with  Hamann,  and  finally 
hia  settlement  at  Biickebui^,  whither  be  had 
been  invited  by  Prince  William  of  Scbon- 
berg-Lippe.  The  latter  part  of  M,  Joret's 
volume  has  little  to  do  with  Herder,  whose 
influence  on  the  dramatic  movement  of  the 
timo  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  in 
leaving  the  receipt  of  the  first  version  of 
Ootx  unacknowledged  for  some  months,  and 
then  recommending  its  revision,  both  of 
which  steps  the  young  poet  took  at  the  time 
in  friendly  part,  Edith  Simcox. 


ME  IT   NOVELS. 

Leah,  a  Woman  of  Faehion.      By  Mrs.  Ed- 
waj^les.      In  Three  Volumes.     (London  : 
Bentley  &  Son,  1875.) 
The  Queen    of  Comaught.      In  Three  Vo- 
lumes.    (London :  Bentley  &  Son,  187S.) 
3fiM  Soneywood'e  Lovers.     In  Two  Volumes. 

(London  :  Sampson  Low  A  Co.,  1875.) 
Hoslaget  lo  Fortune.  By  the  Author  of 
,"lidy  Audley's  Secret."  In  Three 
Volumes.  (London :  Maxwell  &  Co., 
187S.) 
Mbs.  Euwabdes  possesses  a  measure  of  true 
artistic  faculty,  and  her  novels,  though  de- 
fective in  many  particulars  of  conception 
and  execution,  always  have  well-imagined 
situations  in  them  and  much  honest  work. 
As  a  rule,  each  of  her  tales  could  he  dr»- 
matised  effectively  ;  and  by  those  who  know 
the  qualities  needful  to  make  a  good  acting 
play— a  very  much  rarer  prodact  than  a 
tolerable  novel — this  will  be  recognised  as 
proof  of  unusual  power  of  construction. 
The  stmctnre  of  Leak  is  very  slight,  and 
the  book  exhibits  subtle  marks  of  Uie  mood 
of  the  author  in  writing  it,  obviously  one 
of  more  depression  and  weariness  than  is 
wonted.  But  the  old  cunning' of  hand  ap- 
pears in  many  places,  especially  in  the 
happy  sketches  of  life  in  the  second-rate 
Parisian  hoarding-house  of  Mdme.  Bon- 
chr^tien  which  enliven  tho  first  volume. 
Leah  herself  is  well  and  boldly  drawn, 
though  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  pre- 
mature old  age  of  her  mind,  fast  as  is  the 
maturity  of  development  brought  on  by  a 
shifty  and  Bohemian  life;  and  the  other 
subordinate  women  of  the  book  are  also 
well  sketched  in,  especially  Hetty  Bobartea, 
one  of  a  too  numerous  class  of  Philistine 
ladies  who  are  the  despair  of  society.  Tho 
men  are  far  less  successful.  Colonel  Pascal 
and  Lord  Sf  air  are  mere  conventional  figures 
which  have  served  on  many  a  previous  can- 
vas, find  the  latter  is  hut  a  shadowy  reflex  of 
the  Marqaia  of  Stejne  deprived  of  wealth  and 
power.  Jack  Chamberlayne,  an  Anglo-French 
pelif.creve,  vicious  and  foolish,  with  mingled 
ffeakness  and  ferocity,  and  yet  having  some 


undeveloped  capacities  for  good  in  him,  is 
much  the  best  male  portrait  in  the  story ; 
yet  he  is  hut  a  lay-figure  ailer  all,  on 
which  much  careful  work  and  handling  have 
been  spent ;  whereas  the  rival  portrait  of 
Engene  Danton,  meant  to  serve  as  a  foil 
and  contrast,  scarcely  emerges  out  of  the 
land  of  shadows  at  all,  though  the  scenes  in 
which  he  appears  are  among  the  most 
studionsiy  wrought  in  the  book.  Not  very 
much  of  the  plot  bears  out  the  secondary 
title,  for  we  are  rather  left  to  infer  Leah  a 
initiation  into  the  ranks  of  fashion  than 
allowed  to  note  her  demeanour  there,  hut 
Mrs.  Edwardes  has  kept  one  moral  steadily 
before  her  readers  throughout,  which  may 
serve  as  a  not  useless  counterpoise  to  the 
doctrine  of  Ouida  and  her  school — namely, 
that  even  a  great  deal  of  money  does  not 
only  iail  sometimes  to  give  happiness,  which 
is  a  sufficiently  threadbare  maxim,  bat  that 
neither  comfort,  am.usement,  nor  respect- 
ability can  be  always  extracted  from  it. 
Perhaps  the  skeleton  at  the  feast  is  made 
too  persistently  prominent  throughout  Leah, 
and  the  intended  effect  thus  weakened  by 
iteration ;  but  in  the  apothooais  of  mere  sen. 
suons  gratification,  to  which  wealth  ministers 
most  effectually,  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
much  modem  fiction,  poetry,  criticism,  and 
qnasi-philosophy,  a  discourse  from  such  a  very 
lay  preacher  as  Mrs.  Edwardea  may  get  a 
hearing  where  a  more  professional  homilist 
won  Id  fail  altogether. 

It  is  said  that  mnch  of  the  fine  old  stained- 
glass  which  escaped  the  troubles  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  eighteenth,  was  recklessly 
destroyed  in  the  present  century  during  the 
mania,  for  Sir  David  Brewster's  philo- 
sophical toy,  the  Kaleidoscope,  which  he 
perfected  in  181 7,  following  up  a  hint 
given  by  Baptista  Porta  as  fkr  back  as 
1565.  And  if  some  of  the  older  snr. 
vivors  of  that  instrument  be  opened  and  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  several  of  the 
brightly  coloured  fragments  are  pieces  of 
church  windows,  recalling  here  and  there  the 
far  higher  than  mere  mechanical  beauty  of  pat- 
tern which  they  possessed  before  they  were  put 
to  this  secondary  use.  The  Queen  of  Con- 
naught  is  just  such  a  kaleidoscope,  and  any 
one  who  is  versed  in  Irish  national  stories 
will  bo  able  to  assign  almost  every  idea  and 
situation  in  the  book  to  a  more  successful 
and  earlier  tale.  The  main  web  of  the 
novel  has  for  its  warp  Lady  Morgan's  Wild 
Irish  Girl,  and  for  ite  weft  Mazwell's  "  Man 
who  Wouldn't  Do  for  Galway,"  an  episode 
in  Wild  SparU  of  the  West.  On  this  tex- 
ture are  embroidered  or  sketehed  various 
additional  incidents  discoverable  in  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Cattle  Backrent,  in  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Riddell'B  Maxwell  Drewitl,  and  in  Mr. 
Trench's  Bealities  of  Irish  Life  and  leme. 
The  ballads  of  the  Nation  and  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Ferguson,  together  with  some  of 
Carleton's  sketches,  are  also  freely  drawn  on 
to  give  local  colour,  and  the  pasteboard 
framework  of  the  loileidoscope  ia  pretty 
nearly  all  the  anthor  can  claim  as  original 
property.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  his- 
torical Grsnuaile,  or  Grace  O'Malley,  the 
piratical  chieftainesa  of  a  small  sept  in 
Connanght,  into  a  mythical  Shana  O'Mara, 
claiming  ebenbiirtig  rights  of  royalty  with 


Queen  Elizabeth,  and  transmittang  these 
rights  to  her  descendants  in  the  stoiy,  may 
also  be  set  down  to  the  author's  credit.  Bat 
OS  this  lady's  two  hnshands  were  severally  a 
Donnell  O'FIaherty  and  a  Sir  Bichard  Buike, 
her  p<Mterify  could  not  have  handed  down 
her  patronvmic,  for  neither  of  these  two 
septs  would  have  yielded  snch  a  point,  and 
thereby  confessed  the  O'Malley  superiority, 
Withal,  the  book,  though  somewhat  stilted 
and  extravagant,  is  not  precisely  dull,  and 
can  be  read  easily  enough,  as  the  incidents, 
even  though  borrowed,  come  thickly  enonrii 
to  give  some  life  and  movement  to  the 
narrative. 

Mise  Honeywood'a  Lovers  is  a  pleasant 
enough  little  story  of  English  conntty-tomi 
life,  on  the  old  tiieme  of  the  rich  middle- 
aged  suitor  preferred  by  the  parents,  and 
the  yonthfril  unmoneyed  aspirant  preferred 
by  the  young  lady.  But  it  is  too  obviooalj 
modell^  on  Charles  Dickens's  Sard  Tmf, 
with  some  further  reminiscences  of  Mr, 
Anthony  Trollope's  Eaehel  Bay.  The  chi 
racters  playing  under  the  names  of  Cberrip 
and  Grimshaw  are,  trait  for  trait,  the  Grad- 
grind  and  Bounderby  of  the  earlier  prolo- 
tne,  and  the  vein  is  rather  overworked  i 
while  the  little  complications  of  the  rirsl 
breweries  recal  the  living  novelist.  Then 
is  Ml  artistic  mistake  in  making  the  ladj  of 
impaired  mind  also  the  good  genius  and 
chief  moralist  of  the  tale,  because  tbongb 
there  is  no  incompatibility  between  in- 
tellectual weakness  and  a  very  high  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  yet  Br  Miss  Cherrip  in 
real  life  would  be  unable  to  shake  off  her 
little  sentimentalities  and  follies  at  any  time, 
so  as  to  express  herself  in  the  tone  and  lan- 
guage attributed  to  her  in  serious  emergen- 
cies. The  matter  might  possibly  be  as  good, 
but  the  manner  would  certainly  deprive  it  "i 
half  its  cogency  ;  and  the  other  part  of  the 
lady's  portrait,  when  she  is  in  her  more 
eccentric  moods,  is  so  well  drawn  that  it  is 
strange  the  anthor  was  not  struck  with  the 
incongruity. 

Miss  Braddon  is  one  of  the  most  nnequl 
of  writers.  Like  Major  White  Melville,  her 
name  on  the  title  of  a  new  book  gives  no 
cine  at  all  to  the  quality  of  the  contents. 
Ton  simply  put  into  a  lottery,  with  a  chance 
of  a  moderate  prize,  yet  witji  a  &r  larger 
proportion  of  probable  blanks.  But  Sosiago 
to  Fortwng  turns  out  to  he  one  of  the  priwa- 
It  contains  someof  the  author's  most  studied 
and  careful  writing,  and  though  it  is,  of 
course,  not  Free  irom  traces  of  her  habitnal 
faults  of  style,  it  is  mnch  better  in  diction  and 
in  tone  than  the  average  level  of  her  novels. 
The  heroine,  Editha  Morcombe,  is  meddled 
on  nearly  the  same  lines  as  the  Muvi> 
Denison  of  her  iStr  Jatper's  Tenant,  bnt  is  » 
more  carefully  conceived  and  honestly  ex^ 
cuted  study.  The  plot  is  of  the  virtnons 
melodrama  style,  the  wicked  people  heing 
very  wicked,  the  good  very  good,  and  the 
weak  remarkably  feeble;  while  rirtue  tfi- 
umphs,  and  vice  is  requited  in  one  case  witii 
sadden  death,  and  in  the  other  with  paralyeis 
and  softening  of  the  brain,  which  mnst  M 
regarded  as  sufficiently  drastic  treatmeuL 
It  ia  very  fiir  from  being  a  dull  book,  ana 
the  little  touches  which  exhibit  tarail^Jf 
insight  into  the  ways  of  managers  and  pob- 
hshers    are    skilfully    handled,  not   bemg 
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made  too  prominent,  and  yet  by  no  means 
Berring  as  mere  padding.  The  artisfcio 
defect  of  the  book  is  that  i£e  contraata  are  a 
little  more  Tirid  than  those  of  real  life, 
where  a  great  many  shades  of  grey  are  in- 
terposed between  almolnte  white  and  black, 
carrying  the  eye  a  long  way  past  ntter 
immaculacy  beioi-e  consciousness  of  soot 
obtrades  itself.  Bnt  Hostage*  to  Fortime  is 
reiy  different  firom  Rupert  Oodviin  and  trash 
of  that  kind,  of  whioii  Hiss  Braddon  has 
given  the  public  only  too  much,  and  recog. 
nising  the  general  improvement,  it  wonld  be 
idle  to  cavil  at  details. 

BiCHABD  F.  LmLBDALB. 


CCKKSKT  HIBIORICAX  IJTERATirSE. 

Deut  Mbritau's  Qenerai  Bistory  of  Somt 
(Longnums)  has  the  merit  of  carrying  the  history 
ofEome  down  to  the  iail  of  Aufustidus  in  476, 
where,  however,  it  etops  short  without  any  indi- 
cilion  of  the  permanent  influence  upon  Europe  of 
tlie  traditions  of  ancient  Rome.  The  best  portion 
of  the  book  is  that  which  coincides  with  the 
period  covered  hy  Sean  Merivsle's  la 

of   Tht  Romttnt  under  the  Empire.  _ 

nlusble  in  this  present  'kiodii  is  a  condensation  of 
the  former  one.  From  the  time  of  Sulla  to  the 
end  of  the  Antonines  we  have  a  clear  snd  vi^rous 
nirretive  of  events,  though  the  style  is  perhap 


irivale  carries  tiie  same  special  knowlKJce 
ioto  the  other  parts  of  Roman  history.  Bjs 
Htomit  of  the  ^wth  of  the  Roman  Constitution 
u  Tsgue  and  unmtelligible.  He  feels  no  interest 
in  ilie  growth  of  institutions,  or  even  in  tjie  de- 
velopment of  military  organisations.  While  he 
adnuts  the  nse  of  analysis  and  inference  in  deter- 
miiing  the  geological  formation  of  the  Roman 
temtoiy,  be  refuses  to  carry  it  on  to  the  more 
tillable  enquiry  into  the  formation  of  the  Soman 
State.  We  expected  great  things  from  such  a 
tegitming  as  *1"« : — 

"  The  bitsements  of  Some  were  laid  in  an  antiquity 
^  deeper  than  this,  in  gsologic  eras  beyond  the  ken 
of  Immaa  intelligsDce,  bnt  we  may  at  least  trace 
tlinti  through  a  long  saccenion  of  mg,tt,  and  discovBT 
now  thfj  wore  piled  up  1W>ID  en  to  era,  trota  revolu- 
Qoii  to  revolution,  till  they  formed  tbe  soil  upon 
itirh  Che  higtorie  city  was  ertcted,  and  still  contiDuea 
to  tiijt," 

After  this  promise  we  looked  for  something 
liettei  than  a  definition  of  Quiritaty  land  as  "  that 
waich  was  actually  given  out-and-out."  In  his 
»rlj  history  Dean  Merivale  expresses,  of  course, 
oiiDelief  in  tbe  Roman  historians,  and  then  pro- 
^»  to  select  from  them  srbitHirily  auch  consti- 
tnUonsl  information  aa  ha  pleases,  without  giving 
wy  reason  for  his  choice. 

Jtean  Merivale  is  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of 
Meant  research  into  the  constitutional  history  of 
noma.  Admittina;  this  serious  defect,  hie  book 
gvee  a  clear  and  lively  narrative  of  the  course  of 
Roman  history.  It  is,  however,  better  adapted 
wr  ^BTsl  reading  than  for  school  use,  as  Dr. 
Jlenvale's  style  Ueka  the  point  and  incisivenees 
■'•Mwary  for  teaching. 

lUe  AUdeuttchm  Bruehtliicke  dei  Tradatat  de* 
^^f  ladonu  van  SeoiOade  Fide  Oitholica  contra 
*^daai,.  (Padorbom :  Weinhold.)  Among  the 
oldest  memorials  of  German  literature,  the  frag- 
?^te  of  a  translation  of  the  polemical  works  of 
""hop  IsidoruB  of  Seville,  "de  Fide  Oatholica 
Witrs  Judaeos,"  take  a  pronunent  place.  They 
™va  been  preserved  in  two  manuecriptB,  the  one  in 
j™»i  and  the  other  in  Vienna,  and  have  already 
wen  levetal  times  edited.  This  work  has  an  im- 
|«rtaat  bearing  on  the  development  of  German 
K  1 TO^'  "*"*  **  *"■■  J"**  ^^°  brought  out  by 
5j*'l  Weinhold  in  a  new  and  more  correct  edition. 

'^  au  nude  a  thorough  study  of  its  dialect,  and 


has  appended  an  admirable  gkwsary  to  the  book. 
Hia  researches  into  the  dialect  have  a  certain  in- 
terest for  the  students  of  English  liteiatoie,  as 
Holzmann,  one  of  the  first  translators,  has  asserted 
that  the  translation  was  the  work  of  Saint  Firmin, 
the  founder  of  the  Reichenau  monastery,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  birth,  and  that  it  clearly  shows  traces  of 
its  Anglo-Saxon  origin  in  its  dialect.  This  hypo- 
thesis of  Holsmann  was  overthrown  hy  Rettberg, 
who  proved  that  Firmin  was  a  Frank  and  not  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  Professor  Weinhold  has  confirmed 
this  opinion  by  pointing  out,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination into  the  Bo-eaUed  Saxon  element  in  the 
tranalatioQ,  that  what  had  formerly  been  taken  for 
Ai^to-Sazon  is  to  be  found  in  High  German, 
and  particularly  in  t^  Fniokish  tongue. 

Zcthaire  111,  and  the  Qmcordat  of  WortM.  By 

Br,  Ernst  Bemheim.  ^traasburg.^  The  great 
struggle  between  Ohurch  and  State  in  the  Middle 
Ages  which  is  known  as  the  War  of  Investiture, 
and  which  turned  on  the  right  of  appointment  to 
the  blBhoprica  and  abbeys  in  the  Empire,  lasted 
till  1122,  when  Henry  V.  and  Pope  Calixtus 
found  a  modue  vivendi  by  means  of  the  well-known 
treaty  of  that  date.  While  tins  war  has  been 
clearly  described  in  all  its  phases  with  the  greateet 
attention  and  vrith  ever~growing  int«raet  by 
modem  historians,  the  consequencee  of  the  treaty 
have  hitherto  received  tittle  attention.  And  yet 
they  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  For  the 
Treaty  of  Worms  in  1122— or,  as  it  might  more 
accurately  be  described,  the  Treaty  of  Lobwis — 
was  not  a  definite  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Emperor  and  Pope,  but  only  an  armistice.  Dr. 
Bemheim  has  undertaken  the  task  of  ndnntely 
describing  how  Lothaite  III.,  the  successor  of 
Heniy  V,,  understood,  and  practically  carried  out, 
the  different  points  of  law  treated  of  by  the  Oon- 
cordat  of  1122. 

In  attempting  to  perform  this  task  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly careful  and  serious  work,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  Lothaire's  love  of 
pence,  in  spite  of  his  gifts  as  a  statesman,  lasting 
harmony  between  him  and  the  Holy  See  was  out 
of  the  question,  because  it  was  imposubte  that 
on  the  narrow  summit  of  the  highest  authority 
over  Ohristendom  two  independent  powers  should 
muntain  themselves  by  the  wde  ol  one  another. 
Each  would  of  necessity  strive  to  suppress  the 
other  or  to  reduce  it  to  submission.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  express  obiectione  which  occur  to  us 
Bfrunst  points  of  detail  in  Dr.  Bernheim's  book. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  these  first  fruits  give  fair  pro- 
mise of  what  maybe  expected  from  liis  subsequent 
labours, 

"  Who  burnt  Magdeburg  P  "  is  a  question  dis- 
cussed in  Germany  almost  as  much  aa  "Who 
killed  Lord  Bamfeyi"'  is  in  England.  Herr 
Wittich,  in  Magdt^urg,  Qmtm  Adolf  und  JHUy 
(Berlin:  Duncker),  resolutely  abstains  nom  adopts 
<ng  partisan  statement  on  either  side,  and  decides 
mainly  on  the  evidence  of  statements  made  by 
fugitives  from  the  burning  town  that  Magdeburg 
was  set  on  fire  deliberately  by  some  of  ita  own 
citizens — not  of  coui-se  by  the  well-to-do  mer- 
chants and  shopl  eepers,  but  by  the  exasperated 
populace  who,  especially  the  Elbe  boatmen,  had 
lost  their  means  of  liveiihood  by  the  war,  and 
who  fo.tued  the  main  support  of  the  Swedish 
commandant,  Falkenbew.  These  statements 
have  mainly  been  found  by  Herr  Wittich  at  tlie 
HiwuB  among  the  papers  of  the  Dutch  agents  in 
different  parts  of  Germany, 
Accompanying  these  lurr  Wittich  has  found  a 
em  in  which  the  deed  is  boasted  of,  and  which 
might  have  been  written  by  an  adnurer  of  Koe- 
topchiu  after  the  burning  of  Moscow : — 
"  Die  Uads  and  Burg,  die  feste  Stadt, 
An  OoUdarcb  tine  rom'sebe  That 
Uir'  Jungfiansehaft  getqtfbrt  hat. 

Qteichwie  durch'a  Fener  siebsu  Ual 
Das  Siller  und  all'  run  Uetnll 
Frobirt  mnsa  werden  iiberall : 


So  Iiutheriscbe  LncrMia, 

Aofrecbte  deutsch'  ConAantia, 

Bin  ich  in  ewigar  Qloria. 

£h  ich  die  p&utlicbe  Li^  erkeno' 

Und  sie  mein'n  eignen  Haraen  cenn', 

Viel  lieber  in  das  Feuer  renn'." 
T^ieae  verses  point  to  a  difieroit  badition  from 
that  which  was  long  the  accepted  one,  according 
to  which  Tilly  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  which  is 
rejected  by  HeiT  Wittich  as  contrary  alike  to 
evidence  and  probability.  On  the  other  hand  he 
suoceesftilly  defends  Gustavus  Adotphus  from  the 
basaleas  chaiges  brought  against  him  by  Onno 
Klopp  of  havmg  directed  the  firing  of  the  city  for 
his  own  selfish  ends. 

Herr  Wittich  adds  a  critical  investigation  into 
the  proceediiigB  of  Gustavus  from  his  landing  to 
the  battle  of  Leiprig  or  Brutenfeld.  It  is  for 
German  enquirers  to  test  the  details  of  the  story 
he  tells ;  hut  it  must  be  aUowed  that  he  favourably 
impresses  the  reader  by  his  anxiety  to  adduce 
evidence  on  both  udes  of  any  question  he  di^ 
cuBsee.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  be  baa 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  interference  of 
Francewiththecourseof  the  war.  It  seems  certain 
from  documents  preserved  in  ourRecord  Office  that 
Richelieu  understood  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  be 
under  an  engagement  to  liim  not  to  support  Tilly 
in  any  attack  upon  Gustavus,  so  as  to  leave  the 
way  free  for  a  march  of  the  Swedes  upon  the 
Austrian  hereditary  States,  and  that  Gustams 
was  aware  of  thb  anangement  A  thorouf^ 
search  into  the  Munich  aronivee  with  the  view  of 


Hbbb  Qeobo  Wkbbk,  the  author  of  the  Aiige- 
meme  Wdt-Geachichte,  which  in  its  complete  aoA 
abridged  form  is  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
works  of  the  kind  in  Germany,  presentH  us,  undw 
tbe  titie  of  Zur  Qeechichte  dee  Beformati'm»~Zeit- 
o^ert  (Leipzig:  Engelmann^,  witn  several  essays 
which  originally  appeared  m  various  periodiceli 
among  others  which  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time.  The  scenee  depicted  from  thehistoiy  of  the 
German  Reformation  open  with  the  accession  of 
Charles  V.,  show  the  revolutionary  movement 
which  displayed  itself  in  the  popuJax  literature  of 
the  time,  in  the  rising  of  tne  peasants,  in  the 
history  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  brave  Buigo- 
master  of  Liibeck,  Jiirg  Wnllenwever.  The 
author  then  treats  of  the  relations  between  Oharlee 
V.  and  German  Protestantism,  of  the  Schmalkaldic 
war,  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  The  remainder 
of  the  book,  treating  of  the  English  Reformatixm, 
isnothingbut  arepublication  of  earlier  eesavs  from 
Herr  Weber's  well-known  work,  OetcMchte  der 
Reformation  in  Oroubritamtien,  184fi,  1863,  and 
thougb  they  form  an  instructive  selection  from 
English  Historiography  on  the  Reformation,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  important  works  of  a  later  date. 
In  his  account  of  the  German  Reformation,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  author  has  paid  careful  atten- 
tion to  more  recent  literature,  and  has  studied 
with  great  advantage  tbe  historicid  Volktiieder,  a 
very  excellent  edition  of  which  we  now  possess. 
Here  and  there  some  paasagee  are  open  to  criti- 
i,  as  when  the  name  of  the  Arme  Konrad 
who  headed  the  insurrection  of  the  Wiirtemberg 
peasants,  is  derived  from  San  Rath^  an  undoubted 
though  it  was  accepted  by  his  contempors- 


a  correct  derivation.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
understand  how  Herr  Weber  comes  to  the  concln- 
that  the  memoirs  of  Charles  V,  have  never 
been  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  the  sasertion 
(p.  330)  that  the  conaemnation  and  execution  of 
Charles  I.  caused  an  "  extreme  democracy 
generate  into  a  licentious  ochlocracy  "  is  m 
able.  But  over  such  details  we  may  pass  Tapidt'< 
to  express  our  high  commendation  of  the  art  witL 
which  Herr  Weber  places  his  subject  trafore  the 
reader,  of  the  skilful  dslineation  of  character,  and 
of  the  ideal  sentiment  which  pre-eminently  dia- 
tinguishee  a  work  which,  without  pretending  to 
any  great  depth  of  learning,  professes  to  be  simjJy 
a  popular  coUection  of  historical  cesayB. 


■twiti 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


[Sept.  25, 1876. 


If R.  Oaktiat  culls  liis  Englitk  Biitory  Analgud 
(LoDgmans)  "  a  rapid  raview  of  English  hiator; 
topically  arnu^fed  — put  together,  in  fact,  so  as 
to  be  used  by  pupils  irltD  are  Btudyiof^  a  larger 
history,  to  Tefreeh  their  metnories.  Whether  tJie 
book  may  help  anyone  to  pnea  an  examinatioQ  it  is 
■■"'     '  v.     It 


difficult  to  sHy. 


e  any  highei 


object.  A  young  mao's  eoaceptiou  of  the  unity  of 
hisloiT  will  he  apt  to  suffer  if  oe  ia  called  upon  to 
leant  by  henrt  "  seven  peTseeuting  acts,"  beginning 
-with  tba  Six  Articles  and  ending  with  the  Test 
Act ;  and  then  to  tiLra  his  Attention  to  "  eight  acts 
of  freedom,"  from  the  Toleration  Act  to  the  dis- 
Mtablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  Still  worse  is 
it  to  have  thiiteen  chief  ParUamenta  to  team, 
-which  turn  out  to  be  simply  those  Parliament* 
which  happen  to  be  sidled  with  mclcnanies. 
Thus  the  insignidcant  Parliament  of  1614  finds  a 
^ace  because  it  happens  to  be  called  the  Addled 
Parliament ;  while  the  trreat  Pariiameat  of  1638 
is  omitted  altogether.  To  make  up  .or  it,  we  get 
the  Parliament  which  orerthreir  Charles  I.  twice 
over,  once  aa  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  and 
again  aa  the  Rump  or  Pride's  Purge  Parliament  in 
1648.  Mr.  Oantlav's  statements,  too,  occasionally 
differ  from  received  authorities.  That  "the  Seven 
Kingdoms"  of  the  Heptarchy  "we.«  sometimsB 
nnited  imderone  Tyrannus  or'Tyem,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  successor  of  Coastantius,"  is  a  dark 
Baying  needing  eiplanatioa ;  and  the  hare  statement 
that  a  "  shiremote"  is  "  a  court  of  justice,"  will 
hardly  throw  much  light  on  the  weaning  of  the 
■word.  Certainly  the  curious  hiatorj-  connected 
irith  the  namee  "  Boris  or  Ealdormen  "  is  not  to 
be  communicated  by  termit^,  them  "Chiefs  of 
Tribes;"  and  the  position  that  Alfred  the  Great 
was  the  first  Earl  is  one  that  3ir.  Cantlny  wonld 
find  it  hard  to  defend.  Editob. 


SOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Mb.   Hobkrt  Browtong's   new  poem  ia  to  be 

Sablished  durioir  the  coming  season  by  Messrs. 
mith.  Elder  and  Co. 

Mr.  SwnfBDBSE  has  neorly  completed  a  new 
dramatic  poem  of  about  the  same  length  as 
Ai^anttt  in  Calydon,  and  like  it  foimded  upon  a 
subject  irom  Greek  mythology.  It  will  be  nub- 
Ibhed  by  X'essrs.  Chatto  and  Windua  about 
Ohristmas. 

A  HEW  work  on  Mohammeditniiin  by  tbe  B«v. 
T.  P.  Hughes  is  nearly  ready. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Httnter  is  preparing  for  speedr 
publication  a  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Ma'jo,  fourth 
Viceroy  of  India ;  and  ia  editing  a  volume  of 
E»myf  on  the  E-rtn-nal  Toliq/  of  India,  by  the 
late  J.  W.  S.  Wyilie,  some  time  acting  Foreign 
SecretaiT  to  the  Government  of  India.  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  are  the  pnblishera  of  both 
■works. 

Mr.  T.  Absolo's  SfUctioniffi-om  the  "Sptetator  " 
(Olarendon  Press)  will  appear  immediately.  The 
diiaf  points  of  the  book  will  be— (1)  a  ctaasifiea- 
tion  of  tbe  jwpers  [Sprctalor  Club,  Editorial,  Po- 
litical, Religion  and  Srorala,  Slanneia,  Fashions 
and  Humours,  Ac) ;  and  f2)  an  Introduction  at- 
tempting to  describe  fully  the  genesis  of  the 
Awrtofo)-,  and  giving  a  list  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  There  will  also  bo  explanatory 
notee,  index,  kc. 

MBeSRs.  Rn-iNQios  are  about  to  publish  The 
Principal  Jadffiiten/s  delivtred  in  the  (iiwl  of 
Arches  bu  the  Jiiy/U  Hon.  Sir  Robert  PhiUiinore, 
1867-75. 

Mb,  Wbdmobk's  new  short  story,  Tconne  of 
Croive:  a  PoMtoral,  will  appear  in  temple  Bar, 

Mr.  Matthew  AKBom  ia  about  to  publish 
with  Meears.  Smith,  l<:ider  and  Co.  a  review  of 
objections  to  Literature  and  Dogma,  under  the 
title  of  Old  imd  the  Bible.  A  third  edition  of  St. 
Pttitl  and  Protettmjiiimt,  and  a  third  edition  of 
CtUture  and  Anarchy  are,  we  are  informed,  in  the 

OuB  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sir  John 


Kaye's  health  has  greatly  improved  of  late,  and 
that  he  is  now  deToting  himself  to  the  comrfetion 
of  the  third  volume  of  IcB  Sepoy  TTor,  which  may 
be  expected  to  appear  during  the  present  season, 

Mr.  Diuon  Oboeeb  hiujust  traced  the  MS.  of  a 
work  by  hb  hta  fiither,  Thomas  Crofton  Croker, 
which  will  be  new  to  the  literary  world— vii., 
certain  personal  sketches  and  recoUectiona  of  his 
native  Cork ;  and  we  learn  that  Mr,  D.  Croker  is 
in  trenty  with  tbe  possessor,  with  a  view  to  itfi 
publicaLion.  If  it  should  prove  as  racy  of  the  soil 
as  the  author's  Fairy  Legends,  and  Reaearches  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  it  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  not 
unprofitable  literary  venture. 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  teachers 
and  studente  of  the  Working  Men's  College  will 
be  held  on  Monday,  October  4,  at  8.S0  p.m.  T. 
Hughes,  Esq.,  the  Principal,  will  preside. 

Lord  Belfek,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Notts,  has 
presented  a  complete  set  of  the  OiranicUt  and 
JUemorialg  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the 
Nottingham  Free  Public  Libraries. 

The  Earl  of  Dnnraven  has  started  upon  another 
hunting  and  exploring  expedition  to  the  North- 
American  continent,  ha^ving  left  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  for  publication,  in  the 
course  of  next  month,  the  account  of  his  previons 
travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  Oeyser 
district,  entitled  The  Ortat  Divide — so  named 
fro-n  the  local  designation  of  that  territory.  The 
book  will  be  very  copionsly  illustrated  by  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  Valentine  Bromley,  who  accompanied 
Lord  Dunraven. 

Mrssns.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  have  in  pre- 
paration PoelB  and  Nuveliitu,  by  George  Barnett 
Sm'th,  including  critical  and  biographical  articles 
on  Thackeray,  the  Brontijs,  Fielding,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  &c.,  elabo- 
rated tix>-a  the  Edinburgh  Review,  CorTiJtill  and 
MnetnUian't  Magasinee,  &c. 

Mb.  W.  R.  Cooper  is  engaged  upon  a  Dictionary 
of  Archaic  Proper  Names,  comprising  the  names  of 
deit'es,  persons,  countries,  and  tribes  mentioned 
in  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions. It  will  do  for  these  what  Lempriere  and 
Smith  have  done  for  the  classical  writers,  and  will 
be  publiahed  by  Jlessrs.  Bagster  and  Sons. 

Mr.  I.  H.  irvLL,  whose  Cypriote  decipherments 
have  beea  mentioned  in  the  ACADEmr,  is  publishing 
in  the  American  Oriental  Society's  nest  volume 
the  new  Cypriote  inscriptions  contained  in  the 
CesDola  col  Lection,  together  with  translations 
and  atalyses.  The  American  Palestine  explorer. 
Professor  J.  A.  Paine,  is  also  engaged  upon  a  work 
on  the  topography  of  Oilead. 

Amono  scientific  works  to  be  issued  during  the 
fortbcmning  season  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and 
Co.,  are  Science  Bywayt,  by  II.  A.  Proctor  ;  Note* 
on  the  (Situate  of  the  Earth,  Pant,  and  Preeent,  by 
Captain  K.  A.  Sargeauut,  Boyal  Engineers-,  and 
The  Xeeieed  Theory  of  Light,  Secticra  I.,  by  W. 
Cave  Thomas. 

Thr  same  publishers  promise  the  Proie  Works 
of  Sjdney  Dobell,  edited  by  Professor  Nicfaol ; 
Ea^  and  Weti  London,  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones ; 
Essay*  on  Social  Sul^ecta,  by  "  Jacob  Omnium," 
ard  Jack  Afloat  and  Ashore,  by  Richard  Rows  ; 
beside  translations  of  Von  Reumont's  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  by  Robert  Harrison,  and  the  Memoir*  of 
Camiiie  Besmoidim,  by  Mra.  Cashel  Hoey. 

The  edition  of  The  Two  Noble  Xintmen  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Rtt  Press  series, 
though  it  will  forestal  in  date  of  appearance  the 
long-previoualy  announced  edition  of  the  play  by 
M'.  Harold  Littledate  for  the  :?Jew  Shakspere 
Society,  will  not  be  allowed  to  delay  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Sotdety's  edition,  and  probably  not  the 
issue  of  the  school-edition  which  Mr.  Littlcdale 
had  agreed  to  undertake  for  a  leading  firm,  on  the 
completion  of  bis  larger  work. 

The  Woolhope  Held  Club  has  selected  the 
week  beginning  October  11  for  its  annual "  Fun- 


gus Foray."  Excursions  will  be  made  to  Ksho»- 
ton  Hill,  Dinmore,  Foxley  Woods,  and  Ctedenhill. 
and  on  Thursday,  October  14,  tm  exhil^taoD  ol' 
funguses  ■wilt  be  held  in  the  musenm  room  of  tbe 
Free  Library,  Hereford.  Messrs.  Broome,  F.L.S., 
Renny,  Plowright,  and  Worthrigton  Smith. 
F,L.S.,  Jh.  Bull,  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  F.L.S., 
Di.  Edwin  Lees,  the  Rev.  K  Viae,  and  other 
eminent  mycologists,  are  expected  to  attend. 

AMosa  new  novels  announced  by  Messn. 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  a.K  (hivards .'  but  WMlhtr! 
by  A.  E.  L.  Bewicks ;  The  OwilUmt  of  Bryu 
Gwillian  ;  Syourners  Together,  by  F.  P.  Moon;  -. 
A  Winter  Story ;  Relea  Blanlyre,  hj  iSn.  ySair , 
Sherborne,  by  E.  H.  Bering ;  and  a  new  novel  lij 
Holme  Lee, 

Db.  J.  DoKiuif  Steele,  of  EUnira,  New  Tork, 
already  known  throughout  Am«sics  as  the  aulli<)r 
of  successful  school  Uiatorles  of  Germany  and  tht 
United  States,  and  text-books  of  instruction  in 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Philosophy,  is  no* 
conducting  through  the  press  an  illnstiated  school 
and  library  History  of  Prance. 

Tsx  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Hermann  Ekl. 
which  had  reached  us  some  time  since,  but  whicb 
we  hesitated  to  publish  before  we  should  find  \: 
confirmed,  turns  out  to  be  only  too  true,  !i 
appears  that  he  died  on  August  19  last  al 
MisdroT.  Contemporary  biograjihy  is  alwaji  ii 
field  which  offeis  many  difEcultiea,  and  especmllT 
when  the  subject  of  it  happens  to  be  a  foreigner.  Id 
the  present  instance  we  find  one  of  our  Wl 
informed  German  contemporaries,  the  LiterariKia 
CentraSilaU,  in  error :  ita  readers  are  pven  to  un- 
derstand that  Dr.  Ehel  -was  Professor  of  the  Celiic 
Languages  in  Berlin.  The  foct  is  that  there  \i  w 
such  profeasorship  in  Berlin,  or  anywhere  else  ic 
Germany,  as  for  as  we  know  ;  but  that  hia  cbtir 
was  that  of  Bopp,  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
Comparative  PhQology.  Such,  however,  was  ft, 
Ebel  B  name  aa  a  Celtist  that  we  in  this  conntn' 
may  readily  be  pardoned  for  knowing  him  oJvk 
such,  when  his  own  countrymen  are  Xfi  to  for^i 
that  he  was  an  authority  on  Slavonic  and  Ztad 
philology.  The  many-sidedness  of  his  ieamin! 
muat  be  evident  to  anyone  who  is  acquainted  Ti'.b 
Kuhn's  Beitrdge,  the  high  standing  ot  which  \m 
be  said  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  di  e  i« 
Ebel's  brilliant  aeries  of  Celtic  atudiea  publisbedu 
it.  It  is  curious  to  obaetve  that  the  BeitrSge  il*l!' 
is  to  eipire  when  it  has  chronicled  Ebel's  death- 

His  studies  in  the  Celtic  languages  led  even' 
tually  to  his  undertaking  to  re-cast  and  re-puhliib 
Zeuss'  Gramntatica  Celtica,  and  it  is  vwoboHi 
in  connexion  vrith  that  great  work,  which  i^ 
Weidmanns  brought  to  a  successful  end  in  \fi  1. 
that  bis  name  nill  be  best  known  to  future  scholui. 
After  this  Dr.  Ebel  did  rot  appear  so  frequendi 
in  print  as  he  used  to  do  formerly ;  but  his  tt- 
moval  at  length  from  the  village  gymnasiuni  »i 
Schneidemiibl  to  a  professorship  in  the  cspiul 
may  have  brought  with  it  a  good  deal  of  work  in 
the  shape  of  preparing  lectures  on  Compantivc 
Philology,  Of  lata  he  wsa  again  beginning  i" 
contribute  to  the  Beitrdge  on  Celtic  and  Arme- 
nian ;  o  le  of  his  last  works  was,  perhaps,  a  ven' 
detailed  and  elaborate  article  in  the  number  of  ibf 
ReoHe  Ckltiqiu  which  has  just  been  published,  on 
O'Davoren's  Irieh  Glossary.  He  was  lately  udJit- 
Btood  to  be  engaged  on  a  work  on  Celtic  MCtn- 
tufttion,  to  which  philologists  were  impalieoliy 
looking  forward,  Ilis  learning  had  been  fornwllv 
acknowledged  by  the  Berlin  Academy  ana  ilw 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  definitive  restoration  of  the  stele  of  lie 
Moabite  king  Meaha  is  an  event  bM  expect*" 
with  impatienoa  by  the  learned  world.  Acouf 
munication  from  M,  Ciauneau,  in  the  iwrj'' 
Critique  for  September  11,  informs  ua  tl»t  th*' 
work  ia  all  but  complete,  and  describe*  at  fenp" 
the  process  by  which  the  reatoratiiHi  has  wen 
effected.  The  monument  had  already  ■"•*  .'Jf 
right  angle  before  the  unfortunate  welds nt  wbici 
attended  its— shall  we  aay  f— c»ptu*e  "«"  *>* 
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Xttbt ;  bat  a  morael  of  thk  aoiuent  fttgment, 
fonuing'  tie  eomineiicemaiit  of  three  Uuee,  hM 
been  Kcorared ;  and  thia  ii,  wjcordinff  to  H, 
(iinzmu,  4lD]«et  tlia  only  portion  wbich  cairaot 
hn  plwai  with  oertitndo,  the  oripnftl  squeeze, 
nbicb  baa  heen  his  guide  in  the  restontUan,  being 
necemiHj  Bileot  on  this  point  There  are  also 
^0  Gmftll  bagments,  tJie  position  of  wluch  is  un- 
itrmiii ;  one  contains  »  O,  pieceded  jiossililj  by  a 
aiat,  irliich  would  indicate  an  initial  Q ;  the 
nher,  ona  or  two  Aoff e»  of  letteia  which  cannot  be 
letenuined.  M.  GuuieMi  also  communioateg  the 
K«  Rodings  of  the  inacription,  but  aa  be  sn- 
loniuxa  an  edition  of  the  text  with  a  commeu- 
iTT,  ire  reserve  onr  lemarks  till  ita  appeuance. 

Tee  Mrmehtitar  Guwdian  atntea  that  the  Free 
l.itnij  in  tliat  town  haa  lately  acquired  the 
■iijnjjeiijft"  of  Anna  Maria  Schumian  (Trajecti 
iJ  RlKniim,  1653),  an  intcreating  work  which 
p;rpctutte3  the  memory  of  that  "noble  maiden," 
nliiiid  laipijug  caused  her  to  be  one  of  the  wondera 
■[  ihs  eeventeenth  centuij.  She  'waa  said  to  be 
yntetsant  with  a  dozen  lanrutcea.  Her  literary 
-tiiiiin  me  in  latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French. 
■be  diacuBsed  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the 
il^cher  edac^tJDD  of  women  and  Hebrew  roots  with 
-i^ual  lairility.  The  Tolume  has  her  portrait  for 
I  frontiipiece,  and  ends  with  a  collection  of 
tulopaoftWa  "tenth  Muse"  by  various  authors, 
aod  the  (antiooj  printer  pointa  out  that  he  has 
ilispceedthem  in  alphabetical  order  without  pre- 
judice. Anna  Uaria  Schurmsn  was  painter, 
Kulptor,  sod  eDgrarer,  as  well  as  author. 

Ttai  Bnawu  piqien  announce  the  death  of  the 
poet  Buil  EurotKhkin,  who  was  bom  in  1832, 
lod  who,  at  an  early  age,  acquired  considerable 
vpubtiou  in  Roada  by  his  spirited  tranalationa 
ram  Koliire,  lUmnger,  A.  de  Muaset,  and  Victor 
logo. 

It  IB  annoanced  from  Ziirich  that  the  University 
la?  bestowed  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  on  Mr.  Ajidrew 
iVilfon,  whose  Uteet  work,  7%>  Abode  of  Snow, 
'ill  be  freah  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  in 
eragnitioD  of  Mb  eerrices  as  a  writer  and  as  an 
ipuMider  of  zoology. 

The  Gennan  papeia  record  the  recent  death  at 
\[V  York  of  a  Swahian  poet,  Niklae  Miiller,  well 
nowa  in  his  earlier  years  as  a  frequent  contribu- 
>rw  the  light  literature  of  the  times.  Miiller, 
ho  wu  bom  in  180S,  and  had  been  settled 
■  Xev  York  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  a 
Kjtaeiler  and  puhlisber,  left  Germany  after  the 
'^li>»l  events  of  1848-50,  in  which  he  had  talion 
1  acure  pert  Ha  was  well  known  aa  a  translator 
modern  Eni'lish,  Prencb,  and  Italian  lyrics,  and 
I  Wj7  he  publiabed,  through  his  own  firm,  a  col- 
'CtiuQ  of  bis  -variooa  poetic  compositions,  under 
le  tiile  Satertn  Litdm-  taid  OedicAtt. 
C-ontrDu  MoKOBATr,  Secretary  to  King  William 
1,  hu  sent  his  thanks,  through  Mr.  M.  F.  A.  G. 
impbell,  ItOTkl  Librarian  at  the  Hague,  to  Mr. 
K.  Van  (Wipen,  for  a  copy  of  his  article 
wtmnending  a  Dutch  Arctio  eipedition.  It 
not  improbable  that  Mr,  Van  Gampen's  papers 
"The  Dnt£h  in  the  Arctic  Seas"  (of  which 
*  is  one),  may  take  more  permanent  form  at  an 
ij  day,  in  connexion  with  other  interesting 
■Her  relating  to  the  aubjsct  hitherto  little 
tiwa  to  Kngljah  readers, 

VfGSBS,  HoBDBR  AJTD  Stotjohtoh'b  list  of  forth- 
nii*  worts  includea— the  Rev.  William  Jack- 
is  Bampton  lectures  for  1875,  entitled  The 
drmeofJtttrAtitum;  CredentiakofChridiamty, 
«ure»  by  the  Kabope  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
ICariisle,  Canon  Bany,  4c.  ;  Oirittiaa  Life  imd 
Ktiem  m  the  Early  Omrch,  by  E.  de  I'reeeense ; 
f  OW  and  Kea  Testaments  JVeroly  Sevitfd  and 
'oBjed,  by  the  Bev,  Dr.  Jacob,  Rev.  Dr.  Gotch, 
,  &C. ;  &iid  Beittthel,  the  Sculptor,  translated 
n  d»  German  of  A.  Oppermann  by  Mra.  Sturge ; 
'  Heliffimt  of  our  LiUrature,  Essays  on 
^yle,  Browning,  TeDnrson,  Sec,  by  the  Rev. 
M(«rie ;  He  aiory  tftiM  JvbUet  Buiffen,  vith 


their  Songt,  conbuniw  a  large  number  of  new 
sonea ;  Laura  Linwood;  or  the  Cott  of  an  Aceom- 
pliMment,  by  the  Author  of  "  Selina's  Story;" 
Nothing  bat  Leaoet,  bv  Sarah  A.  Doudney ;  Lee- 
turet  on  tht  Bo<A  of  fUvelation,  by  the  late  Rev. 
W,  Eolangon,  of  Cambric^ ;  The  Economy  of 
Thought  oTid  Thinking,  by  Thomas  Hughes ;  &c. 

Mb.  Siozeh  has  published  a  let(er  in  which  be 
reviews  the  Report  of  the  Oommittee  of  Polite 
Literature  (of  Uie  Royal  Irish  Academy)  on  the 
inaccuracies  allied  by  him  to  exist  in  the 
Academy's  transcript  of  Lrbor  na  huidre,  lie 
sums  up  his  remarks  as  follows: — 

"  The  result  is  iliat  of  my  twenty  crilicisiDs  I  adhere 
to  nineteen,  and  that  the  Committee  oiprvealy  admit 
error  in  ten  cases  (>'os.  3,  6,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15.  lii, 
18,  20]  and  virtaally  admit  it  in  four  oLhcrs  (Koa.  1, 
8,  9,  ID).  Passing  over  Ko.  2,  There  they  have  mia- 
Qcderstood  my  f  nticiEm,  and  the  '  int-Lbtoh  '  ca«o 
(No.  10),  which  can  eaaily  beaattlod  with  Iho  help  of 
a  lemon,  there  remain  only  throe  (Nob.  fi,  7,  17)  as  to 
which  wo  are  etill  aerionaly  at  varinnco.  Ixrt  the 
committee,  then,  have  jihott^rapha  made  (at  my  ex- 
pense) of  the  pages  of  LiboT  na  huidre  in  which  these 
three  occnr :  let  them  eend  (at  my  eipen»a)  a  oopy  of 
each  of  these  pages  to  FrofMBor  Ebel,  Mr,  Bradahav, 
Chevalier  Nigra,  Profeset^  Windisclt  and  Mr.  Ithje  ; 
and  let  them  agree  (as  I  will  agree)  to  be  lioaml  by 
the  decision  of  those  accomplished  Bcholora," 

Mr.  Stokes's  remarks  on  the  Oommittee'e  report 
on  error  No.  6  are  so  strongly  put  that  we  prefer 
not  quoting  them. 

Tub  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bristol  has  been  appropriately  utilised  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  nascent  scheme  to  found  a  minor 
university  at  the  metropolis  of  the  West.  It  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  afforded  by  these 
annual  meetings  that  the  dignity  of  learning  is 
successively  upheld  in  varioua  citiee  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  modem  importance  ofphysical 
science  brought  home  to  alt  classes.  lor  some 
years  past  a  project  has  been  forming  among  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  Bristol,  in  association  with 
persons  engaged  in  education,  for  the  eatablish- 
iiient  of  a  school  of  higher  instruction  in  that 

citr. 

"It  is  generally  admitted,"  as  the  committee  for 
the  promotioD  of  this  scheme   modestly   phrase  it. 


the  Weet  of  England  and  South  Wales  afibrdi  a 
far  wider  field  from  which  sulwcriptions  may  b* 
raised,  now  that  succeeaful  precedents  have  been 
established.  With  rt^iard  to  the  character  wbi«ii 
the  new  college  will  take,  much  muat  be  left  to 
the  wisdom  of  its  mauagevs  and  the  eourse  of 
time.  It  is  satisiactory  to  observe  that  it  is  in 
contemplation   to   endow   a   permanent    staff   of 


futur   ^        .      . 

technical  training  of  those  hy  wliom   tliB 

and   manufflCtures   of  the  country  will  bo  carried  on. 

At  the  aams  time  tbpre  is  a  groiring  coDviL-tion  that 

culture  in  all  the   snhjecU  which  form  the  staple  of 

univerEity  teaching    should  be  mode   more  widely 

accsBBibla." 

The   attitude   of  the   great  univerutjee  is  most 

favourable  to  this  extension.     In  default  of  any 

fundamental    scheme   of   internal    reform,   both 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  moat  rager  to  justify 

S'ew 
tribute 
years  in  support  of  this  unde> 
taking.  The  examples  of  Mniicbeater,  Newcastle, 
and  Birmingham  are  quot«d  to  ahow  how  the 
wants  of  the  time  are  not  ooly  fult  but  satisfied 
in  other  centres  of  industry.  The  position  of 
Bristol  yields  especial  facilities  for  the  foundation 
of  an  institution  which  shall  rival  Owens  College. 
It  forma  the  natural  capital  of  the  west,  and  its 
historical  prominence  will  tendto  check  any  undue 
jealousy  from  neighbouring  towns.  It  is  sitjated 
in  the  centre  of  the  sources  from  which  our 
natural  wealth  springs,  njid  is  easy  of  access  from 
all  (juartcra.  It  possesses  a  museum  and  a  library, 
which  already  supply  the  nucleus  of  the  enterprise, 
and  a  medical  school  of  long  standing  which  is 
witling  to  lend  and  receive  strength,  when  as- 
signed its  proper  place  in  a  comprehensive  uni- 
versity. With  such  advantages  of  timeiind  place, 
it  canhardlyhappen  that  the  city  and  tiie  adjoining 
counties  wiU  tta\  to  respond  to  the  appeal  now  pub- 
liclymade  to  them.  The  existing  institutions  aoove 
alluded  to  have  owed  much  to  the  munificence 
of  single  individuals,  but  in  this  case  the  whole  of 


■'  Thorough  technical  training,  combined  with 
general  culture,"  forniH  the  progrnrnme  of  (he  yro- 
motere.  "Instruction  will  be  offtrcd  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  langnage,  and  Literature,  in  Qenersl 
Alathemattcs,  in  Law  and  Political  Economy,  and  in 
nil  each  branches  of  science  as  can  be  applied  to 
l^ngineering,  Mining  and  Melsllur^,  ManufactBKB, 
Commerce,  Medicine,  and  Pharmacyr 
The  dimensions  of  this  curriculum  are  not  equalled 
even  by  the  area  covered  by  tje  examining  body 
of  the  University'  of  London.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  its  liberality  may  attract  the  support  for 
which  it  appeals,  and  ward  off  the  manifest 
dangere  which  threaten  on  either  hand. 

Tub  July  number  of  the  iVcussiicAs  JahHmeher 
contains  an  interesting  and  Bu^rgestive  paper  by 
I'r.  E.  Ciu'tius  on  "Greek  Mvlhology  from  an 
Historical  Point  of  View."  'fhe  author  points 
out  the  erroneous  tendency  of  the  metiiode  of  in- 
terpretation common  to  tbe  great«r  number  of 
our  ordinarv  elementary  works,  according  to 
which   Greek    mythology  ia    treated   aa   a   com- 

Cte  and  well-considered  system,  instead  of 
ng,  as  it  reaUy  is,  the  growth  of  time  and  tai~ 
cumstancee,  aa  surely  as  the  body  politic  and  the 
arts  of  the  ancients  were  the  reflections  and  resulta 
of  tlieit  progressive  development.  I)r.  Ourtiua 
draws  attention  to  the  force  of  the  infloencee 
which,  among  various  peoples,  have  from  time 
to  time  en^fted  on  the  primarr  natioaal 
religioua  prmciple  germs  of  foreign  belief 
The  same  rjmbtir  gives  Dr.  Heinrich  von 
Treitschke's  co  icluding  notice  of  Samnd  Puffeo- 
dorf,  which  from  the  originality  of  the  sources 
through  which  the  authors  views  have  been  de- 
rived, and  from  the  many  novel  and  intereeting 
details  which  he  supphes  in  regard  to  this  long 
misjudged  and  inadequately  appreciated  juriat  and 
litterateur  of  a  bygone  age,  will  preve  of  great 
value  to  aU  readers  desirous  of  extending  their 
knowledge  of  Qerman  tearning  and  social  culture 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dr.  Brunner  has  gratified  his  devoted  aftection  for 
a  former  master  and  valued  friend  by  giving  the 
readers  of  the  Jahrbiichtr  a  eulogistic  biographical 
notice  of  Prefe^Bor  Homeyer,  whose  death  m  the 
autumn  of  last  year  excited  the  deep  regret  of  tbe 
numerous  students  who  hod  benefited  by  his 
lectures, 

Thb  following  Parliamentary  papera  have  lately 
been  published: — Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Banks  of  I^ue,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  (price 
6s.) ;  Seventeenth  Annuel  Report  of  the  General 
Boaid  of  Oommissionere  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland 
(price  If.  71^.);  Annual  Accoi'it  and  Report  of 
the  Governora  of  Quee  i  Anne's  Bounty  (price  2d.) ; 
,\bsfract  of  Accounts  of  I-ondon  School  Board 
(price  ."W.)  ;  Report  of  II.M.'s  Inspectora  on  the 
use  of  Blasting  PowderinFieryilinea  (price  20; 
Finance  Arcoimts  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
l^'inancial  Year  1874-76  (prite  ild,)  jlteportof  the 
President  of  Queen's  College,  Cork  (price  8rf.); 
Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Commissionera  of  H.M.'s 
Customs  (price  S^rf.) ;  Report  of  Select  Oommit- 
tee on  Hampstead  Fever  and  Smallpox  Homital 
(price  1».  7rf.)  ;  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  (Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  part  6  (pnca 
If.  7d.) ;  Return  of  number  of  Families  of  Sol- 
diera,  Marines,  &c.,  in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief 
(price  Zd.) ;  Correspondence  containing  Sugges- 
tions made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  upon  Public  Prosecutors  ffill  (price 
1».)  ;  Annual  Report  of  H.M.'s  Inspector  of  Qim- 
powder  Worka  (price  3rf.)  ;  Declareti  on  cancelling 
bedion  3  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Copyr%ht  Con- 
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ventioii  between  Great  Kitain  and  France  of 
NoTsmlwT  S,  1851  (iirice  lA) ;  Eoport  of  the 
Oommisnonera  of  Patents  for  InTentions,  1874 
(piice  Sd.) ;  PapeiB,  &c.,  relating  to  the  Honduraa 
Loon,  the  Ottoman  Loans  of  1853  and  1862, 
Bifled  China,  Excise  lAcensee  in  Bnrgba  (Scotland), 
Oensue  Expenses,  Bc^imental  Exchange  a  Regula- 


aet  out  in  the  beginning  of  last  May  to  explore 
the  Khanate  of  Eiasar  ta  the  north  of  the  upper 
OxuB,  retomed  to  Shehr-i-eetz  in  June  last,  afler 
traveiMng  the  greater  part  of  this  verf  imper- 
fectly-known r^on.  A.  Taluable  map  comprising 
the  iuryey  made  by  two  of  the  travellera,  as  wefl 
as  fourteen  astronomical  observations  taken  by 
Herr  Schwartz,  will  ehortly  be  published.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  resiilta  are  the  identifica>- 
tion  of  the  "!&on  Gates,"  which  have  acquired 
BDch  historical  interest  Irom  having  been  passed 
by  Timur  at  the  head  of  his  army  when  on  his 
way  to  Hindustan,  as  well  as  from  the  descriptioii 
of  them  given  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen- 
Taat^,  in  the  seventh  century ;  the  discovery  of  the 
SoTchan  as  an  important  tribatary  of  the  Oxus ; 
and  the  identification  of  the  remarkable  bridge 
called  Pnlisangin  which  spane  the  Surkhah  at  a 
place  where  the  stream  is  confined  between  rocks 
only  thirty  yards  apart  at  the  bottom,  but  which 
at  the  top  overhang  the  atream  so  as  to  make  the 
actual  leiwlh  of  the  bridge  only  ten  yards.  Pro- 
fessor P.  Lerch,  known  for  his  writings  on  Cen- 
tral Asian  gec^praphy,  has  communicated  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  this  expedition  to  No.  8 
of  the  Sutmiche  Sevue,  in  which  he  remarks 
that,  doling  his  stay  in  Bokhara,  he  <Us- 
covered  a  work,  the  existence  of  which  has 
bees  hitherto  unknown  to  European  geographers, 
being  a  history  of  Afuhammed  Rahim,  £hsn 
of  Iransoxiana,  and  containing  much  vduable 
ethnolo^cal  and  geographical  information  on 
Hissar.  In  various  points  it  confirms  the  re- 
aearchee  of  the  Rnssian  travellere.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  neutral  zone  intervening  between  the 
Russian  and  British  poBsesaiona  in  A^  is  now 
perceptibly  increasing.  Any  one  inspecting  the 
bat  edition  of  Oolonel  Walker's  axceUent  map  of 
Oentrai  Asia  cannot  fiiil  to  be  stnick  with  the 
great  increase  of  infbrmation  shown  thereon,  ac- 
quired partly  through  the  agency  of  the  Kaah- 
gar  Mission,  but  in  an  important  maaaure  through 
theud  of  the  native  en)loi«n,  who,  by  their  care- 
ful training  under  Oolonels  Walker  aud  Mont- 
gomerie  as  well  as  by  their  personal  energy,  ha^e 
been  enabled  to  penetrate  iato  countries  ck»ed  to 
British  officers,  and  tthoiooghly  and  scientifically 
to  map  out  large  tracts  in  these  inaccessible 
regions.  The  Hisaar  Ex[)edition  will  help  to  fill 
up  one  of  the  few  remaining,  as  wall  as  most 
conspicuous,  blanks  in  the  map. 

_  Thb  Caruii  de  Sua  states  that  the  season  for  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  now  concluded,  and  gives  the 
following  statistics  for  three  successive  years ; — 
in  1872-73  the  total  number  of  pilgrims  going  and 
returning  amounted  to  6,350.  In  1873-74,  10,446 : 
kut  ia  1874-76  the  number  rose  to  16,342,  con- 
veyed by  the  Suez  Canal,  an  increase  of  nearly 
6,000  pilgrima. 

Thb  titie  of  Qerhard  Rohlfs's  narratiTe  of  his 
travels  in  Oantral  Africa  is  TAree  montht  m  the 
Libyan  Deiert.  The  worii  is  published  by  Theo- 
dor  Hscher  at  Caesel,  aud  will  consist  of  three 
volnmee,  the  first  of  which  is  to  form  a  distinct 
and  separate  whole,  and  will  be  illustrated  by 
numerous  plates  and  photographs  of  characteristic 
mecimens  of  the  local  fauna  and  flora,  views  of 
places,  portraits  of  ^ical  individuals,  aud  nome- 
rous  woodcuts  of  the  weapons,  domestic  and  other 
Dtensds,  together  with  a  genmd  map  constructed 
1^  Sr.  August  Patemunn.    lie  first  of  the  five 


i  wiU 

speedily  follow,  and  will  include  the  following 
subjects:  getwraphy,  ethnography  and  etatdstics, 
by  Dr.  Rohlis ;  astronomical  determinations  of 
placee,  geodosy  and  meteorology,  by  Dr.  Jordan  ; 
geology  and  palaeontology,  by  Professor  Zittel ; 
botanv,  by  Dr.  Ascherson,  with  contributions  by 
Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth:  entomology  by  Profcaeors 
Gerstacker,  Dr.  0.  Schneider  and  A.  von  Kiesan- 
wetter ;  and  the  Molluscs,  by  Professor  E.  von 
Martens. 

The  Rtm^ooti  Mail  gives  some  curious  particn- 
lars  respecting  the  Earen  tribes,  who  were  partly 
the  cause  of  Sir  Douglas  ForsyUi's  recent  mission 
to  Burmah.  "  They  number  about  50,000,  and 
are  said  to  be  a  very  superior  race  to  the  kindred 
Karens  of  British  Bunnah.  The  latter  had  no 
vvritten  language  and  littie  religion  until  the 
missionaries  created  the  one  for  them  and  intro- 
duced the  other;  whereas  these  mountaineers 
have  their  own  prieate  and  written  character. 
The  interior  of  the  Earen  dwellings  is  fitted  with 
a  reused  seat  round  the  waUs  for  sitting  on  in  the 
European  manner.  And  the  necessity  for  this 
exceptional  mode  of  resting  is  apparent  when  we 
learn  that  the  women  all  wear  rings  of  thick 
brass  wire  bent  round  the  vrrist  and  elbow,  and 
again  round  the  knee  and  a<ikle,  confining  them 
BO  in  every  motion  that  they  cannot  possibfy  s<^uat 
down  on  tiie  ground  in  the  usual  Oriental  tashion, 
or  kneel  to  pray,  as  the  men  do ;  while  in  walk- 
ing their  feet  make  two  perfecUy  separate  tracks 
a  foot  or  so  apart,"  The  men,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  told,  "  are  sensibly  dressed  in  light  jackete 
and  trowsers  of  an  almost  European  type,  and  are 
chiefly  remarkable  outwardly  for  closely  shaving 
their  heads,  except,  where  a  small  top-knot  is  care- 
fidlyleft" 


The  duly  number  of  victors  averaged  over  1,200. 

Lbtiebb  have  been  received  from  the  Nor- 
wegian expedition  to  Nowaja-Semija,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  undertaking  has  so  far  been 
free  from  casualties  of  any  kind.  According  to 
Profes<>or  Nordensl^  old's  report  the  ships  were  on 
August  7  in  7U  N.  lat.,  and  65  E.  long.,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Nowaja-Semija,  and  all  hands  on 
board  were  in  good  condition, 

Thb  French  papers  announce  that  M.  de 
Brazza-Savorgan  has  just  sfdled  from  Bordeaux 
for  Dakar,  with  a  commission  from  the  Minister 
of  Marine  to  prosecute  researches  in  Centrol 
Africa.  On  arriving  at  the  Gaboon,  he  will  be 
joined  by  MM.  Marche  and  Balay,  and  will  at 
once  take  boat  for  a  voyage  up  the  Ogoone.  The 
expedition  will  reach  Fetish,  wbere  the  C^one 
receives  the  waters  of  the  N'Gunir,  about  the 
middle  of  November ;  the  last  tracee  of  European 
civilisation  will  he  left  behind  at  San-Quita,  and 
the  cannibal  tribe  of  the  Osyabas  will  soon  be 
reached.  A  way  will  be  made  through  thor  ter- 
ritory, by  force,  if  necessary,  and  the  expedition 
will  then  reach  the  territory  of  more  friendly 
trlbee,  the  Oeiebos  and  Madamas.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  expedition  will,  before  returning  to 
Europe,  crosa  the  whole  breadth  of  the  African 
continent,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  the 
basin  of  the  White  Nile. 


ifOTES  OP  i.  Tons  m  the  ctclades  asd  okeie. 

nil.  Si/dnei  and  Smtorin. 
Thb  greater  part  of  the  following  day  (April  4) 
was  spent  in  searching  for  a  littie  tonple  on  the 
islana  of  Sikinos,  the  portion  of  which  was  in- 
correctly given  in  our  maps,  and  was  unknown  to 
our  sailors.  Before  teavwg  the  harbour  of  loe, 
we  saw  one  of  our  crew  beating  an  octopus,  which 
was  intended  for  their  dinner,  on  a  stone,  for  being 
bloodless  it  is  allowed  to  be  eaten  in  Lent,  but  ie 
exceanvaly  indigeatible  unleaa  well  beatot.    I  ate 


some  once  in  a  pilaf  of  rice  on  Mount  Athos  -,  the 
enjoyment  (if  that  t«rm  is  applicable  to  eatinf; 
leather)  is  greater  if  the  animal  is  not  seen  before- 
hand, especially  when  your  boabosn  Intes  ofi'  tbe 
ends  of  the  arms  to  make  bait  for  fisMog.  We 
rowed  along  the  south  coast  of  Sildnoe  in  a  perfect 
calm,  until  we  reached  a  small  roadstead,  on  th« 
heighta  above  which,  though  not  visible  from 
below,  the  modem  town  is  built,  having  beui 
placed  at  a  distance  front  the  sea,  like  so  man; 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  for  fear  of  ccrsuis. 
As  we  approached  the  ahore,  we  found  a  number  al 
old  fisbermsn  on  the  projecting  rocks,  and  m 
asking  them  a  question,  were  answered  by  what  In 
a  Greek  play  would  be  called  a  Ohorus  of  Old  Men 
of  Sikinos,  for  they  all  spoke  together,  sa  loud  aul 
as  fest  as  they  could,  and  in  an  extraordinary  di»' 
lect.  When  we  had  prevailed  on  them  to  sppaint 
a  coryphaeus,  we  leunt  that,  though  the  n^^aiai 
route  would  lie  through  the  village,  we  should 
save  time  by  making  for  a  bight  further  to  the 
west ;  and,  according^,  taking  old  Bab  Anton,  u 
he  was  called  (i.a.  Papa  Antonios,  or  Fetlw 
Antony)  on  board,  we  rowed  away  in  the  direction 
he  indicated.  Landing  on  the  rocks,  we  ascended 
by  a  very  rugged  path  m  the  midst  of  dwarf  pica 
and  other  shrubs,  following  our  barefooted  guida 
(for  in  the  hurry  of  embarking  he  had  left  lus  shoet 
behind  him),  who  mounted  at  a  splendid  pace,u 
that  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  found  oto- 
selves  on  the  ridge  of  the  island,  which  mav  it 
about  1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Just  below  thii, 
on  the  southern  side,  stands  the  small  rude  tempk, 
with  walla  of  hard  blue  limestone,  surmounted  bj 
a  Byzantine  cupola,  which  waa  added  when  itwu 
converted  into  a  Ohristian  church;  hence,  tlie 
plaoe  is  known  as  Episcopi.  It  is  a  temple  ■ 
anti4,  but  the  intercolumniations  of  the  front  !ii<e 
been  built  up  with  a  wall ;  the  columns  are  in  * 
paeudo-Doric  style,  with  bases.  The  pronaoi&cfs 
west — an  almost  unique  feature  in  a  Greek  tempt; 
Inside  there  is  a  Venetian  glass  chandelier, 
and  a  Russian  eagle  in  marble,  probably  datioi: 
from  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  islands  in  tlie 
last  century,  is  let  into  the  floor.  The  cross-pieiM 
and  slabs  of  the  ancient  roof  remain  in  one  ^ 
In  front  of  the  building,  to  the  west,  there  is  * 
stone  platform,  and  an  inscription  in  one  put 
of  thia  (the  inscriptions  are  given  in  Boeckb) 
shows  that  the  t^ple  waa  dedicated  to  the  ., 
Pythian  Apollo.  From  the  writing  of  IH''. 
and  the  style  of  the  architecture,  Boss  conclude) 
that  its  date  is  200  B.C.  The  steep  height  whid 
rises  above  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city ;  from 
the  small  size  and  ruggadness  of  the  island  it  vw 
never,  in  all  probability,  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance ;  and  henco  this  small  temple  would  cciie- 
spond  to  the  means  of  the  inhabitants.  We  ma; 
remark  here  that,  though  the  ancient  Oieeki 
were  fond  of  high  places  for  their  temples,  flieir 


here,  while  the  ancient  building  was  placed  some- 
what below  the  ridge,  no  doubt  to  shelter  it  bm 
the  force  of  the  nortii  wind,  the  modems,  not  cae- 
tent  with  converting  it  into  a  church,  have  built 
another  chapel  on  the  ridge  iteel£  The  island- 
view  from  this  point  was  fine  on  both  sides,  the 
broken  outline  of  Phole^andros  b^ng  the  nesrut 
and  most  conspicuous  object. 

It  waa  a  lovely  afternoon  when  we  commencoi 
our  voyage  to  the  southernmost  islands.  The  sir 
WBB  so  transparent  that  objecto  in  Santerin  wew 
clearly  viable,  and  the  wmto  town,  peiched  on 
the  rocks  that  flank  the  inside  of  the  crater,  al- 
though eighteen  miles  distant,  was  the  obiect  for 
which  we  were  instructed  to  steer.  The  aJty  W 
almost  cloudless,  the  sea  oily-cahu,  and  the  isUadi 
extremely  beautiful,  especjally  the  broken  wt 
tender  forms  of  los  and  Sikinos  close  at  band, 
with  shftdovfy  valleys  aud  sun-lit  capes.  The  "M 
set  clear  into  the  sea,  and  waa  succeeded  by  tM 
innumerable  atars  of  a  Greek  heaven.  When  t» 
moon  roee,  about  nine  o'clock,  we  had  alroadypsssed 
between  the  northecnmoat  capo  of  Santonn  and 
Theiama,  and  were  atrack  with  -meSa  at  »• 
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walli  of  rock  that  were  revealed  hj  the  moonlight 
AD  both  udes  of  the  great  ba«in.  We  wandered 
on  beneath  the  cMb  of  Santotiu,  sometimea  in 
light;  sometimea  in  pitchy  daikneeB,  in  seMch  of 
iha  landing-place,  which  we  discovered  at  last 
from  the  Bhipa  lying  there,  for  owing  to  the  almost 
initithomsble  depth  of  the  water  uere  is  do  an- 
iluuBge  elsewhere  in  the  haj,  whereas  here  a  alight 
Hm  of  shallow  bottom  allows  of  it.  The  scene  at 
ihis  point  was  moat  extraordinary.  The  clifTs 
rose  to  all  appearance  parpendicukrlj  above  our 
beads,  and  were  crowned  with  what  looked  in  the 
noonlifbt  like  a  crust  of  ice,  but  was  in  reality 
the  baUdinga  of  the  town.  Nearer  to  the  water 
ven  innumerable  caves,  atid  small  white  struts 
tnres,  resembling  chapels,  on  the  &ce  of  the  rock ; 
thsH  we  discovered  to  be  dwelling-houses,  and 
tlie  caves  also,  we  found,  were  inhabited.  It  was 
aidnight  when  we  landed,  and  all  was  ulent  as 
be  grave,  but  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  clean 
rMm  at  the  agency  of  the  Qreek  steamers. 

In  the  morning  the  appearance  of  ererythine 
ws  even  more  strange.  The  steep  ulifTs,  which 
line  the  whole  side  of  this  island,  aa  they  do  that 
d  Therasia  in  like  manner,  are  marked  in  hori- 
tontal  bands  by  black  lava,  white  porous  tufa,  and 
Dtkei  volcanic  strata,  some  parts  of  which  are 
eokiured  dark  red;  and  here  and  there  solitary 
xuses  of  rock  project  ftom  above.  We  ascended 
bv  a  steep  zigzag  path,  formed,  like  all  the  build- 
ings here,  of  lava-blocks,  and  compactly  fitted 
together,  which  is  very  necessary,  for  the  tufa  at 
once  crumbles  into  cindery  dust.  As  it  is,  persons 
us  not  onirequently  killed  at  tlie  landing-place  by 
Bones  that  fell  from  above.  The  town,  whicn 
Ktsins  the  ancient  name  of  Thera  (the  Aeolic 
ibnna,  howevar,  Phera  and  Fherasia,  are  what  is 
most  commonly  beard^,  is  000  feet  above  the 
*it«r,  and  the  descent  is  so  steep  that  you  seem 
able  to  throw  a  stone  into  the  tiny  crart  below. 
The  hooBes  ran  along  the  crest,  and  are  themselves 
peculiar,  for  tlieir  foundations  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  Bides  also,  are  excavated  in  tlie  tu&,  so  that 
wouionally  tJiey  are  hardly  traceable  except  hy 
their  chlmneya ;  and,  ovnng  to  the  absence  of 
timler— for,  -with  the  exception  of  the  fig,  the 
cactus,  and  tlie  palm,  there  are  hardly  any  trees 
in  the  island — toey  are  roofed  with  barrel  vaults 
of  stone  and  cement.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
strange  a  sight  it  is,  when  you  look  down  upon 
them ;  add  to  which,  Uie  paths  and  the  land  in 
Iheir  neufhbourhood  resemble  nothing  more  than 
lie  EDglish  "  black  country,"  Both  wood  and 
vRter  have  occasionally  to  be  imported  from  the 
uigbbouring  islands,  for  there  are  no  wells,  and 
tke  nunwater,  which  is  collected  in  numerous 
oBtetns,  does  not  alwnys  suffice.  Owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  cindery  dust,  the  women  go  about 
u  closely  veiled  aa  if  they  were  Mahometans, 
thaaoh  to  some  extent  this  habit  prevails  in  other 
ulanoa-,  the  population  here  struck  us  as  being 
the  handsomest  we  had  seen,  and  as  retaining 
more  of  tbe  old  Greek  type.  The  town  and  the 
contiguous  villagea  run  along  the  crest  for  a  con- 
uderable  distance  towards  the  north,  until,  at 
Memvoli,  the  highest  point  in  this  neighbour- 
bood  is  reached,  commanding  an  extensive  view, 
and  overlooking  the  town  of  Apanomeria  near  the 
northern  entrance,  which  is  crowded  together  in  a 
vrhite  mass,  reaemblins  a  glacier  rather  than 
botises,  while  the  rocks  below  it  are  the  reddest 
tliat  are  seen  in  the  island,  £^om  this  position 
let  us  take  our  survey. 

The  island  of  Santorin  is  crescent-shaped,  en- 
doaing  the  bay  on  the  north,  east,  and  south, 
while  on  the  weatem  ude  lies  the  island  of 
Theraaia.  Theendiclin^w^tiius  formed,  which 
U  eighteen  miles  round  in  its  inner  rim,  is  broken 
in  two  places ;  tovrards  the  north-west  by  a  strait 
tmile  m  breadth,  where  the  water  is  not  less 
uMi  1,100  feet  deep ;  and  towards  the  south-weet 
■7  u  apntura  about  three  miles  wide,  where  tiie 
nter  is  shallow,  and  an  islet  called  Aspronisi  or 
^'bits  Island,  lyii^  in  the  middle,  serves  as  a 
"Vjing-atone   between  the    two    promontonea. 


The  cliffs,  as  I  have  described,  rise  pernendicularly 
from  die  water,  in  some  places  to  tne  height  of 
1,000  feet;  but  towards  the  open  sea,  botb  in 
&intorin  and  Theraua,  the  ground  slopes  gradually 
away,  and  has  been  converted  into  broad  level 
terraces,  everywhere  covered  with  tufaceous  agglo- 
merate, whicn,  thous-h  extraordinarily  bare  and 
ashen  to  the  eye,  is  tie  soil  which  produces  the 
famous  Santorin  wine.  Towards  the  south-east 
rises  the  limestone  peak  of  Mount  Ellas,  the 
highest  point  of  the  island  (1,8S7  feet),  and  tbe 
ouy  part  that  existed  before  the  volcano  was 
formea.  In  tbe  centre  of  thebaain  lie  three  small 
islands,  though  from  this  point  thev  seem  to  form 
one ;  the  furtbest  of  which,  called  Palaea  Kau- 
mene,  or  the  Old  Sumt  Island,  was  thrown  up,  as 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  in  the  year  196  B.C. ;  the 
nearest.  Mikra  Eaumene,  in  A.n.  1S73 ;  while  that 
which  lies  between  them,  and  ie  by  far  tie  largest 
of  the  three,  Nea  Eaumene,  rose' in  17U7:  Uiis 
last  was  the  scene  of  the  great  eruption  of  186C. 
It  is  hardly  accurate,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  the 
basin  as  a  crater,  for  moat  geologists,  including 
Lyell,  support  the  view  that  the  whole  of  this 
space  was  once  covered  by  a  single  volcanic 
cone,  the  incline  of  which  is  represented  by  tbe 
outward  elope  of  Santorin  and  Theraaia,  while 
the  position  of  the  crater  was  that  now  occupied 
by  the  Eaumene  islands ;  and  that  at  some  remote 
period,  perhaps  about  2,000  B.C.,  owing  to  some 
>rinlnng  of  the  stiatA  beneath,  tbe  central  portion 
of  this,  extending  over  an  area  which  a  French 
writer  compares  with  that  included  within  the 
fortifications  of  Paris,  fell  in,  by  which 
convulsion  the  basin  vras  formed.  Lieutenant 
LeycMter  (quoted  by  Lyell,  PHneMei  ii.  71), 
informs  us,  that  if  the  gulf,  which  is  six 
miles  in  ^ameter,  could  be  druned,  a  bowl- 
ahaped  cavitv  would  appear  with  the  walls 
2,449  feet  hi^n  in  some  places,  and  even  on  the 
south-west  side,  where  it  is  lowest,  nowhere  less 
than  1,200  feet  high ;  while  tbe  Eaumenes  would 
be  seen  to  form  in  its  centte  a  huge  mountain 
6}  miles  in  cireumference  at  its  base,  with  three 

Eincipal  summits  (the  Old,  tbe  New,  and  the 
ittle  Burnt  Islands)  rising  severally  to  the 
heighte  of  1,261,  1,620,  and  I,1J>8  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss.  The  rim  of  the  great 
cauldron  thus  exposed  would  be  observed  to  be 
in  all  parte  perfect  and  unbroken,  except  on  one 
point  where  there  is  a  deep  and  long  chasm  or 
channel,  known  by  mariners  as  the  "northern 
entrance."  Perhaps  the  imagination  may  in  some 
d^^ree  realize  tbe  appearance  of  this  chasm  by 
thmking  of  the  upper  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen. 

In  the  town  of  Thera  we  visited  two  collections 
of  antiqnitiee,  belonging  to  M,  de  Cigallaa  and 
Udme.  Delenda.  They  contained  a  consider- 
able numbw  of  inscriptions,  which  have  been 
published,  numerous  antiques  in  glass  and  earthen- 
ware, an  Egyptian  figure  in  pottery,  probably 
brought  from  Gyrene,  and  one  of  the  very  large 
and  roughly  painted  vases  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  island;  but  on  die  whole  they  were  dis- 
appointing, particularly  as  there  were  none  of  the 
prehistoric  objects  which  we  hoped  to  find. 
Most  of  these  have  been  carried  ofT,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  very  brittle  and  difficult  to  preserve. 
Tbe  Spanish  names  of  the  owners  of  these  collec- 
tions are  ndticeable,  for  they  are  descendants  of 
some  of,  the  Catalans  who  in  the  fourteenth 
century  were  the  terror  of  the  Aegean^  and  parts 
of  whose  bonds  settled  in  various  mstncte.  Tra- 
ditions of  Spanish  occupation  are  to  be  found  in 
several  places  in  Greece,  and  in  Crete  Pashley 
mentions  a  village  still  called  Spaniako  for  this 

Descending  to  the  landing-place,  we  started  to 
visit  the  central  islands.  As  we  approached  them 
tbe  sea  took  a  sulphurous  colour,  which  dsepened 
as  we  neered  the  shore,  and  the  water  became 
warmer  and  warmer,  until  at  last  it  was  almost 
3  possa^  \ 


some  Russian  ships,  which  were  engaged  in  the 
wine  trade,  were  moored  to  tbe  coast  on  both 
sides,  the  pUce  being  chosen  for  ita  sheltered 
position,  and  giving  a  fordble  proof  of  the  want 
of  anchorage  m  the  harbour.  Close  to  the  point 
where  we  landed  on  Nea  Eaumene  was  a  hot 
sulphur  spring,  from  which  tiie  steam  was 
evaporating.  Monnting  over  loose  idocks  of  lava 
ana  detritus,  which  yielded  to  tbe  foot  and  made 
the  ascent  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  cone 
of  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  we  arrived  at  the  summit, 
which  is  about  600  feet  high.  Here  there  are 
several  small  craten,  one  of  which  emits  much 
sulphurous  steam,  coming  out  in  jete  mixed  with 
smoke ;  and  though  we  stood  to  windward,  the 
air  around  us  was  very  oppressive,  and  the  stonee 
beneath  our  feet  were  cracked  by  the  heat  The 
descent  on  tbe  opposite  side  required  the  greatest 
care,  for  a  leg  may  easily  be  broken  when  treading 
on  large  blocks  that  give  with  tbe  foot,  owing  to 
the  loose  foundation  on  which  tii^  reat. 

We  had  sent  round  our  boat  to  meet  us,  and 
passing  on  our  right  hand  vast  masses  of  slag 
that  tower  &om  tbe  water,  and  on  our  left  tbe 
island  of  Pslsea  Eaumene,  which  presents  a 
steep  foce  on  this  side,  as  if  it  was  broken 
off,  where  a  strait  divides  it  &om  Nea  Eaumene, 
we  made  our  way  across  to  the  south  ude  of 
Theraaia,  where,  halfway  between  the  two  capes, 
there  was  said  to  be  a  prehistoric  village.  At  the 
end  of  a  veiy  steep  scramble  upwonl  over  the 
rocks,  we  found  the  guide  whom  we  had  brought 
with  us  from  Thera  quite  at  feult,  and  were  glad 
to  meet  with  a  shepherd — a  strange  being,  with 
boyish  looks  and  complexion,  and  grey  hair — who 
conducted  us  to  the  spot.  It  was  a  small  level, 
hi«h  above  the  sea,  and  close  to  tbe  deposit  of  soft 
white  tufa  which  covers  the  whole  island;  here, 
to  our  disappointment,  we  found  nothing  bat  heaps 
of  kva-blocks,  the  materials  of  the  dwellings, 
which,  OUT  informant  told  us,  had  been  excavated 
some  time  before,  and  aflierwards  ruined.  Origin- 
ally the  whole  had  been  concealed  by  the  tu&.  and 
in  tbe  steep  face  of  this  we  could  see  traces  of  the 
excavations.  Tbe  poaolano  is  exported  firom  this 
neighbourhood  and  &om  Santorin  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  has  been  much  used  for  tbe  works  at 
Port  Said  in  connexion  with  the  Suez  Canal,  since, 
when  mixed  with  time,  it  forms  a  very  hard 
cement,  which  resists  the  action  of  the  sea.  Ws 
regained  our  boat,  and  shortly  after  dark  reached 
the  landing-place  of  Thera,  where  a  bonfire  had 
been  kindled  for  the  festival  of  tbe  AnnunciatioD 
(March  26,  o.s,)  of  which  this  was  tbe  vigil. 

Aa  these  prehistoric  dwellings  have  atbacted 
much  attention,  it  may  be  wortn  while  to  notice 
a  fewpoints  relating  to  them,  Tbe  first  exploreia 
(see  louqud,  Archiva  da  Munont,  2  ait.  vol.  iv., 
and  Lenormant,  Etvue  Arthiaiogimu,  nonv.  sir, 
vol.  xiv.)  say  without  hesitation,  Uiat  the  build- 
ings were  constructed  previously  to  the  formation 
of  the  layer  of  tufa ;  and  further,  that  the  eruption, 
by  whidi  they  were  covered,  must  have  been 
antecedent  to  l3ie  falling  in  of  the  crater,  for  the 
layera  of  tub  are  broken  off  precipitously,  in  the 
same  way  as  tbe  lava-rocks  of  Santorin  and 
Therasia,  and  this  con  only  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  they  all  fell  in  together.  The 
foundations  of  the  dwelling  rested,  not  on  the 
tufa,  but  on  the  lava  bebw  it ;  and  here  and  there 
between  the  stones  btanchee  of  wild  olives  were 
found^  according  to  a  mode  of  building  that  still 
prevails  in  the  island,  in  order  to  resist  the  Bhocba 
of  earthquakes.  Pajt  of  tbe  skeleton  of  a  man 
was  discovered,  and  large  vaaea,  some  containiiw 
grain,  othere  atone  inatruments  very  finely  worked, 
Sc>me  of  these  vasee  were  of  fine  yellowish  earth, 
ornamented  with  brown  bends ;  some  of  smaller 
uie  were  more  elaborately  decorated,  eametimea  ' 
with  lines  representing  fbliiue ;  some  were  of  red 
euth,  without  ornament;  while  otben,  of  pale  red 
earth,  wen  of  very  laive  dimenuona,  Tito  red 
pottery  probably  come  nom  Anaphe,  the  othns 
aW  other  islands,  especially  Uehw,  tor  there  ia 
no  earth  in  Santorin  of  which  they  oould  have  bean 
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made.  These,  &nd  some  objects  in  oliadian,  which 
also  is  of  foreign  importation,  rfiow  that  these  early 
inhabitants  must  have  had  some  commerce. 

H.  F.  TozER. 


!  correspondence  of  Qirolamo  AJherti,  repro- 
ative  of  Venice  in  this  couotry  for  upwards  of 


TEITBTUK  8IAIB  PATZHS  BBABmo  OIT  THE  BEIGN 
OF  CIUBLE8  n. 

The 

sentative 

four  years  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  a  translation 
of  -which  has  been  made  bj  Mr.  Eawdon  Brown, 
throws  additional  light  on  many  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Court,  and  eapeciaUy  on  tiie  matri- 
monial affairs  of  the  King  and  his  brother. 

On  April  17, 1671,  the  Senate  is  informed  of 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  imme- 
diately — even  before  the  funeral  had  taken  place 
— negociations  were  opened  foi'  a  &esh  mamage. 
The  Spaniards,  without  loss  of  time,  offered  Uie 
AichauchesB  of  Inspruck,  judiciously  (as  Alberti 
puts  it}  preferring  her  to  the  Emperor's  Bister,  who 
seemed  reserved  for  the  King,  as  though  the 
Queeu  were  on  the  point  of  death.  Nor  was  the 
French  ambassador  Colbert  behindhand  with  a 
suggested  alliance  between  the  Duke  and  a  niece 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  but  Alberti  prophesies  no 
lack  of  oppowtion  on  account  of  ber  French  origin, 
and  "  it  will  certainly  be  difficult "  (he  adds)  "  to 
settle  the  succession  of  these  realms  on  a  French 
woman,  for  whom  the  nation  enteiiaJDB  an  insu- 
perable antipathy." 

In  tbe  autumn  of  this  year,  immediately  after 
the  inatallation  of  Louise  de  la  QuerouaiUe  as  first 
favourite,  the  King  showed  more  disposition  to 
favour  the  union  between  his  Iwither  and  the 
Archduchess  of  In^ruck,  and  the  matter  was 
negociated  at  Vienna  by  "Oobnel  Ouasconi" 
(GascoigneP)  Under  dat«  of  March  4,  1672, 
however,  we  meet  with  the  following  paragraph: — 

"  The  BuspicioD  of  the  Qaesa's  illnfSB  being  caused 
hy  handyvork  {opera  faita  a  mono)  n  at  leseth  con- 
flrmsd ;  her  Mnjasty  having  had  this  drasd  donDg 
the  last  four  weeki,  but  does  not  know  fmm  whence 
the  blow  procsads.  The  truth  is,  and  I  know  it  on 
good  authority,  that  Qnasconi  has  orders  not  to 
hasten  the  aegoeiatioru,  in  aider  to  give  time  for  the 
result  of  the  illness — ahonld  it  kill  the  Queen,  he  ia 
desired  to  get  the  Archduchess  for  the  King  himself. 
There  is  also  great  disturbance  at  the  Court  on  ac- 
count of  the  King's  ancient  mistress,  the  Duchess  of 
CleTBland." 

In  Toferenco  to  this  last-named  personage  there 
is  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  jBeaerved  among  our 
own  State  Papers,  which  we  quote  here,  as  it 

K'  res  a  curious  glimpse  of  this  period  and  may  not 
ve  another  chance  of  appearing  in  print.  One 
Charles  Lee  writing  to  Lord  Conway  on  Uay  25, 
1671,  from  "  tbe  Iron  Anchor  over  against  tbe 
Church  of  St,  Clemfos  Stran,"  informs  his  lord- 
ship that  "  the  great  Ducheea  of  Cleveland  goes 
about  the  streets  with  ei^t  horses  in  her  coach, 
the  streets,  balconies,  and  windows  full  of  people 
to  admire  her." 

Tilts  cha^e  of  a  fool  attempt  on  the  Queen's 
liie  is  repeat«d  several  times  in  the  Alberti  Cor- 
reepondeoce.  We  give  here  a  few  extracts  on 
the  subject  selected  by  Mr.  Bawdon  Brown : — 

16T3.  Febmary  IT.  "TheQueen  Bays  aha  has  bocn 
poisoned,  and  the  fact  is  that  it  is  intended  tho  King 
should  many  Inepruck,  and  York  has  no  longer  hopes 
of  her." 

1673,  February  21.  "  The  Quaen  rather  better,  but 
tbe  ministiy  stJIl  bent  on  the  ArcLduchc^  for  tbo 
King.  Peterlxiro'  to  wait  at  Siriuibuigh  for  further 
newB  frcm  Gascoigne  before  going  to  Vienna." 

1673,  Hareh  8. 
and  ctiambcr,  but  tl: 

1673,  March  10.  "The  King  is  io  no  hurry  for 
his  brother's  mnrriage,  and  many  of  the  miniHtty 
oppose  it,  one  and  all  being  iotont  on  tbe  result  ai 
the  Queen's  frequent  rolapsea." 


1S73,  Hareh  17.  "The  Queen  has  had  another 
attack,  but  recovered  speedily;  io  the  meanirhile 
th^  are  impatiently  eipecting  news  from  Colonel 
Gascoigne  at  Vienna." 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  the  death  of  the 
Empress  was  announced,  and  the  Archduchess  of 
Inspruck  became  the  Emperor's  second  wife.  On 
April  4  Alberti  writes  mat  a  courier  had  just 
been  sent  to  Lord  Peterboro',  desiring  him  to 
drop  All  negociations  in  France,  and  to  hasten  to 
Modena,  to  treat  for  the  Duke  of  York's  mar- 
riage con  quelia  Principasa  nata  dcUa  MinaariTUi. 
Mary  of  Modena  landed  at  Dover  in  November, 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  Laura  Martinozzi, 
niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  At  Dover  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom proceeded  by  water  irom  Gravesend  to 
Whitehall,  where  the  Qneen  received  them, 
Alberti  adds  that  "the  general  opinion  of  the 
English  is  that  the  Duchess  lias  a  most  beautiful 
figure,  a  handsome  face,  and  very  worthy  quali- 
ties." No  sooner  had  tbe  bridal  party  arrived  in 
London  than  we  read  of  disputes  about  titles  and 
precedence,  Tbe  English  dachesses  not  being 
allowed  to  seat  themselves  on  a  sofa  opposite  the 
Queen — an  honour  conceided  solely  to  the  bride's 
mother—they  absented  themselves  from  theCourt 
whenever  she  eat  down.  The  Cardinal's  niece, 
on  her  part,  remarked  that  the  ducheeses  were 
bom  subjects,  whereas  she  in  her  own  territories 
TSJsed  money  without  Parliament ;  they  might, 
therefore,  well  allow  her  to  take  precedence  of 

The  last  letter  addressed  to  the  Do^  and 
Senate  from  London  by  Qirolamo  Alberti  is  dated 
June  21,  1676.  I'rom  Alberti'a  correspondence 
with  the  Inquisitors  of  State,  it  is  seen  that  his 
creditors  prevented  him  from  leaving  London, 
though  his  successor,  Paolo  Sarotti,  had  been 
formally  established  in  bis  place.  Sanctuary  was 
afforded  him  in  the  apartraeuts  of  an  Italian  lady 
in  St,  James's  Palace,  then  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  At  last  he  was  able  to  get 
quietly  across  the  Channel  in  the  guise  of  an 
attendant  of  the  French  Ambassador,  Rouvigny. 
Alberti  served  his  State  in  Poland,  in  the  Levant, 
and  in  Italy ;  the  exact  date  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained. 
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THE  BETEBJim  TITUS  OATES. 

Bonmoilniai :  ^ptM.lSTS, 

There  was  recentiy  some  discnss\on  in  tbe 
Court  of  Arches  aa  to  who  are  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  Reverend,  but  whatever  the  ^snis- 
sion  was  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  very  clearly 
shown  when  the  title  was  first  applied  to  derka 
as  a  technical  designation. 

In  1080,  however,  it  was  in  full  vogue.  Messp. 
Child,  the  bankers,  have  among  their  records  s 
cheque  of  Charles  Powlett,  first  Duke  of  Bolton, 
of  the  tenor  following: — 

"  July  30.  1680.  On  sight  hereof  pray  pay  unlo 
the  Hcverenl  Doctor  Tytus  Oatos  or  his  order  thu 
Bumme  of  fifty  pounds.  And  place  tha  same  to  til" 
account  of  your  assured  friend  IJoltok,  To  Mr.  Fras, 
Child  near  Terople  Barre,  These." 

I  have  extracted  this  from  an  excellent  mono- 
graph  upon  this  famous  firm  of  Blesart.  Child, 
lately  published  and  written  by  a  gentleman  whf 
is  connected  with  it. 

For  what  particular  act  of  sterling  patriotism 
was  this  bacluheesh  of  GOi.  given  bv  the  Duke  ? 
fi.  C.  OoOTB. 


AH  OBIalNAL  ORAWinO  BT  XICHGL  AN  OSLO, 
neputonent  ot  Printa  mid  DnvlDgi. 
BriUib  Uannai :  Sept.  IS,  U'i. 

It  will  be  of  intereat  to  the  readers  of  your 
journal  who  have  been  busying  themselves  anenl 
the  Michel  Angelo  festival  just  brought  to  a  clow 
at  Florence,  as  well  as  to  lovers  of  art  genersllj, 
to  know  that  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Queen's  Librsrisn, 
has  just  made  a  very  important  find  in  that  citr. 
As  he  permits  me  to  make  this  find  known,  I  b^ 
Io  give  you  the  particulara  he  sends  me. 

He  says  that  on  looking  over  the  portfolios  of 
drawbgs  at  the  Uffizi,  on  Saturday  last,  he  came 
across  one  of  the  most  beautiful  original  drawinjre 
by  Michel  Angelo  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  iu  s 
portfolio  containing  what  Signor  Kni,  tbe  Keeper 
of  the  Drawings,  nid  were  copias  and  sketchesoj 
the  pupils  of  Michel  Angelo.  This  drawintrislhe 
original  etudy  for  the  Bape  of  Ghinymede,  but  its 
finer  in  treatment  and  composition  than  tkit 
which  is  so  well  known  in  the  royal  collectiaiL 
It  is  now  exhibited  in  tho  gallery.  There  ia  no 
question,  Mr.  Holmes  adds,  of  the  authenticity  of 
tnis  beautiful  drawing— that,  he  says,  speaks  for 
itself.  A  photograph  of  it,  which  is  sure  to 
attract  a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  is 
being  taken  for  Mr.  Holmes.        Locis  Faoik. 


BHAE8PER£  AND  vctasK  eiizabbth'b  fatoubites. 
4  Ticloria  B<»d,  Clipbun  :  Sopt.  W,  187S. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  his  interpretation  af 
Mwh  Ado,  iii.  1,  0-11,  Mr.  Fumivall  has  erred  in 
a  way  least  to  be  expected  of  htm.  Ho  has  imdei^ 
stood  words  written  300  years  ago  in  the  Benw 
they  would  naturally  bear  if  written  yeaterdsT, 
without  comparing  parallel  passages  which  would, 
I  think,  have  led  him  to  doubt. 

Shakspere  says  that  the  honeysuckles  which, 
though  ripened  by  the   sun,  forbid  the  sun  tu 

"Like  fovouriCea 

Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 

Against  the  power  that  hiod  it." 
"Favourites,"  Mr.  Fumivall  saya,  must  refer  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  because  the  word  cannot  refer 
to  men  like  the  Cecils.  'Why  not  P  InShakspeta 
"favourite"  does  not  mean  "minion,"  hut  the 
confidential  agent  or  miniater  of  a  prince.  In 
Jtiehard  II.,  iii.  2,  88,  "  the  King'a  favauritea 
are  Salisbury,  Aumerle,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oarhsie. 
In  Henry  IV.,  Part  L,  iv.  3,  86,  tbsj  aw  the 
King's  "  deputies,"  Bushy,  Bagot,  Greene,  and  tbe 
Eail  of  Wiltshire.  In  those  onocmstitutioiisl 
days  the  oounsellors  most  listened  to  by  the  pnace 
were  his  "favountes," 

Then,  "  made  proud  b»  piinoes  "  does 'not  mesa 
"tempted  to  the  vice  of  pride  by  the  pMcs' 


Sm.  25, 18?8.] 
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&Toar,"  but  inveated  by  tie  prince  with  "  proud 
titles  °  of  honour,  and  plnces  of  power.   So  "pride  " 
DKUU  ptedsely  these  titlea  of  honour,  thia  dignity 
of  power.    Compare  Sonnet  25; — 
"Let  othecs 

Ofpublio  honour  and  proiirf  (iW«  boaet  .... 

r.ceal  prinCL-8'/(HiJuri((s  thojr  tail  loares  sproad 

Bnt  M  the  mnrigold  at  the  bud'b  ejo, 

And  in  thonmlTSS  their  pride  lies  bnried." 
"Pride"  used  of  flowers  meana  their  luxuriance 
tod  orer-growth  ;  applied  tc  courtism  it  means 
tbeir  titles,  glory  ana  power. 

To  odTaoce  thia  pnde  aauiut  the  power  that 
bred  it  does  not  imply  any  defltructive  oppoeition, 
but  merely  to  "  bring  it  to  view,"  to  "  dhow  it,"  Ha 
Scbniidf  interprets  the  passage. _  Thus  in  the 
sonnet  the  fnvoiiritee  "  spread  their  leaves  Bt  the 
Bnn's  eye."  In  OthcUo.  li.  3,  382,  flowers  "  grow 
fair  iigainst  the  mm."  In  Much  Ado,  with  a 
firther  notion  of  opposition,  they  "advanco  their 
pride  R^^ainst  the  power  that  bred  it ; "  but  this 
opposition  is  obetructive  only,  not  destructiTe. 
The  "favouritea"  in  Mucli  Ado  are  exactly  like 
the  "officers"  in  Samlet  who  "soak  up  tht 
King's  countenance,  his  rewards,  liia  authorities.'' 

Such  being  the  meaning  of  the  words,  wert 
they  more  applicable  in  August,  1600,  to  Essei. 
who  was  banished  the  Oonrt,  and  whose  friends 
wen  loudly  coraplainiag  that  he  could  gain  no 
Htess  to  the  Queen,  or  to  Oetnl,  Uie  Lord  Ad- 
minl,  Raleigh,  who  were  accused  of  monopo- 
lising all  her  favours,  "  soaking  up  her  eoucte- 
lance,  her  rewards,  her  authorities  ? ''  Yet  Mr. 
Ftimivalt  save,  "  'Who  can  this  insolent  favourita 
lebut  the  petted  Essex,  who  had  not  only  con- 
tmptuonsly  turned  his  back  on  the  Queen,  and 
tfueatened  to   draw  his  sword  on  her  when  she 

bored  his  ears "    Why,  tUs  was  in  1588,  and 

in  15Q9  Shakspere  wrote  of  him  the  famous  pas- 
Mje  in  the  prologue  to  Henry  V.,  v.,  where  he  is 
compared  to  Caesar  and  to  Ilenry  V. 

Snakspere,  it  can  be  shown,  was  of  the  same 
political  school  as  Y.ai<e\  ;  ho  admired  the  man  in 
»liite  of  his  impudence  to  the  Queen,  and  his 
Mief  patron  tvhs  the  chief  friend  and  follower  of 
SsKi.  The  Earl  had  not  yet  committed  the 
childish  error  of  hia  irruption  into  the  Oity.  He 
«w  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Englishmen. 
Even  the  City  autboritjes  for  once  ne^ected  to 
enforce  the  Privy  Council'B  decrees  a^inst  the 
thw.tres,  probably  because  at  the  time  those 
theatres  were  all  in  the  interest  of  Kssev ;  And 
just  at  this  time,  when  such  an  allusion  to  him 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  a  London  au- 
dience, we  are  asked  to  believe  that  that  audience 
(Mnld  not  have  applied  the  lines  to  any  other 
^ovtier.  Surety  so  superficial  and  uncritical  an 
interpretation  of  one  special  passage  cannot  do 
ninch  lowarda  upsetting  a  conclusion  based  upon 
A  gcneisl  harmony  of  many  passages  with  the 
t«ts  of  Shakspere's  biography.        R.  Simpsos. 


THE  TBAOHnra  op  EN6Lia&. 

1  Cfntn  Trma,  Cunbrfdge. 

May  I  supplement  the  remarka  in  the  AcuyEicr, 
Anguat  28,  p.  218,  by  a  few  remarks  of  my 

t  wish  that  all  interested  in  the  studies  of  boys 

»t  »chool  would  juat,  for  once,  reflect  whether  the 
jnsBtion  oE  the  teachkg  of  English  ia  not  becom- 
wga serious  one. 

The  trouble  is  just  thifl.  ^'S'lth  a  few  honour- 
"le  eieeptions,  schools  utterly  disconrage  all  sys- 
WDBtic  study  of  Eniflish  literature,  and  still  more 
•WTOorage  tiie  study  of  the  language.  The  fault 
^"^1  rests  with  the  uniTersities;  the  schools 
«nnot  be  expected  to  teach  what  the  nniveraities 
M  not  ref^uire.  The  prizes  for  Latin,  Greek,  and 
aitheinatics  are  so  tempting  that  the  study  of 
'•uplwh  not  only  does  not  flourish,  hut  does  not 
*'??  Bet  a  chance.  Men  will  not  learn  a  subject 
'•hicb  not  only  cannot  pay,  but,  by  taking  the  at- 
wawn  from  other  studies,  can  only  be  pursued  at  a 
'"^'^ai  loH,  u  I  know  tnly  too  well  by  ezperi* 


enee.  It  is  extremely  disconiaging  to  feel  that 
care  and  devotjon  to  such  a  subject  means,  from 
a  selfish  and  mercenary  point  of  view,  failure 
proportionable  to  the  elTort  made.  The  result 
IB  that,  if  all  the  schools  were  to  begin  teaching 
English  to-morrow,  efficient  teachers  could  not  he 
supplied;  and  this  is  sulficiently  clear  from  some 
mistakes  which  I  have  lately  observed  in  a  aeriee 
of  books  intended  for  the  teaching  of  English  in 
schools,  wherein  the  editing  is  (in  »otne  cases,  not 
in  all)  scarcely  competent,  to  use  a  mild  term ; 
as  I  can  prove  if  desired.  There  is  no  provision 
for  teachmg  teachers;  and  the  result  is  that 
masters  who  attempt  iha  subject  have  to  learn 
anyhow,  and  how  they  can  ;  while  many  other 
masters  placidly  shelve  the  subject  in  order  that 
their  ipnorance  of  it  may  not  appeaj,  or  because 
they  are  too  wary  to  deduct  from  the  time 
allotted  to  paying  subjects ;  and  some,  again, 
attempt  to  teach  before  tbey  have  ascertained 
the  one  primary  and  all-essential  fact,  that  thej 
do  not  really  understand  it.  It  requires  care- 
ful work  for  some  months  to  learn  enough  to 
teach  at  all ;  and  it  requires  careful  and  enthusias- 
tic work  for  some  veara  before  any  one  can  teach 
it  well. 

The  question  pressee.  The  subject  is  admitted 
for  the  local  examinations,  yet  the  competent 
examiners  ore  very  few,  and  the  supply  cannot  last 
unless  maintained.  It  ia  also  aduitted  in  the 
higher  examination  for  women,  and  in  the  tlni- 
versity  Extension  Scheme ;  yet  no  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  the  lecturers.  They  are  merely 
sent  out,  I  fear,  on  the  chance  that  they 
may  pick  it  up,  as  a  mere  extra.  And  aorely 
many  must  have  noticed  that  English  ety- 
mology is  the  one  sola  subject  on  which  writers 
who  nave  never  tearat  the  merest  rudiments  rush 
into  print,  eager  to  discredit  themselves  (which 
does  not  mucn  matter),  and  to  bring  reproach 
npoD  the  Science  of  Language,  which  matters  a 
great  deal. 

The  fault  lies,  perhaps,  even  more  with  the  col- 
leges than  with  the  universitir »  as  a  body.  There 
has  been  a  long-standing  tradition  that  the  sub- 


slicrltest,  upon  the  distrihutors  of  scholarships, 
and  the  claim  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognised, 
only  in  ^  very  slight  and  practically  inoperative 
manner.  To  give  ecbolarsnips  for  a  really  fair 
knowledge  of  Eerly  English, considering itsclaims 
by  itirlf,  teitAout  the  requisition  of  so  much 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Mathematics  bv  way  of  deaden- 
ing its  attraction,  would,  I  think,  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  study,  and  would  much  raise 
the  average  decree  of  excellence  of  editors  and 
teachers.  I  do  not  think  that  any  stud; 
exists  which  is  so  steadily,  effectively,  and  per- 
severingly  discouraged  as  that  of  our  own  un- 
Inekj  language.  Men  are  tuppoaed  to  know  it  by 
mere  casual  picking  of  it  up  at  odd  intervals;  a 
general  standard  of  excellence  literally  doea  not 
exist.  We  charitably  suppose  that  oar  neighbour 
has  read  his  Shokspere  and  may  have  opened 
his  Chaucer ;  but  if  he  has  not,  we  think  none  the 
leas  of  him,  because  a  practical  ignorance  of  these 
authors  is  part  of  a  time-honoured  and  old- 
established  system.  Every  man  who  honestly 
loves  his  countrymen  must  surely  wish  that  his 
cotmtr^'s  language  should  receive  some  sort  of 
recognition  in  its  native  land.  It  is  true  that  we 
may  learn  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  or,  indeed,  English  of 
any  period,  by  going  to  Germany  or  to  America. 
But  ought  we  to  be  expected  to  go  P 

Waj-teb  W.  Skbat. 


Thb  Fifty-third  Session  of  the  Birkbeck  Lite- 
rary and  Scientific  Institution  will  he  opened  on 
'V\'edneedBy  next,  with  an  Inaugural  Address  by 
Professor  Gladstone,  F.R.S.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  has  consented  to  preside  at  the  Filty- 
second  Anniversary  and  Distribution  of  Prizes, 
which  will  he  held  on  Thursday  evening,  No- 
vember II. 


STESBT  HUHTS   ESSiTS. 

CTiemical  and  Oeotogical  Emayt.  By  Thomas 
Sterry  Hnnt,  LL.D.,  F.S.S.  Pp.  xxii.  and 
489.  (Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  Iiondon : 
Triibner  4:  Co.,  1875.) 
Tuis  solid  and  comprehensive  voloioe 
ao&rcely  admits  of  detailed  criticism.  Al- 
though ita  range  is  nearly  co-ex  tensive  with 
that  of  chemical  geology  itself  yet  the  grettt 
variety  of  sabject-matter  which  is  thns  in- 
volved, does  not  constitnte  our  only  difficulty 
in  doing  jastjce  to  the  essayB  before  ns,  for 
these  essays  were  ptiblished  at  difiTerent 
times  daring  the  last  fifteen  years,  while  a 
few  (rf  them,  written  for  a  purpose  difTermg 
from  that  which  ortginated  the  majority, 
are  unlike  the  latter  in  style  and  treatment. 
In.  coQBeqnence,  some  repetition,  as  well  as 
an  occasional  lack  of  continnity,  will  be  ob- 
;  served  in  the  coUectioa  of  papers  now  given 
to  the  pnblic.  In  nsing  the  volume  as  a 
book  of  reference,  snoh  defects  as  those  jnst 
named  are  rendered  comparatively  immate- 
rial by  reason  of  a  fall  index  and  teble  of 
.  contents.  Bnt  a  reviewer  may,  perhaps, 
best  obviate  difficnltaes  arising  ont  of  the 
peoidiar  constmction  of  a  work  like  that  be- 
fore ns,  by  merely  attempting  to  convey  a 
general  notion  of  its  scope  and  value.  This 
task  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  accomplish 
by  means  of  a  brief  notice  of  each  essay  in 
the  series  of  twenty,  now  first  collected  and 
arranged.  Bnt,  brfore  proceeding  farther, 
we  feel  that  we  had  better  get  no,  at  once, 
of  the  burden  of  an  apparently  nngracioiis 
remark  which,  sooner  or  later,  mnst  be 
made.  In  fat^  we  find  throoghont  this 
Tolome  the  personal  elen>ent  continually 
obtruded  npon  our  notice.  Claims  ot 
priority  in  the  annonnoement  of  chemicftl 
and  geological  &cta  and  theories  are  reite- 
rated in  every  variety  of  form.  Bat  Dr. 
Hunt  should  recollect  that  he  doea  not 
generally  separate  what  ia  new  from  what  is 
old  in  his  own  papers,  and  that  the  vast 
extent  of  chemical  and  geological  literature, 
and  the  many  modes  in  which  new  views 
and  observations  are  pablished  afford  some 
excuse  to  those  writers  who  have  not  given 
to  our  author  due  credit  for  discoveries  truly 
his  own.  MoreoTer,  Dr.  Hunt  has  himself 
already  learnt  that  in  some  points  his  an- 
nouncements had  been  anticipated  by  other 
observers  ;  and  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  in  this 
direction  his  experienoe  will  be  enlarged  as 
years  go  by.  Still  he  mftyrest  assured  that 
those  of  his  claims  to  priority  which  are  well 
founded  and  important  will  bo  vindicated 
in  dno  course  hy  the  historians  of  his 
favonrite  subjects . 

The  first  essay  in  the  present  volume  was 
originally  published  in  1858.  It  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  main  features  of  Dr.  Hunt's 
views  on  the  general  chemistry  of  a  cooling 
globe.  The  origin  of  so-called  igneous  rocks 
and  of  the  primitive  ocean  ;  the  degradation 
of  crystalline  fetspathio  minerals  into  clays 
and  the  reconstmction  of  felspars  from 
argillaceous  sediments  under  the  influence  of 
water ;  and  the  existence  of  a  solid  nncleos 
in  our  earth,  are  included  among  the  sub- 
jects introduced  into  the  opening  essay. 
Some  of  the  same  snlrjecta  are  discussed  more 
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fallf  in  the  next  paper,  which  contains, 
moreover,  an  Ingenious  apeonlation  con- 
cerning the  components  of  the  palaeoaoio 
ocean,  fonnded  npon  the  nature  of  the  salte 
oooorring  in  the  waters  impregnating  those 
oalcareona  strata,  which,  in  Canada,  con- 
stitate  the  base  of  the  palaeozoic  series. 
Fnrther  materials  for  the  study  of  ancient 
8eB3  are  afforded  in  the  carefal  analyses 
of  the  brine  sprinKB  of  Worcestershire, 
'  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire  published  by 
the  fate  Mr.  Northcote,  and  in  the  more 
recent  examination  of  the  snccesaion  of 
soluble  componnds  in  the  saline  deposits  of 
Stassfnrth ;  of  these  sonrces  of  information 
Dr.  Hnnt  has  made  bnt  little  use,  though  he 
refers  to  them  in  his  essay  on  the  Chemistrr 
of  Natural  Waters.  The  relation  of  pota^ 
and  soda,  as  well  as  that  of  ferric  oxide  and 
alumina  to  life,  is  contrasted  and  compared 
in  this  second  essay ;  it  may,  bowever,  be 
doubted  whether  the  intervention  of  vege- 
tation can  be  credited  with  so  general  an 
action  in  causing  the  deposition  of  iron  ore 
as  oar  author  describes.  Nor  can  we 
wholly  adniit  his  views  as  to  the  origin  of 
aluminous  deposits,  in  the  face  of  the  aa- 
certajned  abundance  of  alumina  in  the  ash 
of  many  species  of  I^copodinm,  and  the 
olose  correspondence  in  composition  between 
.such  ash  and  that  of  some  of  the  purer 
coals. 

One  of  the  chief  subjects  discussed  in  the 
tihird  essay  of  tbe  present  volume  is  the 
nature  of  Bock-Ketamorphism.  Dr.  Hunt 
distinguishes  this  process  from  pseudomor- 
phism, for  in  the  latter  it  is  change  of  sub- 
stance not  of  form  which  occurs,  while  in 
the  former  the  substance  remains  thongh 
its  form  ia  altered.  Still,  neither  rocks  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  sediments  and  soils  on  the 
other,  can  present  a  real  permanence  of 
chemical  constitution  during  the  processes 
of  physical  change  to  which  they  are  con- 
tinually subject.  The  molecular  re>arrange- 
ment  of  their  constituents  will  usually  be 
accomptuiied  by  some  loss,  or  gain,  or  re- 
placement of  material. 

A  discourse  on  the  Chemistiy  of  the 
Primev^  Earth,  ddivered  in  1867  at  the 
Boyal  Institution,  follows  the  essay  on 
metomorphism  last  referred  to.  It  contains 
a  good  account  of  Dr.  Hunt's  views  as  to 
tbe  primitive  atmosphere  and  ocean,  and 
Qi0  changes  which  these  suffered  during  the 
lapse  of  ages.  The  decomposition  of  the 
complex  sihcatflB  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  consequent  wholesale  withdrawal  of 
that  gas  &om  the  air  are  here  duly  in- 
sisted on. 

The  fifth  Eind  sixth  essays  are  devoted  to 
the  origin  of  mountains,  and  the  probable 
seat  of  volcanic  action.  Subsidence,  due  to 
the  contraction  of  sediments  when  under- 
going metamorphosis  into  dense  crystalline 
minerals,  is  an  important  clement  in  the 
production  of  mountun  ranges.  Accumula- 
tion of  great  masses  of  sediment  with  the 
resulting  mechanical  pressure,  will,  under 
the  influence  of  heat  from  a  yet  uncooled 
but  solid  nucleus,  and  of  moisture,  account 
for  volcanic  action.  A  kind  of  plasticity  in 
the  envelopes  of  the  earth's  nucleus  is  here 


of  the  series,  "  On  Some  Points  in  Dynami- 
cal Geology;"  where  our  author  argues 
Xinst  a  chemical  origin  for  the  heat  of 
bonic  phenomena. 
The  chemistry  of  the  formation  and 
change  of  limestones,  dolomites,  and  gyp- 
sums, is  examined  in  the  eighth  essay,  and 
discussed  in  still  fuller  detail  in  the  seventy 
following  pages  devoted  to  the  study  of 
natural  waters.  No  abstract  of  the  contents 
of  this  chapter  conld  convey  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  rich  stores  of  facts  concern- 
ing waters  in  their  relations  to  rocks  and 
to  seas,  which  Dr.  Hunt  here  gives  his 
readers. 

Petroleum  ia  one  of  the  substances  of 
which  the  origin  is  described  in  Essay  X. 
Our  author  does  not  regard  rock  oil  as  due 
to  infiltration,  or  to  a  mysterious  kind  of 
natural  destructive  distillation  from  what 
are  commonly  called  bituminous  shales.  To 
such  shales  Dr.  Hunt  appUes  the  convenient 
term  "pyroschists."  He  considers  petroleum 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  rooks  now  containing 
it,  and  to  have  been  formed  by  a  direot 
transformation  of  vegetable,  and  to  some 
extent,  of  animal  remains. 

InEs3ayXI.,granitos  and  granitic  rocksare 
defined  and  diacuBsed.  "The  Origin  of  Metal- 
liferous Deposits  "  is  the  title  of  the  next 
essay,  bnt  this  difBonlt  subject  is  not  very 
completelv  handled  by  Dr.  Hunt.  His  allu- 
sions to  tne  formation  of  the  so-called  copro- 
lites  and  of  native  metals  are  at  least  imper- 
fect, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Eper  in  which  they  are  given  was  a  popular 
^ture,  not  a  scientific  essay. 
We  cannot  do  more  than  quote  the  titles 
of  the  two  succeeding  essays  in  this  volume. 
'The  Geognosy  of  the  Appalachians  and 
the  origin  of  Crystalline  Rocks "  occupies 
some  ninety  pages,  while  "  The  Geology  of 
the  Alps"  takes  up  twenty-  Both  essays 
are  worthy  of  attentive  study,  more  particr- 
larly  with  regard  to  certain  disputed  ques- 
tions as  to  the  processes  known  as  epigeneais, 
diagenesis,  and  metamorphiam.  We  com- 
mend especially  to  the  attention  of  our  geo- 
logical readers  Dr.  Hunt's  observations  on 
the  fallacy  of  attributing  all  limestones  and 
phosphates  to  the  action  of  organisms. 

The  fifteenth  and  last  of  the  geological 
essays  proper  is  mainly  occupied  wifti  a 
"  History  of  the  Names  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  in  Geology."  Here  Dr.  Hunt  does 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Sedgwick. 

Five  essays,  mainly  chemical,  but  touchini 
npon  mineralogy,  conclude  the  volume.  I 
is  evident  that  the  germs  of  certain  import- 
ant chemical  theories  now  generally  accepted 
are  contained  in  Dr.  Hunt's  early  papers, 
dating  from  1848.  Especially  we  observe 
his  developments  of  Laurent's  original  idea 
of  chemical  types — developments  which  have 
since  been  incorrectly  assigned  to  Gerhardt 
and  Williamson. 

In  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Hunt's  volume  of 
papers,  we  may  express  onr  conviction  that 
all  advanced  students  of  geology  and  che- 
mistry will  find  its  pages  invaluable  for  re- 
ference on  almost  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  processes  of  terrestrial  change. 
A  H.  Ohuhch. 


A  kind  of  supplement  to  several  of  the 
preceding  essays  is  furnished  by  the  seventh 


A  Grwmmar  of  the  Arabie  Language.  By  E. 
H.  Palmer,  Lord  Almoner's  I^rofessor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge.  (Loudon :  W.  H. 
Allen,  1874.) 
Appeabino  in  the  long  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  the 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Wright's  grammar, 
Mr.  Palmer's  work  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  those  who  were  snfiering  from  the  incon- 
venience of  beginning  their  Arabic  studies 
without  a  trustworthy  grammar  in  EugliBh. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's grammar  was  only  valuable  as  a  stop- 
gap. It  is  true  that  Dr.  Wright's  second 
edition  has  to  a  great  extent  thrown  it 
into  the  shade  by  its  greater  fulness  and 
accuracy.  But  Mr.  Palmer's  grammar  ac- 
quires a  special  value  firom  the  &ct  that  it 
has  not  followed  in  the  old  groove,  but  hu 
taken  up  an  independent  position. 

In  the  science  of  Arabic  grammar,  as 
treated  by  European  writers,  there  are  tvo 
distinct  schools.  The  one  headed  by  tba 
justly-renowned  SilvestredeSacy,  endeavours 
to  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  Aralnc  langnage 
by  the  European  method— in  &ct,  to  treat 
Arabic  mnch  ss  one  does  Latin.  De  Sac; 
has  been  followed  by  -Caapari,  EwaW, 
and  Wright,  who  form  the  main  bulwarks 
of  what  we  may  call  the  Japhetic  school 
of  grammarians.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
opposite  school  maintains  that  Arabic  is  in 
its  essence  so  widely  different  from  tbe 
Aryan  languages,  that  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  it  by  Aryan  methods  must  entail  a 
waste  of  tmie,  if  i  t  does  not  actually  increase 
the  difficulties  which  the  language  presents 
to  a  beginner,  especiedlyas  the  student  most 
of  necessity  eventutJly  betake  himself  to  the 
native  grammarians.  Of  this  school,  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  Arab,  tbe 
master  is  Lnmsden,  who,  unhappily,  did  not 
live  to  finish  his  great  work,  but  left  the  firs' 
half  as  a  model,  thongh  not  an  absolulely 
perfect  one,  of  what  an  Arabic  grammar 
should  be.  It  is  singular  that  in  the  half- 
century  which  has  passad  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Lumsden's  first  volume,  Im 
method  should  have  found  no  follower; 
though  this  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  to 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  De  Sato's 
name.  To  Mr.  Palmer  belongs  the  hononi 
of  being  the  first  to  follow  in  Lumadens 
stops.  The  new  grammar  is  in  the  main 
constructed  on  Arob  principles,  and  to  wi 
it  owes  much  of  its  clearness  and  simphoitT- 
The  main  value  of  the  present  grammtf 
appears  to  ns  to  stand  in  four  pointa.  !■ 
The  Arab  arrangement.  2.  The  Prosody, 
which  is  admirable,  the  first  attempt  in 
English  at  anything  like  a  complete  intro- 
duction to  the  principles  of  Arabic  poet^' 
3.  The  Syntax,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the 
work,  is  after  the  Arab  pattern,  and  is  raf 
more  comprehensive  and  comprebenubW 
than  the  quasi-European  syntax  of  moan 
Ai^bic  grammars.  4.  The  Tables,  which  •" 
numerous,  and  thronghout  extremely  cl^ 
There  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  fl« 
cannot  avoid  taking  exceptiou.  P"^  l 
these  is  the  theory,  which  crops-up  *•"*"»' 
out  the  book,  that  the  oW  Arabic  1*^^ 
possessed  no  short  vowels,  but  fo""^  T 
inflections  by  means  of  long  vowe«  tw- 
which   were  expressed  by  the  lw*W  •'v' 
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iroic,  yi.  This  theory  aeems  to  rest  partly 
apon  the  constract-formB  aim,  abi,  aba, 
oiAti,  dhu,  and  such  like,  wbicli  Mr. 
Palmer  regards  as  tlie  remams  of  an 
ancient  long-vowel  declension,  and  partly 
on  the  focility  ^111011  this  theory  afEbrda,  or 
is  ^apposed  to  afibrd,  for  explaining  the 
Tuioas  permatationsandoontiactionB  which 
the  presence  of  the  -weak  letters  aZif,  wdto, 
■nd  y4,  cansea.  The  abaenoe  of  ahort-Towel- 
signs  ia  the  oldest  MSS.  is  a  &ct  which 
cannot  weigh  in  the  question,  and  we  shall 
therefore  waste  no  space  npon  the  argnment 
which  a  few  words  in  the  grammar  under 
leview  wonld  lead  ns  to  suppose  is  founded 
Dpon  this  deficiency  in  the  MSS. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  eonstmct-forma 
aiu,  aihu,  henu,  and  snchlike,  in  which 
Mr.  Palmer  sees  the  remains  of  an  old 
long-Towel  declension,  we  wonld  first  of  all 
Kmark  that  if  the  Arab  hypothesis  of  a  final 
ladical  wdw  be  admitted,  all  these  forms 
are  at  once  explained.  Aiwi  waa  (on  this 
hfpothesia)  originally  ahawwn.  .  The  con- 
strcct  form  of  this  would  be  in  the 
subjective  f»ae  abawa,  which  forthwith 
became,  by  a  natural  process  of  euphonic 
coDtraction,  abu  \  in  the  dependent  or  rela- 
tiTe  case,  abawi,  which  in  a  similar  manner 
became  abi,  it  being  necessary  to  preserve 
Uie  keareh,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
case ;  and  in  the  objective  case  abawd,  which 
■unilarly  became  abd.  The  like  process  took 
place  in  the  other  words  of  this  class,  and 
)a  truth  nothing  oan  be  simpler  or  more 
complete  than  tne  explanation  which  the 
Aiab  theory  of  the  final  radical  vi<kv  afibrds 
ef  all  the  phenomena  of  t^e  case.  There  is, 
in  fact,  here  no  long- vowel  infiection  at  all : 
nierely  a  short  vowel  which  has  by  con- 
traction been  changed  accidentally  to  a  long 
vowel  which  is  not  inherent.  Bnt  after  all 
waa  not  the  final  mov?  invented  by  the 
Atab  grammarians  to  explain  the  pecnliar 
forms  of  these  words  ?  Waa  it  not  the  efiect 
rather  than  the  cause  of  them?  Thisqoestion 
■HMt  at  once  be  negatived  so  iar  as  the 
grunmarians  are  ooncemod.  The  dnal  form 
aiaiodui,  which  is  as  old  as  Arabic  literature, 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  wdw  belonged 
to  the  word  abun  or  abaurun  before  the  time 
of  IsUm,  in  the  "  days  of  ignorance."  The 
dialectal  fonn  aban,  too,  for  the  subjective 
case  of  the  singnlar,  distinctly  points  to  the 
incontracted  form  abawun.  And  the  same 
"My  be  said  of  akkawdni,  akhan ;  and  the 
Kat.  But  other  dialectal  forma,  namely, 
jifrui,  akJiJekuTi,  and  the  cona  tract  abu 
(not  abu),  aln,  etc.,  (like  yedn,  yedi)  ia 
wother  dialect,  are  highly  sni^estive. 
'je  would  Tentnte  to  propose  another 
weory  :  that  the  words  ab,  akh,  etc.,  which 
fB present  rudimentary  ideas,  were  im- 
ported into  Arabic  (or  among  the  Arabs)  at 
*  very  early  age.  Aa  their  language  grew 
Md  took  its  for-the-most-part  triliteral- 
wical  form,  they  found  it  necessary,  or  their 
Mep-seated  antipathy  to  words  of  two  letters 
jnade  them  think  it  necessary,  to  strengthen 
Jhesebilitetal  words.  This  (1)  the  majority 
«  tribes  (or  at  least  those  tribes  who  had 
most  iaflnence  in  handing  down  the  lan- 
?\»ge)  effected  by  adding  a  final  wdw,  and 
"noting  the  words  as  tliough  this  wow  were 
W  inherent  root-letter.  Yet  it  would  seem 
""■tthey  kept  the  old  biliteral  form  for  the 


absolute  forma  of  the  singular,  and  scud  dbun, 
abirt,  aban,  as  before ;  thongh  in  the  coiu 
struct  forms  and  in  the  dual  they  introduced 
the  wow.  This  added  letter  aiterwards  be- 
came regarded  as  really  ladical,  and  the 
speakers  of  ono  dialect,  aozions  to  preserve 
the  analogy  of  contractions,  formed  the  sub- 
jective case  ahan,  which  would  be  the  r^piW 
contraction  from  abavuin.  Bnt  (2)  it  seems 
that  other  tribes  did  not  adopt  this  method  of 
strengthening  the  bUiterals:  instead  of  adding 
a  wdw,  they  donbled  the  last  letter,  and  said 
abbnn,  akhkhun.  Others  (3),  again,  did  not 
see  any  necessity  for  strengthening  the 
words  at  all,  and  so  continued  to  say  abu, 
ahi,  abuhti,  "his  father,"  instead  of  ahuhu. 
This,  then,  is  the  hypotheais^for  it  is 
nothing  more — which  we  venture  to  suggest 
to  Arabic  scholars,  that  the  wdw  in  these 
words  abuti,  &c.,  is  not  radical,  but  was 
added  at  a  remotely  early  age,  before  any  of 
the  eompoaitions  in  Arabic  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  We  should  add  that  the 
mere  glancing  at  the  dialectal  forms  of  the 
several  words  to  which  wo  have  referred  as 
given  in  Mr.  Lane's  Lexioon,  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  suggest  thia  view  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  inflections  of  these  quasi- 
triliteral  roots. 

The  other  ground  for  Mr.  Palmer's 
theory  of  long-YOwels,  namely,  that  the 
changes  due  to  the  presence  of  the  weak 
letters  are  better  explained  by  thia  theory 
than  by  that  of  abort  vowela,  doea  not 
appear  to  us  valid.      The  verb  ^dla,  ac- 


cording   to    Mr.    Palmer, 


originally 
^dwdia  (with  three  alifs')  :  the  accent  then 
foiling  of  necessity  on  the  pennltimate 
syllable,  the  two  other  syllables  are 
shortened  in  pronunciation,  and  the  word 
becomes  ffawala ;  from  which  to  its  present 
form  kaia  was  an  easy  and  obvions  step. 
Bnt  when  thia  principle  is  applied  to  the 
case  of  another  form  of  the  same  verb, 
indtu,  the  analogy  fails.  The  original 
uncontracted  form  was  liawaltu,  or,  as 
Mr.  Palmer  wonld  say,  Ifdwdiiu  (or  ka- 
waMu).  Then,  as  in  the  case  of  kola,  the 
accent  falls  on  the  penult,  and  the  word 
became  kawal'tu, ;  from  which  (in  exact 
analogy  with  kola)  it  must  become  haltv,. 
Mr.  Palmer's  theory  foils  to  account  for 
the  dammeh  in  kullu.  It  is  true,  if  we 
suppose  kdla  to  have  been  originally  kdwild, 
and  ^idtu,  kdwiiUu,  we  explain  this  last 
contraction  satisfoctorily  by  Mr.  Palmer's 
theory  kdwultu,  kawul'lu,  kuitu ;  but  then  the 
form  ffdla  in  turn  becomes  a  contradiction,  for 
by  the  hypothesis  it  would  be  Jfcawttia,  Ifcmila, 
^la.  (We  shonld  add  that  in  an  early 
part  of  hia  book,  Mr.  Palmer  observea  that 
the  iodic  of  AkZ(m  overpowers  the  two  feihafu; 
but  here  he  seems  to  nave  forgotten  that  hia 
two  fethahs  are  prolonged,  according  to  the 
theory,  into  two  alifs,  and  also  that  the  ac- 
cent falls  on  the  penult.)  Mr.  Palnier  cites 
iila  in  anpport  of  his  theory  (kwoild,  kuwila, 
kila),  but  he  doea  not  mention  the  other 
form  which  ia  also  admitted  by  Arab  gram- 
marians, ^Ua,  which  cannot  be  produced  by 
the  penult-acceut  hypothesis.  We  cannot 
think  the  theory  of  long-vowela  as  advanced 
by  Mr.  Palmer  haa  been  proved. 

The  book  seems  to  have  been  printed  in 
great  haste,  for  the  oversights  and  typo- 
graphical fonlts  are  unusually  "' 


must  look  tor  the  correction  of  these,  and  a 
little  more  consistency  in  the  transliteration 
of  Arabic  words,  not  to  say  some  evidence 
of  having  studied  the  rules  of  ImMeh,  in  a 
second  edition,  which  we  hope  will  aoon  bo 
needed,  for  the  grammar  deserves  a  large 
circulation.  It  is  a  thorough^  nsefal  book. 
Stamlet  Lane  Poole. 


CURRKBT  BGIEyTIFIO   LITXRATUBK. 

Natural  PhUoiophy  for  Gtntral  Seaden  and 
Young  Pertmu.  Translated  from  Qanot'a  "  Couia 
dMmentaire  de  Phvuque"  by  F.  Atkinaon,  Ph.  D. 
Second  Edition.  (Longmans.)  Wa  are  very  glad 
to  see  a  second  edition  of  a  really  useful  book. 
The  larger  work  of  Professor  Oanot  is  ao  well 
known  to  the  student  of  acience  that  we  need  say 
scarcely  a  word  in  testimony  of  the  sccnmcy 
and  completauesa  of  this  work.  It  ia  frequently 
used  for  preparation  for  matriculation  and  other 
examinations,  and  ia  very  serviceable  for  pupils  in 
schools  who  are  reading  for  special  purposea.  It 
serves  as  a  useful  introduction  to  any  of  the  lamr 
works  on  Physics.  We  Kgiet  to  notice  a  few 
examples  of  hasty  composition  which,  existing  in 
the  first  edition,  nave  not  been  expunged  irom  tins. 
Heat  is  spoken  of  (p.  3)  as  a  "  repulsive  force,"  an 
expression  rarely  used  in  the  present  da; ;  sgun, 
we  read  (p.  14):  "Forces  of  the  kind  called 
powers  are  always  tending  to  scoelerate  motion" 
— an  unusual  distinction  m  this  country,  but  we 
can  quite  realise  the  difficnltv  of  tranalation  in 
this  case.  On  p.  37  we  are  told  that  the  leaning 
towera  of  Bologna  "  have  remained  for  centuries 
in  their  present  position  beeauie  their  centra  of 
gravity  are  above  the  6aw."  It  is  obrious  that 
whether  a  body  be  in  stable,  onstable,  or  neutral 
equUibrinm  its  centre  of  gravity  must  be  above  its 
base.  On  p.  46,  in  the  account  of  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  second  law  of  foiling  bodies  by  means 
of  the  inclined  plane,  we  read  "  The  omy  effect 
of  the  flist  force  is  to  press  the^^frsf  on  the  plane 
without  iinparting  to  it  any  motion  " ;  the  italicised 
firtt  should  obviously  read  body — 1.0.,  that  body 
which  is  rolling  down  or  about  to  roll  down  the 
inclined  plane.  Page  48 ;  "  If  the  mass  m  fell 
alone  it  would  traverse  in  a  second  about 
thirty-two  feet" — should  read  tii-teen  feet;  and 
a  line  further  down,  "  it  can  only  fall  by  imparting 
to  the  masses  K  and  K'  vikat  it  carries  with  it, 
should  be  "wMeh  it  carries  with  it."  The  ex- 
ample of  adhesion  given  on  p.  53,  ehould  surely  he 
given  as  an  example  of  cohesion,  for  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  cut  leaden  buUst  are  of  the  same 
matter,  and  the  term  adhesion  ia  more  commonly 
riven  to  the  surface  attraction  manifested  between 
bodies  which  are  not  of  the  same  nature.  Under 
the  heading  "  Malleability  "  (p.  64),  we  read  that 
leaves  of  gold  have  been  obtained  "  which  are  so 
thin  that  20,000  superposed  are  only  an  inch 
thick ; "  hut  gold  leaf  has  been  obtained  of  such 
tbinnesa  that  182,000  leaves  superposed  would  . 
only  produce  a  thickness  of  an  inch.  The  com- 
prasibility  of  water  for  one  atmosphere  of  pressure 
is  ig^  port  of  its  volume,  not  as  stated  (p.  66) 
^~.  Page  213,  "Their  bright  and  polished 
surface  is  puichaaed  at  the  expense  of  combus- 
tible," remams  the  some  ss  in  the  first  edition,  A 
few  such  errors  we  shaU  hope  to  see  removed  in  a 
third  edition:  meanwhile,  we  recommend  the  woik 
as  a  useful  mtroduction  to  the  study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  as  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
popular  Natural  Philosophy  of  five-and-twenty 
years  ago. 

On  Alcohol.  A  course  of  Six  Oantor  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  By  Benja- 
min W.  Bichardson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  (Mac- 
miUan.j  liiaif  little  work  contains  a  chemical  and 
physiological  history  of  alcohol,  sjpecial  referenoe 
being  given  to  its  action  on  the  ammal  onanism ; 
the  summary  of  the  entire  teaching  of  the  author 
is  best  given  in  hia  own  words ; — 
"This  chemical   subBtanca,  aleohtd,  an   artificial 
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product  dcrised  t^invi  foe  hU  puposea,  uid  io  many 
things  th&t  lie  outudB  his  organiBm  a  naeful  aab- 
Etance,  is  neither  &  food  nor  a  drink  GuiUble  fOF  his 
uatcral  deraands.  Its  applicHtion  as  an  of^eDt  (hat 
Bhall  enter  the  liring  organimtioD  is  property  limited 
by  the  leamiog  and  akill  peascosed  by  the  phyncian — 
a  learning  that  iteelf  admits  of  being  recast  and 
tevis^d  in  many  importAot  detjtila,  and  perliapa  in 
principlea.  If  this  agent  do  really  for  the  niomont 
cheec  the  ireary  and  impart  a  Auali  of  tmnsipDt 
pleasnre  to  the  onvearied  who  erave  for  mirtli,  ita  in- 
fluenoe  (doubtful  even  in  these  modett  and  moderate 
dagrees)  is  an  infiniteeirntil  aJvantugc  by  the  side  of 
on  infinity  of  evil  for  which  thoro  is  no  compoiisatioa, 
no  htunan  ean." 

These  lectures,  -written  by  a  man  who  is  at  the 
same  time  an  able  phyeician  and  a  man  of  srieuce, 
we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Tht  SkoB  and  Brain :  their  Indications  of  Cha- 
racter and  Anatmnical  Relation*.  By  Nicholas 
Ucnvan.    (Longmans.) 

&hn6logy  mid  PAren/ilot/r/,  at  an  Aid  to  the 
Hiaorian.  By  the  late  J.  W.  Jackson,  F.A.S.L. 
(Triibner.) 

The  former  of  these  woria  is  an  introduction  to 
Phrenology,  and  in  the  first  place  disciisaes  various 
objections  to  the  science  which  have  been  raised, 
specially  those  of  Bain  and  G.  H.  Lewes.  The 
author  then  passes  on  to  an  eipoaition  of  the  will, 
and  gires  the  following  definition:  "The  will  is 
not  a  single  faculty  baring  a  dbtinct  cerebral 
centre  for  its  organ,  hut  is  a  mode  of  operation  of 
the  mind  the  actions  of  which  are  determined  by 
motives ; "  while  the  aim  of  the  will  is  asserted 
to  be  "to  secure  the  greateat  apparent  good." 
Chaptera  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Skull,  and  Nervous 
system,  we  followed  by  a  very  interesring  account 
of  the  size  and  quality  of  the  brain  as  meaaores  of 
power.  According  to  the  author,  it  is  now  gene- 
inlly  admitted  that  there  is  a  connexion  between 
largeness  of  brain  end  mental  powers,  and  that  all 
men  who  have  greatly  distingnished  themselves 
have  had  large  brains.  The  average  brain-weight 
of  a  male  European  is  48  onnces,  while  that  of 
Oavier  weighed  64  ounces,  and  Dr.  Abercrombie's 
6S  ounces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brains  of 
idiots  have  been  found  to  vary  between  27  and  gi 
onnoes,  although  as  a  matter  of  feet  idiots  have 
not  always  small  brains.  A  vigorous  intellect  is 
not  always  indicated  by  a  la^e  brain ;  the  relative 
iHze  of  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  convolutions  have  also  a  (food  deal 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Mr.  Grota's  brain  was 
small,  but  very  rich  in  convolutions.  Mr.  Jackson 
has  applied  Phrenology  to  the;  eiplanation  of  the 
sperial  characteristics  of  the  vanous  branches  of 
the  human  family.  Let  us  take  one  race— the 
Greelf.  He  enquires  at  the  outset  whether  their 
racial  type  corresponds  to  their  well-known  habits 
and  modes  of  thonght  and  action ;  and  as  examples 
of  the  type  be  takes  some  of  the  statues  of  Pheidiaa 
'  and  M^oii,  which  inspirations  be  assumes  were  at 
least  based  upon  the  national  type. 

"The  massive,  regular,  and  powerful] y-formed,  yet 
elevated  and  mngnificcntly  developed  features,  at  once 
aanra  as  that  we  hnrs  a  pmely  Canoasinn  tribe, 
neither  brutaljiiod  by  Mongoliaa  intermixture,  nor 
wire-drawn  and  cfiete  by  the  ovor-cnltnrs  and  morbid 
excitement  of  a  vIciouB  and  efteminiaing  civilisatiun. 
The  head,  when  viewed  in  proGIa,  is  seen  to  ho  pro- 
jeoted  forward  in  Its  whole  mass,  giving  the  anterior 
lobe  a  prepoD  derail  CO,  wliich  seems  to  ns  exnggerateil 
and  nnnatnnll,  so  far  docs  it  transcend  existent  and 
recent  models  of  cranial  atrnctora.  As  an  accompani- 
ment of  this,  the  brow  has  a  prominency,  and  we 
might  say  haiinoniovi  finish,  iudientive  of  a  degree 
and  B«DtenesB  of  perceptive  powar  to  which  our  most 
favourably  orgaaisod  indiTiilnalities  but  remotely  sp- 
ptoiimate.'' 

In  these  and  varioua  other  indications  the  author 
recogntsea  the  signsof  Firmness,  Oonscientiousness, 
knd  Oantion ;  Oausslity  and  Comparison  are  pro- 
portionate to  Size  and  Form,  and  so  on.  We 
flCHcdy  think  that  Phrenolc^  iteelf  is  sufficiently 


advanced  to  allow  os  to  thus  predict  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  race ;  neither  do  we  always  find  in 
Greek  sculptures,  even  of  the  best  period,  the 
features  which  have  been  specified  above;  never- 
theless, to  the  believers  in  Phrenology  this  work 
will  open  up  a  new  field  of  interest,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  eminently  suggestive. 

An  Elemndnry  Efixxitian  of  the  Doctrine  nf 
Snerffij.  By  D.  D.  Heath,  }if.A.  (Longmans.) 
This  small  treatiae  embodies  the  substance  of  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  in  1872,  to  the 
Sixth  Form  boys  of  the  Surrey  County  School. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  such  lectures  could  be  given 
in  all  our  large  schools,  for  the  doctrine  of 
energy  is  undeniably  one  of  the  most  prominent 
developmenla  of  modem  scientific  thought. 
The  work  opens  with  an  introductory  account  of 
the  different  forms  of  euerpy — the  clock  wound 
up,  the  biirningconl,  the  moving  cannon  ball,  Ac. — 
embodying  them  all  in  the  one  e.'^Qmple  of  a  hesd 
of  water  at  rest  in  an  elevated  reservoir  provided 
with  a  sluice-gate ;  then,  the  sluice-gate  being 
raised,  the  water  iinlts,  gaining  velocity  as  it  loses 
height ;  it  gives  motion  to  a  water-wheel,  produces 
heat  by  the  Miction  of  the  millstones,  which  heat 
may  boil  water  ;  the  steam  generated  may  work  a 
steam-engine,  which  in  its  turn  may  work  an 
electrical  machine,  by  meaTifl  of  which  light,  heat, 
magnetism,  chemical  decomposition  and  recorapo- 
sition  may  be  produced.  After  the  introduction 
we  find  manv  pages  devoted  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion ;  then  the  measurement  of  work  done,  and  of 
heat.  Li  the  section  on  Potential  Energy  the 
author  shows  that  there  is  energy  e.terted  between 
a  stone  and  the  remotest  fixed  star,  and  that  the 
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work  done  is  equal  to -     — 

radiua  of  star 
At  the  same  time  there  is  energy  exerted  between 
the  two  minutest  masses  of  quicksilver  lying  near 
each  other  on  a  table,  for  if  caused  to  tonch  they 
will  run  toRether,  and  exhaust  their  power.  Then 
follow  short  chaplefs  on  impact,  friction,  and 
heat,  the  energy  of  elnstic  fluids,  and  of  elec- 
tricity ;  animal  and  vegetable  energy,  and  chemi- 
cal energy.  Animals  are  defined  as  aelf-repaii-ing 
heat  eiiffinei,  and  the  food  burnt  and  exhausted  in 
the  animal  economy  is  derived  from  vegetables. 
The  energy  spent  by  the  animal  is  supplied  by  the 
plant,  and  the  eneipy  spent  by  the  plant  is  sup- 
plied bv  the  sun,  which  latter  is  indeed  the  source 
of  all  energy,  sav«  that  due  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides.  A  chapter  on  molecular  theories  con- 
cludes this  very  interesting  and  instructive  little 

Mojinttism  and  Eleefrieiti/,  By  John  Angell. 
PrincipUl  of  Melal  Mining,  By  J.  H.  Collins, 
r,(i.9.  EUtnents  of  Animal  pM/tiolog^,  chiefly 
Human.  Bv  John  .\ngell.  Outline*  of  Xaturat 
Hilary.  By  A.  II.  Dick,  I>.Sc,  M.A.  (Lon- 
don and  GUsgow :  William  Collins  it  Sons.) 
These  works  belong  to  the  very  useful  series 
of  elementary  <(lass  books  which  Messrs.  Col- 
lins are  bringing  out  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  Education  Code,  and  are 
suitable  for  students  who  desire  to  pass  the  fint 
sti^  of  the  Government  science  e.xitmi nations. 
We  have  before  bad  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
works  of  this  series,  and  to  commend  them  as 
thoroughly  sound  and  very  concise;  they  are, 
moreover,  well  illiiatrated,  and  are  extremely 
cheap.  The  present  volumes  bear  out  the  character 
of  their  predeceasore.  Mr.  Angell's  Magnetitm 
and  Etrctricily  is  perhaps  a  little  too  full  of 
matter,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  principU 
of  certain  isstrnments,  such  as  Pettiar'a  electro- 
scope, and  Coulomb's  toraion  balance,  is  not 
described ;  bat  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  let  the 
student  know  of  the  existence  of  such  instruments, 
and  understand  their  construction  before  the  com- 
plete method  of  manipulation  which  they  require 
13  discussed.  Pr.  Dick's  work  gives  us  a  very 
readable  aunimnry  of  ra«ny  important  facts  in  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  Mr. 
I  Angell's  Phymoiogy  is  full  of  capital   woodcuts, 


and  may  be  recommended  not  only  for  the  exami- 
nation for  which  it  is  intended,  but  to  all  those 
who  desire  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  tiis  im- 

Srtont  branch  of  knowledge.  Mr.  OoIUeis's  Mrlal 
hiing,  designed  for  the  younir  nune-numagn, 
refers  chiefly  to  Cornish  mines,  and  gives  a  vrar 
interesting  account  of  the  BKtare  of  minerals  tai 
rocks,  the  unking  of  mines,  and  the  methods  in 
general  use  for  raising  ore  to  the  surface  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  market  G.  F.  Rodwell. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

PHILOL06I. 


AVe  have  received 
Chaldean  Inn^iption,  by  W.  Iloscawen,  wiiti 
gives  the  translation,  accompanied  by  the  cunei- 
form text,  of  a  highlv  int«r«itlng  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  early  ^va  of  the  Chahiean  mo- 
narchy. It  is  apparently  the  Semitic  version  uf 
a  lost  Accadian  original,  and  Mr.  Boecawec  b 
doubtless  right  in  referring  it  to  a  Cassite  or 
Coasaean  dynasty.  It  describes  the  recorerr  o; 
the  images  of  Merodach  and  Zir-panit  which  bid 
been  carried  off  to  the  land  of  Khani,  and  ll* 
subsequent  dedication  of  them  in  the  TsmplB  of 
Bit-Saggal  at  Babylon  with  greitt  pomp  and  n- 
joicii^.  A  list  of  the  rich  robes  and  other  era- 
ments  presented  by  the  King  to  these  taoed 
images  is  given,  and  Mr.  Boacawen  draws  atteo- 
tion  to  the  parallel  which  exists  between  tlinr 
deportation  by  the  people  of  Khani  and  At 
aniietv  of  the  Israelites  to  take  the  aik  inlo 
battle 'with  them  in  the  time  of  Eli.  The  Jun- 
to whom  the  inscription  belongs  claims  a  wid«- 
reaching  sovereignty,  his  awAy  extending  evertlK 
whole  of  the  tract  of  countir  a  portion  of  whidi 
was  afterwards  anprDpriattMl  to  the  kiugdom  of 
Assyria ;  and  the  legend  concludes  with  a  pisjer 
that  the  gods  may  graut  the  pious  uionarcli  a  sesi 
"  in  the  house  and  land  of  life "  and  the  sllsiD- 
ment  of  "  the  vast  heaven  "—an  interesting  stj- 
dence  of  a  belief  in  immortality.  We  hope  Uk 
anthor  will  carefully  revise  the  numerona  ni»- 
prints  which  occur  in  tbe  transliteeatina  of  tk 
cuneiform  charaetera. 

ThI!  New  York  Independent  gives  an  accM": 
of  the  decipherment  of  some  Cvpriole  inscription 
in  the  Ceanola  collection  by  Mi-.  I.  H.  HaU.  Ili; 
transliterations  and  translations  are  as  follows:— 

1.  Eft  Eoayptm  Kpfnis  mi  Mn)irraaa^  t^ii 
Kaltriyvrp-oi,  fu/fivofumi  nftpye^ia^  rap  n"^  Etptfi'- 
"lEvagreton,  a  Cretan,  and  she  Mnestasa,  ffl"- 
tives,  in  memory  of  good  deeds,  those  iDae« 
[that  were]  ever  well  [done  to  us]  of  Evrenos." 

2.  Aptarayipav  Ilnfi'liocrtpi  u  tv^a/ifos  tiy 
ircuBmi  TinK  iptatvrat  v  rtSrfKt.  .  .  ■'"'^'''j 
gorou  to  Pandosiris  having  prosperously  pi^JJ; 
concerning  his  son  Phreseutas,  well  ofiered !  thisj- 

3.  EywTOT  ytOTtoTOfft  riat  Oiai  rdwiSff*"  I'. 
mxoi  aya$at,  "  Egotos  set  [this]  up  to  the  p"- 
the  auspicious,  in  happy  foi-tune.' 

4.  Tif.«™r.  5ro[«>«T''lriMn"  aa-pua  Ta  n^- 
"  Most  honored  of  all,  I  honor,  0  Paphia,  w 
things  that  thou  wouldat  honor." 

5.  AuaiBtfU  TBI  $tia  It*  AiroXun  6it6t"  "  "'.f ' 

"  Diaitbemis  to  the  god  Apollo  ofiered  [thiij  ■ 
good  luck  I"  ■  ^ 

6.  OviuTiopa  a  .  .  .  oirtOijKt  rut  A[*J  ■  ■  ■  ™ 

AiroXwi^  ...  , 

7.  no  Ba[«l(«  «fTfi.c™,  "for  Bacchus  tw 
soaker." 

The  Greek  scholar  will  notice  many  peculisn- 
tiea  of  the  Cyprian  ^alect  in  these  ioscrptwi'. 
such  as  ffar«  for  irni™^,  v  for  rf,  *c,  fhe  "f 
of  the  digamma  as  well  as  of  the  supposMi  p" 
noun  wot  is  also  highly  interesting,  and  the  e^ 
ploymont  of  iro,  (ca  vp6,  with  the  dative  moBt  oa^ 
overlooked.  The  curiouB  epithet  apfbec  to  wc 
chos  gives  us  a  new  derivative  from  vttvi. 

Thb  last  part  of  Field's  edition  of  ^J^t^^ 
(Oxford:  CUrEudon  PrBM).cont*inii«tl»t^ 
gomena,  Genesis,  and  Esthar,  h»»  'PP^Tjr 
Having  fuUy  raviewed  the  fiiet  fascicoto  oi  i" 
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irork,  and  noticed  tbe  other  two  fiwdcnli  St  the 
time  of  their  appearance  (Acavekt,  1870,  p.  60), 
we  have  only  to  add  that  this  last  one  does  not 
stand  behind  the  others  in  accuracy,  minutenesa, 
and  scholarahip.  "Hie  Prolegomena  coatiun  more 
ibaa  is  usuaUy  giTen  by  editors;  we  learn 
from  it  the  fiiU  literature  of  the  Mr.vapla,  as  will 
be  seen  hj  the  following  headings  of  its  chnpteTs. 

1.  On  the  Tarioua  names  of  the  Bexi^ia,  to 
which  is  added  a  speeimea,  arran^  in  columns ; 

2.  The  hiertoT;  of  Aqutla,  with  critical  sections  on 
the  stjle  and  object  of  hia  txanalation  ;  >1.  imd  4. 
treft  eimiliirly  of  Symmachua  and  Theodotion;  6. 
Of  the  anonymous  editions— riz.  the  fifth,  sixth, 
ind  the  seventh ;  6.  On  Origen's  object  in  com- 
posing- this  work,  on  the  time  and  on  the  method 
of  the  composition;  7.  On  the  Sept  uagint  version 
used  in  the  Mtxapta^  with  two  appendices — viz. 
nn  Oi^n'a  emeDaations  of  this  version,  and  on 
the  BO-ceileiSyro-Hexapta;  8.  On  the  quotationa 
of  the  fitr^rfo,  marked  rA'B9po«ii',  iStpotand  to 
itifiaptiTiKov ;  9.  On  Lucian'a  version  oftheLXX, 
and  ita  use  in  Syriac  translation,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Joannes  Josephns;  lU.  The  editor  ex- 
plains the  ainis  Mid  ahbreviationa  need  in  hia 
editioD;  final^,  11.  On  the  history  of  the  ^Aro^i^a 
after  the  death  of  Origen,  Mr.  Field  gives  on  each 
occasion  not  only  a  full  description  of  the  MSS. 
and  editions  used  by  him,  but  also  the  reaultsof  the 
laboure  of  the  most  recent  scholars  of  all  countries, 
socli  as  Geiger's  hypothesis  that  Symmachus  is 
identical  with  the  Talmudic  doctor  DISCED ;  the 
analogy  between  the  name  of  Theodotion  and 
the  vrell-known  Taigumist  Yonathan  ia  not  men- 
tioned. In  the  Frefoce  the  editor  speaks  of 
the  use  made  of  the  Serapla  fnsta  the  time 
of  Morintis  (1587)  to  the  present.  He  Uien 
acknowledges  the  liberality  of  the  Bodleian 
CorBtaiB  in  the  loan  of  MSS.,  st  well  as  die 
assistance  of  many  distinguiabed  scholars,  such  as 
Dr.  C«riani  at  Milan,  Dr.  Wright,  Mr.  Bensly, 
Md  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  P.  E. 
Posey  at  Oxford,  and  tbe  monk  Joseph  Ooffa,  of 
Biie.  Mr. Field  concludeewithhisautobiography, 
which  every  author  ought  to  give  when  tinisoing 
his  "opuB  magnum."  The  editor  was  bom  on 
Joly  20,  1801,  and  is  consequently  seventy-four 
jmti  old ;  it  is  really  satoni^ing  to  see  a  acholar 
of  such  an  advanced  age  bring  out  an  important 
work  requiring  ao  mucE  research  and  Teribcation 
of  iJociimeots ;  may  we  not  apply  to  him  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist, "  They  ahaU  still  bring  forth 
fruit  in  old  age  ?  "  Let  us  conclude  this  notice  by 
heartily  congratulating  the  editor  on  his  standard 
edition  otu^Hexmla,  as  well  aa  thanking  the  de- 
tntes  of  the  press  for  having  published  it  in  the 
Claiendou  Preae  seriee. 


eoDtaina  the  seven  followmg  treabsea  dedicatee 
to  Professor  Fleischer  h^  his  pupils  on  tbi 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  doctors  degree  r— 
1-  The  Arabic  liat  of  Aristotle's  works  according 
to  the  biographer  el-Qifti,  by  August  Miiller ;  this 
treatise,  tlie  author  aavs,  is  preliminary  to  nn 
edition  of  el-Qifti'a  biographical  compendium. 
This  list  is  more  complete  and  correct  than  that 
published  by  Steinschneider  and  Rosa  in  Latin  in 
tiie  fifth  volume  of  Aristotle's  worka  (ed.  Berlin). 
W'e  hope  that  Dr.  Miiller  will  not  foiget  the  MKS. 
■■'f  the  TVonlA  cl-Bvkamd  in  Paris  and  in  the 
British  Museum.  2.  The  predeceaaora  and  con- 
lemporaries  of  the  Persian  poet  Rddagi,  by 
Profesaor  Dr.  EthS.  Rfldagi,  who  lived  about 
330  of  the  Hegira,  was,  according  to  Dr.  EthS, 
tbe  true  founder  of  the  various  forma  and  apeciefi 
of  the  Neo-Persian  poetry,  although  he  himaelf 
was  not  the  first  of  the  Persian  poets.  Dr.  EthS 
is  not  only  one  of  the  best  Persian  scholars,  but 
also  one  of  the  best  livii^  German  writers,  both 
as  t^ords  a^le  and  clearness ;  and  his  translation 
of  Persian  into  German  verae  ia,  we  may  say, 
highly  successful.  Ileis  aboutto  publish  the  first 
volume  of  his  ffiatory  of  Persian  literature,  in 
which  diis  treatise,  as  well  oa  those  published  by 
him  in  the  Trtm$acti(m»  of  the  Academy  of  Munich 


and  Giittinpen,  will  be  contained,  though  much 
enlarged  and  popularised.  3.  On  tbe  primitive  root 
of  the  strong  verb  in  tbe  Semitic  languages,  by 
Dr.  Philippi.  Although  iitll  of  learning  and  re- 
markaUe  nint«,  we  do  not  find  the  author  here 

9ual  to  his  essay  on  tbe  "  Construct  state  in 
ebrew."  He  tries  to  prove — (o)  that  the  Katab 
form  is  the  basis  of  the  verb,  and  not  K'tab ; 
(b)  that  tbe  original  form  of  the  verb  medial  uoio 
is  qa-wam,  and  not  qian,  qomem  in  the  Fiel  con- 
sequently stands  for  qawmam ;  (c)  that  tbe  Semitic 
root  muet  be  traced  back  to  two  letters  or  a  motio- 
ayllabic  word  which  involved  a  general  idea,  and 
from  nhich  the  poi-ticular  applications  of  it  ore 
expressed  by  a  third  letter  added  to  the  mono- 
syllable. Although  Dr.  Philippi  speaks  so  slights 
ingly  on  page  70  of  Jewish  grammarians  (here 
we  leom,  to  our  great  astonishment,  that 
Winer,  Uhlemonn,  and  IIofTmann  are  Jewa),  be 
might  have  found  his  ideas  of  (b)  and  (c)  in  old 
Jewish  grammarians  and  lexicographers  (see,  for  in- 
stance. Journal  Aniatique,  18G2,ii.  p. 25i).  4.  The 
Aiabic  text  of  Diawuliqi's  book  on  faulty  locu- 
tjons  in  tbe  Arabic  language,  by  H.  Derenbourg. 
Djawaliqi  as  a  lexicographer  is  known  by  Sachau  a 
edition  of  his  Mu'arab.  The  present  treatise,  as 
well  as  A1-' Asa's  laudatory  poem  on  Mohammed 
(tbe  Bi.\.th  essay  of  the  Fonchv,ngen)  edited  by 
Professor  Tborbecke,  are  very  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  Arabic  philology.  5.  Renewed  examina- 
tion of  the  d^ree  of  relationship  existing  between 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Hebrews,  by  Dr.  B.  Stade, 
The  author  fills  sisty-two  pa^  in  order  tc 
prove  a  very  well  known  fact :  viz.,  that  the  Ile^ 
brew  and  Phoenician  are  the  most  nearly  connected 
dialects  in  the  north  Semitic  branch,  and  are  not 
derived  one  from  the  other,  but  are  the  daughter« 
of  on  old  Cansanitish  language.  Dr.  Stade  shows 
in  his  essay  much  knowledge  of  Phoenician,  but 
very  little  sound  discernment  Indeed,  most  of 
his  grammatical  arguments  are  deduced  from  the 
Punic  passages  in  the  Poemihu  according  to  Dr. 
Schroder's  transcription,  and  from  the  Eahmunazor 
inscriptions  according  to  Professor  Schlottmann's 
interpretation.  If  these  two  mvwnft  have  ad- 
vanced tbe  interpr«tation  of  the  Phoenician  pas- 
sages, they  have  certainly  not  cleared  up  all 
the  difficulties  in  them,  end  their  hypothetical 
forms  cannot  serve  as  a  grammatical  rule.  Dr. 
Stade  ignoree  completely  t£e  latest  French  contri- 
butions to  Phoenician  excepting  those  of  J.  Deien- 
bourg,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  attack  as  a  Jew. 
We  should  scarcely  be  astonished  some  day  to  see 
a  German  professor  arguing  that  Jewish  scholars, 
because  they  abstain  from  eating  pork,  are,  on 
.Tdiysiological  grounds,  incapable  of  thinking  like 
Christians.  Wagner  has  already  urged  a  somewhat 
similar  aq^ument  against  the  music  of  iloliSvy  and 
Meyerbeer.  But  if  so,  why  do  Drs.  Philippi  and 
Stade  rely  upon  results  derived  from  Spinoza  and 
Steinthal  P  Besides,  the  lately  discovered  Flioeni- 
oian  inscription  at  Gebal  (line  0)  jproves  that 
tbe  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular,  im 
or  em,  for  u  or  i,  is  not  so  regularly  used  in  Phoeni- 
cian as  Dr.  Stade  thinks  it  ia.  The  author  ought, 
before  collecting  examples  Irom  the  Ethiopic 
and  Assyrian,  to  liave  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicography ;  he  ought 
to  have  known  (p.  205)  that  tbe  pronoim  of 
the  third  person  masculine  singular  may  be  in 
Hebrew  hi,  tbe  written  Kin  being  punctuated  hi 
in  many  poasflgee  of  the  Bible.  Compare  also 
'ni?lDJn  Ps.cxvL  12.  Dr.  Stade  quotes  the  Gemara 
(p.  'I'l'A)  for  the  word  Dip,  why  does  he  not  make 
useoftbesame  for  the  root  Ti:{,  which  is  employed 
for  catching  fish  (Mischiiah,  Bezah  III.  1),  and  of 
which  Dr.  Stade  says  (p.  220)  that  it  is  not  em- 
ployed in  this  sense  in  Hebrew  ?  It  is  quite 
unintelligible  how  a  Semitic  scholar  can  give 
such  an  explanation  as  the  author  gives  (p.  225) 
of  O^SD  and  D^tKD-  7.  Tbe  last  eseny  la  that 
on  al-Kindi  as  astrologer,  by  Professor  Otto 
Loth.  Tbe  historv  of  this  science,  so  much 
cultivated  in  the  Jiiddle  Ages  by  all  nations, 
and  which  no  doubt  bad  a  great  inQuence  on 


tbe  davalopment  of  other  scientific  branches,  is 
still  to  be  written,  and  we  are  glad  to  £na  a 
^ofound  scholar  like   Dr.  Loth  taking  up  this 

difficult  task.  A.  N. 


FINE    ART. 

Aneiciit  StoJie  Crosset  of  England.  By  Alfred 
Rimmer.  (London :  Virtue  &  Co.,  1875.) 
It  may  be  qneetioned  whether  y/e  have 
gained  or  lost  more  by  tbe  widespread  inte- 
rest ia  our  national  antiquities  wLicb  has 
existed  now  for  over  half  a  century.  Onr 
real  knowledge  bas  increased  immeaEorabty 
since  the  days  of  llilner  and  Jolm  Carter; 
bat  a  heavy  price  b&e  beoa  paid  in  a  coire. 
sponding  increase  of  real  i^orance,  the 
active  ignorance  of  little  knowledge  whicli 
IB  far  worse  tban  tiie  indifference  of  total 
want  of  knowledge.  One  result  has  been 
the  wholesale  obliteration  of  tbe  objects  of 
this  revived  interest  by  men  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  who  mean  well,  bat  who  cannot  be 
made  to  nndorstand  that  they  are  completing 
the  deetraction  of    the  works  which  they 

Cfese  to  be  preserving.  Another  reBolt 
been  tbe  pablicatdou  of  many  ' '  popular ' ' 
books  and  articles  in  magazines  and  in  tbe 
Transactions  of  nomerons  archaeological 
societies,  harmleBa  enough  in  themselves, 
but  dangerous  &om  their  repetitions  of  old 
errors,  and  for  their  influence  in  keeping 
men  in  the  destmctive  etage  of  ignorance. 
Of  each  writings  we  notice  the  book  named 
above,  not  beoanae  it  is  any  worso  than  a 
good  many  others,  but  becaoee  it  happeos 
just  now  to  havo  come  before  as. 

The  book,  which  is  a  reprint  tmra  the  Art 
JoiLmid,  is  attractively  got  up  and  prolusely 
illastratcd,  aad  the  subject  is  a  good  one 
very  little  worked  before.  We  therefore 
took  it  ap  decidedly  prejudiced  in  its  favonr, 
and  expecting  to  receive  instruction  &om  it, 
which  expectation  we  cannot  say  has  been 
realised.  Mr.  Kiinm.er  begins  by  telling  us 
that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
"  oroBses  bristled  over  the  land,"  and  a  few 
pages  farther  pats  them  down  at  the  time  ot 
the  Reformation  as  "probably  not  fewer 
than  five  thousand,"  a  number  which  ho 
might  safely  have  multiplied  by  ten,  if  not 
by  a  much  higher  number.  Their  general 
destruction  seems  to  be  connected  by  oar 
author  with  tjie  sinking  in  the  English 
Channel  of  certain  Spanish  galleys  laden 
with  thumbscrews,  of  which  he  appears  to 
havo  information.  The  existing  crosses  are 
classified  after  Britten  and  Foebrook,  and 
the  cemetery-cross,  the  most  important  class 
of  all,  is  not  named,  although  woodcuts  of 
many  are  given,  and  in  several  cases  doubts 
are  expressed  as  to  whether  they  represent 
tombstones  or  "  weeping  "  crosses,  whatever 
these  latter  may  be.  It  appears  very  early 
in  the  book  that  Mr.  Rimmer'a  notion  of 
u  mediaeval  English  chnrcbyard  is  that  it 
was  well  famished  with  recumbent  knights 
and  ladies  lying  on  tombs  and  "  tall  grace- 
ful crosses."  Real  grsve-crosses — either 
tieadstones,  coffin-stones,  or  plain  flags — are 
montioaed,  but  two  of  tbe  last  are 
ligured. 

Of  the  Eleanor  crosses  we  are  told  that 
Geddingtoa  is  probably  Spanish  work :  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  "  Westminster  Crimean  cross  near 
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the  abbey "  is  copied  ironi  the  crosB  at 
Waltham.  We  thought  that  the  discorery 
of  the  ori^nal  occoimts  had  finally  diaposed 
of  the  old  tale  abont  the  Eleanor  statue  at 
Westminster  being  of  Italian  work,  bat  here 
it  is  again,  and  as  our  author  says,  apropos 
of  something  else,  "  it  is  of  no  avail  appar- 
ently that  these  errors  be  extinguished  to- 
day ;  they  will  revive  to-morrow."  St.  Albans 
abbey  church  is  said  to  be  built  of  "  Boman 
hewn  stonee,"  and  the  chapel  on  Wakefield 
bridge,  a  work  of  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
to  commemomte  those  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Wakefield  in  1460.  Hi.  Bimmer  considers 
a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be 
nnique  in  England,  thongh  he  might  have 
found  examples  at  Westminster  Abbey  and 
at  the  Mational  Gallery  and  in  many  old 
ohnrches,  generally  mutilated,  indeed,  but 
enfficiently  nnmerons  to  show  that  it  was  a 
very  popular  subject  in  the  fifteenth  centnry. 
There  is  one  on  a  chnrchyard  cross  veiy  like 
that  drawn  by  Mr,  Bimmer  at  Pocklington, 
near  York. 

These  examples  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
archaeological  value  of  the  book ;  a  few 
eixtracta  will  do  the  same  of  its  style.  Here 
are  three  irom  three  consecutive  openings. 
On  p^e  9  we  read  that  some  one  "  exacted 
a  toll  &om  each  head  of  cattle ;  "  on  page  11 
the  preachers  "pointed  to  the  groves  and 
holy  wells,  and  dedicated  them  in  another 
name ;  "  and  on  page  13  that  "  crosses  per- 
formed the  importsjit  office  of  being  sanc- 
tuaries." These  are  not  extreme  samples, 
for  it  is  possible  to  guess  at  their  meaning, 
-which  is  not  always  the  case. 

If  the  book  falls  into  the  hands  of  any 
architects,  they  may  derive  entertainment 
from  the  advice  tendered  to  them  on  the 
Hubject  of  sash  windows  and  their  inferiority 
to  stop^chamfers,  and  on  the  help  in  planning 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  snow  crystals. 
They  will  also  meet  with  a  few  new  tech- 
nical terms.  What  for  instance  is  a  (7aro2tan. 
ornament,  a  hroaeh,  or  a  lich  ?  Doreetehire 
for  DoTehester,  p.  149,  and  8l.  Man/  de 
Wigford  for  Si.  Mary  le  Wigford,  though 
repeated,  are  probably  misprints. 

The  woodcuts,  numbering  about  seventy- 
one,  are  fairly  np  to  the  average  of  popular 
book  illnstrations,  and  but  for  the  boast  in 
the  preface  of  their  "  high  character,  both 
ardutectarally  and  pictorially,"  they  might 
bave  been  called  creditable.  But  that  bwist 
is  not  sustained.  Most  of  them  are  mere 
sketches  which  give  scarcely  any  archi. 
tectnral  information,  and  some  seem,  intended 
rather  for  studies  of  cattle  than  for  illus- 
trations of  the  text.  Some,  as  for  instance 
the  Beamond  crass  at  Kewark,  are  so  in- 
accurate as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable,  and 
others  which  profess  to  give  the  surroundings 
do  BO  rather  curiously.  For  example,  in  the 
view  taken  of  the  Chichester  cross,  the 
cathedral  would  be  in  full  sight,  but  it  is 
entirely  omitted  in  the  woodcut,  thongh  the 
little  belfry  at  its  side  is  shown  andn^" 
nified  to  twice  its  size. 

As  we  have  said,  this  book  is  not  w 
than  some  others,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  done  since,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
might  not  have  been  written  seventy  years 

ago.  J.  T,  MiCKLBTHWAITB. 


A£T  IN  FRANCE. 

Pull :  Sqit«mb«r  IS,  i«Jb. 
The  death  of  M.  Pils  hns  already  been  nnnounced 
1  these  pages,  and  he  was  a  sufficiently  well- 
known  artist  for  such  an  onnouDcement  to  be  all 
that  is  lequirad.  I  shall,  therefore,  limit  myaelf 
now  to  B  brief  enumerBtion  of  his  principal  workB, 
Isidore  Fila  was  bora  in  Paris  in  1813.  lie  was 
a  pupil  of  Picot,  whose  studio  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  became  the  hothonae  where  the 
fiuit  called  m  France  "  le  prix  de  Rome  "  was 
forced  with  the  utmost  care.  Picot,  in  thematter 
of  the  awards,  had  come  to  wield  a  perfect  tyranny 

hie  calle^piea  in  this  ofEcial  sBrdening.     As 

long  Bs  the  public  exhibition  for  Uie  competition 
was  going  on,  his  companions  might  hope  to  see 
one  of  their  pupils  successful,  But  when  thehour 
of  decision  arrived,  "  Father "  Picot  was  so 
terrible  that  aU  bent  before  him.  Picot  lived,  and 
also  held  his  prafeasorBhip,  to  a  great  age.  At 
last  he  died.  Champfleury  characterised  his  im- 
mortality very  wittily  and  very  pithily,  one  d.y 
when  we  were  dining  at  a  restaurant  together. 
We  had  noticed  a  number  of  men,  some  old,  eome 
iddle-sged,  with  worn  faces,  passing  one  arter 
the  other  through  the  room  where  we  were 
sitting,  and  learned  on  enquiry  from  the  waiter  that 
they  belonged  to  a  company  which  met  everrmonth 
in  tiie  adioinia^  room,  for  the  famous  "  ^ner  de 
roignon.  The  mfluence  of  the  "diner  de  I'oignon" 
on  French  art  has  been  auch  aa  to  render  a  special 
account  of  its  orifin  not  inappropriate  on  this 
don.  Under  the  HeEtoiation — or,  periiaiie, 
I  prehistoric  times — some  studenta  of  the 
Villa  M^dicis  were  wont  to  assemble  every  month 
..  .»t  onion-soup  in  affectionate  remembrance 
of  th^  fhtherland.  Over  the  ste ^^ming  soup  they 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  one  day  they  and  their 
friends  would  all  be  members  of  the  Inatitute. 
That  vow  was  hut  too  well  kept. 

These  artitts,  then,  we  saw  passing  through, 
id  some  of  them,  the  yoi'iger  men,  we  recog- 
nised. But  at  last  there  came  one,  so  old,  so 
bald,  BO  tottering,  and  also,  evidently,  so  im- 
pressed with  his  own  digni^,  that  Cbampfleury 
exclaimed : — "  Celni-li,  c'est  feu  Kcot," 

Pila  had  a  brother  who  had  also  obtained  a 
"prix  de  Rome,"  but  who  died  of  puhnonaiy 
consumption  and  was  hardly  known  beyond  his 
own  immediate  circle  of  fiends.  I  have  seen 
drawings  and  sketches  by  him  which  gave  proofs 
of  natural  distinction  and  refinement,  and  of 
delicate  talent.  But  death  paya  no  heed  to  such 
distinctions.  It  took  the  younger  brother,  and 
left  the  elder,  with  less  taste  and  charm,  to  make 
hie  way  to  the  benches  of  the  Institute.  Isidore 
Pila,  then,  oht^ned  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1838,  by 
his  Saint  Pierre  gutrittant  let  maladel  H  la  ports 
du  temple. 

From  ISiO-S  he  exhibited  seveTal  religions 
pictures  and  Bacchantee  et  Satyret  besides,  for  the 
school  of  Rome  teachee  the  science  of  the  sacred 
and  profane  by  the  same  commonplace  formulas. 
In  1840,  File  struck  out  his  own  fine  in  the  pic- 
ture Souget  de  Fltle  chaniant  pow  la  premAre 
foil  la  Maneiliaiie;  in  1860,  in  La  mart  tTune 
C9iariti,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  in  a  picture  called  Dee  loidait  dittribuant 
da  toupee  A  dee  patairee  lur  le  leuil  de  Uur 
cateme,  which  is  both  touching  and  ori^pnal. 
The  types  are  well  studied  and  the  choice  of 
action  is  &ee  from  vulgari^,  while  the  drawing 
and  s^le  are,  comparatively  speaking,  modem. 
Traces  were  visible  in  this  picture  of  a  form 
— rather  a  bovrgtoiie  but  not  ridiculous  form— 
of  the  realism  which  Bonvin  had  been  the  first  to 
preach  and  which  Gourbet  confirmed  by  works  of 
undeniable  power,  among  others  by  hia  vast  com- 
position, the  subject  of  which  was  taken  from 
peasant-life,  called  Un  enterremciU  i  Omant. 

In  186S,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Crimea,  where  he  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  allied  forces  of  France,  England,  and 
Italy,  before  Sebastt^l,  IndorePils  devoted  him- 
■sif  entanly  to  r«i«'*"'g  militaiy  snbjects. 


.  in  1867,  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Bonoui. 
He  showed  genuine  talent  for  observation  in  his 
DifiU  de  Zouavee  data  la  t.'amMt  d  Sibfutop<il,iiti 
yet  more  in  hia  Bntitille  de  VAlma.  But  he  lost 
all  his  advantagea  by  an  immense  canvas  which,  te 
everyone's  siucere  r^ret,  appeared  at  the  Univennl 
Exhibition  of  1867  in  an  unfinished  state.  It 
was  a  representation—badly  planned  and  badly 
painted — of  an  official  fite,  held  at  Algiers  in 
i860.  Pils  was  then  aheady  ill,  and  never  again 
recovered.  His  last  puntinga,  those  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  sturcase  of  the  new  opera-house,  at 
detestable,  without  invention  and  without  effect. 
In  1868,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
as  the  successor  of  his  maater  Picot.  In  1SG3, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Qovermuent  le 
remodel  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  he  wse  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  professors  with  a  free 
public  studio.  M.  Gshanel  taught  the  greud 
style,  U.  Q^rome  the  ethnographical,  Pils  the 
military. 

That  was,  in  &ct,  his  special  line.  He  will  lin 
by  his  water-colours  chiefly,  those  of  soldien 
drilling.  He  excelled  in  hia  waterwwlour  sketches 
of  artillerymen,  whom  he  studied  from  life  it 
Vincennes.  Ever  aince  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury France  has  had  artists  to  represent  the  pbf- 
siognomy  of  her  army  through  all  its  modifica- 
tions— Qros,  under  the  Empire,  Charlet,  uuda 
the  Restoration,  whose  litho)^phs,  works  of  tiu 
greatest  value,  are,  I  believe,  little  known  ot 
appreciated  in  England.  Under  Louis  Pliihjm 
and  the  Repuhhc  of  1848,  it  was  Bafiat  wk 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  the  army  of  Africa  snd  tli« 
army  which  besieged  Rome  in  a  series  of  htlio* 
grai^  which  are  models  of  good  drawing,  aecuiscy, 
and  harmony.  ^Is  was  bis  successor,  and  gives  Hi 
a  true  picture,  nvt  of  soldiers  inthe  field,  but  of  the 
crack  corps — the  artillery  or  the  engineers  at  drill 
or  parade — a  merit  more  than  equal  to  that  flf 
having  worn  a  coat  embroidered  with  green  palm 

The  name  of  Rafiet,  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, reminds  me  of  a  book  lately  puhliehed 
which  I  should  have  announced  before,  celled 
Reffet,  ea  vie  et  eet  ceuvree  (Baur),  br  AugueK 
Bry.  It  contains  two  portraits  of  Baffet,  tin> 
unpublished  etchings  engraved  by  him  and  printed 
excluuvely  for  thia  book,  and  four  fac-oniileg  of 
autograph  letters.  M.  Auguate  Bry  is  the  printer 
to  whose  skill  and  ability  we  owe  the  finMt 
Uthographs  of  his  pictures,  those  pardcidarly  °f 
the  SUge  de  Borne,  and  the  Vogage  m  Qrimit.  H< 
was  a  friend  of  his.  He  followed  him  step  1? 
step  through  all  the  works  which  marii  the  sKond 
part  of  his  career  as  an  artist,  that  which  he  spot 
almost  wholly  in  the  company  of  Prince  Anawls 
Demidofi;  either  traveUing  or  at  San  Donato. 
He  thus  supplements,  by  new  and  preciiie  in* 
formation,  an  excellent  work,  publisheu  by  M. 
Hector  Oiacomelli,  some  years  ago,  under  the 
more  special  title  Baffet  et  la   Catalogue  con^ 

A  general  collection  of  the  works  of  the  sculpt^ 
Barye  ia  at  present  being  made  for  public  eihiw- 
tion.  I  was  the  first  to  inform  you  of  it,  and 
have  been  awaiting  its  completion  to  send  you  * 
biography  of  this  eminent  artist.  This  biogrsM 
will  form  the  eubiect  or  one  of  my  next  letters.  »■ 
Guillaume,  the  Director  of  the  Ecole  des  B»nJ' 
Arte,  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  «d^ 
numbers  manv  distinguished  names — oamW™" 
are  calcuhited  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  undo^- 
takmg.  Sir  Bichard  WalJaco  ia  to  be  lequMl" 
io  furUier  it  by  allowing  his  name  to  be  placed  M 
the  list  of  its  aupporteiB,  and  by  loans  bom  Wl 
own  collection,  as  the  exhibition  is  to  uimde, 
bedde  bronzes  and  plaateiKMista,  some  very  CW"* 
water-colours  and  sheets  of  sketches.  "  ^ 
open,  probably,  on  November  8,  in  the  =*"* 
Melpomene,  where  Corofe  landscapes  were  »™J 
exhimted.  ,,. 

I  Barye  was  one  of  the  inteUigeot  fonndeia  of  tto 
"  nnion  Centrale  dee  Beaux-Arti  Kpf'ivf*  * '  "* 

I  dnstrie,"  a  society  whose  endeavoun  I  al''*J* 
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meatioo  with  pleunre.  After  the  ezample  of 
joui  "F.ngHaTi  Borieties,  it  ie  just  opening  a  Ten 
nlnable  Bpecisl  eiJjilntioa  &t  its  own  li«ad- 
qniutera,  No.  3  Place  dee  Vosgw,  in  a  gaUeiT 
fiveii  Q^  to  tlie  purpose,  sod  excellentlj  Bituated, 
SB  tlie  house  t'.ee  in  the  heart  of  the  quarter  in- 
habited bj  the  most  skilled  artisans  of  Paris,  the 
broDTe-workem,  npholsterers,  ^c.  There  aleo  is 
the  libmiy  of  the  societ;,  admission  to  which 
is  free. 

The  ezhiHtion  consiBtB  of  100  original  designs 
by  deeigners  of  Ljo^is  in  the  last  century :  coatsand 
waiBLCoats  for  court  and  town,  ladies'  drewes,  &c ; 
of  36  original  drawings  of  birds  diawn  with  the 
pen  by  Adam,  a  clever  French  draughtsman  of 
the  If^t  century ;  of  16  desigi^s  by  Belafosse, 
Delalonde,  Baiwon,  Lequieo,  Nollet,  industrial 
artiats  who  have  left  engraved  works  which  are 
wall  known  but  have  become  veij  rare ;  of  447 
original  compositions  executed  in  the  studio  o^ 
M.  £.  Ouichard,  the  former  President  of  the 
"  Union  Oentrale,"  by  contemporary  artisU  almost 
all  of  recognised  merit ;  of  5,689  patterns  of  silk 
ribbons  from  the  manu&ctory  of  Smnt-Etienne, 
of  the  most  varied  and  curious  kinds  of  trim- 
mingB,  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  straw,  horsehair,  &e.; 
and,  finallT,  of  a  hundred  choice  patterns  of  old 
Nlken  stu&  It  is  an  attempt  to  do,  on  a  small 
scale,  what  the  South  Eensington  Museum  is 
doing  for  the  education  of  your  industrial  artists ; 
and  -what  FttLDce,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  do 
on  a  lareer  scale,  considering  the  immense  re- 
sources she  has  at  her  command  scattered  here 
and  there  in  her  different  museums. 

It  must  amuse  every  one — as  much,  at  least  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  amused  in  these  days  of  tropical 
lust,  here  even  under  the  trees  where  I  have  ttkken 
refiige — to  hear  that  our  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts 
has  only  new  become  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
uider  Uie  £mpire,  some  of  our  town-^M)uncils 
were  not  ashamed  to  make  money  out  of  objects 
of  Talus  which  were  the  property  of  the  munici- 
palities by  Mlliug  them  to  dealen.  Such  ignor- 
ance in  official  quarters  is  to  be  deplored  rather 
than  regarded  as  subject  for  laughter.  It  has 
caused  the  loss  to  France  of  moet  interesting  his- 
torical relics.  I  will  not  recur  to  the  past.  The 
evil  done  is  irreponible.  And  vet  a  decree  was 
put  forth  in  1838  prohibiting  tne  municipalities 
from  parting  with  any  books,  manuscripts,  char- 
ters, mplomas,  medals,  monuments,  Sec,  in  their 
possession  without  prenous  application  to  the 
tuinisler.  M,  Wallon  has  Tery  wisely  reminded 
them  of  this  decree  on  the  occasion  of  tiie  fol- 
lowing occurrence :  A  Idble,  very  interesting  on 
account  of  its  rare  binding,  was  disposed  of  by 
a  town-council  to  a  Paris  bookseller  in  ex- 
change for  another  bible  and  a  number  of 
other  books,  worth  all  together  a  thousand  fiancs. 
The  bible  in  the  rare  binding  was  immediately 
resold  for  fom:  thousand  francs,  and  six  thousand 
are  now  offered  for  it  and  refused.  The  prices 
matter  littleL  but  it  is  very  deeirable  that  the  ex- 
portation of  treasures  of  this  kind,  now  so  rare, 
ehould  be  rendered  impoesible.  And  the  minister 
of  the  Republic — retpiJilka—\A^B  down  very 
forcible  injunctions  to  that  effect  in  his  circular  to 
the  Drefects. 

I  leam  with  pleasore  that,  by  order  of  the  same 
minister,  commisdons  have  been  given  to  MM. 
Boer,  Pinart,  and  Wiener,  for  the  purroee  of 
studying  the  history  of  art  in  the  New  World. 
Thia  la  a  sign  of  the  interest  taken  by  France  in 
ethnographic  studies. 

A  splendid  folio,  adorned  with  chromo-litho- 
graphic  plates,  hat,  just  made  its  appearance  at  the 
publiahing  house  of  H.  Ernest  Leroux,  entitled 
La  OoBema  d^Aknanh,  ILa  d'Ounga  (Archipel 
Shumagin,  Alaska),  byM.  Alplianse  Pinart.  Tnis 
M.  AIpnoDse  Pinart,  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
meetimi:  at  the  ethnographical  ttancet  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  get^raphical  ex- 
hibition, is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  devotes 
hie  fortune  to  making  scientific  expeditions  to  the 
New  ^Vorld,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  curiosities  of 


all  kiuds,  like  those  found  at  Christie's.  Qe  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a  big  book,  which  is  to  be  en- 
tided  Vo^aga&laCSteNord-OutttdtVAmiriqa*. 
La  Caveme  ePAknonh  ie  a  chapter  of  it  belonging 
to  the  second  volume,  which  he  has  published  in 
advance  of  the  rest  in  order  to  establi^  hiachdms 
to  priority  in  certdji  discoveries  which  cost  Mm 
much  labour,  and  the  glory  of  which  was  claimed 
by  a  traveller  of  different  nationality,  to  whom  he 
had  been  imprudent  enough  to  communicate  them. 
Aknanh,  where  the  sepulchTal  cave  is  situated,  in 
which  M.  Alphonse  Pinart  found  the  curious 
masks  made  of  carved  and  painted  wood^the 
fac-mmilai  of  which  are  contained  in  his  book — 
is  an  ancient  deserted  village  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Fort  Delareff,  in  the  island  of  Ounga. 
Qunga  is  inhabited,  and  is  the  most  important 
island  of  the  Shnmsgin  Archipelago,  which 
stretches  along  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska.  In  a  rocicy  creek  M.  Alphonse  Pinart 
discovered  a  burial-place  of  the  ancient  Aleutians, 
and  in  it  he  found  the  masks  which  were  used  in 
their  fimeral-dances  and  then  broken,  A  mask 
waa  placed  on  the  face  of  the  dead  to  prevent 
the  soul  from  being  frightened  by  tlie  evil  spirite 
which  met  it  on  its  passage  to  the  west.  a^oK 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  these  burial-places 
were,  it  is  believed,  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
whalers,  men  of  exceptional  stiength,  who  were 
dreaded  even  after  they  were  dead.  The  masks, 
which  ore  carved  out  of  drift-wood,  cedar  or  fine, 
cast  ashore  "hj  the  current,  remind  one  oi  the 
tattooing  practised  by  the  South  Seci  Islanders. 

Other  objects  are  represented  as  well,  the  use 
and  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  have  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  for  scientific  men  who  collect  recoids  here 
and  there  even  of  recent  epochs,  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  studies  of  prehistoric  civilisations. 
The  connexion  is  evident. 

H.  Emeet  Leroux  is  also  the  publisher  of  Z'.^lrf 
Khmer,  a  historical  study  (a  small  bound  8vo.  of 
140  pages)  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Cam- 
bodia, with  a  general  sketch  of  Khmer  architec- 
ture, and  a  complete  list  of  the  monuments 
explored.  To  it  is  added  a  catalogue,  adorned 
with  woodcuts  and  a  map,  of  the  £hmer  Museum, 
just  opened  at  Compile. 

The  book  ie  most  instructive  and,  at  the  same 
time,  modest  in  its  assertions.  The  author,  M.  de 
Croizier,  is  one  of  the  naval  officers  who  dis- 
covered these  monuments  in  the  heart  of  an  unex- 
plored country,  covered  with  inundations,  parehed 
by  a  tropical  sun,  and  fatal  to  Europeans  who 
Iwave  its  fevers.  Beside  these  monuments,  histori- 
cally so  interesting,  he  has  breught  back  casts  and 
drawings. 

Khmer  art  will  henceforth  take  its  ^lace  among 
European  studies.  It  has  some  pomts  of  re- 
semblance with  Indian  art,  and  some  with  that  of 
Java.  It  shows  manifest  traces  of  a  variety  of 
influences.  To  reconstitute  the  history  of  a  people 
whose  writing,  like  the  cuneiform  character,  has 
hitherto  been  deciphered  only  by  means  of  the 
most  prbdinous  patience  and  penetratioQ,  is  a 
laborious  undertaking,  but  it  is  one  which  we  hope 
may  before  long  be  successfully  carried  out.  The 
total  disappearance  from  the  memory  of  man  of  a 
civilisation  such  as  this,  of  a  people  who  for 
centuries  wsre  engaged  in  coostructing  monuments 
so  remarkable  for  their  colossal  size,  originality  of 
design,  and  perfection  of  detail,  is  a  frightful 
problem  I  Those  immense  walls,  those  innumer- 
able towers,  were  carved  as  exquisitely  as  ivory  is 
carved  by  the  Japanese  j  and  yet  all  remembnuiee 
of  this  people  has  been  swept  away  like  a  dead 
leaf! 

The  volume  opens  with  a  portrait  of  Lieutenant 
Delaporte,  who  was  the  devoted  head  of  the 
arehaeolog^cal  commiBsioo,  and  the  no  less  devoted 
organiser  of  the  Compi&gne  Museum. 

Pn.  Bntrr. 


THE  lacHEi,  AireiCMi  tbstivai^ 
A  coBBEBFon>BXT  writee  from  Florence:— 


"  A  gloiiouB  day  without  a  cloud  in  the  s^,  and 
Florence  looking  its  beat.  People  have  pound  in 
from  the  saironcdiDg  country,  and  everybody  is  in  the 
streets.  On  fitt  davs  in  Florence  all  dress  so  smartly 
aud  bririitly  that  there  appear  to  be  do  poor  dames 
or  ron^  of  snv  kind,  Hichel  Angelo's  DBme  is 
heard  on  ovBijbody'fl  lips  and  nearlj  all  are  provided 
with  a  biography,  which  is  hawked  for  tala  at  every 
street  comer,  sa  well  as  portraits  of  every  variety, 
fratn  photograpliB  from  known  pictures  and  en- 
gravings to  the  cheapest  prints  of  moat  doabtfol 
resemblaoce.  At  midday  a  splendid  concert  wis  given 

'--    "-)  great  haU  of  the   'Five  "      

o  Yeccbio,  when  some  versei 

music  by  a  contemporary,  i „.     ,.. 

o'clock  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  great  pio- 
ceesioa  began  to  assemble  ia  the  Piaua  of  the 
Signoris  or  in  the  Municipal  Holla.  At  three  a  salvo 
of  artillery  announced  the  starting  of  the  procession. 
The  diftbrent  trade  societies  of  Plorrace  and  the  aur- 
ronnding  country,  headed  by  their  embroidered  gilt  or 
paiatsd  batinets,  formedan  apparently  endless  stream. 
The  artisan  associa^ons  of  Florence  of  both  seiM 
were  numerously  represented.  A  rather  ill-looking 
aet  of  yonug  men,  the  only  shabby  persona  in  the  pro- 
eesalon,  followed  a,  baoDer  with  the  pretentions  in- 
scription 'The  free-thinkers  of  Italy:  Science  and 
Lalionr  tlie  only  religion  of  the  foture.'  Beaidea  these 
were  the  members  of  choral  and  musical,  literary  and 
artietic  societiee,  among  whom  the  scalpton  bore  a 
banner  with  a  portrait  and  the  inscription,  'AMichcl- 
Angelo,  che  nei  dmboli  dell'arte,  m>a  e  trina,  paria 
ancoio.  e  scuote  i  dormentJ.'  Behind  these  came  the 
municipal  banner,  the  red  lily  of  FlotBoce,  borne  bj 
men  in  rich  liveriae ;  aftar  which  walked  the  Syndic, 
and  beside  him  a  young  private  in  the  army,  the  loat 
repreeentativo  of  me  house  of  Bnonarroli.  They  were 
followed  by  municipal  and  other  dignitaries,  Com- 
mendatora  Gotti,  Director  of  the  Gslleriea,  and  the 
foreign  repreeentativea :  among  whom  were  M.  Barbet 
de  Joay,  representing  the  Louvre  and  the  Minister  of 
Fablie  Instruction,  MM.  Bonnat,  Paul  de  St.  Victor, 
Scherer,  Drsjftis,  Comte,  Hon*  Delorme,  and  Leniis 
Oonsa,  Director  of  the  Gatettt  da  Beaux-ArU,  Le 
Nepveu,  Director  of  the  Academy  at  Eome,  Ouill- 
aume.  Director  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Ibllne, 
Gamier,  MBissonier  and  Charles  Blanc,  Herr  von 
Liitsow  of  Vienna,  Commendatore  Meldahl,  Diractor 
of  the  Academy  of  Copeuhagen,  Professor  Labaad 
of  Copenhagen,  Professor  Hahnel  and  Profflssor 
Director  Lewia  Gruner,  of  Dresden,  sad  many  others. 
Several  distinguished  En^iah  gentlemen,  though  not 
deputed  to  repreaeot  England,  were  iovitad  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  authorities  to  assist  at  the  c^remoniea. 
Then  come  a  large  nnmber  of  military  officers ;  and 
finally  a  guard  of  soldian  closed  Uie  procession, 
which  altogether  must  have  been  rather  more  than  a 
mile  long.  The  immense  crowd,  of  its  own  accord, 
opened  quietiy  and  in  an  orderly  manner  to  allow  the 
eorthge  to  poas.  Its  first  deatination  waa  the  Baonar- 
roti  house,  bought  Ly  Michel  Angelo  for  hia  nephew, 
and  lately  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  the  last  owner,  a 
Buonarroti  also.  When  the  Syndic  and  the  repre- 
aentstives  had  arrived  oppoaita  the  door  of  the 
entrance,  a  halt  was  made ;  the  veil  was  dropped 
from  the  new  bronzB  bust  of  the  great  artiat  amid 
universal  acclamationa,  and  an  eloquent  address  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Alliardi,  which  could  not  be 
heard  except  by  those  close  to  him,  and  was  rather 
long  for  the  occasion.  Thence  the  procession  went 
to  Santa  Croce,  where  reverent  homage  was  paid  to 
the  tomb  of  the  illuatrioua  dead.  On  the  marble 
pedeatal  of  the  sarcophagua  was  laid  a  laurel  wreath, 
with  Bu  inscription  from  the  artiats  of  Stuttgart. 
After  an  addreas  from  Coont  Pelli  Fubbroni,  tbe 
custoB  of  the  church,  Profeasor  Doctor  Floerke,  of  the 
Art  Academy  of  SnxB  Weimar,  in  nn  eloquent  addreas 
— roost  graiifying  to  Florectine  pride — dedicated  the 
splendid  offenng  of  the  Oemuin  artists.  Each  school 
society  of  art  in  Germany  had  prepared  a  spray  of 


oak  leaves  in  silver,  with  i 


These, 


all  joined  together,  made  a  magnificent  coloeasi  wreath. 
which  was  fixed  on  a  handsome  block  marble  column 
and  placed  near  the  tomh.  The  Syndic  replied  to  the 
noble  address  of  the  German  pro^ssor.  and  then  the 
procession  set  out  od  its  way  to  Fiaua  Michel  Angelo. 
The  snn  was  Isaring  its  laet  glow  behind  the  distant 
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Cairara  hilla,  vh«a  it  and  its  T«at  nUaodADt  crowd  ar- 
rived on  the  hill  crowned  by  the  great  piami.  Here 
the  pruHiee  of  the  Prince  of  CstignaDo  the  bronie 
i;  of  tlie  JJami  wae  iuangurated  bj  uncovetiDg  the 
on  the  b«ie,  Ihs  statue  itself  haviog  lieea 
in  iu  place  for  neail;  a  jear.  It  is  oa  imposing 
poiitioa,  and  the  coloarat  flgnre  u  conspicuouii  for  a 
great  diataDM  aven  be7and  the  city.  Yet  in  itself 
It  is  not  eatisfaf tor; ;  the  dark  bronze  hides  the 
spleni^d  modelling  of  the  marble  original,  especiallv 
u,  in  order  to  face  the  town,  it  hs4  bean  placed  wiUi 
its  back  to  the  son.  Nor  are  the  figures  ammged 
at  the  fbur  angles  of  the  pedestal  happy  in  choice. 
They  are  bronze  casts  of  the  fignres  recumbent  on 
the  sarcophagi  of  the  Medici  tombs,  and  such  is  their 
new  poeitJon  that  a  back  view  is  unavoidable,  a  con- 
tingency not  foreseen  by  Michel  Angela,  for  tliey 
are  left  rong^  hewn,  and  are,  indeed,  ugly  masaea. 
When  the  inscriptions  ware  uncoTcred,  speeches  were 
made  by  Professor  Paganucci,  the  Minister  Spaventa, 
varioua  Qarman  celebrities,  Meissonier  and  Charles 
Slanc.  About  seven,  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  piocesdon  dispersed ;  the  bands  played  themselvee 
gaily  homc^  bat  for  hoars  afterwiuda  a  continuous 
stream  of  people  kept  pouring  down  as  the  great 
crowd  slowly  made  its  way  citywards.  During  the 
procession,  an  immense  number  of  carriages  formed  a 
corso  on  the  beautiful  drive  called  '  dsi  Colli,'  or  '  of 
the  hilta,'  which  leads  to  the  Piazza  Idichel-Angelo. 
passing  under  the  old  church  and  fortifications  of  San 
Hioiato,  over  which  floated  a  baoner,  the  accurate 
heraldic  reproduction  of  that  which  waved  over  the 
head  of  Michel  Angelo  while  he  directed  the  defence 
in  the  famous  aisge  of  Florence  in  1529.  In  the 
evening  a  grand  reception  was  given  by  the  Prefect  In 
the  great  palace  recently  acquired  by  the  city,  and 
gorgeonaly  fitted  ap  as  a  residence  foe  the  Marquis  of 
Montezemolo,  Prefect  of  Florence.  OrigiaallyaMedici 
Palacst  it  was  the  house  of  I«renzo  the  Ms«uificDnt : 
it  laterly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Kieardi  family, 
by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the  city.  Little  of  its  etulisr 
decorations  remain,  beyond  a  baaoliful  chapel  painted 
in  frmco  by  Banoiso  Goazoli.  The  reet  ia  of  the 
time  of  Luca  Giordano,  by  whom  the  ceiling  of  the 
great  bail  room  is  decorated.  So  closed  the  day,  in 
which  everything  combined  to  show  Florence  nnder 
its  brightest  and  most  beautiful  aspect-" 


THB  lEATOB  COTJXcnOV  OF  DRAWISas. 

The  fine  coHection  of  drawings  by  the  old 
masters  formed  b;  the  lata  Mr.  WQliam  Mayor,  of 
B^watei  llill,  to  which  we  bava  uready 
referred,  is  still  on  view  by  appointmeiit  at 
Ml-  Hogarth's,  in  Mount  Street.  UnfortuDatelj 
it  has  been  brought  forward  when  the  bghsod  was 
oves,  and  ima  not  in  consequence  eicited  the  at- 
tention it  deserved.  No  purchaser  has  been  found 
for  the  whole  collection,  and  the  executors  have 
decided  on  breaking  it  up  and  selling' the  specitnens 
piecemeal.  This  eeema  extraordinary,  considering 
that  the  taste  for  collecting  drawiop  initiated  by 
Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  dm  never  been 
lost  in  Enjkind,  but  has  continued  in  uninterrupted 
succession  to  the  present  day.  The  choicest 
collection  ever  formed  was  that  of  Sir  Thoniaa 
Lawrence,  at  the  cost  of  70,000?.,  which  he  paid 
for  5,000  specimens,  3,500  of  which  wcro  of  the 
highest  character.  The  late  Mr.  Mayor's  qualifica- 
tions for  a  collector  were  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Friend  of  Bewick  and  the  Landseare,  and  the 
pupil  of  Ilaydon,  then  the  principal  historical 
painter  in  England,  he  early  learned  from  hia 
instructor  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
drawinRB  of  the  old  masters,  and  coming  into  a 
lai^  fortune  he  had  the  opportunity  of  maturinji 
his  judgment  by  foreign  travel.  On  his  return 
from  the  Continent,  an  mttoduction  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  decided  hie  future  course,  and  for  more 
than  fifty  years  he  devoted  his  entire  attention  to 
the  one  pursuit  of  coUectiug  drawings.  With  an 
artist's  education,  an  eye  moat  sensitive  to  otigi- 
nslit;  of  execution,  and  time  and  means  at  his 
commaBd  for  pnrchssing  and  making  himself 
(icquaiDted  with  the  works  of  the  several  masters, 
he  Decame  both  at  home  and  abroad  an  acknow- 
ledged anthority  on  the  subject,  His  death  has 
necessitated  the  sale  of  bis  collection,  which  consists 


of  1,006  drswingB  of  all  nusters  and  all  schools. 
Tbe^  are  executed  in  pen  and  bistre,  sepia  or 
Indian  ink  heightened  with  white,  in  black  or  red 
chalk,  ulver  point  heightened  with  white,  pen 
and  umber  washed  with  indigo,  in  pencil,  Sx.. 
They  are  aU  mounted  with  ekbomta  borders,  and 
fill  thirteen  fblio  volumes.  Of  the  masters  of  the 
different  Italian  schools,  there  are  400  specimens, 
beginning  with  an  illuminated  drawing  in 
eofouiB  and  gold,  on  vellum,  the  woil  of  Oimebue. 
Of.  the  Florentine,  Umbrian  and  Roman  schools 
are  examples  of  Donatello,  a  pen  and  bistre 
drawing  by  some  ascribed  to  Bofiaela,  Fra  An- 
gelicD,  Masaccio,  and  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  the 
design  for  part  of  the  triumphal  procession  of 
Julius  Caesar,  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Femgino,  na  Bartolommeo,  the  study 
by  Michel  Angelo  for  the  sitting  figure  of  Lorenzo 
on  the  Medici  tiimb,  of  Oiulio  Romano  nine  ex- 
amples, among  others  a  composition  executed  for 
the  Falazzo  del  T6,  at  Mantua,  of  Rafiaele,  a 
study  for  the  Famesina  Palace  and  other  designs 
afterwards  executed.  Among  the  dratrings  of 
the  Forma  school  is  Correggio's  study  for  his  figure 
of  the  Madonna  ia  the  cupola  at  Parma,  and  six 
others.  The  Venetian  school  ia  repreeented  by 
fifty-five  drawings — tan  of  Titian,  sketches  for  a 
figure  in  his  Aitumption  of  tht  Viripn  and  for  the 
picture  of  Feter  Martyr,  ux  of  Paul  Veronese 
(some  iioai  the  Lawrence  collection),  and  as  many 
ofCanaletto.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  draw- 
ings by  the  Caracci,  Guido,  Albano,  Domenichino 
and  Guereino  represent  the  school  of  Bologna. 
The  drawings  of  the  Flemish  masters  begin  with 
Van  £yck,  and  are  followed  up  with  that  of  the 
Breugbels,  Rubens,  Snyder,  Van  Dyck  and 
Tenisra,  numbering  eixty-four.  The  Dutch  series 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  drawings  by 
Vandevelde,  Ouyp,  Wouvermons,  Paul  Potter,  and 
all  the  celebrated  Dutch  pointers.  The  Spanish 
school  has  only  eight,  among  wliich  is  Murillo's 
study  in  pen  and  sepia  washed,  signed  and  dated, 
for  bis  splendid  picture  of  the  Aiaimjri.ion  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Louvre.  Callot,  Poussin,  Claude, 
wilh  Wstteau  and  Boucher,  Oudry,  Lancret,  and 
other  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  represent 
the  French  school ;  while  the  Englieh  is  miserably 
represented  by  twelve  drawings,  all  the  produce 
of  foreign  artists,  Zucdierelli,  Cipriani,  and  An- 
gelica Kaufinian.  A  catalogue  of  the  collection 
has  been  most  carefully  prepared. 


N0TB8  AND    NEWS. 

JIeshrh.  Smith,  Elder  akd  Co.  at«  preparing 
for  publication  The  Orphan  of  PimUvo,  and  other 
sketches,  fragments,  and  drawings,  bv  William 
Makepeace  Tbockem^ .  Mr.  Thackeray's  represen- 
tatives consider  that  his  sketches  lost  in  engraving 
and  it]  drawing  upon  wood,  and  are  unwilling 
that  previous  reproductions  should  be  considered 
adequately  to  represent  his  artistic  feeling  and 
genius.  The  drawings  shortly  to  be  published  are 
of  undoubted  authenticity,  and  will  be  reproduced 
by  a  process  which  will  give  a  faithful  fnc-ainiile 
of  the  originals;  and  it  ia  thought  that,  thouch 
few  in  number,  they  will  bo  sufficient  to  show  the 
habitual  manner  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  work. 

The  same  publishers  are  about  to  issue  a  new 
edition,  in  seven  volumes,  of  the  Life  tmtl  Woris 
of  Chnriotte.,  Emily,  mid  Aime  Srontc.  Its  most 
remarkable  feature  will  be  the  illustrations,  which 
will  consist  of  views,  sketched  on  the  apot,  and 
drawn  on  wood,  of  the  moat  interesting  scenes 
described  in  the  novels.  The  artist  is  Mr.  G.  M. 
Wiiuperifl,  who  was  enabled  to  identify  the  places 
descnbed  by  a  friond  of  the  Bronte  Ihmily.  The 
first  volume  will  be  published  at  the  end  of 
October. 

In  Mrs.  Green's  CalniAir  of  Stale  Papers,W4S- 
1C50,  are  to  be  found  some  incidental  notices  of  a 
long  forgotten  French  artist,  Pierre  Blondeau, 
who  came  over  to  England  to  push  his  fortune  at 
thistime.  lietemfrtitwith  huu,  we  gather  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  some  "  models 


for  coin  of  a  curious  and  new  form,"  and  ofiand 
his  service*  to  tlie  Oommtniwealth  as  a  designer 
of  new  coinage.  That  be  was  looked  aponfavou:- 
ably  by  the  governing  powers  appeals  from  the 
fact  of  an  allowanoe  of  401.  beii^  pud  to  him  by 
order  of  the  Council  of  State,  to  recompense  him 
for  his  loss  of  clothes,  &c.,  by  pirates,  in  ctoseuir 
to  our  shores.  Lenthall'e  correspondent  mja  thst 
he  had  formerly  heard  a  good  report  of  his  sbihtt, 
and  was  assured,  by  men  well  experienced  in  tlie 


Mint,  that  he  w 


e  of  the  ablest  of  the 


JUS  IB 


art  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  M.  de  hojea 
uaa  diBWn  him  from  Italy,  and  had  given  him  s 
dwelling  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lonvre,  where  qom 
but  men  of  extraordinary  art  and  skill  were 
lodged ;  had  they  lived,  Blondean  (so  writes  Uf 
pAnegyrist)  would  certainly  have  had  the  dint- 
tion  of  all  the  coining  of  France.  For  fnrthn 
particulam  of  this  "  very  honest  and  ingeniou 
man,  to  whom  all  trust  cam  be  given  iu  onythingbe 
ondertates,"  we  must  await  the  pabticatioo  of  t 
further  portion  of  the  Caimdar, 

The  Syndicate  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Mukuh. 
Cambridge,  in  their  annual  report,  acknowledge 
the  donation  of  the  following  works  of  art:— 
Demi-figure  of  on  Apostle,  Limoges  enamel  Ihu- 
teenth  century,  found  in  the  wall  of  the  chsncd 
of  ConingtJDn  Church,  Hunts  ;  a  &c-simile  of  tht 
Great  Seal  of  the  late  Confederate  Stata  tl 
America ;  an  altar  from  Eonaw&t,  iq  Syria,  iviti 
beads  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  Kii.rTiii.ini  -,  a  hronic 
medal  commemorative  of  the  visit  of  the  Stub  cf 
Persia  to  the  City  of  London  ;  a  silver  dolhr 
struck  by  the  insuittenta  occnpying  Csrts^, 
1S73;  and  a  portrait  of  Handel  %  Sir  imn 
Thomhill,  from  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  ESIerton's  td- 
lection.  The  purchases  for  the  Uoseum  indudet 
set  of  ^med  and  mounted  drawings  of  tha  pay- 
ment of  Sena  Cathedral,  by  Signer  Leopolii 
Maceari,  and  361  sketches  and  drawing  ^ 
Geo^  Romney.  The  general  public  wai  ir 
admitted  to  the  Museum  upon  the  conclusion  i^' 
the  works  of  the  entrance  hall  on  March  16  Uil. 
and  from  that  date  until  the  month  of  Mny  ik 
number  of  visitors  was  11,363,  Forty  penoB 
were  permitted  to  copy  pictures  during  the  yc' 
ending  with  May  Inst. 

Tna  Times  obituary  records  the  death  on  lis 
12th  inst,  ivithin  four  days  of  the  90th  ansivarisn 
of  his  birth,  of  George  Johann  Paul  Fiacbo. 
court-painter  to  King  George  IV, 

A  SERIES  of  articles  on  the  work  of  Michd 
Angelo — articles  appearing  in  Le  Temm,  fromtb- 
pen  of  M.  Erdan— -do  not  indeed  throw  nincJ 
light  on  the  interesting  question  raised  in  l'*' 
correspondence  columns  of  lost  week's  .\cii>f«' 
nor  are  they  in  themselves  rsmoriable  for  (en*  <^ 
novelty  of  view ;  but  they  resume  briefly  much  '>'■ 
EVench  current  or  almost  current  cril'cisni,  friB. 
the  brilliant  theories  of  a  popular  author—" 
Taine— to  the  erratic  but  poetical  utterance  of  > 
lost  politician,  M.  Olliviar.  And  they  are,  men- 
over,  noteworthy  as  showing  how  conteoledy 
French  criticism,  when  not  of  the  stronper  Hoo- 
rests  vrithin  the  circle  traced  by  French  ^^'^' 
alone.  Taine,  Stendhal,  Ollivier,  may  hsrdly 
indeed  bo  the  critic's  gods— he  yields  lo  iber-i 
DO  unquestioning  obedience — but  they  nr*  '■ 
least  the  writers  whose  opinions  are  worthv  ''' 
be  considered,  and  beyond  tiiem  there  is  not  mu* 
Matthew  Arnold  has  somewhere  said  that  nne '' 
thequalifioationa  of  acritic— hs  was  Bpe**!"?-!' 
is  true,  of  a  critic  of  literature  and  not  of  arl-u 
the  complete  possession  of  at  least  one  Uaf^ 
and  literature  other  than  his  own.  Evidence  oiui' 
quaUfication  is  not  afibrdwf  by  M.  Krdan  i  but  ae 
has  succeeded  in  furniahin*  the  ne^P^/'!, 
readnble  artielea  on  a  subject  about  which  w> 
accomplished  journalist  was  at  the  moment  on- 
Uaod  te  write,  and  he  but  done  well,  while  W"^ 
his  tribute  to  the  art  of  a  gifted  writer,  lo  a*,™' 
to  the  arbitrary  interpretation  wnich  that  (rUi" 
vmtcr  often  places  on  the  work  he  cri^ci««  ■ 
"La  vue  gtefaala  de  M.  Taine,  wvoir,  qoo  ^'^''" 
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M)>n^  sMtfiuti,  rqa^MOt&ot  le  c6l£  txigique  d« 
U  via  hiuaiiiiB,  ot  ti!«ni^m«Dt  trts  acnpUble  en  elle- 
iMiM.  JUi*  c'est  p«ul-bUa  une  ei^eaa  atlistiqua 
pw  uOnlle,  qaa  de  pret«r  4  Taateuc  de«  tonbesuz 
giiJit««DS  UDt  da  nffiuemenU.  .  .  ■  II  est  da  I'eBEeuce 
ie  Vut,  d'etre  Bpontan*  plntfit  qu'aDalytiqne,  ot  lui 
f rSf t  tiat  d'atmljae,  c'est  la  placer,  ce  nous  Bemble, 
n  detoti  de  n  aphtrf.  Maia  enfin,  me  dira-t-on.  cea 
Jtvfloppementa  ei^gftiqaeB  sont  broui,  at  plnlAt 
qa'uM  froida  analjae,  OD  aima  A  toit  cat  art  *nf  1  Mt, 
punr  liui  porter,  cat  BrtiBto  da  la  ploma  nir  ect  artiato 
n  aievL,  «C  I'Mprit  m  est  ebBrm^    Sana  doote  c'est 

w  (oMM  intirBaaaiile  ile  I'admiiBtir-   " ""  "^ 

m  ^nil  fiamd  prtta  da  loi-mlroe,  ai 

ol5«." 

Itnt&cnrioiL^  coDoeit  of  Staidhal's,  thkt  njuig 

nfliBdkttUie  Cbap^  dee  MMicis  was 

tlietwt  placM  in  the  world  in  which  to 

OKOi  of  Michel  Angelo,  bnt  that  from  tht 

Hid  Aapel  pleimd  yon  Matte  eouid  never  pUme 

The  fine  collection  of  urmB  at  Turin  , 
uioDg  other  Oriental  objects  which,  belonged 
Sudiniu]  unbwaulDr  ftt  ConBtautJnople,  a  awoid- 
iilade  nliich  has  given  rise  to  many  learned 
diiwrtitioDB  IS  to  its  origin.  The  blade,  slightlj 
curred,  ii  of  the  flneBt  DaniaecuB  steel,  and  is  onja- 
uuiUd  with  niimeniu£  embleiBS  coanel;  engraTed, 
upuD  Tiuch  still  renuun  traces  of  gilding  and  a 
Gweli  inBaip^oiL  Thia  sword  was  reportsd  to 
We  MwftHd  U  the  unfortunate  Coostantine,  last 
Empour  of  t]ie  Faleologi,  and  it  woa  sud  to  have 
been  depoBiled  is  the  mausoleum  of  his  Turkiali 
umqueior,  uid  to  have  been  Bold  bj  a  faithless 
^■uuiliia  But  tiiis  current  version  has  been  com* 
pfetelv  di^iroFeil  bv  the  Oavaliere  Veludo,  prefect  of 
tlielj&ai7of£l.llark.  He  shows  that  the  Turco 
Peniu  fcrm  of  the  Bciwitar  was  not  that  of  the 
Imperial  swoid ;  <V*  the  emblema  engraved  on  it 
hire  uDtliiog  in  oommoD  with  the  Imperial 
eaains,  tmoag  which  the  doubXe-heftded  ea^le 
voidd  pot  M  of  apraoring ;  Uiat  the  titles  given 
■R  sot  tlKMB  of  tbe  Cmfttor ;  and  that  the  Greek 
iiumDtiaD  i«  of  later  date.  His  coDClusioQ  is 
t^  tts  swoid  belonged  to  a  Christian  prince, 
'^«hJ  of  the  TuiUeh  Empre,  Constantice  II., 
BiWHuin,  elected  woiwode  of  WaUachia  in 
itW.  The  DTB»t  riches  of  this  prisce  were  dis- 
poned iftaf  hie  de«th,  and  his  sword,  plundered 
f  iu  jewels  and  even  of  its  hilt,  was  lost  in  the 
tpiul  of  the  Boephorus  and  thus  fell  into 
ifofeui  handa. 

b  digSi>8  '  wdl  upon  the  Haee  de  U  Halle, 
;  Agen,  there  has  juat  been  discovered  a  mosaic 
'^t  al  great  value,  dating  from  the  thirteenth 
^Um;.  SomB  bones  were  also  found.  The 
u'-VriiiM  have   ordered  the   works  to   be  aus- 

Te£  nmitiii))  of  Ln  Bocheile  has  just  purchased, 
™i  tie  lut  Sklon,  the  throe  following  pictures : 
if^iMj',  TU  Port  of  Monaco,  before  the  Storm  \ 
'■"lUMiBe,  Sb-iiH^ar*  at  Coaeameait;  Heiaener, 
'•»te  mid  Ariadae.    U.  Pinet,  the  conservator 

liie  museum,  toees  no  opportunity  of  enriching 
i<  colleclion,  which  is  one  of  the  moet  in- 
Ksting  in  FraueoL 

Thi  Na/nisnuilio  Chrtmick  for  1876,  part  i., 
W3  with  an  article  by  W.  8.  W.  Vaui  on  the 
Utited  coin  of  Platen  King  of  Baetriana, 
^  outted  so  much  commotion  a  few  years 
■J»W  it  was  purchased  for  a  large  sum  by 
f-  PoDie  for  the  BritiA  Museum.  In  spite  of 
'  'fiinions-rhich  have  been  eipreeeed  by  several 
^ealt^isls  tbat  the  coin  was  lalse,  its  genujne- 
R  DOW  is  uoanimeiisly  admitted.  The  value  of 
!  oiin  lies  in  the  fat*  that  it  bears  the  name 
t  kin^  quite  unknown  to  histoir.  The  de- 
tptioD  IB  as  follows : — On  obvenn,  bust  of  king 
n^t,  generally  admitted  to  be  identical  with 
*  "f  EuJiratides,  tbe  seventh  of  the  kinfrs  of 
ftriana  ^er  Diodotoa,  who  threw  off  the 
»  "f  the  Seleukidae;  on  reverse,  llelioe, 
tine  a  quadriga ;  with  the  inacription  ffa/ri^in- 
^Bvr  vAorviot  and  date  PMt,  t.e^  U7  of  the 


Sdeuktd  era,  or  B.C  165,  coinciding  eorioualy 
with  the  date  which  bad  speculatively  been  ■«- 
s^roed  for  the  death  of  £ujcratidee.  From  the 
coincidence  of  the  dales  it  liw  been  concluded  that 
Platon  waa  the  auocessar  of  Eukia^dea ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Vauz  observes,  the  iitct  of  the  head  of 
Edoatides  oecuning  on  Platiw's  coin  only  shows 
that  some  relation  existed  between  t^  two  kings, 
but  does  not  specify  what  relation  it  was,  whether 
that  of  deceased  aovereimi  and  hie  eucceeeor,  or 
that  of  living  suzerain  and  vaasal.  If  the  date  of 
Eakratides'  death  were  really  ascertained  to  be 
1B6  B.O.,  the  coincidence  with  the  date  of  the  coin 
would  strongly  lead  to  tbe  former  ooncluaion ;  but 
that  certaintv  of  date  not  being  as  yet  obtained, 
we  can  only  infer  that  at  the  time  of  EukratideB' 
reign  there  was  a  Idng  in  Bactriana  of  tbe  name 
of  Platon,  connected  with  him  in  some  manner. 
Mr.  Vanx  ingeniously  endeavours  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  the  nluno  of  Platon  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  waa  a  desceadnnt  of  thtX  Plato  men- 
tioued  by  Q.  Curtios  (v.  7)  as  leading  a  body  of 
troops  under  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  pursuit 
of  Darios  ("  peditum  erant  quinque  millia,  equites 
mille,  utnsque  Plato  Atheniensis  [oaeerat '').  P. 
Gardner  contributes  an  interesting  paper  entitled 
"  Plnutiana — a  rectification,''  in  which  he  shows 
that  the  belief  which  has  been  for  some  time  en- 
tertained that  thereonce  existed  a  Itoman  empress 
named  Flautiana,  wife  of  Pescennius  Nifrer,  is  a 
mistake,  and  tJiat  the  supposed  Pkutiana  ie  really 
FlautiUa,  the  wife  of  Gatacalla.  F.  W.  Madden 
continues  his  supplement  to  his  "History  of 
Jewish  Coinage."  J.  P.  Six  contributes  an 
article  on  Lykl^ios,  King  of  the  Paeoniana,  and  a 
note  on  the  early  bronze  coinage  of  SvraeuBe.  And 
after  a  paper  by  H.  W.  Henfrey  on  Naval  Medals, 
the  part  concludes  with  the  usual  tubliographiol 
notices. 

The  criti()uee  on  the  Salon  being  finished,  the 
Gazette  det  Baaax  Art*  has  now  room  for  other 
and  more  learned  articles.  In  the  current  number 
we  find — 1.  An  erudite  paper  by  M.  Leon  Hcniey, 
of  the  Institute,  on  a  group  in  Greek  sctdpture 
that  he  attributes  to  Praxiteles,  an  example  of 
which  he  has  found  among  the  Tanagra  statuettes, 
as  well  as  a  larger  representation  of  tbe  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Campana  collection  of  the  Louvre. 
M.  Heuzey  differs  in  many  points  from  M.  O. 
Bayet,  who  has  lately  written  an  important  series 
of  articles  on  tbe  TanagiA  statuettes,  concerning 
the  inteipretation  of  th^  interesting  and  curious 
figures ;  but  in  the  present  paper  he  confines  him- 
self to  stating  his  reasons  for  supposing  that  a 
group  of  a  woman  bearing  another  woman  on  her 
back  represents  Dometer  carrying  her  daughter 
Pentephone,  and  is  tbe  eame  composition  as  ii 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  tbe  woriis  of  Praxiteles 
as  the  Catagotaa.  2.  A  second  article  by  George 
Dupleesis  on  Gavami  is  illustrated  by  several 
clever  fac-simile  sketches  of  the  French  satirist 
and  painter  of  the  manners  of  his  age ;  but 
none  are  so  good  as  that  of  the  ioaufferabie  little 
blackguard  with  the  spectacles  in  a  recent 
number  of  L'Art.  3.  The  mediaeval  seals  of  the 
national  archives :  a  fourth  article  on  the  subject 
by  M.  G.  Demay,  with  several  remarkable  illua- 
trations.  4.  A  continuation  of  M.  Louis  Gonae's 
elaborate  survey  of  the  work  of  Jules  Jacquemart. 
If  tba  author  intends  to  bestow  as  much  time  on . 
every  one  of  "  Lee  graveurs  contemporains,"  his 
series  of  articles  bids  fail  to  occupy  the  Oazeite 
for  manv  years  to  come.  5.  The  conclusion  of 
M.  Paul  Lefort'a"Murillo  and  his  Pupils."  6.  The 
etchings  of  Paul  Potter  and  Vandyck.  The  etch- 
ings of  these  two  masters  have  lately  been  repro- 
duced in  photography  by  Armand  Durand,  and 
form  two  luterustiog  series  of  twenty-one  plates 
each.  Photography  is  especially  useful  in  giving 
us  reproductions  of  such  works  as  these.  So 
excellent,  indeed,  are  these  photographs  that 
by  dishoneet  persons  they  migbl;  easily  be 
passed  oil'  a^  originals.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  persons  nut  thoroughly  experienced 
in  collecting  to  detect  them.    7.  Notice  of  the 


Betrospective  ExfailMtion  at  Nancy.  This  exhibi- 
tion also  oceupica  L'Art  tiiis  month, 

UiTDER  the  title  of  Ariadne   Floreiditia,   Mr. 

John  Ruskin  has  recently  published  a  worii  on 
Florentine  embroidery,  into  which  he  has  Intro- 
duced a  description  of  three  remaAable  pieces  of 
needlework  which  he  discovered  in  a  room  in  the 
King's  Arms  Hotel  at  Lancaster,  where  he  passed 
a  oight.  The  subject  of  these  tapestries  was  the 
history  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  re- 
cognised in  their  treatment  and  execution  many  of 
the  qualities  of  the  Florentine  school  of  em* 
broidery. 

A  SECONit  German  edition  is  announced  of  M. 
A.  Racinet's  magnificently  illustrated  work  on 
Polychrome  omnment.  An  English  edition  was 
published  a  short  time  ago  by  Messrs.  Sotheby. 

Ab  important  aeries  of  articles  (m  the  "  Bcstora- 
tion  of  Oil  Paintings,"  by  Signer  Gius.  Uberto 
Valentinis,  has  just  tieen  finiabed  in  II  JiafaeOo. 

The  Portfolio  b  perh^  not  as  good  as  usual 
this  month,  but  there  is  a  delicate  etcbiiw,  by 
Brunet-Debftines,  of  Tomer's  Aniroaelk  toVaiice 
in  the  National  Gallery,  which  is  well  worth  the 

Srice  of  the  number.  A  long  article  on  "  Art 
oumalism  "  introduces  the  French  joum^  T.'Art 
to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Fortfoiio,  The 
two  journals,  L'Arl  and  the  Portfoko,  are  alike 
in  roany  respects,  only  the  French  one  appean  ever^ 
week  at  raan  than  the  prioe  tbat  the  Migliab  one 
chaijfes  for  ica  mimthly  iaiue.  It  israrpnsiiu;,  in> 
deed,  and  speaks  well  for  the  intereat  taken  m  art 
matters  abroad,  that  tiiii  ambitions  French  art- 
journal  ^lonld  find  the  snpport  neoewary  ta  it« 
continued  existence.  EngSsb  readers  ai«  begin- 
ning to  fully  appteci^a  the  Portfolio,  but  it  will 
ba  some  time,  we  opine,  before  a  pnUic  will  be 
found  in  England  for  a  weekly  art-iouinal  of  the 
dimensions  of  L'Art.  The  first  volume,  which  is 
now  out,  forms  quite  a  formidable  addition  to  a 
small  library.  'Tbe  writing  of  L'Art  is,  however, 
gnnerailybnlliant  and  fearless,  andtheilluetratioBs, 
especially  the  woodcitfi  and /o^-Mttife  sketches, 
are  excellent ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  cordially  re- 
commended to  those  who  can  afford  such  luxuries 
of  journalism.  The  article  on  it  in  the  PertfoUo 
contains  much  useful  critidsm  which  theprcqnieton 
of  L'Art  will  do  well  to  take  to  heart,  for  it  is 
not  written  in  any  spirit  of  rivali;.  We  tho- 
loughly  agree  with  it  regard!^  the  inconvenient 
size  of  the  French  journal.  Tne  other  articles  in 
the  Portfolio  are  a  continuation  of  Ur.  Beavinglan 
Atkinson's  etoAy  of  Wiertz,  a  luogiaphical  sintch 
of  Charles  Jaque,  by  Rend  Al^nard,  and  a  continu- 
ation of  Ilamerton'a  Life  of  Etty, 

"  OoRNELiPS  and  the  first  fifty  years  after 
1800,"  is  the  title  of  a  long  and  weltconsidered 
srticle,  by  Hermann  Orimm,  which  appean  in  the 
September  number  of  the  PretmixAe  JaAriiieker, 
Ernst  Forster's  recently  published  Life  ef  Corne- 
liui  forms,  perhaps,  the  raitm  d'etre  of  the  article ; 
but  it  is  not  a  mere  review.  With  acute  philo- 
sophic insight  the  le«med  Oeiman  critic  traces  the 
rise  and  development  of  modem  Qmuan  art,  and 
the  iofluenoa  exercised  upon  the  Romantic  school 
in  particular,  by  the  German  Hteratnra  of  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 

A  WORK  pntitled  Senvettuto  CeUini  at  Home, 
and  the  Lombard  and  other  Ooldimtthe  who  worked 
for  the  Popes  in  tkejiret  half  of  the  SitteeiUA  Cen- 
tury, by  A.  ISertolotti,  has  just  been  published  at 
Milan.  It  waa  originally  printed  in  the  Archicio 
ttorico  lomhnrdo,  and  contains  the  residt  of  the 
author's  researches  into  the  archives  of  the  Roman 
State,  researches  that  have  enabled  him  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the  great 
Florentine  goldsmith  and  sculptor,  as  well  as  to 
make  known  certain  other  goldsmiths,  several  of 
whom  sre  mentioned  in  Cellini's  treatise  on  gold- 
smiths' work,  who  have  hitherto  received  little 
_A   whole  colony   of  Milanese  pold- 


e  sixteenth  century,  and  M. 
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Bertolotti  haa  diacoreied  manj  intereBtiiig  details 
KBpeoting:  them  and  their  worka.  Seveiul  im- 
portant documeDta  relating  to  OeUiiii  himself  are 
also  published,  such  as  Uie  order  of  proceeding  in 
the  enqnirj  held  on  the  murder  of  Pompeo,  lie 
initrwnentum  pads  drawn  up  between  Oellini  and 
the  father  of  his  victim,  and  the  safe-conduct,  ~ 


entering  the  service  of  Olement  VU.,  the  first  and 
last  payments  made  to  him  by  the  Fopet,  and 
other  matters  left  extremely  vtupie  b;  the  erratic 
antobiographer,  have  likewise  been  satisfactorily 
Mcertwnea. 

TsE  German  artists  at  Borne  have  raised  a 
monument  over  the  long-neglected  grave  of  Asmus 
Jakob  Oarstens,  to  whom  modem  German  art  is 
BO  lately  indebted.  Oarstens,  who  died  in  Home 
in  1798,  lies  buried  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  obeliak  of  Oestius,  and  here  his  admirers  have 
rused  a  commemorative  stone  over  his  remains. 
But  the  Munich  painter,  Julius  Naue,  by  whose 
exertions  the  necessary  funds  have  been  obtained 
for  this  monument,  is  desirous  of  adding  to  it  a 
tablet  in  alto-relievo,  after  one  of  CaTatens'  own 
designs,  and  for  this  purpose  he  earnestly  requests 
Conmbutions  from  artists  in  Germany  and  else- 


Teb  AUffameine  Zatung  reporta  that  Dr.  Hirsch- 
feld,  the  superintendent  of  the  excavations  at 
Olympia,  has  left  Berlin  to  begin  the  projected 
German  ■works.  A  house  for  the  directors  of  the 
explorations  has  been  erected  in  the  village  of 
Dniwa,  near  the  Alpheioe  valley,  and  the  Indge 
across  the  stream  intended  for  the  transit  of  the 
excavated  materials  is  nearly  completed.  The 
works  will  be  begun  at  about  forty-nine  metres 
&om  the  eaetem  extremity  of  the  temple  of  Zeus, 
where  a  canal  has  berai  dug  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water.  All  the  scientific  apparatus  voA 
necessary  tools  and  machinery  have  reached 
Slante,  from  which  port,  as  the  most  direct  point 
of  communication  with  Olympia,  they  will  be  sent 
on  to  Druwatoawaitthearrivalof  Dr.  Hirscbfeld. 
Toe  last  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  National  Industry  in  France  contains 
a  communication  on  some  pottery  made  at  Sevres 
in  imitation  of  that  beautiful  enamelled  ware  of 
Japan  in  which  the  open  work  of  the  filigree  or- 
nameotatioa  is  filled  up  with  different  coloured 
ensmels,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  bronze 
with  cloisonnd  enamels.  Six  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  decoration  manufactured  at  Sevres  were 
exhibited  hy  M.  Salvetat  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  society.  Two  of  these  were  of  soft  paste 
poTceMn  glazed  on  the  inade,  but  with  the  out- 
ude  surlace  left  dull  and  decorated  after  the  mufBe 
with  enamels  set  in  rich  copper  tiligroe,  after- 
vwds  electroplated  with  gold.  Others  were  of 
common  earthenware  with  copper  filigree  over 
them.  These  cannot  rightiy  be  called  imitations, 
for  nothing  exactly  like  them  is  known  to  have 
been  produced  before,  even  in  Japan.  No  doubt 
tiiis  elaborate  method  of  oraamentAtion  will 
be  carried  to  still  greater  perfection  by  practice. 
It  opene  out  a  new  mode  of  decorating  pottery 
which  can  be  made  either  costly  or  not,  according 
as  the  filigree  is  of  gold,  nlver,  or  platinum,  or 
simply  of  the  beautifiJ  led  capper  so  well  adapted 
for  stoneware   and  the  common  kinds  of  pot- 

THE  STAOE. 

"  FluUnSOO  "   AT   THE    STBAKD. 

A  PIAIOOEB,  who  vras  disposed  to  take  as  cheerful 
a  view  of  the  state  of  the  histrionic  art  in  Eng- 
land as  circumstances  permitted,  was  once  heard  to 
remark  that  "  after  all  nobody  can  know  how  good 
bad  acting  is  till  he  has  seen  worse."  A  similar 
observation  might  be  applied  to  the  new  "  Folic 
Uusicale,"  by  Messrs.  F.  Hay  end  F.  W.  Green, 
produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre  on  the  occasion  of 
the  reopening  of  that  cheerful  little  house  on 


Saturday  last,  A  Folie  Musicalc^  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed,  a  Bouffonnerie,  is  understood  to 
describe  a  burlesque  of  the  type  of  Ntmem,  a  piece 
which  had  a  great  and  not  sJtc^ether  undeserved 
success  at  this  theatre.  Its  inventor — if  invention 
may  be  clwraed  for  a  novel  combination  of  fiuni- 
liar  dramatic  elements — was  Mr.  Fsmiej  who,  appa- 
renUy,  perceiving  that  the  ^d-natured  patrons  of 
the  Strand  were  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  inco- 
herent frivolities  of  the  modem  form  of  extrava- 
ganza seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the  notion 
that  even  folly  of  the  wildest  kind  need  not  be 
entirely  inconsequent.  The  puns  and  grotesqi 
dances,  the  slang  songs,  and  the  outran 
absurd  costumes  were  no  doubt  regards 
having  an  indefeasible  right  to  flourish  in  a 
Strand  extravaganza ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  poesible 
to  conceive  Mr.  Terry's  appearance  in  any  cos- 
tume presenting  an  approach  to  possibility; 
and  if  Mr.  Oox  or  M.  Marius  were  deprived 
of  their  "  topic  song,"  there  would  be  presump- 
tively much  disappomtmect  among  those  constant 
frmuenters  of  the  gallery  who  are  accustomed  to 
hul  the  appearance  of  each  of  these  actors  by 
turning  admiringly  to  their  neighbours  and  enthu- 
siastically excltuming,  "There  he  is  I"  Like  a 
prudent  reformer,  therefore,  Mr.  Famie  took  his 
stand  upon  the  ancient  ways,  and  gave  the  Strand 
audience  for  the  first  time  a  burlesque  with  a  story 
which,  however  vdld  in  its  foundations,  had  a 
certain  amount  of  ingenuity  of  intrigue.  These 
ends  were  att^ed  by  takin?  in  hand  a  &rcical 
comedy  which,  under  the  tiUe  of  La  Deux  Nonet 
deSoajoli,  had  been  performing  with  great  success 
at  the  Palais  Royal  theatre,  and,  while  retaining 
its  ingenious  complications  and  farcical  situations, 
combmin^  the  whole  with  the  exaggerations,  the 
licence  and  the  wilful  incongruities  of  the  burlesque 

There  is  no  queetion  that  Nemeei*  was  in  this 
way  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors ;  nor  was 
the  amusement  it  afforded  due  only  to  the  oddity 
of  its  fundamental  notion.  Whv  people  shoutd 
laugh  at  Mr.  Tecrv  proceeding  to  the  celebration  of 
his  double  nuplisla  in  a  complete  suit  of  pale-blue 
satin  vdth  minor  details  of  costume  of  sn  uncouth 
and  unexpected  kind  would  perhaps  not  be  easy  to 
explain,  even  with  the  help  of  metaphysics ;  but 
the  vagaries  of  that  gentleman  in  Nemetit  had 
power  to  extort  laughter  from  playgoers  who 
would,  perhaps,  be  ratiier  ashamsd  to  confess  that 
the^hoabeensoeasilyamused.  To  tell  the  truth  he 
depicted  the  embarrassments  of  the  unhappy  bride- 
groom with  a  ludicrous  earnestness  that  went  far 
to  justify  the  applause  which  the  performance 
aw&ened.  Altogether,  though  the  fun  of 
Nemesa  was  of  a  boisterous,  and  at  times 
of  a  rather  coarse,  kind,  it  was  hearty  and 
sustained;  and  if  it  is  at  alt  Intimate  to  find 
amusement  in  absurdity,  Mr.  Famie  and  hu 
interpreters  were  sufficientiy  justified.  Since 
then  Mr.  Gilbert,  whose  later  fairy  comedies  and 
farcical  burlesques  display  invention  of  a  rare 
Mnd,  and  have  a  lar  higher  character  and  purpose, 
is  b^eved  to  have  produced  anonymously  one  or 
two  pieces  of  the  class  of  Nemtm,  with  some  suc- 
cess. Neither  Mr.  Famie  nor  his  followers,  how- 
ever, have  since  been  so  fortunate  as  in  the  case  of 
Xemesie ;  and  this  vein  has  lately  been  growing 
visibly  thinner  under  the  process  of  exploitation. 
A  recent  example,  entitled  Intimidad,  was  an 
acknowledged  failure ;  and  in  the  saroe  class,  I 
fear,  will  nave  to  be  placed  Hfessrs.  Hay  and 
Green's  Flatningo.  The  foundation  of  this  piece 
is  the  well-known  comedy  Gavnud  MinardSr  Cie., 
but  in  the  attempt  to  compress  that  rather  licen- 
tious Btoiy  into  three  scenes,  the  authors  have 
altogether  failed  to  impress  its  esaentisl  features 
on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  Perhaps  if  the  time 
that  is  consumed  in  mysterious  references  to  per- 
sons and  events  which  ore  never  rendered  intel- 
ligible had  been  devoted  to  additional  dances  and 
songs  and  cant  phrases,  and  references  to  the  cur- 
rent topics  ofthenew^pers,.7'^ainm^  might  have 
bad  betoiB  it  along  career ;  bat  thatwould  have  been 


is  in  the  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Famie  tl 

authors  have  failed  ;  for,  while  they  have  partially 
neglected  the  old  and  appAjved  methods  of  ex* 
citing  laughter  and  applause  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Stzand,  they  have  simply  taxed  the  attentionoftlie 
audience  to  littie  purpose.  Varying  the  psrodoi  d 
the  playgoer  alreacy  referred  to,  the  puUic,  htviif 
now  an  opportunity  of  "seeing  worse,"  may  at 
least  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  good  some  recwt 
very  bod  pieces  of  this  kind  i«illy  were.  Ta 
wnte  a  burlesque  or  bouffonnerie  which  conld 
utterlv  faU  at  the  Strand  would,  however,  u  *U 
Tmbability,  demand  more  abili^  than  Msnn. 
Hay  and  Green  have  displayed  on  this  occaaon; 
and  it  most  be  admitted  that  if  the  laughter  on 
Saturday  was  lees  loud  and  unintermittent  than  it 
has  been  known  to  be  on  these  occasions,  then 
was  at  least  not  the  fiunteet  token  of  diBsatisls^ 
tion  from  any  part  of  the  the&tre. 

MoiTeoius. 


The  sudden  postponement  of  MaobeCh  st  the 

Lyceum  from  Saturday  last  until  this  eveningmijilit 
almost  be  made  the  text  of  a  homily  on  the  vanit;  of 
managerial  wishes.  At  no  other  theatre  have  the 
absolute  claims  of  the  poetical  drama  been  mon 
emphatically  insisted  upon ;  and  in  the  ptoducdco 
of  Samlee  the  paramounL  importance  of  the  tsit 
over  tiose  accessories  which  have  of  late  yesn 
played  on  overwhelming  part  in  Shokspere  rerinlt 
WHS  even  illustrated  hy  the  adoption  of  one  Kt 
scene  which  was  slready  familiar  to  vimtois  to  tk 
Lyceum  as  the  churchyard  in  which  Eageu 
Aram,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Irving,  was  tccM- 
tomed  to  expend  nightly  an  "  nnconsdonable  timt 
in  dying."  Finally,  so  great  a  d^ree  of  purism  vu 
exhibited  in  the  preparation  ot  MacbeUi  that  mt 
even  Locked  music  was  to  be  permitted  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  poet'e  linei 
There  is,  however,  a  Nemesis  in  dramatic  mattenu 
vrell  as  in  other  human  aSairs.  After  many  monthi 
of  announcement  and  preparation  Macbeth  wu 
poetponed  with  scarcely  a  day's  warning  to  tin 

Sublic,  not  because  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  uatemm 
eemed  it  reverent  and  proper  to  devote  one  mon  | 
week  to  patient  study,  but  simply  in  conseqnenM, 
as  the  advertisements  say,  "of  the  imposeibilitf 
of  having  the  scenic  and  mechanical  effects  con)- 
pletely  given."  That  Shakspere  should  humUT 
wait  upon  the  convenience  of  the  Btage-csrpenten 
is  unhappily  nothing  new ;  but  that  be  should  be 
subjected  to  this  humiliation  at  tlie  Lyceum  land 

Ths  well-meaning  peisons  who  occftHOD^ 
project  fetes  and  fancy-fairs  at  which  fool'^  , 
young  men  pay  preposterous  prices  for  articiw  o! 
no  use  to  them  in  return  lor  being  allo"^^  ^  , 
stare  at  popular  actresses  may  now  rate  a  curious 
precedent  from  the  other  side  of  the  CbsoKi- 
A  series  of  performances  is  to  be  pven  at  the 
VariStfis,  on  the  28th  inst.,  for  the  benefit  of  Ih* 
mother  of  Grenier.  Distinguished  perform«s 
from  the  ThMtre  Franfais,  the  Grand  Op^ra,  m 
the  Op^ra  Oomique  are  announced  to  take  psi^  ■" 
the  pieces  to  be  represented ;  but  the  novel  festure 
of  the  occasion  is  described  as  foUows :— "  Hun'? 
an  entr'acte,  which  will  last  half  an  hour,  W" 
counters  vrill  be  arranged  in  the  public/iiy«",  wh^ 
refreshments  will  be  served  and  flowers  willbesoW 
by  the  ladies  sngsged  in  the  performan^ 
Among  these  are  Mdlles.  Aimfie,  BouiTar,  ChBii- 
mont,  Judic  Montaland,  Peechaid,  Pieiwu,  b-Ana- 
der,  and  aU  the  actresses  of  the  company  of  m 
Vari6t<is.  As  this  is  described  in  English  wonU 
as  "  the  great  attraction,"  it  may  be  presumed  tba 
our  example  is  in  some  degree  responaible  for  tui 
innovation.  Wo  believe,  however,  that  we  hare 
never  yet  got  so  far  as  to  employ  MiM  Hden 
Faucit,  Miss  Marie  WUton  or  Miss  EUeo  Terrj 
to  dispense  sandwiches  and  ale  on  behalf  of  * 
dramatic  chanty. 

■  Mb.  J.  S.  Olask^s  engagement  at  theHsv- 
market  vrill  terminate  at  tie  end  of  nert  mm- 
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During  tlie  preaeut  week  he  has  appeued  nightly 
b  Sea  Ttqia,  Fox  and  6oMt  kdA  Among  tie 
Breaker* ;  thne,  as^  public  adTertiseinents  pro- 
claim, impenonating  wch  eveiiiag  "  the  lawyer, 
Qie  Hwell,  the  gooee  and  the  groom."  A  new 
comedjr  ly  Mr.  Byron  is  in  reheonsl  at  this 
theatre. 

Thb  popolar  Ouety  maUiUei  will  recommence 
on  NoTemtwr  13,  when  Hr.  Phelpe,  who  has  been 
enji»inK  teat  on  the  OontiDant,  will  ($pear  ae 
Carding  WoUey  in  Shakspere'e  Heary  VUL 

The  production  of  \Z>iMroi«rt,  the  newjNn<K«K> 
op^ra-bonffe  at  the  Ohsimg  Ckms  has  not  been 
Bucceufbl,    I^  theatre  has  doeed  after  a  very 

Thb  new  Aquarium  and  AVioter  Garden  which 
is  biu-'ding  near  Westminster  Abbc^,  on  a  Isrra 
Bcftle,  will  include  a  theatre,  where  plays  wiU  be 
performed  in  the  day-time,  ss  at  the  Oryetal  Palace. 
The  wiangements  will  he  under  the  Huperintend- 
ence  of  Mr.  Kollin^Hliead. 

The  Amhwu  Theatre  hss  in  preparation  a  new 
drama  hy  M  Adolphe  Belot,  entitled  Zn  Vtntu 
de  Oordu,  founded  on  a  romance  of  that  title 
wi?tten  by  the  same  author,  in  collaboration  with 
U.  Emeet  Dadier,  and  publuihed  ten  years  ago. 

THBperformanceof  7^ilftM«uHiuBttheQ?hMtre 
Historique  has  reminded  the  critice  of  the  curious 
chamgea  in  the  nicknamee  applied  to  the  repre- 
sentatiTee  of  the  follici  and  lashionB  of  the  oar. 
Under  Hem/ lU.  they  were  known  as  "  Mignona  " ; 
under  Heniy  TV.  and  Louis  Xm.  as  "  Mugueta  " ; 
under  Louis  XV.  as  "Eoute";  under  Louis XVL 
■» "  Fieluqueta."  It  was  not  till  the  Beign  of 
Terror  that  "  Freluguets  "  boeame  extinct ;  their 
place6  being  immediately  occupied  by  the  "Mus- 
csdins,"  who  aro  the  heroes  of  this  piece.  Since 
then,  however,  there  have  been  many  more 
changee.  Under  die  Directory  they  became 
"  Incroyables,"  a  name  rendered  liuniliar  to  the 
world  by  M.  Lecocq's  Fiiit  de  Madam*  Angot; 
St  the  eomniencement  of  the  Restoration  they 
were  called  "  Petite-Maltmis " — which  was,  we 
helieTe,  only  a  revival — afterwards  "  Merveilleui "; 
under  Oharles  X.  the  designation  was  "£%ants"i 
under  Louis  Philippe  the  English  terms  Dandys, 
Fashionables,  and  Lions,  were  successively  in 
favour }  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  lU.  they 
became  "  Gandins,"  "OocodAs,"  and  "Petite- 
crev6s;  "  and  we  are  told  on  hi^h  authori^  that 
the  very  latest  result  of  popular  ingenuity,  in  this 
way,  ia  the  term  Qommauc,  which  is  now  in  the 
height  of  its  popularity.  How  short  is  the  average 
existence  of  these  appellations  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  M.  Jules  Olaretie  has  been  j^vely 
rej^roached  with  historical  inaccuracyin  placing  the 
existence  of  the  "  Muscadius  "  under  the  Directory, 
the  fact  lieing  that  thev  belonged  to  a  period  three 
yenra  earlier ;  and  ftirtner,  in  making  them  speak 
without  attention  to  the  letter  r,  a  peculiarity,  not 
of  the  "  MuBCadins,"  but  of  their  successors  the 
"  Incroyables."  To  the  "  Muscadine  "  is  attributed 
the  credit  ofbaingthefirst  to  exchange  the  wrinkled 
fltockinpa,  the  shabby  old  hats,  and  rusty  coats — 
all  in  high  favour  during  the  Terror— for  attire  of  a 
cleaner  and  less  slovenly  kind.  It  appears  that 
in  France  these  nicknames  have  a  hard  struggle 
even  to  outlast  a  dynasty ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
our  own  nicknames  of  this  class— such  as  "  gal- 
lant," "maccaroni,"  "blood,"  "buck,"  "Oorin- 
thiat,"  "dandy,"  " eic[iiiaite,"  and  "swell,"  have 
uadergcme  changes  quite  as  frequent.  It  must  be 
aaawmed  thit  there  ia  some  law  which  impels  the 
populace  to  tha  univeraal  fashion  of  nicknaming 
the  gay  and  frivolous  ;  but  this  must  be  classed 
among  obscure  questioiio.  in  philology. 

TiTE  new  fierU  about  to  \«  produced  at  the 
Gait^  is  from  the  joint  pens  of  MeBuq,  Cadol  and 
Koning,  and  bears  the  Ijtle  of  La  Baiu  aux 
C3iejxux  ^Argent. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  re-opened  on 
Saturday  las^  after  a  brief  vacatioo.  Lord  lot- 
ion's Monay  u  still  tbe  prindpal  attraction;  but 


it  has  now  clearly  lost  some  of  its  power  to  attract. 
The  cast  has  unaeigone  a  slight  deterioration ;  and 
the  audience,  on  the  night  of  re-opening,  was 
somewhat  scan^. 

At  the  Mirror  (late  the  Holbom)  Theatre  there 
will  be  a  complete  change  of  programme  on  Mon- 
day next,  when  the  new  drrma,  entitled  Sdf,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Oxenford  and  HoAce  Wigan,  will  l>e 

Eerfom^ed  for  the  first  tinre,  followed  by  a  new 
urlesqi-'e  by  Mr.  Reece,  called  The  Half  Crown 
Diamondi,  which  will,  we  pi'esume,  be  a  parody 
of  Auber's  opera. 

Sjonok  Rosbi  and  Mdme.  lUstori  will  be  in  Lon- 
don next  spring,  but  they  will  appear,  not  at  the 
Gaiety,  as  originally  intended,  but  at  Drury  L-ne. 
The  Italian  performances,  however,  will  be  under 
the  management  of  MT.HoJIingshead.in  association 
with  Mr.  Oiiatterton.  It  is  hoped  tliat  Signor 
Salvini  wiU  be  able  to  appear  with  his  distin- 
guished compatriots. 

An  English  version  of  La  OuUU  Blanche,  which 
has  lately  reached  its  five  hundredth  representa- 
tion in  Paris,  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Qu  :n's 
Theatre  in  November,  under  the  management  of 
M.  Mayer,  who  recenUy  produced  an  English  ver- 
sion of  Le  Tota-  du  Mmda  en  80  joun  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre. 


HTT8I0. 

XnaiCAL  FE8TITA1. 

Korw<oh  :  Sept.  !1, 18J6. 

None  who  take  any  interest  in  musical  matters 
will  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  IMennial 
Musical  Fesiival  at  Norwich,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated last  mght,  ia  a  long-ostablished  institution, 
having  been  hdd  regularly  since  1834.  Though 
differing  in  other  respects  from  the  Festivals  of 
the  Three  Ohoirs,  it  resembles  them  in  having  for 
its  object  the  aid  of  local  charities,  for  the  nmds 
of  which,  dnce  1824,  between  14,000;.  and 
IGjOOW.  has  been  collected.  But  age  is  not  the 
chief  claim  to  recognition  of  the  Norwich  Fes- 
tival. It  has  token  a  position  of  its  own  in  the 
history  of  art  in  this  country  for  more  than  one 
reason.  It  ia  here  that  the  first  performances  in 
England  of  all  Spohr'a  oratorios  have  been  given. 
The  late  Qreeham  Frofeeeor  of  Music,  Edward 
Taylor,  who  was  formerly  conductor  of  this  fes- 
tival, waa  an  enthuaiaatic  admirer  of  Spobr;  he 
adapted  the  English  text  to  all  hia  greater  aacred 
worxs,  published  them,  and  superintended  their 
performance ;  and  hence  it  is  with  S^hr's  name 
mora  than  with  any  other  that  Norwich  is  asso- 
ciated. Several  otner  works,  however,  beside  hia 
have  been  either  apecislly  composed  for,  or 
brought  to  a  first  hearing  at  these  festivals. 
Among  these  have  been  liie  late  Henry  Hugh 
Pierson's  Jenuaiem  (1852'),  a  remarkable  but  un- 

S ual work, ofwhichlahall have  moretosay  later ; 
slique'a  oratorio  Ah-aham  (I860)  ;  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Julius)  Benedict's  Undine  (1800),  his  Michard 
Coeur  de  Lion  (1803),  and  his  Legend  of  St. 
Cecilia  (1866).  The  frequent  ^pearance  of  Sir 
Julius's  name  in  the  programme  ia  perfectly 
natural  when  it  ia  remembered  that  for  more  than 
thirty  yesra  he  has  been  conductor  of  this  festival, 
the  present  being  the  eleventh  consecutive  occs- 
Non  on  which  he  has  officiated  in  that  capacity. 

The  programme  of  the  present  festival  must  on 
the  whole  CO  mpare  somewhat  unfavourably  with 
man^  of  ita  predecessors,  whether  ss  regards  the 
music  performed  or  the  list  of  principal  performers. 
The  est  of  the  latter,  though  good,  cannot  be 
called  strong  for  a  festival.  Mdlle.  Albani,Mdme. 
Lemmens-Snerrington,  and  Mdme.  Patey,  are  of 
course  excellent,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Mdlle.  Anna  de  Belocca  is  sufSciently  known  here 
by  name  to  prove  much  of  a  "  draw ; "  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Mdme.  Enequist  and  Miss 
Helen  D  Alton.  The  latter  young  lady  replacee 
Miss  Enriquez,  who  was  at  fiiat  announced,  but 
wbo  threw  up  her  engagement  at  the  last  moment. 
Of  the  gentlemen,  again,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  and 


Bignor  Foli  are  in  all  respects  what  could  be  de- 
sired, but  Messrs.  H.  Guy,  J.  L.  Wsdmore,  H.  J. 
Minns,  and  W.  N.  Smith — though  I  do  r  ot  intend 
the  slightest  reflection  on  their  ability  or  perfect 
competency  Tor  theirwork — have  not  aa  j'et  attained 
that  poaition  which  one  might  expect  in  vocalists 
who  have  to  sustain  more  or  leas  important  parts  at 
such  a  festival  as  this.  With  regaid  to  the  muuo 
performed  the  general  verdict  must  be  that  there  is 
much  that  is  good,  and  very  little  that  is  new. 
.Some  novelties  an  always  looked  for  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  at  snch  music-meeting  as  tha 
present ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  the  Norwich  com- 
mittee to  sav  that  it  is  not  alt<^ther  their  fault 
that  so  little  is  presented  on  this  occasion.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  hod 
accepted  a  commission  for  a  short  oratorio,  to  be 
entitled  David  and  Jonathan.  Some  little  time 
unce,  however,  it  was  announced  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  complete  it  in  time,  and  it  was  then 
too  late  to  give  a  comnuseian  for  another  work  in 
its  place.  Jheaitlidsmomin^of  a  second  mishap. 
Among  the  few  noveltiee  which  were  to  have  beui 
(nven  were  the  Andante  and  Finale  completii^ 
Sir  Julius  Benedict's  new  symphony.  Of  this 
only  the  Andante  can  be  performed,  as  tiie 
Finale,  though  almost,  is  not  entirely  finished — 
about  two  sheets  being  needed  to  complete  it. 
Beside  this  Andante,  the  absolute  novelties  of  the 
prt^ramme  are  reduced  to  two— a  "Festival  Over- 
ture," composed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Bmt,  and  a  selection  from  an  operetta, 
"  The  Science  of  Love,"  by  Hr.  J.  A.  Haroourt, 
the  son  of  the  chorus-master  of  the  Featival  choir. 
Among  the  welcome  it«ms  of  the  festival  ore 
Hayd^a  fine  "  Imperial  Mass,"  Bennett's  Woman 
of  Samaria.  Sir  Julius  Benedict's  Legend  of  St. 
OtciUa,  and  Rande^zer's  Fridolin,  all  of  miich, 
with  the  exception  of  the  conductor's  cantata,  are, 
I  believe,  pearly,  or  entirelj,  new  to  Norwich. 

St  Andrew's  Hall,  in  wluch  the  performaiicea 
are  held,  is  a  fine  old  Gothic  building — the  nave 
of  an  old  church,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a 
monasterv  of  Bladi  Friars.  Itis  a  noble  structure, 
lofty  ana  well-proportioned,  and  of  excellent 
acoustic  properties.  Here  last  evening  the  festival 
commenced  with  a  performance  of  JEUfah,  pre- 
ceded, as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  National 
Anthem.  It  is  all  but  impoeeible  to  write  anjihiiw 
new  on  an  oratorio  so  well  knownas  Mendelssohn^ 
great  work.  A  few  general  remarks  on  the  ran- 
aering  are  all  that  will  be  needed  here.  The 
arduous  part  of  the  Prophet  was  undertaken  by 
Signor  Foli,  who  sang  with  true  artistic  feeling, 
though  labouring und^considerable  disadvantages. 
The  part  of  Elijah  is  in  fiu^  a  baritone  port,  and 
the  voice  of  Signor  Foli  ia  a  genuine  base,  which 
though  of  extensive  compaas  showed  toward  the 
close  of  the  oratorio  the  inevitable  effect  of  a  con- 
tinued strain  upon  the  upper  part  of  his  register. 
In  the  more  declamatorypuaages,  the  ain^er  waa 
especially  successful.  The  soprano  music  was 
divided  between  Mdme.  Lemmens-Sherrington 
and  Mdlle.  Enequist ;  the  former  lady,  who  usually 
seems  more  at  home  with  florid  oj)eratic  than  witn 
sacred  music,  ssng  last  night  with  unaccustomed 
fervour  and  breadth  of  style,  and  has  seldom  been 
heard  to  more  advantage.  Of  such  singers  as 
Mdme.  Patey  and  Mr.  £.  Lloyd,  it  is  aupwflnoua 
to  say  a  word ;  they  were,  as  usual,  above  criticism, 
while  the  secondary  solo  ports  were  adequately 
suetiuned  bv  Miss  D'AIton  and  Messrs.  Guy, 
Minns,  Wodmore,  and  W.  N.  Sndth.  The 
Norwich  chorus  was  sotis&ctory ;  correct  in  in- 
tonation, and  prompt  in  attack,  but  without  that 
indescribable  ilan  which  was  noticeable  last  year 
in  such  choire  as  those  at  Liverpool  and  IL«eda, 
whose  singing  was  o  thing  to  remember  for  life ; 
wiiile  the  band,  led  by  M,  Sainton,  and  compri^ng 
many  of  our  beat  London  inatnimentolists,  left 
nothing  to  desire. 

Wcdncidftj  nwDbiff. 

No  performance  was  pvan  yesterdoy  morning, 
ss  the  time  was  occupied  by  a  long  reheorsai. 
Last  night  the  first  of  uie  mucellaneoua  oonoerts 
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-WM  rivsB,  And  nJMeUanaoiw  in  teuth  it  wai. 
The  GTBt  part  opened  with  BeatlioTeii'B  eyiuphoDj 
in  O  minoT,  and  iadnded  for  the  other  imtni- 
mental  items  the  inbodnctioii  to  the  Ihird  Mt  of 
XoJUn^rtn,  and  the  Seranade  tni  Triumphal 
Mardi  ttoai  Hr.  F.  H.  Coweu'a  Joan  of  Arc 
munc;  while  ^ocal  numbers,  chiefhr  operatic, 
wen)  eontribot  ei?>  hj  Udlles.  Albaoi,  &locca,  and 
Eneqiiist,  Uiss  Helen  D'Alton,  Meeen.  E.  Llofd, 
Qttj,  ICiitw,  W  admore,  and  Sigaor  Foli.  The 
second  part  was  openiy  and  avowedly  a  ballad 
cOBCot  r  It  is  oertainl;  scaoethiiifr  new  at  a  fe»' 
tiral  to  hare  the  ballad  ocaicert  admitted  aa  a  ra- 
cagniMd  institatioa,  tkoogh  it  is  bat  too  oommon 
to  find  a  large  admiitore  of  tiie  ballad  element  in 
the  miaoeUaneODg  programinee  on  Hiich  occaaionti. 
The  Norwich  Committee  were,  no  doubt,  wise  in 
thai  jj^eneration  IVom  a  commercial  point  of  view ; 
that  thej  knew  the  people  tar  whom  they  bad  to 
cater  was  proved  both  bj  the  larg^  attendance 
and  by  the  enthiuiaatic  applause  at  the  eloae  of 
each  popular  number;  but,  judged  iiom  an  ar- 
tistic standpoint,  last  night's  pn^ramme  wu  un- 
WOHAj  of  a  place  in  any  festival  scheme,  and 
meet  certainly  unworthy  of  the  traditdoni  of 
Norwich.  Under  these  trircamstances,  it  " 
seedless  to  do  more  than  record  tiie 
that  all  the  principal  vocalists  took  part 
the  selection,  and  that  the  inBlxnmental  pieces  of 
the  second  part  were  the  ovartorea  to  GuiUcaane 
T«H  and  Ftgmv,  and  Sir  GeoT>[B  Elvej's  "  Festal 
Mardb  "  composed  for  the  mairiiwre  of  the  Princess 
Lodse — a  not  by  any  means  striking  composition. 
The  concert  was  preposterously  lon^,  l^ing  to 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  midnight. 

This  morning's  concert  has  been  of  mnch  greater 
interest,  eompris'jiir  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of 
iVnMe,  a  selection  irom  Pieraon's  JerMoiem,  and 
Haydn's  "  Imperial "  Mass.  Of  a  work  so  familiar 
as  the  "  Lot^sang"  I  need  not  say  a  word  heie. 
The  p«formance,  in  which  the  solo  puts  were 
sustained  by  Mdlles.  Albani  and  Enequist  and 
Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  was  very  good,  a  decided  improve- 
ment being  obMcvahle  in  the  chorus-singing.  The 
voeaJists  came  frseh  to  their  work,  instead  of 
w«aried  with  a  long  rehearsal,  aa  at  Elijah  on 
Monday  evening;  aud  their  singing  was  much 
mon  vigorous  and  sjurited  in  consequence.  To 
the  HyfOM  of  From  sncceedod  Cherubioi's  "  Ave 
Marin,"  sung  by  Mdtle.  de  Belocca,  wiUi  the  ex- 
qnisite  clarinet  obbligato  of  Mr.  Lazarus.  Of  tbe 
selection  from  Pierson's  J'fnaidem  I  am   almoBt 


a&aid  to  speak  at  present ;  simply  h 
exactly  what  I  think,  I  might  regr 
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exactly  what  I  think,  I  might  regret  it  on  cooler 
consideration.  I  shall,  therefore,  defer  a  de- 
tailed notice  of  the  oratorio  to  a  future  occa- 
sitm,  snd  merely  nmaik  that  I  seldom  if  ever 
in  my  life  remembei  to  have  been  so  wearied 
and  exasperated  by  any  music  as  I  have  been 
this  morning.  Iliat  Fierson  had  talent  is  un- 
doubted ;  mt  dut  his  frieods  should  claim 
for  hiro  tbe  poBaunon  of  the  highest  genius 
seems  to  me  abaolutd  madness.  Why,  with  all  its 
cleyemeaSfthis  mnric  should  be  so  utterly  unsatis- 
fbetory  is  a  qMStion  which  mnst  be  left  for  future 
diaeoaaoa.  Udme,  ^erriinton,  Mdlle.  Enequist, 
Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  H.  Oay,  took  part  in  the 
ejection,  whMh  was  received  witJi  marked  oold- 
neaa  by  tiie  audienoe.  Tbe  concert  concluded  with 
Haydn's  "  Imperial "  Maas,  the  freehneas  and 
lieanty  of  which  wete  all  tbe  more  noticeable  by 
contiut  with  what  had  preceded.  Tbe  solo  parls 
were  aung  by  Mdlle.  Enequist,  Mdme.  Patey,  and 
Messrs.  Guy  and  Wadmora. 

Of  ^e  remaining  eoncerte  of  the  Festival  I 
-shall  speak  next  week.  Seldom  baa  a  music 
meeting  of  this  magnitude  presented  less  material 
for  criticism.  As  regards  a  large  portion  of  it  a 
nwre  chronicle  of  what  is  done  is  aU  that  is 
requisitA.  Ebesbzbb  Fbout. 


The  production  of  Cagnoni's  opera.  The  Porter  of 
Havre,  by  Mr.  Oarl  Rosa  at  the  Princesa's  Theatro 
last  Wednesday  week  waa,  aa  regards  the  general 
I  of  the  execution,  quite  worthy  of  the 


reputation  which  the  ooB^nuy  had  sained  by  ita 
previoua  pj^ormances.  Antonio  Osgnoni,  liie 
composer  of  the  music,  is  a  former  pupil  of  the 

Oonservatoire  at  Milan,  who  has  produced  aavetal 
operaa,  the  most  succeeaful  of  which  has  been 
Don  Sucefato,  fiiet  given  at  Milan  in  1847.  The 
present  work  waa  onginidly  written  to  an  Italian 
text,  and  entitled  Papa  Martin.  It  is  fonnded  on 
the  well-known  drama,  Thi  Porter't  Snot,  and 
the  English  text  has  been  skilfully  adapted  by  Mr. 
John  Oxenford.  Tbe  libretto  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  atfoida  much  scope  to  a  composer  of  genius. 
That  Gagnoui  hsa  made  the  moat  of  his  oppor- 
tunities can  haidlv  be  said.  Kis  music  is  always 
S leasing  and  melodious,  and  by  no  means  de- 
cient  in  dramatic  feeling;  but  it  shows  littie  or 
no  real  originality  of  style ;  and  though  there  are 
very  few,  if  Kay,  actual  reminiscences,  we  are  at 
one  time  reminded  of  Auber,  then  of  Donizetti, 
Hossini,  or  Verdi ;  nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of 
anytiiing  absolutely  fresh.  The  opera  is,  neverthe- 
less, BO  effectively  put  together,  and  so  well  writ- 
ten for  the  voices,  tJiat  it  would  be  unjust  to 
speak  of  it  aa  unsuccessful,  though  it  can  in  no 
sense  be  called  a  work  of  genius.  As  has 
been  already  intimated,  ita  performance  was 
a  most  admirable  one.  Tiie  principal  part, 
that  of  Martin  the  porter,  waa  played  by  Mr. 
Santley  in  a  manner  which  probably  surprised 
even  his  warmest  admi-ers.  Every  one,  of  course, 
expected  thrt  he  would  sing  it  to  perfection ;  but 
few,  we  imagine,  were  prepared  for  such  a  display 
of  ability  OS  regarda  the  acting.  In  tie  great 
scene  in  the  second  act,  in  which  he  learns  the 
misconduct  of  his  eon  and  the  ruin  of  hia  hopes, 
as  well  aa  througbont  the  third  act,  Mr.  Santley'a 
performance  waa  tnily  admirable,  natural,  full  of 
feeling,  and  free  from  exaggeration.  Mr.  Packard, 
as  tbe  scapegrace  eon,  confirmed  by  his  excellent 
singing  tbe  favouiabie  impresaion  be  had  made  in 
Faust,  while  other  parts  were  most  competently 
filled  by  Miss  Rose  Hersee,  Miss  JosephinB  Yorke, 
Mre.  Aynsley  Cook,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Lyall, 
Aynaley  Ooot,  and  Ludwir-  The  last^-named 
gentleman's  impersonation  of^the  old  usurer,  Cha- 
rwizon,  was  a  specially  finished  piece  of  acting. 
Tbe  opera  waa  beautifully  placed  on  the  stage,  the 
scene  of  tbe  revel  in  the  first  act  being  particularly 
good^  while  both  orchestra  and  chorus  left  really 
nothing  to  desire. 

Mr.  A.J.  Uzpeikb  (of  Messrs.  Broadwood  and 
Sons)  sends  us  the  following  note  from  Paris ; — 

"I  have  visited  Chopin's  tomb  in  the  cemetery  of 
P^re-ls-Chaise.  and  griGve  to  find  it  in  an  uU«tIj 
□Gglocted  condition.  I  Ciioaot  proloDg  my  its;  to 
seek  out  those  who  should  he  its  proper  guotdiaae, 
but  sorely  if  money  is  rtquired.  the  FraEcb,  German, 
and  English  admirors  of  Chopin's  genius  would  be 
glad  to  provide  whatever  may  bn  neceBsary,  I  might 
add  his  fel  low-country  in  on,  the  Poles,  who,  with  some 
RussiaDB,  form,  the  ^ide  told  me,  tho  feir  who  seem 
to  care  to  visit  this  motiuraent  CO  a  composer  of  sin- 
gularly original  and  beautiful  music" 
We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  it 
can  only  be  needful  to  call  the  attention  of  mu- 
sicians to  the  subject  in  order  that  the  needfiil 
repairs  may  be  msde. 

M.  Lioi*  EscniiEB  has  taken  the  Theatre  Yen- 
tadour,  Parts,  on  lease  for  six  years.  The  Italian 
oj>eiB  performauces  will  begin  next  April  with 
\  erdi'a  Aida.  Mesdames  Stolz  and  Waldmann, 
and  Signori  Masini,  Pandolfini  and  Medini  are 
engaged  for  the  principal  parts  in  thia  opera. 

JoHuiN  Stb^vs^b  opera  Indigo  has  been  pro- 
duced with  great  euceeae  at  Bordeaux. 

A  SEW  opera  in  three  acts,  entitied  Piccolina, 
the  music  by  Guimud,  the  libretto  by  Sardou,  ia 
in  preparation  at  the  OpSra  Comique,  Paris. 

At  the  Roval  Opera  House  in  Berlin,  Gluck's 
Armida  and  Marschner's  Templerund  Jiidin  (with 
Niemann  as  Iranhoe,  and  lietz  aa  the  Templar) 


a  the  principal  parts,  [ 


is  to  commence.  Thoe  is  akoa  talk  of  pn)diB« 
the  new  opera  by  Goto,  Der  Wider^tmii^^^ 
muag  (TL  Tamms  of  the  Sire^W^,  ^ 
with  such  success  at  \ienna.  If  Uii.  ii  dew  tW 
part  of  Kate  will  be  sungby  FiauMallinj-'iiMl 
thatofPetruchiobyHeK&to.  ^™*'''«' 
Mdiie.  Luoci  has  engaged  with  the  IiuprMrio 
Marelli  to  give  a  series  of  i^eratic  perfonniMn 
in  various^  towns  of  Germsny  uext  winter,  ifcj 
which,  it  is  said,  she  intends  to  retire  entiid;  iiu 
private  life.  She  ia  to  receive  3,000  nuAnlSitj 
for  each  appearance. 

The  Berlin  bookseller,  Herr  Miiller,  whoK  iu 
tenor  voice  has  been  at  times  heard  in  vaxtnt, 
has  been  engaged  for  the  Bova!  Opera  at  Berlii, 
and  ia  1o  moke  his  dibut  as  i^orestan  in  Fidilie. 
Mdme.  Lodihk  FiaaEKc,  vridow  of  M.  Aiiai(, 
Farrenc,  beet  known  in  this  country  from  hit  Btl. 
licfttion,  L«  Trieor  de*  i^nutM,  died  at  Vm^ 
the  16th  inat.  Mdme.  Farrenc  vras  for  iDDn  tlu 
thirtv  years  one  of  the  Profeseors  of  the  Piuo  i: 
the  Conservatoire.  She  retired  from  ber  hc  ~ 
1873,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  DeUborde.  i", 
Bomewhat  lengthy  biographical  skelih  ii  i 
current  number  of  the  Rome  et  Gazettt  Jfa^ 
she  ia  spoken  of  as  "  assuredly  the  most  renui, 
of  all  women  who  have   deroted  themsete' 


year  of  ber  age. 
Verdi  has  declined  the  invitation  addnarii- 
him  to  preside  at  themuMcal  portion  oftWkEJ 
centenary  festival  of  Michel  Angelo,  wriiK  ii,i 
if  he  accepted  all  such  invitations,  he  sbouM  iavt 
had  to  assist  also  at  the  centenuiet  of  .bv^t" 
and  Pettarch,  at  the  commemoratioDB  of  Dmireoi 
andMayr,&c.j  and  that  he  bad  aometliiijrF-laM 
do.  The  Italian  papers  are  offeodeii  rilt  liii 
reply,  and  recall  lie  fact  that  Verdi  ras  loi » 
afraid  of  being  put  out  of  his  way  wba  it  xj  t 
qiiestion  of  hia  conducting  his '"ft^Bitia"  it 
Paris,  .London,  or  Vienna.     This  mv  Ik  ar 
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Ies  Editob  ewtmot  undertake  ti?  rettim,  or 
to  e&rreepond  toith  the  wrUert  of,  rejected 
tnanveoript. 

S  it  pariievJarly  repieited  that  aU  businesB 
leltert  regarding  the  ewppTy  of  tho  paper, 
^.,  inay  be  addreated  to  the  Publisher 
(mJ  not  to  the  Ediiob. 


LITERATURE. 

The  SistoTij  of  Go-operaUan  m  Sn^htnd,  it« 

Znterature  wnd  ite  Adooeatet.     By  G«orge 

Jacob  Holyoake.    Tolame  I.  The  Pioneer 

Fenod,  1812  to  1844.    (Lcmdon  :  Trflbner 

&  Co.,  1875.) 

Li  the  presence  of  the  appeals  which  have 

been  made  within  the  last  few  months  to  the 

public    to  provide   a  maintenaace  for    Mr, 

Holjoake,  on  the  ground  of  his  fjuling  haalth 

and  sight,  it  wonld  be  entirely  oat  of  plaoe 

to  apply  to  this  work  the  ordinary  processes 

of  criticism. ;  the  main  object  of  the  reviewer 

most  be  to  show  his  readers  what  they  will 

or  will  not  find  is  it. 

Substantially  the  pi^sent  volume  relates 
onJj-  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  Owenite 
Socialism,  Mr.  Holyoake  declines  from, the 
first  to  define  his  snbjeot,  althongb  probably 
he  eipresaea  his  own  view  of  it  in  brief  by 
the  phrase  "  Co-operation  means  concert  for 
the  diffnsion  of  wealth."  N-o  attempt  is 
made  by  him  to  connect  the  newer  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  with  older  ones. 
Probably  the  history  of  religions  commnni- 
ties,  in  England  as  well  as  elsewhere,  wonld 
show  many  instmctive  instances  of  "  concert 
for  the  difTnsion  of  wealth."  As  compared 
nith  those  founded  by  Mr.  Owen  and  his 
disciples,  sach  commnnities  have  shown  a 
vitality  of  which  the  latter  have  been 
entirely  destitute.  Under  the  rule  of  Basil 
or  Benedict,  the  "  common  life  "  has  tasted 
fcr  ii  millenniuni ;  while  Mr,  Holyoake  re- 
lates almost  as  matter  for  sarprise  that  New 
Harmony,  founded  in  1825,  was  reported  on 
in  the  New  Moral  W(trld  "as  late  as  1842," 
and  "  Harmony  "  or  Qneenwood  seenis  to 
have  run  through  its  career  in  five  years 
(18il-6).  Mr.  Holyoake  indeed  observes 
that  "  comninnities  on  a  superstitions  basis 
liave  hitherto  been  the  most  snccessfnl  and 
the  most  endnring."  Bnt  the  social  history 
of  monacbism  remains  to  be  written,  and  the 
bent  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  mind  would  hardly 
htve  fitted  him  for  such  a  task.  He  has  indeed 
au  interesting  chapter  on  the  ' '  Utopianists, ' ' 
in  which,  however,  less  apace  and  less  con- 
aidcration  are  devoted  to  the  two  great 
leaders  of  Continental  Socialism  contempo- 
rary with  Owen — St.  Simon,  and  Fonrier — 
than  to  the  conspiracy  of  Babenf  in  the  last 
^ntnry.  It  wonld  appear,  and  not  nnnatn- 
^nlly,  tiiat  Robert  Owen  is  for  Mr.  Holy- 
vake's  own  mind  the  central  fignre  in  the 
^tory  of  Co-operation,  as  be  nndonbtedly  is 
^thin  QtB  book  itself. 

ilthongh,  as  wUl  have  been  seen  from  its 
title,  the  present  volnme  only  professes  to 
Qny  ita  story  down  to  1641,  it  in  &ot  em* 


braces  all  the  ^reat  experiments  of  0^ 
down  to  the  faJnre  of  the  Qneenwood  com- 
mnnity  and  the  stoppage  of  the  SeraJd  of 
Frogreea  in  1846.  After  a  few  pages  on  the 
"  STatnre  of  Co-operation,"  a  somewhat 
longer  cbaptar  on  "  The  EtU  Bays  before 
it  Began,"  and  one  on  "  The  0topianiata 
whd  Led  to  it,"  Mr.  Holyoake  tells  "How 
Co-operation  itself  Began,  1810-20;"  de- 
scribes- "  The  Cha'acter  of  its  Disooverer," 
and  relates  "  ^s  Appeal  to  the  People." 
Then  comes  "The  Bnthnaiastic  Period, 
1821-1830,"  with  "The  Device  of  Labour 
Exchanges,"  followed  by  "The  Socialistic 
Period,  1831-1844,"  and  by  "  The  Lost  Com- 
iQunities."  Three  chapters  on  "  Principal 
Adversaries,"  "  Eariy  Advocates,"  and 
"  Forgotten  Worthies,"  conclude  the  volnme, 
and  contain  probably  the  largest  share  of 
matter  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  general 
reader. 

Of  Owenism  as  a  system,  Mr.  Holyoake's 
work  gives  nowhere  a  connected  account. 
He  speaks,  indeed,  of  tho  "  five  fundamental 
facte"  and  "  twenty  laws  of  hnman  nature," 
which  were  set  forOi  in  the  "  Outlines  of  the 
Rational  System,"  aa  fanning  an  "  nnpre- 
cedented  code,"  but  does  not  attempt  to  set 
them  forth.  Wor,  in  the  details  on  the 
various  commnnities  which  are  given  in  his 
pages,  is  there  to  be  found  any  definite 
statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  any 
of  these  experiments,  so  interesting  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  were  attempted,  of 
tlio  numbers  which  composed  them,  or  of 
the  actual  work  they  did. 

Whftt,  indeed,  the  reader  will  find  in  Mr, 
Holyoake's  volume  is,  not  the  "  History  of 
Co-operation,"  bat  a  quantity  of  materials 
for  such  a  history,  and  precisely  of  such 
materials  as,  from  their  fn^ile  texture,  could 
only  have  been  collected  by  a  contemporary, 
and  by  one  who  knew  where  to  look  for 
them — imprints  of  forgotten  pamphlets, 
personal  una,  and  the  like.  In  this  respect 
the  book  has  a  high  value,  and  one  which 
will  increase  in  proportion  as  the  times  with 
which  it  deals  recede  from  men's  view. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Holyoake  has  certainly  done 
his  best  to  treat  in  a  lively  manner  what 
is  at  best  a  dull  subject,  and  to  conciliate 
the  critical  instdnct  in  his  readers  by  a 
running  fire  of  criticism  upon  almost  every 
person  and  thing  that  passes  before  him. 

The  book  is  not  ill-timed.  The  day  is 
probably  near  at  hand,  if  it  has  not  alto- 
gether come,  when  the  singular  personality 
of  the  Enghah  apostle  of  Co-operation  can  be 
&.ir1y  judged  among  us.  A  man  of  the 
purest  character,  of  untiring  benevolence, 
noble  unselfishness,  undaunted  ooorage ; 
capable,  through  the  strength  of  his  own 
convictions,  of  exercising,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  almost  unbounded  influence  over  his 
fellow-nien  ;  inspired  with  many  true  ideas, 
and  with  any  number  of  high  intentions,  but 
above  all  given  up,  nnconsciously  to  him- 
self, to  that  subtlest  of  all  idolatries,  the 
worship  of  his  own  conceptions.  Favoured, 
indeed,  by  the  marvellous  developmfent  of 
manufacturing  prosperity  during  the  later 
years  of  the  last  centnry  and  the  first  of  this, 
he  had  made  his  own  fortune ;  he  thought 
he  could  make  that  of  the  world,  and  never 
swerved  from  that  iaith,  even  when  he  la- 
jeoted  every  other.    Bnt  his  idea  of  making 


the  world's  happiness  was  from  first  to  last 
that  only  of  a  master-manufacturer.  Mr. 
Holyoake  himself  says,  "  Mr.  Owen  had  no 
political  principles,  not  even  in  favour  of 
liberty  "—tliat  his  doctrine  was  one  whitdi 
"has  no  other  ideal  than  that  of  a  benevolent 
despotism,  and  regards  as  idle  or  ^ttle  the 
individual  life  and  self-government  of  the 
people."  At  the  third  Co-operative  Congress 
in  1832— 

"  Mr.  Owra  remarked  that  despotio  govern- 
ments were  frequently  found  to  he  better  than 
what  were  called  democratic.  In  the  comitriea 
where  those  govemmente  existed  the  indnatrial 
classes  were  not  foimd  in  such  misery  and  destitn- 
tion  as  in  this  country,  and  therefore  on  thia 
ground  there  was  no  reason  to  didike  deepotiaina. 
As  &r  as  the  Oo-openrtive  system  wm  conoemed 
it  was  of  no  conseqaenca  whether  goremuenta 

The  whole  spirit  of  Mr.  Owen's  social  re- 
form— i£  to  use  the  word  spirit  in  snch  a 
sense  be  permissible — is  thus  purely  me- 
chanical. It  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
unfair  to  himself  to  explain  away  his  ihmons 
phrase,  "Man  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances," His  whole  life,  spent  as  it  was  in 
perpetual  rebellion  against  aU  the  "  circum- 
stances "  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  he 
was  thrown,  might  be  in  effect  a  glorious 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  tho  tyranny 
of  circumstances  over  men.  But  his  object 
throughout  was  to  establish  such  a  machinery 
of  circumstance  as  would  turn  out  for  its 
products,  cut  and  shaped  to  pattern,  tho 
right  number  of  human  beings  of  the  right 
sort.  It  would  be  unjust,  indeod,  not  to  say 
that,  to  whatever  extent  he  may  have  over- 
strained the  view  of  the  influence  of  circum- 
stance over  character,  to  Owen's  incessant 
preaching  is  due  the  appreciation  now 
generally  prevalent  of  the  reality  of  that 
influence.  In  one  sense,  every  countiy 
clei^yman  who  insists  on  the  bnildinj^  of 
better  habitations  for  the  poor  as  a  condition 
of  their  morality  is  a  disciple  of  Robert  Owen 
without  knowing  it. 

The  odd  thing  was  that  Robert  Owen 
never  to  the  last  doubted  his  own  power  of 
determining  and,  with  the  help  of  only  a 
little  more  money  than  he  conld  get  together 
for  the  time  being,  creating  those  circum- 
stances which  were  to  create  anew  the  world. 
When  his  fellow-men's  faith  in  this  power  of 
his  began  to  wane,  spirits  from  the  other 
world  confirmed  it.  It  was  amazing  when 
the  man  who  at  the  London  Tavern  in 
public  meeting  had  declared,  in  1817,  that 
"  ^1  the  religions  of  the  world  were  wrong  " 
claimed  fbr  his  own  system  to  be  the 
"rational  religion,"  founded  a  "universal 
community  society  of  rational  religionists,'* 
and  enrolled  it  as  a  new  Dissenting  sect.  It 
became  affecting  whenat  the  end  of  his  long 
career,  the  deaf  old  man  leaned  over  beyond 
the  grave  to  hsten  for  the  echoes  of  past 
sympathies,  and  seemed  to  himself  to  recog- 
nise his  old  friend  tlfe  Dnke  of  Kent,  al- 
though disembodied,  by  his  accustomed 
punctuality. 

Probably  no  man  ever  threw  away  snch 
infiuence  as  Mr  Owen.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  time  when  he  could  have  done  almost 
anything.  He  was  in  frequent  communi- 
cation with  Lord  Liverpool  and  witii  Can. 
ning.    Lord  Sidmouth,  aa  Home  Secretary 
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told  him  on  one  occasion,  tliat  he  was  "  an- 
tborised  by  the  Goyemmeat  to  state  "  to 
him  that  they  admitted  his  principles  to  be 
trnel  and  tl^t  when  public  opinion  ehoold 
be  Bnfficiently  enhghtened  to  comprehend 
them  and  to  act  upon  them,  they  shoiild 
"be  ready  and  willing  to  acknowledge 
their  trath,  and  to  act  in  conformity 
with  them."  Lord  Liverpool,  ae  Prime 
Minister,  gave  him  liberty  to  ^lace  bis 
name  on  the  committee  to  inrestigate  Mr. 
Owen's  plane,  together  with  the  leading 
names  of  the  Opposition,  using  the  remark- 
able words:  "Ton  may  make  use  of  oar 
names  in  any  way  yon  choose  for  the  objects 
you  have  in  view,  short  of  committing  ns  as 
an  administration."  Yet  the  chief  outcome 
of  bis  teaching  ak  the  present  day,  the  mar- 
vellous developnaent  of  the  Co-operative 
Store,  both  singly  and  in  the  federations  of 
its  wholesale  societies,  waa  one  which  he  not 
only  did  not  appreciate,  but  discouraged. 
It  was  high  time,  he  wrote  in  1836,  "  to 
put  an  end  to  the  notion  that  this  is  the 
social  system  which  we  contemplate,  or  that 
it  will  form  any  part  of  the  arrangements  in 
the  '  New  Moral  World.'  "  So  little  did  the 
expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  circumstances 
understand  what  bis  own  work  in  the  world 
really  was.  J.  M.  LcDLOW. 


AnnaU  and  Correepandetice  of  the  Viscount 
and  the  First  amd  Second  EarU  of  Stair.  By 
John  Mnrxay  Graham.  (Edinburgh  and 
London :  Blackwood  &  Sons,  18750 
{Second  Notice.) 
John  DM^SYnrUB,  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  became  the  second  earl,  had  received  a 
careful  education  under  the  eye  of  his  grand- 
fother  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  which 
was  completed  after  the  B«volutioo  at  that  of 
Edinburgh.  Accompanying  his  &ther  in  the 
suite  of  William  of  Orange  on  bis  return  to 
Holland  in  1692,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  at 
Steinkirk :  daring  the  closing  years  of 
William's  reign  he  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  served  his  apprenticeship  in  di- 
plomacy with  Lord  Lexington  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  Choosing  the  mibtair  profession, 
yooiig  Dalrymple  early  attracted  the  notice  of 
Marlborough,  was  bis  aide-de-oanip  in  the 
first  campaign  in  Flanders,  and  took  part  in 
all  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Blenheim) 
of  the  unparalleled  series  of  victories  of  the 
general  who  never  lost  a  battle.  After 
Barailies  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Scote 
Greys,  and  came  home  in  the  following 
year  to  take  his  seat  in  the  last  Scotob 
Parliament,  ^n  his  father's  death.  Beturn- 
ing  to  Flanders,  he  commanded  a  br^ade 
at  Oudenarde,  and  was  sent  home  with  the 
despatohes  aimonnoing  the  victoiy.  He 
was  again  with  the  army  at  the  siege  of 
LUle,  and  received  for  his  services  the  rank 
of  ^jor-General,  bu^  failed  in  his  applica- 
tion for  an  English  peerage,  te  which  he 
thought  his  father's  promotion  of  the  Union 
entitled  him.  In  1709,  after  Malplaqnet, 
he  was  sent  as  Envoy-Kxtraordinaiy  to  the 
Court  of  Augustus  of  Polaiid,  bat  was 
allowed  to  resume  his  milltery  duties  when 
the  Conference  of  Gerfcruydeaberg  fell 
throQgh.  When  the  saccessfol  sieges  of 
Douay,  Bethune,  Aire,  and  St.  Tenant  left 


the  French  frontiers  exposed,  he  is  said  by 
Toltaire  to  have  proposed  sending  oavalry 
to  the  gates  of  Paris  itself,  advice  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  daring,  approaching  to 
rashness,  which  was  the  character  of  bis 
tactics  in  the  camp^gn  of  1743.  But  the 
English  Ministry  of  ^rley  and  St.  John  had 
determined  on  peace,  and  were  already 
thwarting  Marlborough  by  starving  his  sup- 
plies. Stair  was  sent  from  the  siege  of 
Bonchain  on  the  bootless  ertand  of  endea- 
vouring to  procure  these.  The  prelimin- 
aries  of  the  peace  concluded  two  years  later 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  actually  been 
siBiied  while  he  was  in  London. 

He  flhared  with  the  Dake  of  Ai^le  and 
General  Cadogan  in  the  &U  of  their  great 
chief,  and  was  depriTed  of  the  command  of 
bis  regiment.  The  chan^  of  ministir 
which  ensued  on  the  accession  of  George  I. 
^;ain  brought  Stair  into  public  employment. 
He  was  appointed  in  the  end  of  1714  British 
Envoy  at  the  Court  of  France,  to  supersede 
Matthew  Prior,  and  held  that  post  till  1720. 
This  was  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life.  It  is,  indeed,  difncult  to  over-estimate 
the  value  of  his  skilful  diplomacy.  There  is 
no  species  of  talent  in  which  Englishmen 
have  BO  often  been  found  wanting  as 
the  diplomatic.  It  bad  become  proverbial 
in  Europe  that  what  England  gained  in 
war  she  lost  by  treaties.  The  moment 
when  Stair  Trent  to  Paris  called  for  ite 
exercise  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Hanover- 
ian snccession  was  exposed  te  the  greatest 
danger  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  embassy  was  te  procure  the 
execution  by  France  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 

Sthe  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of 
inkirk,  to  detach  that  kingdom  &om  ite 
natural  friends  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  to 
strengthen  the  new  race  of  English  monarchs 
by  a  strong  Continental  alliance.  On  all 
points  the  success  of  Stair  was  complete. 
He  obtained  the  dia continuance  of  the 
works  at  Mardyok,  by  which  Louis  XIV. 
tried  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
as  to  Dunkirk.  He  prevented  any  aid  being 
given  by  France  to  the  Pretender  in  1715,ana, 
along  with  Lord  Stanhope,  be  effected  the 
quadraple  alliance  between  England,  the 
Duteh,  France,  ajid  the  Emperor,  in  1716, 
thus  baffling  the  daring  policy  of  the  Spanish 
Minister,  (Ordinal  Alberoui.  These  resulte 
were  achieved,  not  by  any  of  the  unworthy 
acts  which  have  discredited  diplomatists,  but 
by  pursuing  a  firm  and  decided  policy.  A 
certain  loftiness  of  deportment,  and  a  temper 
inclined  to  obstinacy  distingnished  the 
English  ambassador.  He  spoke  even  to 
Louis  XIV.  in  a  tone  which  made  that 
monarch,  accustomed  only  to  the  adulation 
of  his  courtiers,  observe  :  "  Monsieur  I'Am- 
bassadenr,  j'ai  toujours  4t6  mfdtre  chezmoi, 
quelqnefois  ches  les  antres ;  ne  m'on  f^ites 
pas  souvenir."  The  English  miuistoie.  Stan- 
hope and  Craggs,  were  in  constant  fear  lest 
Stair's  boldness  should  provoke  a  rupture 
with  France ;  and  he  did  in  fact  quarrel 
successively  with  the  French  ministers  De 
Torcy,theAbh6  Dubois,  and  his  ownconntry- 
man  Law,  who  had  raised  himself  by  his 
magnificent,  bnt  delusive,  financial  schemes 
te  the  chief  place  intfae  favour  of  the  Regent 
Orleans.  Mr.  Graham  thinks  that  the 
ministers  were  justified   in   rebuking  Stair 


for  obstinacy;  and  defends  their  recall  of 
him  on  account  of  his  difference  with. 
Law  in  1720;  but  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful whether  an  opposite  policy  would  have 
been  as  sucoessfdl.  It  certainly  would  not 
have  so  well  maintained  the  honour  tf 
England.  As  regards  Law,  it  was  soon  eeea . 
that  Stair  was  right.  Within  a  month  sfi«i 
his  return  to  England  the  Mississippi  scheme 
broke  down,  and  Law  fled  from  France; 
while  the  collapse  of  the  kindred  Sontli 
Sea  Bubble  led  to  the  fall  of  the  English 
ministry  and  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  power. 

Stair's  correspondents  when  at  Faria  in- 
clude, besides  his  own  family  and  persoml 
frienda,  well-known  names — Addison,  Cnggg, 
Stanhope,  the  Duchess  of  Marlboroogh, 
Bolin^broke,  Mar,  the  Abb6  Dubois  ssA 
Voltaire  ;  bnt  few,  if  any,  of  their  lettera  ut 
of  interest.  It  is  cnrions  to  observe  tliat  the 
pen  which  charms  ns  in  the  Spectator  loss 
its  ease  in  private  correspondence.  Craggs 
is  a  much  better  letter-writer,  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  expostulates  with  Slaii 
on  his  extravagant  habits  and  love  for  pUi 
does  honour  to  both,  and  seems  to  hare 
sncceeded  in  its  object.  During  the  doll  bn: 
prosperous  period  of  twenty-one  years  fern 
1?21  to  1742,  while  Walpole  held  the  mm 
of  government.  Stair  Hved  in  retirementii 
Scotland.  An  occasional  visit  te  Loadon.  of 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends  of  the  Oppositioi 
party  with  reference  to  the  Scotch  elections, 
were  the  only  breaks  in  a  life  which  m; 
turned  with  an  energy  to  agriculture  and  tbt 
improvement  of  his  estates  equal  to  that  be 
had  shown  in  the  camp  and  the  conucl!' 
chamber.  He  becune  fitmons  as  a  breeder 
of  galloways,  and  at  Newliston  and  Castk 
Kennedy    his    plantations   and  omamenTil 

g-ounds  vied  with  those  of  Stewe  ud 
lenheim.  The  fall  of  Walpole  and  ibr 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Anstrian  Suc- 
cession recalled  him  when  an  old  man  i'^ 
active  life.  Only  Stair  and  his  old  coit- 
panion  in  arms,  Argyle,  were,  in  iIk 
opinion  of  Frederick  the  Great,  fit  '■' 
command  the  English  army,  Ai^le  firjt 
received  the  appoini»nent,  bnt  resigned  ic 
less  than  a  month,  when  Stair  was  ni^ 
Field-Marshal  and  sent  to  Flanders  at  ttf 
head  of  16,000  British  troops,  who,  with  an 
equal  namber  of  Hanoverians,  were  to  «*■ 
operate  with  the  AustrianennderD'Aremberj 
against  the  Due  de  Noailies.  Mr.  Oraban 
has  been  able  to  add  little  or  nothing  to  ll* 
history  of  this  campaign,  which  ended  lo 
Stair's  resignation  of  the  command  in  dis- 
gust because  his  advice  was  disregarded  tj 
George  II.  after  Dettingen.  Carlyle's  vie* 
of  the  war  is  that,  had  Stair's  bold  tscti« 
been  seconded  by  the  'Austrian  geneitl 
before  the  battle,  or  followed  by  the  kinp 
after,  England  might  again  have  won  vie 
tories  to  be  compared  with  those  of  MaH- 
borough.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinio" 
as  to  the  result  of  plans  which  were  over- 
ruled, Bnt  it  is  certein  that  Stair  aimed  at 
a  brilliant  combination  worthy  of  hia  old 
master,  and  that  Lord  Stanhope's  represent- 
ation of  him  as  an  incompetent  sod  super- 
annnated  general  is  a  totally  false  new- 
Had  £evenhiiller  shown  equal  activity,  aw 
advanced  to  the  Maine,  instead  of  wastrar 
the    snmmer   in   inactivity  on  the  Uppff 
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Danabe,  and  declaring  tbat  he  conld  do 
nothing  even  in  winter  but  protect  Bavaria, 
the  British  ibrcee  wonld  probably  not  have 
been  shnt  in  at  ABchaffenburg  by  Noailles. 
The  retreat  on  Hanau  was  determined  on  by 
Geoi^  n.  and  Carteret  without  consnltii^ 
him;  bat  when  Onunmont's  ntshattack  wit£ 
the  French  caraliy  gave  the  opportunity  of 
battle,  it  was  Stair  who  made  the  saccessfal 
dispositionB,  and  by  his  personal  bravery 
contributed  lai^Iy  in  bringing  about  the 
victory.  Gooige  II.'s  "  attitnde  of  Innge" 
rray  be  in  part  a  caricature  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Carlyie,  but  he  certainly  did 
Dothing  either  daring  or  after  the  battle  to 
gain  Iiim  the  chamcter  of  a  great  general 
or  to  lead  us  to  doubt  the  correotnesB  of 
Stair's  opinion  that  greater  advantage  might 
have  been  taken  of  the  victory.  K"oailleB' 
Tolantary  evacnation  of  Germany  Bcems, 
indeed,  a  confession  of  this.  Stair,  it  is 
evident,  would  not  have  acted  in  subordina- 
tion  to  Anstrian  or  Hanoverian  generals 
any  more  than  to  French  ministers  ;  bat  in 
war,  even  more  than  diplomacy,  success 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  really  capable  man 
being  allowed  free  play,  and  we  ^^ree  with 
Carlj'le  in  thinldiig  thai  Stair  was,  at  this 
juncture,  the  really  capable  man.  That 
he  was  felt  to  be  so  by  George  and  his 
ministers  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  for,  thongh  he  presented  a 
memori&l  to  the  King  mien  he  resigned  his 
command  in  terms  anch  as  have  been  seldom 
used  by  a  subject,  he  was  again  recalled 
from  bis  retirement  as  soon  as  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  became  threatening.  He  received 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  South  Britain, 
and  when  the  rebelhon  actually  broke  out  in 
the  Highlands  his  advice  was  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  and  given  for  the  measares  taken 
to  counteract  it.  Among  his  principal  cor- 
respondents at  this  time  was  Forbes  of 
Cnlloden,  to  whoso  energy  the  sappression 
of  the  rebellion  was  mainly  due.  One  of 
his  last  letters  was  written  to  him  in  April, 
1747,  commending  his  family  to  Forbes' 
care  and  stating  hia  approval  of  bis  conduct, 
which,  from  hia  interceding  for  clemency 
to  the  defeated  Jacobites,  did  not  receive 
(he  retnm  it  deserved  from  the  Government. 
He  died  without  issue  on  May  9,  1747. 

The  nnpopularity  of  theDafrymples,  owing 
to  the  sndden  rise  of  the  Piresident,  the 
share  of  the  first  earl  in  Glenco  and  the 
Union,  and  the  great  influence  and  large 
estates  which  the  family  obtained  through 
the  talents  of  the  second  earl  and  his  uncles, 
Sir  James  Dalrymple,  of  Borthwick,  and  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  of  Hailes,  has  now  passed 
away.  The  calmer  judgment  of  posterity, 
while  it  cannot  forget  the  grave  crime  of  the 
Massacre  of  Gleuco,  will  acknowledge  that 
scarcely  any  family  has  renderei^  more  or 
more  varied  services  to  Uieir  country  than 
that  of  the  Dalrymplea.  The  &ther  was 
the  first  expounder  and  one  of  the  best 
administrators  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  the 
son  secured  for  his  country  the  blessings  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Union,  and  the 
grandson  did  aa  much  as  any  British  states- 
man to  avert  a  second  Bestoration  of  the 
Stuarts. 

The  impartiality  with  which  Mr.  Graham 
has  executed  bis  task  deserves  the  greater 
pnuse  as  (his  quality  is  ran  in  the  writers 


of  biography,  and  was  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  exercise  than  usual  in  the  case  of  the 
Dalrymples.  The  appearance  of  a  Scotch 
conutry  gentleman  in  the  field  of  letters, 
where  in  former  generations  they  have  done 
so  much  good  service,  but  in  the  present 
almost  none,  also  deserves  recognition. 

j^.  J.  G.  Maceay. 


The  Gnostic  Hermes  of  the  First  and  Second 
Centuries.  By  the  late  E.  L.  Mansel. 
(Iiondon:  John  Murray,  1875.) 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  ua  about  this 
book,  which  containa  the  only  course  of  lec- 
tures Dean  Mansel  ever  delivered  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Bcclesiaatical  History  at  Oxford,  is 
that  it  was  an. amazing  tour  deforce.  It  can 
hardly  represent  more  than  six  months' 
work  on  a  anhject  iu  the  main  new  to  the 
writer,  and  yet  it  is  not  only  the  test 
English  text-book  on  the  subject,  bat  a  really 
good  text-book,  quite  comparable,  and  in 
some  respects  superior,  to  the  portions  of 
Matter's  standard  work  which  cover  the 
same  ground.  So  doubt  Matter's  imagina- 
tive sympathy  gives  him  aJways  the  appear- 
ance and  aometimes  the  reality  of  a  deeper 
insight,  but  his  good-natured  scepticism 
about  Gnostic  immorality  ia  excessive,  like 
his  crednlity  about  parallels  from  Inditin 
Theosophy,'  and  ho  is  too  much  given  to 
reading  modem  literary  idealism  into  sys- 
tems which  were  seldom  literary  and  never 
modern.  Dean  Manse!,  perhaps,  himself 
attributes  too  much  to  the  influence  of 
Indian  ideas;  but  at  any  rate  he  tells  us  how 
little  intercourse  there  really  was  with  India, 
if  he  does  not  tell  us  how  much  pantheism 
there  is  readymade  in  the  "  ritual  of  the 
dead."  With  this  exception  his  treatment  of 
the  sources  of  Gnosticism  is  eminently  clear, 
sober,  and  solid,  and  certainly  marks  an 
immense  advance  on  the  rather  empty  and 
unintelligent  superciliousness  of  Dean  Mil- 
man  in  even  the  latest  edition  of  his  Bistory 
of  Ohriatianitij. 

This  is  the  more  meritorious  because  the 
writer  neither  was  nor  could  be  in  any  sense 
diaintereatod ;  beside  the  general  interests  of 
orthodoxy  he  had  a  special  interest  of  his 
own.  The  Gnoatics  were  to  form  the  theme 
of  an  object-lesaon  in  illustTation  of  the 
Limits  of  Betigious  Thought,  so  as  to  show 
that  moral  distinctions  inevitably  disappear 
when  personality  is  sacrificed  to  a  pan- 
theistic transcendentalism.  This  is  quite 
true  enough  to  be  suggestive ;  Gnosticism 
really  is  a  system  of  Pantheism  in  somewhat 
the  same  sense,  if  not  to  the  same  extent,  as 
Schdling'e  Kature-Philosophy,  though  it 
is  lather  startling  when  the  author,  out  of 
his  eraberant  impartiality — perhaps,  too,  ont 
of  a  wish  to  find  a  foeman  worthy  of  his 
steel — gravely  informs  us  that  Basiudes  was 
a  thinker  of  the  rank  of  Hegel. 

In  fact,  like  other  great  controversialists. 
Dean  Mansel  was  rather  apt  to  efface  dis- 
tinctions between  his  opponents.  Plotinua 
was  just  as  thoroughly  opposed  to  Gnosti- 
cism as  St.  Irenaens  (who,  ay  the  way,  wrote 
very  much  as  Dean  Mansel  might  have  done 
if  he  had  changed  places  with  Bishop 
Patteson) ;  and  this  is  really  a  reason  for 
pausing  before  we  include  Plotinua  and 
YatentmuB    in  a  common    class  of  trans- 


cendentalists  who,  though  personally  virtu- 
ous, imperil  morality  and  outrage  common 
sense  because  they  insist  on  deducing  every- 
thing from  the  Absolnto.  The  fact  is  that 
the  very  fentastic  way  in  which  tte  Gnostic 
-schools  worked  out  their  fundamental  ideas 
was  due  rather  to  defective  culture  than  to 
any  transcendental  ambition.  Their  sources, 
like  the  sources  of  every  really  influential 
creed,  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  the  special  sources  of  Gnosticism 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  very  familiar  things 
indeed ;  one  of  the  tmest  criticisms  ever 
pronounced  on  the  system  was  that  its 
teachers  went  to  work  "after  the  mdiments 
of  the  world."  Their  characteristic  know- 
ledge was  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  deepest 
coamical  facts,  not  a  mystical  intuition  as 
contrasted  with  experience :  it  did  not  rest 
upon  demonstration  as  contrasted  with  aub- 
misaion  to  authority  ;  the  "  spiritual "  men 
who  claimed  to  walk  by  "  knowledge," 
while  they  left  the  "  animal "  men  to 
walk  by  "  faith,"  held  that  they  knew 
all  the  teacher  had  to  teach ;  those  who 
had  not  mastered  the  teaching  still  needed 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  So  far  aa  we 
can  judge,  all  the  great  Gnostic  systoms  were 
founded  by  persons  of  considerable  power  of 
thought,  but  none  of  these,  except,  perhaps, 
Marcion,  seema  to  have  posaesaed  even 
average  powers  of  reasoning,  for  these  powers 
only  develop  themselves  equally  and  har- 
moniously in  the  same  persons  in  the  very 
prime  of  a  civilLsation.  Butler  and  Hume 
thought  as  well  as  they  reasoned,  and  rea- 
soned as  well  as  they  thonght;  but  Mr. 
Spencer  thinks  even  bettor  than  he  reasons, 
aud  Dean  Mansel  reasoned  even  better  than 
ho  thought.  To  go  back  to  an  earlier  st^e  of 
an  earlier  civilisation,  Heraclitus  and  Par- 
menidea  thought  much  better  than  they  rea- 
soned, and,  in  fact,  hardly  reasoned  at  all. 
Though  the  author  of  the  Fhilosophianena 
sometimes  makes  erotesque  mistakes,  aa  when 
be  imagines  he  has  oouf^tod  Marcion  by 
simply  contronting  bim  with  Empedocles, 
he  is  not  quite  unhappily  inspired  when  he 
comparea  Gnosticism  in  general  with  Greek 
apeculation  of  the  sixth  centurv  B.C.  The 
atage  which  thought  bad  reat^ied  in  the 
decline  of  Syrian  and  Egyptian  civilisa- 
tion in  the  first  century  of  our  era  was 
really  like  the  stage  which  thonght  had 
reached  in  the  youSi  of  Greek  civilisation 
in  the  age  of  the  Orphic  rites,  Pytha- 
goi-as  and  the  Pre-Socratic  philosophers. 
Of  course,  a  period  of  decline  can  never  be 
wholly  like  a  period  of  growth  ;  when  onr 
own  life  becomes  weaker  we  fee!  increasingly 
that  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  part  of  an  unsa- 
tisfactory world.  Tbat  is  why  the  Gnoatics 
were  so  much  preoccupied  with  the  Origin  of 
Evil,  to  which  their  orthodox  opponents 
conld  aSbrd  to  be  indifferent,  because  they 
were  In  possession  of  an  unexhausted  prin- 
ciple of  now  moral  and  spiritual  life.  And 
the  Gnostic  problem  was  not.  Given  absolute 
perfection  to  deduce  an  imperfect  miserable 
world ;  but,  Given  an  imperfect  miserable 
world  to  find  beyond  it  unqualified  good,  and 
to  find  apathleadingoutoftheworldthereto. 
For  all  of  them,  probably  even  for  Basilides, 
the  Absolute  and  the  Highest  was  simply 
auper-celeatial  Light.  Some  of  them,  went 
farther :  in  the  world  we  know  man  is  the 
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highest,  therefore  man  and  the  "  Soa  of  Man, 
which  is  in  heaven,"  mnst  also  be  the  first ; 
others  hypostatised,  with  more  or  leaaaaccess, 
the  highest  abfltractionB  they  had  gathered 
from  the  world,  and  then  aflirmed  that  the 
world  was  the  ontcome  of  these.  Volenti; 
nianism  was  the  most  complete  ae  well  as 
the  most  picturesque  of  these  systems,  and 
St.  Irenaens  obvionsly  Eelt  that  he  had  re- 
nted it  ae  soon  as  he  had  stated  it  jost  by 
inverting  the  order  of  exposition  and  Betting 
out  with  a  ornde  atetem.eiit  of  the  myateries 
to  which  the  neophyte  was  led  up  gradnally 
in  a  way  to  show  how  they  made  flie  world 
intelligible. 

As  has  been  said,  Gnosticism  was  a  very 
"  positive  "  system  in  its  way  ;  only  ite  data 
were  all  taken  mediately,  not  immediately, 
from  experience — or,  rather,  the  G-Dostics  felt 
the  world  instead  of  seeing  it.  This  was  the 
very  reason  wiiy  knowledge  could  be  repre- 
seirted  as  in  itself  sufficient  for  Balvation  ;  it 
was  a  real  deliverance  to  he  told  that  the 
blind  trouble  of  sense  and  passion  was  due 
to  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  beyond  the 
seven  planetary  spheres  and  the  twelve  signB 
of  the  zodiac  (which  ruled  nature)  there  was 
a  boandless  depth  of  light,  the  true  home  of 
the  spirit.  The  transition  from  the  ua- 
defiled  and  micreated  light  to  the  dark 
mixed  unhappy  world  was  not  a  matter 
which  presented  any  speculative  difficulty  ; 
the  process  by  which  the  light  of  heaven  daily 
descends  npon  the  darkness  and  reveals  the 
world  was  a  ^pe  of  the  process  by  which  in 
the  beginning  it  woe  shed  abroad  and  created 
the  world  Some  carried  the  explanation  a 
stage  further  and  identified  the  light  shining 
in  darkness  with  Wisdom  banished  into  a 
region  which  she  could  only  inform  im- 
perfectly, for  the  conception  which  stands 
at  the  Ireginning  of  HelM«w  philosophy  was 
natnrally  transformed  in  the  hands  of  races 
no  longer  vigorons  enough  to  look  upon 
nature  with  frank  awe  and  nnreserved  ad- 
miration, and  not  sufficiently  learned  to 
know  that  all  the  processes  of  nature  are 
rational,  and  that  it  is  a  chimerical  desire  to 
suppress  everything  in  nature  with  which  we 
do  not  spontaneonsly  sympathise  and  leave 
the  rest. 

This  conception  was  the  only  important 
element  which  we  can  be  sure  that  Gnos- 
ticism borrowed  &om  Judaism,  since,  though 
there  are  remarkable  parallehsms  with  tuo 
Cabbala,  we  cannot  tell  whether  these  are 
not  due  to  the  Chaldean  theosophy,  from 
which  the  Cabbala  itself  was  derived,  for  the 
Jews  invented  nothing  after  their  great  men 
ceased  to  receive  revelations.  It  is  much 
harder  to  estimate  the  true  relation  of 
Gnosticism  to  Christianity.  The  point  of 
divergence,  indeed,  is  obvious :  Gnosticism 
was  a  theory  of  what  was  not  in  man's 
power,  Christianity  was  a  law  of  guidance 
for  what  is  in  man's  power ;  therefore  Gnos- 
ticism ihiled,  and  Christianity  in  a  aense 
succeeded.  On  the  other  hand,  Christianity 
was  in  its  origin  a  theosophy,  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  very  condition  of  thought  and 
Mociety  which  tended  of  itself  to  ferment 
into  Gnosticism.  Tbe  unapproachable  light, 
the  Father  of  Lights — -with  whom  is  no 
^"ariablenefis,  neither  shadow  of  turning — the 
world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  tlie  kingdom  of 
the  heaveusjthe children  ofthe kingdom,  and 


the  children  of  the  widced  (a  phrase  which 
St.  Irenaens  tries  to  explain  away),  all  be- 
long to  an  order  of  ideas  more  &miliar  to 
Gnostics  than  to  orthodox  Christians,  even 
in  the  second  centary.  But  for  the  existing 
tendencies  to  crystallise  even  to  the  extent 
they  did  in  Gnostioism,  something  more 
was  needed  than  a  fermenting  medium,  and 
this  was  supplied  by  a  revelation,  which 
coald  be  anderstood  as  teaching  that  the 
Highest  was  manifested  for  the  first  time, 
especially  as  ite  appropriation  was  long  ac- 
companied by  a  more  or  less  sustained  ecstatic 
impulse,  which  those  who  partook  of  it  named 
the  Spirit.  This  led  St.  Paul  to  observe  the 
remarkable  difference  between  those  who 
partook  of  it  and  those  who  did  not,  and 
both  the  Alexandrine  schoolsof  Gnoaticiem 
generalised  his  obeervation,  and  divided 
mankind  into  the  spiritual,  who  spontane- 
onsly cared  for  thonght  and  contemplation  ; 
the  animal,  who  could  be  got  to  care  for 
conduct ;  the  earthy,  who  oonid  not  be  got 
to  care  for  either.  One  can  hardly  doubt 
that  there  was  a  real  plausibility  in  the  view 
of  the  later  Gnostics,  that  most  of  their  ortho- 
dox opponents  were  "  animal."  Christianity 
had  reduced  itself  for  tbe  time  to  a  revelation 
ofa  Creator  and  Moral  Governor,  and  a  future 
state  of  Bewards  and  Ponishmente,  published 
by  Christ  and  authenticated  by  Uiracles 
and  Prophecies,  The  reenlt  was  that  all 
the  clever  Christians  went  wrong,  and  read 
fantastic  spiritnalisations  of  what  did  duty 
for  physical  science  in  Egypt  and  Syria  into 
the  New  Tcetemont,  by  the  same  kind  of 
process  as  that  by  which  the  orthodox  read 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Old.  Another 
curious  result  was  that  the  later  Gnostics 
threw  themselves  with  avidity  on  the  very 
writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St  John  which 
were  direct«d  gainst  the  earlier,  becanse 
they  contained  nnmistakeable  traces  of  the 
theosophy  of  which  the  Cbnrcb  for  the  time 
had  lost  sight. 

Dean  Mansel  does  not  exaggerate  the 
effect  of  the  ancient  evidence  of  Gnostic 
immorality,  which  Matter  as  certainly  under- 
rated ;  but  he  is  rather  too  eager  to  deduce 
it  from  their  doctrine.  Bpiphanins,  for  in- 
stance, was  no  worse  than  Shelley,  and  was 
probably  deified  becanse  be  had  something 
of  Shelley's  charm,  and  his  special  theory 
that  the  sou!  must  return  to  earth  till  it 
has  passed  through  all  things  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  doctrine  of  William  Blake, 
that  to  nnrso  nnacted  desires  is  iiie  vn- 
pardonable  sin.  In  general,  we  ought  to 
distinguish  between  the  effect  of  Gnosticism 
on  its  original  hierophants,  who  could  give 
their  lives  to  brooding  on  abstractions,  and 
its  effect  on  the  roving  charlatans  who  be- 
came the  oracles  of  credulous  coivriee. 
Such  a  relation  is  never  favonrahle  to  mo- 
rality, no  matter  what  is  the  creed  that  may 
be  professed  in  the  circle.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  alst}  that  some  forms  of  Gnosticism  were 
intrinsically  dangerous  to  morabty  when 
the  knowledge  taught  was  the  indifference 
of  all  formal  law,  or  that  perfection  lay  in 
defiant  independence  of  the  whole  coni«e 
of  this  world  and,  therefore,  of  morality — 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  where  the  great  secret 
was  the  physiological  value  of  continence, 
for  those  who  could  not  practise  it  were  put 
upon  all  manner  of  snbstitntes.     Bnt  where 


Gnosticifim  formed  permanent  congregations, 
it  was  not  incapable  of  Bometiuug  like  i. 
healthy  moral  life.  In  Puiis-Bophia,  one  of 
the  l^est  and  sillieat;  of  Gnostic  books,  tls 
moral  tone  is  onexBaptionBble ;  all  the  gnat 
sins  are  oondemned,  and  the  commiini^ 
addreeaed  have  tendemees  of  nmscieiiae 
enough  to  shrink  from  evil-speaking.  Con. 
□ealment  of  belief  in  time  of  penecnfioo 
(a  point  on  whioh  many  of  the  better  Gou- 
tice  were  open  to  nproaoh)  is  not  even  con- 
tem3>lated,  tboogh  the  initiated  are  promiNd 
a  painlees  death.  G.  A.  emcoi. 


Earl  Hakim  the  Mighty.  By  Ochlenschlogn. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Frank  C. 

Xiasoelles.     (London:  Chapman  k  Hall, 

1875.) 
TBtNBLJLTiOMS  into  verse  of  the  martenneen 
of  foreign  poets  are  ao  frequently  models  rf 
what  Mr.  D.  G.  Boaaetti  onoe  called  "in. 
competsnoe  walking  naked  and  unasfaamgd " 
that  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to  say  at  tbe 
outset  that  Mr.  lescelles  has  done  his  vori 
very  faithfully,  and  in  most  cases  degut^. 
rendering  the  eom«what  tsme  blank  verc 
of  Oehlenscblager  with  a  fidelity  th»t  is 
still  spontaneoDs  enoagh  to  give  the  retda 
what  is  so  rare  in  traaalated  verse— a  KUe 
of  genuiue  poetic  pleasure.  And  in  select 
ing  Sakon  Jarl  for  rendering  inte  Bngliili 
he  has  chosen  one  of  the  most  cbarscteriatic 
and  powMfal  pieoes  in  the  Danish  kn- 
guage.  We  have  only  one  serious  tanlt  b 
find  with  bim,  and  that  is  that  he  does  nut 
deig^,  by  any  notes  or  introduction,  to  gin 
the  reader  the  smallest  inkling  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  pieoe,  of  its  place  in  Daniali 
literature,  or  of  the  position  it  holds  in  tlw 
development  of  the  genius  of  its  anlhor. 
It  may  thersfore  not  be  undesirable,  ffbilc 
recommending  the  reader  warmly  to  Ur- 
Lasoellee'  translation,  to  supplement  itvitli 
some  critical  and  historical  remiu^B. 

Oehlensohlager,  as  ia  well  known,  ms  u 
o^hoat  of  the  Gterman  school  of  romsnii- 
cism.  It  was  Heinrich  Steffene  who  !(■! 
his  mind,  while  he  was  yet  a  yonng  student 
into  the  new  channel ;  and  by  his  peiwntl 
conversation,  and  by  hia  brilliant  lectaret, 
trained  the  Danish  poet  into  the  full  eiet- 
oise  of  his  magnifioent  powers.  Bo' 
Oehlenspblogsr  hod  *w  too  much  origin*- 
lity  to  follow  blindly  any  one  school  « 
writers.  Indeed,  -there  was  much  iu  ^ 
German  romanticisto  that  offended  him  si 
once.  With  tbe  siokly  eratidsm  of  sndi 
books  as  WHUoim  Lavdu  and  Lucinde  he  wM 
at  enmity  from  the  first ;  and  there  wereeb- 
mente  of  masculine  sobriety  in  his  inieUwt 
however  muoh  they  were  wanting  in  his  d* 
racter,  which  preserved  him  from  all  ^ 
worst  pit-falls  of  the  long-haired  yoang 
gentlemen  who  fell  down  on  their  knw* 
before  the  "blue  flower"  that  Tieck  tw 
Nov^ia  set  up.  Beeidee,  one  of  the  pr^ 
minent  ideas  that  Oehlenechtegw  bdd 
always  before  him — namely,  the  desire  ot 
creating  a  national  school  of  poetry—*" 
one  wholly  unknown  to  tbe  original  romsa- 
ticiats ;  and  it  was  his  happy  art  of  ejptt*- 
sing  the  exact  sentiments  that  went  home 
to  the  heart  of  every  Dane  that  gave  him 
first  of  all  his  eitiaordinaTy  sncces"- 
Sakon  Jarl,  the  first  of  his  tragedies,  wm 
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written  at  the  very  apex  of  this  Soandina- 
Tian  ekUiasiasm.  As  be  lived  more  abroad 
— as  his  weak  and  ductile  nature  became 
more  ajid  more  moulded  in  the  liand.<i  of 
Schleiermaoher,  Fichbe,  and  Goethe  in  bdc- 
eesaion — he  lost  this  peculiar  independence 
and  natioaal  originality  ;  bat  it  is  the  four 
tragedies  in  whieb  be  exhibits  most  of  this 
— Hakon  Jarl,  Pahuttoke,  Baldar  hiin  Oode, 
and  Siaerkodier — that  are  the  four  pillara 
which  sapport  bis  reputation,  most  firmly. 

It  has  beea  too  rashly  asserted  that  the 
whole  revival  of  ScandinaTiaa  literature, 
headed  by  OehlenBchlager,  was  owing  to  the 
lectures  and  conyersation  of  Stefiena.  In 
the  first  place,  Johann&  Ewald,  who  deservoa 
honour,  among  many  other  reasons,  for 
bein^  one  of  the  finest  lyrists  of  Europe  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centnty,  was 
treating  the  old  lEforthem  mythology  as 
subject-matter  for  poems  half  a  oentnry 
before  Adam  OebJenscblager.  Ewald,  who 
was  almost  sa  elegant  as,  and  certainly  more 
fervid  than,  Thomas  Gray,  resembled  his 
English  contemporary  in  retnrmng  to  the 
sagar-Hteratiire  of  ttie  early  Scandinavians, 
and  in  his  lyrical  dramae  of  Baldtirg  Diid 
and  Bolf  Erage  prophesied  distinctiy  of  the 
coming  national  poetry.  But  his  early  dsath 
wss  followed  by  a  loi^  period  of  silence. 
Bud  the  horn  thai  bad  for  a  moment  been 
taken  down  and  held  to  bis  wasted  lipa,  re- 
mained nnblown  till  Oebleoacblager  came 
to  fill  the  poetic  heaven  with  its  echoes. 
Bot,  setting  aaide  the  initiative  taken  by 
Ewald,  the  careful  atadent  may  discover  a 
leaning  towards  national  stndy  at  least  three 
years  before  the  arrival  of  Stefiens.  The 
latter  b^an  to  lectnro  in  130H,  bnt  as  early 
as  1800  we  find  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen eeleoting  this  significant  theme  as  the 
snbject  of  a  prize  essay:  "Would  it  be 
advantageous  for  the  belles  lettres  of  Scandi- 
navia if  the  old  Northern  mythology  were 
introduced  and  geuer^ly  adopted  instead  of 
the  Greek?  "  Among  the  youths  who  wrote 
on  the  snbject  appears  the  name  of  Adam 
Oehlsnschlager,  an  nnsoccessfal  candidate. 
So  early  had  the  seeds  of  fotnre  bias  began 
to  spring  in  the  poet's  brain.  When  Steffens 
had  appeared,  and  bad  with  so  much  fervour 
and  taiCt  led  Oehlenschlager  into  the  new 
fiolds,  the  first  efleot  on  his  mind  was  to 
eraae  the  love  of  Soandinaviao.  antiquity, 
and  to  direct  his  attention  to  modem  life. 
St.  Hart^aften  Spil  was  the  first  of  bis  greater 
works,  a  poem  which,  as  the  Swedish  critic 
Professor  Ljunggren  has  acutely  observed, 
is  the  production  of  a  dreamer  of  the  school 
of  Tieck,  who  has  just  for  the  first  time  read 
Goethe's  Das  JakrmarkUfett  zu  Plunders- 
vxtlern.  It  was  first  in  Thors Reise  til  Jotun- 
hcim  (Thor's  Jonmey  to  the  Land  of  the 
Giants),  and  in  his  fine  prose  version  of  the 
Vuhindansaga  that  be  returned,  after  his 
romanticist  conversion,  to  the  early  gods, 
and  soon  he  threw  the  whole  force  of  his 
poetical  genius  into  the  scale  of  what  he 
called  "  the  KTational,  the  Heroic,  the 
Earnest,"  in  opposition  to  the  complete 
dreaminess  of  His  first  favourites  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  when  this  national  feeling 
was  at  its  height  that  Sakon  Jarl  was  com- 

In  August,  1805,  weary  directly  of  life 
apart  &om  Stefi'ens,  who  had  been  appointed 


to  a  professorial  chair  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  Ochlonschliiger  left  Copenhajren  and 
took  up  his  abode  with  his  friend.  We 
learn  fitim  his  Eriiidritiger,  that  the  quiet 
and  uneventful  months  ii  the  town  of  Halle 
drove  him  to  the  expression  of  nostalgia  in 
such  poems  as  HJentvee,  "  Homo-sickness," 
which  was  written  about  this  time,  and  to 
the  special  study  of  Scandinavian  thought 
and  history.  Fortunately,  he  found  in  the 
University  Libraiy  at  HaJle  a  copy  of 
Sehioning's  folio  edition  of  Snorro  Stnrle- 
son's  Seimtkringla.  He  began  to  read  this 
book  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  one  reads 
a  budget  of  lost  letters  &om  a  dear  dead 
firiend,  and  he  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  life  of  Harold  Haarfager,  when  he  wascom- 
pletely  arrested  by  the  Saga  of  Hakon  Jarl. 
Ab-eady,  in  1802,  he  had  treated  this  story 
in  a  versified  romanee,  but  now  he  felt  it 
demanded  a  nobler  treatment.  Steffens  and 
he  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  same 
room,  warmed  by  one  afcove.  The  former 
sat  in  a  comer  at  the  table,  preparing  a 
philosophical  work ;  Oehlensch  lager  sat  close 
to  the  window  and  wrote.  Each  time  the 
one  had  fiaisheia  paragraph  or  the  other  a 
soene,  it  was  read  aJoud  to  be  criticised.  So 
Sakon  Jarl  was  composed  in  a  space  of  six 

The  central  idea  in  iJa^jiJarl  is  obviously 
ijie  contest  between  t-he  old  faith  and  the 
new,  between  the  Aesir  and  Christ.  Hakon 
isthe  type  of  the  old  race  oEheathen  warrioi-s, 
tarbnlant,  lawless  and  Instfal,  filling  the  land 
with  horror  by  their  violence  and  rapine,  but 
still  inspiring  respect  by  the  musculEU'  and 
masculine  sanity  of  their  view  of  life.  Olaf, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  type  of  the  new  race 
of  Christian  Northmen,  saintly  and  supple, 
ready  to  fight  if  needful,  bnt  readier  to  per- 
suade and  win,  snrronndsd  by  a  cloud  of  in- 
cense thrown  from  tiie  censers  of  Latin- 
singing  monks,  and  ready  to  build  a  chnrch 
at  every  resting-place.  He  inspires  venera- 
tion as  the  herald  of  peace  and  good-will  to 
men;  with  him  culture  first  becomes  possible, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  the  robust  heroism  of 
the  early  race  is  weakened.  It  is  needful  to 
point  out  that  the  tragedy  does  not  consist 
mainly  in  the  fall  of  Hakon,  but  in  the  ruin 
of  those  gods  whom  he  was  the  last  to 
worship  and  defend.  Hakon  knows  no  doubt; 
though  all  his  friends  desert  him,  thonghall 
hisgodsare  silent,  be  fights  onto  the  last  with 
the  defiance  of  nnreaaoning  faith.  Olaf,  on  the 
contrary,  is  oppressed  with  soepticism,  and 
needs  the  aid  of  signs  and  wonders  to  restore 
him  tofnilconfidenoeof  belief.  Consequently 
the  scene  in  which  Hakon,  driven  to  ex- 
tremity, offers  up  his  little  son  Eriing  before 
the  statue  of  Odin,  so  &r  from  being  hideous 
and  cannibal,  as  some  oritios  have  foolishly 
said,  is  charged  with  deep  religious  feeling 
and  a  sympathetic  ^preciation  of  whataucn 
a  charaoter  as  Hakon's  must  have  been. 
Accordingly  this  scene  must  rank  among  the 
most  telling  and  most  subtle  in  the  drama. 
How  the  realism  of  this  and  other  scenes 
must  have  startled  audiences  accustomed  to 
Nordabl  Brun's  tragedies)  and  all  the  magni- 
ficent absurdities  of  the  French  court-style, 
it  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  present 
generation  to  realise. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Lascelles  will  soon  be 
called  on  for  a  new  edition  of  his  translation, 


and  that  he  will  then  take  occasion  to  re- 
vise the  versification.  Tiiere  are  a  great 
many  blundera  that  have  c!<caped  the  press- 
coi'rcctor,  and  too  many  slip-shod  iioes  like 
the  following  : 

"  Here  love  did  bid  ma  lay  my  B<^eptrB  down, 
And  in  the  west  did  IqVu  give  it  tn*  again." 

whioh  a  moment's  reflection  would  have 
altered  to — 


Nest  time,  perhaps,  Mr.  Lascelles  will  give 
us  a  version  of  StaerkodtltT.  We  promise 
to  bo  grateful.  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


Letters  from  China  and  Japan.     By  L.  D.  S. 

(London :  H.  S.  King  A  Co.,  1875.) 
However  interesting  these  letters  may  have 
appeared  to  the  relatives  to  whom  they  w»e 
'  originally  addressed,  we  are  afraid  they  will 
not,  on  the  whole,  be  found  equally  attractiva 
hj  the  general  reader  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
mnst  not  omit  to  state  that  they  contain  a 
few  isolated  passages  which  are  worth  read- 
ing. The  writer  herself,  with  considerable 
naivete,  tells  us  that  if,  while  in  China,  she 
had  "  seriously  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  being  induced  to  writea  book,"  she  would 
"  certainly  have  taken  more  care  in  collecting 
materials  to  make  it  an  interesting  one." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  on  returning  home  she 
realised,  as  others  have  done  before  her, 
"  how  little  is  known  by  the  world  at  large 
of  daily  life  in  the  far  East,"  and  spurred  on 
by  "  the  oiVrepeated  question — '  Why  don't 
yon  write  a  book  P  '  "  she  determined  upon 
rushing  into  print. 

Early  in  18/0  (the  precise  year  is  not 
given,  but  we  are  able  to  fix  it  from  internal 
evidence)  the  writer  went  out  to  Hongkong 
to  marry  a  gentleman  who  was  employed 
under  M.  Giquel  in  the  Chinese  Arsenal  near 
Foocbow,  and  her  experiences  of  China  and 
the  Chinese  wet«,  with  but  slight  exceptions, 
confined  to  the  Arsenal  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  so  that  it  is  not  very  snr- 
pnsing  that  "  small  talk  "  plays  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  letters  are  forty-three  in  number,  of 
which  six  are  devoted  to  the  inevitable  re- 
collections of  the  journey  out  to  £[ongkong, 
thirty  to  China,  and  seven  to  Japan.  Of 
the  first  named  batch  nothing  need  be  said, 
except  that  they  are  totally  devoid  of  in- 
terest. The  writer  was  married  a  few  d^s 
after  her  arrival  at  Hongkong,  and  after  tbe 
briefest  of  honeymoons  proceeded  with  her 
husband  to  the  Chinese  Arsen^  aforesaid, 
distant  some  twelve  miles  firom  Foochow. 
She  gives  a  tonching  account  of  the  warm 
reception  they  met  with  there,  and  after- 
wards describes  her  future  home  and  it« 
daily  routine,  as  well  as  her  first  impressions 
of  China  and  its  inhabitants.  Spewing  of 
her  husband's  pupils  at  the  arsenal,  she 
notices  a  fact  which  must  have  Kppeairoi 
odd  to  her  at  the  time — viz.,  tiiat  they  had 
few  games  of  their  own ;  indeed,  the  only 
one  she  observed  them  playing  was  "with  a 
kind  of  shnttleoock  which  they  toss  from 
one  to  the  other,  hitting  it  in  a  marvellous 
way  with  their  feet,  so  that  great  activity 
and  suppleness  aie  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance."    L.  D.  S.  evidently  soon  arrived 
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at  a  tolerably  just  appraciatioii  of  the  matter- 
of-&ct  nature  of  tbe  Chinese,  for  in  alludiiig 
to  the  n&tioDftl  liking  for  burying  departed 
relatives  and  friends  "  in  a  dry  aitnatiou  and 
where  there  is  a  tine  yiew,"  she  thinks  it 
"probable  that,  being  a  thritty  nation,  they 
find  the  higb-and-dry  sitnations  are  lees 
desirable  for  cnltivation,  and,  therefore,  be- 
stow thom  all  the  more  willingly  on  the 
dead."  In  a  succeeding  letter  she*  gives  in 
a  few  worda  a  &ir  notion  of  the  festival  of 
Dragon  Boats,  and  she  also  disabuses  her 
&ienda  of  the  idea  that  people  in  China  are 
obliged  to  live  on  "  pappy  doga  and  birda' 
nests."  The  Tientsin  masaacra  ia,  of  conrse, 
touched  upon,  and  Tarions  observations  ahow 
the  great  diBtq>pointraent  felt  by  the  foreign 
residents  in  China  at  tbe  easy  manner  in 
which  the  Chinese  were  let  off,  almost  acot- 
free,  for  that  scandatuns  ontroge.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  parta  of  the  book  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  ceremonial  observ- 
ancea  consequent  npon  the  death  of  the 
aged  &ther  of  Shgn  Pao-chgn,  the  Chinese 
head  of  the  arsenal,  an  ofGcial  who  came 
into  somewhat  prominent  notice  last  year 
in  connexion  with  tbe  Formoaa  difficulty, 
and  who  has  recently,  we  believe,  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  important  posts  of  Govemor- 
Genersl  at  Nanking,  and  Sonthern  Snper- 
intendent  of  Foreign  Trade.  In  sccordance 
with  Chinese  practice,  Shen  Pao-chSn  sent 
to  the  writer's  bnabaud,  among  others,  the 
nanal  annoancement  of  his  father's  death; 
this  a  friend  translated  for  them,  and  it  is 
certainly  worth  reading,  though  the  trans- 
lator falla  into  a  curious  error  as  to  the  title 
or  style  of  the  reign  in  which  tho  dsoeased 
was  born,  for  aarely  in  the  place  of  Eien- 
Wongwe  ought  to  read  Kien-Lnng.  Further 
on,  we  have  an  amnaing  acconnt  of  an  annual 
dinner  given  by  the  same  high  official  to  the 
foreign  employes  at  the  Arsenal,  at  which 
tbe  writer's  husband  was  obliged  to  be  pre- 
cent.  The  meal  was  long  and  tedious,  con. 
sisting  of  thirty  or  forty  courses,  and  lasting 
from  three  to  four  hours;  "oddly  enough," 
we  are  told  in  conclusion,  "the  cronning 
dish  of  the  repast  is  a  huge  baain  of  plain 
boiled  rice  ;  it  is  said  that  this  prevents  any 
evil  effects  from  ezceaa  either  of  eating  of 
drinking — sobers  yon,  in  feet,  and  senda  yon 
away  from  table  witji  clear  intellects."  A 
fropoe  of  a  kind  of  thanksgiving  aervice, 
held  by  the  crew  of  a  Chinese  training  ship 
in  honour  of  her  safe  return  from  her  first 
cmiae,  L,  O.  S.  makes  aome  remarka  upon 
the  theatrical  pEvt  of  the  entertainment,  and 
aaaerta  rather  rashly  that  ia  the  t«mple3  of 
China  "  an  altar  occupies  one  aide  and  a 
atage  the  other."  That  theatricals  are 
often  performed  in  the  temples — chiefly,  we 
imagine,  because  the  Chinese  have  no  per- 
manent theatres — we  are  folly  aware,  but 
still  we  think  that  thia  assertion  should  have 
been  made  in  a  more  qualified  form.  We 
have  personally  visited  nnmerons  temples  in 
China,  but  we  never  once  saw  what  L.  D.  S. 
here  mentions. 

The  writer  of  these  letters  lived  at  the 
arsenal  for  nearly  two  years  and  &  half, 
before  her  departure  she  made  some 
tereeting  ezcvrsiona  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Foochow.  She  and  her  husband  next 
paid  brief  visits  to  Shanghai  and  Ningpo, 
aft«r  which   the  scene  is  shifted  to  Japan. 


With  regard  to  thia  part  of  the  book,  which 
is  comprised  in  forty  pages,  we  need  not 
say  much,  for  "  L.  D.  S."  frankly  owns  that 
"  the  glimpse  given  of  Japan  and  its  re- 
markably progressive  inhabitants "  is  atdll 
more  cursory  than  that  of  China,  and  that 
is  Baying  a  good  deal.  She  spent  some  two 
months  in  the  country,  chiefly  at  Yokohama 
&nd  Yedo,  and  seems  to  have  made  a 
tolerably  good  use  of  her  time.  One  para- 
graph in  the  acconnt  of  ber  visit  to  tho 
temple   of    Asakusa,    near  Yedo,    is  worth 

r sting  for  the  information  it  gives  of  the 
U  exhibited  by  the  Japanese  ia  gar- 
dening : — 

"  In  the  extensive  (garden  snd  grounds  which 
surround  the  temple,  we  saw  most  curious  epeci- 
niene  of  the  national  skill  in  training  plants  (some 
of  them  not  more  than  one  or  two  feet  hijrh)  to 
Assume  the  appearance  of  ancient  trees.  There 
weie  also  some  most  crotesque  wooden  figures 
clothed  in  garments  of  chryBouthemum  and  plBced 
in  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  attitudes.  One,  tea  in- 
stance, represented  a  boy  tumbling  hmd  over 
heels,  the  diflerent  parts  of  his  dress  being 
formed  by  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  different 
colours  ;  the  tiowsers  hrown  or  green,  the  coat 
yellow,  and  the  waistcoat  white." 

We  do  not  attempt  any  criticism  of  the 
grammar  of  these  letters  and  other  matters 
of  detail,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  be  too 
severe  in  dealing  with  the  harmless  pecu- 
liarities of  the  author  ;  bat,  in  taking  leave 
of  the  volume,  we  can  assure  our  readers — 
to  adapt  the  words  of  the  pre&ce — that 
they  will  only  derive  from  it  a  very  feint 
idea  of  the  singular  manners  and  cnstoma 
the  ancient  empires  indicated  in  its  title. 
Edw.  DcFriELD  Jones. 


The  TTorfcs  of  Ben.  Jonton,  ieith  Notes  Critical 
ajid  E^Umatory,  and  Biographical  Memoir. 
By  W.  Gifford,  Esq.  With  Introduction 
and  Appendices  by  Lieut.-Col.  F.  Canning- 
ham.  In  nine  volames.  (Ijondon  ;  Bickers 
&  Son,  1875.) 
This  new  issue  of  Ben  Jonson's  works  is,  in  all 
eaaentiai  reapects,  a  reprint  of  Giflbrd's  well- 
known  edition  of  1816.  It  contains  Grifford's 
life  of  Jonson,  bis  notes  and  critical  disqui- 
sitions, and  adheres  with  one  exception  to  the 
order  and  method  of  arrangement  adopted  by 
him.  The  exception  just  alluded  to  is  not  im- 
portant, since  it  only  relates  to  an  interlude, 
parts  of  which,  excerpted  from  the  Newcastle 
M8S.  in  the  British  Museum,  are  printed  by 
Gifford  in  a  note  to  his  ninth  volume  (page 
19).  Colonel  Cunningham  has  not  thought 
fit  to  print  the  interlude  entire,  though  he 
adds  some  tines  omitted  by  Gifford,  and 
places  the  whole  among  the  Miscellaneona 
Pieces  (vol.  ixjp.  327-336).  The  oonver- 
sations  with  William  Drammond  of  Haw- 
thomden  and  a  few  minor  poems  unknown 
to  Gifford  have  been  added,  and  each 
volume  contains  additional  notes  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.  That  a  reproduction  of  Gif- 
ford'a  edition,  which  is  now  a  rare  and  valn- 
able  work,  was  a  desideratum  of  the  reading 
public,  every  student  of  the  Elizabethan 
Drama  will  admit,  though  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Ben  Jonson  of  tbe 
"Mermaid"  series  did  not  meet  the  demand. 
We  are  only  sorry  that,  considering  tbe 
splendid  form  in  which  it  has  been  provided, 
the    critical    additions     made     by   Colonel 


Cnnningham  ahonld  contribute  so  Uttle  that 
is  new  or  usefaL  To  traverse  once  agua 
the  well-trodden  field  of  Jonson'a  plays, 
and  to  glean  where  Gifford,  working  on  s 
subject  ao  congenial,  bad  reaped,  demanded 
far  mora  scholarship  than  baa  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject.  The  beet  way  of 
making  thia  objection  clear  will  be  to  criti- 
cise the  new  notes  added  to  one  of  Jonsoo'a 
masterpieces  ;  and  for  this  purpose  Folpont 
shall  be  selected.  Colonel  Conningham'g 
"  Notes  to  the  Fox  "  fill  thirteen  pages  and 
i  half  of  the  third  volume.  To  page  153  of 
that  volume  he  has  appended  thia  remark;— 
Graved  tn  obieuriiy]  i^.  buried.  So  Hailowe: 
'  Jot  graved  in  senaa,  like  anow  ia  ireler  vsitM ; 


Here  the  quotation  is  taken  not  from  Mar- 
lowe but  from  Chapman,  and  to  allude  w 
Sesiiad,  vol.  Hi.,  of  a  short  narrative  poem, 
instead  of  to  the  third  Sestiad,  is  surely  im. 
acholorlike.     In  the  next  note  we  read : 

"  MIsceliine  tTUeriudei.']  Divers  kinds  of  it 
terlndea.  From  *  miacelh  hides '  of  Suetoniue.' 
The  mistake  of  ludei  for  lud^  is  possibly  i 
misprint.  On  page  181  the  commentaij 
runs  thus : — 

"  FMh  the  resolved  eomen  <if  kit  wmJ  St- 
lolvtd  is  continDaUy  used  for  dtttolved,  ia. 
What  Colonel  Cunningham  thinks  Jonsmi 
can  have  meant  by  dieiolved  comere  ofei/esl 
cannot  guess  ;  it  is  clear  that  Jonson  m 
here  using  the  verb  in  its  ordinary  Lalic 
sense  of  to  relax  or  loosen.  On  page  203  «f 
find: 

"Thsy  ore  most  lewd  impostors.]  In  aletttt 
to  the  £arl  of  Naweastle  (vol.  i.  p.  cxxiriii-J; 
Jonson  writes  of  I.  B.  ss  tiie  '  lewd  prinia.' 
meaning  idle  and  unpunctual ;  and  Marlowe, in' 
curious  passage,  gives  lewdfy  as  the  equivsUnt  !a 
Ovid's  turpil«r," 

To  the  paas^ie  in  questiot^  Gifford  hni 
already  given  the  correct  intferpretauoa, 
ignorant,  vnlearried,  which,  indeed,  ms 
hardly  needed  by  any  one  conversant  wiili 
English.  Colonel  Cunningham's  two  it- 
stances  add  nothing,  bat  tend  to  confiiK 
the  matter.  When  Jonson  wrote  the  Ifip' 
printer,  ho  probably  meant  the  igiu/rani,  k* 
learnt  priiUer;  aaid  when  Marlowe  trans- 
Iflted  Ovid's  line  (Amores,  iii.  7,  _  45)  be 
either  misunderstood  tarpiter  or  intendw 
leicd  to  have  the  force  of  gtttpid  or  eWnuI. 
On  pag6  221  we  find  : 

"  A  tAirrt  vmuld  Aaae  it  a  dog,  a  fourth  m  o3._ 
Tbe  old  way  of  spellinr  oH  ia  oyle;  can  thii  be' 
misprint  for  moU  Y  Oil  saema  unintelligible.' 
Why  oil  should  be  unintelligible,  on^ 
Colonel  Cunningham  can  tell  as.  TM 
drift  of  the  passage  is  that  divers  doctors 
have  proposed  various  remedies  for  V«- 
pone.  One  has  recommended  a  cataplssB 
of  spices,  another  a  flayed  ape,  a  third  pre- 
fers a  dog,  a  fourth  on  unguent.  Skipping 
several  pages,  we  come  to  the  annotation  on 
page  270 :— 

"  ir%  the  callat]  Both  Todd  sod  Nsm  «• 
JBct  the  derivation  given  m  Qifforf's  note,  wi 
consider  it  much  more  likely  that  the  word  mw 
from  the  Kit  OaUot  mentaoned  m  the  Pv** 
Metamorphomd,  vol.  vii.  p.  368." 
It  may  he  right  to  reject  the  derivatioD  of 
taUet  given  by  Gifford ;  but  Colonel  Cw- 
ninglmn  ought  to  have  known  that  ealu 
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19  an  old  English  word  for  a  Btnunpet. 
Adj  English  dictionary  would  have  fnr- 
mshed  him  with  examples  from  Skelton  and 
Shifcspere,  and  have  proved  to  him  that  Et 
Callot  means  Kit  the  strumpet. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  this  pro- 
cess of  criticism  further ;  nor  would  it  nave 
been  necessary,  perhaps,  to  call  attention  to 
the  blunders  in  the  notes  already  quoted,  if 
the  rest  had  contained  valuable  matter. 
Th^  do  not.  Snperflnons  and  superficial  in- 
formation abont  Aretino,  Tom  Goryat,  ]tf  nm- 
mia,  and  so  forth  ;  explanations  drawn  from 
Florio  of  common  It&lum  words,  like  tforxato, 
oiteriaiKaAcwnaglia;  gratoitons emendations 
— snch  as  the  suggestion  that  we  shonld  read 
eareleasly  or  shamefully  for  favourably  in  a 
Bpeech  of  Lady  Politic  Would-be  on  p.  231 — 
add  but  little  to  the  elucidation  of  auy  real 
diEGcnlties  that  may  be  left  in  Jonsou's  text. 

J.   A.    SiMOHES. 


Ths  ZiUiTary  AUaa  ;  consisting  of  one  hundred 
Maps  of  Modem,  Historical,  and  Classical 
Geography,  ic.  (London  and  Glasgow 
Collins,  Sons,  and  Co.,  1875.) 
This  nsefnl  atlas  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  maps,  a  generftl  introduction  to  geo- 
graphy ;  the  descriptive  letterpress  of  the 
modem  maps  is  duo  to  Dr.  James  Bryce ; 
that  of  tho  historical  maps  to  Dr.  W.  Collier, 
and  the  classical  geography  to  Dr.  Leonhard 
Schmitz.  The  English,  of  all  people,  onght 
to  pay  the  moat  attention  to  geogmphy,  if  it 
be  true,  as  thn  authors  state,  that  our  colo- 
nial possessions  embrace  nearly  one-third  in 
area,  and  one-fonrth  in  popiUatiou,  of  the 
whole  globe.  Perhaps  the  Germans  are  still 
ahead  of  ns  in  this  aa  in  some  other  matters 
but  we  are  at  least  endeavouring  to  hold  qui 
owtt.  In  the  present  atlas  nearly  half  of 
the  sixty  modem  maps  are  devoted  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  and  if  we 
look,  for  example,!!at  the  maps  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  compare  them  with 
Binular  maps  published  only  a  few  years  ago, 
the  comparison  is  very  instructive.  In  the 
maps  of  Europe  and  Anaerica  (except  in 
one  or  two  maps  apparently  not  re-engraved) 
the  railways  are  given  by  means  of  one  thin 
line ;  while  they  have  been  hitherto  marked 
by  a  thick  line,  with  a  still  thicker  fringe  to 
represent  the  telegraphs,  a  method  which 
often  obscnred  the  names  of  places.  Fortu- 
nately it  is  now  impossible  to  mark  the 
namerons  telegraph  lines  and  the  numerous 
modem  roads  in  an  ordinary  atlas ;  bat  the 
railways  can  be,  and  are  given.  We  there- 
fore do  not  see  the  need  of  adding  eight 
separate  railway  maps  at  the  end  of  the 
atlas,  as  they  are  thus  made  superfluous. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  railway  map  of 
England,  No.  91,  with  the  map  of  England, 
No.  9 ;  the  latter  gives  more  names  of  places, 
and  the  railways  are  quite  as  well  marked 
as  in  the  special  railway  map.  The 
modem  &shion  of  dividing  provinces  by 
straight  lines  has  an  anpleaiunt  efibot  on  the 
eye  as  we  look  at  the  map:  surely  the 
French  method  of  marking  out  the  depart- 
ments according  to  the  watersheds  and  river 
valleys  was  a  much  more  natural  and  ben^ 
Scial  one.  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  have 
suffered  less  from  this  cause  than  Australia 
or  the  United  States ;  part  of  Western  Aus- 


tr^ia  looks  just  like  a  chens-board.  The 
names  of  places  in  this  atlas  are,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  very  clear ;  look,  for  instance  (to 
take  a  map  which  is  interesting  at  ^e 
present  moment),  at  the  map  of  "  Burma, 
the  Shore  States  and  regions  adjacent,"  or 
at  that  of  the  German  Empire — which  of 
course  has  the  new  provinces  marked — or  at 
that  of  Denmark,  where  a  small  map  of 
Iceland  and  another  of  the  Faroe  Islands 
may  be  due  to  Mr.  Bryce's  influence.  There 
are  copious  indexes  of  the  names  of  places, 
containing  upwards  of  50,000  references. 

In  the  general  introduction  the  aim  of  the 
authors  has  been  "  to  present  a  fall  and  clear 
account  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
various  countries,  their  climate,  trade  and 
manuiaGtures,  the  state  of  their  people,  and 
the  relations  of  the  outward  conditions  of 
life  to  the  wants  of  new  settlers ;  and  to 
give  at  the  same  time  an  educational  value 
to  the  work  by  setting  before  the  reader  as 
lively  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  each  country."  Something  of  the 
geology  and  of  the  natural  history  has  been 
added,  but  physical  geography  has  been  but 
bghtly  touched  on — this  being  reserved  for 
a  separate  work.  The  treatise  is,  there- 
fore, mainly  confined  to  descriptive  and 
political  geography.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  as  to  the  value  of  some  of  the  sta- 
tistics given.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  that 
"  in  1871  the  assessment  for  poor  rates 
in  England  was  6«.  llrf.  per  annum  per 
head  of  the  popniation,  "  the  statement  is 
of  no  importance  unless  we  have  the  means 
of  comparing  it  with  previous  assessments, 
which  would  show  whether  the  rate  is  rising 
or  falling.  In  itself  the  phr»se  "per  head  of 
the  population  "  is  valueless,  for  we  have  to 
deduct  more  than  a  million  of  paupers,  who 
pay  no  rates :  what  would  be  important 
would  be  to  know  the  number  of  actual  rate- 
payers, and  to  divide  them  into  classes  and 
districts.  The  rates  are  falling  iq  some  ports 
of  England  at  this  moment,  while  in  others 
they  are  rising.  So  again  in  the  Kst  of 
towns  with  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants. 
Manchester  and  Salford  are  rightly  grouped 
together,  notwithstanding  the  legal  divisions 
that  exist,  but  for  the  same  reason  Plymouth 
and  Devonport  should  have  been  included, 
which  really  form  only  one  city.  The 
population  of  London  is  given  as  8,883,092  ; 
while  that  of  aU  Scotland  is  only  3,358,613, 
but  Scotland  returns  sixty  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  the  fullest  and 
best  description  is  that  given  of  America, 
and  especially  of  British  America  and  the 
United  States,  which  is  a  small  treatise  in 
itself.  Sixteen  maps  are  added  to  illustrate 
historical  geography,  showing  the  state  of 
England  and  of  Europe  in  different  centuries, 
from,  the  tim,e  of  the  Boman  Empire  to  the 
present  day.  The  map  of  ancient  France  is 
better  than  that  of  the  British  Islands,  but 
while  the  provinces  onoe  held  by  the  Euglish 
in  France  are  marked,  the  limits  between 
France  and  the  Empire  are  not  given, 
though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  add 
them.  The  map  of  Germany  in  the  Sefoiv 
mation  epoch  is  very  clear,  except  that  the 
names  Upper  Rhine  and  Lower  Rhine  are 
somehow  crossed,  while  the  name  of  the 
Palatinate  is  omitted.  In  the  letterpress 
attached  to  this  part    it  must   have  been 


difficult  to  know  what  to  include  and  what 
to  omit,  and  probably  there  would  be  no 
general  agreement  on   such  a  point.      In 

f).  24  of  the  first  part  the  statement  that 
nnooent  II.  handed  over  Ireland  to  Henry 
n.  in  1132  must  be  a  slip. 

Next  comes  the  classical  geography,  which 
ia,  of  course,  on  rather  a  small  scale,  but  Dr. 
Schmitz's  introduction  is  carefully  written, 
and  makes  up  to  some  extent  for  the  few- 
ness of  the  maps ;  if  the  railway  maps  had 
been  dispensed  with,  more  space  might  have 
been  given  to  the  ancient  world.  Two  star 
m^B  are  added,  giving  the  northern  and 
southern  oonatellationB,  and  two  illustrative 
of  astronomy.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  atlas 
is  very  handy  and  useful.     C.  W.  Boase. 


rrALT  IN  THE  UIDDLE  AOBS. 

Fortchwigen.  zur  Reiclia-  lind  Eechtsffeschiclite 
Italwns,  v<m  Dr.  Juliite  Fideer.  i  Bde. 
(Innsbruck:  Wagner,  1868-74.) 
(Fint  Notice.) 
The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  who  ia 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Law  in  a  Tyroleee 
University,  has  undertaken  a  radical  inves- 
tigation into  the  constitutional,  adminis* 
trative,  and  legal  position  of  the  Imperial 
power  in  Italy,  and  its  inflaenoe  upon  Italian 
affairs.  He  baa  girded  himself  by  degrees 
to  his  great  task.  His  studies  on  the 
history  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
1314-47,  led  him  to  consider  the  origin  of 
the  Electoral  College,  and  to  this  we  are 
indebted  for  his  work,  Yovi  ReiG}i»furaten- 
Bland  (vol.  i.  1861).  He  was  thus  led  to 
the  study  of  the  judicial  institutions  of  the 
Empire,  and  disoovered  it  to  be  necessary 
to  conduct  a  closer  investigation  into  their 
coddition  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  and  even  earlier. 
Hence  the  publication  of  the  present  work, 
which  has  interrupted  the  progress  of 
the  other,  and  which  far  exceeds  it  in  the 
lai^eness  of  its  subject.  This  work  indeed 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  connected  con- 
stitutional history  of  Italy  under  the  Empire. 
The  author  explains  that  such  was  not  his 
design,  although  he  at  one  time  contem> 
plated  a  work  of  the  kind,  at  least  from  the 
times  of  the  Lombards  to  the  end  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  dynasty.  Instead  of  giving 
us  the  results  of  his  enquiry,  he  has  given 
us  the  enquiry  itself,  and  has  left  to 
others  the  task  of  writing  a  constitutional 
history.  The  author  thinks  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  combine  such  a  work  with  the 
necessary  investigation  and  the  collection 
of  doonmentary  Tuaterials.  We  do  not  coin- 
cide vrith  this  opinion.  Hod  the  author 
followed  the  chronological  method  through- 
oat,  as  he  does  at  the  end  of  his  book,  in- 
stead of  tracing  the  history  of  the  single 
dignities  or  law-courts,  he  would  have  given 
us  the  historical  development  of  the  consti- 
tution in  ite  various  parts,  together  with  the 
successive  institutions  and  the  metamor- 
phoses they  underwent.  He  would  thus 
have  succeeded  in  fbmiahing  as  with  an  oiv 
ganic  and  coherent  historical  survey  of 
their  course,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  bsing 
often  compelled  to  go  back  over  the  same 
ground 
The  relations  between  Italy  and  the  North 
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T&ried  greatly  at  different  times  and  in 
diSererit  regions  of  the  Peninsula,  a  circom- 
stance  which  exerted  great  influence  both 
iqion  politics  and  constitntional  law.  The 
constitutional  starting-point  is  the  Lombard 
Idngdom.  Bnt  the  contrasts  which  pervade 
its  whole  anbseqneat  development  stood  ont 
from  the  first  in  the  clearest  distinctness. 
While  the  northern  regions  and  those  bor. 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the 
south  of  Tuscany  formed  a  closely  united 
irhole,  many  local  elements  were  at  work 
in  both  the  southern  dukedoms,  in  Spoleto 
and  especially  in  Benevento,  and  in  the 
latter  dukedom  they  were  mingled  with 
Byzantine  iastitntions,  the  result  being  that 
here  an  altogether  special  form  of  develop- 
ment came  into  existence,  all  the  more  be- 
cause nntil  the  Hohenstaufen  succeasion  in 
the  sonthern  kingdom  neither  Frank  nor 
German  role  was  ever  firmly  established. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  Roman,  and  there- 
l&re  national  customs  remained  in  vogue  in 
the  regions  of  Central  Italy  lying  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  which  after- 
irards  formed  the  Romagna,  as  well  as  in 
Borne  itself  and  its  territory.  Both  in  the 
I^mi>ard  and  Roman  districts  the  Frankish 
rale  necessarily  wrought  groat  changes,  as 
they  were  formed  by  Charles  the  Great  into 
one  powerful  united  state,  which,  although  it 
derived  its  name  &om  Bome,  found  its 
motive  power  elsewhere.  Bnt  the  old 
national  traditions  were  still  influential, 
and  the  local  isolation  of  the  peninsula,  the 
constitution  of  the  subdued  but  not  de- 
stroyed Lombard  kingdom,  the  continuance 
of  the  old  law,  all  these  exerted  an  influenoe 
which  prevented  the  sabeeq  uent  development 
here  from  takiag  the  same  course  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  especially  as  nnder  the 
later  Carolingiai^s  the  crown  of  Italy  was 
otbejt  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
northern  regions. 

An  independent  development  was  rendered 
the  more  possible  in  Italy  during  the  strictly 
German  period  which  dates  from  the  Saxon 
emperors,  by  the  fact  that  tite  Germans  nerer 
BOnght  to  introduce  their  own  political  and 
jndicial  arrangements  as  the  Franks  had 
done,  bnt,  on  the  contraiy,  even  when  the 
lugheat  political,  administrative,  and  eccle- 
sJaBtical  offices  were  for  the  most  part  held 
by  Germans,  the  national  forms  predomi- 
nated in  the  administration.  The  re- 
vival of  the  study  of  Koman  law  which 
■waa  dne  to  its  organic  unity  and  universal 
^plicability,  aa  well  as  the  sway  exercised 
by  the  Italian  ecclesiastiGal  law  over  all 
Christeodom,  smoothed  any  differences.  No 
donbt  a  time  came  snbeeqnontly  in  which 
the  German  Empire  appeared  in  a  veiy  dif- 
fennt  aspect — the  time  when  the  commnnes 
acquired  an  independent  existence  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  centralisation.  Frede- 
rick I.  desired  to  make  a  radical  change  in 
the  imperial  authority,  independently  of  the 
arrangements  of  Germany,  and  his  grand- 
son of  the  same  name  in  hia  still  more 
radical  measures  took  for  his  starting  point 
the  constitatton  of  his  hereditary  Sicilian 
dominions,  which  had  nothing  in  common 
with  Germany.  In  the  oonrse  of  events, 
therefore,  Germany  received  more  from  Italy 
than  she  imparted.  The  idea  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  too,  increasingly  preponderated  over 


that  of  the  German  kingdom  north  of  the 
Alps.  Oernians  went  to  It&Iy  to  fill  the  offices 
of  the  Empire,  bnt  they  adapted  themselves 
to  the  state  of  matters  iu  that  country,  on 
which,  in  fact,  they  founded  their  mode  of 
prooed.ure. 

The  accoont  of  the  judicial  imititntions 
with  which  the  work  commeocee  treats  first 
of  the  variona  modes  of  placing  persons 
nnder  &b  ben,  as  developed  under  Cierman 
infiaence  npon  Italian  legal  systems ;  and 
of  the  effect  of  the  ban  o£  the  Empire  or 
of  a  city  upon  person  and  property. 
Next  it  deals  with  the  old  jorisdiutions  of 
the  connta  and  margraves,  and  with  the 
varioos  persons  or  corporations  to  whom  the 
exercise  of  the  jarisdictions  belonged,  espo. 
oially  the  power  of  the  secular  feudal  counts, 
that  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  towns  under 
their  various  officials,  as  podestas  or  con- 
suls, and  with  the  different  positions  of  the 
Sfargraves  in  vsi-ious  parts  of  the  country. 
The  second  part  treats  of  the  imperial 
judicature  and  its  institntions,  especially 
of  the  High  Court's  right  of  hearing 
appeals  reserved  to  the  king,  who  acted 
either  alone  or  with  the  concurrence  of 
the    ordinary  judges.     This   was    the   Sn- 

Eeme  Court,  presided  over  either  by  the 
ng  himself  or  by  his  representatives. 
The  presidents  were  (after  the  king,  who 
might  exercise  a  real  or  nominal  presidency) 
the  Count  Palatine,  with  his  substitutes  or 
"  royal  legates  "  (mitsi  domiaici),  the 
chancellor  of  Italy,  the  qoeeu,  and  the 
vicar  of  the  Court  {Domini  ImperatorU 
viearitts  ad  justHiai  in  ItaXia  faciendas),  an 
office  usually  held  by  a  bishop,  because  it 
required  a  knowledge  of  canon  law.  The 
Count  Palatine,  the  highest  temporal  o£G.cial 
in  Germany,  exercised  his  office  in  Italy 
only  np  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
U.,  1014-27,  while  the  presidency  of  the 
chancellor  appears  not  to  have  occurred 
later  thftn  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
as  queen  presidents  we  find,  1117,  1118, 
Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  V. ;  and  1136,  1137, 
Riohenza,  wife  of  Lothar  III.  The  vicar 
of  the  Court  under  Frederick  I.  became,  as 
the  Emperor's  delegate,  the  highest  official 
of  the  Empire,  whose  duties  corresponded 
to  tjiose  of  the  Count  Paktine.  The  Grand 
High  Justiciary  (magieler  jmliliarine  magnae 
curiae)  was,  properly  speaking,  supreme 
judge  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  yet  under 
Frederick  IL  be  encroached  considerably  on 
Italian  jurisdiction. 

By  the  side  of  the  Emperor's  High  Court 
of  Appeal  was  the  Court  of  the  Empire,  which 
was  presided  over  by  officials  who  were  often 
chai^^  in  the  course  of  centuries — royal 
l^ates  occasionally,  or  nantios,  delegates, 
permanent  jndges  of  appeal,  counts  pala- 
tine, lastly,  legatoB  general.  The  last-named 
formed  the  real  centres  of  authority  in 
Italy  during  the  Hohenstanfen  period  nntil 
the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Frederick 
II.,  at  first  as  extraordinary,  afterwards  as 
permanent  representatives  of  the  Emperor 
in  his  absence,  Thay  were  for  the  most 
part  either  the  German  chancellors  of  the 
Empira,  or  distinguished  bishops  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  managemont  of  political 
affairs.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Frederick  1. 
the  office  was  held  by  the  celebrated  Arch- 
bishops of  Cologne   and   Mains,   Beinold 


von  Dassel  and  Christiflu  von  Bnch,  who 
wielded  the  sword  as  well  as  the  crozier. 
Under  Frederick  II.,  Italy  was  divided  at 
first  into  two,  then  into  three,  districts  of 
legation ;  but  as  early  as  1239  the  Em. 
peror's  son.  King  Enzio  of  Sardinia,  appean 
as  legate  for  aU  Italy  (legaiw  totiw  liallmde 
latere  noalro').  From  the  power  of  the  general 
It^tes,  according  to  the  original  conception,, 
the  authority  of  the  "Provincial  officers  "wu 
derived.  Their  history  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  territorial  divisiona, 
and  many  of  them,  especially  in  the  time  of  i 
Henry  VL  and  Frederick  II.,  acquired  m 
historical  name,  as  the  Dukes  of  Spoleto,  ilie  | 
Margraves  of  Anoona,  &c.  In  tiiose  days  , 
of  fierce  contests,  which  hardly  ceased  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VL  until  the  &11  of  the 
Hohenstanfen,  popular  feeling  was  strongly 
adverse  to  the  representatives  of  the  Empire, 
even  when  they  were  Italians,  because  tliey 
were  connected  in  the  closest  manner  nith 
the  administration  and  government. 

In  the  later  years  of  Frederick  IL  Qa 
Provincial  administration  underwent  a  com- 
plete change,  so  that  it  no  longer  derived  its 
authority  from  Lemtes  General,  bnt  was  heii 
directly  from  the  Emperor.  Not  only  wen 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Sicilian  sd. 
ministration  adopted  in  a  great  measuie, 
bnt  Italy  was  filled  with  Sicilian  ofGciak 
The  successes  achieved  by  the  Emperor  aiur 
1230  in  Upper  Italy,  which  enabled  him  to 
restrain  that  development  of  civic  liberties 
which  had  been  growing  rapidly  since  the 
peace  of  Constance  in  1183,  furnished  him 
also  with  the  means  of  effecting  the  change 
which  was  accomplished  in  the  years  1237-3. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  Italy  was  psr- 
titioned  out  into  districts  under  ricars- 
geneial  or  captains-general,  the  greater  nimu 
her  of  whom  were,  as  above  mentioned, 
Frederick's  Sicilian  snbjecte,  who  were  lield 
in  greater  dependence  upon  him  by  being 
frequently  shifted  front  one  place  to  another. 
Were  it  not  that  the  great  struggle  which 
broke  the  power  of  Frederick  in  the  middle 
of  this  century  also  overturned  his  whole 
political  system,  Italy  would  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  centralised  kingdom,  while 
in  Germany  the  territorial  power  of  the 
princes,  and  in  consequence  the  divieiim 
of  the  Empire,  was  making  great  strides. 
The  opposition  of  the  Church,  which  mnst 
have  been  stified  by  a  prince  who  could  have 
ruled  Lombardy  in  the  same  way  as  Sicily 
was  roled,  found  a  strong  ally  in  the  aversioa 
felt  by  the  Italians  from  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment alike  for  its  sternness  and  for  the 
nature  of  ite  fiscal  arrangements,  although 
in  the  case  of  the  towns,  and  especially  in 
those  of  Lombardy,  the  old  attachment  tc 
civic  independence  was  weakened,  and  its 
vigour  was  unnerved  by  faction. 

A.  DE  Recuont. 


CUBBXHT  T 

Modem  Doubt  and  Oiriaiian  Belief.  A  Strut 
of  Apokgetic  Lecture*  addreued  to  Eamat  Jlwiff* 
after  Tittth.  By  Theodore  Christlieb,  D.P.,  I  la- 
vccsity  Profiler  and  Professor  of  Thwlofr^  *' 
Bonn.  Tranalated,  with  the  author's  mocaoai 
chiefly  by  the  Ha».  H.  U.  Weitbmoht.  (Edffl- 
huTRh:  T.  Si.  T.  OJark.)  Englieh  readeni  "U 
find  in  these  lactmea  an  intuligible  and  tbi? 
fairly  candid  account  of  the  preeent  etita  a!  k. 
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Bgious  omnioa  in  OeimaDy,  hath  amoDg  the 
theolo^c&l  and  BDtit&eoIogical  learned,  and  is 
lay  society  at  lai^.  The  ■writer'B  own  argmaenta 
take  theii  tone  from  the  &ct  that  the  general 
public  ia  indiffaient,  if  not  hoetdle,  that  irreligion 
w  faahimMUe,  and  thst  tke  proieMion  of  belief  in 
the  ^leofic  daetrineB  of  Ohriatianil^  is  populariy 
■Mocutted  with  tlie  idea  of  nniMKnung,  imoriticBl 
■atBgomam  to  all  tiie  concluaiaDe  of  modem 
Mence,  and  all  the  Teenlta  of  modem  eoltnie. 
The  work  of  apoli^iate  in  euch  a  state  of  aocieW 
ia  MnnpaiKtiYely  eMj,  and  though  Dr.  Ohriatlieb 
is  ftr  irom  being  as  biilliantly  doqiuat  aa  the 
author  of  the  eeeaj  8ut  VIiidiffiTence  en  Hatiire 
de  Religioa,  he  uses  the  aame  kind  of  a^iunente 
with  Bome  effect  agninat  the  half-educated,  whose 
nnbeJief  is  itaelf  taken  on  &ith  from  writers  like 
SbsuHB  and  Buchner.  Bat  in  diacussiog  "  the 
breach  between  Christianity  and  modem  culture," 
and  the  poeeibility  of  ite  being  filled  up,  he  hardly 
Mems  to  allow  sufficiently  for  the  difficulty  of 
findiiig  a  common  ground  upon  which  the  oppo- 
aite  parties  might  agree  as  starting  point.  His 
argnment  that  Ohriatiaiiity  is  compatible  with 
the  highest  culture  reqoiras  to  be  preceded  by  a 
demonatiatioii  of  the  buth  of  Obnstian  dogma, 
^— — ,  inwD.  his  opponents'  point  of  -new, 
'  o  far  incompatible  with 
»aa  ai^oUter  large  syetam 
a  belief,  the  ground  of  their  opposition 
baing  that  the  belief  ia  mistakai.  In  the  same 
way  the  writer  aesumee  what  he  undertakea  to 
wove  when  he  appeals  to  modem  history  to  show 
the  advantages,  material  and  spiritual,  possessed 
\jj  Christian  over  non-Christian  populations,  be- 
cause the  tationaliats  he  is  Attackmg  would  have 
DO  hestation  in  replying  that  the  reli^on  of 
modem  Europe,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  superior  to  other 
lelinoos,  is  so  in  virtue  of  the  general  causes  at 
work  to  make  modem  civilisation  an  improvement 
upon  ancient,  that  the  degree  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual refinement  of  whidi  a  people  is  capable  at 
any  time  determines  the  spirituality  of  its  leli- 
giooB  jaith,  and  that  though  the  details  of  its 
creed  react  upon  the  graetal  culture,  they  are  not 
the  ultimate  canse  of  its  development.  A  good 
deal  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  attempts  at 
Kminding  unbeUeverB  of  the  grounds  on  which 
lerealed  relij^  has  bean  Cnmerly  defended  by 
leepected  thmbre,  and  at  reminding  the  faithful 
of  the  grounds  on  which  atheism,  materialism, 
and^pantheiam  have  been  rejected;  there  is  little 
oripnality  in  this  part  of  the  work,  or  in  tlie 
writer 'a  theory  of  miradea  as  neceeaary  acts  of 
divine  power,  reetoring  the  natural  order  of  the 
amverse  in  cases  where  it  would,  without  miracle, 
have  been  impaired  or  disturbed  by  the  fallen 
nature  of  man.  Ou  the  other  hand,  in  the  lengthy 
diacusaions  of  the  works  of  Schenkel,  Strauss, 
Renan,  Banr,  and  such  moderate  rationalisera  of 
Scripture  nurstive  as  Eeim,  the  author  succeeds 
at  any  rate  in  showing  that  orthodox  theologians 
have  no  monopoly  of  the  imaginative  temper 
that  ccmcludee,  because  something  tni^At  happen, 
it  certainly  did,  if  the  hypothesis  under  consideia- 
tion  requires  that  it  should. 

The  Spirituai  Cm^ict  and  Q»tque»t.  By  D.  Juan 
de  Caetaniza,  O.S.B.  Edited,  with  preface  and 
notes,  bv  Oanon  Vaughan, O.S.B.  (Bums,  Oates& 
Co.)  Canon  Yau^ban  has  laised  a  curious  ques- 
tion of  liter"—  '"""' —  "~  "  "'""  '  ' 
uient  form. 

■aecesefiil  and  useful  of  handbooks  of  piety  |ira- 
duced  by  the  conntet^reformation,  as  the  Imitatio 
Chrigti  is  the  most  succeMful  handbook  of  me- 
diaeval piety,  and  though  the  Imitatio  is  a  classic, 
and  the  ^riiiutl  Combat  is  not,  it  is  remariiable 
that  _  the  authoiahip  of  earfi  ia  doubtful.  The 
SpirUuni  Combat  is  generally  assi^ed  to  Lorenzo 
&nipoli,an  Italian  Theatine,  and  the  first  twenty- 
four  ch^ters  were  published  in  the  name  of  that 
order  in  1589.  In  1608  a  comparatively  complete 
translation  of  the  work  into  English  appeared  at 
Venice,  and  apparently  in  this,  and  certainly  in 
the  later  editions  in  Latin  and  Kiglish  which 


literary  histo^  in  a  singularly 

arm.     The  ^tritual  Q>ndiat  is  the   moat 


were  circulated  in  England,  it  was  claimed  for 
Caetaniza,  an  eminent  Benedictine  preacher,  at 
time  attached  to  the  Swiish  Court,  who  died  at 
S^manca  in  1699.  The  date  of  the  oririnal 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Spirttiuil  Qmffiet,  which 
appeered  without  the  Shiritunl  Oonpuet,  might, 
most  likely  would,  be  decisive,  but  Canon  Vaughan 
iailed  to  aacertwn  it.  Consequently,  his  theory 
that  Oastaniza  is  the  original  author  of  the  worii, 
and  that  the  Theatinea  enlarged  it,  reete  on  the 
fiwt  thftt  Tepea,  a  conttanporary  ud  friend  of 
OastmiEa,  assigns  the  work  to  him,  and  tha' 
in  the  Spanish  'Netherlands  it  was  attributed  to  < 
Spaniard,  while  the  common  theory  rests  main]' 
on  the  fact  that  St.  Eraucis  de  Sales  got  the  boo] 
friMn  Scupoli;  and  that  in  1669  the  Pops,  who 
beatified  St.  Francis,  cave  Scupoli  the  u^t  of 
the  book.  The  British  Museum  has  no  Italian 
copy  of  Scupoli,  and  no  Spanish  copy  of  Cas- 
tanua,  which  is  rather  a  pity,  as  a  compaaiaon  of 
the  early  editions  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
matter.  There  is  one  point  wliich  we  are  surprised 
that  Canon  Vaogiien  uas  not  noticed  ;  the  author 
of  the  ^lirittial  Combat  (p.  93,  £^lish  edition  of 
1846)  warns  his  reader  against  setting  apart  the 
days  of  the  week  for  the  practice  of  special  vir- 
tues. Now  the  second  treatise  of  the  S^trituni 
Omquatt,  of  which  Castaniia  is  certainly  the  au- 
thor, is  arranged  on  ibis  plan  whid  the  author 
of  the  SpiHtitai  Qimbai  depreoatee.  A  priori,  the 
tone  of  the  Spiriiual  OonAat,  with  its  cbeeriiil 
independence  of  routine,  might  seem  more  likely 
to  result  irom  the  CKperience  of  a  cougr^adon  of 
missionary  priests  than  fi^^m  that  of  a  single 
preacher  of  a  contemplative  order.  Another  pre- 
sumption may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  more  spontaneity  and  fervour  in  the  ^rittutl 
Combat,  and  something  like  formality  in  the 
arrangement  of  tiie  Spiritnal  Omqtu$t,  which 
conmsts  of  five  treatises,  on  the  ambushes  of  'Uie 
enemy,  of  the  nse  of  our  spiritual  weapons,  on 
the  seven  dwrees  of  perfection,  on  the  seven 
of  Divine  Love,  on  the  choicest 
lystical  divinity.     All  these  intereet- 

S  subjects  are  treated  clearly,  solidly,  deeply, 
comfortablv — perfiapa  too  comfortably,  almost 
egotistically.  'The  reader,  who  starts  witii  a  suf- 
ficient dose  of  sober  enthusiasm,  is  methodically 
conducted  to  the  beiglita  of  contemplation  by  a 
road  that  is  smooth,  though  steep.  The  writer 
seems  to  be  in  love  with  loving  rather  than  the 
Beloved ;  and  self-forgetfulness,  which  is  preached 
assiduously,  seema  to  ce  valued  rather  as  a  means 
to  the  final  peace.  It  would  be  much  harder  to 
diatinguiBh  the  goal  of  Csataniza's  mysticism  than 
the  goal  of  the  myatidsm  of  the  great  Spaoi^ 
CarmelitM  from  the  ^oal  of  Spinosas  philosophy ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  ^tanisb  Oar~ 
melites  and  Spinoea  have  more  literary  and  pay- 
chological  interest.  It  should  be  added  that 
Canon  Vaughan  has  illusbated  both  parts  with 
copious  quotations  from  other  ascetical  writers, 
especially  English  Benedictines  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who,  to  judge  by  bis  extracts,  deserve  to 
be  better  knovni. 

7%e  New  Koran.  Second  Edition.  (Whit- 
field.) The  second  edition  of  this  bitarre  work, 
whicn  the  prebce  assigns  to  "  a  poet  from  the 
plough,"  is  free  from  most  of  the  grauunatieal 
blemishes  traceable  to  a  corrupt  following  of  the 
Authorised  Version  which  abounded  in  the  first, 
the  writer's  success  hitherto  has  been  so 
encouraging,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  his 
attention,  in  view  of  a  third  edition,  to  the  chief 
remaining  incorrectness,  an  unintelligent  use  of 
"  neither?'  The  substance  of  the  btrak  deserves 
more  attention  from  the  intelligent  public  than  it 
is  likely  to  receive,  as  the  writer  is  b^finning,  not 
without  success,  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the 
unintelligent,  and  anybody  who  ia  not  repelled  by 
prolixity  and  an  immense  mass  of  dull  conceit 
will  be  rewarded  by  some  new  light  as  to  the  kind 
of  religion  we  shall  have  if  ever  the  time  arrives 
to  which  so  many  look  forward  with  hope,  when 
the  religious  instincts  of  ordinary  humanity  will 


be  free  to  derretop  and  assert  themselves.  l%e 
author  has  quite  as  much  eameetness,  both  moral 
and  rel^ous,  as  we  can  expect— as  much,  say,  as 
an  averageHethodist  pnacfaer — end  he  has  a  stroi^ 
grasp  on  some  of  the  permsnent  conditions  of  life ; 
for  instance,  he  understands  the  necessity  of  sub- 
ordination so  well  that  be  imagines  the  French 
Hevolution  was  a  Mlure  because  it  seems  to  have 
made  subordination  difficult,  and  noaunderstands 
one  of  its  main  lessons,  the  immone  material  ad- 
vantage iriiich  the  majority  of  a  nation  nar 
derive  from  looting  tiie  minori^.  The  framewoi^ 
of  the  book  is  as  foHows.  The  first  bo«A,  "Of 
labours,"  treats  of  how  Jaido  Morata,  a  mongrel 
Jew,  prepared  himself  by  a  long  cotnve  of  cosmo- 
politan trade  and  travel  for  the  work  of  founding 
industrial  colonies  in  "Qalilee  of  the  Gospels. 
The  second  bot^  of  "  Queetions,"  treats  of  the 
controveraies  he  had  to  deal  with  in  his  mismon. 
The  third,  of  "  Counsels,''  coutainai  more  authori- 
tative and  abstract  expontion.  The  fourtii,  of 
"  Duties,"  consista  of  exhortations  to  the  different 
classes  of  modem  society.  The  writer's  God  ia 
but  the  writer  thinks 


we  should  say  that  a  man  who  held  God  ii 
aoal  of  the  world  was  a  panthrast,  and  a  nu 
held  God  was  the  AmUA  of  the  world,  not.  lus 
theory  of  immortally  ia  "  t^  body  to  the  tomb^ 
the  spirit  to  the  womb."  He  thinks  dealii  ts 
neceesary  to  the  soul  assleepto  the  body ;  it  on^it 
to  be  as  pleasant.  Hie  Utopia  is  altruistic  indus- 
trialism, which  he  expects  to  CMnfoMld  the  desina 
of  all  men  by  its  own  beauty,  wttii  no  estrinnc 
motives:  he  b  too  much  of  an  optimiat  to  expUn 
why  we  have  deeiree  which  have  to  be  repressed. 
Jaido  Morata  is  an  "  Antichrist,"  a>d  criticisei 
his  Rival  with  the  clearsightedness  of  hatred:  he 
says  His  religion  is  onljr  fit  for  monks  and  mar^re, 
and  opines  that  His  miracles,  inchiding  the  Re- 
surrection, were  got  up  for  Him  by  a  party  in  the 
Sanhedrim  who  wanted 'to  establish  commnniam 
— a  mote  articulate  Chnstolo^  then  most  infidels 
pnt  forward.  Altogether  the  New  Koran  is  a  bode 
to  make  one  curse  the  memory  of  Locke,  or  who- 
erer  first  set  vulgar  people  weighing  evidencex 
however,  it  ought  to  be  read. 

Kinff'i  WeiffA-ffouae  Chapel  Sermoru,  1839- 
1868.  By  T.  Binney,  LL.D.  Second  Sanaa. 
Edited  by  Henry  Allon,  D.D.  (Hsemillan.) 
Dr.  Knney  is  knovm  to  have  beM  a  really 
powerful  and  infiuential  preacher ;  bat  the  pown 
of  his  sermons  was  of  that  kind  which  evaporatea 
in  print ;  if  it  was  not  a  mistake  to  publish  them, 
few  will  care  to  read  them  except  those  in  whom, 
having  heard  them,  they  may  serve  to  revive  old 
emotions.  Br.  Binney  deprecated  the  publication 
of  a  posthumous  biography  by  his  friends:  but  as 
his  personality  is  of  more  interest  than  his  literary 
remains,  we  may  thank  Dr.  Allon  for  bavii^ 
thought  it  consistent  with  fidelity  to  his  wisbee  to 
present  us    with    a    "  biographical  and  critical 

QmMdge  Sermoiu.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott, 
B.D.     (Macmillan.)     It  is  hardly  unMr  to  Dr. 

Abbott  to  call  him  a  disciple,  and  something  less 
than  a  successor,  of  FroJessor  Maurice,  There  is 
no  doubt  less  of  Maurice's  peouliai  intellectual 
;  but  what  in  the  founder  of  the  school 
I  original  and  suggaetive  is  hackneyed,  not  to 
say  arr^ri,  when  we  meet  it,  even  in  an  improved 
form,  from  the  disciple's  mouth.  No  doubt  there 
is  in  all  the  sermons,  especially  the  last,  preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1869,  much  good  SMise  and 
more  moral  earnestness  and  courageous  plain- 
speaking  ;  but  the  first  quality  at  least  is  in  part 
neutralised  hy  the  tendency  (eonstantiy  as  the 
author  wsma  himself  against  it)  to  identity  liber- 
ally of  spirit  with  liberalism  in  opinion. 

C^ritt  and  the  Feople,  Sermons  by  Thomas 
Hancock,  (Daldy,  Isbiaier  £  Oo.)  It  is  the 
practical  protect  against  this  coofiision  that  gives 
its   interest  to  Mr.  Hancock's  less  scholarly  but 
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not  leea  coorageouB  Tolume.  Hia  theology  ia 
of  the  atricteet  Anglo-Oetholic  orthodoxy ;  but 
his  protest  ugaiiist  the  anstocratical  tnditionB  of 
Anglicanism,  his  zeal  for  Bubordinating  all  minor 
Diners  to  the  restoration  of  the  national  choroc- 
ter  of  the  Church,  his  freedoiii,  moreOTW  (which 
appean  even  in  the  omisuon  of  "Ber. "  on  his 
tatle-page),  from  what  political  writers  mean  by 
the  aaceniotBl  Bpirit,  ore  such  as  all  libeisl  tlieolo- 
cians  will  admire,  and  are  things  which  many  have 
been  too  apt  to  assume  to  be  their  own  ezcln^Tely. 
Ur.  Hancock  mar  not  be  a  man  able  to  save  the 
Ckurcli  if  it  is  ailing,  eithsr  as  a  apiritiul  or  a 
national  institatiou,  out  he  at  least  will  be  free 
from  all  isBponsihility  if  it  falls. 

Sermmu  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Brook^dd. 
With  a  Biographical  Notice  by  Lord  Lyttelton. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Oo.)  Mr.  Brookfield  died  only 
last  Tear,  but  ^Tes  the  impreesion  of  baring  prac- 
tically belonged  to  an  enrher  generation,  A  man 
of  amiable  and  admirable  character,  with  much 
goocl  sense  and  brilliant  conTersational  talent,  he 
passed  for  a  tlioughtful  preacher ;  reEwling  his  hbT' 
mous  now,  he  seems  a  good  and  tasteful  but 
ordinary  one. 


Short  Sermons  on  the  Fkdmt.  By  W.  J. 
Stracey,  SLA.,  Rector  of  Ozhesd.  (lUvingtons.  j 
Hr.  Stracey  has  the  good  sense  to  endeavour,  and 
the  candour  to  tell  us  he  endeavouis,  "to  select 


when  they  remember  not  s  word  of  what  follows.' 
He  has  also  such  simplicity  as  not  to  aak  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  preach  sermona  on  these 
terms,  sjid  such  conscientiouaneaB  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  terms  does  not  make  him  careleea  in 
■__  •^iggonnoi^ 


■Earljf  Cmntelt;  Sarmont PrearA«d inthe  Ompd 
of  the  Oaiiega  of  St.  Paul,  Stony  Stratford.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  M,  Hatch,  sometime  Warden.  (J. 
T.  Ha^es.)  Mr.  Hatch  preaches  well  the  manly 
Ohristum  morali^  which,  since  Arnold,  haa  been 
the  legitimate  boast  of  Engliak  public  schools. 
He  scarcely  preaches  it  the  better  that  he  feels 
bound  in  conscience  to  engraft  on  the  Amoldinn 
fjBoi  high  BBcnunentol  doctrine,  and  a  little  devo- 
tional aestheticism. 

Suffbj/  Smnotu.  By  Henij  Hayman,  D.D. 
(Henry  S.  Ejiw  &  Oo.)  Dr.  Etayman,  in  his  re- 
action from  the  Amoldian  theology,  has  failed 


C^riitian  Belief  and  Life.  By  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  OhnHtian  Morals 
inHwrvard  University.  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers; 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  Profeaaor  Peabody's  liar- 
vord  sermons  hsve  an  interest  to  the  English 
reader,  as  representative  of  a  type  of  theology  so 
little  known  nere  oi  conservative,  one  may  almost 
■a^  orthodox,  Unitarianism,  and  good  churchman- 
ship  in  "  the  Church  of  Socinus."  In  other  re- 
spects, the  sermons  are  not  romarkahler  they 
nave  good  sense  and  a  high  moral  tone,  but  no 
eloquence  or  speculative  power. 

71«  SouTi  Way  to  God,  and  other  Sermons, 
peached  in  Liverpool.  By  Charles  Beaid,  B.A. 
(  Williams  &  Noreate.)  Mr.  Beard's  aermons  are  of 
a  higher  type :  lees  divorced,  aa  is  natural,  from 
the  main  course  of  liberal  criticism  and  specula- 
tion of  which  everybody  has  some  experience  or 
consciousness,  they  will  serve  to  show,  fer  better 
than  the  doctrinal  reaction  of  America,  how  far 
the  moral  and  spiritual  energy  of  Christianity  can 
be  preserved  without  the  doctrine  which  is,  to 
most  Christiana  in  oar  time  and  country,  its  In- 
tellectual basis.  The  book  should  be  read  for 
instructionand,if  the  reader  chooses,  for  devotion  : 
it  is  impossible  to  criticise  it  further.     Editob. 


NOTES  Aim  IfEWS. 
LoED    WiLLiAX    LsNNOx    hss    written,    and 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  will  shortly  publish,  a 
work  entitled    Cel^ritiet  I  htm  known ;    vMh 
Bpieodea  Political,  Social,  Sporting  and  Theatrical. 

Db.  HinrxGB,  the  author  of  Annali  tf  Stiral 
Bengal,  &&,  is  now  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian  Qovemment,  in  compiling  a  statistical 
survey  of  the  whole  of  India.  Tlus  project  was 
first  recommended  by  the  old  Court  of  Directaie 
BO  Iong_  ago  as  1807 ;  hut,  despite  the  labours  of 
many  infividual  men,  no  satiaiactory  work  has 
been  vet  produced.  The  plan  of  the  present  un- 
dertakiug  is  that  each  separate  province  of  our 
Indian  Empire  should  be  entrusted  to  a  provincial 
editor,  uniformity  of  execution  being  secured  by 
the  general  superintendence  vested  in  Dr.  Hunter, 
as  DirectoMJteneral  of  Statistics  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  province  of  Bengal  has  been 
reserved  by  Br.  Hunter  as  his  own  especial  task. 
It  contains  no  less  than  fifty-nine  districts,  each 
of  which  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  statistical 
account.  A  very  considerable  nomber  of  volume 
will  neceasarily  be  required  for  so  large  a  woric ; 
but  it  is  intended  that  the  whole  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1876,  At  the  present  time 
five  volumes  have  received  the  final  approval  of 
the  Bengal  Gtovemment,  and  will  probably  be 
published  before  the  close  of  the  present  ^eor. 
They  mill  comprise  fifteen  districts,  containing  a 
population  of  twenty-one  million  souls. 

We  are  promised  a  narrative  of  a  stinins  period 
by  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  late  of  the  Ooldstream  Guards,  entitled  My 


Akoxo  fortlicoming  books  of  tnvel,  we  notice 
NotU  ofTrtnelin  South  Africa,  by  0.  J.  Anderson, 
author  of  iMke  N'gami,  edited  by  L.  Lloyd ;  and 
P«ari»  of  the  Pacific,  by  J.  W.  Boddam  Whetham, 
whose  Watem  WartderinM  will  be  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers.  Both  will  be  published  hy 
Meears.  Hurat  and  Blackett.  MeaBTs.  Longmans' 
announcements  in  this  branch  of  literature  include 
Shootijiff  and  Ctimbinff  in  the  Tyrol,  by  W.  A.  B. 
Qrohmann ;  The  Proity  Caucama,  by  F,  0.  Qrove ; 
The  Indian  Akie,  by  a  Lady  Pioneer;  and  A 
Journey  of  a  Thousand  MUet  through  Egypt  and 


Uin>ra  the  title  of  My  Circular  Sotet,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Campbell  ia  going  to  publish  in  the  autumn,  with 
Messrs.  Uacmillan    and  Co.,  an   account  of  a 

Cmey  round  the  world,  not  altogether  along  the 
ten  tnck.  liie  notes  are  fuU  of  lifelike  de- 
scription and  vigorous  narrative,  and  contain 
much  that  is  fresh  both  of  scientific  and  general 
information.  The  book  will  be  fully  illustrated 
with  sketches  from  the  pen  of  the  talented  author. 

Messrs.  CHirro  inn  Winims  have  in  pre- 
paration for  publication  in  October,  uniform  with 
the  Poetical  and Drnmatic  WorkeofDr.  WettUmd 
Marlon,  Mr.  W.  8.  Gilbert's  jDrumiw,  in  which 
vrill  be  included  hia  moat  popular  piece^"  Pje- 
molion,"  "  Charity,"  '■  The  Wicked  Worid," 
"  Palace  of  Truth,"  "  The  Princess,"  and  others. 

Fbofebbob  Bell's  edition  of  White's  Se&ome, 
to  be  published  by  Mr.  Van  Voorat,  ia  nearly 
ready  for  the  press.  It  will  contain,  in  addition 
to  the  notes  on  the  original  work,  a  chapter  com- 
municated hy  Lord  Seihome  on  the  Roman  coins 
and  other  antiquities  found  on  hia  lordship's 
estate  in  the  pariab ;  an  account  of  the  Geology 
of  the  district  hy  Air.  Curtis,  of  Alton  ;  a  liflt  of 
the  most  noteworthy  plants  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  the  editor ; 
a  large  number  of  letters  from  Gilbert  White  to 
hie  menda;  the  correapondence  of  his  brother 
with  LinnaeuB  ;  one  of  his  sermons ;  and  a  speci- 
men of  his  Garden  Kalendar. 


containing  essays  chiefly  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, will  be  issued  immediately  by  Meesn. 
Longnana  and  Co.,  who  are  also  preparing  for 

SbEcarion  a  work  on  The  Seventh  Great  Onentel 
anarchy,  by  Canon  Rawlinson. 

The  same  puldisfaera  have  in  preparatian  JA^ 
lomhy  without  Atuimptioni,  by  the  Rev.  T.  P, 
Kirhmon;  Jteligion  and  Scienee,  bj  the  Rev. 
Stanley  T.  Gibson;  and  a  translation  of  the  lite 
Professor  Ewald's  Antiquitiet  of  ImtoA,  hy  H.  a 
SoUy. 

MaBRBe.  Hdbbi  Aim  Bi.*CKxrT'B  new  novels  in- 
clude Diane,  hy  Katharine  S.  Macquoid,  and  TAc 
Squirit  Legacy,  hy  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

Mbsbbs.  Pabxeb  ii:Ka  Oo.  announce  for  publi- 
cation A  Trip  up  the  Volga  to  the  Fair  of  Ifithni- 
Noa/orod,  by  Mr.  Munro  Butler  Johnston,  M.P., 
and  a  volume  of  unpublished  Sermons  by  the 
late  Bishop  Wilberforce.  The  lectures  delivered 
in  America  in  1874  by  the  late  Canon  KingBley 
will  likewise  ba  published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Long- 

Tee  third  volume  of  Mr.  Blonchord  Jenold'e 
lAfe  of  Xapoleon  III.  is  in  the  press. 

MmsBB.  Parkeb  add  Co.  will  issue  dming  Ik 
coming  season  The  P'irtt  Prayer-book  of  Emxtri 
VI.,  showing  at  one  view  the  results  of  the 
yarious  revisions  from  1549  to  1662. 

We  ore  glad  to  bear  that  a  translation  is  beint: 

K pared  for  pablication  by  Ueesrs.  Bageter  of  M, 
Lncois  Lenormant's  work  on  Ancient  ChMtm 
Magtc  and  AMrology,  recently  reviewed  in  thess 
columns. 

AxoKO  Messrs.  Parker's  announcements  are  :— 
The  Eemaini  of  the  late  A.  W.  Baddan,  edited 
by  tlie  Bishop  of  Brechin ;  a  volume  of  Sermons 
for  Advent  and  another  for  Christmas,  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  Keble :  and  new  editions  of  Tia 
Amuils  of  England,  A  Concite  Glossary  of  Archi- 
tectwe,  Dr.  Irons'  Bampton  Liecturet,  and  Daily 
Sfept  toward*  Heaven. 

De.  W.  de  Q&A.T  BntcH  has  in  the  {ffesE  i 
work  on  the  History,  Art,  and  Palaeographj  of 
the  Utrecht  Psalter.  It  will  be  published  shortly 
hy  Messrs.  Bag8t«r  and  Sons. 

Mb.  W.  Stioaxd'b  work  on  The  Life,  WorK, 
and  QpmMMU  of  ffeittrieh  Seine  will  be  pnhlisbed 
next  month  by  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co. 

Messbb.  BAQsiEB's  list  of  new  publications  in- 
cludes :  TAe  Scr^ures  Arranged  m  the  Order  of 
Time  at  Written,  hy  the  Rev,  H.  P.  Linton ;  Tht 
Chronicle  of  Man,  by  F.  M.  Feamley,  with  ■ 
Preface  by  Andrew  Ji^ea ;  Thoughti  on  the  Sook 
of  Job,  by  B.  F.  Hutchinson ;  and  Midden  Leuo^ 
from  the  Verbal  Bmelitioni  and  Varittia  of  tin 
Newi  TettamerU,  by  J.  F.  B.  Tinling. 

Tee  second  volume  of  the  English  translation 
of  Oomte'a  &/stem  of  Potitive  Polity,  containiiig 
the  Social  Static*,  traneUted  by  Frederick  Hani- 
Bon,  will  appear  in  a  few  days.  Vol.  III.,  the 
Social  Dynamict,  translated  by  Professor  BeealeT, 
ia  in  the  press ;  and  the  final  volume,  the  SunihiM 
^the  Future  of  Mankind,  translated  hy  BicbArd 
Congreve,  with  an  Appendix  containing  lie  au- 
thors Minor  Treatises,  translated  by  H.  Dix  Hut' 
ton,  will  appear  in  the  spring. 

A  TBAEBLATioR  of  the  Msfchese  Oino  Capponi'i 
History  of  Florence,  by  Sarah  Frances  Alleyne,  is 
announced  for  publication  by  Mesais.  Longmans. 

Mb.  Jaxes  Oexeewood's  new  volume,  entitled 
TjOO)  lAfe  Deep* ;  a)^Acc^tvnt  of  the  Strange  I^l" 
be  found  (Awe,  will  shortly  Be  issued  by  Mesais. 
Chatto  and  Windua.  It  wiU  be  iUustmt^d  id 
tint  by  Mr.  Alfred  Coneanen,  and  will  contain  the 
Btory  of  the  Dog  and  Dwarf  fight,  "retold  witk 
much  additional  and  confirmatory  evidence." 

Me,  Horace  B.  Woodwabd  haa  in  prepsia- 
tion,  to  be  published  by  Meaara  Longmaoe  anaCo.r 
an  ^itome  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wain- 

Messbb.  RorTLBDOK  are  about  t«  publish  TAj 
Adventure*  of  Captaia  Hattera*  uii  The  lieUf 
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Ice,  liy  Jules  Verne.  Each  will  contsjn  a  large 
□ombar  of  iUostr&tioiiB  by  Riou. 

Mr.  Wmiix  Hector,  Sheriff-Clerk  of  Een- 
fiewshue,  u  editiiig  for  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Oook,  of 
PaisleT,  a  series  of  selections  from  the  Judicial 
Becords  of  his  county,  Tanging  from  the  uztaenth 
to  the  beginning  of  tie  nineteenth  century.  These 
Records  contain  much  information  illustrative  of 
the  loiul  history  of  Renfrewshire  j  the  admini- 
stration of  the  laws  in  its  civil  and  criminsl 
conrta ;  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo^e ; 
the  value  of  land,  renta  and  prices,  &c.  The 
volume  seems  etpecially  likely  to  t^ow  much 
light  on  the  social  lifeand  "humours"  of  a  Scotch 
town  from  1680  downwards. 

Teb  JIfancAerifr  Guiinftm  announces  that  the 
Chetliam  Society  will  eoon  iaaue  a  volume  of  .M<>- 
edianieg,  includmo'  the  "  Easter  Rolla  of  the  parish 
of  Whallev  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of 
Edward  VI.";  "Letters  on  the  Claims  of  the 
College  of  Arms  in  Lanesshire  in  the  time  of 
Jamas  I.,  by  Leonard  Smethley  4nd  Randle 
Holme,  deputy-heralds ; "  "  Description  of  the 
State,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  of  the  Oonnty  of 
Lancaster,  about  the  year  1500 ; "  and  the  "  Viei- 
tatioD  of  the  Biocese  of  Ohe«ter  by  the  Arch- 
Wsbop  of  Tori  in  1590."  The  volume  is  edited 
by  Canon  Baine.  The  Society  has  also  in  pre.- 
psiation  TAe  Fird,  Viittatum  of  Lancashire,  and 
The  Tovmiey  Inqvinlioiw,  edited  by  Mr.  William 
lAngton. 

A  POBTBAIT  of  Mr.  James  Crosaley,  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Walker,  has  just  been  placed  in  the  reading- 
nwm  of  the  Chetham  Library  at  Manchester. 

Sib  Johk  Maoleir  is  preparing  for  publication 
by  subscription  Reffittrum  Mummentomm  PrioratuM 
Launcettonejoit,  being  a  collection  of  cbartere  and 
other  instruments  relating  to  the  possessions  of 
the  Priory  of  Launceston,  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, extending  Irom  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of 
HeiU7  VII.,  witJi  on  hiHtorical  introduction.  The 
matenals  are  taken  from  the  archives  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  The  work  will  be  in  quarta,  and  a  limited 
number  only  will  be  printed  at  the  price  of  a 
guinea  and  a  half. 

Messrs.  Buceiz  ahp  Son  will  publish  shortly, 
onder  the  title  of  A  Tr^  to  Miaic  Land,  a  fairy- 
tale forming  an  allegorical  and  pictorial  exposition 
of  the  elements  of  music,  by  Miss  Emma  L.  Shed- 
lock.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  King  James. 

Mb.  Jakeb  Oraut  Wilson  has  prepared,  for 
publication  by  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  aworkon 
The  Poett  and  Poetry  of  Scotland,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time,  comprising  cha- 
racteristic selections  from  the  works  of  the  more 
noteworthy  Scottish  poets,  with  biographical  and 
critical  notices,  and  iUuatiated  by  portraits  en- 
graved on  steel.  The  first  volume,  which  will 
appear  shortiy,  begins  with  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
1226,  and  ends  with  Richard  GaU,  1776. 

A  NKW  edition  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Pouchet'e  work  on 
The  Vmvenei  or  tht  In^nitel^  Oriat  and  the 
Infinitely  Littk,  is  in  preparation  by  the  same 
publishers, 

Akoko  Messrs.  Churchill's  new  works  for  the 
forthcoming  season  we  may  mention  Clinical 
Studies,  by  Sir  John  Rose  Oormack ;  The  Studeat's 
Quide  to  Dental  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  H.  E. 
Sewiil ;  Medicinid  PUmit,  being  figures,  with 
JBccompanying  botanical  descriptions,  and  an  nc- 
icount  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  principal 
^plants  in  me£cine,  by  Robert  Bentley  and  Henry 
Trimen  ;  On  the  Localieation  of  Slovemettii  in  the 
Brain,  by  J.  Hngblings-Jackson ;  A  Ouide  to  the 
Mierotcopicfil  Examination  of  Drinking-Wata; 
bv  J.  B.  Macdonald  ;  Ovllinet  of  Animal  Phy- 
neiogy,  by  W.  H.  Allchin ;  The  Stadent't  Guide  to 
Ruman  Oiteology,  by  W.  Warwick  Wagetaffe ;  &c. 

The  "  Literaturblatt "  of  the  Ifeue  Reie  Preiu 
oieiitions  the  appearance  of  a  tragedy  by  Heinricb 
Knise  named  SrvtiU,  which  may  tie  regarded  as 


which  the  Enc'lish  dramatist  was  indebted^ 
namely,  Pivtareh't  Limt — according  to  the  disposi- 
tion 01  the  critic  The  work  appears  to  possess 
great  merit,  though  the  comparison  it  provokes  is, 
of  course,  trying. 

We  neglected  to  notice  at  the  time  the  death  of 
one  of  the  most  active  Swedish  authors  of  our 
generation.  Joban  Gabriel  Carl^,  who  died  on 
the  6th  of  last  July,  was  a  favourable  specimen  of 
a  class  of  literary  men  in  which  Sweden  has  been 
prolific.  Poet,  critic,  editor,  connoiaseur  and  col- 
lector, Oatl^n  was  a  man  whose  life  was  entirely 
steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  fine  art,  but  whose 
creations,  interesting  as  they  were,  hardly  seemed 
worthy  of  a  brain  so  learned  and  practised  in 
good  taste  as  their  author's.  He  was  bom  at 
Hasslekarr  in  1814,  and  was  educated  for  the  hiw. 
The  success  of  his  "Pieces  in  Verse,"  published 
in  1838,  induced  him,  however,  to  abandon  himself 
to  literature.  He  brought  out  afterwards  several 
volumes  of  poems,  a  ssnne  of  novelettes  entitled 
"Romances  of  Swedish  Country  Life,"  various 
juridical  works,  and  the  best  existing  editions 
of  the  works  of  Bellman,  Wadman,  and  Fra 
Lenngren.  In  1341  he  married  the  eminent 
novebst  Emilie  Flygare.  He  leaves  behind  him 
a  rich  collection  of  pictures  and  antiques. 

Thb  Provencal  poet  Mistral,  author  of  Mirtio, 
will  shortly  publish  a  volume  of  poema  entitled 
Lts  laboii  dor, 

Wb  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Pro- 
feasor  Heinrich  Riickert,  of  Breslau.  His  health 
had  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  cut  short  his  active  and  useful 
life.  Profeosor  Riickert — who  was  the  son  of  the 
poet  Friedrich  Riickert  —  greatly  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historian,  and,  while  the  learned 
world  loses  in  him  one  of  its  worthiest  members, 
the  national  and  liberal  cause  of  Oermany  is  de- 
prived by  his  death  of  a  most  enlightened  and  un- 
daunted champion. 

Wb  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Indies'  College  at 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  over  which  Professor  C.  H, 
Pearson  presides,  has  succeeded  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  promotera.  It  has  120  r^ular 
students,  and  thirty  occasional  ones.  The  Prin- 
cipal, Profeesor  Pearson,  has  taken  the  Lectureship 
on  English  Literature,  and  has  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Shakspere.  For  the  Mathematical 
Lectureship  an  ex-Professor  from  Sandhurst,  a 
high  Cambridge  wrangler,  has  been  secured. 

Wh  shall  take  an  ear^  opportunity  of  review- 
ing at  length  Mr,  James  Bruyn  Andrews'  small  but 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  IHalede  Menlonaii ; 
bnt  for  the  present  we  may  commend  it  as 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  study  of  compara- 
tive grammar,  and  as  ranking  among-  the  more 
serious  efforts  to  establish  the  real  Unrealistic  value 
of  one  of  those  southern  dialects  which  have,  of 
late  years,  been  the  subject  of  bo  much  poetic 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Andrews  speaks  with  some  diffi- 
dence of  his  undertaking,  yet  his  grammatical 
essay  is  the  more  valuable  irom  the  fact  that  no 
other  grammar  exists  of  any  of  the  patois  spoken 
from  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  though  the  dialects 
spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mentonese 
canton — which  have  modified  its  speech  in  cer- 
tain localities — have  in  some  instances  received 
considerable  attention,  notably  Proven^  towards 
the  west,  and  in  a  ^  lees  d^ree  Fiedmonteee 
towards  the  north.  The  French  earned  the  well- 
merited  reproach  of  having  long  neglected  their 
old  southern  poets,  but  there  now  seems  to  be  a 
very  earnest  and  wide-spread  movement  which 
gradualljr  embraces  whatever  poeseeBes  a  literary, 
philological,  or  grammatical  interest  in  those 
varied  dialects  which  are  still  so  laigely  spoken 
in  the  South  of  France. 

Paris  V.  and  VI.  of  Somanieche  ^vdien  are 
devoted  to  Did  French,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Neapolitan  popular  songs  of  the  sixteenth 


century,  published  by  Herr  von  Flugi.  HerrSuch- 
iei  gives  an  exact  print  of  the  Cotton  Voyage  de 
Brandon  with  an  introduction,  and  a  Bodleian 
fragment  of  an  othemise  unknown  c/umton  de 
geete ;  an  examination  by  Herr  Koschwitz  of  tiie 
age  and  origin  of  the  Voyage  de  Charlemagne 
occupies  the  whole  of  Part  VI.  Dr.  Boehmer 
himself  discusses  tbe  vowels  a,  e,  i  in  the  Oxftird 
CAanton  de  Poland ;  though  we  cannot  accept  his 
mein  conclusions,  his  investigation  contains  much 
of  importance  for  Old  French  phonology.  The  re- 
grettably bitterandperoonal  toneof  Dr.  Boehmer'e 
reply  to  various  criticisms  seema  to  ue  wholly 
unjustified  by  them,  though  in  the  assumption  of 
the  non-originality  of  many  of  his  Bolaiid  emen- 
datione  he  haa  a  real  grievance,  which  calls  ibr 
rectification. 

TsB  following  Parliamentuy  papers  have  lately 
been  published  : — Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the 
Colonial  and  other  Posseasions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Part  XIV,,  1868,  1869,  1870  (price 
6«.  Sd.) ;  Return  of  Railway  Accidents  reported 
to  Board  of  Trade  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1876 
(price  lOrf.) ;  Return  by  Railway  Oompames  re- 
lative to  Signal  Arrangements  and  Systems  of 
Working  (price  8d.) ;  Eighteenth  Reiwrt  of  the 
Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  InduHtrial  Schools 
of  Great  Britian  (price  1».  &f.)j  Thirty-ninth 
ReiMrt  of  the  Inspectora  of  Prisons  of  Great 
Bntain,  II.  Northern  District  (price  2*,)  ;  Papers 
relating  to  the  Diplomatic  Conference  at  Paris 
for  making  provision  for  effecting,  the  Objects  of 
the  International  Metric  Commission  (price  3d.} ; 
Indexes  to  Reports  of  Select  Committees  on  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  on  General  Carriers  Act  (1830)  ■. 
Returns,  Papers,  &a.,  relating  to  Agrieultuial 
Statistics,  Ireland,  Public-Houses,  Navy  (Boys, 
Training  Ships),  Tenements  Valuation  (Ireland), 
Naval  ^vings  Banks,  &e:,  &c 


THB  I.ATB  SB.   BLERE- 

Thb  deatii  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  H.  I.  Bleek  will  be 
regretted  by  every  student  of  language  and  Com- 
parative Philology.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
femous  theological  Professor  of  Bonn,  and  was 
bom  at  Berlin  in  1827,  two  years  before  his 
lather's  settlement  in  Bonn.  The  problems  raised 
by  Hebrew  GTammar  on  which  our  Aryan  lan- 
guages throw  no  light  directed  his  attention  to 
the  African  tongues,  and  on  taking  his  doctor's 
degree  in  18S0  he  chose  as  the  subject  of  his 
thesis  the  North-African  origin  of  the  Hottentot 
diidects.  The  friut  of  this  was  the  sssajr  entitied 
De  Jfominum  Oeneribui  Linguarum  Africae  Au»- 
tralii,  Copticae,  Semiticarum  aliarumque  Sexvalium, 
published  in  1861.  After  an  uoBuccessful  attempt 
in  1864  to  reach  Africa  in  company  with  the  Niger 
Expedition,  be  accompanied  Bishop  Colenso  to  Ne^ 
tal  m  March,  1866,  and  visited  the  interior  of  the 
country,  making  friends  of  the  natives  and  spend- 
ing several  months  in  their  hnts.  In  the  following 
year  appeared  a  volume  on  The  Langvagee  o^  ilfo- 
sambique,  compiled  from  the  vocabuWiea  drawn 
up  by  Peters  and  others.  He  was  appointed  in- 
terpreter by  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  in  1857,  but  ill-health  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Europe  two  years  later.  (&  going  back  to 
Capetonin  in  1860,  he  was  made  Librarian  of  the 
valuable  library  there,  presented  to  the  colony  by 
Sir  Geoi^  Grey  on  his  removal  to  New  Zealand, 
the  well-known  Catalogiie  of  which  had  been 
compiled  bv  him  in  two  volumes  in  1868  and 
1869.  The  numerous  works  contained  in  this 
library  on  the  languages  of  Southern  Africa, 
many  of  them  unique  and  many  in  MS.,  enabled 
him  to  begin  his  great  wor^  A  Comparatine 
Grmnmar  of  tht  South-Africim  Lanmaget,  the 
first  part  of  which,  dealing  with  their  Phonology, 
appeared  in  1862.  Helped  by  a  pension  from  the 
Civil  List,  the  second  part  of  the  work,  on  the 
Noun,  was  published  in  1860,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  suffident  materials  have  been  left  behind  to 
complete  the  whole.  Bleek  showed  that  the 
South  African  languages,  exdusive  of  the  Busk- 
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man,  fall  into  two  groups :  one,  the  Hottentot, 
with  flsctions  and  genders  'which  in  one  inHtance 
(Qkat  of  the  Noma  dialect)  amount  to  ae  man;  as 
eight;  and  tlie  other,  the  B&-ntu,  or  Elafir, widely 
distributed  over  the  west  and  south  of  Aiiicn,  and 
chaiacteriBed  b;  exprening  the  ralations  of  gram- 
nur  hj  means  of  proDominal  prefixes.  Ab  might 
he  expected  in  a  eei-denoting  lanruage,  the  Hot- 
tentot ia  rich  in  folk-tales  and  &hlee,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  these,  nnder  the  title  of  Biynard  the  Fox 
m  SoutA  Africa,  or  BoUmtot  Fablu  and  TaU*, 
dt^fiiy  trtmilaied  from  the  original  MSS.  in  the 
laorary  of  Sir  Oeorge  Orey,  waa  publiahed  by  l)t. 
Bleek  m  18G4.  In  1868  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
tile  origin  of  lanmiage  ( Faftar  den  Unpnmg  der 
Sprache),  which  he  traced  to  the  cries  of  anthro- 

Sid  apes,  with  e,  preface  by  Frofeasor  Haeckel. 
]  ako  eoutribated  ft  highly  suggestive  paper  on 
"OoDcord,  the  Origin  d:  the  ^^^nonns,  and  the 
Fonntion  of  Olaesaa  or  Oenders  of  Nouns,"  to 
tlie  Journal  of  the  Anthropologioal  Institute  in 
1672,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ahow  tbat  gender 
origioatad  in  the  attachment  of  the  same  pro- 
Bominal  enffix,  or  &dsd  mibobuilive,  to  cartiin 
rlanam  of  noiiiu. 

The  Cefe  MontUu  Magamu  has  for  the  last 
ftre  years  contained  a  seriee  of  valuable  artidee 
from  his  pen,  on  "African  Folk-lore,"  in  1870 
and  1671 ;  "  Scientific  Seasons  for  the  Study  of 
tiie  Bushman  language,"  in  1878 ;  and  "  Preli- 
minary BemankB  to  a  Papar  on  RMsmblancea  in 
Bushman  and  Australian  Mythology,"  iu  1S74. 
An  eway  "  On  the  Buahman  Language  "  was  ^so 
publiehed  in  die  Cope  and  itt  Pti^,  in  1869. 
His  second  Beport  on  reaearches  into  "  Bushman 
Folk-lore  and  other  Texts,"  p^resonted  to  the 
Oolomal  Parliament,  has  only  just  been  iseued, 
and  in  it  he  states  that  the  total  amount  of  native 
Bushman  literature  he  has  collected  "is  now 
about  7,200  half-pagea,"  and  a  Bushman-English 
and  EngliBh-Buahman  Dictionuj,  on  which  he 
had  been  workii^  for  some  time  past,  "  now  con- 
tains more  than  11,000  entries."  In  his  Hottentot 
investigBtaons  he  was  helped  by  the  Bev.  H. 
l^sdall,  while  for  his  Bushman  reaeaiches  he  had 
the  indefatigable  aamstanoe  of  his  aiatei^in-law, 
Hiaa  Lloyd.  Indeed,  since  February  last  this 
part  of  hie  work  has  been  left  almost  entirely  in 
her  hands,  u  Br.  Bleek  himself  found  all  his 
spLie  time  occupied  with  the  continuation  of  his 
Oomparative  Onunmar,  lU-health,  moreover,  and 
tite  inereaang  infirmity  of  deafness  made  the  ta^ 
of  writing  down  the  oral  communicationB  of  the  na- 
tivee  more  and  more  difficult  Perhaps  there  are 
not  many  iriio  know  that  in  1S83  he  published  in 
Ooman  a  I«tin  Grammar  entitled  Formanlakre 
lUr  Lattimtehea  8praeJte  mtm  n-ttan  UnUrridOe, 
•n  Eagliah  translatian  of  which  was  slwa.^  one 
of  his  g^Twt  objeds  of  desire.  It  is  eaid  that  a 
tnnslaSon  of  a  portion  of  it  made  by  himself  has 


•ctnally  been  left  bdiiad  i: 


H.  Sayoe. 


)  BOOKS. 
GMenU  Literalim  amd  Art. 
Bnaona,  J.    lUporC  at  tbo  lint  Bawm's  Openldiiiii  of  tlie 
Arclueologiciil  Sorrey  □!  IndlA  <a  the  Bclgilzn  ud  KaJudel 
DtitrlcU.    Ju.— Ugiy,  ISTt.    Align. 
Bdbtoh,  B.  p.     Ultima   Thnle;  or,  >  BtDnmn'  In  loaknd. 
Nlmmo. 

!bue.  Vndnlak  HDiinn.    r 
I>DBAiiBT,  A.    t«  Brigandue  a 

ploB  ncnl^  Jdbqu'A  D«  joan.    . 

TbaOan  Vmaatic  Worfes.     TtWB.  H.  Vim  Lann 


zeit,  isis-ie?!. 


PhfiMeal  Seienee. 

mi.  IiiMcteo.  1.AMH,    BmUn; 

«E<r^i.    U*>r  die ^ 

Tupluir.    Lelpilg :  HInel.    B  U. 
BoitrtlgB  TOT  geaiOfflsOhen  D.  topo„    . 

Iffi  Ancbatdea  do  FrsDCa.    T.  3.    Piili :  Bant. 
PhUclogj/. 
cum  qmia  fBrtnr  nn*  mm  OnisUJl  MirUiHii  mgdl- 
Daim  pMuiuu  edits  a.  Yalent.  Sote.    I^pilg ;  Teab- 
I M.  70  H. 


CORRESPOJfBENCB. 


mOHBL  AKOELO's 

BeDsTDe  Hobh  :  Sept.  H,  IBU. 

In  your  paper  of  the  18th  of  this  month,  a 
letter  fi:om  Mi.  Alfred  Higgins  calls  attention  to 
an  article  in  the  Zeittchrm  fiir  BUdmdt  Kuatt, 
wherein  an  elucidation  of  me  female  figure  within 
the  mantle  of  Ood  the  Father,  under  me  left  arm 
of  the  Oreator,  iu  the  iresco  of  the  Ortaium  of 
Adam  in  the  Sistine  Ohapel,  is  brought  before  the 
English  rsadar  as  a  new  discovery  by  a  certun 
Herr  Richter.  This  female  figure — which  un- 
queetionably,  I  think,  repraeente  Eve  interested  in 
the  creation  of  Adam  before  her  own  birth  out  of 
his  side — is  ho  wonderful  an  idea,  and  is  so  in- 
tereeting  in  relation  to  the  spirit  of  Michel 
Angelo's  genius,  that  it  seems  worth  while  on  my 
part  to.  claim  priority  in  the  critical  elucidation 
of  it. 

In  a  short  paper  in  the  Pm^oiio,  January, 
1S71, 1  hazarded  the  snppoeitioD  m  the  following 
words '. — "  In  the  Creation  of  Adam  the  Almighty 
is  HuTTounded  bythe  future  in  the  shape  of  migbty 
children,  supporting  Him  who  needs  no  support, 
and  an  antetypal  !G!ve  looks  round  from  under 
His  arm,  her  great  eyes  fixed  on  the  newly- 
created  man  1 "  This  expliwt  assertion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  figure,  which  had  hitherto  passed 
as  one  of  the  "  mighty  efaildren,"  or  cherubim,  eur- 
rounding  the  Almighty,  was  entirely  questioned 
by  my  mends ;  and  in  June,  187S,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  agun  examining  the  original,  in  me 
company  of  a  friend,  a  well-known  art-critic,  who 
remained  impervious  to  the  idea  even  when  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  figure  was  feminine. 
More  than  ever,  however,  impreaaed  by  the  truth 
of  my  interpretation,  an  returning  to  London  and 
trying  what  could  be  found  regarding  the  subject, 
I  lit  upon  a  large  woodcut  in  chiaroscuro  iu  the 
print-room  of  the  British  Museum,  wherein  the 
figure  was  fully  expressed,  the  hair  smoothly 
parl«d  on  the  forehead,  quite  different  from  the 
curled  locks  of  the  cherubim,  the  eyes  directed 
with  a  superb  expression  of  wonder  and  pleasure 
on  Adam^  and  the  mammae  fuUy  developed. 
Fortified  m  this  secure  way,  I  determined  to 
express  further  my  discovery  m  print,  and  having 
to  writ«  a  review  of  Mr.  Black's  Life  ^  Michel 
Aiiffelo  Btionarreti  for  the  Fortfaiio  in  Decsmbsr 
last,  I  did  BO  as  follows,  speaking  of  the  greait 
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flrat  examining  tils 
picture  of  the  Creation  of  Adam,  on  the  centre  nearly 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  Siltiae,  being  troubled  and 
mystified  b;  the  flgtire  rising  oat  &om  within  the  left 
snn  of  the  Creator,  which  was  maBifeotly  not  one  of 
the  bay-angals  snrranQdiag  the  Majeaty;  it  had  a 
feminine  character,  and  was  iateotly  gaiing  on  the 
flgura  of  Adam,  who  ia  raised  up  by  the  touch  of  the 
forefinger  of  tha  right  arm  of  the  Father.  An  in- 
spection of  the  photograph  by  Mr.  Braun  conrinced 
him  that  this  vraa  the  repraseutatioa  of  Eve  before 
she  existed,  an  antetypal  Eve  io  the  mind  of  the 
Everlasting  Pather,  wSo  saw  effects  in  thBir  eauBsa 
aod  this  was  confirmed  by  the  large  woodcut,  contem 
porary  wilh  the  picture,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  which  the  ezpreesion  of  the  face  and  the 
fully-developed  msiDmaa  leave  no  room  for  doubt- 
Were  we  in  possession  of  the  painter's  drewiogs, 
necpssary  to  the  preparation  of  fresco  works,  we  woiSd 
perhaps  find  the  original  of  the  wor>d  ODgraving,  and 
we  should  eee  the  development  of  this  Platonic  iflea, 
the  pre-existent  ideal,  which  of  late  years  has  been 


sdentiBeally  formaliaed.  The  compldMt  ytn^xi 
creature  existed  prepheticaU;  in  the  rimplm  lajriuL 
as  Professor  Owen  has  well  sxpreaac^  as  horelc » ti,, 
fi>vl  with  all  its  feathers  exists  potwliill/  Id  t!^ 
egg.  AU  this  is  included  incidenlallj  Ij  (^ 
genius  of  Michel  Angelo,  VMled  a  little,  peria^fj 
fear  of  heresy  or  impntcd  pagsDisui,  utd  it  hu  k- 
mained  nnremarkod  until  noT,  as  far  as  ve  b« 
It  was  thus  that  Greek  scnlptare  distaiinj  >«li 
science  and  verbal  orpression,  and  in  thiiwijij^ 
the  art  of  Michel  Ang^o  come  eat  of  iti  ^  i;^. 
act  of  a  posaessoT  of  inon  than  otdiuij  bimi 
fionltiea." 

These  sentences,  writtrat  and  set  in  t*^  ij 
Demmber  last,  were  sot  pnUislied  till  April  of  lb 
year.  I  am  happy  to  find  my  ftiend  Mr.  Piir 
adapted  the  idea  in  his  excellent  StuJia  n  \l« 
Hiitory  of  the  Setmittanee,  He  niej  hn  to. 
ceived  it  for  himeelf  by  study  of  Zaun's  ^Im- 
graph,  and  so  m»  Herr  Riehtar,  were  il  not  ft 
tiie  mistaken  explanation  of  the  figure  ai  Aki, 
for  the  entirely  gratuitous  tuppositun  of « 
of  the  numerous  dierubs  being  the  Second  Pau 
of  the  Trinity,  or,  ss  he  calls  Him,  sccoidK  i 
Mr.  Hi^iuB,  The  Son  of  Hui!  Tbst  KM 
Angelo  represented  Ohrist  here  as  a  chiUca- 
credible :  the  notion  is  only  worthy  of  KhMi 
or  Q^asner.  As  for  the  innuendo  of  the  liM 
bung  signified  by  the  sweep  of  the  mantle  iii 
Oreator,  it  is  also  unwortLy  of  the  psiua  m 
not  in  keeping  with  hk  nature.  Bes)ilei,lify 
abandoned  the  nimbus  as  an  antdquat«d  pnfon 
of  the  quattroceotieti,  and  Bupemstunl  oi  ditit 
natures  were  represented  by  him  with  a  kilo  ii 
glory.  These  misconceptions  appear  U  mit 
prove  Herr  Richter  to  be  a  wanoerisg  %ii,iM 
BO  likely  to  diacover  se  to  adopt. 

Wti.t.ii»  11  SaifT 


CTFBIOXB  nrBQElPinOOT. 

La&doii:fiqL?,m. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  SSth  in.iith 
Science  Notes,  a  abort  mention  of  li>e  iedf^B. 
ment  of  srane  Cypriote  inscriptions  in  Ht  Caatk 
collection  by  myself,  I  notice  themin  me  wt- 
sion  of  some  importance  in  that  niuul»nil  (1  ^ 
viz.,  of  the  words  ti  wart  between  the  tso  te 
words.  The  translation  given  is  correct.  Tii 
note  contains  a  few  minor  matters  for  whicb  In 
not  responsible,  but  they  contain  no  ksm,  1^  < 
seven  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  tUmai 
in  the  collection  which  are  figured,  and  nuii. 
deciphered  in  my  contribution  on  the  a^i\<-' 
the  Journal  of  tne  American  Oriental  Soci^^' 
which  a  few  extra  coniee  have  been  distww- 
though  I  believe  the  wnole  volume  of  the  A^a 
containing  tiiem  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Since  fhave  been  in  I»ndon,  by  the  Kiiir 
mission  of  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  I  hsve  been  flsl« 
to  examine  the  six  Oypriote  inscription!  i»  * 
British  Musetnn,  and  nave  read  one  nevet  i- 
mphered  before.  It  is  one  obtained  br  Sr.  K 
H.  Lang,  formerly  H.  B.  M.  consul  st  UiW- 
andeobultily  figured  by  Moriz  Schmidt  i:^ 
laive  plate  at  the  end  of  his  work,  Dii  i«»™ 
wn  IdaUon  und  dai  JTyprwcAe  Stflid^.^' 
was  impossible  to  read  it  except  from  tke  «■ 
The  follovring  is  the  transliteration  in  Bim 
syUaUes: — 

(1.)  ku.po.ro.ko.ra.ti.we.te.\e.mi.\oJa^ 

(2.)  o.te.\o.mo.i.poM^.]o.tiaM.limojt. 

(3.)  ti.i.to.m.taM.\ti.paje.\e.mi. 

The  Greek  transliteration  would  he: 

(1.)  KvTrpoKopaTifos  t'/u"  o  Xnu 
(2.)    uSc  S  'fUH  iroiTic  'OKKTirifUK. 

(3.)  AiMTonSat  Ti^  tin. 

The  first  word  is  evidentiy  a  naOmiTmic.  irf 
ing  in  -&ir  instead  of  -Bit.  The  first  fetlfi'l 
tiu  word,  as  well  as  that  of  the  next,  ii»r  « * 
The  last  proper  name  may  be  a  CTprioto  f"3a «, 
Bt/^Ic;  so  that  it  b  uncertain  whiebofthf '^'j 
is  noon  and  which  adjective.  TTie  tnui'li|i'- 
wouldbe;  "(1)  OfCyprocorariBfadiraFMpr  » 
I  I.    He  of  the  people  (2)  here,  my  ^"K.  • 
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ODMitimoB.  Diisonidas  Tibika  am  I,"  The  nwne 
Onaaitimoe  might  be  lead  OnaaitmoB,  on  Cypriote 
princiglea.  The  inscription  is  probftbly  a  mortuai^ 
one.  It  is  not  yet  numbered  or  on  public  eihibi- 
lion  in  the  Museum. 

I  am  also  able  to  odd  another  word  to  the 
Cypriote  portion  of  the  biliiigual  tablet  of  Dali, 
in  the  Museum,  viz.,  toe.  te.  i.,  at  Fmi :  "  In  the 
year  ''—at  the  beginning  of  the  Snt  line.  Also 
one  character,  ^,  to  be  read  yo,  at  the  begiinning 
□f  the  second  line.  A  character  still  before  this 
one  has  left  traces,  but  is  (to  me)  now  illegible. 
In  Mr.  Smith's  plate  of  the  bilingual  tablet 
(Trant.  Soc.  Bibl.  AreAaeol.,  to!,  i.,  part  1)  no 
trace  of  either  of  tliese  additional  leadiiiss  appears. 
Julius  Enting,  in  his  Sto/u  Phoanaitcht  Intckriftnt, 
Ac,  figures  the  chancier  i  just  mentioned  as  a, 
otoneously,  but  gives  no  hint  of  the  others. 

Isaac  H.  Hall. 


LOCKE'S  MEDICAL  Sini>I£8. 

W«rhUl  Rectoij  :  Bspt.  II,  1S73. 

Thew  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the  state- 
ment referred  to  in  your  number  of  the  IStli  inst, 
that  "  Locke  was  averse  from  allowing  it  to  be 
known  that  he  once  intended  to  practise  medi- 
cine."  Locke  himself  refers  to  it  as  generally 
known,  md  witii  no  signs  of  adsmre  to  conceftl  it, 
in  section  2  of  hie  ThougkU  amceraiag  Education : 
"I  shall  therelbre  h^n  with  the  case,  and  con~ 
Hder  firat  the  health  of  the  body,  as  that  which 
perhapa  you  mai/  rather  expect,  &om  that  study  I 


DB.  STOKES  AND  THE  BOXAL  IBISa  ACA&EUT. 

Trliiit;Coll«a:  Stpl.  38,1811. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  coirectneae  of 
yooi  correspondent  as  to  the  het  of  Br.  Stokes's 
repodiation  of  the  competence  of  tiie  Irish 
Academy's  Committee  in  the  matter  of  their 
transcript,  bnt  he  miaht  also  have  added  that 
tbete  is  equally  little  i£inbt  that  by  the  pamphlet 
which  contains  that  repudiation,  uid  from  which 
your  preeent  number  gives  an  extract,  the  repnta- 
tioa  of  Dr.  Stokes  himself  will  not  be  enhanced. 

Periiape  an  example  will  make  clearer  the 
danger  of  the  somewhat  indiscriminate  criticism 
in  which  Dr.  Stokes  has  indulged,  and  which  I, 
in  common  with  many  who  know  and  value  his 
labours  in  the  Keltic  field,  cannot  bat  seriously 
nwret. 

His  answer  to  the  fourth  item  in  the  report  is 
aa  follows: — "  Here  the  &csimi]e  gives  '  do  '  for 
the  '  tic '  of  the  MS.  The  committee  do  not  deny 
the  mistake;  but   they  say    "'  "  ' 

Perl    .  ._   _„_,_--, 

m  the  present  instance)  he  did  not  understand 
inhat  he  was  copying,  and  the  person  levising  his 
work  was  equally  ignorant.  The  passage  is 
dmpla:  '  Oachtanuair  tr^gid  in  pian  dib.  in- 
niiaiT  aile  tio  thaiisiu,'  that  is,  '  every  second 
hour  the  pain  ebbs  from  tbem^  the  other  hour 
it  comes  (tic)  over  them.'  To  my  eyes  in  1871 
the  word  '  tic'  was  written  with  perfect  clear- 
So  mna  the  answer  on  this  point,  and,  no  doubt. 
Dr.  Stokes  regards  it  as  conclosive — i.  e.,  his  arr- 
wrtioo  goes  in  one  direction,  and  the  committee's 
opinion  sligiitlj  in  the  other  directdon ;  and,  of 
course,  the  comoiittee  go  to  the  wall. 

Sut,  alas  for  the  trMcheronsnese  of  the  human 
memory  1  Had  Dr.  Stokee  forgotten  that,  in 
I370j  be  printed  a  fragment  of  this  identical  book, 
and  that  in  this  fragment  occurs  this  identical 
passa^,  and  that  he  himtelf  read  the  word  in 
question,  do,  and  printed  it  do,  and  translated  it 
aa  though  it  were  do  \  and,  to  epowa  all,  added  the 
following  note  about  this  do:  "do,  'adA'  (-do< 
AV-itP),  ko."  thereby  constructing  a  root  ibi 


au:  uuL  uiey  say  '  me 
lyist  would  be  as  likely  to  read  " 
roaps  he  would,  if  (as  was  apparently  the  ci 


It  was  a  rash  note.  Surety  the  Nemesis  of 
Speculation  as  to  the  meaning  of  unknown  words 
never  fell  more  heavily  on  editor-trftnalator-anno- 
tator  before  t  Eobert  Atkihsob. 


SHAKBPBBE   AND    QUEEN   ELIZABETH'S   BAVOVSITES. 
a  St.  Gwrgo's  SqnMe :  SapL  M,  187S. 

Mr.  Simpeon  mak^  a  capital  defence  of  his  por- 
tion ;  but  he  surely  exaggerates  t!ie  pojiularity  of 
Esses.  After  that  fevourite's  Aisco  in  Ireland, 
whence  he  did  not  bring  "  rebellion  broached  on 
his  sword,"  but  left  it  rampant— it  soon  broke  out 
again  after  his  temporary  truce — there  must  have 
been  many  citiiens  of  London  who,  instead  of 
pouring  out  to  greet  him,  aahed  in  1600-1,  with 
^hakspere's  Marullua: 


"  Wherefore  rejoice  ?  What  conquest  brings  ha  Home  ? 
What  tributaries  fbUow  him  ta  Home, 
To  gr*ce  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wbeels  ?  " 
Jtdiia  Cottar,  1.  i.  37-0. 

To  set  aside  this  necesiary  disgust  at  his  &ilure, 
Knri'Y  did,  no  doubt,  make  a  bid  for  popu- 
larity, as  Stowe  says  ;  but  the  measure  of  Ma  suc- 
cess to  attaining  it  was  shown  by  the  miserable 
^lure  of  his  attempted  rising — the  advance  of 
his  pride^against  Elizabeth,  in  the  very  place 
where  he  had  most  OBtentationsly  made  his  bid 
for  popularity,  the  city  of  London.  Granting,  as 
Stowe  does,  that  the  citizens  liked  Essex  for 
time,  tliey  yet  liked  their  Queen  and  Oovemrai 
far  better,  and  thought  the  proper  puniahment  ___ 
rebels  was  to  have  their  heads  chopped  oS.  This 
feeling  I  suppose  Shakspere — whose  loyalty  and 
patriotism  are  above  question — to  have  shared, 
and  to  have  expressed  it  in  his  lines  in  Much  Ado, 
and  in  his  tragedy  of  Juliut  Cnetar — not,  of  course, 
directiv,  bnt  by  that  "  covert:  allusion,"  that 
genenuisetion  of  political  doctrine,  which  Mr. 
SimpeoD  sees  in  so  many  plays  directed  against 
the  Court  (New  Shaictpav  Society  Traniactiaia, 
1874),  and  I  in  these  plays — as  Mr.  Simpson  has 
tsu^t  me  in  others  (tivi.) — against  conspirators 
in  Elizabeth's  and  Snakspere's  England.  There 
must  have  come  a  time  in  Shakspere's  life  when  he, 
who  had  praised  Essex,  must  have  condemned 
him;  and  that  condemnation  I  find,  ai>d  con- 
tend that  his  contemporaries  must  have  found, 
in  the  Much  Ado  lines  and  JuUm  Ctutar. 
Mr.  Simpson  himself  bolda  that  "in  JtAn  and 
Henry  iV,  we  Und  him  (Shakspere)  dilatiuK  on 
the  miseriea  of  the  justest  rebellion,  of  invoking 
foreign  aid,  even  of  full  success ; "  can  it  be  odd 
that,  when  the  Queen's  special  &vourite  rose 
against  her  under  Shakspere  s  own  eyes,  he  should 
have  repeated  his  lesson  in  the  plays  then  under 
his  hand,  or  inserted  in  another  just  written  linee 
in  which  the  hearer  may  have  read  that  leoson  F 

Mr.  Simpson  baa  warned  ua  that  in  these  ques- 
tions "  no  man  finds  aught  but  what  he  looks  for  " 
(Nea  Shak^ere  Society  Traataetiom,  1874,  p. 
440),  His  strong  feeling  of  Shakspere's  Eisex- 
ianism  and  Roman  Catholicism  may  prevent  his 
seeing  what  strikes  me  as  plain,  and  what  came 
home  to  me — inclined  to  Mr.  Simpson's  views — - 
with  unexpected  convincingness.  At  any  rate, 
both  sides  of  the  question  are  now  before  the 
Shakspere  world;  and  if  ite  verdict  goes  against 
me,  it  will  yet  be  glad  that  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  "  political  allusion  "  in  Shakspere  here- 
tofore (to  the  best  of  mj  beUeO  passed  over  in 
silence.  F.  J,  Fttbnitall. 


The  Univerrity  of  Pavia  has  recently  acquired 
la:^  addition  to  its  funds  through  the  bequest 
of  the  late  Italian  Senator  and  Professor,  Lnigi 
Porta,  who  has  left  to  it  the  whole  of  his  large 
fortune.  In  the  event,  however,  of  the  Universi^ 
being  tranafened  to  any  other  part  of  Italy,  the 
money  is  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  tlie  municipal 
authorities  of  Pavia,  and  to  be  applied  by  them  to 
purposes  of  education. 


RBOBNT  BOU^ICAL  TEXT- BOOK  B. 

A    Year's  Botany;    adapted    to  Some  and 
School  Use.     By  Frances  Anna  Kitchener. 
Elustrated    by    the    Anthor.      (London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge:   Rivingtona.) 
A  Manual  of  Botany,  Anatomical  and  Phy- 
siological, for    the    JTse    of   Studenta.     By 
Robert  Brown.    (Edinbnrgh  and  London : 
Blackwood  &  Sona.) 
The  Firat  Booh  of  Botany,  designed  to  caltivate 
the    Ohserving   Powers   of  Children,      By 
Eliza  A.  Toumans.     New  and  enlarged 
Edition,  with  300  Engravings.     (London : 
H.  S.  Ejng  <fc  Co.,  1872.) 
An  Eeeay  on  the   Gultwe  of  the  Observing 
Powers  of  Children,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  Study  of  Botany.     By  Eliza  A. 
Tonmans  ;  with  Notes  and  a  Sapplement 
hy  Joseph  Payne.     (London  :  H,  8.  King 
&  Co.,  1872.) 
Botany  for   Toung  People.     Pairt  U.     Hmo 
Plants  Behave.      By  Asa  Gray.      (New 
York  and  Chica^ :  Ivison  &  Co.,  1872.) 
The   imsvased  attentiaii  which  has    beat 
directed  daring  the  last  few  years  to  the 
stody  of  natnral  and  physical  science  haH 
already  borne   fruit  in    the  mnltiplioatioii 
of  text-books    in  every    departmenL      la 
none  probably  has  the  literature  increased 
more  rapidly  than  in  Botany,  which  is  now 
being  tanght,  in  some  form  or  okheit,  in  a 
considerabla  proportion  of  onr  more  in^wp- 
tant  schools.     At  the  latest  of  these,  and 
especially  at  nearly  all  the  "  public  sohoola," 
we  know  that  the  science-master  employs 
the  very  best  books  obt^nabls  to  goide  t£e 
studies  of  his  boys ;  but  at  a  great  nmnber 
of  the   smsJIer   and  private  eatabLLshmeata 
we  fear  that  the  books  and  the  mode  of 
teaching  still  in  use  are  radically  Ti<!ioB0> 
In  the  minds  of  tha  teachers  of  this  bnuioh 
of  science,  perhaps  more  tiian  in  any  oth^:, 
there  still  Inrks  a  belief  in  the  efi^iacy  o£ 
the   "  cram-book,"    wiit^ten.    for    no    other 
purpose  than  to  toad  the  leamer's  memory 
with   such  a  nicely-aaaorted  assemblage  of 
"  &cts  "  aa  is  likely  to  be  most  servieeabls 
to  hira  at  hia  examinations.     Of  the  misev^ 
able  results  of  this  syatem  the  examiners  in 
botany  to  the  University  of  London  coald 
tell  a  harrowing  tale,  this  subject  contxibot- 
ing  the  largest  proportion  of  failures  of  any 
in  the  examinations  in  Bcienca. 

Mrs.  Kitchener's  A  Year's  Botany  is  a 
book  which  can  be  recommended  withost 
hesitation  to  the  beginner  ;  and  for  yooi^ 
children  in  p^rticul^  it  is  the  very  thing  to 
interest  them  in  the  stody  of  plants.  The 
principle  adopted  is  that  of  engf^ing  at  onoa 
the  olMerving  facnlties  of  the  student,  lead.- 
ing  bim  "from  the  known  to  the  unknown," 
and  at  the  same  time  interesting  him  in  the 
purpose  and  fnnctian  of  evBry  part  of  the 
plant,  as  its  external  stmctare  is  explained. 
This  is  the  right  method ;  aod  one  that  will, 
we  believe,  nererbefDnnd  to  fiul.  Tha  mind 
of  the  learner,  instead  of  being  cramnted: 
with  a  number  of  polysyllabio  terms  uid 
dry  details  of  morphology,  is  led  on  step  by 
step  to  nnderstand  tha  wonderful  pnrpose 
which  underlies  every  detul,  the  connexion 
of  cause  and  effect  which  engagea  the 
reasoning  powers  at  the  same  time  that  ib 
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occnpiea  the  observing  fitcnltdea.  Admir- 
able as  is  the  plan,  the  mode  is  which  it  is 
carried  out  is  no  less  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion and  imitation.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  chapters,  each  of  which  may  consti- 
tute a  single  lesson,  is  giren  a  list  of  speci- 
mens required  for  its  illustration  ;  and  these 
are  then  dissected,  as  it  were,  under  the  eye 
of  the  student,  each  point  of  structure  being 
carefdlly  pointed  out  and  explained.  There 
is  considerable  diTOrsity  of  opinion  among 
botanical  teaohera  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  use,  in  the  early  stages  of  instmction,  of 
technical  terms  of  GlreeK,  Latin,  or  moi^rsl 
origin.  8orae  advocate  the  use  of  Euglish 
wtmla  where  possible,  analogous  to  those  in 
common  nse  in  German ;  wMle  others  main- 
tain that  as  the  technical  tonus  must  cer- 
tainly be  leamt  at  some  time  or  other,  it  is 
best  to  introduce  them  at  an  early  period, 
explaining  at  the  same  time  their  origin  and 
meaning.  The  technical  term  possesses  the 
advantage  that  its  use  can  be  strictly 
defined  scientifically,  while  this  ia  oflien 
difficult  when  the  word  used  is  in  the 
colloquial  language.  It  is  no  doubt  an 
advantage  to  the  beginner  for  a  "  stipule  " 
to  be  defined  as  a  "  Nebenblatt " ;  but 
while  "  pollen  "  and  "  Blutheustaub  "  are 
nearly  equivalent  etymologically,  the  former 
can  be  employed  without  obvions  incon- 
gmity  or  an  evident  contradiction  in  terms 
ID  those  cases  where  the  pollen  is  not 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  dust,  which  is  scarcely 
the  case  with  the  corresponding  German 
term.  For  onr  own  part,  we  have  never 
found  that  even  young  children  find  it 
easier  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  a 
"dust-spike"  than  an  anther,  or  by  a 
"  seed-organ "  than  a  pistil,  the  latter 
AngUcism  being  in  fact  scarcely  defensible 
from  a  scientific  point '  of  view.  Mrs.  Kit- 
chener has  adopted  the  via  ftiedia  of  using 
only  English  words  as  "  milk  for  babes  "  in 
the  earhest  chapters,  gradually  replacing 
them,  as  the  learner  becomes  able  to  bear 
"strong  meat,"  by  the  recognised  technical 
expressions.  We  cordially  reconunend  A 
Year's  Botany  to  those  who  are  desirous 
of  introdnoing  the  study  in  a  rational  and 
interesting  way  to  young  people. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown's  "  Manual "  is  a  text- 
book of  most  admirable  intentions.  Its 
design  is  unexceptionable.  The  author  re. 
cognises  the  difficulty  which  has  been 
experienced  by  previous  compilers  of  text- 
books in  their  attempts  to  compress  into  a 
single  volume  of  moderate  size  the  whole  of 
their  subject.  We  believe  the  idea  to  have 
been  quite  a  mistaken  one,  that  the  student 
requires  his  outlines  of  morphology,  physii 
logy>  bistolc^,  and  classification,  all  with! 
the  same  pair  of  boards.  The  present 
volume  is  confined  to  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy— quite  sufficient  for  a  single  treatise- 
classification  and  the  atmcture  of  cryptogams 
being  left  for  a  future  publication.  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  a  diligent  reader  of  con. 
temporary  botanical  literature  in  all  the 
important  languages  of  Europe ;  and  the 
references  to  the  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  most  copious  and  valuable. 
Special  broncbes  of  the  subject,  as,  for 
instance,  the  phenomena  of  fertilisation, 
are  treated  wiUi  a  fulness  of  detml  which 
we     have    not    met    vrith    in    any    other 


work  of  the  kind.  With  these  merits,  it  is 
the  more  painful  to  point  out  in  what 
respects  the  work  does  not  appear  to  fulfil 
the  intentions  of  the  author.  In  the  matter 
lisprints  it  is  proverbially  unwise  for 
those  who  live  in  glass  houses  to  throw 
stones.  We  are  all  at  times  liable  to  be  the 
victims  of  onr  own  carelessness,  or  of  the 
printer's  devil.  But  it  requires  a  very  great 
exercise  of  the  virtue  which  hides  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  to  excuse  the  blunders  in  the 
names  of  plants  and  of  writers  which  con- 
itantlyofiend  the  eye  in  turning  over  the  pages 
if  this  book.  Nor  is  it  without  more  serious 
fanlts  whioh  greatly  detract  from  its  value. 
A  texUbook  which  in  almost  its  first  sen- 
tence speaks  of  "intercellalar  substance" 
as  if  it  were  something  of  distinct  origin 
from  the  cell-wall ;   which  uses  the  term 

primordial  utricle"  on  one  page  in  its  re- 
cognised  sense  of  the  outermost  layer  of  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  a  cell,  on  another 
as  sjmonymouB  with  "germinal  vesicle," 
while  on  another  it  is  defined  as  a  membrane 
eeparaiing  the  protoplasm  from  the  other 
cell-contents ;  which  describes  the  stomata 
'  anomalous  cells ;  "  and  which  affirms 
that  carbon  forms  aljout  one-half  of  the  sub- 
stance of  onr  edible  vegetables,  cannot  bo 
placed  without  reserve  in  the  hands  of  be- 
ginners. A  second  edition  will  doubtless  see 
these  very  numerous  evidences  of  hasty  com- 
pilation rectified. 

Miss  Toumans'  Flrgi  Booh  of  Botany  is  a 
reprint  of  a  well-known  American  book ; 
although,  bearing  the  imprint  of  English 
publishing  and  printing  firms,  it  conveys  to 
the  uninformed  reader  no  sign  of  its  Ameri- 
can origin.  The  English  student  would  be 
puzzled  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  Ame- 
rican  types  and  illustrations,  no  pains  having 
been  taken  to  adapt  it  to  a  circulation  in 
this  country.  With  the  details  of  the  book 
W8  have,  however,  less  concern  than  with 
the  general  plan,  which  we  find  thus  defi- 
nitely laid  down  at  p.  36 : — 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  our  exercises  contain 
nose  of  the  descriptions  of  plants  and  eiplanations 
of  their  growth  which  usuallv  make  up  the  text 
of  botanies  (tic).  These  might  be  easily  given, 
but  it  would  be  a  departure  from  our  eeeential 
plan.  The  work  before  ug— the  observation  of 
the  Bitemsl  characters  of  plants — ia  itaalf  exten- 
eive,  end  it  cm  only  be  well  done  by  mslnng  it  st 
first  our  sole  occupation.  To  observe  carefully, 
to  repeat  onr  observatious  till  thay  are  familiar, 
and  to  acquire  the  readj  and  accurate  use  of  the 
vocabulary  of  description,  are  the  only  true  foun- 
dation of  a  lniowled){e  of  botany,  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  anticipate  the  work  which  belongs 
t«  a  higher  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress.  The 
accounts  of  tieeuee,  atructurea,  and  functions  add 
nothing  to  the  understanding  of  plant-forms,  and 
they  afford  proper  subjects  for  future  exerdsea  in 
obeervation,  to  be  friven  in  a  second  book.  What 
we  have  presented  is  eminently  adapted  for  child- 
hood, when  sense-impiessibility  and  curiosity 
about  appearances  ate  strongest,  and  before  the 
reflective  powers  are  much  developed.  The'  appa- 
rent meanness  of  these  pases  is  therefore  tnten- 
tionsh  They  might  easily  have  been  filled  with 
interesting  reading-matter  about  plants,  but  that 
would  have  opened  the  door  to  lesaoD-learaing  and 
reciting,  which  is  a  thing  we  specially  wish  to 
prevent." 

And  thus  we  have  200  pages,  extended  over 
seventy  lessons  (!),  full  of  nothing  but  the 
very  driest  and  most  wearisome  details  of  ex- 
ternal morphology. 


We  can  agree  vrith  the  writer  in  regard- 

ig  the  culture  of  the  observing  powers  u 
ie  of  tbo  great  benefits  conferred  by  a  study 
f  botany ;  but  to  look  on  this  as  its  sole 
m,  or  as  capable  of  being  pursued  with 
advantage  by  itself  independently  of  phy- 
siology, we  hold  to  be  a  very  serious  mis- 
take ;  and  Mr.  Payne  has  well  pointed  out 
this  radical  defect  in  Miss  Youmans'  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  in  his  notes  on  her  Essay 
on  the  Culture  of  the  observing  powers  of 
children.  The  loading  of  the  memory  with 
an  enormous  number  of  technical  terms, 
however  skilfully  arranged,  without  the 
least  explanation  of  the  functions  subserved 
by  the  various  parts,  can  but  have  a  most 
depressing  effect  on  the  intellect,  and  most 
entirely  obscure  from  the  mind  the  dignity 
of  the  study  with  which  it  is  occupied.  W« 
should  not  dwell  so  much  upon  this,  were 
we  not  aware  that  the  same  mistake  is  made 
by  some  English  teachers — had  we  not  been 
told  that  it  IS  impossible  to  interest  children 
in  physiology.  Our  own  experience  haa 
been  precisely  the  contrary.  The  simpler 
facts  of  vegetable  physiology,  the  pheaomeni 
of  germination,  of  nutrition,  of  fertilisation, 
we  have  always  found  to  possess  the  most 
absorbing  interest  even  for  the  youngest; 
and  older  learners  it  is  absolutely  m- 
possible  to  interest  intelligently  in  the  de- 
tails of  morphology  alone.  It  is  this  inade- 
qnate  view  of  what  is  really  comprised  in 
^e  science  which  permits  Mr,  Payne  to 
speak  of  botany  as  "  leaving  altogether  iin- 
cultivated  the  instinct  of  experiment;"  which 
rendered  it  possible  for  an  eminent  man  of 
science,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Science 
to  describe  it  as  a  mere 
ce  of  classification  ;  "  and  which,  to 
extent,  justifies  the  contemptaoui 
r  in  which  the  teaching  of  botany 
is  frequently  spoken  of  even  by  scientific 
men  themselves.  A  child  will  learn  mort 
of  botany  by  testing  the  various  conditions 
under  which  an  acorn  will  grow  and  asainii- 
late  food,  or  a  cucumber  "  set "  its  frnit 
than  by  laboriously  plodding  through  the 
whole  of  Miss  Youmans'  seventy  lessons.  It 
is  with  great  regret  that  we  hear  that  tbe 
system  of  instruction  recomme:ided  in  thtf 
book  has  been  introduced  into  schools  in  tw 
country  of  which  better  things  might  have 
been  expected. 

The  consequences  of  this  one-sided  view 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  botanical  seieucfl 
are  seen  in  the  lamentable  neglect  of  Vege- 
table Physiology  in  this  country.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  we  had  a  greater 
number  of  young  botanists  than  now ;  dh 
their  whole  energies  are,  as  a  rule,  directed 
to  the  collection  of  specimens  and  the  detaf- 
minodon  of  species ;  they  know  no  higher 
ambition  than  to  detect  a  rare  plant  in  * 
fresh  habitat,  or  to  describe  for  the  Em 
time  a  new  variety  of  some  well-kw™ 
species.  In  its  way  this  is  extremely  nserU 
work ;  and  the  Natural  History  Societies 
which  have  been  formed  at  most  of  onr 
great  schools  are  doing  admirable  service  m 
this  respect.  But  it  ia  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  man  who  ia  acquainted 
with  aU  the  details  of  the  Bngfiah  a«» 
must  therefore  be  an  accomplished  botan»^ 
Among  all  these  yonng  field-botanisU  « 
woidd  not  be  difficult  to  count  on  ones 
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fingers  those  who  have  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  phTsiological  aide  of  the  science, 
or  who  care  anything  aboat  it.  In  a  surrey 
(^  the  prc^p^ess  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
during  1871,  which  appeared  in  the  Ann^ 
and  Magaxiiu  of  Natwrai  History,  the  com- 

e'ler  named  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
DBsian  botanists  whose  researches  had  for- 
nished  important  contribntions  to  onr  know, 
ledge  of  special  branches ;  bat  only  one 
Englishman  was  even  mentioned — and  that 
a  writer  who  takes  care  to  tell  us  he  is  no 
botanist — Mr.  Darwin.  The  researches  with 
which  Mr.  Darwin's  name  are  associated 
have  added  more  to  onr  knowledge  of 
plant-life  than  any  others  that  have  been 
made  dnring  the  last  thirty  years  ;  they  are 
snch  as  ore  within  the  reach  of  any  resident 
in  the  conntay  possessed  of  ordinary  powers 
of  observation;  and  yet  the  phenomena  of 
fertilisation  by  insect  agency  had  been  all 
bnt  absolntely  nnobserved  by  English  bota- 
nists before  lus  time.  Even  now  we  mnst 
yield  the  palm,  in  following  up  his  inves- 
tigations, to  Germany,  Itiily,  and  Sweden. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  pecuniary  gain  to  the 
horticnltnrist  and  agricnltnrist,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  the  resnlts  of  a  pnrsoit  of 
the  enquiry  from  the  point  where  Mr.  Dar- 
win's observations  hare  led  it. 

Professor  Gray's  JToio  TlanU  Behave  is  one 
of  those  books  which  it  is  simply  delightful 
to  be  able  to  place  in  the  hands  or  yonng 
people.  It  is  a  Beqnel  to  his  introdoctory 
treatise,  Soto  Plants  Grow,  pnbhshed  fonrteen 
years  earlier ;  and  describes  in  a  simple,  Incid, 
and  most  interesting  style,  illustrated  with 
beantiFnl  woodcuts,  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  spontaneoos  movements  of 
plants,  the  twining  of  tendrils  and  climbing 
etems,  the  "  carnivorous  "  habits  of  pitcher- 

Stants  and  sundews,  and  the  adaptations  of 
owers  to  fertilisation  by  insect  agency. 
A  little  work  of  this  kind,  summarising  the 
more  important  of  the  known  facts,  is  most 
welcome,  and  we  shocld  be  very  glad  to  see 
it  have  a  large  circulation  in  this  oonntiy, 
especially  if  the  illustrations  were  a  little 
adapted  to  the  English  reader. 

It  is  a  very  healthy  sign  for  the  future 
of  science  to  see  the  compilation  of  text- 
books pass  into  the  hands  of  such  masters 
of  the  art  as  Professor  Gray,  whose 
Botanical  Text-Book  is  the  very  best  manual 
yet  published,  and  undertaken  in  oar  own 
Gonntry  in  the  varioQS  departments  of  science 
by  snob  men  as  onr  Hozleys,  Boscoes, 
Stewarts,  and  Olivers ;  and  those  who  have 
the  interests  of  science  at  heart  should  use 
all  their  influence  to  prevent  these  from 
being  supplanted  by  works  of  inferior  merit. 
Compilers  of  text-books  seem  often  to  foi^et 
that  their  object  should  not  be  merely  to 
collect  as  large  a  number  of  facts  into  as 
small  a  number  of  pages  as  possible ;  bnt 
rather  to  pnt  the  student  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing the  facte  for  himself,  of  encouraging 
rather  than  "leaving  uncultivated  the  in- 
stinct of  experiment."  If  more  of  this 
spirit  bad  actuated  the  teachers  and  writers 
from  whom  the  present  generation  received 
their  scientiflc  training,  we  should  not  have 
beard  so  much  of  the  insofSciency  of  cram 
and  of  "mere  book-knowledge."  We  have 
^ood  reason  to  hope  that  better  times  are  in 


store,  and  that  the  great  improvement  which 
has  been  effected  during  the  last  few  years 
will  be  maintained  in  the  future. 

Alfbbd  W.  Bennett. 


La  Langue  primitive  de  la  OhaldSe  et  lei 
Idiomea  Touraniens.  By  Francis  Lenor* 
mant.  (Paris :  Maisonneave,  1875.) 
The  volume  before  ns  is  what  the  Germans 
would  call  an  "  epoch-making  "  work.  So 
br  as  I  can  judge,  it  definitely  settles  the 
Ungnistic  place  of  the  Accadian  language, 
and  bases  the  study  of  it  on  a  wide  and 
firm  foundation.  Doubtless  there  is  much 
in  the  comparisons  that  M.  Lenormant  has 
made  between  the  old  agglutinative  lan- 
guage of  Babylonia  and  the  modem  Ugro- 
Altaic  idioms,  especially  where  words  and 
roots  are  concerned,  that  will  hereafter  need 
revision ;  bnt  none  will  acknowledge  this 
sooner  than  tbe  author,  and  the  main  bulk 
of  his  researches  and  conclusions  will,  I 
believe,  remain  nnshaken.  Those  only  who 
have  gone  over  the  same  ground  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  difficulties  against  which  he 
has  had  to  stmggle,  or  the  incontestable 
nature  of  the  chief  results  at  which  be  has 
arrived.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  state 
my  conviction  tbat  the  second  part  of  this 
admirable  work  is  tbe  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  not  only  for  the  study  of  AccXdian  itself 
or  for  Tnranian  philology  in  particnlar,  bat 
for  the  science  of  language  in  general.  The 
first  part  of  the  volume,  like  Professor 
Schrader's  monograph  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society, 
is  concerned  with  a  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  Accadian  is  a  lancnage  and  not  a 
jumble  of  ideographs ;  waich,  however  ac- 
ceptable it  may  be  to  the  reading  public, 
has  little  interest  for  oven  the  merest  tyro 
in  Assyriology  j  while  the  third  part,  which 
deals  with  the  history  and  ethnography  of 
the  early  Turanians  of  Chaldea,  in  spite  of 
its  learning  and  brilliant  combinations,  is 
too  full  of  conjecture  and  donbttnl  matter 
to  be  of  very  great  permanent  value.  It  is 
the  second  part,  therefore,  in  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  Accadian  grammar  and 
lexicon  is  extended  and  corrected,  and  the 
more  or  less  allied  languages  of  Turan  are 
compared,  which  makes  the  book  what  I 
have  called  it — an  epoch-making  work. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  occasion 
which  called  it  forth  wag  so  unworthy  of  the 
author  and  the  volume  ho  has  produced,  and 
that  so  many  pages  are  consequently  wasted 
in  proving  what  the  slightest  smattering  of 
Assyrian  would  enable  the  enquirer  to  learn 
for  himself.  It  is  a  matter  of  sstonishment 
to  tbe  foreigner  tbat  a  periodical  hke  the 
Journal  Asiatique  should  have  admitted  so 
extraordinary  a  specimen  of  ignorance  and 
rash  assertion  bs  tbe  article  of  M.  HalSvy 
to  which  M.  Lenormant's  book  puraorts  to 
be  the  answer.  The  slightest  schoolboy  ac- 
quaintance with  the  cuneiform  characters 
would  have  snfficed  to  point  out  tbat  the 
critic  was  putting  forth  assertions  wiUioat 
having  troubled  himself  to  acquire  any 
knowledge  of  what  he  was  criticising.  H. 
Lenormant  suggests  that  M.  Hal4vy  should 
now  undertake  tc  prove  that  the  Iliad  is  a 
Semitic  poem,  and  written  in  Semitic ;  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  that,  with  the  same 


apparatus,  he  will  find  the  task  an  easier 
one  than  tbat  which  he  has  already  at- 
tempted. 

Readers  of  the  Acadbht  need  hardly  to 
be  reminded  that  Accadian  is  tbe  name  com- 
monly given  to  tbe  ^glutinative  langaage 
spoken  hy  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Baby- 
lonia with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Ab 
tbeir  name  implies,  they  had  descended  &om 
the  mountainous  country  to  the  north  east; 
and  here,  on  the  peak  of  Mount  Elwand 
tbey  fixed  tbe  resting-place  of  the  ark  and 
the  cradle  of  their  race.  To  them  was  due 
the  building  of  the  great  cities  of  Chaldea 
and  the  invention  oi  the  cuneiform  charao- 
ters,  which,  like  the  Chinese,  are  bnt  de- 
graded forms  of  more  original  hieroglyphics. 
The  names  of  the  objects  represented  by 
these  hieroglyphics  became  so  many  phonetic 
values  when  the  system  of  writing  was 
borrowed  by  the  laUr  Semitic  immigrants 
and  adapted  by  them,  as  beat  they  could,  to 
the  expression  of  the  sounds  of  uie  Semitic 
alphabet.  Hence  arose  the  polyphony  of 
the  Assyrian  syllabary,  as 'well  as  its  imper- 
fect adaptation  to  the  wants  of  Semitic 
phonology.  It  is  the  latter  fact  which 
creates  our  chief  difficulty  in  deciphering 
the  inscriptions.  When  the  Semites  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Accadians  it  is 
impoasible  to  say,  bat  it  must  have  been 
at  a  very  remote  period,  as  the  earliest  kings 
of  whom  we  know  have  left  as  legends  m 
Semitic  side  by  side  with  others  in  Acca- 
dian. Accadian,  by  the  way,  was  already 
an  old  language ;  phonetic  decay  bad  set  in 
and  produced  forms  which  resemble  the 
semi-mflection  of  the  Finnic  verb.  Their 
civilisation  had  probably  reached  its  height; 
and  a  marvellously  advanced  one  it  was,  as 
befitted  a  people  from  whom  the  northern 
Semites  learned  the  first  elements  of  tbeir 
culture. 

Kow,  the  language  of  these  Accadians,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  is  related  to  the 
agglutinative  dialects  of  Protomedia  and 
Snsiana,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  trilingual 
records  of  the  Persian  kings  and  a  few  brick 
inscriptions.  These  dialects  help  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  which  separates  Accadian  from 
the  modem  idioms  with  which  it  is  com- 
pared. For  Accadian,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  oldest  specimen  we  have  of 
agglutinative  speech,  and  most  of  the  lan- 
guages with  which  it  has  to  be  compared 
ore  widely  removed  from  it  in  time,  in  space, 
and  in  social  condition.  Its  antiquity  and 
simplicity  render  it,  in  one  sense,  the  San- 
skrit of  the  Turanian  family,  and,  as  M. 
Lenormant  shows,  it  has  already  thrown 
light  on  some  of  the  problems  of  Turanian 
philology.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Dr. 
Schiefner,  M.  Lenormant  holds  that  in  the 
Ude  of  the  Caucasus  wo  have  a  still  living 
relic  of  tbe  Turanian  tongues  once  spoken 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Asia,  and  he 
certainly  points  out  some  very  curious  ana- 
logies between  this  langaage  and  Accadian. 
The  latter  stands,  of  coarse,  in  a  group  by 
itself,  and  M.  Lenormant's  researches  enable 
bim  to  place  it  between  the  Samoyed  and 
Medo-Snsian  branches.  Whether  or  not 
the  dialects  of  the  Moschi  and  Tibsreni  and 
their  neighbours  are  also  to  he  included  in 
the  Turaniui  family  seems  to  me  more  than 
"     "    *  ■       Throughout    his    investigations 
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M.  Lenormaut  has  followed  the  strict  method 
of  scientific  enqnity,  companDg  first  the 
Btracture  and  gmmmar  of  the  langoages  lie 
is  disGismig,  and  tben  their  roots,  nomerals 
tuid  pconotins.  It  ia  graxifyiag  bo  me  to  find 
that  his  reaearchea  confirm  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  had  independently  arrived,  that 
the  Chaldean  sroap  of  the  Taranian  family, 
aa  cepreaented  by  the  Accadian,  finds  ite 
.  nearest  kin  among  living'  dialects  in  the  Ugric 
and  Swnoyed  braaches.  Even  more  gratifying 
is  it  to  find  that  a  bilingaal  tablet  discovered 
by  M.  LenoFinant  in  the  Britaah  Mnseam 
verifies  the  conjectnral  list  of  Accadian 
nnmerals  which  I  gave  more  than  two  years 
ago  ia  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  A.  U.  Sayce. 


aCIENCE  NOTES. 

USTSOBOIOST. 

The  Jtfeteoroiogieal  Organuatton  of  the  British 
ItUg. — The  report  of  the  ifeteorological  Commit- 
tee for  the  year  1874  has  Just  sppeared,  md  it 
diowB  that  titeir  office  has  carried  out  steadily 
yKok  of  the  same  natura  as  in  former  Teazs.  As 
ngaids  marine  meteorology,  the  number  of  ob- 
aerveni  renuNns  smsll  compared  with  the  strength 
of  our  merchant  uavy,  bat  the  quality  of  the 
observationa  wliioh  are  received  appears  to  be 
good.  The  investigation  of  the  nice  ten-degree 
squares  lying  close  to  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic, 
is  naariy  complete,  and  monthly  charts  for  this 
region  will  Portly  appear.  The  next  district  to 
he  attached  by  die  office  is  the  south  point  of 
Aftioa. 

The  results  of  stormrwaRiingB  ar«  much  the 
same  as  in  1873,  nearly  80  per  cant,  of  the  warn- 
ing havine  been  juetiSed  by  subsequent  weather, 
azid  more  than  half  of  that  proportion  having  been 
followed  by  serioae  storms. 

In  the  land  meteorology  of  the  United  King- 
dom some  important  chtmges  are  notioed  in  the 
annomicemeDt  of  the  Batisfactory  couclosion  of 
Miaogementa  for  co-operation  between  the  office 
and  the  Meteorological  Society  fof  London),  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Society  will  supply  returns 
irom  certain  selected  stations  for  publication  in 
exleruo  by  the  office  in  conjunction  with  returns 
from  its  own  volunteer  observers,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intetnstioDal  plan  proposed  by  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  Vienna  Congress, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 

When  the  vote  for  learned  societies  was  taken 
in  the  House  of  Oommons  Mr.  Maclsgan  moved 
its  reduction  by  the  sum  of  1,00(U.,  this  amount 
to  be  tcanaferred  from  the  Meteorological  Office  to 
the  Scottiah  Meteorological  Society,  and  was  de- 
feated ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  part  of  the  Trea- 
sury, stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  that 
deptu'tment  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  me- 
teorological organisations  of  the  oountiy  in  the 
couise  of  the  autumn. 

All  Dutetnologists  will  hail  this  announcement 
OB  most  satisfoctorj,  as  no  such  enquiry  has  ever 
yet  been  held  except  that  before  the  Cumuiiasion 
on  the  Advancement  of  Science  now  just  closed, 
for  the  committee  appointed  in  1866  only  re- 
ported on  the  state  of  the  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  just  mentioned 
has  bIm  aopeared,  and  has  been  noticed  in  our 
oolumns ;  hot,  as  it  goes  at  some  lo^th  into  the 
subject  of  Meteorology  and  the  condition  of  the 
Meteorolofdcal  Office,  it  may  be  allowable  to  refer 

r'n  to  its  contents.  The  eommiaeioners  for 
moat  part  content  tbemeelves  with  repro- 
dueing  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  given  evidence  before  them.  In  their 
nmarhs  on  the  evidence,  however,  thev  sav 
(p.  28):- 

"■With  raepeet  to  Meteorology,  wa  nre  ef  opinion 
that  the  ^«mlioai  of  the  Ueteorolc^icd  Offlos  have 


been  attonded  with  great  udTaeCage  to  scienco  anil  to 
the  country.  The  subject  of  Meteorologj  is  a  Tory 
vast  one,  and  any  schetiis  for  its  proper  cultivntion  or 
eitension  must  tOmptisB — (I)  arrangomentB  for  ob- 
serving snd  isgiHeriti^  mateorological  (act£;  (2)  ar- 
mngements  for  the  retluclion,  dissuasion,  and  publica- 
tion of  the  obaerrationa ;  (3)  resoarchea  uadprtaken 
for  the  purpose  of  discoreiing  the  physical  cnusu 
of  the  phenomona  observed.  The  resources  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  are  inndequate  to 
cover  the  whole  of  this  wide  field  :  and.  haTicg  due 
regard  to  all  the  cin^nmstiincBs  of  tho  case,  we 
believe  that  in  selecting  certjiin  parts  of  it,  as  the 
objects  of  their  special  attention,  they  hare  been 
gnidad  by  a  sound  ciisoretioi). 

"  We  are  also  diapoiod  to  consider  that  although, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  Meteorological  Cooi- 
mittee  occupies  an  anomalous  position,  no  Other  form 
of  organisation  could  adyantageoualy  have  been 
adopted  andoi'  tho  actual  conditioDS.  We  thinb,  how- 
ever, that  if,  as  we  shall  hereinafter  recommend,  a 
Mioistry  of  Science  should  be  established,  the  head  of 
the  Meteorological  Office  should  be  made  responsible 

The  commismoDsrs  further  comment  upon  the 
views  held  by  Professor  Balfour  Stewart  and 
others,  to  the  effect  that  climatological  enquiries 
should  be  left  to  the  effitrts  of  local  societies  aided 
by  Govemment,  and  while  aclmowledsing  the 
usefulness  of  the  results  already  yielded  by  such 
systems  in  the  United  Klingdom — e.ff.,  that  of 
Mr.  Glaishar  and  that  of  the  Scottish  Meteoro- 
logical Society— they  express  their  opinion  that 
any  f^ranta  in  aid  should  be  made  on  a  systematic 
principle,  which  could  best  be  effected  by  malting 
them  subject  to  the  control  of  a  minister. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  promised 
Treasury  commission  will  deal  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  tbe  Science  Commission  and  with 
the  various  interests  involved,  so  as  to  develop 
a  woridng  plan  which  will  ensure  uniformitv  of 
method  without  imduly  hampering  local  tneciom 
of  action. 

Temperaiura  of  the  Mediterrrmtan. — In  the 
Compta  Rendna  for  August  0,  MM.  Charles  Grad 
and  Uaoenraiiller  give  the  results  of  some  observa- 
tions taken  in  1873  on  the  coast  of  Algeria.  The 
mean  resulta  in  centigrade  degrees  are  IS^'S  for 
LaCalle,  l8''-3  for  Algiers,  and  10°'5  for  Oran,  with 
a  range  of  from  1 1"  to  18°  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  the  year.  This  variability  is 
greater  than  that  observed  on  the  entire  branch  of 
tbe  Gulf  Stream  which  reaches  the  coast  of  Nor- 

The  authors  give,  for  comparison,  figures  i^m 
Lorenz's  tables  for  the  Adriatic  for  Fiume  Leeioa 
and  Corfu,  irom  which  we  see  that  at  the  last- 
named  station,  situated  3°  north  of  Algiers,  the 
sea  surface-temperature  is  1°  higher.  In  the 
Adriatic  the  sea  temperature  increnses  with  the 
depth,  in  winter  and  in  spring,  down  to  forty 
metres  of  dep^i,  and  vice  mrttt  in  the  other  part 
of  tiiB  year,  and  the  mean  surfoce-temperatuie  is 
slightly  above  that  of  the  air,  while  in  Algeria 
they  are  nearly  the  same, 

Stortru  ia  the  United  Stafee, — Professor  Loorais 
has  pnbHshed  in  SiUiman't  Journal  for  July  last 
a  third  paper  of  results  derived  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Sign^  Service  weather-maps  in  which 
he  has  extended  his  study  to  the  year  1874.  The 
mode  of  iovestigation  pursued  has  been  much  the 
same  as  on  previous  occasions,  and  has  simply 
taken  notice  of  the  actual  motion  of  the  etorm- 
centies.  with  but  slight  reference  to  tbe  cnuses 
which  have  determined  their  motion.  lie  finds,  as 
before,  that  a  storm  may  take  any  diieotion  what- 
ever ;  that  its  rate  of  motion  may  vary  between 
uxty  miles  an  hour  eastwards  and  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  westwards.  The  rate  appears  to  be  26  per 
cent,  greater  in  tho  evening  (4.35  p.u. — 11  p.m.) 
than  at  other  periods  of  the  day,  but  this  excess 
is  not  constant  in  amount  throughout  tho  months. 

Professor  Loomis  then  seeks  to  establish  an 
hourly  periodicity  for  tbe  rainfall,  and  as  he  con- 
nects the  motion  of  storms  with  the  form  of  the 
find  that  he  states  that  when  the 


■course  of  a  storm  is  most  northerly  the  axis  of  the 
rMu-area  is  inclined  to  its  path  0°  towards  the 
south,  but  when  the  coiu«e  is  most  saudierh  the 
axis  of  the  rain-area  ia  inclined  to  the  storm's 
path  only  4°.  Hence  if  we  knew  aoenrately  the 
limits  of  the  rain-area  ws  diouldleaniagreudMl 
about  the  diiectitm  and  rate  of  the  storm. 

The  next  point  talienup  is  tbe  relation  of  storm- 
motion  to  aress  of  high  pressure.  It  appesrs  thit 
the  storms  are  deflected  towsrds  the  centres  of 
anticyclones.  As  to  the  velocity,  it  is  8  per  cent, 
less  when  the  anticyclone  lies  to  the  eaatwud 
than  when  it  ia  to  the  southward  ;  but  this  portiM 
of  the  subject  is  dismissed  rather  briefly. 

The  paper  conclndes  with  seme  iustsaoes  of 
very  sudden  oscillation*  of  tempemtute,  amount- 
ing to  a  Ml  of  48°  in  one  hour  at  Denver;  tht 
instance  was  on  January  14  and  16,  167fL 
Temperature  at  8  p.m.,  14th,  wae  V,  wind  ?f,E.; 


IxKjmis  maintains  that  such  changes  conld  n 
have  been  produced  by  horiiODbd  tzandatiaB  of 
air,  but  must  have  arisen  &om  some  displaceaiiBt 
in  a  vertical  direction. 

Theory  of  Stormi. — In  the  Comptet  Rrndnt  for 


of  Febraary,  1860,  and  endeavouring  to  shov  hw 
this  was  really  circular,  but  modified  by  thsaolios 
of  the  South  East  Trade:  the  circular  fomi  bdnf 
most  clearlv  developed  in  front,  and  the  wind'» 
ling  centripetal.    He,  how- 


ever, makes  the  admission  that  t 
token  on  board  ship  are  not  quits  sc  sceurate  ub) 
direction  as  might  be  desireiL  This  remark,  how- 
ever, cuts  both  ways,  and  is  tjuite  as  damaging  to 
M.  Faye  bs  to  the  view  he  assmls. 

In  tbe  number  for  the  succeeding  week  M.  Fsjc 
discusses  Eapy's  famous  statement  that  no  d»- 
scending  current  of  air  can  produce  cold,  and  cos- 
sequently  can  never  give  rise  to  predpitation,  «d 
endeavoura  to  pruve  theoretically  that  a  msM  of 
air  forced  to  desoend  wiU  arrive  at  the  giaiDd 
saturated  with  vapour,  and  therefore  capable  cf 
producing  rain. 

M.  Peslin  in  the  number  for  July  12,  oontumff 
to  hold  his  ground  against  M.  f^ye,  snd  dn«i 
the  attention  of  the  latter  to  the  fact  that  in  evaj 
case  of  a  fluid  being  set  in  rotstoir  motion  ftm 
tbe  surface,  the  motion  in  Che  rotatmg  cone  itidl 
is  always  upwards;  a  cyclone,  therefore,  caunethin 
its  origin  m  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmoiphen 
and  descend,  as  M.  Fays  supposes. 

Light  as  a  Motive  Power.— This  is  the  title  ot» 
newly  published  volume  by  Lieutenant  R.  H. 
Armit,  E.N.,  who  about  five  years  ago  prodncri 
a  book  entitled  The  Windin  hit  OrcvAt,  which  he 
has  embodied  with  a  quantity  of  new  matter  iii 
tbe  present  issue.  Much  of  the  book  consitls  of 
an  account  of  the  distribution  of  winds,  &e.,  ow 
the  glohe,  and  is  of  conise  more  or  lese  a  sia^ 
statement  of  facta,  but  Mr.  Armit  haa  got  hold  of 
Mr.  Crookes'  discovery  of  the  action  of  light  on 
rotating  disks  and  attempts,  by  its  means,  to  ei- 
plain  all  meteorological  phenomena. 

In  bis  earlier  work,  the  author  spoke  of  the  aii 
as  a  "  homt^neouB  metallic  body  "'I  He  hns  not 
quite  got  free  fWim  this  idea,  but  supposes  that  the 
atmosphere  is  enveloped  1^  "a  transparent apheriesl 
metallic  shell"  (p.  3o)  prodooed  by  mefaUic  vapour 
from  the  centreof  the  earth  (p.  37).  The  effect  of 
the  electric  fluid  passing  through  the  metal-lsden 
currents  above  ia  "  to  exert  a  hitherto  unksowB 
force  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  pressing  sll  n'*'" 
ter  to  it,"  therebv  accounting  for  the  exiflenceof 
creeping  plants!" I!  (p.  44).  The  prec^iW"? 
of  metalhc  vapour  gives  rise  to  aerolits.  *™ 
causes  violent  eleetriod  phanomena,  imn**- 
storms,  &c. ! ! ! 

As  to  physics,  Mr.  Annit  slates  that  ii*  slD"'f 
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composed  (p.  37).  "Cold  is  heat  in  a  latent 
state,  it  is  BO  greed;  of  htot  and  moisture  that  it 
abeorbfi  all  it  can  of  tbaee  from  eyerTthiog'  Id 
natute,  sad  tkoe  forms  ica,  a  toUdifitd  tnetalUc 
auManee"  (p.  77).  Tbe  italics  are  Mr.  Armit's. 
Out  raadeis  -will  admit  that  farther  notice  is  need- 
ieas.     Uasara.  Tnibner  aie  the  puUislieta. 


As  acceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of  North 
American  geologj  bss  recently  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  a  Keport  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Dawaon,  who 
was  attached  as  geologist  and  botoniBt  to  the 
British  North  American  Boundary  Oommiwion. 
Two  seasons  of  field-woib  carried  the  expedition 
over  a  taut  oitant  of  country  in  the  Ticinity  of 
the  for^-ninth  parallel — stretching,  in  fact,  ocroas 
the  continent  frjm  Lake  of  the  Woods  weatwurd 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  large  part  of  the 
section  thus  traversed  was  hut  intperfebtly  known 
to  the  geographer,  whUe  thp  geologist  had  touched 
it  at  only  a  few  points.  lb.  Dawson  has  aimed 
at  making  the  region  near  the  boundary  line  a 
Jink  of  conneiion  between  previous  surreys, 
which  were  more  or  less  isolnted,  so  that 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  may  be  a  hind  of  base- 
line for  ftiture  operations.  The  oldest  rocks 
occur  in  the  east  of  the  country,  and  in- 
clude representatlved  of  the  LaureuWi,  Huro- 
nian,  Lower  Silurian,  and  Devonian  formatiocs. 
Ko  exposure  of  Oarhoniferous  rocks  is  known,  and 
although  such  rocks  may  eiiat  at  no  great  depth, 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  search  for  coal  would  be 
SQCCesaful.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Western 

Sirairie  region  must  depend  for  its  aupply  of  fossil 
ael  on  the  coals  and  lignites  of  Oretaceous  and 
Tertiary  age.  Neither  Permian  nor  Triossic  rocks 
aie  known,  and  the  Jurassic  series  is  but  feebly 
represented.  The  Oretaceoue  formation,  on  the 
cootiary,  is  largely  developed,  and  rocks  of  this 
ape,  though  differing  widely  &om  our  European 
Chalk,  form  the  great  Plain  of  the  Souris.  ^ese 
are  succeeded  by  the  Lignite  Tertian-  formation, 
probably  of  Ek)cene  ace,  on  which  Mr,  Dawson 
hod  previoualy  reported.  It  should  be  added  that 
Principal  Dawson  contributes  some  notes  on  the 
fossil  plants  which  were  collected  by  the  expedi- 
tion, while  Professor  Oope  describes  the  verte- 
brate remaina.  The  Report  is  accompanied  by  a 
coloured  geoli^cal  map  and  by  sections. 

Ill  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Proiessor  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  the  Geolo- 
gical survey  of  Ohio,  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  Ohio  and  the  "West  Vi^nia  sides  of  the 
Alleghany  coal-field.  It  is  notable  that  while 
there  is  an  enormous  thickneas  of  coaJ-masaurea 
in  ^Vestem  Virginia,  on  the  Kanawha,  the  Guyan- 
dotte  and  other  rivers,  the  measures  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  field  are  comparatively  thin. 
Thus,  measuring  from  the  Pittahnrg  seam  to  the 
base  of  the  productive  coal-eeriee,  a  thickness  of 
3,100  feet  is  attained  on  the  Eanawha  and  the 
New  River,  but  this  is  reduced  to  from  600  to 
900  feet  in  Ohio  and  Weetem  Pensylvania. 

A  UTIBK  from  Mr.  E.  HiUyer,  published  in 
the  September  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Saenoe,  describes  the  structure  of  the  well- 
known  "Stone  Mountain,"  in  De  Kalb  Co., 
Georpria.  This  is  a  bold  mass  of  whitish  granite, 
K>  homogeneous  in  texture  that  on  penetrating 
bmeath  the  weathered  surlace  it  might  be  possi- 
ble, according  to  the  writer,  to  quarry  a  monolith 
B  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 

Soke  interesting  cetacean  remains  m  the  L'niver-. 
Mty  Sluseum  at  Parma  have  been  described  by  M. 
Strobet  in  a  communication  to  Professor  Geinitz, 

Sbliehed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Neuet  Jahrbach. 
leee  remuns  consist  of  five  skeletons  refutable  to 
the  genus  C^atharittm,  three  of  which  are  as- 
•igned  to  C.  Qipaliittii,  Brandt.  Of  the  others, 
DBe  was  found  by  Cortesi  in  the  yellow  sanda  of 


Z  Cuvierii,  Bortard ; 
by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  group,  is  the  typical  skeleton  of 
C.  Oor^iii,  Deemoulins.  Hsference  to  this  spe- 
cimen has  been  made  both  by  Brandt  and  by  \an 
Beneden,  but  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  seen 
it.  The  remains  were  found  by  Oorteai,  in  ISI6, 
in  a  blue  mail  near  Montezago  in  Piocenzo. 
Strobel  points  out  the  diatinctionB  between  the 
sevend  species  of  Celi^^aium,  and  seeks  to  show 
that  the  skull  in  the  Turin  Museum,  which  has 
been  provisionally  referred  to  C.  Ourtaii  by 
Brandt,  differs  from  Qie  typical  specimen  at 
Parma,  and  probably  represents  a  new  species,  for 
which  he  proposes  the  name  C,  Ga^tUdu. 

AcoOKDiira  to  a  paper  by  M.  Paul  Gervaia,  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  the  Comptes  Smdtu, 
some  interesting  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
have  lately  been  brought  to  light  during  ex- 
cavations conducted  by  M.  Cozalis  de  Fonduee  at 
Durfort,  Dap.  of  Gaid.  A  firesh-water  marl 
has  yielded  several  genera  of  dicotyledons  and 
gyninoepsrms,  associated  with  fresh-water  ahella 
and  wiui  entire  ^aletons  of  certain  mattimalia^ 
including  an  elephant  referred  to  E.  meridionaiit. 
Toe  recently  published  part  of  the  fine 
serial  entitled  Archtva  du  Mutiian  Ulittoire 
KatwtUe  de  Li/on  contains  the  conclusion  of 
paper  on  the  Quaternary  Fauna  of  the  Basin  of 
the  Rhone,*  by  Dr.  Lortet  and  M,  E.  Ohantre.  The 
frontispiece  represents  a  specimen  of  £iepAa)i  m- 
imneiUut,  Jourdan,  which  was  found,  in  1669,  in 
a  loamy  deposit  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Lyons, 
and  is  now  m  the  local  museum.  The  easay  con- 
cludes with  a  general  description  of  the  fkuna  and 
climatology  of  the  country  when  the  human  race 

Ir  the  same  number  of  the  Archwtt  will  be 
found  the  commencement  of  a  paper  on  the  vege- 
table fossils  of  Meximieux,  Dep.  of  the  A  in,  oy 
Count  de  Saporta  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Marion.  The 
materials  for  this  paper  ware  obtained  from 
certain  freah-water  limestones,  rich  in  plant-re- 
mains, which  have  been  preserved  by  encrustation 
in  tufaceoua  carbonate  of  lime.  The  flora  appaara 
to  be  of  Pliocene  a^,  and  the  atratigrapbical 
position  of  the  deposits  is  discussed  by  M.  Falson 
in  an  introduction  to  the  present  paper. 

A  Tbbhabt  Pkvratomarxa  iiom  Victoria  'hae 
been  described  by  Professor  McCoy 


IB  found  in  limestone. 


probably  of  Upper  Miocene  age,  and  has  received 
the  name  of  P.  ttrtmria.  The  spedmen  was  first 
described  as  the  only  known  TerOary  species,  and 
was  thus  regarded  as  of  special  interest,  ainoe  it 
served  to  connect  the  Mesozoic  I^»arolomoria« 
with  the  recent  species.  It  appears,  however, 
that  representatives  of  the  genus  were  previously 
known  from  Tertiaiy  depooitB. 

The  appearance  of  the  third  volume  of  Dr. 
Heer's  Ffora  Femli*  Artiica  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  The  author's  friends,  remem- 
bering his  protracted  lUness,  will  heartily  congre- 
tnlate  him  on  the  completion  of  the  volume,  and 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences  hae  awarded  to  him  their 
gold  Linnaean  Medal.  Indeed,  the  rich  materials 
(described  in  this  volume  were  obtained  from  the 
Swedish  Arctic  Expeditions.  The  work  contains 
descriptiuoB  of  thirty-four  Miocene  species,  sixty- 
flre  Upper  Cretaceous  and  seventy-four  Lower. 
Cretaceous,  all  from  Oreenlnnd ;  and  of  sixteen 
Cretaceous  and  four  Lower  Carboniferous  species 
from  Spitzbergen.  The  conclnding  partis  devoted 
to  a  review  of  our  knowledge  of  the  entire  Miocene 
flora  of  the  arctic  zone— a  flora  which  already 
contains  as  many  as  321  apecies. 

Jndiarute  ie  the  name  under  which  Professor 

,   Cox   hsfi    recently  described    a    fine    white 

poroelain-clay  which  forms  an  extensive  deposit 


In  compliment  to  Profesaor  Qastaldi,  the  name 
of  QattaldUe  has  been  bestowed  on  a  new  mineral 
species  which  occurs  in  the  Val  d'Aosta,  and  ap- 
pears to  he  easentiaUy  a  nlicate  of  alnmina,  soda, 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  crystalliaing  in  the  clino- 
rhombic  system. 

It  appeara  that  a  mineral  from  Neepigon  Bay, 
Lake  Superior,  described  some  time  ago  as  a  new 
apecies  under  the  name  of  2muic}itoriie,  is  merely 
a  very  impure  variety  of  prehnite.  Mr.  Hawes,  to 
whom  liiis  det«niiination  is  due,  has  abo  examined 
the  well-known  cMorattrniite  from  Isle  Boyole, 
Lake  Superior,  and  concludes  that  this  is  not  a 
homogeneoue  eubstance,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  stone  is  nothing  more  than  impure 
chlorite. 


frNE    ART. 

A  Christian  Painter  of  ihe  Nineteenth  Cmitwry. 
By  the  Author  of  "  A  Dominican  ArtJBt," 
"Life  of  6.  Francis  de  Bales,  &c."  (Lon. 
don:  Sivington  k  Co.,  1875.) 

TiiE  Cbristiac  pointer  whose  life  is  hero  re- 
corded is  Hippolyt«  Flandrin,  best  known. 
by  his  great  wall-paintings  in  the  cburchea 
of  S.  Vincent  de  Panl,  and  S.  Germain 
des  Pree,  in  Paris.  Tfaeae  works  have 
earned  for  the  simple-minded  religions 
artist  who  produced  them  the  title  of  the 
Pra  Angelico  of  the  present  day,  and  in 
trnth'tbese  long  lines  of  saints  and  records 
of  miracles,  executed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
weak  tboogb  sweet  purism  of  early  religions 
art,  belong  &ir  more  to  the  ages  of  faith  than 
to  the  present  century  with  its  bold  realism 
and  rationalism.  Bat  there  is  no  religions 
sentimentalism  or  affectation  of  belief,  snch 
as  we  findinmany  BD.called  Christian  painters 
of  modem  times,  vrith  Flandrin,  His  works, 
whatever  criticism  may  iall  npon  them  &om 
an  artistic  point  of  vien,  were  the  trne  and 
natural  expressions  of  his  thoughts.  His 
life  is  marked  by  the  same  childlike  love 
and  &ith  as  bis  pictures,  and  one  can  hardly 
help  smiling  sometimes  atits  simple  pleasnres 
and  naive  crednlities  : — 

"  Just  now  as  I  went  to  work,"  he  writes  to 
his  mother,  "  I  begged  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  go 
and  see  you  in  your  dork  little  comer  by  the 
clock,  where  I  fency  you  must  be  very  tnxle  in 
this  bod  weather.  Z  am  sore  she  will  have  given 
heed  to  my  prayer.  She  muat  love  you — you  are 
00  good  and  Idnd  and  patient,  and  you  bend  your 
will  so  gently  and  submissively  to  God's  wHL  I 
only  wish  we  could  imitate  you  as  much  as  we 
love  you." 

This  good  mother,  who  lived  ander  the 
Virgin's  care  to  the  Bffe  of  eighty-nine,  was 
always  the  object  of  {me  artist's  most  tender 
solicitude ;  indeed,  in  all  the  relations  f£ 
life  as  a  son,  brother,  bnsband,  and  father, 
lie  appears  in  a  most  amiable  light.  His 
letters  to  his  "  dear  papa  and  mamma," 
and  his  "  dear  brothers,"  with  which  the 
biography  is  chiefiy  filled,  are  written  in  a 
strain  of  the  warmest  affection : — ■ 

"  We  Bball  come  back  to  Lyons,"  he  says  in  one 
of  hie  letters  when  he  first  went  to  Paris,  "  as  we 
went,  believing  in  God  and  takintr  some  pains  to 
keep  his  commandments.  You  will  be  surprised 
that  I  should  say  believing  in  God,  but  hardly 
any  one  here  does  believe  in  Him.  We  shall  re- 
turn loving  and  respecting  our  parents.  Ah,  in- 
deed !  Every  time  I  think  of  seeing  you  again,  I 
am  BO  happy  I  could  cry  for  joy."  '  "* 

And  later  on  we  are  told  that  whileCdboon^ 
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ting  the  chnrct  of  S.  Pan!  at  Nimes  he 
inaoribed  tbe  names  of  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  and  brother's  children, 
all  whom,  he  loved  best,  within  a  fold  of  the 
drapery  of  his  figure  of  Christ  at  the  top  of 
the  choir  as  a  sort  of  secret  ex  voto. 

The  outward  erenta  of  this  simple  pions 
life  were  not  exciting.  FlEmdrin  toolc  no 
part  in  any  of  the  political  manifestation  b 
that  took  place  in  his  time,  bnt  when  firing 
and  barricade- mating  were  going  on  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  1^0,  and  attracting  most 
yonng  artists  into  the  strife,  lie  kept  quietly 
at  home,  and  assured  his  inotber  that  she 
need  be  nnder  no  apprebenaions  on  account 
of  bim  or  his  brother  PanI,  who  accom- 
panied bim  to  I^ris,  for  that  tbey  were 
"  acting  veiy  prudently  and  would  not  go 
into  danger."  His  whole  life  indeed  was 
devoted  to  his  art,  which  he  ever  strove  to 
raise  to  the  atandajrd  of  the  religious  ideal 
he  set  before  bim,  and  to  tbe  simple  accom- 
plishment of  bis  duty,  or  as  be  phrased  it, 
the  keeping  of  God's  commandmenta.  A 
noble  purpose  enough  and  honestly  fulfilled 
in  his  life,  only  one  does  not  quite  see  the 
need  for  recording  it.  There  are  plenty  of 
men,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  whose  lives  are  marked 
by  an  honest  fnlGIm.ent  of  duty,  and  whose 
epitaphs  might  record  of  them  that  they 
irere  good  sons,  brotbers,  and  husbands,  but 
who  happily  have  yet  found  no  biographers. 
However,  the  sweet  milk.fixid  given  in  this 
book  will  no  doubt  prove  snfficient  nutri- 
ment for  a  lai^  class  of  readers  whose 
palates  are  nnvitiated  by  more  spicy  con- 
diments. Tbe  author,  a  lady  who  has 
already  gained  respect  by  her  former  works, 
has  written  it  witb  the  very  best  intentions, 
hoping  that  it  may  be  "a  deep  lesson  and 
enoooragement  to  all,  especially  to  that 
numerous  brotherhood  of  artists  who,  follow- 
ing in  Flandrin's  steps,  may  find  his  example 
help  them  to  share  in  that  which  was  bis 
strength  as  a  man  and  his  inspiration  as  an 
artist,  namely,  his  pure  life  and  Clod-fearing 
ways."  It  seems  cruel  to  disconn^  such 
a  hope,  but  we  cannot  believe  m  tmy 
numerous  brotiierhood  of  artists  at  the  pre- 
sent day  following  in  Flandrin's  steps.  It 
is  a  new  art  and  a  new  faitb  that  we  want ; 
food  that  will  feed  men  and  not  babes,  and 
it  is  tbe  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  not  a  mere  galvanism  of  that  of  the 
fourteenth,  tbat  artists  should  strivo  to 
preea.  In  this  new  art  also  it  remains  true 
tbat  the  greatest  strength  as  a  man  and 
inspiration  as  an  artist  must  be  sought  in 
"  a  pure  hfe  and  God-fearing  ways  ;  "  but 
many  so  seek  it,  it  must  bs  remembered, 
who  have  not  tbe  simple  unquestioning 
habit  of  faith  tbat  was  tbe  heritage  M 
Hippolyte  Flandrin.       Mart  M.  Hbaton. 
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lite  most  mt«TeBtdn({  part  of  these  monastic 
buUdin^B,  so  often  modernised  and  restored,  is  a 
dimlj'bghted  and  solemn  cloister,  with  areadee 
and  coupled  columns  of  granite  and  various 
marbles,  OTerlooked  bj  an  enormous  mass  of 
beetUnK  rock  that  exdudee  the  bright  sunbeams 
from  the  mjeteriouB  precincts.  Tins  was  raised 
about  A.D.  127S  bj  the  same  Abbot,  Leo  II.,  who 
built  also  a  spaciooB  chapel,  with  roo&  supported 


bj  massive  columns,  contiguous  to  that  cloister, 
and  dedicated  t«  St.  Oermanus.  On  the  same 
level  we  notice  au  ancient  crypt,  long  used  for 
sepulture,  and  still  containing  heaps  of  skulls  and 
bones  piled  up  in  gloomy  recesses  under  its  dim 
vaults,  said  to  be  of  the  period  of  Longobardic 
dominion  in  Italy,  and  known  to  have  been  for 

ra  chosen  place  of  interment  for  tbe  great  of 
land,  LoDgobards,  Normans,  the  pious  and 
the  powtuful,  out  of  reverence  for  those  B^nts,the 
founder  of  this  moTias1«Ty,  and  the  siiteeu 
beatified  abbots,  his  earliest  Buccessomj  whose 
relics  lay  in  the  same  soil  nnder  the  vaults  that 
stiU  oveiBhadow  this  consecrated  spot.  On  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Qermanua  some  notice^ 
able  fresco  paintings  are  aljll  extant,  though  now 
but  dimly  seen  by  the  light  of  tbe  sacriatan'B 
torch.  On  one  side,  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  picture 
probably  of  the  foiu^enth  century,  with  some- 
thing of  the  grotesque  in  character — the  Father 
represented  as  supporting  the  Son,  who  is  featened 
to  the  cross,  while  the  Divine  Dove  hovers  between 
— that  conception,  so  near  to  the  absolute  triihtit- 
tie,  which  the  mediaeval  mind  long  admitted  with 
profoundest  reverence.  On  other  aurfncea  in  the 
same  dark  chapel  we  see  the  more  memorable  fres- 
coes by  Andrea  Ssbatino,  which  may  he  entitled  to 
rank  among  his  masterpieces,  one  of  which,  The  Ltat 
Jtidgmmt,  is,  however,  so  blackened  and  damaged 
that  tbe  uplifted  torch  gives  no  light  sufficient 
for  appreciative  inapectiou.  More  impreesive, 
because  better  preserved,  is  another  picture  by 
Andrea,  St.  Benedict  enthroned  in  abbatial  state, 
and  blesdng  a  group  of  monks.  In  a  recess  over  a 
small,  and  apparently  very  ancient,  altar. 

I  may  add  that  tbe  best  known  works  hv  Saba- 
Haa  at  Salerno  are  in  the  museum  at  Naples :  a 
Dttcent  from  the  Crose,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
a  species  of  allegory  of  Religion,  St.  Xicholtu  En- 
throned among  hit  Devotees,  &c. ;  also  Borne  fres- 
coes of  Bupeiior  merit  in  the  vestibule  of  the  inner 
court  of  San  Oennaro  dei  Foveri,  a  great  Nea- 

glitan  asylum.  Eoferring  to  this  follower  of 
iffaele  in  Southern  Italy,  Bnrckhardt  says: 
"Of  all  his  pupils  Andrea  Sabatino,  or  Andrea 
da  Salerno,  has  most  of  Baffaele's  spirit." 

The  abbots  of  La  Trinitil  often  distinguished 
themselves  as  patrona  of  art,  no  less  than  of 
literature.  Tbe  esamp^  set  by  the  Abbot 
DcMderiua  (afterwards  Pope  Victor  III.),  who, 
A.s.  1066,  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Monto  Oassino  church  and  monastery,  engaging 
the  beat  artists  from  Constantinople  to  adorn  this 
great  structure  with  mosaics,  &c.,  was  apeedilv 


In  II60  the  abbot  Marinus 
ordered  the  "  Oavense "  church  to  be  adorned 
with  waU-peJntiDgs,  mosaics,  marble  intanie, 
of  all  which  only  a  single  object  with  marble 
inlaid  work,  and  sculptured  oraamentatjon,  is 
now  extant — no  longer  in  the  church,  but 
in  the  spacioua  refectory,  where  it  is  (I  under- 
stand) daily  used  for  reading  during  meals. 
Leo  II„  abbot  from  1268  to  1295,  ordered  these 
wall-paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Germanua, 
tbe  remnants  of  which  are  atill  pointed  out ; 
though  (as  I  have  observed)  the  more  temarkable 
extant  works  in  that  chapel  seem,  and  are  in  part 
known  to  be,  of  much  later  date.  Several  minia- 
tures in  the  codices  preserved  in  the  libiary  were 
executed  by  monks  of  this  cloister  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  monastic  huildiius,  gradually 
&lling  into  decay,  were  repaired  from  time  to 
time  Detween  1528  and  1693.     A  destructive  in- 


crypt  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment in  the  present  church,  and  depowted  in 
three  la^ie  and  splendid  sarcophagi,  all  encrusted 
with  Florentine  mosaics,  by  Oiuaeppe  Bappi,  so 
artist  IhmouB  in  that  walk.  In  those  go^ieona 
tombs  the  three  saints  now  repose  under  an  im- 
pendent mass  of  native  rock  which  here  intrndsa 
its  atamly-rugged  front  on  one  side  of  the  ricli 
altar,  whose  eTobuming  lampa  indicate  tba 
tabernacle  of  the  perpetually  reserved  host.  Mag- 
nificent as  are  these  tomliB  of  jasper,  agate,  por- 
phyry, and  coloured  marbles,  the^  do  not  accord 
with  the  solemnity  of  tbe  associations,  or  with 
the  memory  of  the  holy  men  whose  relics 
lie  therein.  Like  the  shrines  of  St.  Bene- 
dict and  St.  Scholastics  at  Monte  Oassino, 
they  betray  that  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  mediaeval  devotion,  or  with  the  art- 
genius  fostered  by  tbat  spirit,  so  frequently  ap- 
parent in  tbe  modernised  churches  and  mad«n 
art-schools  of  Italy. 

The  last  noticeable  addition  to  the  treasuKS  oF 
the  monastic  church  at  this  Benedictine  estib- 
lishment  was  the  organ,  with  eighty-four  r^^steii, 
made  by  Di  Oinnaro  (of  Naple^  in  1844^-anoble 
instrument  of  grand  capabilities,  hut  now  Bodlr 
damaged  and  neglected,  thouf^h,  as  we  are  sssutm, 
not  more  than  1,000  francs  is  required  for  fuUj 
repairing  it,  and  not  more  than  100  francs  per 
annum  for  maintaining  it  in  its  integrity.  The 
Benedictine  fathers  have  applied  in  vain  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  discharge  oi 
this  task,  which  is  beyond  their  now  limited  meso. 
Tbe  Government,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  will  spend  no- 
thing either  for  lie  repair  of  tbe  church  (in  p«rta 
still  unfinished)  or  that  of  this  famous  oraan,  the 
music  of  which,  as  it  is  played  by  an  able  per- 
former at  high  mass,  is  still  grand  and  afiecting, 
potent  for  the  utterance  of  devout  feeling  in  all 
moods,  from  depth  of  tenderness  to  ecstaciea  of 
rapture.  Well  might  we  apply  to  it  the  lines  in 
Rogers'  Italy  (though  elicited  by  what  murt 
have  been  its  predecessor  in  tbe  choir  of  tbe 
same  church),  when  that  poet  dwells  in  memory 
on  strains  here  heard : — 

"  Han;  a  chauat. 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  in  midnight  flows  . 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  harmonics 
Break  the  deep  sileDce  of  thy  gloua,  La  Cava." 
Turning  to  the  literary  activitjee  at  this  Bene- 
dictine centre,  we  have  first  to  place  on  record  the 
life  of  St.  Alferius  and  his  three  immediate  suc- 
cessors by  a  monk  known  as  Hugo  of  Venosa,  who 
wrote  probably  in  the  year  1140  (Muratori,  Sff. 
Jiloi.  &ript.,  t.  vi.) ;  next,  a  very  important  publi- 
cation, the  Diaoaario  deW  AreMvio  Ccaeun, 
6  vols,  folio  (commenced  in  1630),  by  anotbw 
padre  of  this  cloister,  Don  Agostino  Venereoi 
.  earlier  in  date  an  Italian  publication,  consist- 
ing of  a  second  seriea  of  "  Lives"  (VUe  dei  nmh 
Padri  Caverai),  hy  the  monk  Don  Alessandro 
lUdolfi,  1682,  who  published  several  "Poe«e 
Sacre,"  also  a  translation  in  veritable  cinqnfr 
cento  Italian  of  the  primitive  Latin  Life  of  St 
Alferius  above-mentioned.  Notice  ia  due  to  ' 
recent  edition  of  this  V&a  di  Santa  Alferio,  with 
preface  and  explanatory  comments,  bv  a  French 
Abbfi,  Paul  Guillanme,  now  resident  at  this 
monastery  in  his  capacity  of  Professor  of  History 
at  the  college  still  maintdned  here  for  secular 
education.  The  same  writer  pronnses  s  complete 
biBtory  (in  French)  in  one  volume,  of  the  Cave^ 
eetablishment — a  work  (I  understand)  slmoe 
ready,  and  from  which  those  interested  in  subject* 
of  this  class  may  expect  much  valuable  infomis- 


fatal  to  a  block  irf  buildings  and 
volving  tbe  loss  of  several  codices  in  tbe 
Arcbivio — was  promptly  repaired  by  works  or- 
dered by  the  Abbot  Giulio  di  Polena,  in  office 
from  1766  to  1763.  In  1641  tbe  then  ahhot, 
Gregorio  Lottieri,  caused  the  relics  of  the  saintiy 
founder,  Alferius,  with  those  of  his  immediate 
sucessors,  Leo  and  Peter  (Oavense  abbots  from 
1060  to  1123),  to  be  removed  from  the  semi-4ah- 


•  This  volume  givee  an  account  of  the  opeunii 
of  the  superb  tombB  of  St.  AlferinB  and  hii  suf 
ceasor,  St.  Peter,  October  6,  1874.  for  the  pnrpMJ 
of  extracting  a  relic  promised  to  the  Buhop  ™ 
Policaatto.  The  body  of  the  saintly  founder  wm 
reported,  on  teetimony  from  several  "3™^*'''"*"'^^^ 
have  been  found,  though  not  entire,  in  E»at  fSB 
preserved — "sebbene  non  intero,  era  pero  ben  a""" 


Oct.  2, 1875.] 


THE  ACADEMY. 


At  the  time  when  (1867)  tlie  law  at  auppratuon 
yma  enforced,  and  thia  famous  monastery  reduced 
from  ite  original  chaiBcter  to  that  (uow  alone 
rect^niaod)  of  a  "  national  monutoent,"  ■with 
pubUc  library  and  archiTfis,  &c.,  the  TrinjtA 
cloister  was  inhabited  hj  thirty  monks  and 
twentr-four  novices,  under  the  authority  of  their 
mitred  abbot,  elected  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  The  revenuea  then  amounted,  it  is  said,  to 
23,000  ducata  per  annum,  and  wera  libemlly  spent 
in  charities,  pioviding,  among  other  beneficent 
applicationa,  food  duly  distributed  Ax)m  a  kitehen 
kept  up  on  these  premises  expressly  for  the  reUef 
of  the  poor  at  theii  ever  faoapiteble  gates. 

The  five  Padri  now  auserad  to  renuun  with 
their  Abbot  on  these  premises,  and  who  are  all — 
as  the  Benedictine  discipline  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
lonp  required  among  conditions  of  reception 
noTitdate— men  of  patrician  birth,  now  rei 
from  Government,  in  lieu  of  all  they  have  lost, 
360  francs  a  head  per  amium  I 

Contemplating  tke  past  and  present  of  this  cele- 
brated monasteiT,  can  we  &i\  to  admit  feelings  of 
leeret,  if  not  of  indignation,  against  a  procediu" 
which,' pitifully  crushing'  out  auch  Teverend  ii 
etitutiona,  announces  a  war  against  Oatholic  ai 
tiquitr,  an  antagoniam  of  the  State  against  the 
Churcn  in  this  land,  the  birthplace  of  the  moat 
beneficial  monastic  system,  thua  declaring  itself 
with  effect  hostile  to  many  interestA,  ruinous  to 
many  indiTiduals  P  0.  I.  Hekahb. 


TSE  MicsEL  AasELO  feshtax  at  flobencb. 
Odr  correspondent  at  Florence  sends  ua  the  fol- 
lowing, in  continuation  of  his  letter  published  in 
out  last  number : — 

"  Flonsce  1  TucidaT,  5ei>t.  II. 

"  YesterdHy  the  ^satBtataeofAmiif  wasaxbibited 
to  public  Tisv  for  the  first  time  since  its  remOTal  to 
tbs  Academy,  and  at  tbe  same  time  a  collection  of 
casta  nod  pbotographa  from  Michel  Angela's  irorks 
combined  Xo  form  a  most  intareBtiiig  exhibition, 
offering  to  the  etodeat  an  opp(»tuuit7  of  rare  occoi- 
Tem:c,  to  study  the  great  artist  from  period  to  period 
of  hia  cnrcer.  At  ten  o'clock  those  inrited  te  ssaist 
at  [he  iniLuguratioD  assembled  in  the  rooms  till,  on 
the  arriral  of  the  Prince  of  Oarignnco,  the  trihane 
iraS  thrown  open  and  the  David  eipoeed  to  view. 
The  FrtQCs  and  bis  suite  first  made  the  circuit  of  the 
ToomB.  then  the  other  guests  hsd  a  leisurely  enrrey, 
aiter  vhich  the  Exhibition  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  The  David  occupies  a  tribune  at  the  end  of 
the  new  hall  of  the  Academy.  Ko  deecriptioQ  is 
necessary  of  thia  well-kaown  and  incompaxabla  statue, 
perhaps  the  greatest  modern  work  in  existence.  Suf- 
fice it  to  aay  that,  in  ito  new  position,  it  is  admirably 
lighted,  and  is  better  seen  than  it  was  hefore  when  it 
stood  on  the  raised  platform  in  front  of  the  Palazso 
Vecchio.  For  a  long  time  a  pipe  from  the  roof  was 
allowed  to  empty  jtaelf  on  the  stetue ;  and  thia,  com- 
bined with  the  action  of  the  weather,  injured  the 
Miarble,  while  s  crack  in  one  leg  steadily  locreaaed, 
till  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  remove  Uie  prectons 
status  and  place  it  under  cover.  With  much  labonr 
and  ingenaity  the  huge  mass  was  swung  between 
wheels,  and,  by  means  of  a  isilway  laid  down  for  the 

Cpose,  was  conveyed  te  the  Academy,  where  a  room 
been  specially  prepared  for  it.  On  each  side  of 
the  tribune  there  are  transepts  in  which  casts  are 
placed  of  moat  of  Michel  Angelo's  other  famous 
works,   as   wpU    as    of   the    origins 


called  Dai(  and  Night,  Davra  and  Tunlishi,  the 
the  beautifiil  and  touching  Madonna  of  Bruges,  the 
prisoaers  of  the  Louvie,  a  wonderful  bust  of  Pius  III., 
the  Cupid,  and  other  masterpieces.  The  Exhibition 
rei^uires  repeated  visits,  for  at  first  sight  auch  a  col- 
ItctioD  ia  overwhelming.  In  the  middle  of  one  wiug 
(Unds  the  cost  of  the  little  stetue  of  St.  John  be- 
longing la  tie  Count  Eoase  Corsini  Gualandi,  of  Piss, 
tormcrty  attributed  to  Donatollo,  but  lately  declared 
bj  savoml  eminent  artists  end  critics  to  bo  a  work 
of  Michel  Angelo.  There  is  much  divei-ailj  of  opinion 
On  the  sabjecl,  but  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  it  is  a 
nioat  exquisite  and  attractive  statue.  Beside  the  casts 
there  are  in  other  rooms  a  fine  old  copy  of  the  fr«sco 
tif  the  lAst  Judgment,  a  portrait  of  Michel  Aogelo, 


several  pictnrM  painted  from  his  dasigns,  and,  Authet 
on,  the  photegrephs  from  the  criliog  of  the  Sistine, 
and  from  stnmea  and  sketches  poaaeesed  b^  Florence 
and  by  French,  English,  and  Qermau  galleries. 

"  This  evening  the  festivities  closed  with  a  magnifl- 
cent  illnmination  of  the  hills  round  Florence.  Odu- 
nooE  clouds  hung  Over  the  city  all  day,  and  rain 
even  fell  for  some  minutes,  bat  as  evening  came  on 
the;  rolled  back  towards  the  mountains  till  the  moon 
shone  out,  illominating  the  rity  and  the  npper  moatoa 
of  the  distant  thunderstorm,  while  the  lightning 
flashed  out  fiom  the  darkuesa  underneath,  so  that 
nature  and  art  combined  together  te  furm  a  magniS- 
oent  spectacle  for  the  closing  Jrle,  At  Forte  San 
Nicolo,  the  gate  farthest  up  the  river,  a  spur  of  the 
low  hills  which  skirt  the  south  side  of  the  ciiy  comes 
down  almost  te  the  water's  edge.  On  the  face  of 
this  are  terraces,  cascades  and  fountains,  and  winding 
foot  and  carriage  ways,  with  handsome  stena  balus- 
trades leading  to  tlie  great,  piazza  on  the  tep  of 
which  stands  the  bronze  David.  At  the  buck  of  this 
piazza  is  a  large  pon<£  with  a  high  balustrade 
behind,  forming  a  torrace  on  which  stands  a 
loggia  used  as  a  oafi,  and  in  the  roar  of  this 
are  the  church  and  convent  of  capuchins,  the  Vila- 
nella  of  Michel  Angelo,  suironndDd  by  vensrable 
cypiesaee,  and  higher  still  the  battered  tewer  and 
ancient  fa^a  of  San  Miniato  stands  amid  the 
fortiBcationa  designed  by  him  for  their  defence  and 
that  of  Florence.  A  more  advantageous  opportunity 
for  illuminaUoD  there  could  not  be,  and  full  advan- 
tage was  'teken  of  it.  ill  the  architecture  on  the 
front  of  the  hill  was  made  ont  with  different  coloured 
lamps  arranged  in  varied  groups,  while  the  balua- 
trade  crowning  the  summit  was  a  line  of  brilliant 
light.  The  great  tower  of  the  gate,  the  only  one  left 
in  ite  antique  state,  was  lined  with  lights,  while  from 
iu  tep,  rising  almost  as  high  as  the  piazza,  a  powerful 
electric  flash  was  thrown,  turning  the  rustic  stone- 
work of  the  cascades  into  whits  marble,  and  showing 
the  great  crowd  dunsoly  covering  every  inch  of  standing 
room.  The  piazza  itself  was  a  forest  of  elegantly 
designed  bouquets  of  coloured  lamps  and  illuminated 
pagodas ;  the  loggia  was  doubly  lighted,  bting  refiected 
in  the  pond  below,  while  the  tewer  la^a  and  fortifl- 
catioDS  of  Saa  Miniate  were  drawn  against  the  aky  in 
lines  of  trembling  light.  In  addition  te  this,  the 
culminating  point  of  the  spectacle,  ail  the  villas  on 
the  drive  by  the  hills,  as  well  as  many  others  for 
milaa  round  Florence  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
were  brilliantly  lit.  The  hill  of  Fiasole  ahone 
brightly,  as  also  did  the  village  of  Ssttignauo,  where 
Michel  Angelo  spent  his  infancy. 

"  Bonds  of  muric  were  placed  in  conspicuous  posi- 
tions, and  the  vast,  but  quiat  and  onlerly  crowd, 
moved  abont  enjoying  the  spectacle  and  listening  to 
the  music.  Not  a  aingleaccident  is  reported  through- 
out all  the  days  of  the  fcUi.  To-morrow  the 
artists  of  Florence  will  give  a  dinner  in  honour  of 
Michel  Angelo,  and  various  expeditions  are  proposed 
for  succeeding  days  to  spots  connected  with  the  great 
Dums,  and  then  Florence  will  return  to  the  quietness 
and  dulneas  of  the  still  hot  autumn  season." 


Ih  the  Academy  of  August  1,  1872, 1  stated  that 
a  number  of  fragments  of  the  sculpturee  of  the 
Parthenon  had  been  adjusted  to  their  places  in 
the  Meze  by  combining  caste  of  the  remnante  still 
at  Athens  with  the  marbles  brought  by  Lord 
Hgin.  My  success  in  identifyinff  many  of  these 
fragmente  led  me  to  visit  Athens  in  1674,  when  I 
examined  once  more  all  the  fragments  of  sculpture 
Btowed  away  in  the  magazines  of  the  Akropolis, 
or  lying  about  on  the  surface  of  the  rock.  Having 
set  apart  all  those  which  I  could  recognise  as 
probawy  belonging  to  the  Parthenon,  and  having, 
by  the  kind  permiafflon  of  Mr,  Eustratiadea,  the 
Conservator  of  the  Akropolis,  had  tliem  trans- 
ported into  the  Muaeum  which  has  been  recently 
built  there,  I  caused  casts  to  be  made  of  all  theae 
fragments  for  the  British  Museum. 

These  ralica  of  the  work  of  I'hidiaa  consist  of 
fragmente  of  the  pedimental  figures,  metopea  and 
frieze.  Aa  they  only  reached  the  Museum  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  Uiey  have  not  as  yet  been  «i- 
omiued  as  Uioroughly  aa  they  deserve.    However, 


the  resulte  of  this  examination  up  to  the  present 
date  are  encouraging.  Of  the  fragments  from  the 
pediments  one  proved  to  be  the  base  of  the  neck 
of  the  Athene  of  the  Eastern  pedinent,  and  when 
adjusted  to  the  well-known  Elgin  fragment  of  the 
body  of  the  Goddess  corresponded  exactly  with 
this  part  of  the  figure  aa  it  appears  in  Oarrey'a 
drawing.  (See  Michaelis'Parthenon,  pL  7,fig.2,3, 
and  pi.  8,  fig.  18.)  Three  fragmente  have  been 
adjusted  to  metopes— the  right  thigh  of  the  Qreeh 
in  a  metope  &om  the  south  side  (Michaelia,  pi.  3, 
ix.),  and  the  right  leg  of  the  female  figure  m 
metope  xii.,  ibid.  The  cloae  study  of  the  new 
fragments  led  one  of  mv  masons  to  the  interesting 
discovery  that  a  head,  fonueriy  at  Chateworth  and 

E resented  to  the  museum  by  the  late  Duke  of 
levonshiie,  belonged  to  an  Elgin  torso,  whidi 
Michaelia  had  previously  identified  as  part  of  a 
group  of  a  Greek  and  Oentaur  drawn  by  Carrey, 
(see  Michaelia,  pi.  3,  ivi.).  It  is  but  right  to 
mention  here  that  the  recognition  of  this  head  aa 
a  fragment  of  the  Parthenon  is  due  to  the  late 
Oount  Uon  deLaborde,  whoaawitatChatsworth 
manyy  ears  ago.  In  ISOdldrewtheattentioDofthe 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  thia  head,  which  he  at 
once  very  liberally  presented  to  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  only  now,  some  twenty  yeaia  after 
this  donation,  that  we  find  the  ti'ue  place  of  this 
head  on  the  Parthenon,  thus  confirming  the  ac- 
curacy of  Laborde'a  judgment. 

The  new  fragmente  of  the  Meze  which  I  was 
able  to  discover  in  my  last  visit  to  Athens,  and 
which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  former  atudente 
of  the  art  of  Phidias,  are  but  few.  Chie  of  them 
haa  been  identified  aa  the  corner  of  a  slab  in 
the  frieze  on  the  north  aide  (Michaelia,  pi.  13, 
fig.  74).  Another  ia  of  peculiar  interest.  Nothing 
appears  on  it  but  some  drapery  flowing  on  the 
ground  and  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  of  a  chair: 
but,  guided  by  this  alight  indication,  I  recognised 
thia  fragment  as  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  piece 
of  frieze  from  the  east  end  (Michaelia,  pi.  14, 
No.  42),  which  represente  a  goddeee  seated  in  a 
ch^  with  a  winged  boy  atanding  in  frrtnt  of  her, 
probably  Aphrodite  and  Eioa. 

Of  this  grouD  we  only  poaseas  a  bad  cast  many 
de^eee  removea  from  the  original 

The  mould  must  have  been  made  before  Stuart 'a 
visit  to  Athens,  when  aU  trace  of  the  original 
marble  had  been  loat. 

The  cast,  which  exiats  in  eeveral  musaums  of 
Germany  was  firat  recwnised  as  part  -of  the  Meze 
of  the  Parthenon  by  Ottfried  Miiller,  and  was 
published  by  Michaelia  in  the  JVwme  Memorie  of 
the  Roman  Institute  (Leipzig,  1866),  p.  133.  The 
identification  of  a  fragment  of  thia  group  which  I 
uow  announce  provea  that,  after  me  manld  was 
made,  and  before  Lord  Elgin'a  time,  the  slab  to 
which  this  fragment  belongs  was  broken  up  on 
the  Akropolis,  probably  by  some  traveller  wiuiing 
to  carry  off  portable  fragmente.  And  now  the 
queetion  arises,  where  are  those  fragmente  P  It  ia 
not  an  extravagant  hope  that  they  may  yet  be 
recovered  if  public  and  private  collectlona  all 
through  Euro_pe  are  systematically  explored  with 
the  special  object  of  looking  for  ^sfmente  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.       0.  T.  Nbwtoit. 


KOTES  AND    NEWS. 

Majob  UtrKDOCH  SiCiTB,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, Director  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Tel^raph 
at  Tehran,  has  sent  off  from  that  capital  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  a  caravan  of  aizty-two 
cases.  On  their  arrival  it  is  understood  that  a 
n>ecial  exhibition  of  Persian  art  will  be  organised. 
Among  the  varioua  objecte  forwarded  in  the 
above  collection  are  numerous  and  varied  speci- 
mens of  ancient  earthenware.  Major  Smith  is 
the  officer  who  was  authoritatively  employed 
many  veara  ago  in  conducting  excavations  and 
researcnes  at  Ualicamassua  and  on  the  African 
coast;  and  the  beautifully  illustrated  work  on 
Cyiene,  published  by  Messrs.  Day  a  few  years 
ago,  ia  a  valuatde  record  of  bis  own  and  Lieu- 
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tMwnt  Poniher's  laboim  i  n  diat  ictcmatin^  locaii  tj. 
Hia  chaeic&l  and  refined  taste  is  a  jparBtitee  that 
the  new  Penun  repvtany  will  be  of  no  common 
Older ',  and  it  maj,  periups,  be  affiimad  that  it 
will  be  iliB  only  one  of  its  loud  in  Ehuope. 

Tbm  Bojal  Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Wintra 
Oaiden  Society  Linuted,  whose  premiaee  in  W«Bt- 

teraally,  gSTe  a  handBome  lunui  on  the  3SUi  ult. 
to  reoreeMitatirea  of  the  nreBS  and  otliers.  The 
architect,  Mr.  Bedhoroiigh,  expects  to  be  able  to 
open  the  biuldJng  in  December  next ;  altbough,  as 
the  interior  preaenta  stiU  an  aspect  closely  re- 
sembling the  chaotic,  this  may  nave  seemed  to 
visitora  a  sanguine  anticipation.  The  mie  extends 
over  nearly  three  acres,  and  has  a  frontage  of  some 
600  feet  The  main  structure  is  160  feet  wide, 
and  the  principal  avenue  ia  to  be  eight  feet  wider 
than  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
Tliere  will  be  galleries,  housing  an  exhibition  of 
works  of  art,  on  loan  and  otherwiee,  and  a  museum. 
The  Aquarium  will  contain  about  2,000  super- 
ficial feet  of  ^lass,  with  140,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  mam  transept,  glazed,  will  form  n 
conservatory  and  promenade,  wherein  afternoon 
and  evening  concerts  are  to  be  held  continuously : 
Mr,  .Arthur  SuUivan  being  the  conductor  and 
musical  director.  This  necessitates,  of  course,  a 
muuc-licence  from  the  magistrates.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, tbe  managing  director,  expressed  on  the  28th 
hia  surprise,  in  which  his  guests,  no  doubt,  amply 
shared,  at  learning  at  the  last  moment  that  the 
grant  of  the  licence  encounters  local  opposition; 
but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  any  such 
obstacle  to  the  full  working  out  of  the  society's 
programme  will  take  eSect.  Mr.  Labouchere  is 
iJie  chairman,  Mr.  Bruce  Phillips  the  secretary. 
Tbe  building  does  not  promise  to  display  any  great 
amount  of  architectural  beauty  or  inTeutiveneaa ; 
it  will,  however,  be  very  unlike  anything  elae 
within  the  limits  of  London. 

Dr.  SoHUmUMH  replies  in  tbe  September 
number  of  the  Smnu  ArchMegique  to  the  hostile 
critjcistn  on  his  theory  of  the  ute  of  Troy  which 
had  been  published  in  previous  numbers  of  that 
joomal  by  M.  Vivien  de  SainUMartin.  Hie  reply 
consists  tirst  of  a  series  of  eitrscta  from  writers 
who  adopt  his  view,  or  held  it  before  hisdiscoveriea 
had  been  made,  and,  aecondlv,  of  t^vo  or  three 
pages  in  hia  own  vigorous  style.  The  researches 
of  Ledievalier  and  !Uauduit,  on  which  M.  Saint- 
Martin  lud  great  stress,  are  set  SJiide  as  so  much 
mystification.  The  article  concludes  with  a  ter- 
rific passage  ^^aonst  bis  opponent  for  rapublishing 
"  an  extract  ftim  the  libel  which  Mr.  Fiimk  Oal- 
rert,  of  the  Dardanelles,  published  against  me  in 
the  Athenaeum  on  N'overobsr  7  and  14,  1874." 

Iir  the  last  number  of  the  Raiae  ArcMolo^ique 
"  -     .    --        ...      ^    raisson   deals    with  a 

t  few  years  has  been 
brought  before  the  lovers  of 
ancient  art  in  Paris — viz.,  the  pn^ect  of  a  Museum 
of  Plaster  Casts  from  the  Ajitique.  Every  one 
knowg  that  even  tbe  splendid  collection  of  sculp- 
tures in  the  British  Museum  is  inadequate  to  cive 
a  continuous  view  of  the  development  and  decline 
of  classical  art.  To  do  so  it  would  require  to  be 
supplemented  by  many  choice  specimens  from 
nearly  every  one  of  the  principal  museums  in 
Europe,  liforeover,  there  la  no  doubt  that  each 
of  these  mnaeuma  poeaeeaea  numerous  pieces  of 
aculpture  which  are  not  poBitively  necwsary  for 
the  illustration  of  ancient  art,  and  may  often  be 
the  cause  of  wearinaea  to  spectators.  For  a 
mnseum  of  casts  all  such  pieces  would  be  left 
aside,  while  on  the  other  nand  all  the  typical 
apedmena  of  sculpture,  wherever  existing,  could 
be  brought  together  and  a  complete  view  of  the 
development  of  art— as  far  as  that  is  poaaible — 
presented  to  the  student.  A  very  interesting 
portion  of  M.  Baraisson's  article  is  where  he 
describes  a  number  of  restorations — which  it  is 
proposed  should  oil  be  removed — on  acnlpturea  in 
the  Louvre.    For  instance,  a  figure  restored  aa 


(September)   M.   F4lix   Bavaisson   deals 
project  which  within  the  last  f 


placing  on  a  Ijre  turned  out  to  be,  when  tbe 
restomtions  wwe  removed,  an  aneiant  copy  of 
die  type  of  Venus  known  as  the  Vanua  of  Milo. 
Should  the  French  woject  soooeed,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  double  example  of  Museums  of 
Casts  in  Beriin  and  Pnrb  will  not  be  thrown  away 
on  tbia  country. 

M.  GUIOHABIliB 

historical  work  on 
permission  from  the  Administiation  of  tbe  Beaux- 
Arts  to  instal  his  stndio  e:t  the  Qarde-MeuUe,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  wealth  of  all  kinds — fiirni- 
ture,  tapestty,  vases,  &c. — belonging  to  that 
great  national  establishment. 

Teb  Oerman  papers  announce  the  recent  death 
at  Rome  of  the  veteran  artist,  Herr  Schiipf,  whose 
co-operation  with  Martin  Wagner  and  Pettrich  in 
the  painting  of  the  friezes  of  the  Valhalla  early  ac- 
quired for  him  an  honoorable  place  among  the 
representativee  of  the  Munich  school  of  art. 
S<5iopf  never  attained  any  very  great  reputation  as 
a  painter,  but  his  originiu  compositions,  which  for 
the  most  part  deal  with  subjects  of  a  lyrical  and 
anarCreontic  character,  have  always  been  popular 
in  Bavaria,  where  he  found  a  generous  patron  and 
warm  friend  in  the  art-loving  king,  Ludwig  I., 
who  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  employ 
Schopf  in  tbe  capatnty  of  adviser  and  commissioner 
in  regard  to  the  numerous  artistic  operations  which 
he  had  organised. 

Obb  of  the  choicest  and  richest  art-collections 
of  Germany  has  lately  became  tbe  propern-  of  the 
Crown  Princess  Victoria,  through  the  death  of 
OonndUor  Robert  Tomow  of  Berlin,  who  be- 
queathed his  collective  art  treasntes  to  her  Imperial 
Highness  in  recognition  of  her  artistic  taste  and 
akUl.  It  is  understood  that  if  arrangements  cannot 
be  made  to  leave  the  collection  in  the  gallery  in 
the  Jobannisstraase,  where  it  has  long  been  de- 
ported, some  place  will  be  secured  for  its  re- 
ception where  it  con  be  made  acceaaible  to  tbe 
puDlic. 

Thb  Imperial  Xumismatic  Museum  at  Berlin 
has  made  an  important  addition  to  its  contents  by 
the  purchase  of  tbe  well-known  Cabinet  of  Baron 
von  Prokescb-Osten,  formerly  Austrian  Envoy  at 
tbe  Porte.  This  collection,  which  is  exceptionally 
rich  in  Greek  and  Oriental  coins,  of  which  it  con- 
tains upwards  of  11,000,  has  been  acquired  at 
the  comparatively  low  cost  of  320,000  marks 
(lB,0O0i.>. 

A  STATTTB  from  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux,  in 
Champagne,  has  been  provisionally  placed  in  the 
Louvre.  It  ropreaents  the  wife  of  John  I,,  Duke 
of  Brittany.  This  statue  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  cantury.  It  is  executed 
after  the  processes  of  the  enamellers  of  Limoges ; 
the  ligure  is  in  the  customary  recumbent  position 
with  the  hands  clasped,  and  is  composed  of  wood 
upon  which  have  been  nailed  plaques  of  repoussS 
copper,  very  finely  worked. 

The  Joumnl  du  Cher  publishes  a  letter  from 
M.  Marten  announcing  his  discovery,  in  excavo- 
tiona  made  in  difierent  parts  of  the  commune  of 
Neuvy-eur-Barangeon,  of  several  remains  of  Gallo- 
Roman  architecture  of  archneological  interest. 
Among  these  objects,  he  enumerates  the  capital  of 


m/ere 


ledallion 

representing  a  bearded  personage,  with  three  in- 
scriptions, fragments  of  frescoes,  bronze  rinps,  a 
kind,  of  reaping-hook  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  a  quantity  of  coins  of  the  Roman  period. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  of  the  celebrated  Russian  painter,  Theodore 
Bruni,  formerly  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  since  1866  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Mosiuc.  Theodore  Bruni 
leaves  a  name  justiy  honoured.  Among  his  most 
remarkable  works  are  the  Death  of  Cleopaira,  the 
oapies  of  tbe  frescoes  of  Rafiaele,  Jetta  in  tha 
Qardm  <^  Oetiuemane  (now  at  the  Hermitage), 


and  the  Srimen  Strpmt,  »  [nature  which  made  a 
«i>tnoia& 

Thb  Nrtional  Museum  of  Florence,  of  reeetrt 
formation,  is  naturally  one  of  those  moat  visited 
during  the  Oentenary  fitm.  It  is  plaeed  in  i 
palace  of  Vbe  diirteeiith  oentvry,  and  wm  the 
residence  of  tirt*PodeHtft,  or  chiof  officer  of  justice, 
In  the  seventeenth,  century  its  immense  rooms 
were  divided  and  converted  into  calls,  and  it  he- 
came  lie  gT«at  prison  of  Florwice,  the  "  Baigello," 
or  palace  of  tears.  The  execntiona  took  place  in 
the  court,  and  in  tile  tower  still  hangs  the  hell 
which  tolled  during  tbe  executions,  or  while  the 
condemned  stood  in  the  pillory.  In  1858  it 
ceased  to  be  a  prison,  and  is  now  a  mnseum.  The 
collections  have  been  principally  formed  by  bronzes 
and  marbles  from  the  Uffizi  and  other  galleries  of 
Florence,  with  objects  as  varied  as  those  of  tha 
MusAe  de  Cluny — andent  armour  and  arms,  among 
which  is  the  cannon  founded  in  1838  by  Coaiio 
Cenni,  called  St.  Paul,  from  an  enormous  bniim 
head  of  the  Apostle  with  which  it  is  deeai«tsd; 
faiences,  ivonee,  carred  box-wood,  See.,  fill  tbs 
first  floor.  In  the  great  gallery  are  tbe  woi4te  of 
Michel  Angelo,  the  B^Khta,  Ariadne  Dfmg, 
and  Victon/,  a  mfantie  figure,  firet  made  for  tbe 
tomb  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Hia  ApeUo  is  on  the 
second  floor,  and  there  is  also  m  the  Bargelle 
The  Read  of  a  Fawt,  executed  by  Michel  Ai^lo 
at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

A  OoNSKEsa  of  Architects  and  En^eers  wss 
held  in  Florence  after  the  Michel  Angeb  Featival, 
and  the  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Engineer  Pieri,  who  remarked  that  this  was  tbe 
secend  Congress,  and  that  it  was  held  under  the 
euapicea  of  that 

"  Michel,  piu  i:ha  mortals,  Angel  divino," 
who  was  a  consummate  master  of  the  three  art!. 
The  sections  were  divided  in  the  following 
manner: — 1.  Arehiteeture;  2.  Civil  construction 
and  Road-making;  3.  mver  Hydraulics:  -1. 
Marine  Hydraulics ;  6.  Technical  and  Physical 
Mechanics ;  0.  Engineering  applied  to  Agriculture. 
The  sections  were  originally  five  in  number,  but 
were  raised  to  aix  by  the  addition  of  Mnrine 
Hydraulics,  with  which  so  many  questions  bearing 
on  the  defence  and  prosperity  of  Italy  are  coo- 
cemed,  such  ea  the  improvement  and  formation  of 
barboure,  and  especially  tha  present  state  of 
Venice,  the  l^oone  and  neighbouring  shores  of 
which  have  been  greatly  neglected. 

Tee  earliest  known  treatise  on  punting  in  tbe 
Middle  Ages — namely,  that  of  tbe  monk  Theonhiiu? 
of  the  twelfth  century — has  been  translateil  into 
German  by  Dr.  Bg,  and  the  first  book,  entitled 
Itic^iil  traetatva  Lomhardiciu  quaUter  tetiipfrnnliir 
coiorea,  is  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  R. 
von  Eitelberger's  QueiUtmehrifteit  fur  Kiitutgit- 
chichte  und  KuntUeoknik  des  Atitttiiakere  uaii  itrr 
Senaaaance.  Tbe  second  and  third  books  of  this 
curious  old  treatise  will  shortly  appear  in  tbe 
same  raluable  series. 

The  'Antiquarian  Society  of  Ziirich  ha*  Istelv 
published,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  its  proceed- 
ings, a  learned  treatise,  by  Ferdinand  Keller,  "i 
the  "  Ornament,  pictures,  and  letters  of  the  Irish 
Manuscripts  preserved  in  tie  libraries  of  SiTit7e> 
land."  In  these  Irish  manuscripts,  most  of  which 
are  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries,  the  ornament 
bears  a  striking  reeemblaoce  to  Oriwital  work  o! 
the  same  sort,  and  Professor  Keller  is  of  opinian 
that  such  rich  and  iantaatio  forms  si  appear  in 
many  of  these  manuscripts  could  not  possiblv 
have  had  thair  origin  in  half-barbHrons  Iielaad, 
but  were  derived  from  tbe  East.  Of  course,  m 
tbe  early  monuments  of  the  Bronze  and  Iron  \fm 
the  similarity  of  the  ornaments  on  the  sepulchni 
urns,  &c.,  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  those 
of  the  East  has  been  often  pointed  out,  but  s  con- 
nexion between  the  Christian  art  of  IrelaJidii' 
the  early  centuries  of  her  history  and  that  of  the 
East  would  seem  to  indicate  a  much  later  den- 
vation.  It  might  prove  an  intentting  subject  of 
investigation. 
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The  ezhilalioii  of  Uie  "Asub  dee  Am  de 
Seine  et  (^se,"  ia  now  opea  at  YetsEiillas,  not, 
however,  in  its  luuial  locale,  the  Salle  An  Jeu  de 
Puime,  foi  this  has  beeo  lately  used  as  »  storo- 
houae  for  tba  woiJis  of  art  in  t^e  Pal&ce  that 
cannot  he  exhibited,  hut  in  the  laiger  Salle  du 
Deaein  of  the  Lyceum,  a  room  in  manj  respects 
far  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the  old 
Salle  du  Jeu  de  Paume.  The  present  exhibition 
at  VeiBuIlee  peeenta  the  customary  features:  the 
same  names  are  to  be  found  among  the  con- 
tnbutoia,  and  the  same  eharacteristics  prevuling 
in  theii  works.  There  ia  uo  striking  picture,  but  a 
creat  many  very  craditable  ones.  Landscape  un- 
doubtedly piedominateBjajid  among  the  landscapee 
are  Berenu  seriee  in  water-colours,  and  two  views 
in  Brittany  by  Uaxime  Lalanne,  which  merit  at- 
tention. The  sculpture  also  is  much  greater  in 
Joantity  and  for  better  worth  looking  at  than  in 
inner  yeare.  M.  Aim6  Millet,  in  particular,  has 
contributed  two  models  for  statues  that  have  been 
greatly  prused  and  admired  by  critica.  One  ia 
tiie  model,  half  aize,  of  his  statue  of  Chateanbrand 
recently  inaugurated  at  St.  Blalo. 


THX  BTAQB. 

IKVUtg — "  MACBETH." 
Siaeheth  illustiatee  the  progreea  of  two  charactets 
on  tbt'''  road  lonarda  final  evil.  It  does  not  point 
only,  as  we  have  too  oflen  been  told,  to  the  enecta 
of  vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleape  itself,  and 
EaUa  on  the  other  aide.  Greed  or  revenge  might 
aa  'well  have  been  the  motive :  the  coarse  would 
hare  beo)  similar ;  the  result  the  «ame.  And 
thoufi^h,  indeed,  it  is  moat  probably  true  that 
Shakapere,  holding  the  mirror  up  to  Katurs,  was 
careleas  whether  or  no  he  secreted  in  each  play 
Bome  motive  which  only  a  Qerman  critic  in  theae 
latter  days  should  be  able  to  discover,  it  does 
seem  that  Maebeth  illustrates,  above  all,  one  truth 
— deterioration  through  crime^or,  as  far  a«  Mac- 
beth is  himself  concerned,  as  we  have  lately  been 
told,  "  the  setting-in  of  thick  darkness  upon  a  soul 
which  to  the  end  is  not  utterly  lost  in  it."  The 
weird  sisters  whose  ^rojdiecy  prompta  Macbeth  to 
the  thought  of  the  nutial  ciune,  Irom  which  the 
others  spring,  have  more  periiaps  of  spiritual  ug- 
nificance  than  is  usually  allowed.  They  are  ei- 
temal  forces  of  the  world,  making  for  eviL  They 
are  his  peculiar  temptation  ;  and  they  met  him — 
note  it  well^"  they  met  me  in  the  .day  of  suc- 
ceaa."  Our  Litany,  one  remembers,  has  the  same 
thought — "  in  all  time  of  our  tribulation :  in  <(H 
time  of  our  wealth.'' 

Bat  the  intereeting  question  is  how  far  on 
the  road  to  evil  these  two  eharacteie  went,  and 
how  far  liev  went  together.  Even  a  first 
reading  of  Maebeth  shows  us  somothing  of  the 
difference  between  the  two :  it  is  seen  rapidly 
enough  that  Lady  Macbeth's  character  was  within 
narrower  limits  than  bet  lord's.  The  same  pos- 
eibilitiea  were  not  open  to  her.  Circumstance 
being  what  they  were,  she  could  be  to  the  fuU  as 
bad  as  he :  but  had  they  been  different,  she  could 
hardly  have  been  as  good.  Uacbeth  had  a  con- 
saence,  and  knew  it  from  the  first  She  did  not 
know  it,  and  did  not  chooae  to  know  it.  It  would 
have  interfered  between  the  desire  and  the  attain- 
ment. It  wonld  have  been  an  obstacle ;  and  she 
ignored  obBtacles.     Good  and  evil  did 


for  her — they  were  confusing  subtleties  of  thought, 
and  she  had  only  to  do  with  action.  With  her, 
to  will  was  to  act.  Her  will  carried  her  through 
ereiytbing  bnt  the  hours  of  sleep,  in  which  it  was 
quiescent.  Then  only  she  betrayed  herself,  and 
Uie  latent  conscience  rose.  But  in  waking  hours 
her  wOl  was  equal  to  everything  ;  so  powerful 
that,  for  all  her  woman's  physique — her  woman's 
delicate  sense  of  the  dis-aightly  and  disgusting — 
ihe  could  utter  in  the  moat  horrible  of  momenta 
her  latter  jest  about  "  gilding "  the  sleeping 
grooms  with  their  master's  olood.  A  potent  will, 
a  narrow  heart,  a  keen  mind,  but  still  narrow. 


For  to  the  last,  a  mere  woman  "personal  and 
passionate" — aa  Mrs.  Browning  has  it — with  no 
thought  of  the  general  world:  no  care  for  anv- 
thinc  beyond  Eer  own  immediate  ken.  Sne 
would  herself  have  murdered  Duncan  "  had  he 
not  resembled  my  father  as  he  slept"  After- 
wards, it  waa  only  the  mell  of  the  blood  that 
nekened  her — and  not  the  tAouoAt  of  it.  It  was 
ber  unique  preocoupatian  that  aU  the  perfumes  of 
AraUa  couM  not  sweeten  her  "  little  hand." 

Macbath'swas  a  far  wider  outlook,  Tonidied 
dreamily  from  the  flrat  with  the  sBpeiBtations  of 
the  North — with  some  of  Hamlet b  "thoughts 
beyond  the  reocbee  of  our  souls " — he  must  ask 
excute  whan  Banquo  "  stays  upon  his  leisure," 

"H;  doll  brain  was  wrought  iritb  things  fargoUan." 
And  he  cannot  commit  bis  meditated  crime 
without  a  thought,  not  only  of  pasaible  discoverv 
— which  alone  would  have  troubled  Lady  Macbeth 
had  her  courage  allowed  ber  that  fear  at  all — but 
of  the  general  truth  that  "  bloody  instructions, 
being  taught,  return  to  plague  the  inventor,"  and 
that— 


Its  of  our  poiaon'd  chalice 
3  end,  when  he  hears  of 


philosophy  of  "  She  should  have  died  hen 

and  it  is  the  eomtaim  fate  that  stdkee  him 

"  all  our  jwterdaje  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  daety  death." 
So  much,  as  a  brief  word,  for    his    habit   of 
thought  and  temperament.     In  practical  life,  it 
is   on  record  that  he  was   a  brave  soldier,  and 
Duncan  was  probably  not  only  thinking  of  the 

5 elite  attention  of  a  profuse  entertainment  when 
e  spoke  of  him  as  ''  a  peerleea  kinsman." 

And  so  it  is  with  utmost  difficult  that  at  last 
Macbeth  is  "  settled"  in  the  tnck  of  ill,  and  that 
he  bends  up  "  each  corporal  agent  to  the  terrible 
feat"  Ana  never  did  remorse  follow  so  quickly 
upon  crime.  For^he  is  speaking  of  the  grooms — 
•'  One  cried  '  God  blew  ua,"  and  '  Amen '  the  other ; 

As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 

LieteniDg  their  fear,  I  could  uot  say  '  Amen,' 

When  they  did  say,  >  Ood  blesa  oe.' " 


But  as  of  c 


i  the  r 


not  repentance, 
the  deterioration  of  character  dates  from  that 
moment  This  at  least  is  Mr.  Irving's  conception 
embodied  in  the  performance  now  given  at  the 
LfCeum,  and  it  ia  at  the  least  a  reasonable  one, 
mtherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  Macbeth  of  the 
play.  The  lines  join  now,  and  we  speak  also  of 
the  Macbeth  of  the  theatre.  For  it  is  m  thia  scene 
that  Mr.  Irving  ia  first  strong,  and  be  is  stronger 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  play ;  and  it  is 
here  that  his  conception  ia  clearly  shown  to  us — 
that  whatever  qualities,  even  of  valour,  belonged 
to  Macbeth  the  soldier,  these  are  crushed  in  the 
Macbeth  who  "  murdered  sleep."  The  crime 
removed  the  source  of  valour — confidaooe :  it  re- 
moved the  source  of  strength — rest : — 
"  Glamis  bath  murdered  aleep,  and  th«M£m  Oawdor 

Shall  sleep  no  nore— Macbeth  shall  ala^  no  more.' ' 
That  is  the  beginning  of  faopelessnese,  and  it 
brings  with  it  decay.  Macbeth's  new  coune  is 
the  death  of  en  ideal.  An  ideal  is  no  longer 
possible.  Macbeth  with  hie  past  services  and  his 
old  tbouglite  of  "things  forgotten"  sinks,  po^ 
force,  into  the  lowest  materi^ism.  And  ^e  key- 
note of  all  the  rest  is  struck  in  one  line^ — delivered 
by  Mr.  Irving  with  significant  emphasis : — 

"  For  my  own  good,  all  caosea  shall  give  way." 
The  first  crime  was  like  the  letting  out  of  water. 
After  it,  crimes  are  counted  and  noticed  no  more. 
Banquo  is  murdered;  and  ]^cdi^s  wife,  and 
Macduff's  child;  and  these  are  but  as  a  few. 
One  remembers  Ross's  reference,  late  in  the  play, 
*"  Scotland,  not  as  a  "  mother,"  but  a  "  giave ; " 

countiy  of  such  violent  and  constant  aoaow, 

at  "  shrieks  are  made,  not  marimd." 


But  Mr.  Irving's  Macbeth,  as  he  beeomee  no- 
scrupulous  and  reckless,  becomes  also  abject: 
drawing  almost  his  only  support  from  the  super- 
stjUon  of  the  prophecies — he  has  after  all  no  need 
to  fear  in  the  last  resort  until  filmam  Wood  shall 
come  to  Bunsinane  and  until  he  be  confronted 
with  one  "not  of  woman  bom."  And  in  the  fifth 
the   gathering    despair, 


misery,  is  most  ekilfully  indicated.  Before  that, 
much  has  failed  in  the  perlbzmance — judged  I 
mean  by  such  a  standard  as  this  actor  Mmaelf 
has  set  up  in  his  unpaislleled  performance  of 
Hamlet.  Some  fine  and  subtle  interpretation, 
hero  and  there  even  some  ring  of  siiweritj,  has 
bean  lacking  to  the  august  lines.  The  execution 
baa  not  all  been  equal  to  the  conception.  But  in 
the  fifth  act  the  actor  enda  worthily  what  he 
began  in  the  splendid  and  significant  detuls  of 
the  second— bemm,  that  b  to  say,  in  a  murder 
scene  admirably  pregnant,  powerfiil,  luminous. 
And  what  one  finds  so  good  in  his  fifUi  act,  is  not 
odIv  the  gradations  of  abjeetneaa  and  horror,  as 
evil  news  foUowi  on  evil  news:  but  the  self^ 
control  that  has  long  deserted  him,  gathered  to- 
gether at  laat;  and  the  end,  whatever  the  end 
may  be,  accepted  with  some  return  of  the  old 
courage,  only  more  reckless  and  wild.  For  H  is 
the  last  chance,  and  a  poor  one— bnt  life  is  of 
Ihtle  worth.  When,  if  life  wereiveserved,  is  the 
hope  of  all  that  should  accompany  old  age : — 

"As  honour,  love,  abedimce,  broopt  of  friMidaF" 
As  far  as  concerns  the  value  set  upon  life,  Hac- 
beth  has  fallen  now  to  the  mind  of  Ids  own  hired 
murderers— whoee  "  roirits,"  as  Mr.  Irving  ehould 
tell  them  in  the  third  aot  with  men  of  satire, 
"whose  spirita    shine  throiwh    them," — he  has 
fallen  now  to  the  mind  of&  own  hirwd  mur- 
derers:—  ■ 
"so  togged  with  fortune 
That  I  mold  set  my  life  on  any  chance 
To  mead  it,  or  be  nd  on't." 
And  Mr.  Irving's  fight,  difiariiu;  entirely  from  the 
finer  sword-play  of  Hamlet,  illuBtiatee  quite  per- 
fectly, in  its  savage  and  hopeless  wihlness,  the  laat 
temper  of  Macbeth. 

The  performance  will  be  seen  by  every  one,  but  it 
vrill  not  be  as  generally  oared  for  aa  that  ot  Sarnie. 
That  is  only  partly  because,  at  present,  it  lacks,  in 
many  scenes  and  ssntences,  thecompletonem  of  tie 
Hamlet  It  is  more  truly  because  the  character 
Itself,  however  infinitelr  fine,  haa  not  Hamlet's 
variety  of  situation ;  and,  eap«jiallj,  haa  not  the 
opportunity  for  the  dimlay  of  those  many  and 
qniet  powers  which  made  the  intellectual  charm 
of  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet.  Macbeth  is  more  open  to 
melodramatic  treatment :  many  of  its  eceuea^ 
apart,  of  course,  from  the  elevation  given  to  them 
by  Shakspere's  art — contain  only,  for  the  actor, 
materials  which  the  actor  has  a&eady  exhausted, 
or  at  least  haa  largely  used.  The^eriormance  has, 
nevertheless,  the  merit  of  a  definite  conception, 
and,  probably  also,  of  a  tone  one,  and  in  many 
places  it  displays  the  rare  imaginative  power 
which  on  the  English  stage  one  has  oome  to 
associate  chiefly  with  Mr.  ^ving.  Mw.  Orowe, 
as  Lady  Macbeth,  lends  the  aid  of  a  practised  and 
genersUy  discreet  aetresr  la  the  tirird  act,  her 
depresMon  is  weU  conceived  and  rendered.     "" 


al^-waUang  scene,  tbomb  judieioaalj  traatwl, 
..         .         ._  yj^  hands  of  BO  young  and  oomely  a 


itenaly  and  reality  whidi  maitod 
it  when  performed,  for  instance,  by  a  unique 
JtaUanartiat — Mdme.  lUatori. 

WmtKons. 


Mb.  Nbvitxe  and  Misa  Emily  Fowler  are  taking 

a  well-earned  holiday;  so  that  the  two  chirf 
characters  in  the  Olympic  drama,  The  Ticket  of 
Lame  Man,  fall  to   other  than  their  accustomed 

performers.      Mr.   and   Mrs.   Edward   Price    i 


A  MEW  comedy  by  Mr.  Hemy  J.  Byron  is 
fnummced  for  thu  evanii^  at  the  BayiiMtket. 
The  ctet  will  SMBangly  be  »  Btnmg  one,  hmw  it 
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ineliidM  Hr.  Hemi&mi  Vezin,  Ur.  Oliarlw  Wamar 

who  hu  made  at  the  Vauderille  his  reputation 

u  ft  wi  »Til  jr  jViHM  mtmiiT — Miae  Osrlotta  Addison, 
and  the  antkoT.  It  is  now  some  while  since  Mr. 
Byron  has  appeared  on  the  Locdoa  boards.  Hr. 
Bnchstone  wUl,  on  the  wma  night,  moke  his  re- 
sppearasce  in  his  fJunilior  place.  Mr,  Clarke — the 
American  comic  actor — last  night  hada  &rewell  to 
the  audiences  that  have  followed  with  satisfaction 
his  grotesque  exhilutions. 

This  eTening,  Mrs.  Boushy  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit. 

Thx  performances  of  Mr.  Oharlaa  Morton's 
company  at  the  OpAra  Oomiqua  conclude  this 
evening. 

Thb  revival  of  Le  Oendre  de  M.  Poirier  is 
momently  expected  at  the  Th^Ure  Franfius. 
Belaunay  will  appear  as  the  Marquis  de  Preslea. 

M.  MoDirar  Sttllt  is  shortly  to  appear  in  the 
Awntariire  at  the  ThSatie  Fian^s— the  part 
moat  recsntiy  soatsined  by  Bressnnt.  When 
Mdme.  Arnould  Flessy  retires  in  the  winter,  will 
it  be  Mdlle.  Bemh^t  who  will  assume  the 
character  hitherto  identified  with  the  veteran 
actreeaF 

M.  WoKMS,  thei'«un«  premier,  from  St  Pefars- 
bnrg,  now  appeannif  at  the  Gymnaee,  has  hod, 
it  is  announced,  flattering  offers  from  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  which  he  has  thus  &r  declined  to 
accept. 

SresOK  Rosai  is  in  Paris,  and  has  given  a  per- 
fbrmance  of  OtheUo  for  the  benefit  of  tne  sofierera 
by  the  recent  inundations. 

Thbkb  is  a  long-promised  change  of  programme 
at  the  Mirror  Theatre,  Ilolbom;  but  the  new 
mece,  Seif—hj  Measis.  Osenford  and  Horace 
Wigan — IS  not,  it  appearB,  very  eucceasful.  It  is 
objected,  in  the  Standard,  that  the  stor;  a  older 
than  Boccocdo.  A  man  ia  impelled  by  _aa  irre- 
sistible demon  to  the  commission  of  sins  and 
wickednoBsee  from  which  in  his  lucid  intervals 
hia  better  nature  revolts.  This  demon  is  pre- 
sented as  a  veiled  figure,  and  only  at  the  moment 
of  the  victim's  death  is  the  veil  withdrawn,  re- 
vealing hia  own  image.  Early  in  the  evening, 
says  our  contemporary,  the  spirit  of  chaff  was 
raised  in  the  gallery  and  never  laid  ercept  for  a 
few  moments  now  and  again  when  the  excellent 
acting  of  Miss  Rose  Co^hlan  as  Florence  triumphed 
over  all  obstacle.  Miss  Caroline  HtU  acted  with 
some  piquancy.  Mr.  Allarton  appeared  in  a  prin- 
cipal part.  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  pUyed  the  part  of 
an  old  man  with  marked  peculiontiee  of  temper 
and  disposition,  and  in, a  better  setting  the  picture 
would  nave  shown  to  advantage.  Mr.  Clayton 
was  an  eccentric  person  named  Kochester  Saunter. 
Mr.  Atkins  played  on  Irish  servant.  The  cast,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  a  weak  one. 
In  a  bnrleaque  on  Lei  Diamam  de  la  Cauronne 
which,  under  the  titie  The  Half  Orown  Dianumdt, 
followed  the  principal  piece,  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr, 
George  Vincent  endeavoured  to  be  amuung.  Mr. 
Reaca  is  the  author  of  the  new  burlesque. 

Of  the  reopening  of  the  Court  Theatre,  which 
woa  originoUy  promised  for  the  latter  part  of 
September,  no  announcement  is  as  yet  made.  Mr. 
and  Mis.  Kendal,  who  were  among  the  most  at- 
tractive membera  of  the  company  last  season, 
have  been  playing  at  LivarpooL  iarn.  Kendal  has 
acquired  the  sole  right  to  represent  in  the  pro- 
rincea  Mr.  Gilbert's  pleasant  little  dialogue  Sv>eet- 
hearU,  which  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  waa  ren- 
dered additionally  charming  by  the  performance 
of  Mrs.  Bancroft. 

Mb.  Aim  Mbs.  BAiroKAirs  have  been  appearing 
in  the  legitimate  drama  at  the  new  Theatre  Royal, 
Bristol. 

Mr.  Chakles  Dnxou  was  lost  week  at  the 
Cardiff  Theatre,  playing  Macbeth  and  Belphegor 
tht  MmaU^ank  (his  original  part)  to  audiencea 
overflowing  the  not  capacious  playbouse.  Catdifi' 
is  occoimted,  by  theatrical  people,  to  be  an  "'- 


ceedingly  good  theatrical  town,  where,  with  any 
entertainment  of  foir  pretensions,  "  businesa  "  may 
always  be  relied  on ;  but  the  smallneM  of  the 
theatre  acta  often  aa  a  preventive  to  "  store "  of 
the  first  order  being  engaged, 

Sardmupalui  has  been  produced  with  great 
magnificence  and  good  taste  by  Mr.  Calvert  at 
Liverpool.  Miss  Louisa  Moore  appears  in  the 
piece.  She  has  very  greatly  improved  both  in 
force  and  delicacy  as  an  artist  since  her  earlier 
days  in  London. 

MdUiE.  TauiAhdisiu  will  remain,  it  is  on- 
nonnced,  at  the  Gymnase  Theatre,  where  she  is  at 
the  present  moment  appearing  with  M.  Wonns, 
M.  Achstd,  and  M.  Derval,  in  Dumae*  Ihmt  aux 
CamMim.  The  performance  of  JVou  JVou  were 
not  of  long  duration. 


KOSWICH  inVBIC&L  FESTIVAL. 

(Condudm^  Seport.) 

Norwlcdi :  Thondaj^  e«pt-  33. 

Last  ni^t's  concert  opened  with  Professor  Mac- 

farren's  "Festival  Overture,"  composed  for,  and 

first  produced  at,  the  Liverpool  Festival  last  year. 

To  this  BQCceeded  Sir  Julius  Benedict's  cantata. 


in  this  repoi  , 
festival  which  took  place  here  nine  years  ago,  and, 
not  merely  as  a  compliment  to  the  conductor,  but 
from  its  intricsio  musical  merits,  it  was  well 
worthy  of  a  repetition.     I  am  inclined  to  consider 


truth  of  ezpreeaion,  it  is  surpasaed  by  few  works 
of  its  class.  The  heathen  bigotry  and  ferocity  of 
the  Prefect  ia  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of 
Valens  in  Handel's  Theodora — an  oratorio  the 
subject  of  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  this 
cantata— and  it  could  hardly  sustun  one  more 
formidable.  Of  course,  Benedict's  style  and  mode 
of  expresuon  are  entirely  different  from  Handel's, 
but  while  listening  to  the  Prefect's  song  "  What 
mean  these  zealots  vile  P  "  and  to  his  share  in  the 
dnet  "  Is  this  the  bride  P  "  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  songs  "  Racks,  gibbets,  sword  and  flre  " 
and  "  Cesae,  ye  slaves,  your  fruitless  prayer,"  in 
Handel's  oratorio.  Beyond  the  fact  that  both 
composere  have  excellently  depicted  the  situation, 
there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  in  the  music ; 
in  one  respect,  indeed,  there  is  an  interesting  con- 
trast, curious  enough  to  be  worth  noting.  Bene- 
dict has  written  hia  music  here  in  minor  keys,  aa 
would  most  probably  ninety-nine  modem  com- 
posers out  of^  every  hundred ;  Handel,  on  the 
other  hand,  uses  major  keys  for  both  his  songs, 
Benedict  employs  all  the  modem  resourcea  of 
harmony  and  orchestration  :  Handel  confines  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  common  chords,  and  usee 
only  stringed  instriunonta  for  his  accompanimenta. 
And  yet,  though  the  means  of  expression  are  so 
widely  different,  there  is  a  secret  affinity  between 
thetwocompositiona.  Instrengconttasttotbepart 
of  the  Prefect  are  those  of  Cecilia  and  her  bride- 
groom, Valerianus.  The  scenea  of  the  conversion 
of  the  latter  in  the  firet  part  of  the  work,  and  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  in  the  Finale  are  ex- 
cellently conceived  and  executed.  The  last  number, 
eepeciaUy,  in  which  the  voice  of  Cecilia  is  sup~ 
ported  by  a  chorus  of  angels,  is  of  great  beau^. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quu^t  and  chorus  of 
Christians,  "  God  is  our  hope  and  strength," 
though  containing  much  clever  writing,  is  too 
long,  and  in  parts  appeare  somewhat  laboured. 

As  if  to  do  honour  to  their  esteemed  conductor, 
hoth  chorus  and  orchestra  exerted  themaelvee  to 
the  utmost;  and  the  performance  of  the  entire 
work  was  really  admiraole.  The  part  of  Cecilia 
was  sung  by  Mdlle.  Albuii  in  a  manner  which 
hraghtened  (if  possible)  my  previous  very  high 
opinion  of  this  young  lady's  abilities.     Theie  is  a 


spedal  charm  in  her  performance,  aiinng,  no  doubt, 
putly  from  the  sympathetic  quality  of  her  voice, 
but  probably  even  more  from  the  bet  that  iha 
throwa  herself  so  completely  into  whatever  she 
has  to  ring.  Nothing  more  perfect  than  her  ren- 
dering of  tbe  muuc  is  conceivable.  The  other 
solo  parts  were  also  excellently  (riven  hv  Mdme. 
Patey,  who  was  encored  in  her  only  song, 
"  Father,  whose  blessing  we  introat,"  Mr.  E.  Lloyd, 
who  proved  himself  a  not  unworthy  compamaa 
of  Mdlle.  Alboni,  and  Signor  Foil,  whose  fine  bus 
voice  was  beard  to  great  advantage  in  music  which 
just  suited  his  powers. 


movements  (Andante  and  Scherzo),  from  ^ 
Julius  Benedict's  atill  imfiniahed  second  svm- 
phony.  Aa  there  ought  to  be  a  unity  in  tbe  lour 
movements  of  a  symphony,  it  ia  impoaaible  to 
jndgB  of  two  isolated  movements ;  and  the  com- 
poser is,  I  cannot  but  think,  ill-advised  in  sub- 
mitting mere  fragments  to  public  eriticuam.  An 
Z'  nion  on  the  merits  of  these  movements  must, 
refore,  be  reserved  until  they  can  be  hesrd  in 
their  proper  coimexiou.  At  the  same  concert  tbi 
^ven  a  selection  from  an  operetta,  The  Science  of 
Looe,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Haicourt,  the  son  of  the 
Norwich  chorus-master.  Owing  to  the  unretson- 
able,  nay  preposterous,  length  of  the  concert,  thii 
selection,  which  comprised  four  numbers,  did  not 
commence  till  nearly  half-post  eleven,  and  I 
honestly  coniess  that  I  waa  by  that  time  too  ex- 
hausted to  listen  to  it  with  the  attention  it  de- 
served. So  far  as  I  can  express  an  opinion,  I 
should  say  that  the  music  shows  tbe  poeaesEion 
of  a  pleaain^  vein  of  not  very  original  melody,  sad 
that  it  is  well  and  clearly  written;  but  it  ia 
hardlv  a  work  of  sufficient  power  to  justify  its 
iutroauction  into  the  programme  of  an  importiuit 
festival.  A  miscellaneous  selection,  whicli  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  here,  completed  the  remainder 
of  this  concert. 

This  morning  another  very  long  performance 
haa  been  given.  The  firat  work  brought  forward 
was  Spohr's  sacred  cantata, "  God,  thou  art  grest," 
a  work  which  cannot  rank  among  its  composer's 
best.  Though  full  of  melody,  it  la  marked  1^  sil 
Spohr's  mannerisms  even  more  than  many  of  his 
works-,  one  is  continually  reminded  of  other  of 
his  compositions  in  whicli  the  same  phrases,  the 
same  caidences,  the  same  modulations  have  beeu 
heard.  Probably  no  composer  of  eminence  le- 
peata  himself  so  frequently  aa  Spohr.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  more  than  that  the  worii  wu 
well  performed ;  tbe  solo  parts  being  allotted  to 
Mdlle.  Enequiet,  Mdme.  Patey,  Mr.  H.  J.  Minns, 
and  Mr.  Wadmore,  Rossini's  Stabat  Matrr 
followed,  the  soloists  here  being  Mdme.  Lemmess- 
Sherrington,  Mdlle.  Anna  de  Belocca,  Measra. 
Lloyd  and  Guy,  and  Sigiior  Foli.  Though  excel- 
lent in  parts,  the  rendering  of  this  &miHar  worii 
was  not  as  a  whole  worthy  of  the  occssioo. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  part, 
Handel's  song  "  Let  the  bright  seraphim  "  served 
to  show  off  at  once  the  charming  singing  of 
Mdlle.  Albani,  and  the  incomparable  trumpet^play- 
ing  of  Mr.  Thomas  Harper.  The  late  Sir  Stem- 
dale  Bennett's  Woman  of  Samaria,  given  on  this 
occauon  for  the  first  time  in  Norwich,  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  programme.  This  woikvis 
composed  for  the  Birmingham  Muait»l  Festival  of 
1867,  and  has  since  been  frequentiy  beard,  tU 
most  recent  performance  in  Ltmdon  having  been 
at  the  firet  Philharmonic  Concert  of  last  season. 
One  of  the  lamented  composer's  latest,  it  is  also 
one  of  hia  most  mature  works.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Bennett's  numerous  protessioisl 
enga^ments  left  bim  during  the  latter  veais  ef 
hia  life  but  littie  leisure  for  composition ;  Waiue 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  would  then  bsve 

E reduced  worka  of  even  a  higher  order  of  e\cel- 
ince  than  that  which  he  has  left  us.  While  in 
his  earlier  music  we  find  immistfjnshle  traces  at 
the  influence  of  Mendelssohn,  such  traces  beconie 
much  fiunter,  even  ihough  they  do  not  entirely 
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CMM,  in  hiB  later  productiona.  In  hia  ParaJiit 
mid  the  Pen  overture,  in  hie  sjmphonv  in  0  minor, 
mi  in  the  present  cantatA,  witii  all  the  former 
uqnisite  finish  of  worhnumahip   we   find   much 

aw  individualitf  of  idea,  aa  well  as  more 
th  of  style,  than  (for  eiample)  in  the  chajm- 
iag  OTertoro  to  the  Xaiada,  which  might  hays 
been  signed  by  the  composer  of  Mdvtma.  The 
performance    of  the    Woman  of  T  '' ' 

monuDK  has  lieen  vecy  good ;  Md 
Enequist,  Mdme.  Patej,  and  Messrs.  Llojd  and 
Wni^ore  having  taken  the  solo  parte.  Its  recep- 
tion was  worthy  of  its  merits ;  throe  numbOTS 
being  encored. 

Tridar,  Sept.  H. 

Signer  Randegger's  cantata  Fridolm,  which 
the  composer  himealf  conducted,  filled  the  whole 
first  part  of  the  concert  last  evening.  Of  this 
work  a  notice  was  given  in  these  columns  on  the 
occadon  of  its  production  at  the  Orj'sCal  Palace 
last  year  (aea  Acadeut,  June  6,  1874),  to 
which  it  is  not  needful  to  add  modi  now,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  reason  for  modifying  the 
opinion  then  expressed.  That  the  work  contains 
tritUn  itself  the  elements  of  general  populaxity 
there  can  be  no  douht ;  there  is  a  "go  about 
it,  a  feeling  for  dramatic  effect,  and  a  hrilliancj 
of  colour,  which  are  sure  to  make  it  a  success. 
It  was  excellently  rendered  last  night ;  the  soloists 
being  Mdme.  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Messrs.  £. 
IJovd  and  Wadmore,  and  Signor  Foli. 

The  only  feature  requirinK  notice  in  the  second 
mrt  of  the  concert  was  Mr.  W.  T.  Best's  "  Festival 
Overture,"  composed  expresslv  for  the  occas.' 
Some  curiosity  was  naturally  felt  as  to  how 
great  organist  would  succeed  as  an  orchestral 
writer.  Si>eaking  after  a  single  haaring,  it  is 
haxdly  possible  to  give  a  final  opinion  upon  the 
work ;  still  it  is  so  clear  in  form  and  so 
melodious  in  its  themes  that  the  taalc  is  iar 
leas  difficult  tlian  is  often  the  case  with  new 
compositions.  Mr.  Best  may  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  having  produced  a  ver^  musicianly 
and  pleasing  overture ;  the  only  point  open  to 
criticism .  appears  to  me  to  he  his  method  «f 
writing  for  the  strings.  The  many  briiliant  pas- 
sages for  the  violins  which  occur  in  the  work 
Bounded  like  pianoforte  passages,  and  some  of 
them  were  not  only  oncomfortAhle  to  play,  but 
comparatively  ineffective.  With  this  exception, 
the  work  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Auber's  spark- 
ling overture  to  La  Sirhu  concluded  the  concert, 
the  remainder  of  which  consieted  of  operatic 
and  ballad  music   of   a   miscellaneous  character. 

An  excellent  performance  of  the  Matiah,  in 
which  alt  the  principal  vocalists  engaged  through- 
out the  festival,  with  the  exception  of  MdUes, 
Alhani  and  Belocca,  have  taken  part,  has  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  close  this  morning.  Any 
criticism  on  the  Meiiiah  would,  of  course  be 
aheurd ;  but  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  chief 
features  of  the  festival  now  ended  may  appro- 
priately conclude  this  article. 

From  the  official  reports  of  the  attendance  at 
the  various  concerts,  it  appears  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  falling  otT,  as  compared  with 
previous  feetivals.  The  total  number  present  at 
the  seven  concerts  has  been  6,632.  In  iS72  there 
■were  7,715,  in  1869  the  number  was  7,086,  while 
there  were  8,366  in  1866,  and  8,111  in  1863.  It 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  some  reason  for  the 
diminished  interest  shown  in  the  performances 
j  ust  concluded.  It  is  probable  that  the  explanation 
IB  to  be  found  in  the  selection  of  the  music.  Such 
■works  as  Spohr's  "  God,  thou  art  great,"  and 
Pierson's  JTtrusalem  offer  comparatively  but  little 
attraction  to  musicians;  and  the  tact  lEiat  the 
concerts  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
were  the  moat  thinly  attended  of  any  proves  that 
even  the  names  of  J^nedict  and  Rande^r  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  "  dnw."  The  £lt}ak  secured 
the  largest  audience — a  result  partly  due,  no  douht, 
to  the  fact  that  the  prices  ot  admission  were  at 
this  concert  half-a-guinea  and  five  shillings,  in- 
stead of  (as  at  tlie  leat  of  the  feetdval)  one  goinea 


and  lialf-B-giunes.  Of  the  other  concerts  the 
Memiah  was  the  beet  attended.  With  our 
average  concert-goers  "there  is  no  such  iavourite 
as  Handel ;  he  always  appeals  directly 
the  feelings  even  of  those  who  know  bnt 
little  of  music ;  and  it  is  a  question  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  by  the  Norwich  Festival 
Committee  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  their 
while  on  future  occasions  to  give  more  of  Handel, 
especially  as  they  have  a  chorus  so  well  quali&ed 
to  do  hini  justice.  At  the  festival  juat  ended  only 
one  aong  of  the  old  master's  was  heard  in  addition 
to  the  Mettiah.  One  more  point  ought  still  to  be 
noticed  with  regard  to  the  programmes.  Among 
the  pieces  given  in  the  various  miacellaneoua  c 
certs  at  least  twenty  are  to  be  found  which 
mora  or  leas  unworthy  of  a  place  at  an  important 
musical  gathering.  Thia,  of  course,  is  speaking 
merolv  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Nobody 
would  be  Utjpian  enough  to  expect  the  managers 
to  incur  the  certainty  of  a  deficit  for  the  sake  of 
art.  Their  object  is  not  merelv  to  cover  their  ex- 
penses, but,  if  poaaible,  to  hand  over  a  goodly  sum 
to  the  various  charities  for  the  benefit  of  which 
the  festival  is  held.  But  this  object  is,  aa  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  attuned  by  the  course  adopted;  the 
proof  being  that  the  ve^  concerts  which  contitined 
the  largest  proportion  of  trash  were  those  at  which 
the  attendance  was  the  smallest.  It  may  be  re- 
plied to  this  that  the  "  Ballad  Concert  '*  on  the 
Tuesday  evening  attracted  the  next  largest 
audience  to  the  Meuiah.  It  did  so ;  hut  this 
same  concert  also  included  Beethoven's  symphony 
in  0  minor,  and  a  selection  Irom  Lohftiffrin;  and 
we  give  the  people  of  Norwich  credit  fin' being  at 
least  as  much  influenced  by  the  promise  of  these 
items  as  by  the  miscellaneons  pieces  which  came 
later  in  the  evening.  There  is  not  a  word  to  be 
said  against  ballaa  concerts  in  their  proper  place  ; 
but  it  must  be  stoutly  maintained  that  a  triennial 
musical  festival  is  not  the  place  for  them  at  all. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  character  of  the 
music  given,  the  solo  sinpng  has  been  excellent — 
in  parts  remarkable.  The  "bright particular  star" 
of  the  featival  has  been  Mdlle.  Albani,  who  alike 
in  sacred  and  secular  music  proved  herself  unsur- 
paaaahle.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  frequent 


eta^.    Mdme.  Patey  may  be  looked  upon  ae 
legitimate  successor  of  Mdme.  Sainton-Dolhy ; 


the 

higher  ptaise  could  be  given  her ;  while  Mr. 
Edward  Llovd  seems  to  ripen  in  artistic  power 
every  year,  tlothintt  more  thoroughly  satiafaotory 
than  his  singing  at  this  festival  from  first  to  last 
could  be  desired.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  reco^ition  of  the  success  of 
some  of  the  younger  artists  who  took  part  in  the 
music.  Miss  Helen  D'Alton  charmed  every  one" 
by  her  pure  style  and  unaffected  delivery;  and 
Messrs.  Guy  and  Wadmore,  on  whom  devolved  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  secondary  tenor  and 
bass  mria,  sang  ■with  so  much  promise  that  there 
is  little  risk  in  predicting  for  both  a  distinguished 
future.  Though  their  names  were  probably  but 
little  known  in  Norwich,  both  have  proved  by 
their  excellent  singing  that  they  are  fully  qualiQed 
to  take  part  in  a  featival  of  even  the  first  rank. 

The  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
preaa  were  excellent ;  and  espedal  thanks  are  due 
to  the  honorary  aecretary,  Mr.  P.  E.  Hanaell,  to 
the  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Geora;e  Brittain,  and 

the  memhers  of  the  committee,  &r  the 


This  afternoon  the  first  of  the  Saturday  Con- 
certs at  the  Oryatal  Palace  takes  place.  The  pro- 
gramme comprises  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
(No.  1),  Bennett's  overture  to  Pamina,  Wiwner's 
overture  to  Der  FUtgende  HoUiinder  (first  tmie  at 
theee  concerts),  and  Hoar's  violin  concerto  (also 
for  the  first  time  here),  to  be  played  by  Herr  Wil- 
helmj.    The  last-named  work  has  only  once  before 


been  heard  in  England,  having  been^oduced  by 
the  same  player  at  one  of  the  Albert  Hkil  concerts 
last  ■winter.  It  is  satisfactorily  evident  from  the 
above  programme  that  no  falling  off  in  the  quali^ 
of  thMe  excellent  concerts  need  he  anticipated 
True  to  their  old  principles  the  directors  are  still 
bent  upon  making  "  first  performances  "  an  im- 
portant feature. 

At  the  Princess's  Theatre,  besides  repetititnu 
of  the  operas  already  noticed  in  these  columns, 
Balfe's  always  popular  Boktmiaa  Oirl  has  besn 
given,  with  the  additional  numbers  written  six 

Siars  ago  for  Paris.  With  a  cast  including 
isB  Rose  Hersee  aa  Arline,  Mies  Josephine 
Yorke  as  the  Queen,  Mr.  Nordhlom  as  Tha^eus, 
Mr.  Colli  as  the  Count,  Mr.  Lyall  as  Devilshoof, 
and  Mr,  Ayneley  Cook  aa  Florestine,  an  except 
tionally  good  performance  was  the  result.  On  the 
features  of  a  work  so  weU  known  aa  the  Bohmian 
Girl  it  is  needless  to  dwell  here. 

Aitbeb'b  charming  opera  Le  P/tiltre,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  hia  works,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Donizetti's  L'Eiuire 
d'Amore,  is  to  be  revived  at  the  Opera  in  Paris. 
Rossini's  Oomta  d'Ory  and  M.  Mermet's  Jeatme 
SArc  are  also  in  preparation. 

£.  EnFTSCHirBB'B  opera  Di«  Folkunger  was 
produced  on  the  Uth  ult.  at  Leipzig,  with  great 

Akbbobe  Thomas  is  eng^ed  upon  a  grand 
opera,  Fhmettca  di  Simini,  The  instrumentation 
of  his  AjrcAa  is  now  entirely  completed. 

Db.  Herkakh  Kbetbchmab  has  succeeded 
Herr  A.  Volkland  as  conductor  of  the  Leipzig 
Bach  Socie^,  aa  well  as  of  the  socie^  "  Euterpe" 
in  the  same  town. 

A  COBKEBFOITDSTIT  ■writos  from  Majolati  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Spontini  Jubilee,  the  Prefect 
and  the  del^ates  of  the  province  appeared  at  the 
festival,  and  all  the  art  institutions  of  the  country 
SB  well  as  many  communes  sent  repreeentativee. 
The  solemnity  culminated  in  the  unveiling  of  a 
memorial  tablet  on  the  infirmary  founded  with 
the  help  of  the  greet  master's  le«acy,  during 
which  ceremony  a  hymn  of  StacchinTs  was  sung. 
The  festal  procession  then  made  its  way  to  the 
poor  abode  in  which  Spontini  was  bom,  where 
speeches  were  made  by  Professor  Barrattani  of 
Ancona,  the  Prefect  De  Luca,  and  the  Advocate 
Collini,  and  the  jubilee  concluded  ■with  the  usual 
fireworks.  The  inhabitants  of  Bergamo  having, 
rather  late  in  the  day,  rememlnred  that  Gaetano 
Donizetti  and  his  teacher  Simon  Mayr  belonged 
to  their  town,  have  lataly  held  a  festival  in  their 
honour.  Simon  Mayr,  who  was  bom  in  1763  at 
Mendorf  by  lM;olstadt,  ■was  the  composer  of 
some  once  valued  but  now  foigottcm  opetas :  such 
aa  Oinmra,  La  rota  bianca  t  la  rota  roita.  He 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  tal«itof  the  yonthiiil 
Donizetti,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  and 
undertooli  the  musical  education  which  had  such 
brilliant  results. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mbsbbb,  Dalbt,  iHBiBTEit  AflD  Co,  havs  in 
preparation  a  new  work  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Kara, 
entitled  Oitiet  of  yorthern  and  Omtral  Italy, 
which  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  all  those 

S'ts  of  Italy  which  lie  between  the  Alps  and  the 
tricts   described   in    the    author's   I)ayt  mar 
^ome. 

Tax  same  publishers  announce  among  their 
forthcoming  books  :£mAop  TAirlwalTt  Literary  and 
Theoloaiad  Remaiiu,  edited  by  Canon  Perowne, 
and  The  Life  and  Oorrapondaice  of  Bithi^  Thirt- 
vxdl,  by  his  brother,^  John  Thirlwall ;  The  Life  of 
Normaa  Mackod,  IJM.,  by  his  l«i>ther,  the  Bev. 
Donald  Macleod;  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
AeU  (1873-5),  annotated,  &c.  l^  Moigan  Lloyd: 
a  translation  of  M.  T<une  s  Hittory  of  the  FreniA 
BnoiutiiM ;  an  illaattatfd  MipplmtuitaiT  voltune 
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of  AogWBtufi  J.  0.  Hore'^  M«moriaU  of  n  Quiet 
Lift ;  Nature*  Ttae/anf,  by  the  Hot.  J. G.  Wood; 
Tie  New  Pet,  by  the  iter.  H.  R.  Haweia ;  TTtrou^ 
Britttmti,  br  luthkriae  B.  Maequoid ;  Sonphire 
Smelation»  'of  the  life  after  Death,  edited  by  the 
Hon.  nod  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton;  Memoir  of 
Altsmider  Evitui,hj  tbeRov.  A.  J.JUix,ta;.,&o. 

The  list  of  papera  to  be  read  at  the  New  Shak- 
BMra  Society's  meetings,  at  Univewity  Oolle^, 
Qawei  Street,  W.O.,  on  the  second  Fridnv  of 
eroiy  moDth,  from  October,  187&,  to  June,  ISTO, 
at  8  P.M.,  is  as  follows : — 

"  October  8,  1875. —'  Notes  on  Mr.  Daniai's  Theory 
of  the  Relation  lietween  the  first  and  second  Quartos 
i;S Bomto  and  Jniiet ;'  byJames  Spedding, Esq.,  M.A. 
Hon.  Fellow,  Tnn.  Coll.,  Cumb. 

"NoYomljar  12,  1876,— 'On  the  Three  HamleU; 
by  BJcbord  Simpson,  Esq.,  B.A. 

"D«e«aiber  10,  ISTfi.— L  'On  the  Dedication  of 
Shakspere's  Sonnets ; '  and  II. '  On  Sha^^Mre's  Use  of 
tlie  word  season;'  bj  C.  M.  Ingluby,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 
in.  '  On  the  play  of  Edvmrd  III.;'  by  F.  J.  Fnmi- 
rall,  Esq..  M.A. 

"  Jaonary  14,  1876.— 'On  the  play  of  Cymieline  ;' 
by  J.  W.  Craig,  Esq.,  M.A. 

"February  11,  187S- — 'On  some  of  Bhakspsre'a 
Namee  ; '  by  J,  W.  Hales,  Esq.,  MA, 

"March  10,  1878 — 'On  Ben  Jonson;'  by  Lient.- 
Col,  Cunningham. 

"  April  28,  1876,—'  On  the  Epic  Elements  is  Shak- 
spere's Plays  ; '  by  Professor  Delias,  Ph.D. 

"May  12,  1870.^'Somo  Praliminary  Remaiis  oa 
Shakqwra's  Sonnets;'  by  Brinelsy  Nicholson.  Esq., 

"June  B,  1878.— PerhspaaPapor  on  some  Political 
AUnsions  in  Massinger." 

FspeTB  have  alao  been  promised,  sooner  or  later, 
by — ProfeasOT  Ingrain,  on  the  Speech-ending  Test ; 
ProfeBBOr  H.  Corson,  on  Shakspere's  Veraification ; 
IVofeHOT  Leo,  Notes  and  Eknendationa ;  Dr, 
Abbott,  on  the  last  Scene  of  the  TtDo  Otnilemen 
4>f  Verona;  Dr.  IngleW,  on  Miaprintcd  Pronouns  in 
StanlmpeTe  -,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Oroeart,  on  Shakspere's 
Sonnets ;  Miss  Jane  Lee,  on  the  three  Parts  of 
Stmry  VI. 

LiEKKRKE,  we  Understand,  will  publish  M. 
Ooppte's  new  poem,  OlxBier,  in  the  coutm  of  a 
month  or  six  weelcB. 


BOLTOAKE'll  HlSTOm  OF  (VMIFIUTlcni  m  Knolahd, 

bjj,  M.  Lnoiaw 1 

Oauum'B  A9NAj£  Aim  CouoePoimKNQa  op  ram 

"VlSCOUKT     ASD     EARLa     O*    ■BTAIH,    U.,    b!f    pToL 

S.  J.O.  Uackat 1 

BicoNii  CurTL-iun,  byG.^HiKcoi  .    1 

LABCBLLia'     TlU.\-n.ATI01I     QF     OkHLBKBCB  LAOES's 


Utterb  fiu™  CmiA  A 
Cdsktnhhah'b  BomoN 

tn  jArAN,  bjr  B.  VnimBji 

SSTJ"""™ 

.  by  the 

AoM,  I„  by  A.  ni 

Thb  Lats  Da.  Bob.  tv  ttie  Bn 

*.H.aATO.         . 

ConnaspOHnxNcs  :~ 

Uiihrl  Aiintlo't   "  Crrallmt  0/  Adtim."    by   W.    I 
Soott:   Ciipriau  I-itcrlftUitu.  bj  biK  H.  Bill 

cox ;  Dr.  stakes  nnd  the  2iojiiil  IriiA  Acadtmv.  b 
ProfflnoT  B.  Atkinson ;  Stttiktp^e  and  Qiiet 
£Iiiu»i^'j^<>HwlM,b^F.  J.  Panlnll    . 

BKXKT  BOTAKICAL  ruT-BOOKB,  by  A.  W.  BBSIKT 

I^xr]Ri(A>'T's  Penanva  Lanquajm  or  Chauwa,  b 


Tbe  TmiiiTl  Di 
TBI  Michel  A^od. 
nana  Praohbnti  oi 
THnoH.  by  C,  T.  ] 
Kona  Axn  Kxwg , 

BrioB  Kons 


a  (MwnoBDiaoi,  OiOLOOT) 
'AtKraa  of  tbk  NcirazNTii 
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and  not  to  the  Editok. 


LITERATURE. 

The  lAfe  of  Saint  Tereta.     67  Miss  Trench. 

(Londoa :  MacmUltm  Sc  Co.,  187S.) 
This  book  Kas  two  very  great  merits,  which 

erh&ps  m&j  redeem  it  &om  the  chai^  of 
ing  a  compilation  that  is  meant  to  be 
gomBthing  more.  Miss  Trench  ia  thoronghly, 
nnaffectedly,  consistently  reverent  j  it  never 
enters  into  her  mind  to  sit  in  jadgment  on  St. 
Teresa,  or  to  be  ashamed  of  ner,  or  to  make 
patronising  apologies ;  and  she  uses  the  some- 
what scanty  resources  of  EngUeh  mystical 
literature  with  mnch  tact  and  skill  to  lead 
up  to  the  heights  of  her  subject. 
The  motto  of  the  book  is  one  of  its  groat 


'■  Yet  she's  to  me  but  sneh  a,  light 
Aa  an  the  itan  to  thoM  that  know 

We  can  at  moet  but  giiM*  their  height, 
And  hi^  they  halp  us  here  beloT." 
The  life  of  St.  Teresa  written  in  this  spirit 
conld  not  &il  to  make  an  interesting  book, 
though  it  is  to  be  wished  that  Miss  Trench 
had  something  of  the  talentofMrs.  Olipbant 
for  letting  the  general  principle  settle  down 
in  her  soul.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mis. 
OHpbant  ignores  or  sappreeseB  Hw  trans- 
cendental  element  in  the  life  of  St.  Frauds, 
bat  she  does  not  perplex  harself  or  her 
readers  with  it  in  the  way  Miss  Trench  ia 
ratlier  apt  to  do.  A  life  of  St.  Teresa  ought 
reaUy  to  be  easier  to  understand  for  oulti. 
vated  people  who  have  not  the  saint's  ex- 
pvienoe  than  the  saint's  autobiogTaphy,  and 
sSiaa  Trench  is  the  harder  to  be  ondeiutood 
of  the  two.  She  tells  as  more  than  once 
that  we  are  "at  the  mouth  of  a  labyrinth," 
as  if  that  were  giving  us  a  clue  to  it ;  she 
gives  us  excerpts  &om  the  lifie,  with  parallel 
passages  from  the  Bible  and  Richard  Baxter, 
aad  argues  that  as  Frophete  SAd  Psalmists 
have  bad  saoh  experiences  as  St.  Teresa  de- 
scribes, it  cannot  be  said  that  such  experi- 
en»s  are  imposslUe,  and  that  though  illusions 
are  also  possible,  and  in  &ct  probable,  still 
St.  Teresa  was  in  every  way  one  of  the  last 
persons  to  be  deluded.  Cultivated  readers 
niight  surely  be  tiusted  to  take  all  this  for 
granted,  and  insisting  on  it  is  hard^  tiie  way 
to  convert  the  nncnltivatod ;  to  make  the 
right  asanmptions  amd  to  show  that  th^ 
make  the  story  as  dear  aa  It  can  be  made 
really  does  more  to  remove  prejudice  than 
to  axgna  upon  premisses  which  everyday  seem 
le«3  indisputable.  Gertainlv  the  space  that 
i-'i  devot^  to  this  inoimclusive  discussion 
Would  have  been  better  employed  in  traoing 
tliB  inner  history  of  St.  Teresa  in  the  eighteen 
■'*  twenty  last  years  of  her  life,  which  are 
^nt  covered  by  tho  autobiography.  They 
^V-ore  years  of  deep  aod  rapid  change,  and  in 
^  ^10  "  Relations  "and  in  the  "  Moradaa  "  there 


are  matorials  which  might  be  made  available 
for  understanding  to  a  certain  extent  the 
nature  of  a  change  which  the  saint  regarded 
as  a  progress.  Even  apart  &om  their  bio- 
graphical interest  it  might  be  thooght  that 
a  comparatively  fiill  aooount  of  her  later 
writings  would  have  been  more  to  the  par- 
pose  than  a  rather  perfimotory  aooount  of 
Spanish  mysticism  in  general,  aavonred  witit 
a  good  deal  of  ignorant  denunciation  of  the 
Inquisition,  which,  perhaps,  indicted  some 
matorial  injury  on  Spain,  bnt  certainly  did 
not  affect  the  intollectoal  development  of  the 
country  in  the  way  which  writers  who 
substitute  a  priori  deduction  for  observation 
assmne  it  ought  to  have  done.  This  is  not 
the  only  point  in  which  we  are  reminded 
that  the  biographer  stands  on  different 
ground  &am  her  snlgect.  St,  Teresa  was  one 
of  the  most  out^Kiken  people  who  have  ever 
lived ;  Miss  Trench,  is  decidedly  a  reticent 
writer ;  she  wishes  to  keep  back  everything 
except  what  she  thinks  swious  Protestants 
can  fiurly  he  expected  to  revere :  for  the 
exoees,  if  it  be  an  excess,  of  zeal  which  led 
Teresa  and  Caailde  de  Acuna,  tfae  latter  at 
the  mature  age  of  twelve,  to  enter  religion 
without  the  consent  of  their  families  is  within 
the  limits  of  what  we  may  b^  expected  to 
accept  for  the  sake  of  enthusiasm. 

One  very  delicate  and  interesting  diapter 
of  the  saint's  bfe  is,  if  not  sappressed,  com- 
pletely thrown  into  the  shade.  Considering 
all  that  Qraoian  was  to  her  during  the  last 
nine  years  of  her  life,  he  ought  hardly  to 
have  been  dismissed  with  a  tew  phrases  of 
surprise  at  the  influence  he  had  over  one 
so  for  above  him,  and  a  foint  surmise  that 
he  was  a  good  moo  of  business  and  that  his 
decided  manners  had  attractions  for  one  side 
of  the  saint's  chaiactor.  The  truth  is  that 
Teresa  succeeded  in  spiritualising  what,  per- 
haps, has  never  been  spiritualised  before  or 
since — the  attraction  of  an  elderly  woman 
for  a  man  in  bis  prime.  If  we  enquire 
whether  it  was  worth  her  while  to  do  this 
we  can  only  say  that  ho  rendered  her  the 
same  sort  of  service  which  the  late  Mrs. 
Mill  rendered  to  her  second  husband:  he 
was  always  ready  to  give  her  back  her  own 
thoughts  without  the  struggles  which  they 
cost  her:  from  this  point  of  view  it  was 
probably  as  well  that  Gracian  had  a  natural 
disposition  to  take  care  of  himself,  wad  so 
was  able  to  maintain  a  more  uniform  chcer-_ 
fulness  on  the  snrfoce  than  was  possible  to  a 
saint  of  sickly  constitution  shaken  by  austeri- 
ties. If  Miss  Trench  had  cared  to  enter  on 
the  physiological  side  of  her  subject  she 
mi|^t  have  enquired  whether  the  compara- 
tive moderation  of  St.  Teresa's  austarities 
may  not  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why 
she  was  so  m.ucb  more  interesting  to  posterity 
than  Catalina  do  Cardona,  who  spent  all  her 
energies  in  flogging  herself  by  the  hoar  with 
an  iron  chain,  and  so  had  no  spare  stzengtb 
available  for  ecstacies  or  visions  of  anything 
bat  devils,  whom  she  saw  jamping  about  her 
in  the  form  of  black  dogs,  without  minding 
them  in  the  least.  It  might  have  been  as 
interesting,  and  less  hazardous,  to  ask  what 
St.  Teresa  meant  when  she  said  to  Mother 
Anne  of  St,  Bartholomew :  "  I  have  the 
name  of  a  saint  and  yon  have  the  works." 
Of  coarse,  to  sny  sach  thin^^,  or  at  least  to 
wish  to  say  them,  is  a  nataral  part  of  the 


hamility  of  the  saints,  but  soroetlong  is  stall 
to  be  learnt  by  noticing  the  Idnd  of  peof^to 
wham  they  choose  to  say  than.  All  Uleihcpr 
Anne's  virtues  were  of  tho  homeliest  order  ; 
she  was  cheerful,  even-tempered,  prnnctual, 
diligent^  helpful.  St,  Teresa,  aa  she  grew 
older,  thought  less  and  lees  of  mere  forvour 
and  velleities  of  eostasy  ;  and  in  t^e  di^ 
putes  which  agitated  her  Order  after  her 
death,  her  authorify  was  alleged  by  Mother 
Anne  on  the  rade  of  those  who  set  strictness 
of  discipline  above  everything.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  her  conversion  St.  Teresa  suf- 
fered mnch  from  a  cert«in  Fraocisoo  de 
Salcedo,  whom  she  calls  II  Cavaliere  Santo, 
who  could  not  believe  that  raptures  which 
preceded  complete  self-conqnest  could  be 
anything  but  illusions  of  the  enemy.  O&a 
can  hardly  help  ttn'-ntHng  that,  when  she 
was  gone,  the  spirit  of  Q  Cavaliere  Santo 
took  possession  of  her  Order.  The  mins 
lost  the  right  of  choosing  their  confessors, 
except  in  France,  and  saw  visions  in  whidi 
their  foundress  dissuaded  them  from  reading 
her  books,  and  reoonuaEmded  alarming  com- 
mentaries on  the  Catechism  in  preference. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  during  the 
two  centnries  and  more  through  which  the 
Discalced  Carmelite  Order  has  retained  its 
parity,  it  should  have  produced  so  few  whose 
names  are  remeuLbered  or  can  be  counted 
memorable,  except  that,  like  other  Orders  of 
b^^ging  friars,  the  Carmelites  have  had 
nwtyrs  in  the  East. 

It  is  remarkable  siBO  that  Teresa's  worii 
should  have  lasted  nnimpaired  to  our  own 
day,  considering  how  frail  it  appeared  in 
her  life :  her  first  fonndation,  San  Jos^,  foil 
to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  her  guiding  hand 
was  withdrawn,  and  she  had  to  go  back 
there  to  reorganise  it :  her  death  was  pro> 
bably  hastened,  on  her  return  from  her  last 
fonndation  at  Burgos,  by  tfae  heartlessness 
of  the  Superiors  of  two  other  convents,  who 
more  or  less  tamed  her  out  of  thmr  houses. 
The  fonndation  of  Granada,  whi<^  went  on 
at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Burgos,  was 
conducted  nnder  the  eyes  of  St.  John  of 
the  Cross,  who  slways  professed  that  he  had 
not  the  gift  of  governing  others ;  bnt  9t, 
Teresa  did  not  feel  that  it  was  conducted  in 
her  spirit.  To  deeoend  to  smaller  matters, 
it  is  carious  how  many  of  her  foundationB 
had  to  be  removed  to  a  difierent  site  wben 
we  notice  that  obtaining  the  site  wfakih  had 
to  be  abandoned  alwc^  seemed  at  the  time 
maMer  for  speoial  thankfulness  to  the  sadnt, 
wfao  would  certainly  have  been  a  c^tal 
woman  of  buaineas  if  she  bad  lived  in  tiie 
world  with  good  bealth.  In  foot,  it  may 
afanost  ba  suspected  that,  if  she  had  not 
been  a  saint,  she-would  have  bees  something 
of  a  femme  libn.  Although  in  the  first  fer- 
vouT  of  her  conversion  she  had  carried 
seclusion  to  the  forthest  istaginable  point, 
the  ordinary  restrictions  of  her  sex  and  her 
professiou  became  burdensome  to  her  ardent 
spirit ;  and  Miss  Trench  is  certainly  right 
in  reminding  as  more  than  onco  that  her 
mi^nifioent  person^ty,  ovring  to  the  pre- 
judices of  her  generation,  was  one  of  the 
main  perils  of  her  reform.  Many  excellent 
persons  found  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
a  strictly  enclosed  nun  could  always  be  tra- 
velling ;  and  it  was  certainly  coneoivable 
in  the  abstract  that  each  new  convent  should 
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bare  been  fonnded  by  the  nims  yiha  were  to 
spend  tbeir  liTes  there ;  bnt  the  pettj  ob- 
stacles which  Rroae  in  almost  every  caee  re- 
qnired  her  superior  interventinn  to  snnnoant 
them.  Another  trait  upon  which  Miss  Trench 
might  have  hud  more  etresB  was  the  way 
in  which  her  strong  will  uniformly  asaerted 
itself.  She  felt  she  was  making  a  great  sa- 
orifice,  she  hoped  she  was  realty  "  doing 
something  for  the  honour  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  when  she  pnt  herself  nnder  obe- 
dience to  Graoiui,  who  was  always  wrong 
except  when  he  told  her  to  do  as  she 
wished.  She  had  been  ander  the  obedience 
of  the  Order  in  general ;  one  of  her 
Soperiors  had  once  bidden  her  fotmd 
as  many  convents  of  nnns  as  possible. 
The  reaidt  was,  that  with  so  many  conflict- 
ing authorities  to  obey,  she  seldom  or  never 
had  to  give  up  her  own  will  except  to  Qracian, 
which  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  trath  of 
Father  Newman's  sermon  on  Wisdom  and 
Innocence,  for  certainly  sba  did  not  calculate, 
upon  getting  her  own  way,  and  no  calcnlo- 
tioa  conld  have  served  so  well  to  enable  her 
to  get  it. 

U  Miss  Trench's  work  appears,  as  is  to  be 
wished,  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  tell  as  what  a 
Carmelite  convent  in  St.  Teresa's  days  was 
like,  from  a  material  point  of  view,  and  how 
the  days  passed  there.  The  first  thing  to  be 
dene  was  always  to  bny  a  boose  (what  were 
hooses  in  central  Spsin  like  P)  which,  if  the 
site  and  the  neighbonrs  were  good,  might 
aerve  withont  alteration,  except  patting  np 
"□ets"  for  the  enclosure,  which  apparently 
were  portable;  and  the  first  change  made 
seems  always  to  have  been  putting  up  one  or 
.more  "  hermitages."  What  and  where  were 
they,  and  what  time  did  the  nuns  spend  in 
them  P  Another  point  on  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  more  is  the  connexion  be> 
tween  austerity  and  cheerfulness,  for  we  find 
a  statement,  apropos  of  one  of  the  founda- 
tions, that  nuns  in  that  day  were  for  the 
most  part  in  a  state  of  chronic  discontent ; 
and  St.  Teresa  herself  shows  how  much  store 
she  set  upon  oheerAiInees  by  the  anxietj 
with  wbicb  she  warns  future  Superiors  of 
her  Order  against  admitting  "  melancholy  " 
subjects,  from  her  description  it  is  clear 
that  she  regarded  "  melancholy  "  very  much 
as  a  disease  aflecting  body  and  mind  ahke, 
for  she  wrote  before  Descartes  had  obscnred 
the  popular  apprehension  of  the  fact  that 
the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man. 
Kor  would  the  reflection  that  her  sex  bad  a 
share  in  her  inspiration  have  surprised  or 
distressed  Teresa  as  perhaps  it  disl^'esBes 
many  who  would  wish  to  look  up  to  her ; 
indeed,  it  was  a  pleasure  and  consolation  to 
her  when  St.  Peter  of  Alcantan  told  her 
that  womeU  were  more  capable  of  Bach 
raptures  than  men.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
glory  of  love  to  make  lovers  sweet  and 
gracious  to  others  than  the  beloved,  and  it 
may  be  that  many  women  thanked  Laura  in 
their  hearts  for  the  courtesy  of  Fetraroh;  but, 
after  all,  Petrarch's  impemhable  glory  was 
that  he  was  lAura's  lover.  St.  Teresa's 
love  made  her  kind  even  beyond  her  nature, 
and  patient,  and  diligent,  and  courageous, 
and  able  to  encourage  others ;  but  after  all, 
her  impfflisbable  glory  is  her  love. 

O.  A.  Stucox. 


Intemationdl  Vanities.    By  Frederic  Mar- 
shall.   Author  of  "French  Home  Life." 
(Edinbnrgh  and  London :  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  i8?5.) 
In  tliifi  book  we  recognise  the  skilfnl  pen  of 
the  author  of  French  Home  Life  ;  his  style 
is    brilliant  withont  being    flashy,  learned 
withont  being  pedantic,  and  a  vein  of  true 
humour  runs  through  it  firom  one  end  to  the 
other.     To  render  it  justice  and  to  show  its 
interest   and   importance,  we   must  take  it 
chapter  by  chapter. 

The  first  treats  of  Ceremonial,  its  onginand 
history,  divided  by  prefeesors  into  flve  sec- 
tions— Precedence  of  States,  Royal  Honours, 
Diplomatic  Ceremonial,  Military  Ceremonial, 
and  Etiquette.  Bnt  ceremonial  and  etiquette 
are  essentially  different ;  etiquette  is  the 
older,  although  it  has  nowadays  become 
one  of  the  elements  of  ceremonial ;  the  latter 
is  relatively  of  recent  birth.  Etiquett« 
first  took  a  serious, form  in  the  hands  of 
Philip  the  Good,  whose  grandchild,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  carried  these  new  ideas  to  her 
bnsband,  Maximilian,  and  from  Austria  they 
passed  on  ^ain  to  France  and  Spain. 

"  The  latter  land  especially  became  the  forciojc^ 
house  of  etiquetjie  ;  it  was  there  thst  it  attained 
those  ftcarcely  credittthle  developmBDts  which  made 
the  Spanish  Oouit  a  model  of  a  kind  which  the 
world  haa  never  seen  before  or  aince.  Men  and 
women  ceased  to  be  human  beisga  with  a  will ; 
they  became  nmchinea  of  reverence;  everybody 
had  his  place  marked  out,  and  was  kept  mercilessly 
in  it ;  the  number  of  steps  aod  toe  depth  of 
bows  which  each  person  was  to  make  on  ent«rin|if 
the  royal  preaenca,  the  width  of  cloaks,  the  length 
of  rihhona,  and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  elaborate 
dirisions  of  offices  and  functions,  were  fixed  with 
aprocision  of  which  eramplea  exist  nowhere  else. 
The  study  of  etiquette  was,  three  centuries  ago, 
the  essential  element  of  education  of  a  Spanish 

Who  has  not  heard  the  steiy  of  the  Queen 
of  Charles  II.,  who  fell  off  her  horse  and 
hung  by  the  stirrup  in  the  presence  of  her 
forty- three  attendants  ? 

"  The  sight  was  grievoua ;  hut  the  forty-three 
stood  .still  and  gazed  at  it,  in  anguish  deep  and 
motionless,  because  the  grand  equerry,  whose 
peculiar  right  it  was  to  unhook  the  royal  ankle  on 
such  occasions,  happened  to  be  somewhere  else. 
Her  Majesty  would  have  remained  auspended 
there  inaefinitaly,  if  a  good-hearted  but  uuiu- 
sbucted  passei-lrf  bad  not  taken  upon  himself  to 
release  her.  He  received  several  doubloons  for  his 
useful  eerricee,  but  was  condemned  to  banishment 
for  his  unpardonable  indiscretion.  And  we  all 
know  better  still  the  lamentable  end  of  Philip  IH., 
who  finding  the  fire  too  hot  for  his  royal  well- 
brang,  told  the  Marqnis  de  Pobar  to  put  it  out. 
Bnt  the  Marquis  could  not  presume  to  do       '' 


e  fire-extmction  was  oi 


)  of  the  attributions  of 


who  of  course  could  not  condescend  to  give  way 
to  fire — fire  bwng  bound  to  give  way  to  kings— 
sat  majesticaUy  and  scorchingly  still,  grew  iar  too 
warm    for    health,   got    erysipelas   and    thereby 

French  etiquette  was  almost  as  extremeas 
that  of  Spain.  Arm-chairs,  backed  chairs, 
and  stools,  were,  as  Voltaire  says,  "im- 
portant objects  of  politics,  and  illustrious 
subjects  of  qn&rrals.'' 

"  Voltaire  goes  on  to  any  that  Mademoiselle 

rnt  a  quarter  of  her  life  in  mortal  tribulation  of 
putea  about  her  seats ;  ought  she  to  sit  in  a 
certain  room,  upon  a  chair  or  upon  a  stool,  or  not 


sitdovn  at  all  P  The  whole  Court  w  _ 

peiplexttv  about  these  innjluble  difficulties.  £t«d 
the  king  nimself  was  not  free  from  the  obligstioii 
of  sittinK  according  to  regulation,  If  he  Mn- 
deacended  to  vi»t  a  courtier  ill  in  bed,  etiqnetts 
constrained  liis  Majesty  to  lie  down  too,  for  it  ni 
impossible  that  a  sovereign  could  permita  subject 
to  indulge  in  unshared  recumbency  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  so  when  the  king  was  coming  to  n  sick 
room,  a  second  bed  vras  prepared  beforehand,  uid 
the  conversation  was  conducted  in  poaitiona  ol 
mutual  horizontality,  Louis  XIH.  visited  lUcte- 
lieu  in  this  way  at  Tatascon ;  and  Louis  XR". 
did  the  same  when  he  went  to  see  the  Mar^dul 
de  VillsTs  after  (he  was  wounded  at  Malplaqoei. 
The  idea  of  the  importance  of  etiquette  i«ac}i«d 
such  a  point  at  Versailles  that  among  other  tbii^ 
it  became  a  principle  that  '  toute  la  fenune  tsl 
dans  la  rdvdrence '  which  meant  that  the  mannen 
of  execution  of  a  perfect  curtsey  ought  to  TiiiUr 
manifest  and  express  all  the  qualities  of  a  tni't 

Marmontel's  notion  was  "  Moquous-noiij 
de  r^tiquette  et  du  sot  qui  I'inventa,"  tai. 
in  the  mortal  weariness  of  her  greatne^ 
Mdme.  de  Maintenon  exclaimed  :  "  II  n'y  i 
pas  dans  les  convents  d'anstikitca  parei!li» 
A  celles  auxqoelles  r6tiqnette  de  la  com 
assnjettit  les  grands !  "  She,  at  all  erenti, 
had  a  right  to  an  opinion,  and  we  jm 
accept  withont  hesitation  her  view  of  these 
little  subjects  with  great  names. 

But  to  pass  on  to  ceremonial,  the  Prece- 
dence of  States  long  debated  was  settled  b; 
Pope  Julius  n.,  1504,  bnt  bis  arrancemeil 
pleased  no  one,  and  no  one  attended  to  it 
The  account  of  diplomfttic  ceremonial  if 
very  amusing,  recounting  the  violent  dis- 
putes between  ambassadors  "  pour  avoir  It 
pas."  Maritime  -ceremonial,  or  dispntes  ss 
to  salutes,  as  to  great  and  small  Powers,  va 
long  a  fertile  sonrce  of  controversy  ;  bii 
time  settles  questions  gradually  witbosi 
treaties,  and  the  vexed  point  of  the  natJon- 
aUty  of  ships  at  sea,  once  furiously  dispat«d 
settled  itself  peaceably  at  last.  Certain 
habits  become  strong  as  Acts  of  Farliameot : 
others  change  their,  character ;  new  onK 
spring'  up  when  thoy  are  needed.  When 
Jules  Favre  reproached  Bismarck  that  tbe 
ancient  custom  of  summoning  a  city  befoR 
its  bombardment  had  been  laid  aside  in  the 
case  of  Paris,  he  replied  "  that  he  bad  do' 
fonnd  any  trace  of  the  custom  in  the  inter- 
national codes,  and  that  he  did  not  see  ilf 
necessity." 

Forms  initiate  the  reader  into  the  mys- 
teries of  diplomatic  vocabnbries  and  Im- 
guage,  which,  unless  "  nonrri  dans  le  B^wil,' 
it  il  difficult  to  understand.  Many  of  tk 
most  celebrated  treaties  were  written  hi 
Latin.  The  writer  gives  a  Hat  of  the  cls^ 
sification  of  the  different  kinds  of"  fbrmata, 
five  in  number,  and  seventeen  subsidiary. 
Titles  follow  next  j  then  different  oJasses,  <X 
dignity,  possession,  relationship,  religion  ana 
conri«ey.  The  dispute  between  Prance  and 
Russia  about  the  latter  having  assonied  thf 
title  of  Emperor  lasted  for(j-one  years.  The 
titles  of  relationship  between  aovereigna  "I* 
eorioas;  the  Pope  is  addreeaed  as  Hoi? 
Father;  Emperors  and  Empresses,  &ng» 
and  Queens  write  to  each  other  as  "  Brotaer 
and  Sister  ;  "  reigning  Grand  Dotes  enjoy 
the  same  fraternal  privil^e,  bnt  Sovereign 
who  do  not  enjoy  royal  honours  *'*^"/ 
entitled  to  bBcsIled"Con8ins-"  Even"^' 
fether  and  Godmother  have  been  emp'^P' 
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in  Qermany  as  forms  of  courtesy,  and  it  was 
not  tmnsnal  to  see  a  town,  partionlarlj  a 
Haiise  town,  incladed  among  the  sponeors 
of  a  prince.  Hambar^  and  Dantzic  vera 
several  times  "  God-manuna."  Courtesy 
forms  an  interesting  branch' of  this  subject, 
the  aathor  tracing  tbedifierent  phases  through 
which  titles  of  conrtesy  went  throaghont 
Enrope.  Decorations  are  the  fbarth  charac- 
teristio  of  "International  Tftnitiee,"  The 
gold  chain  that  Pharaoh  placed  npon  Joseph's 
neck  is  the  earliest  decoration  of  which 
history  speaks.  Three  kinds  of  orders  axe 
enumerated  :  the  monastic  military  brother- 
hoods, of  which  the  Hospitallers  are  the 
grand  ^pe ;  the  great  aristocratic  knight- 
hoods, Umited  to  the  favonred  few,  of  which 
the  English  Qarter  is  the  representative ;  and 
the  present  pnrely  remunerative  and  decora- 
tive systems,  open  to  all  the  world,  illnstrated 
by  the  democratic  Legion  of  Honour.  Many 
of  the  old  confraternities  have  disappeared — 
"  bat  they  have  been  replaced  by  modem  inatitn- 
tioDB  more  in  harmony  with  the  age.  And  when 
we  look  Btill  closer  into  the  auhject,  and  examine 
the  geographical  distribution  of  these  orders,  we 
natarallv  find  that,  bb  tlie  rush  of  them  is  every- 
where the  same,  the  development  uf  their  number 
hae  been  everywhere  alike,  with  one  exception. 
That  exception,  atrangely,  is  in  France,  in  invo- 
bus,  vaingloriouB  France,  the  very^r^ace  where 
we  ahould  least  expect  to  find-  it.  While  aturdy 
cioaa- despising  England  owns  7  ordera,  Sweden  6, 
Busda  8,  Bnraria  13,  Austria  9,  Prussia  11,  Spain 
10,  Portujfal  7,  Italy  5,  Wiirtemberg  4,  and  litde 
Denmark  S,  Fiance  alone  of  the  re^  nations  has 
but  orut,  Froportionatetv  to  their  popnlation, 
\iuai  power,  or  theii  prTde,  all  other  European 
Statee  have  gone  on  multiplying  their  ribbons ; 
Franco  contenta  herself  witik  the  single  Oiees  of 
Honour." 

In  treating  of  emblems  and  flags,  Mr. 
Marshall  proves  distinctly  that  the  white  Sag 
of  the  Boorbons  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Bonrbon  kings,  and  only  saw  the  light  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has 
never  been  employed  ae  a  national  symbol ; 
therefore  the  Comte  de  Chambord'  is  his- 
torically wrong  in  his  desire  to  impose  that 
one  flag  npon  France  to  the  exclnsion  of  all 
others. 

Diplomatic  Privilege  and  the  qnestion  of 
invioUbility  of  ambassadors  are  next  ably 
discoBBed';  their  prerogatives  were  often 
greater  than  those  of  the,  sovereign  they  re- 
presented. For  a  long  tinie  they  exercised 
the  direct  right  of  judgment,  and  conse- 
quently of  life  and  death,  over  the  members 
of  their  suite ;  their  honses  were  recognised 
sanctnaries  from  all  local  justice ;  and  more 
ontrageons  still  was  the  "Frsnohise  de 
qnartier,"  by  virtue  of  which  they  excluded 
jl  officers  of  justice,  not  only  from  their 
palaces,  bat  from  certain  districts  around 
them.  The  vanities  of  nations  hitherto  enn- 
merated  belong  entirely  to  the  category  of 
pare  vain-glory,  bat  in  the  alien  laws  they 
asBume  the  charaoter  of  unrelenting  cruelty. 
Foreigners  were  held  as  outlaws,  "  sans  feu 
ni  lieu,"  were  excluded  from  the  rights  of 
inheriting  or  beqneathing  property,  and  the 
power  of  despoiling  them  was  not  limited 
to  the  land,  but  extended  to  the  sea— the 
cargoes  of  stranded  vessels  were  conGscated, 
and  their  crews  killed  or  sold  captive.  Eng- 
land was  the  last,  in  1870,  to  abolish  the  old 
alien  laws,  by  which  fbreignets  could  not 
inherit  property  in  England. 


This  book  is  a  real  acquisition,  and  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  libraries,  the  au- 
thor having  given  in  a  readable  and  interest- 
ing form  t£e  dry,  minute,  and  pedantic 
disBertations  of  many  dusky  I«tin  folios 
which  lie  unread  in  onr  national  collections. 
It  is  a  great  service  that  he  has  rendered  to 
history  and  to  common  sense  in  throwing 
upon  paper,  without  too  much  pedantry  and 
detail,  a  host  of  interesting  &cts  which  it 
mnst  have  cost  him  much  labour  to  oollect, 
and  also  to  demonstrate  the  ridicule  of  what 
he  justly  calls  "International  Vanities."  He 
is  too  modest  when  he  says  in  bis  pre&ce 
that  tbese  chapters  are  no  more  "than 
sketches;  they  do  not  seek  to  teach,  bnt 
simply  to  draw  attention  to  some  haU'-un- 
perceived,  yet  not  nnamusing,  forms  of 
vanity."  These  are  only  sketchra,  if  he  wills 
it,  bnt  sketches  by  the  hand  of  a  master 
which  show  more  talent  tban  many  a 
finished  picture. 

Let  it  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Marshall  will 
not  stop- there,  but  tliat  he  will  one  day  give 
ns  a  series  upon  national  vanities,  which  are 

F.  Bury  Palliseb. 


1  uit'l  liuvo  i'k.i.j.jl  as  a  theme  the  volley  and 
plateaux  uJ.'  Liie  Western  HimAlara,  will  have 
probably  discovered  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  very  recent  publications  of  Captun 
Bates  and  Dr.  Inoe,  and  Mr.  Clements  Mark- 
ham's  Indian  Surveys,  as  well  as  the  oldw 
and  better-known    anthoritieB   i  *    " 


The  Juinmoo  and  Kashmir  Terriioriet.  A 
Geographical  Account.  By  Frederic 
Drew,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the 
Boyal  School  of  Mines,  late  of  the  Maha- 
raja of  Kashmir's  Service,  (London: 
Edward  Stanford,  1875.) 
We  have  here  a  highly  creditable  volume 
and  a  standard  work  of  reference,  Mr. 
Drew  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  reading 
public  for  placing  before  it  in  so  substantial 
a  form  the  result  of  his  long  experience  in 
the  countries  he  describes.  Entering  the 
service  of  the  Mahar^jd  Bbnbir  Singh  in 
1862,  from  a  post  in  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain,  he  was  led;  in  the  practice 
of  geology  and  mineralogy  combined,  over 
many  of  t^e  mountain  chains  within  the 
dominions  of  his  employer.  He  was  later 
entrusted  with  themanagementof  the  Forest 
Department,  and  event^Iy  returned  home 
from  the  Governorship  of  Ladakh  after  an 
absence  of  ten  years,  His  aoconnt  is  all  the 
more  valuable  from  the  assurance  that  it  is 
limited  to  what  he  has  not  only  himself  seen, 
but  well  remembered. 

Mr,  Drew  explains  at  the  outset,  and  we 
think  not  unnecessarily,  that  the  ruler  of 
Kashmir  is  ruler  of  Jummoo*  also,  and  of 
Ladakh,  Baltistan,  and  Gilgit ;  but  that  it 
is  a  common  error  for  Englishmen  at 
home  to  confound  Kashmir  with  the  whole 
of  these  territories.  He  might  have  in. 
eluded  with  his  countrymen  "  at  home " 
many  of  those  in  Central  and  Southern 
India  whose  attention  has  not  been 
drawn  to  the  North- West  Frontier  in 
detail.  There  is  certainly  a  vagueness  in 
the  familiar  poetical  "  Cashmere "  which 
needs  a  corrective  in  geographical  defini- 
tion similar  to  that  already  administered 
in  verbal  transliteration ;  and  although  there 
have  not  been  wanting  books  to  enlighten 
qs  on  the  subject  witbin  the  last  few  years, 
such  information  bas  not  been  always  ac- 
cessible.     Those  who  read  with  a  purpose. 


1  the  coDvenlional  ipdling  adopted  by 


Jacqnemont,  Moorcroft  and  Trebeok,  Hiig«l, 
Tigne,  and  Cunningham.  If  tempted  by 
such  a  title  as  the  Bijle  in  Kashmir,  iiiey 
may  not  have  omitted  to  take  up  also 
the  Diart/  of  a  Hunter  from  the  Punjab 
to  the  KaraJeorvm,  published  in  1863.  The 
author  of  the  last-named  volume,  the  late 
Colonel  Irby,  of  H.M.'s  57th  Begiment  of 
Light  In&n^,  entered  Kashmir  by  the 
PIr  Panjal  Pass,  and  penetrated  the  regions 
north  of  Ladakh.  Though  httle  known  to 
&me,  he  was,  irrespective  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture, a  fitter  subject  for  hononiable  bio- 
graphy than  many  whose  lives  and  actions 
have  up  to  this  day  secured  the  privilege. 

The  short  notice  of  Kashmir  History 
given  in  the  work  under  review  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  first  Mahammadan  mlw 
in  1326.  If,  however,  a  list  of  kings  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  4,000  jeare  an- 
terior to  this  starting-point,  and  a  few  se- 
lected events  of  their  reigns,  be  interesting 
to  the  reader,  he  will  find  the  information 
in  Gladwin's  translation  of  the  'Ayin-i- 
Akhar  published  in  1800.  And  if  he  be  not 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Drew's  disposal  of  tihe 
two  and  a  half  centuries  cf  a  local  Mnslim 
dynasty  in  twelve  hnes,  be  will  do  well  to 
refer  to  Briggs,  whose  History  of  Kashmir 
forms  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Mukammadim 
Power  in  India.  Farishta's  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  Kashmir  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dehli  monorchs  and  his  dates 
correspond  with  the  record  of  Ahnl  Fadhl. 
Blockmann's  version  of  the  latter,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  relates  that  Kasim  Khan,  "  AdmiraJ, 
adorner  of  the  green  fields  of  Khoroaan," 
was  ordered  in  the  beginning  of  Shaban,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hejm  995  (a.d.  1586),  to 
conquer  the  coveted  province ;  that  there 
were  six  or  aeven  roads  leading  thither,  bnt 
that  the  passes  were  all  so  narrow  that  "  a 
few  old  men  might  repel  a  large  army  ;  "  and 
that  the  then  Governor  was  Takdb  Khan, 
son  of  Yusdf  Khan  Chak. 

From  1588  till  about  1752  the  province 
remained,  more  or  less,  under  the  sway  of 
the  Dehli  emperors.  The  tide  of  invasion 
then  set  in  from  the  westward,  and  broaght 
the  Afghans,  who  held  possession  for  nearly 
seventy  years.  They  were  sacceeded  by  the 
Sikhs,  whose  government  lasted  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  1845  war  broke 
out  between  the  British  East  India  Company 
and  the  Labor  Durbar.  Engagements  en- 
sued which  have  since  become  of  historical 
celebrity,  under  the  names  of  Moodkee, 
Feroz  Sbah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon.  On 
March  9, 1846,  the  hill  countries  between 
the  rivers  Biis  and  Indus  were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  One  week  later,  a  second 
treaty,  signed  by  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  transferred  "  in  independent  posses- 
sion to  Gulab  Singh,  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  all  the  hilly  or  monntainons 
country  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river  Indus,  and  westward  of  the  river 
Bidvi."  Hence  the  said  Gulab  Singh,  who 
had  been,  before  the  war  with  the  English, 
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IUj&  of  Jnnunoo,  lad&kb,  and  Banmagar, 
waa  enabled,  on  parent  of  some  7SO,0OOI. 
consideratioD  money,  to  add  Kashmir,  in- 
cluding Gilgit,  to  his  former  possessions, 
^th  the  Ic^or  title  of  Maharaji.  On  his 
death,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  he.  was 
sneceeded  by  his  snrviving  son  Ranbir 
Siiwh,  the  preaont  roler.  This  chief  has 
hadmneh  troable  with  his  Dardistan  t«rri- 
toiy.  Gilgit,  which  had  been  forcibly 
wrested  &om  his  father  dnriog  bis  reign, 
waa  recovered  by  him  in  1860 ;  but  since 
that  period  be  has  been  engaged  in  offensive 
and  defensive  operations  with  his  Tiiinily 
neighbours  in  Yasin,  a  district  made  painfnlly 
memorable  to  Gcglish  ears  by  the  murder 
of  Lientcmant  Geoi^e  Hayward,  an  explorer 
who,  according  to  Sir  Roderick  Itlnrchison, 
had  won  a  title  "to  be  placed  among  the 
moat  eminent  field -geographers  of  the  age." 
Mr.  Drew's  book  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  chapters,  with  appendices.  The  first 
six  chapters  disonss  the  physical  geography 
and  racea  of  men  inhabiting  the  regions  of 
the  Ooter  Hills  and  Middle  Mountains,  in- 
cLnsive  of  one  description  of  Jummoo  and  its 
CoDTt.  The  march  from  Jnmmoo  to  Eiaehmir 


"  with  ita  plane-tree  isle  refiected  dear  "— 
the  Borrounding  monntaioB — the  theory  of 
the  ancient  waters  covering  the  modem 
valley — furnish  material  for  four  more.  The 
next  six  chapters  treat  of  tbe  march  to 
Ladakh,  of  Ladakh  itself  its  inhabitants,  its. 
higher  valleys  and  plateaux,  inclusive  of 
Central  Ladakh,  Nubra  and  Zanskar;  and 
of  Baltistan,  the  land  of  Polo  (the  British 
game,  not  the  Venetian  traveller).  Four  are 
allotted  to  Dardistan  and  tbe  Dards ;  and  of 
the  remaining  two  chapters  one  takes  up  the 
qneetion  of  languages,  and  the  other  explains 
the  maps  and  sections  illustrative  of  the 
text.  The  subject  of  the  Dards  is  one  of 
special  interest,  and  we  here  tread  ou  com- 
paratively new  gronnd.  Mr.  Drew  and  Dr. 
Leitner  have  at  least  the  merit  of  con- 
tributing valuable  data  to  a  most  important 
branch  of  scientific  enquiry.  All  the  maps 
are  usefat  and  indicative  of  patient  and  in- 
telligent research  :  but  we  wish  the  colours 
bad  been  more  distinct  and  positive. 

The  chapter  on  Jammooandthe  Court,  and 
the  preceding  one  -on  the  Dogras  and 
Ohibbalis  are  both  well  told.  Whether  it  is 
that  we  are  no  longer  used  to  hear  stories  of 
Indian  darbars  and  festivals,  of  satU  and 
infanticide ;  or  whether  that  wo  seem,  to 
know  those  things  by  school  edncatiou  or 
instinctively,  it  is  hard  to  determine,  but  the 
whole  description  has  a  flavour  of  early 
travel,  and  the  older  writers  on  India  and 
Persia.  They  are,  however,  none  the  less 
interesting  on  .that  account.  Wo  select  for 
contrast  a  otmons  instance  of  caste  prejudice 
among  the  Mahardja's  subjects  (pp.  52-3): — 

"  Two  girls  of  quite  low  caste— of  one  of  those 
tribes  whom  to  touch  is  pollution  for  a  Hindu — 
were  left  orphans  at  the  ^  of  eight  and  twelve 
yeatB.  Two  men  of  good  caste  obtained  posBesMon 
of  the  girls  by  gatisfpng  the  claim  of  a  creditor  of 
their  father's,  and  determiQed  to  turn  them  to  ^d 
Mcounl,  So  thej  brought  them  to  a  village  wbere 
nothing  wna  known  of  the  girln,  and  represented 
them  to  be  Tbakflmis — that  is,  to  belonfr  to  the 
caste  of  the  Thakars,  which  the  working  Hdjpiita 
can    many  into.    They  (hen    offered   them   in 


marriage,  to  one  of  tJuA  for  his  two  sons,  and  in 
return  the  men  were  to  receive  400  lupeea.  At 
the  Other's  leq^ueet  th^  themselvee  sat  down  and 
ate  with  tbe  girls,  by  way  of  convincing  him  that 
all  was  &iT  and  above-hoatd.  ASxt  this  the^  re- 
ceived snd  got  away  with  the  money,  sod  the 
marriage  took  place. 

"  In  a  month  or  two  the  truth  oame  out ;  the 
girls,  being  questioned  as  to  what  they  had  used  to 
do  at  home,  said  they  used  to  attend  to  the 
furnaces  .  .  and  they  acknowledged  that  Thakars 
did   not    eat   &om   their   hands.     Great   dismay 

Sread  through  the  village  on  this  discovaty  .  . 
jpteaentatioaB  b^ng  made  to  the  Mahar^a,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  Pandits,  and  their  report 
was  endorsed  by  Mm,  It  was  to  this  effect :  the 
two  young  men  who  had  been  married  to  the  out- 
casts (the  marriage  was,  of  course,  void)  were  to 
go  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  other  pei^Ie  of  the 
house  to  Pamiandal,  a  holy  place  near  Jummoo, 
to  wash ;  and  all  were  to  expiate  their  uncleannesa 
by  iasttng  from  eating  for  twelve  days,  or  from 
eating  and  drinking  for  four  days ;  a  umilar  hut 
leas  severe  course  was  prescribed  for  thcee  who  had 
come  into  the  unclean  house  and  eaten  there,  . 

"  I  heard  thus  much  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Pandit's  decision ;  the  two  who  bad  m'arried  had 
started  for  Haridwar  on  the  Ganges;  the  other 
people  of  the  house  went  to  Farmandal  and  fiisted 
for  a  consid^able  portion  of  the  time  marked 
out ;  then,  their  lives  bein^  in  danger,  the 
Brahmana  allowed  them  to  drink  milk  for  the  re- 
maining daya,  and  ao  the;  became  clean  sgajn. 
The  two  impostors  had  not  been  caught ;  im- 
pisonment  for  life  woold  not  be  consioered  too 
severe  a  puniahmsnt  for  them." 

We  have  rather  touched  on  tJie  incidental 
character  than  the  staple  of  the  book,  which 
is  dearly  to  be  found  in  its  physical  geo- 
graphy, and  to  which  justice  could  not  be 
done  in  a  single  notice.  The  reader  will 
observe  in  this  a  mine  of  interest ;  and  the 
theories,  as  well  as  facts  exhibited,  aro  both 
instrnctive  and  replete  with  matter  for 
scientific  reflection. 

Should  this  volume  reach  a  second  edition 
— a  contingency  not  unmerited — it  might  bo 
made  more  useful  by  supervision  and  more 
popular  by  condensation.  We  may  notice, 
as  a  very  faint  blemish,  the  too  frequent  nse 
of  the  English  "one"  where  the  French 
"on"  would  apply.  "Coming  to  it  from 
the  Punjab,  one  passes  .  .  through  two  or 
three  miles  of  .'.  forest  ,  .  then  one  comes 
to  the  river  bed  .  .  As  one  finds  this  Tavi 
river,  one  sees  how  .  .  it  breaks  through  ,  . 
the  outermost  range — "  are  aU  illustrations 
of  the  meaning,  from  a  single  paragraph 
(p.  62).  The  principle  of  transliteration  is 
cWrly  laid  down,  and  generally  adhered  to  : 
bnt  we  would  ask  whether  "  Delhi  "  should 
not,  in  strictness,  be  "  Dchli ;  "  though  somo 
would  say  Dihli  or  Dilli, 

F.  J.  QOLDSUID. 


Ettayg    on    Shakeipeare.      By    Karl    Elze, 
Ph.  D.     Translated,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  L.  Dora  Schmits,     (London ; 
Macmilian  &  Co.,  1874.) 
Germany  is  so  highly  distinguished  for  its 
Sbakspere  studies,  and  Dr.  Size's  name  is 
so  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  Ger- 
man Sbakspere  Society,  that  we  opened  this 
volume  with  considerable  interest  and  hope  ; 
and    we    have    not    been    altogether    dis- 
appointed.    It  consists  of  nine  articles,  five 
discussing   certain  plays — The   Tempest,   A 
iiidtwrnmer  Night's  Dream,  T/to  Merchant  of 
Veyiice,   AU'a    Welt    that    Eitdt     Weil,   and 


.Henry  FTIT. — in  certain  aspects,  chrono.! 
logical  or  material  or  aesthetic,  and  three 
treating  respectively  of  "  The  SnppogoJ 
Travels  of  Shakespeare,"  "  Sir  Wulism 
Davenant,"  and  "  The  Orthography  of 
Shakespeare's  name."  On  the  whole,  -we 
can  recommend  the  volnme,  if  not  to  all 
readers,  yet  to  all  students  of  ShakspeK. 
That  wonderful  being  "  the  general  reader" 
would  probably  rise  from  its  perusal  con. 
fused  and  olouded.  The  interminable  contro. 
versies  and  seemingly  distinctionless  differ- 
ences which  it  indicates  or  contains  wonlj 
reduce  him  to  a  pitiable  condition  of  utter 
bewildarment.  Chaos  would  be  come  again. 
But  one  more  fa.Tnilinr  with  the  snbject  di^ 
cussed,  and  resolved  not  to  be  lost  in  tbe 
mists  that  will  arise  in.  the  treatment  of 
questions  so  subtle  and  de1icat«,  bnt  to  hold 
his  way  right  on  throttgb  them,  may  deriw 
much  advantiwe  &om  Dr.  E!Ue's  essajrs.  Td 
oar  thinking  Dr.  Elze  is  by  no  means  alwajs 
right  in  hia  conclusions.  We  think  he 
qnite  wrong  as  to  the  date  of  The  Ten^til, 
which,  mainly  on  the  strength  of  a  pasufi 
in  Ben  Joneon's  Volpone,  he  holds  to  k 
1604 ;  and  so  aa  to  the  date  of  Emry  TIE, 
which  be  anpnosaa  to  hav«  ^tpeared  belcm 
the  deaUi  of^  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  aea 
where  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  ceriaidj 
wrong,  he  can  aa  little  be  pronounced  rar-  | 
tainly  right.  Throughout  tbe  hook  there  i 
is  a  want  of  solidity,  so  far  aa  demonstratiw  | 
is  concerned.  The  evidence,  indeed,  that^  I 
OGoaaionally  advanced  is  so  slight  as  to  be  I 
scarcely  tangible.  Bat  yet  the  book  is  imntli  I 
reading.  It  has  been  sud,  libellonslyornot. 
of  women,  and  of  certain  judges,  thst  ii 
would  be  well  if  they  would  give  their  eon- 
clnsions  without  stating  their  reasons.  Koff 
just  the  opposite  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Eke: 
we  value  his  reasons,  bntnotbisconclasioni. 
The  information  in  which  he  abounda  ia  x 
various  and  so  valuable  that  we  are  glad  ^  \ 
have  tbe  benefit  of  it,  though  often  we  ; 
sympathise  not  at  all  with  the  purpose  tt  ' 
which  it  is  applied.  So  to  speak,  it  ^ 
pleasant  to  wander  with  Dr.  Elze  in  tbe 
byways  and  meadows  of  the  Elizabetlan 
age,  however  we  may  differ  from  him  a* J" 
the  destination  of  any  particular  .path.  Be 
has  so  much  to  say  abont  the  soenery  throBgt 
which  we  pass  that  we  wilhngly  follow  w 
a  while.  But  when,  after  an  agreesl* 
leoture,  our  guide  procluma  that  he  has  cot^ 
ducted  to  such  and  ouch  a  spot,  we  can  omj 
say :  "  Thaak  yon  much.  Doctor,  for  yo" 
good  company ;  but  really  we  think  ** 
have  not  arrived  at  the  place  you  naiMi 
but  at  qnito  a  different  spot,  if  indeed « 
have  arrived  anywhere.  And  why  sbooW 
we  be  always  arriving  P  Pray,  talk  on,  anfl 
do  not  trouble  yourself  imd  as  as  to  ow 
whereabouts ! "  , 

Let  us  mention  one  or  two  of  the  pojo" 
on  which  Dr.  Elze  is  well  worth  heannfr 
qnite  apart  from  the  "argal"  expressed  « 
understood  in  his  conBideration  of  '«'*'■ 
We  are  happy  to  find  him  confirming  W 
notions  we  have  ourselves  long  '*''**'^,° 


-that  our  great  poet's  obligafjons 


a  lion- 


— tnac  our  greaij  poei^s  oDugau"*""  —  i^ 
taigne  and  to  Marlowe  have  not  yet  *•*",  i- 
qnately  rwognised.  Of  course  ^I*^^; 
has  noticed  the  direct  q«iot**»<'°J;'*,^^^ 
fitmous  ^wa.^'S — from  ch.  ixx.  "'^  }f^ 
bala"— made  by  Qonaalo  to  ftmuBs  the  b« 
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.  kii^  in  The  Tempest  (act  ii. 
sc.  i.  14^172)  ;  but  oGoer  BignB  of  acqmiiiU 
ance  with  Montaigne,  tbcnigfa  that  qnotation 
might  well  have  prepared  na  to  expect  them, 
bare,  we  brieve,  been  scarcely  at  aJl  per- 
ceived. In  hia  essay  on  Tlie  Tempeut  Dr. 
Else  makes  these  remarka  ; — 

"Hnmlet^  -viewa  «lxiut  the  uncertainty  of 
death,  hie  penuasion  that  'the  reodiiteaa  ia  all,' 
hia  thoog-htB  about  suicide,  IwTe  their  protolype 
in  Eesai  ux.  of  the  fint  book  of  Montugae  (Qw 
phOoaopher,  cut  amrendre  a  moiirir),  and  in  £saai 
lii.  of  the  Eecoadbook  (^Couttiimf  de  I'ltlede  Ceo). 
The  idea  that  nothing  in  itself  ia  either  good  or 
bad,  but  that  our  thinking  makes  it  to,  which 
IB  exptesaed  not  only  in  Ifnmlet,  II.  ii,  but  in 
other  paesagee  of  Shakeapeare  aa  weii,  might  re- 
c^  Essai  xl.  of  the  first  book  (Qkc  le  gmat  det 
biau  et  dt§  maux  devoid  tn  borm*  parti*  de 
[opinion  qua  neut  en  aoeni);  this  is,  howevar, 
only  a  specious  resemMance,  for  Montaigne  apeaka 
of  physical,  Sfa^eapeaie  of  monJ,  good  and  enl. 
The  deacriptioa  of  the  mu^ic  of  the  spheras  in  TA* 
Merchtmt  of  Venice  fV.  i.)  seems  likewiae  taken 
from  Montaigne  (Book  i.  Essai  sxii.)  which  at  the 
same  time  proves  that  Shakeepeaie  must  hare 
read  the  French  phikMopher  in  the  original,  for 
at  the  tiB»6  of  the  composition  of  TAe  M^chant  of 
Vvniee  (16M)  [this  date  shonld  not  ha  given  at  ab- 
■olotely  c«1^ ;  parhapa  1696  woola  he  more 
eorrectj  Florio'e  transtatioo  can  scarcely  have 
been  in  existence,  or  it  must .  have  literally  fol- 
lowed the  maxim  nonum  prtmatur  in  annum" 

Dr.  Eke  does  not  inetst  os  SUaJcspe: 
indebtedness  in  theae  paesagea  : — 


the  similarity  is  too  little  palpable  to  justify 
reproach  of ' stealing ' "  (Vo^mt,  UI.  ii.). 

In  any  csM,  he  has  ^vea  as  some 
valuable  iUaBtrations ;  fuid  if,  aa  to  tbe 
points  jost  mentioned,  we  do  not  believe 
in  tiie  actual  oontaot  of  the  greatest  French 
mind  with  the  greatest  English  of  the 
siitoentb  oentnry,  yet — and  this  in  of  higher 
interest — we  are  led  to  discern  a  certain 
native  alliaooe  and  sympathy  between  these 
supreme  ganiaees.  We  think  ourselves  that 
there  are  many  more  indications  of  tbat 
direct  oontaot  than  have  yet  been  coUectod  ; 
bat  we  cannot  now  stay  to  particnlanse. 
We  sbonld  confidently  point  to  tbe  fact  that 
a  copy  of  Florio's  Montaigne  baa  ooroe  down 
to  us  with  Shakspere's  autograph  in  it, 
bat  that  tbe  genniiiMiesa  of  tbe  inscription 
has  been  serionsly  donbted. 

The  inflnenoe  of  Ibrlowe  npon  Sbalc- 
spere  ia  more  patmt  and  tiertain.  If  the 
great  master  ever  himself  had  a  ma8t«r,  it 
was  Marlowe.  Many  a  "saw"  of  that 
sfaepberd  he  fband  "of  might,"  It  is  tme 
that  as  he  grew  to  artiatio  maturity,  he  saw 
in  bia  predeoeeeor's  work  much  that  was 
provocative  of  ridicule,  and  tha;t  he  ridiculed 
it.  To  make  Pistol  talk  in  Tamberlaine's 
vein  was  significant  of  a  keen  sense  of  Tam- 
berlaine'a  eroettiee.  But  in  bis  not  unkindly 
laughter  at  such  &ittestic  bombast,  be  never 
ceased  to  admire  wbat  was  to  be  admired. 
If  he  dMidea  in  S&ivry  JV.,  he  quotes  ap. 
provingly  in  Ab  Y(m  Jakt  It.  In  the  Merry 
Wivee  of  Windtor  the  derision  and  the  ac- 
ceptance appear  together.  In  hia  wrath — it 
Was  only  comical  wrath — he  remembered 
Toercy  i  nay,  he  remembered  affection.  Per* 
baps  only  now  are  we  b^inmng  reaUy  to 
Wpreciate  the  power  of  the  first  ia  time  of 
the  great  Klizabethans.     Certainly  no  formal 


tribute  has  ever  before  been  paid  htm 
parable  with  that  lately  offerwJ  by  a  poet  of 
our  own  day,  who  is  also  a  critic  of  no  mean 
order.  Bat  the  highest  trihnte  of  all  wtu 
paid  bim  by  Shakspere's  attention  and 
study.  Of  this  connexion,  as  seen  in  at 
least  one  play.  Dr.  Elze  speaks  very  posi- 
tively.    He  saya  that — 

"  the  prototype  of  Shylock"  .  .  .  "  clearly  lies  in 
Marlowe's  Jew  ifMiUta,  without  which  the  Mer- 
cAaiU  of  Venice  would  in  all  probability  never  have 
been  written.  It  is  strasge  tbat  so  far  aa  we 
know,  no  German  commentator  has  yet  compared 
Iklorlowe's  tragedy,  and  that  Engliah  critics  deny, 
or,  at  all  erents,  do  not  sufficiently  apprize  [lic] 
the  relatione  exiating  between  the  two  plays.  In 
Ilsiiam's  evM,  Marlowe's  Barabae  is  unworthy  lo 
be  regarded  as  tbe  prototype  of  Shylock,  though 
the  Jew  of  Mnlta  may  pos^Uy  have  ^miabed 
Shakeapeare  with  a  few  hinta.  Dyce  despatchee 
the  auDJect  with  sqaal  brevitr.  He  admits,  in- 
deed, that  Shakespeare  was  intimately  acquainted 


who  has  cftrefu*lly  compared  the  character  of 
Barabas  with  that  of  Shylock  will  allow  that  he 
received  more  than  unimportant  hints  from  it.' 
Tbe  colla<Ttion  of  ao-called  parallel  passages  from 
both  plays  in  the  appendix  of  Waldron'a  edition 
and  continuation  of  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd,  he 
says,  proves  nothing." 

And  Dr.  Elze  proceeds  to  "  see  what 
meant  by  a  few  and  unimportant  hints."    A 
good   deal   of   what  he   proceeds  to  say 
Mimewbat  overstrained ;  but  something,  we 
think,  holds  firm. 

"  To  such  a  searcher  of  hearts  as  Shakespeare 
waa  an  irrasistible  lemptation  to  transfcwm  this 
Baiahaa  into  a  genuine  Jewish  uaarer,  and  to 
change  the  bombastic  and  impossible  criminal  into 
a  reel  man,  with  human  motives,  pnssioas,  and 
actions,  ^rahas,  if  any,  was  the  man  suited  to 
be  made  the  clnimaut  in  the  law-auit  in  regard  to 
the  pound  of  flesh ;  while  at  the  same  time  hia 
dalighter  afibrded  the  poet  a  handle  to  bring  him 
;_... *; —  Qf  ^  different  kind  with  the  Ohris- 


tian  world," 

And  in  all  the  Eseays,  wbetherwego  with 
their  leading  tenets  or  not,  there  is  much 
that  "  tends  to  edification."  Thus  in  another 
part  of  that  on  the  Merchant  may  be  found 
some  remarks  on  the  question,  often  raised, 
whether  Shylock  is  a  tragic  or  a  comic 
character.  How  greatly  public  opinion  has 
changed  in  certain  respects  is  very  curiously 
indicated  by  the  very  existence  of  ench  a 
question.  It  is  certain  that  to  an  Elizabethan 
audience  there  conld  be  nothing  tragic  in 
tbe  presentment  of  Shylock,  if  the  idea  of 
tragedy  involves,  as  it  certainly  does,  an 
element  of  pily.  Shylock  might  well  say 
"  Sufferance  is  the  badge«  of  all  our  tribe." 
Dr.  Else  quotes  &om  HeUer  this  qnotation 
from  Imtber :  — 

"  EJiow  thou,  dear  Christian,  that  next  to  the 
devil,  thou  canst  have  no  more  bitter  or  eager 
enemy  than  a  downright  Jew,  one  who  seriously 
means  to  be  the  Jew.  I  will  give  thee  mine 
honest  advice:  set  fire  to  their  aynagognea,  and 
that  which  will  not  bum,  load  and  cover  it  with 
earUi,  so  that  man  shall  see  neither  a  stone  nor  a 
vestige  of  it  everlastingly." 

When  such  crying  bigotry  possessed  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  what  conld  be  hoped  ? 
When  tbe  blind  l^d  tbe  blind,  they  both,  we 
are  told,  fall  into  the  ditoh.  Marlowe's 
Barabae  was  got  up  in  a  purriy  comic  fashion. 
He  was  equipped  with  a  big  red  nose.  "  0 
mistress,"  says  Ithamar,  "  I  have  the  bravest, 
gravest,  secret,  subtle,  hottle-noaed  knave  to 


my  master  that  ever  gentleman  had."  How 
merciless  is  Gratiano's  banter  in  Shakspere's 
play  !  How  supreme  tbe  gentle  Antonio's 
scorn  I  Wliat  a  terrible  impeachment  it  ia 
that  Shylbck  can  bring  against 
"  Tho  kindest  man, 

ThD  brat  condition'd  and  uQwearied  spirit 

In  doing  eonrteiies." 
"  He  bath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me 
half  a  million  ;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked 
at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted 
my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine 
enemies;  and  what's  his  reason?  lam  a 
Jew  1  "  What  a  revolution  of  sentimenthaa 
taken  place ! 

"  However  grievously  Shylock  may  hnve  of- 
fended, however  heartily  we  may  despise  and 
condemn  his  charact*!,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  a 
momentary  feeling  of  sympathy  with  him  when  he 
staggers  out  of  the  court  crashed  bv  the  paidon 
which  the  Doge  has  granted  him.  'Nay,  we  feel 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  young  lady,  who  ac- 
cording to  II.  Heine,  at  the  conclusion  of'  the 
fourth  act  exchumed,  'Thepoormaa  iswron^!'" 
Certainly  there  is  no  more  impressive 
proof  of  Shokspere's  splendid  humanity 
than  tbe  manner  in  wbich,  without  shocking 
tbe  prejudices  of  bis  age  by  any  pedantic 
sermonisings,  he  has  brought  the  outcast  of 
society  within  the  lange  of  our  sympathy. 
Marlowe's  Jew  is  a  monster ;  the  Jew  of 
Shakapere  is,  after  alt,  a  man,  with  a  heart 
once  capable  of  teudemess,  but  at  length 
petrified  by  ill-uses  and  ill-usage,  God-made, 
like   the  rest  of  us,    man.marred,   like   so 

There  ia  much  interesting  matter  in  the 
chapter  on  Shakspere's  supposed  travels. 
I>r.  Elze  does  not  see  any  reason  for  agree- 
ing with  Kuighc  as  lo  his  having  visited 
Scotland.  He  thinks  that  the  "  Laurence 
Fletcher,  Comediane  to  bis  Majestie"  of  the 
Aberdeen  records  of  1601,  was  not  a  member 
of  a  strolling  company  of  players,  but  was 
"  lent "  by  the  king  to  Sir  Francis  Hospitall, 
of  HanlKzie,  a  French  nobleman  upon  whom 
the  freedom  of  tbe  borough  was  confirmed. 
"  The  kiop;  lent  him  his  court  comedian, 
who  in  so  far  may  be  regarded  as  a  pendant 
to  '  My  lord  of  Leicester's  jesting  player.' " 
Surely  a  very  gratuitous  assumption.  "  His 
court  comedian  ?  "  The  phrase  seems  to 
carry  us  back  to  pre-Thespian  days,  when  a 
coTye  (Iramaiique  consisted  of  one.  We  do 
not  think  it  could  mean  "  a  fool."  Besides 
we  happen  to  know  the  name  of  King 
James's  fool,  and  it  was  not  Fletcher.  We 
do  not  think  Knight's  argument  decisive  — 
far  from  it ;  but  really  as  Shaksperian  argu- 
ments go — several  of  Dr.  Elze's  for  instance 
— it  is  not  ao  had.  Dr.  Elze  may  be  said  to 
add  something  to  tbe  probability  of  Shak. 
epere'a  having  visited  Italy.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  poet  never  him- 
self saw  those  fair  blue  skies  beneath  which 
HO  many  of  his  creations  move  as  beneath 
their  native  and  proper  canopy.  The  very 
air  of  Italy  seems  blowing  through  eo  many 
of  his  seenes.  Does  any  non-Italian  work 
tr^nspoj't  us  into  the  bright,  careless,  star- 
clear  South  like  the  last  act  of  the  MerehaiU 
of  Vmice  ?  Tbe  most  striking  fresh  sug- 
gestions Dr.  Else  makes  relate  to  tbe  men- 
tion of  Julio  Bomano  in  The  Winter's 
Tale:— 

"  To  tbe  question  why  he  should  have  selected 
thb  artist  before  all  others,  some  critics  might  be 
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.  inclined  to  answer  that  he  picked  up  the  name  at 
random,  if  we  may  use  the  expresaioil.  But  such 
an  answer  would  be  quite  unsatiafftclory  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  poet  most  correctly  esti- 
mates Romano's  merits  na  an  artist,  iuid  praises 
hin]  nut  only  in  eloquent  but  tbe  most  appropriate 

Dr.  Elze's  answer  ia  tbat  be  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  Romano's  works  br  personal 
inspection.  "  The  Palazzo  del  T  m  Marntna, 
built  by  Rotnano,  and  6iled  with  bis  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  was  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  a^."  But  Shakapei^  makes  bi"i  a 
ecniptor  !  Here  Dr.  lillze'a  answer  is  really 
notable.  It  is  given  by  the  qnotation  of  two 
epitaphs  found  in  Vasari  ; — 
"  Videbat  Japiiw  corpora  Kulpla  pictaque 

Spirace,  sedw  monalium  nuqanner  coelo, 

Julii  virtule  Ronmni ;  tunc  irntus 

CoDcilio  diToram  omoium  vucnto 

IlIutD  aetariia  (tic)  austalit ;  quod  pati  neqniret 

Vinci  aot  aequari  al>  homias  terrigsna." 
.And 
"  Poiiaaus  morietu  secam  tres  Julius  arteis 

AbatLl  t ;  baud  niirurn,  qoiituor  udhb  erat." 

"Tres  artes!  Corpora  sculptal"'  exclaims  Dr. 
Elze,  with  paidonable exultation.  "It  is  true  that 
Yasari  makes  no  further  mention  of  Romano's 
sculptures,  neither  do  his  German  translators,  nor, 
as  ftr  as  we  know,  any  recent  art~historian,  say  a 
word  about  them.  But  Shakespeare  is  nevertheless 
right;  he  has  made  no  blunder;  he  baa  not  abused 
the  poetical  licence  by  introducing  Romano  as  a 
sculptor.  And  more  than  this,  his  praise  of 
Romano  wonderfully  agrees  with  the  [first]  epi- 
taph, in  which  truth  to  iiatuce  and  life  is  liliewise 
praised  as  bein^r  JiUiu'a  chief  excellence  (if  he 
could  put  breath  into  his  work — '  videbat  Jupiter 
corpora  spirare ').     la  this  chance  ?  " 

Dr.  Elze's  conclusion  is  that  Shakspere 
"  had  been  at  Mnntua,  and  had  there  seen 
Romano's  works,  and  read  his  epitaphs." 
As  we  have  said,  we  think  he  has,  by  this 
and  other  considerations,  certainly  increased 
the  probability  of  the  Italian  travels. 

Our  readers  may  by  this  time  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  possible  profit  to 
be  derived  from  the  Tolnme  before  us.  We 
will  only  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly  meotion 
what  seems  tons  Dr.  Elze'a  chief  deficiency, 
and  his  chief  misapprehension. 

He  seems  unable  to  appreciate  adequately 
ihe  importance  of  the  consideration  of  style 
— wo  nse  the  term  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense  — in  deciding  or  discussing 
Shaksperian  chronology  and  other  Shaks- 
porian  qaestions.  We  submit,  for  instance, 
that  no  critic  duly  competent  in  this  respect 
would  dream  of  assigning  The  Tempest  to 
about  the  same  date  as  King  Lear.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  German  criticism  has  so 
often  failed  disastrously.  How  else  could 
Schlegel  and  other  countrymen  of  his  give 
such  Tomarkable  verdicts  on  what  we  Eng- 
lish call,  and  persist  in  calling,  "  the  spurious 
plays?  "  Think  of  thisdictam  of  Scblegel's  : 
Tkomtu  Lord  Orcrmn-ell,  Sir  John  Oidcattle 
(First  Part),  A  Yorkuhire  'jTrwyerfy  "are  not 
only  nnquestionably  Shakspere 'a,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  they  deserve  to  be  classed  among 
his  best  and  maturest  works  !  " 

A^in,  Dr.  Elze,  in  our  opinion,  lays  a 
great  deal  too  much  stress  on  Shajcspere's 
eariy  matnrity.  The  fects,  all  that  are  well 
substantiated,  do  not  make  for  this  view  ; 
but  Dr.  EUe  will  have  it  ao.  What  en- 
courages him  is  what  may  be  called  compa. 
rattre  biography.     Ho  is  always  ready  with 


a  list  of  achievements  performed  at  an  early 
age — Raphael's  painting  the  Sposalizio  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  the  Eiiloinlfiiieiil  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery  and  the  Bdlo  Jardinih-e  in 
his  twenty -fourth,  and  beginning  the  Stante 
in  his  twenty-fifth  ;  Mozart's  composing  his 
Mithridatee  io  his  foni-teeuth  year,  his  Ido- 
meneo  in  his  twenty-fiflh,  his  Eiii/iihrung  aue 
dem  Serail  in  his  twenty-sixth.  But  putting 
aside  the  question  of  antecedents — the  ques- 
tion whether  Shakspere's  early  advantogee 
equalled  those  enjoyed  by  other  great 
spirits — comparative  biography  telle  also 
a  quite  different  tale.  It  tells  na  of  great 
geniuses  who  were  slow  ic  putting  forth 
fruit.  In  England,  for  instance,  Dryden, 
Sicbardson,  Scott,  all  ripened  slowly.  If 
all  these  three  men  had  died  even  when  they 
were  upwards  of  forty,  their  names  would 
well-nigh  have  passed  away  with  them  ;  at 
the  best  but  a  dim  glory  would  have  been 
theirs.  Of  Shakspere  we  know  for  certain 
that  he  wmf«  bis  Rape  of  Lttcrece  in  159S 
and  the  following  year.  We  know  it  for 
certain,  because  dedicating  Veniu  mtd  Adoni» 
to  the  Earl  of  Sonthamptou  in  1593,  and 
apologising  for  his  "unpolished  lines,"  he 
vows  "  to  take  advant^e  of  all  idle  hours 
till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver 
labour."  And  in  1 594  Tha  Bope  of  Luerece 
- — "the  graver  labour"  promised — appears, 
dedicated,  of  course,  to  the  same  nobleman. 
We  have,  then,  a  sure  ropresentatiTe  of 
Shakspere's  development  in  1593-4,  when 
he  was  jnst  thirty  years  old.  Now,  what 
does  it  show  us  ?  Not  the  great  play-wright, 
but  the  great  poet,  in  the  full  lavish  enjoy- 
ment of  a  yet  unpruned  exuberant  youthful 
fancy,  his  powers  not  yet  reduced  to  obey 
dramatic  restraints,  tee  greatest  heir  of 
the  world  filled  with  the  delighted  ctfa. 
scionsneBS  of  his  magnificent  dower,  hnt  not 
yet  wholly  submitting  himself  to  artiatio 
discipline  and  economy.         J.  W.  Hales, 


IT&LT   IN  THB   UIDDLE   AGES. 

Forichungen  xitr  Reich*-  und  RecliUgescliiclite 
Italiens,  von  Dr.  Jvlius  Ficker.  4  Bde. 
(InnsbiTick:  Wagner,  1868-74.) 
(Second  Notice.) 
In  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  work 
before  us  the  author  considers  the  legal 
institutions  of  the  law  in  general  with  the 
Bchools  of  law,  and  the  superior  officers  who 
at  various  times  represented  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire  in  Italy.  In  the  third 
volume  he  proceeds  to  enquire  who  were 
the  assessors  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He 
reckons  up  the  king's  judges,  in  old  times 
those  of  the  cities  which  took  the  place  of 
the  earlier  ledbini,  those  of  the  Marches  of 
Verona,  of  the  Romagno,  and  of  Tuscany, 
who  have  many  peculiarities  of  their  own. 
Ho  then  passes  to  the  later  judges  of  the 
court;  andlaatly,he  treats  of  the  nature  of  the 
conrts  of  justice,  with  their  various  modes 
of  procedure,  which  differed  essentially, 
owing  to  the  differences  between  Roman 
and  German  law,  differences  which  after- 
wards vanished  in  consequence  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  Italian  forma.  After  the  Lombard 
courts  come  those  of  the  Fraukish  period, 
and  thoKe  of  the  Romagna,  then  the  ^iritual, 
the  municipal,  the  feudal,  and  the  imperial 
in  their  earlier  form,  when,  as  was  the  cose 


the  time  of  Frederick  IT.,  the  Emperor 
himaelf  usually  remained  in  Italy,  while  bis 
son  governed  Germany  with  the  title  of 
king.  The  la«t  periods  of  the  Hobenstaafen 
dynasty  present  ns  with  the  direct  contrast 
to  the  state  of  things  which  hod  prevailed 
during  the  previous  centuries.  Alike  in  the 
conrts  of  justice  and  in  the  administration, 
a  spirit  and  a  system  wholly  foreign  to 
German  ideas  prevailed  throughout  all  thai 
portion  of  Italy  which  belonged  to  the 
Empire. 

It  is  plain  tiiat  the  ezceptionEd  position 
of  the  Chorch  in  Italy  must  have  exerted  a 
considerable  influence  upon  her  development 
apart  fi^om  the  general  influence  which  the 
Church,  by  means  of  her  legislative  power 
which  grew  so  rapidly  in  the  flonrishing 
days  of  the  Empire,  exerted  ever  the  world 
at  lai^,  and  naturally  more  effectually  than 
elsewhere  over  the  countries  lying  south  of 
the  Alps.  The  history  of  the  territorial 
relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Empire  fornu 
one  of  the  most  important  and  lengthiest 
sections  of  the  work  before  us.  Under  the 
titles  "  Die  Recnpemtionen  der  Kirche,"  and 
"  Das  Beioh  und  die  Recnperationen,"  thfl 
author  has  given  us  the  history  of  the 
territorial  formation  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  either  cursorily  or  in  det^l,  an 
account  which  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject  possesses  much  more  historical 
unity  than  the  reafc  of  the  work. 

Briefly,  the  results  of  his  inveetigatios 
are  as  follows — In  the  dnohy  of  Rome,  which 
in  the  later  Byzantine  period  comprised  tlte 
Roman  Campagna  Maritima,  and  the  south- 
em  part  of  Tuscany,  all  supreme  rights  and 
privileges  passed  at  all  times  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical chief  of  Rome  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  ties  of  the  old  Empire,  without,  how- 
ever, this  territory  ceasing  to  form  part  ot 
the  Imperial  dominions.  Hence,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Empire  of  the  West  to 
the  Emperor,  various  rights'  remained  re- 
served which  lapsed  in  course  of  time.  In 
756,  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  afler  his  Lom- 
bard conquests,  added  the  Elzarchate  and 
Pentapolis  to  his  •original  dominions,  and 
gave  them  to  the  Pope.  This  gift  was  con- 
firmed to  the  Church  by  later  grants,  as  bj 
the  Emperor  Lewis  in  817,  without,  boir- 
ever,  the  Ghnroh  obtaining  actual  possession 
of  them,  excepting  a  few  districts,  as  Fer- 
rara-  In  781  Charles  the  Great  recognised 
the  title  of  the  Church  to  these,  having 
already,  in  772,  confirmed  the  gift  made  by 
his  fether.  Though  he  did  not  carry  it  into 
execution  after  his  conquest  of  Xiombardy, 
he  resigned  to  the  Pope  certain  districts 
and  towns  in  Lombardy,  Capua,  and  other 
towns  in  Campania,  the  Sabine  district,  snd 
the  southern  part  of  Lombard  Tnscany,  m 
compensation  for  any  claims  of  the  Utter 
upon  his  other  Lombard  possessions,  orisiog 
from  the  gift  of  Pepin,  which  had  been  co^ 
firmed  but,  as  above  said,  never  completed 
by  Charlemagne-  The  Emperor  Lewis  re- 
cognised this  deed  by  diplomat  "hich  w 
further  confirmed  by  the  grants  of  Otto  Jt 
962  ;  and  Henry  II.,  1020.  ,  . 

The  Papal  dominions  thus  really  extended 
from  Aqnapendenta,  or  Rodicofani,  as  »r  " 
Ceprano,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tM 
•  confines  of  the  dukedom  of  SpoleW.  sno 
aoroBB  Narni  and  Todi  as  fiar  w  Pemg*  »"> 
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CittA  di  Castello,  in  the  northern  valley  of 
the  Tiber.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
extend  this  dom&iri  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII.  and  hia  auccessora.  Apart  from  the 
will  of  the  ConnteBa  Matilda,  the  Papal 
claitns  were  mainly  founded  npon  the  oon- 
firmation  by  Charles  the  Great  of  the  gift  of 
Pepin,  paying  no  regard  to  modifying  oir- 
ciunstances,  and  to  the  actnal  compensation 
given  in  virtue  of  the  anbeeqaent  agreement 
mentioned  above.  The  pretensions  were 
large  ;  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  with  the 
March  of  Fermo,  all  Tuscany,  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  and  parts  of  Eomagna,  were  all 
claimed  for  the  Church.  These  claims  were 
unsncceasfnl,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  as  an  unbroken 
territory  was  confined  to  the  region  between 
Aqaapendente  and  Cepnmo,  The  peace  of 
Venice  between  Pope  Alexander  lU.  and 
Frederick  I.  was  followed  by  the  full  resti- 
tution of  this  to  the  Church,  the  question 
respecting  the  inheritance  of  Matilda  and 
the  parts  of  the  Romi^fna  being  left  open, 
After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI., 
Qte  strained  and  exhausted  Empire  becoming, 
aa  it  were,  all  at  once  paralysed,  and  being 
without  any  recognised  cniversal  head,  the 
South  of  Italy,  which  since  1059  had  been 
the  fief  of  the  Church,  having  been  governed 
hy  Henry  without  any  regard  to  the  Popes, 
was  ripe  for  revolt,  and  the  time  seemed 
now  come  to  make  these  claims  good.  Those 
upon  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  and  the  March 
of  Ancona,  which  represented  the  old  Pen- 
tapolis,  were  snccessful,  both  provinces  being 
of  the  ntmost  conseqnence  to  the  Papacy  as 
a  means  of  deliverance  from  the  threatening 
aspect  of  afiatrs  brought  about  by  the  union 
of  Sicilywith  the  Empire.  Accordingly,itwaa 
expressly  declared,  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  Empire,  that  Otto  IV,  and  Frederick  11. 
had  defended  these  places  at  the  expense  of 
the  Empire,  with  the  view  of  ensuring  the 
safety  of  tibe  Church.  Although  Otto  in  a 
very  short  time  acted  in  defiance  of  his  own 
promises,  and  Frederick  in  his  subsequent 
strcgg^le  with  the  Church  took  back  his  own 
dominions,  and  even  contested  the  old  Papal 
domain  ;  still,  that  made  no  difference  in  a 
point  of  law  which  necessarily  ^ain  came 
into  force  of  itself  on  the  fall  of  the  Hohen. 


The  victory  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
1266,  placed  the  Church  in  undisputed 
possession  of  Spoleto  and  Ancona. 

The  BiOmagna,  i.e.  what  was  formerly 
called  the  Exarchate,  still  remained  to  the 
Empire.  Supported  by  the  Church,  Hudolf 
of  Hahsbnrg  took  possession  of  it  in  1275, 
but  resided  it  three  years  afterwards  to 
Gregory  X.,  with  the  consent  of  the  princes 
of  the  Empire,  and  so  the  States  of  the 
Church  acqnired  the  extent  of  territory 
which  they  retained  till  1860.  This  is,  in 
short,  ihe  result  of  the  investigation  of  the 
Carolingian  and  later  donations,  according 
to  the  text  which  has  been  banded  down  to 
IE  of  these  &mous  documents.  Little  can 
veil  be  otijected  to  the  historical  enquiry 
of  the  author,  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
nund  that  the  literal  sense  of  the  dona. 
tions  is  altogether  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
Cliiircl],  which,  in  fact,  never  expressly  re< 
Qoiuiced  her  territorial  claims,  even  though 

Uis  tomtories  themselvea  remained  in  pos-  I  deserves  in  the  country  to  tJie  history  of 
Muion  of  the   Empire  &r  into  the  tbir-  [  which  it  is  devoted.  A.  db  Bbohovt. 


teenth  century,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  availed 
herself  of  every  opportunity  of  enforcing 
them.  If  she  did  not  succeed  with  other 
claims,  as,  for  example,  with  thoae  on  Tus- 
cany, the  reason  must  be  sought  else- 
where. When,  after  the  death  of  Henry 
Vr.,  Popes  Celestine  III.  and  Innocent  III 
sought  to  obtain  dominion  over  those  pro- 
vincee,  they  met  with  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Tnscan  league,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  leaning  to  the  Gnelphs,  was  just  as 
unwilling  to  be  subject  to  the  Church  as  to 
the  Empire.  When,  a  century  later)  Boni- 
&ce  VIII.  made  the  cession  of  all  Imperial 
daims  on  Tuscany  the  condition  of  his  re- 
cognition of  King  Albert  of  Habeburg,  the 
Pontificate  underwent  that  great  crisis  which 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  Popo  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone.  The  late,  but  on  that  ac- 
count all  the  more  lasting,  development  of 
niunicipalities  in  this  part  of  Italy  would 
also  probably  have  thrown  insuperable  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  the 
Papal  views.  The  Popes  kept  their  terri- 
tories intact,  even  when  in  the  greatest 
straits,  and  increasingly  couBolidatea  their 
own  power  at  the  expense  of  petty  chiefs 
and  municipal i ties,  bnt  they  never  extended 
their  borders  after  1275. 

la  Tuscany,  where  even  under  Frederick 
II.  the  Impend  regime  was  so  powerfnlly 
administered,  the  Imperial  power  took  root 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  a  time  of  decay, 
which  clearly  shows  how  deeply  rooted  the 
idea  of  the  anthority  of  the  Empire  was  in 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  even  in  the 
practice  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  endea- 
after  self-rule  on  the  part  of  the 
communities,  and  the  territorial  power  of 
princes.  If  we  overlook  these  circuin- 
if  misconceiving  the 
condition  of  the  Italian  States  and  of  the 
republics  and  princedoms  within  the  old 
Italian  kingdom.  The  Emperor  was  at  all 
times  the  source  of  law,  however  slight  his 
real  power  nuL'ht  be.  lances  and  democra- 
cies recognised  this  and  acted  accordingly, 
however  independently  they  might  proceed 
in  other  respects.  If  we  fail  to  perceive 
this  we  can  obtain  no  true  insight  into 
Italian  history,  because  we  underrate  the 
inflnence  exerted  by  the  Empire 
insula,  endangered  as  the  latter  was  by  the 
tendency  to  split  up  into  individual  states. 
On  the  other  band,  the  condition  of  the 
world  at  large  depended  on  the  relations 
between  Italy  and  Germany. 

A  volume  of  original  authorities,  contain- 
ing more  than  five  hundred  documents, 
belonging  to  the  years  776~147i,  two-thirds 
of  which  have  never  before  been  pnblished, 
is  appended  to  this  work,  one  which  con- 
tributes m.ore  than  any  other  recent  publi- 
cation to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  Italian  law  and  constitution  during  the 
various  periods  of  the  Empire  until  the  com- 
plete change  of  the  political  system.  A 
work,  the  product  of  so  much  industry  and 
conscientiousness,  and  containing  so  copious 
a  store  of  well-ascertained  dates,  must  be 
valuable  to  aU  who  treat  either  of  tho  his- 
tory of  individual  countries,  or  of  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  general,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  it  may  meet  with  the  appreciatii 


KEW  KOVKLS. 

Jjalage.     By  Augusta  Chambers.     (London  i 

S.  Tinsley,  187&.) 
EU  Litlle  Cousin.   By  E.  M.  Pearson.  (Lon. 

don:  S.  Tinsley,  1875.) 
John  Soldnnortli,  Chief  Mate.  By  the  Anther 
of  "  Jilted."  (London  ;  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.,  1875.) 
It  is  not  unusual  for  reviewers  to  complain 
with  some  acrimony  of  the  introduction  of 
death  in  a  novel.  Viewed  by  itself  the  com- 
plaint would  seem  a  little  unreasonable,  for 
death  does  certainly  sometimes  occur  in  r^ 
life,  however  much  of  a  bull  the  statement 
may  appear.  And  novels  are  supposed,  if 
only  by  courtesy,  to  reflect  real  life  in  some 
measure  and  manner.  But  there  really  is 
some  ground  for  the  protest  when  death  is 
used  aa  a  god  in  a  machine  to  solve  and 
emphasise  the  feeble  problem  of  an  insuffi- 
cient plot.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  quite 
the  case  with  Lalage,  but  it  is  too  nearly  the 
case.  A  writer  might  sarely  manage  to 
conduct  one  poor  volume  to  its  due  end 
without  drowning  her  heroine  and  shooting 
ber  hero.  It  is  true  that  the  heroine  drowns 
in  thoroughly  good  "form,"  reading  The 
Ring  and  th»  Book  to  the  last,  and  taking 
the  final  third  wave  as  if  it  wore  a  friendly 
dovche;  hutwe,  whose  copies  of  TAfliSmjaiwE 
the  Book  are  yet  unacquainted  with  sea- water, 
are  left  enqnuing  whether  there  is  any  fit  and 
proper  reason  for  this  tragedy.  And  we  fear 
the  answer  must  be  No.  A  damsel  aged 
seventeen,  who  has  fallen  in  love  at  first 
sight  with  her  cousin,  may  possibly  look 
forward  to  something  short  of  utter  desola- 
tion, even  though  that  cousin  happens  to 
have  previously  eng^^  himself  to  a  lineu* 
draper's  daughter.  Miss  Chambers  is,  we 
should  imagine,  very  young,  and  we  do  not 
Bee  anything  to  prevent  her  writing  some- 
thing much  bett^  than  Lalage.  Her  male 
beings  are  utterly  impossible,  from  the  ten- 
years-old  brat  who  thus  gravely  addresses 
a  stranger : — "  Are  you  are  aware.  Sir,  that 
your  hmdscape  is  out  of  drawing  ?  "  to  the 
papa  of  this  hopeful  who  behaves  at  page  7 
in  a  manner  which  su^^sts  not  so  much 
intense  grief  as  one  of  two  other  motives, 
lumu^  or  intoxication.  But  the  women  are 
natural  andindeedattractive,  and  the  school- 
girls' life  in  the  Italian  palazzo  is  very  plea- 
santly and  even  freshly  drawn. 

We  have  often  noticed  in  the  feebler  variety 
of  novelist  an  nnaccoun  table,  because  alto- 
gether suicidal,  tendency  to  sneer  at  novels. 
But  we  have  never  seen  this  tendency  quite 
BO  fully  developed  as  in  Miss  Pearson's  book, 
where  it  is  rather  more  suicidal  than  uhubJ. 
Certainly  no  one  of  the  imaginary  sets  of 
three  volumes  which  are  the  objects  of  this 
lady's  wrath,  could  be  much  feebler  than 
that  to  which  she  has  set  her  name.  The 
heroine  is  a  certain  Maud  Beaumont.  This 
young  lady,  who  is  represented  as  cultivated 
to  tho  n"*  and  yet  sensible  to  the  p*^,  in- 
dulges frequently  in  the  ejaculation  "  My 
word !  "  Bow,  we  have  known  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  feminine  sex,  cultivated 
and  uncultivated,  beautlhil  and  unbeautiful, 
ladylike  and  unladylike ;  bnt  if  we  were  to 
die  to-morrow  we  could  at  least  acknowledge 
with  TheklatJiat  we  had  tasted  one  earthly  (if 
legative)  bliss — we  have  never  yet  heard 
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the  lipa  of  any  lady  give  atteraoce  to  sach 
an  inteijection  as  "My  word  !  "  And  we 
hope  we  never  may.  The  interjection  is  in 
some  sort  characteristic  of  the  book.  It 
abonndB  with  the  stale  jargon  aboat  Society, 
which  irnpresBBH  the  intelligent  reader  with 
nothing  so  mnch  as  with  the  conviction  that 
the  writer  is  qnite  innocent  of  any  knowledge 
of  Bociety.  It  contains  not  a  few  auoh  gema 
as  "magnefiian  light,"  and  at  least  one  snch 
nniqne  specimen  of  Isngni^  aa  "  d«r 
Bchonen  blanen  Danube."  Ita  relatives 
grope  in  vain  for  their  antecedents,  and  its 
demonstratives  point  the  Lord  knows 
whither.  Bnt  its  charactera  and  its  omiatxao- 
tion  on  the  whole  leave  ita  style  &r  behind. 
The  otter  imbecility  of  the  actors  in  action 
ia  only  anrpassed  by  their  still  greater  imbe- 
cility in  not  doing  what  they  do  not  do. 

Johtt  Moldticortk,  Chief  Mate,  is  a  book  of 
a  very  different  kind.  Its  faults,  which  are 
perhaps  not  small,  nj«  faults  nmch  more  of 
judgment  than  of  taste.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  whether  there  ia  more  thaa  one 
&ult — ihe  inordinate  length  of  the  story  in 
proportion  to  its  staff  and  conatruc^on. 
The  theme  is  an  incident  of  the  !BnochArden 
kind,  varied  by  the  affixing  of  a  happy  end- 
ing, and  the  introdnction  of  a  passing  loss 
of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  hneband. 
This  theme  ia  treated  in  the  simplest  way  . 
there  is  practically  only  one  chancter  in' 
the  book,  and  the  adventures  of  even  that  one 
are  not  elaborated  with  any  complication  of 
cironmstance,  or  intricacy  of  skill.  The 
oonaeqnence  is  that  what  would  have  sufficed 
for  one  vety  tolerable,  perhaps  good,  volnme 
beOomes  almost  intolerably  drawn  out  in 
three.  The  first  hundred  pi^s  contain  de. 
acnptions  of  nantical  manoeuvres  enough  to 
furnish  forth  half  a  dozen  sea-norela.  We 
have  next  the  agony  of  certain  castaways 
left  waterless  in  a  boat,  which  occupies  no 
less  than  seven  long  chapUois,  and  would  be 
nckening  if  it  were  not  wearisome.  The 
struggles  of  the  aurvivcr  under  his  sudden 
loss  of  memory  are  dealt  with  at  the  same 
unconscionable  length.  And,  lastly,  we 
have  a  whole  volume  devoted  to  the  situation 
(powerful  enongb  if  powerMly  treated)  of  a 
hnaband  living  close  to  and  in  almost  daily 
intercourse  with  his  wife  and  child,  whom 
he  vrill  not  claim  for  fear  of  scandal  and 
difficulties.  We  fiear  that  we  can  hardly  call 
this  author's  treatment  of  the  situation 
powerful.  The  foct  seems  to  be  that  the 
writer,  with  considerable  deecriptive  power, 
has  next  to  no  capacity  for  character- 
drawing,  and  yet  has  chosen  a  subject  where 
character- drawing  is  everything.  Even 
Holdsworth  himself  is  little  more  than  a 
lay  figure — as  for  the  other  personages  of 
the  story  thOT'  are  even  as  "Henry  Pim- 
peonel  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  up  an  interest  in  mere 
leather  and  pnmeUa. 

Qeobgb  Sacstbburt. 


BCAXSINAVUn  LITERiTCBE. 

Jht  Infftr  til  (MrSi.  [Mdme.  Inge*  of  OstrSt.] 
Af  Benrik  Ibaen.  ('Copenhaj^ ;  H^l.)  Ibsen's 
second  dramatic  poem  nsH  lonf^  been  out  of  print, 
and  he  has  so  tborouti'bly  ravised  and  in  part 
rewritten  it,  that  this  edition  deserves  to  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  new  book.  It  bdoDfC'  i" 
character  as  well  as  time  to  bis  earliest  period ;  it 


followed   GUdO,  paa  Sdhoug,  Ibsen's  dramatic 

dibut,  by  one  year,  being  printed  in  1867,  hut  it 
ahowaa  Brest  advance  on  thatweak  production.  The 
plot  is  t^n  from  the  annals  of  mediaeval  Nor  w^an 
history.    Fro  IiM;er  Otteedatter  lived  in  the  un- 

Suiet  times  tJiat  belonged  to  tiiat  latest  period  of 
FMWBgian  indapendsnca  which  preosded  Christian 
IL'e  last  invasion  of  Norwav,  vhai  ha  cmahed 
the  liberty  of  the  pei^ile  with  an  army  of  Dutch 
and  Germans.  In  this  cunfosion  Fru  Inger,  an 
artful  and  ambitioua  woman,  played  a  [somiuent 
part,  intri^ing-  now  with  Denmark,  now  with 
Sweden.  Ibsen  baldly  succeeds  in  making  ber 
character  fascinating  enough ;  Bnch  a  woman  must 
have  had  traits  of  personal  sweetness  as  well  as 
tnasterfiil  i^aaUties  of  the  mind  to  enable  her  to  do 
so  much  with  men.  The  poet  leaves  her  ahnost 
too  banh  and  violent  to  be  interesting.  It  is 
BUf;gestive  to  compare  this  new  text  with  the 
on^nal  edition  of  1857,  and  to  see  what  changes 
in  taste  have  come  over  Ibsen's  feeling.  The 
alterations  are  mainly  condenBations,  a  great  deal 
that  was  merely  rhetorical  is  cut  down,  and  the 
hero's  character  has  greatly  gained  in  weight  and 
force  in  consequence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
poem  will  take  a  higher  place  in  literature  s>  now 
completed  than  it  could  possibly  take  in  its  earlier, 
cruder  form,  and  it  is  now  for  the  firat  lime  at  all 
worthy  to  he  ranked  among  Ibsen's  masterpieces. 

Biliedar  og  Samga.  [Fictoras  and  Sontts.]  Af 
Ohr.Bichardt  (Copenhagen;  HegeL)  Ohzistian 
Richardt  is  the  youngest  Danish  poet  who  has 
succeeded  in  proving  himself  worthy  of  the 
laurel.  He  came  before  the  public  first  with  a 
little  volmne  of  son™  and  verses,  Smaadigte, 
which  enjoyed  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, running  through  eight  large  editions  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  There  was  something  veir 
original  and  fiesh  in  this  earliest  volume,  wbich 
was  fallowed  rather  too  hastily  by  two  more  coU 
lections,  AVere  Dt?<«rNewer  Poems)  and  Texter 
og  Timer  ^Teits  and  'Tunes),  which  bore  signs  of 
hurry.  Like  Miss  Christina  KoBsetti,  too,  whom 
this  poet  resembles  in  more  points  than  one, 
Bichwdt  allowed  a  growing  spirit  of  jrietism  to 
quench  or  hide  the  free  flame  Of  his  gemus.  Now, 
however,  after  a  uleoce  of  some  years,  ha  comes 
forward  sgiun  with  a  truly  charming  volume  of 
lyrics,  original,  tender  and  musical.  The  minor 
tone  characteristic  of  the  poet  remains  heard 
throughout ;  there  is  an  elegiao  strain  of  sensitive 
r^^et  running  through  even  the  most  joyous 
pieces.  The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are 
full  of  a  passionate  sense  of  beauty,  and  aa  accurate 
and  sympathetic  as  poseiUe.  Tha  poet  is  parish 
priest  of  Store  Hadduiga,  one  of  the  smallest  and 
ugliest  of  Danish  mariiet-towas,  a  little  frightful 
puce  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a  bare  flat,  with- 
out stream,  wood  or  hill  for  miles.  In  such  a 
place  the  ima^nation  dther  expires,  or  revek  in 
vaiu  dreams  of  woodland  avenuea  and  mossy 
cascades. 

Goidoni  og  Ooasi.  [Goldoni  and  Gozzi.  An 
episode  from  the  Italian  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century.]  Af  8.  Sehandoiph.  (Copenhagen: 
ll«srel.')  Mr,  Schandorph  seems  to  be  a  new  and 
probahly  yonnt;  writer,  who  closes  hie  nniveraity 
career  with  this  diploma-work.  He  has  written  a 
learned  and  very  able  critical  essay  on  the  life  and 
times  of  the  two  rival  dramatic  poets  of  Italy  at 
the  close  of  last  century.  Goldoni  was  classical, 
Oozzi  romantic.  As  Carlo  Goldoni  was  bom  in 
1707,  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  than  his  great 
rival,  the  Danish  critic  b^ns  with  a  minnU  study 
of  his  life  and  work  until  his  tirst  struggle  with 
Goiri.  He  then  ratutns  to  the  latter  and  re- 
counts in  a  very  bright  and  ainiiaing  way  the 
edventoMs  of  the  young  poet,  when  he  started  in 
1736  with  his  hooks  and  his  guitar  to  he  an 
officer  in  Dohnatia.  The  life  in  Zara,  the  Dal- 
matian cubital,  is  very  amusingly  described,  and 
the  essay  is  not  too  gnve  to  contain  one  or  two 
highly  characteristic  stories.  After  the  lives 
of  the  poets  and  their  contests  have  been  coraftilly 
chronicled,  the  author  enters  into  a  cntioal  diaqoi- 


sition  conceming  their  diamatio  writings,  which 

he  dissects  with  great  care  and  taste.  Gotri  is  i 
not  entirely  unknown  to  Danish  readers ;  S.  Meis-  | 
ling  published  in  1821  a  translation  of  the  Fair;  , 
Plays  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1836  one  of  the  | 
Madced  Comedies. 

I  Storm  oq  Stilh.  BkSdringa-  af  H<iger 
Draehmaim.  [In  Btorm  and  Calm.]  (Oopot- 
hagen:  Fhilipsen.)  This  isabookof  prosesterice 
about  seo&nng  life  by  a  young  man  who  hi* 
lately  won  his  spurs  both  as  poet  and  pointer,  sad 
whose  only  danger  for  the  future  seems  to  be  thst 
he  should  allow  his  many-sided  talent  to  lead  him 
into  so  many  trades  as  to  prevent  him  from  be- 
coming master  of  one.  His  poems,  puhUshed  t 
year  or  two  ago,  were  rough  and  vigorous,  want- 
ing in  polish  and  grace,  but  not  wanting  in  msnlj 
force.  His  pictures  are  mostly  sea-pieces,  bkI  t 
good  idea  may  be  farmed  of  his  style  in  art  hem 
the  illustrations  to  this  new  volume,  which  m 
drawn  by  the  author.  Some  of  them  are  tarns 
and  conventional ;  some  very  devei.  Perhaps  ths 
best  of  all  are  the  two  on  the  cover,  one  repreaenl- 
in;^  a  fishing-smack,  with  its  sail  full  of  the  nle, 
driving  and  cutting  through  the  foam  of  a  dsik 
and  broken  sea ;  this  is  "  Storm ; "  the  other,  to 
represent  "  Cslm,"  is  a  hit  of  shingly  shore,  with 
bmts  drawn  up  on  it,  and  a  little  quiet  per,  with 
a  lighthouse.  Beyond,  in  the  baokgrouDd,  a  kig 
is  moving  leisurely  along  in  a  ahining  sea  that  i^ 
fleets  the  summer  heavens  like  a  mirror.  Ths 
stories  are  bright  and  full  of  talent,  but  the  vabe- 
mecce  and  redundance  of  thought  and  action 
need  to  be  more  carefully  kept  m  check  before 
the  author  csn  he  praised  without  reserve. 

Etna  Tegnir't  Frithioft  Saga.  Translated  from 
the  Swedish.  With  Notes,  Index  and  a  short 
Abstract  of  the  NorthamMytholt^.  By  Leopold 
Hamel.  (Trubner  &  Co.)  We  forget  whetlier 
Mr.  Hamel's  is  the  seventeenth  or  the  eighteenth 
distinct  version  of  Tegnto's  great  poem  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Kng]lnli  langnace,  but,  u 
iax  as  our  limited  knowledge  of  TeguAnaiu 
goes,  this  last  translation  oas  attained  tha 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  waist.  It  ii 
enough  to  blast  all  the  academic  trees  in  tha 
poet's  BTOve  at  Lund,  and  to  bring  the  nmch- 
bechapleted  statoe  on  to  ita  hands  and  feet  like 
D^on,  to  hear  these  halting  stansaa  and  grotes^ 
metapWs  attributed  to  the  kIvst  tongue  of  Ehm* 
TeenArl  In  many  places  Mr,  Hamel's  venion  is  •» 
wide  of  the  sense  tlut  we  have  found  it  dif&eoU  to 
be  quite  sure  which  staniaof  his  represented  apar- 
ticular  stanza  of  Tegn^r's.  With  regsrd  to  his 
poetic  feculty  we  prefer  to  letMr.  Hamel  be  judged 
out  of  his  own  mouth.  Here  ia  a  specimen  chosen 
entirety  at  random.  Be  it  noticed  that  it  occon 
in  the  section  called  "Frithiof  and  Bjorn,"  and 
that  Bjiim,  who  is  spesMng,  is  an  old  wamor 
who  has  no  sympathy  for  i'rithiof  s   ■eatimentsl 

"  Ns'er  ahsll  I,  Frithiof^  thy  folly  forgive, 

To  moan  and  groin  for  a  vomsD,  though  fair ; 

For  one  thst  is  lost,  a  thousand  are  there 
In  the  world,  with  Hmiles  and  wiles  do  thfy  lire. 

Wilt  thou,  and  quickly  I'll  fetch  of  the  wars, 
And  bring  the*  a  ahip-load  iroia  Southei^  skies ; 

Then  dica  shall  ve  throw,  and  honestly  ehan 
These  roses  and  lambs,  andfeatt  on  thtir  eyit" 
This  last  touch  is  Mr.  Hamel's  own  I  This  out- 
does the  "  blood-feaats  of  the  Bassarid,"  and  it 
would,  as  pe7my-a-linera  say,  he  ludicrous  if  it 
were  not  so  shocking,  to  ima^ne  Bjion  and 
Frithiof,  like  two  canwn  crows,  having  a  hsarty 
feast  on  lamb's  eyes.  T>ne  has  not  patieoee  erea 
to  langb  at  such  horrid  doggrel  _^ 

Mr.  Leopold  Hamel  is  not  tha  sort  of  writer 
one  can  counsel  to  do  anything  bnt  cease  to  write; 
yet  since  this  may  chance  to  £11  under  the  notice 
of  some  more  talented  youn^  aspirant  to  the 
honour  of  translating  Swedish  poetry,  let  n» 
remark,  as  we  patiently  have  ramariied  sevetsl 
times  already  in  these  oolumns,  that  thsiW*^ 
j^bqmianot  tha  only  good  poem  in  theBwsdisa 
langiugs.    If  people  vlu  know  Smdish  art  ued 
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witli  the  landaUe  deriie  of  letttn^  HIm  English 
pul^c  know  somewhat  of  Swedish  poetry,  may  we 
once  mote  enbeet  them  to  rememherthbt  the  trs- 
Riediee  of  StagneUnfl,  the  lyrics  of  Nicottdcr  and 
Vit&lie,  and  Bbave  all,  thoM  mMtarpiaces  of 
Swedish  litemtnTe,  the  romsnceB  and  ballsda  of 
Bimeb«^,  remain  utterly  onkoown  to  ns  here  in 
England  P  No  donbt  the  wamisg'  ery  is  attend  in 
nan,  and  naxt  winter  we  ahall  be  called  upon  to 
wring  our  hands  orer  a  nineteenth  Tereion  of 
"  Tegnte^  femBrkaUe  poem/'  as  Mr.  Hamel  ean- 
tioDBly  ealla  it  I  BtatmrD  W,  Qobsc. 


SOTES  ATfD   UTEWS. 
HTmsBS.  Hetbk  S:  Sxsa  Am>  Go.  have  in  the 

£■&»  a  volume  entitled  The  Sarlt  of  Middtetoa, 
ords  of  Qairmont  mtd  of  Fttteroatme,  hv  llias 
A.  G.  &scoe.  It  eowata  of  the  lives  of  these 
noblemen,  who  were  craetod  peers  W  the  Stnarte, 
of  whose  dynasty  tliey  were  aevotad  adherents. 

Thb  first  series  of  Mr.  0.  £.  Tunier'H  Sudia  in 
Stutum  IMerat'ttTe,  con tainiiw  papers  on  Lomono- 
soff,  Katitemier,  Cathraine  li.,  a\waxokaS,  Von 
Viezin,  Serzhavin,  Earamaiu,  JukwBkv,  Enloff, 
and  Potuhkin,  is  nearly  nady,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished before  the  end  of  t&e  year.  &b.  Turner  '\a 
Engliflh  Lector  in  the  Uuiveraity  of  St  Petorabuig. 

Aifone  "  Ohambers'i  8ci«nce  Manoala,"  that  on 
Clamital  MytMogy  has  been  mBdetteken  by  Tit. 
A.  B.  Murray.  The  plan  of  the  book  wiu  be 
Bather  to  explain  ibo  elementB  of  mythology  tktn 
to  give,  BB  has  been  mostly  done,  numing  aoconnts 
of  the  variouH  deitiee  and  heroes  uitder  thor 
eepnale  headinga, 

Mb.  £Dinnn>  W.  Oobbb  has  in  the  pnes  a 
dramatic  poem,  founded  on  that  part  of  the  Knyt- 
Ungataga  which  treat*  of  the  voluntary  exile  and 
death  of  Sing  Eric  Eiegod.  It  is  b^ng  brought 
oat  by  Meears.  Ghatto  and  Windus. 

Mmpb  Mi.cinLi.Aii  have  in  the  preea  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  Ur.  Matthew  Arnold's 
Bnayi  ni  CMtcum,  containing  an  additional  paper 
on  "  A  Persian  Pawiou  Play.  The  book  will  be 
ready  very  shortly. 

Hb.  Eluot  Stock  will  shortly  publish  a  &c- 
nmile  leprodnction  of  the  fint  editnm  of  Walton's 
Oomptete  A.^l«r. 

Tete  Rev.  6.  Baring  Gould  has  nearly  completed 
an  entirely  new  course  of  uxty-five  sermons  for 
the  whole  couiee  of  the  Ohriatian  seasons,  to  be 
entitled  VUlage  Preai^ting  for  a  Year,  The  work 
will  be  pnblished  in  parts  by  Mr.  W.  Skeffington, 

Mbbhbs.  G.  Bnx  axd  Sovs  vrill  shortly  pub- 
liah  a  tranaladon  of  Moliire's  plays,  by  Mr.  G. 
H^Ton-Wall,  of  Brighton  Oollege.  I'ke  first  vohune 
ia  in  the  press,  ana  will  appear  shortly  in  Bohn's 
Standard  Library  Series. 

A  nxw  volume  of  Professor  Max  UiiUer's  CAw« 
will,  as  already  briefly  stated,  soon  appear.  It 
will  contain  various  leetoTee,  articles,  and  notes, 
many  of  them  published  for  the  first  time, 
and  divided  under  nine  heads.  The  first  four 
beads,  consisting  of  articke  on  Oonqiarative 
Philoiogiy  and  MytholcOT,  will  be  followed  by 
one  which  deals  ^th  uie  Science  of  Religion. 
The  book  will  also  contain  a  Life  of  Colebrook, 
the  Presidential  Address  delivered  before  the 
Aryan  Section  of  the  Oriental  Congiees  last  year, 
and  the  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Darwin,"  The  ptaiumt 
justice  of  the  last  eesny,  "  In  Self-defence,  will 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  every  class  of  readers. 

We  hear  that  Means.  Macmillan  &.  Go.  are 
bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  Kingslej's  Gam- 
bridge  Lectures,  The  Soman  and  tie  Teuton,  with 
a  pr^isce  by  Professor  Max  MiiUer.. 

Masks.  H^hbt  S.  Kisa  Aim  Co.  will  shortly 
pnbliah  a  translation  of  Pindar's  Olympian  and 
FTthian  Odes,  fay  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice,  Fellow 
oi  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  aesf  ' 
»t  Rugby  &)hooL    The  traiMlation 


comlnne  closeness  of  rendering  with  a  retention 

of  the  general  character  of  nndaric  diction  and' 
rhythm.  It  is  in  English  rhyming  vetBe,  with 
metres  derigned  to  suggest,  but  not  actually  to. 
reproduce,  tiioee  of  the  ori^naJ.  There  will  do  a 
short  pto&ce  or  Introductory  ^E^y,  birt  no  Notes, 
or  Appendices.  , 

Ths  portrait  of  Mr,  JasMs  Grossley,  jiunt«d. 
by  Mi.  J.  H.  Walker  for  the  Ohetham  Library, 
was  preaented  At  a  meeting  of  the  subacriben  on 
the  4th.  inst.  The  chairman  made  the  "Welcome 
announcement  that  some  at  least  of  the  vetann 
bibliophile's  scattered  writings  will  be  published, 
sbortiy  in  a  colleeted  form. 

Mb.  Wiluak  £.  A  Axon  has  recently  been 
elected  a  octtreaponding  member  of  the  Sociedad 
de  Ciencias  fiiuoBs  y  naturalee  de  Oar&ou. 

Air  Essay  bv  Profestor  Jonah  P.  Oooke,  Jon,, 
the  aatbor  of  The  Ifmn  Ckajtutry,  a  leeent^-pnb- 
lished  vdnme  of  the  "  Intrnnatioaal  Soietitific 
Seriea,"  trill  shortly  be  pnUished  by  Means. 
Hemy  8.  King  and  Co,  It  is  on  the  sabject  of 
Sdentific  Onltnre. 

Tkk  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Black's  translation 
of  Guiiot's  HtEtory  of  Ji-once  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.)  has  just  appeared,  comi^eting  the  work 
as  it  was  left  by  its  author.  "The  Publishera," 
however,  "beg  to  state  that  the  lamented  death 
of  the  great  historian  will  not  interfere  with  the 
completion  of  the  work  as  a  History  of  France ; " 
which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  kind  of  the 
pnblisherB. 

MwBSfl.  G.  Bbu.  abs  Sons  will  publish  shortly, 
for  Bohn's  Theological  Libaiy,  a  new  edition  «f 
Friedrioh  Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tetta- 
meat,  translated  from  the  second  edition  (Beclin, 
1866)  by  G.  H.  YeuabJes,  and  edited  by  Canon 
Venables. 

A  Jaiab  GontemfMniy  infbnM  us  that  "  there 
has  rast  been  issued  a  nti&y  printed  translation  of 
the  Goqwl  of  8t  Luke,  prspued  by  the  onnmittee 
of  the  Amerioui  Bible  Society  in  Japan.  The 
printed  from  wood  blocks  on 
paper,  and  is  in  the  suople  Hiiagaua 
BO  that  all  may  read." 

AirOKG  the  announcements  of  American  pub- 
lishers in  the  Nation  we  notice ;  An  Ama-iean  t'n 
Iceland,  by  Professor  Samuel  Kneeland ;  Forty 
Yanra  in  the  Tvrkieh  Empire,  being  Memoirs  of 
the  late  Rev.  W.  Goodell,  D.D. ;  Summer  Days 
on«efi"i«i«m,  by  Daniel  Wise,  D.D.;  NorthPole 
Voyaget  (American),  from  the  second  Grinnell 
Expedition  to  that  nf  the  Foiarit,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
A.Mudge;  endi  a  Hittory  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
I^iiotophy,  by  Professor  Joseph  Havea 

As  English  edition  of  Profeaaor  E.  L.  Tou- 
mao's  (Mi^Book  if  (^umiatry,  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  system,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  issued  in 
a  few  days  by  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Th£  fiist  course  of  lectnres  and  classes  at  Bed- 
ford, under  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of  Univer- 
sity Education,  is  to  be  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Lawrence,  Fellow  of  Downing,  Cambridge,  on 
"  English  Constitutional  History  f^m  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1882." 

Bevore  Mr.  William  Gbappell  goe«  abroad  he 
will  finish  for  the  Ballad  Society  the  Seventh 
Part  of  his  edition  of  the  "Boxburgbe  Ballads," 
which  will  complete  the  first  folio  volume  of  the 
original  collection. 

The  Germania  states,  on  the  authoritv  of  a 
Milan  correspondent,  that  Or.  Arthni  Wolanski, 
while  engaged  in  consnlting  documents  in  the 
Milanese  State  Archives,  discovered  rariouB  letters 
written  by  Galileo  which  have  not  been  referred 
to  in  any  printed  collection  of  his  remans.  These 
interesting  notices  relate  specially  to  negotiations 
pending  between  himself  and  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  the  adoption  by  Spanish  seamen  of  his 
S)rstem  of  employing  geographical  latitude 
grudo  in  navigatic"      si~""  -''  **■-  ia*+n— 


■BoS 


of  the  letters  also 


refer  to  Galileo's  jouiney  to  Rome,  in  1624,  when 
he  visited  the  Papal  Court  to  tandei  his  homage  to 
Pope  Urban  Vn. 

Ahoss  the  books  for  children  which  Mesffls. 
Heiry  8.  Sing  and  do,  will  psblish  durit^  the 
ccMUMg  ewa«n  is  one  hy  Miss  N.  R.  Meugcos, 
mtitled  IdtO*  MiMm'»  TrMbiti;  an  Everyday 
OWvMUe.  It  -wm  be  ilhisUated  by  Hr.  W.  H. 
Hughw,  The  same  pmUiahen  will  also  shntiy 
issue  a  new  uid  revised  aditiou  of  HaA  Evaas' 
work  entitled  The  Stoiy  if  0«r  FaAei't  Zone 
ToUtoChUdrmi. 

Ahons  some  old  family  papers  in  the'Kitiah 
Museum  is  to  be  found  a  bitl  of  expenses  at  a 
Camloidge  college,  of  which  the  follovring  is  the 
priocipiil  portion.  Univermty  Btodente  of.  the 
present  day  "will  note  a  inaiked  difiference  in  the 
cost  of  things: — 

Onttdj's  apenses  from  uddsommeT  1039  imtUI 


nsiogs         .     1  IS  10  oh 
"  For  ehambar  Wint     .         .         .084 
■'  For  making  np  a  gowns  »Bd\     o  16     0 


of  ^iputall  . 
"  For  til*  shoemakar  .  .  '.  Oil  0 
"  For  his  lauadresss  .  .  .030 
"  Far  bimda  and  euSes  and  socks  0  4  6 
"For   dressing  his  hatt   Uld  1      n    2    0 

lining  hia  cappe    .         .       J 
"For  his  salting         .        .         .020 
"FortaiUon      .  .        .     0  10     0 

&c,  &c," 
SiQNOB  R.  PBraiXLLi,  one  of  the  officials  in 
the  Royal  Archives  at  Venice,  has  brought 
out  an  edition  of  the  Liber  Commumt  or  Xmct 
Tlegionua  (Venecia :  Visentini),  which  ia  the 
oldest  register  of  public  acts  preserved  in  the 
QEmeral  Archivea  at  Venice.  The  documente,  700 
in  number,  hare  reference  to  the  years  &om  1223 
to  12C3,  and  weia  in  the  original  manuscript 
classified  according  to  their  contents,  but  Signer 
Predelli  has  amoved  them  in  chronological  onler. 
He  odds  a  descriptive  prefitce  and  thrw  aepante 
indexes. 

M.  Paiil  RBBitAtm  is  abont  to  bring  ont  a 
series  of  translations  nnder  the  tide  of  "  Lea  Clas- 
eiques  de  ITnde  Ancienne,"  of  which  the  first 
volume.  La  Stance*  EnOiquei,  Morales,  et  Reii- 
gieutte  de  Shartrihari,  has  just  appeared.  The 
translation  is  clear  and  more  readable  than  trans- 
lations of  Oriental  works  usually  are,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  notes  which  will  make  the  ideas 
of  the  Tojtl  poet  more  easily  appreciated  by 
readers  ignorant  of  Sanskrit.  Though  M,  Regnaud 
will  scarcelv  succeed  in  making  Oriental  literature 
popular  in  Europe,  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  those  who  take  interest  in  it  as  an  important 
chapter  in  history,  and  to  them  this  vatk  will  be 


The  Contemporary  Reotea  opens  with  some 
fragmentary  notes  (mainly  apn^Ktol  recent  articles 
in  the  same  periodieal)  by  the  late  Kahop  Thirl- 
wall.  They  have  no  intrinuc  importance,  bat  are, 
perhaps,  interesting  as  proof  that  the  comparative 
silence  oheerred  by.  the  writer  on  theologKal  sub- 
jects of  latfi  years  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
alteration  iu  his  views,  and  that  Dr.  Littledale 
vrae  not  far  wrong  in  d^gnating  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  "the  Broad  Church  School,"  i.e.,  the 
school  whose  most  prominent  tenet  is  that  precise 
or  "  narrow  "  theological  doctrines  are  more  likely 
to  be  mischievous  than  true.  An  interesting 
article  on  "Etruscan  Art,"  by  A.  8.  Murray, 
aims  chiefly  at  suggesting  reasons  for  not  seeking 
more  remote  affinities  for  the  Etruscans  tiian  among 
the  Greeks  and  Pelasgi;  since  primitive  Greek, 
Etruscan,  and  Pelasgic  art  has  certain  common 
features,  which  survived  in  Etruria  and  Thrace 
after  Greek  art  had  assumed  a  distinct  national 
character ;  while  this  similarity,  though  undeni- 
able, does  not  prejudge  the  question  of  a  race- 
dif  tinction  between  the  Pelasgi,  or  earlier  occu- 
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SjitB  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the  historical 
re^B  and  EtruBcans.  A  not  veij  intelligent 
article  on  "  West  Indian  Snpetstitiona "  contuna, 
among  manv  that  are  common  and  nnexpluned, 
a  ttnr  that  look  like  aonnd  empirical  generaliaa- 
tiona:  thus,  a  person  with  a  sore  or  bmue  on  any 
part  of  the  })odj  u  on  no  acconnt  to  approach  oi 
touch  a  dead  ooij;  which,  in.  a  climate  where 
deoompoution  be^ns  almost  instantaaeously,  seems 
almost  too  reuonable  a  rule  to  haye  heen  luaed 
into  a  mperstition,  A  waj  of  charming  anta  oat 
of  a  house  is  eqnallj  practical,  and  oonsists  onh' 
in  captoring  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Ixuul, 
wrapping  it  up  in  a  bit  of  meat,  and  canyinv  it 
awaj  to  a  distance,  upon  which  the  anta  foUow 
in  search  of  the  captiTe. 

Iir  the  Forintghtli/  we  haye  a  plea  for  converting 
to  secular  and  educatjonal  purpoHee  the  clerical 
fellowahipe,  livings,  and  headships  which  still 
tempt  actual  or  potential  ministers  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  to  the  Universities  by  a  special 
j^vidon  of  loaves  and  fishes;  an  article,  by 
Edward  Dowden,  on  the  "  Ptoaa  Works  of 
Wordsworth,"  which  will  be  useful  to  the  many 
who  will  not  care  to  consult  the  three  volumes  in 
which  they  have  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr.Gro- 
sart;  "A  Ramble  in  SyiacuBe,"  bj;  A.  H,  Saycej 
"  Ohatlee  Baudelaire,''  by  Geo^  Saintabuiy  -,  and  a 
short  notice  of  Mr.  Lewes's  PrdbUmt  of  Ltfe  and 
Mind,  by  J.  Scot  Henderson,  under  the  title  "Bea- 
coned Baalism."  Mr.  Heodenoa  welcomes  the 
extension  of  podtive  methods  to  the  science 
of  psychology,  and  appears  to  accept  the  explana- 
tion of  "innate"  idaasBB  hereditary  nrediapOBitioos 
te  thlnTi  in  a  way  determined  by  the  experience, 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  race.  He  does 
not,  however,  aeem  to  have  ezactlv  understood  the 
pb;ucal  hypotheUB  on  which  the  metaphysical 
^tem  of  Ht.  Lewes  appears  to  rest,  since  his 
criticisma  of  it  as  a  "  PhiloBophy  of  Identity " 
ignore  the  most  suggestive  portions  of  the  work, 
which  bear  upon  the  physics  of  psychologv,  t.  a,, 
the  objective  bodily  conditions  of  subjective 
mental  stat«a.  The  supposed  elabomtion  of  feeling 
into  thought  does  not,  according  to  Mr.  Lewes, 
take  place  in  consciousness ;  but  lepaated  feelings, 
or  combinations  of  feelings — or  rather  the  neural 
vibrations  of  which  the  conaciouBness  is  feeling- — 
tend  to  group  themselves  into  new  relations,  so 
that  a  higher  form  of  Himplicity  supersedee  a  lower 
complex,  as  intuitions  that  are  too  numerous  to  be 
kept  distinct  run  into  one  as  an  idea.  Thought 
and  leelin^,  aa  auch,  are  not  ideutii^,  but 
it  is  a  "  positive  "hypolheBLB,  though  as  yet  only  an 
hvpothesis,  that  the  "laws  of  Sought,"  or  the 
j^yrical  predisposition  of  the  brain  to  work  in 
given  grooves,  are  the  product  or  reflection  of  the 
permanent  properties  of  objective  things,  to  which, 
in  &ct,  they  profess  to  refer. 

In  Maemtllan,  M.  Oreighton  gives  a  &scina- 
ting  sketch  of  the  life  of  an  ideal  "  School- 
master of  the  Reuaisaance,"  Yittorino  de  Feltra — 
bom  1378,  died  1446,  after  living  for  twenty 
years  at  Mantua,  where  he  had  served  sa  tutor  te 
the  GonzaffSB.  R.  L.  Stevenson  shows  the  private 
life  of  John  Knox  in  a  liKht  that  frill  be  new  to 
many  readers;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  begins  a 
series  of  papera  on  the  "  Traders  of  the  Indian 
Seas,"  the  first  of  which  is  taken  up  with  the 
"  Bhattia  Epicureans,"  a  sect  whose  licentious  prac- 
tices were  disclosed  in  a  famous  trial  some  years 
•go. 

Ti 
Professor  Owen 
tracing  back  the  history  of  the  "  oil-sands  rocks 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  unctuous  green  juice  of 
seaweeds  which  once  covered  that  resion  with 
the  densest  submarine  vegetation.  The  histery 
of  the  first  oil-diggings  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  machinery  for  piercing,  pumping. 
Storing,  and  conveyimr  both  oil  and  gas  is  also 
intereating,  not  the  lees  so  that  it  affords  a 
singular  ulustration  of  the  practical  extravagance 
of  certun  favourite    economical  doctrines.     In 


the  first  fury  of  specolation,  wells  were  dug  and 
the  oU  not  extracted,  but  allowed  to  overflow, 
Bui^  abundance  that  its  price  fell  to  a 
few  cents  the  barrel,  and  it  had  to  be  extracted 
faster  and  more  estiavagantly  than  ever  to 
allow  the  speculators  to  realise  the  extravagant 

Sroflts  expected.  In  a  few  yeara  the  demand  had 
evelope^  the  supply  was  r^ulated,  and  the  price 
-but  the  country  had  lost  without  equivalent 
a  large  proportion  of  the  firstfruits  of  tiiia  newlv- 
discovered  source  of  wealth,  while  even  the 
speculators,  as  a  class,  were  not  the  better  for  the 
loss  to  the  public  through  their  private  riv^ry. 

An  article  in  the  Comhili,  headed  "  Money  for 
Science,"  will  provoke  protests  not  only  ^m  the 
advocates  of  the  "  endowment  of  research,"  but 
from  all  those  who  believe  an  increasing  fhmili- 
arity  with  the  results  and  processes  oi  science 
to  he  an  indispensaUe  part  of  contemporary 
civilisation.  The  writer  adopts  the  narrowest 
utilitarian  standard,  and  objects  in  the  name  of 
the  tax-payer  to  any  expenditure  that  can  be 
called  scientific  which  the  tax-payer  cannot  be 
brought  to  think  pecuniarily  profiteble ;  whereas, 
to  i^e  no  more  rational  ground  than  that  of 
national  vanity,  the  average  tax-payer  is  quite 
content  to  supjjort  observatorieB, '  museums,  or 
scientific  expeditions  on  a  scale  corresponding  to 
the  status  of  the  country,  and  is  quits  ready  to 
resent  the  reproach  that  tnese  things  are  managed 
bettor  in  Frtmce,  Gennai^,  or  America. 

Tb£  Nwma  Antoiogia  for  September  contains 
an  interesting  article  by  Signor  Ignazio  Oiampi, 
on  Pietro  Martire  D'Anghiera,  whose  lettera  throw 
BO  much  light  on  the  history  of  Spfdn  in  the 
fifteenth  auf  sixteenth  centuries.  He  was  a  native 
of  North  Italy,  and  after  spending  the  first  years 
of  his  manhood  in  Rome  among  the  chief  scholars 
of  the  day,  he  was  led  by  love  of  adventure 
to  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  rec^ved  him 
cordially ;  he  accompsnied  them  in  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  Moots,  and  his  letters  give 
many  interesting  details  about  the  war.  After 
the  fall  of  Granada,  at  the  desire  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella, he  took  the  direction  of  a  school  which  she 
founded  for  the  voung  nobles.  He  lived  much  at 
Court,  being  highly  esteemed  for  his  lesming,  and 
was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Ferdinand's  son  Juan, 
Prince  of  the  Aaturiaa.  All  this  time  he  cor- 
responded diligently  with  friends  in  Italvjgiving 
a  oetailed  account  of  the  life  he  led.  £^  was, 
above  all,  deeply  intereated  in  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  travels 
of  Columbus  snd  the  other  discoverers,  upon  which 
Hakluyt  founded  his  well-known  "Voysges." 
Signer  Ciampi's  article  deaerves  attention,  not  only 
for  his  Bccount  of  D'Anghiera  himself,  but  for  his 
interesting  picture  of  the  condition  of  Spain. 

In  the  same  magarine  there  is  an  account,  by 
Signor  Qiulio  de  Fetra,  of  the  vraxen  teblets 
(tiAelie  cerntt)  lately  found  in  a  wooden  box  at 
Fompeii,  The  box  conteined  ISO  littie  books,  made 
of  wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax,  which  were 
then  strung  together.  The  writing  in  the  wax 
was  extremely  difficult  to  decipher,  especially  as 
the  tablets  were  almost  entirely  crumbled  away 
with  damp.  Now  that  they  have  been  deciphered 
the  result  is  hardly  eqW  to  the  expectations 
formed.  They  prove  to  De  all  either  contracte  of 
loans,  or  quittances  of  paymente  made  to  the 

SOTO  or  TU.TKL, 

SiONOR    GciEO    Co&A,    in    Gwnos,    gives 
account  of  his  explorations  during  the  autumn 
last  year  in  Lower  Albania,  a  journey  underteken 
with  the  praieeworthy  object  of  filling  up  various 
blanks  in  Kiepert's  map  of  the  country.     Signor 
Cora  remarks  upon  the  strangeness  of  the  fact.that 
a  fertile  and  healthy  country  hke  Albania, traversed 
by  important  mountain  ranges  and  rivers,  should 
nevertheless  be  more  imperfectiy  known  to  ua  than 
many  parts  of  Africa,  the  climate  and  popnlati 
of  which  both  present  serious  obstructions  in  t 


way  of  exploration.  It  is,  ha  continues,  a  matter 
of  great  regret  that  the  Porte  should  have 
hitherto  omitted  to  follow  the  example  of  othei 
European  natiions  by  oqjaiiimii^  ft  topograpluoal 
survey  of  ite  iTnmimonn  a  step,  be  it  obeuved, 
whi(£  ia  the  foundatioD  of  all  atatiatical  enqniiy. 
The  consequence  Is  that  Turkey  ia  dependent  on 
foreign  nations  for  ebarta  of  her  coasts,  and  to  the 
Burveya  of  private  traveUers  like  Leake  and  Bank 
for  maps  of  her  inland  territories.  Signer  Cora 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Voiucza  river,  which 
is  almost  exacUy  oppoeito  to  Brindiai,  and  visited 
Valona,  Berat,  Janma,  and  Corfu.  His  survey 
brought  to  light  many  important  modiflcatiom 
neceasary  in  the  pieaent  maps,  and  he  propoaes  to 
make  freeh  visite  before  issuing  a  grand  map  of 
Lower  Albania  on  a  conveniently  large  scale. 
After  reaching  Corfu,  Signor  Oora  accompanied 
Mustab  Assim  Pasha  to  'mpoli,  where  he  stayed 
till  December,  and  eventually  returned  to  Turin, 
vid  Malte,  Messina,  Naples  and  Bome. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hamburg  Gteo- 
graphical  Society,  Herr  Tetens  gave  an  account  «f 
his  journey  in  1874  through  the  State  of  iiaf 
dalena,  in  South  America.  Although  he  vta 
unprovided  with  instruments,  his  reaetuvbes  are  of 
value,  as  Megdalena,  though  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  has  from  various  circum- 
Btancea  remained  almost  unexplored,  and  the 
Government  only  last  year  oflered  a  reward  of 
1,000  pesos  to  any  one  who  abould  succeed  in 
crossing  the  Sierra  of  Santa  Roaa  and  in  makin? 
his  way  to  the  coast.  Formerly  the  SteU  (u 
Magdalena  belonged  to  the  New  Granada  Be- 
putilic,  but  now  it  forms  one  of  the  Oolombiiii 
States.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  east  by  Veueiueli, 
on  the  west  by  the  Magdalena  river,  on  the  soutk 
by  the  Stete  of  Santander,  and  on  the  north  hf 
£e  Oaribbean  Sea.  The  western,  southem  and 
north-ea8t«m  portions  of  the  State  are  mostly  plain 
country ;  on  the  north-east  the  Sierra  de  Sants 
Malta,  which  is  totally  unconnected  with  the 
South  American  mountam  system,  rises  to  »  hei^hl 
of  16,000  feet,  this  being  above  the  snow  line. 
Herr  Tetens  visited  the  Quajiroe  Indians,  who 
live  to  the  east  of  the  penmaula  of  the  eame 
name,  and  follow  a  pastoral  life  (being  espe- 
cially noted  for  a  breed  of  small  horses, 
which  they  bring  to  the  market  at  LaHacha),  and 
the  Amaeos  Indians,  who  dwell  to  the  we* 
of  die  same  peninsula,  and  occupy  themselvM 
more  with  agriculture  and  induatnal  purauiCs. 
The  former  are  generally  of  good  stature,  of  s 
chestnut  brown  complexion  and  smooth  blact 
h^r.  All  the  other  ooaatr-tribes  have  adopted 
the  Spanish  language,  but  the  Guajiros  hate 
adhered  to  their  own.  The  Amaeos  are  short,  of 
a  muddy  yeUow  hue  of  skin,  and  difiicult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  Creoles. 

Mb.  H.  M.  Stanlei  has,  it  appeara,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Lake,  after  a 
rapid  march  from  Bagamoyo  of  altogether  103 
days.  He  has  circumnavigated  the  lake,  thus 
confirming  the  views  held  by  Colonel  Grant  re- 
apeoting  its  continuity.  He  has  also  teken  aoms 
height  observations  which  tend  to  make  those  of 
Sp^  and  Grant  too  low,  but  it  would  be  prema- 
tui«  at  present  to  place  too  much  reliance  on 
these.  He  aeema  to  have  eneoontered  the  ubuaI 
enormoua  difficulties  which  most  African  trevel- 
lere  have  ever  to  contend  against,  and  it  »  » 
matter  of  congmtulation,  though  scarcely  P*™?* 
of  surprise,  that  his  energy  should  succewfuJ'J 
have  overcome  them. 

MoTgexhladtt  for  September  2S  quotes  a  ^^^ 
just  received  by  Herr  Oscar  Dickson,  of  Uo«- 
borg,  from  Professor  Nordenskiold.  TIm  IW" 
fessor,  who  datea  from  the  ship  Provm,  under  asi 
in  tiie  Kara  Sea,  takes  occasion  of  the  spprown 
of  a  returning  whaler  W  sand  a  few  lipes  ium- 

"Hitiierto,"  he  aaya,  "all  ba>  gone  «1L    AM 
having  saiiBd  through  a  nnall  ica-belt  on  ^     „, 
coaat  of  Novaia  Semlja,  we  out  aaohor  <»  ^;!r' 
off  North  Qoo«i  Cape.  (Kordie  Qaosekap).    ^^"^ 


Oor.  9,  Mrs.] 
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we  ailed  votth,   hindaNd  by  the  ie4 
tout,   and  •ttempted  on  Jolj  12  to  pnih 
KKtotaebUn  Sound,  but  -wera  prertnted  bj 


indi  thnni^ 
'      the  i< 


Henca  m  wiled  wntli,  and,  on  the  2SUi  Tunl; 
attempted  to  find  a  way  thtintgh  the  Eaia  Port, 
vhieh  waa  blooked  np  with  diift-ice.  Oattide 
Wajgat*  laland  we  fell  m  with  a  paitienbirly  haary 
gale,  which  Uited  three  daya  ;  but  at  laat,  on  Aogiut 
S,  we  paswd  thRragh  Jugor  Sound  into  the  ^ra 
Sea,  which  wa  find  tUmoflt  i^  of  ice.  The  Bcientifle 
mccoBB  of  the  ezpeditioa  haa  been  very  great ;  among 
other  thinm  I  have  found  an  eitiemely  rich  mar' 
&iina  in  tSeee  seaa.  nerei  befme  inveetigated,  and 
carr^  with  Q«  eoUectiona  of  geological  and  botanical 
Bpeamene  that  are  already  veiy  rich.  I  am  now 
abont  to  tail  waat  of  the  aatoary  of  the  Ob  direct 
to  the  White  Sea,  where,  after  leaving  tome  of  m;  col- 
leagn«s  to  earr?  out  ecientiflc  inveetigation*,  I  ahall 
myaelf  accompany  the  iVoiwi  towards  the  noith-eaBt. 
In  the  beginning  of  September  I  mean  to  let  the 
Prihen  aail  home  to  Norway,  and  myaelf  with  four 
men  to  row  in  a  boat  up  the  Ob  or  the  Jeniul,  and 
return  home  that  way.     We  are  all  well  and  in  good 

The  safe  mtum  of  the  expeditioii  t«  Hammetfeat 
has  since  haen  aiuiouiieed. 

Pkofhsos  Habti,  of  Oornell  UnlTarut^,  Ju- 
nctor of  the  Qeolcwical  Surrey  of  Brazil,  haa 
left  Bio  Jaueim  wi^  his  aasistanta,  and  hegua 
his  work.  The  atartiog-point  at  die  coast  is 
Penumhuco,  It  is  thougnt  that  aereml  jeus 
will  be  requited  to  complete  the  Buryey. 

Thx  Herz^vina  crisis  is  brin^Tiig  contrihutdons 
to  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  debateable 
lands  between  Ohristendom  and  lalamisin  from  all 
puts  of  Europe.  In  Oermanf  the  press  teems 
with  Servian  and  Bosnian  notes  of  travel,  and 
among  a  number  of  eerviceshle  boolo  on  the 
Eastern  Principalilies  Dr.  Wilhelm  Runge's 
XeiaArUfe  aut  Serbim  deserves  the  more  atten- 
tion, perhiips,  becauM  it  wsa  not  written  to  aupply 
a  andden  aemand.  Gouncillor  Runge  wss  en- 
gaged for  three  months  durinc  last  year  in  making 
a  sjstematic  examinatioQ  of  the  mineral  and  other 
resources  of  Sorria  for  the  Servian  Government, 
and  in  connexion  with  this  object  he  travelled 
over  a  large  section  of  the  adjoining  provinces. 
The  results  of  his  observation  of  the  country  and 
the  people  were  orifpnallypnhlished  in  the  form 
of  letters  in  the  WetlfSliiche  Zeitung,  and  these 
hare  now  been  rearranged  by  him,  and  published 
in  s  separate  volume  by  Kdppen  at  Dortmund. 

UsnxR  the  title  of  Ctmton  and  the  JBogtie  (Lon- 
don :  S.  Tinalay)  Mr.  W.  W.  Mundy  has  pub- 
lished "  The  Narrative  of  en  Eventful  Six  Months 
in  Ohina,"  the  chief  event  being  the  attack  upon 
the  steamer  ^ark,  on  board  of  which  he  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  a  passenger,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  which  his  name  baa  become  known 
to  the  public  in  the  columns  of  the  Timet,  Mr. 
Mundy  a  brief  experiences  of  Ohina  b^ng  limited 
to  Canton  and  its  neighbourhood,  his  ideas  about 
the  country  at  laige  are  neceaaarily  crude,  and 
hie  littla  work  would  probably  not  attract  much 
notice  were  it  not  that  it  has  chanced  to  appear 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  considerable  share  of 
public  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  Celestial 
Empire.  About  Canton  he  writes  pleasantly 
enough,  though  aupei^cially,  but  he  falls  inlo 
what  appears  to  be  a  singular  error  in  terming  ita 
river  the  Kia-kiang,  instead  of  the  Choo-kiang,  or, 
in  the  local  dialect,  CSiU-kong  fPearl  River).  One 
portion  of  this  river,  where  its  broad  stream  is 
compreeaed  into  a  narrower  channel,  the  Chinese 
have  """""i  Hoo-men  (Tiger's  gate),  which  the 
Portuguese  turned  into  Bocea  Tignt — hence  the 
"  Bogue "  of  the  title  of  this  book.  Bedde  his 
notes  about  Canton,  the  writer  only  ventures  upon 
some  general  obeervationa  about  religious  cere- 
monies, tea,  and  a  Ohineae  dinner ;  to  which  there 
are,  of  course,  naturally  added  chapters  on  the 
Spark  outrage  and  piracy  in  China.  With  the 
lulp  of  the  inevitable  overland  route,  a  decidedly 
abort  r4mtmt  at  Chinese  history,  and  veiy  large 
type,  Vi.  Uondy  has  managed  to  nuke  ont  a 


Tolunw  of  201  pagee,  which  will  serve  to  white 
away  an  idle  hoar  not  nnprofitabty,  until  tiie  pre- 
sent difficult  be  orerpMt,  and  then  it  will  quietlj 
drop  into  obunon. 


aUFPBnrT  LITEBATirXE  IX  ISIXCB. 


Few  readers  ate,  I  think,  aware  of  the  great 
impetus  given  to  cheap  literature  of  a  solid  nature 
by  the  Wt  Mvolotionary  movement  in  France. 


only  way  to  develop  the  democistic  idea  is  by 
educating  the  people,  and  alike  those  of  European 
reputation  and  those  unknown  except  within  the 
immediate  circle  of  their  joumsl  and  various  pro- 
paganda have  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  It 
la  certainly  time.  If  we  studv  the  highly  in- 
tereating  and  i  natructi ve  map  published  by  authori^ 
—  £Wr  Statittique  dt  niutrvctiiM  Primaire  en 
Franoe — we  ahatl  arrive  at  some  startling  and 
melancholy  beta  concerning  the  French  peaaantiT. 
This  map  is  varioualy  coloured,  and  shaded  light 
or  dark  according  to  the  more  or  lees  generally 
diffused  instruction  prevailing  in  the  depArtments 
indicated,  and  while  some — notably  in  the  south 
and  centra — are  painted  bright  blue  or  red,  Others 
— especially  Brittan^r  and  La  Vendue — are  ui 
formly  black :  that  is  to  say,  in  the  former  ci; 
uderable  educational  progresa  has  been  made, 
the  latter,  dense  ignorance  charaeterisea  the 
rural  population.  A  very  email  percentage, 
indeed,  can  read  or  write ;  and  superstition  of 
every  kind  abounds  as  plentifully  as  in  former  days. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  teach  the  rising 
generation  to  lectd,  the  second  to  provide  them 
with  wholesome  reading ;  and  if  among  the 
huudreda  of  halfpenny,  twopenny  and  sixpenny 
books  issued  ao  laviahlj  fur  the  inatruction  of 
vouiu;  France,  much  ia  meat  for  babes,  it  must  yet 
be  Romitted  that  an  immense  stride  has  been  made 
in  the  right  direction .  How  far  these  admii 
publications  and  the  no  lesa  admirable  Bibliothiqaa 
Pi^uiaire  found  in  Angers  and  other  French 
towns,  have  aupereeded  the  poisonous  romances 
and  novels  of  the  circuUting  library,  it  would  be 
hard  to  aay :  but  there  can  be  iio  doubt  that  these 
efibrts  to  mximote  knowledge  are  appreciated,  and 
that  the  Republic  would  in  time  educate  the 
people  if  allowed  to  bav^  its  way. 

Without,  therefore,  pausing  to  consider  that  es~ 
celleut  series  of  little  hooka  issued  at  twopence- 
halfpenny  a  volume,  called  La  BiblietAi^te 
Nationale,  except  to  aay  that  Btbliothioue  Irt- 
trmaiioTuiU  would  be  a  more  suitable  title,  eince 
it  includea  not  only  the  master-pieces  of  French 
litemture,  but  also  of  English,  Qermao,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  lAtio  and  Greek,  in  trpnalation,  I  will 
confine  myself  more  particularly  to  those  publica- 
tions issued  by  democraticwriters  under  the  title  of 
L'ltutrvction  lUpuHiatine  and  the  pocket  series  of 
L' Education  Popiiiaire,  cousiating  of  various  works 
of  general  utility  issued  in  hiufpenny  numbers. 
The  Soci^t^  de  I'lnatruction  Rdpubficaine  was 
founded  in  187S,  and  the  first  number,  written  by 
M  Julea  Barin,  D^put^  de  la  Somme,  formerly 
Inapecteur  OSn^ral  de  I'lnatruction  lUpublicaine, 
clearly  seta  forth  ita  objects.  These  are  mainly 
"  to  enlighten  the  people  upon  their  rights  and 
dutiea,"  By  means  oi  cheap  elementary  works,  also 
joumala  and  book  societies,  devoted  to  the  propa- 
gation of  right  ideas  upon  the  principlee  of  Re- 
publican Government,  public  morals,  political 
economy,  history,  and,  in  fine,  all  qneations  inte- 
resting to  good  cidxens.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
works  published  by  the  aociety  up  to  the  present 
time  will  show  how  warmly  the  causa  of  "  In- 
struction lUpublicaiue "  has  been  taken  up  by 
leading  men  in  France.  Among  ita  writera  are 
Henri  Martin,  the  historian  of  France,  Gamier 
Pagde,  Alphonse  Eftiuiroa,  Jules  Gr^vy,  IMputd 
ia  Jura,  formerly  Prendent  of  the  National  I 
Assembly,  Victor  Schoelcker,thewell-knownAnti- 
Boaapaitttt  writer,  and  many  other  Dunea  bmiliar  | 


Their  wtvks  an  of  unequal  merit  naturally,  but 
a]lafibrd*intereeting  matter  for  study,  and  I  am 
socty  apace  will  not  penult  me  to  notice  particu- 
larhr  more  than  two  or  thtee.  A  beU«r  little  met 
could  hardly  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  half  educated,  thu 
Franklin,  la  vUtt  '$et  aaeru,  par  L.  Franooii, 
"  At  a  time,"  writes  our  author,  "  when  we  benold 
with  Utter  aufierin^  the  spectacle  of  our  countij 
defeated  and  humiliated  through  our  own  &nlt, 
when  we  desire  so  ardently  to  bring  abont  ita 
moral  regeneration,  it  may  be  both  naefhl  and 
consolabu;  to  reoall  the  life  of  a  great  man  who 
also  witneeaed  his  native  land  distracted  fay  cruel 
calamities,  and  who  largely  contributed  towards 
ita  final  independence  and  proeperity."  Then 
follows  a  brief  sketch  of  Franklin's  career, 
with  co|noua  axtiacta  from  hie  dav-boc^  and 
Poor  Stehard.  L»  Bonkomma  Bicnard,  with- 
out  doubt,  might  advantageously  be  better  known 
in  France ;  but  perh^  the  French  wodi- 
man  needs  leas  admonishing  on  the  scote  of , 
thrift  and  ene^y  than  intelligent  belief  and  righ- 
teous living ;  and  Franklin's  biographer  doee  well 
to  emphasise  this  aide  of  the  great  American's 
character.  The  worship  moat  acceptable  to  God, 
Franklin  said  again  and  again,  is  to  do  good  to 
others.  To  do  good,  to  be  useM,  and,  in  order  to 
accomplish  these  ends,  to  raise  himaelf  morally 
and  intellectually  £rom  dav  to  day,  was  bta  con- 
stant preoccupation.  He  belonged  to  no  creed  or 
Chunih ;  hut,  when  the  end  of  his  virtuous  and 
splendid  career  came,  be  met  death  calmly, 
fearinj;  no  ill  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Good- 
neaa,  m  which  he  had  always  tmated.  The  little 
bio^phy  closes  with  those  touching  words  in 
which  Mirabeau  called  upon  the  Oonetituent 
Assembly  to  decree  three  days'  mourning  for  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  addiiu^ — "  Such  was  the  long, 
useful,  and  glorious  li£  of  the  bumble  [ointer, 


illustrious  citizen,  but,  above  all  things,  an  honest 

Of  a  very  di^rent  calibre,  but  none  the  lees 
deeerving  a  prominentplace  in  the  popular  librair, 
are  two  bradmm  by  H.  Martin — La  NiqmUong  e( 
It*  Frimiiiret  de  Ct  France,  1674,  and  Hoche  et 
SoniifMirffl— which  have  just  been  published.  The 
first  contains  a  map  of  France,  exceedingly  well 
printed,  and  of  a  highly  instructive  nature  from 
a  political  point  of  view.  The  map  is  printed  in 
black  and  white,  but  ptunted  in  colours  are  two 
aectiona — the  larger,  m  yellow,  bearing  thia  in- 
scription, "  Ce  que  nous  a  Mt  peidre  le  premier 
Empire ; "  the  smaller,  in  pink,  "  De  que  noua  a  fait 
perdre  le  deuxiime  Empire.  A  green  line  indicates 
the  northern  frontier  of  Republican  France  in 
1799,  a  yellow  line  that  of  Imperial  Franoe  in 
1816,  a  red  line  that  of  Imperial  France  in  1870. 
Here  there  ia  a  geographical  lesson  that  all  can 
understand,  and  the  two  large  sticea  cut  out  of  the 
map  of  France  nnder  the  two  N^oleonic  dynsstjee, 
thuB  ocularly  demonstrated,  muat  affect  the  least 
instructed  patriot  to  be  found  throughout  France. 
Accompanying  the  map — which  is  a  marvel  of 
cheapneaa,  broehare  and  map  coating  only  a  half- 
penny—is a  brief  survey  of  the  policy  of  the  two 
Napoleons,  the  first  costing  Fiance  not  only  the 
glorious  acquisitions  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Rhine  frontier,  but  also  several  fortresaes  acquired 
und^  Louis  XIV. :  the  second,  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine with  1,500,000  French  aubjects.  In  a 
word,  concludes  M.  Henri  Martin,  the  firstEmpire 
brought  about  the  loss  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhine 
provmces ;  the  second,  Alaaee  and  Lorraine :  what 
would  remain  of  France  after  a  third  P  Nothing. 
The  second  brochure,  Hoche  and  Bonaparte,  con- 
taina  an  admirably-drawn  parallel  between  the  two 
great  geniusea  of  the  Revolution — Hoche,  the 
personification  of  patriotism,  virtue,  and  dis- 
intereatedness ;  Napoleon,  of  egotism,  calculation, 
and  moral  obliquity.  While  Hoche  fired  his 
soldiers  with  words  of  lofty  encouragement  and 
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BelMsTotioD,  Bcaupatte  tfoke  to  tliem  onlT  of 
^oryaaimnxi:  ue  om  bonourad  the  lUpvUic, 
t^  other  tought  to  uae  it  as  &  tool  Kir  hia 
own  BsUieli  ends,  Such  is  the  twuihiiw  of  this 
eloqusnt  little  memoir,  which  it  is  to  m  hoped 
trill  IbII  into  "the  h&nda  of  the  joimg  Fnoch 
aoldiei  bawt  with  Boaaputiat  propagandiHtB, 
dkaml  preMmie  in  the  wme  direction,  uid  other 
iofimiiCM  eqanll;  aad«ax»U«. 

With  lagret  Ikwe  thknauriuthk  mies,  to  my 
ft  isw  wfxda  about  onotlier,  that  of  FBihia^iim 
■ftpWiiJW  befoie  alluded  to,  mralj  the  cha^wat 
eiMiT«L^M«dia  arer  issued  in  these  dajs  of  cheap 
bo««.  The  entire  acriea,  now  heing  isaoed  in 
weaklj  nun^MtB,  eon  be  bad  on  payment  of  six 
taaot,  and  for  this  anm,  the  parehaaer  lecdTea 
nxty-foni  weU-pnnted  Uttle  roluines  contaimng 
not  only  well-written  rommariee  of  hiatoTy,  an- 
otwt  and  modem,  aoientific  Tnatwaia,  and  wot^b 
of  gatenl  utility,  bat  also  eelectione  from  Fremch 
daaBJce.  Take  the  foUowing  as  a  spednim  of  one 
of  these  hal^ennyworths  of  litenture— namely, 
voL  C,  which  contains  wfllL«hoBen  pnnnnurn  horn 
F^Mlon,  FonteneUe,  La  Ebray^,  Flenry,  Ia 
Fonlaina,  Mdme.  de  86vignS,  and  St.  Enemont 
Again,  take  vol.  16,  which,  under  t^  title  of 
2e  JWan  mm*  la  MBKoreAie,  is  made  ap  of  aalee- 
tiom  from  Ia  Fontaine  and  Xa  Dime  BoifoU  of 
yaitban.  Ha«  the  teaching  is  directly  politioal, 
but,  regarded  from  ft  purely  litaiary  point  of  Tiew, 
I  think  it  ia  not  only  tlie  workman  who  would  be 
glad  to  pocket  many  a  similar  Tohime.  AAer  all, 
the  bocua  we  can  cany  in  oar  pockete  are  the 
books  we  lead,  and  it  ia  h  healthy  ngu  for  Ftanoe 
that  BQoh  reading  aa  tEduoalion  Fopaiaire  ia  pat 
witinn  reach  of  the  poanfit  The  Inief  hifitoiic 
•urraTB  are  very  well  written,  and  in  a  patriotic 
hkL,  on  the  whole;  impartial  spirit.  In  a  few 
anaiU  pages  we  have  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Giaek  civiliaarion  aad  nrindpal  events  in  Greek 
histwy ;  two  volumee  Mdng  devoted  to  general 
hiatoiy,  while  the  history  of  the  French  nation 
naturally  fills  sevemL  To  show  the  spirit  in 
which  it  ia  written,  I  will  quote  one  passage  from 
the  reign  of  Louis  XXV. : — 

"Fm  ■  long  time  the  Protcetanti  had  been  psisa- 
cutad  and  rafuied  erarjr  share  in  public  tnuniiesa; 
thaj  thenfwB  davotoi  thsTasalreB  to  commeice  aad 
trade,  and  achievsd  great  thiDgi.  Thfy  ww«  now 
tnatod  with  tbe  utmost  cruelty,  and  e&brts  were  made 
to  convert  theni  by  means  of  tortuiv.  SL  Simon 
wrote:  'From  the  rack  to  tbe  commnnioD  is  some- 
tUDM  a  matlor  of  tweDty-four  homa  only.'  Thair 
ehuTohes  were  destroyed,  their  ministors  put  to  death, 
the  mes  were  tortured,  women  dishonoured,  children 
tern  from  their  parents,  whole  rillages  put  to  fire 
aod  fWDid.  This  is  how  tbe  Onnd  Manarqiift  ob- 
taiasd  nligicna  nnity,  and  the  Catholic  biabopB  their 
triomph.  All  Europe  nas  indignant,  evBii  the  Pope 
TamoQatrated,  while  on  every  side  aOTlams  were 
oilerad  to  the  unfortunate  refageea.  !■  spite  (^ 
evtnrf  kind  of  hindianee  and  pereecutiou,  nearly  a 
millioDMraacs  quitted  France,  seUliug  in  SnglaDd, 
SwitEsrlaiid,  Holland,  and  Qermany.  Thus  thagreatMt 
injury  was  done  to  France,  for  the  exiles  carried  out 
national  industry  with  them  and  gave  new  life  to  tbe 
countries  in  which  they  settled." 

Here  we  have  in  a  few  winds  tbe  instructive 
political  lesson  conveyed  so  eli^uently  b^  Mr. 
Smilee'  Sugu^noU  in  England.  One  of  the  most 
piweeworthj  of  the  seientiAc  T.i»Tniitla  found  in 
this  aetiea  is  the  Own  d'Sygtine,  which  contains 
among  mat^  othara  the  following  excellent  pieces 
of  advice : — 

"  Directly  jon  woke,  jump  out  of  bed  and  bathe  in 
cold  water,  face,  hands,  neck,  arms — if  possible  tbe 
whole  body.  By  this  means  yon  rid  the  sMn  of  un- 
hsaltby  ezeietions,  and  give  it  a  greater  power  of 
resisting  atnospheiic  changes.  You  also  more 
factually  awaken  and  stimulate  all  the  faenlCiei. 
Use  all  Alcoholic  liqnon  a*  modanlety  as  possible,  and 
do  not  drink  betwsan  meals." 

ExM^lent  conneil  this  to  the  French  workman, 
who  finds  a  buoatle  at  every  comer,  but  few  free 
baths.  I  wish  space  permitted  some  mention 
of  other  marveUoualj  cheap  series  <^  edncatiaia| 


wo^  now  a^^kearing ;  but  it  will  be  seen  from 
this  ahort  notice  that  as  br  as  tbe  democmtao 
party  is  ooncemad  no  effi«b  are  being  qioied  to 
undo  (he  work  of  the  Empire  and  to  educate  the 
people.  U.  Bxtoam-Edwabsb. 
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CORBS8POm)EIfCE, 
laoHEL  AirasLo'e  "  cbeahoit  op  asak," 

Mr.  W.  B.  Soott'a  reply  to  my  letter  in  tl 
AoADraci  of  the  18th  nit.  amounts  to  this :  fiistiy, 
that  the  only  point  of  any  value  in  Herr  Biditer  a 
elaborate  critical  study  of  Hicbel  Angelo's  Onu- 
liott  of  Adam  is  the  identification  and  vxpUnation 
of  the  figure  within  the  left  arm  of  the  Almighty ; 
and  secondly,  that  both  identification  and  axplaiui- 
tion  are  amply  borrowed  from  Mr.  Scott,  without 
any  sort  of  acknowledsmcnt.  He  asserta  that  I 
claim  the  ehicidation  of  this  particular  figure  aa  a 
new  diacovery  of  the  Qerman  critdo's ;  bat  such  is 
not  the  case :  J  simply  stated  that  Richter's  ex- 
planation of  the  left-hand  aide  of  the  compoaition 
as  a  whole — i.e.,  the  groupof  tiie  Oreator  and  tiie 
beioBB  which  surround  Him — appeared  to  me 
to  be  of  great  value.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
eztenaive  literature  on  the  subject  of  Michel 
Angalo  and  Ms  works,  I  expressly  guarded 
myself  against  implying  that  any  special  part 
of  the  explanation  was  absolutely  new ;  and 
I  may  now  say  with  regard  to  the  figure  in 
question  that  further  reflection  has  led  me  to  have 
some  doubt  whether  the  idea  that  it  represents 
"  Eve  interested  in  the  creation  of  Adam  befora 
her  own  birth,"  ia  so  entirely  "  unquestionable  " 
aa  Mr.  Soott  imagines.  I  am  myself,  upon  the 
whole,  ratiter  inclined  to  tbe  snppoeition  wiiieh  I 
have  for  some  years  past  entertained,  that  tbe 
Mother  of  Ohriat  and  not  the  Mother  of  Mankind 
is  here  intended.  The  notion  of  Eve  clinging 
familiarly  as  this  figure  does  to  the  ann  of  the 
Almigjity — perhaps  under  the  exdtemeut  of  tiie 
ioddKi  ifipeannee  of  Adam— would  be  almost 


bar  to  ba  tepie- 
^  only  in  the  idsa  of  the  aieatcr. 

To  tbe  nnndof  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  ocsitnry, 
however,  no  irreveresee  would  probably  be  eon- 
neeted  with  a  similar  action  in  an  ideal  Tugin 
Blaiy.  The  limb  being  supported  by  the  EUml 
Son,  here  representea  as  a  child,  seenia  also  foi 
the  same  reason  lather  to  indicate  tbe  Vii^n 
than  the  Mother  of  Mankind,  It  should  also  le 
remembered  that  the  next  compartment  of  the 
ceiling,  and  central  one  of  all,  demcta  the  provid- 
ing of  a  helpmate  for  Adam ;  and  it  is  not  pia> 
bable  tltat  the  same  idea  in  another  form  would 
be  repeated  by  a  mind  so  prolific  as  Michel 
Angelo's.  Whether,  however,  Kahter's  axphns- 
lioh,  or  the  one  to  which  I  inoline,  be  tho  conect 
one  ia  not  of  prime  importance.  Tbe  main  idea 
of  this  portion  of  the  compoeitian  remsjns — vii., 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  Father  tbe  vedemptirai  of 
man  was  coeval  with  his  creation. 

I  iiave  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Scott  wu 
the  first  person  to  draw  public  attention  to  Ik 
figure  above  referred  to  and  to  call  it  an  ante- 
typal  Eve  ;  but  the  discovery  ia  not  such  a  pro- 
found one  that  it  could  not  occur  independently  to 
several  observMS.  Hr.  Scott,  in  fact,  admits  that 
the  German  critic  might  have  concaved  the  idu 
for  himself  "  »Mre  A  po^or  lis  midaUH  Ki]»l(aiiitHi 
oftkeJlaureofAdam,&c.,&e.  This  exphuntioi 
it  will  be  remembered  is  that  Adam  ia  receivim 
from  Qod  tbe  sjurit  of  moral  snd  intellectau 
life.  Now,  it  BO  hai^>«is  that  Mr.  Soott  im 
given  us  incidentally  his  own  explanation  of 
the  same  figure  of  Adam,  in  »  patsage  which  he 
quoted  from  a  paper  of  his  Ln  the  Portfolio  of 
April  last.  The  explanation,  which  has  at  ill 
events  the  merit  of  aimplicit^r,  ia  merely  this; 
that  Adam  "  is  raised  up  by  the  touch  of  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  arm  of  the  Father ; '  and 
this  poor  conception  of  a  mere  unparting  to  Adm 
of  strength  to  nse  from  the  groimd  is  consideied 
by  Mr.  Scott  as  fit  to  stand  ude  by  aide  with  the 
ideas  of  Qod  creating  the  sun  and  moon  and 
dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness !  As  ) 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  forefinger  of  the  Al- 
mighty does  not  touch  the  hand  of  Adam 
at  all ;  Mr.  Scott's  notion  of  the  action  epiKar>  lo 
be  that  Adam  b  raising  himeelf  feebly  of  his  own 
accord,  and  that  God  comes  to  bia  asustsnw. 
One  thing,  at  least,  is  evident,  tLat  Mr.  Scott  is  u 
&r  off  BH  Herr  Bichter  from  semng  the  i 
point  of  Michel  Angelo's  design,  as  I  uudenl 
it — namely,  the  creation  (i.e.,  calling  instsnti- 
neoHsly  fnun  nothingnese  into  existence)  of  the 
first  man.  And  here  I  hope  I  may  be  pernnlted 
to  insert  a  few  parenthetic  words  in  support  oi 
my  own  views  on  this  main  point  as  givMi  vsn 
briefly  in  my  former  letter.  The  explanation  of 
an  obscure  expiesaion  in  an  author  is  geoenll; 
arrived  at  by  compariaon  of  psraUel  pawagee ;  snd 
I  may  not  unnaturally  be  Baked,  with  refer- 
ence to  what  I  call  tbe  main  point  in  thie 
design,  whether  I  can  point  to  any  simiUr 
conception  in  other  woks  of  Michel  Angcloa 
I  believe  we  have  not  bx  to  seek.  The 
next  laree  compartment  of  tbe  Sistine  ceiling  lo- 
wnrds  the  altar  repreeents  the  creation  of  the 
heaventy  bodies,  and  appears,  by  its  position  and 
eubject,  almost  to  invito  comparison.  Trom  the 
Almighty,  1  '  ■  ■  •     ■         , . .  -t 


Here  the 


ty,  borne  by  a  mighty  impulse  through  the 
i,  has  snddenly  stretched  faith  His  hsidi 
mmanding  gesture,  and  close  to  the  out- 


stretched foiefinB«r"of  the  one  hand  tbe  sun,  and 
of  the  other  himd  tbe  moon,  have,  at  the  creativj 
fiat,  come  out  of  nothingneee.  Tbe  auUimeand 
almost  fierce  energy  of  cono^tion,  so  chaMcternW 
of  Michel  Angek),  and  here  so  appropriate  to  tlw 
subject,  contraets  etronfrfy  with  the  gentki  tboagh 
irreeistiUe  power  which  the  painter  knew  ww 
how  to  indicate  in  tbe  creation  of  Adam ;  but  the 
action  in  tbe  two  demgna  is,  I  think,  namiitak^ 
ably  parallel;  tbe  posture  of  the  outstretched 
right  ann  and  the  diapceition  of  tlie  flngws  are  the 
same  in  both.  If  m  the  one  esse  the  actual 
erastion  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  leprsssBtwl  u 
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it  -were,  liefore  our  Teiy  eyee,  may 
we  not  bIbo  coueluds  that  tii»  Ftctaal  crMtion  of 
Adam  IB  also  attempted  to  be  depicted ;  and  no 
mere  laigin);  up  of,  or  infusing'  of  life,  Huimal  or 
qiiiitoal,  into,  an  aliendy  creKtea  body  P 

Bat  it  is  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Scott  and  bia 
atrictures  on  Herr  Kicbter.  A  second  ground 
given  for  denjinf;  tbe  competence  of  tbe  Ger- 
man -writer  is  what  Mr.  aeott  calls  "  the  en- 
tirely gratnitouB  supposition  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous chernba  being  tbe  Second  Fenon  of 
the  Trinity."  I  tbiuk  that  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  the  supposilioD  is  anything 
bat  gi^tuitouB.  Let  as  enqniie,  in  the  fint 
place,  what  is  the  general  intention  of  tbe 
elaborate  scheme  of  desigiis  forming  tbe  decora- 
tion of  the  Sistine  ceiling.  Womum,  at  p.  S24 
of  He  I^>oeh»  of  PaintiTiff,  says;  "  The  fi«BCoe$ 
represent  the  creation  of  man,  his  laU,  and  the 
early  higtory  of  the  world  with  reference  to  man's 
final  redemption  and  salTstion.  The  great  argu- 
ment  of  the  cycles  of  Scriptnnl  repMOsnlationB 
Ton  which  Mic^l  Angelo's  Bcbeme  was  admittedly 
daaedj  wsa  tbe  Fall  Mii  the  Redemption ;  to  the 
latter  every  nMect  had  reference  more  or  leu 
directly."  Sir  O.  Eaatlake's  explanation  in  tbe 
note*  to  Eugler  is  to  tbe  same  effect.  If,  then, 
Mir.  Scott  bad  waited  to  consider  the  dMign  of  the 
ceiling  generally,  he  would  not,  I  venture  to  think, 
taaTB  pronounced  it  a  giatuit<HiB  supposition  that 
in  the  first  compartment  of  that  design  in  which- 
man  appears  the  idea  of  the  Bedemption  should  be 
shado-wed  forth.  I  am  here  only  ai^uing  against 
the  supposition  bein);  a  gratuitous  one ;  the  actual 
&ct8  wElich  to  my  mind  tend  to  prove  it  are  given 
in  my  prerious  letter. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  mention  that  Herr 
Richter  does  not,  as  Mr.  Scott  anppoaes,  refer 
to  the  sweep  of  the  mantle  recalling  a  nimbna, 
nor  does  be  call  attention  to  the  emphatic  draw- 
ing of  die  leit  hand  of  the  Father  pressed  down 
EO  ngnificantly  upon  the  shoulder  of  tbe  Son ; 
neither  does  he  allude  to  tbe  sorrowful  faces 
both  of  tbe  Father  and  the  Son.  If  Mr.  Scott 
will  look  at  my  letter  again,  he  will  see  that  for 
all  these  I  rnvBelf  am  responsible ;  and  I  would 
now  further  cwl  attention  to  the  prominent  poai- 

1  of  the  figure  which  Mr.  Scott  thinks  can- 


not 


ibly  he  anything  more  than  that  of  a  boy- 
Placed  aa  it  is  in  the  front  plane  of  the 
eom^oaitiou,  and  in  a  line  with  the  ideal  Eve  or 
Viigin,  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  dispaaaionate 
person  whose  attention  is  called  to  the  subject 
can  Ml  to  see  that  it  is  a  figure  ha-ring  some  spe- 
dal  fflgnifieance.  Aifbxd  Hioqirb. 


Btrton  Rectory :  Oot.i.lBTE. 
I  had   at-ways   supposed,  though  -without  any 
special   authority  that  I  am  aware   of,  that  tbe 
female  figure  in  Michel   Xngelo's    "Creation  of 
Adam,"  which  Mr.  Scott  believes  to  be  the  "  ante- 
^pal  £^W'  ^w  intended  to  remnsent  Soi^ia, 
Oreatjve  Wisdom,  according  to  the  description 
Prov.  Tiii.  22-30;  Wiad.  viii.  4,  ii.  0,  &c 
this  view  quite  untenable  ?  W.  Sandat, 


unmber  of  rough  notes  -written   in   168S,  and   a 

statement  that  the  writer  had  inherited  an  im- 
poverished estate  irom  his  ancestors;  and  (S) 
there  is  nothing  in  these  notes  (which  are  nearly 
all  extraeta  &om  books)  tiiat  could  justify  the 
description  of  tb^n  as  either  memoirt  or  diary. 
There  is  no  narralion  of  events,  regular  or  i> 
regular,  except  an  aoeount  of  the  expenses  of  Sir 
Bohert  Marlmam's  wife's  funeral,  and  some  par- 
ticulars about  Sir  Robert  himself  and  bis  death, 
added  by  a  later  hand. 

Sir  Uobert  appears  to  have  used  this  tittle 
volume  as  a  memorandum-book  in  which  to  jot 
down  &om  popular  histories,  as  th^  came  across 
him,  some  particnlars  of  John  Markham  the 
puisne  judge  under  discussion,  and  the  much 
greater  judge  Sir  John  Markham,  Ohief  Justice  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  John  Markham  and  Sir 
John  Markham  are  accordingly  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent mixed  up  togetiier  in  ue  looeeiy  airan^ed 
notes.  At  tbe  end  of  the  extracts  the  wnter 
Htat«s  that  be  has  made  all  this  research  because 
my  father  alwais  persisted  "  in  tbe  story.  But 
it  is  plain  that  Sir  Robert  found  no  confirmatory 
family  archives,  nor  knew  of  any  person,  living  or 
dead,  who  had  heard  of  it  except  niB  father.  Sir 
Robert  refrmns  from  expressing^  his  own  opinion ; 
inasmuch  as  tbe  MS.  contains  the  beat  eoUec- 
of  evidence  I  i)ave  seen  in  favour  of  the 
Oaacoigne  claim,  it  may  plausibly  be  urged  that 
he  was  a  doubter  of  the  family  tradition. 

It  should  be  added  that  Sir  Robert  could  not 
have  heard  of  the  story  before  1655,  when  be  was 
in  his  ninth  year. 

Baker's  Gnronide,  whkh  has  been  cited 
coTTohonitoty,  does  not  either  mention 
John  Markham.  Indeed  it  is  a  late  compilation 
of  no  hiatorical  value.  It  formed  part  of  the 
furniture  of  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley's  ball,  but  has 
never  been  made  so  much  of  as  by  Mr.  Clements 
Markham. 

This  claim  has  been  now  for  a  long  time  before 
the  literary  public.  It  has  been  ignored  by 
Sbakspeiean  commentators,  and  by  a  very 
learned  writer  of  judicial  biography;  is  it  not 
time  to  give  it  up  P  Alfbed  Cctbill. 


SR.  sioxis  Ajrn  thb  i 


-WHO    COMMriTBD   PBIKGB   HEHKY. 
Tt/aqfle  -  Od.  A,  ISTfl. 

Mr.  Olements  Markham's  persistence  in  setting 
up  John  MarlrhaTn  ge  the  hero  of  the  l^od  of 
the  committal  of  Prince  Hal  renders  necessary  the 
following  remarks  on  the  so-called  memoirs  of  the 
Markham  &nuly  in  the  Bri-tish  Museum. 

This  pUcejtutifieataia  is  described  by  your  corre- 
spondent both  as  "memoirs"  and  also  as  "tbe 
<aary  of  Sir  Robert  Markham  of  Sedgebrook,"  and 
lie  BMerts  thai  it  contuns  a  "  distinct  statement 
[of  the  family  tradition]  contemporary  with  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot,"  >.«.,  about  a.d.  1630.  He -also 
rafers  lo  it  as  catalogued  Add.  MSS.  20,721. 

In  &ct,  (1)  tbe  document  is  -wrongly  referred 
to  in  its  place  in  tbe  Museum  catalog ;  (2)  it 
cooflists  of  an  old  pocket  almanac,  printed  in  the 
jsar  1681,  containing  on  a  few  bLuk  leaves  a 


Ttlnlt;  CoIlt«c,  I>cblKt :  Oct.  E,  ISIt. 

I  find  I  have  been  unjust  to  Br.  Stokes  in  my 
last  -week's  letter,  and  therefore  hasten  to  correct 
myself.  Mr.  Henneesy  has  just  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fiicttbat  Dr.  Stokes  published  his 
transcript  (containing  the  -word  in  question,  do\ 
from  the  Aeadem^t  faemmile,  as  be  states  also  in 
his  preface,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  innocent  of 
the  error  of  which  I  had  accused  him. 

Mr.  Henneasy  has  also  explained  to  me  the 
source  of  my  mistake  in  this  matter.  Dr.  Stokes 
published  his  tract  in  April,  1870,  and  the  fac- 
limUt  of  the  Academy  was  not  published  till 
November  of  the  same  year,  but  Mr.  Hennessy 
tells  me  that,  prior  to  their  pablication,  the  tkeelt  of 
the  faemmile  were  trantmitted  to  Dr.  Sto/eeg,  so  that 
he  -waa  thereby  enabled  to  publish  hia  itork  before 
the  Academy. 

Of  this  fsict  I  was  wholly  ignorant,  and  umply 
allowed  myself  to  be  misled  by  my  notes  as  to 
tbe  dates  of  publication. 

I  must,  therefore,  apologise  to  Dr.  Stokea  for 
this  particular  instance  of  a  -wrong  accusation. 
BoBBBT  Ammas. 


IHB  GEBIUB  TtBlTB  WITH  HUICAN  FAOBB. 


hardly  deserve  the  denomination  of  coffins,  and 
contain  the  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased.  This 
funeral  iim  stands  either  alone  in  a  stone  box,  or 
in  the  midst  of  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  even  four- 
teen, Bmpty_  common  vasoB.  The  clay  of  the 
funeral  urns  is  either  yellow,  or  brown,  or  black, 
sometimes  of  good  quality  and  well  burned, 
sometimes  very  rough  and  but  little  baked.  There 
have  in  all  been  discovered  aa  yet  fif^-senn  stuh 
urns,  all  of  thmn  hand-made,  but  only  thirty  of 
tbem  are  preaarved  here ;  two  are  in  New  Stettin, 
and  tbe  remaining  twenty-five  are  in  Berlin  and 
in  other  museums.  It  is  important  to  notioe  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  funeral  um  with  a 
human  face  found  at  Sprottow  in  Silesia,  no  such 
um  was  ever  found  anywhere  but  here.  Of  coune 
I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  Roman  nms  with 
human  faces,  of  whidi  some  have  been  fonnd  on 
the  Rhine,  and  large  numbers  in  Italy.  Tha  chsr. 
raetwiBtie  of  these  Pommerellen  urns  and  tbeb 
difference  from  the  Trojan  owl-faced  vase*  is  that 
tbeir  manufacturers  have  evidentiy  always  had  in 
view  to  represent  the  human  face,  however 
roi^hly  and  locompletely ;  that  they  never  and  in 
no  inslanoe  have  either  the  owl-wings  or  the 
female  organ  or  breasts  -frbich  are  always  cat- 
Bpienoaa  on  the  Trojan  vases ;  that  they  have 
always  been  nsed  as  funeral  urns,  whereas  tha 
Trojan  vases  can,  on  account  of  their  small  mas, 
never  have  beMi  employed  for  such  pnrpoeee,  and 
have  probably  only  served  as  idola ;  and  finally 
ly  have  cavers  in  the  form  of  common  c^b, 
whereas  the  Trojan  vases  have  covess  in  the  shape 
of  helmets,  on  which  the  female  hair  ia  indicated. 
And  as  regards  the  age  of  these  PommereUaa 
face-vases,  the  glasa-beads  with  which  they  ara 
ornamented,  and  the  iron  with  which  they  are 
constantly  found,  do  not  poeubly  authorise  ua  to 
aacriiM  to  them  a  highai  antiqmty  than  the  be- 
ginning of  our  era,  or,  at  the  very  utmost,  the- 
first  or  the  second  century  B.C. ;  whereas  I  now 
agree,  I  think,  with  all  archaeologists  in  claiming 
for  the  Tro)an  vases  a  very  remote  antiquity,  ana 
at  least  1,500  to  2,000  years  before  Homer.  I 
will  here  describe  some  w  the  human-faced  vases 
of  the  Dantsig  collectioQ ; — 

1.  Vase  with  two  eyes,  a  noae,  butno  month; 
two  ears  -with  three  perforations  ornamented  with 
bronze  rings,  on  which  are  fiMtened  beads  of  glses 
and  amber.  The  ornamentation  of  the  ne^  ia 
formed  by  six  stripes  of  incised  ornaments  repre- 
senting ^h  spines.  Below  is  the  monogram  of  an 
animal  with  six  1^.  The  cap  has  um  intnsed 
ornaments. 

2.  A  vase  with  no  eyes,  but  a  nose  and  a 
mouth ;  tbe  eaia  have  four  perforations  orna- 
mented with  bronxe  rings ;  abronte  chain  listened 
to  the  ears  han^  on  the  breast 

3.  A  vase  with  a  nose  and  month,  but  no  eyes ; 
ean  -with  two  perforations ;  earrings  of  bronze 
-with  beads  of  amber.  In  -Uiis  rase  was  found  an 
iron  breast-pin. 

4.  A  vnse  -with  ears  not  perforated ;  eyes,  long 
nose,  a  mouth  and  a  beard ;  a  girdle  indicated 
with  points. 

6.  An  um  with  nose,  eyes,  and  a  mouth  wltii 
teeth;  ears  with  hx  perforations,  each  onumuntsd 
-with  a  brouM  rii^,  on  -irtiich  aie  a  large  number 


6.  An  um  without 


]uth,  bat  a  pointed 


Very  remarkable  is  the  Dantrig  collection  of 
funeral  urns  with  rudely-modelled  human  faces. 
They  are  not  found  in  eastern  Pomerania  as  I 
wrote  before,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dantii^, 
and  thns  in  that  part  of  western  FruBsia  -which  is 

called  PommereUen.    Tbej  are  al-ways  found  in      . _   

stone  boxes  composed  of  ^ve  flat  stones,  which  |  with  incised  onamenta. 


ears,  each  with  four  perforations,  which 
an  ornamented  -with  iron  rings. 

7.  A  very  rough  um  with  eyes  and  nOM,  boi 
without  mouth ;  ears  not  perforated. 

8.  Um  -with  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  but  ean  not 
pwforatsd. 

9.  Um  with  eyes,  mouth,  and  noae ;  ears  wHb 
three  perforationa 

10.  Um  with  nose  and  eyes;  no  iMMlth;  aU' 
iron  ring  is  bstened  romid  tha  vase. 

11.  Very  remaitehle  um  -with  a  Mcon'a  nose, 
large  eyes  ;  ears  with  thnee  earringa  each,  which 
are  omamentad  with  brown  and  blna  glaas-beads. 
Thisnmaswdl  as  its  cover  is  oraamented  ahoTsr 
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13.  Um  with  ejes  and  notw  with  nostrils,  B 
month,  and  ears  not  perforated. 

13.  Um  with  Ry<£rou?9  and  ejes ;  nose  in  form 
of  a  pjiamid;  verj  amall,  not  perforated,  ears ;  in- 
eiaed  girdle ;  cover  with  incised  oroamentB. 

14.  Uia  wilAmit  either  nose  oreyea;  haa  only 
two  eara,  with  four  perfoiKliona. 

16.  Um  with  nose,  ejes,  and  a  mouth  with 
teeth,  aa  well  us  a  beard ;  the  ears  have  two  per- 
foiBtiona  with  bronze  rings ;  the  girdle  is  incised. 

16.  Um  with  eyes  and  nose ;  no  mouth ;  beauti- 
fnllj  indsed  collar,  which  baa  for  a  long  time  been 
thouKht  to  contain  nmic  characters  i  but  it  has 
now  oeen  found  out  that  thej  are  mereomameDts. 

17.  Um  with  very  small  eyee;  ears  without 
perforations ;  no  mouth. 

18.  Um  without  either  noaa,  eyes,  or  mouth ; 
etiB  with  three  eamngs,  omamentel  with  gloefr- 
peoib. 

.  19.  Tase  with  a  pyramidal  nose,  large  eyas,  no 
mouth,  small  ears. 

30.  Vaae  with  eyes  and  nosa;  ears  with  three 
Mrriogs,  ornamented  with  bronze  rings. 

31.  Um  without  eyes,  but  with  a  uoee  and  ears, 
widi  three  rings  ornamented  with  beads  of  glass 
and  amber.  * 

S3.  Um  with  nothing  but  two  eat«,  to  which  is 
&steiied  a  neck-omament  of  four  chains  of  broad 
bronze  Tings,  perfeetli/  retemhiitu)  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  HaUHt&dt-&nd  deaciibed  by  Von 
Sackei  (Bat  Grdheyfeid  vm  HalUtadt). 

I  call  partieuUr  attention  to  the  &ct  that, 
while  the  female  body  and  owl-face  of  the  Trojan 
vases  vrore  modelled  together  willi  the  vases 
themselves,  and  form  with  them  one  compact 
man,  the  noae  and  ears  of  these  Foiumerellen 
vaaes  have  only  been  attached  to  the  latter  when 
they  were  already  completely  formed  but  not  vet 
balied;  and  that  while  the  eyes  of  the  Trojan 
vases  always  stand  in  relief,  those  of,  the  Pom- 
merellen  uma  consist,  with  but  few  eicceptions,  of 
mere  depreaaions  made  with  the  finger,  or  of  small . 
holes  made  with  a  pointed  inatrument.  I  may 
also  mention  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  Pom- 
merellea  vases  are  much  more  bulky  and  of  much 
mder  workmanship  (ban  the  Trojan  urns :  further, 
that  with  only  one  exception,  the  PommereUea, 
vatM  hoM  no  eyebrows  at  all,  mhtrta*  the  eyebroioi 
form  a  prominent  part  of  tA«  BvA~fmu  in  tht 
IVo/ofi  mua,  otuI  never  /ail  thtre.  Besidee,  the 
latter  have  always,  with  one  single  exception,  two 
wings,  which  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
handles,  for  in  many  instances  there  are  both  large 
vrings  and,  just  below  them,  large  handles.  This 
most  inteieeting  little  museum  waa  oulv  founded 
in  1873  by  the  finds  of  the  energetic  archaeologist 
Walter  lumfioann,  and  it  has  since  been  consider- 
ably augmented  br  the  excavations  of,  l>r.  Lis- 
Moer,  the  leamed  nesident  of  the  Aiithropological 
Socie^  of  Dantzig,  who  is  assisted  in  bis  researches 
hj  the  well-known  scholar  Dr.  Manhardt. 

Hbitbt  Schuekajik. 


I  have  just  examined  here  at  Brwlau  the  col- 
leclian  of  Silesian  antiquities  of  wMeh  the  learned 
Dr.  Lnehi  is  the  keeper.  What  attracted  my 
particulai  attention  were,  of  course,  tbe  vases 
with  human  feces,  of  which  there  are  two  smdl 
one*  here ;  bat  to  iny  great  reoret  I  lun  obliged  to 
dedare  both  to  be  txanterfeitf,  they  must  have 
been  made  here  within  the  last  twenty-five  vaire. 
The  aforesvd  ura  with  a  human  face,  which  has 
recenUy  been  found  in  SileMa,  has  not  reached 
this  miiMUm  yet ;  but  it  will  be  deposited  here. 
I  have  tedb  a  photograph  of  it  It  has  two  eyes, 
a  nose  and  a  month,  tiat  neither  eyebrows  nor 
ears.  Of  the  numnrous  bronze  or  leaden  German 
idols  in  this  moseom  I  acknowledge  only  one  or 
two  to  be  genuine ;  all  the  others  are  nngeriee. 
The  choractaristio  of  the  aocient  Sileeian  vases  is 
tJut  they  have  on  two  udes  horiMoiUal  rings  for 
suspension  with  a  string  j  but  there  are  fonr  small 
Tosea  with  two  vertical  nngs,  and  one  vase  with  a 
two-inchee  long  vertical  loophole  on  either  side. 


But  very  few  prehistoric  vases  of  this 
have  incised  ornaments.  There  is  only  one  libula 
here  of  that  large  spiral  type  which  is  so  fre- 
quently found  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  on  the 
Baltic  coast  of  Germany.  Very  curious  is  the 
collection  bare  of  broad  breaat-pins  in  form  of 
noils,  among  which  there  is  one  twenty  inches 
long.  Hbhbi  Schu^anh. 


SCIENCE. 

Ths  BorderlamU  of  Intanily,  and  other  Allied 
Papert.  By  Andrew  Wjnter,  M.D, 
(London  :  Itobert  Uardwioke,  1875.) 
Dk.  Wikteb  in  this  little  volume  (re- 
printed from  the  Quarterly  and  Editiiurgh) 
endeavoora  to  introduce  again,  to  the  public 
a  snbject  than  which  none  more  demanda 
or  wonld  better  repay  the  united  atudy  of 
the  physician  and  the  layman.  The  various 
asylums  which  stud  the  land  represent  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  loss  and  wretchedness 
that  the  diseases  allied  to  insanity  produce. 
Nor  does  the  medical  aspect  of  the  affection 
represent  more  than  a  minor  portion  of  the 
considerations  which  claim  for  the  subject 
the  most  tJioughtful  care.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  moral  and  social  order,  the  basis  on 
which  they  should  rest  and  the  means  by 
which  they  shonld  be  maintained,  is  bound 
up  with  the  determination  of  the  relation  of 
moral  power  to  conditions  of  the  brain,  and 
the  relative  number  and  position  in  any 
society  of  those  in  whom  that  relation  is 
disturbed.  How  can  we  judge  of  crime  or 
innocence,  how  attach  even  a  meaning  to 
the  word  guill,  until  we  have  learnt  to  esti- 
mate, with  some  degree  of  troth,  the  influ- 
ence of  imperfect  cerebral  development,  or 
of  the  early  stages  of  cerebral  derangement 
upon  the  will  ?  While  these  questions  re- 
main unexplored  or  disregarded,  the  whole 
moral  convictions  of  the  race  must  repose 
upon  a  tottering  basis  and  be  liable  to 
sbocka,  ever  increasing  in  intensity,  which 
cannot  but  be  disastrons  in  their  results ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  a  legisla- 
tion truly  wise,  or  really  adapted  to  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  made, 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  an  estimate 
which  includes,  in  an  undiscriminated  mass, 
the  most  fully  organised  of  the  race  and 
wretched  creatures  raised  but  one  degree 
above  the  idiot?  Alike  the  bases  of  re- 
ligions thought  and  of  social  polity 
find  a  promise  of  reconstruction  in  the 
new  and  htmiane  enquiries  which  the  phy- 
sician is  now  directing  into  the  regions  that 
intervene  between  eanity  and  open  madness. 
The  field  has  already  yielded  many  results, 
of  which  Dr.  Wynter  has  here  gathered  some 
of  the  more  striking,  and  presented  them 
with  his  accnstomcd  facility.  Into  the  con- 
troverNal  part  of  the  volume,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  die  insane,  in  which  Dr.  Wynter 
zealously  argues  for  non-restraint  and  the 
Cottage  System  of  Belgium,  it  is  not  within 
our  scope  to  enter.  Of  the  rest,  which  in- 
cludes a  description  of  the  early  symptoms 
of  threatened  insanity,  an  account  of  hallu. 
cinations  and  dreams,  a  few  remarks  on 
Buicide_and  the  like,  we  may  say  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  it  does  not  attempt  to  tell 
all  tliat  is  known,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
does  not  for  the  class  of  readers  tell  too 
,  moch.    And  if  any  reader  while  perusing  it 


becomes  affected  with  the  conviction  that  he 
is  certainly  far  on  the  road  to  dementia, 
we  wonld  connsel  him  to  close  the  book, 
take  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  attend  well 
to  his  business,  and  the  nest  time  he  meets 
his  doctor  incidentally  mention  to  him  the 
fact.  Most  people  forget  vfords  and  other 
things  now  and  then  ;  anybody  will  stumbte 
who  is  thinking  whether  he  is  weak  in  bis 
feet ;  in  fact,  there  are  few  symptoms  of  any 
disease  which  a  strict  attention  will  not 
enable  most  men  to  discover  in  themselvee. 
There  is  a  cnrione  inversion  between  the 
vices  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body ;  of  the 
former  we  should  read  with  our  attention 
Bcmpulously  diverted  from  our  neighbours  and 
Concentrated  upon  ourselves  :  the  description 
of  the  latter  we  should  peruse  in  a  spirit  of 
tbeintensestcensorionsness.  Ijet  each  reader, 
for  inatanoe,  of  this  volume,  summon  about 
him  as  he  reads  every  neighbour  he  can 
think  of,  especially  those  «rhoni  he  haiea 
most,  and  study  with  a  microscopic  eye 
whether  he  cannot  find  traces  of  commencing 
madness  in  them  all.  Probably  he  will 
succeed ;  and  may  find  therein  reasons  for 
regarding  their  weaknesses  with  amiaUe 
compassion. 

Beprinting  papers  is  a  facile  method  of 
authorship  to  which  we  raise  no  objection; 
the  more  because  the  very  fact  of  the  re- 
printing is  a  guarantee  of  a.  certain  degree 
of  worth.  But,  easy  as  it  is,  it  may  be  done 
too  carelessly — as  when,  for  instance,  the 
very  aame  illustrations  are  repeated  under 
different  heads  (see  pp.  36  &nd  196,  and  4& 
and  194).  The  following  quotation  is  of 
interest : — 

"  The  sight  also  gives  warnings  that  ore  equally 
unmistakeable  to  the  physician  of  coming  trouble, 
and  more  espedally  the  dread  symptom  of  douUe 
vision.  Dr.  Gregory  tells  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive tale  of  a  sportsman  who,  when  out  shooting 
one  day  with  his  gamekeeper,  complained  of  hii 
bringing  out  so  many  dogs,  asking  why  he  re- 
quired eight  dogs.  The  servant  said  there  were 
only  four,  but  his  master  persisted.  Convinced, 
however,  of  his  mistake,  probably  by  the  tonrk, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  home ;  and  hsd 
not  long  been  there  before  he  \ne  attacked  witli 
apoplexy  and  died." 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
double  vision  may  ariso  from  a  far  more 
innocent  cause  tlum  brtun  disease.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  it  may  arise,  with  s 
consequent  vertigo,  from  very  short  sight, 
compelling  r  reader  to  hold  bis  book  dose 
to  the  eyes ;  the  convergence  thereby  in- 
duced resulting  in  double  vision.  Indeed, 
in  one  case  a  symptom  showed  itself  in  an 
Oxford  student  studying  for  honours  that  so 
alarmed  bis  medical  man  that  he  was  m- 
duced  to  leave  his  university  without  takinga 
d^ree,  and  to  go  to  Australia  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health ;  from  which  place,  howevw"! 
he  returned  without  improvement.  In  thiB 
condition  he  applied  to  Mr.  Carter,  who 
cured  him  by  directing  him  to  wear  specta- 
cles, and  to  practise  reading  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  inches  from  the  eye. 

Jakes  Hintos. 


Fbofessob  Raksai,  the  Director-GeusrJ  of 
the  Qeolt^icol  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdwi, 
reports  that  during  last  year  the  area  survcTed  m 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  1,«S jqu»» 
miles.  Thi>isI94squatemiletle«tliaDinlB73,sud 
763  less  than  in  1872. 
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Til'!  Common  Frog.  By  St.  George  Mivart, 
F.B.S,,  and  Lecturer  on  ComparatiTe 
AiiBtoTiiy  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  author 
of  the  "  GenoBia  of  Species,"  "Eleniea- 
tarj  Anatomy,"  Ac.  (London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1875.) 
This  httle  hook,  which  belongB  to  the 
"  Nature  Series,"  has  a  mnch  wider. scope 
than  its  title  implies.  It  is  not  only  an 
account  of  &e  common  frog,  bnt  of  other 
Amphibia,  aooompasied  with  a  good  deal  of 
collateral  information  to  make  the  position 
of  firogs  in  reference  to  other  verfcebrates 
popnlarly  intelligihie.  It  begins,  somewhat 
badly,  with  a  sketch  of  the  classification 
adopted  by  modem  anatomists,  far  too  in- 
complete to  be  of  any  nae.  It  is,  for  exam- 
ple, by  no  means  instructive  to  tell  a  be- 
ginner that  "another  great  sub-kingdom, 
called  MoUtuaa,  oontaiBS  all  snaile,  slugs, 
cuttle-fishes,  and  creatures  of  tlie  oysterand 
scallop  class,"  without  giving  the  slightest 
explanation  why  objects  bo  different  in  their 
external  aspects  and  habits  are  grooped 
toge^er.  The  author  has  tried  in  ^e  first 
chapter,  in  which  this  passage  occnrs,  to 
squeeze  into  ten  pages  what  wonld  reqnire 
fifty  for  elementary  exposition  ;  and  in  future 
editions  it  wotdd  be  well  to  expand  it,  as 
mnch  'of  the  subsequent  matter  wonld  be 
better  understood  were  the  preliminary  ex- 
planations more  complete.  Similar  remarks 
may  be  made  concerning  the  account  given 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Veriebraia,  pp.  19-20, 
which  are  untntelligibie  unless  the  structural 
resemblances  that  justify  calling  birds  and 
reptiles  lawro^nda  and  amphibians  and  fishes 
iehthyopsida  are  explained.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  as  a  whale  is  neither  a 
"man  "  nor  a  "beast,"  hot  is  nevertheless  a 
mammal,  it  is  scarcely  right  to  describe 
mammalia  as  if  they  consisted  entirely  of 
"  men  and  beasts."  A$  soon  as  the  anthor 
gets  fairly  into  hia  subject,  in  the  third 
chapter,  the  book  improves,  and  con. 
tinnea  ftiU  of  interestuig  and  valuable 
information,  which  will  make  it  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  the  natnmlist's  library. 
Among  the  remarkable  frogs  and  toads 
mentioned  by  Mr,  Mivart  are  the  Nototrema 
margupiatttm  and  the  Pipa  Americana  of 
tropical  America.  The  female  of  the  first- 
named  species  has  a  pouch  on  her  hack,  in 
which  her  eggs  are  placed  ^or  shelter  and 
protection,  while  the  female  of  the  latter 
(the  Great  Toad)  experiences  at  the  laying 
season  a  modification  of  the  skin  of  the 
back,  which  becomes  soft  and  loose ;  "  the 
male,  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid,  takes  them 
and  imbeds  then  in  this  thick  soft  skin, 
which  closes  over  them."  In  this  peculiar 
retreat  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
tadpoles  developed,  so  that  it  is  in  the  form 
of  miniature  toads  that  they  escape  &o;n  the 
dorsi^  cells.  A  typical  amphibian  passes 
part  of  its  life  in  the  water,  like  a  fish,  and 
such  exceptions  as  Nototrema,  Pipa,  and 
others,  exhibit  capacities  for  modification 
,SQch  as  modem  theories  of  development 
require.  Mr.  Mivart  asks.  Are  there  any 
amphibians  which  can  be  said  in  any  sense 
to  be  'aerial  animals  ?  He  thinks  an  affirma- 
tive answer  mnst  be  given,  as  it  appears 
that  the  large  tree-frog  which  a  Cninese 
vorkman  broaght  to  Mr.  Wallace  in  Borneo, 


and  which  possesses  broadly-webbed  feet, 
can  descend  from  a  high  tree  in  a  slanting 
flight.  The  most  wonderful  fact,  however, 
recently  ascertained  concerning  an  amphibian 
is  the  unexpected  transformation  of  the 
axolotl  into  quite  a  different  creature  by  a 
process  "  involving  not  only  the  loss  of  giUs 
and  the  dosing  up  of  gill-openings,"  but 
also  "  great  changes  with  respect  to  the 
skull,  the  dentition,  and  other  important 
structures." 

If  this  final  change,  which  only  takes 
place  at  times,  and  nnder  conditions  not 
understood,  is  snpposed  to  bring  the  crea- 
tures to  their  highest  stage  of  development, 
it  is  curious  that  they  should  suffer  nnder  it 
from  an  atrophy  of  the  generative  organs,  so 
that  they  have  not  produced  any  offspring  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  the  changes 
have  been  observed.  Perhaps  the  circum- 
stances, of  confinement  may  be  connected 
with  this  fact. 

We  need  only  say  further  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Mivart's  book,  that  when  we  come  to 
the  anatomical  details  of  the  common  frog, 
each  part  is  treated  in  its  relation  to  similar 
stmctnres  in  other  creatures,  the  whole 
forming  an  excellent  leston  in  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Hekbt  J.  Slack. 


BSOiiSH-aipar  sosos. 

MnglM-Gipgy  Song*  in  EotiMnany,  with 
Metrical  English  Tranelattont.  By  Charles 
G.  Leiand,  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer,  and 
Janet  Tnckey.  (London  :  Trubner  &  Co., 
1875.) 
Thebe  is  a  great  deal  of  what  by  courtesy 
may  be  called  singing  in  Bommany,  but, 
as  the  authors  say,  these  songs,  or  rather 
chants,  want  metre,  rhyme,  and  tune,  and, 
it  may  he  added,  are  in  general  too  erotic 
to  be  included  in  a  collection  such  as 
this.  Mr.  Leiand  could  obtain  none  pos- 
sessed of  interest,  except  as  indifferent 
illnstiations  of  the  tongue,  and  only  six 
specimens  are  giveu  in  this  book  (see  pages 
129,  130,  187,  225,  233,  and  235).  These 
six  differ  very  widely  from  the  fifty  ballads, 
in  Bommany  and  English,  which  the  authors 
have  composed,  and  believe  to  be  "  impressed 
with  true  gipsy  spirit,  and  perfectly  idio- 
matic," wlule  written  "in  current  modem 
Bommany,  but  retaining  as  mnch  of  the 
old,  as  conld  be  done  with  truth  and  ease," 
and  without  "  formiog  a  Imgua  del  Afieion, 
or  sham  gipsy." 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  work  was,  no 
doubt,  to  popularise  the  study  of  the  Anglo- 
Bommany  dialect,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  have  not 
attempted,  in  the  Bommany  versions  of  their 
ballads,  to  distiDgnisli  between  the  English 
and  Bommany  cements  by  the  nse  of  dif- 
ferent type ;  a  course  whioh  would  have 
been  at  once  easy  and  a  great  help  to 
learners  and  Continental  scholars.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  pronunciation,  bnt  it  leaves 
the  orthography  more  unintelligible  than 
ever.  It  is  by  no  means  unifonn,  and 
bristles  with  random  accents  and  diacritics.' 
Even  English  words  are  arbitrarily  mis- 
spelt, 0.g>.,  kosts,  eotlt;  hakns,  hawk;  ohansna, 
chance;  AJis,  Alice;  sindor,  ctitder;  foto- 
grafengro,  photographer,  Ik.    The  English 


present  participle  -ing  is  frequently  repre- 
sented by  -t«  or  -en,  e.g.,  p.  215,  "  chdrinav 
a  gmi,"  for  "chor-in'  of  a  grai;  "  p.  220, 
"  pa  rakkeren  sra  chinnen  a  lil,"  for 
"  pa  rakker-iln'  or  a-chin-in'  a  lil,"  which 
forms,  for  want  of  such  a  guide  as  different 
type,  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  con- 
tracted form  -en'  of  the  Bommany  3rd  pers. 
pi.  pres.  ind.  -enna. 

Mr.  Leiand  contributes  some  excellent 
notes,  besides  various  ballads,  of  which  one 
at  least,  "  Dog-Gipsy,"  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  his 
HaflB  Breitmann  ballads.  Professor  Palmer's 
"  Preaching  Charlie  "  is  admiiable  ;  while 
Miss  Tuckey's  "  Told  at  Windsor  "  deserves 
to  become  better  known. 

Many  of  these  ballads  are  of  intereat  as 
revealing  gypsy  habits  and  traditions,  e.g., 
"  A  Hanging  Matter,"  in  which  a  gypsy 
states  that  to  talk  Bommany  is  a  capital 
offence.  Parliament  enacted  in  1554,  by 
1  A  2  Ph.  &  M.  cap.  54,  that  Egyptians 
remaining  in  England  forty  days  after 
proclamation  of  that  Act  were  to  be  felons 
and  mffer  death ;  and  this  Act,  in  1562,  by 
5;Eliz.  cap.  20,  was  confirmed  and  extended 
to  English  persons  being  in  company  with 
Egyptians  for  one  montti,  or  counterfeiting 
their  apparel,  speech,  or  other  behaviour. 
Both  of  these  Acts,  however,  were  repealed 
in  1783,  by  23  Geo.  III.  cap.  51. 

Following  the  Ballads  and  chapter  on 
Pronunciation,  there  is  a  Dictionary  of 
so-called  Bhytnea  in  Bommany  ;  and  then  a 
Glossary,  wluch  includes  a  number  of  words 
not  used  in  the  ballads,  and  omits  several 
which  are  so  naed,  or  are  given .  in  the 
Bhyming  Dictionary.  It  alao  includes  a 
few  words  of  provincial  English  and  slang, 
without  marking  them  as  such.  Besides 
these,  there  are  also  many  words  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  book  and  to  Mr.  Leland's 
English  Qipaiet ;  and,  while  on  thia  subject, 
it  may  be  well  to  advise  enquirers  after  new 
words  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  accepting 
those  given  in  reply  to  questions,  for  most 
gypsies  are  etymologists  of  the  rankest  kind, 
and  assonance  counts  for  much  with  them. 
Who  but  a  gypsy  would  have  thought  of 
translating  euenmber  by  such  a  compound 
as  gumi-av-er,  i.e.,  cow-come-er ;  or  anvU  by 
wast-hanik,  i.e.,  hand-well ;  or  Sitndag  and 
ikwider  both  by  kooroko ;  or  Berod  by 
Shoon-drom,  Le.,  Hear-road  ?  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  I  was  told  by  a  "  stancient  ' 
Bomanichal  that  his  people  used  to  be  called 
Biasahaw,  but,  after  some  trouble,  I  found  it 
was  his  reminiscenoo  of  the  word  Batee~ 
ghuri,  which  he  had  seen  in  a  penny  pamphlet 
on  the  gypaies. 

There  are  two  lines  on  p.  62  which  deeerve 
notice,  aa  they  contain  no  less  than  three 
words  which  are  peculiarly  Mr.  Leland's 
own — viz.,  pv/ru*,  Ota/r,  and  ekimdL  Turning 
to  the  Glossary,  we  find  the  following 
entries  : — Pnrub,  piirus,  werf  (Hindustani, 
the  eatt) ;  utir,  west ;  shimAl,  the  twrth. 
Diacritics,  as  we  have  said,  seem  to  be  mat- 
ters of  no  moment  to  the  authors ;  but  that 
is  not  the  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
attention.  On  p.  125  of  Mr.  Leland's 
Snglith  Gipaiei  we  find:  "Althou^  the 
gipsies  have  sadly  confounded  the  mndn 
terms  for  the  '  oiurdinal  points,'  no  one  can 
demy  that  their  own  are  of  Indian  origin. 
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TJttar  is  north  in  Hindustani,  aad  Utar  is 
west  is  Biommany.  As  it  naa  explained  to 
me,  I  was  told  diat  *  Utor  meaas  west  and 
wet  too,  becanae  tbe  west  wind  is  wet.' 
SkinuU  ia  abo  north  in  Hindu ;  and  on  ask- 
ing a  gipB;  what  it  meant,  he  promptly 
replied,  *  It's  where  the  snow  comes  from.' 
Poomb  is  the  east  in  Hindustani ;  in  gipsy 
it  is  changed  to  porvs,  and  means  '  the 
west.' "  Here,  tliMi,  we  learn  that  porus 
ia  the  Anglo-Romm&ny  word  of  Indian 
origin  for  west;  but  in  the  book  before 
ns  it  is  written  p^rue,  and  even 
]wru6;  eaoh  moaning  west  and  so  distin- 
goished  from  the  Hindustani  pmi-vi,  east ; 
but  (if  the  author  of  the  liues  under  notice 
can  be  depended  on  for  accuracy),  the  Anglo- 
Bonun&ny  pHrat  mast  meau  east  as  well  as 
watt,  for  the  first  of  these  two  lines  runs 
jala  laki  purtM ;  hetl  utar,  where  purus  ii 
opposed  to  utar,  which  ia  asserted  without 
TBriation  to  mean  west.  As  to  the  Indian 
origin  of  ihiraed^  we  must  confess  to  prefer- 
ring the  etymological  kodership  of  a  sound 
scholar  like  Dr.  Pott,  who  in  his  Die  Zigeunm; 
Tol.  ii.  p.  16,  while  discossiog  varions  cant 
words  oocnrring  in  Bommauy  vooabnlarias, 
meotiona  that  in  the  Ean^ka,  or  Czech 
thieres-lingo,  according  to  Puohmayer,  mt/tl 
means  tnouj,  just  as,  according  to  Ton  Girol- 
man,  the  German  word  Sehimmel  (a  white 
horse)  ia  used  for  mowin  German  cant.  As  to 
utar  meanJBg  west  and  wet,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  gypsy,  on  being  told  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hindustani  word,  seized  the  idea 
of  west  winds  bringing  rain,  and  adopted 
the  asBonanca  of  water  and  iUar. 

Tbe  hook,  as  a  contributicm  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Bommany  matters,  is  welcome; 
bnt  it  is  not  such  a  substantial  or  scholarly 
addition  as  was  to  be  expected  from  tbe 
Ttnited  labours  of  such  a  well-seleoted  trio 
as  Hana  Breitmanu,  Professor  Palmer,  and 
Mias  Tuckey.  H.  T.  Cbofios. 
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PHTBIOLOeY. 
On  (*«  Ujiper  Limit  o^  Temperature  eompatible 
with  Lift. — A  Dumber  of  staMmenU  hwve  been 
made  b;  Taiioas  obswrOTS  cotiaeniing  the  presence 
of  tiviiig'  animals  and  plwits  in  tha  water  of  hot 
BpriugB.  Tha  eTidance  on  this  subject  has  been 
collected  by  Froferaor  Wjta&a  in  tbe  Amtrtcan 
Journal  of  Science  for  1807.  After  critioiBm  bos 
done  its  worst,  wveral  apparently  truBtwortbj  in- 
Btauces  Bie  left  which  it  is  dimcnlt  to  leconcile 
with  tbe  experimental  results  obtained  by  Max 
SchultEB,  who  found  that  the  protoplasm  of  Ac~ 
tinopiryt,  ATnoebn,  Difiv^,  and  tbe  Pofytia- 
lamia,  when  exposed  to  a  gradual  increase  of  tem- 
perature, underwsnt  coaffulation  at  42 — 43°C. ; 
while  that  of  tha  vegetable  cell  continued  to  re- 
eiat  i^  to,  but  not  beyond, 46-47°0.  N'ow,  Long- 
asserts  that  in  the  hot  springs  of  Onachita,  in 
AAmsas,  tha  temperatiire  of  which  ranges  from 
eS-e"  to  66-6°,  "not  only  confervae  and  other 
Te|;«tables  grow  in  and  about  tbe  bottsst  of  them, 
but  great  numben  of  little  insects  are  oonstaatly 
seen  about  tbe  bottoau  and  the  sides.  A  amall  hi- 
Talve  tartaceous  animal  adh^ras  to  the  plants,  and 
lives  at  this  high  temperature."  Af^n,  Br. 
Hooker  found  species  of  Leptatfaix  thrivinp  in 
tbe  hot  ipringB  of  Soiujkuad  at  a  t«nperatare  of 
76'6°.  Brewer,  tbe  botanist  to  the  Oalifomiaa 
Qeoloneal  Surrey,  in  describinft  the  peyserB  of 
Lake  Uouaty,  seventy-five  Qiiles  north  of  San 
T^SDCiKO,  state*  that "  vegetable  fonus  flouririied 
in  these  waters  at  varioos  tempaiataiee  up  to 


93°0.,  but  were  most  abundant  in  wateia  of  the 
temperature  of  from  62°  to  66°.  At  the  higher 
temperature  they  were  not  abundant,  and  existed 
as  grains  lihe  Xoetoc  or  Protocoecut,  intensely 
green  and  rather  dark." 

Ho^pe-^yler  publishes  soma  additional  ob- 
servations serving'  to  throw  Ugbt  upon  this  queS' 
tion  {Pfiiiger's  Art***,  XI.  2  and  3).  On  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Euganean  hills,  near  Padns, 
there  are  springs  of  pure  water  whose  temperature 
ranges  from  70°  to  77°  0.  Green  algae  flourish 
in  them ;  but  the  tempemture  of  the  water  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  plants  never  exceeds 
60''C.  In  eome  hot  springs  on  tbe  island  of 
Lipnri,  green  algae  abound;  but  they  thrive 
only  where  the  water  has  a  temperature  of  S8°0. 
or  lees.  In  the  hotter  r«ciOnB  of  the  current  tbe 
vegetation  disappears.  This  observation  agrees' 
with  those  luode  by  Cohn  on  tbe  limit  of  v^i;e' 
tation  in  the  Karlsbad  Sprudel.  He  confirmed 
the  older  statement  of  Agardb,  that  no  living 
nlgae  were  to  be  found  where  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  over  SS-S'  0.  Lafltly,  on  tbe  islaEd 
of  Ischia,  there  is  a  fissure  in  tntcliytic  rock  from 
which  a  jet  of  pure  steam  (free  from  sulphuroHS 
emanations)  issues.  The  aides  of  tbe  fisanre  are 
clothed  with  ^reen  olgne,  which  extend  inwards 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  cease  abmptiy. 
Now,  sitbougb  the  temperature  of  the  steam-jet 
itself  ia  78°  C,  that  of  the  innermost  layer  oi  nlgae 
ia  only  64°  C.  This  would  appear  to  show  that 
vegetation  may  exist  nt,  higher  temperatures  in 
air  saturated  with  moisture  than  when  actually 
submerged. 

The  statements  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
existence  of  lire  fish  in  tbe  water  of  hot  springe  are 
probably  based  upon  errors  of  observetion.  Hoppe- 
Seyler  notioed  that  the  fish  invsrisbly  ctmbned 
their  gambols  to  certain  cooler  currents,  abruptly 
conterminous  with  the  hotter  ones ;  instant  death 
being  the  penalty  for  overstepping  the  boundary 
between  them. 

On  the  Hypnotic  Influence  of  the  Piotlucte  of 
Nervo-MuKuinr  Exhttustion.  —  The  drowsiness 
caused  by  fatigue  has  been  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence in  tbe  blood  of  certain  compounds  (e.g.,  lactic 
add)  resulting  from  tbe  disintegration  of  nervous 
and  muscular  tissue.  Preyer  has  endeavoured  to 
teat  this  tbeory  by  introducing  salts  of  lactic  acid 
into  healthv  aniiuals  and  watching  tbe  effects 
produced  (Centralfilalt  fur  die  Med.  Wite.,  August 
7,  1875),  Numerous  experiments  have  brought 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sense  of  weariness- 
which  follows  OTST-fatigue,  and  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness appsrently  identjcsl  -with  normal  sleep, 
may  he  induced  by  the  aabcutaneous  iajectiou  of 
conceutiated  solutions  of  sodic  lactate,  or  by  the 
introduction  of  large  quantities  of  this  salt  iuto 
the  Btomsch  of  animals  when  fasting.  'Sawning 
and  drowsiness  may  even  be  caused  by  administer- 
ing large  quantities  of  sugar,  or  sour  milk  and 
whey,  instead  of  tbe  lactate  itoAt.  Ihiring  this 
artificial  sleep  the  respiTations  are  deeper  and 
less  frequent  than  in  tbe  waking  state ;  the  lefiez 
excitability  of  the  spinal  cord,  and- — in  waimr 
blooded  vertebtatea— the  temperature  of  tbe  body, 
are  lowered,  sometimes  to  a  very  appreciable 
extent.  The  sleep  itself  cannot  be  disiinguiabed 
from  that  which  occurs  naturally :  when  the  ani- 
mals are  roused,  they  behave  jnst  as  they  do  when 
disturbed  in  their  ordinary  rspoee ;  they  are  will- 
ing to  tike  food  and  drink,  and,  if  let  alone,  th^ 
go  to  sleep  again,  ultimately  waking  op  to  their 
usaat  livelioeae. 

On  tha  Eziilenca  of  Alcohol  I'a  titt  Body.— 
Bajeweky,  working  under  Hoppe-Seyler's  direc- 
tions, attempted  to  determine  the  length  of  time 
nhicb  must  elapse  between  the  ingestion  of  a  dose 
of  alcohol,  and  the  disappearance  of  all  truces  of 
it  from  the  brain.  He  found  that  the  method  of 
analysis  employed  (distillation,  rectification,  and 
tbe  prodnctMn  of  iodoform  by  adding  iodine  and 
a  soltttioa  of  soda)  fumidied  positive  indioations 
even  when  no  alcohol  had  beea  previously  admi- 
nistai«d.    Following  up  this  clue,  he  was  led  to 


the  conctu«on  that  tbe  brain  and  other  viscers 
noraaally  contain  a  minute  quAHtity  of  alcohol,  or 
else  that  alcohol  is  invanably  generated  from 
some  of  thiur  constituents  when  they  are  sabiected 
to  distillation  in  carefully  closed  vess^  (Phumt'i 
A.-cMv.  XL,  2  and  3). 

The  Deueiopment  of  Unimpregnated  Oea. — From 
researches  made  on  ben's  eggs,  Oellacber  csine 
to  the  conclu^on  that  tbe  ova  of  vertebrUo 
are  capable  of  presenting  the  phenomena  of  pu- 
thenogeneeis.  Moquin-Tandtm  (Comptei  Renin, 
August  30,  1S7S)  puUishes  some  confirmatorT 
obeervatioBS  on  tha  onimptcfraated  ova  of  tbe  ba^. 
Tbe  majority  of  these  perished  withont  showiitt 
any  signs  of  development ;  a  few,  however,  eiht- 
bited  the  earlier  st^ee  of  yelk-segraentatioa  ti 
perfection.  The  evolutionsry  process  never  went 
beyond  the  formation  of  the  "  mulberry  mass,"' 
the  vitality  of  the  ovum  beinff  invariably  eitia- 
gwiflbed  before  tbe  appearance  of  Rusconi's  furmir. 
The  possibility,  however,  of  even  this  early  Ettge 
of  development  bMng  reached  by  a  vertebnU 
ovum  without  previous  impregnatiou  is  enanft 
to  show  tbst  there  can  be  uo  n  priori  reasoG 
against  the  prog^ssive  difl'erentiatiou  of  its  ele- 
ments into  the  tissues  and  organs. 

The  I^io^oreKieBct  of  Beeaying  Organimu,- 
A.  large  number  of  statements  oonceruiif  lb 
luminosity  of  deed  fish,  decaying  wood,sea-mter, 
human  perspiration,  &.C.,  are  brought  tether  and 
carefully  analysed  by  PHiiger  {lyUiger's  Archie,  XL 
4  and  6).  With  the  aid  of  experiments  deeiKnd 
to  clear  up  such  pomts  as  seemed  donbtful  or  cos- 
tiedictory  in  the  evidence  of  previous  enqniren. 
be  cones  to  the  conclosion  that  tbe  phosjAs- 
reaeenoe  is  invariably  BMoeial*d  with  thepiMMC* 
of  living  organisms  of  the  Schizomycetous  kind, 
fonnisg  a  viscid  scum  or  Zoogloea.  Organic  mitlN 
and  sodic  chloride  are  iudiepeuMble  far  llwr 
orowtb  and  multiplication  ;  free  oxvgen  for  tliK/ 
luminosity.     The  latter  is  iavoriamy  due  to  » 

rceae  of  oxidation ;  it  is  incapable  of  being  exdled 
the  sun's  rays,  by  heat,  or  1^  electricity,  intlK 
absence  of  oxygen  ;  itcannot,  tieiefore,  be"  clsMtd 
with  tbe  curious  phenomena  exhibited  bv  certus 
diamouda  when  subjected  to  a  moderate  (Ugiee  «[ 


_  ._ ^ J. — In  tbe  eighth  volums  of 

tbe  Proceeding*  tf  tku  Avuricm  Aaadeinif,  Dr. 
Asa  Gray  propoaee  to  retain  this  family,  addisr 
Qaiax  and  Schizocodan  (Shortia)  to  Diapmna  sM 
Pyxidanthera,  forming  of  them  a  second  tribe. 
In  tbe  Nachrichten  der  iamiglichen.  QettltKhnjI 
der  maemchaften  zu  Qottingen,  187.1,  there  is  > 
report  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  O.  Drude,  who  renew 
his  convictions  as  to  the  relationship  of  S^ioMdn* 
with  Soldanella,  and  deprecates  tha  plaa  of 
raising  these  genera  to  the  rank  of  an  indepeadsnt 
family.  It  is  simply  a  questiou  of  regardii:^  thwe 
genera  as  anomslouB  forms  of  dijferent  families,  or 
as  forming  separate  families.  Drude  argues  thst 
it  would  be  equally  consistent  to  form  Eepsisis 
families  of  the  two  tribes  proposed  by  Grsy,  u 
they  represent  totally  different  types ;  and  there- 
fore he  thinks  it  desirable  to  leave  them  at  presert 
as  anomalous  types  of  eiiitinir  fiimiliea,  for  whi<a 
connecting  links  may  yet  be  discovned. 

ClamyScatim  and  Srxital  Eeproductiait  of  TMb- 
phyttt.-^—la  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Lekrtneh  ier 
Botamt,  aachspToposeeanaw  claBsifieationaf  tbs 
lower  cryptogams  based  upon  the  natsre  of  the 
reproductive  orsaus  of  tbe  difiarsBt  grtmp- 
Modem  research  has  umst  tbe  thewy  of  asExeabW, 
so  far  as  most  of  the  Thallonbvtes  are  eonceroe^ 
and  a  thorough  recast  of  their  clsssification  hsd 
become  necessary.  Wo  will  give  a  general  vi«w 
of  Sachs's  claesificBtion,  referring  those  to  whom 
the  original  German  is  closed,  for  fuller  jafonw- 
tion,  to  Professor  Dyw'a  ludd  exposition  m  tt* 
(hiarttrlf  Jounud  of  afwn-rowol  &»«"&' 
July,  a  revised  reprint  of  whKih  bis  ^««~- 


Oct.  9,  18?5.] 
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On  serenl  oocanona  we  htm  nnimariBed  the  lit»- 
tstuie  bearing  on  Sch'nendenei'B  theoir  of  the 
nature  of  lioienB,  and  therefore  it  will  he  suf- 
ficient on  tioB  point  to  toy  that  it  is  accepted  by 
Sachs,  and  that  Lichens  in  his  clasafieatioit  eonati- 
tnte  a  group  of  AseomyMtoas  fungi.  This  Imtm 
two  Kteat  diriaiani  of  ThaUophytes — viz.,  Alme 
and  ^mgi,  forming,  as  Sachs  otowvea,  two  parallel 
aeries  of  organisiDB  of  eqoal  moiphological  value. 
Hie  actual  £fioirace  between  the  two  Tedocea  itoelf 
to  a  phymological  one;  in  the  Algae  chlofo^yll 
'  is  present,  in  Fungi  it  is  abseitt.  All  Thallo- 
phytee,  then,  are  arranged  under  four  claasee,  each 
dasB  comMinng  the  puallel  groups  of  Algae  and 
Fungi.  The  classes  are !  iVofopAjrfo,  Zgga#por«ae, 
Oo^onae,  and  Carpoiporeae,  the  names  of  which 
will  aogf^t  to  the  eryptf^amiet  the  plan  of 
clas^cation.  The  R-otophyta  form  a  class  in 
which,  as  &r  as  is  known  at  present,  seiual  repro- 
duction does  not  take -place,  propagation  being 
the  result  of  ceU-diTisian.  It  includes  the  C^ano- 
phyceae  and  schixomycetouB  I'angi,  &c.  The 
Zygotporeae  present  the  skopleat  mode  of  sexual 
re[»oduction,  conjugation.  This  class  is  sub- 
divided  intA  those  having  mobile  coiyugating 
cells,  and  those  in  which  the  conjugating  cells  are 
statjonMy.  ExamnJes  of  the  former  are  the 
Pandormtae  and  Myxomycetu;  of  the  latter 
Coniu^atae  and  Zygomycete*.  The  claea  Oiwt 
is  almost  snfficiently  deecribed  by  its  appell 
Here  there  is  a  more  evident  sesuol  proceaa,  inae- 
mnch  as  the  oosphere  is  fertilised  by  antherozoida, 
each  one  of  which  forms  only  a  very  small  por- 
doD  of  the  contents  of  the  1-celled  antheridium. 
Examples:  Volaocituat  and  Saprolegnieae,  The 
fourth  and  highest  dass,  Caryo^reae,  show  a 
more  complex  organisation,  the  oogonium  (carpo- 
^nimn)  being  surrounded  by  a  number  of  cells 
m  whidi  no  aporee  are  developed,  forming  an  in- 
Yesting  ^' perican>,^'  To  t^ii*  nafn  belong,  anurtiir 
other  groups,  uie  Ftoridtae  and  ascomycetous 
Funffi ;  ud  iiui  Charai>ta»  tenuinate  the  chloto- 
phyll  or  Algae  series.  Altogether  this  proposed 
«laaeification  is  sketched  out  in  a  very  attractive 
manner,  and  probably  with  progieeeiva  ujodifica- 
tions  it  may  be  adopted.  Begnidmg  Schwendeaer's 
ing«iioaB  theory  ofthecomposite  nature  of  Lidieus, 
-we  HBiy  oboMTve  (hat  ooncluHre  proof  of  ita  sound- 
nen  is  still  wanting,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
will  be  accepted  by  many  ciyptogamigts,  in  ita 
fseaent  st^e  at  all  evants. 

Hea-mctiaa  of  (Mori^kuUin  JAvmg  lUaiU  by 
LiglU. — Huch  has  been  written  upon  the  neceasity 
«f  a  certain  amount  of  light  for  the  prodncticBi 
of  chlorophyll.  Dr.  Aake^asy  contributes  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  desteuction  of  ehlMophyll 
to  the  Botanitc/ia  Zeitwtg.  He  treats  of  Uie 
winter  colour  of  certain  evergreens,  and  the  deep 
colouring  on  the  sunny-aide  of  many  vArieties  of 
apple,  pear,  peach,  and  other  imita.  In  all  cases 
the  parte  most  intensely  coloured  are  those  most 
Aill^  expoaad  to  the  light ;  and  fruit  of  the  same 
vanetiea  ripened  in  the  shade  retains  its  green 
colour  to  the  end.  So  iar  the  experiments  are 
inconcluuve  on  the  main  points,  and  very  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  anything  positive  can 
be  aaid  respecting  the  active  agents  in  these  effects, 
and  their  phyaiolDgical  importance.  It  would 
seem  that  uiey  are  not  the  same  in  ill  eases. 

InteetKoroui  Plant). — The  acute  Belgian  botan- 
iet,  Profeeaor  E.  Morren,  has  published  the  results 
of  some  eiperiments  with  Pmyuictiia  longifolia 
aoADrotrra  rotandifoiia  in  the'fiuJ^m  deTAcadS- 
mie  Jloyale  de  Belgigrte  for  June  and  July,  which 
he  has  reprinted  in  the  Belgique  Smiicol*.  The 
main  point  in  question  ia  the  digestion  or  absorp- 
tion of  animal  matter  by  plants  through  their 
leaves  and  other  appendages.  There  is  not  the 
sligbteet  doubt  of  the  inaecticidal  powers  of  cer- 
tain pUnts.  Professor  Morren's  experiments  lead 
him  torejectthe  views  advocated  bV  Mr.  Darwin, 
Dr.  Hooker,  and  others.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  secretions  of  the  leaves  accelerate  decompoei- 
don,  but  he  could  find  no  bacas  of  digeation  or 
absorption  in  the  plants  named.    Experiments  to 


aaoertsin  the  action  of  the  leaves  of  Pmyuienia  on 

coagolatad  albumen  were  repeated.  Small  piecsa 
(about  two  cubic  milUmitres)  of  hard  white  of 
egg  were  placed  on  the  leaves  of  a  luxuriant  plant 
01  Pinffuictiia,  and  similar  pieces  were  placed  at 
the  same  time  on  the  leaves  of  a  voong  plant  of 
poplar  near  at  hand.  Some  of  tne  latter  were 
moistened  with  the  nectar  flowing  from  the 
%.0-wvn  of  Aaahmaa  nudieaulu;  otbar  pieces, 
ag^,  were  moistened,  some  wi^  jpure  water,  and 
some  with  sugar-water,  and  deposited  on  a  porce- 
lain dish.  The  albumen  placed  on  the  smooth 
poplar  leaves  and  on  porcelun,  without  being 
moistanad,  did  not  andergo  any  duoge  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  for  aevenl  days,  while  in  all  the 
other  cases  it  became  more  or  lesa  transparent  at  the 
end  of  one  or  two  days,  then  gradually  dissoived,and 
in  some  cases,  at  least,  finished  by  brang  ov~~ 
run  with  mould.  A  gnat  that  bad  tieen  lying 
a  leaf  of  Hw^fMWuia  for  a  day  or  two  was  ex 
under  the  microscope,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
the  mucuB  in  wliich  it  lay  -with  it.  The  presence 
of  very  agile  monads  and  numerous  bacteria  -was 
at  once  detected.  Three  days  later  this 
fisd  -with  a  more  powerfiil  lense.  Fungoid  growtha 
supposed  to  belong  to  Torula  and  the  Miieedineae 
were  also  oleerved  among  the  remains  of  the  same 
gnat.  Theee  bnng  t&e  ordma^  accompanying  phe- 
nomena ofputre&clion,  the  writer  was  strengthened 
inhiaviews.  Furthermore,  headds  that  plantsof 
Pinguievia  to  which  no  inaects  had  acceBs, 
fully  as  healthy  as  those  which  caught  large . 
bera.  Similar  experiments  with  Drotrra  rotundi- 
folia  gave  the  same  results.  But  we  onght  to 
add  that  Professor  HcHren  found  all  the  pheno- 
mena as  described  hy  other  observers ;  though  he 
accounts  for  the  attenuation  and  final  disappear- 
ance of  animal  auhatances  by  decompoution. 


TffB  Isst  nnmber  of  the  Semui  (vol.  10,  not  1) 
contains  much  important  matter.  R.  Forster 
propoees  a  nnmber  of  emendations  on  the  Decla- 
mation of  LibaniuB ;  F.  Blaas.  a  fresh  arrangement, 
b^tsed  upon  the  E^er  ftagmenla,  of  Hyperides' 
oration  against  Demosthenes  ;Hirxet  contributes 
an  elaborate  article  on  the  Prolrepticiu  of  Aris- 
totle, which  he  contends  was  probably  written  in 
the  form,  not  of  a  dialogue,  but  of  an  oration, 
adding  a  discussion  on  the  -use  made  of  it  by 
lamblicbus,  and  some  remarks  on  the  probable 
date  of  its  compoation;  R.  Schubert,  in  a  short 
paper,  discuaees  the  Four  Years'  War,  which  he 
assigns  to  the  yoora  306-302  b.c.  An  interesting 
essay  on  the  forty-third  epigram  of  Cnllimachus 
ia  contributed  by  Q.  Eaibel  and  F.  Biicheler. 
The  cootributiona  to  Latin  scholarship  include  a 
paper  by  Mommsen  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
pomermm,  which  he  contends  -was  the  Watittrame, 
or  street  running  intide  the  city,  tmder  the 
wail  (pott  imiruni}  ;  one  by  Gtruppe,  on  books 
14-18  of  the  Anti^iaiatrt  Humanae  of  Varro, 
discussing  the  relation  of  Oensorinus's  Se  Die 
NataU  to  this  work ;  and  one  by  Conredt  on  some 
peculiarities  of  the  Terentian  Lunbic,  All  these 
articles  deserve  the  attention  of  scholars  interested 


the  "  Kuscellen 


In  the  ItheimKhet  Jftuavm  (voL  '30,  part  3) 
Lange  in  a  long  and  weighty  article  replies  to 
Bardt's  eesay  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bermei 
on  the  queetion  of  the  Promulffotto  trmum 
nundmum  and  Lex  Cateiiia  Didia,  and  Mendels- 
sohn and  Ritschl  answer  Mommeen's  article  in  the 
same  jonroal  on  the  Boman  decree  quoted  by 
JoeepbuB  14,  8,  5.  Fiirstar  attempts  a  fresh 
solution  of  tiie  curious  pazale  of  the  'EXforMir 
IIaXafii7Sijr.  Biicheler  discusses  *nif  and  some  other 
Oscan  diffieultiee.  Among  the  critical  articles 
(on  LivT  by  J.  Erauss,  on  Seneca's  dialogues  bv 
H.  A.  Koch,  and  ou  the  fragmeotB  of  the  Oreek 
comadiang  1:^  Theodor  Koeh)  the  Srst-mmtionad 


deserves  eapeeial  mentian  for  i 
supportediby  very  plausible  reoaoniQg,  in  liyr  zzL  j 
44,  6.  The  author  propoBea  to  read  "  At  libeimm 
est  Saguntum"for  Utesenselses  "adHibemmeat 
Saguntum,"  which  editors  have  eo  bx  attadrad 
without  any  great  succaas.  The  Miscallaniea  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  contain  a  great  number  of 
interesting  short  papers,  too  numerous  to  notice  in 
detail;  rat  we  may  observe  that  E.  Badirena 
mentions  as  of  great  vahie  two  &itish  Moaenm 
M8S.  of  the  Planiffyridi. 

The  beet  artides  in  Flackeisen  and  Sbfflus' 
Naiui  JoArbUcitr  (vols.  Ill  and  113,  part  7)  are 
Schomann'a  discussion  of  the  Oylonian  conspiracy, 
the  nmArari  aad  the  AlcBMeonida — a  vbt  im- 
portant paper — and  H  Peter's  essay  on  the  double 
redaction  of  Ovid's  Fetti.  Gustav  Meyer  contributes 
interesting  teviewa  of  Clamm'e  work  on  the  nasal 
present-stems  in  Oreek  and  of  the  third  part  of 
Hartel'a  Bomeriiche  Studien.  Among  the  numerous 
short  papers  which  makeup  the  remainder  of  the 
first  part  of  the  volume  may  be  noticed  Hermann 
Schinidt'e  contribution  to  the  int««pretation  of  the 
ThaaetetuB,  and  Freudenberg's  t«  Oomelius  Nepos. 
Tha  educational  section  contains  two  moderate 
and  senuble,  but  not  very  striking,  artidea — the 
fiiat'  by  Wohlrab  on  the  proper  adaptation  of  tlia 
methods  of  classical  teaching  to  modem  require- 
ments ("Gymnasium  und  G^enwart");  the 
aecond  ^  0.  I^^  upon  the  practical  application 
of  the  results  of  Comparative  Philology  to  school 


FINE    ART. 

The  Eoyal  AeoAany  Aibvm:  &  Series  of 
Photoglyphs  fitm  Worka  of  Art  in  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Aoademy  of  Arte, 
18?5.  (Fine^Art  PHbliafaing  CknnpanT, 
1875.) 
This  large  and  handeome  volume,  containing 
thirty-ohe  careful  photographs,  ia  the  first- 
frnita  of  a  project  which  may  perhaps  take 
firm  root,  and  branch  out  extensively.  The 
aim  is  to  present  a  selection—'a  fairly-  re- 
presentatiTB  selection — of  the  works  dis- 
played in  the  last  Academy  Exhibition. 
Nfttarallr,  the  conntenance  and  good-will  of 
the  Academician  body  are  courted,  and  the 
Tolnme  is  accordingly  dedicated  to  the 
President  and  Uembers;  bnt  the  works 
photographed  are  not  exclnsivel^  by  Aca- 
demicians. Oat  of  thirty-one  subjects,  eight 
are  by  ihll  members  of  the  Academy,  four 
bjT  Associat«s,  and  the  remaining  nineteen 
by  other  artists.  In  only  two  instances — 
those  ofHr'.Calderon,R.A.,  and  Mr.  Foynter, 
A.B.A. — have  two  pictures  from  the  same 
hand  been  copied.  Mr.  Foynter's  two  com- 
panion-pictures. The  Fettivalund  The  Qolden 
Age,  are  reckoned,  however,  in  our  ennmera- 
tion  as  only  one — forming  as  they  do  bnt  a 
single  photographic  sheet. 

Has  the  Fine-Art  Pnblishing  Company 
succeeded  in  its  aim,  which  we  will  wiUiont 
demur  asenme  to  be  sincere,  of  making  this 
a  fairly  representative  selection  P  We  can 
Bcarcely  say  that  it  has.  Such  a  selection 
would  fittingly  be  made  -up,  to  the  extent  of 
about  two-thirds — or  say  twenty  sobjecta — 
of  works  of  painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  by  the 
twenty  foremost  exhibitors  of  the  year;  and 
the  other  eleven  subjects  should  be  works 
which,  although  not  perhaps  of  the  first 
rank,  possessed  some  marked  character,  or 
superior  degree  of  general  attraction.  Ex- 
ception  shonld  at  the  same  time  be  made  in 
respect  of  any  contributions  which,  aa  to  size 
or  treatment  might,  however  meritoriouB  in 
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theioBelTes,  be  decidedly  Ql-adapted  for  the 
photographing  prooeea.  As  leemng  exhibi- 
tors we  rememiber  Memra.  Millaia,  Watts, 
Long,  Leighton,  Hen^  Moore,  Poole,  Hook, 
Herkomer,  Boefam,  Sir  John  GKlbut,  and 
Miss  Thompson.  We  give  the  names  aa 
they  recar  to  our  memory,  without  implying 
that  none  others  should  oe  inolnded  m  the 
list.  Not  one  of  these  figures  in  the  volume 
before  ua.  The  PubliBhing  Company  ac- 
knowledges some  shortcoming  in  this  regard, 
dependent  chiefly,  it  appears,  on  want  of 
fuUpreparedaesG  befbreb^d. 

The  artiste  represented'  are  the  Academi- 
cians Foley  (the  sole  sonlptor),  Elmore, 
Calderon,  Fritii,  Ansdell,  Pettie,andHor9ley ; 
the  Associates  Leslie,  Harks,  Poynter,  and 
Orohardson ;  and  the  outsiders  G.  Hnnt,  C. 
"E.  Johnson,  Percy  Macquoid,  T.  Davidson, 
Prinsep,  Dollman,  H.  Macallum,  A.  Hill, 
Wallia,  P.  E.  Morris,  S.  E.  WsJler,  M.  Fisher, 
Mao  Wbirter,  Onleaa,  Waterhonse,  Storey, 
C.  Hunter,  Wynfield,  and  T.  Graham.  Out 
of  these  thirty-one  eabjects,  nineteen  or 
thereabonts  were  mentioned  with  more  or 
less  of  commendation  in  onr  reviews  of  the 
Exhibition  ;  the  remaining  twelve  being  such 
as  we  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  single  oat 
&om  the  general  moss.  As  regards  the 
majority  of  the  specimens,  we  shall  not  here 
revert  to  the  question  of  substantial  artistic 
merit  in  the  works,  but  mention  rather  those 
which  have  proved  more  than  ordinarily 
well  adapted,  or  Uie  contrary,  to  photo- 
graphic treatment. 

In  the  former  category  we  can  name  The 
ATmuef,  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  although  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  gentleman  dressed  in 
yellow  appears  here  as  if  he  were  in  black — 
a  well-known  element  of  photogiaphio  &lsi- 
fication;  Tlie  Momers,  by  Mr.  Morris;  the 
canine  snbjeot, /soZoim,  by  Mr.  Waller;  The 
Ooldan  Age,  by  Mr.  Poynter — bnt  not  The 
Festival,  which  is  comparatively  blotchy ; 
the  landscape  and  cattle  picture  of  Mr. 
Fisher,  Pennidipie,  which  presents  hero  a 
marked  aspect  of  twilight  effect ;  Mr.  Pettie's 
Portrait  in  the  Oostutne  of  ihs  Seventeenth 
Century ;  Too  Oood  to  be  True,  by  Mr. 
Orchardson  :  Hiranda,  by  Mr.  Waterhonse ; 
and  Give  Waij,  the  subject  of  fishing-boats 
by  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  which  comes  out  clear, 
bat  small-JookiDg,  The  Waves  of  Mr.  Mac- 
quoid  was  an  interesting  and  valuable  work, 
worth  preserving  as  a  photograph  for  pnr- 
poses  of  study,  yet  hardly  well-adapted,  in 
itself,  for  the  process. 

The  less  fortunate  photogra^s  are  those 
after  Messrs.  Johnson,  Mao  Whirter,  Cal- 
deron {Toujour^  Fidele),  and  Graham.  Mr. 
Johnson's  picture,  and  Mr.  Mac  Whirter's, 
do  not  define  well  in  form  ;  the  former  as 
being  a  splotchy,  though  effective,  represen- 
tation of  a  muddy  conntry  road,  and  the 
latter  as  pourtrayiag  a  waterfall — subject- 
matter  of  a  yety  anti-photographic  class. 
Mr.  Calderon's  picture  looks  black  and 
soppy;  and  Mr.  Graham's  Shearing-Time 
ineffective  and  formless  in  a  marked  degree. 
We  cannot  forbear  saying,  in  conclusion, 
that  a  certain  nnmher  of  the  subjects  in  this 
volume  are  too  manifestly  undeserving  of 
the  distinction  which  has  thus  been  conferred 
upon  them.  Tom  Jonea  shomng  Sophia  her 
Image  in  the  Qiast  is  one  of  the  poorest 
among  all  Mr.  Frith's  productions ;  and  A 


Wailtng.Maid,  one  of  the  most  absolutely 
trivial  and  valueless  out  of  Mr.  Horaley's 
cheap  stock.  Mr.  Dollman,  as  author  of  Hit 
Only  Friend  (a  minstrel  in  the  stocks  tended 
by  his  di^),  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
fi^ih-rate  exlubitors  of  the  year  1875 ;  and 
Mr.  A  Hill,  responsible  for  Tired  Oui — an 
apple-girl  dozing  on  a  door-step — as  among 
the  eighth  to  tenth  rate. 

W.  M.  ROSSKTTI. 


.    SOIUK  OBKBIEItT    AT 


Tke  tiaveUer  who  antais  York  either  from 
Muth  or  Dorth  passes  through  a  considerable  tract 
of  ground,  outside  the  wall  of  the  city,  which  has 
been  long  known  to  have  been  a  Roman  cemetety. 
The  Tsilway  Nation  to  which  he  is  carried  ie  set 
down  upon  the  mine  of  Roman  baths,  and  the 
modem  bridge  by  which  he  crOHsee  the  Ouse  on 
hie  ws;  to  uie  minster  is  par&Uel  with  the  old 
Roman  bddge,  which  was  some  fifty  yards  below 
iL  The  present  railway  station  W  been  for  a 
long  while  too  Hmall  for  the  traffic  that  ilows  into 
it,  and  a  suecesaor  on  a  grander  scale  has  been  in 
course  of  preparation  for  several  jeaTs  in  the  fields 
outside  the  city,  a  little  to  the  north-esat  of  its 
predecefBor.  The  new  station  will  liteiallj  stand 
upon  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  the  Lrrefrular  ex- 
cavations which  have  been  made  in  placing  it 
there,  and  in  claaring  away  patches  of  ground  to 
the  distauce  of  nearly  a  mde  from  the  city  have 
disclosed  the  resting-place  of  an  enormous  popu- 
lation. Wherever  you  dig,  there  are  bones  and 
remnants  of  the  dead,  sometimes  laid  one  above 
the  other  in  greet  numbers.  The  wealthier  claaaea 
among  the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  interred  by 
the  side  of  the  road  to  Tadcaster,  and,  with  a  few 
remarkahle  exceptions,  the  pereons  buried  in  this 
particular  cemetery  seem  to  have  been  thoee  of 
the  lower  classes  in  ancient  HbniBcum.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  pay  a  minute  attention  to 
all  the  iDterments  that  have  been  discovered ;  still, 
the  ohBervationa  which  have  been  made  add  much 
to  our  koowledge  of  Roman  Ufe  and  customs,  and 
the  number  of  objects  which  this  vast  and  only 
partiftlly  opened  graveyard  bus  yielded,  have 
almost  doubled  the  coUectioD  of  antiquities  in  the 
York  Museum,  which  was  by  no  means  ill-furnished 
before.  A  brief  notice  of  the  inscribed  stones 
which  have  been  discovered  will  interest  archae- 
ologiats.  In  a  future  commuuicatiou  I  may  de- 
scribe the  contents  of  some  very  remarkable 
gTBveB,  and  give  a  general  account  of  the  cemetery 
m  which  they  have  been  found.  It  is  much  to 
be  r^^etted  that  the  inscriptious  have  been  so 
few,  aud  that  all  seem  to  have  suffered  as  well 
from  Christian  intolerance  ss  from  the  iHaUe 
nature  of  the  stone  on  which  they  were  cut.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  no  quBrr;  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  York, 
and  tnat  nearly  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
squared  stcne  has  been  sou^t  for  and  used  over 
and  over  again. 

Altars  were  not  to  be  expected ;  still  three  have 
been  found,  thrown  away  among  alien  things. 
Two  are  without  letters,  one  bearing  an  axe  and  a 
wreath  on  its  sides.  The  third,  of  coarse  6a>d- 
stone,  is  rudely  inscribed — 


The  iuterpretation  of  this  is  evident,  although  the 
absence  of  the  dedicator's  name  is  remarkable. 
The  atone  was  found  on  a  little  pile  of  cobbles  St 
the  head  of  a  corpse,  with  a  glass  vessel  near  it. 

Of  the  monumenlal  inscriptions  two  have,  I 
believe,  been  already  noticed  in  the  Acibbht,  so 
that  a  brief  allusion  to  them  is  all  that  is  rfr- 
quired.    One  u  a  tablet  to  a  litUe  child  called 


Aelia  Aeliana,  which  bears  also  a  representatioD 
of  the  child  and  her  parents  at  the  last  meal,  Tlw 
other  is  a  large  stone  cist,  in  which  was  lud 
FlaviiiB  Bellator,  a  decurion  of  the  colony  at 
York.  This  is  the  only  stone  coffin  among  ths 
tweo^-five  or  thirty  that  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered which  beais  an  inscription.  Upon  mm, 
indeed,  there  are  the  formal  lettere  "  D.  it."  on  the 
ledge  of  the  lid,  but  here  the  mason  paused.  On 
several  others  there  is  the  label  with  the  careMj 
Huoothed  space  for  the  commemoratiTe  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  withheld  through  careleseoees  oc  ' 
neglect.  But  this  single  stone  is  of  such  pecnliu 
value  to  the  history  of  Ehuraeum,  that  is  tte 
possewion  of  it  the  ahse^oe  of  oHiers  may  well  k 
forgotten, 

A  fragmentary  inscription  upon  a  small  sish  of 
limestone,  the  top  of  which  is  omameuted  with* 
kind  of  vudyfced  edging,  is  «a  follons — 


C  BASSAKI,  ivu 

[bt  njaca.  itli.  svi. 

[D]VXCI8ai[ip] 

The  inscription,  judging  from  the  charsctei  of  tbt 
letters,  is  of  late  date.  Two  or  three  linea  seem 
to  be  lost.  They  would  probably  have  given  at 
the  name  of  a  widow  and  a  mother. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  last-mentioned 
stone  was  found  a  eimu*,  or  monumental  piUu, 
about  four  feet  in  height,  of  a  circular  form,  wtt 
the  upper  part  cut  away  in  front  to  pve  a  surfaM 
for  an  inscription,  of  which  the  first  three  liset 
are  all  that  can  be  deciphered : — 

HILLO 

ALVMno 

CUUSSIKO 


It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  in  sealptnre  ud 

words  is   almost  a  duplicate  of  a  stone  found  M     I 
Flumpton,  and  now  preserved  at  Lowther  Cutle.     I 
That  monument  begins  thus; — n.K,  HiLASALticn     | 
KABiBsiia,    The  remainder,  as  in  this  esse,  i> 
much  delaced,  but  Dr.  Hiihiter  seems  to  be  sUe 
to  extricate  fr«m  it  the  age  of  the  child  and  tk 
names  of  ol.  ssrSKm,  the  elector  of  the  monn-     ; 
ment.     It   is   probable   that  some  soldier  in  one     I 
of  the  York  legions  had  two  foster-children,  om 
of  whom  died  at  hMdquartem,  and  the  other  a 
Oumberlaud.     The  umiWity  in  name,  form,  vai     I 
relationship  is  very  su^eslive.  ! 

A  large  ossuanum  of  lead,  filled  with  bunl 
bones,  has  been  another  result  of  these  eieavatioW' 
It  stands  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  bu  t 
lid  ending  in  a  toaA  of  cupola.  Upon  the  Ait 
there  is  the  following  inscription  within  a  label,  is 
letters  somewhat  of  a  cursive  character : — 
n.  v. 

VI.FIAB  TBLICISSnuB 

ttVAB  vniT  Aimis 

.      .      IfENHES.  ZI.        DIES 

p[oByBRy]jrr  vlkvs  felix  bt 
.    .    AnnRoincA 

[pakek]tbs. 
The  principal  names  on  this  urn  occur  abeiidr  is 
inscriptions  in  Italy.  Upon  one  stone  M.  Ulpiw 
Felix  is  mentioned  as  a  master  or  keeper  of  ue 
Lollian  fouDtiun  at  Rome,  in  the  conBulabip  m 
Biadua  and  Varus,  which  synchronises  with  ihe 
year  ISO  of  our  era.  On  another,  Ulpia  Felicis- 
sima,  the  daughtCT  of  Marcus,  commemoislM 
her  husband,  T.  Rasidiua  Amarantua.  Whellier 
the  York  inscription  records  a  member  of  It* 
same  family  or  not,  it  is  imposBible  to  «sy.  At  ill 
events,  it  may  be  remarkea  that  this  is  'lie  ^ 
ioscribed  ossitarium  that  has  been  found  in  this 
country. 

There  is  another  inscription,  supposed  to  «'« 
to  the  Persian  deity  Anmanius,  which  "«  smu 
reserve  for  a  future  letter.  Jiios  EUW' 
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A  Hxir  IB/an  tob  ihi  oinontKAi, 
Axons  the  ejects  eagffteted  by  the  Michel 
Angelo  festiTHl,  the  erection  of  k  ftont  for  the 
cathedral  of  Florence  is  usdoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  The  preeent  hideous  rubble- 
frgot  hoB  long  been  an  eje-eore.  The  fiifade  was 
carried  to  a  certun  height  in  the  fourteenth  centurj, 
and  lemuned  in  the  same  Btate  till  the  BeveD- 
teenth,  -when  in  that  (architecturallj  apeaking) 
hajrharous  affe  it  was  pulled  down.  A  plastered 
and  painted  front  took  the  pUce  of  the  original, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  questioa  of  a  new 
deeign  was  entertained.  Numerous  models  were 
made  bj  architects  of  no  mean  reputation,  but  all 
in  the  barbarous  classic  style  then  prevalent,  when 
the  barrocco  was  in  the  ascendant.  Had  anj  of 
these  been  adopted,  we  should  now  hsTe  seen  the 
front  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  coTered  with  engaged 
colattms  in  two  Htorsjs,  divided  by  panels  and  cut 
acToei  hv  comicee  and  string  courses,  without  a 
single  feature  in  harmony  with  the  original 
architecture  of  Arnolfo  ds  Lapo  and  Oiotto. 

"Within  the  present  century  the-  Rortntinea 
hare  had  the  courage,  under  the  pretence  of 
reetoration,  to  pull  down  the  organ-gaUeries  of 
Luca  della  Rohhia  and  Donetello  end  other 
ancient  monuments  of  art  which  the  church  con- 
tained, and  to  replace  these  b;  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  medieeval  compoeition.  As  it  is, 
the  interior  ia  heavy  in  design,  ill-proportioned  in 
its  divisions,  and  so  unlike  true  mediaeval  archi- 
tactare  in  its  structure  that  it  is  held  together  in 
every  direction  by  iron  rods.  It  was  evidently 
designed  to  be  covered  in  every  part  with  coloured 
decoration,  but  as  the  true  taste  for  this  had 
passed  away  before  the  contemplated  decorations 
were  completed,  it  is  now  size-painted  in  the 
isTourite  Florentine  manner.  The  stone-work  is 
n  dark  greenish  grey,  and  the  wells  are  white- 
washed. The  buQding  looks  much  emaller  than 
it  really  is,  and  after  this  perpetration  there  was 
little  room  for  hope.    But  some  ^eara  ago  a  com- 

Sitition  was  opened  among  architects  lor  a  new 
fade,  and  thia  time  it  was  decided  that  it  should 
be  in  the  etjle  of  the  rest  of  the  exterior  of  the 
church. 

Many  beautiful  drawings  were  sent  from  various 
citiea  in  Italy  showing  much  thought,  taate,  and 
skill,  and  one  very  beautiful  design  from  Qermnny. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  credulity  of 
architects  who  could  think  that  the  designs  of 
foreigners  could  find  favour  in  Florence.  Ital^  is 
nominally  one,  but  the  old  separate  local  feehngs 
are  strong  as  ever,  end  a  Lucchese  ia  a  foreigner 
to  a  Florentine/  Conseauently,  the  de«gn  se- 
lected was  that  of  the  Chevaher  di  Fahbni,  the 
municipal  architect  of  Florence,  on  whom,  al- 
though an  ahle  man  in  many  ways,  the  mantle  of 
Amolfo  da  Lapo  has  not  fallen.  However,  his 
design  b  rich  and  gorxeoue,  and  follows  the 
panelled  architecture  of  the  fianks.  It  has  three 
pediments  in  front,  like  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto 
and  Siena.  These  have  no  connexion  with  the 
structure,  but  thie  is  common  in  Italian  mediaeval 
architecture,  in  which  the  fajade  always  appears  a 
thing  apart  from  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
three  doorways  are  in  the  manner  of  those  exist- 
ing, and  are  very  handsome  in  design,  but  will 
manifestly  be  deficient  in  relief.  The  compoaition 
is  cut  across  by  niches,  in  the  manner  of  Orgigna, 
with  the  twelve  apostles  placed  in  them.  Above 
will  be  three  circular  windows  of  the  usual  ra- 
diating deeign.  If  the  diviuons  are  meant  to  cut 
or  abolish  ttm  existing  painted  windows  it  would 
he  better  to  leave  the  front  uahuih.  The  central 
rose,  as  it  exists,  is  the  work  of  the  immortal 
Lorenzo  Ohiboti ;  the  other  two  are  of  the  school 
of  Oiotto,  but  are  also  attributed  by  the  Italians 
to  Qhiberti.  The  coloured  drawing  exhibited  by 
the  Chevalier  di  Fabbrix  on  the  occasion  of  the 
late  festival  is  at  leaat  twelve  feet  high  and  nine 
ket  wide  ;  it  is  executed  in  tempera,  and  ia  ad- 
mirable in  drawing  and  colour,  a  masterpiece  of  tech- 
nical akilL  It  is,  m  &et,  a  make-up  of  the  fionte  of 
Chrvieto  and  Siena,  with  all  their  faults  of  con- 


tie  sentiment  which  makes  these  fronts  pleaaing. 
But  it  is  rich  in  colour  and  in  detail,  and  its 
shafU,  pinnacles^  comicea  end  string  courses,  and 
its  ornaments  will,  no  doubt,  be  ski&iUy  executed 
and  carefully  imitated  from  the  original  work. 
The  statues  and  mosaics  will  be  in  the  modern 
manner ;  and  our  grandchildren  may  see  this  front, 
but  oenturiee  must  pass  before  time  can  tone  it 
down  to  the  golden  hue  of  Amolfo's  marbles. 
As  the  shed  for  the  workmen's  tools  is  built  of 
solid  masonry  and  as  sand  is  laid  down,  there  ia 
erery  evidence  that  after  so  many  centuries  of 
varied  purpose  the  fk>nt  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore 
ia  to  be  built  as  one  of  the  commemorations  of 
the  fourth  centenary  of  Michel  Angelo. 

C.  W,  Heath  Wilsos. 


CKinOAL  WOBKS. 

PitIs  :  Octobei  1.  ISTt. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  critical  work,  just 
published  bv  Oermer-BaiUi^re,  called  L'Art  et  la 
Oitique  en  f'rance  d^uit  1822,  far  Pierre  Petroi, 
which  ia  distinguished  for  loftiness  of  thought, 
simplicity  of  form,  end  soundness  of  judgment  on 
the  subject  of  modem  French  art.  It  ia  made  up 
of  a  number  of  separate  articles,  and  to  say  that 
all  of  them  mode  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Sevue  PotititK,  edited  by  M.  E.  Littrfi  and  M.  G. 
Wironbouff,  is  to  vouch  for  their  being  free  from 
all  traditionary  prejudice.  M.  Pierre  Petrol  indi- 
cates his  particular  line  by  hia  choice  of  the 
following  proposition  of  M.  Littrtfs  aa  the  motto 
to  his  book :  "  Tout  r^  n'est  pas  beau  ;  m^s  il 
n'yadebeau,  memeidSaliquedanslerael" — a  pro- 
position which  we  cannot  accept  unreservedly,  but 
which,  conwdering  the  present  state  of  criticism  in 
Frsnce,  is,  it  muat  be  owned,  a  dsring  one.  M.  Fetroz 
explains  the  purpose  he  has  in  view,  ns  "  I'analyse 
plus  ou  moins  rationelle  des  modificationa  que  le 
mouvement  des  idSes  modemes  a  apport^es  dans 
I'inventian  ailistique.''  We  ehsU  not  cavil  with 
the  following  sentence  of  M.  Petroz'a  introduction, 
"  la  question  d'exdcution  n'arrive  dans  lee  etudes, 
quelle  que  soit  son  importance  en  peinture  ou  en 
sculpture,  qu'en  seconde  ligne,"  which  is  a  mere 
abuse  of  words.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
pupil  of  the  Positivist  school,  and  a  mend  of  U. 
LittrS,  could  even  pretend  to  separate  conception 
from  execution  in  an  order  of  phenomena  which 
pronounce  and  explain  themselves  solely  by  their 
exterior  qualitiee.  Just  aa  a  philosopher  without 
command  of  tongue  or  pen  cannot  spread  his  doc- 
trines, so  it  is  not  enough  for  a  painter  or  sculptor 
to  have  noble  intentions.  Ho  muat  clothe  them  in 
striking  form  if  he  wishes  to  rank  as  a  true  artist 
Plastic  perfection  is  a  law  that  must  be  accepted 
without  any  attempt  at  compromise.  Since  the 
sixteenth  century — that  ia  to  say,  since  the  literary 
Renaissance  which  came  to  determine  the  absorp- 
tion of  allnational  art  in  favourof  Roman  antiquity 
— we  have  hod  a  great  tendency  to  require  artists 
to  explun  the  work  they  are  going  to  produce 
before  they  have  even  made  the  first  outline. 
Such  great  people  OS  Michel  AngetOjRuhens,  Rem- 
brandt, Velasquee,  Eugdne  Delacroix,  and  the  En- 
glish and  French  landecape-painters,  resisted  these 
requirements  by  their  own  smcerity  of  will.  But 
now,  when  theio  are  no  gre&t  artiste  to  lead  on  the 
lesser,  and  themselves  attract  the  gaze  of  all,  a 
stand  must  be  made  against  these  doctrines  which 
tend  to  reduce  artists  to  complete  subjection  to ' 
those  who  dictate  the  programme  of  their  sub- 
jects. It  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact  that  a  great 
artist  more  or  less  represents  the  highest  aeethe- 
tical  ideas  of  his  age  and  race.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  range  on  parallel  lines 
and  to  compare  our  own  artists  and  those  of 
other  nations,  to  organise  and  arrange  museums  of 
the  due  comprehenaivenees  and  variety,  which 
are  in  reality  the  great  libraries  of  modem  times, 
where  every  one  may  &id  artistic  enjoyment  and 
instruction  suited  to  his  capacity,  and  turn  it  to 


account  either  in  conversation,  work,  or  writing, 
or  aa  food  for  reflection. 

But  we  are  dwelling  too  long  on  this  subject. 
This  secret  of  pre-eminence  in  artistic  work — 
work  which  then  only  can  be  really  superior  when 
the  conception  out  of  which  it  grows  equals  the 
execution — has  been  admirably  set  forth  by  Victor 
Hugo  in  one  of  his  most  thoughtful  and  least 
read  prose  works,  in  his  William  Shakapearf. 
M.  Pierre  Petrol's  book  comprises  the  whole 
period  from  1822  to  1806,  beginning  with  the 
davm  and  ending  with  the  greatest  triumph  of  ro- 
manticism, rETpotitum  Umvatelie.  The  intrtn 
duction  takes  us  back  to  the  eighteenth  century — 
to  Diderot,  who  was  the  reel  founder  of  impas- 
eioned  active  criticism  in  France ;  to  David,  who 
had  some  splendid  inn)iration8  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  great  Bevolution,  176fi  to  1795. 

The  first  chapter  is  headed  "Le  Mouvement," 
and  the  larger  portion  of  it  is,  with  -reason, 
devoted  to  Eugene  Delacroix,  his  wide  literary 
learning,  the  new  life  he  breathed  into  thie 
ancient  mythology,  hia  travels  in  Morocco,  his 
broad  conception  of  colour  and  movement,  and 
hia   remerkanle   i«lent   for   decoration,  both   the 

Ceful  and  miufnificent  style.  Delacroix  is  only 
ffn  in  England  through  his  easel-pictures, 
in  which  the  vehemence  with  which  he  seeks 
to  render  en  impression  is  often  detrimental  to 
correctness  of  detail,  and  I  believe  he  is  judged 
with  considerable  severity  there.  England  does 
not  know  the  works  to  which  he  owes  his  fkme 
and  which  are  the  glory  of  our  modem  school,  the 
ceiling  of  the  Galene  d'Apollon,  the  Ohspelle  des 
Sain  tea  jAnges  in  the  church  of .  Saint  Sulpice, 
the  cupola  of  the  library  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and,  above  all,  the  extensive  decorationa  m 
the  librorj^  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There 
his  superiority  iti  originality  of  conception 
and  Buective  power  is  more  especially  dis- 
played. Such  is  the  awe  this  great  genius  inspires 
in  the  partisans  of  the  old  doctrines  that  when 
the  Alsace-Lomine  exhibition  was  being  held 
last  year,  permission  to  have  the  door — one  simple 
door  leading  to  this  library — opened  to  the  public 
was  withheld ;  and  not  only  to  the  public  gene- 
rally is  the  library  quite  unknown,  Imt  also  to 
amateurs  and  many  critics  of  the  day. 

The  second  chapter  is  called"  La  Resistance,"  and 
is  devoted  to  In^s,^  his  doctrines  and  his  pupils. 
Curiously  audacious  in  its  operations  was  the  bonk 
started  under  the  Empire  by  mediocre  artists,  who, 
aspiring  to  a  place  in  the  Academy,  used  the  works 
of  Ingree  as  the  reserve  upon  which  they  drew.  M. 
Petroz  proves  by  the  parages  he  quotes  from  the 
older  entice  and  from  the  moet  devoted  upholders 
ofacademicaldoctrines,  Lenormant,Del£cliize,&c., 
that  opinion  was  always  very  severe  with  regard 
to  his  incorrect  drawing,  feeble  colouring,  and 
poverty  of  imegination.  He  remains  a  violent, 
obstinate  artist,  who  could  draw  detached  things 
well,  fragments  of  which  again  in  their  turn 
served  as  materials  to  those  painters  whose  dull 
commonplace  productions  belong  to  no  one  par- 
ticular period. 

Paul  Delaroche  and  Horace  Vemet  represent 
"Eclecticism."      "Nature"    follows  next — that 


attempt  made  to  reproduc 

in  its  most  exact  conditio!  .     . .__         

npresentatiott.  He  takes  the  picture  Ni^oUou 
pendant  la  Compaq  de  France,  1814,  as  a  type, 
— a  strikingly  realistic  picture  certainly,  in  which 
the  hero  is  put  upon  the  scene  ■mtk  oil  dmplicity. 
It  may  fairly  be  compared  with  good  passages  of 
M.  Thien'  Si$toiy  ofths  ConMuiate  and  Ae  Empire, 
The  chapter  on  landscapo-painting,  which,  to- 
gether with  poetry,  grew  to  such  importance  in 
the  romantic  school,  is  rather  short  -,  so  is  that 
on  the  attempt  headed  by  M.  Qustave  Courbet, 
and  known  as  "Realism,"  The  author  is  evi- 
dently more  drawn  to  artists  whose  exdusive 
study  is  man,  hia  thoughts,  hia  actions,  and  his 
superiority   in    the   scale  of  living    creatures; 
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for  wliicli.  reaaoQ  lie  iaclndea  critics  aa  well  as 
artista  in  hie  observationa.  Tlie  jadgmantslielias 
singled  out  ue  choiacteriBtic,  Albi^ethai'  it  la 
a  moat  someitiTe  IxMik,  and  conducive  both  to 
thoi^lit  and  study. 

Victor  Hugo's  lost  book,  published  by  Michal 
L^yy  Frtres,  also  promoteB  critical  thought. 
Entitled  Acta  et  p^aUt:  mant  VexH,  it  u  a 
collection  of  apeeobea  delivered  by  the  author  on 
various  memorable  occamone  from  1841  to  1861, 
either  in  hia  capacity  of  _poet,  or  poUttuaD. 
I  leave  the  political  and  hteraiy  paita  of  the 
book  to  my  fellowHwrreepondents,  but  tlere  are 
pages  here  and  there  which  bear  directly  upon 
liberty  in  connexion  with  art  and  artists,  and 
these  I  wish  to  point  out  to  yon:  the  ad- 
dress, for  instance,  delivered  at  the  AaaembUe 
Couatitoaate  in  1848  on  the  granting  of  stote- 
eubeidies  to  art  and  literature,  the  speech  in  re- 
ference to  the  completion  of  the  IionvTe,  the 
repreaen'^tionB  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
in  1846  respecting'  the  copyright  of  works  of  art, 
and  manufactory  marka.  His  eloquent  pleadings  in 
farour  of  the  freedom  of  the  stage,  &c,,  I  pass  over 
in  aUence.  M.  Victor  Hugo  not  only  strikes  a 
lyre  whose  notes  awaken  love  or  hatred  in  our 
hearts  and  in  the  ears  of  the  menstera ;  he 
is  a  dngularly  practical  and  hard-workin(^  man 
besides,  and  most  solidtous  for  the  dignity  of 
artists.  Owing  to  his  prodi^ous  memory,  he  was 
always  quite  at  his  ease  in  technical  discussions 
when  the  deputies  and  peers  thought  he  was  going 
to  take  flight  to  the  airy  regions  of  general  con- 
sideratiijne.  Added  to  which  he  was  able  to  say 
in  the  pre&ce  to  this  book : — "  L'auteur  avoue 
avoir  traverse  beauconp  d'erreurs.  Jamais  dans 
tout  ce  qu'il  a  fcrit  on  ne  trouvera  une  ligne  contre 
U  liberty.  Li  est  I'unit^  de  sa  vie."  That  con- 
atttnt«s  the  unity  of  bis  literary  work  also,  which, 
by  the  light  it  shed  abroad,  so  greatiy  furthered 
the  libeMtion  of  modem  plastic  axt  in  Franca, 

The  fourth  number  of  Hachette's  Dtctionnaire 
dt» AntigvitM  Orecqutget Latinet,^imritU»Textei 
et  let  Mimumentt,  has  just  been  issued.  The  work 
ia  a  eredit  to  aU  the  writers,  archaeologists,  and 
professors  concerned  in  iL  It  contains  articles  on 
the  most  interesting  and  leas  known  subjects  con- 
nected with  art,  science,  commerce,  manners, 
customa,  and  legislation,  during  the  long  period 
extending  from  the  earliest  Hellenic  civUiaationa 
to  the  latest  convulsions  of  the  Roman  world. 
It  was  begun  under  tiia  direction  of  M.  Da- 
remberg,  tmd  has  been  carried  on  since  bis 
death  by  M.  Edmond  Saglio,  who  is  himself 
a  contributor.  His  papers  oa  art  are  subtie, 
thonghtfol,  and  well-written,  and  their  merit 
is  all  the  greater  when  we  consider  the  enormous 
labour  involved  first  ia  the  distribution  of  the 
articlee,  then  in  the  reading  them  through,  and  in 
providing  that  they  should  supplement,  and  not,  as 
might  so  easily  happen  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  re- 
peat or  contradict  each  other.  He  has  also  to 
superintend  the  choice  and  execution  of  the  illus- 
trations. The  dictionary  will  contain  3,000  in 
all  engraved  from  the  originals,  hitherto  either 
unpublished  or  little  known,  so  as  to  aatiaty  the 
requirements  and  the  scruples  of  modem  sdence. 

This  number  alone  contains  723  engTSTinm. 
Thejr  are  all  drawn  by  the  same  artist,  by  M.  P. 
Selber,  who  gained  a  grand  prix  de  Rome  some 
time  ago,  and  was,  llierefore^  early  trained  in  the 
careful  study  of  the  antique,  its  sculpture,  freBCoee, 
and  medals.  They  at«  ajl  engraved  by  M.  B^ine 
with  extreme  care,  and  without  the  smallest  con- 
cession to  the  purely  picturesque  element.  I 
point  out  these  details  because  they  play  a  new 
and  important  part  in  works  like  the  present,  de- 
signed to  put  the  highest  learning  within  erery- 
bo^'s  reach. 

This  number  begins  with  the  syllable  Aar,  Eind 
the  conclusion  of  M.  Tb.  H.  Martin's  paper  on 
"  Astronomv,"  and  ends  with  Bac.  Particular 
mention  is  Jiie  to  the  following  articles;  "  Athlete; " 
"  Attica  Respublioa,"  the  political  history  of 
Athens ;    "  Auctoritas    Patrum  j "    "  Augures ; " 


"  Aoreufi,"  tha  gold  coin  onnuit  in  Borne  undw 
tha  emparois;  "Aurifez;"  and,  lastl^Tf  a  long 
paper  on  "  Bacchus,"  hia  difiarsit  origias,  his 
tnnsformations,  woi^hip,  attributee,  &c.,  by  U. 
Franfois  Lenormant.  Papers  such  as  tiiese,  so 
able,  conapiehen«.Te,  and  thorough,  are  a  credit  to 
the  rising  French  school  of  criticism  genwally, 
and  give  the  dictionarf  intdmatkonal  inqiortanoe; 

The  centenarv  of  Michel  Angelo  does  not  b»- 
long  to  my  provmoe.  Tou  have  had  letters  direct 
from  Florence  on  tha  anbiect.  Here  it  is  only 
talked   of  now  in   connexion   with   a   hope  ex- 

Cised  in  some  circles  that  tha  governing 
y  of  the  Bsaux-Arts  will  take  advantage 
of  the  newly-awakened  interest  in  the  great 
Florentine  master,  and  collect  all  the  plaster- 
casts  of  his  works  for  public  exhibition.  Why 
should  the  museums  not  fallow  the  example  of 
the  public  Ebrarias,  whomaksitapoint  of  honour 
to  possess  the  complete  works  of  the  great  authors  P 
The  desire  to  be  talked  about  in  connexion  with 
a  sculptor  who  was  anything  but  academical,  which 
the  Ai^emy  of  the  Beaux-Arts  then  manifested, 
made  some  people  smile.  M.  Charles  Blanc,  whose 
tongue  is  as  reedy  as  his  pen,  was  equal  to  the 
taslu  M.  Meissonier  was  not  of  that  opinion.  He 
made  a  short  speech  which,  considering  that  a 
painter's  proper  fonction  is  to  paint  and  not  to 
speak  in  pubUc,  might  have  been  lees  well-worded. 
If  we  asaome  that  the  old  masters  dwelling  in  the 
Elysian  fields  follow  the  labours  of  their  suc- 
cessors with  curious  eye,  then  Michel  Angelo 
is    acquainted   with   Mt    Meissonier'a    drawinga. 


when  Germany  besieged  Paris,  M.  Meissonier 
remained  within  its  walla,  plaoed  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Oovemment  of  National  Defence, 
and  did  all  that  a  brave  citizen  could.  Michel 
Angelo  himself  superintended  the  fortification 
works  round  Florence,  and  must  assuredly  have 
grasped  the  hand  of  M.  Meissonier  in  spirit. 

The  pictures  by  the  competitors  for  file  Troyon 

K'le  were  exhibited  this  week  in  one  of  the  out- 
ildings  of  the  Institute.  Theprize  was  founded 
by  the  artist's  mother.  She  was  mora  than  eighty 
yesrs  of  age,  and  already  very  rich,  when  her 
son  died  irom  the  combined  effects  of  work  and 
pleasure.  His  death  brought  her  a  large  acces- 
sion of  fortune,  and  she  founded  a  biennial,  not  an 
annual,  prize  of  1,200  francs,  to  be  awarded  by 
the  Academy  to  artists  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
On  this  occasion  tbe  subject  chosen  was  "  un 
chemin  creux  bord4  de  grands  arbres  et  coupd 
par  un  ruisseau  que  dee  ammaux  traversent  k  ^&." 
Thirty-six  pictures  were  sent  in,  feebly  painted 
most  of  them,  without  method  or  vigour  save  for 
a  few  broad  sunlight-effecta.  But  the  sites  were 
in  general  well-chosen,  and  showed  no  trace  of 
the  influence  of  the  old  academical  routine. 
The  successful  picture  is  harmonious  and  refined, 
and  gracefully  drawn.  It  augurs  well  for  the 
fiitura  of  the  young  artiat,  whoso  name  wiH  be 
known  to  the  public  by  the  lime  this  letter  ap- 
pears in  print.  Ph.  Bmn. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Tbb  Liverpool  Art  Olub  have  decided  to  open 
their  new  gallery  with  an  exhibition  of  the  works 

of  David  Ooi.  The  committee  hope  that  posses- 
sors of  his  works  of  all  kinds — that  is  to  say,  of 
hjs  drBwinga  in  oil,  water-colour,  sepia,  and  black 
and  white— will  kindly  come  forward  and  help 
them  to  make  the  exhibition  as  complete  and  re- 
presentative as  possible, 

Thb  Olobe  states  that  Mr.  Warrington  Wood 
has  received  a  commission  for  three  figures  of 
heroic  size,  representing  Michel  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  the  Genius  of  Art,  for  the  adornment  of  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  at  Liverpool.  The  two 
former  will  be  placed  on  pedestals  at  the  front 
entniuce,  while  the  figure  of  Art  will  form  the 
apes  of  the  building.     Mr.  Wood  will  also  carve 


the  lai&e  bBa-relia&  at  tbe  itcmt  sad  ands  of  this 

fine  gaUerj.  . 

Thi  eighth  volume  of  R.  Ton  ISttlbetger'a 
valuable  series,  the  QtidlaiuiAriftm  /%■  £t«H(- 
geteUiAle  tmd  Xumttaehmk  det  MUtelaUen  wU 
dtr  Raaaimmce,  contains  an  historical  aoconnt  of 
the  T^oarkable  develo^ent  of  art  tfiat  took  place 
at  the  Bavarian  Court  under  Duke  Albert  \.  and 
his  Huccesior,  Wilhelm  V.,  compiled  by  Dr.  J. 
SfaM^bftner   from  various  documents   and   com- 


sTvea  an  interesting  stetch  ef  the  Dulra  Albert  of 
Bavaria  and  hia  saircmndli^ 

A  aiPT  of  400,000  francs  has  recently  be^ 
made  to  the  town  of  lilla,  by  a  M.  Bameau,  unds 
of  the  Deputy  for  the  Snn»«t-Oiae,  for  the  cat- 
struction  of  a  Fine-Art  Unseum. 

Ait  exhibition  of  Wood  engravings  has  Ifeea 
opened  this  summer  at  Berlin.  Xlie  many  mw 
methods  of  reproduction  now  in  vogue  have  in 
some  measure  replaced  the  old  art  of  wood-eo- 

Eving,  which  has  fallen  of  lata  years  greatly  into 
line.  Many  efibrts,  however,  hav«  lately  been 
made  to  revive  this  mode  of  illuatration  and  to 
bring  itto  greater  perfection.  The  R«nch  joumal 
L'Art,  in  particular,  has  adopted  it  witn  con- 
siderable success,  and  has  published  several  wood- 
cuts that  are  really  of  worui  and  interest  Germans 
also,  the  earliest  practisersof  the  art  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  beginmng  to  rememliai  Umr  achievs- 
ments  in  former  times  and  to  seak  to  emulate  them, 
though  their  most  important  works  of  the  present 
day  rail  far  short  of  their  marvellous  specimens  <d 
Xylographf  in  the  fifteenth  century,  such,  for  in- 
stance,  as  Diirer'a  series  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  ths 
astounding  Arch  of  Maximilian  in  nine^-two 
blocks,  forming  together  one  hug«  woodcut  of  more 
than  ten  feet  high  by  nine  wide.  Hitherto,  in 
modem  times,  the  wood-engraviagdona  at  Stuttgart 
has  always  been  esteemed  as  t£e  best  GermsoT 
could  produce,  but  in  the  present  exhibition  it  is 
said  that  Munich  and  Leipzig  contest  the  pahu  of 
excellence.  Among  the  Munich  wood-engravera, 
Herr  Hecht  is  spoken  of  as  t-nlH^ig  the  first  rank. 
Hia  eagraviugs,  Dy  the  fineness  o?  their  execution 
end  the  tenderness  and  depth  of  their  tones,  al- 
most resemble  Rembrandt's  in  their  artiatic  effect 
One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  wood-engraving  at  the  present  day  is  tbst 
but  few  (if  those  who  practise  the  art  are  in  any 
sense  artists :  they  are  generally  unable  even  to 
draw  ooriBctly,  much  less  to  work,  from  their  own 
deaigns.  In  Germany,  specially,  Xylography 
has  sunk  into  a  mere  mechanical  process,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  exhibition  and  other  eSbrts 
that  are  Deing  made  for  its  revival  will  at  least 
have  the  effect  of  brinpng  German  work  up  tu 
the  level  of  French.  At  present,  even  in  its  bluest 
examplea,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  ia  &r  iofenor. 

Thb  regalia  of  the  City  of  Rochester  are  at  pre- 
sent being  exhibited  at  QnildhaU,  Among  its 
trcoauras  are  a  large  nlvor-gilt  mace  handsomely 
worked  in  relief,  made  in  the  year  1661,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  John  Mabb ;  a  loving  cup  of  IHP 
with  the  arms  of  the  city  engraved  upon  it ;  snd 
a  highly  ornamental  silver  oar  of  1748,  typieal  "^ 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  of  Rochester 
over  the  Medway.  These  are  interesting  as  speci- 
mens of  English  goldsmith's  work  in  the  eighteenth 
centuiy ;  the  other  objects  of  the  rag^  are  mostly 
modem. 

Thb  American  and  German  papen  report  llw 
death,  at  New  York,  under  painful  rarcumstaiiM*, 
of  the  Italian  painter,  Pietro  Vanino,  well-known 
in  the  artistic  circles  of  Mnnidi  and  \1enii8  Ij 
his  residenoe  in  Germany  prior  to  his  removal  lo  . 
New  York,  where  he  had  resided  for  more  than 
five  years.  His  pictures,  chiefiy  devoted  to  his- 
torical subjects,  were  held  in  high  eeleem  for  the 
animation  of  stvla  and  tha^  brilUapti  «#'>"'? 
which  %y,B^ftV,yTljT)  UQ\  C 
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The  directonof  thaRomfuio-GemmuiaUaMiiai 
of  Mftjence  b&ve  recently  been  CACi'j-itig  on  nn 
eiteusiTe  course  of  excavations  at  tliu  great  bor- 
rows of  Weilerbacli  near  KaisarelButerc.  Aawi^ 
othar  oVjecta  found,  special  atteotion  ie  due  to  tlt« 
hi^  lemainB  of  a  waggon,  more  particularly  t^ 
iiou  circle  of  one  of  tue  wheels.  The  most  cha- 
lacteiiatic  of  these  relics  have  been  lemoved  to 
SpejBia,  where  thej  have  been  provisioDally  depo- 
sited in  the  MuBeum  of  Naturot  Historj. 

Air  inteiMting  discovery  of  numerous  civic 
banneiB,  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  centnry  was 
lately  made  jn  the  Town  Hall  at  Colc^e,  in 
eleansg  ont  ti>e  contents  of  some  ancient  cheets. 
In  one  of  these  receptacles  thirty-three  painted' 
banneM  were  found,  bearing  the  civic  cognisance 
of  the  three  golden  crowns  as  they  appear  on  the 
west^nd  of  the  Cologne  Town  Hall  under  the 
date  1S40.  These  banners,  which  are  of  linen,  are 
painted  with  great  care,  and  still  exhibit  the 
severed  loops  of  tape  through  which  the  ashen 
standard-shafts  had  been  passed,  and  from  which 
thej  had  been  forcibly  torn.  Such  torn  loops  are 
significant  of  the  iact  that  they  had  been  used  in 
the  field,  since  it  was  the  custom  in  mediaeval 
warfare  to  tear  down  the  banners  of  each  company 
or  detschment  when  its  time  of  service  was  over, 
or  the  campaign  closed,  and  also  when  the  van- 
quished army  had  to  surrender  its  men,  horses  and 
uma.  Becnde  a  few  smaller  ulk  bannerets  there 
was  also  found  a  large  banner,  bearlnjr  on  a  highly 
bnmished  field  of  gold  the  Imperial  Eagts  of 
Germany ;  but  this  relic,  although  probably  not 
belonging  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  beginning 
of  the  BiEteenth  century,  is  iu  a  far  more  dilapi- 
dated condition  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public 
Librarv,  MuseviuB,  and  National  Gallery  of  Vic- 
toria tor  1874-75,  which  has  juet  reached  us, 
ootifieB  the  purchase  for  the  finfr«rt  collection  at 
Melbourne  of  W,  E.  Frost's  Samion  slaying  a 
PhiUttint,  and  of  a  painting  supposed  to  be  by 
Cornelius  Bega,  of  which  the  subject  is  "  An 
old  woman  strichen  by  death  in  the  fonn  of  a 
skeleton,  while  fortuno-telliog."  A  water-colour 
drawing,  the  Daidh  of  Jean  Gouion,  by  TL.  H. 
'Wehneit,  has  also  been  added.  Shortly  aft»r  the 
opening  of  the  new  gallerv  the  committee  hoped 
to  receive  the  painting  by  Sir.  J.  K,  Herbert,  K.A., 
of  Tie  Setcent  of  MatfS  from  the  Moiait,  upon 
iriiich  the  artist  has  been  engaged  wnce  1870. 
It  is  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  fresDO 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  beginning  the  work 
Mr.  Herbert  wrote  ; — "  I  can  make  it  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  one  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
so  that  at  Melbourne  you  might  say,  we  have  it 
every  bit  as  much  as  it  is  at  Westmioster."'  i?he 
cost  of  this  replica  is  1,7001. ;  and  nearly  double 
that  price  has  been  pud  for  a  duplicate  in  oil, 
qunrter  size,  for  Berlin.  The  number  of  visitors 
to  the  Melbourne  Oallerv  in  1874  was  3D1,705, 
an  increase  of  26,869  on  the  number  returned  for 
the  year  preceding.  The  Museum  of  Natural 
History  here  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value  and 
extent. 

Tor.  Troyon  prize  has  been  awarded  to  M.  E. 


a  pupil  of  M. 
splies  that  he 


Cabuiel.  But  this  in  reality  only  impl 
attends  the  Bcole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  works  in 
the  studio  under  the  official  superintendence  of 
the  dtstinguiahed  academician,  who  must  have 
been  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  lie  hadhatehed 
A  landsc^ie-paintsr  with  such  brilliant  plumage. 
M.  J.  Duaeion  was  honouiably  mentioned  fur  a 
very  energetic  painting  of  a  sun-eSect  striking 
the  buahes  and  the  white  sand  of  a  rood  in  the 
South. 

M.  Reiset,  the  Director  of  the  Louvre,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Michel   Anjrelo   centenary,   has 

Sublisbed  a  small  pamphlet  addressed  to  M.  Ikrbet 
e  Jouy,  on  the  authenticity  of  the  beautiful  white 
marWo  group  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  ntiribuWd 
to  Michel  Angelo,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Uame 


at  Jlruges.  This  statue  has  always  been  assigned 
by  tradition  to  Michel  Angelo,  even  from  the 
eikiliest  times.  Albreclit  l^rer  mentions  in  his 
jourual  haviug  seen  "  the  alabaster  ligure  of  our 
JLady  lltat  Michel  (Ai^lo)  of  Btuue  has  done," 
but  eome  doubt  has  rested  upon  its  authenticity 
in  consequence  of  Condivi  describing  the  statue 
that  Michel  Angelo  executed  for  the  noble 
Flemish  family  of  Mouscron  (undoubtedly  the 
same  work)  as  being  cast  in  bronze.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  Condivi  must  have  been  mis- 
taken in  this  particular,  or  perhaps  his  master 
really  executed  at  some  time  a  bronze  repetition  of 
the  work,  which  he  confounded  with  the  Mouscron 
example.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to 
donbt  that  the  Madonna  of  Bruges,  as  the  statue 
is  UBuaUv  called,  was  purchased  direct  from  Michel 
Angelo  liimself  by  a  certain  Jan  Mouscron  ;  for 
in  an  original  document  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges,  and 
publishedby  Mr.  W,  H.  J,  Weale  in  his  interesting 
guide-book,  Bruges  et  »et  Enoiront,  recenUy  no- 
ticed in  the  Acaheut,  it  is  stated  that  this  same 
Jan  MouscroDj'son  of  Alexandre  and  Jeanne  Loo- 
tins,  hod  set  up  a  sumptuous  altar  in  the  cbspel 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  ortutmented  with  a  beau- 
tiful niche, 'in  which  he  had  placed  a  statue  of*he 
Virgin  described  as  "  eene  sumptuese  tabemokele 
met  eender  excellente  beelde  von  Marie,  seer 
rikelic  ende  costelic,  de  welcke  beelde  men  niet 
verstellen  en  sal  moghen  in  toecomende  tiideo, 
ten  sii  bii  eonsente  van  de  vrienden  van  den 
vonrseiden  Jan." 

This  document  certainlv  does  not  state  that  this 
"  excellent  statue "  was  "hj  Michel  Angelo ;  but 
Diirer's  testunony  proves  that  it  was  attributed  to 
the  great  Florentine  when  he  saw  it  in  1521,  only 
ten  yeare  after  it  hod  been  placed  in  the  church, 
and  when  the  noble  owner  was  still  alive.  (Jon 
Mouscron  died  in  Ifi22.  He  and  the  greater 
nnmber  of  his  descendants  are  all  buried  m  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.) 

It  remiuned  in  its  place,  according  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  document,  escaping  even  the  de- 
struction of  images  by  the  Gueux  in  1678,  until 
it  was  carried  oft  to  France  during  the  Napoleonic 
WOTS.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  the  rarrulous  author  of 
A  Hook  for  a  Sainy  liay,  tells  us  that  he  was 
preeent  when  the  Madonna  was  restored  to  Bruges 
m  1816.  It  was  received  by  the  people  with  tiie 
greatest  honour  and  rejoicing,  and  was  carried  in 
procession  to  the  chureh  of  Notre  DamOj  where 
mass  was  sung  to  ceteb»te  its  reinstallation.  It 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  modem  research  and  criti- 
cism, while  throwing  donbt  on  so  many  venerated 
,  works,  still  admit  this  noble  and  solemn  figure  of 
the  Virgin  to  be  ^nuine.  M.  Reiset  has  no  he«- 
tation  on  the  subject.  He  considers  it  one  of  the 
most  happily  conceived  works  of  the  great  master. 
It  bears,   indeed,   such   an   impress    of   original 

Cer  that  it  seems  impossible  that  it  could  nave 
.,  as  some  critics  have  thought,  only  the  work 
of  A  pupil  of  Michel  Angelo's.  There  is,  we  may 
remind  our  readers,  an  excellent  cast  of  it  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

TffiE  ZaUc/iriftfiir  bildende  Kiaut  is  enlivened 
this  month  by  a  clever  etching  by  W.  Unger, 
from  a  painting  attributed  to  Dirk  Hals  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  at  Vienna,  representing  a  merry 
company  of  ladles  and  gentlemen  (Lutlipe  GeteU- 
ichafl)  dancing  and  feasting.  Of  quite  a  difiarent 
obaracter  is  another  etching— a  landscape  in  Hol- 
land— Molio   out  HoUaad  it  is  called,  a  view  of  a 


Ctlc  eentinient  to  a  very  prosaic  soene.  It  is 
1  young  German  artist  named  Hugo  Chorle- 
mont,  and  is  one  of  his  fimt  attempts,  we  are  told, 
in  this  line  of  art.  It  is  certainly  a  euccessful 
one,  and  promises  much  for  the  future.  The  most 
important  articles  of  the  number  are  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  French  sculptor  Josi^phe  Salz,  and 
a  critique  of  his  equestrian  statue  of  Frederic  V. 
at  Copenhagen,  by  G.  Knudtzou}  the  ninth  and 
concluding  chapter  of  I)r.  Woltouum's  "  Xaur  in 


in  the  sixteenth  century  in  memory  of  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  and  the  deliverance  of  Europe  trom 
the  Turks,  and  still  held  in  great  honour  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Messina ;  and  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars from  the  life  of  the  painter  and  engineer, 
Biagio  del  Bianco,  of  Florence,  who  exercised  his 

e'ofessions  both  in  Germany  and  Spain  at  the 
•ginning  of  the  seventeenth  centnxy.  The  auto- 
biographic eketeh  of  this  versatile  artist,  given  in 
Boldinucd's  Notiae  de'  profeitori  dtl  duegno,  is 
translated  by  Dr.  Albert  Jansen  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readeiB  of  the  ZeaUckrift,  It  is  extremely 
naive  and  amusing. 


1  the  recent  Corot  sf 


i,L'Art 


grsBt  French  londscapiat,  even  L_  __ 

CIS.  Among  the  works  sold  at  the  H6tel 
uot  as  pictures  and  finished  aketdies,  there 
were  forty-seven  dating  from  1822  to  1834,  seven- 
teen of  the  single  year  1831,  and  even  in  the  ystUB 
immediately  jn«ceding  his  death — that  is  to  say, 
&om  1870  to  1876,  when  the  veteran  artist  was 
neariy  eighty — we  have  as  many  as  thirty-aioe 
finished  pictures,  without  connting  sketches  and 
nnfiniabed  works.  This  maiT«llous  fiuoli^  of 
composition  and  indt»iila1>le  induslzy  beoomes 
the  more  remarkaUe  when  we  remember  that 
among  the  works  sold  there  could  scarcely  be 
reckoned  anv,  at  most  one  or  two,  of  those  great 
and  lovely  landscKpes  that  have  made  the  name 
of  Oomt  known  all  over  the  world.  Only  two  of 
his  more  important  works  were  letl  in  his  studio 
at  the  djne  of  his  death,  and  theae  as  before  stated 
secured  by  the  nation,  and  an  now  in  the 


A  iTEW  museum  of  art  and  industry  under  tiie 
title  of  the  Nederlandgch  Muteum  has  just  been 
opened  in  that  pleasant  little  Dutdi  town  of 
museums  and  picture  galleries,  the  Hague.  It  is 
the  fifth  museum  in  that  small  place.  Art  museums 
after  the  pattern  of  South  Kensington  have  been 
springing  up  all  over  the  Continent  of  late  years, 
and  will  no  doubt  prove  of  value  in  promoting 
the  education  of  the  industrial  Artist,  oad  a  more 

r.eral  cultivation  of  artistic  taste.  This  Nedei- 
dscb  Museum  in  particular,  though  at  preeent 
only  a  smsJI  affair,  aims  at  reviving  an  Int^est  in 
the  old  national  industries  of  Holland,  many  of 
which  have  fallen  into  decay  of  late  years,  and 
stimulatiiig  the  Dutch  artisans  of  the  preeent  day 
by  the  sight  of  the  more  artistic  works,  accom- 
plished very  often  with  fkr  inferior  tachnical  means, 
Dy  their  forefathers.  The  exMUtion  of  works  of 
ancient  art-industry,  Dutch  pottery,  glass,  &c.,  is 
especially  designed  with  this  view,  and  already 
forms  an  important  collection, 

But  what  will  more  particularly  interest  lovere 
of  ort  in  this  museum  is  a  very  excellent  series  of 
casts  taken  from  the  monuments,  sculptures,  and 
carvings  found  in  the  old  churches  of  Holland. 
These  churches  are  for  the  most  part  but  littie 
known  even  to  Dutch  students  of  art.  They  are 
o^n  situated  in  outrof-the-way  places,  and  so 
escape  notice  from  travellers;  but  many  of  them 
contain  extremely  curious  and  splendid  works  of 
medioevfti  sculpture.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
tomb  of  Gerard  of  Nassau,  a  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  the  fine  statue  of  St.  Oervais  from 
Maestricht,  of  the  same  early  date ;  the  tomb  of 
Enghelbert  of  Nassou,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
supported  by  six  figures  of  the  size  of  life ;  the 
armed  statue  of  Charles  of  I^mont  &om  the 
OhuTCh  of  Amheim ;  and  other  equally  unknown 
and  interesting  specimens  of  mediaeval  and 
lienoisfiance  art,  casts  from  which  can  now  be  seen 
without  journeying  farther  than  the  Hague. 
A  picture-gallery  is  included  in  the  museum, 
which  contains  works  by  Goltzius,  Frahs  Floris, 
and  other  masters  of  the  time  when  Netherland 
art  became  Italianised. 
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THB  8TAQE. 

TBE  mw  COKEDT  AT  THB  EATIUBKSI. 

Ohz  is  apt  to  come  Iwck  to  town  in  what  Lady 
Teaxle  described  ba  a  momrtroug  g«od  hmuoc 
Ooe's  geese  are  swans  when  one  comes  back  ' 
town.  So  that  if  one  happens  to  be  a  plajgoE  , 
so  ^ood  is  ererytliing,  that  one  finds  n  queen  of 
comedy  in  a  second-Tftte  actressj  and  an  epifiam 
for  Sheridan  in  a  joke  for  Punch,  I  lememSer  a 
critic  who  csjne  back,  Ust  year,  to  discover  that 
Two  Htm*  was  egual  to  Ai  You  Like  It.  The 
honest  playgoer,  eiving  his  accoant  of  a  new  piece, 
will  admit  that  he  is  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  state  of  bis  digestion.  The 
honest  playgoer  deals  not  only  with  fa^,  which 
do  not  Tuy ;  but  with  impreuions,  which  do. 
He  sits,  therefore,  on  no  judicial  seat.  "  Go  to  I 
we  are  arrant  knavee ;  believe  none  of  ns  1 " 

But  yet,  without  accidental  enthusiasm,  the 
new  comedy  et  the  Haymarket  may  be  pronounced 
lb.  Byron's  beet ;.  a  work  in  which,  as  in  one  or 
two  other  works  that  have  preceded  it,  be  has 
confined  himself  chiefiy  to  the  higher  aims  of  n 
writer  of  comedj^the  conduct  of  intrigue  and 
the  presentation  of  character.  The  force  too  often 
scattered  in  detached  scenes  crammed  to  the  full 
with  verbal  pleasantries,  but  without  other  inte- 
rest than  these  can  give,  is  here  concentrated, 
and,  as  in  CyrtT*  Succeu — played  some  years 
since  at  the  Globe — the  humour  finds  only 
rishtful  vent,  and  is  not  displayed  to  the  injury 
of  the  interwt  of  the  story  or  of  the  consiat- 
encv  of  the  characters.  The  story,  after  all,  is 
a  BUght  and  not  an  elaborate  one.  It  is  managed 
with  great  neatneaa.  And  the  chaiacters,  too,  are 
slight,  but  they  are  pointed.  One  or  two  of  them 
are  almost  original.  It  is  a  curious  question,  which 
one  asks  involuntarily  as  one  sees  this  pla^,  How 
^  would  ]Ur,  Byron  have  written  better  it  he  had 
written  less?  And  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the 
answer.  To  me  his  mind  appears  like  a  Lombardy 
hay-lield,  which  will  bear  a  harvest  several  times 
a  year,  and  will  give,  as  I  suppose,  no  better  crop 
by  bung  drawn  on  less  often.  Fertility  is  one  of 
hiB  prime  qualities.  His  mind  ^ws  weeds  as 
well  M  flowers ;  bat  the  weeds  do  not  seem  to 
choke  the  flowers.  He  turns  both  to  account  He 
tfOcee  hJB  poorer  work  to  a  smaller  theatre,  or 
makee  it  serve  aa  an  aftei^piece.  He  keeps  his 
flowers  for  a  preferable  place :  displays  them  him- 
BcJf,  as  now,  at  the  Haymarket  At  the  more 
inaignificsnt  theatre,  if  you  judge  him  indulgently, 
he  never  fails  to  amuse :  at  the  more  important, 
if  you  jud^  him  severely],  he  never  wholly 
satisfies,  ma  new  comedy  is  always  vigorous: 
now  and  again  it  rises  to  touch  the  skirts  of  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Graingere  live  in  a  great  country  houae, 
with  memories  of  Bloomsbury,  The  neighbours 
have  been  \aaa  in  calling,  but  a  judicious  selection 
of  Charities  to  be  eupporled  has  at  last  brought  the 
b^inningof  social  recognition  ;  and  Miss  Cirainger 
— the  merchant's  daughter — adds  the  charm  of  cul- 
ture to  the  charm  of  wealth.  She  is  a  painter  in 
wateixoloura.  A  most  improbable  imprudence 
has  allowed  her  &tber  t«  invito  as  his  guest  a 
poor  young  artist  who  was  to  give  her  lessons, 
Augustus,  staying  in  the  house,  hss  been  teaching 
Ethel  ^m  the  book  of  Nature,  till  there  came  a 
time  when,  like  Paolo  and  Franceses,  they  laid 
the  book  aside,  and  read  no  more  that  dav.  The 
&ther  surprises  them  in  act  to  lay  the  booK  aside, 
and  ^e  young  man  is  informed  that  his  visit  must 
be  at  an  end.  With  confidence,  hard  to  explain 
for  the  moment,  he  bids  Ethel  wait,  fbr  she  will 
not  have  to  wait  long.  Ajid  so  he  takes  his 
departure.  There  arrives,  aa  he  departs,  a  lounger 
at  the  dubs—one  Mr,  Gibson  Greene,  who  Has 
seen  everything  and  knows  everybody — and  it  is 
part  of  bia  Business  to  know  Augustus^  and 
Augustua,  he  declarea,  is  like  a  Lord  of  Burleigh. 
He  is  an  artist,  indeed,  by  profession,  and  one 
vhd  is  little  valued,  but  he  is  a  man  of  easy  life 
and  luxurious  habits,  and  heir  to  the  great  wealth 


of  an  uncle,  Olearlj,  then,  he  is  the  wrong  man 
to  send  away.  He  is  a  man  who  will  make  Miss 
Grainger  happy.  They  send  quickly  after  him, 
and  he  is  good  enough  to  return.  And  the  curtain 
falls  as  Mrs.  Grainger,  who  had  sent  him  away 
convinced  of  his  worthleasneee,  is  sympathetically 
wringing  hia  hand,  convinced  of  his  exceUence. 

In  the  second  act,  the  two  are  married,  and 
their  honeymoon,  at  the  Lakes,  is  getting  dull. 
For  the  uncle  has  set  a  limit  on  the  money  that 
may  be  drawn,  and  the  landlord  is  clamorous 
for  hia  bill.  The  unclp,  Mr.  Pendragon,  has  never 
been  seen  by  hia  nephew ;  so  that  when  a  sallow 
and  wizen-lBCed  collector  of  hnc-Mtrac  arrives  at 
the  hotel,  and  begins  by  asking  peremptorily  what 
the  landlord  will  take  for  a  Chelsea  figure,  Au- 
gustua de  Vere  has  no  conception  that  it  is  his 
relative,  and  with  the  easy  geniality  of  youth, 
that  does  not  think,  he  kya  bare,  in  casual  can- 
vetBation,  his  indifference  for  that  uncle  and  hia 
disgust  at  the  limit  now  placed  on  the  aupplies. 
The  uncle  declares  himself,  accuses  Augustus  of 
verf  wrongful  indifference,  and  says  that  he  is  to 
look  to  him  for  no  more.  An  irritable  disposition 
impels  him  to  this  severe  treatment,  of  which,  in 
due  time,  he  will  probably  repent.  But,  mean- 
while, the  hotel  bill  is  owing,  and  the  world  is 
not  anxious  to  buy  Mr.  De  Vere's  pictures.  For- 
tunately Mr.  Gibson  Greene  arrives  again,  and  tie 
momentary  difficulty  ia  amootbly  settled. 

But  the  third  act  finds  the  Be  Veres  atiU  poor, 
and  the  world  atUl  unpersuaded  of  the  excellence 
of  Augustus  de  Vere's  work.  He  cannot  sell  hia 
pictures,  but  his  wife  could  sell  hers.  And  he 
will  not  allow  her  to,  for  he  is  impatient  and 
ill-pleased  at  the  discovery  that  her  artistic 
gift  is  the  greater  of  the  two.  His  character 
18  not  all  that  it  should  be.  His  devodon  to 
his  art  is  not  of  the  deepest  And  his  wife  ia 
rightly  annoyed  at  this.  So  things  are  going 
ilfwith  them,  for  the  wife's  grievance  is  not  only 
that  genuine  one  that  her  husband  is  but  a  half- 
hearted arUst :  she  is  likewise  displeased  at  his 
association  with  a  certain  I^dy  Leycester  who 
takes  him  driving  in  the  park  whm  he  should  be 
in  hia  studio.  And  here  la  one  of  the  weak  points 
of  Mr.  Byron's  comedy — the  inadequacy  of  the 
association  vrith  Lady  Leycester  to  prompt  the 
resentment  which  Ethel  exprwsee.  The  artist 
has  been  punting  her  portrait,  and  has  been  a 
long  while  over  it  Lady  Leycester  has  blonde 
hfur,  and  a  park  phaeton.  These  are  hardly 
reasona  why  Ethel  De  Vere  should  confide  to  Mr. 
Gibson  Greene — who  is  everybody's  friend — the 
story  of  her  miseries :  still  less  are  they  reasons 
why,  on  hearing  that  Augustus  has  been  seen  in' 
the  phaeton,  Ethel  should  determine  to  go  back 
to  her  friends.  But  she  does  so  determine,  in  a 
ttj  scene,  acted  by  Miss  Oarlotta  Addison 
uiet  intensity  whollv  unexpected  and  ro- 
markabfe ;  and  one's  sympathies  are  almost  with 
her— though  Mr.  Greene,  as  a  man  of  the 
—-Id,    ia    aware    that    she    b    foolish  —  one'i 


sympathiei 

she  has  £ 


I    I 


finally  departed,  and  the  thoughtless 
painter  comes  in  from  hia  drive,  vrhlch  was 
a  necessary  bore,  and  looks  forwM^  to  the 
evening  he  will  spend  with  his  wife.  He  enters 
unperceived  of  Greene,  who  is  writing— and  read- 
ing as  he  writes— the  note  which  shidl  inform  the 
pamter  that  his  wife  has  left  him.  Hearing  that, 
Augustus  gives  a  very  natural  atagger,  and  is 
"""""""i,  while  the  curtiun  foils  on  the  third 


Joint-stock  companies,  whoso  prosperity  is  tfren 
ore  "  limited  "  than  their  liability,  have  brought 
Mr.  Grainger  back  from  the  country  place  to  a 
Bloomsbury  lodging.  His  wife,  who  was  preten- 
tious in  the  country,  ia  devoted  and  quiet  in  the 
shabby  street  His  daughter,  living  with  them, 
is  domg  her  work  and  selling  it— finding  that 
scope  for  her  ability  which  is  usually  demed  to 
the  women  of  the  middle  class.  Again  are  Mr. 
Gibson  Greene's  good  offices  to  be  useful.  He  will 
introduce  the  old  lover  of  art  and  brio-A-brae  to  a 


lady  whose  drawings  Mr.  Pendragon's  discerning 
e^e  has  olreadv  seen  to  be  meriterioua.  And  Mr. 
Pendragon  calls  in  Bloomsbury,  to  look  over  the 
lady's  portfolio.  He  is  jnst  now  moat  easy  to  be 
touched.  He  has  disinherited  his  nephew,  and 
there  ia  nobody  be  can  trust.  The  bewar  in  the 
street  is  a  happier  maii,  because  he  mids  soms 
fellowship.  Mr.  Pendragon  is  lonely  and  reatless ; 
hie  admiration  for  art  la  enthusiastic,  bat  it  ii 
not  restful.  Here,  however,  is  a  disciple 
of  Art:  an  interestji^  young  woman  whose  lU- 
fortunes  touch  him,  aa  he  draws  from  hei  the 
naive  narration  of  them.  Nobody  ^ould  have 
ill-treated  her,  or  omitted  to  valno  her:  thirty 
yeara  ago  he  would  himself  have  been  too  happy— 
"  but  perhaps  we  had  better  look  at  the  portfolio," 
And  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin's  acting,  as  the  old  col- 
lector, is  here  of  the  highest  and  most  suggestiT« 
the  modem  stage  afibnu.  He  owes  nndouDtedlv 
much  lo  the  true  imaginative  power  with  with 
the  author  has  risen  to  the  needs  of  this  scene. 
But  the  author  also  owee  much  to  the  actor,  wW 
gives  here  touches  of  a  subtle  and  suggeaisd 
pathos  to  be  compared  in  the  whole  range  of  hii 
performances  to  the  Man  o'  Airlie  alone.  But 
quickly  it  becomes  known  to  Mr,  Pendragon  tbtii 
the  woman  before  him  is  the  wife  of  his  nepheir, 
and  he  is  incensed  at  what  he  believes  to  be  i 
scheme  for  bringing  them  together.  For  he  hu  i 
lost  too  much  of  his  belief  in  humanity,  and  su- 
thor  and  actor  indicate  this  with  some  penetratii*; 
akill.  But  Mr.  Gibaon  Greene  persuades  bimtliat 
his  thought  has  wronged  the  girl.  And  he  de- 
clares himaelf  to  her,  and  would  gently  nab 
amends:  "  I  am  your  husband's  uncle,  and  I  un 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  I  b^  your  pardon." 

After  that  there  ia  nothing:  of  great  interest 
The  difficulties  are  safe  to  be  solved ;  the  adroil 
dramatist  wrests  nature  to  his  vrill  a  little  thai 
all  may  comeright.  Be  Vere  arrives  opportunely; 
he  has  been  doing  some  work,  and  they  have  heen 

Cd  enough  to  accept  it  at  the  Academy,  and  he 
got  his  first  commission.  Moreover,  Lady 
Leycester  has  good  naturedly  married  herself,  sad 
Ethel  de  Vere  may  be  at  peace. 

The  comedy  sparkles  with  bright  things,  only  a 
few    of   which    are    inappropriate.      The    story, 
though  slight,  ia  aufficient.    The  chaiaotew  are 
all  entertaining,  and  they  contain  among  them  one 
or  two  that  seem  new  and  sufweafive.    Aiurustue 
— pUyed  most  pleasantly  by  SS.  Charles   Wamer 
— la  an  entirely  natural  and  accurate  sketch  of  the 
flabbier  and  mora  pliable  persona  of  the  artistic 
race.     His  wife  is  fresh  by  reason  of  bar  aagacitj; 
her   practical   acceptance   of    the   advontacea   of 
money  and  the  usefulness  of  talent    She  is  tire- 
some when  she  makes  a  mountain  of  that  mole- 
hill. Lady  Leycester,  and  unwarrantably  silly  and     j 
inconsistent  when  she  vows  of  her  lord  that  "  she    i 
can    live   in   the   meanest    lodging   on    his  lore     ' 
alone."    The  part  gains  much  by  Miss  Carlotts     i 
Addison's  highly  intelligent  and  forcible  i^l^^    I 
pretation.    Li  general  grasp  and  in  significance 
of  gesture  and  of  utterance,  it  is  the  best  thing 
the  actress  baa  done.    Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  whose 
most  excellent  momente  I  have  already  signalled, 
ia   throughout  consistent  and   interMting.     Tat 
quiet  old-world  plainness  and  ahabbiness  of  dreas     i 
— a  kind  of  ahablrineBs  only  permitted  to  acknow- 
ledge   wealth— ia    happily    chosen.      It    is   Mr.     | 
Byron'a  mistake  not  once  to  have  pnt  into  the  old     i 
collector's  mouth  the  really  charactariatic  ramwks 
which  the  old  collector  would  have  made.    Bii 
talk  about  Ohelaea  and  S6vree  has  none  of  the 
true  touch  in  it     It  is  pure  Uyman's  talk,  which 
Mr.  Byron  himself  could  pick  up  in  three  minutes 
in  Wardour  Street     Axti  before  Ethel  de  Vere'J 
portfolio,  he  has  no  words  but  "breadth"  and 
"delicacy" — terms  principallr  employed  by  wiitera 
in  the  smaller  newspapers,  not  very  sure  of  their 
ground.    Practically  this  mistake  is  of  little  im- 
portance :  as  the  really  characteristic  talk  would 
be  caviare  to  the  general.     But  as  the  character 
of  Pendragon  wante  nothing,  but  this  to  make  it 
truthful  and  remarkable  in  detul,  as  mjl  u  whtt 
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to    poi_.    ..    —     

luga  literary  merit,  and  would  be  good  to 
read  as  well  as  to  see.  Mr.  Byton's  own  part  ia 
tint  of  the  omDudent  man  of  ue  world.  He  SOb 
it  with  smart  comments,  and  ahowa  it  to  us 
wholly  on  ita  brighter  side.  Nor  ie  be  wrong  to 
do  Uiiaj  BBpecially  aa  a  foil  to  Mr,  Pendragon. 
But  the  part  suggests  also  another  method  of 
tjreatment,  more  serviceable  probably  in  a  noTel 
than  in  a  play.  Xbore  is  a  touch  of  Major  Pen- 
dennia  in  it.  He,  too,  was  everybody's  acquaint- 
ance— nobody'a  friend.  He  was  cheerful  when 
be  read  his  notes  of  invitation  in  the  morning,  at 
the  Club  breaHaat-table.  But  Thackeray  has 
shown  him  also  in  undress — at  houra  when  his 
meditationa  wen  loneW  and  cheerlesB.  That  life 
has  ita  tragedv  as  well  ae  its  comedy;  but  ita 
comedy  is  for  tne  stage,  its  tragedy  for  the  closet. 
-Pbedekick  Weshoke. 


Mia  Beasie  Sud- 
i  promiainfir,  is  also 
OS  will  be  the  acting 


Mb.  BtntNANDBmanaeementoftheUpeiaUomique 
-will  begin  on  Sirturday  the  16th.  The  nature 
of  the  performance  to  be  presented  is  not  yet 
announced. 

Thb  Criterion  ITieatre  wiU  immediately  o^n 
with  a  performance  of  Flair  dt  Tht,  in  which 
Mr.  Walter  Fisher,  and  Miss  Burville— the  very 
young  lady  who  aang  in  the  Dru:^  Lane  Panto- 
mime and  recently  in  the  ill-fated  piece  "'  ''"" 
Charing  Croaa — wiU  take  —     ^     ■ 

low,  a  dfbutmte  refiarde 
announced.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ci 
manager. 

Thet  are  probably  wise,  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,  in  deciding  to  revive  Mntkt  and  Fncu,  a 
comedy  which  waa  last  seen,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  at  the  Adelphi.  Mr.  Webaler'a  name,  and 
Tl&B.  Stirling's,  are  associated  with  the  principal 
parts.  Mr.  Bancroft  ia  now  to  play  Triplet  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft  Pi^  Woffington. 

The  Philharmonic  Theatre,  at  Islington,  re- 
opened on  Saturday.  Mindful,  aa  the  Ohuroer 
remarka,  of  the  success  of  Oentetiee  and  other 
works  of  the  French  school,  the  new  manager, 
Mr.  Solomon,  has  resorted  to  the  prolific  Ofien- 
bach,  and  baa  selected  one  of  the  earlier  of  the 
composer's  successes  ;— 

"  £«(  GeorgUluue  ma  first  given  to  a  Vienna 
nudienco,  and  was  transferred  aoms  ten  years  ago  lo 
tlie  BaufiesPariaieDDea,  but  it  hoe  not  been,  before  last 
night,  presented  to  an  English  audience.  There  may  be 
a  reason  for  this  in  the  &ct  that  of  the  muali!  thera  ia 
liule  th.it  catches  the  ear,  although  it  has  some 
elaborate  paasages.  The  work  is  made  up  of  stir- 
ring and  decid^ly  florid  choruaea ;  but  whatever  is 
good  in  tliEBB  is  familiar  to  the  public  throngh  the  in- 
Btruraontality  of  Mr.  Fsmie,  who  hap,  we  believe,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  raeorted  to  the  score  for  his 
pieces.  The  story  suggests  at  once  lecolliictions  of 
Teaoyaon's  Frineat  and  BcAU  and  B^ou.  The 
Qeorgiana  are  the  fcir  ones  of  a  Urwn  in  Qaorgia." 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  adapter,  has  placed  some  "  topi- 
cal"  allusions  and  many  bewildering  puns  in  the 
lines  of  a  atory  whidi  is  hardly  worth  narration. 
Mdlle.  Rose  Bell,  Miss  Zerhini,  Mr.  Temple,  and 
Mr.  Cotte  appear  in  the  piece.  Mr.  Cotte  is 
generally  encored  in  a  ballad.  .A  Strand  farce 
and  Mr.  Sullivan's  abeuidity  The  Zoo  complete 
a  performance  whidi  we  doubt  if  western  Lon- 
doners will  travel  very  far  to  see. 

Mr.  Bucestoitb  reappeared  at  the  Haymarket, 
on  Saturday,  after  the  performance  of  the  new 
comedy  which  we  review  in  another  column, 
The  piece  chosen  waa  Spring  Gardrnt,  which  some 
thirty  yean  ago  was  adapted  by  Mr.  Planch^  from 
the  French.  It  is  stated  that  it  has  not  been 
played  at  the  Haymarket  for  twenty  years.  Then, 
many  worae  pieces  have  been  played  since.  Mr. 
Buckatone's  appearance  was,  on  Saturday,  the 
eifmal  for  the  usual  demonstrations  of  approval, 
and  the  genial  comedian  was  considered  to  be  in 
pood  condition.  So  waa  Mias  Walton— the 
favourite  stage  hoyden — who  waa  as  buoyant  as. 


ever.  Afr.  Conway,  the  very  graceful  young  actor 
whom  the  Lyceum  has  probably  done  ill  to  lose, 
also  appeared  in  the  tnfle  which  followed  Mr. 
Byrons  comedy, 

SiQHOB  SAxmn  is  taUng  holiday,  a  con- 
temporaiy  b  informed,  at  his  house  in  Morence. 

At  the  Th^tre  des  VariSttSs  they  have  mounted 
the  SaUimbanqat»,  a  classical  farce,  which  may 
Still  be  read  aa  a  curiosity,  but  is  hardly,  it 
appears,  very  amusing  to  behold.  Thia  piece  is 
foUowed  by  the  revival  of  a  piece  rarely  ptaved  in 
Paria — hanlly  played  there  for  the  last  fifteen 
years— thouffh  very  popular  in  the  provinces.  It 
13  called  Let  Troii  Epiciert.  Its  period  is  that  of 
tlie  Firat  Empire,  and  "the  actors  appear  in  the 
coatume  of  the  time  from  which  the  piece  dates. 
Baron,  Pradeau,  and  Coquelin,  cadet — who  has 
left  the  Theatre  Francaia— all  appear  in  it.  They 
are  waiting  at  the  Vari^t^s  for  the  new  piece 
which  Meilhac  and  Haldvy,  their  purveyors  in 
ordinary,  have  promised. 

The  Dtmi-Mondt,  revived  at  the  Th^&tre 
Fianpiia,  and  Xo  FUit  d»  Roltrnd—TA.  de  Bomier's 
admirable  poetical  drama — have  been,  from  a 
pecuniary,  as  well  perhaps  as  from  an  artistic, 
point  of  view,  the  moat  sacceaaful  thinin  played  at 
the  national  theatre  for  a  very  long  while.  Oathe 
revival  of  the  tvork  of  Dumas,  aod  the  occasion 
of  hia  third  visit — made  not  wholly  without  re- 
gard to  service  in  that  "  theory  of  dinoaemtntt " 
on  which  he  is  just  now  pnding  himself — M. 
Fmncisque  Sarcey  institutes  very  interesting  com- 
parisons between  it  and  Lea  Idiea  da  Mdme,  Au- 
bra^.  La  Idiea  de  Mdme.  Anbray,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  the  first  piece  in  which  M.  Dumas 
determined  to  be  a  philoBophei.  It  shows  the 
struggle  between  love  and  social  prejudice,  as  the 
Demi-Monde  does,  but  shows  it  under  very  dif- 
ferent conditions.  For  Suiaime  of  the  bemi- 
Monde,  as  M.  Sarcey  aaye  of  her,  is — 
"  una  courtisane  qui,  a  force  d'esprit,  de  menaonges  et 
da  loueriea,  est  arriv£e  juaqu'a  In  porta  du  vrai  monda, 
qu'ellepritend forcer."  ..  .  '■Lesdeuifammaaneaeraa- 
aemblent  done  pas.  Oui,  mais  Ie  pr^ugi  social  na  dis- 
tingue pas  eatre  elles  deux  su  point  da  vue  da  mariage. 
II  lea  condamne  ^alement.  Vous  poarea  iodividu- 
ellement  pr^firer  l^na  4  I'antrD,  plaindra  Jaannine  par 
example,  et  redouter  ou  mjpriaer  Suzanne,  e'est  votrs 
affiLire.  AiusitAt  qu'il  a'agiia  de  manage,  la  repug- 
nance aera  auiai  rive  pour  la  courtisane  qui  veut  ae 
ralever  qne  pour  la  jeniiB  fllle  tomb^  une  aeule  foia. 
.  .  .  DumsB,  lui,  a  cru  devoir  plaidcr,  cette  foia,  la 
cause  de  la  fcmme  tonibfe.  contra  laquelle  il  avait 
requis  dana  Ie  Dtmx-Monde'' 
And  in  the  one  case  the  talked  of  marriage  never 
comea  about,  and  in  the  other  it  does.  But  do 
you  not,  asks  the  critic,  feel  verv  stronglv  that 
the  end  of  the  play  settles  its  character  Anally, 
while  you  are  atill  curious  to  know  what  can  be 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  characters  in  the  second  P 
M.  Dumas,  thinks  M.  Sarcey,  was  more  logical  in 
the  Demi-Moade  than  in  Zm  Idiu  de  Madame 
Aubray, 

HTTSIO. 

It  ia  not  often  that  the  fates  seem  sdveteo  to  the 
Cryatal_  Palace  Concerta  ;  but  an  nnfoltunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances  appeared  to  militate 
against  the  success  of  the  lirst  concert  of  the 
present  series  last  Saturday.  In  the  first  place,  a 
steady  and  pouring  rain  set  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  morning,  which  doubtless  hod  considerable 
efiect  npon  the  attendance ;  and  bevdea  thia  the 
programme  waa  deprived  of  two '  of  its  chief 
attracrions  by  causes  for  which  nether  Mr.  Maims 
nor  the  directors  of  the  concerts  can  be  held 
responsible.  Bennett's  overture  to  Paruma,  one 
of  his  best  works  though  but  seldom  heard  in 
public,  had  been  announced  as  the  opening  piece. 
On  milking  application  for  the  necessary  copies  it 
was  found  that  thev  had  been  sent  to  Qermany  to 
be  engraved,  and,  tne  printed  oopies  not  being  yet 


given  instead.  The  spedal  novelty  of  the  concert 
was  to  have  been  Hdgar's  violin  concerto,  played 
by  Herr  Wilhelmj.  Owing  to  some  misunau- 
ataudiog,  however,  thia  cotud  not  be  given ;  and 
the  talented  violinist  performed  instead  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto  by  Paganini,  which  had 
been  brought  fijrward  by  him  at  one  of  the 
concerta  of  last  season — a  brilliant  show-piece, 
admirably  adapted  to  display  Herr  Wilhelmj's 
wonderful  tone  and  execution,  hut  of  very 
slight  musical  interest  The  only  inatrumentiu 
novelty  was  therefore  Wagner's  overture  to 
Der  FUegemde  Bo&ander.  We  are  inclined  to 
consider  this  almost,  if  not  qnite,  the  finest  of  its 
composer'a  orchestral  preludea— that  is,  regarded 
as  a  concert-piece.  It  has  been  several  times 
heard  in  Ijondon,  especially  at  the  concerta  of  the 
Wagner  Society ;  but,  atrange  to  say,  it  had  not 
previously  found  its  way  down  to  Sydenham.  Its 
performance  was  worthy  alike  of  Mr.  Uanna  and 
his  band.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  symphony 
of  the  afternoon — Beethoven's  N'o.  1 — whica  was 
given  with  that  finish  of  detail  which  is  to  be 
heard  nowhere  as  at  the  Oryslol  Palace.  The 
vocalista  at  this  concert  were  Mdlle.  Criatino  and 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  This  afternoon's  programme 
ia  a  very  interesting  one,  including  a  recently- 

Subliahed  symphony  by  Haydn  (first  time}, 
Er.  Ousina's  overture  to  Love'a  Laboar  Lott  (first 
time),  Chepin'a  concerto  in  E  minor,  played  by 
Mdlle.  AnnaMehlig,  and  Mendelssohn's  "Trumpet- 
Overture." 

At  the  Princess's  Theatre  II  Trovatore  was  pro- 
duced by  Carl  Hoaa'a  excellent  company  on 
Thorsday  week,  and  repealed  last  Monday.  The 
performance  of  this  opera  waa  characterised  by 
that  general  aatisfactoriness  in  every  depart- 
ment which  has  marked  every  work  as  yet  givKi 
under  Mr.  Rosa's  direction.  Both  plot  and 
music  of  Verdi'a  opera  are  so  fWtnilinr  i)u,t  it  is 
needless  to  enter  into  any  details  on  them 
here.  The  part  of  Leouora  was  most  excellently 
sustained  by  Mdlle.  Torriani,  who  fully  confirmed 
the  high  opinion  of  her  abilities  formed  &om 
seeing  her  in  other  characters.  Particular  mention 
may  be  made  of  her  singing  in  the  &iit 
act.  Her  opening  son^,  "  Tacea  la  notte  pladds," 
was  given  with  charmuig  taste  in  the  stow  move- 
ment, and  extreme  briUiancy  in  ^e  following 
aUe^o  "Di  tale  amor."  This  air,  one  of  the 
most  popular  piecea  of  the  work,  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful  with  the  pulidic;  but  the  excd- 
lence  of  the  opening  was  fully  sustained  through- 
out the  performance.  Increased  &miliarity  with 
singing  in  English  is  also  doing  much  for  Mdlle. 
Torriani's  pronunciation,  in  w£ch  a  marked  im- 
provement ia  perceptible.  The  part  of  Manrico 
was  capitally  acted  and  aung  by  Mr.  Nordblom. 
This  gentleman  has  a  really  superb  tenor  voice,  of 
such  power  that  its  owner  nas  occasionally  a  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  in  bounds.  The  mnsic  of 
Manrico  is,  however,  emphatically  written  for  a 
tenore  7-obutto,  and  it  therefore  suits  Mr.  Nord- 
blom's  style  well.  In  the  great  trio  in  the  first 
act,  in  the  "Di  quella  pira,"  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  Iast,;tniife  he  was  liaard  to  great  advantage. 
Mr.  Santley  was  the  Count  of  Luna.  The  part 
gave  him  but  little  opportunity  as. an  actor;  for 
the  Count  has  not  much  to  do  except  to  look 
alternately  fierce  and  sullen ;  but  the  music  suits 
our  great  baritone  exactly ;  and  nothing  cotdd 
have  oeen  better  than  his  rendering  of  it.     It  ie 


melodies;   but   the  whole   perfon   . 

mirable.      We    have   left   tdl   last  the   i 

of  the  Axucena  of  Uiss  Lucy  Franklein,  as 
03e  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of  acting  and 
singing  of  the  evening.  The  character  is  a 
very  trying  one  in  all  leqtecta;  but  Miss 
Fr^klein  dowed  herself  fiilly  equal  to  its  re- 
quirements. The  aubordinste  parts  were  ade- 
quately filled  by  Miss  Laura  Hyde  and' Messrs. 
Ludwig  and  Petre,  and  band,  chorui,  and  nite-m 
K^ns  were  all  alike  ■atisbctoiT;'*  *"^       rS  "^ 
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liUT  Wednesday  week  (September  29),  tita 
Op^a  Oomique  at  Pans  gave  the  600th  pmorm- 
ance  of  Doniietti's  Za  Fiik  da  Xfyimmt.  Though 
chieflj  known  in  this  conntiy  in  an  Italian  form, 
tlte  opua  wae  originallj  vritten  to  a  French  t«xt 
with  spoken  dialogue,  and  was  fiist  prodnced  on 
FebrwuT  11, 1840. 

H.  Th£odokb  SB  Lajasts,  a  )rer\tlemaii  em- 
ployed in  the  archives  of  the  OTBnd  Openij  Paris, 
IB  prepaiinK  tor  pablicatian  an  ajmottited  catalogue 
of  the  musical  nbnry  of  tiiat  institation.  The 
catalogue  will  form  no  less  thsji  five  duodecimo 
Tolnmsfl,  the  flrat  of  which  is  eipected  to  appear 
enily  in  the  winter. 

At  Dijon  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  of 
Sameou,  who  was  e,  native  of  that  town. 

Nbwb  comes  Irom  Ortend  of  the  death  of  the 
oompoeer  and  conductor  J.  B.  Stngelfe,  in  the 
rixtythird  yeai  of  his  age.  He  leaves  behind 
him  one  dai^;ht«r,  well  known  botJi  abroad  and  in 
tUs  eoontry  under  bar  profeaeional  name  of  Mdlle. 
^ngellL 

The  libeml  snppoit  granted  by  the  State  in 
Bavaria  to  institntionfi  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  art  has  had  a  very  marked  effect  in 
improving  the  moaical  truning  of  amateur  rs 
well  as  professional  performers.  Music  schools 
have  already  been  established  at  Wiirzburg-  and 
in  many  other  towns ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  good  musical  teach- 
ing at  Munich  since  the  Qovemment  has  assumed 
control  of  the  Royal  Conservatoiy  of  Music,  the 
Minister  of  Instruction  has  deemed  it  advisable  to 
establish  a  new  school  in  the  Bavarian  capital, 
which  will  be  an  affiliated  branch  of  the  Jbrmer, 
and  is  to  be  under  the  inunediate  direction  of  Harr 
Theodoc  Eirohner,  with  an  el&cieat  staff  of 
teachers  in  all  the  various  departments  of  con- 
oerted,  iustramental,  and  vocal  music. 
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Thb  Editor  ewanot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  ctnretjxmd  vtith  the  wrUeri  of,  rejected 
mantuoript. 

It  u  pofrHeuiarly  requeited  ihat  ail  husineti 
lettere  regarding  iJie  eupply  of  the  paper, 
^.,  may  be  addrested  to  the  PuBUSHBB, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The  Cavtden  MieeeUmy.     Vol.  VII.     (Cmn- 

den  Society,  1875.) 
The  tractates  published  in  this  Tolame  are 
ftU  of  them,  useful  additions  to  oar  know- 
ledge of  past  times,  and  are  withoat  escep- 
tion  cODscientionsly  edited.  The  one  which 
will  be  of  the  least  general  interest  is  the 
churchwardens'  account-roll  of  Bodmin 
from  1469  to  1472.  Sach  records  are  "  of 
great  concernment "  to  the  architect,  the 
philologer,  and  the  antiqnajy,  bat  the  de- 
tails tbej  ^ve  are  always  presented  in  the 
driest  possible  form.  This  Bodmin  acconnt- 
book  is  no  ezcepluon  to  the  genentl  rule,  bnt 
it  fbmishes  one  of  tiie  most  importaot  lists 
of  local  gailds  we  have  ever  met  with,  and 
is  specially  cnrioos  from  containing  many 
Southern  words,  and  as  famishing  note- 
worthyexomplesoflocalspelling.  The  greater 
part  of  the  obsolete  words  are  glossed,  bat 
there  are  a  few  others  which  might  have  been 
interpreted  with  advantage.  The  entry  of  a 
payment  of  five  shillings  for  a  "  Player  yn 
the  chnrch  hay  "  has  led,  however,  to  an  in- 
accnrata  note.  The  statnte  of  Winchester, 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  vi.,  which  forbids  &ir3  and 
markets  being  held  in  ohnrchyards  "  par 
honare  de  seint  eglise,"  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  custom  of  performing 
dramas  in  cbnrches  and  chnrchyards.  The 
practice  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ag«B  of  osing  religions  baildings  and 
burial-grounds  for  secnlar  parposes  was 
extremely  common.  Edward  I.  himself 
received  the  oaths  of  the  competitora  for 
the  orown  of  Scotland  in  the  chnrch  of 
Norham.  In  1826,  the  tytbes  of  Fenham, 
Fenwick  and  Beele  were  collected  in  the 
Chapel  of  Fenham,  and  when  that  boilding 
wonld  hold  no  more,  the  monks  of  Holy 
Island  tnmed  the  chapel  attached  to  their 
manse  into  a  tythe-barn.  Law  conrts  ased 
to  be  held  and  books  sold  in  the  porch  of 
the  charch  of  St.  Peter  at  Sandwich  ;  and,  if 
tradition  may  be  trasted,  Lincolnshire 
fi^rmers  have  stored  thoir  wool  in  chnrches 
almost  within  hnmaa  memory.  It  was  to 
meet  some  of  these  abases  that  £dward's 
Act  was  passed.  That  they  were  abases  all 
good  men  acknowledged,  and  they  were 
&eely  condemned  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
(See  i/LvT^ Instruc.  for  Farish  PriesU,  p.  11)  ; 
bat,  as  IS  evident  from  the  wording  of  the 
Act  and  &om  many  other  soarcea,  certain 
Bpiritnal  persons  encouraged  these  things, 
and  especially  the  holding  markets  and  &its 
in  sacred  places,  because  tno  custom  hronght 
money  to  the  Charch— -that  is,  to  themselves. 
The  enacting  of  plays  in  holy  places  was 
quite  anotb^  matter.     That  did  not  seem 


to  the  mediaeval  mind  a  desecration,  bnt 
rather  a  good  and  holy  exercise,  for  which  the 
church  or  churchyard  was  the  moat  fittiug 
place.  The  great  destruction  that  has  taken 
place  among  our  parochial  records  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  say  with  certainty 
that  it  was  the  nniveraal  custom,  but  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  these  cburch-plays 
were  very  common.  So  late  as  1595  there 
was  a  dramatic  performance  in  Ibe  chnrch 
of  Leverton,  near  Boston  {Archaeologia  41, 
367). 

There  is  another  error  it  may  be  well  to 
notice :  "  for  making  two  gengelere  yn  Ilde 
of  Corpus  Christi  and  yn  the  Chancelere." 
The  editor  glosses  this:  "Figures  of  wild  boars 
for  some  ornament,  perhaps  armorial."  This 
is  certainly  wrong.  Sanglier  is,  indeed,  the 
French  for  a  wild  boar,  as  the  readers  of 
Quentm  Thmeard  will  call  to  mind ;  bnt  the 
notion  which  the  Bodmin  account-keeper 
struggled  bo  express  in  somewhat  lumbering 
Spelling  had  nothing  ferocions  or  armori^ 
about  it.  What  he  intended  to  write  was 
"  sinkler  " — i.  e.,  a  sink,  or  drain  (  what  we, 
since  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  this 
country,  have  been  accastomed  to  call  a 
"  piscina." 

The  article  on  "  Boy  Bishops  "  is  but  a 
fragment  compared  with  what,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gough 
Nichols  to  compile  an  exhaustive  trea- 
tise on  these  mimio  ecclesiastics,  as  an  in- 
troduction to  two  sermons  preached  by 
them.  Death  unhappily  cat  short  his  la- 
boars  when  but  little  had  been  done  beyond 
collecting  together  from  printed  books  the 
principal  English  notices  of  boy-bishops  and 
thoir  companions.  These  notes  have  been 
carefully  arranged  and  edited  by  Dr.  Rim- 
banlt.  As  far  as  they  go  nothing  could  be 
better ;  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  tjie  Continental  customs,  with  which 
Mr.  Nichols  was  so  competent  to  deal, 
have  received  no  illustration  at  his  hands. 
The  two  sermons  will  be  new  to  almost 
every  reader.  One  has  existed  up  to  the 
present  time  only  in  MS. ;  ana  of  the 
other,  which  is  by  far  the  more  carious 
of  the  two,  but  two  copies  are  known 
to  have  come  down  to  us.  Its  title 
is  "  In  die  Innocentiom,  Sermo  pro  Epis- 
copo  puerornm,"  Though  preached  by 
the  child-bishop  it  was,  of  course,  written 
by  some  one  of  graver  years  for  the  boy's 
use.  Its  precise  date  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, bat  it  must  belong  to  a  very  late 
year  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  lan- 
guage, when  not  spoiled  by  useless  Latin 
quotations,  is  flowing  and  not  angracefnl, 
reminding  one,  at  times,  of  a  form  of 
English  current  in  the  middle  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  far 
fi^m  a  burlesque  or  satire.  The  writer, 
whoever  he  was,  had  evidently  at  heart  the 
desire  of  blending  religious  instruction  with 
amusement,  and,  as  the  former  was  very 
much  the  more  important  matter  ia  his 
eyes,  he  forgot  except  by  fits  and  starts  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  bim  to  write  in  charac- 
ter with  the  occasion.  He  has,  however, 
now  and  then,  as  if  by  afterthought,  tried 
to  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  children,  or 
at  least  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  child- 
bishop  some  of  those '  conventional  things 


which  school-boys  are  in  the  habit  of  saying 
of  their  masters  : — 

"  And  for  theyr  true  djly^nce  that  all  mj 
majsters  the  whiche  tau^te  ma  ony  conuyiige  in 
my  youtha  gave  to  me,  I  wolde  they  were  pro- 
mytted  to  he  peipetu&ll  felowes  and  coll^eneis  of 
that  fiimouBe  coUega  of  the  Eyng«e  fouii£tcyon  in 
Southwerke  that  man  do  call  the  Eyn^  Beoehe. 
.  .  .  .  ahd  for  by  cause  charyte  is  paf^ht 
^  it  he  extended  as  well  to  the  ends  of  lyf  as  it 
IB  in  the  lyf  self,  I  wolda  they  sholda  and  ther  lyf 
in  that  holy  waye  Uie  whych  often  ^mes  I  rade 
whan  I  was  a  Queregtir,  in  the  Marteloge  of 
Poules,  where  many  holy  hodyea  deyed,  called  in 
La^u  Via  Tybartina.'' 

This  seems  to  as  but  sorry  fooling,  but 
we  can  well  imagine  that  the  lad  who  read 
it  and  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  wonld 
laugh  heartily.  It  is  much  iu  the  manner 
of  some  thiags  in  Rabelais,  and  wonld  be 
set  down  as  a  far-oQT  echo  of  the  words  of 
that  supreme  jester  were  it  not  &r  too  early. 
We  can  well  imagine  that  the  light  words  of 
this  sermon  would  sink  deep  into  the  children's 
young  hearts  and  come  hack  as  the  words  of 
prophecy  when,  in  after  years,  they  in  veiy 
truth  saw  martyrs  for  the  faith — Catholic  or 
Protestant,  according  to  their  then  convic- 
tions— on  the  sad  journey  to  Tybum  gallows. 

Canon  Baine  has  furnished  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  scanty  history  of  the  boy-bishop 
in  England  an  account-roll,  of  which  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
interest.  It  gives  the  receipts  and  payments 
of  Nicholas  de  Newark,  guardian  of  the 
property  of  John  de  Cave,  boy-bishop  at 
York,  for  1396.  The  income  was  mostly 
made  up  of  presents.  Some  people  gave  the 
lad  money,  some  mooey's  worth.  A  silver 
ring,  a  silk  parse,  and  a  silver  spoon,  are 
among  the  presents.  William  de  Kexbj, 
the  Ptecentor,  gave  xx*  ;  the  Chancellor  was 
more  liberal — he  contributed  ij'.  The  Arch- 
deacon of  Bichmond,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary's  Without-the- Walls,  and  other  high 
ecclesiastics,  encouraged  the  children  veiy 
liberally,  each  giving  vj'  viij'*. 

Many  days  seem  to  have  been  spent  in 
amusements  and*  feasting,  with  which,  no 
doubt,  religious  things  were  blended  in  a 
manner  very  discordant  with  modern  notions. 
On  the  second  Sunday  of  his  episcopate  the 
child,  with  his  attendants,  set  oat  oa  a  long 
mock  visitation  of  the  diocese.  The  account- 
roll  traces  them  stop  by  step  by  the  notes  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditure.  Running 
the  eyes  over  this  old  ilocument  is  like 
reading  a  catalogue  of  the  higher  nobles  and 
the  nobler  monasteries  of  that  great  sbire. 
Percy  is  there  aa  ever  the  first,  Scrope, 
RooB,  Darcy,  and  Marmion ;  we  End  the  boys 
entertained  in  the  great  Augustinian  hoase 
at  Bridlington,  when  we  may  well  imagine 
some  of  the  party  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  caught  sight  of  the  sea;  thence 
we  trace  them  to  Selby  and  Poutefract, 
until  they  reach  another  great  Yorkshire 
home  of  the  Aagnstiniana,  the  prioty  of 
St.  Oswald  of  Nostel,  built  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake  that  bears  its  name,  and  so  on  to 
Monk-Bretton,  Rievaulx,  ByIand,Newbui^b, 
and  home  once  more  to  York.  The  fancy 
can  well  picture  this  strange  cavalcade  of 
bumoarsome  children,  acting  under  some 
sort  of  elastic  Church  discipline,  and  them- 
selves, it.  may  be,  conscious  along  with 
their  jollity    of  some    religious  motive    in 
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their  pilgrim!^.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
other  itineraiy  of  this  sort  being  in  eziatence  ; 
if  more  are  kaown  it  is  important  that  they 
sboald  be  pablished,  for  the  whole  sahject 
ie  both  olncare  and  interestiDj^,  It  seemB' 
certain  that  the  boy-bishop  of  Linooln  made 
an  an&nal  visitalzion  iroin  1501  to  1524,  and 
that  Lonth  yna  o&e  of  the  towns  visited 
yearly.  The  ohitrch  acoonnts  of  that  paiisfa 
show  an  annnal  payment  of  sixpence  to  the 
ohild-hishop,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  gift 
of  a  pair  of  gloTes.  It  most  not  be  supposed 
that  sixpence  was  all  that  the  boy  and  his 
companions  wonM  receive  there.  Loath  was 
an  important  town,  and  we  have  good  evi- 
dence &oin  several  quarters  that  its  in. 
habitants  took  deep  intereBb  in  religions 
conoerns.  Gifts  wonld  flow  in  npon  them 
of  much  more  valne  than  this  small  pay- 
ment, which,  as  it  is  always  the  same,  one  is 
led  to  oonclnde  was  a  charity  left  by  some 
deceased  Chnrch  bene&ctor  in  bis  will. 

Where  so  much  is  excellent  it  is  really 
ungracions  to  find  fault,  bnt  we  nLost  pro- 
test agaonst  the  notion  that  the  boy-bisbop 
was  ever  permitted  to  celebrate  Mass.  Mr. 
Nichols  held  strongly  the  opinion  that  it 
was  the  custom  for  him  to  do  so  (xvii., 
xix.),  and  there  ie  a  proclamation  of  King 
Henry  VIII,  which  asserts  this  to  have 
been  the  case  in  plain  words,  as  well 
as  some  strong  secondair  evidence  else- 
where by  no  means  lightly  to  be  dis- 
carded. Notwithstanding  all  this,  how- 
ever, it  seems  impossible.  We  believe 
what  really  did  take  place  was  that  the 
child  went  throngh  a  form  at  the  altar, 
Tested  in  Encharistio  vestments,  which  was 
intentionally  made  like  the  Mass  in  most 
respects,  but  from  which  the  act  of  conse- 
cration was  omitted. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak 
of  the  historical  documents  with  which  Mr, 
Gardiner  has  enriched  tbe  volume.  The 
speech  of  Sir  Bobert  Heath  on  Alexander 
Leighton's  case  ie  interesting,  as  everything 
must  be  that  bears  on  that  horrible  wrong, 

money  itself  led  to  Edge  HiU,  TTaseby,  and 
the  scaffold  before  Whitehall.  The  biogra- 
phical notes  concerning  Leightou,  of  which 
a  great  part  are  to  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duction written  by  the  late  Mr.  Bruce,  are 
perhaps  of  more  value  than  the  document 
they  illnatratc,  as  we  for  the  first  tinie  get 
something  like  a  biography  of  one  who,  if 
neither  good  nor  great  in  any  marked 
degree,  was  certainly  through  the  fault  of 
his  enemies  one  of  the  moat  noteworthy 
men  of  his  day.  The  letters  relating 
to  lloe's  mission  to  Gnstavus  Adolphus  are, 
for  the  purpose  of  history  proper,  the  most 
impiirtant  part  of  the  volume.  We  see  here 
as  in  a  picture  bow  incompetent  Charles 
was  to  manage  any  concerns  which  required 
promptness  and  direct  dealing ;  bow  the 
strange  Government  of  Poland  was  prepar- 
ing itself  for  dissolation  a  century  before 
tbe  end  came ;  the  political  intrigues  of  the 
Society  of  Jesns  ;  and  among  all  tbe  noise  of 
politics,  trade,  and  theology  we  meet  at 
times  with  Elizabeth,  Qoeen  of  Bohemia, 
bright,  light-hearted  and  genial  as  ever,  who 
addressed  her  friend  the  ambassador  as 
"  Honest  Thorn,"  assures  him  that  she  will 
always  be  his  "  tme  irend  in  spite  of  the 


divill,"  and  breaks  off  from  ■weary  talk  of 
politioa — Sir  Harrp  Vane,  Lord  Cottington, 
and  Hon  Cafloa  Coloma — to  t«ll  bow  the 
"banting  at  Bene  was  verie  good,  where 
Bora  lost  much  leather  and  her  batt,  and 
sat  bare  a  whole  day,  to  the  great  binder- 
ance  of  her  ease."  It  ia  worth  while  to 
note  in  passing  that  Sir  Thomas  Boe  and 
his  correspondents  commonly  spell  the  names 
of  foreign  towns  much  less  corruptly  than 
is  the  practice  among  the  people  of  the 
present  day  who  compile  hooks  of  geography 
or  write  in  newspapers. 

Edwaed  Pk acock. 


The    Feaaantfy    of    Bengal.      By   Bomeab 

Chnnder  Dutt,   B.C.S.,  Barriater-at-Law. 

(Calcutta:       Thacker,      Spink     &     Co. 

London :  Triibner  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Pbobablt  no  measure,  devised  with  the  best 
intentions,  has  ever  left  such  an  heritage  of 
oppression  and  misery  to  millions  of  tbe 
human  race  as  tbe  Permanent  Settlement  of 
Lord  Comwallis.  For  tbe  sake  of  creating 
a  class  of  landed  proprietors,  it  not  only 
alienated  to  individuals  the  rights  of  the 
State  to  the  increasing  rent  of  tbe  land,  it 
also  handed  over  to  their  tender  mercies  the 
rights  of  the  whole  class  of  cultivators,  and 
lere  these  for  ever  as  miserable  Ber&  of 
the  soil.  With  the  natural  leaning  of 
Ehig1iehm.en  towards  tbe  sacred  rights  of 
property,  the  governors  of  Bengal  have  been 
the  jealous  guardians  of  the  rights  of 
zemindars,  which  their  own  pobcy  bckd 
created,  and  the  outcry  of  that  claes  against 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  breach  of 
&ith  as  to  the  Permanent  Settlement  has 
been  sufficient  to  muzzle  any  attempt  to 
reform  abuses,  or  to  protect  the  cultivating 
classes.  Even  the  Civil  Service  of  Bengal, 
led  away  by  the  advantages  of  the  private 
wealth  created  by  tbe  system,  have  been  too 
much  blinded  to  its  evils,  and  the  Indian 
press  is  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  powerful 
aristocracy,  and  can  find  little  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed  Helots  of  tbe  soil.  The  trea- 
tise under  notice  is  written  by  a  Bengal 
civilian,  who  is  himself  a  Bengali  by  birtb, 
brought  up  as  a  zemindar  at  the  feet  of 
Oamahel,  and  who  by  his  own  efforts 
has  made  himself  one  of  the  ofBcial 
roliug  class.  The  book  is  an  emphatic  pro- 
test on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  ryot,  and 
calls  on  the  English  Government  to  face  the 
evils  it  has  created,  and  to  make  a  new  Per- 
manent Settlement  ocbehalf  of  the  ryot  with 
tbe  zemindar,  (o  rectify  the  former  one 
madeon  behalf  of  tbe  zemindar  by  the  State. 
The  advocate  of  the  ryot  conld  not  wish  for 
a  more  unimpeachable  witness.  As  a  native 
he  has  a  familiar  knowledge  of  facts  to 
which  no  Englishman  can  lay  claim ;  his 
instincts  by  birth  are  on  the  side  of  the 
system  he  denounces ;  the  educated  Bengali 
is  called  upon  to  bless  the  zemindarry 
tenure,  and  1o  !  he  curses  it  altogether.  His 
book  would  gladden  the  heart  of  Mr.  Long, 
the  missionaiy,  and  is  the  best  fruit  yet 
gathered  from  the  measure  which  threw 
open  the  Civil  Service  of  India  to  the 
natives. 

For  a  truthful  description  of  tbe  present 
condition  of  the  Bengal  peasantry,  I  would 
refer  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  to 


the  book  itself.  No  onprejudiced  reader 
can  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
some  remeditU  measore,  from  its  candid 
statement  of  ^teta.  The  step  proposed  by 
Bomesh  Chnnder  Dott  is  simLple,  scdGciaut, 
and  jnst.  He  snggeets  that  the  rates  of 
rent  now  paid  should  be  careMly  ascer- 
tained ailer  an  extensive  survey,  and  such 
rates  be  declared  fixed  for  ever.  Such  a 
reform  wonld  be  in  perfect  acoordanoa  wiik 
the  iatentionB  of  the  Permanent  Settlement, 
under  which  the  righta  of  tbe  cultivators, 
which  in  practice  have  been  entirely  sacri. 
ficed,  were  professedly  reserved.  The 
zemindars  would  lose  none  of  the  legal  profit 
with  which  they  were  invested ;  they  wouU 
enjoy  all  &ir  increase  of  rent  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  area  of  cultivation  ;  but  a  stop 
wonld  be  put  once  for  all  to  illegal  eiBi- 
tion,  and  the  status  of  the  hitherto  oppressed 
ryot  would  be  assured. 

As  our  author  admirably  pats  it,  no  lees 
meaanre  will  be  final. 


"  Every  Flnglifllminn  called  upon  to  ■ 
the  country  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the 
Ryot,  nmltreated  and  ejected  hy  hie  Zonrindtr— 
notwithstanding  that  sai^  ejection  may  he  nbv- 
tified  by  the  law  of  the  bnd — and  it  is  tiib  bjd- 
pathy  that  ^vee  the  Byot  oonfiduice  Kid  uiv- 
auM  in  spite  of  oiaswa  of  k^iaUtioii.  If  tka 
geua«l  awaliening  at  the  presant  moment  be  gii 
down  with  a  stn^  hand,  and  by  Buetoken  le^ 
Ifltion,  these  very  Hjiglish  instincts  will  in  a.  futwe 
day  cause  a  freah  rising  of  tbe  masBee,  and  the 
problem  will  rise  ssain  and  acun,  demanding  i 
permanent  and  int«U%eTit  tolution." 

Bomesh  Chnnder  Dutt  writes  vigorora 
English,  and  tbns  sums  up  the  effects  of  Wb 
proposed  measure : — 

"  It  will  for  ever  pnt  a  stop  to  ZeminclaiiJ 
eitortiane  and  oppreSBion  which,  in  spite  of  w 
goodwill  and  Tigoor  of  English  administratiim, 
have  not  ceased  to  the  present  day:  it  will  balov 
the  fruits  of  labaar  not  on  a  cLuh  of  eoerviteJ 
idleie,  but  on  those  who  toil  and  sweat,  and  bold 
the  plough :  it  will  b«atow  the  bleaaings  of  the 
British  rule  on  the  million,  and  not  on  tbe  upptf 
ten  thousand ;  and  it  will  reflect  eternal  glarj  on 
the  Crown  of  Englaod.' 

James  Innes  MiscHnr. 


THE   liONDON  POOB. 

The  Wild!  of  ]>>ndon.     By  Jamee   Orem- 
wood.      (London :     ChMito    A   Windw, 

1874,) 
Homrg  of  the  London  Poor.     By  Octevta  HiH. 
(London  :  MacmiQaa  &  Co,,  1875.) 

These  two  books  are  very  different  in  ^ 
pearance  and  in  otgect,  but  they  have  this  m 
common  that  tbev  give  us  some  insight  into 
the  life  of  the  London  poor.  Afiseellaim 
would  have  been  a  more'appropriate  title  for 
Mr.  Greenwood's  book  than  Wild*  of  London, 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume  tiM 
little  or  no  connexion  with  tbe  Metropolis. 
At  page  255  we  have  a  chapter  on  "  The 
South  Coast  Fisherman,"  and  tbe  same 
personage  rc-appears  at  page  326.  Betwoffl 
tbe  two  apparitions  we  find  accounts  oj 
visits  to  Hastings  and  to  the  "  Derby, ' 
and  sundry  chapters  on  subjects  eqnalJ/ 
foreign  to  tbe  title  of  the  hook.  Those  por- 
tions that  really  bring  before  os  some  of  the 
little-known  phases  of  London  life  are  P'^'T 
equally  divided  between  tie  criminal  and 
dangerous  classes,  and  the  lowrat  poor  who 
are  attempting  to   earn  a  precarious  living 
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in  the  most  nnremaseratiTe  of  occupationa. 
Tbere  is  good  reason  for  calling  attention  to 
the  pestilent  litcratare  which  is  si>Id  in  large 
nnmberB  under  enoh  titles  as  Tki^  Baij  Bati- 
dit,  Claude  Duval  tlw  ilaithitig  RiijhKHijiiuut, 
The  Wild  Boys  of  London,  ic,  by  shop- 
keepers who  ongbt  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
trade,  because  the  &ct  of  its  existeocB  re- 
qnires  to  be  continually  hammered  into  the 
consciousness  of  rightminded  people  until 
the  poison  is  prohibitedaad  destroyed.  The 
thieves  themselves  see  no  romance  in  their 
hardtrorked  and  miseraUe  lirea,  and  the 
author  remarks  of  some  of  the  fraternity, 
with  whom  he  spent  an  evening  at  a  public- 
boose  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  Kii^laud 
Boad,  that  they  were  in  evident  fear  of  the 
landlady,  who  treated  their  civil  reqnestfl 
with  a  scowl.  Yery  different  heroes  these 
from  Dick  Tnrpin,  who  when  caroosing  in 
the  Bed  Lion  in  Drnry  Lane,  cried  on^ 
"  What  bo  there,  drawer !  hand  nje  a  light 
or  I'll  slice  thee  to  mincemeat,"  as  we  read 
in  the  veritable  history  of  the  Kaighlu  of  the 
Road.  Instead  of  the  party  being  amnsed 
bj  "Ifix  my  dolly,  pals,"  or  "  Hnrrah  fijr 
the  Boad  !  "  the  songs  moat  applauded 
were  "  Why  chime  those  bells  so  merrily  P  " 
sad  "  Take  back  those  gems."  The  chafk 
ter  on  these  books  is  well  entitled  "  A 
Short  Way  to  Newgate."  We  allow  the 
poisw  that  fitts  oar  prisons  to  be  dis- 
seminated wholesale,  and,  when  crinunols 
have  been  punished,  we  allow  faiciKties  for 
their  immediate  return  to  crime.  Opposite 
to  the  gates  of  a  certain  prison  is  a  public- 
hoose  to  which  the  prisoners,  on  their  dis- 
charge, direct  their  steps,  in  the  sure  ei- 
peclation  that  tJiey  will  find  some  &iends 
ready  to  stand  a  pot  of  beer  and  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  They  soon  learn  what  has  hap- 
pened daring  their  retirement,  and  are  again 
ready  to  follow  their  profession.  It  appewa 
that  the  prisoner  feels  the  want  of  his  to- 
bacco more  than  he  does  the  want  of  spirits 
and  beer,  and  we  learn  of  several  expedients 
that  are  resorted  to  to  obtain  it.  Friendc 
have  been  known  to  evaife  the  prison  mlee 
by  carrying  in  their  month  a  neatly-rolled 
"quid,"  and  deftly  shooting  it  throngh  the 
bars  when  the  w^^er's  attention  is  with- 
drawn for  an  instant.  At  Portland,  where 
free  men  work  with  Ute  convicts,  an  under- 
standing has  been  come  to  between  them. 
The  free  man  places  the  tobaoco  under  a 
atone,  and  winks  at  the  convict,  who  takee 
it  when  he  has  au  opportunity.  Mr.  Green- 
wood has  visited  many  of  the  haunts  of  the 
lower  circles  of  the  sporting  world,  but  the 
most  interesting  of  his  revelations  are  those 
relating  to  the  bird-&ncierB  and  their  singing 
matches,  in  which  we  find  some  additions  to 
our  slang  vocabulary.  These  men  cany  their 
birds  about  with  tbem  in  oagea  tied  in  a 
handkerchief  and  set  them  on  uie  table  while 
they  smoke  and  drink.  The  birds  hop  about 
and  chirp  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  fog  of 
tDfaaccQ  smoke,  and  aeon  aa  merry  as  if 
they  wore  in  the  fresh  air.  Groldfiuches, 
chaCSnehes  and  Knuets  are  the  fevourite 
birds,  and  the  terms  of  the  matches  are  Eta 
follows : — Each  man  hangs  up  his  bird 
against  the  wall  in  the  position  he  best 
fuicies,  and  the  one  that  utters  the  greatest 
number  of  perfect  notes  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  is  the  winner.     The  liunct  is  said  to 


possess  siity-fonr  distinct  notes,  but  there 
is  some  dispute  as  to  how  many  "  slams  "  a 
"slamming"  goldfinch  can  eiecnte  within 
a  given  time.  llr.  Greenwood  was  long 
puzzled  to  understand  in  what  consisted  the 
peculiarity  of  a  "pegging  finch,"  but  at 
length  he  was  enlightened  by  one  Mr. 
Chick— 

"  A  good  pegger  should  he  shle  to  make  hisaelf 
at  home  anywhere,  and  pipe  up  at  word  of  com- 
mand as  well  when  csmed  in  the  jacket  pocket 
as  when  hanging-  qniet  agin  the  wall.  Kirk  or 
B^ht  should  make  no  diflerenee  to  him,  nor  carry- 
ing aboat,  nor  nothink." 

The  pegging  chaffinch  is  used  as  a  decoy 
in  bird-catcning  expeditions,  and  by  his 
means  as  many  as  twenty  singing  chaf- 
finches may  be  captured  in  a  morning. 

There  is  a  sad  account  of  those  abjectly 
poor  who  have  no  money  to  spare  for  any 
of  these  amusements,  and  we  can  only 
marvel  how  they  manage  to  keep  life  in 
their  bodies  at  all.  Perhaps  the  heat  chapter 
in  the  book  is  that  entitled  an  "  Exploration 
into  Jack  Ketch's  Warren."  The  author 
was  condnct«d  over  this  diatriot  by  a  worthy 
City  missionary,  who  had  frainad  the  confi- 
dence of  the  inhabitanta  and  could  explore 
where  few  would  care  to  venture.  How 
Mr.  Catlin  obtained  his  ascendency  over 
these  people  we  learn  from  his  own  acconnt 
of  nn  interview  with  a  sweep  which  nearly 
coat  him  his  life  : — 

"  Ila  was  ft  vecv  hard  character  to  deal  with, 
sod  the  want  of  ^it  was  that  yoa  could  scarcely 
ever  catch  him  to  havi  a  few  words  with  him. 
When  he  wasn't  out,  and  in  an  unfit  state  to  talk 
with,  he  was  down  in  his  cellar  there  amongst 
his  soot.  But  one  day  I  was  commg  past,  and  I 
heard  him  at  work,  aad,  as  I  thought,  in  a  good 
humour.  J  couldn't  les  him,  beMUUe  the  cellar 
tuns  a  good  way  under,  and  is  as  dark  aa  nif^t, 
and  there  wasn't  onj  ladder.  '  Xever  mind,' 
thought  r,  '  rn  hsve  a  jump  for  it,'  snd  so  I  did, 
and  aliffhted  &irly  in  the  middle  of  a  heap  of 
soot  as  hi^  as  mv  vraist.  X  thought  I  shonld 
have  been  smothiBred.  In  an  instant  the  soot  flew 
■p  and  filled  my  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  tjtere  I 
was  flounderina'  vittil  he  came  to  help  me.  I 
ghouldn't  have  been  surprised  if  he  had  grmablsd 
a  bit,  but  as  soon  as  I 


he,  aad  horn  that  ti 
friends." 

In  a  room  about  12  feet  long  by  8  feet 
wide  and  about  the  height  of  a  tall  mao, 
lived  a  family  whose  meanaof  hvelihood  was 
the  collection  of  scraps  c^  papw  out  of  the 
gutters  and  dnstbt^es.  For  these  they  re- 
ceived Xt.  per  cwt.  EtH"  the  poorest  sort,  and 
I».  Qd.  per  cwt.  for  the  pretl^  clean  bita*  In 
another  hovel  were  a  man,  his  wife  and  sick 
son.  The  &tber  was  cutting  up  billets  with 
a  sharp  knife,  while  the  motlter  was  sharp. 
ening  the  blont  sdeks.  The  jwioe  obtained 
for  the  cat's-meat  skewers  was  sixpence  a 
thousand,  and  out  of  that  they  had  to  bay 
materials — wood,  billets,  and  string.  The 
wood  per  thousand  coat  twopence,  and  if 
they  botih  worked  from  morning  till  night 
they  could  cut  and  point  three  thousand 
skewers,  and  so  cam  a  shilling,  out  of  which 


*  This  is  DO  loDger  so  available  occupaljon,  ss  it 
npppiin  from  tht  Joamal  of  the  Sorriety  of  Arit  for 
yovmiher  SO.  1874.  that  tbess  inurt«  scraps  of  paper 
out  DOK  with  difficulty  be  sold  far  id.  per  ewt.,  and 
often  cannot  Iw  got  rid  of  evea  fur  nothing. 


one  halfpenny  went  for  string.  Yet  thesa 
poor  people  pay  high  rents,  and  they  caniKA 
help  doing  so,  because  the  things  they  do 
can  only  be  di>ne  in  a  big  city.  This  skewer- 
maker  paid  2a.  a  week  for  his  room, 
and  when  Mr.  Greenwood  suggested  that 
for  that  sum  he  might  get  a  three-roomed 
cotta^  in  the  country,  he  very  pertinently 
replied,  "  Ah,  bat  they  don't  use  many 
skewers  in  them  parts."  In  one  of  the 
houses  fifty-six  persona  find  shelter,  and  the 
rent  of  the  dilapidated,  dark,  and  miaerable 
structure  amounts  to  'Z6a.  a  week.  As 
might  be  expected,  these  alleys  reek  with  a 
pestilential  atmosphere  ;  water  is  scarce  and 
little  used.  Up  one  alley  a  man  pays  no 
FMit  for  his  room  on  account  of  his  giving 
the  place  a  wash  down  every  morning  ;  in 
the  next  aBey  the  landlord  wilt  not  pay  for 
the  job,  so  no  man  can  undertake  it,  bat  an 
old  woman  does  it,  and  the  neighbours  give 
her  their  cinders  for  her  trouble. 

It  is  cheering  to  turn  from  Mr.  Green- 
wood's pictures  of  the  booses  of  the  Loudon 
poor  to  Miss  Hill's  account  of  her  snceessfol 
attttnpta  to  better  them.  Hen  is  a  plan  of 
gradual  improTement  She  says,  "tha 
peo^e'a  homes  are  had,  partly  becMse  they 
are  badly  built  and  amti^ed  ;  they  are  tcn- 
tdld  worse  because  their  habits  and  lives  are 
what  they  are.  Transplant  them  to-morrow 
to  healtiiy  and  commodioos  homes,  and  they 
would  pollute  and  destroy  them."  In  thu 
scheme  the  tenants  are  not  driven  into  cleaM- 
linesa,  bat  are  raised  by  the  sight  of  some- 
thing better  than  what  they  are  used  to. 
'MJaa  Hill  gives  jobs  of  whitewashing  and 
painting  to  lodgers  who  are  out  of  work,  and 
she  has  formed  a  little  band  of  scrnbbera 
The  money  thus  earned  stimulates  the 
workers,  and  eventually  the  homes  are  im- 
proved also,  "  One  little  girl  was  so  proud 
of  her  first  cleaning  that  she  stood  two 
boars  watching  her  passage  lest  the  boys, 
whom  she  considered  as  the  natural  enenuea 
of  order  and  cleanliness,  ahoold  spoil  it" 
before  the  "landlady  "  came  to  see  it.  This 
ia  a  book  to  be  unhesitatingly  recontmrnded 
to  all  who  wish  to  see  their  fellow- creatures 
happier  and  better.  It  contains  a  dear  ao- 
coant  of  the  noble  work  that  Hiss  Hill  has 
been  doing  for  several  years,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  a  large  army  of  helpers  will 
flock  to  the  standard  she  here  sets  up. 
There  is  aiu^  to  be  done,  and  the  remedy 
mast  be  widespread,  for  we  lean  that 
"  since  the  Metropolitan  Association,  which 
was  the  first  to  begin  the  yrork,  commenced 
its  operatkms  some  thirty  j-ears  ago,  it  and 
its  successors  have  provided  accommodation 
for  only  26,000  people—not  a  great  deal 
more  than  half  the  number  which  is  yearly 
added  to  the  popnlation  of  London." 

Happily  for  the  final  success  of  these 
efforbi  at  improvement,  they  an  remnnera- 
tive,  and  while  sets  of  two  rooms  are  often 
let  for  little  more  than  the  rent  of  one,  the 
financial  result  is  that  an  interest  of  five  per 
oent.  has  been  paid,  and  a  certain  sum.  set 
aside  for  the  repayment  of  the  capital.  We 
may  therefore  h>ok  forward  bope^Uy  to  the 
time  when  the  labourers  in  this  large  and 
all-important  field  will,  with  the  help  of  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Bill,  make  the  evil  we 
now  groan  over  a  thing  of  the  past.  Hiss 
Bill  doea  bonoar  to  the  wisdom  of  one  of 
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whom  all  Englialiinea  are  proud,  when  she 
■tells  us  that  Mr.  Raskin  alone  believed  the 
acbeme  could  be  worked,  and  gave  fully  and 
freely  all  the  money  spent  in  the  first  two 
courts. 

Before  concluding  we  hare  still  something 
more  to  say  about  Mr.  Greenwood,  who 
pleads  for  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
in  Great  Ormoiid  Street,  and  tella  what 
some  kind  ladiea  have  done  for  the  poor 
children  in  WestminBter,  He  visits  the 
Home  for  Lost  and  Starving  Dogs  at  Bat- 
tersea ;  he  sits  on  the  bos  with  a  poor 
night  cabman,  who  thinks  himself  fortunate 
if  be  "can  make  np  seventeen  or  eighteen 
shillings  at  the  end  of  the  week,"  and  often 
has  "  been  'bliged  to  pawn  something  for  a 
couple  of  ahillina  or  half-a-crown  to  make 
np  the  gaffer's  money  ; "  and  enda  his  book 
with  a  xerioaa  complaint  against  Mr. 
Bumble,  the  beadle,  for  his  treatment  of 
his  old  enemy  the  Casual.  It  appears  that 
certain  paupers  have  been  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  for  neglecting 
to  perform  the  task  of  work  assigned  to 
them  in  return  for  a  supper,  night's  lodging, 
and  breakfast.  }iy  this  means  the  parish 
officer  will  shirk  some  of  his  responsibility ; 
but,  the  author  adds,  "  he  will  not  scare  away 
those  dexterous-handed  ones,  the  Dodger  and 
his  friends.  They  can  perform  the  oaknm 
trick  with  ease,  and  withont  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  avail  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  decent  and  deserving  folk,  of  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  the  caanal  ward." 

The  workhouse  system  doubtless  reqnires 
reform,  but  bow  this  should  be  begun 
is  a  difficult  question.  The  worn-out  de- 
serving poor  should  certainly  be  separated 
from  the  worthless,  who  at  present  obtain 
the  chief  privileges  of  the  poor-house.  Al- 
most all  tho  nearly  starring  people  we  have 
been  noticing  agree  in  an  invincible  dislike 
to  the  workhouse.  "It's  a  hard  way  of 
getting  a  crust,  but  it's  better  than  the 
work'us,"  said  the  poor  paper- scraper.  "  Go 
to  the  house  yourself;  I  Bhan't  go  to  the 
hoose ;  I  won't  go ;  what  do  yon  mean  by 
it?"  shrieked  the  dying  woman,  who  with 
a  companion  lived  on  less  than  half-a-crown 
a  week;  and  "  Better  in  my  grave,  where  I 
shall  be  afore  long,  God  willing,  but  no 
workhouse  for  me,  thauky,"  was  me  answer 
of  the  poor  rheumatic  old  soldier,  who  woe 
gathering  watercresses  at  Hackney  three 
hours  before  daylight  on  a  winter  morning. 
It  is  not  needfol  to  moralise  over  such  facts 
as  these,  as  they  speak  for  themselves. 

Henry  B.  Wheatlet. 


TransaGantie  Sketcheg.  By  Henry  James, 
inn.  (Boston  :  James  R.  Osirood  &  Co.. 
1875.) 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  title  of  this  pleasant 
little  book  shonld  be  so  nisleading  to  Eng- 
lish ears.  After  taking  np  the  volume 
under  the  impression  that  it  contains  sketches 
of  American  life  and  manners,  the  English 
reader  experiences  a  slight  shock  on  dis- 
covering that  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  relative  term  Trangatlantie  is  used  is 
that  of  an  inhabitant  of  Boston,  U.S.A., 
and  that  the  sketches  are  mostly  of  Italy. 
Mr.  James  la  apparently  too  modest  to  look 
for  readers  out   of  America.       It  is  to  be 


id  that  his  work  will  be  found  to  have 
ider  interest,  and  that  the  title-p^e  of 
subsequent  editions  will  asaome  a  more  cos- 
mopolitan form. 

Like  Hawthorne's  Our  Old  Home,  these 
sketches  consist  of  selections  from  the  note- 
hook  which  every  American  seems  bound 
fill  while  travelling.  More  than  half  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  author's  impres- 
9  of  the  chief  Italian  towns  ordinarily 
visited  by  tourists.  We  have,  besides, 
descriptions  of  certain  cathedrals  and  pic- 
turesque spots  in  England,  some  notes  on 
Switzerland  and  on  the  Parisian  stage,  and 
a  few  pages  about  Holland  and  Belgium. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  pretence  of  syste- 
matic or  exhaustive  treaknent.  Mr.  James 
wisely  does  not  publish — perhaps  more  wisely 
does  not  write  up — his  diary,  anless  ho  has 
something  to  say.  Well-worn  as  is  his 
route,  the  freshness  and  individuality  of  his 
remarks  amply  justify  his  adding  another  to 
the  many  recent  books  about  Italy.  His 
sketches  do  not  come  into  competition  with 
historical  hand-books  like  Walk»  in  i&mis, 
or  Walks  in  Florence.  His  descriptions  of 
Siena  and  Peragia  are  too  slight  to  be  com- 
pared with  tboso  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonda's 
Sketches  in  Italy  cnid  Greece.  His  knowledge 
of  history  and  art  does  not  profess  to  be 
deeper  than  that  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
cultivation  would  be  likely  to  possess,  and 
many  of  his  readers  will  probably  sympa- 
thise with  his  predominant  impression  at 
Ravenna  :  "  the  lively  realisation,  namely, 
of  my  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Gibbon 
and  other  cognate  authorities."  He  naively 
describes  bis  appeals  to  Murray  and  Baedeker 
(why  does  he  not  use  the  excellent  guide- 
books of  Gsell.fels  P),  and  fairlyjnstifi.es  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  "  sentimental  tonrist." 
All  who  travel  are  tonrists  in  Mr,  James's 
eyes: — 

"Though  as  a  faalidioua  few  we  laugh  at  Mr, 
Conk,  we  have  all  pretty  well  come  to  belong  to 
bis  part;  in  one  way  or  another.  We  complain 
of  a  hackneyed  and  cockneyfied  Europe,  but 
wherever  in  deaperate  quest  of  the  untrodden  we 
cartT  our  much-labelled  luggsf^,  our  bad  French, 
our  demand  for  a  sitz-bath  and  pale  ale,  we  nib 
off  the  preciouH  primal  bloom  of  the  picturesqus, 
and  establiBh  a  precedent  for  unlimited  iutrusion  " 
(p.  63). 

Still  there  are  tonrists  and  tonrists,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  all  were  as  Mr,  James  is. 
To  read  his  sketches  is  like  listening  to  the 
talk  of  a  genial  fellow-traveller,  freshly  in- 
spired by  the  presence  of  some  beautiful 
object.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
recalls  the  sweetest  memories  of  travel.  Tet 
he  fairly  recognises  the  occasional  weariness 
and  waywardness  of  the  traveller's  imagina- 
tion, the  variable  mood  which  will  not  let 
ns  always  be  pleased  with  what  we  know 
should  please  ns,  our  "  alternate  radicEdism 
and  conservatism  in  museums  and  palaces." 
In  his  English  sketches,  Mr.  James  is  as 
complimentary  to  the  aesthetic  merits  of  our 
connties  and  cathedral  towns  as  Mr.  Horace 
White  baa  recently  been  to  onr  social  and 
political  institutions.  An  American,  "bom 
to  the  idea  that  on  his  walks  abroad  it  is  per- 
petual level  wall  ahead  of  bim,"  he  finds  "a 
perfect  feast  of  crookedness  "  in  the  Chester 
I  streets.  His  descriptions  of  Wells  and 
I  Glastonbury  are  equally  enthnsiastio.     The 


Warwickshire  landscape  indeed  "sins  by 
excess  of  nutritive  suggestion ;  it  savours  of 
larder  and  manger;  it  is  too  ovine,  too  bo- 
vine; itiBalmoetaainine."  ButNorthDevon 
makes  amends ;  if  at  Hiracombe  the  com- 
fortable a  little  too  much  outweighs  the 
pictnresque,  Lynton  is  too  enchanting  to  ba 
descnbed  in  vulgar  prose.  Mr.  James  baa 
but  one  &ult  to  find  with  English  scenery, 
that  the  country  is  a  crowded  one.  "The 
English  landscape  is  always  'a  landscape 
wilJi  figures.'  "  It  is  a  relief  to  an  Englieh. 
man  to  find  that  some  of  the  crowding  is 
dne  to  American  "figures,"  and  that  Mr. 
James's  own  pilgrimage  to  Haddon  Hall  vtbs 
somewhat  marred  by  the  thought  that  the 
region  was  "infested,"  as  he  apologeticallj 
Bays,  by  his  fellow-countrymen.  Yet  wo 
may  wdt  afford  to  put  np  with  a  little  ejtm 
crowding  for  the  saJce  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  old  country,  which  her  cultivated 
American  visitors  have  always  shown.  If 
Mr.  James's  praises  of  onr  cathedrals  an 
hardly  a  match  for  the  powerful  piece  of 
special  pleading  on  the  op^site  side  which 
Mr,  Hnskin  has  inserted  in  his  Slmies  of 
Venice  as  an  introduction  to  St.  Mark's,  ho 
nevertheless  shows  himself  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Washington  Irving  and  Haw. 
thome.  His  sketches  contrast  very  fa- 
vourably in  point  of  terseness  and  geiieni 
effect  with  the  moraliaings  on  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Stratford-on-Avon  in 
Irving's  Sketch  Book,  and  are  richer  in 
colour,  if  less  solid  and  penetrative,  than 
Hawthorne's  not«s  on  Lichfield  and  Pete^ 
borough. 

It  is  the  Italian  part,  however,  of  Mr. 
James's  diary  which  is  most  attractive.  He 
has  the  genuine  Italian  enthusiasm.  As  be 
descends  the  St,  Gothard  from  Bellinzona  (o 
Como,  the  beauty  of  Italy  lies  spread  before 

"  in  the  luxurious  tangle  of  Nature  and  the 
familiar  picturesquenesa  of  man ;  in  the  btru-li^ 
elopes,  when)  the  great  grouped  chestnuts  make  m 
cool  a  shadow  in  bo  warm  a  light ;  in  the  lust^ 
vineyards,  the  littered  cornfields,  and  the  tairdi; 
wayeide  brines.  But,  most  of  all,  it  is  the  dec^ 
yellow  light  which  enchants  you  and  tells  joa 
where  you  are.  See  it  come  filleriiw  dom 
through  a  vine-covered  trellis  on  the  red  hsuir 
kerchief  with  which  a  ragged  contadina  bM 
bound  her  hair,  and  all  the  magic  of  Italy,  to  tin 
eye,  eeems  to  make  an  aureole  about  the  pocf 
girl's  head  "  (p.  2S1). 

Blxactly  tho  same  vein  of  sentiment  niM 
through  his  descriptions  of  the  towns.  It  is 
not  merely  the  famous  churches  and  pa- 
laces which  attract  bis  eye  :  dingy  arcadea, 
grass-grown  piazzas,  out-of-the-way  street- 
comers,  mouldering  fragments  of  sculptnre, 
all  have  their  charm.  The  enthusiast  carta 
for  everything  of  Italy—Italian  flowers, 
Italian  marbles,  even  It^an  dirt. 

"'What  you  call  dirt,'  an  excellent  author!^ 
has  nffirmed, '  I  call  colour ' ;  and  it  is  certain  tba' 
if  cleanliness  is  next  to  godlineeg,  it  is  &  totT 
distant  neighbonr  to  chiaroKuro.  IhaX  I  h&fe 
come  to  relish  dirt  as  dirt  I  hesitate  jet  awhile  to 
aflirm ;  but  I  admit  that  as  I  w^  shout  the 
streets,  and  glance  under  black  archwajs  into  dim 
old  courts,  and  up  mouldering  palace  facades  st  the 
coloured  lags  that  flap  over  the  twisted  bgluititdM 
of  balconiee,  I  find  I  very  much  enjoy  then 
'tone '"(p.  129). 

(It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  subsequent  re- 
marks about  tho  accommodation  atCortona 
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and  Siena  moke  it  perfeotlj  clear  tb&b  Mr. 
James  does  not  relish  dirt  as  dirt  in  hie 
hotel.)  Ferliapa  this  intenso  passion  for 
ereiything  Italian  tends  to  make  the  anther 
occaBionaily  too  facile  and  uncritical,  and  it 
certainly  is  responsible  for  the  view— snper- 
ficial  as  he  himself  admits — that  Germany 
is  ngly.  Still  an  Italian  enthuBiaam  is  a 
very  pardonable  weakness,  especially  in  an 
American  who  feels  his  conntry's  want  of  a 
past,  There  is  something  pathetic — a  sense 
of  yearning  as  for  a  birthright  withheld — 
abont  the  conclusion  of  the  reverie  in  the 
Boboli  gardens : — 

"  There  hovera  over  the  place  a  perfume  of  Rome- 
thinji^  done.  We  can  build  f^ardeiu  in  America, 
■domed  with  every  device  of  horticulture ;  hut  we 
nnfortunatelj  cannot  scatter  abioad  this  strange 
historic  aroma,  more  exquisite  than  the  rarest 
roses"  (p.  314). 

Mr.  James  is  certainly  not  a  professed 
art.critic,  bnt  his  desultory  remarks  on  pic- 
tures and  painters  are  vigorons,  definite,  and, 
within  their  limits,  appreciative.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  pictures 
which  he  selects  for  special  mention  should 
be  always  those  which  have  most  pleased  his 
readers.  Tet  it  is  strange  to  find  no,  mention 
of  Jjuini  at  Milan,  or  of  Luca  Signorelli  at 
Siena.  It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to  talk  of  "  the 
two  great  works  of  Orcai^na  "  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  as  if  there  were  no  donbt  about  their 
authorship.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
critiques  are  those  on  Tintorot  (p.  90), 
Peragino  (p.  225),  Sodoma  (p.  266),  and 
Habeas  (p.  395).  Sodoma's  Ckriat  lound 
to  the  Column  is  well  described  as  "  reso- 
lutely pathetic,"  and  it  is  a  characteristic 
remark  that  Perugino'a  portrait  of  himself 
"  might  serve  for  the  likeness  of  Mr. 
Worldly- Wiseman  in  Banyan's  allegory," 
The  account  of  Botticelli  would  hardly,  per- 
haps, be  thought  adequate  by  Mr.  Pater, 
but  there  is  truth,  if  not  originality,  in  tho 
idea  that  Botticelli  of  all  painters  stands  in 
the  closest  relation  to  the  modern  prc- 
Raphaelites  : — "  When  we  read  Mr.  William 
Morris's  poetry,  when  we  look  at  Mr. 
Riossetti's  pictures,  we  are  enjoying,  among 
other  things,  a  certain  amount  of  dilated 
Botticelli." 

There  are  a  few  expressions  in  the 
sketches  against  which  an  ^English  reader 
feels  bound  to  protest :  such  as  "  vastly  pic- 
turesque " — "  the  blessed  arcades  of  Italy  " 
— "  the  Florentines  may  rest  on  their 
laurels  all  along  the  line."  Bnt  Mr.  James 
exhibits,  as  a  rule,  a  snccess  in  phrase- 
making,  which  makes  one  willingly  pardon 
an  occasional  slip.  .  If  the  charm  which  one 
experiences  in  reading  his  book  is  partly 
due  to  memories  of  the  past  or  anticipations 
of  tho  fnture,  it  is  still  more  dae  to  the 
happiness  of  his  language,  the  liveliness  of 
hia  rancy,  his  quiet  humour,  and,  above  all, 
the  sentimental  colouring  with  which  his 
descriptions  are  chained.      H.  G.  Woods. 


HUioire  Diplomatique  de  la  Guerre  Franco- 
AUemande.  Par  Albert  Sorel,  professeur 
k  Tecole  libre  des  sciences  politiqnes. 
(Paris :  E.  Plon,  1875.) 

K.    SOBEL  has  not  had  new  and  unedited 

Eces  at  his  disposal  for  the  composition  of 
w<^ :  we  do  not,  at  any  rate,  find  there- 


in any  of  those  diplomatic  indiscretions, 
those  ill^timaie  publications  of  secret 
papers,  which  form  the  only  interest  of  most 
of  the  books  published  by  the  peraonages 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  events  of  1870- 
71 ;  but  he  has  been  the  first  to  subject  the 
numerons  documents  published  to  a  minute 
and  sagacious  criticism,  and. has  extracted 
from  them  light  and  truth.  He  was,  besides, 
personally  engaged  in  the  negotiations  con- 
dnoted  during  the  war  by  M.  de  Chandordy, 
and  if  his  testimony  in  this  part  of  the 
narrative  has  not  as  much  objective  impar- 
tiahty  as  it  has  in  the  preceding  and  follow, 
ing  portions,  it  possesses  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  a  keen-sighted  eye-witness  of  events 
in  which  he  has  himself  taken  part. 

The  five  first  chapters,  devoted  to  the 
Hohenzollern  candidature,  the  negotiations 
of  Ems,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  are 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  work. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  has  ever  better 
disentangled,  not  only  the  difi'ereot  threads 
of  a  diplomatic  intrigue,  hat  also  the  secret 
psychological  springs  which  have  been  the 
true  cause  of  events.  The  part  taken  there- 
in by  Bismarck  is  analysed  with  as  much 
subtlety  as  moderation :  M.  Sorel  shows 
him  to  have  been  desirous  of  war,  bnt, 
nevertheless,  nnwilhng  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  it,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
peace  as  of  war,  and  to  take  the  folly,  the 
weakness  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Imperial 
Qovemment  into  account  in  his  calculations 
with  enongh  precision  to  find  events  turn 
oat  exactly  as  he  had  foreseen.  It  is  in  the 
history  of  the  pretended  ofience  ofiered  by 
M.  Benedetti  to  the  King  of  Prussia  that  M. 
Sorel  has  displayed  most  sagacity.  It  will 
bo  remembered  that  the  French  Ministry 
and  several  members  of  tho  Chamber  of 
Depnties  asserted  that  M.  Benedetti  had 
given  notice  of  this  ofience  by  telegraph ; 
this  was  fidse,  and  M.  Benedetti  has  entirely 
freed  himself  from  responsibility  on  that 
score.  Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  an 
account  of  this  pretended  ofience  was  sent 
by  Bismarck  to  all  the  Pmssian  agents,  and 
it  was  by  this  means  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment obtained  cognisance  of  it.  From 
whence  did  this  false  news  reach  Bismarck  F 
It  is  very  probable,  as  M.  Sorel  supposes, 
that  tho  despatch  was  fabricated  at  Berlin, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Chancellor,  and  that 
its  object  was  to  precipitate  events,  to  in- 
flame minds  at  once  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  to  make  np  for  what,  in  his 
minister's  ^es,  was  too  pacific  and  concilia- 
tory in  the  conduct  of  King  William.  Most 
assuredly  this  despatch  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  war,  since  the  war  was  decided  upon  in  the 
counsels  of  the  French  Government,  but  it 
piq-uani  to  observe  that  the  only  serious 
ofience  committed  by  France  against  Prussia 
wa«  invented  at  Bra'lin,  and  that  the  Em- 
peror's ministers  so  obligingly  made  them- 
selves the  accomplices  of  Bismarck. 

M.  Sorel's  verdict  on  the  Empire  is  all 
e  more  terrible  that  it  does  not  bear  the 
impress  of  passion  ;  it  is  the  cold  and  deci- 
sive expression  of  history.  The  author  is 
careful  neither  to  approve  nor  to  blame 
the  Itevolution  of  September  4.  He  re- 
cords it  as  an  inevitable  catastrophe. 

"The  Empire,"  says  he,  "hnd  not  taken  deep 
roots  m  mens  minds  (n'avait  pas  £orm6  de  pro- 


fondee  aasiBea  dans  lea  ^mes).  Blind  confidence 
exaggerated  prosperin,  were  its  principa]  instru^ 
ments  of  dominion.  If  it  lost  its  prettffe,  it  lost  its 
raUon  d'etre ;  ho  was  not  loved  for  its  own  sake, 
hut  for  the  advantages  it  procured.  This  Govern- 
ment had  worked  the  country  too  much ;  the 
country  fait  this  too  much  for  very  deep  regrets 
to  exist  Those  who  hod  so  enjoyed  France 
could  hardly  teik  of  iugtatitiide  when  France  for- 
sook them.  Beaides,  they  had  never  asked  of  her 
but  one  thing- — to  give  herself  up  to  them.  They 
suawered  for  the  public  welfare,  they  were  taken 
at  their  word,  When  they  fell,  so  far  from  think- 
ing of  aupporting  them,  the  nation  deemed  itself 
betrayed  by  them.     They  were  not  pitied,  they 


M.  Sorel  also  disposes  of  an  assertion 
often  repeated  by  the  partiBans  of  the  Em- 
pire— namely,  that  if  the  Bevolution  of  Sep> 
tember  4  baa  not  taken  place,  France  would 
not    have   lost  Alsace  and    Lorraine.     He 

Siroves  by  an  aggregate  of  most  conclusive 
acts  that  the  conqaests  assured  to  Prussia 
by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  had  been  fixed 
by  her  from  the  outset,  and  that  her  inten- 
tions on  this  head  were  declared  from  the 
month  of  August. 

Indeed,  things  were  involved  in  such  a 
manner  that  events  unwound  themselves  by 
a  kind  of  &ta]ity,  and  that  there  existed  no 
dipIoma<7  which  conld  have  modified  their 
course.  '  M.  Sorel  says  so  several  times,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  he  baa  not  always  re- 
membered this  sufficiently  in  that  part  of  his 
book  relating  to  the  negotiations  under* 
taken  during  the  war.  After  having  rightly 
said  that  the  Imperial  diplomacy  would  have 
been  powerless  to  obtain  better  conditions 
of  peace  than  the  diplomacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  he  seems  to  attach 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  plans  and 
combinations  of  M.  de  Chandordy,  which 
may  have  been  conceived  according  to  all 
roles  and  in  conformity  with  diplomatic  tra- 
ditions, but  which  were  inevitably  to  fail, 
owing  to  the  force  of  circnmstances.  He 
is  also  very  severe  upon  England,  and  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  the  statesmen  who 
managed  foreign  afiairs  at  that  time  did  not 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion ;  but  is  it 
easy  to  act  when  one  knows  that,  whatever 
may  be  done,  one  cannot  in  any  way 
alter  results  ?  The  antagonism  of  Bussia 
and  of  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  the 
designs  of  Italy  upon  Home  on  the  other, 
those  of  BuBsia  in  relation  to  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  made  Russia  and  Italy 
tacit  allies  of  Prussia,  reduced  Austria  and 
England  to  impotence,  and  gave  Franca 
over,  without  defence,  to  her  enemy.  M 
Thiers — whom  M.  Sorel  judges  with  exces- 
sive severity,  i-eproacblng  him  for  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  in  by  BuBsia, 
and  for  having  thwarted  M.  de  Chaudordy's 
efibrts  to  draw  nearer  to  Englaud — may, 
indeed,  have,  according  to  his  habit,  given 
way  to  exaggerated  hopes  and  unseasonable 
optimism  ;  bat  he  none  the  less  took  a  true 
view  of  the  state  of  afiairs  when  he  thought 
that  Husaia  alone  could  modify  the  situation 
of  France,  and  that  &om  the  moment  Russia 
would  not  do  so,  all  was  lost  beyond  re- 
covery. 

Generally  speaking,  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  work  in  which  M. 
Sorel  relates  &ota  in  which  he  personally 
took  part,  he  has  too  much  confined  himself 
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to  relating  the  details  of  diplomatio  nego- 
tiations, and  does  not  la^  anfficient  streaa  on 
the  moral  and  psychological  motives  which 
iniided  or  hindered  them.  He  has  done  this 
vxc  Jaks  Favre,  and  while  bringing  to  light 
the  gravo  &nlts  committed  bj  this  aaaize- 
lawyer,  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
the  spor  of  the  moment,  be  gires  proMii' 
■ence  to  all  that  was  generaas,  disinterested 
ftnd  even  heroic  in  his  eondnct.  Bnt  he  has 
Bot,  OB  other  oocasions,  laid  sufficient  stress 
npon  the  psychology  of  the  history  he  had  to 
tell.  He  I^  not  stopped  to  analyse  the 
character  of  M.  Thiers,  donbtlesa  because 
lie  dreaded  giving  way  to  an  instinctive  anti- 

rhy  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  breaks  ont 
■nany  a  passage.  He  has  not,  though 
Iw  has  pointed  them  out,  dwelt  Bnfficiently 
«poD  me  difficnlties  created  by  the  moral 
disposition  of  the  Fuisians  towards  all 
Begotiations  for  an  armistice.  He  even 
■e«ns  to  share  in  the  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  end  of  the  month  of  October, 
1870,  and  caused  the  refosal  of  an  armistice 
irithont  revtctnalling,  the  armies  retaining 
their  respective  positions.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  snch  an  armistice  was  entirely 
to  tbe  advantage  of  the  French.  Paris  re. 
BUUBed  in  exactly  the  game  sitnation,  while 
the  armies  of  the  Loire  could  be  reinforced, 
and  Frederick  Charles  continned  mottonleBS 
before  Meti.  At  the  end  of  the  armistice 
th*  French  might  have  beaten  the  Bavarian 
army  at  Orleans  as  they  did  at  Conlmiers, 
and  fonnd  themselves  in  a  condition  to  march 
on  immediately,  instead  of  being  stopped 
as  they  were  by  Fi-ederick  Charles's  army. 

The  part  played  by  Russian  diplomacy  is  one 
of  the  points  best  treated  in  M.  Sorel's  book. 
He  shows  wonderfully  well  with  what  skill 
Bossia  contrived  to  evince  enough  B3Tnpathy 
with  France  to  prevent  her  from  drawing 
ckiser  to  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
obtain  from  Pmssia  more  complete  liberty 
of  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Amenities  shown  to  France  were  to  Rnssian 
diplomacy  bnt  means  of  making  Pmssia  feel 
the  worth  of  its  friendship.  With  a  diplo- 
macy so  cold,  so  sagacious,  and  so  prndent, 
H.  Sorel  contrasts  the  sentimentality  of 
M.  Jules  Favre,  who  refused  to  go  to  the 
Iiondon  Conference,  and  thns  lost  the  only 
(JiBnce  of  producing  an  intervention  on  the 

Srt  of  Europe,  and  a  mitigation  of  the  oon- 
iions  of  peace,  because  be  wonid  not  ap- 
pear to  fly  from  besieged,  bombarded,  and 
wnished  Paris. 

In  the  last  chapters  of  hia  work,  devoted 
to  the  n^otiations  of  the  peace  of  Frankfort 
Mid  to  the  evsQnation  of  the  territory,  M. 
Sore)  has  denied  himself  all  vain  recrimina- 
ti<niB,  while  showing  with  what  inexorable 
ngonr  Prnssia  made  the  most  of  each  of  the 
difficnities  which  the  insorrection  of  the 
Commnne,  succeeding  to  the  disasters  of 
war,   raised    against    the  French   Qovem- 

U.  Sorel  has,  in  his  introdnction  and  con- 
ckukm,  pointed  out  the  philosophy  of  his 
aahject,  Mtd  what  lessons  France  may  draw 
from  the  tragical  events  of  1870-71.  None 
of  those  ostensibly  patriotic  declarations  in 
which  one  seeks  consolation  for  pest  defeats 
by  the  faults  or  the  lives  of  one's  enemies, 
ud  by  the  hope  of  tntare  reprisals,  are  here 
to  be  found.     M.  Sorel  accepts  the  sentence 


of  history,  and  thinks  with  Schiller  that 
"  Die  Weltgeeohiofate  ist  das  Weltgericht," 
He  even  thinks  that  good  intentions,  ignor- 
ance, and  negligence  are  no  eicnse  for  poli- 
ticiaiis.  Political  morality  requires  that 
those  who  throw  their  country  into  snch 
disasters  as  those  of  18^>-71  should  be  oon- 
sidered  great  criminals,  and  bear  the  penalty 
of  tb^  want  bf  snccees.  Finally,  he  sees 
the  true  cause  of  French  defeat  in  the  sbort. 
comings  of  national  education,  in  a  want  of 
serioosness,  of  solidilr  of  character,  which 
may  be  imputed  to  the  whole  nation ;  and, 
instead  of  preaching  the  duty  of  prompt 
reprisals  by  force,  he  exborte  his  follow- 
eitasens  first  to  regenerate  themselves,  and 
regards  the  reform  of  public  education  as 
the  first  dnty  imposed  by  the  evente  of  the 
hkstvrar. 

M.  Sorel's  nxniarchical  regrete  have 
made  him  unjust  towards  the  diplomacy  d 
the  GovemnMBt  of  National  Defmce  and 
that  of  U.  Thiers.  He  several  times  recalls 
recollections  of  TaUeyrasd  at  Vienna,  and 
contrasts  these  with  the  inrootence  of  the 
diplomatists  of  the  third  Bepnblio.  No< 
thing  can  be  more  nnlair.  Talleyrand  spoke 
in  the  name  of  a  counby  which  for  twmtj 
years  had  made  head  against  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  which  had  only  been  beaten  by 
a  couition ;  he  addressed  himself  to  allied 
bnt  rival  Powers,  having  equal  righte  and 
opposing  interesta.  France  had  in  1871 
experienced  nothing  but  roverses  ;  and  these 
unparalleled  defeats  wero  inflicted  by  one 
single  Power.  Prussia  had  a  right  to  speak 
alone,  and  she  was  served  by  the  intoroste  of 
Russia  and  of  Italy,  as  also  by  the  fears  and 
weakness  of  Austria.  England  could  only 
have  opposed  her  wishes  in  sn  aHogetber 
platonio  manner,  and  would  have  been  but 
ill-disposed  to  nkske  efforts  the  ftitility 
of  which  she  knew  beforehand.  France 
Monarchical  would  not  in  1671  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  France  Republican. 

This  is  the  only  point  on  which  M.  Sorel 
seems  to  me  to  have  failed  in  hia  babitnal 
impartialitj  and  objectivi^.  This,  however, 
takes  nothing  from  the  solidity'  of  bis  book, 
which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  historic^  works  that  France  has 
sent  for  a  long  time.  Q.  MoKOn. 
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pToiettanHtm  and  Catholicism,  in  JAstr  Bear- 
ing  t^on  ths   L&erty  amd   Proiferity   o^ 
Nation*.    By  Emite  de  lAveleye.    With  an 
Introductory  Letter  by  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  GHadstone.  (London :  John  Mnrray, 
1875.) 
Euayt  on  CutkoUcigm,  LiberaHiT)*,  and  SomI- 
itm.     By  John  Donoeo  Cortce,  Marquio  of 
Valdegamae.  Translated  Irom  the  Spanish 
by  the  B«v.  William  McDonald,  Rector  of 
the  Irish  CWl^^,    Salamanca.    (Dublin : 
W.  B.  Eelly.  London :  Simplun,  Marshall 
k  Co.,  1874.) 
The  Nete  Be/onHotion  :  a  NoirraliiM  of  U« 
(M  Oaiholic  MommeiU.     By   Theodoras. 
(London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Theri  is  sufficient  reei  depth  and  scope  for 
intelleotoal  vigour  in  the  political  and  teh- 
gioBS  controversies  of  our  time  to  make  it 
remarkaUe  that  more  literary  and  scientific 


abihty  is  not  engaged  in  their  condnct  The 
questions  of  Church  and  State,  Catiiidieism 
and  Protestantism,  Legitima^  and  labersl. 
ism.  Cosmopolitanism  and  Patriotism,  call 
forth  newspaper  artdoles  by  thousands  and 
pamphlets  by  sooree  ;  it  is  to  be  wished  thtt 
some  of  the  disputants  bad  the  patience  to 
ooBcentrate  their  thoughts  in  a  volume.  As 
it  is,  of  the  three  authors  before  us,  M.  de 
Laveleye,  the  most  eminent,  gives  us  whst 
does  not  pretend  to  be  nii»«  thui  a  pamph- 
let, in  seven^  F*'?^  with  paper  coren. 
"Theodorus'  "  book  is  a  volume  in  form,  bat 
in  substance  a  rStume  of  the  newspaper  and 
paBiBbJet  records  of  his  snlneot  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  The  Marquis  c/VsL 
degamas  atone,  because  he  lived  more  apart 
from  the  main  current  of  intollectnal  acti- 
vity, has  found  the  leisure  to  think  out  all 
that  he  thinks,  and  say  what  he  has  to  at,j 
as  well  as  he  can  say  it ;  bnt,  for  the  eame 
reason,  there  is  a  certain  narrowness  in  bis 
thonghte  and  eccentricify  in  his  mode  of 
expression  that  prevents  even  his  book  having 
an  assured  and  permanent  literary  value. 

As  to  M.  de  Lavele^ e's  pamphlet,  its  thesis 
will  appear  to  Englishmen  a  tniism,  so 
Esmiliar  as  to  be  oftener  exaggerated  thu 
neglected.  Everybody  here  Knows  thit 
Protestant  countries  have  been  more  pro- 
gressive than  Catholic,  and  that  with  fe' 
exceptions  they  have,  in  the  ages  since  the 
Reformation  and  the  contemporary  growth 
of  absolutism,  been  more  saccessfot  inworl- 
ing  their  way  into  political  freedom.  Every 
one  knows  it  so  well  that  when  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  visits  the  Canton  of  AppenwU 
we  expect  him  to  find  the  Protestant  part 
of  it  flourishing  and  the  Catholic  misen^le. 
M.  de  Laveleye,  not  knowing  that  everybody 
expecte  him  so  to  find  it,  cites  Mr.  Hepwort^ 
Dixon  as  an  impartial  witness  to  the  &ct 
He  might  just  as  well  have  cit«d  Marmj'i 
Handbook,  which  makes  the  same  assertion. 
Less  typical  Englishmen  than  Mr.  Hepworth 
Diiou  santetimes  fail  to  see  the  difference. 

Bnt  still  this  is  a  point  of  detail,  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  thesis  is  true  in  the 
main.  Admitting  then  the  foct,  what  is  io 
cause,  and whatshonldbeilslessonP  Lesson, 
accordingtoM.de  Laveleye,thero  is  none,  ex- 
cept for  Protestant  nations  to  hold  fast  ^eir 
Protestantism;  countries  that,  like  France  and 
Spain,  had  the  misfortune  to  take  the  wrong 
side  in  the  sixteenth  century  have  lost  their 
one  chance,  and  cannot  hope  to  escape  from 
the  alternations  of  despotism  and  anarchyin 
which  ihej  labour  now.  But  a  suggestion 
is  made,  not  of  course  very  dearly  or  ex- 
plicitly, bnt  yet  one  which  seems  to  explain 
the  success  of  Protestantism  in  a  manner 
not  altogether  fovourable  to  ite  truth,  Pro 
testantism  is  a  compromise  between  the 
rehgions  and  the  secularist  spirit ;  and  li 
answers  bettor  than  either,  because  both  this 
world  and  the  other  aro  realities — one  self- 
destmctive,  and  the  other  destructive  of  aD 
but  itself. 

It  is  the  fault  of  Donoso  Cortes'  book  that 
he  foils  to  see  that  this  Christian  dualtsm 
sn^este  the  practical  utility  of  a  compro- 
mise, which  he  may  call  anti-Christian  if  he 
hkee.  A  kingdom  not  of  this  world  cannot 
expect  to  govern  this  world  so  well,  or  to  be 
so  popular  in  it,  as  a  kiagdwu  that  vm  of 
this  worid,  if  oiJy  this  wiwld  were  able  » 
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pn»diuie  one.  H«  is  qnibe  sacoeaaM.  in 
pniTUig  that  a  cannot — tfaat  religion  is  the 
onlj  imtctMHa  alternative  to  axurcby  and 
diasoladon  <^  society  :  and  hia  statament  of 
whaA  th«  Catholic  Cbniok  does  or  has  doite 
for  Bociety  is  o&ol  eloqne&t,  even  in  fathar 
McDonald's  halting  tnnslatioii.  Bnt,  while 
he  proves  that  CatholiciBm  can  keep  eooiety 
together  when  nothing  elee  can,  he  fvls  in 
proving  that  it  can  m^  society  advanoe  in 
the  directions  it  desires :  and  thu  LiberaUsm 
can  do,  nntil  its  advanoe  brings  it  into  colli, 
sion  with  that  Stone  on  vtuch  wbosoeYer 
falls  Bhall  be  broken.  It  is  sa  easy  qow  to 
tabulate  the  inccmsiBtencies  of  LibwaJioK  as 
it  was  in  BosBnet'a  time  to  eniuaerMte  the 
variations  of  Proteatantiam :  bnt  liberal 
principles,  whether  in  religiona  thongbt  or  in 
the  more  general  regnlabion  of  life,  do  tJie 
work  men  regoire  of  them :  and  moBt  men. 
Liberals  indnded,  care  more  tor  snooeaa  in  life 
than  for  the  knowled^  of  nnpisctical  or 
nspleasaut  truths. 

"Theodoms,"  like  ii.  de  LavelsTa,  _ 
too  good  a  Protestant  to  admit  express^ 
that  any  non-Catholic  religion  ia  a  com- 
promise with  irreligion:  and,  being  lesa 
of  a  politioal  philosopher  thwt  he,  he  does 
not  come  so  near  to  admitting  it  by  implica- 
tion. He  cannot  oono^ve  that  anybody  will 
deny,  as  Douoso  Cm-iee  does  (using  rather 
captions  argamcate  for  the  dmiial,  whioh, 
however,  proceeds  from  a  aonnd  inatiiKt), 
that  the  only  sure  means  of  arriving  at 
tmth  is  by  free  disooasion.  He  easily  proves 
that,  at  the  Vatican  Conncil,  the  diacnsaion 
was  not  free :  ud  he  Utence  infers  that  there 
is  no  security  whatever  that  the  right  side 
prevailed.  So  far,  of  coarse,  the  conohiBion 
is  clear  and  legitimate ;  the  Vatican  Conncil 
has  no  claim  to  the  respect  of  any  Frotestsnt 
or  Liberal;  bat  one  ooald  wish  tludi  the 
anthor  were  aUe  to  see  that  its  claim  to  the 
reverence  of  Catholioa  is  scarcely  affected 
by  his  allegationfl.  It  is  not  exactly  vtrtnooa, 
on  Catholic  principles,  to  bully  or  howl  down 
anybody ;  bat  still  the  reason  why  the  Intel. 
ligent  minority  in  the  Conncil  were  bnllied 
by  the  Ronuui  wire-pnUers,  or  howled  down 
by  the  stnpid  majority,  was  that  they  were 
oat  of  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
Catholic  worid.  Efow,  anyone  not  a  Catholic 
may  think  that  they  were  right  and  tJie 
Catholic  world  wrong,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
any  Catholic  (their  own  included)  the  &et 
of  exposition  to  the  Catholic  world  is  its 
own  condemnatioa.  It  is  really  mnch  to  be 
wished  that  "  Old  Catholics "  and  Liberals 
generally  would  admit  that  there  is  no  dia. 
honesty  or  cowardice  in  the  anbniission  to 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  when  proooanced, 
of  those  who  opposed  it  before  it  waa  pro- 
nounced. 

As  a  history  of  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment, "Theodorus'  "  work  is  likely  to  he 
nsefal,  or  at  least  convenient.  His  "His- 
torical Introdaction "  is  sabsbnntially  fair 
and  tolerably  aocarate :  his  account  of  the 
Vatacan  Coaiudl  not  unfair,  though  he  seems 
to  have  used  none  bat  hostile  sources  ;  and 
his  account  of  the  later  proceedings  of  the 
schismatioal  body  mTss  all  ^te  information 
that  can  be  wished.  But  for  insight  into 
the  prindples  at  stake  we  may  look  in  vain. 
If  tSie  history  of  Old  Catholunsm  has  any 
significttBoe,  it  ia  that  a  Liberal  Oatholic  is  a  | 


monster — thai  a  man  may  be  a  Oal^olic  or 
a  Libei«l,  or  he  may  be  neither  in  attempting 
to  be  both.  "Theodorus"  puts  as  mottoes 
on  his  title-page  ei^treesiona  of  sympatiiy 
with  the  movement  &om  Dean  Stanley  and 
Canon  Liddon;  he  oonld  not  better  have 
ezpreued  how  little  ^nritnal  oonsistency 
the  mownent  ^^a  and  mwfc  have, 
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Preliminary  Bepori  af  tke  Ejiping  Forett 
CfwimtsnoR,  Dated  February  27,  1875. 
(London :  Printed  by  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode.) 
Tkx  Seport  of  the  £ppmg  Forest  Com- 
mission ia  a  somewhat  disi^pointing  docu- 
ment. After  an  enquiry  extending  over 
nearly  four  years,  and  taking  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence that  occupies  some  3,000  printed 
p^fes,  some  twelve  pages  c(»itain  the  Beport 
of  thecommiaoioners.  It  only  briefly  reconnts 
their  tvooeediaga,  and  indicates  the  line  of 
the  dinarent  arguments  adopted  baton  them, 
but  it  contuns  a  promise,  which  we  shall 
hope  toseefulfiiiedintdieir  final  Bcftort  next 
year,  of  giving  a  full  aooonnt  of  the  oustoms 
and  matteia  relating  to  the  forest.  But, 
meagre  as  the  Beport  ie,  some  very  in^ 
teresting  facta  are  to  be  found  in  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  e(u^7  history  of  the  forest  and 
those  o^brated  Forest  lAwa.  It  proves  oon- 
clnsively  that  several  pc^ular  theories  on  the 
subject  ^re  untenable ;  and  it  opens  oat  a 
new  source  of  evidenoe  from  which  very 
important  instances  may  foe  cited  as  to  the 
ancient  history  of  landed  property  and  the 
ancient  customs  of  villages. 

The  popular  idea  that  the  Conqneroi 
troduood  the  Forest  Laws  is  refuted  by  the 
evidence  that  the  Forest  of  Waltham  ex- 
isted as  a  forest,  and  was  ander  the  control 
of  the  Forest  Laws,  kmg  before  tha  Conqoest, 
and  we  find  it  stated  that  of  only  two  of  oar 
forests  can  any  date  be  fixed  as  to  when  they 
were  afibrested,  viz.,  the  New  Forest  and 
Hunpton  Ccout,  and  that  the  other  forests  of 
the  ooantry,  whenever  they  might  have  been 
made,  existed  long  before  the  time  nsually 
assigned  for  t^heir  origin. 

The  great  question  at  issue  in  the  Chan- 
cery suit  of  the  Commissianers  of  Sewers  v. 
0-Iaase,andalaobefore  the  commissioners  was, 
Were  the  enclosures  made  by  the  lords  of  the 
different  manors  within  the  forest  l^al  or 
not  ?  and  this  invalved  the  farther  question. 
Had  all  the  persons  who  dwelt  in  the  forest 
a  right  of  oommoa  over  the  whole  waste  of 
the  forest,  or  only  over  the  waste  of  the  par- 
ticular manor  in  which  they  dwelt  P  Within 
the  forest  there  were  twenty.three  manors, 
and  the  lords  contended  that  the  right  of 
oommon  was  confined  to  each  manor ;  the 
commoners  contended  that  tiie  tight  existed 
over  the  whole  twenfy-three.  To  prove  this 
they  abowed  that  the  manor  never  formed  a 
unit  in  the  forestal  divisions— or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  forest  was  mnch  anterior  to 
the  existence  of  manors ;  that  here  we  met 
with  a  state  of  things  that  existed  over  all 
country  anterior  to  the  time  when 
manors  were  formed.  The  parish  was  the 
division  ;  the  regulations  as  to  the  forest  were 
enforced,  not  in  the  manorial  but  in  the 
parochial  conrts,  not  in  the  court  leet  but  in 
tbeveslry — or,  inotherwords,  the  unite  of  the 


fiirest  were  a  series  of  village  oommunitae^ 
and  the  mhaintants,  not  the  lard,  veM 
the  govemera  of  t^  foresL  It  was  proved 
clearly  that  any  beast  maiked  with  a  brand 
known  as  the  forest-brand  had  a  right  to 
wander  over  the  whole  fcoest.  Each  parish 
had  its  own  brand,  which  waa  kffit  by  Hbm 
parish  o£oer,  the  reeve,  who  waa  elected  by 
the  parisfaiooeis  in  the  vestry.  TheraeveoMd 
to  attend  on  four  &xad.  daya  in  tha  year  ak 
fixed  plaoea  for  M».rVi»ig  the  oattle,  ud  was 
entiUed  to  a  fee  of  3d.  a  head  for  each  beast 
marked.  They  also  marked  cattle  wt  other 
times  if  broaght  to  tktan  for  the  pnrpese, 
but  were  entitled  to  be  paid  a  larger  foe  for 
this.  This  custom  of  marking  still  eodsta, 
and  the  present  reeves  valne  the  foes  thcj 
derive  from  it  at  an  aveiage  of  131.  a 
year. 

This  right  of  interoommoning  orer  the 
whole  waste  of  the  forest,  regulated  by  pariik 
ofGcers,  seems  to  have  formed  a  point  of 
dispute  with  the  different  lords  of  the  manor; 
for  a  long  period  of  yeaia  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
struggle  that  went  on  all  over  the  country, 
whether  the  old  parochial  system  of  lo(»l 
government  was  to  be  superseded  by  the 
manorial.  Almost  everywhere,  except  in 
the  area  of  the  Boyal  Forest,  the  lords  of 
the  manors  were  saccesafal :  that  t^ey  foiled 
In  the  forests  was  owing  mainly  to  the  Forest 
Conrts. 

These  courts  were  the  OmH  of  Attaob- 
ment,  or  Forty-day  Court,  tJie  Court  d 
Swainmote,  and  the  Justice  Seat.  The 
Court  of  Attachment  used  to  meet  every 
forty  days  and  hear  presentments  of  offianceg 
as  to  vert  and  venison ;  in  this  coort  the 
verderers  were  the  judges.  The  rolls  of  the 
court  from  1713  to  1849  have  been  published 
by  the  Commissioners ;  the  earlier  ones  seem 
to  have  been  lost  The  Conrt  of  Swainmote, 
which  had  power  of  imposing  penalties,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  held  in  Epping  Forest 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  Justice 
Seat,  held  before  the  King's  Justice  in  Fyre, 
has  practically  fallen  into  abOTance,  for  the 
office  of  Justice  in  Eyre  was  abolished  by  a 
statute  in  the  reign  of  Qeoige  III.,  and  the 
duties  appertaining  to  it  were  subsequently 
vested  in  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 
With  the  forest  institntions  thus  decaying, 
the  lords  of  the  manor  seem  to  have  made 
a  bold  stroke  to  gain  the  whole  oontrol  of 
the  forest.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent reign  the  Forest  Laws  have  been  prac- 
tically in  abeyance,  and  the  aga  of  inclosures 
has  begun.  This  fact,  the  enclosure  of  the 
forest  land,  shows  more  forcibly  than  any- 
thing else  the  decline  and  decay  of  the 
forest  laws.  Before  1600,  it  seems  from  the 
forest  records  that  only  six  acres  of  the 
forest  had  been  inclosed ;  in  the  next  ceatunr 
only  four  acres;  between  1700  and  1800 
some  seventy  acres  ;  in  the  next  fifty  years 
600  acres  ;  but  since  1851  over  3,600  were 
inclosed  from  Uie  waste.  Had  the  Forest 
Courts  retained  any  of  their  old  power,  these 
wholesale  endosores  wonld  never  have  been 
al  lowed . 

But  still,  though  the  Forest  Conrta  were 
abeyance,  the  forest  customs  remained. 
The  Fence  month  was  observed,  officers  were 
appointed,  the  Crown  refused  to  allow  any 
one  to  shoot  without  its  licence,  and  enforced 
its  forestal  rights  in  some   cases.      These 
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rights  the  Crown  fonnd  were  of  some  pecn- 
nioiy  Toliie,  and  bo  sold  thein  to  the  land- 
owoerB  at  a  price  vaiyiiig'  &om  41.  to  51.  an 
acre.  In  this  way,  ont.  of  a  total  of  some 
6,000  aorea,  of  vhioh  the  present  Traste  of 
tiiie  forest  consists,  orei*  about  3,500  the 
fereetal  rights  were  sold.  The  lords  of  tiie 
manoTB  Tanementlj  contended  that  the  fbrost 
has  ceased  to  be  a  forest,  alle^ng  among 
other  amunents  that  it  was  no  longer  re- 
planished  with  "  beasts  of  venerie  and  chase;" 
init  the  commissioner  have  distinctly  de- 
cided against  the  lords  on  this  point. 

Over  the  6,000  aoree,  the  present  waato  of 
the  forest^  varions  persons  hare  pat  in  claims 
to  rights  which  the  commisaianers  are  now  en- 
gaged in  deoiding  npon.  Some  of  these  claims 
are  curions  ;  the  City  of  London  claims  the 
right  for  the  celebrated  Epping  Hunt — 

"  That  the  mayor,  commouBlty,  and  citizeDs  of 
^e  Oitv  of  London,  and  their  pTedaceaaors,  from 
'tdme  whereof  the  memory  of  man  ia  not  to  the 
coDtiary  have  been  accuatonied  and  itiU  of  right 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  hunting  in  the  Forest, 
by  themselves,  theii  families,  and  servants,  beasts 
of  the  chaae  and  Forest." 

The  claim  of  the  Lord  Warden  contains  the 
following  items : — 

"AmerciaDienta  of  all  Courts,  Swainmotes,  and 
an  other  Courts  called  '  Wood  Courts,'  holden  or 
to  be  holden  within  the  Forest  (except  for  venison 
and  the  bodiee  of  oak). 

"Of  every  covert  and  every  hua  called  a  hedge- 
row, sold,  or  exposed  for  sale  within  the  Foreat, 
of  everr  uiilling  one  pemij. 

"  ToUb  for  carriages  sod  horses,  and  psclie  of 
wool,  within  the  Forest  in  every  year  durias: 
fifteen  davB  before  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  ana 
durinf^  M«eD  days  after  the  said  feast,  and  upon 
the  aaid  feast  day. 

"Of  everv  great  wood  sold  or  to  be  exposed 
for  sale  witnin  the  Forest,  the  second  best  oak, 
and  also  of  the  seller  and  buyer,  one  ton  and  one 
croaabow,  and  one  penny  beaides  of  every  shilling 
produced  by  such  sale. 

"  The  gaol  or  prison  of  Stratford  Langthome 
for  the  aafe  custody  of  offenders  in  the  Forest. 
The  right  to  appoint  the  gaoler  ot  keeper  of  the 
■ud  prison,  and  vert  and  veniaon  without  sdnt." 

We  look  forward  with  considerable  in- 
toreat  to  the  final  Report  of  the  conunission. 
As  appears  from  this  Report  they  have  col- 
lected abundant  materiab  from  which  to 
give  ns  a  complete  history  of  the  foreat.  The 
docnments,  they  say,  extend  &oni  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  present  day, 
and  we  thus  hope  to  have  a  history  of  those 
Foreet  Laws  which  we  hare  be^  tanght 
were  so  arbitrary,  bat  which  soem  to  hare 
had  some  reason  for  their  existence  beside 
the  mere  preservation  of  game. 

J.  W.  Woxra  Bdkd. 
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Iiody  liOwee.     By  Es.thleen  Isabelle  Clarges. 

Three  Vols.     (London :  Samuel  Tinaley, 

1875.) 
T}ie  Shadow  of  Erksdale.     By  Bonrton  Mar. 

sball.      Three  Vols.      (London:    Samnel 

Tinsley,  1875.) 
A  Modem  Farrhcuuis.     By  E.  O.  Blanchard 

and  A.  A.  Clemes.     Three  Vols.     (Lon- 
don :  Tinsley  Brothers,  1875.) 
Bimed  in  Ha^U.    A  Story  in  Two  Parts.     By 

Bertie.  (London:  Smart* Allen,  1875.) 
"luLCT  Louise"  has  scarcely  the  right  to  pat 
herself  on  the  title-page  of  Miss  Chtrges' 


novel  as  its  heroine,  for  althongh  she  is  the 
choice  prize  for  which  the  hero,  or  one  of 
the  heroes,  contends,  and  thns  ranks  tech- 
nically as  premise  daane,  yet  she  does 
nothing  bnt  stand  aboat  handsomely  dressed 
on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  narrative, 
and  is  only  a  milliner's  doll  of  the  fitshions, 
neither  saying  nor  doing  anything,  except 
once  tumbling  down  a  cliff,  of  the  least  im- 
portance to  anybody.  Two  other  charac- 
ters in  the  story,  Miriam  Fairleigh  and  Eva 
de  Winton,  have  a  mnob  better  right  to  the 
rank  of  first  lady,  so  far  as  active  share  in 
the  plot  and  diatmct  impersonation  are  con- 
cerned. A  consequent  &alt  is  that  epieodes 
which  the  author  means  to  be  aubordinato 
pnsh  the  main  plot  off  the  stage,  and  usurp 
such  interest  as  the  book  possesses  ;  for  the 
premier  jeune  homiiie  is  of  as  little  account 
in  the  stoiy  as  the  lady  he  admires,  and 
serves  merely  as  a  p^  on  which  to  hang 
some  Crimean  ecenes,  which  have  been  con- 
scientiously adapted  from  the  Times  corre- 
spondence in  1854—1855,  and  wronght 
neatly  into  the  woof  of  the  novel.  There  is 
an  episode  of  a  false  marriage  and  its  end- 
ing, which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  and 
BO  handled  as  to  promise  better  work  next 
time,  if  Miss  Clarges  will  only  take  pains. 

"  The  Shadow  of  IBrkadale  "  isavery  deep 
one  indeed,  no  less  than  a  secret  debt  of 
20,0002.,  running  for  so  many  years  that, 
with  compound  interest  accnmnlatJng  even  at 
three -and  a  half  per  cent.,  it  forma  a  very 
uncomfortable  snhject  for  meditation  to  the 
debtor  who  cannot  pay  it,  and  to  the  cre- 
ditor who  cannot  get  it.  The  point  is 
brought  ont  with  some  ingenuity  by  repre. 
Benting  the  debtor  as  a  squire  nearly  mad 
with  pride  on  the  score  of  hie  unbroken 
pedigree  in  the  male  line  from  a  Noblespeare 
on  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  and  the  creditor, 
a  mere  country  Dr.  Aungier,  who  is,  how- 
ever,  much  more  certainly  the  great  grand- 
son and  representative  of  a  Jacobite  Earl 
Aungier  beheaded  in  1745,  than  his  debtor 
and  foe  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  Norman 
noble.  The  story  tarns  on  the  conrtship  of 
the  squire's  sou  and  the  doctor's  danghter, 
and  has  the  merit  of  some  very  tolerable 
oharaoter-drawing,  though  b^  a  compara- 
tively  unpractised  hand.  It  is  north  point- 
ing oat  that  when  a  special  study,  such  as 
genealogy,  is  dragged  repeatodly  into  a 
story  with  the  desire  of  letting  the  author's 
mastery  of  it  be  anderstood,  it  is  as  well  not 
to  make  two  snch  errors  as  are  involved  in 
the  names  and  histories  of  the  rival  hoases. 
In  the  first  place,  no  name  approzimatoly 
like  Noblespeare  in  its  formation — here  a 
hybrid  of  IVench  and  English — either  was 
or  could  possibly  have  been  on  any  roU  of 
the  Norman  invaders.  There  are  plenbr  of 
local  appollativee,  hke  Beauchamp  ajid  Hon- 
taga;  of  titles  derived  frtim  offices,  like 
Despencer  and  Chamberlaine ;  of  patro- 
nymics, snch  as  Fitz  Rogers  there  is  one 
IJongspes,  presamably  Longue-4p6e,  bat 
neither  in  Dnobesne,  nor  Bromton,  nor 
Leland  is  tfaere  the  like  of  Nobleapeare. 
The  other  mistake  is  no  better.  The 
Aongiers  were  Protostent  refugees  of  tb,e 
dato  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Ifant«s,  and  there  was  not  time  to  convert 
tbeir  descendant  into  a  Jacobite  peer  and 
defender  of  a  Roman  Catholic  autocrat  be- 


tween 1685  and  1745.  It  would  hare  been 
just  as  easy  to  have  taken  any  name  which 
did  not  bear  the  Huguenot  mark  quite  ao 
distinctly.  It  may  be  added .  that  occasional 
scraps  of  theolt^ical  controversy,  much  in 
■QiB  style  of  those  in  Plumer  Ward's  for- 
gotten fR-emaine,  do  not  improve  the  quality 
of  the  book. 

The  joint  writers  of  A  Modem  Parrhaewt 
appear  to  have  entered  into  partnership  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  more  variety  of  treat- 
ment to  the  difficult  style  of  narrative  they 
adopt  than  is  feasible  with  a  single  author. 
Their  ^lan  is  to  make  it  consist  of  three 
monolognes,  two  of  them  by  ladies  and  one 
by  a  gentleman.  The  ladies  are,  severally, 
aatroi^;-minded  spinster  and  a  weak-minded 
clei^ywoman ;  the  gentleman  iB  a  doctor  of 
briUutnt  abilitiea,  and  the  Parrhasins  of  the 
book.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  writer  to  keep 
two  distinct  strands  of  atory  twining  so  as  to 
be  clearly  discernible  one  from  the  other,  and 
to  make  each  part  of  the  narrative  dra- 
matically appropriate  to  the  supposed 
speaker  or  writer  without  mixing  them  np, 
and  substituting  the  author's  own  person- 
^ty  for  either  or  both.  Mrs.  Graik  tried 
it  in  A  L^e  for  a  Life,  one  of  her  less  sac- 
cessfnl  stories,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
done  it  very  well ;  aud,  of  course,  the  diffi- 
culty is  much  increased  by  introducing  a 
tritagonist,  as  in  the  book  before  us.  As  it 
is,  the  two  ladies  at  first  write  very  like 
one  another,  though  one  is  represented  as 
clever  and  the  other  as  a  fool ;  and,  albeit 
the  likeness  wears  off  later,  yet  it  is  enough 
to  Bo^esljtiiat  one  hand  drew  both,  wHIe 
the  doctor  was  entrusted  to  the  other.  The 
title  of  the  book  has  nothing  to  do  with 
painting,  for  it  is  not  an  art-novel.  It  takee 
ite  rise  from  Seneca's  legend  that  Parrhasiiis 
tortured  an  old  captive  to  death,  in  order  to 
get  hinte  for  his  picture  of  Prometheti* 
Onawed  by  the  Vvltare.  Only  the  writers 
have  got  the  story  from  Burton,  and  not 
from  Seneca.  They  apply  it  to  a  doctor 
who  deliberatelv  sacrifices  a  woman,  body 
and  Bonl,  bv  nsing  her  as  a  mesmeric  me- 
dium and  clairvoyante.  The  precise  notion 
is  but  the  expansion  of  a  hnei  episode,  much 
more  delicately  handled,  in  Hawthorne's 
Houte  of  the  Seven  Caliies,  with  a  point  or 
two  from  Lord  Lytton's  Strange  Story.  It  is 
readable  enough,  and  not  without  clever 
touches,  especially  in  the  part  assigned  to 
Elizabeth  Bussell ;  bnt  the  authors  might 
havo  known  better  than  to  represent  tbeir 
brilliant  scientific  doctor  as  describing  the 
processes  of  mesmerism  as  being  magnetic — 
a  delusion  which  was  exposed  so  far  back  as 
1785  by  Bailly,  Franklin,  and  Lavoisier, 
acting  as  members  of  a  commiBsion  named 
by  the  Ministers  of  Loais  XVI.  to  inquire 
into  Meemer's  pretensions.  A  common 
charlatan  might  nse  such  language  publicly ; 
a  scientiat  would  never  employ  it  in  bis  own 
most  private  diary. 

Signed  in  Baete  is  the  slightest  of  novel- 
ettes, taming  entirely  on  the  misoons  traction 
of  a  too  rapidly  concluded  letter  written  to 
India.  The  anonymous  author  is  very  inex- 
perienced, and  has  not  got  out  of  the 
jerkiness  of  style  usual  with  beginners.  Bnt 
the  book  exhibite  one  faculty  which  is  Ir^  no 
means  too  common.  The  coarersation  m  it 
is  really  like  what  the  wart  of  people  d^ 
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picted  vonld  probably  aay  under  the  circam- 
stances  imagined,  aim  Uiongh  their  talk  is 
for  the  most  part  poop  enongh,  yet  it  is  not 
also  Tmroal,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
dialogue  one  reads  la.  Here  is  a  yein 
which  is  worth  working  out  a  Utfle  more, 
and  if  "  Bertie  "  can  get  neit  time  a  plot  of 
Bomevrhat  Btronger  texture,  and  a  better 
company  together,  their  conversation  ought 
to  make  the  new  book  sell.  Signed  in  Satte 
has  been  signed  in  so  much  haate  that  there 
has  been  no  time  left  for  correcting  the 
press,  nor  even  for  getting  the  v^ome 
boand.  The  imprint,  however,  is  Gnemsey, 
and  there  may  have  been  local  obstacles. 

BiCHABD  F.  LlTTLEDALE. 


CUIBBHT  LITERATUBS. 

Cateit  Dictionary  of  Oeneral  Biography  (Lonff- 
■nans)  has  been  before  Uie  public  for  the  laeteignt 
TeAis  in  its  enl&i^ed  form,  and  baa  met  with 
deserved  approval.  So  &r  as  we  have  been  able 
to  t«st  the  metits  of  the  work,  we  have  found  it 
raperior  to  most  of  its  rivals  in  accuracy,  com- 
pletenem  and  impartialitj.  The  new  edition  ia 
Dot  a  mere  reprint  of  the  original  book,  but  con- 
tains much  extra  matter  and  many  useful  correc- 
tions. AnnexBd  to  it  ia  a  supplement  of  about 
160  pages,  in  which  are  itotdced  660  "  eminent 
persona  recently  deceaeed."  The  eminence  of 
some  is  not  very  lemsrkable,  and  we  donbt 
whether  they  will  retain  their  place  inaDictiomuy 
the  pages  of  which  are  alrrady  inconveniently 
crowded.  We  think  that  space  might  be  saved  by 
curtuling  the  length  of  some  of  the  memoirs,  which 
aie  occasionally  out  ofproportion  to  tbe  import- 
ance of  their  subject.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Peraigny 
occupies  more  space  than  Lord  Bacon,  Guizot  tbaii 
WilUam  Pitt,  and  Sir  Edwin  Landeeer  than  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds.  Some  few  omissions  also  we 
noUce,  in  no  spirit  of  dispaiHgemeDt,  but  to  aid 
the  induatriouB  compiler  of  the  Dictionary  in 
attaining  the  slill  higher  degree  of  completeness  at 
which  ho  ^ms.  We  look  in  vain  for  anv  account 
of  Thomas  Bloontj  ^  legal  antiqaary ;  otNicholss 
Hereford,  WicklHfe's  co-adjutor;  and  of  Bishop 
Uiles  Smith,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  '  our 
English  ffible.  Beau  Nash  finds  a  place  in  the 
Dictionary,  but  cone  is  ^ven  to  Naah,  the 
dramatoat ;  the  De  la  Poles  are  treated  at  great 
length,  but  not  one  of  the  Be  Bohuns  is  mentioDed ; 
Lord  Burleigh  is  commemorated,  but  neither 
Burley  the  schoolman  nor  bis  illustriouB  kinsmen 
are  noticed.  Such  overdghts  as  these  are  abnost 
insepaiable  from  a  work  oi  this  nature  and  magni- 
tude, and  scarcely  dettact  from  its  value  ea  a  book 
of  reference. 

The  second  volume  otXolitre't  Dramatic  Workt, 
translated  by  H.  von  Laun  (Edinburgh:  Pater- 
son),  shows  in  most  points  a  very  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  fiiat.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  completeness  of  the  get-up — the  absence  of 
running  headings,  on  which  we  commented  in  the 
AcAJDBifT  some  months  ago — bos,  we  are  gtad  to 
see,  been  removed.  The  translation  itself  has 
gained  very  much  in  spirit  and  freedom,  the  ren- 
dering of  the  charming  "  Critique  de  I'EcoIe  des 
Femmes  "  b^ng  specUIy  successful,  and  pleasant 
to  read  even  after  the  original.  Mr.  Von  Laun'e 
illustrations  of  the  peHomunces  of  Moliiie's 
Englisdi  followers — or  plunderers — continue  to  be 
very  interesting ;  and  of  H.  Lalauze'a  etchings  it 
may,  at  the  very  least,  be  said  that  they  are  some- 
thing more  than  "  maps  or  modest  remembrancera 
to  t&  text,"  to  which  office  Oharles  Lamb  doomed 
certwn  illustrations  to  Shak^iere, 

Beelon't  PuHic  ^eaktr,  (Ward,  Lock,  and 
"^ler.)  A  comHoation  of  spedmens  of  oiatory, 
tanging  from  Demosthenes  to  Spurgeon,  hat  con- 
nsting  of  Qie  merast  extiacts,  must  be  of  very 
small  valne.     Two  pages  of  Oiceio,  for  instance, 


done  into  English,  will  scarcely  convey  an  idea  of 
his  oratory,  &i  less  impress  anyone  with  the  in- 
dividuality of  his  style.  It  ia  like  exhibiting  a 
brick  to  commend  the  Bale  of  a  house.  There  ia, 
doubtless,  a  want  of  good  public  speakers  now, 
and  poB^hly  a  change  miKnt  be  efiected  if  the 
established  oratorical  modeb  were  more  generally 
studied.  But  the  present  book  is  neither  likely 
to  conduce  to  improvement  in  this  direction,  nor 
suited  to  etcite  due  reepect  for  the  orators  who 
are  therein  quoted, 

Xetters  ti?  a  Scenic  on  Rdigioiu  Matttrt.     By 
the  Bev.   Jamee   Balmes.     l^auslated   fnun   the 


letters  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  written  with 
much  eamestneee  and  seal,  which  sceptics,  real  or 
imsginary,  will  no  donbt  look  upon  with  their 
usual  respect  for  such  phenomena.  Mr.  Balmes  is 
not  an  uncandid  writer,  jet  his  devotion  to  his 
Church  can  betray  him  into  citing  as  a  reason  for 
bis  fUth  in  her  "  the  d^radation  and  debase- 
ment "  he  finds  where  she  does  not  hold  sway. 
This  from  the  heart  of  Spain !  The  Introduction 
(by  another  hand)  falls  into  the  same  mistake  as 
the  book  itself,  on  which  it  bestow!  adulation 
that  can  only  be  termed  fulsome. 

The  Roxburffhe  BaUadi.  With  short  notes  by 
W.  Ohappell,  F.8.A.  Vol.  IL  part  iii.  (Ballad 
Society.)  The  Ballad  Society  does  not  proceed 
rapidly,  but  it  does  its  work  well  even  at  the 
present  rate  of  prorreee,  which  is  much  slower 
than  one  would  wish.  We  shall  soon  have  Th« 
Roxbiar^he_  Baiiadt  complete  with  handy  notes 
explaining '  the  same,  and  iacsimile  copies  of  all 
the  curious  woodcuts.  The  part  just  issued  does 
not  contain  any  very  memorable  balladB,  always  ex- 
cepting some  of  the  Hobin  Hood  seriee  which  have 
appeared  at  various  times  before.  The  woodcut 
annexed  to  the  "  Two  Unfortunate  Lovers"  (p,  644) 
is  worth  notice.  It  represents  the  cofEn  of  a 
young  woman  being  earned  to  the  grave.  On  the 
centre  thereof  ia  a  coronal  auch  as  used  formerly 
to  be  suspended  in  village  churches  in  memory  of 
virains  when  they  died.  We  were  not  aware 
be^re  that  there  was  any  evidence  proviuf^  that 
these  wreaths,  before  they  were  hung  up  m  the 
churehea,  were  laid  upon  the  bier  or  coffin.  This 
beautiful  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  church- 
restorers  have  swept  away  most  of  the  memorials 
of  it  that  lime  had  spared,  A  few,  however,  yet 
remain  in  secluded  parts  of  the  country.  The 
editorial  work  is  well  done.  The  note  (p.  669) 
on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Holland  Street  in 
Southwark  is  curious.  It  seems  that  it  took  its  de- 
signation from  a  notorious  house  of  ill-fame  that 
once  stood  there,  fortified  by  moat  and  drawbridge 
like  a  castle,  which  was  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Holland. 
There  ia  strange  irony  in  the  way  men  and  women 
are  forgotten  or  kept  in  memoiy. 

Familiar  Quotation$.  By  John  BartletL  (Samp- 
son Low,  Uarston  &  Co.)  This  is  an  elegant 
edition  of  a  very  good  book  of  its  class,  the  popu- 
larity of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  lact 
that  it  has  reached  a  seventh  issue.  Interesting 
foot-notes  are  scattered  throughout,  giving  parallel 
passages  or  tradog  the  descent  of  a  thought,  la 
an  appendix  we  nave  the  history  of  numerous 
proverbial  expressions;  an  alphabetical  list  of 
authors'  names ;  and  a  very  copious  index  of  lead- 
ing words,  rendering  the  book  exceedingly  easy  of 
rderenee.  In  such  a  work  accuracy  of  text  is  of 
course  a  first  requisite,  and  for  this  we  specially 
command  it  to  those  who  "  with  just  enough  of 
learning  to  misquote  "  ever  and  abon  set  our  teeth 
on  edge  by  maltreating  a  favourite  line, 

Ub.  Richasd  Lewis  in  his  Hittory  of  tha  Life 
Soot  and  iu  Work  fMacmillan)  gives  us  a  readaUe 
account  of  a  noble  invention  and  its  results. 
Rendering  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  he 
assigns  the  merit  of  having  constructed  the  first 
unimmergible  boat  to  Mr.  Lionel  LuMn,  a  coach- 
huilder  in  Long  Acre.  This  invention  was  patented 
in  1786,  but  in  spite  of  royal  patronage  (and  it  is 


to  the  credit  of  Qeoige  the  Fourth  that  he  showed 
an  interest  in  the  subject)  it  failed  to  secure  tha 
&vour  of  the  Admiralty  or  Trinity  House,  Lukin 
himself  died  in  IS34  without  any  public  rect^nition 
of  his  services,  and  even  before  hia  death  bis  in- 
vention had  been  appropriated  by  others  who  were 
at  heat  mere  improvers  upon  his  original  con- 
ception. From  itj  however,  there  sprang  that 
most  valuable  institution  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  is 
the  active  secretary,  and  he  pointa  with  pardonable 
pride  to  the  work  it  has  accomplished  during  ita 
fifty  yean  of  existence.  Since  vxo  reconstruction 
of  the  National  Life-Boat  Inatitution  in  1860  "  it 
has  contributed  to  the  saving  of  SS,163  Uvea  from, 
wrecks  on  our  coasts  ^ther  Dy  its  life-boats  or  by 
other  means,  for  which  services  it  has  granted  040 
gold  and  silver  medals,  besides  pecuniary  rewards 
to  the  amount  of  over  42,000/.''  At  the  present 
time  it  has  under  its  control  more  then  240 
"valuable  and  splendid  boats,  perfectly  equipped, 
for  the  most  port  mounted  on  well-deaigned  and 
admirably  built  carriages  for  land  transport,  kept 
in  solidly  conatnicted  and  durable  boat-housee,  and 
manned  by  hrave  and  practised  crews."  Upon  the 
claims  of  such  an  institution  to  public  support 
vety  littie  need  be  said,  but  we  cannot  help  asking 
whether  it  ought  to  be  left  dependent,  aa  it  now 
is,_  on  private  oenevolence  and  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  few  who  know  anything  about  it 
It  is  surely  an  anomaly  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  undertake  the  management  of  the  rocket 
apparatus  (a  valuable  means  for  saving  life),  but 
neglect  the  more  important  work  of  furniahing  out 
coasts  with  a  due  supply  of  efficient  life-hoats, 
Mr.  Lewis  has  enlivened  his  pages  by  transferring 
to  them  (with  proper  acknowledgment)  Mr. 
Gilmore's  glowing  narrative  of  the  gallant  servicea 
rendered  by  the  Bomsgate  life-boat:  it  is  apitv 
that  he  has  omitted  to  mention  that  he  is  indebted 
to  Sir  D.  Brewster's  article  in  Good  Word*  (vol,  iv. 
688)  for  much  of  the  history  of  the  life-boat's  in- 
vention. 

Tee  Rev.  E.  M.  Oeldart  has  published  a  lecture 
entitled  The  Antiquilin  of  Modem  Greek,  which 
is  characterised  h;  the  same  learning  and  clever- 
ness, t(»ether  with  the  same  occasional  rashness 
of  speciustion  and  want  of  philological  accuracy, 
that  are  found  in  his  book.  The  Modem  Or^ 
Lanfftutye  in  Ht  rdatiiM  to  Ancient  Greek.  He 
divides  the  antiquities  of  Modem  Greek  into  philo- 
logical, philosophical,  and  mythological,  and  much 
interestmg  information  wil)  be  found  under  all 
three  heads.  By  the  philological  antiquities  he 
means  the  primitive  forme,  anterior  to  the  great 
Attic  period  of  Greek  literatuie,  which  survive  in 
modern  Greek;  these  have  been  discussed  in  a 
very  instructive  manner,  but  the  author  is  too  apt 
to  think  that  because  a  modarn  Greek  form  corre- 
sponds to  one  in  early  Greek,  or  in  the  Aryan 
language,  the  later  form  is  the  earlier  form  re- 
tained, and  not,  aa  sometimes  happens,  a  similar 
form  produced  by  phoTietic  corruption.  And 
when  he  tries  to  persuade  us  that  i^idi/joc  wae 
in  reality  the  same  word  as  tiufv^nr,  an  Epic  form 
of  ludufioc,  he  is  in  error,  because  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  two  in  pronunciation,  as  in  modeni 
Greek,  could  not  have  arisen  till  long  after  classic 
cal  times,  aince  v  was  not  pronounced  like  i,  nor 
in  diphthongs  like  our  v  or  /,  until  quite  a  late 
period  of  the  lang^uage.  In  speaking  of  the  philo- 
sophical antiquities,  Dy  which  term  he  apparentiy 
means  the  history  of  the  meanings  of  certun 
words,  especially  philosophical  ones,  he  uaea  the 
term  "antiquities  in  a  difierent  sense  from  that 
in  which  he  had  used  it  before,  for  whereu  in 
dealiog  with  the  forms  of  words  he  meana  that 
modem  Greek  has  retmned  primitive  forms,  in 
speaking  of  their  significations  he  means,  that 
though  these  are  the  uneol  descendants  of  tne  old 
meanings,  they  are  strangely  different  fWim  them. 
In  the  mytinMOgical  part  also,  tnoogh  nuuiy  of  his 
remarka  are  quite  sound,  he  does  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  accidental  correspottdencea 
and  tAose  where  there  is  a  traceable  oonnsxion 
between  the  beliefs  of  ancient  and  modsm  times. 
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In  pftrticnlar,  the  idea  that  the  word  Kapq,  as 
■pplied  to  "The  Maiden  iu  Ilades,"  haa  any  re- 
ference to  Fersephoae,  is  very  far-fetched.  To 
iUustntte  theae  points  he  ha«  introduced  some 
well-<duNaD  specimenH  of  the  modem  Oreek  baUada, 
witii  translations,  that  of  the  laat  of  which — the 
Imllad  called  'o  'avUuc  mi  i)  Aiyit~-ia  very  j^raceful. 
This  ia  one  of  the  longest,  and  perhapa  the  most 
beaatiful,' of  the  rhjmed  modem  Qreek  haltada, 
and  ia  endentlj  allegorical,  though  the  meaning 
is  verj  hard  to  discover ;  but  we  cannot  think 
with  Mr.  Geldart  that  it  embodies  a  solar  myth, 
for  the  form,  style,  and  sentiment  all  stamp  it  U 
a  modem  poem.  Editob. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Mhhbs.  MACxnjjLir  will  ehortlj  publish  a 
volume  entitled  Sttahtmearit  Plidarcn;  being  a 
•election  of  lives  from  North's  transUtion  of  Plu- 
tarch's Livet  of  the  NobU  Orecums  and  Eonunu. 
The  lives  are  those  of  OorioUnus,  Brutus,  Julius 
Oaeaar,  Antoniua,  and  Octavius  Caesar,  with 
extracts  from  those  of  Theaeus  and  Alcihiades.  A 
copious  index:  of  names  will  be  appended,  together 
with  a  gloasarial  index  of  the  more  uncommon 
words.  Some  remarks  upon  the  use  made  by 
Sfaakspere  of  North's  translation  will  appear  in 
the  preface. 

Mtssbs.  Tinslet  Bbothebb  will  shortly  pub- 
lish the  posthumous  writings  of  Oliver  ^ndox- 
Brown,  tne  youthful  author  of  Oabriel  Denver, 
who  died  nearly  a  year  ago.  Young  rb  he  vraa 
(nineteen)  his  &tetary  remains  will  fill  tno  well- 
sized  volimies.  Gabritl  Denver  (which  hsa 
already  been  reissued  in  a  cheaper  form  by  the 
original  publiaheiB,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder}  will 
not  be  precisely  reproduced  in  the  forthcoming 
editJon,  out,  in  its  stead,  the  first  and  in  some 
respects  more  striking'  version  of  the  same  tale, 
entitled  TAe  Black  Stomu  There  will  be  two 
other  novels,  in  a  shape  carried  well  on  towards 
completion :  a  Devonshire  stoir,  named  T/ie  Dvxile 
BMh  (Nightshade),  and  a  London  story  named 
Hebdiich't  Legacy ;  likewise  various  pieces  of  a 
more  irsgmentarv  kind,  including  a  few  in  verae. 
Dr.  HueHer  and  ^Ir.  William  M.  Roesetti  act  as 
joint  editors  of  the  volumes,  which  will  also  con- 
tain a  poem  (an  el^r  oh  the  author's  untimely 
death)  by  Mr.  Philip  B.  Marston. 

Uk.  WiLLi.iii  M.  EoBBFin  is  to  deliver  at 
Newcaatle-on-TvDQ  in  January  nest  the  lecture 
on  Shellev  whicli  he  gave  to  a  Birmingham  audi- 
ence in  Alarch  hist.    At  that  time  it  was  a  long 


We  bear  that  the  lectoring-tour  of  Sir.  Moncure 
D.  Conway  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  great 
success.  He  has  gone  back  for  the  occaeion  to 
his  native  country,  with  a  considerable  repute 
acquired  during  .  bb  many  years'  sojourn  in 
England. 

Tbe  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  D.D,,  has  announced 
in  some  of  the  Yorkshire  papera  his  intention  of 
publishing  a  new  edition  of  Hunter's  SotUh  York- 
thirti,  with  corrections  and  additions.  Tbe  ori- 
ginal edition  is  now  extremely  rare,  and  the 
success  of  his  republication  of  the  Hittory  of 
SaUanttiiire,  a  few  years  ago,  has  induced  I^. 
Gatty  to  undertake  this  as  a  companion  work. 

Messrs.  B.  Claiikr  aud  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  bk 
about  to  publish  a  J?uforyo/(Ae.rJrrR,vo/'fAe  Cam- 
berland,  written  at  the  request  of  Major-GenersI 
O.  H.  Thomas,  cbie&y  from  his  private  mili- 
tary journal  end  oifjcial  and  other  documents 
furnished  by  him,  by  Thomas  B.  Von  Home, 
U.S.A. 

Messbs.  a.  Aim  C.  Black  will  publish  next 
month  a  work  on  Tht  Epiitle  to  the  Ephetiane,  by 
Dr.  B.  8.  Candliah,  late  Prindpal  of  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh, 

Mvesa.  Blackib  abo  Soit  will  issue,  in  tha 
coime  of  the  month,  a  wo^  entitled  The  Southern 


Stattt  of^  North  America,  by  Edward  King,  with 
illustrations   by   J.   Welle    Ohampney,   being    " 


Mr.  J.  Bootoit,  of  New  York,  will  publish,  neit 
month,  Monufiiettfal  Oirittianity :  or,  the  Art  and 
St/mbolitm  of  the  Primitive  Church  at  Witneutt 
ond  Teacher*  of  the  One  Catholic  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice, by  the  Kev.  John  P.  Lundy, 

Thz  new  article  on  "  Bristol "  ia  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  will  eon- 
tain  the  date  of  the  departure  from  the  part  of 
Bristol  of  tbe  Gabots  on  their  great  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  the  ship  Matthew,  and  the  day  of  their 
return,  being  points  of  information  that  none  of 
the  bic^fraphers  of  these  distii^uished  navigators, 
nor  any  of  the  maritime  histories,  have  recorded. 

Thk  comic  annual  projected  by  tbe  late  Mr, 
Tom  Hood,  and  published  for  the  last  seven  years 
under  his  name,  will  be  published  this  year  by 
tbe  same  proprietors,  under  tbe  editorship  of  Mr, 
Henry  S^npeon.  It  will  contain  contributions  in 
prose  and  verse  by  James  Albeir,  Button  Cook, 
AshtoD  Dilke,  Austin  Dobson,  A.  Dowty,  II.  S. 
Leigh,  Joaquin  Miller,  Moy  Thomas,  the  author 
of  LiUiput  Levee,  and  other  well-known  writers, 
and  will  comprise  twenty-six  paffes  of  illastrations 
engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dfdzial  from  drawings 
by  artists  of  note.  The  annual  will  appear  with 
the  November 


Messrs.  Henbt  S,  Eras  ano  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  A  new  work  by  the  Rev.  Chatles  Ander- 
son, entitled  New  Bea^ingt  of  Old  Parablei,  It 
is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  thongbt  of  a  later 
day  but  ados  a  new  and  deeper  force  to  the  first 
teachings  of  the  parables.  A  second  edition  of 
The  Curate  of  SAyre,  by  the  same  author,  la  like- 
wise in  preparation. 

Mb,  William  S.  F.  Maters,  Chinese  Secretary 
of  Her  Majesty's  L^ation  at  Peking,  whose 
Chinese  JUadei-'a  MaJiuid  has  been  noticed  in  these 
columns,  has  publlabed  a  second  edition,  with 
considerable  a!dditiona,  of  tbe  Anglo-Chineee 
Gilendar  M/iniuil,  a  handbook  of  reference  for 
the  determination  of  Chinese  dates  from  1860  to 
1870,  which  was  originally  issued  ws  years  ago. 

We  hear  that  M,  Henri  Cordier,  the  Seereta^ 
of  tbe  North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  is  engaged  upon  a  complete  bibliography 
of  works,  papers,  articles,  &c,,  published  iu  China 
on  Ohineae  matters.  Mr,  Oordier's  book  wiU 
shortly  go  to  press. 

Thb  Rev.  W,  Scarborough,  Weeloyan  mis- 
sionary, of  Hankow,  has  recently  published  A 
CoUectian  of  Chinete  Proveiie,  Witt  an  introduc- 
tion, and  a  translation  of  tbe  Chinese  text. 

M.  H.  Taike  is  to  read  his  first  volume  on  the 
Reoolution  before  the  University  of  Geneva.  The 
volume  will  appear  about  December  10, 

M.  E.  Rbnan  is  at  Ischia,  where  he  is  at  work 
upon  a  novel. 

Brsidb  the  Hietorical  Sevieto,  edited  bv  MM. 
Monod  ai^  Fagoing,  Messrs.  BaiUiSre  will,  from 
Janusrv  1  next,  publish  a  I^iloiopAical  Xecieto, 
edited  Wm.  Ribot,  to  which  MM.  Caro,  Janet, 
Wundt,  Professor  Bain  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
will  contribute. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  University  of 
Czemowitz,  the  capital  of  the  Biikovina,  which 
took  place  at  the  .Centenary  Festival  of  the  annex- 
ation of  that  country  to  Austria,  has  produced  u 
most  valuable  contribution  to  Vedic  studiea,  in 
tbe  shape  of  a  "  Gratulationsschrift "  &om  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Lndwig,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
Prague,  Professor  Ludwig  has  long  been  known 
as  an  independent  student  of  tbe  ancient  language 
and  literature  of  India,  and  this  latest  work  of  his, 
Onthe  Phiioto^ieal  arid Religiam  Idea*  af  the  Veda, 
published  at  Prague,  marks  a  decided  advance  in 
the  investigation  of  the  primeval  religion  of  India, 


'  The  series  of  pa^is  on  "  The  Intemationsl 
Working  Men's  Aasooiatioa,'*  which  recently  ap- 
pearod  in  JVoMr't  Magaimu,  and  an  written  by 
Miss  M.  Betham-EdwBjds,  an  about  to  appear  u 
\feaiUeton  in  the  Italian  newspaper  Diritto,  pub- 
lished at  Rome. 

Mb,  Abbbr  has  just  sent  out  the  second  voluma 
of  his  Tranicript  of  the  Reffistert  of  the  Sialianeri' 
Company,  cortying  the  book  entries  down  to  1595. 
He  has  also  made  considerable  progress  with 
Volume  III.  The  book-entries  down  to  1606  a.d. 
aie  already  in  ^pe.  This  volume  ends  in  1630, 
thotigh  there  are  some  occasional  entrieaas  far  at 
1681  A,D.  Mr,  Arber  trusts  to  isaue  it  in  Decem- 
ber next,  and  Volume  IV.,  coming  down  to  1C40 
A.D.,  in  February  following.  In  both  VolumM 
II.  and  III.  will  be  found  much  infomuitioD 
about  the  London  printing-houses,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  master-printers  m  them,  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  Transer^ ;  as  well  as  about  those 
who  umply  ventured  in  puhliahing. 

Tks  New  Shakspere  Society  now  numhen  609 
members.  It  baa  just  issued  its  last  book  for  tfata 
year,  Mr.  P.  A,  Daniel's  edition  of  Arthur  Brcoke't 
Bomevt  and  Juliet,  and  William  Painter's  Shcmto 
and  Jtdietta,  an  expanded  translation  of  BoaietuAu'a 
French  paraphrsae  of  Bandello's  Italian  story.  Ia 
his  "Introduction,"  Mr.  Daniel  has  ^ven  for  tli« 
first  time  a  full  and  connected  account  of  all  tlii 
Novels,  Poems,  4c.,  from  which  it  is  poeeible  ibat 
Shakspere  may  have  derived  bints  for  bis  traptdy. 
In  a  Postscript,  Mr.  Daniel  describes  Bernini 
Garter's  unique  Tragicall  and  Trae  Hiitorie  v:hiA 
happened  betwene  tv>o  Knglith  Lovere,  156.'^,  and 
also  discuBSea  the  date  of  Wily  BegutUd,  whidi 
he  shows  to  be  long  after  that  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  from  which  play  it  copies  part  of  the  Surst, 
*e.  The  volume  forms  No,  1  of  the  New  Sbsi- 
spere  Society's  Third  Series,  "  Originals  and  Ana- 
logues of  ShakspeTe's  Plays," 

Messrs.  Heury  Sothebaw  asd  Co.,  of  Pica- 
dilly,  have  purchased  the  very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Thackerayana  formed  by  the  late  Join 
Camden  Hottea,  who  was  indefatigable  in  tracing 
out  and  securing  all  those  books  disposed  of  at  the 
sale  of  Thackeray's  library'  containing  the  penol 
andpen-and-inksketcheson  the  margins  orflyleaTK 
illuslrativB  of  the  text,  for  which  he  was  so  noted. 
Neady  six  hundred  of  these  sketches  have  already 
been  engraved  iu  facsimile  in  the  work  entitled 
Thackerayana,  but  in  the  catalogue  of  the  collec- 
tion printed  by  Messrs,  Sotheran  and  Co.  we 
enumerated  many  which  have  never  been  repro- 
duced. Among  these  relics  of  the  author  oT 
Vanity  Pair  is  the  original  draught  of  his  letter 
to  Charles  Dickens  upon  the  subject  of  the  dispute 
at  the  Oarrick  Club,  m  which  the  alterations  and 
interlineations  attest  that  Thackeray  was  not  one 
of  the  "  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease ; '' 
a  unique  copy  of  Thackeray's  WJutey  Sroum  Pitxr 
Mayaxine,  suggested  to  be  issued  in  183d,  but 
never  published ;  and  a  copy  of  Thackeray's 
Ballet  JUythologique,  a  series  of  designs  entitled 
"Flore  et  Zephyr,  par  Tb^ophile  Wncstaffe," 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  British  Muscoin 
catalogue,  but  which  is  described  in  the  article  on 
Thackeray  in  the  North  Brittth  Jteaiew. 

Messrs,  Cilatto  akd  Windvb's  annual  tnde 
dinner  sale  was  given  on  Tuesday  last  at  tbe 
Albion  Tavern,  and  was  well  attended  hy  tk 
leadinp:  booksellers.  Very  laise  numbers  of  some 
of  their  publications  were  sold. 

Mr.  Stahfoiid  is  about  to  publish  a  series  of 
handy  volumes  in  post  8vo.,  by  eminent  wnten, 
entitled  T/ie  Brituh  Man^acturing  Industria. 
edited  by  G.Fhillip8Bevan,F.G.S.  Three  volumes 
are  to  appear  in  the  course  of  November :  Cei^, 
by  J,  .A,  Phillips;  CarpO*,  by  Cbrifltopher 
Dresser;  and  Glatt  and  Silicala,  by  Professor 
Barff. 

Thr  epic  poet,  Felix  Dahn,  baa  jurt  added  aE 
additional  leaf  to  his  laorel  by  the  success  of  his 
first  drama,  ISim'g  Roderich,  which  was  brought 
out  last  week  at  the  National  Theatre  in  Berlin. 
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MEaasa.  Duuokeb  and  Httublot  ue  abont  to 
publish,  under  the  title  Ifemamdteehtaif  Jaire  am 
Preuttitchen  Safe,  the  ftutobioeraph;  of  Clueen 
Louisa's  friend  aad  principol  Isdy-in-mutiuK',  the 
beautiful  and  witty  Oounteag  Van  Voas,  who,  in 
early  youth  ae  Friiulein  yon  Pannewit^,  had  won 
the  heart  of  the  Prince  of  Pniuie,  brother  of 
Frederick  U. 


177fi  that  Joseph  Ceroid  became  possessed  of  the 
Umveraily  Printing  Office  in  the  Dominieaner 
Platz—and  he  was  in  the  following  year  ap- 
pointed Imperial  Printer,  a  position  of  ^reat 
dignity  and  emolument.  The  business  attained 
la^e  proportione  under  Joseph's  successor.  Oarl 
G«rola  used  erery  endeaTour  to  check  the  system 
of  piratical  printing,  and  to  modify  the  severity 
of  the  censorship.  His  name  was  Hinong  those 
attached  to  a  memorial  sent  to  Prince  Mettemich 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  complaining  of  this 
appreesive  instdtntion.  Oarl  was  succeeded  bv 
the  present  heada  of  the  eatablishment,  Friedrien 
and  Moritz  Gerold,  who  supply  schoolbooks  to 
almost  all  the  gymnasia  and  Keal-echulen  in 
AuBtria. 

TsK  new  volume  of  Det  nittende  Aarhundrede 
begins  with  a  particularly  brilliant  October  uum- 
lier.  The  two  last  poems  written  by  C.  Haucb, 
one  entitled  "Dream-life,"  the  other  "  On  the  Lid 
of  a  Sarcophagus,"  have  a  melancholy  interest  aa 
the  latest  utterances  of  a  true  and  rare  genius. 
The  same  thought  runs  through  each,  the  beauty 
of  animal  life  regarded  with  tender  delight  by  a 
eeul  whose  own  sensations  are  almost  echpsed  by 
death.  The  poems,  written  in  hexameters,  have 
not  received  any  final  revision,  but,  with  all  their 
imperfections,  they  are  full  of  sonorous  and  beau- 
tiful lines,  Julius  Lange,  who  is  fast  making  a 
European  name  for  himsdf,  contributes  a  thou(^t- 
ful  study  on  Michel  Angelo.  Lieutenant  Wolfi 
illustrates  with  able  translations  a  long  paper  on 
the  Ska-King,  the  book  of  Ohineae  songs  arranged 
and  edited  by  Confucius.  Holger  Drachmann, 
whose  I  Storm  og  &ille  we  reviewed  last  week, 
contributes  three  poems.  Dr.  Ulrik  treats  a 
question  is  hygienic  statistics  vrith  much  inge- 
nuity and  learning.  The  editor.  Dr.  Georg 
Brandss,  dedicates  one  of  his  admirable  eriticu 
studies  to  Carl  Snoilsky,  the  latest  and  the  most 
modem  of  Swedish  poets.  We  hail  this  October 
number  ot  Det  nitteade  Aarhundrede  as  altogether 
the  most  able  literary  product  that  has  reached  us 
from  Scandinavia  for  many  years.  There  seems 
a  prospect  now  of  better  times  in  Denmark. 

AccoBDiNO  to  the  Lomhnrdia  of  the  26th  ult. 


n  which  he  lived  and  died,  marble  tablets  with 
ascriptions  recording  the  events. 


M.  Paul  Bert,  for  his  work  on  the  effects  of 
barometrical  pressure  on  living  creatures. 

The  last  monthly  number  of  the  Italian  Gior- 
nale  deglt  Ecmwmitti,  published  at  Padua,  con- 
tains, along  with  several  interesting  articles  by 
Signori  Luziatti,  Forti,  lAmpertico,  and  other 
eminent  Italian  economists,  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  English  political  economy  by  Afr.  OlifTe 
Leslie.  A  recent  number  contained  an  article  by 
the  famous  German  economist.  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Koscher ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  liiat  the  QiomaU 
dfgli  EcoTtomuli  is  not  merely  the  organ  of  a  par- 
ticular school  of  Italian  economists,  as  some 
writers,  both  English  and  foreign,  appear  to  sup- 
pose. The  charge  lately  made  sgainst  the  historic 
school  of  economists  in  Germany,  of  having  in- 
fected Italian  political  economy  witb  protection- 
ism, is,  we  may  observe,  quite  unfotmded.  The 
so-called  "  Catnederaocialisten  "  of  Germany  are 
ndvocatee  of  free  ^de,  and  their  "  Verem  fiir 
Socialpolitik  '  has  among  its  members  soma  who 


are  also  members  of  the  older  "  Volkswirtb- 
BchalUicher  Oougreaa,"  founded  especially;  to  pro- 
mote the  freedom  of  trade.  If  protectionism  is 
reviving  in  Italy,  it  has  not  been  recalled  to  life 
by  Geraiany. 

Thbbb  are  three  papers  in  the  Journal  of  Mental 
Science  (which  Drs.  Maudsley  and  Clouston  so 
ably  edit  on  behalf  of  the  Medico-Psychological 
Association)  that  possess  general  interest  In  the 
first  (January,  1876)  Dr.  Wilks,  taking  the  physio- 
logy of  the  biun  as  his  ground,  points  out  to  how 
gr«it  an  extent  the  voluntu?  and  rational 
actions  of  men  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
redez  ones  of  animals,  and  the  immense  part 
played  by  mere  imitation.  Such  value  does 
ne  attach  to  the  freedom  from  tbe  power 
of  routine  that  he  would  be  distinctly  un- 
willins  to  prohibit  altogether  the  infusion  of  in- 
sane uood  into  the  population  by  intermarriage ; 
to  counteract  apparency  the  tendency  of  custom 
to  become  an  utterly  unreasoning  yoke,  or  of 
words  to  call  up  actions  without  a  vestige  of  real 
reasoning  in  the  process.  Through  these  pheno- 
mena Dr.  Wilks  connects  the  cerebration  of  man 
with  that  of  animals,  and  finds  the  marks  of  a 
common  action  through  the  organic  and  inoiganic. 
From  a  like  point  of  view  Dr.  Laycock  describes 
some  Organic  Laws  of  Personal  and  Ancestrsl 
Memory :  his  thought  being  an  identification  of 
memory,  and  various  consdous  or  emotional  states, 
with  the  tendency  to  "reversion"  in  organic  forms. 
An  important  paper  is  concluded  by  Dr.  Nichol- 
son, of  the  Convict  Prison  at  Portsmouth,  on  the 
"  Morbid  Psychology  of  Criminals  " — importantless 
from  ite  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  the  prisoner 
than  as  presenting  with  renewed  urgency  the  de- 
pendence of  so  much  that  passes  as  criminality 
upon  conditions  demonstrably  morbid.  Till  this 
met,  with  all  its  far-reaching  consequences,  has 
been  fairly  incorporated  in  our  pohty,  it  needs 
to  be  enforced  with  every  variety  of  illustration 
that  experience  can  give. 

The  following  Parliamentary  papers  have  lately 
been  published : — Hoyal  Commission  on  Scientific 
Instruction  and  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Vol.  III.,  contftiatng  Minutes  of  Evidence  and 
Appendices,  Analyses  of  Evidence,  fi:c.,  and  Gene- 
ral Index  to  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  (price  Is.  5d.)  ; 
Correspondence  between  the  Foreign  Office  and 
H.M.'s  Representatives  Abroad  and  Foreign  Re- 
presentatives in  England  on  the  subject  of  Copy- 
right, 1872-75  (price  b^d.)  ;  Beports  from  H.M-'s 
Oonsuls  on  the  Manufiicturee,  Commerce,  &c.,  of 


thmr  Consular  Districts,  Part  V.  (price  M.)  , 
Correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Foreign  Office  and  Committee  of  Lloyd's  on  the 
subject  of  Grain  Cargoes  (price  \d.)  ;  Report  of 
the  Meteorological  Committee  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  187i  (price  6J.)  j  Thirteenth  Report  of 
the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  nod  Industrial 
Schools  of  Ireland  (price  SJrf.);  Annual  Report 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  IMvy  Oouncil  and 
Local  Government  Board  (price  Is.);  Thirty- 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Public  Records  (price  4«.  4rf.)  ;  Report 
of  Select  Committee  on  Loans  to  Foreign 
States,  with  Procepdinsrs,  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, Appendix  and  Index  (price  8<.  Od.); 
Copies  of  Endowed  Schools  Oommisrion  Schemes 
for  the  Management  of  Dulwieh  College  and 
Oamberweil  Grammar  School,  and  for  the  Man- 
agement of  St.  John's  Hospital  and  other  Oharities 
in  Exeter ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment of  the  Privy  Council  Office  (price 
1».  8d.) ;  Correspondence  between  the  Privy 
Oouncil  and  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation on  the  subject  of  the  Admission  of  Women 
to  practise  Medicine  (price  2d.) ;  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Factories  for  the  half-year  ending 
April  30,  1876  (price  lid.)  ;  Returns  Relating  to 
Savings  Banks,  Navy  Victualling  Accounts, 
Offences  Punishable  by  FI(^ng,  Property  and 
Income-Taz  Asaeasments,  &c.,  &c. ;  Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  Railways  in  India  for 
1874-76,  by  Juland  Danvera,  Esq.  (price  If.); 


Report  on  the  Gunpowder  Ksplosion  in  Regent^s 
Fade  on  Octobw  3,  1674,  by  Major  Majendie, 
with  Plates  (price  4i.) ;  Return  Relating  to 
School  Fees,  England  and  Wales  (price  i>.  id.) ; 
Index  to  Reports  of  Public  Accounts  Committee; 
Returns  Relating  to  Minister's  Stipends  (Scot- 
land), Paupers,  Endowed  Charities  of  Coventry, 
Poor  Law  Unions,  Factories  and  Workshops  In- 
spection, Ac,     


A  vALDABLB  work,  consisting  of  notes  on  Per- 
sian Beluchistan,  by  Mirza  Mehdz  EMn,  has  just 
appeared  at  Teheran. 

A  comassion^  has  been  formed  at  Berlin  to 
consider  the  question  of  Polar  exploradon,  and  to 
report  upon  the  best  means  for  prosecuting  safe 
and  important  Arctic  discoveries.  The  Commis- 
sion consists,  among  others,  of  Professors  Dove 
and  Neumayer  of  Berlin,  Korsten  of  Kiel,  Win- 
necke  and  Schimpfer  of  Strossburg,  Zittel  of 
Munich,  Quenstedt  of  Tiibingen,  11.  Karsten 
of  Rostock,  Bnihns  of  Leipzig,  &c.,  while  the 
President  is  Dr.  von  MoUer,  Councillor  of  State. 


to  nominate  Dr.  Nachtigol  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  pUce  of  Professor  Neumayer,  whose 
arduous  duties  as  director  of  the  Hydrographical 
Department  of  the  Imperial  Admiralty  heve  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  It  wsa  announced  that  the 
correspondence  and  publication  of  thereports  of  the 
Society  will  for  the  future  be  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Hartmann.  In  regard  to  the  highly 
important  question  of  the  prosecution  of  further 
expeditions,  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed 
to ;  (1)  the  station  at  Chinchoxo  on  the  L^ngo 
coast  was  to  be  definitely  relinquished  on  account 
of  its  nnhealthy  character ;  (2)  no  new  expedition 
wan  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Society,  but  the  two 
expeditions  at  present  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Lenz  and  Dr.  Pogve  were  to  be  supported,  and,  if 
practicable,  still  further  extended.  Dr.  Falken- 
stein,  the  suroeon  and  photographer  to  the  ex- 
pedition, and  Major  von  Mechow,  who  had  been 
delegated  to  Oninchoxo,  were  to  be  recalled. 
While  the  respective  merite  of  these  officers  were 
fully  recognised,  it  was  considered  to  be  undeni- 
able that  the  attempts  made  by  the  latter  to  drill 
and  discipline  the  native  carriers  hod  proved 
BO  utterly  futile  as  to  show  the  uselesaness  of  en- 
gamng  an  experienced  European  officer  in  such  an 
undertaking. 

As  official  report  by  Mr.  Bunch,  Minister  Resi- 
dent at  Bogotii,  on  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, which  has  lately  been  printed,  contains  many 
details  of  interest  about  a  country  little  known  to 
us.  Every  variety  of  climate  is  to  be  found  there, 
hoTa  the  tropical  heat  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  to  the  perpetual  snow  of  the  Andes: 
delightful  temperatures  abound  at  an  elevation  of 
from  3,CK)0  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Cacao,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  Indian 
corn,  cotton,  rice,  the  vine,  cofliie,  eto.,  aro  among 
the  chief  wticles  which  can  be  grown  there. 
Columbia  is  a  Federal  Republic,  divided  into  nine 
States,  each  independent  and  sending  three  Sena- 
tors to  Congress  and  one  representative  for  each 
60,000  of  the  population.  1*0  the  advantages  of 
perfect  religious  toleration  and  a  free  press  may 
be  added  the  more  questionable  ones  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  punishment  by  death,  and  the  limiting  of 
terms  of  imprisonment  to  ten  yeara  for  the  most 
heinous  offences.  As  a  rule  the  people  ore  happy 
and  contented,  the  Government  troubles  them  but 
little,  and  every  one  seems  to  do  pretty  much  as 
he  likes.  The  lower  classes  in  the  interior  are 
all  Indians,  who  remain  much  as  the  Spanish 
conquerors  found  them  three  centuries  and  a  half 
ago ;  ignorant  and  superetitious,  yet  submissive ; 
certMnly  not  rohbere  or  murderers,  like  their 
Peruvian  or  Mexican  brethren ;  great  drinkers  of 
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Mcoa  mads  of  fermeDtod  Indun  com,  which 
nthei  stupifiesthsnenliTeiu  them.  Mr.  Bunch  u 
not  in  fsToiiT  of  European  cmigmtion  there. 

TsK  Pandora,  Arctic  exploring  ship,  com- 
manded b;  Gnptain  Allen  Young-,  R.N.R.,  en- 
countered baffling  head  winde  and  gales  on  her 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  put  iato  Ivigtot, 
the  port  of  the  famous  cryolite  mine  in  the  south 
of  Greuilaud  on  Julj  30.  Here  thirtj  tons  of 
coal  were  obtained,  and  the  Pandora  j^oceedud 
on  her  Toyafw,  reaching  Godhaven,  in  Bisco,  on 
AuffUBt  5.  Oaptain  Allen  Young  received  lettere 
at  Oodhaven,  which  were  left  by  the  Alert,  in- 
forming him  where  post-bags  of  the  Arctic  Expe- 
dition would  be  deposited  on  the  Oarj  Islands, 
and  on  Point  Gale  or  Oape  Isabella,  at  the  ea- 
bance  of  Smith  Sound.  He  also  received  a  letter 
horn  Mr.  Olmients  Markham,  informing  him  of 
the  amngemeuta  he  had  made  for  fort;  tona  of 
coal  being  dug  out  at  the  mine  in  the 
Waigat,  readj  for  the  Pandora  when  she  arrived. 
The  Pandora,  therefore,  proceeded  to  the  Waigat, 
oncountBiing  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  among  the 
icebergs  of  Disco  Bay,  on  her  way.  After  getting 
an  excellent  team  of  dogs  on  board  at  TJjarasiiBsuk, 
the  Pandora  arrived  off  the  Ritenbenk  Kulbrud, 
in  the  Waigat,  on  AugTist  8,  and  immediately 
began  to  get  the  coals  on  board.  Captain  Alien 
Young  intended  to  sail  from  the  coal  cliffs  on 
the  10th,  and  the  hiteat  date  from  the  PoTidora 
]■  Anguat  9.  All  on  board  were  in  excellent 
health  and  spirita;  and  the  Pandora  had  more 
coals  on  August  9  than  when  she  left  England. 

There  ia  also  news  of  the  whaling  fleet.  The 
whalers  had  had  a  late  pnfisage  through  Melville 
Bay,  and  were  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  with  four 
catches  offish.  The  bad  news  respecting  Melville 
Bay,  early  in  the  season,  is  by  no  means  an  indi- 
cation tiiat  the  state  of  the  ice  will  have  been 
equally  unfkvoumble  when  the  flxpedition  reached 
it  in  tne  end  of  July — rather  the  contrary. 

We  may  call  our  readers'  attention  to  a  book 
recently  publiahed  by  M.  Victor  PalmS,  of  Paris, 
entitled  "  Hiitoire  de  rEglue  de  Corie.  Par  Ch. 
Pallet,  Missionnaire  Apostolique  de  la  Soci^t^  des 
MiflsionaEtrangSres."  It  would  seem  that  Christi- 
anity was  fint  introduced  into  Corea  is  the  six- 
teenth century  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  was  sent  in 
1603  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Japanese  Christian  soldieia  despatched  by  the 
celebrated  Taiko-sama  to  invade  the  country ;  it 
can  hardly,  however,  be  said  to  have  taken  any 
real  root  till  1784,  and  this  history  commences 
with  that  year.  For  close  upon  half  a  century 
the  converts  were  left  pretty  mnch  to  themselves 
and  the  guidance  of  Chinese  and  native  priests, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Bisnop  of 
Peking.  At  first  many  persons  of  rank  and  wealth 
joined  the  new  sect,  bat  frequent  persecutiona, 
— espocially  the  great  penecution  of  1801,  during 
which  the  Church  wae  literally  drenched  in  blood 
— caused  them  to  fall  away  from  the  faith.  Not- 
withstanding that  its  professors  were  constantly 
harassed,  and  joDscriptive  laws  were  maintained 
and  often  put  in  force,  Christianity  still  retained 
its  vitality,  and  received  a  fresh  impetus  from  the 
appointment  of  a  Vicar  Apostolic  in  1831,  from 
which  year  until  1866,  when  Monsignor  Bemeui, 
most  of  his  colleagues,  and  a  large  number  of 
Christians  were  massacred,  there  have  always  been 
le  devoted  Catholic 


The  Corean  peninsula  is  abcoat  entirely  aterra 
incognita  to  Europeans,  but  Pere  Dallet'a  valuable 
Introduction  (but  little  short  of  200  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter)  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  subject,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  perused  with 
more  intere«t  by  the  general  reader  than  the  body 
of  the  work,  for  it  treats,  with  considerable 
minuteness,  of  the  history,  institutions,  mannere 
and  customs  of  a  country  whose  inhabitants 
foreigners  rarely,  if  ever,  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  except  during  the  periodical  stay  of  their 
tribut»-bearmg  embassy  at  Fekinif. 


mW  TOKE  LBTTEB. 

Kmr  Y«t :  Saptamba  11, 18TS. 

Mr.  Banj  Sullivan,  who  has  just  finished  his 
engagement  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  this  city,  bad  a 
warm  reception  in  America.  On  the  evening  of 
bis  first  appearance,  August  30,  he  acted  Hamlet 
before  a  densely  crowded  audience,  which  was 
composed,  to  a  large  extent,  of  Iriah'.^juerican 
citizens. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  Hamlet  is  a  new  one  to  the 
American  stage,  and  I ,  cannot  say  that  it  is  alto- 
gether the  ideal  of  our  theatre-goers.  He  dresses 
the  part  beautifully,  and  introduces  an  innovation 
in  the  form  of  a  wig  of  long,  light  brown  hair. 
His  reading  of  a  great  many  passages  is  also  new 
to  us,  and  I  do  not  think  altogether  acceptable, 
though  no  one  doubts  that  his  conclusions  are  the 
result  of  careful  study.  He  says;  "When  the 
wind  is  southerly,  I  linow  a  hawk  from  a  htm. 
Pthav) !  "  Again,  he  says,  "  that  I,  the  son  of  a 
dead  father  murdered;"  and,  "to  take  arms 
against  a  siege  of  troubles."  And  again,  "  I'll 
talce  the  ghost's  word  for  all  the  coin  in  Denmark," 
instead  of  "I'll  take  the  ghost's  wnrd  for  a  thou- 
sand pound."  Mr.  Sullivan's  Hamlet  is  a  fine 
piece  of  acting,  but  it  appeals  to  the  intellect 
rather  than  to  Xha  passions.  We  have  seen  some 
excellent  actors  in  this  part  during  the  past  few 
years:  Forrest,  DavenjKiTt,  Booth,  Fechter,  and 
Salvini,  and  now  Mr,  Sullivan,  who  differs  widely 
from  ^1,  but  has  some  advantages  over  each, 
though  he  lacks  the  passion  of  any  one  of  the 
actors  named.  His  is,  however,  a  scholarly  per- 
formance, and  has  called  forth  much  appreciative 


The  manaffement  of  the  Grand  Opera  House 
ran  Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport  and  an  "  American 
Company  "  by  way  of  novelty  against  the  attiac- 
tions  of  Booth's  Theatre.  The  same  pla^  were 
performed  at  both  houses  on  the  same  nights — 
before  large  audiences  at  Booth's,  and  fair  auifiences 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  It  was  thought  that 
there  might  be  some  disturbance  on  the  opening 
night  at  these  theatres,  but  the  partisans  satisfied 
themselves  with  applause  for  the  favourites,  and 
everything  passed  off  quietly. 

To  pass  from  tragedj  to  comedy,  Mark  Twwn's 
very  poor  play  The  Gilded  Age  is  being  performed 
at  the  Umon  Square  Theatre.  This  play  would 
be  nothing  but  for  the  acting  of  Mr.  John  T.  Ray- 
mond in  die  roU  of  Colonel  Sellers,  which  is  one 
of  the  very  best  pieces  of  comedy-acting  ever  seen 
on  the  American  sta^.  Mr.  Ravmond  has  made 
a  great  success  of  this  part,  which  he  has  plaj^ 
constantly  for  over  a  year.  Colonel  Sellere  repre- 
sents the  type  of  a  certain  class  of  visionary  men 
who  are  peculiar  to  the  American  soil,  or  who 
enjoy  here  the  largest  development.  He  sees 
"  millions  "  in  every  new  enterprise,  but  never  has 
a  cent  to  call  his  own.  He  is  always  showing  his 
friends  sure  and  profitable  investments  for  their 
money  which  never  fail  to  end  in  their  financial 
ruin.  This  character  is  played  so  naturally  and 
10  earnestly  by  Mr.  Raymond  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
burlesque  as  one  might  suppose.  You  feel  sorry 
all  the  time  for  the  old  man,  who  is  really  so  good 
at  heart,  but  is  so  terribly  mistaken  and  visiona^. 
The  fun  in  Mr.  Raymond's  acting  is  inimitabfe. 
In  the  scene  where  he  is  called  to  the  witness- 
stand,  the  very  expression  of  his  bock  as  he  walks 
across  the  stage  calls  forth  shouts  of  laughter.  Of 
its  kind  I  have  never  seen  anything  better  than 
Mr.  Raymond's  Colonel  Sellere.  The  sentimental 
part  of  the  play  is  redeemed  by  the  clever  acting 
of  Marie  Gordon  (Mrs.  Raymond)  who  gives  the' 
rdfa  of  Laura  Hawkins  an  importuiee  that  dignifies 
it  above  the  anther's  conception.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Raymond  will  play  Colonel  Sellers  in 
England ;  if  he  does  you  may  expect  to  see  a  rare 
good  piece  of  character-acting. 

The  126lit  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birthday 
was  celebrated  on  August  28  by  a  reception  at 
Gilmore'e  Gardennnder  the  auspicee  of  the  Goethe 
Club.  The  guests  were  welcomed  fay  Dr,  Anthony 
Ruppanor,  Pncident  of  the  Oluh.    Mr.  William 


Oullen  Bryant  delivered  an  oration,  and  Mr.  Baysid 
Taylor  read  an  ori^nal  poem,  and  there  was  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  under  the  direction  of 
P.  S.  Gilmore  and  Carl  Bergmann.    The  society 
had  expected  to  unveil  a  bustof  Goethe  which  had 
been  oniered  from  Europe,  but  it  arrived  too  lata 
for  the  anniveraaiy  exercises.    I  quote  the  Isit 
stanza  of  Mr,  Taylor's  poem ; — 
"  Dear  is  the  minstrel,  jtt  the  nan  is  mare; 
But  should  I  turn  the  pages  of  his  brain. 
The  lightST  muscle  of  my  vers«  would  strain 

And  break  beneath  his  lore. 
How  cbatge  vritb  music  povara  so  vist  and  free. 
Save  one  be  great  as  he  ? 
Behold  him,  as  ye  joatla  with  the  throng 
Through  narrow  ways,  that  do  jour  beiags  imng— 

Self-choeen  lanrs,  wherein  ys  press 
In  louder  aUxm  and  etnss, 

Passing  the  lener  bounty  by, 

Because  the  greater  saems  too  high, 

And  that  Bublimest  joy  fbrego. 

To  srafc,  nspin,  and  know ! 

Behold  in  him,  sines  our  Strang  line  began, 

The  first  fnll-statured  man ! 
Drar  is  the  minstrel,  evan  to  hearts  of  proso; 
But  ho  who  sets  all  aspiration  free 

Is  dearer  to  humHoity. 
Still  through  our  age  the  shadowy  Leader  goes ', 
Still  whispers  cheer,  or  nves  his  warning  sign  ; 

The  man  who,  most  of  men, 
Heeded  the  parable  from  lips  divine, 

And  made  one  talent  tan  '.  " 
Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  of  this  city,  has  jmt 
issued,  through  Hnrd  and  Houghton,  a  Tolumg 
entitled  Hoys  and  lim/eri.  Mr,  Hutton  lui 
taken  a  file  of  old  playbills  dating  bock  soms 
fifteen  or  twenty  yesre,  and  over  these  he  gosaijs 
and  moralises  as  only  a  true  lover  of  the  stsis 
knows  bow.  He  gives  the  casts  of  some  of  tie 
most  important  performances  during  that  period, 
and  tells  us  how  thepiece  was  played  and  bow  H 
was  received.  Mr.  Hutton's  recollections  eiteml 
back  to  what  our  parents  speak  of  ss  the  "  pahnT 
days  of  the  drama,  when  cushioned  seats  were  sold 
for  seventy-five  cents,  and  you  could  hear  Jenny 
Lind  from  a  g^lery  bench  on  the  payment  of  s 
"quarter."  This  wss  before  the  days  of  the 
"  emotional ''  drama,  when  the  good  old  Engliih 
comedies  filled  houses  which  now  find  nouisf 
that  ever  draws  but  unhealthy  French  plays.  Mt. 
Hutton  has  made  an  exceedingly  readable  ind 
pleasant  volume  of  his  th^tricU^ recollections. 

We  hear  our  best  music  in  this  country  it 
Theodore  Thomas's  Central  Park  Garden,  utnslal 
near  the  main  entrance  to  Central  Park.  It  ii  tt 
this  garden  that  we  were  familiarised  with  Beet- 
hoven's majestic  symphonies,  and  it  is  here  that 
vre  have  listened  night  after  night  to  the  dieamf 
musicof  Chopin,  the  rugged  gracaof  Bach,  the  desr- 
cut  brilliancy  of  Mozart;  andherewefinthesri 
and  learned  to  love  Wagner.  Mr.  Thomas  hu 
done  mora  to  elevate  the  standard  of  musical  taita 
in  this  countiy  than  has  any  one  man.  He  hM 
given  us  the  beet  orcbeatra  we  ever  had,  snd 
played  us  the  best  muMC — thou^  often  at  great 
pecuniary  \<xa  to  himself.  Hr.  Thomss  may  eot 
live  to  reap  his  reward,  but  the  man  who  comes 
after  him  will  find  a  well-beaten  path  to  tiST«I 
over.  Mr.  Thomas  haa  introduced  a  new  featsre 
in  the  Garden  Concerts  this  summer.  He  has  de- 
voted certain  nights  to  the  music  of  some  one 
composer  or  some  one  country.  We  have  slraady 
had  two  nights  devoted  to  Beethoven,  ons  to 
Mozart,  one  to  Schubert,  two  to  Wagner,  and  one 
to  Scandinavian  composere.  The  audiences  A 
these  concerts  have  in  each  instance  been  tin 


largest  of  the  week.  On  a  recent  evening  the  pro- 
gramme was  devoted  to  Berlioi,  Lisjt,  sss 
Wagner,  and  the  selections  were  most  intenstu^ 
and  characteiiatic.  During  the  winter  montM 
Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  series  of  symphony  cooceiia 
in  this  city,  Boston  and  Philadelphls.  It  ««« 
but  thia  recapitulation  to  prove  what  has  been 
done  for  us  by  Mr,  Theodore  nomss. 

The  October  number  of  SaiT»'*  XmtUj/  con- 
tains a  new  poem  of  a  hundrsd  snd  siitj-fo'if 
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linea,  Ij  Jean  lugdow,  entitled  "  At  One  AgBin." 
It  teilB  of  die  bve  of  two  joung  cotmtry  people, 
and  of  the  fiiud  that  ih)^  between  tbeii  iathen, 
bnt  which  was  hi^pilj  overcome : — 

"  .  .  .  .  Your  iCD  hat  kiwed  my  dnu^tor 

Let  the  matl«n  batwsaii  ja  nat." 
will   not  app 
Tolome  is  pabliene 

The  firet  volume  of  ■William  Gullen  Brranf 
Sutory  of  the  United  &atet  will  be  puhlished 
this  fUl  Dv  Scribner,  Annstrong  and  Co.  This 
work  will  be  illustrated  with  a  fine  Bteel  portrait 
of  Ab.  Bryant  and  a  numbex  of  deeigna  ■>;  the 
fantous  French  draughtaman  Emile  Bayard.  This 
firm  will  alao  publi^  The  ^ew  Day,  a  poem  in 
Bonga  and  sonnets,  by  Richard  Wateon  Oilder, 


will  he  Bucc«eded  1^  Mr.  Bret  Hart«'s  atorj, 
Gabriel  Conrotf.  Saxnoahrt  ia  altogether  an 
American  story,  and  contains  some  of  the  beet 
work  of  its  author.  It  ia  particukily  good  when 
the  characters  ere  moving  about  in  the  counti- 
to'wn  of  Sevenoakes,  though  the  majority  of  ii 
readers  wilt  ei^oj  more  that  part  which  relates 
to  the  excitements  of  life  in  New  York  city,  and 
Wall  Street  speculation. 

James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  amiounce 
for  the  hohdajB  a  new  poem  by  John  G.  Whittier, 
entitled  Mabd  Martin.  It  will  be  illoetTBted  by 
MIm  M,  a.  Hallock  and  Mr.  T.  Moran  and  made 
uniform  with  Tlu  Sangiag  of  the  Crane.  This 
firm  also  announce  for  early  pubUcation  The  Bird 
and  the  Bell,  a  voliune  of  poems  by  C.  P,  Cranch ; 
Soderick  Suditm,  a  noval,  by  Henry  James,  Jun. ; 
and  Soie  and  Roof-tree,  a  volume  of  poems,  by  Mr. 
(}eoige  F.  Lathrop,  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  our  yomig  writers.  Mr.  HowbU'h  new  novel 
will  be  commenced  in  the  November  Atlantie. 
A  new  story  by  Miss  XiOuisa  M.  Alcott,  entitled 
Eight  CbofiW,  wiU  be  published  in  a  few  days  by 
Hoberta  Bros.,  of  Boston. 

A  very  bright  and  clever  little  book,  called  The 
French  at  Some,  by  AKred  Rhodes,  has  recently 
been  issued  by  Dodd  and  MeAd  of  this  city.  In 
this  volume  Mr.  Rhodes  gives  his  impreesiona  of 
and  experiences  in  the  French  capital,  and  does  it 
with  so  much  grace  and  such  a  l^en  appreciation 
for  all  he  saw  that  one  forgives  the  oldneas  of  the 
subject  for  the  sake  of  the  newness  of  ita  treat- 
ment. J.  L.  QlLSBB. 


>  BOOXS, 

General  lAttrature. 
ASAVS,  F.     Tbe  Pne-SchooL  SfitHn  at  (ha  United  8 
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COItBS8POm}Slf<X. 

IBS  BKirOBS  KABOKITA. 

Brngea :  Oct.  11,  IBTS. 

With  reference  to  the  pangiaph  on  the  Brugee 

Madonna  in  your  lost  numW  (p.  301),  it  will 
probably  inteiefit  your  readers  to  know  that  I 
nave  just  heard  from  M.  Reisat  of  the  diacovery, 
by  M.  A.  Gotti,  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Michel 
Angelo,  dated  August  4,  1G06,  in  which  mention 
ia  made  of  the  thing,  evidently  of  considerable 
weight,  to  be  sent  to  Viareggio  and  from  Viareggio 
to  Brugea,  to  the  heirs  of  John  and  Alexander 
MonscroQ  and  Oompany — a  rtde  di  Qunxmni  » 
Aleuatidro  StoMcheitmi  e  comp.,  come  eoaa  lore. 
This  confirms  M.  Beiset's  and  my  view  that  the 
Madonna  was  executed  before  1609.  The  altar 
erected  at  John  Mouscron's  expense  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  commenced  or  even  designed 
until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Madonna  at  Bruges. 
It  ia  not  clear  whether  the  niche  was  executed  in 
Florence  01  at  Bruges. 

I  purpose  this  winter  goii^  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  archives  of  the  Church  of  Notre 
JDame,  and  it  is  quite  possible  tbit  I  may  turn  up 
some  further  documents  relating  to  the  altar  and 
"  ■  60,  you  shall  hear  of  them. 
W.  H.  James  WnitE. 


TITLIO  BOXAXO  A  BCTLPIOB. 

In  the  review  of  Dr.  Elze'a  Eiaayt  on  Shake- 
tpeare  in  the  AcADEirr  of  last  week  are  some  re- 
marks with  regard  to  Shakapere's  making  Julio 
Romano  a  scmptor.  In  i^  poaaession  are  some 
original  sketches  of  JuUo  Ifomano  for  bas-reliefa 
and  friezes  in  the  Palazzo  del  T  at  Mantua,  They 
were  formerly  io  the  poaaeaaion  of  Sir  Peter  Lelj 
and  Mr.  Manette.         Hossbr  M.  Wzstbopp. 


THX  TUDQE  WHO  COMKHIED  PBIHCE  BBHBF. 

Atbenuam  Clob :  Oct.  B,  IBK. 

Tour  correspondent  haa  endeavoured  to  obscure 
without  ahaking  my  argument,  by  going  off  into 
questions  aa  to  whether  a  pocket-boiDk  is  or  is  not 
a  diary  or  a  memoir,  and  other  irrelevanciea. 

The  hbtorical  point  raised  by  me  is  rather  inte- 
resting, and  I  should  be  glad  to  restore  it  to  ita 
original  form,  which  I  can  do  in  a  few  words. 
There  waa  a  tradition  among  the  lawyers  that  a 
judge  once  committed  Prince  Henry  to  prison  for 
contempt  of  court,  which  prevailed  m  the  days  of 
the  Tuaore  and  Stuarts.  One  told  the  story  in 
one  way,  another  in  another.  Elyot  said  the 
Prince  waa  committed  to  the  King's  Bench,  Baker 
said  it  was  to  the  Fleet,  Hall  added  that  the 
Prince  struck  the  judge.  None  named  the  judge. 
They  concurred  in  the  one  fact  that  the  Prince 
was  committed.  80  far  as  the  legal  tradition 
went  there  waa  no  sufficient  evidence  for  any  par- 
ticular judge  as  the  hero  of  the  story.  Unleaa 
there  is  some  independent  corroborative  evidence 
there  can  be  no  claim  either  for  Gaacoigne  or 
lifarkham.  There  is  no  such  independent  evidence 
for  Gaacoigne.  He  is  not  named  in  the  legal 
tradition,  and  there  ia  no  other  tradition  re- 
specting him.  There  is  such  evidence  in  favour 
of  JudffB  Markbam.  The  Gotham  branch  of  the 
femily  handed  the  tradition  down,  and  it  is  re- 
corded by  Francis  Markham  who  lived  in  the 
leign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Sedgebrook  branch  also 
handed  it  down,  and  it  was  received  from  Sir 


gTandfiither,  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 
Your  correspondent  can  call  Sir  Robert  Mark- 
ham'a  note-book  bv  any  name  he  pleeaea,  and  aet 
up  any  theory  hs  likes  as  to  whether  Sir  Robert 
believed  the  tradition  or  not.     All  this  ia  beside 


tradition  from  his  father  and  put  it  on  record.    If 
the  atoi;  is  to  be  received  at  all,  tha«  is  in- 


dependent evidence  that  Sir  John  MarVtiaTiT  (both 
the  Markham  judges  were  knishta)  waa  the  hero 
of  it ;  there  11  no  such  independent  evidence 
that  Sir  William  Gaacoicne  hi^  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Your  readers  will  not,  I  trust,  be  misled 
by  the  extraordinary  blunder  of  your  correapon- 
dent  in  stating  that  a  Sir  John  Mariiham  was 
Chief  Justice  in  the  reisn  of  Henry  VL  Bid  he 
never  hear  of  Sir  John  ForteecueP  Baker's 
Oiroaicle  waa  published  in  1641.  It  contains  a 
list  of  the  authorities  Staia.  which  it  is  compiled, 
and  ia  fairly  reliable ;  indeed,  the  learned  iKiinea 
Barrington  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  it. 
Your  correspondent  saya  that  it  does  not  mention 
Sb  John  Markham.  My  reason  for  quoting  it 
waa,  aa  I  have  already  explained,  that  it  gave 
the  Fleet  aa  the  prison  to  which  the  Prince  was 
committed ;  whicli  waa  the  prison  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  of  which  Sir  John  Mariiham  was 
a  judge.  This  is  the  more  important  aa  the 
Governor  is  not  in  the  list  01  Sir  lUchard 
Baker's  authorities,  and  he  therefore  had  his  ver- 
uou  of  the  story  from  a  source  other  than  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot.  Baker's  grandfather  waa  a  lawyer 
and  atateeman  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Elyot ;  and  Sir  Richard's  version 
may  have  come  from  him, 

Your  correepondent  states  that  Judge  Mark- 
ham's  claim  is  ignored  by  a  very  leamed  writer  of 
J'  ndicial  biography.  I  presume  that  he  alludes  to 
i'oas.  But  Foes  does  sot  ignore  the  claim.  He 
refera  to  it,  and  decides  against  it  on  the  ground 
that  Sir  John  M^rWhit.Tii  was  not  a  Judge  of  the 
King's  Bench  and  not  a  Chief  Juadce.  He  com- 
mits the  error  of  accepting  all  the  details  given 
by  one  retailer  of  the  legal  tradition  130  years 
arter  the  event ;  when  the  onlv  fact  that  ahould 
be  accepted,  unless  corroborated  by  other  and  in- 
dependent testimony,  is  that  the  Prince  was  com- 
mitted. Mr,  Fobs  was  not  aware  of  the  additional 
evidence  furnished  by  two  independent  family 
traditions. 


%, 


ALBl  LOBflA. 


Albuw :  Ootobtr  T,  ISTt. 

At  the  desire  of  M.  OinBeppeFiorelli,tiie  diree- 
tot^^neral  of  the  excavations  in  Italy,  I  have  gone 
to  Albano — 1.  To  ascertain  whether  Uiere  are  r^lly 
terra-cottas  or  other  remains  of  hnman  indnstrr 
belom  the  beds  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions ;  and 
3.  to  find  the  real  site  of  ancient  Alba  Longa,  I 
have  begun  this  difficult  taak  by  studying  the 
topogiaphv  of  the  country.  There  have  been  here 
side  by  side,  and  forminga  triangle,  threeimmense 
volcanoes,  of  which  the  Xiake  of  Albano,  the  Lake 
of  Nemi,  and  the  high  plateau  called  "  Damp  of 
Hannibal," markthectaters.  But ever^thinK shows 
here  that  even  the  very  latest  eruptions  of  these 
volcanoes  must  belong  to  a  very  remote  period  of 
prehistoric  agee,  and  that  no  eruption  has  occurred 
dnceltalyhasbeeninhabitedby men.  Beeidea,tra- 
dition,  which  has  preserved  here  the  memory  of 
SO  many  prehistoric  events,  knows  notiiing  what- 
ever of  a  volcanic  eruption,  or  even  an  earthquake. 
Moreover,  in  the  mioat  of  the  three  volcanoee  ia 
situated  the  Mma  Albama,  now  called  Monte 
Oavo,  on  which  stood,  until  the  year  178S,  the 
grand  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  JttpUer 
LfOiarie,  where  the  great  sacrifices  of  the  Feriae 
Latinos  were  annually  celebrated.  This  temple 
waa  the  moat  ancient  sanctuary  of  Italy,  and  its 
foundation  lies  far  beyond  the  limits  of  history. 
But  it  is  perfectly  certun  that  during  the  loi^ 
period  of  its  existence  no  volcanic  eruption  can 
have  occurred,  for  the  templs  would  mevitably 
have  been  covered  bv  it.  In  the  same  mannra 
every  eruption  would  have  filled  up  the  uitrance 
of  the  emisaaries  of  both  the  Lake  of  Albano  and 
the  Lake  of  Nemi.  The  construction  of  these 
must  belong  to  a  very  remote  age,  and 


,  which  has  very  abundadt  sprii^,  must, 
without  the  emissarv,  at  all  timea  have  ovwflowed 
and  inundated  the  plain  of  Rome,  while  the  tra* 
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£tion  loiowft  nothitk^  of  buqJi  elu  iikundfttdoni  Fcft 
the  Mune  reasons  the  anciaot  Alba  Lod^  cannot 
have  been  eoTered  b;  a  Tolcuiic  eniptkin.  It  can 
neither  have  been  situated  on  the  nigh  stmthem 
■hoie  of  the  Lake  of  Albauo,  where  it  is  gene- 
laUj  beUeved  to  have  beeiu  fts  the  Toicanic 
rock  is  everywheie  unequal  theie,  and  it  has 
eridentlj  oever  been  touched  by  the  band  of 
xian.  Beaidee,  tlie  site  has  no  accnnuilation  of  rub- 
biah  and  no  potaheide,  which  hs  the  DeTe^-&iling 
t^atimnniaa  of  Ancient  habit&tionB,  and  which  are 
■inch  more  indeatradible  than  all  city  or  foitreee 
waUa.  Alba  hovf^a  can  neither  have  been  on  the 
laite  b(»deF  of  the  lalie  between  Ca^al  6tm- 


'o  and  the  Oonvent  of  the  Oai 


ipocinee, 


for  th«e 


also  is  an  entire  absence  of  ruhUah  and  potaherda, 
which  c&n  never  be  mitwing  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city.  Thue  there  lemoina  for  the  podUon 
of  ancient  Alba  Longa  no  other  place  than  the 
lite  of  Albano  its^,  and  I  do  not  heeitate  to 
identify  the  one  with  the  other,  the  moie  no  since 
the  aocamuktion  of  rubbish  is  hers  very  consider- 
aUe,  and  ie  in  some  places  thirty-three  feet  deep. 
By  the  abore  it  is  evident  that  no  pottery  or 
other  objects  of  human  industry  can  tie  found 
here  below  the  volcanic  rock.  Nevflrtheless,  I 
wished  to  verify  the  &ct,  and  as  H.  Fiorelli,  the 
ffirectotvceneral,  had  indimted  to  me  the  vincTard 
of  Caiio  Uelazii,  of  Marino,  as  one  of  the  many 
Utee  where  foneral  urns  and  other  objects  had 
keen  found  below  the  volcanic  strata,  I  obtained 
from  this  pro}Mietor  Qie  penniasion  to  make  a 
trial  in  his  field,  and  to  excavate  the  whole  of  it  if  Z 
mig-ht  find  it  deeinble.  In  hat  Meluzzi  presented  to 
me  a  number  of  terra-cottas  which  he  pretended 
to  have  discovered  seven  or  eight  vears  ago  below 
the  rock  hy  hreaking  it  up  to  ma^e  the  vineyard. 
Alt  among  all  those  objects  there  is  only  one 
!EitniBcen  nrn  with  rudely  painted  omamente, 
which  may  date  from  the  beginmng  of  the  foDith 
century  b.O.  ;  all  the  rest  ta  Soman  and  of  a 
much  later  penod.  To  show  me  &e  high  an- 
tiquity of  this  pottery^  Ueluzzi  pretends  to  have 
fbiud  together  with  it  the  skeleton  of  a  giant 
For  four  days  I  have  with  a  Iwge  numfer  of 
woriuoen  excavated  the  field  which  Borders  OQ  the 
Tineyard  where  all  those  things  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered,  and  after  having  broken  the  three 
to  six  feet  thick  volcanic  rock,  I  have  always  dug 
bekiw  it  to  a  depth  of  t«n  feet,  but  I  have  not 
jbund  anything  but  the  purest  vi^in  soil  below 
the  stone.  NevertheleBs,  these  excavations  have 
nndered  to  scimuje  thegrwt  service  of  showing  how 
all  the  stories  of  important  discoveriee  underneath 
the  volcanic  stnta  have  originated.  Like  all  the 
fields  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  field  of  Melusxi 
is  of  unequal  geological  formation,  end  one  length 
of  ICO  feet  it  has  eighty-two  feet  of  rock  and 
sixty-eight  feet  of  soft  earth,  which  hUter  is  full 
of  fragments  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  pottery  of 
tiie  wy  same  descriptioii  as  those  which  Meluiii 
has  given  to  me  and  which  he  pretends  to  have 
discovered  below  the  rock.  Besides,  among 
my  workmen  are  three  who  seven  or  eight  yean 
a^  cut  the  rock  in  the  adioininK  field,  the  present 
vineyard  of  Melozii,  and  all  of  them  swear  that 
they  never  found  anything  else  but  pnie  virgin 
Mil  h^ow  the  rock,  and  t^  all  the  temrCotiM 
Qome  from  that  psjt  of  the  field  which  oonsiatfl 
of  soft  earth.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  every  one 
here  who  finds  objects  of  human  industry  in  ilie 
•oft  part  of  his  field  ^«tends  to  have  discovered 
t^m  below  the  rock  in  order  to  increaaa  their 
value  a  hundredfold.  Not  satisfied  with  all  this, 
I  have  asked  more  than  a  thoasBBd  workmen  of 
Oaetel  Qaodolfo,  Marino,  Albano,  Ac,  who  all 
their  life  have  done  no  other  work  than  to  out  the 
volcanic  strata  in  the  fields  to  make  vineyards, 
whether  they  had  ever  found  any  objects  of  human 
industry  below  the  rock.  All  answered  me  with 
a  laugh,  thinking  that  I  joked  with  them.  But 
seeing  that  I  meant  it  aenously,  they  have  always 
aasuied  me  on  ok&  Ihat  th^  never  found  thrae 
anything  whatever  below  the  volcanic  strata. 
Hhhbt  SoHunuxn. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Development  of  Creaiion  on  ih^  Earth. 
Bf  Thomas  LnmiBden  Strange,  late  a 
Judge  of  the  High  Coort  of  Madras. 
(Inndaii:  Trdbner  &  Co.,  1874) 
This  work  is  made  np  mainly  of  two  essayfl 
— the  one  on  "  The  l^rocasseB  of  Creation;  " 
the  other  on  "  The  Antiquity  of  the  Earth 
and  its  Hunan  Inhabitants."  In  apecolating 
on  the  prooefisefl  of  creation  which  may  hare 
been  in  operation  npoa  the  earth,  the  aatbor 
carriee  ns  baok  to  the  inevitable  granitic 
crust,  Babmerged  beneath  the  waten  (tf  a 
universal  ocewi.  Life,  according  to  the 
author,  made  ita  earliest  appearance  in 
Silurian  seas.  "  In  the  Bala  limestone,  which 
belongs  to  the  lower  Silnriaa  system,  are  the 
first  traces  of  that  necessary  oonstitnent  of 
life,  carbon"  (pp.  2,  3)  ;  and  believing  tdiis 
to  be  the  most  ancient  limestone,  HtB  author 
is  led  to  assert  that  "  in  the  Silnrian  rooks 
accordingly  arc  found  the  earliest  evidences 
of  life  on  the  globe  "  (p.  S).  Need  we  re- 
mind the  geological  reader  that  the  Lower 
Iiaurentian  rocks,  which  lie  far  below  the 
horizon  of  the  Bala  beds,  contain  vast  masses 
of  crystalline  limestone,  not  to  mention  the 
ooonrrenoe  of  comparatively  pure  oarbon  in 
the  form  of  graphite  ?  Nor  need  we  observe 
that  modem  Tesearcbes  hare  revealed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  feirly  rich  pre-Silnrian  fauna. 
Bat  after  all,  this  may  not  greatly  afTect  tbe 
main  question  under  discnssion,  which  is  nut 
BO  mnoh  mhen  as  Juno  life  first  appeared  upon 
the  earth.  Mr.  Strange  is  a  finu  believer  in 
what  need  to  be  called  "  spontaneons  genera^ 
tion,"  bnt  which  he  curiously  enough  prefers 
to  term  "  the  process  of  the  elimmation  of 
forms  &om  pre-existing  materials"  (p.  14). 
Having  convinced  bimsclf  of  the  reality  of 
Bochaprocessof"  elimination,"  by  simple  faith 
in  tlie  experiments  of  others,  ho  seeks  to 
extend  tms  oonvenient  method  of  creation. 
If  an  oi^amsia  of  simple  Btmctnre  has  been 
thus  "eliminated,"  why  not  one  of  more 
complex  organisation  P  The  author's  views 
arc  rather  obscnrely  expressed,  bnt  perhaps 
the  clearest  ezpositioii  of  his  creed  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  following  passage  :  "  All  forms 
have  been  composed  wiginally  out  of  tbe 
surronnding  dements,  and  when  established 
persistoitly  are  constitnted  to  continne 
themselves  by  sexual  generation"  (p.  25). 
Tot  this  qnotation  by  no  means  fidly  ex- 
plains the  author's  hypothcaea,  which,  so  far 
as  we  onderstand  them,  may  be  expressed 
somewhat  in  these  tenoa : — Every  kind  of 
organism,  however  complex.in  stroctore,  has 
been  originally  created  by  a  process  of 
abiogeneeis  -,  any  number  of  like  organisms 
may  have  been  simnltaneonaly  produced  by 
this  means  in  any  number  of  independent 
centres ;  each  organism  was  at  first  capable  of 
reproducing  its  Hnd  by  asexual  processes, 
but  eventnaJly  sexual  characters  were  de- 
veloped, and  reproduction  was  then  effected 
according  to  the  normal  mode.  Taken 
severally,  there  is  no  great  novelty  in  any 
of  these  propositions ;  and  taken  jointly 
they  form  a  system  of  creation  which  will 
hardly  satisfy  the  requirements  of  modem 

In  discussing  the  antiquity  of  the  earth 
and  its  human  inhabitants,  Mr.  Strange 
weks  to  account  for  t^e  dimatto  changee 


which  difierent  parts  of  the  earth's  sar&ce 
have  experienced  in  the  oonrse  of  geolo^il 
history.  He  refers  iiie  axial  rotation  of  the 
earth  to  the  eSect  of  magnetio  &rce  emanat- 
ing from  the  sun;  and  conceives  that  by 
variations  in  the  direction  of  tbe  solar 
magnetic  current,  the  axis  of  the  earth 
may  bo  undergoing  a  slow  constant  move- 
ment relatively  to  the  auzface — a  move- 
ment which  would  subject  every  portioa 
of  the  soT&oe  to  two  glacial  and  two 
torrid  epochs  in  the  course  c£  each  rotatioD. 
If  the  polv  axis  of  the  earth  is  thus  altoiu 
its  position,  he  believes  that  the  earls 
changes  ita  form  to  ads^  itself  to  the  shift. 
ing  poles ;  the  equator  would  move  in  nmson 
vrith  the  poles,  and  as  each  portion  of  ths 
earth  ba^me  equatorial  tbe  daatdc  cmat 
would  bulge  out  by  the  increased  centrifngil 
foroe  to  which  it  was  sulnected  ;  hence,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Struige,  ise  great  canse  of 
dislocations  in  the  earth's  crust. 

V.  W.  Etolbb. 


TkeJdtdka;  with  its  ConaneniaTy.     For  the 
first  time  published  in  the  Original  Pali 
hy  T.  Fausbdll ;   and  translated  by  B.  C. 
(Anders.       (London:    Trubner    &    Co., 
1875.) 
Since  the  publicaticm  of  his  edition  of  th« 
DTiammapada   in    1855,    Mr.    I^usb^  c^ 
Copenhagen,  has  made  the  Jdtakat  his  pecu- 
liar study,  having  edited  the  Makaea  Jdtaia 
in  April  1858  for  the  Btmchie  ier  Konij. 
Preuss.    Akademie     der     WiueM(Aaft(»   is 
Berlin.,  and  at  intervals  in  1861,  1870, 1871, 
and    IS72,  having  published  the    text  of 
twenty-two  other  JMakaa,  mostly  with  Eng- 
lish translations  and  notes.* 

rnareyiewofhis3'etiJaiafaM(1872),whieli 
Mr.  B.  C.  Ohilders  contributed  to  this  jonmalf 
that  scholar  urged  Mr.  Fausboll,  instead  of 
giving  us  from  time  to  tim^o  detached  frag- 
ments of  the  Jdtaka,  to  b^in  at  tbe  te- 
ginning  and  edit  the  whole  book  at  stated 
intervals ;  and  we  are  very  ^lad  to  see  that 
this  important  and  interesting  work  has  now 
been  undertaken — Mr.  Fausboll  editing  the 
text,  and  Mr.  Childera  himself  providing  an 
English  translation.  Tbe  work  is  brongbi 
out  under  subvention  &oin  the  Danish 
(Government,  and  will  be  completed  in  firs 
volumes,  divided  into  ten  parts  of  aboat 
240  pages  each ;  the  first  of  which,  containing 
vol.  i.  Part  I.  of  the  Pali  text,  is  now  befon 
us,  and  the  whole  of  which  wall,  it  is  hoped, 
appear  vrithin  the  next  ten  years. 

The  great  value  of  these  old  Buddhist 
tales  is  already  known  from  the  specimens 
which  have  appeared  either  in  the  originsl 
Pali,  as  edited  by  Mr.  FaoaboU,  or  in  iJw 
transitions  of  Spence  Hardy,  Bishop 
Bigandet,  Captain  B^era,  and  others.  UanT 
of  them  are  nearly  identical  with  dif- 
ferent fables,  &iry  tales,  and  comic  stones 
which  have  beocHue  i^  commoai  pnpo^y  °' 
the  Aryan  races;  and,  if  not  the  original 
source,  they  have  probably  in  many  instances 
preserved  the  oldest  form  in  which  tboee  in- 
teresting specimens  of  fblk<lore  have  come 
down  to  ua.  Besides  this,  all  the  JCiUihM 
take  for  granted  the  same  social  cnstomB,aPg 


•  TriibnertCo.,  1872.    ^    ^    __.    , 
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tlnis  giv9  a  fiathfnl  pictcre  of  the  state  of 
oiviBBation  wHoh  had  been  reached  by  the 
people  among  -whom  they  assumed  their 
laesent  form. 

Although  the  period  at  which  this  took 
jAaee  cannot  as  yet  be  exactly  ascertained, 
■tlU  it  ia  known  with  HofiicieQt  accnracrto 
make  this  raoord  a  veiy  vahiable  one.  The 
^raent  edition  opens  with  eleren  lines  of 
PfUi  Terse,  in  which  the  anthor  states  that 
these  stories  were  told  by  the  great  sage 
(Baddha)  hims^,  and  were  all  collected 
together  and  added  to  the  oainon  at  scripture 
by  those  who  made  the  recension  of  the 
scriptnies,  and  reiieaneci  by  them  nndm 
the  naioe  of  Jataia;  and  that  he,  the 
author,  at  the  reqneet  of  three  monks  whom 
be  names,  now  promn^ates  the  commentary 
on  the  JdtaJM  according  to  the  tradition  of 
Uie  inmates  of  the  great  monastery  in 
Aunridhapnra,  Ceylon.  It  is  known  from 
otiier  Boorces  that  the  anthor  is  Bnddha- 
ghoeha,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
SfUi  centaiT-  i.d.,  and  the  tradition  he 
refers  to  mnst  hare  followed  the  Sinhalese 
commentary  composed  by  Mahendra  in  the 
middle  of  Uie  third  cientary  B.C.,  jnst  after 
&e  last  of  the  great  Conncils  of  the  Buddhist 
Cborch  had  been  held  nnder  his  father  Asoka. 
There  can  be  very  little  donbt  that  both 
text  and  oonunentatj  were  handed  down 
from  Uie  time  of  Mahendra  to  that  of 
Bnddhaghosha,  snbstuittatly  nnaltered  ;  bnt 
in  the  preeenli  state  of  onr  knowledge  it  is 
not  possible  to  sar  how  far  the  text  as  re- 
ceived by  Maheudia  is  likely  to  have  been 
identical  with  that  settled  at  the  Grst  Conncil 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Baddha,  or 
how  &r  the  latter  was  really  a  reprodnctton 
of  Buddha's  own  words,  or,  lastly,  how 
mncA  of  these  storiee  is  really  dne  to 
Bnddha,  and  how  mnch  existed  in  the  shape 
of  folk-lore  even  before  his  time.  As  more 
and  more  of  the  Pali  texts  are  pablished,  we 
may  hope  to  give  a  clearer  answer  to  these 
qnestions ;  at  present  we  are  very  glad 
to  have  made  accessible  to  ns  what  is 
^Tactically  an  edition  by  Bnddhaghosha  of 
the  text  of  the  Jatoka*  as  brought  to  Ceylon 
by  Mahendra,  enriched  by  notes  on  the 
meaning  of  some  pass^es,  and  on  the  origin 
of  the  stories,  baaed  on  the  explanations 
f^ven  by  Mahendra  to  the  fir^  Buddhists  in 
CWlon. 

How  oarefal  the  author  has  been  is  shown 
by  his  reference  to  the  Buddhaoaraa  and  to 
the  opinions  of  other  oommentatoia  where 
they  difier  from  his  own.  Thns  he  mentionB 
at  p.  fiO  that  the  Dighabhanakas  held  that 
Baddha  saw  the  "  fonr  stgns  "  of  old  age, 
aJckness,  death,  and  religion,  <m  the  same 
day,  whereas  he  (Bnddhaghoslu)  makes  them 
Appea.r  on  fonr  different  days.  Again  (p.  62) 
he  states  that  the  JdUthi  commentary  stands 
alone  in  making  Hahnla  seven  days  old  on 
the  night  whMi  Bnddha  abandoned  his 
home;  and  he  (Bnddh^hosba)  therefore 
follows  the  others.  And  again  on  p.  66,  in 
deecribiM  Buddha's  first  interview  with  the 
king  of  Rajagriha,  he  refers  the  reader  for 
a  fuller  description  of  it  to  the  Pabbajjii- 
gutta  and  its  commentary. 

The  Pali  text  of  the  Jdlakag  and  Bud- 
dhaghosha's  notes  are  throaghoBt  kept 
per^Betly  distinct,  and  the  latter  are  of 
three  knds  only.    Fiiatiy,  at  the  commence- 


ment of  each  story  is  given  the  place  at 
which  and  the  person  about  which  each  story 
is  supposed  to  have  been  told  by  Buddha, 
and  uie  circumstances  under  which  he  told 
it  are  briefly  related.*  Then  at  the  end  of 
each  story  is  a  paragraph  stating  that 
Bnddha,  having  told  it,  summarised  it,  say- 
ing  "  At  that  time  I,  Bnddha,  was  so  and 
so,  Ananda  was  so  and  so,"  ^c, — dividing 
the  principal  characters  of  the  story  among 
himself  and  his  contemporaries.  Thirdly, 
each  story  hinges  on  a  verse  of  poetry,  and 
to  that  verse — and  to  that  verse  only — is 
added  a  commentary — that  is,  an  explana- 
tion and  paraphrase  of  each  word  m  the 
verse.  Beside,  however,  the  intK>dact)on, 
the  stHnmary,  and  the  Torbal  eomiaentary 
cm  the  cardinal  verse  of  eaoh  stoiy,  Boddha- 
ghosha  has  added  an  introduction  to  ttm 
whole  work,  oonsisting  Gisttj,  of  the  few 
lines  first  referred  to  ;  second^,  of  a  very 
brief  account  of  the  twenty-four  previous 
Bnddhas  ;  and  thirdly,  of  a  life  of  Bnddha; 
whioh  last — thoagh  the  most  clear  and 
authentic  sketch  of  the  early  life  of  Bnddha 
we  at  present  possess — anfortnnatelj'  ends 
abraptly  in  the  second  year  of  his  mmistiy 
after  describing  Anathapindika's  presenta- 
tion to  him  of  the  Jetavana  vihara-i* 

Very  interesting  are  the  results  of  a  c 
parison  between  this  life  of  Bnddha  and 
those  from  more  modem  sonrces  which  were 
hitherto  available,  especially  with  Spence 
Hardy's  sketoh  in  his  Manttal  ttf  BvddhisM 
(1860),  derived  frmn  varions  Sinhalese 
sources,  Bishop  B^^ndet's  translation  of  the 
Burmese  translation  of  the  P&li  Mallaiaig<^- 
ravatlhu  (1858),  and  Mr,  Seal's  translation 
of  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Sanskrit  Abhi- 
niihkramana  Sutra  of  the  Northern  Budd- 
hists (18 ?5). 

Of  these  the  Jdtaka  account,  thon^  not 
withoat  niiraculons  incidents,  is  the  most 
simple ;  th»k  of  Bigandet  comes  the  nearest 
to  it,  using  in  many  passages  exactly  the 
same  words;  Spenoe  Hardy  ^ves  substan- 
tially the  same  acconnt,  but  with  additions ; 
and  in  those  additions  are  found  Bomeabsiud 
legends ;  while  the  Chinese  aocount  often 
diflers  from  the  othein  in  the  detuls  or  the 
order  of  the  incidents,  and  contains,  besides, 
a  number  of  miracnlons  legends  fidi  of  the 
most  absnrd  monstrosities.  Where  the  ac- 
counts differ,  the  light  thrown  npon  them 
by  the  Jdtaka  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive,  especially  as  showing  the  gra- 


*  Ererj  Tcme  id  the  Dhammapada  tztA  taeb  (ana 

ID  the  aUla  Nivata  has  also  its  lociu  and  pemma 
nadgned  to  it.  I  h&rB  &lrBBd;  had  oecanon  (Acadbhi, 
Maj  I,  18TS)  to  pnint  out  that  vhere  ths  aame  varaea 
occur  in  the  two  voi^  jost  maatJODed  the  tocm  aod 
pertoma  do  Dot  agree.  In  tbe  Jataia  than  an  aavenkl 
renwa  also  occorring  in  the  Dtammapada,  and  the 
locu*  kA  penima  agree  in  ench  csaa;  tint  the  itorf 
ill  pp.  IW  tt  teg.  of  the  Jdiaia  ia  anbatantiallj  the 
aanie  49  that  in  the  eonmentuT  to  the  lHammapada, 
pp.  tS4  tt  Kq,,  vheia  a  difienot  laau  and  jwaaini  ua 

t  Aa  the  diacovariea  <tf  Gmcral  Cnnain^iam  hav* 
lat^y  attntcted  much  atCentioD  to  tbia  "rihara,"  iE 
nuLj  be  interesting  to  it&ta  that  itM  pnaautatiou  ia 
deacribed  at  aoioe  length,  and  that  a  liit  ia  aflerwardi 
given  of  aimilar  preaentBtians  to  former  Bnddhaaj 
the  land  in  each  caaa  hAving  been  pnrchaeed  by 
cotering  it  over  with  gold  brickB,  edns,  &c,  Uid  aide 
bv  side,  tbe  objecta  w>  need  diflbring  in  each  case. 
Ilia  WDtd  kofi  ezptaiDad  in  Mr.  Childera'a  letMr  to 
the  AoAOmn,  dated  A^l  27,  1B7S,  is  only  nsed  in 
the  cose  of  AnfithapiQ^i^ 


dnal  growth  of  the  saperBatnral  parts  of  the 
biography.  For  instuice,  when  his  relations 
complain  of  the  yonng  prince,  the  ftitnre 
Bnddha,  that  he  is  remus  in  martaat  and 
manly  exercises,  the  Jdldka  simply  mentions 
that  he  surpassed  all  the  tochers,  and  showed 
his  superiority  in  the  tw^e  different  arts: 
the  Burmese  account  agrees  with  tbis,  bnl 
makes  tbe  namber  of  the  arte  wghtera  :  tbe 
Sinhalese  version  says  the  same,  bat  adds  a 
sentence  in  whioh  among  other  wonders  tbe 
vibration  of  tbe  twang  i^  his  bow  is  said  to 
have  been  heard  over  7,000  miles :  while  tbe 
Chinese  account  places  the  whole  ocenrrgace 
at  a  different  time,  and  has  eight  Wt^  f'^ 
of  the  miracles  which  it  ascrfties  to  Bndtta 
on  tiiat  occasion. 

Again,  Bnddha  is  said  to  hare  acqsind 
oompleto  wisdom  sitting  sudor  tbe  Botroeon 
eight  bnndles  of  grua  pneented  to  bin  hy  a 
Brahman  named  Sfaiti :  the  PUS  JOtaka  says 
that  when  be  had  placed  them  on  tiie  gromiJ 
they  made  a  covdn  fourteen  cnbits  lo^,  and 
"  appearad  in  such  a  sh^M  as  even  a  clever 
pointer  or  dnn^rtsmao  would  not  be  aMeto 
delineate."  Bigandet  has — 
"He  ....  Hcattsted  them  on  the  ground; 
when  (m  a  sudden  there  uipeared,  aiuryag  at 
it  wtn  from  the  hotbHn  of  the  euth,  a  tiviNN 
fonrtMn  cnfaits  high  adorned  with  the  (Aouest 


scaiotnres  and  paiirtings,  m 
all  Ihat  art  could  prodnce." 


Spenoe  Hardy  goes  somewbat  fnrtber,  and 

"  At  the  spot  where  they  [the  bundles  of  graas} 
tOQcfaed  the  gmnnd  the  MrtA  oftntii,  and  %  tbe 


cnlnta  high,  ^ta  roots  a£  the  naas  bsing  hid, 
whilst  the  blades  aapeaied  as  a  besntiful  canopy, 
wrought  by  the  aldil  of  a  clever  workman." 
The  Chinese  account  says  that  it  was  the 
Archangel  ^alcr*,  who,  nnder  the  form  of 
Santi,  gave  Bnddha  the  grass  whioh  was 
shining  as  peacocks'  feathms,  of  a  beantifnl 
blue-like  coloar,  with  its  points  all  turning 
to  the  ri{^t ;  that  when  Bnddha  aooepted  it 
the  earth  qnaked  six  times,  and  snddenhr 
500  Une  birds  etnning  from  ibe  ten  qoarters 
of  space  flew  np,  and  turning  to  the  right 
circnmvented  Bnddha  three  times,  and  thea 
"  fbllowed  him  as  he  advanced :  500  gam- 
4aa*  coming  from  the  fonr  quarters  did  the 
same :  500  peaoocks  (and,  in  short,  eveiy 
kind  of  bird  and  beast)  conuBg  i^  did  the 
same ; "  and  so  on — the  deseription  being  so 
fltxid  and  exi^gerated  Uiat  Mr.  Beal  has 
not  thought  it  wortJi  while  to  translate  tbe 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  CUnese 
account  merely  says  that  Bnddha  whan  he 
sat  down  "  arranged  the  grass  with  his  right 
hand  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  tree." 

There  are  several  panagee  where  the 
nnmbers  given  in  this  origmal  test  of  the 
Jdtaka  throw  light  on  those  which  occur  in 
the  other  acconnts.  Thns  the  Jdtaka  gives 
a^aaatam  as  the  number  of  Brahmins  pre- 
sent at  the  festival  given  when  the  holydnld 
received  its  name,  while  Bigandet  has  180, 
Speace  Hajfdy  having  108 ;  Beat's  account 
differs  altogether,  but  he  says  that  32,000 
Brahmins  were  feasted  for  seven  days  when 
the  horoBoope  was  cast !  A  little  farther  on, 
the  same  word  in  the  Pali  exphiinB  a  similar 
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oonfdsion  between  800  and  108  ia  the 
acoonota  of  &  &rm-feaBt,  at  wbich  Bnddba's 
&Uier  attended. 

Again,  when  ^King  Blmblaiira  trent  to 
vrelcome  Bnddha  to  Raj^friha,  the  Jdtaka 
says  he  was  accompanied  by  twelve  nahutas 
of  brahmins,  a  "nabnta,"  according  to  Mr. 
Childera's  dictionary,  being  "  a  Taat  number, 
lO.OOO.OOO*,  or  1  followed  by  28  ciphers." 
The  commentary  on  the  Dhammapada* 
in  a  description  of  this  scone  uses  the  same 
expression ;  bat  both  Bigandet  (p.  101)  and 
Spence  Hardy  (p.  191)  have  twelve  lakg  of 
Kthatriyeu.  The  Manual  of  Bitddhisjii,  a  little 
further  on  (p.  193),  says  that  a  "  nahnta  "  is 
eqnal  to  10,000 ;  which  interpretation,  if 
allowable,  would  reconcile  the  different  ver- 
sions ;  while  Beal  says  that  Bimbiaara  was 
"  soTTOtuided  by  his  ministers  and  the  Brah- 
mins with  counlleee  other  persons." 

This  introdnotory  life  of  Buddha  occupies 
nearly  half  of  the  part  now  published ;  the 
remainder  consists  of  the  P^  text,  &c.,  of 
thirty-eightJatakastorieB,  of  which  two,  the 
Devadhamma  and  Sammodamana  Jatakas, 
have  already  been  edited  by  Mr,  FansboU ; 
and  two,  the  Apannaka  and  the  Muuika 
Jatakas,  have  been  translated  by  Spence 
Hardy-t  The  remainder  are  mostly  fables 
in  wluoh  ft-nimula  play  the  principal  parts  ; 
one  of  them,  the  Bahn  Jataka,  being  the  old 
atory  of  the  stork,  the  fishes,  and  the  crab. 
In  another  stoiy  occurs  a  curions  proof  of 
the  tolerance  of  Buddhism,  the  most  tolerant 
of  religions.  A  priest,  reborn  as  an  elephant, 
has  been  corrupted  by  overhearing  the  talk 
of  thieves ;  Bnddha  proposes  to  remove  the 
bad  impression  by  causing  him  to  overhear 
the  conversation  of  pioas  Buddhist  ascetics 
and  Brakmine.  It  is  not  often  that  one  finds 
the  sacred  books  of  a  sect  ascribing — quite 
as  a  matter  of  course — such  efficacy  to  the 
relulons  conversation  of  its  bitterest  foes. 

Space  prevents  my  pointing  out  many 
other  pointe  of  interest  in  these  stories  ;  but 
every  student  of  Pali  or  of  Folk-lore  mnat 
read  the  book  for  himself.  The  names  on 
the  title-page  are  ample  guarantee  as  to  the 
quality  of  Uie  work  both  in  text  and  trans- 
&tioQ.  Mr.  Fansbdll  has  endeavonred  by 
the  nse  of  different-sized  types  to  render 
refereiico  to  the  stories  as  easy  as  possible  ; 
andthonghhehaaavoided  that  over-abundant 
nse  of  Enropean  pnnotuation  which  is  so 
nnaightly  in  Oriental  texts,  he  has  made 
more  use  of  it  than  in  bis  Dliammapada, 
which  sometimes  went  to  the  other  extreme.^ 
In  an  enthusiastic  sentence  in  the  pre&oe, 
Mr.  FansboU  expresses  a  hope  that  the  nse 
of  Roman  types  will  ultimately  supersede 
that  of  all  others  ;  and  this  volume  certainly 

Cves  that  Oriental  texts,  at  least  in  Pali  or 
guages  resembling  it,  may  be  printed  in 
Boman  type  with  almost  absolnte  oorreot- 
nesa. 

It  would  add  to  the  handiness  of  the 
edition  if  the  larger  stories  were  divided  into 
paragraphs ;  and  especially  if  the  lines  in 
each  page  were  nnmbered  down  the  narrower 
margm. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  first  part  of  the  translation, 

*  FAaBboIl'a  Dhammapada,  p.  130. 
f  la  the  Mtmnal  of  Suddkiem,  jip.  103-112. 
I  Comptn,  for  inituiee,  p.  109  of  the  JStaia  -with 
p.  18S  or  Dhammapada, 


which  have  been  seen  by  ns,  show  that  Mr. 
Childers  adds  to  his  other  gifts  that  of  a 
great  command  of  English;  his  version 
combining  in  an  unnsnal  degree  exactness  of 
translation  with  elegance  of  style. 

T.  W.  Rhts  Davids. 


OIVENSISH  LIBOBAIOBT, 


UniverBitj  of  her  Chancellor,  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  DeTonshire,  end  for  size  and  complateneas  is 
unsurpassed,  and  prohably  unequalled,  by  any 
laboratory  in  the  world,  It  has  been  open  for  over  a 
year,  but  it  will  still  be  some  time  before  it  is 
completely  fitted  up.  It  is  wtunted  in  Free  School 
I^ne,  between  the  lane  and  the  old  "  New 
Museums,"  The  butldinf^  ia  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some one,  constructed  of  a  yeUow  freestone  much 
used  in  Oambridge.  Entering  thmuKh  the  beauti- 
fiilly-carved  oak  doors  we  leave  tbe  assistant's 
house  on  our  rif^ht,  and  turning  to  the  left  enter 
the  main  building,  the  general  plan  of  which  could 
be  roughly  represented  by  four  squares  placed 
three  in  a  line  and  one  at  the  side  of  one  of  tbe 
end  ones.  In  the  vestibule  is  the  lavatory,  paasing 
which,  and  turning  to  the  left,  we  find  ooiselvea 
in  the  unpacking  room,  a  big  bajre  place  a  few  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  street  and  communicating 
with  it  by  a  special  door  and  an  inclined  plane, 
down  which  heavy  cases  can  be  wheeled.  At  one 
aide  is  a  lift  beautifully  arranged  with  counter- 
weights fur  raising  apparatus  to  tbe  museum-room 
above.  Adjoining  the  unpacking  roon:i  is  the 
workshop,  where  stands  one  of  Whitworth'a  best 
lathes  with  self-acting  motions,  American  drill- 
chucks,  dividing  plates,  and  many  other  wonder- 
ful things.  This  is  a  good  place  to  mention 
that  not  only  the  lathe  but  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus  is,  aa  well  as  the  labomtory,  the 
gift  of  the  OhanceUor,  who,  moreover,  being  a 
BcieutiGc  man  himself,  and  knowing  the  amount  of 
thought  required  for  contriving  instruments,  has 
made  his  gift  doubly  valuable  by  giving  us  {I 
think)  two  yesjB  in  which  to  buy  our  standard 
apparatus,  so  that  nothing  need  be  ordered  in  a 
hiUTj  or  until  elaborate  experiments  have  been 
made  as  to  tbe  best  form  of  each  piece  of  appa- 

Beyond  the  workshop  is  the  battery  room, 
which  is  situated  under  the  lecture  room,  with 
which  it  is  connected  hy  various  trapdoor*,  wires, 
pipes,  &c.  It  contains  beside  the  batteries  a  big 
receiver  for  oxygen  gas.  These  rooms  are  all  in 
what  would  be  represented  by  the  side  square  of 
our  plan.  Returning  through  the  unpacking  room 
into  the  oblong  part,  we  paas  the  weighing  and 
measuring  room,  where  stand  balances  by  Oertling, 
in  which  if  a  piece  of  paper  be  counterpoised  a 
light  ink  mark  made  on  it  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length  will  turn  the  scale,  caliper  gauges  by  EUiot 
which  measure  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch,  &c. 

Now  we  must  deposit  our  knives,  keys,  and  any 
other  iron  which  may  he  about  ua,  for  we  are 
coming  to  the  long  range  of  magnetic  rooms 
where  magnets  curiously  suapended  by  silk  fibres 
are  having  their  positions  read  by  means  of  all  the 
refinements  in  telescopes,  scales,  and  circles,  of 
which  modem  instrumental  science  is  capable. 
Here  we  see  all  the  hot-water  pipes  are  made  of 
copper,  that  their  expansion  and  contraction 
may  not  affect  tbe  mstniments.  Iron  bolts, 
however,  are  freely  used  in  the  ceiling,  and  in  other 


theee  rooms  is  a  atone  table,  on  which  stands  the 
great  electro-dynamometer,  the  property  of  the 
British  Association,  which  ia  deposited  in  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory.  In  another  part  of  the 
floor  is  a  stone  slab,  on  which  tbe  horizontal  force 
magnetometer  (Eew  pattern),  the  property  of  the 
laboratory,  is  placed.  The  slab  and  the  stone 
table  are  each  tiedded  in  deep  conoete  to  eneme 
steadiness. 


Betuming  to  the  vestibule  we  go  up  the  stsir- 
case  with  its  beautiful  carved  oak  balustrade,  snd 
arrive  at  tbe  firat  floor.  On  the  right  is  the  lec- 
ture room,  perhaps  the  handsomest  room  of  its 
kind  in  England,  containing  seats  for  about  150 
students.  The  table  runs  right  acToes  the  room, 
and'is  supported  on  a  waU  i^uila  independently  of 
the  floor.  It  is  excellently  lighted,  but  if  we  tnra 
a  winch  in  the  wall  we  see  all  the  shutters  slowly 
closing  at  once  till  we  are  left  in  complete  duk- 
nees.  Behind  the  lectuie-ioom  and  opening  into 
it  ia  the  preparation  room,  where  apparatus  can 
be  got  ready  for  lecture;  beyond  this  ia  ths 
museum  room,  where  as  soon  as  our  jrlass  casea 
arrive  aU  the  apparatus  not  in  use  will  be  dis- 
played, The  lift  from  tbe  unpacking  room  below 
enaolee  instruments  to  be  placed  here  without  th> 
shaking  which  is  unavoidable  when  heavy  thima 
are  carried  up  a  staircase.  Pasaing  through  tbe 
museum  we  come  to  Professor  Maxwell's  private 
room,  where  stands  the  Thomson  electrometer,  tc 
describe  ail  the  details  of  which  would  alone  t&kei 
amall  volume,  WeneitfindoaraelvesinthegeneBl 
laboratory,  a  lofty  room  sixtyfeet  hy  thirty,  andcon- 
taining  twelve  large  tables.  Here  is  the  Branuh 
press,  by  means  of  which  a  pressure  or  strain  which 
IS  indicated  on  the  gauge  as  three  tons  per  square 
inch  can  he  applied.  Here  also  are  all  tbe  Britiih 
Association  standard  units  of  resistance,  a  com- 
parison of  which  with  one  another  to  see  if  thej 
have  varied  since  they  were  made  in  18G4  is  non 
in  progress.  Here  also  are  the  bridge  reaiatacce 
coils,  and  galvanometera  of  the  same  kind  as  thosa 
by  which  the  position  of  a  fault,  say  in  the  A-llsntie 
cable  a  thousand  miles  from  land,  can  be  detsr- 
mined  within  a  few  yards ;  they  are,  however,  used 
for  other  purposes  here,  chiefly  for  the  determins- 
tion  of  tne  electrical  constants  of  other  instru- 
ments in  absolute  measure.  Here,  also,  are  the 
British  .A.FSocintiim  whirling  coils  and  govemois 
which  wore  used  for  the  determination  of  the  flnt 
units.  The  tables  stand  on  black  blocks  ^etin 
holes  in  the  floor,  and  these  pass  through  to  beams 
which  support  the  tables  independently  of  ths 
floor.  There  are  trap-doora  in  the  floor  imd 
ceiling  in  every  direction,  each  in  the  ceiling  baing 
exactly  over  one  in  the  floor,  ao  that  wires,  uf 
for  torsion  experiments,  can  be  hung  from  the 
roof  to  the  basement  of  the  building. 

Going  np  stairs  to  the  second  floor,  and  tumiif 
to  the  left,  wo  first  come  to  the  Electrical  Rdom 
(Statical),  where  stand  electrical  machines  sri 
Leyden  jars  of  all  kinds.  This  room  is  to  ha" 
an  artificially  dried  atmosphere,  produced  by  w 
endless  band  of  flannel  constantly  revolving  0T«r 
two  rollers,  one  in  the  room  and  the  other  kept 
heated  by  gas  and  placed  in  the  chimoey.  A 
trep-doot  in  the  wall  opens  into  the  lecture-room, 
so  that  wires  can  be  carried  from  the  electriol 
machines  to  the  lecture-table. 

There  is  alao  here  a  dark  room  for  photographic 
purposes.  In  another  part  of  the  room  is  a  little 
window,  so  placed,  twtt  a  heliostat  set  on  the 
ledge  outwde  will  send  a  beam  of  sunlight  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  neighbouring  passage. 
Opening  &om  this  passage  are  five  small  rooim, 
chiefly  intonded  to  be  used  as  private  rooms  for 
advanced  students.  In  one,  the  optic  bench  stand)- 
In  another,  experiments  on  poUrised  light  hare 
been  conducted.  In  a  third  la  the  apectroscope. 
Going  up  stMrs  again,  we  come  to  a  room  situatsd 
in  tbe  roof  of  the  lecture-room,  firom  traps  in  tne 
floor  of  which  Foncault'a  pendulum,  apherea  to 
electrification,  disgrams,  &c.,  can  be  suspended. 
There  ia  also  ano&ei  room  called  the  mereuir 
room,  where  is  to  he  the  upper  end  of  a  pipe  {■»« 
yet  constructed)  reaching  to  the  basement  of  the 
building  to  enable  us  to  compress  gssae,  &c.i 
under   a    column    of  mercury    of    consiaeraWo 

On  the  roof  above  is  to  be  a  mwit  with  a  con- 
ductor for  collecting  atmospheric  electricity. 

There  are,  as  yet,  but  few  studenU  working  m 
this  admirable  institjltioo,  hut  the  munbras  increa* 
eveiy  term,  and  a  good  deal   has  been  dMiei 
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ELpers  OQ  the  reaults  of  experimental  work  in  the 
Doratorj  h&ve  beeu  conmiimicsted  to  the  Rojol 
Society,  the  Oambridge  Philosophical  Society, 
Ac,  &c.  The  advantage  to  science  in  havijig 
such  a  place  ai  this  under  the  direction  of 
such  a  man  as  Profeaaor  Cleik  Maxwell  ie 
^mpljr  incalculable,  and  every  scientific  man,  cot 
only  in  Cambridge,  bat  in  all  EngLuid,  muat 
most  heartily  agree  in  the  aentiments  expressed  in 
the  followinf;  quotation  from  the  official  letter  of 
thtmlia  eent  in  June  of  last  year  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University  to  the  Chancellor  on  the  opening 
of  the  laboratory : — 

"  Simul  gmtes  agimoB  Bimul  gratulamiiT  quod  ea  t« 
penes  est  lam  stadia  promovisee  nd  omnse  Naturae 
leges  indRgandas  ntilissima." 

The  unfortunate  physiologists  envy  us  sadly. 
I^ast  term  thirty-five  men  were  working  at  delicate 
microscopy  in  one  small  room.  Under  such  circum- 
staacea  accurate  results  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected,andyetmncbgoodworkhasl>eendoae.  Here 
IS  a  fine  opportunity  for  any  rich  man  who  wishes 
to  do  good.  To  build  a  physiological  laboratoiy 
■would  be  a  batter  way  of  spending  20,1X01.  than 
most  charities  afford.  When  we  mention  that 
De.  Michael  Foster  is  at  the  head  of  the  physio- 
l(^cal  school,  we  give  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
such  an  establishment  would  be'  well  used,  We 
believe  that  if  something  is  not  done  soon  even 
the  present  school  will  have  to  be  broken  up,  as 
the  space  is  quite  inadequate  to  its  wants. 

J.  £.  H,  QoBDOir. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


ASTBOHOKT. 
The  SattUiUt  of  Uranui  and  JVspdme,— Since 
the  completion  of  the  great  Washington  refractor 
of  twenty-six  inches'  aperture,  itbas  been  devoted 
to  the  obeervation  of  these  objecta,  which  are  too 
fcint  for  anybot  the  very  largest  telescopes.  Profes- 
sor Newcomb,  who  made  the"'  ~ 


the  orbits  of  these  sateSitea  ere  all  sensibly  cir- 
cular (being  certainly  less  eccentric  than  those  of 
the  planets  of  our  system),  and  that  those  of  the 
XTraman  system  lie  in  one  plane.  Only  one  satel- 
lite to  Neptune  has  been  detected,  though  a  second 
was  repeatedly  looked  for,  and  no  trace  of  any 
satellites  exterior  to  the  four  known  members  of 
the  Uranian  system  has  been  seen,  though 
Sir  W,  Herschel  concluded  there  were  six.  From 
the  excessive  faintness  of  the  four  sstellites 
of  Uranus,  Professor  Newcomb  considers  that 
their  masses  can  hardly  exceed  jy^jg  of  that  of 
the  planet,  so  that  their  mutual  perturbations 
would  be  insensible,  while  the  suns  disturbintr 
efiect  is  exceedingly  small,  and  thus  the  pn>blem  of 
determining  their  motions  becomes  comparatively 
simple.  The  chief  importance  of  this  problem  is 
that  it  gives  the  masses  of  Uranus  and  Neptune 
more  accurately  than  any  other  method,  all  uiatia 
lequired  for  tois  j>urpose  being  to  know  the 
^eatest  apparent  distance  of  one  of  the  satellites 
from  its  pnmary  and  the  period  of  revolution.  In 
this  way  Professor  Newcomb  finds  the  mass  of 
Uranus  to  be  ^^^  of  that  of  the  sun,  a  result 
which  is  probably  true  within  jj^th  part,  while  the 
maM  of  Neptune  is  jsioo-  One  element  of  un- 
certaiatT  in  these  results  is  the  chromatic  aber- 
ration of  the  eye-piece  used  in  187S,the  webs  being 
illuminated  ij  red  light,  while  that  of  the 
satellites  is  greenish  yellow,  so  that  the  web  is 
not  realty  on  the  satellite  when  it  appears  to  be. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  there  is  a  difficolW  in 
converting  the  measured  distance  into  seconiiB  of 
arc.  Professor  Newcomb  has  not  been  able  to 
detect  any  markiagB  on  Uranus,  and  can  therefore 
form  DO  coDclusion  as  to  the  period  of  rotation, 
which  is  a  matter  of  some  interest 

Faff$on't  Oamf   of  1873.— Professor    Bruhns 
e  AMrortomitche  Nachrichttn 


questiou  whether  the  comet  found  by  Pi^sou 
December  3,  In  accordance  with  the  prediction  of 
Klinberfues,  vvas  really  Biela's  comet,  and  con- 
nected with  the  star-shower  of  November  27. 
Unfortunately,  this  comet  was  only  seen  on  two 
days,  and  the  observations  are  therefore  insuffi- 
cient to  determine  the  orbit,  though  the  observed 
rate  of  motion  on  these  two  days  serves 
to  supplement  this  deficiency.  But  Professor 
Bmhns  is  unable  to  recondle  the  observed  places 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  object  was  either 
one  of  the  heads  of  Biela's  comet  or  the  meteor- 
stieam  of  November  27 ;  and  there  is  the  further 
difficulty  that,  in  order  to  have  arrived  at  that 
time,  Biela's  comet  must  have  been  delayed  eighty- 
eight  days  by  some  unexplained  perturbations, 
while  the  inclimtion  of  its  orbit  must  have  been 
decreased  2°,  an  efiact  which  Professor  Bruhns 
finds  could  not  result  irom  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  daring  the  comet's  approach.  These  con- 
elusions  agree  with  those  of  other  astronomers  who 
have  discussed  the  question,  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Pogson  s  comet  was  not  in  any  way 
connected  either  with  Biela's  or  with  the  meteor- 
stream,  and  that  it  was  on  entirely  new  comet. 
Professor  Bruhns  has  not  considered  the  possibility 
that  the  two  observations  might  refer  to  the  two 
different  heads  of  Biela's  comet ;  it  would,  however, 
have  been  difficult  to  deduce  any  trustworthy  con- 
clusion from  such  an  hypothesis. 

The  August  Metean.  —  The  star-shower  of 
August  8,  10,  and  11  was  remarkably  striking, 
and  was  well  observed  on  the  Contment,  the 
report  of  the  otaervations  being  given  by  M. 
Wolf  in  the  Compia  ICmdut.  The  greatest 
number  observed  was  at  Lisbon,  where  1,327 
meteors  were  noted  by  M.  Capello  in  one  night ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  even  more  may  be  seen  next 
year.  M.  Tacchini,  at  Palermo,  has  determined 
the  radiant  points  of  a  number  of  meteors,  and 
concludes  that  they  are  all  included  in  a  very 
elongated  ellipse— a  point  of  some  importance  now, 
as  the  extent  of  the  radiant  area  determines  how 
much  the  orbits  of  the  individual  meteors  com- 
posing the  stream  are  scattered.  A  curious 
glienomenon  was  witnessed  by  it.  Corun  at 
ourtenay,  in  the  shape  of  a  luminous  arch  extend- 
ing over  more  than  130°,  and  moving  eastward 
among  the  stars,  an  appearance  which  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  stu^hower. 

T/ie  Atmogphere  of  Fniu*.— At  the  late  transit 
of  Venus  Professor  Watson,  the  chief  of  the 
American  Expedition  to  Peking,  remarked  certain 
dark  fringes  shortly  before  internal  contact  al 
egress,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  caused  by 
undulations  in  the  atmosphere  of  Venus,  these 
fringes  being  succeeded  by  a  uniform  grey  lint  at 
the  point  ofcontact,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Wataon,  is  due  to  a  partial  illumination 
light  from  the  atmosphere.  The  same  cause  would 
render  Venus  visible  as  a  faintly  illuminated  body 
agunst  a  dark  background  when  off  the  sun's  disc; 
but  this  would  be  exactly  the  apposite  of  what 
some  observers,  .including  M.  Jonssen,  noticed, 
for,  according  to  all  the  accounts  which  have 
reached  us,  Venus  was  seen  projected  as  a  dark 
body  on  the  sun's  corona — a  fact  which  cannot 
well  be  reconciled  with  Professor  Watson's  ex- 
planation, though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
arc  of  light  seen  round  part  of  the  planet  was  the 
result  01  reftnction  by  her  atmosphere.  Both  the 
^y  tint  and  the  undulating  fringes  were  remarked 
in  observations  with  the  model  used  for  practice 
before  the  transit,  and  as  there  could  here  be  no 
question  of  atmosphere  round  the  planet  ^whicb 
was  represented  by  a  black  disc  of  metal)  the 
former  was  explained  on  the  nndulatory  theo^  of 
lig^bt,  as  the  result  of  a  very  narrow  line  of  light 
being  spread  out  by  irradiation ,  and  thus  enfeebled, 
while  the  latter  were  referred  to  tremors  in  our 
atmosphere  (disappearino'  when  the  air  was 
free  from  disturbance),  the  e^t  of  these  undula- 


hand  (from  what  bad  been  noticed  with  the 
model)  to  take  the  change  from  the  grey  tint  to 
absolute  blackness  as  the  most  definite  phase  at 
internal  contact.  It  seems  unnecessaiy  therefore 
to  try  to  explain  this  well-marked  phenomenon 
by  means  of  the  atmosphere  of  Venus. 

Professor  Watson  has  further  determined  the 
height  of  this  atmosphere  by  its  effect  in  increas- 
iva  the  diameter  of  Venus,  his  result  being  some 
fifty  miles ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  far  the  ques- 
tion of  irradiation,  which  is  all  important  in  this 
case,  has  been  considered.  There  is  so  much  psN- 
sonality,  both  of  instrument  and  observer,  in 
all  measures  of  diameter  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
answer  for  such  a  small  quantity,  especially  whan 
it  is  remembered  that  tne  apparent  diameter  of 
Venus,  when  seen  black  on  the  sun's  disc,  in  as 
much  diminished  by  irradiation  as  it  is  ordinarily 
increased  thereby,  since  every  bright  eur&ce  en- 
croaches on  a  dark  body  in  apparent  juxtaposition 

ObiervrUiont  of  the  Zodiacal  Light. — Professor 
Heis  has  pubusbed  the  observations  of  this 
phenomenon,  made  by  himself  at  Miinster,  and  by 
Herr  Weber  at  Peckeloh,  during  the  lost  twenty- 
nine  years,  the  position  of  the  zodiacal  Ught  havinc' 
been  noted  by  Pi-ofessor  Heis  on  287  nights,  and 
by  his  friend  on  134,  forming  a  remarkably  fine 
series  of  observations.  In  his  introduction  Pro- 
fessor Heis  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  pheno- 
■■     other  obeervera,  among  which   may 


uiB  vuiiETiDuiea  m  tne  ANronom\tcne  jutacnncnttn     cesrion,    one    above    the    other.      The   German, 
I  paper  towards  the  farther  discussion  of  the  |  Bussian  and  English  oleervere  tlX  arranged  before- 


seen  by  Herr  Eylert  during  a  voyage  in  the  year 
1873;  the  faint  light  opposite  the  sun's  place  dis- 
covered by  Brorsen  in  1854,  and  since  seen  by 
Heis  and  others ;  and  the  extension  of  the  zodia^ 
light  light  across  the  heavens  forming  a  complete 
semi-circle,  which,  however,  appears  not  to  nave 
been  in  dl  coses  coincident  with  the  ecliptic. 
Though  Professor  Heis  has  not  discussed  his 
observations  with  the  view  of  testing  any  hypo- 
thesis, he  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  ^diacol 
Li^ht  is  a  ring  surroundmg  the  earth, butwhether 
inside  or  outside  the  orbit  of  the  moon  he  leaves 
others  to  decide  from  simultaneous  observations 
in  the  northern  and  soathem  hemispheres. 

The  Solar  Eclipie. — At  the  newly-established 
observatory  of  Montsouris,  where  the  instruments 
returned  from  the  French  Transit  of  Venus  Ex- 
pedition have  been  erected,  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun  (daguerreotype  and  collodion) 
were  taken  during  the  eclipse,  and  numerous 
measures  of  the  distances  of  the  cusps  were  made 
with  the  two  equatorials  of  ei^ht  and  six  inches 
aperture  respectively,  the  object  being  to  com- 
pare the  two  classes  of  measures  as  made  during 
the  late  Transit  of  Venus.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  dry  plates  used  (Stebbing's  process)  had 
been  prepared  more  than  fifteen  months  before, 
and  were  exposed  to  great  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture  during  the  voyage  to  SL  Paul's  Island  and 
back.  The  new  obaarvatory  at  Montsourii  has 
been  established  under  the  Bureau  dea  Loogitudea 
for  the  training  of  naval  officers  in  practical  as- 
tronomy. 

Somewhat  similar  observations  of  the  eclipse 
were  made  at  Greenwich,  measures  of  the  cusps 
being  made  with  the  great  equatorial  and  photo- 
graphs taken  with  the  photivheliograph  vrith  the 
object  of  determiniiu;  Uie  correction  to  the  Lunar 
Tablee  at  the  time  of  new  moon. 


It  has  been  usually  suppoeed  that  insects  of  the 
moth  and  butterfly  sorts  confined  themselves  to 
food  that  was  accessible  to  a  sucking  apparetusy 
without  any  aid  from  a  penetrating  tool;  but  in 


April  last  year,  Mr.  Mclntire  exhibited,  and  pro- 
sented  to  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  a  slide 
containing  the  proboecie  oi  an  unknown  moth, 
which  terminated  in  a  sharp  chitinous  tooth, 
above  which  were  several  saw-like  teeth,  and  also 
some  teeth  set  the  reverse  way.  Ur.  Mclntiie 
stated  that  the  insect  from  whicK  he  obtained  this 
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a  an  wu  "  t  dnb-ooloDred  moth,  inclintng'  to  a 
duh  latrwa,"  wbich  i>»  bought,  with  other 
damaged  Bpecimeaa,  "eaid  to  come  iTDm  West 
Aincft."     Ab  bo  obaerred,  "  this  instnunent  would 


tntion  -waa  affected,  the  lecnived  spineB  would 
Mt  oa  hold-bete,  and  suable  the  inaect  laiBurol; 
to  obtain  its  food."  He  added,  that  eveiy  captor 
of  eMch  a  moth  might  be  astonished  bj  a  smart 
ariek.  The  figure  of  this  proboacie,  drawn  bv  Mr. 
ALilntim,  wae  given  in  the  Monthly  Microwcopicid 
Jtwntaf  for  Haj,  1874.  We  were  not  aware  of 
iOT  fiuther  information  being  obtained  on  this 
■ODJect  iintU  we  saw  Cbniptu  £niifiu  for  AuguaCSO, 
187S,  in  which  ie  a  paper  bj  M.  Kunckd,  "  Ua 
Le^dt^ton  with  a  F«rforaUng  ProboeciB  De- 
atrdctive  of  Orantee."  This  paper  stalm  that  Mr. 
Thout,  a  French  botaniat,  MtaUiehed  at  Rock- 
hampton,  a  little  town  in  Innical  Australia,  seat 
•ret  in  1S71  loeciDieDa  of  OpAidera,  motbe 
v^ch  be  accuaea  of  piercing  omnges  to  get  at 
theii  juice.  Not  believing  that  anv  lepi£>pt«r 
bad  an  organ  adapted  to  euch  work,  !S[.  Kunckel 
neglected  to  examine  the  specimens  till  lately, 
when  he  received  No.  0  of  a  magazine  called  the 
Q^rieomiaa,  dated  Uaj  8  of  this  jear,  in  which 
was  an  anonjmoua  article  describing  the  depreda- 
tions of  O.  Fvilanica,  and  stating  uat  with  suit- 
abb  precautions  they  might,  on  fine  nights,  be 
caught  in  the  very  act.  M.  Kiinckel  inen  ex- 
amined 0.  FvQomca,  matmta,  laiaminia,  and 
imptrator,  and  found  all  provided  with  perforating 
proboHcea,  which  he  describes  as  being  admirable 
augen.  He  figures  that  of  O.  FnUoniea,  which, 
though  not  exactly  the  nine  as  Mr.  Maclntire's 
specimen,  raaembles  it  in  general  charaetfirs.  ITie 
Ophideret  belong  t«  the  Noetuidae,  a  very  numerous 
diviuon  of  motbs,  and  it  would  be  weQ  if  col- 
lectors would  carefully  examine  their  stores  to 
see  if  any  beside  the  Ophiderf*  exhibit  this  io- 
terestiDg  deviation  from  the  usual  character  of 
lepidopterous  insects.  We  have  inquired  in  vain 
in  London  for  the  Capricomian,  wnich  we  pre- 
sume is  quite  a  new  publication. 

Passing  to  botanical  subjecto,  we  notice  that  M. 
J.  Ohatm  has  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  a  raper  "On  the  Development  and 
Structure  of  Internal  Leaf  Glands."  He  has 
rtndied  this  sabject  in  several  grtnipe,  .^urnnMianiw, 
Sjfperieactiu,  fettaceae,  DiemnHte  and  Lmiracta*. 
He  states  that  theee  glands  "  are  formed  in  the 


times  m  the  murifbtm  pareochyina."  "  In  a  yonng 
k*f,  oaly  a  few  centimMres  long,  a  mesophid 
cell  wmj  be  nn  to  take  on  itself  an  ovoid 
form  and  a  special  development,  "nie  ehloro- 
phyl  gradually  diasppeara,  a  partition  is  fotmed 
aerofls  the  primitive  cell,  and  soon  through 
a  etmilM  division  four  celbi  appear,  distin- 
gni^ed  bv  their  tbin  wfdls  ana  iiraBh  colour 
ftom  the  sarroanding  tiseoe.  The  gland  seldom 
stope  at  this  stage,  but  proceeds  to  multiply  the 
Mils,  eaght,  sixteen  .  .  .  n  cells,  until  it  reacbee  the 
periact  state."  It  then  commences  its  physiolo- 
gical action,  secreting  its  peculiar  substance,  and 
frequently  destroying  adjacent  cells  to  make  room 
fcr  lAe  accumulation.  In  Schimu  tnMe  veritable 
canals  are  formed  to  hold  the  secretioB.  In  re- 
ftrsDce  to  this  paper,  M.  A.  TrAinl  remarlied  on 
tbe  distinction  Iwtween  gums  secreted  by  living 
cells  and  guma  finmed  by  the  disorganisation  of 
cellular  memhranps  tad  starch  (Ofmptet  Sendat, 
September  20,  IS76). 

M.  Anotra  BKOireiruBT  states,  in  the  same 
joanal  for  August  16, 187&,  that  having  noticed  a 
peenliai  structure  in  certain  silicified  seeds  from 
the  ooal-Seld  of  St  Etienne,  he  sought  for  the 
same  in  living  cvcada,  Near  the  summit  of  the 
ovule,  dose  to  the  miczopyle  ol  the  seed-test,  he 
observed  in  the  fossil  seeds  a  cavity  coDtaioing 
giamilss  which  seemed  to  be  pollen  grains.    This 

Sar  the  chief  gardener  of  the  Huseum,  M. 
oullet,  aucceeded  in  fecundating  a  female  cone 
of  Cuviixtmiia  Mrj-icnna ;  and  a  microscopical 
inrsi^MioD,  made  by  M.  Benault  at  M.  Broi^- 


niart's  request,  revealed  the  same  arrangement  as 
in  ths  fossil  seeds.  The  gradual  formtition  of  a 
pollinic  chamber  was  oI»eTved,  the  details  of 
which  are  described  in  the  paper  referred  to. 

AlfOHs  the  fungi  that  have  Istdy  attracted  the 
particular  attrition  of  microeeopists  must  be 
placvd  the  Paccitua,  which  attached  the  leaves  of 
nollyhocks  in  all  English  gardens  last  year,  and 
ofi«n  with  flktal  eSisct.  Herr  F.  Magnus,  writing 
in  Der  Ktdurforteher,  No.  33,  gives  an  account  (^ 
its  progress  in  Soutiiam  and  Middls  Europe.  Li 
July,  1874,  Professor  Ondemans  found  it  aptead 
all  over  Holland.  In  August  of  that  yeai 
Herr  Rostrap  reported  its  appettrance  over  tbe 
southern  port  of  Fiiaen.  Dr.  BicJimar  saw  it  in 
a  garden  at  Liiheck  in  July,  1874.  In  July,  1876, 
itwasseenatHildeaheimbyDr.Eiehenbaum.  Herr 
Hagntis  obaervea:  "  We  see  how  this  monad  pasaed 
from  Fiance  to  Euglnnd,  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Holland,  Uenowrk,  Liibeck,  and  the  North-Oerman 
coast.'  It  also  psased  from  France  to  South  Oer- 
manv.  It  was  seoi  at  Stiassbuig  and  BaslaU  by 
Dr.  ^hoeter  in  Oetobw,  187-3,  and  in  July,  1874, 
ProfeiBor  Abbes  met  with  it  at  Statt^art.  In 
the  same  month  Herr  EsUermann  noticed   it  at 

It*ly 

and  Spain.     It  cams  originally  from  Americsu. 

Der  NatitrfortAa;  No.  ST,  cites  a  paper  haa 
the  AnnaUt  de  Chimie,  August,  1876,  showmg 
that  water  conbuning  fbnl  matter,  and  awanning 
with  bacteria,  can  be  porified  throsgh  tlie  actum 
exerted  by  the  roots  of  a  live  plant.  M. 
Jeannsl  arrived  at  this  coBclnsioci  frtm)  compara- 
tive trials  with  two  vessels  in  which  he  aUowed 
white  beans  to  rot,  and  also  pieeee  of  fiah.  In 
three  daya  the  bacteiia  and  other  infusoria  dis- 
appeared from  the  TBsael  in  which  the  plant  was 
placed,  and  multiplied  in  the  otlxr. 

No.  3C  of  the  same  Journal  contuns  an  im- 
portant paper,  copied  from  the  Botanacka-  Zeitunff, 
No.  26  ot  this  year,  by  Herr  J.  Reinke,  on  the 
growth  of  inorganic  cells,  following  up  the  re- 
searches of  Herr  Traube.  Among  other  sub- 
stances Herr  Reinke  opemted  with  crj'atalH  of 
sulphate  of  copper  placed  in  a  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of^potassic  ferrocyanate,  and  watdied 
under  the  microscope.  At  first  the  chemical 
reaction  causes  a  deposit  which  follows  the  shape 
of  the  crystal,  but  as  the  tatter  ia  diasolved  tne 
artificial  cell  throws  oat  projectiODS  and  becomes 
rounder.  Further  details  will  be  found  in  the 
paper. 

Ai 
Society  on  .  _  . 

spleniAd  collection  of  drawings  of  roti&re,  mode 
by  himself  in  white  and  coloured  chalks  on  a 
Mck  ground,  and  he  described  a  new  MeHeerta, 
difiering  from  the  well-known  Jlf.  ringeru  in  not 
oonstructing  a  tube  with  the  moulded  pellets  of 
that  species,  but  contentiutf  herself  with  one  made 
of  rings  of  mucous  superimposed  in  auccessioa 
like  that  of  St^Aanoceroa,  The  mucous-aecreting 
organ  of  this  rotifer  occupies  a  umilar  place  to 
the  pellet-moulding  organ  of  M.  rmgeni,  and  Br. 
Hudson  cslls  it  Sl^  tyro,  considering  it  a  tyro  in 
the  building  art  as  compared  with  its  namesake, 
When  expanded,  the  lobes  of  the  di^  assume  an 
elegant  butterfiy  form,  and  it  has  two  remark- 
ably long  and  retractile  antennae.  A  paper  by 
Dr.  Pigott  was  read,  commenting  on  the  fidlacies 
frequently  entertained  concermng  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberrations,  and  showing  their  identical 
cnatactara.  When  white  light  and  lenses  with 
spherical  curves  are  used,  the  chromatic  aberra- 
tion is  the  spherical  abeoration  of  asch  coloured 
ray.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  give  such 
explanations  to  a  learned  society,  but  sonve 
astounding  blunders  have  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
MicrtMcoptcai  Journal  from  correspondents,  and 
many  experienced  observers  do  not  seem  to  have 
token  the  real  iacts  sutBciently  into  account.  At 
(he  same  meeting  Messrs.  It.  and  J.  Beck  exhi- 
bited a  new  student's  microscope,  intended  spe- 


cially to  compete  with  the  foreign  patterns  that 
have  been  so  largely  parchssed  in  medieal  schools, 
and  to  offer  some  farther  advantages.  The  aeeie- 
tary  also  showed  a  pocket  lens  consBnctad  on  i 
new  formula  by  Mr.  Browning.  It  is  an  achrs- 
matic  triplet,  with  a  Bat  held  half  an  in^ 
in  diameter,  tuid  so  finely  corrected  as  to  exhiUt 
cleariy  minute  structure  that  reqnirss  a  mod 
higher  power  when  the  usual  doiHile  and  tripk 
combinations  are  employed.  It  ia  l&ewise  to  be 
commended  for  its  ohnndance  of  light.  It  has  i 
focuB  of  about  half  an  inch.  We  Ibdieve  othtr 
aises  will  be  made. 

Hbrr  Habebt,  of  Eisenach,  asserts  that  he  Iiw 
constructed  a  new  objective  capable  of  showing 
the  most  difficult  diatoms  (AJnpk^ilatra  peBw- 
cida,  &c)  with  direct  light,  and  requiring  no  oat- 
tectum  for  varying  thickness  of  covering  glua 
Questions  concerning  this  objective  were  awed  it 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Mieroacopial 
Society,  and  it  was  etsted  that  the  glaa  had  W 
highly  spoken  of  by  one  observer  in  this  coantn, 
but  more  definite  information  was  required. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  ManifUif  Mien- 
letpical  Journal  will  be  found  some  interesliif 
observations  on  CepialompAom  by  Ik.  Hudaos, 
and  the  figure  of  a  supposed  new  tube-dvalliif 
intueorian  which  he  naniee  Arekiiutdia  rema,  m 
it  protriMles  its  ciliated  front  in  a  corksetew  lixm 
The  sam*  ieumal  contains  a  reprint  of  PrafeMM 
AUman's  aodress  to  the  Liimeon  Socieir  on  "![»■ 
cent  Procress  in  our  knowlege  of  the  CilUlt 
Infusoria,  and  a  translation — not  sIwrjs  cleu— 
from  Professor  Abbes'  paper  on  the  Microscope  in 
Schulze's  ArcUv,  vol.  ix.,  1873^  It  ia  to  bt 
regretted  that  t^  style  in  which  this  psper  ii 
written  renders  it  very  difficult  to  translate,  hti 
we  shouM  advise  more  pains  in  *'•-  •™<i"=««™ 
which  is  piomised. 


MSETINOS  OF  SOCIBTIES.  . 

New  Shiebfebx  Socebty  (Friday,  (MoImt  S).  | 
F.  J.  FuBsivALL,  Esq.,  DiTMitor,  in  the  Cba. 
Afl«r  a  few  ooogratulatray  reooarla  by  ths  thta- 
man  on  the  opening  of  the  t3iird  session  of  tbi 
Society,  tlm  first  paper,  "Notee  on  Hi.  DuaA 
Theory  of  the  RelaUon  of  the  first  and  teceai 
Quartos  of  Borneo  and  Jvlitt,"  ly  Jamea  Speddiog 
tea.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  C*>- 
bridge,  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew,  as  «u 
also  Mr.  Daniel's  answer  to  Mr.  Spedding.  lb. 
Spaabding  contended  that  the  first  Quarto  wasara^ 
stantially  correct  and  perfect  x^reeeotatiaa  of  tb 
play  as  performed  by  the  Lord  Hiuwdon'ssernou 
in  lBm-7,  and  that  it  was  Shakapare's  fiistsketd 
of  his  play,  while  the  second  Quarto  wasthstpltj 
eortectod,  augmented,  and  amended  by  ShafcafC* 
at  least  after  two  yean' futbor  [vsetice  of  his  tK 
and  developmaDt  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Speddis 
atgBsd  that  the  pasoagoi  expouiMlBd  in  the  aKOod 
Quarto  existed  in  germ  in  the  first,  and  made  gM^ 
seose,  witliout  the  need  of  supposing  them  to  >> 
ahortined  rw(»eeents^ives  of  the  la^^er  Qt.  ^ 
Daniel,  on  the  other  band,  suj^rartad  his  M 
argument  that  Q,  was  a  curtailed  and  oi\«i  f- 
v^ted  version  of  Qg,  not  only  bj  the  o[hom)b  a 
prior  aditora  and  his  f(wm«r  instances,  but  ^ 
ahowing  that  many  of  theeidargemeatBinQ,«W 
drawn  from  Arthur  Brooke's  Jtemsw— the  se- 
knowladged  boutm  of  the  i^y— and  were  sri- 
d«tttlj  taken  tbenoe  at  the  eaiM  time  as  tie 
pasesges  used  in  Q,.  But  Ur.  Dknicl  coofsMM 
that  he  could  not  account  for  the  beautifal 
Mttages  in  Q,,  p.  82  of  the  New  ShakspW 
Society's  Paralltl  TtxU  about  waking  eyee  attsa*- 
ing  the  frolic  day,  &c  An  intensti^  dtsciusMO 
foOowed,  in  yrkuik  Mr.  Furnivall,  Dr.  NicfaokM, 
Dr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  M^ 
Mr,  Pickersgill  took  ^rt,  and  in  which  W 
balance  of  opinion  waa  much  o*  th«  side  of  V' 
Daniel's  view.  Mr.  Furnivall  and  Dr.  NicI"^ 
both  also  argued  in  favour  of  the  view  adrawse* 
elsewhare,  by   Mr.   Daniel   that  the  first  Qumw 
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contojoed,  on  f,  14S  of  the  Parallel  Textt,  pas- 
ttjTesiiotwiittenbyShakHpere  ("accurst,  unhappy, 
miserable  man,"  &c.),  bat  beloi^ng  to  an  olaer 
play.  The  Becocd  paper  was  by  Dr.  WicWiam 
Leg;;^  on  the  El/hckt  in  Someo  imd  Juliet,  L,  ' 
80.  Dr.  L^r  conteoded  that  the  new  of  all  the 
critics  bat  Nares  and  Mr.  Daniel  wag  right,  tjiat  liie 
"foul  sluttish  locka*  were  the  plica  Poitmica;KiA 
that  the  untftnglement  of  these  was  held  so  ia- 
mspidoDB  that  Polish  peasanta  would  die  almost 
Booner  than  conHont  to  it.  It  waa,  therefore, 
denj'  thatthereadin^of  theQnaitoB  andfiratFolio 
"  untangled "  was  right,  and  one^t  not  to  hATB 
been  changed  to  "mtai^led"  by  Mr,  Daniel. 


FINE    ART. 

A  Pocket  Gmide  io  th«  Publre  imd  Frioats 

GaUerie*   of   Holland  and  Belgium.     Bj 

iMTd  Bonald  Gower.     16mo.     (London  ; 

S.  Low  A;  Co.,  1875.) 

A  NEATLT  got  np  little  book,  conTfloient  aze, 

good  pap«r,  and  clear  fype  ;  nfivertlielcMs,  we 

should  advise  pec^le  about  to  atndy  art  in 

Belgium  and  Holland  not  to  bnrthen  them- 

selvee  with.  it.     It  may,  aa  the  author  states, 

bare  been  printed  to  save  both  time  and 

troable  to  ibe  ait-atadent  and  amateur,  bat 

will  involvd  loBS  of  both  to  those  who  ore 

really  atadeuta. 

In  bis  pre&oe  the  anl^<»  decries  the  ill. 
arranged  catalogues  of  the  Pnblic  GallerieB, 
these  being  either  chronological,  as  at  Ant- 
werp and  Bmasels,  with  a  good  index  of 
names  at  tlte  end,  or  alphabetical,  as  at 
Amsterdam ;  in  either  case  by  means  of  the 
nomber  on  the  picture  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
notice  in  the  cat^ogae— noUoe  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  biogra^iica]  sketch  of  the  artdst. 
The  one  defect  to  onr  mind  common  to  all 
official  catalogTtes,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
is  that  no  distinction  ie  made  between  attri- 
bnted  pictares  and  those  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  established,  a  system  decidedly 
prejudicial  to  the  advanoe  of  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  art.  Beally  authentic  piotures 
onght  to  be  marked  off  as  beyond  dispute, 
and  as  regards  all  others,  the  grounds  of 
attribution  stated.  In  this  respect  the  pre> 
sent  work  is  no  better  than  the  local  cata- 
lognes;  in  all  others  it  is  general^  less 
accnrate.  Thna,  if  we  turn  to  it  for  in. 
formation  as  to  the  earlier  artists,  we  find, 
p.  197,  that  John  ran  Ejck  was  bom  in 
13/0  and  died  in  1441 ;  this  doable  error 
is  repeated  ftt  p.  2&9,  witii  a  misprint  of  the 
Christian  name.  The  copy  in  the  Antwerp 
mnscum  of  the  well-known  Madonna  with 
kneeling  figure  of  Canon  Q^ot^  ran  der 
Paele  at  Bruges  is  described  thus : — "  J. 
van  Eyck.  A  'Holy  Family  with  Saints.' 
Very  interesting  and  curions."  Van  Co- 
ninxloo's  Adoration  of  the  Magi  at  Brussels 
is  also  giren  to  Van  Eyck,  p.  223,  and  again 
p.  224,  while,  at  pp.  109  and  265,  two  hugs 
folios  at  the  Trippenhnis,  Amstwdam,  are 
aud  to  be  filled  with  his  etchings !  !  Tan 
der  Weyden  is  stated  to  have  been  born 
<ii  Bnuwele  about  1401,  and  to  hare  studied 
in  the  school  of  the  Faw  Eyckt  at  Bruges  I 
We  have  sought  in  vain  for  anything  about 
Peter  Cristoa,  or  Gerard  David,  or  their 
works.  Theodore  Bouts  is  to  be  found  in 
th«  Index  under  Tan  Haarlem,  Dirk,  who, 
we  are  told,  p.  224,  "  is  also  sometimes 
called  Theodore  SliterhouU,  which  seems  to 
ha,ve  been   the  real  fkmily  name  of   tiiis  | 


artist."     AfW  this  we  are  not  astonished  to 
read  that  as  to  Memlinc  nothing  positive  is 
known,  and  that  be  was  bom  at  Bruges 
1440! 

Let  us  see  whether  Uie  information  as  to  later 
artists  isany  better.  ]!Tot  to  be  accused  of  pick- 
ing out  exceptional  articles:,  we  will  follow  the 
Index,  which  commences  with  Aohenbaofa — 
we  are  not  told  whether  Andrew  or  Oswald 
is  meant ;  if  the  former  he  is  correctly 
stated  to  have  been  bom  at  Caseel,  bat  how 
is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  statement 
at  p.  156  that  ke  h  a  Dutchman  P  Next  in 
order  is  Aftleven,  Hermans,  of  whom  we 
have  never  heard ;  we  presume  Saftleven  is 
meant.  Then  comes  Alt^be,  of  whose  ex. 
isteooe  we  confess  oar  ignorance;  tJien 
Antonello  de  Messina,  the  note  about  whom 
at  p.  194  is  tttcorrect ;  bis  Ontdjianon, 
p.  196,  is  not  indexed.  The  landscape  back- 
groond  of  this  picture  reminds  Lord  Bonald 
of  Ba&aele  ;  it  is  a  copy  &om  Uemlinc,  who 
was  really  the  John  of  Bruges  whom  Anto- 
nello left  Italy  to  study  under.  AdtianBacktr 
should  be  Aitean  de  Backer.  L.  Backhnysen 
died,  not  in  1709,  but  on  November  17, 
1708.  There  is  no  sacb  genre-painter  as 
A.  W.  Bakiar;  the  artist  meant  is  A.  H. 
BsJi:ker-K(nC,  of  whom  our  author  has 
made  two  painters ;  and  bo  it  goes  on. 

The  informataon  given  being  so  inezaot, 
we  hardly  regret  that  the  museums  and 
churches  of  Bragee,  Ghent,  Conrtray,  Tour- 
nay,  and  Lonvain  are  dismissed  in  a  single 
page,  and  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made 
of  many  private  collections :  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Moretus  collection  at  Antwerp  ; 
in  which  town  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
works  of  Leys,  Hendrickx,  or  Gofiens  and 
Sweerts.  In  I>utch  and  French  words  many 
errors  occur;  such  as  femme  hydrophigve, 
p.  41,  jemaiiwt,  p.  76,  «eAitZ(er«,  p.  77,  ^emalen, 
p.  88,  &c.  Englisb  names  of  people  and 
places  are  also  &eqaently  misspelt :  as,  for 
instance,  St.  Irudon,  p.  71,  Meant  Cavalry, 
p.  204.  Occasionally  we  come  across  sen- 
teaoee  each  as  this:— "In  Cock's  right 
band  he  holds  a,  gauntlet,"  p.  76  ;  and  sts^. 
ments  that  are  contradicted  a  few  pages 
further  on  :  e.g.,  pp.  34  and  41,  The  index 
of  paintings  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
comical.  W.  H.  Jaueb  Weale. 


Tog  calm  equanimity  with  which  Englishmen 
allow  both  thmr  town  and  countiy  scenery  to  be 
disfigured  by  the  works  of  the  eugineeTS  is  truly 
wonderful.  Now  and  then,  when  the  sites  of  the 
proposed  works  are  very  conspicuous,  or  wben  the 
propoaala  themselTes  are  more  than  usually  bar- 
Woua,  a  prot«et  ie  made,  and  a  corieepondence 
got  up  in  the  newspapers,  but  even  then  it  is 
seldom  that  any  good  is  done.  If  any  notice  at 
all  is  taken  of  the  objectors,  the  matter  generally 
ends  in  a  compromise  all  on  one  aide.  The 
engineras  and  their  backers  talk  big,  and  use  many 
fine-uundiog  technical  words,  and  perhaps  enlist 
on  their  aide  some  well-known  Burveyor,  whose 
opinion  they  quote  aa  that  of  nn  emineut  architect, 
llie  public  is  bewildered,  and  in  the  eud  cou- 
tenteoly  accepts  the  assurance  that  some  additional 
ornament  will  be  added  to  the  deaigo,  and  that 
the  work  when  executed  will  be  very  handaone. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  something  like 
&e  history  of  the  Ludgate  Hill  railway-bridge,  of 
which  we  can  only  say  that  it  would  be  improved 
if  the  '*  architecture,"  screwed  on  by  way  of  com- 
promise, were  at  once  screwed  off  again ;  sud 


SDCh,  we  fear,  is  not  nnlikely  to  be  that  of  tbe 
proposed  widening-  of  London  Bridge,  wUeh  just 
now  stands  in  great  daiwer  of  beinr  "beanti&ed  " 
after  Ite  munter  ot  Blac^ifrian  Bridge  and  the 
Holbom  Viaduct.  At  present  the  case  hss  only 
reached  the  big-talk  stage,  as  an  amusing  example 
of  which  we  may  notice  that  in  one  jonmal  the 
oomplete  want  of  sympathv  betwean  tne  forms  of 
the  present  bridge  and  tuose  of  Messrs.  Jtmas 
and  Gregory's  proposed  additions  ia  dignified  by 
the  title  of  "  Harmony  of  Contrast.'' 

The  first  question  wfaicji  arises  with  respect  to 
London  Briclge  is  whether  it  is  neoeuary  or  sd- 
risable  to  mcreSBe  it  at  all ;  and  on  this  point  wa 
entirely  agree  with  those  who  contend  that,  sooner 
or  later,  another  bridge  most  be  built  lower  down 
the  river,  and  that  any  enlaigement  of  tbe  present 
one  could  but  give  tempoiary  relief,  and  would 
tend  rather  to  iperoasa  uan  to  dimimd  the  in- 
eoDvenisDCe,  from  the  concentration  of  toaffic  in 
one  spot.  ApMFt,  tiien,  from  oth«gr  objeetioBs,  it 
wonla  bebatapeimy-wiss  aad-ponnd-^bolishpoKcy 
to  spend  so  much  as  S6,000L  upon  sncfa  a  wok. 
But  admittii^  the  neceeei^  of  affording  inaieased 
traffic  facilities  on  the  prcaent  bridge,  the  next 
question  is  how  this  may  best  be  efieeted.  Thne 
propoeale  have  been  inade :  lat.  To  widen  the 
orioge  wiUi  mosonty,  making  the  new  part  to 
eoTTespond  in  every  respect  to  the  old  ;  tnid.  To 
append  to  each  side  a  footway  aapported  upon 
iron  BcaKilding ;  and  3rd.  To  give  im  the  whols 
present  width  to  the  carriage-way,  and  to  suspend 
a  footway  upon  pillars  above  it.  The  last  aeeme, 
at  first  sight,  rather  gniteHqns,  bat  it  has  tlw 
gnat  merit  of  being  eoaiparatively  cheap  and 
easily  removable,  and  if  some  temporary  aztia 
aecommodatioD  were  absolutely  nsoMaaiy  during 
the  building  of  anotber  brid^,  thia  might  be  a 
very  reasonable  way  of  obtaiaiog  it.  The  second 
pw^Kwal  is  BO  mean  that  it  ia  atiai^  it  should 
ever  have  been  entertained  at  all  by  anybody  ex- 
cept the  enginsBTS  who  elaborated  it,  and  ^o 
r^arded  it  eiioply  as  a  problem  of  construction ; 
nevertheless  of  several  more  or  leas  objectionable 
forms  of  it  the  CiW  authorities  have  made  choice 
of  the  worst ;  and  if  it  be  carried  out  London 
Bridge  must  exchange  its  present  umple  and 
maesire  dignity  for  a  oommonplace  vulgarity  akin  , 
to  BUckfriars  and  Westminster. 

If  the  brid^  is  to  be  widened,  the  only  p^- 
missible  way  is  to  do  it  in  masomy,  which  uniop- 
tunstely  is  not  in  fiivour  with  engmeers  just  now, 
beoauae  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  eihibidon 
of  tourt  de  force  as  ironwork  does.  The  objec- 
tion of  its  greater  coat  ia  of  no  weight ;  for  the 
mon^  is  to  be  had,  and  the  stone  bridge  will  be 
mora  worth  its  laiger  price  than  the  iron  bridge 
its  smaller  price,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  Oity 
architect,  can  scarcely  intend  his  words  to  m 
taken  seriously  when  be  u:^es  that  the  difficulty 
of  forming  foundations  for  the  new  part  of  the 
bridge  would  be  insuperable.  The  obvious  anawer 
is  tlut  the  office  vriuch  he  holds  should  be  filled 
by  a  man  to  whom  the  difficuln  would  not  be  in- 
superable. J.  T.  MlOKLBTBWlIXB. 


Full :  Oct  1,  lan. 

It  will  be  adriaable  to  say  what  there  is  to  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  "  Japonism  "  at  once,  before 
the  daily  occurrences  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  and  move  begin  to  reassert  their  claim. 

Very  soon  public  interest  will  agwn  be  com- 
pletely engrossed  by  exhibitions  and  public  sales, 
and  oar  retirement  and  leisure  fbr  quiet  study  will 
be  at  an  end.  Deatiie  may  take  place  and  mstaib 
our  peace  of  mind.  The  first  cold  day  will  eaD 
us  back  to  Paris.  Let  us,  therefore,  before  the 
last  red  leaves  have  &llen,  whose  clowing  beauty 
the  poets  of  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  have 
BO  eloquently  sung,  glance  at  the'  translations 
and  hofika  which  have  lately  appeared  to  improve 
our  acquaintance  with  that  cluuining  laud. 

M.  Franfois  Totrettini's  name  ia  abeady  familiar 
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of  thia  century  by  San-Yo,  of  tha  province  of  Aki, 
o,  Ri  joung  JapaneBe  tells  me,  maj 
}»  called   the   Voltaire   of  Japan.     The  epithet 


to  Tou  in  connexion  with  the  Seik*  Monogatari 
and  his  own  translation  at  the  amusing  Japanese 
novel  called  Komatt  «t  Sakitii.  You  are  aware  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  everything  Japanese,  enthn- 
Biosm  Bach  that  he  prints  his  tTanslatioas,  French 
and  Japaoeea  side  by  ude,  at  his  own  house.  He 
is  now  publishing  at  Geneva  two  coUections  of 
articles  bv  himself  and  other  Japanese  and 
Chinese  scholan :  suck  as  M.  Oarlo  Yalenziani,  of 
Home  i  MM.  Anaelmo  Seveiini  and  Oarlo  H<»ni, 
of  Florence ;  and  the  Marquis  d'Hervey,  of  St. 
Denis.  Thej  are  coming  out  in  numbets,  at 
irregular  intervalB  of  time.  One  (in  4to)  is  called 
At$umi  Otua,  which,  in  poetical  language,  signi- 
fies SiH>e»  rautmbUa;  another  (8to),  San-sai- 
tau.  No  pains  have  been  Bpared,  as  regards  the 
qoality  of  the  paper  and  the  letterpress,  to  make 
It  an  attractive  book  to  genuine  connoisseum. 
The  last  number  contains  FStttoirt  de  Tmra,  taken 
&om  the  Xit-poH  Chnai-ii,  e.  very  popular  and 
cdebrated  story  in  Japan,  written  in  the  beginning 

QtuiT  by  San-Yo,  of  ' 
which  San-Yo,  a  young  Japa 
p'oltaire  of  Jl , 
i  both  characteristic  and  honourable, 
but,  nevertheless,  San-Yo  is  very  far  from  possess- 
ing the  method  of  the  historian  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XrV.,  and  though  I  have  tead  the  translation  of  the 
first  part  of  his  work  with  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  I  should  find  it  very  ^fficult  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  it  for  my  readers'  edification. 
The  author  nsver  takes  a  general  view  of  things. 
Facts  are  strung  together  like  the  beads  of  a 
necUace.  Now  and  then  we  come  upon  a  typical 
anecdote,  and  occasionally  the  action  and  the 
mtuatioDS  are  stirring  and  forcible  enough  to  give 
prominence  to  some  of  the  characters ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  style  is  dry  and  ^et  vivid, 
like  that  of  an  old  man  telling  stones  in  the 
chinmey-nook,  recalUng  his  own  fighting-days  or 
elfle  repeating  the  talee  banded  down  to  him  by 
his  &tner  and  grandfatlier. 

But  still  we  strongly  recommend  those  who  take 
any  interest  in  the  arts  or  psycholo^  of  this  intelli- 
gent and  chivalric  race  to  read  this  number  atten- 
tively (H.  Georg,  publisher,  Geneva).  It  Biplsins 
many  of  those  scenes  with  which  they  will  have 
been  made  so  familiar  by  those  works  which  are 
theglory  of  Japanese  art — porcelain,  albums,  ivory, 
iron, lacquer-work,and theteet.  Itis thehistory of 
the  insolent  prosperity  and  final  ruin  of  the  Taira, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  feudal  families 
of  Japan.  They  were  overthrown  by  the  Genzi, who 
'  subsequently  iounded  the  Sai'konnel  rule  and  re- 
duced the  Mikado  to  subjection  in  veir  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Mayors  ofthe  Palace  aid  the  King 
in  France.  The  struggle  lasted  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  alternate 
victories  and  defeats  recall  your  Wars  of  the 
Rosee.  The  banner  of  the  Taira  was  red ;  the 
Mbia  Moto  banner,  white.  The  Qenzi  dwelt  in 
the  provinces  of  the  south,  and  were,  by  nature, 
warlike  and  intractable.  The  Taira  nJlied  round 
the  Emperor  and  seem  to  have  apheld  the 
national  faith — in  spirit,  at  least,  for  Buddhism 
had  adherents  in  both  camps.  Of  alt  the  political 
and  warlike  characters  in  the  book  Tada-Mori 
stands  out  the  most  prominently,  and  Kyo-Mori 
next  I  mention  these  names  Mcause  they  have 
become  legendary,  as  have  also  the  innumerable 
brave  and  cunning  feats  by  which  both  sides  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  great  national  war, 
a  war  which  has  supplied  the  punters,  sculptors, 
poets,  romance-writers  and  oramatista  ot  the 
country  with  a  thousand  eiibjecls  for  treatment 
It  is  strange  how  much  more  artistic  and  refined 


Agea  or  even  of  the  Renussonce  in  the  West.  That 
they  were  so  is  proved  by  several  anecdotes  in 
this  book,  showing  us  that  when  thev  were  at  the 
point  of  death  tlieir  thoughts  would  revert  with 
loving  aniiety  to  some  roll  of  manuscript  poems, 
some  treasured  muucal  instrument,  the  girt  of  a 
friend,  &g.    I  allude  to  one  closing  scene,  in  par- 


ticular, and  a  most  picturesque  and  dramatic  scene 
it  is.  The  Imperial  palace  has  been  burned  and 
sacked.  The  ^bnperisl  family  is  retreating  before 
the  insurgents  from  province  to  province,  bearing 
with  them  the  insignia  of  their  investiture,  the 
mirror,  the  sword,  and  the  seal  of  the  Kamis, 
which  had  been  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury. A.  great  deci^ve  battle  has  just  been 
fought : — 

"  Alors  Tomo-Hori  [the  general  in  command]  ee 
rendit  sur  le  navire  da  I'empereui  et  voyant  toutes  lee 
femmes  se  pr^ipiter  en  devant  de  lui  et  demsnder 
dea  noarellea  de  la  bataille,  il  iclita  d'un  rire  smer 
A  dit :  'Lee  noblea  □emereccnnaiuent-ila  pas  coinme 
SQpMeur  en  bravoure  a  tous  leshommesdes  provinces 
de  rOrient  ?  '  Et  comma  on  se  liunentait,  Tomo-Mori 
de  BS,  muin  ieta  hora  dti  vaiaseau  lee  olij  eta  in  utiles. 
Alors  Tok[-Ko  [tho  mother  of  the  Emperor]  s'aHaoha 
k  lui  par  ueb  ceintura  et  plai^  sous  son  bcaa  I'ipia 
pr^cieuae  eC  le  cachet  Bocii,  Puis  ila  montJirBnt  tous 
Bur  le  pont  et  se  tenolent  debont  aur  Is  prone.  L'em- 
poreur  araiC  alora  huit  ana.  II  demanda  i  Toki-Ko 
ce  que  c«La  eignifiait.  Et  celle-ci  r&pondit :  '  Les  Bar- 
bsFos  dirigeiit  lenrs  fishes  en  grand  nombre  contre  le 
navire  imperial,  c'est  pounjnoi  il  £iut  le  tmnaportBc 
ailleurs.'  Fuia  I'emperaur  et  tous  ceox  qui  I'entour- 
aient  se  prkipit^st  dans  let  flots  et  p^irsnt.  Toki- 
Kq  auivit  cet  eiemple,  mais  les  soliiatH  ds  I'armie 
d'Orient  la  retirirent  de  I'cao  par  les  cheveuz  et  la 
flrent  prisonniiro  .  .  .  ." 

The  sequel  of  the  war  between  these  two  fami- 
lies, whicn  ended  in  the  final  usurpation  of  the 
power  by  IliSyas,  a  man  of  superior  nature,  in  the 
Deginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  W  just 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  novel  by  Mdme.  Judith 
Gautier,  called  F  Umrpatmr  (3  vols,  duodecimo, 
published  by  A.  Lacroii). 

Mdme.  Judith  Gautier,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Th&iphile  Gautier,  has  already  published  a  charm- 
ing book  of  Chinese  poetry^  ctJled  lAiire  de  Jade, 
and  an  extremely  original  Chinese  novel,  lit  Dragon 
ifnpjnal.  Japan  suita  her  natural  genius  as  well 
as  Chine,  and  gives  her  the  same  opportunity  of 
displaying  a  utoroughly  artisdc  learning.  In 
some  respecte  the  personages  are  rather  fVench, 
juat  as  the  Somana  and  Turks  were  in  the  tra- 
gedies of  Bacine  and  Voltaire.  But  the  scenery 
m  which  she  places  them  is  worthy  of  the  beau- 
tiful albums  whence  she  draws  her  inspirations. 
In  some  of  her  pages,  those  for  instance  m  which 
she  describes  the  gardens  of  the  Empress's  pala 
and  the  theatre  at  Osaka,  she  exceeds  even  Gauti 
at  his  best  in  grace  and  refinement  of  style.  I 
Sayontzi,  a  young  Japanese  prince,  living  at 
preeent  in  Paris,  tranalatad  some  poems  to  her 
which  she  made  the  subject  of  a  kind  of  Deca- 
meron scene  of  the  most  exquisite  taste  and 
origiuality. 

Thus  her  novel  is  both  pleasing  and  serious; 
full  of  fancy  and  also  of  trustworthy  information. 
I  must  reveal  to  those  who  are  taking  note  of  the 
drawings  of  literary  men  that  the  two  engravings 
which  adorn  the  outside  of  the  book  are  by  Mdme. 
Gautier  herself;  she  has  also  a  decided  talent  for 

The  French  Congris  Provincial  des  Orientalbtes 
has  just  ieeued  to  membeie  the  volume  containing 
the  report  of  their  inaugural  meeting  (1  vol.  8vo, 
publisher,  MaisonneuveY  Among  other  things 
it  contains  several  transmtionB  from  the  Japanese: 
the  legend  of  Susano-Ono-Nikoto,  the  oldest 
Japanese  poem,  translated  by  your  countrywoman. 
Miss  Charlotte  Birch  ;  a  Ja^ese  poem  on  Ohar- 
lotte  Corday,  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Nomura  Noakagu,  of  the  province  of  Bizen ;  a 
short  fragment  of  the  history  of  Taikau-Sania, 
by  M.  liion  de  Sosny ;  and  some  recoUections  of 
a  residence  in  "I'Extr&me  Orient,"  by  M.  Madier 
de  Monfjau. 

This  volume  contains  soma  horrible  engravings, 
from  pictures  in  my  possession,  representing  uie 
body  of  the  celelwated  Japanese  woman,  Onono- 
Eomati,  renowned  for  her  beauty,  her  misfortunes, 
and  her  poetic  talent,  in  various  stages  of  decom- 
poNiion.  All  the  documents  relating  to  this 
lasanating  and  unfortunate  creature,    which    I 


published  in  Z'Art,  im  now  reprinted  wilii  these 
ingravings,  documents  which  it  cost  n-  =-'^--> 


pains  to  rescue  from  oblirion,  is  for  a  bug 
I  had  nothing  to  guide  me  in  my  c«4 
her  portraits  which  I  met  with  from 


time,  some  representing  her  radiant  in  youth  and 
luxury  ^  others,  on  vie  contiary,  bowed  doim 
with  misery  and  old  age.  I  have  rince  collected 
more  notes  about  her,  and  mean  short];  to 
publish  them  all  together.  If  any  of  your  rexdnt 
can  throw  fresh  light  on  my  beloved  Onono. 
Koniati,  and  vrill  communicate  witli  me  on  the 
subject,  they  will  greatly  oblige  me, 

M.  Madier  de  Montjau,  whose  name  I  juat 
mentioned,  is  also  the  antJiOT  of  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Extirievr  Campari  d*»  CAinou  et  da  Japonait 
(published  by  Antonin  Ohossonnery,  8vo,  16 
psgee).  The  notes  for  this  little  work  were  laiai 
on  the  spot  by  a  clear-sighted  observer  and  i 
zealous  pkilosopher.  Ethnological  enquiries  led 
him  on  to  psychological  comparisons  and  hiBtoriciI 
hypotheBesofthaverygreattitinterest  Thawhole 
question  ofthe  origin,  the  mingling,  the  independ- 
ence and  intennamage  of  the  yellow,  Mangoliin, 
and  AInoB  races  is  known  to  be  still  very  Dl»ciire. 
"  Japonism  "  is  beginning  to  be  everywhere  in 
theascendant  M.L.Serruner,  ofLeyden,hssjast 
sent  us  a  translation  and  exact  reproductjon  of 
the  chanter  on  quadrupeds,  and  of  the  fitsl  f«rt 
of  the  cnapter  on  birds  in  the  popular  Jnptieie 
Encyclopaedia,  called  Satira  Oaki.  The  tmu- 
lation  is  published  in  two  numbers  (in  quarto, 
E.  I.  Brill,  Leyden),  and  presents  a  moat  attractin 
appearance,  both  as  regarda  tiie  letterpreaa  and 
the  faenmiU  engravings.  The  Kanra  Gnii— 1 
shorten  the  name  for  convenience — is  not  a  aaei- 
tific  work.  The  shape  of  the  animals  and  objecia  . 
is  given  with  tolerable  eccumcy,  but  the  eIpIaIl^  | 
tory  notes  are  rather  antiquated.  I  ^ve.a  speci- 
men of  those  which  accompany  the  picture  of  tlie 
tjgir — an  animal,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  budly 
known  in  Japan,  save  in  some  of  the  w3der  pro- 
vinces of  the  North.  The  notes  are  more  poeliol 
than  correct,  but  not  by  any  means  stupid, 

"  ,  .  .  .  Le  tigre  a  la  forma  dn  chat,  il  est  giud 
comma  un  bcenf.  .  .  .  Pendant  sea  excnnioiie  Mc- 
turnee,  il  jette  dea  tmiU  de  lomiire  d'un  de  Ma  JfM 
et  an  moyen  de  I'autre  il  voit  les  objeU.  Son  rugiM' 
ment  ressembte  au  bruit  dn  toanerrs,  et  il  eat  «iiin 
qae  le  vent  ^^live.  La  tigre  habits  le  aaminetdM 
montagnes,  et  on  dit  que  quaod  il  rugit  K»'  1" 
Bnimaux  se  tordent  de  col&ro.  .  .  ," 

M.  L.  Seirurier  dedicates  his  admirable  tnnv 
lation  to  his  master.  Dr.  Hoffinann,  who  msjb* 
said  to  be  the  father  of  Japanese  studies  in 
Europe.  He  explains  the  method  he  adopted  id 
translating  and  transcribing  the  text  in  his  iiit»- 
doction.  I  only  juat  notice  this  point,  especiallvin- 
tereating  to  grammarians,  without  dwelhng  furths 
upon  it,  in  order  that  I  may  repeat  that  this  boot 
will  furnish  amateurs  with  a  Rreat  deal  of  vsla- 
aUe  information  concerning  the  curioeitiee  con- 
tuned  in  their  coUactione,  carved  ivory  article, 
porcelun,  &c 

The  Kanra  Oaki  must  have  passed  throufli 
many  editions.  I  possess  five  volumes  of  it,  bai 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  tb<T 
form  the  whole  work,  as  I  know  of  no  other  wpj 
existing  in  Paris.  The  text  was  evidently  writt«i 
a  long  while  ago,  and  is  in  many  respects  tST 
like  our  popular  geography-books  of  the  Bensw- 
sance  period.  I  have  seen  two  editions,  one  pub- 
lished in  1666,  in  which  the  figures  are  heariS 
drawn  and  printed,  the  other  in  1781,  gi«tlj 
superior,  and  containing  additional  illustratiMi; 
this  is  toe  one  which  was  copied  for  M,  h.  Sv- 
rurier,  and  from  which  he  made  his  trsualatiM. 
It  is  fiill  of  valuable  notes  on  the  mytholi^,  l» 
botany,  the  customs,  4c.,  of  the  country,  I'^ 
to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  of  it  will  be  translsK^ 
in  time.  . 

To  complete  our  list  of  the  works  on  ivf»a 
lately  pubfished  in  France,  we  must  mention  "< 
Qualn  CampagneM  MOitmret  de  ISTi,  *>!  Jr 
,  Edmond  PUncnet  (Michel  Ldvy,  1  toL  IhJ.    i* 
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hot  campMgm  are  tlia  French  ezpedidou  to 
TonkiD,  the  EngHah  to  the  Qold  Ooast,  the 
Dutch  to  Sumktn,  uid,  finallv,  tlut  of  the  Japaneee 
to  FoimowL  The  l&et  u  the  only  one  that  at 
msent  concerns  ub.  The  maseacre  of  a  few 
Japanese  fidiennen  hj  the  natiTee  of  Formosa 
wae  the  pretext.  Formosa  helongs  to  Chin&,  hut 
rirtuallT  China  exercjaes  no  power  in  the  island. 
Evidently  Young  Japan  were  longing  to  try  their 
new  arjis,  and  were  on  the  look  out  Tor  an  opinr- 
tunity.  We  shall  be  doing  them  no  wrong  if  we 
hazard  a  conjecture  that  had  the  Formosa  expedi- 
tion not  taken  place  there  would  hftve  been  inter- 
necine war  between  the  dicpossessed  aristocr&cy 
and  the  new  GoTernment. 

M.  Fdmond  Flancbet  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  expedition,  and  ahowB  us  how  exactly  alike 
modem  arid  ancient  Japan  are  in  general  charac- 
ter. The  pre^wtions  for  war  were  completed  in 
May,  1S74.  They  had  been  entered  into  with 
great  zeal  by  the  new  Government  in  order  to  feed 
ths  warlike  activity  of  the  Samurais  of  Tota  and 
Sateuma.  Oeneral  Sugo-Toto-Kon  comma 
the  expeditdoQ.  The  Japaneae  troops  attacked  the 
enemy,  'rto  were,  however,  only  armed  with 
niAtcnlochB,  with  daring  bravery.  The  natives 
soon  fled,  leaving  some  of  their  number  dead  on 
the  ^und.  The  heads  of  the  skin  were  cut  off, 
earned  in  triumph  to  the  Japanese  camp,  and  ex- 
posed there  for  several  hours.  It  seems  as  if  the 
scenes  of  bloodshed  which  succeeded  each  other 
without  any  interruption  in  the  wars  of  the  Tuia 
and  the  Oenzi  are  being  enacted  over  again  before 
OS  as  we  read  M,  Planchet's  eeconnt  of  the  For- 
mosa expedition.  The  same  indifference  to  danger, 
the  same  sacriSce  of  Life  in  putting  the  enemy  to 
rout,  the  some  practice  of  eipoung  the  gory  heads 
to  the  gaze  of  uie  whole  army  in  token  of  victory, 
and  dwelling  on  the  spectacle  in  an  intoxication  of 
delight.  The  same  obedience  and  discipline,  the 
same  instinct  of  policy,  too,  for  the  troops  were 
guilty  of  no  excesses,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
China  concluded  a  txeety  with  Japan,  in  which 
the  tatter  was  induced  to  evacuate  the  territory, 
which  certainly  she  would  rather  have  continued 
to  hold.  The  love  of  war  and  glory  is  inborn 
with  the  Japanese.  It  looks  very  mnch  as  if  the 
active  part  reeerved  for  them  to  play  in  the  desti- 
nies of  the  extreme  East  would  begin  with  an  ex- 
pedition into  Corea,  an  expedition  which,  it  would 
seem,  is  already  on  the  eve  of  being  undertaken. 
Ph.  Btjbtt. 


NOTES  A2tD  NEWS. 
Wb  have  rec^ved  from  the  print-sellers  Slessrs. 
Oiavea  &  Co.  the  catalogue  compiled  by  Mr. 
Algernon  Graves  of  the  works  of  Landseer.  Much 
pains  and  attention  have  no  doubt  gone  to  the 
production  of  this  useful  manual.     It  was  at  first 

C'xd  for  some  temporary  purpose,  but  has  now 
enlarged,  incluaing  unengraved  as  well  as 
engraved  works,  and  "  the  more  important  snbjects 
which  are  only  partially  known."  Some  short  de- 
scriptive and  anecdotic  touches  are  also  added. 
The  catalogue  begins  with  the  year  1809,  when 
Edwin  Landseer  was  seven  years  old,  Seadt  of  a 
I/ion  andTtga-iVAchei.;  itenda  with  1873,  "J'o%, 
not  engraved,  the  last  dog  Sir  Edwin  painted ;  it 
belongs  to  his  old  Aiend  Mrs.  Frickett,  to  whom 
he  presented  it."  The  number  of  engraved  works 
iiere  recoided  is  434 ;  those  unengraved  eeem  to 
be  less  numerous,  bat,  unless  one  were  to  count 
them  up  from  page  to  page,  the  catalogue  does 
not  settle  this  [Mint  in  an  obvious  way.  Another 
deficiency — which  niay  be  partiy  imavoidahle,  but 
Mems  partly  also  volantaiy— is  that  we  are  not 
told  throughout  in  what  mode  of  execution  the 
works  are  done:  for  instance,  under  the  year 
1837,  The  Highirndt  and  Fri»nd»,  both  "  exhibited 
at  the  Ikiytu  Academy,"  may  be  oil-paintings, 
water-colours,  crayon-drawings,  or  whatsoever  else. 


Teb  exhilntion  of  the  Photographic  Society  has 
been  open  at  the  gallery  of  the  WateiwMlonr 
Society  since  September  29.  The  photographei 
whom  we  always  look  for  first  is  Mrs.  Cameron , 
and  we  regret  to  find  this  year  nothing  from  her 
hand,  so  vigorous  in  bridging  over  ue  interval 
between  photography  and  &ie  art  Another  lady, 
Miss  H.  ^aget,  has  done  something  noticeable  in 
this  line  for  the  present  exhibition,  in  a  style, 
however,  very  different  from  Mrs.  Cameron's  :  her 
Tiretomt  Sunbeams  is  especially  artist-like  and 
uncommon.  Mr.  Gillard  s  Orrmge^otiom  does 
Cameronise,  but  not  very  successfully :  it  is  too 
uniformly  slurred  in  contour.  Mesaie.  Wyles  and 
Co,  give  several  brilliant  studies  of  Cloudlnnd; 
Mr.  Faulkner  some  exquisite  aubjects  of  children 
and  infants — soft,  rich,  and  tender.  The  Dorothy 
Morriton  and  Simplicity  are  real  masterpieces  in 
their  way ;  so  are  the  P/iyitioffnomieal  Studiet  of 
Mr.  S.  G.  Payne — inmates  of  the  County  Gaol  at 
Aylesbury,  photographed  in  the  open  air— a  very 
numerous  set  of  single  heads,  most  curious  and 
interesting  to  examine,  and  highly  discouraging 
in  aspect  to  the  sanguine  prison-reformer.  Mr. 
Stillman's  photographs  done  with  the  "  Liverpool 
Emulsion  testify  to  the  value  of  this  combmed 
solution ;  more  especially  the  Carubrook  Cattle, 
which  is  very  mellow  and  fine.  Several  works 
by  the  late  Mr.   Hejlander  are  here,  on  sale  for 


increasing  the  fund  which  is  now  being  raised  ii 
hia  name.  We  may  specify  also  examrJes  sent  by 
Messrs.   Cmwahay,   R,  Mitchell,  Hollyer,  Todd, 


McLeish,  Downey,  Muudy,  Spencer  and  Co.,  B. 
B.  Turner,  A.  and  J.  Bool,  Burton  and  Sons,  F. 
T,  Palmer,  Stoddart,  and  Stenning,  Captain  Abney, 
and  the  Woodbury  Printing  Company, 

Tee  death  is  announced  of  J,  B.  Carpeanx,  the 
sculptor,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  * 

M.  Bertram)  (£einM.^rcA^c^t9iM,  September), 
gives  an  account  of  a  very  remamble  discovery 
of  antiquities  at  Graeckwyl  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  in  1851,  Two  tumuli  were  opened,  one  of 
them  yielding  a  bronze  vase — with  ornaments  in 
relief  and  in  the  round  on  the  neck  and  handles — of 
which  an  engraving  accompanies  the  article.  It  is 
certainly  cunouB,a8M.Bertrandremarks,  that  avase 
which  ^om  the  artistic  character  of  its  ornaments 
can  only  be  compared  with  Etruscan  work,  or  better 
still  with  the  gold  ornaments  from  Camirus  in 
Rhodes  (in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
Louvre),  should  be  found  in  the  district  of  Berne, 
because  it  is  not  suppoeed  that  much  of  what  is 
called  civUiaation  had  reached  that  quarter  till 
Roman  times,  whereas  the  Camirus  gold  orna- 
ments, which  are  exact  counterparts  of  those  on 
the  Graeckwyl  vase,  can  be  confidentiy  assigned 
to  the  seventh  century  B.C.  Perhaps  the  more 
archaic  works  of  this  kind  are  studied,  the  more  it 
will  be  found  that  they  prevul  in  the  Greek 
islands — *ee,  for  instance,  as  to  vases  and  terra- 
cottas, the  guide  books  to  the  first  and  second  vase- 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum.  From  this  evidence 
such  objects  could  be  traced  to  a  period  of  activity 
in  maritime  trade  which  might  readily  have  at- 
tracted patrons  or  traders  from  even  higher  regions 
of  Europe  than  Berne, 

M.  JsiH  Ehoeliuiiit,  the  bventor  of  chromo- 
litlu^Taphy,  has  just  died  at  Paris  at  an  advanced 
age, 

THsKing  of  the  Belgians  has  just  punhaaed 
the  last  sketch  of  the  famous  aeries  executed  by 
Rubens  to  serve  as  models  for  the  tapeetriee  of 
Count  Olivares.  The  Museum  of  Madrid  possesses 
the  whole  series  with  the  exception  of  this  one, 
which  was  carried  off  during  the  Peninsular  War 
under  the  First  Empire,  and  sold  to  an  English 
dealer.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Camden,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the 
Bredel  collection,  lately  dispersed  in  London. 

As  Oriental  museum  has  been  lately  opened  at 
Vienna,  which  is  very  curious  and  complste.  It 
consists  of  fourteen  rooms  nssi^ned  to  China, 
Japan,  Egypt,  Ferria,  Turkey,  Tunis,  and  Morocco. 


Thi  Mus^  dee  Antiques  of  the  Louvre  baa 
been  just  enriched  with  six  imperial  baste, 
brought  by  M.  Hdron  de  VillefoHBe  from  Mar- 
konna,  in  Africa.  They  represent  Marcus  AureUus, 
Lucius  Yerus,  Lucilla,  Aelius  Verus,  Septimius 
Severus,  and  FlautiUa. 

A  cuBious  museum  has  been  opened  at  the 
Hdtel  des  Postes,  at  Berlin,  containing  models  of 
the  finest  posUhouses  in  Germany.  Wax  figures 
of  the  size  of  nature  Tepreoent  postillioni  in  their 
dress  and  undress  uniform  ;  thirty  models  of  car- 
riages, two  of  post-wagons  with  their  internal 
arrangements ;  maps,  and  geographical  drawings, 
and  a  collection  of  2,600  postage  stamps  of  all 
the  countries  in  the  world. 

Tbb  French  Chambers,  in  their  budget  for  1876, 
have  placed  1,100,000  francs  at  the  credit  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Fine  Arte  for  the  restoration  of  the 
historical  monuments  of  France. 

It  is  announced  that  the  long-lost  Madonna 
with  the  CAiU,  of  Vandyck,  of  which  countless 
copies  exist  in  various  parte  of  Europe,  has  at 
last  been  discovered  in  the  original.  The  picture 
has  formed  the  altar-piece  to  the  chapel  of  on 
obscure  German  cloister,  and  was  found  there  by 
the  Flemish  painter  Georg  van  Haanen.  After 
alight  restoration  it  is  now  to  be  seen  entirely  un- 
injured and  in  its  pristine  condition. 

TsB  well-known  landscape-painter,  Thomas 
Ender,  for  many  years  Professor  at  the  Academy 
of  Arts  at  Vienna,  died  on  September  20,  Ender 
was  bom  in  1793,  and  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  Brosil  in  1817  as  professional  artist.  The 
result  was  the  collection  of  700  drawing  and 
studiee  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Brazilian  Oabmet  at 
Vienna.  He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  by 
his  studies  of  European  landscape. 

Db.Hans  KiLDEBRAim,  the  Swedish  antiquary, 
has  just  made  a  peculiarly  interesting  discovery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Csristianstad.  At  Nymd, 
near  that  town,  a  tumulus  from  the  Bronce  Age 
was  examined,  in  which,  under  a  great  heap  of 
stones,  were  found  two  burnt  corpses  and  a  small 
bronze  ring.  In  a  stone  chest  close  by  were  found 
the  bones  of  about  twenty  persons,  all  buried  in  a 
sitting  poatnre,  together  with  two  amber  beada 
and  a  btuie  spear-head.  But  the  most  important 
discoveries  were  made  in  a  wholly  untouched 
"Jetteetue"  at  Fjelldnge,  By  the  side  of  the 
entrance  were  several  hundred  fragments  of  richly 
ornamented  clay  pots,  and  two  flint  axes.  Inside 
were  found  human  skeletons,  a  quantity  of  amber, 
a  perforated  ■miirml  tooth,  four  bone  vessels,  flint 
knives,  &c.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
chamber  itself  were  the  bones  of  four  sitting 
figures,  and  a  skull  was  picked  up  in  perfect 
preservation.  Unfortunately,  the  loof  gave  way, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  mvestigate  thenorthem 
part  of  the  chamber.  Bones  of  domestic  aniniali; 
were  scattered  everywhere.  The  great  importance 
of  this  discovery  consists  in  the  streng  aoditioiial 
evidence  it  gives  of  the  existence  of  domestic 
limals  in  Sweden  during  the  Stone  Age, 
Db.  Hibsghpbu)  has  written  home  to  announco 
hia  arrival  at  Athens,  and  the  sucoewful  beginning 
of  the  German  excavations  at  Olympia.  All  the 
necessary  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
work  before  Dr.  Hirschfeld's  arrival  I^  Dr. 
Athanosius  Demetriadee,  the  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Greek  Government  to  co-operate 
with  the  German  directors.  The  operations  are 
b^g  b^nn  in  a  line  vrith  the  excavations  made 
by  the  French  in  1829,  when  they  came  upon  the 
spot  at  which  the  character  of  the  broken  friezes 
and  portions  of  the  roof  found  indicated  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  It  is  hoped  by  Drs,  Hirsch- 
feld    and    Demetriades  that    oy   following   this 


boundary-walls    of    the  ancient    Altia.     It   ia 
understood  that  the  Qennsn  work  of  exploi»- 
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tion.  will  be  caniad  on  witii  the  Proper  d^iee  of 
effidencj  for  two  jeu^  tX  the  end  of  whicn.  time 
ite  fiurthor  proHecutioD  will  have  to  be  detennined 
by  a  Oomnuafflon  at  Beriin,  premded  over  by  Pro- 
fessor CurtiuB.  Id  tlie  meanwhile  we  wish  Dr. 
HiiBchfald  &0  posaibla  iaeaeee,  and  ehall  wM«h 
with  intereet  fot  the  appearsnce  in  print  of  the 
Joumd  which  he  hu  imdart&kBii  to  dnw  up  of 
the  progrew  of  the  nndertaMng. 

Thi  last  three  nnmben  of  Z'Art  are  devoted  to 
Uichal  Angelo,  and  give  an  interesting  account  of 
the  centenary  ieatjval,  of  Commendatore  Gotti's 
life  of  the  master — horn  which  Bevetal  new  lettera 
aie  tranfdated — and  of  his  most  important  works. 
The  illostiatioiis  are  admirable,  many  of  them 
being  facsimileB  from  some  of  the  more  important 
dnwiugH  by  Michel  Angelo  in  die  LouTie,  TJffiii, 
Ambrosiana,  and  other  coUectiona.  Such  works 
aa  these  have  a  high  artifltic  Talue,  and  their  re- 

d [action  is  a  real  boon  to  art-students.  Bat, 
de  those,  Z'Art  gived  tu  numerous  engiarings 
of  the  principal  pafaces  of  Florence  and  the 
wonderml  b^asureB  of  art  they  contain.  In  the 
fiiBt  Dinnber  of  the  three,  for  instance,  we  find :  a 
laige  engianng,  by  Perrichon,  of  the  Cortile  of 
the  Falaizo  Yecchio,  with  its  splendid  ReiudBsance 
columns  and  elegant  fountain  surmounted  by 
Terocchio's  celebrated  bronze  statue ;  an  etching 
by  N.  Hjirtinez,  of  Benvenuto  Oellmi'e  colossal 
bust  of  Oosmo  I.  de'  Medici ;  anothe^  by  Le 
Rat,  of  the  bust  of  a  woman,  from  Mino  da 
Fieeole's  bas-relief  in  marble  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale  (the  baa-relief  itself  being  also  given  in 
another  illustration)  ;  and  two  good  engravings  of 
Sandio  Botticelli's  and  Perugino's  altarpiecee  in 
the  Academy  at  Florence,  the  former  representing 
the  Yirginand  Child  with  SS.  Damianand  Cosmo 
and  others,  and  the  latter,  a  dead  Christ  on  the 
knaee  of  the  Virgin,  mourned  by  saints — a  soma' 
what  stiff  but  touching  Piettk  mat  we  do  not  re- 
meAher  to  have  seen  engraved  before.  AH  these 
are  engravingB  Aora  texte,  and  there  ara  double  the 
number  in  the  text,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  pictorial  wealth  of  theae  numbers  is  voiy 
great.  They  form,  indeed,  the  most  attractive 
publication  of  the  centenary,  and  have  a  solid  value 
as  containing  much  of  the  matter  published  in  the 
Italian  wor&  on  the  subject  in  a  French  transla- 
tion. We  shall  soon,  we  believe,  be  able  to  an- 
nounce an  important  Fnglish  work  on  Michel 
Angelo  tliat  will  contain  a  translation  of  all  the 
letters  and  new  material  published  by  Commen- 
datore  Qottj;  bat,  meanwhile,  it  is  pleasant  to 
learn  a  little  about  the  rich  treat  in  store,  by 
means  of  the  criticism  and  translations  of  a  few  of 
the  letters  that  haTe  appeared  in  the  different  art- 
joninalB.  L'Art,  beeide  translations,  gives  a 
fhcaimils  of  one  of  the  letters  of  Michel  Auge)o  to 
his  fether,  Lodovico.  These  Michel  Angelo 
numbers  are,  of  course,  more  expensive  than  the 
ordinary  onev,  but  they  contain  so  many  excellent 
iUnatratioBB  that  they  are  folly  worth  the  extra 
price. 

A.  sasxBAU  of  Corot  has  been  sent  to  Floieoce 
bv  his  family  to  be  added  to  the  grand  collection 
01  portraits  of  artists  painted  by  themselves  in  the 
Uffizi. 

Mbubonibb's  oelebiat«d  punting  of  tbe  Qar- 
tmiert  dt  Reichi/i€ffe»  has  been  oold,  it  is  re- 
ported, to  an  AjuencBQ  gentleman  for  the  sum  of 
30,000  frvncs. 

Hebk  Vhtok  tas  Stubss,  one  of  the  foremost 

gomoters  of  arfr«ducotion  and  art-reform  in 
alland,  has  recently  accepted  office  in  the  Dutch 
Ministry.  It  is  beueved  that  this  will  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  progiese  of  art  in 
Holland. 

Tas  triennial  international  exhibition  of  works 
of  art  now  open  at  Brussels  contains  as  manv  as 
1,8G0  works.  Of  these,  Belgian  artists  contrioute 
463  paintdngs,  French  146,  German  117,  Dutch  61, 
Italian  1&  &iglish  10,  Swiss  6,  Spaniah  2,  Ameri- 
cas I,  and  BwJian  L    Of  the  French  paintings, 


most  have  been  exhibited  before  at  the  Salon,  but 
such  works  as  Falguif)re's  Zuffnirs ;  Z«  MtgiTnait 
qtapaxie,  hj  Detaille ;  the  Fbi  cTEtt,  and  a  chOd's 
portrwt,  by  Oarolus  Duran ;  and  even  the  violent 
and  unpleasant  iUzpoA  bv  Becker,  will  weH  bear 
being  seen  again  even  in  tlie  same  season.  Among 
the    new  French    pictures  exhibited,    L'Aaierd 


Difficile,  a  CTonp  of  three  figures  round  a  harpd- 
chord.  by  M.  Qouml ;  I^  Satour  rfu  Cortaire,  by 
Richter ;   Im  Oilnet  du  Bretotu,  by  M. 


Chabry ;  and  Le  Matin :  prH  da  Roma,  by  fa.  yan 

Thoren,  are  perhsj*  the  moat  deserving  of  att«n- 

But  notwithstanding  the  number  and  general 
excellence  of  the  French  and  German  works,  the 
Belgian  punters  decidedly  hold  tiieir  own  in  this 
international  exhibition.  One  of  the  latter,  M. 
Charles  Hermans,  has  made  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion by  his  lai^  and  striking  picture,  entitled 
EAvba,  a  street  scene  in  Belgium  at  the  break  of 
dsy.  The  scene  is  in  many  respects  as  punful  as 
that  of  M.  Fildes'  Catwitt,  and  is  rendered  with 
the  same  powerful  realism.  Miserable  women  in 
faded  silk  attire,  and  holf-dronken  men  who  are 
turned  out  of  a  restaurant  where  they  have  spent 
the  night  in  a  wild  debauch,  contrast  with  the 
toil-worn  workmen  going  to  their  daily  labour; 
while  over  all  the  revealing  light  of  a  summer's 
mom  is  gradually  stealing. 

The  medal  for  landscape-painting  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  Joseph  Coosemans,  who  exhibits 
three  pictures  posseesing  many  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  old  Dutch  landscapists,  but  maivf 
other  landscapes  are  equaUy  distinguished  for  their 
truth  and  sentiment.  The  general  excellence  of 
the  landscape-painting  forms  indeed  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  Brussels  exhibition.  The 
sculntnre  is  neither  more  abundant  nor  more  re- 
mtirkable  than  we  uauallj^  find  it  in  modem 
exhibitions.  The  most  striking  work  repiesonts 
a  number  of  joyoos  children  taking  hands  and 
dancing,  we  may  suppose,  round  the  mulbeny 
bush.  It  is  by  M.  3.  Ltunbeaux — a  large  group 
in  tena-cotta. 


on  "  Some  Forerunners  of  Michel  Angelo. 
has  been  to  Assisi,  and  found  himself  in  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco ;  and  liaving  sketched 
ibi  environment,  he  exclaims: — 

"  But  what  a  profosioD  of  pietiipas '.  How  many 
artists  havB  here  depodtsd  thair  e}itft-^auvrtt,  wish- 
ing to  snrpsss  Chemselvai  in  tha  adornment  of  sacli  a, 
sanctuary?  Gimaboe  himself — the  wild  Citnabue — 
is  bnmsnised.  His  vizgins,  always  rigid,  always 
immobile,  have  here  an  ^peuanco  of  mOTemeub,  a 
suspidon  of  life.  Their  eyss,  elsewhere  always  bsg- 
goM,  have  lost  something  of  theii  fixity,  and  ara  kss 
frighteaiog.  The  child  Christ  is  lees  savBge." 
And  then  he  discourses  of  Toddeo  Gaddi,  and  in 
thiswise:— 

"  Snr  DOS  tltes.  dans  le  transepta  ds  droits,  se  di- 
roulent  les  fioaqacs  grandioses  de  Taddso  Gtsddi, 
FlorontJD,  et  de  son  £live  Qiovanni  da  Hilano, 
freeqnes  en  psitie  fiud^  qui  out  axcici  I'anthon- 
siasme  ds  Rumohr,  leqael  les  a  dieritsa  aoignensemant 
et  Tont^  peut-Stra  outee  meaare.  CBpendanC,  Taddeo 
Gaddi  est  on  second  Giotto,  at  il  I'a  pronvS  surtonC 
dans  le  suist  qu'il  a  peint  snr  la  pami  qui  tondie  an 
bnSbt  de  I  orgue  et  qui  est  conp£e  obliquement  par  mi 
asealier  do  mai^ire.  Una  jeune  Alls,  precipit^e  Aa 
hant  d'una  lerrasse,  est  ssnvis  p^  rintercessioD  du 
saint-  BUb  pttfatt  deux  fois  dans  le  mSme  fFesqoe, 
ici  tombact  sur  le  ■ga.it,  U,  rcasnscit^,  au  milieu  d'un 
gronpe  de  persoDoages  parmi  lesquals  on  reconnsit 
Dante,  Giotto  et  Gaddi  Ini-mbna.  Ah!  II  eat  bicn 
loin  de  nous,  le  temps  oil  la  peintun  ^exprimait  avee 
taut  de  aimplicit^  et  de  natuiel,  avec  taut  de  seuti- 
mpDtl  oil  rartisCe  avait  una  manitoe  si  najTed'aller 
droit  k  la  Mtie^e,  et  de  mettre  gans  detour  devant  las 
yeux  ce  qu^il  avait  dans  I'&mal 

"  Cast  i  peine  si  Giotto  eat  pins  tdmAant  dans  la 
frasque  des  Sti^Titatada  Saint  rhoifoif , qui,  aa  milieu 
de  taut  de  peintures  hauCea  en  couleur,  nous  arr£te 
par  la  teinCe  monochroma   dans  laquslle  eat  repr^ 


Bsnt^  I'extase  du  saint  moias,  i  Is  rae  du  cniciEi 
qui  Ini  appaiaSt  sangtaut,  avse  ds  grasdca  silfa 
doaies  snr  sa  croix,  peudant  qua  la  compagnon  do 
saint  mka  plongA  dans  la  mMitatian  mds  rian  wur 
de  oiUa  apparilioQ  tzagiqne.* 

M.  Kane  then  proceeds  to  the  description  <rf 
Chattity  and  Pooerty — two  of  Giotto's  works  with 
which  either  travel  or  art-literature  has  lamiliarieed 
most  educated  £nglishnien.  Itwns — astheeitracts 


THS  STAaB. 


Mb.  Hshbiz  Nsville,  we  are  sorry  to  hesr,  ii 
seriously  unwell,  and  unable  to  teaume  wi^  it 
tha  Olympic,  after  a  brief  holiday. 


Thsrh  iiave  been  rerivals  since  we  last  wraO, 
bnt  the  only  new  piees  of  the  week  in  Loudnu  is, 
after  an,  not  strictly  new — Leoocq'a  FUur  dt  TV, 
done  in  English  at  the  Crharion  Theatre  bj  t 
company  oiganiBed  hj  M.  Pitnm  and  his  acdifr 
manager,  MJf.  J.  "W\  OnrrBna.  JTmw  da  Til 
is  acted  by  Miss  Sndlow,  a  dibuttmU  showia; 
some  dramatic  as  w^  as  vocal  ispainty,  Kit) 
ButviIIb,  whoee  pleasant  but  ve:^  young  voice  ii 
heaid  too  little,  Mr.  Waltor  Fisher,  one  of  tlK 
best  leprewntativee  of  such  a  part  bb  he  hoc 
BAsumea,  and  Mr.  F.  Clifton  and  E.  MarahalL  h 
ia  Mcaived  with  sfjprovol  by  an  aodieaoe  appre- 
ciating what  is,  intnemain,ai«finedperii3nnsiica 

Thb  popular  Eait  Zjnuu  is  now  nightly  acted 
at  t^  Globe,  in  place  of  tha  melancholy  liitlt 
drama  which  vainly  essayed  to  win  permanetii 
&VOur.  But  the  public,  m  getting  ^»t  lA/nt, 
gets  aometlung  to  the  full  as  m^neholv.  Tb 
dramatised  version  of  Mrs.  Wood's  novel  Ileve^ 
theless  succeeds  in  interesting  an  audiooce.  Fir 
those  who  do  not  go  to  be  amused,  or  to  folloff 
with  any  profound  sympathy  the  fortones  of  'iit- 
heroine,  toe  piece  is  a  curious  study.  The  qualities 
of  the  novel  are  sufficienlly  reflected  in  me  pii<. 
and  even  the  lachrymose  hearing  of  the  princi[al 
actress — an  actreaswhom  a  previous  performasM  it 
the  Kaymarket  showed  to  ba  by  no  means  without 
talent — ^is  in  complete  accord  with  the  conception  of 
the  authoress,  BO  for  as  one  haaa  right  to  judge  it  by 
its  embodiment  in  her  book.  Mia.  Wood  dupbri 
to  us  in  the  drama  now  presented  to  as  st  tbi! 
Globe  Theatre  her  capacity  for  furnishing  stioiir 
dramatic  scenm,  and  for  connecting  these  scemi 
by  others  which  vrithont  being  mecisely  nstuni, 
are  yet  undoubtedly  ingenious.  Eari  Lyant  is  t 
clever  piece  of  mechanism.  Bnt  its  diali^M, 
auffidentiy  prosy  in  the  more  l«vsl  scenes,  becomes 
hopeleedr  madecnate  in  the  great  and  morisi 
ones.  Here  aU  tbe  success  that  is  made  is  tm^ 
entirely  by  the  authoress,  in  strength  of  situstion : 
and  never  through  the  dialogue.  And  if  in  the 
more  level  scenes  the  ^alogue  foils  to  be  lively  <" 
cbaiacteristic,  in  the  stronger  scenes  it  Sills  to  be 
natoral.  There  is  here,  in  question  and  in  ansrer, 
in  repartee  and  soliloquy,  no  sign  of  cfmactty  1^ 
track  the  current  of  human  emotion.  The  wife, 
drying  in  an  easy  chur — and  in  sight  for  the  fift 
time  for  very  long  of  the  husband  she  bad  !el^ 
becomes  instantly  eloquent  and  declamatoiy.  Her 
lord  it  is  true,  is  more  equal  to  the  occasion— tt't 
is,  his  representative  at  the  Globe  Theatre  esirics 
reticence  of  manner  rather  iar.  Earlier,  there !»» 
been  a  scoie  ofmort  immediately  Bppealinfpstt<'' 
— ^e  unrecognised  mother  bending  over  the  iw^ 
of  her  dying  ddld.  Miss  Ward  ii  admired  in  li» 
scene :  but  the  whole  performsBce  can  iardlr  M 
described  aa  snceesBful  from  a  strictly  srtohc 
point  of  Tiew.  The  h^est  art  wonld  prfaps  b> 
out  of  ^ace  in  a  perftffniance  immeiuately  p- 
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ftdiif  th*  fint  act  of  A*  Brigimd*,  in  wiaik  tlw 
■BcUtor,  fiaad  &oi>  the  ear*  of  cIom  wHowtion  to 
tae  intanM  nf  the  itorr,  lu«  leiaoie  to  ahwrva 
that  tiien  we  pknVr  cf  li^lite,  ad  a  ckvw  mam- 
meat  of  ikHD  cavalrj,  luid  that  Miu  KeUie 
Bromley  is  drewed  with  a  i 
to  hannoniM  of  colour  than 
atber  in  rtroet  or  t^teatre.  lie  olMerrea  tkaee — 
kaTing  littie  rise  to  obaerre. 

Ok  Slondaf  itight,  the  Bojalty  TlaBbe,  re- 
maei,  under  new  niBiiagenenl— -tli»t  of  Hr. 
fTiarlna  3£iirton — l)ttt  with  a  proRiamiiie  willi 
whicli  loat  MMon's  viaitors  to  the  phjhouse  were 
kmiliar.  lUme.  Bolaro  retums  to  town  to  gire 
that  performance  of  La  Pfriekoie  whoae  merit  bb  a 
Ug^t  dramatic  "creation^  has  already  been  dwelt 
upon  in  thei«  coluume.  A  trained  ectrees  and 
iuOKcr  is  here  seen  in  a  representation  which  taJies 
mik  ibr  ability  of  a  vtrj  luutsual  kind,  with  tkose 
of  Jndic,  Ofa^moKt,  and  TUo.  The  sobject  is 
uiplcaaant,  but  the  traatment  by  Mdme.  SeJiaa 
DoUH)  ia  of  eoBBummate  cleTemeae.  TrM  iff 
Jmy  is  also  in  t^  prt^^mme:  tiie  part  af  m 
too  captivatingpleintiff  is  now  no  kmg^  f^T'^ 
W  Miss  NeUie  Bromley;  but  Mr.  Sullivan  le  still 
tne  Judge,  and  is  still  a  prey  to  influences  to 
which,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  he  should  hardly 
succumb. 

The  chronicle  for  tbe  week  ahows  uumitftakeahly 
that  Opera  houfie  ia  an  "  uncon»;]ouable  time  in 
dyiofc."  The  Akxandra  Theatre,  K^ent's  Park- 
in other  worda,  in  Park  Street,  Camden  Town- 
is  re-chiiitased  the  Parii  Theatre ;  and  tken  Hiia 
SoUene,  a  veteran  performer,  opens  with  OnKmiiiDt 
de  Bryant — JSr.  Rodm  comtofr  to  her  aasistMice, 
and  Mias  Claia  Vesey,  wbo  is  not  trithout  nflne- 
ment,  and  Hiss  Am^ia,  who  was  at  tlie  Vaude- 
ville for  a  brief  aeaaon,  and  the  agile  MdUe.  Sara, 
fcoat  -^e  great  theatre  in  Leieeeter  Square. 

Mr.  Jobefh  JnrsMov  retonu  to  the  LonAon 
Stage  on  November  1,  in  that  performance  of  Hip 
Van   Winkie  on  which  alone,   in  Ei^land,   his 

A  Crotmi  for  Love — a"new  hiatoriealphj* — 
will  be  given  at  the  Gaiety  next  Satnrda;  mom- 
ing.  Mr.  Kyder,  Mr.  \V.  Bignold,  tSi.  Charles 
narcourt,  Mr.  Mocleane,  and  aeveial  actreeeea  will 
be  iacludad  in  the  cast. 

The  Doctor't  Bmtigham  it  Ae  name  of  the 
new  &rce  found  laughable  at  the  Strand.  It  is 
from  a  French  source. 

MiBfl  Ant  Gi-T^rnVB.,  in  the  eouise  of  ber  pro- 
vncial  tour,  has  now  reached  Brighton. 

UisB  Wallis  ie  acting  tragedy  at  Plymauth. 

Tini  performanee  of  Mr.  Byron's  witty  comedy 
at  the  Haymarket  is  now  preceded  and  not  followed 
bv  Spring  Oardent,  with  Mr.  Buckstone,  Miss 
Walton,  and  Hr.  Conway — the  last  of  whom,  as 
a  contemporary  quite  truly  says,  looio  as  if  he 
had  just  stepped  out  of  a  drawiiu  by  Oraveiot 
that  admirable  and  too  little  valued  maeter  of  last 
century  interiors  and  coetumes:  a  designer  of 
sometimes  Watteau-like  grace  and  sharpness. 

Thb  Court  ^eatre  iriD  reopen  much  later  tbax 
had  beea  originally  inteoded,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal  will  be  aaan  from  the  opening  night.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Miss  HolSr^«head  and  Mr. 
Hare  will  mbubm  their  pleasant  pesfonaaBoe  ia  a 
Nine  Dam'  W»tder ;  and  on  the  same  evemng 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kesdal  will  act  in  their  favourite 
comadietta  called  VncU't  WHL  Hr.  Clayton  and 
MiM  Amy  Fawsitt  B^>ear  to  he  no  longer  of  the 
oompanT. 

>lg.  Pauixa^'X  Sixfbos  and  Mr.  Hennann 
Hoirale  bare  in  rehearsal,  it  is  umonnoed,  at  tb 
Mirror  neatn,  a  drama  bearing  tiu  title  AUfor 
Her. 

K  SEW  comedy  by  Mr,  Bnmand  hiwsdf  friU 
be  p]aj«d  to-oiglit,  when  tha  Opdra  Comique 
opens  under  his  managMiiBnt  The  cut  a^enn 
to  be  a  goti  oae. 


SsMOK  Ii«aBi^  advMUM  at  the  SaUe  Venta- 
de«r  ha*  hecn  so  suooeesfHl  t^at  b»  pMipoae*  re- 
ataiaisg  ia  Pads  tor  auiBl  of  the  winter,  aad  will 
pnnot  to  ParisiMt  aadiMcea  Italian  versions  of 
F^eodk  plays  with  which  they  aie  well  acquainted, 
Hch  aa  the  Sif  Stmt  at  Victor  Hugo,  and  the 
£sn  vf  theeUar  Dnm«k 


BCBIBK  mote,^  mow  many  years  ago,  in  that 
bold  French  which  the  pubHc  knows,  but  also 
wi^  iMtitJe  de  Ia  lehie  which  the  public  knows 
too,  a  little  pieee— "  a  vaudeville  without  couplets  " 
— oJled  0*oar,  ou  U  Mari  qui  Irompe  »a  fimme. 
The  IliMtre  Francais  has  this  week  revived  the 
little  piece;  not,  however,  with  the  aocoess  that 
nsaally  fellows  each  cAbit  of  the  theatoe  now 
in  special  TOgne.  IHaygoen  ask  of  it,  "  Is  it 
only  thia  F  "  and  oome  away  diaappointed.  The 
dianoointment  has  given  rise  to  a  discussion  in 
the  Paris  press.  The  fluhionable  dramatic  critic 
of  the  day,  in  Fraoea,  has  defined  a  vaudeville  as 
a  piece  in  which  both  pasuon  and  peculiarly  of 
charactfo'  are  subordinated  to  the  story ;  ana  an 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  ^ilure  of  Scribe's 
■watk  at  the  Francais  b  eonght  in  tbe  ooniectun 
that  the  TMUre  Fnofsis  maj  no  kogac  ba  the 
fitting  field  tar  -woA  such  as  l^t: — 

"  On  fait  Taaigri  soi  hq  rappiocheiaent  entn  las 
vandenra  que  comport*  ce  nan:  la  Mttu»»  d» 
Volurt,  (t  aea  l^g^raa  pradnciiDBt  d'nn  art  irideB- 
ment  iufiriear  et  qoi  en  para  in— nt  peu  digam  Ostte 
OMnperainn  iCait  moiBS  craeUe  autrelois.  On  avaiC 
moina  le  goiLt  de  la  rUiti  ;  et  Iw  convsotioiM  ^toieot 
plus  g^neralemect  admiaes.  A.  cette  beore,  tout  ca 
qui  sort,  au  ThUtrs  Fran;ais,  dii  bon  caract^ie  et  de 
la  vinli,  eat  TeDvovJ  aui  thUtrei  de  second  ordre, 
A  ancore  ta,  lea  Mulhac,  les  Lebiche,  les  Uacdon, 
mlms  Isa  Augier  et  les  Barriire,  qnand  lis  j  ont  mis 
1*  pied,  nous  ont-ila  habituis  i  nne  olisarvatioB  plus 
coacta  des  mcsnn  bimainea." 

CoqueliD  has  been  blamed  for  having  played 
Oscar  as  a  vaht  de  cAotnira  of  seventeen^  centuJT 
comedv :  for  having  played  it  as  Barel  or  Geof- 
frey ;  cut  his  admiraiB  urge  that  is  thia  he  has 
dons  right.  "  Le  r61e  est  de  umple  vaudeville.'' 
Undoubtedly  on  a  great  stage  like  that  of  the 
Thjiatre  Fraufais,  more  ample  gestures,  a  broader 
and  more  brilliant  diction  would  be  advisable. 
But  Coquelin,  it  is  urged,  does  not  want  these 
qnalities.  He  has  them,  and  be  uses  them  in  the 
right  place.  He  does  not  make  Scribe's  Oscar  a 
man  of  the  world.  And  vhyP  Because  Oscar 
is  a  creature  of  fucy^the  coounonplaca  £ui^  of 
the  vaudeville — and  is  not  an  individual  whocu 
you  might  meet  and  reeorause.  But  R^gnier,  it  ia 
retorted— IWgnier  was  aifferent  Very  true,  say 
the  friends  of  Coquelin — he  created  the  part 
twBBty  years  ago; — 

"  Lea  idtet  n'itiuent  pas  les  mimes.  Toataa  lai 
riflleilonaque  jsTiena  de  prfeeotor,  et  qui  boaillon- 
nent  obacDrJineTit  dans  I'&me  da  public  ffa^oordlini, 
ii'j  Maient  mtme  pas  i  VHat  latent.  lUgnier  a  done 
parfaitansDt  fiut  da  donner  i,  Oseai  rnllnre  d'un 
beiagaaia  da  aotte  tei^n.  Ooqaalin  a  mieax  foit 
eaecn  an  tsi  laqiriBant  la  cachet  d'tu  Piamt  da  k 
Tiaills  ooM^lie.' 

But  the  suoeces  of  the  evemi^  appears  to  have 
been  for  HdUe.  Samary,  who  t£at  night  com- 
pleted the  series  of  her  debuts.  NotJibg,  says 
tbe  prophet  of  the  Paridan  stage,  could  be  prettier, 
fresher,  more  piquant  than  that  soufwette.  ITiat 
gaie^  of  sixteen  yearn  old  is  so  comronnicative. 
And  then,  what  an  admirable  voice!  What  a 
Toioetle,  what  a  Dorine— what  soubrettee  of 
Molito — these  dAmts  promisa  na. 

Tbs  new  fhrie  at  the  TUatn  dn  Oh&tMU 
cl*Eau  is  founded  on  one  of  the  pleaaantest  tMoe 
of  M.  Laboulaj« :  a  politician,  a  profeeaor,  and  a 
man  (rf  imaginatMa.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  in  tbe  hand*  into  whuA  it  has  £dlen,  it  haa 
had  to  submit  to  many  ciuiow  tiansfMinationa 
wUdi  does  it  no  good.    And 


rit  aad  ina^iBatiM  do  Mt  ^eotfj  i^- 
the  work  as  it  ameiges,  in  tlw  ten  of* 
/ferie,  for  tbe  delight  of  the  BuiaiBD  loraa  «f 
spectacle. 

H.  GAnAfiun,  derotds  an  interesting  femfleton 
t«  Rosri,  the  Italian  tragei£an,who,  as  viKted  is 
anothw  column,  is  staying  in  Paris  to  act  t^ece. 
"  Ton  j««TH  ago,"  says  Ae  critic, "  Rossi  appealed 
for  the  firm  time  befoni  a  Parisian  public 
He  was  mneh  liked  then;  bnt  aince  tiien 
his  talent  ia  strengthened  and  enhnged.  To-day, 
wititout  disrate,  he  is  the  most  rcmaikabk  tra- 
gedian that  we  know.  The  translation  of  OMeUo, 
which  is  due  to  M.  Oneaao,  is  the  meet  exact 
that  ezista.  Preeumablv  it  is  not  the  v«rdon 
made  use  of  by  SalvJM  in  London.  It  given 
every  word  of  uie  text  with  the  most  sempulons 
fidelity.  That,  in  our  opinion,  ia  the  only  way  in 
which  fitly  to  translate  a  great  poet  Tme,  this 
is  an  Italian  truisIatioDj  and  it  ia  not  eveir  one  in 
Paris  who  knows  Italian.  Still,  mcve  know  it 
than  know  English  ;  and,  moreover,  in  thia  SoUe 
Ventadour  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
hear  Italian  sung  that  we  mav  well  submit 
to  bearing  it  spoken.  Hie  dgdamatioB,  in 
Italian,  does  not  altogether  resemble  our  own. 
It  is  more  hurried,  more  fhmiliar,  and,  in  so  ftr, 
natural;    but    there   ia  somehow  lees   ele- 


vation  afaont   i 


s  exquisite 


taste.  What  ie  more  important  is  that  they  give 
uB  the  true  Sbakspere,  and  that  Othello  n  played 
hv  a  tragedian  who  has  not  nowadays  any  equaL 
lliat  sombre  figure  of  the  Moor  of  Venice,  Koasi 
has  understood  and  rendered  with  an  ineomparaMe 
art  and  science.  No  one  can  imagine  the  tragic 
efiect  of  that  scene  in  which  Othello  seisee  lago 
by  tbe  tiiToat,  nor  tiie  profound  sadnesa  of  the 
monologue  which  b^gine — 

'  It  is  the  oauae,  it  is  the  cauaa.' 
Boeo,  BO  to  say,  hrings  to  life  again  the  neat 
actors   of  the    Romantic   period,  that   dean   or 
age  has  removed  from  the  aocaa,"    So  &i  ]£. 
Garaguel,  who  has,  i 
tkaviit  hiiiiarilf  a  Terr  enthi 

n«w  group  af  tragndiaae  n 

poup  of  which  Hdlla.  Smnk  BmtkmOt  and  IC. 
HMwet  Sully  aie  the  chie&. 

A  SPECIAL  telegram  to  tile  7%rs  reports  tbe 
revival  at  La  ISU  de  Beiamt,  at  the  TMltie 
F^nfais,  after  a  short  absetK«  from  tbe  stase, 
Tbe  TVina*  eoire^ondent  expnaeee  the  o^maa, 
that  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bemhardt's  performanee  ndna 
play — albeit  at  first  a  graceful  rather  than  a  great 
one — will  be  ranked  among  her  most  finiahe^snc- 
ceeacH.  She  lays  hold  of  i£e  audiraice  mors  tnnlj 
as  each  act  jH^Jceeds.  We  shall  Portly  retnra  to 
the  subject,  .to  discuw  some  characteristiGS  of 
MdllcL  Bernhardt' 8  art 


r  of  the 


HUBIO. 

ORISIAL  rAL4CB  OOMi^m. 
Thb  seoraid  of  the  SatMiday  Ooneerta,  yriaA  toA 
place  last  Saturday,  was  on  the  whole  deodedlr 
superior  in  inteieet  to  its  ptedeoeesor.  It  opened 
with  me  of  HemMaaobn's  posthumous  woriis — 
the  so-called  "  TnmipM  Overture  "in  C,  a  truly 
renarhride  eraupontiea  for  a  lad  of  sixteen  (and 
tin  composer  was  no  tMm  when  he  Nodnced  it), 
bat  more  dietiiigwshsd  W  Ae  exedleBoe  of  itt 
wt^cHwnship  than  1^  nasied  insjnratmn  of  idea. 
Few  eompooan  have  ever  been  ao  tmeatiy  sdf- 
csitioal  as  Mmdelasohn,  and  the  pmeent  was  one 
of  the  works  which  he  oonndered  mnrorthT  of 
publication.  After  tcpnted  bcuii^  it  is  difficnH 
not  1o  be  of  his  opinioB.  Tlere  is  abundaiKe  of 
qiirit  in  the  maaie,  but  there  is  IHtle  individnali^, 
and  the  principal  themes  are  not  mtnarkable  either 
for  originali^  or  charm.  Mendelssohn's  position 
as  a  composer  ie  too  finnly  established  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  puWcation  of  hia  less  suture  «o^ ; 
Dut  they  certainly  ^  not  a«ld  to  bis  ibsie,  Mid  at 
moat  an  owlj  ia  yaiaa  m  showing  tbtskfi  br 
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which  he  arrived  at  maturity.  To  the  OTertme  boc- 
ceeded  Uoznrt's  lovely  aoug  "  Una  aimt  amoroea  " 
(from  Oo&ifan  TiUte),  weU  pyea  by  Mr.  Vernon 
BigW.  Miss  Anna  Mehlig,  a  pianist  who  I 
not  been  heard  for  some  condaerable  time 
thb  eaatitty,  brought  forward  Ohopin'e  concerto 
in  E  minor.  The  two  concertos  uf  Ohopin  oc- 
cupy a  niche  of  their  own  in  pianoforte  litera~ 
ture.  Ganstrocted  on  the  model  of  Hummel's  con- 
certos, they  abound  in  highly  original  paasagas  for 
the  solo  instrument,  and  are  of  such  dimculty  that 
oidy  piamsta  of  the  verv  highest  attainments  can 
attempt  them  with  any  hope  of  succbrs.  In  some 
Tespecte  they  are  certainly  ineffective ;  Ohopin 
haa  not  that  skill  in  handling  larger  clasaical 
forms  which  would  enable  him  to  give  the  neeea- 
sary  unity  of  idea  to  an  elaborately  developed 
work ;  while  as  a  writer  for  the  orchestra  he  was 
so  inexperienced  that  his  accompaniments  too 
often  obscure  the  solo  instrument,  instead  of  (as 
should  be  the  case)  bringing  it  out  into  stronger 
relief.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  musician  to  hear  these  works 
without  interest,  because  every  page  hears  the 
Stamp  of  an  original  mind.  Miss  Mehllg's  per- 
formance of  the  very  exacting  work  was  excellent. 
Her  mechanism  appears  to  be  absolutely  faultlees ; 
all  the  most  crabbed  paasageB  came  from  under  her 
fingers  with  the  utmost  possible  distinctness ;  and 
to  this  perfect  tefhtii^  was  joined  an  abundance 
of  feeli^  and  expression.  If  &e  performance  had 
a  fault  It  was  an  excess  of  delicacy — almost  a 
welcome  shortcoming  after  the  "  slashii^  "  style 
of  some  players }  in  some  of  the  quieter  passages 
the  piano  was  nearly  inaudible.  For  this,  how- 
ever, the  blame  must  be  laid,  at  least  in  put,  on 
Chopin's  ineffective  instrumentation  already  al- 
luded to. 

Mdme.  Sinico-Campobello  was  heard  in  Beet- 
hoven's well-known  "  Ah,  perfido !  "  one  of  his 
earlier  works,  written  when  he  was  still  larp;ely 
under  the  influence  of  Mozart.  Of  the  great 
Beethoven  of  Fidelio  we  find  here  but  little  trace. 
The  music  is  very  effective,  and  abounding  in  fire 
and  dramatic  force;  but  one  feeU  more  or  less 


pietft  non  dinni  addio,"  which  breathee  the  spirit 
of  the  composer's  great  predecessor  in  every  liar. 
Almost  the  only  genuine  touch  of  Beethoven  is 
at  the  change  of  time  (j^it  Itnio)  in  the  lost  move- 
ment, to  the  words  "  Dite  vol  se  in  tanto  affanno." 
The  Bcena  was  on  the  whole  well  rendered,  but 
Mdme.  Sinico  took  the  slow  movement  decidedly 
too  fast. 

The  symphony  of  this  concert  was  one  of 
Haydn's,  given  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time. 
It  IS  one  which  has  only  recently  be^  published, 
and,  though  containing  no  feature  calling  for 
i^wcial  remark,  is  distinguished  by  that  geniality 
and  that  happy  flow  of  melody  which  make 
Havdn's  symphonies  so  delightful  to  listen  to. 

Trne  to  his  excellent  plan  of  producing,  if  pos- 
sible, at  each  concert  one  work  by  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  MamiB  brought  forward,  as  the  finale  on 
Saturdav,  a  new  overture  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Ousins, 
the  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  The 
overture  is  entitled  Lova't  Lahoar  I-ott,  and  ia  in- 
tended as  a  muocal  iUustratioii  of  Shakspere's 
comedy.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  hear- 
ing on  Saturday,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  it  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  same  gentleman's  overture  to 
Zet  TYaoaiUeuri  de  la  Mer,  produced  at  these  con- 
certs last  saasou.  The  present  is  an  exceedingly 
melodious  and  pleasing  work,  which,  thougn 
avowedly  piogramme-music,  is  written  in  classical 
form;  it  is  very  dear  in  constmctdon,  and  ex- 
cellently scored  for  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Oosina 
may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  his  latest  effort. 
The  remunder  of  the  concert  calls  fer  no  notice. 
Ebbubzbk  Fboitt. 


Mb.  OiXL  Boai.  seems  determined  not  only  to 
prowmt  with  the  ubnoit  completcneM  every  work 
given  nnder  hii  dinntkni,  bat  to  cairy  out  as  far 


as  possible  all  the  promises  of  his  prospectns. 
Bunng  the  few  weeks  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  opening  of  bis  season  a  large  variety  of  operas 
have  been  produced ;  and  we  have  now  to  chro- 
nicle the  latest  novelty  in  the  revival  of  Bolfe'a 
Sirge  of  RoeheOe.  It  waa  this  work  that  on  ite 
l^roduction  at  Drury  Lone  in  1836  first  brought 
Its  composer  prominently  into  public  notice  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage.  Though  we  learn  from 
Balfe's  recently  published  biography  that  it  hod  a 
run  of  nearly  seventy  nights  after  its  first  per- 
formance,  it  has  been  so  seldom  given  since  that 
there  was  probably  not  one  person  in  fif^  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  who  had  ever  heard  tne  work 
before,  and  its  revival  was,  therefore,  from 
a  historical  point  of  view  of  considerable 
int«re§L  The  general  impression  produced  by  the 
music  is  that  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
Balfe's  stvle.  It  is  full  of  pretty  and  somewhat 
ear-catching  tunee ;  but  of  true  dramatic  feeling 
there  is  little  trace,  and  the  larger    concerted 

Jieces — such,  for  example,  as  the  long  intro- 
uction,  or  the  finale  to  the  first  act — are 
mere  commonplace  imitations  of  the  modem 
French  and  Italian  Opera  style.  The  libretto 
is  of  very  indifferent  merit.  Among  the  most 
pleasing  numbers  mav  be  mentioned  Michel's 
opening  song,  "  TravellerB  all,  of  every  statioo," 
"  When  I  beheld  the  anchor  wmghad,"  and  the 
quartet  "  Lo,  the  early  beam   of  morning."     Be- 

Cd  the  vein  of  melody  which  runs  through  all 
fe'e  music,  there  is,  however,  but  little  to  call 
for  notice  in  Xha  Siege  of  jRochelie.  The  popularity 
which  attended  its  first  production  would  seem  to 
imply  that  at  that  time  our  public  must  have 
been  very  badly  off  indeed  for  moBic.  We  are 
none  the  leas  indebted  to  Mr.  Rosa  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  judgment  of  a  once  much 
lauded  work.  The  perfonuance  was,  on  the  whole, 
an  excellent  one.  The  principal  parts  were  filled 
bj  MdUe.  Torriani,  Miss  Gajlord,  and  Mr.  Santley. 
A  new  tenor,  Jii.  D.  H.  Bat^,  mode  his  first 
(and,  as  it  proved,  his  last)  appearance  at  the  first 
performance  of  the  work.  TTit  success  was  not 
such  as  to  warrant  a  second  attempt,  and  on  ite 
repetition  bis  place  was  efficiently  filled  by  Mr. 
Nordblom,  The  secondary  characters  were  sus- 
t^ned  by  Mrs.  Aynaley  Oook,  Messrs.  Charles 
Lyall,  Aynsley  Cook,  Snazelle,  and  Ludwig.  We 
understand  that  Oherubini's  WbIw  Carrier  (Let 
Deuj:  Jotimiei)  is  about  to  be  put  into  rehearsal, 
and  shall  look  forward  to  this  as  one  of  the  beet 
of  the  many  good  things  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Rosa. 

At  this  afternoon's  Crystal  Palace  Concert,  be- 
side other  works  of  importance,  Bacb's  great 
Ohurch-cantata,  "  Gottes  Zeit  iat  die  ollerbeete 
Zeit,"  is  to  be  performed, 

Teb  directon  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  seem 
desirous  of  gaining  for  their  wtablishment  a  re- 
putation for  music  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  Ihe 
Crystal  Palace.  A  series  of  Saturday  Concerts  is 
announced  which  resembles  in  plan  those  which 
have  so  long  been  a  chief  feature  of  attraction  at 
Sydenham.  The  prospectus  gives  a  list  of  works 
to  be  brought  forward  which,  as  regards  novelties, 
is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  even  with  the 
Crystal  Palace  manifestos.  Beside  the  well- 
known  instrumental  masterpieces  of  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, and  Beethoven,  representative  specimens  of 
the  works  of  distinguished  French  and  German 
composeis,  including  many  living  musicians,  are 
to  be  given.  Among  the  names  announced  are 
those  of  Saint-Saens,  Buvivier,  Qevaert,  Niels 
Qade,  J.  J.  Ahert,  Svendsen,  S.  Jadassohn,  K. 
Fncha,  Vierliiu,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Supp^  Ma*- 
senet,  Ouiraud,  Baff,  F.  Lachner,  and  F^icien 
David,  English  music  is  also  to  be  prominently 
brought  forward,  no  leas  than  fifteen  English 
names  bein^  given  in  the  j^oepectus.  A  revival 
of  special  interest  will  be  Handel's  first  Engbsh 
oratorio,  Etther,  which  haa  not  been  performed  in 
pnblio  for  many  years.  It  is,  we  think,  unfortu- 
nate that  the  directors  have  selected  Satniday 


afternoons  fbr  tlieir  concerts,  as  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  many  lovers  of  high-class  music  tAa 
already  pstronise  the  Crystal  Palace  Conceits  to  le 
also  present  at  the  Alexandra:  it  is  also  obvious 
that  the  reporters  for  the  press  cannot  he  in 
both  places  at  once. 

Two  well-known  professors  have  just  refdcned 
their  posts  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire— M,  aW, 
the  violinist,  and  Mdme.  Viardot-Qaida,  the 
great  vocalist.  M.  Alard,  who  had  occupied  hit 
position  for  thirty-three  years,  is  succeeded  Ijv  M, 
Maiirin,  formerly  one  of  Baillot^s  moat  Imllitiit 
pupils  at  the  Oooservatoire ;  wliile  M.  Bubot.i 
well-known  tenor  singer,  who  in  1869  "  created ' 
the  part  of  Faust  at  the  ThS&tre  Lyrique,  andwlio 
is  likewise  an  old  pupil  of  the  Oonservab^,  k- 
placos  Mdme.  VJaidot-Gorda. 

To-KORROW  M.  Pasdeloup's  Concerts  Popa- 
laires  will  be  resumed  for  the  season,  with  a  pio- 
gramme    including  Mendelssohn's    Scotch  Sjm- 

Ehony,  Beber's  overture  to  JVoini  (first  lime), 
fizet  s  "  L'Arlfeienne,"  a  Largo  by  Handel,  md 
Beethoven's  Septett. 
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LITERATURE. 

IBSTITDTI0H3  OP  OLD    FRANCE. 

nUtoire  des  Inetitut'ione  Foliliques  de  I'An. 
cienne  France.  Par  Foatel  de  Conlanges. 
Vol.  1.  (ParU :  Hachette  et  Cie.,  18?5.) 
The  volnme  of  hie  History  of  French  Politi- 
cal Institutions  'whicli  M.  Fnetel  de  Con- 
langes  baa  lately  published  is  not  nnwortby 
of  the  lan^t^  vith  which  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  English  pnblic  by 
the  French  correepondent  of  the  Acadbht. 
It  IB  the  frnit  of  a  very  original  mind, 
learned  with  the  learning  which  doea  honour 
to  the  yoQiiger  generation  of  French  scholars, 
and  its  style  hu  some  of  the  highest  qnali- 
iJes  of  fWich  writing,  terseness,  pnngency 
and  lucidity.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  book  is  animated  by  a  spirit  which, 
thongh  it  may  occasionally  render  aervices 
to  bisiory,  ia  but  little  likely  to  produce 
historical  works  of  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent value.  It  is  the  most  thoroughgoing 
attempt  which  has  yet  been  made  by  a  really 
learned  man  to  rednce  the  importance  of  the 
Glennan  elements  in  French  civilisation  to  a 
miimnuin,  and  to  trace  tbe  institutions  of 
feudal  France  almost  exclusivQly  to  the  Bo- 
man  Empire.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  present  volume  is  only 
introductory.  The  tme  etresa  of  tbe  un- 
dertaking will  come  in  the  anoceeding 
volnme,  which  is  to  deal  witb  the  "  Regime 
F^odal." 

The  accoont  which  M.  Fnatel  de  God- 
langes  gives  of  the  Boman  Empire,  of  ita 
mechanism,  and  of  the  institutions  which  it 
sheltered,  is  fall  of  interest.  This  account 
u  almost  wholly  ealogistic.  There  is,  in 
feet,  no  set  of  commonplace  opinions  which 
anoro  urgently  require  revision  than  the  un- 
tavonrable  judgments  Tulgarly  passed  on 
the  great  dominion  which  has  stamped  its 
^baces  on  every  comer  of  the  Weatem 
~world.  The  chief  sonroe  of  these  criticisma 
^  probably  the  langu^^  of  the  Christian 
^'^ters  as  to  the  ayatem  presided  over 
°T  their  enemies  and  persecutors.  M. 
'ostel  do  Coulanges  observes  on  this  (p.  277) 
^W  tbe  pagans  said  as  much  evil  of  the 
^^luistians  as  tbe  Christians  of  the  pagans, 
^id  that  there  was  probably  rnnch  ei^gera- 
Kon  in  both  sets  of  censnree.  It  may  be 
^ded  that,  since  the  Christian  commnnitiea 
^ere  reconcUed  to  the  Empire  as  soon  as  it 
■^ad  accepted  their  principlea,  their  quarrel 
^Qst  have  been  with  the  society  of  the 
''^man  world  and  not  with  the  forma  of 
^vil  authority  by  which  it  was  controlled. 
^nt  another  cause  has  led  to  the  conven- 
tional depreciation  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
^ce  it  has  nndoobtodly  been  tbonght  to  be 


condemned  by  the  most  eajTiest  and  weighty 
of  the  writers  who  had  actual  experience  of 
it.  M.  Fostal  de  Conlanges  has  the  inge- 
niona  obaervation,  that  Tacitns  and  Juvenal 
were  no  more  enemiea  of  the  Empire  than 
Saint-Simon  was  an  enemy  of -Monarchy. 
They  wrote  bitterly  of  mad  and  bad  Empe- 
rors, not  of  the  ^Empire.  Tacitus  donbtleas 
has  Isfb  nothing  which  3>ermits  ns  to  snppose 
that  he  ever  expected  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  BepnbKc.  Still  it  is  hardly  to  be 
questioned  that  this  class  of  writers  bad  a 
speculative  preference  for  the  libera  reepub- 
Uea,  perhaps  produced  in  part  by  their 
training  in  Greek  literature,  and  that  Taci- 
tns in  particnlar,  to  whom  a  man  of  eques- 
trian rank  is  a  man  of  relatively  low  birth, 
disliked  the  levelling  effects  of  the  Imperial 
rule  and  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
times  of  that  mighty  aristocracy  which  had 
conquered  the  world. 

But  the  evidence  of  the  popnlarity  of  the 
Boman  Empire  with  the  vaat  majority  of  its 
subjects  is  a  great  deal  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted. Much  of  it  is  new,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly accumulating.  It  consists  mainly  in 
that  great  body  of  inscriptiona  which  testify 
to  the  reverence  and  even  the  love  of  the 
provincial  populations  for  Bome,  the  Empire 
and  the  Emperor.  M.  Fnstel  de  Coulanges 
insists  on  the  sincerity  of  the  language  em- 
ployed in  them ;  they  have  been  collected 
over  too  wide  a  surface,  and  oflen  from 
places  which  had  too  little  to  expect 
from  falsehood,  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
explain  them  on  the  asanmption  of  hypo- 
crisy. The  vulgar  opinion  that  they  are 
the  growth  of  the  debasement  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  of  the  ever.increaaing 
adulation  which  was  its  consequence,  cannot 
be  made  to  square  with  tbe  facts.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  inscriptions  is  strongest 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  Empire; 
after  a  while  their  language  begins  to  ring 
hollow,  and  the  Christian  hostility  to  many 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  world  in- 
directly makea  itself  felt.  The  Empire  had 
in  truth  obtained,  and  to  a  great  extent  de- 
served, the  gratitude  of  a  large  part  of  man- 
kind by  delivering  it  either  from  the  anarchy 
of  barbarism  or  from  the  corruption  and 
cruelty  of  provincial  governors.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  methods  by  which  the 
B«public  and  the  Empire  had  respectively 
attempted  to  cope  with  this  last  great  evil 
conies  strongly  home  to  persons  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  British  India.  Tbe  Be- 
pnblic  had  passed  severe  laws,  and  had 
given  extensive  jurisdiction  to  its  tribunals. 
The  Empire  adopted  the  expedient  of  strict 
and  highly-centralised  administration ;  and 
it  was  the  method  of  tbe  Empire  which 
succeeded.  Nevertheless,  aa  M.  de  Cou- 
langes has  observed,  the  centralisation  of 
the  Boman  Empire  was  distingaished  from 
the  centralised  governments  of  some  modem 
States  by  tbe  singular  fewness  of  the  fnnc- 
tionaries  by  which  it  was  managed.  "  L'au- 
torit^  imperiale,"  be  says,  "  ne  pla^ait  pas 
nn  repr^sentant  dans  chaque  village.  Elle 
ne  nommait  pas  one  multitude  de  juges  et 
de  peroepteurs  d'imp6ts,  et  ne  disposait  pas 
d'nn  nombre  infiui  d'emplois,  Elle  ne  se 
cfaargeait  m€me  pas  do  tons  les  aoins  de 
poUce.  Encore  moins  jngeait-elle  n^essaire 
de  diriger  I'^dncation  de  la  jennease."     The 


tacit  contrast  is,  of  conrae,  with  modern 
France ;  but  tbe  Boman  Empire  may,  for 
some  purposes,  be  more  usefiiUy  compared 
with  the  British  government  of  India ;  and 
it  seems  clear  that  the  Boman  administra- 
tive system,  which  may  be  easily  restored 
from  the  NoHtia  DignOatum  and  the  Tbeo- 
dosian  Code,  waa  worked,  when  tbe  calls  on 
it  were  greatest,  by  a  much  smaller  number 
of  hands  than  the  system  of  imperfectly 
centralised  administration  which  haa  grown 
up  in  British  India.  The  comparative  few. 
ness  of  its  soldiers  is  even  more  remark- 
able than  the  fewness  of  its  functionaries. 
Even  when  ita  legions  were  &cin2  tbe  Irish  on 
one  side  and  the  Persians  on  tne  other,  the 
wildest  of  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  races 
towards  the  north  and  the  wandering  tribes 
of  the  Sahara  towards  the  south,  it  does  not  - 
seem  to  have  had  more  than  400,000  men 
under  arms. 

M.  FuBtel  de  Coulanges  does  not  &il  to 
recognise  all  that  was  extravagant  and  ex- 
cessive in  this  reaction  against  the  com- 
piratively  ordered  liberty  of  the  Boman 
Bepnblic  and  the  wilder  freedom  of  more 
barbarous  societies.  To  the  subjects  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  he  observes  with  much 
point, "rancienr4giine  etaitlegouvernomont 
r6publicain."  The  devotion  of  the  Boman 
provincials  to  the  Empire  bad,  in  &tct,  many 
of  tbe  characteristics  of  those  politicEu 
creeds,  the  offspring  of  revolution  and  of 
hatred  of  the  past,  which  in  our  own  day 
have  grown  np  into  something  like  religions, 
partly  no  doubt  through  artificial  cultivation, 
such  as  Bonapartism  or  the  worship  of  the- 
"principles  of  1789."  At  the  same  time 
this  devotion  had  another  and  a  deeper 
source.  M.  de  Conlanges  insists  that  the 
divine  honours  paid  to  tbe  Boman  Emperors 
and  to  the  Boman  Imperial  fiimily  were 
offered  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity.  Tbe 
evidence  of  the  inscriptions  tbat  this  was  the 
case  seems  irresistible.  It  must  always  be- 
remembered  that  tbe  priests  of  this  strange 
religion  were  not  appointed  from  Rome  but 
were  popularly  elected  ;  and  that  the  worship 
of  the  Emperors  was  not  only  pnblic  but 
private.  There  are  in  the  Lonvre  'bronze 
statuettes  of  Angnstna  and  Livia  which 
must  have  belonged  to  the  domestic  oratory 
of  some  provinciS  family.  Our  author  gives 
some  striking  instances  of  the  superatitious 
prevailing  in  the  Boman  world ;  but  on  this 
subject  a  more  general  observation  may  be 
hazarded.  We  are  too  apt  to  associate  reli- 
gious susceptibility  witb  the  inflnences  of 
the  greater  and  more  spiritual  religions. 
There  is,  however,  a  condition  of  the  human 
mind  before  it  has  been  brought  nnder  these 
influences  in  which  nothing  calls  out  reli- 
gions reverence  so  certainly  and  strongly  as 
manifestations  of  irresistible  power.  I  have 
lately  expressed  my  opinion  that  nothing 
would  at  one  time  hare  been  easier  to  the 
English  in  India  than  to  make  themselves 
and  their  government  objects  of  worship ; 
and  thus  I  have  no  doubt  that  tbe  resistless 
power  of  the  Boman  Emperors  waa  the 
secret  of  the  temples  erected  in  their 
honour,  and  of  the  priests  who  served  in 
them,  I  must  own  that  M.  Fustol  de  Cou- 
langes seems  to  me  tacitly  to  underrate  the 
amount  of  barbarism  contained  in  tho  Boman 
Empire — that  is,  theamonntof  primitive  idea 
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and  caBtom  whicli  HurriTed  nnder  tbt  snr- 
&oe  of  its  institntioiis — bat  it  was  [vobablj 
in  this  barboriem  that  the  worship  of  the 
Boman  Emperors  had  its  roots.  At  the 
same  time,  the  religion  spread  upwards 
among  all  classes,  and  was  the  basis  of  some 
of  the  most  datable  institatione  of  the 
Empire.  When  the  sacrifices  and  the  games 
were  over,  the  priests  of  the  deified  Em- 
perors who  had  {»esided  over  them  did  not 
immediately  separate.  They  remained  to 
deliberate  on  the  a^irs  of  the  province,  and 
in  Gaol  constituted  the  assembly  known  as 
the  CoHciliwia  Qaliiarwrn.  This  class  of  Jn- 
stitations  had  a  long  and  momentous  history. 
The  corrections  supplied  by  M.  Fustel  de 
CouJanges  to  the  received  view  of  the  ao- 
called  German  invasions  may  be  required  in 
,  France,  and  they  are  certainly  needed  by 
tie  readers  even  of  M.  Guizot ;  bat  they 
will  hardly  be  new  to  Englishmen  famibar 
with  Dean  Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans 
Under  the  Empire.  The  great  points  of 
the  story  may  ba  briefly  given.  First  of 
all,  the  Roman  provinces  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  became  fall  of  Germans 
tbroagh  peaoefal  settlement.  Here  the 
eGonomical  history  of  the  Empire  con- 
nects itself  with  the  political  and  military 
history.  The  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages 
aboonded  in  great  wastes,  and  in  the  Europe 
of  the  Roman  Empire  they  most  have  been 
still  more  plentiful.  But  during  tbe  loag 
peace  of  the  Roman  Empire  large  tracts  were 
Dudoabtedly  cleared,  particularly  in  Gaul ; 
and  thus  there  arose  an  argent  want  of 
hands  for  labour.  Every  victory,  therefore, 
over  the  wilder  races  across  the  frontier,  and 
every  incarsion  repelled,  was  followed  by  a 
large  transplantation  of  barbarians  to  Roman 
soil,  who  were  settled  there,  not  as  slaves, 
nor  to  all  appearance  reluctantly,  but  with 
the  poculiar  tenure  of  the  eolouva.  The 
same  ec<momical  difficulty  brought  with  it 
diffiooJties  in  recmiting  the  legions ;  and 
thus  the  auxiliary  forces,  consisting  trf  bar- 
barians, grew  steadily  in  importance  at  the 
expense  of  the  regular  troops.  The  policy 
of  the  Chiefs,  or  Kings,  by  whom  these 
auxiliary  troops  were  olEcered,  was  as  much 
as  possible  to  elbow  out  the  le<^ionR  ;  and  at 
last  a  state  of  things  was  brought  about 
which  would  have  its  parallel  in  India  if  the 
Punj^  were  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
Scindiah,  and  Madras  by  the  contiogeut  of 
the  Nizam.  The  same  system  c^  billeting 
which  the  Theodosian  Code  minutely  pre- 
scribes for  the  soldiery  of  the  l^ions  appears 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  auxiliary  forces, 
of  which  tho  men  became  in  technical 
phrase  tho  Jioepiies  of  the  provincial  landed 
proprietary ;  and  M.  do  Conlanges  insists 
that  in  several  cases  this  is  what  is  meant 
when  a  Roman  province  is  said  to  have  been 
l^ven  up  to  the  barbarians.  The  great  and 
fanal  effort  of  tbe  Teutonic  chiefs  com- 
maoding  auxiliary  troops  was,  however,  to 
obtain  civil  in  addition  to  military  authority ; 
and  when  this  concession  was  wrung  from 
tbe  Emperor,  nothing  remained  except  to 
attenuate  as  much  as  possible  the  Empire 
itself,  which  was  still  the  theoretical  source 
of  the  powers  actually  exercised  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Vandals,  the  Burgnndians,  and  the 
Franks.  This  theoretical  supremacy  was 
brought  to  its  lowest  point  when,  in  con- 


finmity  witli  a  vote  of  the  Roman  Senate 
in  496,  the  Eastern  Emperor,  Zeno,  affected 
to  reasBume  the  entire  authority  which  had 
been  distributed  between  the  Caesars  of  the 
East  and  West. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  account  thus 
shortly  summarised  is  a  great  deal  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  impression  which,  according 
to  M.  Fnstel  de  Coulanges,  prevails  in 
France,  that  there  took  pl<MM  suddenly 
"une  immense  irruption  de  Gennains;"  that 
Gaul  was  "  inond^,  6cras6o,  asservie."  Still 
at  first  sight  the  corrected  version  of  the 
story  would  seem  to  suggest  tbe  same  con- 
clusions as  those  of  oUier  recent  writrav — 
that  in  one  way  or  another  many  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  Empire  had  become 
fail  of  barbarians,  and  that  their  institutions, 
Uendjng  with  those  of  the  Romans,  at 
length  produced  the  system,  remarkable 
among  other  things  for  the  uniformity  of  its 
detail  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  which  we  call 
Feudalism.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  positions  which  M.  Fostel  de 
Coulanges  will  endeavour  to  establish  in  his 
succeeding  volume  that  he  should  rate  at 
the  lowest  the  inflneuce  of  Teutonic  insti- 
tutions ;  and  thus  in  several  places  he  seems 
virtually  to  deny  that  the  Germans  had  any 
institntions  at  alt.  The  Germans  who  show 
themselves  in  history  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury "  ne  sont  pas  nn  peuple  jeune  qui 
rieot  hardiment  de  faire  sa  place  enta-e  lea 
peuples."  They  are  the  remains  of  a  tmx 
torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  quarrels  and 
weakened  by  constant  defeat  inflicted  by 
Romans,  Slavs  and  Huns— a  race  "  which 
has  lost  its  institutions"  (p.  317).  "lb 
u'ont  ancune  legislation  certaine  ...  its 
ont  des  traditions,  des  contumes,  mais  rien 
d'orrete  ui  de  fixe."  The  weakness  of  this 
remarkable  book,  in  fact,  consists  in  the 
apparently  wilful  blindness  of  the  "writer  to 
the  evidence  against  him,  and  in  his  almost 
passionate  denials  of  it»  value.  German 
stdiolars  have  doubtless  too  much  of  the 
pride  of  nationality  and  have  possibly  un> 
der-estimated  the  evidence  for  the  Romao 
origin  of  much  of  modem  civilisation ;  but 
the  investigations  of  snch  a  writer  as  Sohm, 
ConnectiDg  tbe  institutions  of  the  Salic  Ijaw 
with  those  described  by  Tacitus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  those  of  mediaeval  Europe 
on  the  other,  ought  of  themselves  to  have 
precluded  aach  assertions  as  those  which 
have  been  quoted.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  very  issue  itself^tho  qnestion,  that  is, 
which  of  sevaral  more  ancient  seta  of  insti- 
tutions produced  the  feudal  institutioDS  of  a 
given  European  country,  is  one  which  modern 
research  shows  to  bs  in  a  great  degree  idle 
and  inadmistdble.  One  writ«r  may  find 
plausible  reasons  for  an  opinion  that  tbe 
Manor  or  Fief  is  a  development  of  the  Ten- 
tonic  vicus  or  Mark.  Another  may  easily  per^ 
Buade  himself  that  he  sees  its  origin  in  the 
fortified  residence  of  a  Roman  provincial  of 
Senatorian  rank,  with  its  home  farms  tilled 
tyslaves,  and  its  outlyingdcpendencies settled 
by  colorii  bound  to  the  soU.  But  when 
the  same  social  and  proprietary  group  is  re- 
cognised among  tho  Irish,  among  tbe  Rus- 
sians, and  among  the  Uiudoos,  tbe  dispute 
whether  it  had  an  exclusively  Roman  or  an 
exclusively  German  origin  at  once  loses 
most  of  its  interest.     The  striking  resem- 


blances between  the  chief  institntionB  in 
almost  all  countries  of  mediaeval  Earope 
did  not  most  probably  arise  from  their 
having  bod  this  or  that  specific  origin,  bnt 
from  the  original  identity  (known  to  nobodj 
better  than  the  writer  of  the  Ciie  Antiqw) 
of  all  Aryan  institutions,  and  from  the  ten- 
dency  which,  they  long  retained  to  develop 
themselves  in  the  same  way.  What  ehsn 
in  prodncing  the  result  belonged  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Romans,  the  most  advaucel 
of  all  in  one  particular  direction,  is  a  pro- 
blem on  which  no  amount  of  learning  would 
be  wasted ;  but,  before  it  is  solved,  sercra! 
lines  of  research  now  almost  nntonehed 
must  be  followed  out.  Among  them  arc  tba 
enquiry  whether  a  vast  amount  of  primitirt 
law  and  idea  did  not  survive  in  the  Romu 
provinces  from  the  times  before  the  cm- 
quest,  and  the  question,  whether  that  tnnltl' 
tude  of  slaves  which  constituted  so  krge  a 
part  of  their  population  did  really  live,  u 
the  Roman  law  seems  to  assume  that  tiiej 
did,  without  any  institatdfrns  whatsoever. 

H.  S.  MiiXE.     ; 


India  and  iU  Native  Frinees :  Ih^wh  i» 
Central  Iiidia  and  in  the  Frovincet  o/Baif 
bay  and  Bengal.  By  Louis  EousseleL 
Revised  and  edited  by  Lieutenant.CoIoBei 
Buckle.  (London :  Chapman  &  Htll, 
1875.) 
Le  Tour  da  Monde  is  one  of  the  bestpablio. 
tions  of  a  class  which,  whatever  its  obJKt, 
is  eminently  calculated  to  populariae  tbe 
study  of  geography.  We  wiU  go  fnrtlm, 
and  say  t^hat  such  a  publication  is  oocanoi- 
ally  most  useful  in  throwing  new  light  « 
the  geography  of  regions  the  coromonlj  i* 
oeived  or  conventional  aspect  of  which  if 
more  or  lees  obscured  by  illiterate  and  nn- 
scientific  error.  The  interesting  notes  of 
U.  de  Blooqueville,  for  fonrteen  months  i 
prisoner  among  tbe  Tlirkmans,  pnblisbcd  ■> 
the  weekly  rumbers  of  1866,  may  be  cit«i 
as  a  case  in  point.  A  carefal  perp>«l  i'' 
these  papers  should  enable  us  to  add  to  « 
aaoend  our  maps  of  Central  Asia  in  nunf 
essential  detail ;  and  though  the  Frexi 
orthography  be  little  less  perplexing  tbu 
the  Russian,  its  phonetic  significance  n»J 
be  turned  to  useful  aocount  in  an  fingli^^ 
record. 

The  letterpress  of  tho  Tour  du  Mmd>i  (M- 
siats  of  original  articles,  as  well  as  trvi^ 
tiocs  and  rejnx>dactians :  but  the  characitr 
of  ita  illustrations,  more  especially  of  ne* 
scenes  or  persons,  and  the  low  figure  ^ 
which  each  "  livraison  "  is  priced,  are  " 
themselves  sufficient  to  seonre  a  lai^e  cirni' 
lation.  Among  other  valuaMe  products  of 
this  French  pictorial  aerial,  L'lixi'i  ^' 
Bajaka  is  pre-eminent,  and  no  more  pi*; 
tiisl  testimony  to  the  anceesaful  iudastir  "I 
its  intell^nt  author  could  well  be  affonW 
than  its  reproduction  in  our  own  langnaj' 
in  the  form  of  the  really  beantifni  volniw 
before  ns.  Nor  let  the  hesitating  pnrcliawf 
suppose  that  he  is  to  bo  dawled  sad  caap' 
by  est«mals.  To  our  mind  the  green  cotfr 
with  its  gay  gilding  and  lettering,  'S  "^ 
least  refined  and  attractive  part  of  tfje  wboi" 
book ;  and  a  plainer,  if  more  solid,  exwnnf 
would  have  been  fitter  complsment  •*"  "^  < 
of  such  exceptional  truth  and  finish.    U"** 
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more  than  300  iUnstratioaR,  of  which  one- 
third  are  fnlUpa^  engravioga,  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  does  not  merit  com^atada- 
Uoa,  aad  some  tire  simply  admirable. 
Whether  hand-drawing  or  photograph,  re. 
presenting  active  or  still  life,  town  or 
conntry,  artificial  monament  or  wonder  of 
natare,  the  result  is  artisUo  and  striking. 
W^here  all  are  bo  good,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
select  the  best.  Who  that  has  been  a 
resident  in  Bombay  does  not  recc^ise  the 
indiyidnal  Fersiaii  seated  beside  page  32,  or 
the  faitbfn.1  types  beside  page  6,  as  on  pages 
IG,  22,  29,  30  and  31  ?  "Who,  whether  he 
has  seen  the  originala  or  not,  will  fail  to  be 
charmed  with  the  architectural  specimens  of 
Western  and  Central  India — iacloding  Rewah 
aod  QoTiodgarh  in  the  east,  Agra  and  Dehli 
north,  and  many  places  north  and  south— 
eo  tastofnlly  brought  together  and  exhibited 
by  the  enterprising  French  traveller  ? 

M.  Ronsselet  arrived  in  India  in  July, 
1864,  having  experienced  on  his  outward 
voyage  the  violence  of  the  sonth-weet  mon- 
soon, which  had  left  him  and  bis  fellow- 
paasengers  prisoners  for  six  days  in  the 
saloon  of  the  steamer.  His  consolatory  re- 
flection on  this  occasion,  that  the  wind  was 
favoorable  and  things  might  have  been 
worse,  was  warranted  and  nataml.  Had 
the  wind  been  contrary  the  six  might  have 
been  twelve  days,  a  period  of  mental  and 
physical  distress  to  which  many  homeward' 
boond  Indians  can  bear  p^^onal  testimony. 
We  can  well  nnderstaud  that  the  "  British 
Hotel  "  was  found  disappointing,  and  that 
even  a  cottage  in  Uazagon  proved  a  plea- 
sant relief  from,  its  nncomfbrtable  ways  and 
anpleasant  resoarces ;  but  let  ns  hear  our 
traveller  on  the  latter  place,  when  describing 
the  snakes  which  infe^  it : — 

"  No  piecaiitlon  b  of  aviul  to  keep  these  rep- 
tiles oat  of  the  hoiue,  and  you  csnoot  go  ottt  of 
doors  without  runiiiag  the  nak  of  aettii^  fiwt  on 
one  of  them.  The  vegetation  also  attracts  a  great 
number  of  insects,  and  At  nightfall  there  arises  on 
every  side  r  noisy  concert  from  n  thousand  little 
mckets,  graaahoppen,  and  other  insecta,  that  to 
unftccostomed  eara  gives  the  eSect  of  a  piercing 
and  continuoas  cry.  Add  to  this  the  freijaent 
laaemblagcB  of  jackals  near  your  bouse,  atriking 
up  their  melancholy  itnains,  to  which  all  the 
pariah  dogs  in  the  neighbourhood  think  them- 
selves bound  to  respond,  and  ytui  will  hsve  some 
idea  of  the  euhlime  tTaoquillity  of  the  night  in  this 
favoured  town.  I  recommend  it,  however,  to  the 
enthusiastic  natoralist,  for,  beside  the  mosquitos, 
which  here  are  of  remarkable  size,  he  will  have 
the  pleaeurs  of  the  company  or  vicinitj  of  the 
bundy-coot  rat,  which  is  of  a  monstrous  size ;  the 
musk  rat,  an  inoffensive  animal,  but  not  agreeable 
to  nervous  people,  on  account  of  its  smell  and  its 
sharp  cries  ;  the  enormous  bull-lrog,  whose  voice 
justifies  the  name  it  hears ;  and  ^eo  the  Indian 
vampire,  called  here  the  fljing  fox." 

Without  being  partial  to  Mazagou,  its 
hotels  or  its  gardens,  its  streets,  lanes,  shops, 
or  private  banglat,  we  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  detect  a  daah  of  extra  colour  in  the 
above  unattractive  picture  ;  but  when  the 
■writer,  on  the  other  band,  talks  of  the 
"immense  bungalows  of  the  rich  merchants 
and  bigh  Qovemment  officials  "  on  Ualabar 
HiU,  ano^er  well-known  suburb  of  Bombay 
— some  of  the  houses  displaying  "  a  richness 
and  Bnmptuonanesa  traly  Asiatic  "  when  he 
epeaks  of  their  coluums,  verandtAs,  porticos, 
terraces,  flights  of  steps,  china  vas^  statuee. 


and  fountains  ;  the  scale  seems  to  incline  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  we  are  ready  to 
admit  his  impartiality  and  freedom  from 
prejudice.  Detention  at  the  Presidency 
during  the  remainder  of  the  monsoon,  and 
until  late  in  September,  enabled  him  to 
apprehend  the  Share- mania,  that  extra- 
ordinary visitation  under  tbe  influence  of 
which  none  but  tbe  most  single-hearted 
escaped  unscathed  —  a  visitation  potent 
enough  to  dwarf  a  noble  ambition  into  a 
mercenary  craving,  transforming  the  states- 
man into  the  stock-broker — and  which  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  nndesirable  of  phsiseB 
for  exposure  to  tbe  eye  of  an  observant 
neighbour.  He  describes  the  occurrence 
generally  as  "  that  famous  movement  in 
1864-65,  which  for  a  moment  raised  Bombay 
to  the  very  height  of  prosperity  only  to  pre- 
cipitate it  into  the  disorders  of  a   terrible 

Setting  forth  in  September,  M.  Rousselet 
visits  Elepbanta  and  Eenhari,  but  is  driven 
back  IroDi  Mabim  to  Bombay  with  jangai 
fever.  He  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  renew 
explorations  in  December,  and  his  vrinter 
and  spring  tour  extends  to  the  Nizam's 
capital  of  Haidarabad.  Among  other  won- 
ders he  has  now  seen  and  describes,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Matheran  Sanatorium,  are 
the  caves  of  Karii,  Etlora  and  Ajunta.  He 
says  little  of  Golkondah'or  Biiapilr;  but  his 
narrative  is  embellished  with  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  a  monament  from  tbe  necro- 
polis at  the  former  place.  It  would  have 
been  well,  perhaps,  had  he  added  one  or  two 
pages  of  historical  abstract  and  research  for 
the  abode  of  Muslim  kings  whose  territorial 
wealth  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
of  our  era,  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
over  Central  India.  Their  pmeessions  were 
absorbed  by  Aurangzib  into  the  Mughal  Em- 
pire in  1687. 

On  the  next  expedition  from  Bombay  that 
city  is  fairly  left  behind  ;  and  we  move 
through  Basaein,  Snrat,  Broach,  Baroda, 
Ahmadabad,  Bajpiir  and  the  Bhil  districts, 
to  Bajput^na,  Sis  months  are  spent  in  the 
capital  and  country  of  Khandi  lUo,  brother 
and  predecessor  of  the  late  ill-starred  Gaik- 
w4r  Molhar  Bao ;  and  his  hospitality  and 
friendliness  are  warraly  eulogised.  Both  M. 
Bonaselet  and  his  companion  U.  Schaum- 
burg,  are  presented  with  kkita'lM,  or  robes  of 
honour,  on  taking  leave ;  and  tbe  former 
calls  upon  his  readers  to  imagine  how  pain- 
ful it  must  have  been  to  tear  himself  from 
"  a  state  of  existence  so  fascinating  "  as  that 
which  be  had  enjoyed  at  Baroda.  The  lost 
day  of  the  year  136o  is  passed  at  Udiplir, 
and  all  bat  the  last  two  months  of  16(>t)  are 
devoted  to  Keiaethan. 

We  cannot  but  think  a  grand  opportunity 
was  lost  in  confining  the  tour  to  the  better 
known  districts  of  this  interesting  region, 
and  that  the  tourist  would  have  done  wisely 
bad  he  somewhat  extonded  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Kajput  rulers.  Time  was  certainly 
at  his  disposal  to  visit  Jodhpdr,  JaisoLmir  and 
Bikanir ;  and  had  these  comparatively  over- 
looked States  been  included  in  his  programme, 
students  of  British  India  would  have  bene- 
fited from  the  innovation,  and  readers  of  the 
Tour  die  Monde  would  have  been  equally 
pleaaed.     Fertility,  ehikar,  and  a  hospitable 


host  are,  no  doubt,  preferable  to  barrenness, 
absence  of  game,  and  several  maigre  days  in 
succession:  but  so  earnest  and  energetic  a 
raconteur  as  M.  Ronsaelet  would  hardly  have 
been  deterred  by  physical  inconveniences 
from  penetrating  to  the  land  of  the  more 
western  Rajputs,  bod  he  known  what  was 
there  in  store  for  his  pen  and  pencil.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  Jain  temples,  the  fort, 
Diwan  Saiim  Chand's  house,  and  the  tanks 
outside  the  town — one  street  in  Jaisalmir 
would  have  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of 
quaint  and  picturesque  interiors  Eind  ex- 
teriors to  form  an  attractive  volume.  It  is 
not  that  there  is  a  lack  of  the  beautiful  in 
Udipiir,  Jaipur,  Ajmir  and  Alwar ;  but  tbe 
life  and  scenery  of  these  particular  localities 
have  been  often  represented  to  the  general 
reader,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  much  less  is 
known  to  the  outer  world  of  Bikanir  and 
Jaisalmir,  We  commend  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  future  travellers,  especially  artists 
and  photograph  era. 

Wont  of  space  compels  us  to  be  brief  in 
reviewing  further  the  Indian  travels  and  ex- 
periences of  the  author  of  L'Inde  dea  Bajaht 
tip  to  the  period  of  his  embarkation  at  Cal- 
cntta  in  September,  18(38.  He  accompanied 
the  Maharao  Bajah  of  Alwar  to  Agra,  and 
attended  tbe  great  darbar  held  by  the  Vice- 
roy in  November,  1866,  an  event  which  he 
considers  one  of  tbe  most  important  mark- 
ing the  British  rule  in  India.  Thence,  con- 
trary to  his  original  intention  of  proceeding 
direct  from  Jaipur  to  Dehli,  Labor  and 
Kashmir,  ho  traced  out  a  route  "  which, 
after  leading  through  Bnndelound  to  Bhopal, 
would  bring  him  back  to  Agra,  through 
Halwa  and  Haraouti."  Owing  to  a  long 
residence  at  Bhopal  and  in  tbe  vicinity, 
under  the  favonring  inflnence  of  the  Rani, 
at  whose  hands  ttL  Rousselet  and  Mend 
received  a  second  robe  of  honour,  a  fall  year 
was  eked  ont  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
gramme. Agra  was  left  on  December  lo, 
186C,  and  returned  to  about  December  31, 
1867.  In  January,  1808,  the  travellers  are 
at  Dehli ;  in  February  they  part  company  ; 
after  this,  our  author  is  alone.  He  pushes 
on  to  Peshawar,  visits  and  describes  Simla, 
Benares,  Cawnpdr,  Lakhnan,  and  Chandar- 
nagor ;  and  winds  up  his  whole  tour  at 
Calcutta.  Amid  the  final  pages  are  fonnd 
sketohee  of  Pondicherry  and  Ceylon ;  but 
tbey  are  unaccompanied  by  any  descriptive 
notice. 

The  volume  is  appropriately  dedicated  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  we  know  no  book  better  fitted  to  lie  on 
the  table  of  a  passenger- vessel  steaming 
between  Suez  and  Bombay,  or  better  calcu- 
lated for  desultory  reference  by  visitors  and 
tourists  proceeding  to  India,  or  even  when 
quitting  its  unquestionably  sultry  shores. 
It  is  not  only  more  readable  than  are  illns* 
trated  works  in  general ;  it  is  also  interesting 
and  instructive.  P,  J.  Goldsuid. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ai- 
chaeology  on  Novembtir  2,  the  following  papers 
wiD  be  rend : — "  On  the  Egyptian  Mummy  m  the 
Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,"  by  Dr. 
Birch;  "Soma  Osteoloffical  Notes  on  the  same 
Mummy,"  by  Professor  Flower;  "On  some  Frag- 
ments of  the  Babylonian  Account  of  the  Crea* 
tion,"  by  Mr.  George  Smith, 
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SecoUecfions  of  Colonel  de  Oonttevitle.  Pab- 
lished  bj  Ilia  Daughter,  tbe  Couote.ss  de 
Mirabean.  Edited  from  the  French  by 
Charlotte  M.  Tonge,  Author  of  the 
"Heir  of  Redclyffe."  (Loadon  :  Hnrst 
A  Blackett,  1875.) 
We  lielieve  that  there  is  no  one  who  stadies 
history  who  does  not  desire  to  have  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  characters  whose 
actions  are  described  tban  history  gives. 
We  see  the  great  men  with  whose  actions 
history  deals  rather  as  statnes  hewn  out  of 
stone  than  as  living  men  ;  the  m^nitnde  of 
the  events  in  which  they  have  been  actors 
seems  to  attach  to  the  men  themselves, 
and  appears  to  remove  them  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  ordinary  human  beings.  And  yet 
such  a  knowledge  of  men  and  events  cannot 
be  correct.  We  caunot  have  a  sound  btuiis 
on  which  to  frame  our  ideas  of  the  characters 
of  men  anless  we  obtain  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  them  than  ordinary  history  gives. 
We  want  to  see  the  actors  off  the  stage. 
We  wish  to  hear  the  Tragedy  Qneen  speak  to 
her  children  and  order  her  honsehold.  To 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  character  we 
must  do  not  only  this,  but  we  must  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  the  people  with  whom, 
the  ideas  of  the  age  in  which,  they  lived. 

It  is  the  province  of  biography  to  fill  this 
place.  Personal  memoirs  afford  the  filling  in 
and  the  shading  of  the  great  outlines  given 
by  history.  Who  is  there  who  does  not 
take  bis  ideas  of  men  and  letters  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  from 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson?  Where  do  we 
seek  our  ideas  of  mea  and  manners  under 
Charles  II.  ?  Is  it  not  in  Pepys'  Diary,  rather 
than  Clarendon's  History  P  Valuable  as 
personal  narratives  are,  they  are  more  espe- 
cially valuable  when  they  treat  of  military 
events.  We  believe  that  Muffling  and  De 
Pesenzao  are  more  valuable  to  the  student 
of  military  history  than  a  library  of  formal 
books  on  strategy  and  tactics.  They  give 
detaib  as  to  small  events,  such  as  the 
weather,  the  quantity  of  food,  the  temper 
of  men,  the  state  of  their  shoes,  Ak.,  all 
of  which  are  absolutely  essential  if  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  great  campaigns  and 
battles  are  to  be  formed.  The  Becollectioni 
of  Colonel  de  Qonnovilla  is  a  book  of  this 
class,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  we  have 
met  with,  bearing  with  it  the  power  that 
truth  simply  told  always  does.  Belonging 
to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Normandy, 
Aymar  de  Gonneville  enlisf«d  aa  a  private 
soldier  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  his  femily,  like 
many  others,  having  suffered  in  the  French 
Eevolution.  And  here  we  may  remark  that 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great  snccess 
of  the  French  under  the  Consulate  and  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Empire  was  the 
moral  power  that  the  army  possessed  fixim 
the  la^  number  of  educated  young  men 
belonging  to  the  nppcr  classes  who  were 
then  in  the  ranks. 

Few  of  Colonel  de  Gonncville's  readers 
but  will  feel  for  him,  as  be  describee  his 
first  introduction  to  military  service,  and  his 
bedfellow.  Corporal  Henneson  ; — 

"  Before  I  became  a  soldier  a  cftptain  leemed  to 
me  to  be  but  a  very  ordiuary  sort  of  gentleman, 
and  as  soon  as  I  joined  tbe  legiment  he  appeared 
to  me  perched  on  a  pinnacle  that  I  never  could 


iLU,  tbere  were  so  many  steps  betwueu.  I  was 
the  lH9t  of  a  troop  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
moat  of  whom  had  seen  active  service.  I  had  be- 
come their  comrade,  even  their  inferior,  as  I  bad 
r  seen  fire ;  a^id  when  I  found  myself  with 
tbem  on  my  firat  evening,  in  a  g^reat  room  forming 
a  corridor  of  a  convent,  with  thirty  beds  in  a  row, 
half  of  one  of  which  was  mine,  with  a,  solitary 
candle  stuck  in  a  potato  bj  way  of  a  candlestick, 
shedding  only  a  melancholy  light— my  femily,  my 
father's  house,  tbe  ease  and  Bweet  remembrance  of 
my  youth  rose  up  to  make  a  cruel  contract  with 
the  surroundings  that  must  encircle  me  daily  for 
an  unlimited  period.  I  mani^d  to  conquer  tbis 
attack  of  discouragement  and  disgust,  as  well  as 
aimilu  feelings  roused  by  other  matters." 

Transferred  to  the  6th  Cuirassiers  in  less 
than  a  year  aa  a  sub-lieutenant  by  the 
interest  of  its  colonel,  Do  Qnnneville  went 
to  Italy  and  took  part,  under  Massena,  in 
the  campaign  of  1805.     The  feelings  with 

hich  every  man  first  sees  death  on  the 
field  of  battle  are  thus  described ; — 

I  found  myself  for  tbe  first  time  on  a  field  of 
battle.  We  nalted  every  moment ;  beside  tbe 
corpses  beneath  my  horse's  feet,  there  were  others 
on  tbe  hedges  on  eacli  aide,  so  close  to  me  that  I 
could  have  touched  tbem.  They  were  perfectly 
naked  and  tbeir  hideous  wounds  visible ;  those  at 
tbe  bottom  of  tbe  road  bad  been  mutilated  and 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  tbe  artillery.  Their 
hair  stood  on  end  and  their  faces  were  dreadful, 
nfess  that  this  sight  very  much  cooled  my 
martial  ardour ;  I  thought  of  my  fktber,  my 
mother,  my  brother,  all  so  dear  to  rue,  whom  I  had 
left  in  Normandy,  and  sorrowfully  considered  that 
perhaps  in  a  few  boure,  I  too  should  be  dead, 
naked,  and  crushed  by  the  artillery,  and  this  was 
entirely  beside  tbe  notions  I  bad  given  myself  of 
the  honou»  paid  to  the  mea  who  bad  fallen  on 
the  field  of  battle." 

Ideas  similar  to  these  float  through  all 
men's  minds  when  they  first  see  death  on 
the  battle-field ;  strange  it  is  how  qnickly 
duty  and  custom  blunt  these  feelings. 

Following  the  6th  Cniraasiers,  we  are 
brought  to  the  winter  campaign  in  Prussian 
Poland  in  1806-7  ;  and  here  we  find  details 
of  the  &ightfol  sufferings  endured  by  the 
French  army,  sufferings  which  broke  dawn 
the  spirit  of  discipline  and  ultimately  pro- 
duced the  &11  of  the  French  Empire. 

Sent  on  a  foraging  eipedition  with  twenty- 
five  men,  De  Qonneville  was  cut  off  and 
taken  prisoner  by  a  superior  force,  he  and 
all  his  men  having  been  wounded.  Most 
kindly  treated  by  his  captors,  the  leader  of 
whom  was  a  Count  Von  Moltke,  the  small 
party  of  French  cuirassiers  were  passed  from 
place  to  place  mixed  up  with  the  wounded 
fixim  the  field  of  Eylau — at  one  time  beaten 
and  attacked  by  the  Prussian  peasants,  who 
lost  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  their 
hatred,  even  at  tbe  expense  of  wounded  and 
dying  men ;  at  another  treated  kindly  by  the 
Poles,  who  looked  on  the  French  as  deliverers ; 
until  they  finally  reached  Konigsberg,  where 
\fj  a  kind  and  soldier-like  attention  De 
Gonncville's  sword  was  returned  to  him, 
and  where  he  found  a  serteant  who  had 
helped  to  capture  him  astonished  at  the 
condescension  of  an  offer  of  his  hand.  These 
two  traits,  the  keen  feeling  of  miUtary 
honour  prompting  the  Prussians  to  return 
the  prisoner  his  broken  sword,  and  the  great 
gap  between  the  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned ranks,  are  very  characteristic, 
and  might  have  happened  in  the  Prussian 
army  yesterday.    Having  been  exchanged, 


Von  Moltke  took  the  French  prisocers  to 
their  own  lines,  and  like  a  gallant  gentleman 
spoke  highly  of  the  courage  displayed  by 
De  Oonneville.  This  stood  bim  in  good 
stead.  Shortly  after  he  rejoined  his  regiment, 
the  cavalry  division  was  inspected  by  tlie 
Emperor.     The  regiments  were  drawn  np— 

"  When  a  brilliant  staff  appeared,  at  the  head 
a  man  of  tbe  most  marttal  figure  and  appeanutt; 
be  wore  a  knightly  tunic  covered  with  emlffoiday, 
white  pantaloons,  and  half-high  riding-boota;  i 
cap  of  cloth  with  a  red  busby  ha^  and  beBjingi 
plume  of  black  ostrich  feathers  shaded  his  bead: 
an  antique  sword  hung  by  bis  left  side,  suspended 
alantwisB  from  the  shoulder  with  its  jewelled  kill 
glittering  in  the  eun.  I  thouffht  it  was  the  Em- 
peror, but  it  was  only  Murat." 
Soon  the  Emperor  came  np,  and  De  Goniia 
ville  naively  remarks  : — "He  was  far  from 
having  the  martial  and  terrible  appearance  of 
the  personage  I  had  at  first  taken  for  him." 
The  close  inspection  that  followed,  tk 
searching  questions  as  to.  How  many  mra 
were  absent,  sick,  or  otherwise  ?  How  manj 
effectives  ?  and  the  sharp  rebukes  when 
errors  were  made,  or  hesitation  evinced, 
showed  the  great  captain's  power  of  dealing 
with  details.  The  keen  eye  of  the  Emperor 
noted  De  Gonncville's  horse  improperij 
equipped,  and  on  learning  that  he  had  jn^ 
come  out  of  the  enemy's  prison,  the  cutiing 
remark  that  followed,  changed  into  a  ioi 
and  gracious  bow  when  the  circnmstancts 
were  explained,  showed  the  leader  of  men. 

The  battle  of  Keilabnrg  enabled  tbe  En- 
peror  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  tbe  colond 
of  the6thCairas3iers,  "a  bullet  or  a  general'! 
stars:"  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  d'Aveosj 
De  Gonneville  left  the  6th  Cuirassiers. 

The  curious  glimpses  of  society  that  a» 
given  in  the  descriptione  of  the  houses  b 
which  the  General  and  his  staff  were  hiUelcd 
are  very  amusing.  At  one  of  these  bouses 
Baron  de  Colla's,  the  general  gave  a  ball, 
presenting  tbe  young  lady  with  a  dress,  tte 
aide-de-camp  adding  a  pair  of  white  saiic 
slippers,  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  i- 
toothbrnsh.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  thejs 
kindly  acts,  and  also  the  life  friendships  tiu' 
appear  to  have  originated  between  some  o' 
the  Prussian  nobility  and  the  French  officW 

Promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  ft 
Gonneville  followed  his  general  to  Spa""- 
where  matters  were  looking  very  serious 
Dupont's  capitulation  at  Baylen,  the  enbJE- 
qaent  flight  of  Joseph  from  Madrid,  ui* 
the  occupation  by  the  French  of  a  defeasi" 
line  behind  the  Ebro,  had  compelled  tbf 
Emperor  to  take  Spanish  affairs  into  bis 
own  hands. 

Two  points  are  here  worthy  of  bei^ 
noted,  as  showing  peculiar  traits  in  '■'' 
Emperor's  character— both  denoting  tl^' 
smallness  of  mind  in  some  things  which  M 


A  certain  colonel  who  had  been  pat  out^ 
the  army  for  voting  at  the  Plebiscite  fW 
the    Empire  besought   Napoleon  to  replw* 

" '  And  if  I  give  you  employment,  -will  V>1. 
vrrongheaded  again  P  ■— '  Siw,  I  will  do  everrtlu¥ 
that  IS  in  my  power  to  serve  aa  ogmMi/  m  p* 
Bible.'— If  th»tistbeca8e,'BaidtheEmpeKT>  «^ 
to  me  at  Bayonne.' " 

Whea  the  Somosierra  Pass  was  beu"? 
forced,  a  certain  Colonel  V\i&  was  oweW^ 
reconnoitre,    and  see  whether  a  charjp 
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cavalry  conld  be  pnehed  up  the  pass  on  to  the 
battery;  heoamebaclc  and  said  it  was  impos- 
siUfl.  "  The  speech  and  manaer  of  sajiDg 
it  pnt  the  Emperor  in  each  a  rage,  that  be 
strook  at  M.  de  Pir£  with  bis  whip,  and  the 
blow  wa£  only  escaped  by  a  quick  move- 
ment in  retreat." 

The  first  marked  the  parvenu  who  had 
forced  his  way  to  power,  and  dreaded  those 
who  opposed  him.  The  second  showed  that 
wuit  of  gentlemanlike  feeling  which  so  often 
distinguished  the  £mperor. 

After  the  captnre  of  Madrid,  Sir  John 
Moore  made  his  memorable .  advauce  on 
Sabagnn — an  adyaaoe  which  saved  Spain, 
and  which,  for  boldness  and  skill,  is  per- 
haps iiDeqnalled  as  a  military  operation. 
Readers  of  Napier's  Peninavlar  War  will 
remember  the  eager  spring  Napoleon  made 
on  the  English  army ;  how  he  forced  his  way, 
despite  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  a 
tremendons  snow-storm,  on  foot  across  the 
Gnaderama  monntains  in  the  hope  of 
catching  the  English  army  before  Moore 
coald  withdraw  it.  Dnring  this  terrible 
weather  the  soldiers  of  Lapisse's  division 
londly  declared  their  intention  of  shooting  the 
Emperor,  and  dared  one  another  to  fire  at 
bim.  Napoleon,  walking  in  front,  listened 
aa  if  he  did  not  care  a  bit  for  it.  But  on 
the  summit  being  reached  heorderedLapisse 
to  take  his  division  to  certain  villages  at  the 
foot  of  the  moantain  and  quarter  them  there 
tor  the  night : — 

"  The  following  day  the  Emperor  on  hie  Mipear- 
snce  was  cheered.  EnthuBiaemwasatitsheightl  It 
was  lApisM's  diviuoD— the  same  that  the  evening 
before  in  cr<juing  the  Oiudemma  had  used  the 
seditious  language  I  have  mentioned  I  In  the 
villsges  where  they  had  spent  the  night  they  had 
found  food  and  wine — and  this  wiw  the  explana- 
tioQ  of  the  sudden  change,  as  the  Emperor  doubU 
less  had  foreseen." 

Here  we  see  the  results  of  the  demoralisa- 
tion produced  by  imperfect  training  of 
troops,  hurrying  men  to  the  field  nndisci. 
plined  to  fiU  the  voids  left  by  the  disciplined 
soldiers  that  war  had  churned  for  its  victims. 
Space  does  not  permit  ns  to  folh>w  de  Gon- 
neville  through  the  Wagram  campaign,  and 
again  to  Spain,  where  he  served  tinder 
Sachet. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  book  is  the  acconut  of  the  defence  of 
Hamburg  by  Davonst,  in  which  the  writer 
took  a  prominent  part.  Although  informed 
that  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  Davonst  still 
held  ont — France  remained  although  the 
Emperor  bad  passed  away — and  without  an 
order  from  the  head  of  the  State,  be  he  who 
he  might,  the  gallant  soldier  refused  to  yield 
an  inch  of  ground  over  which  the  flag  of 
France  waved.  De  Gonnevitle,  who  had 
served  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  who 
had  helped  to  raise  French  glory  so  high, 
died  at  Nancy  in  18?2.  He  thus  saw  and 
heard  the  continued  march  of  the  Germans 
throng])  that  beantifiil  city.  Painful,  in- 
deed, mnst  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  old 
man — all  the  more  painful  because  he  had 
many  intimate  friends  in  the  German  ranks. 
The  Germans  appear  to  have  felt  for  the 
old  veteran,  aod  the  Crown  Prince  called 
on  him  and  reminded  him  bow,  in  1808, 
France  was  victoriotiB  and  Prussia  crushed,    j 

We   caimot   oonolode  a  notice  of  this  I 


interesting  and  instmotive  book  without  re- 
marking  Eow  admirably  on  the  whole  it  haa 
been  tianslated.  Miss  Yonge  has  shown  pre- 
viously that  she  can  write  with  ease  and 
vigour.  This  translation  is  quite  oa  a  par 
with  her  former  works  :  inde«I,  its  highest 
praise  is  that  it  reads  more  like  an  original 
production  than  a  translation.  The  accu- 
racy of  the  rendering  of  the  military  terms, 
and  the  care  with  which  the  English  equi- 
valents have  been  sought,  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Bobebt  Houb. 
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Simplex  et  fidelis  Narratio  de  IntiitAtta  ae 
detnum     dissipata    Belganim     aliorwmq'ue 
Peregrinorum  in  Anglia  Eeoleeia ;  et  potis- 
simum,   de   ntec^tit  postea  3iiiu    nomine 
itineribiu  gvaeqae  eia  in  illis  even&runt.    In 
giMi  multa  de  Oaenae  Dominieae  negnoio 
aliitque  rebug  leclu  di^iianmi*  tractanlwr. 
Per   Johannem  Utenhovium   Gandavnm. 
Lucael?:  "Fieri  non  potest quinveniant 
ofi'endicnia ;     vae    tamen    illi   per    quern 
veniont."     (1560.) 
Little  is  known  in  this  country  of  this  very 
scarce    book,    wbich    perhaps  throws  more 
light  on  the  secret  history  of  the  changes  in 
religious  matters  of  Edw^d  VI.'s  reign  than 
any  other  single  volume  published  at  that 
period,  with  the  exception  of  The  Trcmblas  of 
Franl^ort.     The    latter,   though  veiy  little 
read,    has    been   reprinted     several    times, 
ntenhoven's  work  has  attracted  less  atten- 
tion because  of  its  being  in  lAtin.     It  has 
never  been  translated ;  and  so  we  consider 
that  no  further  apology  is  necessary  for  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  notice  of  readers  who  are 
interested  in  the  History  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion.     Though  there  is  no  name  of  a  printer 
on  the  title-page,  the  last  leaf  shows  tltat  it 
was  printed  by  Jo.  Oporinus,  at  Basle,  in 
March,  1560  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  narra- 
tive it  appears  that  its  anther  completed  it 
August  29,  1557,  himself  being  at  that  time 
in  Poland  with  his  friend  Alasco.     AJasco 
himself  wrote   the  preface   to  it,  which  is 
dated  from  Ealisch,  in  Poland,  March  26, 
1558,  and  which  vouches  for  the   truth  of 
the  narrative,  complaining  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  be  silent  ae  to  the  treatment 
they  had  experienced,  as  all  their  gentleness 
bad    only  served  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  rudeness  and  cruelty  of  their  adversaries. 
This  is  followed  by  another  preface,  written 
by  the  author  himself,  dated  Cracow,  February 
1, 1559. 

The  principal  value  of  the  work  is  owing 
to  the  evidence  which  it  supplies  of  the 
inflneoce  of  the  schools  of  Zurich  and  Geneva 
on  the  changes  which  took  place  between 
1549  and  1553.  It  has  scarcely  yet  come 
to  be  recognised  that  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  accession  of  Somerset  to  the  protec- 
torate, that  is,  from  Febmu'y  1,  1547,  there 
was  a  systematic  attempt  made  to  alter  the 
form  of  worship,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  cere- 
monial in  the  Church  of  England,  so  as  to 
assimilate  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  form 
adopted  by  the  reformed  congregations  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  &n  distinguished 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  Saxony  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  where  the  name 
of  Protestant  prevailed.     The  hatred  which 


Luther  had  all  his  life  shown  towards  the 
Zwinglian  party  was  continued  by  his  ad- 
herents  aft^  his  death  towards  that  fosion 
of  Zwinglianism  and  Calvinism  which  was 
efiected  by  the  Consensus  Tigorinns  of  1549. 
Till  that  period  Cranmer  had  been  able  to 
indulge  his  favonrite  theory  of  amalgamating 
the  English  with  foreign  Protestant  and 
Reformed  congregations  in  one  harmonioua 
whole,  which  should  be  able  to  show  an  nn^ 
broken  front  when  challenged  by  their  adver- 
saries of  the  Boman  obedience.  Daring  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  political  exigencies  had 
always  interfered  with  any  attempts  at  union 
between  the  English  and  the  Lntheran  party. 
After  the  death  of  the  great  German  Re- 
former, followed  as  it  was  so  speedily  by 
that  of  the  King  of  England,  Cranmer 
perhaps  thought  that  personal  animositiea 
might  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  the  two 
ant^onists,  on  the  theory  of  "justification 
by  faith  alone,"  and  entertained  hopes  of 
effecting  his  wishes  through  the  influence  of 
Melancnthon,  who  was  always  in  favour  of 
the  iTidiferejit  view ;  and  that  of  Bocer, 
who  steadily  endeavoured  by  subtlety  of 
language  to  prove  to  people  that  they  agreed 
when  they  really  difiered.  But  he  only 
succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  Bucer, 
and  that  but  for  a  short  time,  for  he  died 
on  February  28,  1551 ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  Peter  Martyr,  Alasco,  and  others 
of  the  Swiss  school,  carried  everything  their 
own  way ;  and  so  completely  was  this  ac- 
knowledged by  both  those  of  the  Protestant 
and  Reformed  schools  that  writers  of  the 
former,  auoh  as  Westphal  and  Marbacb, 
spoke  of  the  sufferers  under  Mary's  reign 
as  "  the  Devil's  martyrs." 

The  work  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
give  some  account  of  was  written  by  a 
nobleman  of  Ghent^  who  was  one  of  a  [^rty 
of  175  persons  who  found  it  expedient  to 
quit  this  country  apon  the  accession  of 
Mary,  A  church  in  London  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  patent,  July  24,  1550, 
and  Alasco  had  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent; and  upon  the  model  established  in 
this  church  the  English  Protestants  who 
remained  at  home  during  the  five  years  of 
Mary's  reign  arranged  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship;  Scambler,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Peterborongh,  being  their  first  superin- 
tendent, and  Bentham,  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  being  the  last,  the  place  having 
been  filled  in  the  intermediate  time  1^ 
Fowler,  Rongh,  and  Angustin  Bemher,  the 
Swiss  Calvinist,  who  had  been  an  attendant 
on  Latimer,  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Worcester 
(Foi,vUi.  P.559J. 

They  sailed  from  Gravesend,  September 
17,  1553,  in  two  Danish  ships.  The  two 
vessels  lost  sight  of  one  another  in  a  storm, 
October  4,  and  the  smaller  one  wna  driven 
into  Elsinore  ou  the  13th,  where  tliey  were 
afterwards  joined  by  the  larger  vessel,  in 
which  the  principal  persons,  including  Alasco, 
Micronins,  and  Utenhoven  himself,  were  em- 
barked, and  which  had  pot  in  at  Flekero,  in 
Norway  (probably  Flekkefiord),  October  8, 
and  after  remaining  five  days  sailed,  with 
the  exception  of  five,  who  determined  to 
pursue  their  journey  by  land  through  Nor- 
way, and  havmg  been  driven  into  Malstram 
October  14,  waited  ten  days,  when  Alasco^ 
Micronius,  and  Utenhoven  took  a  boat  and 
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coasted  to  Warberg,  and  ajrived  at  Elsinore 
October  29,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Kold- 
iii^  wh«7e  the  King  was  residing. 

For  three  weeks  tbey  persisted  in  their 
entreaty  to  be  ailowed  to  remain  in  the 
coTuitry  ;  but  the  King  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  this,  alleging  that  they  were  on 
a  par  with  Sacrameutanes  and  Anabaptists ; 
and  when  they  laboored  to  convince  him 
that  though  they  did  not  agree  with  Luther, 
they  wore  nevertheless  tolerant  of  Lutheran 
doctrines,  the  reply  given  to  them  was  that  the 
King,  being  perfectly  assured  of  the  truth  of 
the  Augaborg  Confession,  and  of  Lather's 
doctrine  of  Consnbstantiation,  wonld  not 
give  them  any  shelter  unless  they  sabmitted 
to  his  opinions.  In  defence  of  this  in. 
hospitality  it  was  alleged  that  Luther  had 
written  to  a  Bremen  pastor  jnst  before  his 
'  death  a  parody  on  the  first  Fsalm,  which  ran 
tlius  :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  'who  hath  not 
walked  in  the  council  of  the  Sacramentavies, 
and  hath  not  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
Zninglians,  nor  sat  in  the  seat  of  them  of 
Zurich."  To  this  was  added  that  on  no 
other  condition  could  they  be  allowed  to 
remain  but  that  of  embracing  the  King's 
form  of  religion.  Accordingly,  they  had  to 
start  off  for  Germany  through  Hobtein;  and 
Alasco  and  Utenhoven  made  their  way  to 
Emden,  from  which,  December  11,  Alasco 
wrote  a  sufficiently  impertinent  letter  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  remonstrating  withhim  for 
hia  want  of  charity,  and  for  his  refusing  to 
argue  the  points  of  doctrine  with  them  from 

The  rest  of  their  party  reached  Copen- 
Iiagen  November  ■!,  where  the  same  kind  of 
altercation  took  place  ;  and  after  vainly  im- 
ploring time  to  stop  and  recrnit  themselves, 
tiiey  are  obliged  to  leave,  and  at  last 
amve  iu  fonr  different  companies  at  Lnbeck, 
Weimar,  and  Rostock.  At  Weimar  the 
magistrates  took  them  for  Anabaptists,  and 
obliged  them  to  leave  the  place  ;  and  here  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  these  people 
were  not  mere  foreigners,  who  had  been 
driven  away  from  England,  but  that  many 
t^them  were  English  and  Scotch  who  made 
common  cause  with  them,  and  that  one  of 
their  number  was  David  Whithead,  who 
afterwards  was  English  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Frankfort- on -the- Maine,  and  had 
at  the  time  of  the  author's  writing  this  book 
jnst  refnsed  Elizabeth's  offer  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Canterbury,  After  a  long  dis- 
pute they  are  forced  to  leave,  on  Pobruaiy 
22,  because  of  their  inability  to  agree  in 
Lutheran  doctrine,  and  retire  to  Lubcck. 

Some  of  the  rest  of  their  party  had  reached 
Lubeck  on  December  19,  and,  after  present- 
ing their  confession,  were  allowed  to  remain 
quietly  till  January  3, 1554,  after  which  they 
with  difficulty  got  the  magistratos  to  consent 
to  their  stay  being  prolonged  till  the  end  of 
February.  The  ministers  at  Lubeck  spent  the 
time  in  inveighing  against  them,  and  they 
were  at  last  ignominiously  expelled  on  the 
ground  that  their  doctrine  was  so  false  that 
the  whole  kingdom  of  England  was  now 
paying  the  penalty  of  its  introduction  by 
God  having  suffered  the  re-establishment  (tt 
Popery.  The  next  place  they  tried  was 
Hamburg,  where  a  good  many  more  of  the 
foreigners'  congregation  in  London  had 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  October  of  the  pre- 


ceding year.  Here  they  were  sainted  with  the 
contemptuous  cryof8wennert(9chwiimierei). 
And  here  there  was  a  set  disputa  between 
MicroniuB  and  the  celebrated  Lutheran 
teacher  Westpbal,  which  began  March  3,  and 
which  consisted  of  Httle  else  bat  a  reitera* 
tion  on  Westphal's  part,  exactly  in  the  style 
Luther  had  always  adopted  in  his  contro- 
vereies  with  the  Swiss,  of  the  words  Hoc  est 
corpiw  metim,  and  the  assertion  of  his  claim 
that  the  Church  of  Saxony  was  the  Ohnrch 
of  God,  and  conld  not  err,  Micronit)8,  on  the 
contrary,  orged  that  Scripture  must  decide 
between  Luther  and  Zwingle  where  they 
differed:  Upon  this  Weetphal  rejoined  that 
the  Zurichera  had  been  heard  and  con- 
demned in  the  colloquy  at  Marburg,  in  1529. 
The  next  day  tbe  d€^to  was  renewed  in  the 
presence  of  others.  And  here  it  is  specially 
to  be  noiioed  that  David  Simpson,  a  Scoteh- 
man,  was  present ;  and  upon  Westphal  turn- 
ing away  from  Micromus,  who,  being  only 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  looked  upon  as 
too  juvenile  to  be  answered  tcrionsly,  and 
asking  Simpson  what  he  thonght  of  the 
matter,  he  replied  that  he  also  thought  of 
the  sacramente  exactly  as  Micronius  thought, 
and  conformably  to  the  doctrine  established 
in  England  during  the  late  reign.  Upon 
this  Westphal  replied  that  they  were 
ZwingliauB,  and  opposed  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg.  Microuine  did  not  attempt  to 
deny  this,  alleging  that  all  Councils,  and 
especially  so  smalf  an  assembly  as  that  of 
Augsburg,  were  snhject  to  Scripture.  West. 
phal  then  proceeded  to  reproach  them  with 
their  doctrine,  that  they  denied  the  remis- 
SLoa  of  sins  in  baptism — pronouncing  the 
children  of  Christian  parents  safe  before 
baptism.  The  end  of  the  debate  was  that 
their  petition  with  their  profession  of  faith 
was  presented  to  the  magistrates,  and  re- 
jected, and  they  themselves,  together  with 
thirty -two  niore  of  their  party,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  England,  were  sent  away  on 
Easter  Eve,  March  24,  and  conld  only  obtain 
a  prolongation  of  their  stay  till  Easter 
Monday,  when  they  went  off  to  Emdeu  and 
Norden,  in  East  Friesland.  Here  some  of 
them  remained  for  a  considerable  time, 
Alasco  himself,  after  a  year's  interval,  pro- 
ceeding with  others  to  Frankfort. 

The  history  is  extremely  interesting,  if 
looked  at  as  the  account  of  sufferings  which 
these  poor  people  of  the  Reformed  &ith  had 
to  endnre  from  their  brethren  of  the  Pro- 
testant school,  and  of  the  bigotry  displayed 
by  the  Iiutherans,  who,  after  Lnther's  death, 
behaved  in  the  same  intolerant  way  as  be 
had  always  done  towards  those  who  ven- 
tured io  differ  frata  him.  But  the  principal 
point  which  this  book  establishes  beyond 
any  possibility  of  doubt  is  the  identity  of 
faith  in  the  English  Establishment  of 
Edward's  reign  and  the  Dutch  chnrch  at 
Austin  Friars  under  Alasco. 

No  one  conld  for  a  moment  pretend  tbat 
the  English  Prayer-book  and  forty-two 
Articles  of  1552  give  the  slightest  connte- 
nance  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  which  is  called  Consnbstantiation ; 
but  it  has  been  contended  by  many,  and 
notably  by  Archbishop  Laurence,  in  his 
Bampton  Lectures  of  IH03,  that  in  all  other 
pointe  the  English  Chnrch  was  modelled 
after    the   CoiSession  of    Augsburg.     This 


opinion  rests  on  absolutely  no  fbundatim 
other  than  this,  that  as  regards  pointfl  which 
were  not  controverted  between  the  ProteBtonts 
and  the  Reformed ,  the  terms  of  theeariiestPro- 
testant  Confession,  that  of  Augsburg,  were 
adopted.  As  regwiJs  thesnbjectoEhaptiani, 
these  exiles  express  themaelTOa  exactly  in 
the  same  terms  that  were  adopted  by  nearl; 
all  the  English  reformers  of  this  reign,  and 
objected  to  by  none,  not  even  by  Cranmer 
and  Ridley — who  do  not,  however,  com- 
mit themselves  to  precisely  the  same 
modes  of  eipression.  Not  only  do  the 
LutbetaoB  throw  it  in  their  t«eth  that 
they  ascribe  no  efficacy  to  the  rite  itaelt 
but  they  themselves  in  every  profession  tim 
th^  make  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  aed 
which  testifies  to  the  previcQis  reception  of 
tlie  grace  of  God,  exactly  as  circnmoiEiaB 
countorsigDed  the  promise  of  God  which  wn 
made  to  a  previously  ezisting  laith.  And 
this  is  exactly  the  meaning  which  Feler 
Martyr  intended  whan  he  drew  up  the  lAtJi 
words  of  the  twenty'Seventh  Artii^,  that 
baptism  is  a  sign  of  re^neration,  wherein 
the  promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of 
adoption  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed ;  snJ 
accordingly,  to  this  statement  there  is  verj 
natorally  added  what  on  any  other  hypo- 
thesis would  be  beside  the  point — that  faitb 
is  confirmed  and  grace  incrcaBed  by  vittw 
of  prayer  unto  Gtod.  'No  wonder  it  tm 
thought  necessary  to  add  to  the  articte  tbe 
proviso— that  the  baptism  of  infants  wm 
still  to  be  retained  in  the  Chnrch,  as  mfft 
^reeable  with  the  institation  of  Christ. 

In  drawing  out  this  explanation  of  the 
views  of  the  reformers  of  Edward  VI. 's  reign, 
the  writer  desires  to  guard  himself  against 
the  supposition  that  he  bss  any  sympathj 
with  them.  He  conceives  that  this  view  ii 
entirely  irreconcileable  with  the  Prayer-boot 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England  as  it  exists  at  tbii 
day;  but  it  is  nevertheless  historiraiij' 
true,  and  it  admits  of  manifold  evidence 
beyond  what  is  supplied  by  this  volume,  that 
the  view  of  an  act  of  prevenient  grace,  pf*- 
posterous  aa  it  may  seem  to  many,  as  sdvo- 
cated  by  the  late  Mr.  Gorham  in  tiii 
celebrated  trial,  vras  the  identical  rie* 
maintained  by  those  who  drew  up  tht 
Prayer-book  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Nicholas  Pococi;. 


DoiUseJie  Lyrik.  Selected  and  arranged  <Htl 
Notes  and  a  Literary  Introduction-  By 
C.  A.  Buobheim,  Phil.  Doc,,  F.C.P. 
(London:  Macmilian  4  Co.,  1875.) 
It  was  a  happy  thonght  of  Dr.  Bachheim 
to  collect  for  English  readers  such  a  "  golde» 
treasury "  of  German  lyrics  as  some  whil* 
sinoe  was  gathered  by  Mr.  P^grave  from 
the  verse  of  English  singers.  We  have  not 
all  the  time,  were  the  wish  impelling,  to 
wander  over  the  "  Fatheriand  "  piekinjr  "P 
songs  from  the  lips  of  tbe  peasantry,  or  t« 
search  through  dusty  tomes  for  the  swee* 
wild  flowers  of  the  FoJfalieier  thst  1» 
pressed  between  tbe  dry  leaves.  Ij*6s  in- 
clination jet  would  probably  be  forthoom™? 
to  pore  over  dull  heaps  of  FireA<*W»'^ 
or  spiritual  songa,  for  the  sake  of  ''* 
rich  gems  that  he  bnried  bere  anil  twK- 
Among  tbe  sentiments  otLtponringM  "'   "^ 
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GottingoT  Diekt&riund,  irbo  lingers  wiUinglj 
ftff'  the  cluuice  of  an  occasional  gennine 
ecstasy  ?  And  when  we  come  to  still  more 
madem  times,  difficultiee  of  Belection  bnl 
increase  :  for  Goethe  has  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  Bong,  EUid  tbe  wares  threaten  to 
overwhelm  oa ;  or,  to  borrow  a  figure  in 
tbe  Dettisehe  DiciUertoaid  Uiere  is  such  a 
eboma  of  voioes  tbat  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
gaish  one  &oin  the  other.  Tbns,  for  the  ordi- 
nary loTer  of  German  poetiy,  a  welUchoBen 
patiently- gathered  collection  snch  aa  this 
made  by  Dr.  Bachheim  is  really  a  boon. 

As  regards  the  arrangeoient  of  the  collec- 
tion, the  editor  in  his  "  Introductory  Eaaay  " 
gives  account  of  the  fire  divisions  or  periods 
nndei-  which  the  lyrics  are  classified.  The 
first  and  second  inchide  Chnroh  Songs,  and 
poems  of  a  serions  cast — snch  as  hare 
through  a  wider  and  finer  selection  become 
lamiliar  in  the  translations  of  Miss  Wink- 
worth — and  a  few  "People's  Songs."  Into 
the  third  period  enter  the  effusions  of  Elop- 
stock  and  his  followevs,  "  wwra-heatted 
young  poets,  whose  war-cry  was  Naittre ! 
and  on  whose  banner  was  written  the  device 
Religion,  Friendship,  and  Patriotism;"  in 
this  period  Dr.  Buchbeim  also  inclndea  the 
poems  of  Goethe's  youth  and  prime.  The 
foorth  division  opens  up  a  rich  vein,  for 
while  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  singing,  we 
have  also  the  ^toutaneons  versea  of  snch 
men  as  IJhIand  and  Wilhelm  Miiller,  fall  of 
fresh  love  and  lore  of  nature ;  and  across 
the  pages  ring  the  patriotic  songs  of  Komer, 
Ruckerti  and  others  their  like,  writers  of 
the  FreiJieits  vnd  Yaterlandg  JAeder,  which 
are  so  especially  and  essentially  German. 
The  fifth  and  last  period,  which  furnishes 
about  a  third  of  the  whole  collection, 
is  marked,  among  apparitions  of  modem 
thought,  by  that  WeltBchmen,  which  gave 
to  the  lyrics  of  Heine  an  ineffable  bitter- 
sweet pathos,  and  in  his  less  gifted  or 
individual  followers  was  manifestfid  in  sen- 
timent somewhat  morbidly  lachrymose. 

This  classification  is  satis&ctory  enongh, 
it  is  natoral,  it  avoids  the  monotony  of 
minor  snbdivisions,  or  of  keeping  the  poems 
of  each  writer  together.  The  admirable 
doable  index  fnmishes  every  cine  to  author- 
ship or  poem.  The  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
volome,  on  which  Dr.  Bncbheim  states  him- 
self to  have  bestowed  labour,  strike  one  as 
calculated  for  not  very  advanced  scholars  in 
German  htorature.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
such  explan^ions  thought  needfnl  as : 
''Ko.  iKzvi.  The  eipreaaioa  Abmidphantiisie 
may  be  rendered  Evening  Reverie;"  or 
again,  on  No.  coci.  "  Khngklang  is  an 
onomatopoetic  word  coined  to  express  the 
noise  produced  by  the  clinking  of  glass." 
The  English  of  the  last  note  might  be  found 
by  some  readers  more  puzzling  than  the 
German  eiplained,  Neverthelesa,  the  notes, 
4c.,  will  render  the  book  more  useful  as  a 
class-book  or  school  priae,  a  proposed  des- 
tination which  may  account  for  another 
slight  blemish  in  the  collection — namely,  an 
over-ecrupulosity  which  excludes  from  selec- 
tion some  characteristic  classes  of  lyric 
verse. 

Dr.  Bncbheim  has  not  attempted  to  defiu  e 
Buch  theory  of  the  right  constitntion  of  the 
ly  ric  as  may  have  guided  his  labonrs.  A 
d  iscriminatmg  writer  in  a  recent  number  of 


ttte  Omnhill  Magazine  declares  a  concise 
answer  to  tbe  qaestion.  What  is  lyrical 
poatry  ?  to  be  "  well  nigh  impossible,  while 
to  define  what  it  is  fwt  were  an  easy  task." 
Turning  to  Mr.  Dallu'  clever  volumes— he 
by  the  way  accuses  England  of  poverty  in 
lyric  poets — we  find  the  statement  that  in  the 
lyric  "things  are  what  they  ssem,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  drama,  in  which  "  things 
are  shown  as  they  appear,"  or  the  epic,  "  in 
which  they  are  shown  not  only  as  they 
appear  but  as  they  are."  "A  pe^ct  lyric," 
adds  Mr.  Dallas,  "  is  the  perfect  expression 
of  feeling,  and  more  than  tliis,  a  perfect  ex- 
preesioB  of  the  singer's  own  feeling."  In 
this  latter  sense  the  writer  holds  the  English 
poets  to  fail  as  lyrists  r  "  they  dread  the 
open-heartednees  of  tbe  lyric  and  take  refuge 
in  the  drama."  Whether  our  poets  are  to 
lie  under  an  accusation  of  this  kind,  it  is  not 
my  place  to  dispute.  But  the  attribntes  of 
the  true  lyric,  as  laid  down  by  Mr,  Dallas,  may 
be  safely  claimed  for  German  verse,  especially 
iu  the  reflexion  of  the  lyrist's  personality  into 
his  poetic  utterance.  On  this  hinges  another 
strength  of  the  German  lyric,  which  Matthew 
Arnold  describes  as  the  grand  power  of  poetry 
— -itsintorpretativepowerr  namely,  "its  power 
of  so  dealing  with  thiogs  as  to  awaken  in  us  a 
wonderfully  full,  new,  and  intimate  sense  of 
them  and  of  our  relations  with  them.  When 
this  sense  is  awakened  as  to  those  objects 
without  us  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  iu  contact 
with  tbe  essential  nature  of  those  objects,  to 
have  their  secret  and  to  be  in  harmony  with 
them."  In  touches  of  this  subtle  aad  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  the  lyrics  of  Germany 
are  rich.  A  few  instances  may  be  gathered 
from  the  hook  before  us  almost  at  random. 
Take  these  lines  written  on  an  "  Autumn 
Day"  by  Lenaa,  sweetest  if  saddest  of 
lyrists ; — 

£iDgB  ein  Verstammen,  eia  EntCarben  ; 

Wte  aaalt  den  Wuld  die  Lutte  streicbeln 

Seln  velkes  Laub  ihm  abziuchmeichria  ; " 

or  these  on  the  flight  of  the  lark : — 

"  An  ihren  bunt^n  LiedEFU  bUtUrt 

Die  Lerchs,  selig  in  die  Lafl." 

One  more  example  meets  the  eye  as  we 
torn  the  pages,  in  the  well-known  "  Schaf^rs 
Sonb^alied  "  by  Uhland.     Deeper  reaching 
is  tbe  touch  in  tbe  last  verse : — 
"  Der  Himmel  nth  Qud  fen 
Er  ist  to  klar  nnd  feierlieh, 
So  ganz,  als  vollt  er  offiien  sich. 
Dsa  ist  der  Tbr  d<a  Sena.' 
Among  the  fifteen  songs  by  Lenau  given 
this  collection,  the  "  Zigenner  " — m  its 
way  the  most  perfect  thing  he  ever  wrote — 
is  not  included.     Was  it  judged  to  trench  on 
the  dramatic  character,  or  rather  the  ballad, 
which  for  the  most  part  has  been  excluded  P 
For  like  reason,  possibly,  the  collection  is  so 
meagre  in  genuine  Vollalieder  (only  three  !), 
though  songs  composed  on  the  German  bal- 
lad/«>rm  abound.     The  peculiarities  of  local 
dialect  in  which  many  Volktlieder  are  writ- 
ten may  have  been  another  obstacle  to  their 
insertion.      In  the  absence  of  these  espe- 
cially characteristic  songs,  out  of  the  346 
lyrics  here  collected  one  might  number  on 
the  fingers  all  the  verses,  eiceptiug  those  of 
Goethe  and  Heine,  which  show  any  gleam 
of  humour  or  wit.      It  may  truly  be  said 
that  in  the  "  People's  Songs"  are  exhibited 
the  deepest  pathos  and  t£e  most  naif  hu- 


mour to  be  found  in  German  verse.  Heine 
not  only  used  the  form,  but  borrowed  cha- 
racter from  them ;  and  some  of  Goethe's 
perfect  lyrics  had  blossomed  in  the  same  soil 
before  him. 

The  reader  while  dipping  into  this  trea- 
sniy  of  songs   can   scarcely  fail  to  be  re- 
minded at  every  page  of  the  proud  boast  of 
the  German  Lyric,  that  it  has  been  married 
to  music  by  the  greatest  song- composers  in 
the  world — Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Robert  Pram;,  Franz   Liszt,    and  Brahms, 
In    this    crowning    of   their    poetic   work 
some  of  the  living  or  but  lately  departed 
poets    who  are    represented  in  this  book 
imy  share,  and  their  verses  have  through 
music  reached  a  foreign  audience  else,  per- 
haps, untouched ;  for  classic  German  poetiy 
is  more  fiumliar  to  English  readers  than  the 
writings  of    Freiligrath,    Herwegh,    Seidl, 
Fischer,    &c.,    Ac.     It  may  be    permitted, 
perhaps,  to  close  this  notice  by  qnotfttioa 
from  one  of  the  contemporary  lyrists  of  the 
Fatherland.     This   little  delicato   song,   by 
Hermann  Neumann,  is  worth  dropping  into 
one's  memory  like  a  Cleopatra's  pearl  :— 
"Dab  Ebrz. 
"  Zvei  Eamiuem  hat  daa  Herz 
Drin  wotmen 
Di(  Fronde  and  der  Schmeia. 
Wacbt  Frende  in  del  sinea 
So  BchlummerL  , 

Der  Schmarz  atill  in  der  Beiaen 

O  Freade,  habe  Aeht 
Sprich  Imm 

Das  oicht  dec  Schmerz  erwadlt !  " 
A.  D.  At  SIN  son. 


HBW   HOVELS. 


Dorothea    Waldegrave.      By    Ida,    Countess 
Hahn-Hahn.     Translated  from   the  Ger- 
man.    With  a  Pre&ce  by  Lady  Harbot. 
In  Two  Volumes.     (Loudon ;  Beatley  & 
Son,  1875.) 
My  Love  She's  hui  a  Lassie  Tet.      By  the 
Author  of  "  Queenie."    In  Three  Volumes. 
(London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett,  1875.) 
BoMTu  of  Marriage.     By  Dntton  Cook.     la 
Two  Volumes.     (London:  Sampson  Low 
k  Co.,  1876.) 
Was  She  Tamed  ?     By  tbe  Author  of  "  Only 
Three    Weeks."       In    Throe    Volomes. 
(Loudon  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1875.) 
A  HOVEL    which   is  written  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  purpose  is  hardly  likely  to  be  more 
interesting  than  one  with  a  distinctly  Pro- 
testant   purpose,     although    it    has    more 
novelty.     DorotJiea   Waldegrave  is  the   En- 
glish translation  of  Vergib  ana  uniere  Scknld, 
which  Lady  Herbert  tells  as  is  "a  touching 
story  that  has  lately  appeared  in  Germany, 
where  it  has  had  a  great  success."      The 
story    is    not  very    touching    in    Enghsh. 
Dorothea,  a  Calvinist  by  birth,  becomes  a 
Roman  Catholic  by  marriage.    Amysterions 
personage  known  as  George  von  Turn  pos- 
sesses considerable  is0uence  over  her,  and 
aids  her  conversion.     He  turns  out  to  be  her 
brother,  and  the  story  of  his  youth  sounds 
strange  to  English  ears.     Dorothea's  fether, 
a  German  prince,    had    first    married    an 
amiable  lady  named  Eleanor,  and  bad  ap. 
peared  much   attached  to  her,  but  after  a 
time  preferred  his  brother's  widow.    Where- 
upon Eleanor  is  calmly  asked  to  give  up  all 
claim  to  him  and  to  her  home,  and  is  sent 
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adrift  with  har  son  Oeoi^.  She  eccepte 
her  fftte  as  a  jodgmeot  upon  her  for  having 
ranonnoed  the  CkthoUc  religion,  and  she 
instils  BDch  strong  Catholic  principles  into 
George,  that  at  his  other's  death,  when  the 
secret  of  his  claim  to  the  property  is  revealed, 
he  renounces  it  all  and  becomes  a  monk, 
having;  the  pleasure  of  receiving  hia  sister 
Soro&ea  as  his  first  convert.  The  story 
mnet  have  been  a  difficult  one  to  translate, 
n*om  the  constant  change  in  its  aceaery  and 
time ;  but  it  is  heavy,  and  we  donbt  whether 
it  was  worth  the  tronble  which  Lady  Herbert 
mnst  hare  expended  npon  it. 

How  iar  religiooB  dif&cnlties  are  to  be 
discussed  in  novels  is  an  open  question.  But 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  when  they 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  story  they  should 
have  been  introduced  at  all  into  My  Love  Site's 
lut  a  Ltusie  Yet,  which  is  otherwise  an  inte- 
resting book.  The  characters  are  vivid,  the 
plot  is  stirring,  and  there  is  an  appreciation 
of  Nature  which  makes  ifself  felt  throughout 
the  whole  of  it — though  the  last  episode  on 
the  skip  with  the  Chinamen  is  nnnatoral. 
The  "  laseie,"  Mabol  Langton,  is  the  victim 
of  a  wicked  French  step-mother,  and  her 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  this  woman's  deep- 
laid  plots  make  the  principal  interest  of  the 
story.  Early  in  the  first  volume,  from  a 
diary  kept  for  the  benefit  of  a  special  friend 
by  Mabel's  devoted  maid,  we  team  that 
"My  Bewty  has  met  her  Beest"— the  ugiy 
hero  Wat  Huntley  ;  but  he  also  &lls  into 
the  toils  of  the  Frenchwoman,  and  is  nearly 
kUled  by  her  ruffianly  French  coneins.  Our 
quarrel  with  the  book  is  the  way  in  which 
it  describes  Mabel's  opinions.  Healthy, 
bright,  and  natural  as  she  is,  the  poor  child 
goes  through  many  phases  of  faith  before 
^e  is  sixteen  ;  she  then  believes  herself  to 
be  an  atheist.  At  sixteen  and  a  half  she  is 
a  pantheist : — 

'I  Shaken  in  the  strong  dtroee  of  mind-Acony  ; 
shrinking  from  the  cold  sterility  of  a  matanalism 
whioh  banishes  the  Deity,  rejects  the  Jewish- 
given  Tevelation,  and  treats  man  u  only  an  oat- 
come  of  matter,  who,  his  comhination  dissolved, 
uoliB  without  hope  into  the  sreat  darimeas — such 
minds  turn  for  rest  to  a  belief  that  at  least 
satisfies  one  great  human  longing." 

At  seventeen  she  returns  to  an  orthodox 
feith.  Her  infidelity  is  chiefly  the  work 
of  a  wicked  Frenchman,  and  eo  Busceptible 
does  she  seem  to  such  infiaences,  that  we 
tremble  to  think  what  she  would  become  after 
twenty  if  she  met  another  Frenchman,  __, 
worse  still,  a  German,  of  doubtful  opinions, 
imless,  indeed,  her  marriage  and  the  cares 
of  a  household  had  the  same  beneficial  effect 
npon  her  that  they  have  opon  most  women. 
The  style  of  the  quotation  given  is  only 
adopted  in  treating  of  religious  matters,  and 
contrasts  nnfavoorably  with  the  general 
writing  of  the  book.  The  scenes  at  Harro- 
gate, and  Walter's  growing  friendship  tor 
the  lonely  "  lassie,"  are  well  done  ;  and  one 
cares  to  know  the  end  of  the  story — which 
amounts  to  a  proof  of  merit  in  these  days. 
In  passing  we  would  ask  the  author  where 
it  is  recorded  that  David  cast  an  evil  spirit 
out  of  Solomon  ?  But  possibly  this  is  an 
intentional  mistake  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  characters,  though  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  a  man  of  Colonel  Gust's  in- 
telligence would  make  it. 


Banns  of  Maariage  is  a  collection  of  dis. 
agreeable  stories,  Mr.  Dntton  Cook  writes 
cleverly,  hat  we  cannot  guess  what  class  of 
readers  he  writes  to  please,  Tu  the  first 
story  a  City  merchant  marries  a  barmaid 
and  quarrels  with  her.  In  the  second 
another  City  man  is  frightened  by  his  land- 
lady with  a  fioged  certificate  of  marriage. 
In  the  third  we  are  introduced  to  the  sport 
of  coursing,  and  the  troubles  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dottrell,  who  keep  a  country  inn  ;  but 
in  this  story  there  is  genuine  pathos.  In 
the  fourth  a  City  man  is  only  saved  by 
sudden  death  &om  marrying  hia  house- 
keeper ;  and  in  the  fifth  a  lady  marries  the 
water-rates'  collector  to  prevent  her  cook 
irom  doing  so. 

Was  She  Tamed?  is  a  puzzling  book. 
For  some  time  we  thought  it  was  a  bur- 
lesque on  novel -writing,  until  some  wonder- 
nece  of  sentimentality  convinced  na  that 
it  was  no  joking  matter.     Here  is  a  speoi- 

"  Edith  ran  joyfuUy  along  down  the  broad  svenua 
of  Daffodil  HiJl,  with  her  hat  in  her  hand,  her 
cheek*  tnek  with  health,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and 
her  long  hair  hanging  in  golden  waves,  like  the 

Eld  tiuKl  we  put  in  the  grates  in  eummST,  round 
r  shoulders,  and  resching  to  below  her  waist, 
for  she  had  been  bathing,  and  she  left  it  down  to 
dry.    One  bagraot  moss-roeebud  was  stuck  in  her 

This  beautiful  Edith  is  engaged  through- 
ont  three  volumes  to  a  certain  Sir  Hengist 
Horsair,  and  then  throws  him  over  in  favour 
of  a  naval  officer,  the  son  of  a  felon,  and  a 
singularly  rnde  and  nnpleasant  man.  The 
scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  Ireland,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  yachting,  bathing,  and  small 
talk  described  with  Mr  accuracy.  One  of  the 
characters  is  made  to  say  that  "  we  ought  to 
be  much  obliged  to  the  poor  reviewers  for 
reading  the  disagreeable  books,  and  warning 
us  against  them."  It  is  soothing  to  meet 
with  sympathy,  especially  in  a  third  volume, 
tliongh  Was  S/w  Tamed  T  is  not  "  a  disagree- 
able book,"  but  only  silly.       P.  M.  Owen. 


Swrke't  Sdrct  Workt,  voL  ii.,  with  notes'  by  £. 
J.  Payne.  (Olarendou  Frees.)  It  is  worth  con- 
sideration whether  the  elements  of  modem  politics 
might  not  be  Bysteniatically  taught  in  the  upper 
classes  of  schoou  instead  uf  beina;  left  entirely  to 
debating  societies  and  to  incidental  allueians  in  ois- 
torical  lesBOQS.  The  book  before  us,  containing  the 
"  Refiectiona  on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  ought 
to  be  useful  not  only  as  a  good  edition  of  an  English 
classic,  but  aa  an  introduction  to  political  study. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  Payne  ssth,  the  best  text-book  of  Oon- 


ticularly  to  be  recommended  at  a  time  when 
is  some  danger  leet  premature  familiarity  with 
very  modern  ideas  should  produce  shallow  par- 
tisans instead  of  thougrhtful  Liberals  and  thought- 
ful Conservatives.  Readers  of  Mr.  Payne's  first 
volume  will  remember  thst  his  chief  object  was 
to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  received  view,  that 
Burke  was  consistent  throughout  his  life,  thst  his 
earlier  and  Uter  writings,  in  fact,  though  differing 
widely  in  their  apparent  aim,  andin  their  party  aaso- 
ciatioDs,  were  really  peuelrated  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  introduction  to  the  present  volume,  after  point- 
ing out  that  it  is  distinctly  an  sppeal  to  public  opin- 
ion in  its  modem  form,  irom  the  governing  classes 
to  the  nation  at  Ist^^e,  proceeds  to  show  that,  while 
Burke  had  a  very  jnndequate  idea  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Kevolution,  and  of  its  realplacein 
history,  he  was  really  waging  wai  with  English 


Jaeohiniam  —  with  the  French  spirit,  in  fact, 
arrayed,  aa  he  believed  it  eventuilly  would  1», 
agamst  the  English  Constitution.  In  France,  man 
were  appealing  to  abstract  right  apinst  law,  and 
seeking  to  reconstruct  society  ah  tnith.  Apnlnst 
such  views  Burke  took  his  stand  on  tbo  traditional 
English  reverence  for  law,  nowheio  so  conapieuoos 
as  at  the  great  crises  of  our  history,  and  on  Ibal 
feeling  of  the  continuity  of  national  life  end  tkt 
&ith  in  the  order  of  society  which  inspired  HooW 
and  Shakspere,  and  is  expressed  in  its  most  modem 
form  in  Tennyaon'a  "Love  thou  thy  lantt."  "In 
Burke,"  says  Mr.  Payne,  "we  have,  for  the  fire; 
time,  a  deliberate  retrospect  of  what  societj,  n 
its  ordinary  and  normal  shape,  has  done  for  ibe 
human  race,  heightened  by  all  that  psasioD  md 
rhetoric  can  do  to  recommimd  it  to  our  approvnl.' 
Tbe  introduction  concludee  with  some  sn^estiTe 
remarks  on  Burke's  style,  especially  on  "  the  e]o»- 
neae  with  which  it  reflects  the  best  quahtiM  of  Ik 
vox  viva,  and  on  hia  free  use  of  the  Latin  elemeai  of 
onr  language.  The  last  point  is  excellently  ill»- 
tratod  from  the  difference  of  diction  in  two  pans  of 
Othello's  defence :  his  own  adventures  are  recounUiJ 
with  almost  a  superabundance  of  Lntini.>m.', 
Beedemona's  reception  of  them  in  the  eiaipleti 
Saxon.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indioUe 
the  general  line  taken  in  the  introduction,  lAb 
will  repay  careful  perusal ;  the  notes  are  ridi  in 
iilnstrations  from  other  parts  of  Burke,  and  InM 
ths  writers  to  whom  he  probably  owed  some  of 
his  ideas,  as  well  as  from  those  who  hare  lie« 
indebted  to  him.  It  is  as  well  to  remark,  thongli 
certainly  not  M  a  reproach,  that  the  nol*a  oftto 
need  an  intefpretsr.  An  unasriated  schoolbi; 
would  hardly  understand  a  casual  refeieDce  t« 
Lord  Melcombe  or  Stmensee,  or  follow  the  twin 
of  thought  that  suggests  a  remark  like  the  foUon- 
ing :  "  History,  at  least  the  history  of  most  if^ 
ought  to  be  written  with  a  strong  vein  of  fflonl 
judgment."  But  it  is  a,  great  thing  foT  notf!  ^ 
De  suggestive  as  well  as  explanatory. 

FaoM  the  Pitt  Press  we  have  received  Ikrteof 
the  small  teitr-books  edited  for  the  use  of  cwi- 
dates  for  the  University  Local  Examinatioffl- 
Dim  Jahr  1813,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Wagner,  L'l 
chapter  from  Kohliausch's  German  Hislort. 
^vmg  an  account  of  the  Leipsic  campaign.  Stan 
extracts  of  this  kind  from  French  and  Gemiin 
books  are,  perhaps,  still  more  wanted  Ihao  ^ 
cheap  claakcel  selections  that  have  recenlW  ctiw 
into  general  use,  and  we  hope  the  Pitt  Press  ww 
contwue  the  series.  Dr.  Wagner's  nolra  onwiiii 
and  oonatructions  are  sensible  and  adequate,  wJ 
do  not  attempt,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  simw 
books,  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  dictionary  snd 
grammar.  The  absence  of  a  map  of  the  ta'uf 
fields,  and  the  paucity  of  illustrative  comosnB 
on  the  subject-matter,  strike  us  as  dcft«^ 
IHron'a  La  MltrommU,  with  notas  by  ^■ 
Gustave  Masson,  introduces  us  to  a  verj  li'*! 
eighteenth-century  comedy  in  verse,  which  "™ 
probably  amuse  ectoolboye  as  much  as  Moliw, 
and  at  the  same  time  familiarise  thein  win 
more  modem  French,  The  litorarv  and  elj- 
mological  notes  are,  of  course,  good ;  ttw  w 
idiomatic  phrases  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  fe* 
number,  but  occasionally  mislead  by  wmply  P')^ 
their  English  equivalents  instead  of  «»»'5f^ 
them.  Most  EnglUh  readers  of  French  hjertl^ 
will,  if  Piron  is  new  to  them,  be  p^**'™.  V^yj 
Massonforhringinghim  to  their  notice.  Pn™  ■ 
his  epitaph  is  better  known  than  hia  works-- 
"  Ci-git  Pircn  qui  no  fut  rion, 
Pas  mime  Acnd^micieo  !  . 

M.  Masson  has  also  edited  VUUmaia'*  l'^".''^  ^     I 
ks  Orect  du  XV"  Siicfc,  a  novelette  w»P'Tu(    I 
the   Philhellenism   of  fifty    years  ap".  ""  J^ 
sdded  very  much  to  iU  interest  by  »PP*'"'^:nflu- 
half  a  doien  poems  written  under  the  /a?^    . 
ence,  includiS;^  one  on  the  battle  of  r^»'»f°; 


,  including  c    .    .      .  _ 

1  Victor  Hugo's    Orietilalel,  and 


J  fr*(r^' 


from  the  Mutdmennet  of  Casimic  ^''^'''^ 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  few  i^W«-j 
modem  French  poetiy,  of  which  tw  httie  » 
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in  Mhools,  in  ao  acceesikle  a  form.  To  the  local 
examinatiooa  we  elso  owe  Tha  Cambridge  Local 
fV«icA  Evnminer,  tj  V.  Oger  (London  and  Piirifl : 
Hachette  and  Co.).  It  contains  a  number  of  eia- 
minatii)n  papers  on  Lascarii  and  the  accompaDjing 
poems,  t<^ther  with  a  few  grammatical  papers, 
and  Bome  well-eelected  "  uneeeos"  and  pnesages  of 
Enfrlieh  to  turn  into  French.  It  is  likely  to  ba 
osefiil  both  to  schools  and  to  those  who  must 
Etudy  for  thanaselTefl,  A  few  specimens  to  show 
how  examination  papers  should  be  answered  would 
be  an  acceptable  acldition. 

School  editions  of  Belections  from  Goethe's 
worits  are  multiplying.  Dr.  Salss,  Professor  of 
German  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  has  edited 
GoetMt  Minor  Fomng  (London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
Dublin ;  Hodgea,  Foster  &  Co.).  It  is  a  selection 
from  the  GedicAie,  together  with  eitmcts  from 
Faust,  and  the  songs  from  Wilhtlm  Meiitet: 
The  poems  are  arranged  chronologically,  instead 
of  beii^  classified  as  in  the  ordinary  editions,  and 
most  of  them  are  preceded  by  short  Dngliah  in- 
troductions. The  notes  are  not  Tery  numerous, 
and  wisely  deal  in  paraphrase  rather  than  in 
translation.  The  general  introduction  is  short 
and  to  the  point,  and  concludes  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  alleged  anticipation  of  Darwinism 
by  Goethe.  Altogether  the  twok  is  a  good  and 
useful  Bchoolbook,  but  the  ideal  edition  of  Goethe's 
poems  ought  to  be  something  more.  Above  all,  it 
should  include  as  many  illustrations  as  possible  of 
the  treatment  of  kindred  ideas  by  other  poets.  Her- 
viinm  unil  Dorothen,  edited  by  J.  M.  Ilart  (Xew 
York:G,P.Putnani'8  Sons;  London;  Sampson  Low 
&Co.),containB  many  good  notes,  especiallv  on  Ger- 
man customs  little  known  in  England.  T)ie  editor 
has  also  availed  himself  of  Choi  eri  us'  Einleilung  for 
critical  remarks.  But  he  often  fails  in  scholarship. 
Hius,  in  Canto II.,31d,  on  "  wss  ein  Enecht  schon 
Temicbtet "  we  have  a  note :  "  Schon  has  the  force 
of  'any'";  on  1.  34,  "Die  ich  noch  kaum  mit 
Stieren  und  Wagen,  die  schwangre,  gerettet," 
"  Noch  has  the  force  of  '  even ' — whom  I  have 
barely  rescued  even  by  means  of  cart  and  oxen." 
And  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  other  in- 
stances of  a  want  of  delicacy  in  catching  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  author.  Asain,  a  note 
like  "und  has  here  the  force  of  'but'"  would 
have  startled  the  worthy  Doctor  in  Pfndsnnit.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  explanation  of  "Besser  ist 
bedser"  (1.  161),  as  of  wider  explanation  than  the 
En^clish  "let  well  alone,"  is  a  note  of  a  good 
type.  With  careful  reTJsion  the  book  would  be 
a  ver^-  good  one.  We  have  before  tis  another 
edition  of  Hermann  und  liorothea,  edited  by  E, 
Bell  and  E.  Wolfol  (Whitaker  &  Co.,  Q.  Be"ll  & 
Co.).  It  is  inferior  to  the  American  edition  in 
ilhtstrntion  and  criticism.  For  example,  in 
Canto  III.  42,  Mr.  Hart  shows  thnt  "  briilen  hinter 
dem  Ofen,"  is  an  allusion  to  the  Bruthenne  kept 
in  many  German  houses ;  and  later  on  in  the  anme 
Canto  he  gives  a  note  on  the  artistic  value  of  the 
description  of  the  apothecary's  garden.  Agwn,  in 
Canto  XX.,  he  points  out  the  inconsistency  con- 
nected with  the  pastor's  ignorance  of  Dorothea's 
previous  engagement,  of  which  he  had  been  told 
m  Canto  VI.  None  of  these  points  are  noticed 
bv  Messrs.  Bell  and  Wiilfel.  What  notes  they  have 
Eiven  are  not  eiactly  inaccurate,  but  often  poor. 
Thus,  ich  war"  a  zufriedm,  "  I  should  like,'*  teer 
rrminchfe,  "  who  can  afFord,"  mit  aller  Treue, 
" faithf ullv,"  ja  mmmtlich,  "every  one  of  them," 
are  just  tlie  kind  of  notes  to  encourage  slovenly 
and  inadequate  transhition.  The  particles  like 
ernt,  dock,  tchon,  and  a  phrase  like  geicUJa-m  liwfm, 
which  give  opportunity  for  a  good  explanatory 
note,  are  generally  passed  by  with  a  mere  transla- 
tion. The  editors  have  token  a  few  happy  ren- 
derings &om  the  late  Master  of  Trinity's  transla- 
tion ;  it  would  have  been  well  to  indicate  them, 
and  perhaps  to  lue  it  more  freely. 

The  Standard  Book  for  Freneh  Omoeriation  and 
3Tte  French  Languaga  by  Attociation  of  Ideat,  W 
J.  D.  GuUord  (London :  Q.  Philip  &  ^n ;  Uver- 
pool :  Philip,  Son  &  Nephew),  are  intended  to  be 


used  hither.  Instead  of  following  the  usual 
system  of  Conversation  Books,  in  which  both 
question  and  answer  are  given,  the  author  has 
constructed  a  set  of  questions,  and  has  printed,  in 
a  separate  volume,  a  vocabulary  containing  the 
materials  fVoiu  which  the  answers  nre  to  be  sup- 
plied. His  experience  of  the  method  leads  him 
to  think  that  the  learner  will,  in  his  answers,  un- 
consdously  adopt  the  idiomatic  phraseology  of 
the  questions,  which  are  specially  formed  with 
that  view.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  to  construct  much  shorter  voca- 
bularies, and  to  tinme  the  questions  so  as  to  bring 
in  the  same  words  again  and  again.  There  is 
always  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  writing  a 
sj-slem  of  conversation ;  the  alternative  lies  be- 
tween conversations  on  a  story  just  read,  as  in  Dr. 
Buchheim's  edition  of  Niebuhr'siferoenyrgcAtcA^en, 
and  the  method  of  the  book  before  us,  where  on 
exhaustive  vocabulary  for  each  subject  is  given. 
The  one  is  necessarily  incomplete  ;  with  the  other, 
one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  principle  of  repetition. 
A  judicious  combination,  based  on  vocabularies  like 
those  of  Messrs.  Prendergsat  and  Nasmith,  where 
words  are  arranged  oecording  to  the  frequency  of 
of  anecdotes  constructed 


on  the  vocabularies,  would  probably  be  the  best^ 
M.  Gaillard  has  taken  pains,  it  should  be  added, 
to  combine  instructive  conversations  with  ordinary 
chit-chat. 

Oerman  Qmversn/umal  Questions  (First  Series), 
by  E.  Schinzel  (Whitaker  and  Co.),  adopts  the 
same  plan  as  M.  Gaillard,  that,  namely,  of  leading 
pupils  to  construct  their  own  answers,  but  with 
simpler  questions  and  a  much  more  limited  voca- 
bulary. The  book  is  very  like  Ollendorff  with 
every  other  sentence  omitted,  and,  therefore,  re- 
tains the  advantage  of  that  much-abused  but 
useful  system  without  too  much  of  its  mechanical 
character: 

A  First  French  Exercise  Book,  by  Dr.  Brey- 
mann  (Mflcmillan  &  Co.),  is  arranged  on  a  sensible 
plan.  The  main  object  is  to  teach  the  conjuga- 
tion of  the  verbs,  and  to  this  oil  other  conudera- 
tiona  are  subordinated.  Thus,  while  most  of  the 
exercises  have  a  double  aim — to  illustrate,  first, 
the  inflections  of  a  verb,  or  some  of  its  tenses,  and 
next,  some  other  part  of  the  accidence,  or  a  simple 
rule  of  syntax — there  is  no  attempt  at  systematic 
arrangement,  except  ns  regards  the  verba  them- 
selves. For  beginners  it  ia  probably  the  best  plan 
that  could  be  odoptBd,  The  exercises  are  good, 
and  OS  all  necessary  information,  except  the  HCtuiil 
conjugation  of  versa,  is  given,  they  may  bo  used 
witli  any  grammar.  Dr.  Breymann  insists  strongly, 
as  he  hoa  already  done  in  his  French  Grammar, 
on  the  slmulteneouateachingof  French  and  Latin, 
and  has,  therefore,  even  in  an  olemuntBry  book 
like  the  present,  appended  many  Latin  etymo- 
logies to  his  vocabularies.  He  siiH'gests,  very 
reasonably,  that  similar  notes,  giving  French 
derivatives,  should  bo  introduced  into  Latin 
schoolbooks. 

ThH  Civil  Service  Jl'rrt  French  Book,  by  Acbille 
STotteau  (Lockwood  &  Co.),  is  conveniently 
arranged,  and  at  least  up  to  the  average  of 
elementajy  French  books.  It  contains  a  handy 
conspectus  of  the  irregular  verbs. 

The  Jliiutrated  German  Primer,  by  W,  Collett 
Sandars  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  intended  tosprve 
only  as  an  instrument  for  learning  to  read  the  Ger- 
man character,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  admirably 
adapted  by  reason  of  its  large  clear  type.  The 
pictures,  an  eye  {Auge)  for  A,  a  tree  (Baiim)  forB, 
and  BO  on,  seem  a  little  too  childish,  unless  it  is 
intended  to  begin  German  reading  almost  as  early 
OS  English. 

A  Table  sf  German  Decleneioni,  by  11.  Ilirsch- 
feld  (Dulau  &  Co.),  is  printed  on  a  single  aheet ; 
it  ia  useful  as  for  as  it  goes,  but  incomplete.  The 
gender  of  monosylUbles  is  not  easy  to  remember, 
And  therefore  a  complete  table  should  contain  lints 
of  all  clasees  of  monosyllables  but  one.     There 


should  be  added  lists  of  feminine  monosyllables 
making  their  plural  in  en,  of  neuters  of  the  same 
kind  maldcg  tneir  plural  in  e,  and  of  the  not  veir 
Innre  number  of  mosculinee  that  do  not  modi^^  the 
root-vowel  in  the  pluroL  H.  W,  Ete. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
A  SECONS  edition  revised  of  The  Righte  and 
Duties  ^NMions  in  Time  of  lVar,hy  Sir  Travera 
Twisa,  D.C.L.,  is  pssaing  through  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  and  Co.  There  will  be  a  new  intro- 
duction to  this  edition,  containing  a  juridical  re- 
view of  the  results  of  the  wars  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  of  the  modifications  introduced  during 
that  period  in  the  exercise  of  belligerent  right. 
An  appendix  will  contain  a  selection  of  the  more 
important  treaties  on  the  subject  of  belligerent 
and  neutral  rights,  and  on  the  rules  to  be  observed 
in  the  conduct  of  war. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Liubsay's  important  work,  A 
History  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Ancient  Com- 
merce, is,  we  ere  happy  to  hear,  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion.  The  work  will  be  in  four  volumes, 
the  two  first  of  which  have  been  published  ;  vols. 
iii.  and  iv.  will  be  ready  in  Janusrv  next,  and 
will  bring  the  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  book,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  very  numerous  wood-engravinjra,  haa  a 
special  interest  now  that  the  subject  of  Merchant 
Shipping  is  attracting  so  much  attention. 

Mb.  W.  M.  Bossetti  proposes  tJ?  bring  out, 
through  the  publishing-house  of  Waid,  Lock  and 
Tyler,  a  volume  to  be  named  Jiossettft  Lives  of 
Britieh  Popular  Poets.  It  will  reproduce  the 
various  "  Prefatory  Notices,"  partly  Diographical, 
partly  critical,  which  appeared  m  the  several 
volumes  of  Moxok's  Popular  Poets — viz.,  Milton, 
Pope,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Bums,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Scott,  Moore,  Campbell,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Mrs.  Ilemans,  Hood,  Longfellow.  To 
these  would  be  added  seven  other  lives — Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakspere,  Butler,  Dryden,  Gray,  Gold- 
smith ;  but  the  volume  is  not  to  be  a  very  large 
one,  some  standard  for  admission  or  exclusion  of 
authors  became  indispensable :  it  was  decided  to 
take  the  cue  from  the  titie  Moron's  Pc^ntlar  Poets, 
and  to  admit  such  writers  only  (within  a  cerbun 
total  number)  as  are  extensively  read  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  "The  volume  will  not  appear  imme- 
diately ;  probably  not  until  the  lapse  of  a  year  or 
thereabouts  from  the  present  date. 

Tub  biographical  list  of  books  illustrating  the 
Lancashire  dialect  prepared  by  Mr.  William  E.  A. 
Axon,  which  forms  part  of  the  forthcoming 
CouutyBibliojrrapbyofthe  English  Dialect  Society, 
is  bcin"  reprinted  for  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club.  It  is  probably  the  largest  list  ever  made  of 
a  single  dialect,  anci  will  doubtless  be  of  service 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Lancashire  Glossary, 
upon  which  a  committee  of  the  club  are  engaged. 

Dr.  Bincn  wa"!  elected  on  Tuesday  last  an 
honorary  Fellow  of  Queen's  CollejrB,  Oxford.  We 
hope  that  this  may  stimulate  other  colleges  to 
allow  that  there  is  something  in  the  world  worthy 
of  recognition  beside  honours  in  an  Oxford 
examination. 

Mbssrs.  TaiiBireR  abd  Oo.  will  publish  imme- 
diately a  poem  entitled  Jonah  JUAer,  in  which 
the  author,  who  is  well  known  in  literary  and 
social  circles,  tella  the  story  of  worii  among  the 
poor  in  a  large  city,  with  occoBionol  discussions  of 
the  greatest  social  and  religious  questious  of  the 
day. 

Dk.  Albkrt  StniVTLB,  Ex-Miniater  of  Com- 
merce in  Austria,  and  late  Profeisor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Vienna — whose  work  on  Cnpitai  and 
Socinlism  (as  translated  by  Mr.  Kauftnann)  we 
reviewed  some  time  ago — has  published  at  Tii- 
bingen  the  first  volume  of  a  work  called  Bau  und 
Leben  des  socialen  SHrpen,  on  the  anatomy,  phy- 
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sjology,  and  peyeholog;  of  biunan  sociely,  eap©- 
dsllj  in  reUtion  to  iu  aoonomic  stmctnTe.  Oer- 
man  economics  mhI  social  pbiloao^hj  liaTo  fsw 
Btudents  among  EnKUsh  economiats,  but  Dr. 
ScbalHe'e  book  will  oe  accsptable  to  tlie  more 
numerous  class  who  are  iDterested  in  Bociology  as 
expounded  by  Herbert  Spencer.  We  bave  spoken 
on  a  former  occauon  of  Br.  Schoffle's  Itigh  philo- 
sophical reputation  and  very  peculiar  political 
poeition  in  German j. 

Hesskb.  Cabsell,  Fettsr,  A-/rs>  Galpin  htiTe 
in  prepantioQ,  and  will  shortly  pnbtish  in  serial 
form,  «  History  of  India,  abundantly  illuBtrated 
vith  maps  and  wood  engnvinge. 

The  forthcoming  number  of  the  FortTiightly 
Seview  will  contain  an  important  reply  by  Pco- 
fesaor  Tvndall  to  his  controversial  adversariea ;  also 
an  article  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  on   Sir  H.  Rawlin- 

Messrs.  Georob  Bbli,  utd  Sons  are  to  publish 
a  pamphlet  entitled  T/ie  Land  of  Fromite  on  Tur- 
ketfi  Guarantee,  being  a  scheme  for  recenerating 
Palestine,  and  showing'  the  possibility  of  doing  so. 

AuoNG  Messrs.  Hatcbard'a  annonncementB,  we 
notice  a  new  edition  of  Louaa,  Queen  of  Prusiia : 
her  lAfa  and  Timet,  by  E.  L.  Hudson,  with  a 
frontispiece  and  additional  infomiAtdon  tumished 
bj  the  Crown  Frince;  a  sew  work  by  tbe  au' 
thor  of  P«p  of  Day,  entitled  The  Captitnty  of 
Judah ;  and  a  new  edition  of  The  SAake^ean 
Birthday-Book,  with  photof^raphs  from  copyright 
picturee  in  the  posseesion  of  Mr.  GraTes. 

Auoyo  tbe  recent  additions  to  the  Chetham 
Library  mentioned  by  the  Manchester  Guardian 
is  a  fine  copy  of  the  valuable  Fi-eoch  edition  of 
Solvyn's  woiTi  on  tlie  people  of  India.  F.  Balla- 
zard  Solvyn,  who  was  the  author,  artist,  and 
publisher  of  tbe  hook,  issued  etchini^  of  tbe  cos- 
tumes of  Ilindostan  at  Calcutta  in  1790.  This 
work  enlarged  whs  issued  at  Paris  in  1808.  It 
forms  four  volumes  folio,  and  was  dedicated  by 
permission  to  the  Institute  oi  France.  The  plates, 
202  in  number,  represent  types  of  the  different 
classes  of  Hindoo  society. 

The  new  volume  of  TAe  Companion  to  the 
Almanac  will  contain,  among  other  articles,  one 
on  Libraries,  ancient  and  modern,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
E.  A.  Aion, 

A  Latik  letter  of  congmtulatioD  has  been  lately 
(on  tbe  2nd  ultimo)  addressed  by  tbe  Historical 
and  Philological  Section  of  tbe  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersbur;^  to  Dib,  Biibtlingk 
and  Koth  on  the  completion  of  tbeii  Sanskrit  and 
Ocnnan  Lexicon.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  letter: — 

"  You  hare  lately  finished  a  work  worthy  of  ad- 
miration and  truly  HeriruleaD,  oa  which  you  Lad 
been  busily  angageJ  dutiug  a  long  fierios  of  yooce — 
the  Sanskrit  Ltxicuii,  published  uniJer  the  auspices  of 
the  Imperial  Academy,  When  jou  publinlied  the 
first  Gpia^imoa  of  this  importaat  and  most  difficult 
work,  all  to  whom  the  language  of  the  Indinns  is  an 
ol)ject  of  interest  conccii-ed  the  moat  joyful  hopes' 
but  jou  have  gurpflBSed  the  hijfheat  eipectations  by 
the  execution  of  jonr  book,  ths  pjttont,  utility, 
oieoUence  of  which  no  one  was  ihea  able  to  at 
pate.  It  in  due  priDctpflly  to  )-our  Luiicoa  that 
uonnmsnts  of  Sanskrit  literature  have  been  brought 
to  light,  that  thcso  stndirs  hare  every  year  floticisheJ 
more  happily,  and  that  they  havo  adrnncrd  from 
their  cradle  to  manly  vigour.  Kor  have  you  found 
any  ditSculty  in  luruing  to  account  the  daily  in- 
CreiLsing  miieriids." 

Auoss  the  announcements  for  this  antumn 
made  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.,  is  to 
be  noticed  a  volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  James 
KuBsell  Lowell,  entitled  Anumg  My  Book*; 
second  series.  It  includes  a  long  essay  on  Dante, 
one  on  Spenser,  both  of  which  have  appeared  in 
the  North  American  Hevietc,  an  article  on  Words- 
worth, and  some  other  papers.  Mr.  Lowell  is 
also  eaitiug  a  volume  of  old  plays,  to  be  published 
by  Little  and  Brown  of  Boston,  with  notes  and  a 
prefatory  essay.    Mr.  Emerson's  volume  is  still 


looked  for.  Osgood  and  Oo.  also  annotmce  a 
volume  of  critical  essays,  by  Mr.  £.  G.  Stedman, 
with   the   title  of   Vietorian  Pottt.     The  essays 


which  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  admired  by  the  poets 
themselves  and  the  more  enthusiastic  of  their 
friends.  In  the  way  of  poetry  there  is  announced 
The  Masque  of  Pandora  and  atlitr  Poemt,  by  Mr. 
Lon^ellow :  this  includes  the  various  poems  ho 
has  written  during  the  last  few  years ;  his  "  Mori- 
turi  .Salutamus,"  of  which  mention  has  been  made 


Masque  of  Pandora"  is  in  dramatic  form.  Mr. 
■\\"hittier  has  re-'written  and  enlarged  his  Mabel 
Martin,  which  was  written  some  years  ago,  and 
about  ChristmnB  time  it  is  to  be  published  with 
illustrations  bv  Miss  Hallack  and  Mr.  Moran,  who 
illustrated  "  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane "  a 
year  ago.  Hume  I'anlorals  and  ot/ier  Poems  is 
the  title  of  a  volume  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
which  is  to  include  tbe  poetry  he  has  'written 
sines  1802.  In  fiction,  we  notice  Jii/dcrick  Hadson, 
a  novel  by  Mr.  Ilumy  James,  jun.  This  is  now 
coming  out  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  We  are 
also  promisad  a  novel  by  Mies  Harriet  Iloemer,  and 
a  new  volume  of  short  stories  bv  Mr.  Bret  Ilad^.- 
Of  other  books  may  be  mentioned  a  Life  of  Qeorge 
Tichnor,  by  51r,  Geoi^ge  S.  Hillard,  and  a  transU- 
tion  of  Viollet-le-Duc's  Discourtes  on.  Architecture, 
by  Mr.  Ilenrr  van  Bi-unt,  an  architect  of  Boston. 
Later  in  the  winter  Mr.  John  Fi^tlie,  author  of  die 
Ousmic  Philosophy,  is  to  publish  a  volume  of 
essays.  Itoberls  Brothers  have  nearly  ready  The 
Skip  in  the  Desert,  a  poem  bv  Joaquio  Miller  ;  and 
U.  0.  Houghton  and  Co.  publish  Japanexe  Art,  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Jarvis. 

The  current  number  of  the  Archivio  Slorico 
ItaliaHo  contains  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the 
Angevin  liegisters  in  the  Neapolitan  Archives, 
illustrating  the  reifrn  of  Charles  of  Arjou  for  the 

Eiar  1273.  There  is  also  an  interesting  article  by 
uigi  Fiiroi  on  the  Paterines  in  Orvieto,  which 
illustrates  the  difficulties  caused  to  Pope  Innocent 
III.  by  the  presence  of  these  heretics  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  so  shows  more  clearly  the  motive 
for  his  crusade  against  them.  Signer  Fumi  traces 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  Paterines,  and 
shows  that  it  was  due  sa  much  to  the  wildness  of 
their  beliels  as  to  the  Papal  persecution. 

Tke  snme  journal  publisheB  a  fragment  of  a 
MS.  of  Pei-siua  recently  discovered  at  Clusooe.  It 
is  of  tbe  date  of  1263,  and  was  written  in  Ber- 
gamo. It  belonged  to  Gasjiarino  Bariizza,  one  of 
the  scholars  Of  the  Renaissance  who  flourished 
about  1400.  It  has  interlinear  as  well  as  marginal 
comment!!,  which  are  moallv  of  the  same  date 
the  text.     The  writer  says  o"f  them :  "  Ex  diveri 

These  comments  are  founded  mainly  on  the 
scholia  of  Cornutus,  but  contain  references  to 
other  scholia,  even  some  which  are  not  contained  in 
John's  collection.  The  comments  themselves  are 
not  of  any  great  philological  value,  but  they  show 
the  existence  and  careful  study  of  classical'  litera- 
ture in  Bergamo  at  the  early  date  of  126:i.  In 
this  way  the  MS.  is  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history  of  classical  studies  in  Italy. 

Or  the  Otli  instant  the  city  of  Alcala  de  Tlenares 
celebrated  tbe  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Cer- 
vantes with  unusual  ceremony.  The  municipality 
of  Alcala  had  invited  various  literary  and  scienti- 
fic bodies  to  take  part  in  the  festival,  and  bad 
offered  a  prize  for  the  beat  monograph  on  the 
proper  way  to  found  a  town  library,  to  be  called 
"  La  Biblioteca  Cervintico-oieelaina."  The  Gaceta 
do  Madrid  describes  the  celebration  as  being 
every  respect  successful. 

ViscotnJT  AWBF.RuiY'a  long-expected  work,  An 
Analysis  of  Religious  Belief,  will  De  published  by 
Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.  at  an  early  date. 

A  NEW  work  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellew  may  shortly 
be  expected.     It  will  be  entitled  Kashmir  and 


Ka^ar:  a  Narratiee  of  the  Jourmty  of  the  Em- 
bamy  to  KaOtgar  in  1873-74. 

H.R.H.  Prtscb  Leopold  has  authorised  Mr. 
Fumivall  to  distribute  to  the  principal  Tno 
Libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  fifty  copies  of 
Mr.  Daniel's  edition  of  the  first  two  CJuartos  of 
Borneo  and  Juliet  in  parallel  texts,  which  Il.lLH. 
presented  to  the  New  Shakspere  Society.  Appli- 
cations should  be  sent  to  H  St.  George's  Squsrt, 
N.W. 

We  hear  that  Mrs.  Maeson,  the  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Masson  of  Edinburgh,  has  in  the  preis  s 
collection  of  f^ly-Engliah  Poetry,  with  an  Intro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Edwdt  Arsolii  has  long  been  known  toba 
engaged  on  the  rendering  of  the  beautiful  Sans- 
krit past<iral  of  the  Louet  of  Gojdnda  and  RadJa 
into  English  verse.  The  work  is  ready,  and  will 
shortly  appear  under  tbe  title  of  The  Itidian  fioug 
of  Songs,  trom  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Gila  Guvindi 
of  Jayadeva.  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.  are  tlu 
publisheiB. 

Wb  are  only  able  this  week  to  record  without 
comment  the  death  of  Dean  Hook,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  The  obituary  of  the  week  slso 
contains  the  names  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jelf,  and  of 
Mrs.  Ulack,  Byron's  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six. 

The  Russian  historian.  Count  Alexis  TolMoi, 
died  on  the  12th  inst,  at  his  country  house  of 
Knasnoi'-Rog,  whither  be  had  just  letuned  fron 
a  long  foreign  tour. 

A.  KEWSLBrrr.K  from  London,  dated  July  19, 
1C87,  among  some  seventeenth  centiirj- documunls 
acquired  lately  by  the  MS.  department  uf  tk 
Bntish  Museum,  contains  the  fallowing  accunvt 
of  a   Tciuarkahle   visitor   to    our   ialand  at  tbil 

■'  I  hnvB  baen  EOmewhat  busy  in  Ehowing  tlf 
civllitias  uf  tliu  Court  city  &  Country  to  a  chmtst 
bituly  come  over  who  is  tljs  first  man  of  lesrniiigoi 
tJiat  country  that  cvor  was  known  10  haVE  come  intj 
Europe.  His  Ma''  wna  pleivseil  to  be  verr  ci'il  U 
him  hiraaolf,  &  did  not  only  give  ma  Iu'b  Roi»I 
exemple.  but  diii  lay  hia  (■ommnndn  on  mo  lo  do  so  S 
do  all  tba  friendly  offices  I  couUl  by  lotting  IitmM 
what  was  most  proper  to  satisfy  his  curiiuity  l>j.  Hi 
came  out  of  Chins  abooi  6  years  ago  in  the  compmir 
of  soma  of  tbe  missionary  Jesuits,  and  stay'd  4  of 
them  in  Itmly,  tha  other  2  in  Fmnco  &  lUoden. 
Tho  occjibion  of  his  coming  Into  Enghmd  wastu  havrthi' 
convonianceofembaiquiDgoaanoof  ourEHBtshi[eX<i' 
returning  into  his  own  country,  w"  a  GenovcM  Jwnii 
whogowaQBpostoliqucniiflsionairinteChinnlofunli" 
the  convBTsion  of  that  grent  people.  Our  Lliin^e 
is  a  christian  by  birtii  his  parents  having  Ixea  '• 
befor  him,  is  about  Zi  y^srs  of  age,  of  liie  greil 
town  of  Kanquin.  where  the  Empcrours  of  Cliina  i"^ 
their  palace  and  rosidunce  l>efor  the  first  Inrasira 
of  ths  Tartars.  By  proftssion  he  is  to  be  a  Joui' 
and  to  otjter  into  orders  befor  he  lunres  Kdglioi 
The  best  European  langubge  he  spoakes  ia  latin,  il" 
he  understjinds  frenoh,  Portuguese.  Sc  Itali.u.  Of  bK 
own  Jangiinge  he  undiiretaDds  HUOO  characters,  ^ 
is  a  great  cltal,  if  compared  to  the  paucily  of  "«' 
characters  &  words,  but  if  jou  consider  tUat  liig 
hnvo  upwurJB  of  60000  chnracters  in  thejr  alfsbci  ii 
will  not  appear  bo  much  us  is  neceasary  to  attnin  " 
the  eiiict  kiiowjpdga  of  tha  language  in  all  ile  enin- 
sioa.  I  Kent  him  about  ten  days  ago  lo  Oxfoni. 
whcro  thu  ingenious  men  tharo  had  ■  mind  lo  KB  tin 
&  show  him  some  Chinese  M.SS.  of  w^  they  ha"  » 
coDsideraLle  number  in  the  university  Libmry.  Hi' 
Hide  the  Bibliothacarian  wrilt  to  him  to  favour  then 
w"  a  rifiil ;  and  tho'  he  went  thither  w"  n  dopign  of 
staying  only  4  d;ijs,  yet  ho  is  not  yet  ralimi'd,  llu 
being  the  ll"*  day." 


VOTSa  OF  TEATXE. 

The  return  to  Portsmouth  of  the  Pandora  Blwp, 
commanded  by  Capl*in  Allen  Tuung,  ^■^^•' 
has  supplied  us  with  news  of  the  Arctic  u- 
pedition  up  to  July  27.  The  Alert  wd  Ditcotr^ 
left  Upernivik  on  the  22n<L  and  Kinpitok,  w 
northernmost  settlement  of  Danish  Greenland,  on 
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tbe  23Td ;  and  titan,  inateod  of  creepbg  round 
Melville  Baj,  made  a  bold  dash  weHtwfud  through 
the  middle  pack,  and,  emerging  into  the  North 
Water  of  Boffin's  Bay,  parsed  Oape  Tork  on 
Jiilj-  25,  the  whole  pasaage  from  UperniTik  liaving 
occupied  seventy  hours  only,  an  unpreccdentedly 
short  time,  the  explanation  of  vhich  nill  prubably 
be  found  in  tha  long-  continuance  of  northerly 
wiuda  during  June  and  July,  which  bFid  blown 
the  heavy  ica  far  to  the  eouth,  and  left  nothing 
but  the  thin  spring  ice  to  be  encountered.  The 
Ciiry  Islands  were  reached  on  the  27th,  and  a 
mail-bajr  was  depoBited  there,  as  well  as  a  depfit 
of  provisions  and  a  whale-boat.  Captwn  Nnres 
anticipates  attaining  a  very  high  lalitude,  as  the 
season  ia  ao  very  open  a  one. 

The  Pandora  left  Plymouth  on  June  99,  end 
after  a  boisterous  passage  acrosn  the  Atlantic, 
arrived  at  Oodhnvn  August  6.  Thence  she  made 
for  Disco,  and,  having  coaled  there,  proceeded  to 
Upemivik  and  thence  dctobs  Melville  Bay,  which 
proved  to  be  very  free  from  ice,  on  to  the  Oarv 
Islands,  where  s^ich  was  made  for  the  depot  leR 
1^  Captain  Kaies.  Through  some  tuisunder- 
sumding  the  cairn  on  the  south-e*Btermuost  island 
of  the  group  was  not  foond,  and  Captain  Allen 
Young  accordingly  made  for  Lancaster  Sound, 
some  difficulty  beiog  experienced  in  passing  the 
pack  which  was  met  with  oil'  Cape  Watrender,  and 
proved  to  be  about  fifty  miles  wide.  Beechey 
Island  was  reached  on  August  26,  and  there  it 
wa£  discovered  that  the  house  built  hy  order  of  Sir 
£.  Belcher  in  1853  had  been  broken  into  and 
many  of  the  stores  damaged  by  bears.  The  vacht 
and  uoats,  likewise  left  by  Sir  John,  were,  how- 
ever, in  feir  condition.  At  Peel  Sound  the 
Pandora  was  again  stopped  by  the  pack,  and  for  a 
week  she  lay  moored  to  it,  during  which  time 
some  seal-shooting  took  place.  Eventually  an 
opening  was  discovered,  and,  working  through,  the 
I'andora  succeeded  in  reaching  Limestone  Island, 
where  a  cfurn  was  deposited.  On  the  2!)ih  the 
furthest  point  reached  by  the  Fta:  in  1850  was 

E!sed,  and  on  the  SOth  further  progress  was 
rred  by  an  immoveable  pack,  betneen  twenty 
and  thirty  feet  thick,  ofTBellot  Island.  Captain 
Allen  Young  accordioglv  turned  homewards,  and, 
on  revisiting  the  Cary  Islands,  discovered  Captain 
fares'  despatch-bag,  which  he  safely  broueht 
homewards,  i«aching  Spithead  on  October  10. 

We  learn  with  regret  from  the  "  Quarterly  State- 
ment" of  the  Palestine  ^Exploration  Fund  that 
the  triangulation-work  has  been  suspended,  owing 
to  tbe  murderous  attack  on  the  surveying  wty  at 
Safed,  and  the  steady  progress  of  cholera.  Friends 
of  the  cause  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  remember  the 
aevere  stiain  which  an  accident  like  that  at  Safed 
must  cause  on  the  finances  of  the  society.  Among 
the  papers  it  mnst  sufRce  to  mention  the  very 
interesting  attempt  of  M.  Olermont-Onnnaau  to 
prove  that  the  fellaheen  of  Palestine,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  the  modem  representatives  of  the  Oa- 
naanites,  Jebusites,  and  other  pre-laraelitish  tribes. 
IIow  far  his  theory  is  substantiated,  we  do  not 
venture  to  pronounce ;  but  that  a  large  number  of 
old  religious  customs  and  even  legendary  tradi- 
lions  have  been  handed  on  frompre-Mohammadan 
times  it  ^eems  imposuble  to  doubt.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  recommending  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  Palestine  the  new  "  Red  Book  "  on 
Palestine  and  Syria,  in  the  Baedeker  series,  due 
to  the  competent  hand  of  the  well-known  traveller 
and  Orientalist,  Dr.  Albert  Socin  of  Basle.  The 
maps,  by  Kiepert,  and  the  plans,  deserve  especial 
commendation.  Theologians,  no  less  than  tourists, 
will  be  well  repaidbytheperusalof  so  trustworthy 
and  unidealised  an  account  of  Palestine  as  it  is. 

Frok  the  iSroit*  Timti  we  leant  that  the  but- 
veyors  sent  by  Government  across  country  from 
the  Most  river  to  Pahang  returned  to  Singapore 
on  Sept.  0,  in  a  small  native  boaL  It  is  understood 
that  (ue  survey  has  been  very  successful,  and  that 
the  watershed  whence  the  Moor  and  Pahang  rivers 
take  their  rise  was  found  exactly  as  it  had  been 


described  by  the  Mahanuah  of  Johore.  When 
'  ^'  [ivar,  the  party  made  a  ditovr 
A  were  thus  able  to 
connect  their  survey  with  those  previously  made 
from  Malacca.  In  Bumbowe  they  met  with  veir 
unfriendly  treatment  from  the  natives,  aikd  this 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  their  projected 
visit  to  Simghie  TJjong.  This  party  is  understood 
to  have  crowed  the  track  of  M.  Maclay,  the  Rub- 
sian  traveller,  who  was  going  up  into  a  district 
inhabited  by  very  wild  tribes.  It  is  said  that  the 
Malays  consider  M.  Maclay's  undertaking  hazard- 
ous, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  look  upon  his 
destruction  aa  almost  certain. 


FABIB  LBITBK. 


pMta:  Oelol«rlS,18-5. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettrea 
has  lately  sustained  a  fresh  loas.  M.  Brunet  de 
Preele,  who  had  long  been  ill  and  failing,  has  just 
died  at  the  age  of  eixty-sii  yeaw  only.  His  repu- 
tation did  not  extend  to  the  general  public,  and 
few  but  professional  historians  Imow  his  Eitnij  on 
the  Greek  Sd,tlement$  in  Sicily — an  excellent  work, 
which  has  remained  a  classical  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  Academy  to 
the  writer.  M.  de  Presle  was  not  a  philologist, 
he  was  a  Hellenist.  He  had  been  enamoured  of 
Greece  from  his  youth,  at  the  rime  when  the  War 
of  Independence  tired  every  imngination.  Ho  had 
even  carried  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Ilellenes  so  far 
as  to  translate  Delarochefoucauld'a  MiixiniM  into 
Modem  Greek.  When,  in  1848,  Letronne  died, 
he  was  commissioned  to  make  nse  of  the  materials 
he  had  left  behind,  and  continued  the  great  col- 
lection of  the  Greek  inscriptions  in  Egypt.  Since 
his  nomination  to  the  Institute  in  1862,  he  had 

Kblished  nothing  important,  and  nothing  had 
jn  seen  of  his  except  some  loeturea  from  his 
course  of  Modem  GreeK  at  the  School  of  Oriental 
Lenguages,  puUished  in  the  Reime  de*  Courg  Lit- 
tiraira.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  for  the  Enconragement  of  Greek  Studies, 
and  one  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  Academy  charged  with  the  revision  of 
the  works  of  the  pufuls  ot  the  School  of  Athens. 
He  waa  greatly  valued  in  the  Institute,  owing  to 
his  extremely  amiable  disposition. 

His  death  opens  competition  for  the  place 
be  leaves  vacant.  The  two  foremost  candida- 
tures are  those  of  M.  Br6al  and  M.  Boutaric. 
M.  Br&il  is  a  brilliant  exponent,  at  the  OolleKe  of 
France  and  the  Ecols  des  Ilautes  Etudes,  of  the 
study  of  Comparative  Grammar,  to  which  he  has 
rendered  an  important  service  by  translating 
Bopp's  Grammar,  and  enriching  it  with  valuable 
prefaces.  His  book  on  Public  Education  in 
France  has  won  for  him  a  universal  reputation  as 
a  writer,  and  has  placed  him  in  the  fitst  rank 
among  educational  reformers.  Finally,  he  is 
about  to  produce  a  work  on  the  Eugubint  Tabla, 
which  is  (part  of  it  having  already  been  read  before 
the  Academy)  one  of  the  most  considerable  works 
to  which  the  Italic  languages  have  given  rise. 

M.  Boutaric  cannot  he  compared  with  M,  Br^, 
either  in  respect  to  mental  grasp  or  talent,  but  he 
is  a  laborious  man  of  learning,  whose  works  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  his  rival. 
France  under  P&iiippe  U  Bel,  The  MUUary  Iiuti- 
tuiioa*  of  France,  Alphtmte  de  Poilieri  are  rather 
stiff  books,  difficult  to  read,  but  full  of  unpublished 
information,  and  which,  like  his  course  at  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes,  show  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  has  just  published  a 
memoir  on  the  origin  of  Feudalism,  an  almost 
insoluble  secret,  which  it  is  perhaps  rash  to 
attack.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  which  of  the  two 
candidates  will  carry  the  day,  for  their  chances 
aeem  about  even. 

The  public,  indeed,  is  seldom  passiooatety  inte- 
rested in  the  elections  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  French  Academy,  which 
ore  always  complicated  with  certain  political  in- 
trigues,     liie  Academy  of  Inscriptions  knows 


little  of  this  speoea  of  excitement,  and  is,  at 
most,  opea  to  a  few  religious  piejudices.  This 
wsa  lately  the  case  with  regard  to  M.  Havet,  to 
whom  his  fine  book.  The  Origin*  of  (Arittionifj/, 
waa  rather  an  obstacle  than  a  title.  He  had  then 
only  published  the  first  part,  the  Hellenic  origins ; 
two  new  volumes,  the  Semitic  and  Oriental  origins, 
are  shortly  to  appear. 

In  about  a  month  the  interesting  novelties  of 
the  winter  will  begin  to  appear ;  at  present  we 
are  content  with  rothw  slender  fare.  A  lady  has, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Heller,  published  an  in- 
sipid and  eccentric  novd.  Let  Slueti  (Michel 
L^vy),  which  owes  a  measure  of  suooeas  only  to  a 

Ereface  by  George  Sand  and  a  charming  coloured 
inding.  Another  anopymons  book  written  bv 
a  lady,  Le  Here  ctune  mere  (I4vy),  about  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  great  noisti 
before  its  appearance,  was  a  deception.  It  con- 
siste  of  advice  to  a  young  girl  before  and  after 
marriage.  A  tolerably  delicate  style,  a  refined 
and  superficial  peychology,  a  gentle  and  worldly 
moral  give  this  book  a  Iju^uiahing  grace,  redolent 
of  well-bred  mnui.  I  confess  to  preferring  the 
penetrating  psychology  and  the  pictures,  bold  in- 
deed, but  full  of  life,  wit,  and  tiuth,  given  by 
Guatave  Droz  when  be,  eome  time  lunce,  wrote 
Motvneur,  Madame  U  Bibf.  G.  Dros  was  then 
a  free-thinker,  a  Volturian,  and  somewhat  light 
in  his  remarks.  He  has  since  done  penance.  Uia 
last  novel,  £«  Etanga  (Hatzel),  has  conservative 
and  moral  pretentions.  But,  alas!  the  talent  has 
disappeared,  and  morality  does  not  compensate  for  it 
in  literature.  Another  novel  brought  into  blossom, 
like  Lei  Bluett,  by  the  great  heat,  but  which 
deserves  our  attention,  thanks  to  tie  simplicity 
and  truth  of  the  stvle  and  the  sentiment,  is  ^Vane 
C^afiain,  by  M.  Badin  (Hetzel).  Here  we  find 
touching  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  emigrants  to 
Algeria  from  Alsace-Lorraine.  I  am  willing  to 
beheve  that  the  sympathy  awakened  among  us  by 
the  fate  of  our  countrymen,  victims  of  their  de- 
votiou  to  France,  has  a  large  siiare  in  the  success 
of  the  book,  but  none  the  less  does  it  reveal  alir- 
ling  qualities  in  the  novelist  and  writer. 

I  own  that  I  prefer  to  these  colourless  publica- 
tions a  book  which  while  unfinished,  eccentric, 
and  violent,  shows  the  talons  of  the  lion.  La 
Pomocrafie,  ou  Let  Femmei  dimt  let  Tempt  Modeme* 
by  Proudhon  (Lacroix).  It  is  known  that  the 
famous  publicist  was  one  of  the  most  fiery  oppo- 
nente  of  the  emancipation  of  women,  and  that  be 
dedicated  several  pages  full  of  strange  and  burn- 
ing eloquence  to  tail  subject  in  his  book  entitled 
in  Juttice  dan*  la  Rivotuiiim  tt  dan*  tEgliie. 
Two  ladies,  Mdme.  Jenny  d'IIi5ricourt  and  Mdnie. 
Juliette  Lamber,  undertook  the  defence  of  their 
sex  and  its  rights.  Proudhon,  in  his  turn, 
answered  them,  aud  it  is  tliia  answer,  left  un- 
finished by  him,  that  is  now  published.  In  it  the 
qualities  and  faults  of  his  other  writings  are  pre- 
sent in  the  superlative  degree,  a  style  that  la  nervous, 
energetic,  full  of  colour,  while  often  trifling,  negli- 
gent, and  unequal,  logic  carried  to  absurdity,  a  lofti- 
ness of  thought  BO metimes  rising  into  poetrv,by  the 
side  of  brutalities  of  language  and  thought  which 
astonish  and  repel.  According  to  him,  the  family 
cannot  subsist  without  the  subordination  of  the 
woman  to  the  man ;  he  represents  strength  as  she 
does  beauty ;  the  one  is  action,  the  other  poetry — 
butthepoetry  of  the  hearth.  Man  plays  his  part  io 
public,  woman  iu  the  home.  To  her  he  denies  crea- 
tive intelligence,  and  thinks  she  oversteps  the  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  the  moral  limite  assigned  to  her 
when  she  claims  a  share  in  })olitical  life  or  even 
in  literary  labours.  Tho  family  must  at  any  cost 
be  rendered  strong  and  united,  for  the  family  ia 
the  corner-stone  of  society,  without  which  every- 
thing sinks  down  into  the  mud.  There  are  two 
wonderfully  eloquent  pages  in  which  he,  Proud- 
hon, the  revolutioniat,  the  man  of  negations,  the 
atheist,  deplores  the  ruin  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment, and  sneers  at  those  who  would  substitute 
criticism  and  science  for  it.  He  would  have  the 
family  take  the  place  of  the  Church,  and  creata 
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ft  Bort  of  womhip  of  the  beartli  and  of  domestic 
virtues  whicli  uiould  make  up  for  the  ancient 
Gercmcmiea  of  public  woralitp  and  tho  vanished 
dogmas.  Wb  also  notice  in  tbia  volume  two 
pages  fujl  of  lofty  and  bitter  irony,  a  sort  of 
anntliema  against  France,  nbich  h»s  tlie  feminine 
temperament  —  tickle,  nervous,  irritabla — -and 
wbich  is,  accordiog  to  Proudlion,  incapable  of 
(nving-  heraelf  freedom,  and  will  onlv  Bee  it  eata- 
blisbed  in  her  own  domain  when  other  nations 
have  friveu  her  an  example  of  it. 

Reading-  this  book  ot  Prondhon'a  gives  one  a 
einK'tdar  mixture  of  pleasure  and  vexation.  It  is 
|>ainful  ta  see  so  much  talent  spoilt  bj  bo  much 
excess,  and  truth  continually  faJaified  by  logical 
ezaggerationa,  But  at  anj  rate,  one  feels  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  mind,  and  that  is  a  rare 
enjoyment, 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  was  a  man  of  anything  but 
a  powerful  mind,  and  the  second  volume  of  hia 
memoira  just  published  by  Oharpentier  completes 
tbe  proof  given  of  this  in  the  first.  Nntures  like 
those  of  Froudhon  appeared  to  him  monstrous, 
and  everything  extraordinary  terri&ed  him.  But 
bis  was  a  wise  and  just  mind,  an  upright  dis- 
position, end  a  truly  liberal  temperament.  It 
would  be  well  for  Franco  did  she  reckon  many 
such  men  as  Odilon  Barrot  among  her  rulers  and 
her  citizens.  Ilis  second  volumD  comprises  the 
Eepublic  of  1848,  from  the  month  of  February  to 
the  month  of  November.  This  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness  who  was  well  situated  for  tho  ob- 
HervatioD  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  drama  is 
interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  The  very 
passion  which  animates  it  gives  it  life  without 
impairing  its  sincerity.  Q.  Monod. 
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KVV,  A.  W.    Borlcht  Uhor  die  Bntwickslimg  der 
^Hjri  InduHtrie  M'lihriMKl  d-  Ivt^tt^  JahnoEhli. 


Biu  RIcchoTEiin  dec  Bloiui.    Jenn :  From- 
WPf. 

Phiiidogj/. 
Dictloanatn  arabQ-fraataifl  (langiwAcrite). 
1  pbllologlqaei  d'ooonutologl*  Dennamte. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   IfilBH  VOXD   "  FRABB." 
SallTgronC,  laluid  of  IsU;,  H.B.  1  Oct,  11,  IA7S. 

In  Mr.  John  Ehys's  article  on  Otirtius'  Greek 
Etymology  in  the  Acajieme  of  September  18  last, 
there  are  some  remarks  made  on  the  Irish  word 
fraai,  as  quoteij  from  O'Reilly's  Dictionary.  Mr. 
Rhys  says : — 

"Now,  ono  would  like  to  have  more  decisive  evi- 
dence than  this  that  Jrase  applies  at  all  to  fluids, 
for  tlio  meanings  given  by  O'ltsilly,  wera  it  wortli 
the  while  to  quote  liim,  are  rathsr  agninst  'Wlndisch, 
being  "  a  shower,  hail ;  seed  ;  small  sliot.  any  Tontid 
grain ; "  thus  one  ia  decidetlly  reminded  of  the  Walsh 
gwreichion.  "sparks,"  for  vracs-jan — nc  vrasc-jan — 
from  Fick's  uori,  vrak,  vrask  (p.'  !  82)." 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  good  grounds  for 
inferring  that  there  are  two  old  Irish  words  spelt 
alike  frase,  but  of  different  meaning  and  origin, 
the  one  denoting  a  shower  and  the  other  seed,  as 
there  are  two  modern  Scotch  Gaelic  words  both 
spelt  in  the  nominative  frat,  and  signifying  re- 
spectively "seed,"  "shower."  These  laat-men- 
tioned  words  are  differently  inflected  and  of  dif- 
ferent genders.  Eras,  "seed,"  is  masculine,  and 
frax,  "a  shower,"  is  feminine;  thus/en*  ^njM  means 
large  seed,  and/cn»  i/liarbh  a  rough  shower.  The 
genitive  singular  otfrm  "  seed  "  is_/J'Dis — t.g.  £rfn 
fi-oix,  full  of  seed ;  while  that  of  frat,  a  shower, 
is  fi-oise — f.g,  Toisenchf/oitc,  the  begiunino;  of  a 
shower.  Frag,  a  shower,  would  seeui  to  Be  re- 
lated to  fenrthain  ot  ffart/iuin,  rain, 

Mr,  Bhys  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  Teutonic 
equivalent  of  the  Celtic  dulb  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
O.  Norse  word  dokkr,  '  dark,'  "  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  dub/i  in  many  parts  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, which  is  dugh,  supports  this  view. 

Hector  Maclean. 


THE  JEDGE   WHO   OOMMinEII   PEIHCE   HENKr. 
Temple  :  Octobsr  IS,  IKi. 

This  letter  closes  on  my  part  the  controversy 
raised  by  Mr.  0.  Markham. 

In  the  two  letters  with  which  I  have  troubled 
you,  your  readers  have  an  opportunity  of  forming 
a  judgment  for  tliemselves  out  of  the  materiab 
therein  laid  before  them,  I  do  not  profess  to  de- 
cide whether  my  letters  or  Mr,  C,  Markham's 
"obscure  the  argument," 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  ask  those  who  are  in- 
terested as  lovers  of  Shakspere  and  English  his- 
tory in  this  literary  trifle  to  examine  for  them- 
selves the  original  account  of  the  scene  in  Court 
which  they  will  find — not  among  "lawyer's  tra- 
ditions " — bai  in  the  often-referrod-to  pages  of 
Elyot's  Governor;  and  when  reading  let  them  call 
to  mind  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  was  Sir  W.  Gascoigne, 

In  the  next  place,  for  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  an  older  family  tradition  than  the  one  now  set 
up  by  Mr,  0,  Markham,  your  readers  have  onlyto 
refer  to  Sir  Robert  Markham's  notes  in  his  pocliet 
almnnack  for  an  extract  of  nn  important  notice  by 
Fuller  of  the  Gascoigne  familv. 

The  statement  that  Sir  lioWt's  father  "  lived 
a  generation  before  1656  "  is  a  mistake.  He  was 
at  that  time  alive  and,  indeed,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  grandfiitber  could  hardly  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

The  old  Biograpkia  Bntannica  may  be  referred 
to  for  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Blunt,  Nicholson, 
and  Anthony  Wood,  on  the  compilation  of  Sir 
Richard  Baker.  Mr.  0,  Markham  does  not  give 
his  reference  to  Banington's  works  in  support  of 
his  assertion,    I  append  it,  therefore,  and  it  will 


that  the  passage  referred  to  does  not  bear 
statement  of  Barrington's  opinii 
Harrington  On  Statutei,  Gth  ed.  p,  113,) 


out  the  statement  o 


(See 


I  was  certainly  in  eri'or  ia  stating  that  Sir  John 
Markham  was  a  Chief  Justice  in  the  reini  of 
HeniT  VI.  I  should  have  written — Judge  of  the 
King  a  Bench  for  leventeen  years  in  the  reig^n  of 


Henry  VI.,  and  Chief  Justice  in  the  first  yeat  of 
Edward's. 

What  evidence  has  Mr.  C.  Markham  that  John 
Markham  the  elder  was  ever  knighted? 

Alfbed  CrrsiLL, 


OJf   FBEEWILL. 


The  present  condition  of  the  controversv  on 
Freewill  appears  to  be  one  of  peculiar  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  issued  in  a  distioct 
recognition  of  failure,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
several  of  the  more  impartial  and  teflecrive  minds. 
It  ia  enough  to  refer  to  the  expressions  of  the  hu 
Professor  Caimes  in  reviewing  II.  Spencer's  Siyio- 
logy,  and  to  the  similar  position  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick  in  his  Methodt  of  Ethici.  Boti 
of  these  weightj-  authors,  summing  up  the  arsii- 
menta  for  and  against  Freewill,  find  them  on^ach 
hand  too  strong  to  be,  set  aside,  and  a  conclusinD, 
therefore,  impossible  to  be  drawn.  And  it  ia  In- 
teresting also  to  note  that  diflerent  grounds  hn 
assigned  by  the  two  writers  for  vrithholding  tlieit 
decision.  Professor  Caimes  is  deterred  bim 
yielding  to  the  evidence  of  a  mere  necessaiy 
sequence  in  human  volitions  fay  its  hostile  bcarlL':: 
upon  moral  effort;  Professor  Sidgwick  by  Ita 
opposition  to  the  direct  endence  of  cousciouaaess. 
That  is,  the  study  of  the  phenomena  seems  to  W 
to  one  conclusiou,  and  our  own  nature  seem«  lo 
claim  a  contrary  one ;  or,  may  we  not  say,  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  aspects  of  the  questjon  ue 

Now,  if  we  look  away  from  the  partlcu'j." 
problem  at  issue,  and  turn  our  attention  to  Itiis 
conditioi^  regarded  abstractly,  of  an  antoiroiit^ 
between  objective  evidence  and  aubjectiva  de- 
mands, it  hardly  seems  difficult  to  underatanii  ils 
meaning.  It  may  seem  strange  that  it  should 
exist  in  respect  to  such  a  problem, buttheposilin 
itself  is  n  simple  one.  Such  an  antagonism  vam, 
necessarily,  whenever  a  premiss  needs  coiTeclinp. 
Given  a  false  or  partial  starting-point,  and  let 
true  mental  processes  be  carried  out  upon  it,  and 
there  comes  inevitably  this  exact  result — the  sub- 
jective opposed  to  the  objective;  theevidenMuf 
the  phenomena  conflicting  wit!h  the  cUims  of  ttie 
consciousness.  Draw  any  two  unequal  line^sud 
assume  that  they  are  equal :  consciousness  or 
reason  will  claim  one  result ;  the  pbenomen»  iviU 
persist  in  giving  a  different  one.  Or,  ignore  liie 
persistency  of  force  and  take  note  onlj-  of  iB 
visible  manifestations ;  the  phenomena  give  us  > 
multiplicity  of  isolated  entities,  the  minddenifloJ) 
simplicity  and  unity.  A  falmty  of  the  funJi- 
metital  thought — a  lack,  that  is,  in  the  premisa— 
issues,  of  com-BB,  in  this  result.  If  we  consiier 
the  matter  in  this  wider  aspect,  there  cei^ 
perhaps  to  be  much  that  is  suiyrising,  certniuly 
anything  that  should  be  disappointing,  in  the  fact 
that  the  demands  of  our  consciousness  and  ike 
evidence  of  obsBrvation  should  be  at  strife  in  re-  _ 
spect  to   Freewill.      On  a  question    that  pe;i*" 


Or  can  it  disappoint  us  that  the  issue  e 

long  a  study  should  be  the  clear  demonstration  oi 
thia  fact  ?  Assuredly  it  cannot  be  called  a  failuB. 
The  discovery  of  a  flaw  in  our  premiea,  wherever 

Have  we  not  succeeded,  then,  in  respect  to  tk* 

Sroblem  of  our  freedom,  in  gaining  conclusive  tti- 
ence  of  need  for  a  truer  premiss  P  If  we  hat*i 
we  have  gained  strong  presumption  that  the  pro- 
blem ia  soluble.  For  it  is  ever  by  a  more  adequate 
grasping  of  premisses  that  the  domain  of  K*l 
knowledge  ia  extended. 

In  all  recent  diacusmons  of  the  question  IM' 
I  remember  to  have  read.  Freewill  has  }^^ 
treated  as  the  possession  of  a  power ;  asaposi"^ 
element,  or  Uue  ability.  Has  it  been  discussed,  m 
modem  thought,  as  the  question  of  a  negation  or 
absence  of  power  P     Yet  it  would  ajipear  that  I^ 


7  is  a  possible  i 


IT  experience 
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are  sometimes  felt  aa  poutive  things ;  negatious 
are  found  evBD  practjoafly  operative,  I  propose  to 
t>y  this  thouflit  as  a  "  premiss  "  ic  considenng  the 
question  of  Freewill 

It  is  not  whollv  an  inappropriate  one;  certain 
of  OUT  established  thouj^hta  suggest  it.  For  in 
Freewill  is  included  the  idea  of  an  srKttari- 
neas,  of  at  least  the  possibility  of  unreason,  of  non- 
necessity. But  the  human  race  have  formulated 
for  themselves  another  idea  of  action  than  this :  a. 
mode  thev  have  counted  more  perfoot.  Allow 
that  the  idea  may  be  inaccunte  or  noreol,  still 
mankind  have  had  it  before  theii  minds:  an 
action,  namely,  that  is  necessair ;  which  excludes 
atbitrarineflB,  and  to  which  choice  were  an  in- 
dignity. It  is  the  Action  they  have  ascribed  to 
Qod ;  that  necessary  truth  to  which  it  is  impos- 
nble  to  lie.  Here  is  a  fi«ed(im  on  which  mankind 
have  fixed  their  thoughts,  which  is  perfect  not  by 
absence  but  by  presence  of  naceamty.  And  from 
this,  by  a  lack,  would  come  that  kind  of  action  tt 
which  necessity  is  wantina-. 

There  are  one  or  two  iliustrations  which  msi 
serve  to  make  the  idea  clear.  Lord  Bacon,  in  hti 
Essay  on  Truth,  says :— "  There  be  that  delight  ii 
gidaine8se,and  count  itabondafce  to  fix  abuleefe, 
affecting  freewill  in  thinking  as  well  as  in  acting," 
Now,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  beings  not  only 
afiectin^,  but  really  possessed  of,  a  "  freewill  in 
blinking."  It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  tliem 
wanting  in  the  faculty  of  logical  ap^nvhension, 
impeiceptive  of  that  necessity  of  reason  wherein 
the  tme  freedom  of  thought  consists.  Such  a 
"  power  "  would  be  the  expression  of  an  absence. 

Yet  it  miffht  conceivably  be  "  possessed."  It  is 
doobtfiil,  indeed,  whethor  it  has  not  been  the  real 
condition  of  men  in  certain  states.  But  if  we 
imagine  such  "  freewill  in  thinking "  to  be  the 
ehantcteristie  of  a  whole  race  of  braiuv,  so  that, 
while  themselves  powesriDg  only  this  marred 
bculty,  they  should  have  prasent  to  them  no 
other  beings  more  truly  endowed,  with  whom 
they  mi^ht  compare  themselves,  but  only  things 
wholly  insentient,  we  perceive  that  to  them  the 
very  idea  of  thinking  would  be  that  of  Freewill  in 
Thinking.  This  wanting  faculty  would  necessarily 
stand  to  them  as  the  fiiculty  itself;  its  very  defect 
would  rise  up  into  their  feeling  as  a  power ;  the 
arbitiarinesB  would  tend  to  become  a  glory ;  the 
btck  of  necessity  a  boast. 

And  with  this  justification,  or  at  least  excuse, 
that  to  their  experience  arbitrariness  and  thought 
would  have  ever  been  associated,  and  necessity 
have  been  foand  only  where  thought  was  not. 
Yet  it  would  scarcely  be  nnnatoral  fliat  beings  so 
endowed  and  yet  so  wanting,  possessing  that 
which  by  its  very  nature  claimed  completion, 
should  have  imagined,  as  a  greater  and  more  per- 
fbct  power  than  their  own,  a  thought  to  which 
necessity  was  not  wanting:  thinking  which  was 
free  because  not  arbitrary.  Would  they,  indeed, 
have  erred  in  so  conceivit^P 

A  power  of  Freewill  in  Thinking— idiotcy  to  the 
logical  relations ;  non-response  to  reason — what 
wonid  it  bringP  Ksaster,  fiiiture,  evil.  And  to 
those  who  had  it,  experience  would  teach  one 
lesson:  that,  though  the  "power"  of  thinking  as 
they  choose  might  be  possessed,  yet  that  the  only 
wisdom  was  to  act  as  though  it  were  not. 

In  what  respect  do  the  two  "  TVeewills  "  differ, 
but  that  we,  smiling  at  the  one,  are  afflicted  with 
the  other  P  That  order  which  we  cannot  choose 
but  follow,  that  gives  true  freedom  to  our 
thought,  is  it  nut  wanting  to  our  action? 

There  is  another  illus^tion  also  which  carries 
the  same  suggestion  under  another  point  of 
view.  The  difficulty  of  the  question  is  this,  that 
when  we  stnd^  FreewiU,  and  try  to  prove  or  test 
its  existence,  it  diaappeare ;  we  not  only  cannot 
grasp  it,  we  can  bring  evidence,  apparently  clear 
proof  indeed,  that  it  is  not;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
nand,  our  consciousness  will  persist  in  affirming 
that  it  is:  we  can  prove  it  is  not  anything,  and 
yet  we  cannot  but  perceive  it.  Nay,  the  more 
we  prove  it  is  not,  through  our  attention  beii^ 


directed  more  cloeely  to  it,  the  more  we  percetBt 

But  the  contradiction  has  a  familiar  parallel. 
Suppose  a  person,  not  knowing  that  a  shadow  was 
an  absence  of  light,  set  to  work  to  study  it.  He 
would  prove  there  was  nothing,  would  demon- 
strate it  did  not  exiet — nay,  could  not ;  but  he 
would  perceive  it  all  the  ssme.  The  more  he 
proved  It  was  not,  the  more  unequivocal  bis  per- 
ception of  it  would  become. 

Always  this  must  be  the  result  of  studying  an 
absence  under  the  idea  that  it  is  a  presence.  We 
prove  it  is  not,  but  our  perception  of  it  remains. 
And  conversely,  when  there  is  mid  persists  a  per- 
ception of  a  thing,  and  it  is  proved  by  examina- 
tion that  it  is  not,  is  not  demonstration  given  that 
it  is  an  absence  P  Might  not  this  contradiction  in 
respect  to  Freewill,  if  we  had  better  observed  and 
been  more  ready  to  apply  our  known  experience, 
have  suggested  to  us,  long  ago,  that  it  was  an 
absence  we  wore  studying  P 

Let  ua  suppose  that  this  at  once  imbanishable 
and  untenahle  phenomenon  of  Freewill  is  an 
absence :  an  absence,  in  our  experience,  of  that 
necessity  which  is  the  true  character  of  Action  (as 
it  also  is  of  Thought) :  what  is  tlie  position  which 
we  thus  affirm  f  Not  that  there  is  or  can  be 
arbitrary  action — that  order  can  be  absent — but 
that  our  experience  is  phenomenal ;  that  we  have 
a  feeling  of  that  as  being  which  cannot  truly  be ; 
of  doing  that  which  is  not  truly  done.  It  is 
simply  proof  from  another  side  that  that  which 
answat  to  our  consciousness  is  not  the  same 
as  that  which  truly  caiuet  it.  The  absence  in 
us  of  that  which  would  express  itself  in  necessity 
of  action  is  but  another  side,  or  sspect,  of  the 
shortcoming  of  oui  consciousness,  on  which  the 
metaphysicians  and  even  men  of  sdence  now 
delight  to  dwell.  This  fact,  which  speculation  so 
enforces,  presents  to  us  also  a  moral  side  in  the 
phenomena  of  volition ;  and  thus  at  once  a  greater 
force  of  meaning  is  given  to  the  speculative  pro- 
position, and  a  harmony  is  introduced  between 
the  various  aspects  of  our  nature.  As  our  phe- 
nomenal knowledge  does  not  fill  the  idea  of 
knowledge,  so  our  pheuomaoal  action  does  not  fill 
the  idea  of  action.t 

Thus  a  clearer  conception  of  tbe  nature  of  our 
life  seems  to  grow  upon  us.  For  we  seem,  even 
involuntarily,  alwavs  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween Man  and  i^ature;  even  when  any  such 
distinction  is  denied  in  theory,  the  words  betray 
that  it  is  felt  But  from  the  point  of  view  here 
talien  the  meaning  of  this  distinction  may  he 
coDsidered  afresh.  For  if  the  absence  of  neces- 
sity from  Man's  action  it  a  lack,  then  the  presence 
of  neceasity  in  Nature  assumes  a  new  aspect.  It 
may  truly  be,  there,  that  which  a  true  necessi^  in 
Man  would  be:  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  WilL 
Nor  does  it  affect  the  c[uestion  that  it  is  felt  by 
us  as  a  mere  expression  of  force :  the  force  is  but 
a  mode  of  apprehension  of  our  own.  Man  mav 
differ  from  Aature,  not  by  poesssMng  that  which 
Nature  has  not,  but  by  lacking  that  which  Nature 
has. 

My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  do  mora  than 
make  these  mere  snsgeations,  of  which  I  will  add 
but  one  more :  namely,  that  this  mode  of  regarding 
the  question  of  Freewill  is  one  that  is  mudi  mora 
widely  applicable,  It  consists  aimply  in  not  as- 
suming any  phenomenon  presented  to  us  as  necee- 
sarilj'  either  existent  or  non-existent ;  but  in 
seekmg  to  ascertain  whether  some  fact  that  in- 
cludes more  elements  may  not  be  recognised  aa 
presenting  to  our  apprehension  a  pb< 


*  Sea  Frrfeuoc  Sidgwjck  very  emphatieslly  on 
this  poiot. 

\  &a  inr  from  the  "phenomeuiit"  seeking  to  re- 
pndinte  Freewill,  tbns  nppreli ended,  it  should  be  a 
natural  part  of  his  logical  position  ;  il  brings  up,  so 
to  gpsiLk,  bis  whals  line  to  one  front.  And  at  the 
fame  timo  it  puts  isids  an  aalaganisiD.  What  could 
b«  more  likely,  indeed,  than  tjint  we  all  are  aiitago- 
nistic  to  our  fellows  partly,  at  Ie.-i8t,  through  being 
ineoDsiitent  mth  ourselves? 


is  lew.  In  other  words,  whether  that  which  is 
ptesent  to  our  consciousness  may  not  be  derived  bif 
a  niMiM  (as  e.g.  colour  is  from  white  light)  from 
some  larger  &ct  to  which  our  thoughts  must  turn,  if 
our  experience  is  to  be  rightly  interpreted,  or 
even  harmony  introduced  into  human  thought. 
Jambs  Hjhtok. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Recent  Oriffin  of  Man.,  as  lUtulrated  by 
Qeology  and  tbe  Modern  Seienee  of  Pr«~ 
hietoric  Arekaeology ,  By  James  C.  Sontb- 
all,  IlluBtrated.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  & 
Co.,  1875.) 
Persaps  no  scientific  notion  of  tbe  present 
day  is  moro  familiar  to  the  popular  mind 
than  th&t  of  tbe  "immenGe  antiqaity-  of 
man."  But  it  is  a  miBConception  '  of  ita 
attitude  towards  this  question  to  assert  (as 
Mr.  Soniball  has  done)  that  it  will  soon  be 
very  generally  believed  that  science  has 
proved  the  claims  of  this  notion  to  be 
regarded  aa  an  ascertained  truth,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  general  belief  of  eveir 
educated  teind.  Althongb  the  popular  mind 
is  easily  moved  to  accept  the  dogmas  of 
science  when  these  are  definitely  formulated, 
it  has  learned  to  r^ard  systematic  methods 
and  exact  reeolts  as  the  necessary  gnarantees 
for  the  scientific  character  of  every  inTesti- 
gation.  It  is  incredible,  therefore,  that  a 
statement  couched  in  terms  which  render  it 
alike  incapable  of  being  established  or  re- 
futed should  be  nniversallj  accepted  as  a 
"Bcientifio  conclusion."  The  average  in- 
telligence interesting  itself  in  these  qnes- 
tions  is  qaick  to  perceive  that  this  "im- 
mense antiquity  "  is  an  nnknown  qnajatity, 
which  no  science  can  check  and  no  faith 
(abort  of  absolute  crednlity)  can  grasp. 
Even  among  the  scientific  men  who  are 
commonly  understood  to  have  given  it  their 
nnqnalified   assent  and  sanction,  it  is   re- 

rled  at  best  as  a  hypothesis,  which  may 
capable  of  proof  when  the  evidence 
is  exhausted.  Bnt  no  one  considers  the 
case  for  the  antiquity  of  man  aa  closed, 
while  the  case  for  the  other  side  is 
only  now  being  opened.  Should  the 
eontroveray  be  of  no  farther  utility  than 
by  clearing  the  ground  of  the  hazy  specula- 
tions which  obscure  the  subject,  and  ea(«- 
blisbing  the  investigation  on  a  strictly 
scientific  basis,  it  will  do  good  service. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  anticipated,  however, 
that  this  resalt  will  be  immediately  accom. 
plishcd.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the 
style  adopted  by  Mr.  Sonthall  is  not  con. 
dncivo  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate  discna- 
sion  of  the  scientific  qnestions  at  issue.  In 
this  r«spect  hia  book  is  diaapnointing.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  altnde  to  Uie  theological 
temper  of  some  of  its  chapters,  or  to  tbe 
general  tone  of  the  argument,  fnrtber  than 
to  say  that  they  are  pitched  in  too  high  a 
key  to  bo  altogether  commended.  Although 
it  is  the  boldest  attempt  hitherto  made  to 
meet  the  advocates  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
on  their  own  ground,  the  author  contributes 
no  new  bets  to  the  evidence  on  record. 
The  chief  merit  of  his  work  is  that  he  baa 
collected,  within  the  compass  of  600  pages, 
a  vast  amon&t  of  information  not  othervrise 
readily  aooessible.     Bat  be  has  attempted  to 
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prove  too  mnch,  aiid  his  reasoniiig  is  £re- 
qnentlj  &a  mooDclnBive  as  anything  that  haa 
been  written  on  the  other  side.  Lacking  the 
archaeological  experience  which  might  have 
assisted  Mm  in  detecting  the  imperfections 
in  the  reoorde  of  other  men's  observations, 
his  subject  is  overioaded  with  details,  and 
his  argoment  smothered  beneath  a  mass  of 
unsifted  evidence.  Notwithstanding  these 
imperfections,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the 
b&ldn»s  of  its  style,  its  mannerisme,  and 
its  fyatematio  disregard  of  the  eleganceB  of 
composition,  the  work  is  a  nsefnl  repertory 
of  the  &cts  and  ttrgaments,  inferencee  and 
spectdations  regarding  the  age  of  man  on  the 
earth,  while  in  its  controversial  portions  it 
is  by  no  means  heavy  reading. 

As  the  "  geKtit  homo "  has  no  geolt^cal 
antiquity,  it  ia  only  relatively  to  the  brief 
periods  of  rec«»ded  bistoiy  that  the  anti- 
quity of  mac  can,  with  any  probabihty,  be 
teimed  "immense"— if  it  bo  not  an  nn- 
scientific  oonfasion  of  terms  to  call  that 
"  immense  "  which  ia  merely  nnknown.  The 
evidence  snggeetive  of  that  antiquity  di- 
vides itaelf  natnrally  into  two  btanches — 
viz.,  the  age  of  the  drifts  in  which  the  relics 
of  "Palaeolithic  man"  are  imbedded,  and 
the  fact  that  in  his  eu-Iiest  eziBtenoe  in 
Western  Europe  man  was  the  contemporary 
of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  reindeer  and 
other  animals  now  wholly  extinct,  or  ex- 
tinct at  least  as  regards  these  regioDS.  Bnt 
it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  ai^^oment 
that  the  oonclnaion  to  be  drawn  from  each 
of  these  lines  of  evidence  must  be  altema- 
tire  :  either  that  man  is  much  more  ancient 
than  has  been  hitherto  beheved ;  or  that 
the  period  of  the  dejxraition  of  the  imple- 
ment-bearing drifts  and  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  extinct  animals  is  mnch  more  recent 
than  we  have  been  accnstomed  to  consider 
it.  The  tendency  of  soientific  investigation 
has  hitbarto  been  almost  exclnsively  towards 
the  accnmnlation  of  inferences  in  &vour  of 
the  former  view.  Still  it  is  impossible  to 
assert  that  the  latter  view  is  improbable,  and 
it  becomes  all  the  more  tenable  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  &cts  which  are  suggestive 
of  antiquity  do  not  of  necessity  imply  an 
antiqtiil^  that  is  *'  immense,"  though  it  may 
be  practically  immeasurable. 

Starting  with  the  assertion  that  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  man, 
in  his  earliest  seats  in  the  East,  was  a 
savage,  ^iix.  Sonthall  proceeds  to  examine 
the  evidence  regarding  the  condition  of 
"  Palaeolithic  man  "  hi  Western  Europe,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  condition  of  such  utter  barbarism 
and  incapacity  as  is  usually  represented.  It 
is  true  tLat  if  the  rode  flint-implements  of 
Western  Europe  represent  the  in&ncy  of  tiie 
human  race,  we  hare  yet  to  discover  the 
landmarks  of  its  progress  irom  "  PalaeoliUiic 
barbarism  "to  the  splendid  civilisations  of 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Oreecc.  But  it 
troohl  be  pronature  to  conclude  that  these 
landmarks  do  not  exist  because  they  are  still 
undiscovered.  The  archaeology  of  the 
West  is  only  now  beginning  to  assume  form 
out  of  chaos,  while  the  archaeology  of  the 
East  is  altogether  unknown,  Mr.  Southall 
admits  that  there  was  an  undoubted  Stone 
Age  in  Western  Europe.  Bat  he  says, 
"  uiese  Iberians,  or  whoever  they  were,  came 


from  the  East,"  bringing  with  them  the 
potentiahties  of  the  civ^ation  they  left. 
This  is  a  more  eonvenient  theory  than  that 
of  progresMve  development.  If  the  human 
race  originated  in  a  single  centre,  how  did 
the  " PtOaeoUthic  men"  manage  to  people 
an  area  reaching  from  Western  Europe  on 
the  one  hand  to  India  and  America  on  the 
other,  before  they  had  learned  the  simplest 
of  simple  arts — the  rubbing  of  one  stone 
npon  another  ?  If  they  originated  in  dif- 
ferent centres  at  different  periods,  how 
did  it  happen  that  they  adopted  identical 
methods  of  advancement,  through  precisely 
similar  stages  of  progress  ?  The  ttieory  of 
progressive  development,  &om  zero  upwards 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  demands  from  its 
advocates  a  satis&ctory  solution  of  one  or 
other  of  these  problems.  Mr.  Sonthall's 
theory  avoids  this,  but  it  is  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  "  Iberians,  or  whoever  they 
were,"  can  scarcely  be  cited  in  evidence  for 
the  pniposes  of  this  discnesion. 

On  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  imple- 
ment-bearing gravels  of  the  French  and 
English  river-valleys,  Mr.  Southall  joins 
issue  directly  with  the  geologists  who  main- 
tain that  the  gravel  beds  and  terraces  were 
deposited  slowly  and  snccessively  during  the 
erosion  of  the  valleys  by  the  ordinary  action 
of  the  streams ;  arguing  that  the  geological 
phenomena  of  the  Somme  indicate  that  the 
ancient  river  was  immensely  larger  than  it 
is  at  present,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  gravel 
deposit  was  in  some  places  very  great,  and, 
taking  the  conditions  of  the  ancient  river  as 
conceded  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  he  considers 
them  sufficient  to  prodnce  the  existing  phe- 
nomena of  the  valley  within  a  comparatively 
limited  period.  He  also  points  out  at  con- 
siderable length  that  the  facta  recorded  by 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  (when  separated 
&om  his  dednctions)  confirm  this  view. 

If  the  gravel  beds  fail  to  produce  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  their  "immense  anti- 
quity," the  "  great  age  "  of  the  peat  of  the 
Somme  valley  is  even  more  delusive.  The 
peat,  averaging  26  feet  in  thickness,  was 
considered  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  to 
represent  a  period  of  from  15,000  to  20,000 
years,  its  rate  of  increase  being  estimated  at 
li  to  2  inches  in  a  century.  But  M.  de 
Perthes  also  states  that  he  found  stumps 
of  birch  and  alder,  a  metre  (39'14  inches) 
in  height,  standing  as  they  grew  and  deeply 
covered  by  the  peat.  As  trees  do  not  sbmd 
long  uDGovered  in  the  damp  air  of  a  swamp 
without  decay,  it  follows  that  all  the  stumps 
that  are  so  found  must  have  been  covered 
to  their  present  summits  before  they  had 
time  to  rot  away.  Applying  M.  B.  de 
Perthes'  estimate  of  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  peat,  however,  we  must  believe  that 
these  stumps  stood  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather  from  1,950  to  2,G00  years.  But 
100  years  is  a  long  lifetime  for  an  oak 
stump,  and  every  trace  of  such  trees  as 
these  would  disappear  in  fifty  years.  To 
one  who  studies  the  growth  of  forest  peat 
in  America,  says  Mr.  Southall,  a  growth  of 
two  or  three  feet  in  a  century  is  by  no 
means  improbable  ;  but,  taking  six  inches  as 
a  standard  probably  not  too  ^eat,  the  ^e  of 
the  peat  of  the  Somme  v^ley  would  not 
exceed  5,000  years.  If  the  Itoman  remains 
found  underneath  it  are  to  be  relied  on,  its 


actual    age  ia   not   more    than  half  tiiat 
period. 

The  contemporaneity  of  the  men  of  the 
"  Palaeolithic  period  "  with  the  extinct  fauns 
suggests  (as  has  been  alreadv  retoarked) 
either  that  man  is  more  ancient,  or  that 
these  animals  hved  on  to  more  recent  times 
than  is  usually  believed.  Mr.  Soathall 
gives  an  elaborate  remnU  of  the  facta  and 
inferences  insisted  on  by  the  ardiaaologiBta 
in  favour  of  the  former  view.  He  then 
adduces  evidence  to  show  that  as  certain  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the  mammoth,  woolly 
rhinoceros,  &c.,  lived  on  to  mediaeval  times, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
great  pachyderms  themselves  were  living  at 
no  "  immense  "  distance  of  time.  The  ca^ 
cases  of  both  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  hsre 
been  found  in  Siberia,  with  their  food  un- 
changed in  their  stomachs,  and  the  blood 
still  in  their  capillary  vessels,  while  the 
mammotii  tusks  are  fuand  by  thousands 
nearly  as  fresh  as  the  ivory  imported  from 
India  and  A£rioa.  "  Now,"  says  Mr.  South- 
all,  "  it  may  be  l^t  the  Siberiiui  mammoth 
is  200,000  years  old,  though  it  is  h^hly  im- 
probable, perhaps  incredible.  But  it  is  ont 
of  the  question  that  all  of  these  fresh  bones, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  are  lOO.OOO 
or  200,000  years  old."  The  argument  is 
not  very  conclusive,  but  in  this  Kspect  it  is 
not  worse  than  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
meet.  "  There  are  even  traditions  of  tbe 
mammoth,"  says  Mr.  Southall,  "both  ia 
Siberia  and  in  America."  The  monnd- 
buUders  have  figured  him  on  a  colosnl 
scale  in  the  "Big  Elephant  Mound"  d 
Wisconsin,  and  he  was  actually  cast  in 
bronze  by  the  "  prehistorio  "  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Siberia.  Both  figures,  as  they  are 
engraved,  have  certainly  an  elephantine  loot, 
but  whether  they  are  intended  to  represent 
the  mammoth  may  be  open  to  question. 

Having  thus  shown  his  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  "  Palaeolithic  men  "  were 
not  so  far  removed  in  time  from  the  men  of 
the  present  day  as  has  beeu  imagined,  Mr. 
Southall  proceeds  to  adduce  proof  that  thej 
were  not  so  far  below  the  average  level  oi 
what  we  call  "  the  uncivilised  races  "  as  bu 
been  represented.  If  this  position  is  esta- 
blished, the  ailment  which  saggests  tb*t 
on  enormous  lapse  of  time  is  implied  in  the 
gradual  progress  upwards  from  the  depth  of 
degradation  assumed  to  have  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  "  Palaeolithic  times  "  is  de- 
prived of  its  force.  There  can  be  httla 
doubt  that  it  has  been  too  hastily  assumed 
by  many  writers  that  prehistorio  man  kw 
nothing  Mgher  or  nobler  than  what  he  hM 
left  in  his  refuse-heaps.  Tet  it  would  baffle 
the  most  ingenious  archaeologist  to  ednce 
from  the  modem  kitchen-midden  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  elegance  and  refinement  of 
the  drawing-room.  We  cannot  now  enter 
on  an  analysis  of  the  statements  advanced 
in  support  of  tlie  view  that  "  Palaeolithic 
man  "  was  possessed  of  a  higher  degree  w 
civilisation  than  many  of  the  tribes  of  un- 
civilised men  of  modem  times.  It  i*  enong 
for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  they  a™i 
for  the  most  part,  the  statements  of  the  M^- 
Tocatcs  for  the  "  antiquity  of  moo ;  ^  .. 
the  point  at  issue  is  that,  while  Mr.  So"**^" 
Insists  on  accepting  the  record  as  it  slfoh 
they  wiU  explain  the  facta  by  gafpoane  » 
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distnxbuice  of  the  deposits  and  commiztnre 
of  the  relios  of  two  different  epochs.  At 
Soliitr4,  Lovrerer,  it  must  be  confeBsed  that 
the  signs  of  a  mncli  higher  platform  of 
civilisation  than  has  hitherto  been  conceded 
to  the  "  Palaeolithic  era  "  are  nnequivocally 
obaervable. 

In  dealing  with  the  megalithic  tnonaments 
Ml.  Sonthall  draws  largely  on  the  recent 
work  of  Mr.  Fergnsson,  adoptiitg  many  of 
his  condosionfi  as  to  particular  monnmenU, 
bat  differing  &om  him  on  the  general  qnes- 
tioD  of  their  age  as  a  class.  Believing  that 
they  belong  to  an  "  Iberian  race,"  and  that 
they  "  travelled  from  east  to  west,"  he  con- 
clndes  that  Uteir  erection  in  Qanl  and 
Britain  may  he  dated  at  leaBt  800  or  1,000 
years  before  the  Ghriatian  era. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  follow  the  antbor  in 
his  description  of  the  Swiss  lake- dwellings 
and  the  Danish  kitehen-middens.  The 
association  of  the  evidences  of  a  compara- 
tively high  civilisation  with  the  mde  imple- 
ments and  appliances  of  the  Stone  Age 
(which,  in  the  Swiss  takes,  seems  to  have 
pASsed  rapidly  throngh  a  faintly  defined  Age 
of  Bronze  into  the  fall  development  of  the 
Iron  Age  and  the  civilisation  of  the  Boman 
time)  is  regarded  as  snggestive  that  the 
ongin  of  the  earliest  lake- settlements  may 
be  brought  much  nearer  to  Ihe  Iron  Age 
than  has  yet  been  admitted.  In  &ct,  Ur. 
Sonthall  is  disposed  to  dispense  with  the 
Bronse  Age  altogether,  holding  that  " ' 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  as  well  as 
Britain,  the  Bronze  Age  rests  on  a  very 
eqnivooal  fonndation,"  and  marks  in  general 
the  rapid  transition  from  stone  to  iron, 
withont  sThibitiiig  any  solid  and  indepen- 
dent existence.  This  hypothesis,  however, 
seems  quite  untenable, and  thenotion  that  the 
Inronze  wei^ns  and  implements  found  in 
Britain  are  Boman  is  equally  unfounded. 
Korean  the  discoveries  of  M.  Schliemann  in 
the  Troad  be  held  to  invalidate  the  theory  of 
the  "  sDCceesion  of  the  three  ages  "  as  estab- 
lished in  Europe.  In  an  eastern  city  snch 
revolntions  as  those  observed  by  M.  Schlie- 
mann are  common  enongh  at  the  present  day, 
and  most  have  been  equally  common  in 
ancient  times.  A.  conflagration  occurs  which 
devastates  a  whole  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
polished  and  opulent  classes.  Thus  dis- 
pOBsessed,  they  move  to  more  favoured 
or  feshionable  localitiea,  and  the  desolated 
quarter  is  abandoned  to  the  lowest  class  of 
tradesmen  and  tiaffickera,  who  bnild  rude 
dwellingB  and  ruder  \PorkshopB  on  the  ruins 
of  palatial  residences.  Another  wave  of 
fire  passes  over  it  and  their  mdo  tools  and 
coarse  utensils  arc  deposited  in  the  sfcratnm 
of  ashes  which  covers  the  previous  deposit 
containing  the  elegant  vases  and  luxurious  ap- 
purtenances of  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy. 
These  alternations  occur  in  every  city,  but 
in  eastern  cities  they  are  more  frequent  and 
striking ;  while  there,  also,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  luxury  of  Ihe  rich,  and  the  rude 
barbarism  of  the  poor  is  so  marked  that  the 
archaeologist,  reasoning  from  the  aspect  of 
the  two  gronps  of  relics,  would  naturally 
conclude  titiat  they  could  not  have  been  in 
contemporaneoos  use  among  the  same  people. 
But  for  further  examination  of  tins  and 
kindred  queetiooB  arising  in  the  course  of 
ncent    archaeological     investigations,     the 


reader  must  now  be  referred  to  the  pages  of 
Mr.  SouthaU's  work,  where  they  are  fnlly, 
if  not  always  conclusively,  discussed.  The 
scope  of  the  argument  to  which  the  author 
has  addressed  himself  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  statement  of  bis  own  views  on 
the  subject : — 

"  If  I  have  succeeded  [he  saja]  io  eetablishiog 
the  very  recent  ori^a  of  the  human  tatxi,  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  reaches  farther  dian  the 
position  of  prehistoric  archaeology :  it  beats  on 
Mi.  Darwin's  viewa ;  for  if,  as  I  contend,  primeval 
man  conunenced  his  career  six  or  eight  thousand 
years  ago  in  a  civilised  coodition  in  toe  temperate 
re^oDS  of  the  East  (and  there  are  no  human 
traces  behind  thasa},  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  so 
iar  as  man  is  concerned,  is  at  (mee  negatived." 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
infimcy  of  science  has  been  always  charac- 
terised by  a  credulous  stage.  It  jb,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  expect  that  Archaeology  should 
put  away  all  her  "  sensational  Bpeoulations  " 
and  emerge  at  onoe  to  the  digmty  of  an 
eetablisbed  sciraice,  basing  ha  conclnaions 
cmly  on  exact  observation  and  rigid  induc- 
tion. It  took  centuries  to  emancipate  astro- 
nomy from  the  visionary  theories  of  the 
astrologers,  and  to  educe  the  principles  of 
chemistry  from  the  absurdities  of  the  al- 
chemists ;  while  it  is  bat  yesterday  that  the 
superstitions  veneration  of  the  tools  and 
weapons  of  the  early  races  has  awakened  a 
more  intelligent  curiositjr,  destined  to  result 
in  a  strictly  scientific  investigation  of  the 
whole  phenomena  of  primeval  times. 

Joseph  Axdbbsoh. 


Ooidelica :  Old  and  Early  Middle  Irizli  Glosses, 
Prose    and    Verse.      Edited    by   Whitley 
Stokes.       Second     Edition.       (London : 
Triibner  &  Co.,  18?2.) 
Without  attempting  to  get  into  a  profound 
dissertation  on  what  may  or  may  not  be  in 
a  name,  one  may  venture  to  say  that  Mr. 
Stokes  has  beeai  very  happy  in  his  choice  of 
a  name  for  the  book  before  us,  and  as  it 
suggests  a  term  which  may  be  of  great  use 
to  Celtic  scholars  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  it  will  not  be  oat  of  place  here  : — 

Ooidelica  has  been  formed  from  the  0. 
Irish  Qoidsl  or  Qaidil  "  an  Irishman, " 
whence  the  later  forms  met  with,  for  in- 
stance, in  Cormac's  Glossary,  Gaedel,  Odedil 
OoedeUu,  GaideUu.  In  Mod.  Irish,  this,  the 
national  name,  is  written  Qaoidheai  by 
O'Beilly,  which  with  its  dk  mute  omitted  wa 
are  acquainted  with  as  Gael ;  from  Gaoidheal 
is  formed  Qaaidkilig,  "  the  Irish  language  or 
Oselic."  These  are  respectively  in  Welsh 
Qayddel,  "an  Irishman,"  and  Gwyddelig, 
"  Irish  ;  "  and  the  indubitable  identity  of 
Goidel  and  Gvnjddel  proves  that  neither  has 
anything  to  do  by  way  of  etyniology  with 
Welsh  ^wycld  (for  vid),  "wood,"  It  would 
greatly  conduce  to  clearness  if  the  Irish,  the 
Scotch  Gaels  and  the  Manx  when  spoken  of 
collectively  were  to  be  called  Ooidels  or 
Ooidelie  nations.  But  what  should  the  other 
Celts,  Welsh,  O.  Cornish,  and  Bretons  be 
called  ?  It  woald  seem  that  for  them  col- 
lectively the  term  Cimric  or  Kimric  nations 
is  alreaiSy  pretty  widely  used,  but  it  would 
well  to  spell  the  adjective  with  k, 
to  intimate  that  it  has  more  to  do  with 
the  Welsh,  who    call   tikemselves  in  their 


own  Ismgu^^  Oymri/  (witJi  o  =  it),  and 
their  language  Oymraeg  than  with  the 
Cinunerii,  whose  lineal  descendants  they 
were  once  thought  to  be.  Of  course  thooo 
are  not  meant  to  meet  the  eyes  of  thft 


the  British  Archaeological  As- 
sooiation  or  the  Invemess  Highlandns,  who 
write  and  talk  of  the  Oaelio  still  s^icdien  in 
Wales.  The  German  who  compiled  the 
indexes  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  Kohn's 
Beiiraga  was  more  exousable  when  he  drew 
up  two  lists  of  Irish  words  headed  Iriteh 
(^iebsl  AUwiseli)  and  Gaiish  respectively. 
Here,  perhaps,  Ute  simplest  method  to  avoid 
mistakes  would  be  to  call  the  Celtic  of  Ire- 
land Irish  or  JErse,  and  to  leave  Gaelic  to  be 
applied  to  that  of  the  Highlands,  with  or 
without  quali^ing  it  as  Scotch  Gaelic,  or 
the  Oaelio  of  Sco^d. 

The  present  edition  of  Stokes'  book  ex- 
ceeds, in  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains, 
the  former  one  (which  was  privately  printed 
at  Colcatta  in  1866)  in  the  proportion  of  134 
pages  to  108,  and  nearly  all  ihe  Irish  has 
been  carefully  collated  with  the  originals  by 
the  editor  and  bis  friends.  The  pkui  of  the 
work  is  to  be  read  in  the  imlex :  the  Irish 
consists  of  (I)  Glosses,  (2)  Prose,  and  (3) 
Verse,  t<^ether  with  a  translation  into 
English,  as  well  as  notes  wherever  the^  w^?e 
thought  necessary.  Under  the  first  beading 
we  have  the  followi^  items  (pp.  1-S3)  : — 
The  Turin  Qlosses,  Extracts  from  the  Milan 
Codex,  The  Vienna  Glosses,  The  fTancy 
Glosses,  The  Gloss  in  Mao  Daman's  Gos- 
pels, The  Berne  Glosses,  The  Leydeu 
Glosses,  The  Glosses  in  the  Sonthomp. 
ton  Psaltor,  The  Irish  Glosses  on  the 
Latin  Hymns  in  the  Trinity  College  ZAber 
Symnorum,  Dial  Laithne,  of  which  more 
anon.  The  prose  (pp.  83--121)  ctmsists  of 
the  Irish  S^otes  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the 
Irish  Frefaoes  to  the  Latin  Hymns  in  the 
Liber  Eymnorum,  and  the  Giaelio  in  the 
Book  of  Deir.  Under  the  heading  of  Verse 
come  the  following  pieoes  (pp.  121-182)  >— 
The  Poems  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Paul, 
Corinthia;  the  Verses  in  the  Codex  Boer- 
neriaons  ;  and  the  Irish  Hymns  in  the  Liber 
Hi/tanorum,  namely  the  following — (I)  Col- 
mtm's  Hymn,  (2)  Fiacc's  Hymn,  (3)  NU 
nine's  Prayer,  (4)  UlUia'e  Hymn  in  Praise 
of  Brigit,  (5)  &occin's  Hymn  in  Praise  of 
Brigit,  (6)  Sanctiin'a  Hymn,  (7)  Patrick's 
Hymn,  (8)  the  Amra  Chokumbokille,  (9) 
Adomnin's  Prayer,  (10)  M^I-isu's  Hymn, 
(II)  the  Quatrain  on  the  Aposties.  As  this 
hat  extends  over  most  of  the  ground  occo^ 
]Hed  by  O.  Irish  hterature,  it  will  be  far 
more  instrnctive  to  have  it  classified  ohro. 
nologically :  in  most  instanoes  Stokes'  notes 
enable  us  to  do  so  as  follows : — (a)  To  the 
eighth  centuiy  belong  the  Poems  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Paul,  Carinthia  (Mone)  ; 
the  Irish  Xotes  in  the  Book  of  Armagh 
"  were  vot  composed  before  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ;  "  the  Berne  GloBSes  belong  to  the 
eighth  or  the  ninth  ceatary.  (h)  The 
ninth  century:  the  Leyden  Glosses  date 
from  the  year  808 ;  the  Turin  Glosses  be- 
long to  the  ninth  (Peyron)  ;  some  of  tbe 
Vienna  Glosses  are  of  the  ninth ;  the  Gaelic 
in  the  Book  of  Deir  is  in  a  "handwriting 
certainly  as  old  as  the  ninth  century ;  "  the 
Extiacbi  from  the  Milan  Codex  are  "in 
Irish  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  oeDloiy."     (o) 
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The  tenth  cenbniy  has  none  attribnted  to  it 
excepting  possibly  the  Uilan  extracts,  (d) 
The  elereath  century :  to  this  belongs  a 
small  portion  of  th*  Vienna  Glosses ;  the 
Irish  GlosBBB,  Prefaces  and  Hymns  in  the 
Liber  Hymnorum,  are  attribnted  to  the 
eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth, 
fWiunHt  Todd  and  O'Donovan,  who  date 
them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century;  as 
to  the  QloBses  in  the  Sonthampton  Psalter, 
Stokes  says  that  "  the  MS.  appears  to  be  of 
the  eleventh  centniy,  and  the  Olosses  seem 
of  that  date  or  perhaps  a  little  later."  The 
date  of  the  six  Nancy  Glosses  and  the  one 
inMacDnman'a  Gospels,  together  with  that 
of  the  two  qnatralns  in  the  Codex  Boer- 
neriannH,  is  not  snggested,  and  from  this 
silence  respecting  Siem  we  may  probably 
infer  that  they  are  not  older  than  the  other 
O.  Irish  specimens  in  the  book.  Thns,  ob 
the  whole,  the  present  writer  confesses  to 
some  disappointment  in  finding  no  sllnsion 
to  the  existence  of  any  ma.nnscript  specimen 
of  0.  Irish  dating  earlier  than  the  eighth 
oentnry,  precisely  tbe  same  centary  to  which 
the  earliest  0.  Welsh  Glosses  are  ascribed ; 
of  conrse  the  amount  of  O.  Welsh  extant  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  0.  Irish,  of 
which  the  present  seems  to  form  hardly 
more  than  as  it  were  the  first  frnits. 

The  glossary  called  Vuil  Itailkne  deserves 
a  special  mention;  it  is  said  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Dudley  Mac  Firbis,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  it  in  164^3  from  an 
older  MS.  What  could  be  the  date  of  the 
original  p  This  it  is  impossible  now  to 
answer,  bnt  Stokes  finds  it  to  contain,  besides 
mnch  that  is  obscure,  words  proved  by 
other  old  glossaries  to  be  0.  Irish,  or  shown 
by  comparative  philology  to  be  genuine.  It 
ateo  cont&ins  a  class  of  words  fabricated  from 
Rennine  Irish  words  by  varions  processes  of 
msertion  or  addition  of  meaningless  Byllablca 
or  letters :  as  when,  forinstance,  maitk  is  there 
made  into  manitk.  The  various  processes  of 
forming  this  kind  of  jargon  had  technical 
names,  and  are  recognised  in  the  preface  to 
the  Amra  Chobiimbchille,  a  MS.  of  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  twelfth  century,  and  also  in  the 
hooks  of  Lecain  and  Ballimote,  from  which 
Stokes  gives  copious  examples.  "  More- 
over," he  proceeds,  "  Dr.  Ferguson  has 
detected  on  Ogham  inscriptions  examples  of 
the  practice  of  disgaising  words  by  the  intro* 
daction  of  arbitrary  ingredients."  One  may 
allow  that  Irish  scribes  practised  this  kind 
of  jargon-making  in  the  twelfth  centary, 
bat  one  cannot  admit  so  readily  its  intro- 
dnction  into  the  interpretation  of  the  early 
stono  monuments  of  Ireland,  dating  four  or 
more  centuries  before. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  needs  no  recom- 
mendation :  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  a 
master,  and  no  stndent  of  0.  Irish,  or,  indeed, 
of  Celtic  philology,  can  do  without  it. 

J.  Bhts. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

AITTHROPDIASX. 


At  the  recent  meetings  of  the  American  Aseocia- 
tion  for  the  advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  L,  H. 
Montan  introduced  several  Buhjecta  of  much  in-' 
teiest  to  anthropologists.  In  a  paper  on  "Eth- 
ni<^  Periods "  he  luggeeted  that  the  succesgive 
stages  in  the  rise  of  man  Irom  a  state  of  savBgery 
to  that  of  dviHsation  may  be  classed  under  five 


heads — namely,  (1 )  a  period  of  savRgery,  (2)  the 
opening  period  or  lower  stage  of  harlnri^m,  (3) 
toe  middle  period  of  barbarism,  (4)  the  dosiug  or 
upper  period  of  barbarism,  and  (6)  the  period 
of  civihgation.  Of  these  periods  that  of  BSvageTj 
was  necessarily  of  the  longest  duration  ;  aud  Mr. 
Morgan,  in  estimatia^  the  ratio  of  human  pro- 
nM8,  expreaaed  an  opiniou  that  the  advance  made 
by  man  before  rising  from  a  state  of  savagery  was 
probably  of  more  importance  to  the  race  than  the 
Buhaequent  progress  in  barbarism.  He  maintained 
that  me  line  between  savagery  and  barbarism  may 
be  indicAted  by  the  invention  of  pottery ;  and 
the  application  of  this  test  shows  that  the 
Australians  are  still  in  a  couditioD  of  savagery. 
A  transition  irom  the  lower  to  the  middle  stage 
of  barbsrism  is  marked  iu  the  eastern  hemisphere 
by  the  domeetication  of  animals,  and  in  the 
western  hemiaphere  by  the  cultivation  of  maize 
and  the  uae  of  unbumt  brick  and  atone  for  con- 
structire  purposes.  Aa  examples  of  tribes  in  the 
lower  stage  of  barbarism  Mr.  Morgan  pointed  to 
the  American  aborigines  east  of  the  Missouri. 
The  pssaage  from  the  middle  to  the  higher  stage 
of  barbarism  may  be  traced  by  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  smelting  iroQ-ores ;  and  usiug  this  art 
as  a  test  we  see  that  the  village  Indians  of  New 
and  Old  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Peru  must 
be  assigned  to  the  middle  stage  of  barbarism.  The 
commencement  of  civiliaatioc  is  marked  by  the 
use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  and  br  the  art  of  writ^ 
ing;  the  Orecian  tribea  of  the  Homeric  age  and 
the  German  tribes  of  Caesai's  time  should  there- 
fore be  asfligned  to  tbe  highest  stage  of  barbarism. 
Mr.  Morgan,  in  another  paper,  illmtrated  the  suc- 
cessive advances  iu  civilisation  by  reference  to 
the  arts  of  subsistence,  or  the  means  by  which 
man  obtains  material  food, 

Soke  recent  discoveries  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  have  beeu  made  hy  Mr.  Henry  QiUman, 
by  whom  they  have  been  described  in  a  paper, 
"  On  the  Ancient  Men  of  the  Great  Lakes."  The 
Great  Mound  ou  the  River  Rouge,  near  its  junc- 
Ijon  with  tbe  Detroit  river,  has  yielded  numerous 
pla^fcnemic  tibiae,  or  flattened  shin-bones;  in- 
deed, the  fiattest  tibia  hitherto  recorded  has  been 
found  near  Detroit.  It  is  notable  that  nearlyiifty 
per  cent,  of  the  human  humeri  exhibit  perfora- 
tions. Many  of  the  skulls,  which  are  of  small 
capacity,  are  perforated  near  the  top  of  the  vault, 
each  ot  the  holes  measuring  from  ooe-third  to 
one-half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Almost  all  the 
mounds  bear  evidence  of  the  practice  of  crema- 
tion. Some  native  copper  discovered  on  Isle 
Royale,  Lake  Superior,  seems  to  show  that  the 
old  miners  of  this  distnct  used  fire  to  assist  them 
in  working  the  copper, 

Undbb  the  title  of  The  Tntimrmy  oflke'Moartdt, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Picket  has  published  a  popular  sketch 
of  tbe  prehistoric  archaeology  of  Kentucky  and 
the  adjoining  States.  Ho  dwells  on  tbe  resem- 
blance between  the  so-called  "  temple  mounds  " 
and  the  Mexican  teecalti*,  and  concludes  that  the 
old  mound-builders  were  in  all  likelihood  related 
ethnically  to  tbe  family  of  the  Toltece. 

AccoHDise  to  the  San  Francisco  Bvihiin,  a  re- 
markable  collection  of  Indian  relics  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  an  old  burial-place  near  Santa 
Barbara,  on  the  Cslifomian  coast.  The  relics  in- 
clude several  human  skeletons,  which  were  buried 
at  depths  of  &om  two  to  six  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  and  were  found  Ijing  face  downwards 
with  heads  directed  towards  the  weet.  Asso- 
ciated with  tbeee  bones  were  various  fish  and 
molluscan  remains  together  with  small  black  seeds, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
a  beveiage.  The  objects  of  human  workmanship 
included  steatite  pipes,  stone  cookiug- vessels, 
flint  implements,  bone  drills,  shell  ornaments, 
balls  of  wai^paint,  &c.  The  "  find  "  evidently  re- 
presents the  remains  of  an  old  Indian  settlement. 


unfavourable  a 


Thb  Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field  Olnb  held  Its 
annual  "  Fungus  Foiay  "  at  Hereford  and  in  its 


neighbourhood  last  week  Eiennioni ««, -^ 
to  Bishopston  Hill,  Dinmore,  Fouler,  Ored^ 
and  other  "hunting  grounds;"  and/in  mitTZl 
"""'"   ""    ■"'  "■e'^siiltowCTBMiUin™, 

""■'"^■'-Fries'bCWl^; 
>h  species :  u  j  y. 
Worthiagton  Smith's  papers  on  "Tha'RatjT 
spore '  of  tbe  Feionoiporn  infeiimii,''  and oii-tJ, 
Structure  of  an  Agaric,"  were  rantribntiom  d 
consideisble  importance  to  the  litenttue  d  m 
cology.  Indeed,  the  discoverj  atit  h  4 
gentleman  (by  means  of  the  niicttMope)'of  i^ 
transformation  of  the  cells  of  as  sguu  iuo  ^ 
equal  number  of  monads  is  of  do  DidiiiUT  Ecii«. 
tific  interest.  The  meeting  was  attended  It  i^ 
Cooke,  Messrs.  Broome  ana  Renny,  Sit^SlU 
Guise,  Bart.,  Dr.  Bull,  Revs.  W.  Houjitiira  a. 
E.  Vim,  Messrs.  Plowri^ht,  PMllips,  ind  cfe 
eminent  mycologists,  beside  tbe  FrMi^^it  uj 
numerous  membras  of  the  Woolhope  Club. 

Camieoroui  Planti. — In  the  SeptemWnmfe 
of  the  Journal  of  Botant/  Mr.  J.  W.  Glut  io.. 
one  of  the  moat  important  independent  «u/ 
experiments  that  has  yet  been  made  in  mi^ 
tion  of  tbe  view  that  organic  euWds  it 
actually  digested  and  assimikted  bj  the'wi'i 
certMU  plants.  For  this  purpose  he  abtaiMait 
(juautities  of  plants  of  Z)rotera  rotatdifui  d 
ititermtdia,  eni  a  smaller  quantity  of  Jii^iii 
lusitcmiea,  B,ai  fed  the  leaves  with  IheUtij 
freshly 'killed  flies  soaked  in  citrate  of  lilUii. 
The  needful  precaution  being  taken  to  piemi  ix 
solution  being  carried  mechanicallT  to  (iilKr]vG  | 
of  the  plant,  after  an  interval  of  fortr-Giinri^ 
hours  various  portions  of  the  plant  vetellKiiii- 
cinerated,  and  tested  spectroscopicsUjfurliitra, 
The  result  was  to  prove  conclueivek  tkl  tk  |<^ 
duels  of  digestion,  after  absorption  \t  tls  Ian-, 
do  enter  the  leaf-stalk,  and  are  thence  di^nibjiol 
to  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Tux  annual  address  to  the  Amenm  >jtm- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ii  dr^irnd, 
not  by  the  incoming,  but  by  the  retirin-  Prai^ 
dent.  The  address  given  at  the  late  inmultw.- 
ingin  Angust  lest,  by  Professor  John  LLeCct'i. 
is  characterised,  sa  we  have  alRadymenlioKib 
a  vigorous  defence  of  the  hvpothesiii  ot  pioI-jV; 
from  the  arguments  yielded  by  the  bt»nclioflt» 
logy  in  which  he  has  specially  distingnisW  t* 
self — vii.,  Entomology.  From  the  facts  ouiM 
with  their  geographical  distribution,  uid.Ti 
independently  of  palaeontologlcal  eride&> 
carries  back  the  production  of  Beveral  pki- 
Cokofaera  now  living  in  the  United  Sta-/'-; 
least  the  Cretaceous  period.  While  so  mujs- 
resorted  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptuns  for  uiwn 
against  the  doctrine,  the  ment  must  probit^it' 
assigned  to  Dr.  Le  Conte  of  being  the  te  ;■ 
find  in  them  a  declaration  iu  its  (stout.  '^» 
interested  in  the  subject  may  consult  Iltdawv* 
i,  0-11. 

Pbofmsoe  E.  D.  Oopb,  of  PhilsdeliAu. « 
is  well  known  as  the  propounder  -A  i  tb^rif 
evolution  with  limitations,  has  reprintei  im  i 
Philadelphia  magazine,  the  Pmn  Xatll^!- ' 
rather  remarkable  article  entitled  "Consaousai 
in  Evolution,''  Its  chief  object  appesn  to  ho 
point  out  an  easeutial  connexion  betwfco  *^ 
and  caiucioutneu ;  although  structore,  Uke  aM 
when  once  established,  is  closely  sdhMed  to. » 
growth  ot  development,  when  once  detenuuW' 
o^anised,  becomes  automatic — that  ii,  w 
pendent  of  consciousness. 

Ohb  of  those  laborious  works  of  «fe'<°*^^ 
which  the  Germans  are  noted  is  just  complelM ' 
Dr.  L.  Pfeifier'a  Nomend<aor  Sotaiiku  ifln^f' 
T.  Fischer.)  Its  scope  will  be  best  explsuiEd  1 
the  extended  title:— "Nominum  ad  6°™^ 
18S8  publici  juris  factorum,  classes,  ordines,  tnln 
familias,  divisiones,  genera,  subgenera,  vel  sertwn 
designantium  enumeratio  alphabetics.  M]*° 
auctoribtts,  tamporibus,  lods  ajstemsdas  «f' 
varioB,  notis  literariis  atqoe  etymiJogici*  et  tp> 
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njmis."  The  inordinate  extent  to  which  STiioiiyiny 
pre%-ai]s  in  botftuical  nomenclatuTe  has  mftde  the 
Uisli  an  herculean  one,  and  one  which  will  greatlj 
reduce  the  lahours  of  future  monographers  of 
ceoeia  and  orden,  in  indicating  to  them  where  to 
nnd  the  record  of  previous  work.  It  is  intended 
ahortlj  to  hiing  down  the  work  to  the  most  recent 

TJiTDSS  the  title  of  EUfttentary  Lemotu  m  Beta- 
nieal  Otogra/Ajf  O..  Reeve  &  Oo.),  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  AKistant  Corator  of  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
has  just  pnbliahed  a  little  book  which  will  be  verj 
■oaB&il  as  the  only  exietiiig  hand  j  tex1>'book  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  a  rttumi  of  lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  gardeners  nt  the  Botanic 
Osrdens  at  Kew  ;  and  treats  of  the  distribution  of 
faeat  over  the  suT&ce  of  the  globe ;  of  the  different 
lonea  of  temperature  into  which  the  earth  may  be 
divided ;  and  of  the  leading  charaetoristics  of  the 
flora  of  these  various  zones.  As  majbe  judged 
from  its  original  design,  the  book  is  especially 
Tsloable  to  gardeners  in  giving  them  the  main 
oatUnee  of  the  treatment  required  by  different 
clftaeea  of  plants ;  but  it  can  also  be  used  with 
sdvantAge  as  a  text-book  in  schools  and  coUeges. 

Wa  have  before  us  the  first  volume  of  Medicinal 
Flanti,  by  Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and  H.  Trimen 
(Churchill),  a  work  intended  to  supply  a  detaUed 
account  of  all  the  species  of  plants  yielding  drugs 
or  other  medicinal  products  Imown  t«  the  British, 
Indian,  and  American  Pharmacopeias.  Each  part 
will  contain  eightcoloured  iUuatrations,  the  plktea 
being  accompanied  by  letterpress  comprehending 
a  full  description  of  the  p1ai:t  in  plain  scientific 
lADguage,  its  nomenclature,  geographical  distribu- 
tion, &e.,  as  well  as  au  account  of  its  properties 
and  uses ;  with  full  reference  to  previous  descrip- 
tioDS  and  figures,  and  to  more  special  treatises. 
The  species  included  in  the  first  [Mrt—the  plates 
representing  which  are  very  good — are  Solanum 
Ihticamara,  Sigitalit  purpui-ta,  Mentha  vtridu, 
Mentha  p^aerita,  Malletut  pMlippentu,  Ci-oton 
EUtUaia,  Croton  Tiglium,  and  ^lUmgia  tj/bxaica. 
The  book  will  supply  an  aclmowledged  want  in 
pharmaceutical  literature. 

Pbotbhbob  E.  Mobben  has  issued  a  tribute,  in 
the  form  of  a  small  biography,  to  the  memory  of 
an  early  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of 
Li^e,  Charles  do  I'Escluse,  commonly  known  in 
the  LAtinised  form  of  Clusius,  who  lived  between 
1636  and  1609.  Although  he  did  not  take  up  the 
etndy  of  plants  till  comparatively  late  in  life,  hia 
moat  important  works,  Sariorum  planiarum  Hi»- 
toria,  Antwerp,  1601 ;  and  Exuiicorum  Libri 
Dtcem,  1606,  greatly  extended  the  knowledge 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  currant  in  that  day. 

Thbze  recently-published  parts  of  the  Traiw- 
acticni  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  com- 
plete the  twenty-ninth  volume,  and  commence  the 
first  volume  of  two  new  series,  one  in  zoology  and 
one  in  botany,  which  ate  in  future  to  he  kept  dis- 
tinct. The  papers  included  in  these  parts  com- 
prise the  completion  of  the  Botany  of  the  Speke 
and  Grant  bxpedition — the  determinations  and 
descriptions  by  Professor  Oliver,  with  notes  by 
Colonel  Grant— one  of  the  most  valuable  recent 
contributions  to  botanical  descriptive  literature, 
magnificently  illustrated  by  136  plates,  and  de- 
ecribing  a  large  number  of  new  species;  "On 
Napohona,  Omphaiocarpum,  and  Atterantkoa,  and 
on  the  Aiixemneae,  a  new  tribe  of  Cordiaceae,"  by 
Mr.  J.  Miers ;  "  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Skull 
of  the  Woodpeckers  and  Wrjnem,"  by  Mr.  W. 
K.  Parkerj  "On  some  Atlantic  Crustacea  fiom 
the  Challaigtr  Eipedition,"  by  Dr.  R.  von  WUle- 
raoca-Siihrnj"  and  "  On  the  Structure  and  Sys- 
tematic Position  of  Sttphanotcyphvs  mirobiii*.  the 
type  of  a  new  Order  of  Hydroioa,"  by  Ih".  G.  J. 
AUmon.  Abstracts  of  these  various  papers  have 
appeared  in  the  Acadext  at  the  time  of  Uie  pre- 
•entation  of  the  papers  to  the  Society. 


Ik  the  Qimpte  Senda  of  the  Commission  Ar- 
chSologique  of  St.  Petersburg  for  1872,  which  has 
appeared  this  year,  M.  Stephani  contributes  a  new 
and  intereeting  illustration  of  the  lost  central 
^up  in  the  weetern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
m  which  Phidias  represented  the  contest  of  Athene 
and  Poseidon.  This  illuatration  is  derived  fhim 
a  fictile  vBBB  recently  discovered  in  a  tomb  on  the 
Mithridates  Hill,  near  Kertch.  This  vase  is  one 
of  the  richly  decorated  Aydriaa  of  which  the 
Orimean  tombs  have  yielded  so  interesting  a 
series,  and  which  were  doubtlese  imported  from 
Athens  to  Eertch  (Panticapaeum)  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  and  first  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  In  the  pictures  on  these  vases  the 
principal  figures  are  often  in  relief,  and  the  effect 
IS  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  gilding  and 
motley  colouring,  associated,  not  always  har- 
moniously, with  ^e  simple  monochrome  outlines 
of  the  earlier  school  of  Oeramography. 

In  the  vase  picture  here  noticed  an  olive-tree, 
round  the  trunk  of  which  a  serpent  is  twisted, 
forms  the  centra  of  the  composition,  dividing  it 
into  two  well  balanced  and  contrasted  parts.  On 
the  ri^ht  of  the  tree  stands  Poseidon,  holding  up 
his  trident  in  his  uplifted  right  hand,  the  prongs 
pointed  downwards,  appaiently  in  the  direction  of 
the  serpent.  With  his  left  hand  he  holds  the 
bridle  of  a  horse  who  is  springing  forward,  his 
hind  feet  resting  on  the  ground  behind  Poseidon. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  olive-tree  stsnda  Athene ; 
in  her  uplifted  right  hand  is  her  spesr  pointed 
downwaras  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  line  of 
which,  if  prolonged,  would  form  an  acute  angle 
with  a  line  continued  from  the  prongs  of  the 
trident  of  Poseidon. 

In  front  of  tbe  branches  of  the  olive-tree  a 
Victory  floats  in  the  air,  leaning  over  towards 
Athene,  and  extending  her  right  hand  as  if 
crowning  her.  It  is  probable  that  she  has  already 
placed  the  wreath  on  the  head  of  the  victorious 
goddess,  but  as  the  head  of  Athene  has  perished 
''-is  cannot  be  ascertained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  group  repre- 
sents the  famous  contest  on  the  Akropobs,  when 
out  of  the  same  Attic  soil  the  spear  of  Athene 
produced  the  olive-tree,  and  the  tndent  of  Posei- 
don the  salt-spring  and  the  horse.  The  exact 
moment  chosen  itj  the  vase-painter  is  when  the 
two  contending  deities  have  brought  to  light  their 
rival  papTvpia,  and  Victory,  hovering  over  them, 
is  about  to  crown  Athene.  When  we  turn  from 
this  picture  to  the  central  group  of  the  western 
pediment  as  drawn  by  Carrey,  the  resemblance  in 
the  general  composition,  and  in  the  type  and 
action  of  the  two  principal  flgures,  is  meet 
ramorkable.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  vase- 
painter  has  borrowed  this  composition  from  the 
sculptured  group,  mutatit  mutandtg.  Thus,  the 
position  of  the  Nike  floating  in  the  air  above  the 
contest,  though  very  suitable  to  a  vase  composi- 
tion, could  hardly  have  been  compatible  with  the 
conditions  of  sculpture  in  the  round,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  Phidias  has  placed  his  Victory 
in  a  car  which  is  wsiting  at  the  side  of  Athene  to 
bear  her  away  in  trium^.  It  was  in  order  to 
balance  this  chariot  that  Welcker  proposed  to  fill 
up  tbe  pedimental  space  between  Poseidon  and 
the  seated  Amphitrite  with  a  marine  car  drawn 
by  Hippocsmps.  But  if  we  interpret  the  design 
of  Phidias  by  the  iUustration  so  unexpecteuy 
obtained  from  a  Crimean  tomb,  it  seems  mr  more 
probable  that  this  space  waa  filled  up  in  the  pedi- 
ment, as  on  the  vase,  by  the  two  products  of  the 
trident  of  Poseidon,  the  horse  ana  the  salt-spring, 
the  latter  rendered  visible  on  the  pediment  by 
dolphins,  and  probably  by  waves  conventionally 
treated,  as  in  the  eastern  pediment. 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  BI.  Stephani  waa 
the  Srst,  many  years  ago,  to  recognise  on  the 


is  engraveiTby  Michoelis  (pL  viii.  fig.  15), 
Ross  also  saw  these  fragments  (Arch.  Aufi.,  II.  p. 
282).  Now,  if  the  olive-tree  was  represented  on 
the  pediment,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  the 
fuumipia  of  the  antagonist  deity,  the  horse  and 
salt-spring,  should  have  been  omitted  in  the  com- 
position of  Phidias ;  but,  in  order  to  clear  ap  thia 
point,  the  pedimental  space  between  Poseidon  and 
Ajnphitrite  will  have  to  be  nicely  calculated,  and 
the  fragments  of  horses  found  in  the  AkropoUs 
carefully  examined.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  soma 
of  these  fragments  belong  to  a  horse  or  horses 
laiyer  in  scale  than  those  of  the  chariot  of  Athene, 
The  group  on  the  vase  hen  described  is  in. 
relief;  the  ramaining  figures  in  the  picture  are 
painted  in  red — a  sign  that  they  represent  subordi- 
nate personaees.  I  nope  to  notice  them  in  another 
article.         "  C.  T.  Nawioif. 


It  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
AcADBUY  to  know  what  has  recently  been  done 
to  repair  the  ruins  on  lono. 

This  island  lies  off  the  8.W.  nart  of  Mull,  and 
is  about  24  miles  N.  and  S.  oy  about  1  mils 
E.  and  W.  It  ia  composed  apparently  of 
granite  and  micaceous  schist,  and  no  fr^e-etone 
exists  on  the  island.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Macleans,  but  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

For  those  not  acquunted  with  the  place  and  its 
history,  I  must  mention  that  the  island  owes  its 
fame  to  the  Irish  Saint  Columba,  who  landed  here 
in  663,  founded  a  monastic  and  missionary 
establishment,  and  died  in  peace  (which  waa  more 
than  many  of  his  successors  did)  in  697,  aged 
seventy-six.  Of  his  buildings  we  Know  but  little 
and  not  a  stone  now  exists  of  them. 

The  buildings  ora  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  island 
near  the  shore ;  they  are — 

(1^  The  abbey,  in  its  later  days  the  cathedral. 

(2)  A  diapel  on  the  north-east  of  the  abbey,  of 
which  the  dedication  is  unknown. 

(3)  A  building  on  the  west  of  the  abbey,  called 
St  Oolumba's  cell. 

(4)  The  bmlding  called  the  Bishop's  house,  on 
the  north-east  of  the  abbey. 

(5)  St.  Mary's  chapel,  on  the  south-east  of  the 

(6)  St.  Orau's  chapel,  in  the  burial-ground  on 
the  south-west  of  the  abbey. 

(7)  St.  Rooan'a  chapel,  at  some  distance  south- 
by-west  of  the  abbey,  supposed  to  be  the  original 
pariah  church. 

(8)  The  nunnery,  to  the  south  of  the  latter. 
From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  a  vetj 

recent  date,  no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  these 
buildings.  Tbev  wera  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
1776,  and  from  his  description  we  may  gather  the 
state  they  wera  then  in. 

The  island  prodmtes  no  free-stone,  and  as  the 
buildings  wera  quoined  with  free-stone  and  had 
free-stone  dressings,  they  were  used  se  a  quarry 
by  every  islander  who  wanted  that  material ; 
beside  which,  it  is  said  that  a  former  factor 
rather  encouraged  their  demolition.  In  late 
years  they  were  encumbered  with  rubbish  of  from 
two  to  six  feet  in  depth.  A  few  years  ago  the 
lona  Club  executed  a  few  repaire  and  mode  some 
excavations,  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  burial-f^und 
of  St.  Oran's  chapel.  They  found  the  windows 
much  decayed,  and  built  them  up  in  great  part, 
thus  preventing  the  remaining  tracery  from  falling 
out.  No  clearance  of  rubbish  was  made,  aa  the 
funds  at  thar  disposal  were  very  smalL 

About  three  or  four  years  ago  hia  Grace  waa 
petitioned  to  repair  the  buildmgv,  and  in  the 
jring  of  1874  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  architect,  of 
Idinburgh,  was  commissioned  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  buildings,  and  afterwards  to  super' 
intend  the  repurs.  About  June,  1874,  Mr. 
Anderson  began  by  clearing  oat  the  rubbish  from 
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tlie  abbej  uid  nuDaerr,  which  was  petformed  hj 
local  workmeD  with  hones.  Maeons  were  brought 
from  Edinhu^b,  and  were  emploved  in  replBCing 
the  qaoiDB  where  wanting,  anil  aderwarda  io 
mendmg  door  and  windaw-jambs,  £c.  An  ex- 
pecieoced  clerk  of  works  was  afmointed  to  direct 
the  opeiaUoDs  imder  Mr.  Anderson's  guidance. 
Ur.  AndersoD's  joiuciple  haa  been,  and  is,  to 
tepair  And  Tenew  no  farther  than  he  had  certain 
WBirantj,  This  priDciple  haa  been,  with  a  few 
exceptioDB,  cornea  out,  and  in  some  of  these  coses 
the  eafetj  of  the  siipeiincumbeat  masonry  de- 
jDUided  soma  Bubstructore. 

The  work  went  on  till  November,  1874,  and  re- 
eommenoed  in  June  or  July,  1875.  It  is  still 
going  on,  and  if  the  repairs  are  coaustentlj 
earaied  out  on  the  same  scale  as  lately  another 
summer  will  be  needed  to  complete  Ihem.  No 
audi  r^tui  of  ruins  has  ever  been  undertaken,  and 
I  hope  it  may  prove  an  incentire  to  other  ruin- 
owners  to  arreet  thsdecay  and  demolition  of  these 
historical  memorials.  His  Grace  has  added  yetj 
much  to  the  interest  of  these  buildioga,  and 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  those  who  respect  the 
mamoriala  of  the  past.  It  is  fortunate  Uiat  Che 
repair  was  entrusted  to  a  person  of  architectural 
tai  BBliquArian  knowledge. 

I  will  now  ^vB  a  short  description  of  the 
buildiiuis.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  all  deflect 
to  the  S.  of  E.,  but  in  different  degrees,  the  most 
deflected  being  33°  to  S.  of  true  E.,  assuming  the 
variation  of  tbe  needle  to  be  32°.  The  ground 
Mis  from  W.  to  E, 

1.  The  abbey  church  omsiste  of  nave,  central 
tower,  N.  and  S.  trausepts,  choir,  S.  aisle  of  choir, 
and  aacristy  on  the  N.  «de  of  choir.  The  whole 
interior  length  is  147  ft.  3  in.,  and  the  interior 
measnre  of  the  transepts  (N.  and  S.),  iocluding  the 
tower,  is  70ft.  Sin.  The  walls  of  the  \V.  end 
and  of  the  Bid«fl  of  the  nave  are  about  12  ft.  high, 
but  irregular.  The  lem&inder  of  the  church  re- 
tains nearly  the  original  heu^ht. 

The  cloister  court  is  on  the  X.  side  of  the  nave, 
contrary  to  the  usual  ptsu.  On  the  W.  it  was 
inclosed  by  a  curtain  wall  without  a  door  in  it, 
of  which  only  a  foot  or  two  in  height  remains. 
On  the  N.  is  the  refectory  over  cdlars,  the  walls 
of  which  remain  to  about  14  ft.  in  height. 

On  the  E.  are  a  room  (perhapathe  day-room 
for  the  monks),  an  ante-room  te  the  chanter-house, 
the  chapter-house  ilaelf  pntjecting  R  of  the  other 
rooms,  a  small  room  conteining  a  flre-place  (pio- 
bably  at  first  a  passage),  and  the  N.  transept.  The 
wall  on  this  side  remains  to  nearly  its  original 
height.  The  chapter-house  is  nearly  complete, 
and  retains  its  vault,  which  is  the  only  roof  re- 
munin^  at  the  abbey.  This  vault  has  IJeec  made 
Vfater-nght,  All  tie  tops  of  walls  have  been 
cleared  of  the  grass,  and  made  smooth  with  ce- 
ment or  hydraulic  lime.  The  lona  Club,  though 
they  disfigured  the  building,  did  good  service  by 
building  up  the  windows,  as  they  thereby  pre- 
served the  remaining  parts  of  the  tracery  ;  but 
now  the  appearance  will  be  much  improved,  as 
Mr.  Anderson  is  opening  the  windows  and  re- 
placing the  missing  parts  of  the  tracery. 

2.  The  chapel  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  abbey  is  a 
pandlelogram  32  ft.  11  in.  by  15  ft.  8  in.  inside. 
The  door  is  near  the  W.  end  of  the  X.  side.  It 
has  lost  both  gablee,  bat  retains  nenily  the  origi- 
nal hei^t  of  its  side  walls.  The  greater  port  of 
the  jainbs  of  the  doorway  and  all  the  arch  are  gone. 
This  haa  been  cleared  inside  and  out,  the  quoins 
replaced  and  the  top  of  the  wall  cemented,  but 
tl»  docHway  not  yet  secured, 

3.  8t.  Columba's  cell.  This  is  a  paiallelogrsm 
20  ft.  3  in.  N.  and  S„  and  probably  was  about  33 
ft.  E.  and  W.  inside,  hut  the  W.  end  was  deetroyed 
some  years  ago,  when  a  new  wall  was  built  to 
Mteloae  the  abbey  ground.  It  has  a  doorway  in 
its  E.  end.  Only  about  4  ft.  in  height  of  the  walls 
remains.  This  has  been  cleared,  but  not  as  yet 
lepured. 

4.  The  Bishop's  bouse.  This  is  not  yet  cleared. 
What  remains  Aj/pvae  to  be  two  chambers,  with 


doorway  from  one  to  the  other,  about  60  ft.  E. 
and  W.  by  18  ft.  6  in.  N.  and  8. 

6.  St.  Mftiy's  chapel.  This  has  been  partlv 
cleared.  It  is  a  pnrallelofrram  52  ft.  5  in.  E.  sni 
W.  by  IB  ft.  7  in.  N.  and  S.,  with  doorway  iu  the 
N.  side.  No  repair  as  yet  has  been  mode  of 
it.  The  wall  remaining  varies  from  1  ft  in  height 
to  11  ft. 

0.  St.  Gran's  chapel.  This  is  a  parallelogram 
2Oft.0in.E.  andW.  by  16ft.  N.  and  3.  inside, 
with  a  doorway  in  the  W,  end.  This  was  re- 
paired some  years  ago,  and  the  walls  are  complete. 

7.  St.  Ronan's  chapeL     This  is  a  parallelogram 

30  ft.  Sin.  E.  and  W.  by  15  ft.  7  in.  N.  andS.Jn- 
dde.  The  doorway  is  in  the  N.  side  near  the  W. 
end.  This  has  been  cleared  inside  and  outside, 
ondputly  repaired.  The  E.  end  is  about  14  ft. 
high,  but  of  the  W.  end  only  the  foundation  re- 
mains, and  the  side  walls  ebpe  from  the  anglse  of 
the  E.  end  to  the  foundation  at  the  W.  end. 

8.  The  nunnery.  The  church  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  N.  aisle  to  the  nave,  and  small  chapel  on 
the  N.  of  the  chancel.  The  whole  interior  length 
is  58  ft.  1  in.,  and  the  width  of  nave  and  ejsle 

31  ft.  6  in.  The  vault  of  the  chancel  feU  in  a  few 
years  ago.  The  W.  end,  the  N,  arcade  and  clerestory 
over  it  are  nearly  complete ;  the  entrance  is 
from  the  cloister;  the  E.  end  retains  only  one 
side  of  one  window,  and  the  K.  wall  of  the  aisle 
is  only  about  3  ft.  high.  The  little  chapel  retains 
its  vault  and  some  of  the  superstructure. 

On  the  S.  of  the  church  is  the  doister  court.  On 
its  W.  side  remains  a  high  wall  which  formed  the 
E,  wall  of  buildings  now  completely  gone.  A 
doorway  remans  from  these  buildings  into  the 
cloister.  On  the  S.  of  the  cloister  court  is  a 
building  of  which  the  S.  wall  and  gables  ore 
nearly  complete,  but  which  has  lost  its  K.  wa11-~ 
that,  is  the  S.  wall  of  the  cloister.  In  this  building 
on  the  upper  floor  is  the  only  fire-plnce  in  the 
nunnery.  The  nunnery  has  been  effidently  cleared 
inside  and  outside — many  quoins  hnvo  been  re- 
placed, and  other  repairs  are  now  in  progreES. 

The  tops  of  the  walls  will  be  made  secure.  The 
clearance  hss  eibibited  the  remains  of  the 
chapter-house,  of  which  only  about  3  ft,  in  height 
remains  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  stone  s<nt  on  the 
four  sides  is  sound.  The  base  of  the  doorway 
from  the  cloister  into  it  remains. 

Mr.  .\nder8on's  assietenta,  Mr.  Gordon  in  1874, 
and  Mr.  Watson  in  1875,  and  myself,  have  be- 
tween Qs  made  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  all 
the  buiidings,  Hjjskt  Drtben, 


PAIKTHrQ  I.T  AMERICA. 
Two  flue-art  eshibitions  have  recently  been 
<^ued  at  Ohicago  and  Cincinnati,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  best  ever  organised  in  America.  That 
nt  Chicago  in  particular  includes  examples  of 
almost  every  American  artist  of  merit,  while 
that  at  Cincinnati  comprises  nearly  all  the  best 
foreign  paintings  now  in  America.  Although  we 
cannot  agree  with  an  American  critic  that  such 
painters  as  .Achenbuih,  Berghem,  Baiigereau, 
Coonians,  Corot,  JJe  Jonghe,  Fortuny,  Qrenze, 
Saanier,  Alma  Tadenia,  Verboeckhoven,  Van 
Dyck,  Vr'illems,  and  Zamacois,  rank  among  "  the 
world's  greatest  artists,"  still  it  is  unusual  to  find 
such  on  array  of  good  names  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
Western  art-exhibition.  Good  art,  in  spite  of  the 
many  recent  purchasea  of  American  gentlemen,  is 
atiU  very  seldom  seen  in  America.  "  Thou- 
sands of  visitws,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "  will 
probably  never  have  beheld  a  really  tine  pic- 
ture before.  These  exhibitions  afford  a  means 
of  art^ulture  in  the  Western  Stetea  which 
cannot  help  having  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  education  of  the  people."  In-  En^Und  we 
are  so  used  to  art-exhibitions  of  all  kinds,  and  srt- 
cuJture  is  so  easy  of  attainment  even  by  the 
poorest  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  diffi- 
culty that  lies  in  its  acquirement  in  some  of  the 
further  States  of  America.  Such  an  exhibition  as 
that  at  Cincinnati  can,  however,  only  he  appreci- 


ated by  cultivated  minds,  and  it  speaks  well  for 
the  development  of  a  taste  for  art  in  .\merica, 
even  apart  from  the  great  centres  of  cultivation, 
that  it  should  be  so  thoroughly  successful. 

An  excelleut  catalogue  is  not  among  the  leact 
of  its  advantages.  From  this  we  learn  that  tlie 
exhibition  numbers  as  many  us  145  American 
paintings,  and  142  by  foreign  artiste,  324  engrav- 
ings and  etchings,  and  277  "  objects  of  interest  in 
household  art,"  or,  as  we  should  call  them  pro- 
bably, objects  of  art-industry. 

The  Chicago  eibibitioo  is  more  especisllr 
conSned  to  modem,  and  indeed  it  may  be  edd  to 
American,  paintings,  though  a  few  foreign  ortiilf 
exhibit.  It  is  aGtemsb)n|;  how  very  little  if 
known  of  American  art  m  this  couatrj';  tiie 
reason  perhaps  is  that  no  directly  natioD&l 
art  exists  in  America.  No  American  school  hu 
yet  been  formed,  but  each  artist,  with  tnit 
American  independence,  follow*  his  own  will  jn 
style  and  subject,  unbiaeeed  by  the  influence  of 
any  supreme  master.  This  has  both  advantage 
and  disadvantages.  It  allows  greater  freedoia  I* 
genius,  but  it  mokes  mediocrity  more  painkUy 
apparent.  The  number  of  artists  in  America  ii 
st^dily  increasing  as  well  as  the  oppredolioD  of 
art,  so  that  we  may  well  hope  that  some  amoD? 
them  may  yet  originate  a  truly  national,  and  attlie 
same  time  individual,  art.  At  the  Ohicago  el- 
hibitioD,  New  York  alone  is  represented  by  dJ 
artists  (of  whom  36  ore  members  of  tbe  NatioMl 
Academy),  Boston  by  16,  Baltimore  by  S,  and  tbe 
whole  of  the  Western  States  by  77,  of  whom  mml 
belong  to  Chicago  and  the  diatrict  ronnd.  A  Inld 
enumeration  of  artists' names  and  subjects  hss  not 
much  interest,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  a 
fewofthepictiiresthat  have  gained  most  piaisefroai 
American  critics.  These  are  •.—Enening  at  Mri- 
taiy,  by  Inness ;  Th»  White  Stlb  m  Odobrr,  br 
Shattook ;  Summer  in  CaU/omia,  by  Bierstadt; 
Sunday  tn  DevonAire,  by  Bello'irs;  MomtUffil,  bi 
De  Haas ;  Portrait  of  Snfimi,  by  Le  Clear ;  Sm 
Giorgio  at  Venice,  bv  Giffiird ;  Aututim,  bv  Mk 
Entee ;  Oiftle  Crouing  a  ford,  br  W.  Hart ; 
EihaatUd,  by  W.  H.  Beard  ;  North  Conway,  bj 
the  late  A.  Kensett;  three  aU^orical  paintisp, 
The  Ci-ois  and  the  O-oxn,  by  the  kte  Thomi 
Cole;  and  four  pictures  representing  Satmen 
FiiAing,  by  Brackott,  It  will  be  seen  in  this  _1J>1 
that  no  pcTire-subject  occurs.  American  arti* 
seem,  indeed,  to  deal  much  less  in  genre  than  ttdr 
European  coKfrcret,  Landscape  is  evidently  thar 
favourite  subject  Makt  M.  Bbiiok. 


CABrEATTX   AND   ALBERT  JACanSXAKT. 

Puis ;  Ootobo  W,  HI'. 

The  death  of  Carpeanx,  tbe  sculptor,  leaves  > 
great  gap  in  the  French  school.  He  repwsenls* 
the  group  which  succieoto" David  of  AngeManJ 
Rude— the  group,  th«  is  tc  sav,  which  rerived 
the  great  national  tradition  ol  French  Bculplore. 
nt  onco  learned  and  life-like,  full  of  colour,  niovf- 
mcnt,  and  force.  Tbe  public  appreciated  all  b" 
Rood  points,  and  such  was  their  esteem  fur  bin 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Academy  would  lia" 


these  conditions  his  appointment  woidd  !u" 
carried  with  it  great  weight,  and  although  «« 
early  education  had  not  htt«d  bim  to  he  "  •''" 
plomat,  he  would  certainly  have  opened  the  doot 
lo  men  of  modem  and  liljeral  talent. 

Jean  Baptiste  Oarpeaux  was  bom  »t  VaCT- 
raennes  in  the  year  1827.  His  ftmUy  were 
masons.  A  certain  kind  of  popular  generosity  «« 
inborn  in  him  and  there  was  a  certain  ctersentf* 
about  him  which  gave  him  a  most  aingolai"^ 
peaionce.  His  first  studies  were  carried  on  in  to 
drawiog-schoola  of  Valenciennes,  where  be  soonij^ 
ttacWd  attintion  by  lus  unosual  apaci'T-  ^ 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  study,  free  of  cost,  by  the  W^ 
partement  du  Nord.  He  b<«an  by  »«"'"'"«  Jf! 
classes  in  tbe  Rue  de  I'Ecrtlo  de  »*'«''"!' i?^ 
conducted  bv  M.  Belioc,  later  on  by  M.  i*<^ 
de  Boisbaudran,     AAeiwuda  be  went  to  "^ 
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with  Bode,  who,  in  fact,  wae  hia  real  master,  Bnd 
whom  he  alw»^  both  feared  and  reverenced.  But 
he  waa  amhitiona  and  aapired  to  the  Prize  of 
Rome ;  for  thiit  it  waa  neceesary  that  ha  should 
he  knowD  as  the  pupil  of  an  Ai»demiciai],  so  he 
entered  Diu^s  studio  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  time  came  for  hia  6nt  amcourt  {IB52)  he 
went  and  humhly  begged  Rude  to  give  him  his 
opinion  on  his  statue.  "  It  is  bad,"  a^d  Rude. 
"  Tou  are  iwht,"  replied  Carpeanx ;  "  but  now  I 
know  what  I  nave  to  do  I  can  SDap  mj  fingers  at 
them  all."  Bode  laughed,  and  two  years  later 
Carpeaux  did  in  &ct  gain  the  fiist  graud  prize. 
On  learing  Paris  he  put  a  cast  of  the  head  of 
tii«  JU*t  pttAeur  nofoUtain,  which  Rude  had 
given  him,  into  hie  portmanteau.  For  Dnret, 
or  at  least  for  his  cold  pedantic  style,  he  had 
always  ielt  contempt-^-contempt  wmch  he  did 
not  even  try  to  conceal  One  day  when  Buret 
was  giving  hiiD  some,  as  he  thought,  unjustifiable 
advice,  he  seized  his  day  model  with  both  hands, 
dashed  it  on  the  ground,  and  left  the  studio  with- 
out a  word. 

The  works  he  sent  home  titim  Booie  attracted 
gnM  attention.  The  first  was  a  figure  of  a  little 
ItaUan  fisher-boy  kneeling  and  listening  with  a 
anile  on  hia  &ce  to  the  murmuring  sound  of  waves 
in  a  luge  sea^BheQ.  Unfortunately,  both  in  move- 
ment and  attitnde  it  bore  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  rather  alight  study  by  his  first  master  of  Le 
petit  petAaur  napotiiaiii. 

The  Be«ond  work — the  group  of  Ugolini  and  his 
children — was  also  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it 
recalled  too  strongly  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo. 
But  BB  the  work  of  a  man  of  twenty-seven,  and 
wanting  the  improvements  which  he  afterwards 
made  b«fore  easting  it  in  bronze  for  the  Tuileries 
Garden,  it  gave  promise  of  rare  eimgy  and  nohle 
ambition. 

But  his  genius  was  not  destined  to  shine  in 
dramatic  or  masculine  subjects.  He  was  at  once 
wanting  in  invention  and  too  prone  \o  follow  the 
dogma  of  the  school  by  making  use  of  known 
models,  ae  iu  the  three  large  decorative  figures 
which  eurmount  the  pediraect  of  the  new  Pavilion 
de  Flore,  on  the  side  next  the  Seine,  The  figure 
of  "  Imperial  France  illuminating  the  world  "  is 
-nanting  in  majesty,  while  those  of  "Agri- 
culture^ and  "Science"  recline  at  the  ends  of 
the  pediment  precisely  in  the  style  of  the  Day  and 
^~ignt  on  tbe  Tomb  of  the  Medicis.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  wall  below  the  pediment,  he 
has  inserted  one  of  the  most  perfect  relieb  to  be 
found  in  modem  art.  It  is  Flora  kneeling  and 
stretchii^  her  anns  to  part  a  clump  of  full-blown 
rosee,  niider  which  a  group  of  lovely  children  are 
plating  and  dancing.  The  attitudea,  the  voutb 
expressed  in  the  flesb,  movements,  and  puty  of 
feature,  the  bold  hollows  which  throw  up  the 
portions  in  relief  as  a  painter  might  do  it  on  his 
canvas,  form  an  entembU  which  has  all  the  great 
and  lovely  qualities  of  a  masterpiece. 

Garpeaux  when  young  was  very  religious,  and 
at  the  at^Ur  of  Rude,  when  trying  for  the  medal, 
vrould  pray  to  the  Virgin,  kneeling  on  the  steps  of 
e.  stone  staircase.  He  has  sculptured  a  weeping 
and  feinting  Mater  Dotorota  in  a  style  too  melo- 
dramatic for  sculpture.  The  tears  coursing  dona 
her  cheeks,  the  eyes  hot  with  crying,  the  mouth 

Soivering  with  sobs,  are  all  caught  and  fixed  on 
lie  marble  or  the  bronze  without  a  trace  of  real 

The  group  of  La  Ztmue  at  the  top  of  the  outer 
staircase  of  the  new  Opera  House  has  a  European 
reputation.  It  exhibits  great  technical  akill,  and 
is  full  of  energy.  Carpeaui  has  represented  with 
astonishing  boldness  the  soft  flesh  of  the  girls  un- 
roUng  for  their  o^ea,  their  coarse  laughter,  their 
eyes  nashing  with  wine.  Here,  indeed,  ia  lewd- 
ncHS  such  as  France  saw  patronised  by  power 
during  twenty  years.  It  is  a  chef  dceuvre  which 
pourtraya  a  moial  state,  or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
which,  without  realising  that  it  ia  like  a  terrible 
pamphlet,  ingenuously  lays  (area  whole  period  of 
morbid  and  mad  love  of  pleasure,  of  extravagance. 


of  improvidence.  But  most  culpable  of  all  was 
the  architect,  who  committed  a  double  error  in  not 
keeping  a  group  so  eloquent  in  its  subject  for  some 
lobby  or  inner  gallery  of  his  building,  and  who, 
vrith  a  view  of  a  proper  distribution  of  decorative 
works,  placed  this  work  ao  full  of  life  and  energy 
beside  three  other  groups,  aa  tame,  meagre,  icy, 
and  academical  as  possible.  It  was  upon  this 
frronp  that  one  night  some  one,  sometimes  siud  to 
have  been  a  Jesuit,  threw  a  bottle  of  ink. 

Carpeaui'real  chef-ifceuvre  aa  to  grace  and  science 
of  arrangement,  choice  of  modela  and  feminine 
forma,  varie^  of  details  in  four  almost  similar 
attitudes,  nude  mode8ty,and  intense  reverie  in  the 
countenances,  is  the  fonntiun  of  the  "Quatre 
parties  du  monde."  It  is  in  bronze,  and  stands 
at  the  end  of  tbe  avenue  leading  from  the  Luxem- 
bourg to  the  buildings  of  the  "  Obeervatoire," 
When  the  plaster  model  ajipeared  at  the  Salon  of 
187S  it  excited  some  criticism.  It  was  thought 
that  these  women,  of  difierent  races,  stand- 
ing back  to  back,  with  their  arms  outstretched 
supporting  a  celestial  sphere,  were  too  stiff. 
Since  then  Oarpeaux  modelled  the  members  and 
the  torsos  with  greater  fulness,  and  filled  up  the 
inner  apace  with  splendidly  massed  draperies.  I 
know  of  nothing  since  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
since  the  French  Renaissance,  which  uniies  so 
much  grace  and  so  much  power.  This  fountain 
has  been  but  little  studied  and  looked  at.  It  is 
far  trota  having  the  reputation  which  it  deserves. 

Oarpeaux' talent  also  developed  itself  in  Bseriee of 
busts,  which  for  force  of  resemblance  aud  sureneaa 
of  execution  are  worthy  of  the  best  times,  As- 
touishiuK  to  say,  he  succeeded  in  making  them  a« 
animated,  as  expressive,  as  exact  in  term-cotta  as 
in  marble  or  bronze.  I  shall  only  mention  those 
which  have  been  seen  in  the  Salons.  In  J863  the 
bust  of  the  Friucaes  Mathilde,  with  the  ahoulders, 
the  neck,  the  breast,  the  draperies,  worked  out 
like  Coysevox  I  In  1808  the  statue  of  the  young 
Prince  Imperial,  standing  in  walking  costume, 
aheentiv  careseing  the  head  of  a  great  sporting 
dog.  Then  the  bust  of  the  architect  Ciiarles  Gar- 
nier,  whose  retreating  forehead  betrays  his  vain 
and  superficial  conceptions ;  the  dancer  Eug&iie 
Fioore,  a  study  in  marble,  the  bock  of  which  mav 
pass  for  the  most  supple  and  elegant  piece  of  work 
which  any  school  could  boast  of;  in  1872  the 
bust  of  the  punter  G^rome,  with  the  black  eves  and 
features  and  bristiing  mustachio  of  a  Pallikare ; 
in  1374,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  ^,  whose  features 
denote  his  negro  blood,  and  who  baare  on  his 
lips  tbe  hardness  of  bis  soul ;  finally,  last  year, 
the  marble  bust  of  a  woman  who  bad  been 
beautiful  before  Rowing  old,  and  who  seemed  to 
breathe  kisses  and  sweetness. 

I  pass  in  alienee  ovec  the  bust  of  Gounod,  which 
waa  made  in  London  whilst  tbe  country  of  theee 
aitiats  threatened  to  perish  under  the  attack  of 
Germany.  Carpeaux  died  a  prey  to  terrible  suiTer- 
inga.  For  the  last  two  years  he  could  do  no 
work.  He  went  to  Nice ;  then  he  made  tbe 
acquaintance  of  a  Wallachian,  Prince  Stirbey, 
who  received  him  in  his  chSiteau  of  Bdeom,  at 
AsniAres,  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  lavished  the 
most  tender  and  touching  attentions  on  him  until 
the  day  of  his  death. 

His  funeral  attracted  a  great  number  of  artists 
and  Dotabilitiw  of  all  sorts.  France  knows  well 
the  greatness  of  the  loss  which  she  has  suffered. 
The  town  of  Valenciennes  claims  the  honour  of 
rusing  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

A  critic  whose  woriis  on  the  Ceramic  art  must 
be  as  well  known  in  England  as  in  France,  Albert 
Jacquemart,  died  last  week,  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year.  He  began  by  studying  botany,  and  after- 
wards drew  anatomical  pieces,  and  painted  them 
in  water-colours ,  with  a  precision  which  did  not 
exclude  keen  artistic  feeling.  Full  of  courage  and 
the  love  of  work,  nusing  himself  step  by  step  with 
the  object  of  supporting  his  family  and  conquering 
new  realms  of  Imowledge,  he  p^ve  drawing-lessons 
in  girls'  Bchools,  and  became  Vice-President  of 
the  "  Soci^tS  Libre  des  Beaux-Arts."     He  next 


became  attached  to  the  Customs  section  of  the 
Finance  Department,  and  published  critiques  on 
the  Salons  and  the  Exhibitions  of  art  applied  to 

We  do  not  know  what  precise  cirenmstances 
induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  die  Ceramie 
art,  to  which  he,  however,  owed  his  ftme.  I 
knew  him  when  the  OtattU  de»  Bemix-Arti  was 
founded,  in  1859.  He  contributed  articles  on 
Japanese  lacquers,  on  majolica,  on  the  Medici 
porcelain,  on  the  marks  on  French  and  Italian 
wares,  on  the  Chinese  deities,  &c.,  which  attracted 
general  notice,  and  greatiy  helped  to  establi^  the 
Review  by  putting  it  in  relations  with  the  amateurs 
and  the  deuers  of  all  countries. 

In  1862  he  published,  jointly  with  M.  £.  Le 
Slant,  a  Hilary  ofPoroelfitrt  (Techeoer),  to  which 
the  etehings  of  hu  son,  Jules  Jacquemart,  gave 
additional  value.  His  classifications  have  been 
much  criticised,  and  it  must  he  admitted  that  the 
terminology  which  they  aflected  was  a  little  too 
scientific.  Albert  Jacquemsft  tried  to  cIbhs  the 
decorations  in  families— * .3,,  a  green  and  a  roao- 
coloured  family — aa  botanists  classify  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  stamens,  or  the  observa- 
tion of  some  other  constantiy-repeated  natural 
fiict.  This  tended  to  exaggeration,  and  to  load 
the  memocT  with  names  as  barbarous  as  the  newest 
terms  of  German  philosophy — e.g.,  a  vase  painted 
with  clusters  of  blosaoms  of  chryaanthemum  and 
peony  belonged  to  the  "  dScor  chrysantbSmo- 
pcBonien."  lie  hsa  also  rather  confused  than 
cleared  up  tbe  sound  notion  of  Chinese  or  Japanese 
ceramic  groups,  bj  setting  down  aa  characteristic 
colourings,  forms,  or  details  which  are  common  to 
the  two  peoples,  or  which  one  has  imitated  from  the 
otherwilideceptiveaecuracy.  But, apart firom this 
tendency  to  dogmatism  and  doubtiul  authority, 
Albert  Jacquemart's  character  waa  most  loyal,  and 
hie  mind  was  full  of  thirst  for  knowledga  Stanis- 
las Juliea  introduced  him  to  Chinese,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  help  of  the  principal  Keys,  not  in 
knowing  the  language,  intricate  as  the  pathways 
of  a  virgin  forest,  but  in  seizing  the  thread  whidi 
guides  the  student  through  the  dictionaries.  He 
was  certainly  the  real  promoter  of  tliat  general 
study  of  the  Ceramic  art  which  now  has  its  chief 
centres  in  France  and  England.  He  published  a 
summary  of  his  researches  in  two  small  volumes 
in  tbe  Bibliothigue  da  MervalUi  (Hachette),  and 
in  a  general  history  of  pottery  to  which  I  drew 
your  attention  last  year. 

Albert  Jacquemart  had  resigned  his  post  in  the 
Customs,  and  so  had  hiB  whole  time  free  to  resume 
and  continue  his  labours.  His  monographs  con- 
stantiy  increased  in  interesL  Ha  had  relations 
with  all  the  keepen  of  museums  and  all  the  ec^ 
lectors.  He  was  originally  the  pupil  of  Biocreux, 
a  man  of  common-sense  and  [tactical  ability,  who 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  Ceramic  Museum  of 
the  S^vrea  manufactory  i  aad  gained  fi^om  his 
aged  master,  so  limpk  aad  bo  cultivated,  a  oer- 
tain  knowledge  of  tne  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
So  when  Jules  Simon  a[qK)inted  a  OommitBion  to 
examine  tbe  worha  of  the  S^vree  manufactory  and 
to  propose  remedies  for  its  too  wparent  decline, 
Albert  Jacquwnart  was  nominated  a  member. 

Naturally  he  was  himself  a  collector.  Having 
but  little  money  and  little  room  at  his  diepoeJ, 
he  made  it  his  rule  only  to  buy  small  pieces,  Hia 
cases,  therefore,  at  first  sight  dis^pomted  those 
who  entered  his  cabinet.  But  very  soon  on 
studying  one  by  one  the  cupa,  the  saucers,  the 
plates,  Uie  teapots,  so  well  chosen,  so  perfect,  so 
pure  in  form  and  decoration,  so  varied  and  so 
distiuct,  the  risitor  felt  that  he  had  before  him  as 
complete  a  hiatory  as  could  he  of  the  Ceramic  art 
of  the  East.  Albert  Jacquemart  prepared  the 
catalogue  of  several  famous  sales— e,y,,  the  Ffirol, 
Momy,  and  Sfclian  sales,  and  of  Mdme,  Mallinet'a 
collection.  Probably  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of 
his  own  collection,  the  Chinese  white,  the  deep 
red,  tiie  sky-blue,  tbe  imperial  yellow— marvellous 
enamels,  with  all  the  softness  and  all  the  brilliancy 
of  nature  bera^.  I*H.  Btbtt. 
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Tbb  David  Goz  exhibition,  which  ii 


«waiig«d  by  the  Liverpool  Art  Olub, 
be  the  most  briHinnt  sqcccm.  The  chief  collec- 
toTH  of  Biruuagham,  London,  aud  Manchester 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  come  forward  in  the 
mobt  geoerouB  mannet,  and  both  in  oil,  water, 
Bepia,  chalk,  and  charcoal,  the  committee  have 
promiBes  of  tlie  finest  specimanB  of  the  gonius  of 
the  master.  A  very  old  Mend  of  David  Cox  hue 
promised  to  write  the  preface  to  the  catalogue, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  criticism  of  his  worli, 
and  deputations  have  visited  London,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Preston,  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults. About  fifty  oils  and  over  two  hundred 
drawings  are  already  arranged  for. 

AxsEBJCAB  Bbunbtt  has  puichaeed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Liverpool  corporation,  for  the 
"WallieT  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  Armitaga's  picture  of 
Jalianthe  Aptatnle,  which  was  in  the  last  Academy 
exhibition,  and  which  is  at  present  in  the  Corpo- 
ration exhibition. 

Tee  papers,  in  announcing  the  sale  of  Meisson- 
ier's  Cviravnera  de  Raehihafat  for  the  by  no 
means  remarkable  sum  of  thirty  thousand  francs — 
a  sum  tbe  artist  must  many  times  have  seen 
exceeded  by  other  works — mention  that  it  has 
been  acquired  bv  "  Mr,  Stewart,  an  American 
amatearr  This  is  probably  the  Mr.  Stewart  who 
posseases  an  unrivalled  collection  of  the  works  of 
Fortuny,  Living,  and  havioff  lived  for  several 
years  in  Paris,  he  was  among  the  first  to  recognise 
Fortuny's  talent^to  call,  indeed,  if  we  mistake 
not,  M.  Goupil's  attention  to  it — and  to  the  end  of 
Fortuny's  very  brief  life  the  young  artist  remained 
upon  very  friendly,  wa  may  aimoat  say  afi'ectionate, 
terms  with  the  Ajnerican  amateur. 

Ub.  Alua-Taskiu.  and  his  wife  left  London 
on  the  16th  instant  for  a  Oontinental  trip,  princi- 
pally in  Italy.  They  mav  probably  be  away  wx 
months  or  more.  Their  boose  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  BO  grievously  shattered  by  the  great  ex- 
ploMon  of  October,  1874,  is  pretty  nearly  restored 
now — restored  and  ameliorated. 

A  FINE  new  picture  g^ry  is  being  built  at 
Oassel,  to  which,  when  it  is  finished,  the  splendid 
collection  of  pictures  in  the  present  inconvenient 
Gauel  Gallery  will  be  removed.  A  considerable 
amount  of  Station  in  art-matters  seems  to  be 
going  on  in  Oassel.  The  Academy  is  undergoing 
reoiganisatinn,  and  there  b  a  talk  of  founding  new 
art-schools  of  important  dimensions. 

As  official  catAlc»ue  of  all  the  great  art-moou- 
meute  of  Germany  is  in  course  of  preparation  by 
the  Government.  Several  of  the  German  States 
have  already  set  an  example  of  this  sort  by  pub- 
lishing otficud  accounts  of  the -monuments  within 
their  particular  jurisdictions,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Rhine  provinces  has  lately  voted  a 
sum  of  11.400  marks  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
now  the  QermaD  Minister  of  Education  has 
orgamsed  a  more  extensive  and  united  under- 
tf^ing-,  and  has  requeated  each  province  to  make  s 
survey  and  prepare  a  catalogue  of  all  the  monu- 
ments it  contains  in  order  that  it  may  be  included 
in  a  great  national  inventory,  similar,  ws  suppose, 
to  that  now  being  prepared  in  France. 

The  restoration  of  the  mutilated  St.  Anthony 
of  Murillo  to  its  old  position  in  the  church  gave 
rise  to  great  rejoicinga  last  week  at  Seville.  The 
portion  contuning  we  fignre  of  the  Saint  which 
nad  been  cut  out  by  the  audacious  thieves,  bat 
was  fortunately  recovered,  has  been  most  skilAilly 
replaced,  so  ttiat  the  damage,  it  is  siud,  shows  very 
little. 

A  TACSiKLLz  reproduction  of  Albrecht  Diiier's 
woodcut  series.  The  Ia/c  of  tht  Virgin,  with  the 
full  Latin  text,  has  just  been  published  by  P.  W. 
von  de  Weyer,  of  Utrecht,  who  announces  that 
bis  reproductions  are  accomplished  by  some  new 
lithographic  process  without  the  help  of  photo- 


be  copied  is  simply  transferred  by 
means  oi  some  chemical  medium  to  the  stone.  A 
preface  to  the  edition  has  been  written  by  Oh. 
Rnelens,  conservator  of  the  library  at  BrusseU. 


The  numerous  documents  relating  to  thehistory 
and  boilding  of  the  Catbedral  at  Straesburg,  some 
of  them  dating  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,. 
have  been  collected  and  collated  by  Professor 
Kraus,  of  Straesburg,  and  will  shortly  be  pub- 

Thb  new  Naiional  Gallery  at  Berlin  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  by  Easter,  1876.  The  re- 
moval of  tiie  pictures  from  the  old  Academy 
building  has  already  been  begun, 

Wb  have  before  mentioned  the  great  under- 
taking of  the  Prussian  Government  of  having 
casts  taken  of  all  the  principal  monuments  and 
works  of  sculpture  in  Italy,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  Anannuolgrantof  40,000thalers 
recently  voted  for  this  purpose,  and  the  work, 
...  ore  told,  is  now  being  carried  on  with  great 
success  and  with  the  cordial  assistance  of  the 
Italian  Government,  which  has  given  a  general 
permission  for  the  reproduction  of  all  works  in 
the  public  collections.  Those  in  private  posses- 
sion, in  the  churches,  and  even  those  in  the 
Vatican,  not  coming  within  the  domain  of  the 
Government,  will  have  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
special  request ;  but,  no  doubt,  leave  will  be  eaaily 
obtained  to  copy  them,  for  Italians  are  always  par- 
ticularly courteous  in  allowing  their  treasures  of 
art  to  lie  seen  and  copied  by  foreigners.  As  the 
Berlin  Museum  is  more  particularly  desirous  of 
obtiuning  works  of  the  Omque-cento  period,  the 
sculptures  of  Donatello,  Sanaovino,  Luca  dells 
Roboia,  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  &c.,  will  be  the 
first  to  be  copied.  Already,  indeed,  preparations 
are  in  hand  for  taking  casts  of  Sonsovino  s  ma^i- 
fieent  monument  to  Cardinal  Girolamo  Bassi  in 
Santa  Maria  del  Fopolo  at  Rome,  and  Tullio 
Lombard  o's  monument  to  the  Doge  Andrea 
Vendromitt  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  Venice, 
Verocchio's  celebrated  stetue  to  Colleoni  in  Ve- 
nice, Donatello's  6(atamelata  in  Padua,  and  se- 
veral of  Michel  Angelo's  works  in  Florence.  The 
artists  chosen  to  execute  these  important  works 
are  the  brothers  Karl  and  Robert  Oauer,  of  Kteui- 
nach,  who  have  for  a  long  time  been  resident  in 
Rome,  and  are  well  known  for  their  admirable  re- 

Eiductions  of  Italian  sculpture.  Their  practic4d 
owledge  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
various  technical  processee  employed  in  taking 
casts  are  said  to  atlbrd  the  greatest  security  for 
tbe  efficient  carrying  out  of  we  work. 

It  is  iritb  great  satisfitction  that  we  learn  that 
the  work  of  destroying  the  walls  of  Nuremberg 
has  been  offidally  put  a  stop  to.  Much  damage 
has  already  been  done,  but  Diirer's  four  great 
towers  remiun  uninjured,  and  irill  be  preserved. 

A  mra  group  in  silver,  representing  the  town 
of  Luzembouig,  has  recently  been  preaeDled  by 
the  grateful  inhabitants  of  that  duchy  to  Prince 
Henri  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  lieutenant^.  It 
was  principally  owing  to  Prince  Henri  tbat,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Prussia,  tbe  old  fortifi- 
cations of  Luxembourg  were  dismantled  and  her 
encircling  walla  thrown  down.  Railways  also 
were  established  bf  his  endeavours,  and  altogether 
he  has  done  much  to  assure  tlie  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  little  duchy.  The  group  sym- 
bolises these  services.  Luxembourg  is  represented 
es  rejuvenated,  despoiled  of  her  armour,  and 
crowned  witb  olive-OTanchea ;  while  the  genius  of 
Progress,  treading  under  foot  tbe  mural  crown, 
leans  on  the  royal  escutcheon  and  holds  a  torch. 
Around  are  several  children  symbolising  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  fine  arts.  It  has  been 
moi^lled  by  M.  Falguiire,  the  sculptor,  who  was 
the  first  to  organise  the  exhibitions  got  up  for 
the  sufferers  from  tbe  inundations  in  Fiance. 


M.  Lire  Olitieb  Mbbsoh  hss  been  commiasioaed 

execute  two  large  paintings  for  the  galletj  of 

Saint  Louis  in  tbe  Palais  de  Justice.   H.  Bonnat's 

allegorical  pictures  for  the  same  palace  will,  it  is 

s^d,  be  shortly  uncovered. 

The  inauguration  of  the  monument  erected  at 
Toul  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  nege  of 
Paris  took  place  a  short  time  ago. 

U.  Gadabi  will  publish  in  December  a  second 
series  of  twenty  etchings  by  M.  G,  Coindre,  i 
continuation  of  those  that  appeared  last  veai 
under  the  title  Bt»ani;on  qui  t'cn  va ;  Souraiin 
pUtorftquei  et  archiologiqiiet. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new 
German  publication  entitled  Kuntt  ifnd  Kiinriltr, 
a  large  and  popular  work  of  artistic  bit^mphj, 
profusely  Ulustrated  with  fairly  good  woodcuts. 
It  is  published  by  E.  A.  Seeman  of  Leipzig,  and 
edited  by  Br.  Robert  Dohme,  librarian  to  liia 
MajesW  the  Emperor  William,  with  the  co-opw»- 
tion  of  a  numerous  staEF  of  contributors,  including 
some  of  tbe  most  distinguished  art-critics  in  6e^ 
many.  It  comes  out,  therefore,  under  exceUent 
auspices,  and  will  no  doubt  meet  with  succen, 
only  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  found  the  £ret 
number  sa  attractive  and  interesting  as  might  httre 
been  expected  from  a  work  putting  forth  clshus 
to  popular  notice,  German  readers  are  perhaps 
lees  exacting  than  French  and  English  ones  is  vk 
way  of  having  instruction  conveyed  to  them  in  i 
pleasant  form.  At  all  events,  the  present  voi\ 
can  bear  no  comparison  in  liveliness  of  stfis  o^ 
in  general  excellence  of  illuatration  with  ths 
Fr^ch  Hittoire  dt»  Peintret,  a  work  of  tbe  Hsme 
sort  published  many  years  ago,  and  from  wbicb 
several  of  the  cuts  in  the  number  before  us  teem 
to  be  taken,  although,  of  coarse,  from  the  Isigi 
amount  of  knowledge  recently  gwned  in  «rt^ 
history,  its  information  is  tar  inore  scientific  and 
accurate.  The  old  work,  indeed,  can  now  scarcely 
be  trusted  much  more  than  Vasari.  A  bioffraphlc 
history  of  art  that  would  combine  French  cleu- 
ness  of  thought  and  facility  of  ezpressioQ  with 
German  accuracy  of  fact  and  critical  acuraen 
would  indeed  be  a  treat  to  readers,  but  tlus  is 
almost  too  much  to  expect; at  ail  events Xtw' 
wid  Sirutler  does  not  seem  likely  to  fulU  each 
hard  conditions.  The  first  number  contMns  two 
luographies,  one  of  the  brothem  Van  Eyck,  and  iba 
other  of  Martin  Scbongauer,  written  respecdrelj 
by  Dr.  O.  Eisenmann  and  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schmidt. 
A  very  scanty  amount  of  biographic  detail 
is  given  about  either  painter  (certainly  there  ii 
very  littie  to  give  about  Hiibeche  Mutin),  and 
the  articles  are  chieflv  devoted  to  descriptions  and 
criticisms  of  their  pictures,  which  are  never  a) 
interesting  as  accounte  of  the  painters  themselves. 
"Nowise  in  the  art,"  as  Oarlyle  says,  "can  we 
foi^t  tbe  artists,"  but  this  is  just  what  modem 
criticism  is  apt  to  do. 

The  plan  of  Kvrut  vnd  KUnttltr  is  certainlv 
comprehensive  enough.  It  is  proposed  to  publiui 
four  large  volumes  of  ten  and  twelve  porU  each, 
tbe  first  to  contun  biographies  of  the  German  ud 
Netherland  masters  from  Van  Eyck  to  the  begia- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  second,  tbs 
artists  of  the  seventeenth  century  exclusively  of 
the  Italian;  the  third,  the  masters  of  the  Italian 
schools  from  tbe  thurteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  fourth,  the  artists  of  the  eif^teenth 
century  and  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth. The  whole  work  will  contain  about  130 
biographies,  and  in  order  that  tbe  publication  maj 
not  extend  over  too  long  a  period,  the  different 
volumes  will  be  beg-un  at  the  same  time. 

The  fi\)ntispiece  in  the  Portfolio  this  month  is 
an  etching  by  L.  Rioheton  from  II  Moretto's  m»p- 
nifinent  portrait  of  an  Italian  Xeblanim  in  the 
National  Gallery.  The  white  fur  of  the  dre*  » 
very  carefully  rendered,  but  the  peculiar  eipr»- 
sion  of  the  eyes  is  not  satisfactorily  copied.  1" 
the  etching  the  unfortunate  nobleman  is  decidedlT 
made  to  squint.  Ren«  MSnard's  short  article  on 
Oorot  is  lUusUated   by  a  muddy  photogi«*wi 
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fraoi  one  of  his  picturea.  PhotOf^Tdphy  would 
Dfttunilly  be  totsllr  inadequate  to  reproduce  tbe 
charming  mist;  efiects  of  tbis  painter.  We  iihould 
have  likeil  something  more  ehaiscteiistic  of  Corot, 
both  as  regards  text  and  illuBtration,  in  the  Port- 
faiio.  The  other  articles  of  the  number  are  a 
criticiani  by  J.  ComTne  Our  of  the  Mantegna 
cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  of  which,  as  ne 
mendoDsd  some  time  ago  in  the  AciOEur,  an  im- 
portant series  of  photographs  lias  lately  been  taken 
under  the  auperiiilendence  of  Mr.  Henry  WaUis; 
a  continuation  of  P.  G.  Hamerton's  interesting 
"  Life  of  Etty,"  and  the  conclusion  of  Beav- 
ington  Atkinflon'fl  account  of  the  Belgian  painter 
Antoine  Joseph  Wiertz,  mentioning  some  of  the 
writings  of  that  eccentric  genius. 

The  administration  of  the  LouTre,  atatea  the 
Moniteur  dee  Arts,  have  placed  under  glass  the 
inscriptiooa  at  the  base  of  the  principal  statues  of 
the  museum.  These  inacriptions  give  the  name 
of  the  statue,  that  of  the  sculptor,  the  data  when 
it  was  executed,  and  ntber  particulars,  such  as 
that  of  ita  discovery  and  of  the  restorations  that 
have  been  made. 

M.  QflLIAUIIE,  director  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arta,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  execute  a  statue  of  Saint  Louis,  to  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  couriiS  adjacent  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 

SmCG  the  DOW  famous  Polish  painter,  Matejko, 
appeared  on  the  artistic  horizon  about  ten  yearij 
ago,  a  whole  group  of  his  compatriots,  partly  con- 
sisting of  his  pupils  and  partly  of  painters  simply 
influenced  by  his  style,  have  formed  themselves 
around  him,  so  that  the  Polish  school,  although 
little  known  in  England,  baa  now  a  distinct  and 
not  unimportant  position  in  German  art.  At  the 
recent  exhibition  at  the  Vienna  "Eiinstlerhaus" 
the  Polish  painters,  indeed,  are  said  lo  bear  the 
palm,  not  only  by  the  number,  but  also  by  the 
general  excellence  of  thor  works.  Matejko  him- 
self, choosing  his  subject,  as  uaual,  iiom  the  early 
history  of  Poland,  eAibits  a  striking  picture  re- 
presenting the  Murder  of  King  Prttinulnv)  in  the 
year  1305,  with  numerous  figures,  and  much 
elaborate  detail  carried  out  in  a  masterly  manner ; 
but,  accordiD^  to  the  criticism  we  have  seen  of  this 
work,  the  artist  has  erred  in  it  by  conceiving  his 
subject  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  palntins  it  on 
too  small  a  canvas.  AU  it  wants  is  said  to  be 
"more  canvas" — not  a  usual  fault  with  Matejko. 
Hi*  pictures  are  generally  on  the  grand  historic 
scale.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  master  of  the 
school  as  several  of  his  pu[als  who  have  gained 
distinction  at  the  "  Kiinstlerhaus,"  whom  we 
desire  to  introduce  to  our  readers.  The  first  of 
these  is  Hippolyt  Lipinski,  whose  Com  Market  in 
Cracoto  is  spoken  of  Dy  the  critic  of  the  Kuntt- 
hranik  as  rivalling  Frith's  Derby  Day  in  size  and 
the  number  of  figures  depicted,  nil  brought  to- 
gether for  one  common  purpose — in  this  case  that 
of  buying  and  selling,  The  compoaition  of  the 
vanouB  groups  is  moat  masterly,  and  the  many 
shadea  of  chaiacl«r  brought  out  by  the  transac- 
tions that  are  taking  place  arc  rendered  with 
ereat  appreciation  and  humour.  The  scene  is  laid 
before  one  of  the  gates  of  Cracow,  which  gives  a 
sort  of  architectural  framing  to  the  busy  crowd 
thnt  is  very  effective  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  Everywhere,  indeed,  the  detail  is  con- 
scientiously carried  out,  and  the  different  motives 
well  expressed.  One  incident  depicted  is  that  of  a 
voung  married  pair  who  are  providing  for  future 
coatingencies  by  buying  a  wooden  cradle  at  one 
of  the  stalls.  Their  hopeful  faces  contrast  power- 
fully with  the  sharoenedvieB^  of  other  tiafiickBra. 
.-Another  pupil  of  Malejko's  is  Vitold  Pruszkowski 
who  has  painted  a  scene  from  Polish  historv— - 
Tht  ClitMe  of  th»  Artt  Poliah  A'inj)— in  figures 
over  life-size.  Suc^  an  ambitious  attempt  needs 
extraordinary  genius  to  give  it  any  interest ; 
Matejko  is  proDably  wiser  with  his  too  little 
canvas  than  this  daring  pupil  with  his  too  much. 
.V  ffenre  picture  by  A.  Eoiaaiewicz,  caUeU  Before 
the  Baltie,  is  a  fair  more  successful  achievement. 


It  represents  a  group  of  Polish  insu:^ents  polishing 
their  amis.  At  the  Orave,  also,  by  L.  Benedih- 
tovricz,  a  Polish  family  mourning  their  lost  one 
who  has  fallen  fighting  for  his  country,  is  praised 
as  a  work  of  excellent  promise.  Portrait  ia  repre- 
sented by  Ueinrich  Eodakowski  in  two  likenesses 
of ''  inner  pyschological  truth  "  and  careful  ex^- 
cutjon,  and  religious  art  by  »  MadoTina  de  Lourdet, 
by  JabloQski-Pawloviei.  Landscape,  strange  to 
say,  doea  not  seem  to  have  been  attempted  by 
these  Polish  artiata;  at  all  events,  we  find  no 
specimen  of  it  in  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Kiinstler- 
haus."  Patriotic  subjects  from  the  national 
history,  and  hiatoric  genre  treated  after  the 
manner  of  Matejko,  ai«  the  chief  products  at 
present  of  the  rising  school  of  Poland.  Whether 
this  school  will  develop,  or  whether  the  present 
activity  is  merely  a  transient  phenomenon  due  to 
the  energy  of  ita  founder,  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
any  caae  it  is  noteworthy. 

Aj(  exhibition  has  been  opened  at  Hanover  of 
the  collected  worka  of  the  late  German  painter, 
S.  Rumberg,  who  died  in  1860,  and  who  at  one 
time  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  in  Ger- 
many, principally  aa  an  illustrator  of  Shakspere, 
and  as  a  caricaturist . 

GEBEim  Cessola,  American  Consul  at  Cyprus, 
has  made  an  interesting  discovery  at  Episkopi,  the 
ancient  Curium,  where,  in  opening  an  old  grave 
near  the  port  of  Limaasol,  he  has  found  various 
articles  of  highly  wrought  metal.  Among  theae 
there  ia  a  golden  sceptre,  a  golden  neckJace  of 
great  beautv,  and  a  couple  of  gold  bracelets  in- 
scribed in  charBcters  which  appear  to  be  ancient 
Cyprian.  It  is  understood  that  General  Oeenola 
intends  to  send  the  whole  of  his  valuable  "  find  " 
to  America. 

The  German  papers  report  that  Frofessor 
Thaulow,  of  Kiel,  has  offered  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  wood  carvings  to  the  Slesvig-Holstein 
Provincial  Chambers,  ou  condition  that  they  will 
erect  a  Provincial  Museum  at  Kiel,  in  which 
this  and  other  collections  may  be  placed.  The 
Ttieulow  collection,  wbich  has  lon^  ranked  as 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  town,  is  composed 
entirely  of  specimeos  of  local  workmanship,  which 
have  l>een  gathered  together  by  the  owner  during 
a  long  course  of  careful  search.  The  Slesvig- 
Uolstein  territory  enjoyed  in  by-gone  ages  a  high 
reputation  for  its  wood-carving,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  Herr  Magnussen  of  Slesvig  is 
endeavouring  to  revive  the  lost  art  by  eatabliBhing 
in  that  town  a  school  in  which  wood-carvete  may 
receive  the  necessary  technical  training  and  in- 
struction. 

We  understand  that  the  second  part  of  the 
International  HumieniBta  Orienlalia  is  now  about 
to  issue  from  the  press.  The  subject  is  the  coinage 
of  the  L'rtuki  Turkonians  of  Syria,  who  were 
among  the  most  formidable  of  the  enemiee  of  the 
Crasadera  during  the  first  and  second  Crusades. 
The  work  is  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  and  will 
be  published  immediately  by  Meesrs.  Triibner. 


THE  BTAaS. 


int.  niiBirAirD  B  oomkdt. 
Mr.  BuRNAiin  is  a  witty  man,  and  a  succeasM 
one,  and  he  can  therefore  afford  to  fail.  And— to 
be  very  frank — he  hasfailednot  a  little  in  the  new 
comedy  with  which  on  Saturday  night  he  opened 
the  Op^ra  Oomique  Theatre.  We  will  gossip 
briefly  about  the  cause  of  the  failure :  not  stopping 
to  narrate,  with  any  fulness  of  detail,  the  course 
of  a  story  which  drags  itself  to  the  and  of  two 
acLi,  and,  with  utmost  endeavour,  just  manages  to 
reach  n  Ihird. 

And,  tust,  it  would  appear  that  Mr,  Burnand  had 
never  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  the  interest 
of  his  comedy  should  be  serious  or  jovial.  Hie 
success  in  pure  fun  inclined  him  to  joviality ;  hla 
respect  for  dramatic  forms,  a  piece  m  three  acts, 
or  whatever  it  may  bo,  inclined  him  to  some 


seriousneae  of  interest.  He  haa  not  proved  equal 
to  his  task :  or  he  has  proved  undecided  in  it. 
We  will  see  a  little  what  the  serious  interest  is, 
and  on  what  foundation  it  rests.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Beekford  are  recently  married  :  Mr.  Beckford  not 
for  the  first  time.  He  looks  young  enough  to 
have  only  a  future ;  but  he  haa  in  truth  a  Past. 
He  was  married  years  ago,  in  England,  and 
divorced  in  France.  And  he  had  heard  of  the 
unhappy  woman's  death,  and  had  believed  in  it, 
and  so  had  felt  doubly  safe  in  marrying  his 
second  wife.  His  intellectual  attainments  are 
not —  if  one  may  judge  from  his  conver- 
sation— of  an  overwhelming  kind  j  but  he 
has  one  gift  in  common,  as  I  believe,  with  most 
members  of  the  profeasion  of  the  stage,  with  Mr, 
Charles  Dicliena,  and  with  the  reigning  family  of 
England—he  never  forgets  a  face.  It  is  not,  then, 
entirely  remarkable  that  he  should  have  remem- 
bered his  first  wife's.  And  now,  at  a  given 
moment  of  the  play,  his  first  wile,  as  he  thinks, 
reappears,  and  will  doubtless  be  diaturhing.  He 
is  anxious  to  buy  her  silence,  and  is  about  to  ofier 
a  price.    The  lady  is  indignant,  but  he  haa  not 

nceeded  fhr  when  be  discovers  his  mistake.  The 
y  is  not  his  first  wife.  That  perturbed  spirit  is 
at  rest.  It  is  a  decided  relief;  Has  he,  then, 
never  seen  tbe  lady  before?  Yes:  he  saw  and 
heard  her,  once,  singing  in  a  Otiarity  Concert, 
Ah  I — he  knew  that  he  waa  right ;  and  one  sees 
that  his  mind  is  cruelly  divided  between  the  re- 
lief occasioned  by  the  knowledge  that  the  first 
wife  rests,  and  the  regret  experienced  by  a  mis- 
take in  the  very  point  on  which  he  prides  himself. 
But  still,  he  h^  seen  the  lady  before — he  "knew 
he  waa  right  1 " 

His  eagerness  to  hold  private  parlance  with  the 
lady— and  always  like  the  Ghost  in  Samlet,  on 
some  "removed  ground" — awakens  suspicions  in 
the  Mrs.  Beckford  of  the  Present,  and  a  portion 
of  the  second  act  is  occupied  with  her  feore; 
and  the  third,  with  the  needful  explanations. 
And  though,  of  course,  we  fiave  told  this  briefly 
and  imperfectly,  it  contains,  we  believe,  the 
main  thread  of  the  story,  and  upon  it  some 
serious  interest  is  sought  to  be  built  up.  The 
foundation  is  undoubtedly  a  slight  one.  Even 
had  Mr.  Beckford  been  coavinced  that  he  was  in 
presence  of  hia  first  wife,  on  that  evening  when 
she  reappears  in  the  garden  of  the  country  house 
in  Warwickshire •  and  he  gives  a  start  which  the 
other  members  of  the  party  cannot  have  failed  to 
notice — even  had  he  been  convinced,  we  say,  ha 
would  never  have  remained  three  minutes  of  the 
same  opinion,  when  once  in  close  quartan  be  had 
come  to  talk  with  the  woman  and  to  watch  her 
face.  For  the  fitces  of  the  people  we  live  with  have 
after  all  but  a  limited  range  of  expreasion,  and 
most  of  their  expressions  we  get  to  know ;  and 
Beckford  would  much  earlier  have  been  struck 
not  only  bv  tbe  presence  on  the  unknown  lady's 
&ce  (for  aU  the  similarity  of  features)  of  expres- 
sions quite  unfamiliar  to  him,  but  also  by  the 
abeence  of  evei;  one  of  the  expressions  which 
Time  and  old  intimacy  had  caused  him  to  leant 
by  heart.  A  weaker  foundation  than  that  of  this 
mistaken  identity  was  never  laid  for  a  drama  of 
serious  interest.  There  might,  it  is  true,  be 
quoted  to  UB  Lady  Tichboroe,  and  Mr.  Conine's 
Woman  in  White:  but  the  caaes  would  not  really 
be  parallel.  And  it  is  Mr.  Bumand's  mistake 
that  he  haa  not  perceived  the  inadequacy  of  his 
motive  for  any  serious  drama. 

And  that  he  has  not  perceived  this  ia  shown  by 
the  attempt  made  in  the  mun,  to  keep  the  drama 
serious,  even  where  it  need  not  he  so ;  the  dia- 
logue dignified,  even  where  it  need  not  be  eo.  It  is 
true  that  when  Mr.  Beckford's  friend — one  Jack 
Hipley — suggests  to  him  that  aa,  if  his  wife  be 
living,  he,  since  divorced  in  France  alone  and  not 
in  England,  is  perforce  a  bigamist— it  is  true  that 
Beckford  is  not  then  so  serious,  but  that  bigamy 
occurs  to  him  only  as  "  a  crime  in  three  syllaUes  ' ; 
and  like  witticisms  are  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  playi  and  these  not  at  the  least  eerious 
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But,  OD  the  trliole,  the  dialofrue  ia 
gmve;  Mr.  Bamand  hu  undoubtedly  conformed 
to  truth— he  haa  nuule  it  iwturol  and  becoming 
ud  dnlL  Bat  one  hordl;  goes  to  see  a  plaj  in 
order  to  hear  talk  that  is  natuial,  becoming,  and 
dulL    We  have  most  of  ua  our  fneait. 

There  is,  in  the  roll  of  Ur.  Burasnd'a  dramalu 
pwma*,  Uttle  individuality  of  chsraetar.  The 
Timat  has  indeed  prudentl;  Bfdd  that  "  the  jmisod- 
ages  are  ■tainped  with  more  or  lees  diatiDctave 
<waTBctenalics.  The  moat  comic  •eiaooage  is 
that  placed  by  Idr.  W.  J.  Hill— an  old  man  with 
propensity  to  slumber,  like  the  Fat  Boj  in  Fiah- 
mck.  But  when  has  a  character  in  comedj  been 
permanently  made  by  the  exhibition  of  tliat  not 
nogular  propen^ty  P  Therearemanyother  person- 
ages; but  there  are  no  characters.  And  thu,  now 
that  the  work  ia  ooce  upon  the  atage,  Mr.  Bnmand 
will  recognise  ;  and  before  long  he  will  withdraw 
the  piece,  to  give  a  better  chance  to  the  fortunes 
of  a  mooagement  with  which  intelligent  playgoers 
may  be  expaet«d  to  be  in  Hympathy. 

The  acting  of  the  piece  is  exceedingly  unequal : 
some  of  it  being  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  some  of 
it  SB  good  OB  it  can  be.  Miss  Oliver  represents  the 
woman  whom  Mr.  Beckford  mistakes  for  hia  first 
wife ;  and  represents  hei,  especially  in  the  second 
act  where  her  best  opportunities  occur,  with  un- 
common Imghtneas.  The  actress's  plenaaotly 
mellow  voice  and  ease  of  manner  make  of  a  ch^ 
racter  which  is  not  that  of  the  "  juvenile  heroine  " 
a  very  prominent  figure  on  the  stage.  Miss  Oliver 
is  a  moat  enable  actress,  and  she  is  now  seen  in 
our  theatres  too  rarely.  The  young  wife — Mrs. 
Beckford — is  played  by  Miss  Ada  Leater :  an 
actress  new  to  London,  but  by  no  means  un-^ 
trained.  Her  iault  indeed  appears  to  be  that  she 
relies,  as  yet,  too  much  upon  her  training,  and  does 
not  bring  to  bear  upon  her  work  the  result  of  ia~ 
dividual  thought  and  experience.  This,  however, 
is  a  iailing  not  much  noticed  by  an  indulgent 
public :  which  does  well  to  be  pleased  with  the 
many  good  stage  qualities  the  dfbuianU  wa~ 
doubt«dly  possesses.  Mrs.  Laigh  Murray  b  in- 
cluded in  the  cast,  and  the  stage  is  ornamented  by 
th^  presence  of  Miss  Inez  d'Aguilar  and  Miss 
Camithera,  who  represent  the  daughters  of  that 

filacid  Mr.  Orumbley  whose  ambition  in  life  is 
imited  to  the  undisturbed  bliss  of  a  nap  after 
dinner.  Mr.  Hill  does  all  that  he  can  to  realise 
this  by  no  means  elaborately  conceived  per- 
sonalitv.  Mr.  Flockton  peisonates,  quit«  satis- 
jactorily,  an  elderly  lover  to  whom  age  is 
unwelcome.  The  hero  is  acted  by  a  player  from 
America — Mr.  George  Clarke :  an  actor  possessed 
of  readiness  and  aplomb :  calculated  to  make 
doubly  govia!  the  lunch  which  is  introduced — 
lunch  being  always  a  popular  institution  on  the 
stage,  and  the  opening  of  ApoUinaiis  water  an 
exhilarating  pursuit.  But  as  the  more  serious 
representative  of  an  English  or  French  gentleman 
who  is  in  doubt  whether  or  not  he  is  iimocently  a 
bigamist,  Mr.  Olarke  has  many  shortcominge.  Hia 
dress,  ^ture,  tone  andbearingare  all  those  rather 
of  the  bachelor  friend — and  that  a  noisy  one — than 
of  the  unhappy  Beckford  in  domestic  difficulties. 
Mr,  Clarke,  we  undeistand,  has  a  good  position  in 
America,  and  of  the  American  average  jeune  pr»- 
tiu«r  he  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  a  very  iair 
representative ;  but  of  an  English  or  of  a  French 
young  man  of  iashion  and  good  breediog,  he  doee 
not  very  forcibly  remiod  me. 

Fezdebkx  Wedhorb. 


Mr.  Nbtilt.e  and  Miss  Fowler  will  now  shortly 
retarn  to  the  Olympic  Theatre,  where  the  last 
n^hts  of  the  TitAet  of  Leaoe  Man  are 
nouuced. 

A  Crown  for  Lovt  is  the  name  of  an  historical 
drama  produced  for  the  tint  time  on  Saturday  at 
the  Oniety,  for  the  advantage  of  those  afternoon 
playgoers  who  may  not  jret  have  discovered  that 
modem  historical  drama  ia  chieBy  remarkable  for 
stage    armour   and   feathers    and    commonplace 


thoughts  uttered  in  pretentious  verse.  Those  of 
our  brethren  who  thought  it  deunble  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  be  present  at  a  performance 
which  could  not  be  altt^ther  had,  aince  at  lassta 
couple  of  well-graced  actors — Mr.  B^er  and  Mr. 
William  Bignold— were  included  in  the  east, 
appear  to  have  returned  somewhat  dejveesed. 
Tds  subject  of  the  play,  which  is  stated  to  be,  as 
times  go,  not  ill-wntten,  is  the  fortunes  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Miss  Evelyn  played  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
Mrs.  Feut&i  played  Jane  Seymour,  and  Miss 
Golier  gave  with  a  spirit  which  called  forth 
applause  some  effective  lines  apportioned  to  her. 
Should  the  play  be  brought  beFore  the  public  in 
the  usual  fsshion,  at  a  seriea  of  evening  perform- 
ances, it  may  perhaps  be  fitting  to  discuss  its 
claims  to  attention. 

AH  for  Ha- — Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson's  and  Mr 
Hermann  Merivale's  new  drama — was  produced 
at  the  Mirror  Theatre  two  or  three  daya  ago — with 
the  utmost  and  the  most  deserved  success — and  it 
will  be  duly  noticed  in  these  columns  on  the 
earlieet  occasion.  It  is  founded,  we  may  say  to- 
day, in  part  upon  the  character  of  Sydney  Cfarton 
in  Mr.  Dickens'  great  story  A  Tale  of  Tina  dtiet, 
and  its  principal  interpreters  are  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr. 

lorace  Wigan,  and  Miss  Rose  Coghlan. 
EkcHPTioR  has  been  taken — though,  indeed,  in 

o  unpleasant  form — to  Miss  Carlotta  Addison's 
great  artistic  success,  in  the  new  comedy  at  the 
Haymarket,  being  described  as  "  unexpected,"  and 
it  is  urged  that  Miss  Addison  hitherto  has  only 
wanted  opportunities,  and  that  criticism  should 
previously  have  diacovered  this  lady's  merits,  or, 
at  all  events,  have  believed  in  them.  But  this  is 
hardly  so.  It  is  well,  indeed,  to  be  generous  in 
criticism,  and  well  to  be  alive  to  the  menu  of 
good  work  actually  accomplished ;  but  it  ia  not 
true  in  every  case  that  auhsaquent  success  could 
reasonably  have  been  predicted  from  earlier  efforts: 
nor  ia  it  precisely  true  in  the  case  of  Miss  Carlotta 
Addison.  The  facte — at  least  as  we  conceive  them 
— are  these  ;  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  was  the 
heroine  of  &Aoof,  now  several  years  ago,  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre ;  and  she  brought  to 
her  performance  of  the  charming  little  part  of  the 

tupil  teacher— one  of  the  best  ever  written  by 
wbertson — a  delicacy,  a  self-suppression,  a  sim- 
plicity, which  counted  for  much  m  the  charm  of 
the  piece.  The  performance  raised  expectations 
which  for  EOme  years  were  not  fully  satisfied,  and 
wUeh,  at  last,  as  we  conceive,  legitimately  CMsed. 
MissAddisonwasaeen  in  many  good  parts,  Shewas 
seen  in  Douglas  Jerrold'a  Time  Worki  Wondert, 
where  her  acting — of  the  "  faded  colour  school " — 
was  somewhat  ellitced  by  the  brighter  performance 
of  Miss  Rose  Msaaey.  She  was  seen  as  Florence 
Dombey  in  Mr,  HaUiday's  excellent  adaptation  of 
the  Kreat  novelist's  novel,  and  here,  though  always 
retaining  the  qualities  she  had  first  displayed,  she 
was,  to  our  thinking,  wanting  in  power.  Each 
one  of  these  perfonuaDces  was  of  course  wholly 
inoSecsive,  and  often  pleasant  to  hoot,  but  in 
none  was  there  nnuaual  ability,  and  in  none— save 
in  the  first :  that  is  Sckael — was  there  much  pro- 
mise. And  now  comes  a  change,  and,  as  one 
hopes,  a  permanent  one.  An  explanation  like  the 
present  would  find  >ta  second  justification  in  the 
fact  that  it  affords  another  opportunity  for  draw- 
ing the  attontiou  of  those  who  may  chance  to  read 
it,  to  the  nearly  faultless  performance  now  given 
by  Miss  Addison  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre — a 
performance  which  adds  to  the  old  merits  of  sim- 
pliinty  and  gentleness  the  much  greater  merit  of 
what  cannot  but  seem  to  the  alert  spectator  as  an 
amaungly  keen  and  accurate  study  from  nature 
and  the  life.  Many  pieces  of  acting  have  been 
more  immediately  strucing;  but  few  have  been 
batter  considered  or  more  l&ultlessly  executed. 

The  necessary  change  in  the  Gaiety  perform- 
ances conaeguent  upon  the  departure  of  Mr. 
OhariM  IbtnewB  for  India  draws  near,  Mr. 
Toole  re^pears  on  Norember  8  in  The  Wtmen, 
Offiht  Ltiu  and  Jet, 


Jjittlt  Em'ly  will  be  brought  ont  at  the  AdelpU 
on  Saturday  next,  the  30th. 

At  the  Opdra  Comiqae  Theatre,  mider  the 
management  of  Mr.  Bunand,  they  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  restore  the  pit---a  popular  place  of 
resort,  which  can  only  prudenttj  be  dispenud 
with  when  the  perfbrmsBca  i>  vfdnhoam,  th« 
audience  rich  men,  and  ths  attMcflon  ballst- 
girls. 

The  Man  o'  Airlie  was  ^yed  at  the  Cryetsl 
Palace  on  Tuesday;  Mr.  Wflls's  first  pUy  sad 
best  worthily  taking  its  place  with  "  standsid 
comedies,"  and  Mr.  Veiin  worthily  representing  t 
character  which  his  excellent  art  has  made  one  oT 
the  most  touching  creations  of  ths  modem  stage. 

Our  Soyi  was  played  this  week  at  the  Aki- 
andra  Park  Theatre.  At  the  Vaudeville  tb 
has  atttuned,  and  we  believe  passed,  its  two 
hundredth  night. 

Miss  SouiBifB,  Miss  Veeey,  and  the-  dancw 
Sara  appeared  at  the  re-opening  of  the  theatre  is 
Park  Street,  Camden  Town,  lost  week,  in  Offen- 
bach's opera  Genenhie  da  Brabatd,  according  t» 
announcement.  The  performance  was  sucee^fol, 
but  the  programme  will,  it  is  ssid,  be  chongel 
before  long. 

Miss  Lerda  Vbbubb  now  plays  at  the  Koralir 
Theatre  the  part  played  there  last  season  by'Mi^ 
Nelly  Bromley. 

M.  Axexasdkk  Dmua's  new  ^y,  L'Elratigin, 
is  in  preparation  at  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais. 

M.  GoxsiHsi  has  produced  at  the  boldeat  of 
French  theatraa  a  three-act  comedy  entitled  If 
J'anaciie.  A  political  motive  has  been  attributal 
to  M.  Oondinet,  but  a  con^eteat  essayist  thiiki 
quite  unnecessarily : — 

"  Je  ne  p«iise  paa  que  H.  QondiDet  aiC  en  ]e  noin  . 
du  monda  I'intention  de  &ire  nne  faice  politiqnc.  11 
a  voulu  GsuJoment,  et  avec  raison.  aa  moqner  de  wtte 
msDie  des  places  qui  est  si  commnce  chei  noiu.  S» 
hiroi  PouteriiiBOQ  n'arboM  aueune  espice  de  OKarde. 
Cest  tout  simplamout  un  bou  bourgeoiu.  enui  piun 
de  fiel  qu'un  pigeon,  mais  vimiteux  i  I'eicis.  li 
qui  aspire  a  jousr  un  rfila.  Or,  jousr  un  rfilc  pou 
les  gees  de  as.  sorts,  c'eat  porter  □□  costmae  offii'lrl. 
UDe  tebarpe,  un  panache  queleonque,  et  son  ri>^* 
cule  ticnt  surtout  4  son  ioauffiBance.  II  vout  d'al<irl 
iUe  maire,  puis  il  accepte  avec  des  transports  de  joii 
Iss  fonctions  de  prifet,  ot  on  Ini  offiinlit  d'ttn 
ministcB  qa'il  n'hisiteniit  pas  un  instant.  Lea  PoDtf- 
rieson  na  sont  pas  raree.  Je  ne  croia  pse  que  la  jiiiff 
de  M.  Goudinet  corrige  personns,  mais  jo  an  eroia  p» 
aon  plus  que  ses  pretentions  aient  iik  jusque-lA.  II ' 
vonlu  seulemeut  taire  lire  par  ia  peinture  d'un  do  no 
ridiculss,  ot  il  7  a  pleinsntent  reussi,  cur  son  niudt' 
ville  set  des  plus  amusaas.  Une  seine  du  premitTscle 
a  porn  It  qu^quod  persounes  dirig^  coDtre  lo  suSrun 
uaiversel ;  i,  mon  avis,  U.  Qondinec  a  seulomti'' 
aa&  des  prfvil^es  de  I'auteur  comique  qui  iui  pe'' 
mcttont  do  prendre  son  liian  partout  ou  il  Is  trouc^." 

Tee  2V>n««  has  given  by  telegraph  to  its  readm 
a  correapondent's  criticism  on  the  Hamlet  of 
Signer  Rossi,  as  presented  in  Paris;  but  the 
French  critics  do  not  appear  incUned  to  pt'uV' 
very  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  Signor  ttotai 
repreeentations.  M.  Saio«y  avowa  himself  k- 
atrained  by  the  fact  that  hia  knotriedge  of  JtalisB 
is  but  alight  ■,  the  like  cause  did  not  operate  is 
England  during  the  Italian  performances  of  ^- 
vini,  since  every  one  who  shout«d  his  applause  of 
that  tragedian  knew  Italian  perfectly.  But  lli> 
attainments  of  the  great  Fr«nch  critic  bein; 
notorioualy  more  limited  than  those  of  the  aversf^ 
English  playgoer,  he  has  wisely  withheld  tliAl 
expieasion  of  opinion  about  whiefa  the  Eugliih 
pla^^r  was  lees  reticent ;  and  so  wa  get  item 
him,  in  place  of  the  detailed  analysia  he  geMralK 
nves,  a  quite  brief  statement  of  his  rieir  °l 
Signor  Rossi,  and  of  the  efi^  made  on  the 
Parisian  public  hj  the  first  pcKfbnnaoee  of  Sim- 
let:— 

"  Bosai  f  he  says)  struck  me  as  bang  a  nost  simit- 
abla  comedian.  [The  French  diatingniih  Wire« 
l-'cMmoaoUw."!  )E»  tM»  ii  wp«*  ■ 
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looa  for  sottnesa 
voice,  with  gtaUtt  dxengtlt  and'  grtnitet  Aefth.  He 
is  saber  in  geature.  in  atlituJe.  and  in  the  changes  of 
facial  egression.  He  is  s  pura  cUsticist :  yny  su- 
perior to  Mdme.  Riatori." 

The  Fraicli  hkn  nerer  quite  appcsciktod  Mdsw, 
lUstori — 

"  Very  Buperior  in  that  napact  to  Xiaae.  Blatori, 
vho  pUjM  melodrama  more  than  comedy.  He 
dwiaiod  th«  nvnarona  aodiuMe  {a^Dt  at  hii  repro- 
Bitatioa.  llMce  mx»  two  acenn  in.  which  ha  waa 
imnunsely  eflbetire  :  one,  in  which  he  ia  about  to 
stab  his  st«>father,  but  lefraina  from  doing  so ;  the 
othw,  in  which  he  ovarwbalm*  hie  motbra  with  »• 
piaaehea,  and  then  thrawa  himaelf  in  her  uma,  on 
wbich  the  TSKsd  shade  of  Hamtet'a  father  again  riaea 
b^ind  haz,  to  liiten  to  Hamlet'a  accenta  now  of 
iroDT  and  now  of  despair.  At  that,  icene  tyerj  one 
sbnddared,  and  for  mj  part  I  was  mora  deeply  moved 
than  I  have  often  bean  in  any  theatre.  The  talent  of 
this  graat  aitiit  daaerrea  a  more  minute  annljai 
I  like  to  apeak  only  about  what  I  really  know." 
And  so,  with  a  modest  coniession  of  the  limits  of 
his   intetligBDM,  H,   Sarce;   condadee  hia  feuU- 


t  UMd  to  mppfe- 


U17SIC. 


CKTSTAL  PALACE  C0!(CBBI8. 

It  is  piobabls  that  the  auccess  ohtmned  last 
seaaon  at  thsae  concerts  by  Bach'a  Church-Cantata 
"  My  apiiit  waa  in  heavinms  "  induced  Mr.  Manns 
to  bring-  forward  on  Saturday  another  work  from 
the  same  exhauatlesa  rfperioire ;  and  he  has  again 
been  moet  hamiy  in  his  choice.  The  cantata 
"  God's  time  u  the  best  "  ("  Gottea  2feit  iat  die 
allerhMte  Zeit "),  though  laid  out  on  a  amaUer 
scale  than  the  work  previously  choaen,  is  quite  as 
chnra^terittic  a  specimen  of  its  author's  stjle. 
Soma  remarks  were  made  in  these  columns  on  the 
genetnl  features  of  Bach's  sacred  cantatas  at  the 
time  of  tba  preriona  performance  (see  Academy, 
April  3, 1875),  Vfhich  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
lepeat  here.  Both  works  have  many  points  in 
common ;  at  the  same  time  there  ore  important 
differenccB  between  the  two.  "  Mj  spirit  was  in 
beavhtass "  is  scored  for  averylargv  orchestra; 
"  God's  time  ia  the  best "  for  a  small  and  very 
peculiar  one.  In  the  latter  work,  moreover,  the 
chorale  element  is  much  more  prominent  than  in 
the  former,  and  (as  will  be  shown  presently)  has 
a  special  aigttificaiice  in  the  manner  of  its  intro- 
duction peculiar  to  Bach. 

The  present  cantata  ia  entitled  by  its  composer 
"  Actus  Tragieua,"  From  the  text  it  is  evident 
that  this  designation  is  intended  as  a  free  ei^uiva- 
lent  of  "  FuoMal  Antbem."  In  an  old  German 
istalc^e  of  Bach's  unpublished  works  it  is,  indeed, 
described  as  "  Trauer-Oantate."  Of  the  dale  or 
occawou  of  its  composition  nothing  appears  to  be 
known.  Tbe  worit  haa  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
edition  of  the  Bach  Societj,  which  is  most  trust- 
worthy as  to  all  &cte  connected  with  the  works 
publtsned ;  and  the  editions  already  issued  throw 
no  light  OB  the  sabject. 

A  remarkable  pomt  to  be  observed  in  all  Bach's 
church  muBiB  ia  the  variety  of  his  instrumentation, 
and  the  care  with  which  he  always  ndapt^ 
bb  tone-cotour  to  his  subject.  Of  this  the 
present  work  ia  a  atriking-  example.  Mostly 
serious,  not  to  say  sombre,  in  tone.  Bach  selected 
an  orcliestoa  for  hia  accompaniment  from  which 
anything  like  a  bright  tint  waa  carefully  exotnded. 
The  score  conbuns  no  violins,  these  instruments 
beliv  replaced  by  two  viol-di-gambaa — the  now 
obsolete  precursors  of  the  violoncello.  The  only 
wind  inetxomenla  used  are  two  flutes,  and  even 
these  are  mostly  employed  in  their  medinm  or  low 
notes,  the  brilliant  upper  octave  being  haidly  used 
at  idl.  At  the  performance  on  Saturday  the  viol- 
^-eamba  put*  ware  pUyed  by  the  violas  and 
vioIoncelloB  of  tbe  orchestras,  and  Fmni's  modest 
and  judidous  ad^tiooal  accompuiimenta  for  two 


}  are  singing  the  words  "  Ye^  come.  Lord 
."  the  fiutea  accompany  with  the  melody  of 
d  funeml  hymn,  "  Ich  hab'  mein  Sach  Gott 


clarinets  and  two  baasoona 
ment  Bach's  score. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  to  analyse  in  detail 
each  movemeat  of  this  most  interesting  work ; 
but  there  aze  one  or  two  points  which  may  be 
briefly  noted.  A  remarkable  effect  ia  produced 
ui  the  mevsBuat  "  Set  thine  house  in  order  "  by 
the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  baas  cborus  to  ung 
what,  without  such  indication,  would  have  cer- 
tainly been  talieB  for  a  solo.  In  the  following 
chorus,  "  It  is  the  old  decree — Uao,  thou  ut 
mortal,"  occurs  an  inatance  of  the  great  efiect 
which  Bach  knew  so  well  bow  to  produce 
by  the  iatiodnctioDiii  the  orchestra  of  the  melody 
of  a  well-known  ehoml — well-known,  at  least, 
te  a  Gennaa  audience;  for  at  Sydenham  the 
point  must  have  been  missed  bv  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  heareie.  While  the  soprano 
chorus  are  singing  the  words  "  Ye^  come,  Lord 

the  old 

heimgestellt,"  the  words  of  which,  specially  appro- 
priate as  they  are  to  the  subject,  would  be  at  once 
suggested  toaGermancongregntion.  Another  most 
felicitous  employment  of  &  choral  is  found 
later  in  the  cantata,  where  the  bass  solo,  "  To-day 
thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  ia  accompa^ 
nisd  by  the  alto  chorus  with  the  chora!  "Mit 
Fried  und  Frei^  ich  iahr  dahiu  " — Luther's  parsk- 
phrase  of  the  "^unc  Bimittds."  Here  agun  the 
strict  appropriateneaa  of  the  hymn  is  obvious  at 
once.  Jji  the  concluding  chorus  of  the  work, 
"  All  glory,  praise  and  majeety,"  Bach,  according 
to  a  frequent  custom  of  his,  employs  the  chor^ 
as  a  flnue — not,  however,  here,  as  usual,  merely 
as  a  foiu>part  hymn  with  aocompaniments  in 
unison,  but  with  interludes  for  orcheetra  between 
each  line,  and  with  an  elaborate  fugue  on  the 
last  line  (rf  the  choral.  This  final  movement  is 
one  of  the  grandest  pieces  in  the  eaatata~-one 
which  no  one  excepting  Bach  could  possibly 
have  written. 

The  perfonoance  of  the  work  was,  as  a  whole, 
very  good,  though  the  chorus  appeared  leas  at  ease 
with  Bach's  music  than  with  the  more  modem 
worka  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  there  were  any  absolute  inaccuracies 
as  that  they  seemed  to  sing  with  a  certain  absence 
of  freedom,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  music  were 
strange  to  them^as,  indeed,  it  probably  was.  It 
requires  long  familiarity  with  Bach's  style  to  be 
able  thoroughly  to  apfweciate  and  enjoy  it,  and 
singers  like  the  Oryatal  Palace  choir,  who  probably 
only  see  one  of  his  works  in  a  twelvemonth,  can- 
not be  expected  to  enter  into  it  entirely.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  perfunctoriness  in  their  perform- 
ance is  no  more  than  may  reasonably  be  looked 
for.  The  solo  parts  were  effectively  given  by 
Mias  Gill,  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  and  Mr,  Whitney, 

A  mere  record  of  the  remainder  of  the  concert 
must  sliffice.  The  opening  piece  was  Mr.  Sul- 
livan'sprelude  to  the  second  part  of  his  oratorio 
The  Light  of  the  World.  Mdme.  Sinico  aaug 
the  "  Inflommatus  **  from  Uossini's  "  Stabat  Mater,'" 
being  well  supported  by  the  chorus,  and  also 
gave  the'' Jewel  Song  "from /"muf.  TheorolieBtra 
gave  a  most  excellent  rendering  of  Schumann's 
"  Overture,,  Scherzo  and  Finale ;  and  the  concert 
was  concluded  with  Mendelssohn's  fiirri  Waipnrgi* 
Night,  the  solo  parts  being  given  by  Mias  GiB, 
Mr.  H,  Guy,  and  Mr.  Whitney.  The  performance 
can  hardly  be  called  first-rate ;  some  of  the  move- 
ments were  taken,  in  our  opinion,  at  I««st  one 
half  too  alow,  and  the  music  lost  much  of  its 
brightness  in  consequence.     Esbkezeb  Pbout. 


The  latest  peiformancas  by  Mr.  Rosa's  com- 
pany at  the  Puncesa's,  in  addition  to  repetitions 
of  works  previously  given,  have  been  those  of 
Wallace's  Maritrma,  produced  last  week,  and  Flo- 
tow's  Martha,  which  was  given  for  the  fitst  Hme 
on  Wednesday  last.  Maritana,  though  not  the 
best,  is  certainly  the  best  known  and  most  popu- 
lar of  its  composer's  worka ;  ila  popularity  being 
probably  due,  as  with  many  of  Bille's  operas,  to 


the  large  pcedominance  of  the  ballad  el«aienl 
The  perfonoanoe,  as,  indeed,  has  been  the  case 
with  every  work  without  exception  given  by  Mr, 
Rosa,  was  an  excellent  one ;  it  ia  needleea  la 
enter  into  further  detaile  than  to  say  that  Miss 
Rose  Heraee  was  tbe  Maritana,  Uisa  Lucv  Fraok- 
lein  Lazarillo,  Hr,  Nordblom  Don  Qaeaar  de  Bazan, 
and  Mr,  Oampobello  Don  Jos*;  and  that  the 
smaller  parts  were  filled  hr  Mrs.  Aynaley  Co^, 
Mr.  Ludwig,  and  Mr.  Aithnr  Howell.  Of  the 
perfwrmance  of  Martha  we  shall  say  a  few  words 
next  week.  The  present  season  will  close  this  day 
we*,  the  30th  instant;  and  next  Wednesday 
evenii^  Oherubini's  Water-carrier  (Let  Deux 
Jaamtet)  is  promised— 4  muncal  beat  which 
amateurs  will  do  well  not  to  mias, 

Mdxb.  Aksettb  EssiFOFf,  the  young  Rosuan 
pianist  who  plajred  here  last  season  with  auch 
brilliant  success,  is  expected  in  London  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  moout,  and  will  then,  we  under- 
stand, make  her  first  appearance  at  tlia  Monday 
Popular  OoncertB. 

The  current  number  of  the  Itetme  et  Oacette 
MtuicaU  printa  M.  Gounod's  prefitce  to  the  score 
of  his  new  opera,  Qeorge  bandvn.  From  this 
most  interesting  docoment  it  appears  that  the 
composer,  instead  of  au  ordiniu^  hbretto  in  verse, 
has  set  to  music  Moliire's  origin^  prose,  and  he 
discusses  at  some  length  the  difficiuties  and  ad- 
vantages of  his  innovatdon.  He  admits  that 
with  regard  to  metrical  and  rhythmioil  regu- 
larity the  adaptation  of  muuc  to  prose  presente 
eerioua  obstacles;  but  he  also  points  out  that 
these  have  been  suceess&llv  overcome  time 
after  time  in  saersd  music  by  Bach,  Handel, 
Mendelssohn,  and  other  composers,  and  urges 
that  what  has  been  done  in  the  oratorio  can  idso 
be  done  in  the  opera,  A  definite  rhythm  is  just 
as  practdcsbla  with  prose  as  with  verse ;  tbe  only 
element  which  disappears  is  the  rhftne;  ana 
this  rather  hampers  than  assists  the  composer. 
M.  Gounod  adds  that  "  tbe  indefinite  variety  of  Uu 

rstiods  in  prose  opens  bdbre  the  musician  a  new 
orizijn  which  delivers  him  from  monobmy 
and  uniformitr."  The  publication  of  the  score  of 
Qtorge  Dandin  will  doubtleae  be  avradted  by 
musicians  with  much  curioeitv.  Judging  from 
the  preface,  we  expect  a  work  as  unlike  con- 
ventional  dramaric  music  in  one  •m.j  as  the  operas 
of  Wagner  are  in  another. 

.  TaB  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  has  lately  issued  an 
order  to  the  members  of  hia  opera-company  at 
Darmstadt  which  might  be  imitated  wiUi  great 
advantage  by  other  operatic  directors,  strictly  for- 
bidding all  so-called  "  Einlagen  "  (that  is,  intro- 
duced numbers  from  other  works)  in  the  operas. 
The  order  is  to  apply,  not  only  to  the  regular 
members  of  tbe  oompanv,  but  also  to  any  "  stare  " 
who  may  perform  occasionally, 

A  iraw  symphony  has  just  been  published  by 
one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  younger  German 
compoaers,  Friedrich  Gemsheim, 

Weser'b  Eiayanihe  waa  revived,  aftcc  a  con- 
sidenbte  interral,  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  in  Leipzig, 
on  the  6th  inst. 

Wb  regret  to  annoimee  that  on  Wednesdar 
wesh  last  a  aerious  accident  occurred  to  Sl 
Gounod.  As  he  wu  leaving  tbe  house  of  H. 
Oscar  Comettant,  he  fell  down  the  steps  and 
fractured  his  right  shoulder.  He  is  now  pn>- 
gr««siQg  favonrably,  but  his  recovery  must  necee- 
aarily  be  slow,  and  it  will  be  two  months  before 
the  bandages  can  be  removed. 

Tkb   concerts  of  the  Gesellschsft  der  Mnsik- 

9unde  at  Vienna,  under  the  direction  of  Hear 
Herbeck,  will  produce  during  the  coming  nnnioci 
the  following  very  interesting  selection  o?  worka; 
— Bach :  canlMa,  "  Ach  wie  fliicbtig ;  "  Beetbo- 
vani  triple  ooneerto,  and  violin  eoucwto  ;  Bruck- 
ner: aymphonv  (MS,);  Handel:  Ode_for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day ;  Haydn :  symphony  in  G ;  Herbeck : 
aire  and  popular  dances  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestm ;  Liszt :  frsgments  of  The  Legend  of  St. 
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Elieabeth;  Mendebsohn :  Lobffetmiff ;  Mozaxtt 
concerto  for  flute  and  harp  (first  tune),  motetts 
"Qoia  te  comptehandat,  and  "Hiuricordias 
Domiid ; "  Ruflnatacbs :  &«ginenta  for  orchestra ; 
Saint  Jj6oa  :  piaooforte  concerto. 

Tmt  eminent  Leipzig  publisher,  0.  F.  Peters, 
whose  cheap  editions  have  aiieadj  dona-  bo  much 
for  the  cause  of  muwc,  annoimceB  that  he  is 
about  to  bring  out  in  a  cheap  form  the  complete 
collection  of  Bach'a  "  Ohnrch-Oantatas  "  in  vocal 
acoro.  Aj  a  larse  number  of  these  works  ore  still 
unpublished,  and  most  of  the  temsinder  are  onlj 
to  be  had  in  sets  of  ten  and  in  fall  score  (in  the 
Bach  Society's  edition),  the  proposed  issue,  at 
about  eighteen  pence  each,  will  De  a  great  boon, 
and  will  doubtleBS  be    es^lj    sought    for   b; 


The  Italian  Obamber  of  Deputies  has  approved 
of  the  scheme  for  removing  tbebodieaof  the  com- 
posers Simone  Majr  and  Qaetano  Donizetti  Irom 
their  present  humble  resting-places,  and  for  giving 
them,  splendid  burial  in  the  cathedral  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  Bergamo.  The  transference  will 
therefore  take  place  immediately. 

Thb  Qennan  Emperor  hsa  forwarded  a  donation 
of  600  marks  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  Karl  Wilhehn,  the  composer  of  the  now 
historical  "  Wacht  am  Rhein." 


POSTSCRIPT. 


.  TRTTBifKE  iKD  Oo.  will  shortly  publish 
le,  by  Mr.  James  Picciotto,  which  ia  likely 
e  of  great  interest.     The  title  of  the  work 


is  Sk^cha  of  Angio-Jexouh  Sutory,  and  it  ia  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  to  narrate  the  earlier 
stnigglea  of  the  Jews,  when  they  returned  to  these 
isles  after  centuries  of  baniahment,  forming  a  full 
and  connected  account  of  the  vicissitudes  which 
the  Jews  of  Great  Britain  have  had  t«  endure  from 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings  to  the  present  day.  In 
order  to  render  the  book  as  complete  as  possible, 
both  tjie  Synaffogal  Arehives  and  those  of  many 
of  the  leading  Jewish  families  have  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  author. 

The  American  Philological  Association  has 
put  Professor  Whitney  upon  its  Committee  on 
the  Reform  of  English  Spelling.  The  Legislature 
of  Oonnecticut  has  empowered  the  Governor  to 
appoint  a  Committee  on  the  same  subject,  and 
other  like  movements  are  to  be  made  in  other 
States  this  winter.  The  spelling-reformers  hope 
that  some  practical  ste^  will  soon  be  taken  by 
official  authority  to  print  State  documents  in 
reasonable  spelliiig. 

Btverberatiarut,  revised,  with  a  Chapter  &om  my 
Autobiography,  W  W.  M.  W.  OaU,  la  the  title  of 
a  small  volume  which  will  be  published  by  Uessre, 
Triibner  and  Co.  in  a  few  days.  When  the  met- 
rical portion  of  this  Uttle  volume  was  published 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  attracted 
in  some  quarters  unexpected  attention.  In  par- 
ticular it  had  the  honont  of  being  included  in  the 
private  Indtx  Emurgatorin>  of  Lord  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  who,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, while  good-naturedly  recoffniung  its  poetical 
merite,  emphatically  denounced  its  theolt^cal 
audacity. 

Thb  Wincbeater  Ooll^  Shakspere  Society  has 
joined  the  New  Shakspere  Society  as  one  of  the 
latter's  branches, 

Messbs.  Tbubneb  and  Oo.  are  preparing  for 
speedy  publication  a  fourth  volume  of  Mr. 
Wheeler  s  Hittory  of  Iiidia,  and  a  new  volume  by 
Hr.  James  L^^  entitled  The  Sh»-^nf,  a  Stxuc 
of  AvciaU  Chtneie  Foetry,  with  a  litenu  bwisU- 
uon,  and  in  English  verse. 

The  first  volume  of  the  third  edition  of  Mr. 
Hadaod'a  Theory  and  Praetice  of  Banking  will  be 


published,  Mr.  Macleod  was  selected  by  the  Royal 
uomraissioners  for  the  Bigeet  of  the  Iaw  to  pre- 


on  the  digest  are  embodied  in  this  work  as  well  as 
in  his  Princ^iU*  of  EconomieiU  PhUoeopht/,  which 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  credit,  as 
developed  in  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  and  by 
the  great  civilians,  which  will  become  the  law  of 
England  on  November  1  next. 

Thb  two  lectures  on  Chinese  language  and 
literature  delivered  by  Professor  Douglas  at  the 
Royal  Institution  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co. 

Tee  late  Mr.  Bicknell's  translalion  of  the  poems 
of  Hafiz  of  Shiraz  wiU  appear  early  in  November 
in  a  magnificent  ijuarto  volume,  printed  on  the 
finest  plate  paper  with  appropriate  oriental  border- 
ing in  gold  and  colour,  and  illustrated  by  T.  B. 
Herbert,  R.A. 

The  witty  Charles  Monselet— one  of  the  men 
who  know  best  how  to  say  nothing  quite  agree- 
ably— has  just  brought  out  his  Atmiei  de  QalU ; 
a  book  certified  to  be  full  of  fun  and  of  good 
spirits.  It  is  a  collection  of  fanciful  storiea,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  fanciful, 
Parisian  existence  is  sketched  fh>m  the  life ;  not 
serious  Parisian  life  indeed,  but  such  as  we  see  on 
the  Boulevard  and  in  the  Bois.  Certun  of  the 
morsels  which  compose  it  contSiin  ideas  which 
would  do  well  on  the  stage.  The  Dibatt  cites 
one — a  little  story,  The  Sorrow*  of  a  Borrower — 
in  which  one  gentleman  constitutes  himself 
guardian  of  another,  who  on  the  morrow  is  to 
lend  him  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  the  would- 
be  borrower  goes  so  far  as  1«  fight  a  duel  with 
some  one  who  had  cauee  of  quarrel  with  the 
lender,  leet  the  lender  himself  should,  by  death, 
be  incapacitated  irom  lending.  But  had  that 
never  happened,  and  had  the  future  lender  him- 
self died  in  the  fight,  bis  friends  would  at  least 
have  been  able  to  answer  quite  sufficiently  Talley- 
rand's sceptical  question  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
a  diplomatist :  "  Had  he  any  particular  motive  for 
dying  just  then  P  " 
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No.  182,  Nffio  8ene». 

CI?B>  Editob  amnot  vndeaidka  to  refum,  or 
to  eotrewpond  with  the  wriien  of,  rtgeeted 
manuscript. 

'Mi  u  particularli/  requested  that  oM  husmesa 
letteTw  regarding  th«  eujiply  of  the  paper, 
^.,  mm/  be  addressed  to  the  Publibbbr, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

the   Masque  of  Pandora    and  other  Poems. 

By    H.    W.    LongfeUow.     (London:    G. 

Eonfcledgo  &  Sons,  1875.) 
The  myth  of  Prometheus  is  not  one  which  a 

■  poet  can  lightly  venture  to  deal  with.  It  is 
a  story  in  which  the  largest  coaoeptions  of 
morality,  the    most    daring   guesses    abont 

,    hnman    fortunes     and    divine    jastice,  are 

■  blended  with  some  of  the  earliest  and 
strangest  &ncteB  of  men.  There  is  no  defi- 
nite scene,  no  clear  atmosphere,  no  certain 
order ;  only  a  twilight  of  the  gods,  in  which 

'  the  shapes  of  mortals,  of  the  new  and 
rictorions  dynasty  of  heaven,  and  of  the 
Tanqnished,  but  not  yet  hnmbled,  elder 
tyrants  still  contend,  and  await  the  supreme 
word  of  Destiny.  The  Protagonist  in  this 
tragedy  is  cehii  a  qui  on  a  fait  tort,  the  Titan 
who  is  wrongfully  in  the  right,  the  champion 
of  the  impossible  claims  of  man.  On  one  side 
stands  the  woman,  whose  mysterions  offence 
brought  all  onr   woe ;  on  the  other  is  Epi- 

.  mcthens,  with  his  resigned  acceptance  of  me 
broken  fortnnes  of  hnmanity.  The  greatest  of 
poets  have  only  left  us  moments  on  this 
theme ;  we  cannot  say  for  certain  how 
A.eGchylns  would  have  jnetified  the  ways  of 
God,  and  Shelley  has  only  justified  the  ways 
of  an  ideal  and  visionary  species  of  men. 
To  handle  such  a  theme,  and  to  loiter  in  the 

.  Geld  of  snch  masters  as  Aeechylas  and 
Shelley,  is  a  bold  enterprise.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow has,  perhaps,  takeo  courage  from  his 
own  reflection  ;— 

"  What  then,  nhM  tb  sit  idly  down  and  ea; 
The  night  hath  <:ame ;  it  ia  no  longer  day  ? 
The  nigbt  hath  not  jet  come ;  ire  are  not  quite 
Cut  off  &oin  labour  by  the  &iling  light ; 
Something  renming  for  db  to  do  or  dare, 
ElreD  the  oldeat  tree  Bome  fruit  maj  bear." 
Some  fruit,  indeed,  and  fruit  deUcate  and 
&agrant,  feultless  in  form,  tender  and  sweet 
in  fiiought,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  prodaced  in 
this  little  volume  named  The  Masque  of  Pan- 
dora.     The  ballads  and  sonnets  are  chsTming 
in  their  style,  and  to  these  we  shall  retnm  the 
more  gladly,sincethe  task  of  criticising  "The 
Jllasc|ue  of  Pandora  "  is  not  wholly  a  grate- 
ftal  one.     The  air  of  the  poem  has  nothing 
e  laseical,  and  nothing  of  the  mystery,  the 
ttaitiaic,  and  the  posBion  of  Shelley.  The  story 
in  not  told  effectively ;  it  is  not  even  told  in 
accordance  with  the  most  generally  received 
form  of  the  myth.     The  Sxat  scene  is  laid 
in  the  house  of  Hephaestus,  where  the  god 
ia  fashioning  the  semblance  of  a  woman  in 
clay.      The   voice  of  Zeus   is  heard,   pro- 
mising to  give  the  imi^e  the  fascination  and 
the  nameless  cfaarm  that  shall  lead  all  men 
captive,      With    thai  a  wind    shakes  the 
lioase,  and  Pandora  steps  Axim  her  pedestal, 


astonishing    Hephaestus,    and    the    Graces 

sing  an  ode  which  has  a  kind  of  "  lilt  "  and 
ring,  but  which   is   rather  tame  after  the 
choral  music  of  Mr.  Swinburne: — 
"  BeautiM  in  form  and  feature, 
Loyplj  as  the  day, 
Can  there  be  so  fair  a  creature 
Formed  of  commou  cIhj  ?  " 
We  are  now  led  away  to  Olympus,  where 
Hermes  is  "putting  on   his    sandals,"  and 
gmmbh'ng  in  rather  Enripidean   strain  at 
being  sent  "  on  foolish  errands."    This  jour- 
ney,   however,    he    is    not    ill-pleased,    as 
he  is  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  Pro- 
metheus and  Pandora.     Promethens  "  is  on 
his  tower,"  and  if  we  are  to  understand  that 
he  is  still  being  tortured  by  the  vulture,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  is  not  in  a  marrying 
mood.     Occupied  with  astrouomioal  obser- 
vations, for  which  his  position  offers  him 
ample  opportunities,  he 

'     "SeoB  great  Kronos  riie,  the  crescent  moon 
Sink  through  'Jie  miat,  aa  if  it  were  the  Bcythe 
Hie  parricidal  hand  had  flung  far  dowa 
The  Weateru  ateeps." 
Did  Kronos  treat  his  father  as  Zeus  after- 
wards treated  Kronos  ?    We  have    no  Lem. 
priSre  at  hand,  nor  even  the  more  fastidious 
Smith.     Again,  was  it  the  oxen  of  Admetus, 
aa  Mr.  Longfellow  makes  Prometheus  say, 
or  the  oxen  of  the  Sun  that  Hermes  stole  P 
Prometheus     having     declined    Pandora's 
hand   in  the  most  plain   terms,  that  lady 

"  Let  ua  go  hence,  I  irill  not  stay." 
The  Fates  now  have  a  chorus,  and  Hermes 
returus  to  Olympus,  with  the  remark  : — 
"  I  spurn  the  solid  earth,  and  leave  it  rocking 

As  rocts  the  bough  from  whieh  a  birf  takes  wing." 
Curiously  enough,  we  have  seen  the  line  : — 
"Aa  the  hongh  quivers  vhen  the  bird  haa  flown," 
applied  to  tho  heart  of  a  deserted  lover. 

The  fifth  scene  is  in  the  house  of  Epi- 
metheos,  who  is  moat  courteous  to  Pan- 
dora:— 

"  Say  would  thy  star,  like  Merope'a,  groir  dim. 
If  thou  should'at  wad  beneath  thee?  ' 
Pandora  replies  by  praising  the  arrangement 
of  Epimethens'  house,  a  compliment  which 
always  comes  home  to  theheart  of  a  bachelor 
of  taste.  "  Here  let  me  stay  for  even,"  she 
observes,  and  after  Epimel^eus  has  rather 
vaguely  assented,  she  returns  to  the  subject 
of  the  furniture  : — 

"  How  beautiful  are  all  thioga  round  about  me. 
Multiplied  by  the  minors  on  the  walla  ! 
What  treaBuieB  hast  thou  here !    Yon  oaken  chest 
Corven  with  flgorea,  and  emboswd  with  gold, 
Is  wonderful  to  look  upon  i     What  choice 
And  preciona  tbinge  dost  thou  keep  hidden  in  it  7  " 
Ah,  that  is  the  question,  which  Epimethens 
evades  for  the  moment  by   suggestiug    a 
w^k  in  the   garden,    and  the    Enmenidea 
favour  us  with  a  song.  The  Chorus  of  Beeds, 
in  the  Garden  Scene,  is  pretty  : — 
"  Erermore  a  aound  shall  be 
In  tho  reads  of  Arcady, 
Evermore  a  low  lament 
Of  unreet  and  diMonteot, 
Aa  the  story  is  retold, 
Of  Che  nymph,  ao  cor  and  cold. 
Who  wiUi  frightened  feet  ontnn 
The  pursuing  atepa  of  Fan." 
Just  as  Pandora  is  telling  Epimethens  not 
to  be,  as  Pan  was,  "  rude  and  mannerless," 
Prometheus  appears  and  spoils  the  ISle-d-iMs. 
How  he  escaped  fix>m  the  vulture  we  are 
not  told,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Pan- 


dora declines  to  see  him.  Prometheus  gives 
a  good  deal  of  excellent  advice,  and  invites 
Epimethens  to  a  career  of  earnest  usefhl- 

"  Bead  with  me  the  stars, 
And  learn  the  virtues  that  lie  hidden  ia  plants 
And  all  things  that  an  usefo!." 
Epimethens  yields,  and,  we  must  say,  be- 
haves rather  unfairly  to  Pandora,  whom  he 
leaves  in  his  garden  as  he  goes  off  with  his 
brother.     Left  to  her  own  devices,  and  to 
the  seductions  of  an  oSXoc  oviiap.  Pandora 
opens  the  mysterious  box.      "  A   dense   mist 
rises  from  tlie  chest  and  fills   the  room.     Pan- 
dora falls  senseless.     Storm  loithrat."     Epi- 
methens comes    home,    and  behaves  mnch 
better  than  Adam : — 

"  Mine  ia  the  fault,  not  thine.     On  me  shall  fall 
The  vengeance  of  Che  goda" 
He  then  cousoles  himself  and  his  mistress 
with  observing — 

"  Beautiful  Pandora, 
Thou  art  a  goddess  atill," 
which  is,  afler  all,  the  most  sensible  remark 
he  could  make.     Pandora,  with  a  touch  of 
philosophy,  says  :— 

"  Only  tlirough  suffniing  are  we  reconciled 
To  the  immortal  gods,  and  to  ourselves." 
In  calling  his  drama  a  Masque,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow of  course  prepares  na  for  slightoess  of 
treatment ;  but  then  the  question  arises,  ia 
the  Greek  legend  of  the  V^]i  a  theme  that 
will  bear  treating  %htly?  We  venture 
to  think  that  the  experiment  is  not  suc- 
cessful. 

"  Tho  Hanging  of  tho  Crane  "  follows 
"  Pandora."  It  is  a  series  of  scenes  from 
the  rounded  life  of  a  happy  married  pair. 
Mr.  Longfellow  could  not  fail  to  treat  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem  of  "  Cir. 
cumstance "  with  grace  and  pathos,  and 
"The  Hanging  of  the  Crane"  is  graceful 
and  pathetic. 

There  is  mnch  melancholy  and  personal 
interest  in  "  Morituri  Salutamns,"  a  poem  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Mr,  Longfellow's 
class  at  Bowdoin  College  : — 

"  Ah  me !  the  flt^  years  since  laat  we  met 
Seem  to  me  flflf  folios  bound  and  itt 
By  Time,  the  greet  tianseriber,  on  his  shelvsl, 
Wherdn  ore  writ  Uie  histories  of  oorselvet. 
What  tragedies,  what  eomadiea  are  there ; 
What  joy  and  grief,  what  rapture  and  despair!" 
This  is  "U(0  sorry  burden  of  the  ballad  of 
life,"  and  of  the  ballad  of  "  Bouillabaise." 
The  ghosts  return,  though  we  lay  them  in  a 
red  sea   of  "the   Chambertin   with  yellow 
seal," — the  ghosts  return  throtigh  the  mists 
that  brood    above   "the  flooded  Charles." 
It  was  to  this  stream  that  Mr.  Longfellow 
wrote  long  ago : — 

"  Thy  name  reminds  me 

Of  three  fMonda,  all  true  and  tried; 
And  that  name,  like  magic  binds  me 
CioKBT,  closer  to  thy  side." 
Now  he  writes  that — 

"  They  will  come  no  more 
These  friends  of  mine,  whoae  preaence  sadafied 
The  thirst  and  hunger  of  my  heart," 
Now  the  river — 

"  Stealeth  with  such  silent  pace 
AroUod  the  city  of  Uie  Bead." 
InMr.Loi^ellow's  verses — "De  Seneotute" 
and  "  De  Amictti&  "  they  might  be  styled— 
who  does  not  hear  familiar  accents ;  who  can 
&il  to  be  touched  and  thrilled  ?  In  his 
"  Morituri  Salatamus,"  and  his  "  Sonnets  to 
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Throe  Friends  of  Mine,"  he  faiis  smig  within 
his  compass,  has  touched  a  chord  that  always 
replies.  "  Soavenir  des  ans  d&s  lon^mps 
paaaes,  dea  choses  a  jamais  effaceea,  des  lieux 
qn'on  ne  reverra  pas,  dea  Lommes  qui  ont 
ohang^  ;  sentiment  de  la  vie  perdue." 

Beside  the  poems  we  have  anaJjsed,  there 
remain  some  ballads  of  travel,  memories  of 
Bonnier  lands  and  years,  written  in  winter 
and  age.     These  are  very  aimple,  very  melo. 
diona,  LHght,  tender,  and  true.     As  they  are 
too  long  to  admit  of  quotation,  we  shall  ex- 
tract two  sonnets,  of  which   it  may  seem 
strained  praise  to  say  that  they  affect  one 
with  the  chiirm  of  Keats,  but  we  really  can 
lecall  no  other  verse  that  has  a  magic  so 
like  the  magic  of  that  poet. 
"  Chadcbb. 
"  An  old  man  in  a  todgs  within  a  park  ; 
The  chamber  vails  depicted  all  aroand 
With  portraitures  of  haDtamHii,  hnvrk,  and  hound, 

And  the  hurt  deer.     He  liateuetb  to  tha  lark. 

Whoae  sing  comes  with  the  sunshine  through  the 

Of  paiatod  glnfs  in  leadon  Uttice  bound  ; 
He  lieteasth,  and  he  laugheth  at  tho  sound, 
Then  writi^th  in  a  book  like  nnj  ili-rk. 
"  Ho  is  the  poet  of  tlio  dawn  who  wrote 
The  Canterbury  TmIbb,  and  his  old  ago 
Mads  beautiful  with  aoug  ;  and  as  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock.    I  hear  the  note 
Of  lark  and  linnet,  and  from  everj  page 

Kse  odours  of  ploughed  field  or  flovelj  mead." 

"KUTS. 

"  The  joong  Eodjinioa  sleeps  Godymion's  sleep, 
The  shepherd  boy  whoae  Cale  is  left  half  told, 
The  solemn  grore  uplift*  its  Btiield  of  gold 

To  the  red  rising  moon,  and  loud  and  deep 

The  nightingale  is  singing  from  the  steep  ; 
It  is  midsummer  but  the  air  is  cold. 
Can  it  bo  death  ?    Alas,  beside  the  fold 

A  shepherd's  pipe  lies  shattered  near  hia  sliecp. 

Lo,  In  the  moonlight  gleams  a  marble  white 
On  which  1  read,  'Here  lieth  one  whose  name 
Was  writ  in  water,'  and  was  this  tho  meed 

Of  his  sweet  singing?     Rather  let  me  write  : 
The  smoking  fiai  before  it  burat  to  flame 
Was  guoDched  by  death,  and  broken  the  bmised 


"The 


Snoh  verse  as  this  surely  redeem 
Masqne  of  Pandora."  Mr. 
sonnets  and  ballads  prove,  in  spite  of  his 
melancholy  poem  on  age,  that  his  genins  is 
still  in  its  rich  autumn  ;  to  use  his  own  words 
on  Milton,  the  tide  of  his  song 

"  Floods  the  dun 
Long  reach  of  sands,  and  changes  them  to  gold." 
A.  LxNG. 


t'iJTlIQUE    EtJUATOBIALE. 

Ii'Afrique  Equaioriale.     Gahoiuiu,  Paliouiiig, 
Qaldm.     Par   le   Marquis  de  Compiiigne. 
Onvrage  eorichi  d'une  carte  apeciale,  et  de 
gravnresanr  boia  doasindes  par  L,  Breton, 
d'apres  dea  photographies  et  des  croqnie 
de  Tautenr.     (Paris :    E.    Plon    et   Cio., 
1875.) 
Thk    English    public   will    be    sorely   dis- 
appointed   by    a    book  which  promises    so 
much,  b^  a  map  which  ignores  many  of  the 
names    in    the    narrative,    by  eight  illus- 
trations which  are  utterly  deficient  in  ori- 
ginality or  character,    and   by   354   pages 
which  manage  to  say  as  little  as  could,  within 
that  compass,  have  possibly  been  said. 

Two  way-worn  travellers  set  out  for 
A&ica  in  1872  (November  5)  and  spend  the 
best  part  of  two  years  in  doing  the  mini- 


mnm  of  work.  M.  de  Compiegne  had  already 
"  spent  two  months  in  the  most  marshy  parts 
of  Florida;  he  had  Bojoomed  twice  on  tl 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  be  had  remained 
long  time  upon  the  Mosquito  Coast,  repnted 
so  insalubrions."  M.  Alphonse  Marche,  the 
well-known  naturalist,  had  "inhabited  the 
Peninsula  of  Malacca,  he  had  been  in 
Cochin  China,  and  he  had  spent  the  bad  sea- 
son on  the  Senegal  and  on  the  Gambia." 
These  gentlemen  therefore  considered  them- 
selves duly  "seasoned,"  aa  the  misleading 
term  is;  and  they  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  the  climatic  dangers  of  the 
Gaboon  had  been  ezf^gerated.  Alaa  !  if 
n'en  est  rien.  The  book  reads  like  a  hospital 
record  ;  it  is  a  true  "  Diary  of  an  InvaHd  :  " 
tho  journey  ends  with  "  legs  pieroed  by  a 
quantity  of  holea  into  each  of  which  you 
conid  put  yonr  finger,"  with  absorbing  750 
grammes  of  quinine,  and  with  sis  months  in 
the  Sick  Bay  before  the  wrecks  could  take 
tho  aeti. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  anthor 
plead  mitif,'ation  of  sentence  for  writing 
'  iph  no  English  pablisher  would 
think  of  accepting,  ospocially  aa  he  had 
to  shoot  to  live ;  and  much  of  his  time  must 
have  been  taken  up  with  killing  and  stuffing 
the  150  mammals  and  upwards  of  1,200 
birds  sent  to  the  patron,  M.  A.  Bonvier. 
The  two  first  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
steamer  trip  between  Bordeaux  and  the 
Gaboon  river  ;  and  here  we  have  only  to  re- 
mark the  want  of  "  reading  np,"  the  Anglo- 
phobic, ultra-Gallic  feeling  which  charac- 
terised a  past  age  in  France,  and  the  normal 
mangling  of  foreign,  especially  of  English, 
names.  For  instance,  Speeke  and  Speekes, 
Paraphin  Young,  Gussfeld  (Giissfeldt),  Ro- 
earia  (Rosario),  Heider  and  Heidel  (Heddle), 
Kavali  (Cavalla),  Sir  Charles  Mac  Arthen 
(Macari;hy),  Lady  Mac  Lelan  (Mrs.  Maclean, 
"L.E.L."),  and  I'^vfique  Cranner  (Bishop 
Crowther).  Almost  any  Smith  in  English 
Paris — which  is  bounded  north  by  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiena,  south  by  the  Rue  Rivoh, 
oast  by  the  Palais  Royal,  and  west  by  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore— could  have  set 
most  ^f  these  matters  right.  The  inte 
national  susceptibility  crops  up  everywhi 
and  the  petty  feeling  of  hurt  vanity  when 
taking  a  second-class,  nationally  speaking, 
on  the  West  A&ican  coast  obscures  the 
anthor's  betterjudgment.  Thus,  M.  Seignac, 
a  civilian,  oommands  a  petty  post,  a  round 
tower  at  Benty  defending  the  emboachnre  of 
the  Mellacoree  river  : — 

"  During  the  Fiauco-Prossian  [why  not  Prusao- 
French  P]  frar,  the  report  of  ourbumiliationB  had 
extended  even  to  these  distant  lands,  luid  strangers 
showed  themselves  aufficiently  insolent  towards 
us.  M.  Seignac  had  remarked,  among  others,  an 
EnKlish  veasel  which  woald  not  take  the  trouble 
to  hoist  her  Sag  when  passing  befote  Benty ;  he 
warned  her  wilt  a  gunpowder-loaded  gun,  then  a 
second,  and  yet  no  Sag.  '  On  nlnsultera  pas 
ainai  la  France ! '  cried  the  furious  Commandiuit, 
and,  a  minute  sHerwards,  a  ball  whistled  through 
the  rigging." 

Of  course  the  bunting  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  master  was  fined  twelve 
francs.  But  if  this  civilian,  this  "  Knt- 
cherry  Hussar,"  had  chanced  to  shoot 
a  man  be  would  simply  have  deserved 
hanging,  and  we  can  hardly  feel  for  him 
when  after  killing  in  most  shportmaiu-like 


style  a  negro  instead  of  a  "  tiger,"  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  «im.  per  coll.  by  a  jury 
of  Sierra  Leone  blacks. 

At  length  after  nearly  a  hundred  pages 
of  bald  disjointed  chat,  we  sight  "  le  mont 
Boiiet  "  which  backs  the  glorious  GaboDn 
river  and  the  mean  little  settlement  in  tlie 
marsh  and  swamp,  dignified  by  the  noi 
original  name  of  "  Libreville."  The  third 
chapter  opens  with  sundry  trips  te  the  per- 
fectly known  region  of  the  Fernand-Vu 
(Femao  or  Feroam),  and  the  Cama  countrr, 
where  even  M.  du  Chaillu  found  that  lie 
trader  had  preceded  him.  We  at  once  alijk 
upon  a  very  old  story;  Cringy — here  calW 
Kringer — and  the  Admiral,  in  which  tie 
latter  was  befooled  by  that  philanthro- 
pists' pet,  the  "poor  black."  It  was 
first  told  by  Mr.  Lelghton  Wilson  k 
Western  Africa ;  then  by  the  late  Mr.  ff. 
Winwood  Reade,  who  dramatised  it  with  li!- 
usual  ability ;  and  thence  it  found  its  wjj 
into  popular  works.  We  learn,  howerpr. 
someUiing  new  (p.  Ill) — namely,  thtit  Ibi' 
forests  of  enormous  mangroves  "  form  ta-* 
domes  over  swampa,  whence  rise  fetid  mii^ 
mata  and  deleterious  exhalations,  and  whirii 
shelter  only  ferocious  beaste  and  obsoenf 
reptiles" — onr  nsnal  experience  being iha: 
all  the  larger  animals  shun  such  rctrents 
where  they  are  deprived  of  sun,  air,  anl 
food.  It  was  hardly  conrteona  of  M.  li' 
Marquis,  and  assuredly  not  characteristic  t' 
his  cloth — hoinieur  oblige — to  enjoy  hospi-  . 
tftlity  and  to  write  of  his  hosts,  "Tbta' 
geatlenien  are  English,  and,  1  mnst  aj. 
more  amiable  and  hospitable  than  sober," 
He  is,  however,  candid  enough  to  ailE^i 
that  the  holes  ia  his  lege,  which  began  t" 
heal  only  after  his  retam  home,  were  icl 
caused  by  alcohol.  The  savant  JacqnemoJi 
made  a  similar  statement  before  his  catjv 
death  in  India.  Strictly  logical  after  ti; 
fashion  of  his  kind,  he  deduced  trei 
the  soundest  premisses  tbe  unwisdom  of  tk 
Anglo-Indian  who  gorges  beef  and  gnlfj 
beer,  and,  concluding  with  the  striclei 
science  that  the  Hindii  and  Hindi's  diei 
must  bo  best  adapted  to  tho  climate,  he  iei 
himself  upon  rice,  ghi  (rancid  melted  button, 
milk,  and  sweetmeats.  The  consequence  v^- 
a  fmiJioyant  dysentery  which  reduced  tt.- 
offending  member  to  the  condition  of ' 
macerating  tub.  Alaa!  life  is  not  whoUj 
logical. 

A  like  misuse  of  tlte  reasoning  focnlij 
(p.  138)  convinces  tbe  anthor  that  in  these 
lands  "  women  do  not  exist,  and  the  pMf 
creatures  wonld  be  wholly  at  tho  merfrr  of 
the  brutal  stronger  sex  if  an  in^niai' 
superstition,  doubtless  of  their  own  inn"; 
tion,  bad  not  created  a  feminine  'djudjc 
[Jujn],  whoae  office  is  to  protect  thiif 
weakness."  The  contrary  is  positively  the 
case,  as  more  observant  travellers  have  tfr 
marked :  few  countries,  indeed,  allow  women 
so  much  power,  liberty,  and  licence  as  thiK 
upon  the  Gaboon  and  the  adjacent  lUen. 
The  "feminine  djndju  "  is  a  kind  of  frw- 
maaonry,  which,  being  connected  with  wjtcii- 
craft,  or  in  other  words  with  poisoning,  i*  > 
very  effectual  obstacle  to  l«  brutal,  the  hat- 
band. Shortly  afterwards  wo  are  told  m  , 
three  tribes  reinse  to  give  up  a  womnn  " '"'  : 
takes  refuge  with  them.  AJthongh  a  shTef 
is  tamed    by  being  taken  up  boddy  snil  ^ 
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being  thrown  apon  the  ground,  'we  can 
hardly  find  soch  treatment  strange  when 
onr  own  Government  enconrages  the  wife- 
beater  and  the  msning  kick  by  its  pnaill- 
aaimouB  faeaitation  abont  flogging  the  mf- 

In '  Chapter  IV.  we  travel  among  the 
PahomnM  cannibales,  and  we  are  told,  to  begin 
witb,  that  the  indigenes  know  them  as 
Mpauewen  (MpAngwe),  their  own  tribe 
name  being  Fin,  in  the  plnral  Bafan,  with 
the  nasal  n.  They  are  fonnd  in  Bowdich, 
naany  years  before  1860,  "  when  their  van. 
^rnanls  appeared  near  the  Prench  colony." 
Bub  what  is  to  be  understood  by  their  pres- 
sing vers  Vest  ?  is  east  to  be  read  weet  ? 
The  canse  and  the  object  of  their  descent 
npon  the  coast  are  too  general  and  too 
well  known  to  be  recounted  here  for  the 
twentieth  time ;  and  althongh  we  are  told 
that  Admiral  de  L' Angle  "  best  knows  the 
West  Coast  and  is  best  capable  of  describing 
it,"  he  ably  veils  his  knowledge  when  ac- 
cepting the  banal  African  story  that,  during 
their  exodus  seawards,  the  moon  had  dark- 
ened eleven  times.  African  emigrants  do 
not  march  like  Mormons  ;  they  settle  down 
for  the  rainy  season,  and  eleven  months  may 
represent  the  remainder  after  snbtracting 
ten.  Of  their  cannibalism,  which  Panl  dn 
ChaiUu  is  supposed  to  exaggerate,  we  have 
the  most  horrid  description ;  it  beats  even 
Schweinfarth's  Nyam-Nyam.  Bnt  the  only 
"whit«"  anthority,  "M.  ?••••"  (M.  Pene  ?) 
appears  to  be  a  fragile  reed  to  rely  upon : 
in  p.  177  he  sees  the  TTcherl  antelope  eating 
poultry;  in  p.  313  he  offers  a  peculiarly 
offensive  conuterpoison  to  the  "  Mbimdu  " 
nsed  in  ordeals  ;  and  in  p.  314  he  employs 
successfnlly,  evidently  holding  it  a  novelty, 
a  form  of  emetic  with  which  the  Persians 
relieve  men  who  are  dead  drnnk. 

We  doubt  the  mortal  nature  of  the  poison 
which  is  applied  to  the  Fan  arrow  ;  through- 
out Africa  this  substance  is  a  narcotic  which 
will  not  stand  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
description  of  elephant-trapping  (pp.  1?0- 
171)  IB  probably  taken  from  hearsay;  it 
differs  from  that  of  all  other  travellers.  The 
author's  want  of  study  is  admirably  displayed 
when  he  wondera  that  a  negro  objecte  to  be 
called  an  "  ogly  nigger."  The  latter  word 
in  African  English  and  French  means  a 
slave,  and  it  is  octiouable  (Kakegorias 
Dike)  at  Sierra  Leone,  as  "  convict  "  is,  or 
was,  in  Botany  Bay,  Again,  he  announces 
as  a  discoveiy  that  the  "  religion  of  the 
Africans  is  one  of  fear."  Tbia  has  been  ex- 
plained in  many  a  volume,  and  unfortunately 
the  dictum  is  applicable  beyond  the  limits  (^ 
the  Dark  Continent,  Furthermore,  we  have 
(p.  195)  a  flattering  description  of  "Roi 
Denis,"  one  of  the  subtlest  brains  upon  the 
Coast,  who,  hating  the  French,  gained  from 
them  the  legion  d'lumneuT  besideB  a  wealth 
of  presents.  Has  our  author  never  heard  of 
old  King  Fassol  (Pass-all)  when  he  records 
as  a  novelty  the  boast  of  the  Sun-king 
Ukombe,  "  Miare  (I  am)  rey  pass  (passa) 
todos  "  ?  Strange  phenomenon  that  men 
will  write  before  ttiey  read ! 

"  Sotre  Colonie  dn  Gabon  "  is  the  subject 
of  a  whole  chapter,  and  the  conclusions  are, 
firstly,  that  the  "  pesti-honse "  should  be 
retained  ;  secondly,  that  a  duty  of  four  per 
cent,   should   be  placed  upon  Export*  (!). 


Oflate  years  the  Prench  have  been  trying  to 
pass  on  their  wretched  Establishment  to  our 
Colonial  Office,  which,  nnder  the  deplorable 
rule  of  Lord  Kimberley,  turned  a  ready  ear 
to  a  flattering  tale  of  falsehood.  The  Gaboon 
Bay,  twenty  miles  broad  by  seven  deep,  is 
certainly  munificent,  and  English  enterprise 
would  soon  change  Libreville  into  a  Free- 
town. England  colonises  :  France  keeps  up 
her  colonies  as  a  canse  for  voting  Navy 
supplies.  In  the  Gaboon  she  has  not  only 
withdrawn  her  squadron,  whioh  as  an  anti- 
slavery  machine  was  a  mere  nullity,  she  has 
also  rednced  the  local  budget  from  488,000 
to  62,000  francs.  (By  the  by,  we  are  doing 
mnch  the  same  thing  in  India,  where  the 
royal  visit  is  to  be  defrayed  by  starving 
sundry  establishments — e.g.,  the  Survey.) 
But  to  exchange  the  Gambia  for  the  Gaboon 
wonld  simply  be  to  consolidate  the  power  of 
onr  rivals  upon  the  West  African  coast. 
Let  ns  leave  them  to  the  fever  and 
the  Fans,  and  a  few  years  will  see 
the  last  of  them.  "  Nanny  Po "  (Fer- 
nando Po)  has  killed  ont  her  four  colonies, 
and  the  Glahoon  can  easily  dispose  of  one. 

In  early  June  (Chaps.  VI.  and  VII.)  the 
author  sets  ont  npon  the  only  trip  which 
can  pretend  in  any  way  to  be  called  an  Ex- 
ploration. His  extreme  distance  from  the 
nearest  coast  is  hardly  two  direot  degrees, 
and  the  linear  amount  of  fresh  gronnd  covered 
may  be  twenty-five  miles.  The  chief  work 
is  npon  the  Ogohe  or  Okonda  Hiver,  which 
now  takes  a  far  more  definite  form  than 
M.  da  Chailiu's  day,  and  about  the  Lakes 
Ziele,  Onangwe,  and  Ogwenwen.  The  ac- 
cepted name  of  the  former,  meaning  simply 
"there  is  none,"  reminds  us  of  "  M'adri  " 
("  don't  know  ")  applied  in  the  older  charts 
to  sundry  villages  on  the  bonks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  it  is  shown  to  he  a  dead  lake  on 
the  map,  but  we  are  not  told  that  it  is  salt. 
The  other  two  are  mere  lagoons  or  break- 
waters of  the  Ogobe,  here  written  the 
Og6on6  Hriver;  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
calling  the  latter  stream  above  the  N'gnm^ 
(Ngny6  ?)  fork  haul  Ogooue  instead  of  Bembo 
Okanda,  and  the  author  lays  down  the  law 
in  the  etet  pro  ratione  vohintax  style.  He 
might  have  nsefully  developed  a  hint 
thrown  out  about  certMU  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  Bakele  with  their 
congeners  and  the  Israelites  of  the 
olden  time.  We  have  long  held  that 
Egypt  is  the  source  when  oe  the  Semite  and 
Hamite  derived  manners  and  cnstoms  which 
have  extended  to  Dahome  and  to  Safirlaitd  ; 
and  any  student  of  Africa  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  turn  over  the  leacoed  volumes  of 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  ly 
tbe  likeness. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  seventh  chapter 
is  devoted  to  "  Mr.  Giorilla ; "  but  it  says  no- 
thing that  has  not  been  said,  and  mnch 
better  said,  by  the  late  W.  Winwood  Beade, 
a  traveller  whose  death  is  a  real  loss  not 
only  to  his  friends  but  to  the  literature  of 
travel.  We  might  have  been  spared  the 
venerable  tale  (p.  144)  that  the  big  ape  is  a 
man — c'eH  dv.  moruie,  say  the  people  in  their 
queer  Negro-Prench — -who  will  not  talk  lest 
he  be  made  to  work.  Of  course,  national 
susceptibility  is  excited  by  the  name  of  Panl 
da  ChaiUu,  here  written  M.  Dachailln,  a 
Frenchman  who    dared   to  become  an  ex- 


Francis,  to  be  i]at;uralised  as  an  American, 
and  to  "  travel  as  an  Englishman  under  an 
English  flag,  because  tbe  Geographical  So. 
ciety  of  London  had  supplied  him  with 
fnnds."  We  believe  this  pwt  of  the  state- 
ment to  be  mere  misrepresentation.  Paul 
du  Chaillu  performed  his  last  Journey  at 
his  own  expense,  and  admirably  atoned  by 
his  second  for  the  peccadillos  of  his  first 
volume.  Unfortunately  popubie  wit  dedpi  : 
the  many-headed  read  the  romance  greedily, 
and  they  turned  away  in  etmui  frvm  the 
sober  and  trnthful  recital  which  followed  it. 
Bnt  M.  le  Marquis  might  have  refrained 
from  applying  to  the  ex-Frenchman  the  ill- 
natured  quotation : — 


"  Mpolo,"  as  the  Gaboon  tribes  call  him, 
never  deserved  the  latter  epithet,  and  his  life 
of  successful  labour,  in  more  fields  than  one, 
after  leaving  Africa  is  the  best  answer  to 
his  insulter.  And  why  all  this  wrath  P  Do 
we  quarrel,  did  &sy  one  quarrel,  save  the 
late  Mr.  Hotten,  with  Mr.  Stanley  because 
his  name  is  not  Stanley  bnt  Bowlands ; 
beoause  he  was  bom  and  bred  in  Wales; 
and  because,  one  of  the  Weltihest  of  Welsh- 
men, he  is  for  public  purposes  a  "  Tank  "  ? 

We  have  a  reawmS  of  the  pol4m,iqiie  re- 
grettahle  between  the  late  Dr.  T.  W.  Gray, 
"  Director  of  the  British  Museum,"  and  the 
protege  oi  "Sir  BioderiiA  Mnrchison  ;  "  but 
the  venerable  Professor  Owen  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  and  the  true  causes  of  the  quarrel, 
which  is  perhaps  too  modem  to  be  now  dis- 
cussed, are  utterly  ignored.  En  reoanelte 
We  learn  that  King  Bampano  (see  "  Equa- 
torial Africa  ")  received  presents  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  thousands  of  francs,  with  the 
courteous  rider :  "  H  fant  &tre  Anglais  pour 
avoir  de  ces  idees-li."  Tat  it  was  quite 
natural  to  make  such  a  man  as  "  Boi 
Denis  "  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Finally,  it  is  now  admitted  for  the  flrst  time 
that  Paul  dn  Cbailln  did  kill  a  gorilla ;  but 
we  are  told  that  the  maXlieurexue  hSte  had 
been  wounded  by  four  balls.  On  the  other 
band,  daring  eighteen  months  tbe  two 
French  guns  utterly  failed. 

We  are  almost  weary  of  noticing  M.  de 
Compiitgne's  shortcomings,  but  there  are 
still  many  which  call  for  a  passing  mention. 
The  system  of  general  responsibility,  for 
instance,  of  kinsmen  for  kinsmen,  and  of 
masters  for  slaves,  is  the  universal  base  of 
legislation  not  only  amongst  n^|;roes,  bnt 
amongst  all  savages  and  barbanans,  from 
the  Tupi  of  Nagil  to  the  Hindil  caste-man. 
"Poutoa,"  or  rather  "Mputu,"  is  applied 
not  only  to  Portagneec,  but  is  assumed  as  a 
title  by  the  more  civilised  negroes.  There 
is  no  danger  of  "  being  cast  ashore  and  ship- 
wrecked "  W  a  West  African  tornado,  which 
invariably  Wows  off"  the  land.  The  belief  in 
"Aniemba"  or  "Agnambi4"  (Anyambia) 
must  not  be  confounded  with  sorcery  and 
magic ;  the  reader  will  find  the  subject 
lengthily  discussed  in  Qorilla-laiid  and  the 
Cata/racisofiheOongo.  The  "Bonbies"(Bub6) 
of  Fernando  Po  are  not  "  extremely  ugly  ;  " 
nor  have  they  ever,  of  late  years  at  least, 
"inspired  great  terror."  Their  language, 
far  from  "  presenting  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties," is  easy  enough,  as  our  author  might 
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have  learned  by  oonsultipg  Mr.  Clarke's 
Grammar.  There  is  uo  reason  for  calling 
the  tribe  "  hapless  pariae,"  and  a  traTeller 
onght  really  to  know  better  than  to  chaitkc- 
tesiae  the  praotioe  of  stabbing  a  waxen 
statuette  as  a  "  snpeFstitioii  of  the  Middle 
Ages." 

M.  de  Compi&gue  hears  with  philosophy  the 
atmoimcemeDt,  "Neplion  (Kapoleon)  qa'il 
a  deserts  a  Sedan,  il  a  creve  en  Angleteire," 
Mid,  with  troe  Q^can  versatility,  he  is 
perfeodv  ready  to  toast  the  Repablic  and 
Marshal  MacMahon.  But  his  last  chapter, 
"  Les  Missions  Catholiqnes  a  la  cQte  occideo- 
tale,"  does  not  prapoasess  ns  in  favour  of  his 
toleration  ;  perhaps  because  it  is  now  bon  ton 
to  be  bigoted,  fanatic,  and  superBtitions  in 
France,  the  IsJid  of  plgrimagcs  and  mira- 
cles. And  why  rank  the  missionary  before 
the  traveller  ?  "  The  land  of  Africa,  that 
unknown  land,  filled  with  dangers  of  every 
kind,  with  its  murderons  sky  aud  its  eavage 
inhabitants,  must  have  tried  the  coora^  and 
the  Christian  abnegation  <^  our  mission- 
aries." What  have  these  missionaries  done 
which  has  not  been  outdone  by  the  mer- 
chant? And  why  ehonld  the  Protest&nt 
missionary  not  be  "worth  his  salt"  when 
the  Catholic  miasioner  is  snch  a  grand  lot  P 
We  find  an  ample  notice  o!  the  linguistic 
labours  of  the  R.  P.  Leberre  (p.  347)  ;  not  a 
word  concerning  the  far  superior  studies  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (American)  missionaries, 
Messrs.  3.  Leighton  Wilson,  Walker,  Mackey 
and  Preston.  What  a  strangely  superficial 
view  is  the  following  ; — "  The  Mahometan 
faith  especially  is  well  oombined  to  satisfy  at 
once  all  the  passions  of  man  and  that  naibjL- 
ral  instinct  which  leads  him  to  observe  reli- 
gions practices."  Becaose,  nnder  certain 
circnmstanoea,  a  man  may  many  four  wives, 
it  is  aseumedbhatalf  bis  paeaioneare  gratified. 
"Who  then,"  asks  the  anthtH",  "has  been 
to  visit  these  inonlt  Mid  savage  lands, 
these  fiibvourite  hannte  of  the  panther  and 
the  antelope  [P],  to  convert  them  into  a 
focus  of  Christian  civilisation?"  I  reply 
that  the  Mormons  have  done  a  thousand 
times  more. 

We  have  lately  been  &voured  with  an 
advertisement  of  the  second  volume  of 
EquaUriaJ,  Africa — "  Okanda,  Bangonena, 
Oeyfiba  " — which  jwomises  to  "  transport  us 
into  tte  heart,  of  Central  Africa,  right  into 
the  region  of  tbe  cannibals  and  the  gorilla, 
a  land  never  trodden  by  the  white  man's 
foot,  more  than  250  leagues  in  the  interior, 
and  far  beyond  the  limits  attained  by 
stranger  explorers."  Let  us  hope  that  all 
this  cry  will  not  end  in  little  wool  ;  but 
when  we  read  of  the  "  great  success " 
at^eved  by  the  volume  under  consi deration, 
we  have  our  doubts.  The  word  "politic," 
which  rules  and  governs  in  Prance,  mode 
the  fortune  of  M.  de  Beauvoir,  a  traveller 
whose  lively  descriptions  were  relished  chiefly 
because  connected  with  a  certain  royal  family 
then  in  exile.  The  tame  volume  of  M.  as 
Compiegue  may  attract  French  readers  by 
its  political  colouring  and  big  fiery  re- 
ligiousness, but  they  are  pitched  in  a  minor 
key  which  sounds  doll  aud  flat  in  tbe  English 
ear.  Richard  F.  Burtom. 


Some  and  (he  Kewett  Fashions  in  Beligion: 
Three  tracts.  The  Vatican  Decrees ;  Vati- 
canism ;  Speeches  of  the  Pope.  By  the 
Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  Col- 
lected edition,  with  a  Pre&ce.  (London : 
John  Murray,  1875.) 
Why  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  or  was  a  states- 
man, wrote  his  anti-Papal  pamphlets,  is  a 
question  of  by  no  means  obvious  solution ; 
but  it  is  a  much  less  difficult  qnestioii  why 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  long  been  a  serious 
but  hardly  a  popular  author,  should  collect 
and  issue  in  permanent  fonn  a  series  of 
essays  that  ia  a  few  months  have  run  through 
countless  editions,  and  been  reproduced  in  all 
languaf^os,  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Even  if  we  admit  that  lie  popularity,  or  at 
least  tbe  attention,  gained  hj  his  work  was 
due,  not  to  it«  literary  oe  argumenttvtive 
merits,  but  to  tbe  personal  distinction  of 
the  author ;  still  the  fact  of  that  attenti(«i 
and  popnlarity  being  gained  is  a  phenome- 
non in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  tbe  political 
world,  amd  as  such  deserves  examination. 
It  is  only  putting  the  explanation  a  step 
Airther  back  to  ascribe  that  phenomenon  to 
the  strength  of  Protestant  prejudice ;  we 
still  have  to  inqnire  how  it  is  that  Protes- 
tant prejudice  has  so  nmch  strength,  so 
mncb  vitality,  and  so  wide  ioSuMice,  even 
among  men  who,  like  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
are  not  atnpid  nor  exactly  bigoted. 

Speaking  roughly,  one  might  say  that 
there  were  two  real  elements  of  divergence 
between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Ultrun^n- 
tane  opponents ;  neither  perhaps  so  funda- 
mental as  to  justify  the  bitteniess  of  the 
conflict,  but  sufficient  to  explain  it.  One  di- 
vergence, the  more  purely  eUiical,  is  that 
Roman  mcvalists  sedt  to  analyse  roles  of 
conduct,  and  classify'  the  exceptions  they 
admit  of  to  the  uttermost,  while  Protestants 
think  the  observance  of  the  rules  uuxee  se- 
cure if  the  exceptions  are  never  acknow- 
ledged nor  allowed  for  bef<H«hand,  but  re- 
ceive, where  they  dee^^e  ii,  an  expoH/aeio 
indemnity  from  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
world.  And  secondly,  to  oome  to  what  is 
more  imiuediatoly  the  aahject  of  this  oontro- 
yeray,  while  all  sincere  adherents  of  all  re- 
ligions exoept  Caesarism  adnut  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  defiance  of  civil  law 
ia  morally  right,  Frotestanta  wish  such 
cases  to  be  decided  by  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  called  on  to  obej  or  refuse  obedi- 
ence ;  while  Catholics  think  tioii,  the  rightof 
rebellion  or  resistance  (whether  active  or 
passive)  is  safer  if  its  exercise  be  determined 
by  a  permanent  extra-civic  tribunal,  instead 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  subject  being  each 
judge  in  his  own  cause. 

The  Catholic  position  in  the  second  case 
may  obviously  be  treated  as  a  special  in- 
staJice  of  the  first,  but  has  a  moral  ground 
of  ite  own  independent  of  tbe  legitimacy 
or  otherwise  of  a  science  of  casuistry.  The 
cases  where  disobedience  to  law  is  right  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  obedience 
is  a  duty ;  and  those  who  decline  to  disouas 
exceptions  to  moral  rules  iu  the  abstract 
may  naturally  object  to  the  recognition  of  a 
power  avowed^  authorised  to  judge  of  such 
exceptions.  But  recognition  may  also  be 
refused  to  such  a  power,  not  merely  because 
its  continued  existence  is  a  continual  temp- 


tation to  its  exercise,  bat  because  the  power 
itself  has  no  legitimate  seat,  ie  nowhere 
organised  or  concentrated,  but  resides  inde- 
£saaibly  in  each  of  tbe  ultimata  units,  by 
whom,  not  through  whom,  it  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  the  few  cases  where  it  ia  eia- 
oised  at  all. 

Each  of  these  questions  admita  of  discna- 
sion,  and  a  right  decision  upon  each  itill 
no  doubt  be  &voarable  to  moral  and  ptJitinl 
virtue ;  bat  it  is  ujiEair  for  the  advooato 
of  eitiier  to  charge  those  of  the  other 
with  bnng  eo^nies  to  moral  or  political 
order.  The  otbw  day,  a  captain  on  the  hi^ 
seas  shot  a  manioc  who  was  endangengg 
the  lives  of  his  crew ;  it  may  be  Ihongbt 
safer  to  say  that  he  aoted  rightly  than  to 
lay  down  the  general  proposition  thnt  l 
dangerous  maniac  may  be  lawfully  alain 
whenever  he  cannot  be  otherwise  secured. 
Or  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  thougbt 
that  a  man  would  be  bet^ier  able  to  face  bo 
awful  a  responsibility  if  he  could  have  Iisd 
on  adviser  at  hie  elbow  who  had  considotd 
the  case  in  cold  blood,  and  decided  withonl 
personal  bias  what  ought  to  be  done  or  whit 
mi^t  be. 

Again,  the  soldier  commemorated  by  Tb- 
tullian  wnit  to  martyrdom  rather  thfui  near 
a  garland  in  a  procession  when  ordered  bj 
his  commanding  ofBcer.  He  defied  a  legiti- 
mate ecuiihly  power  in  obedience  to  bis  nm- 
scienoe;  did  be  act  rightly  or  wronglj? 
Rightly,  no  doubt,  while  h^  conscientuns 
conviction  was  such  as  it  was ;  but  it  mef 
well  be  contended  that  his  conduct  was  hi 
lees  admirable  than  if  be  had  submitted  bii 
conscientious  judgment  to  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  which  tolerated  eacii  con- 
formity as  was  required  of  bim,  and  drei 
the  line  at  such  a  point  as  c^liitg  Caeeu 
lord — a  point  which,  by  the  way,  it  wm 
equally  legitimate  for  the  civil  power  to  en- 
force, and  almost  equally  doubtful  wketkr 
a  Otaristiaa  might  not  salvafide  concede. 

When  the  moral  and  political  queslioiu  it 
issue  are  stated  in  this  broad  and  ges^ 
form,  it  becomes  evident  how  little  inoni 
significance  there  is  in  the  really  permanent 
distinctions  between  Catholics  and  the  Kit 
of  the  world,  and  how  little  the  distinctions. 
either  moral  or  political,  dmend  upon  ibf 
doctrine  enundated  at  the  Vatican  Gotmni- 
Mr.  Gladstone  admits,  in  &ct,  that  the  resU; 
impoitim.t  queslaon  is  not  that  of  the  Pofc^ 
in&llibility,  but  of  his  authority ;  the  femur 
doctrine  may  be  represented  as  a  noveltf' 
but  the  Utter  has  been  a  patent  fitct,  ever 
sinoe  a  Papacy  has  existed.  Mr.  Gladetow 
hardly  makes  out  his  coae  on  tbe  iniaor 
point;  he  proves  that,  both  in  EngW 
and  France,  the  national  Church  (if  fi^ 
old  English  Bomanists  can  be  called  bo] 
hahitn^y  r^eoted  the  opinion  (rf  Papal  hi- 
fallibility,  and  was  uni&rutly  reboked  w 
Rome  for  that  rejection,  uid  tolerated  bj 
Rome  in  spite  of  it ;  which  is  as  much  s»  t« 
prove,  an  Ultrunontfuie  will  say,  that  Popes 
show  a  fJatherly  forbtai-onoe  towards  the 
errors  of  men  who  aie  Cathdiia  at  h««ri- 
Seriously,  it  is  r^ier  bard  to  see  how  «» 
Vaiicsn  definiticm  of  doctrine  was  Biare  o' 
an  innovatitm  than  the  UTioene.  The  latWr, 
like  the  former,  defined  a  belief  wb'oh  m 
Church  hod  always  been  working  ap  W;  '^ 
pwhaps  did  not  odd  (at  least  no  CuthoUi: 
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can  admU  tb&t  it  did)  to  what  liad  been 
always  believed  in  snbstantM :  but  it  did 
express  the  belief  in  terms  that  many 
Catholics  of  former  times  would  heve  dia- 
liked  ;  uevertbeteea,  when  the  belief  was  so 
defined  by  the  Conncil,  the  Cutholio  Chnrch 
accepted  it,  avd  those  who  were  not  good 
Catholics  went  ont  of  the  Charoh.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  any  other  Anglican,  may  con- 
natontly  deny  that  the  Vatican  Conncil  re- 
presented the  Catholic  Chnrch  as  tmly  as 
ibe  Nicene;  bnt  he  admits  (Vatteanigm,  p. 
56)  that  it  was  "in  the  Roman  sense  Oeon- 
menical "  as  tmly  ae  that  of  Consttuice :  how, 
then,  can  men  who  aclcnowledge  the  anthoritj 
of  Constance  rctfnae  to  admit  that  of  the 
Vatican? 

But  the  real  thing  which  Hr.  Gladstone 
objeote  to  is  not  the  doctrine  that  the  Cath- 
olic &ith  on  any  dispnled  point  of  pnre 
theolo^  may  be  ascertained  from  a  declara- 
tion (nttered  under  certain  conditions)  hj 
the  Pope,  instead  of  the  onmbrons  machinery, 
used  probably  for  the  last  time  in  1870,  of 
a  group  of  hnndreds  of  bishops  summoned 
sway  for  months  from  their  dioceses  to  be 
cajoled  into  Toting'  straight ;  be  is  shocked 
at  finding  that  English  and  Irish,  French 
and  American,  Oerman  and  Italian  Catholics 
are  to  be  bonnd  in  conscience  to  obej  the 
orders  of  an  Italian  Court,  in  certain  matters 
abont  which  the  Qorernmente  of  their  own 
respective  countries  give,  or  claim,  the  power 
to  give,  contradictory  orders.  Here  he  &iis 
to  see  that  the  real  evil,  if  any,  is  not  the 
snbjngation  of  the  univers^  Church  to  the 
Pope,  bnt  the  snbjngation  of  the  individual 
conscience  to  the  will  of  the  nniversal 
Cbnrch.  We  praise  a  man  who  will  not  do 
what  the  law  requires,  but  which  is  morally- 
wrong  ;  we  therefore  must  allow  a  nian  the 
power  of  refusing,  at  his  own  risk,  to  do 
what  the  law  nequires,  if  he  thinks  it  morally 
irroag.  Now,  if  aman  is  a  Catholic,  bethinks 
a  thing  trroi^  which  the  whole  Church  con- 
demns ;  and  the  cose  is  not  altered,  wbat- 
ever  be  the  organ  throogh  which  the  con- 
demnation finds  utterance.  The  learned 
bishops  of  Germany,  or  the  able  managers 
of  popular  feeling  in  Ireland,  probably  feel 
tfaemselvea  less  degraded  in  taking  orders 
from  their  superior  officer  at  Home,  than 
they  wonld  in  being  out-voted  by  a  ruck  of 
Italians,  South  Americans,  and  Jesuit  icts- 
sionaries,  who  are  their  peers  in  office  and 
their  inferiors  in  everything  else.  Now,  no 
Catholic  can  deny  that  the  cosmopolitan  de- 
cree wonld  have  a  higher  claim  on  his  con- 
science than  tbat  of  the  State.  What 
greater  barm  enaitee,  if  a  similar  claim  be 
conceded  to  the  decree  of  a  Court  which  is 
only  ertra-national  F 

In  the  present  volume,  there  is  Kttle  new 
matter  added  to  the  reprint  of  the  "  Expos- 
tulation," "Vaticanism,"  and  the  Qintrtgrly 
review  of  the  "  Speeches  of  Pope  Pius  IX ;  " 
and  it  seems  needless  to  discuss  in  detail 
what  has  been  so  long  before  the  public. 
In  the  Preface  there  are  given  the  details  of 
ft  case  which  in  "  Vaticanism "  was  only 
alladed  to — where  a  piece  of  scandalous  im. 
morality  was  condoned  by  many  Anglo- 
Roman  ecclesiastics,  because  it  appeared  not 
to  bo  contrary  to  the  marriage  law  of  thu 
Roman  Church,  as  it  was  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.      Mr.  Gladstone  has,  to 


some  extent,  sncoeeded,  as  it  maj  be  sup- 
posed was  his  object,  in  nusing  a  storm 
of  indignation  against  the  action  of  the 
Boman  Church  in  this  matter ;  it  cannot 
be  said  that  such  indignation  is  (assuming 
the  fkcts  to  be  accurately  stated)  at  all  mis- 
placed, but  it  is  certain  that  he  Peeks  to 
raise  it  on  a  false  issue.  The  person  indi- 
cated as  "  X  "  no  doubt  acted  like  a  villain, 
and  any  parsons  who  enconmged  him  in  his 
conduct  must  share  the  blame  of  it ;  bat  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  blame  falln  eqnally 
on  the  Roman  marriage  law  or  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  tbat  declared  it.  Few  codes 
of  law — certainly  not  the  English— succeed 
in  excluding  quibbles  which  none  but  a  vil- 
lain will  avail  himself  of ;  and  it  is  beside 
Uie  mark  to  complain  of  ecclesiastical  law 
orerriditig  civil,  when  the  i-eal  evil  is  in  the 
contraventioD  by  law  of  natural  and  Chris- 
tian morahtr.  In  cases  where  the  civil  law 
baa  in  Enghuid  relaxed  the  strictness  of  the 
eocletiaatical,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than 
once  Huccessftilly  defended  the  right  of  the 
Cbnrch  to  maintain  its  own  higher  moral 
standard.  Willuu  Hbnbt  Sivcox. 


Les  Origine*  «t  VEpo^ue  Patenne  de  V  Sis- 
ioirt  dea  Songroia.  Par  Edouard  Sayous. 
(Paris:  Ernest  Leroux,  1874.) 
M.  SAioca  is  favourably  known  to  students 
of  men  and  things  Hungsrian  as  the  author 
of  an  Hudoirt  de*  Stmffrois  at  de  UurLifUra- 
ture  Politi^m  del790  £1815.  In  that  book, 
as  in  the  articles  which  he  has  contributed 
to  vaiions  reviews,  his  Icnowledge  of  the 
Hungarian  and  its  cognate  languages  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  1A.  S&yous  is  still  the 
critic — an  enlightened,  if  sometimes  a  too 
sympathetic,  critic — of  the  new  school  of  Hun. 
garian  historians.  In  remote  Paris,  far  from 
the  megqwin  rivalries  of  Eastern  Europe,  his 
natural  partiality  for  the  nation  he  has 
ohceen  as  his  hero  assumes  a  juster  and 
more  attractive  form  than  the  patriotic 
sympathies  and  antipathies  which  cha- 
raet«riBe  histories  written,  whether  in  the 
Magy^  or  German  languages,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  frontier.  Nor 
is  the  reader's  attention  once  disturbed  by 
ill-placed  references  to  recent  nntowani 
events.  As  of  bis  former  work,  so  of  this 
too  our  antho*  can  say  "Nous  oBrona  an 
public  un  livre  d'histoire  ct  non  d'actnahtw." 
M.  Sayous  has  not  only  stndied  the  German 
anthoritiea,  both  ancient  and  modem,  but 
also  describes,  with  a  due  amount  of 
sympathetic  admiration,  the  achievements 
of  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otto  the  Great, 
who  quelled  the  heathen  horsemen  atMcrse- 
burg  and  Augsburg.  To  the  above  good 
qualities  must  be  added  an  esse  and  lucidity 
truly  French,  shown  equally  when  treating 
of  so  trite  a  subject  as  the  position  in  com- 
parative philology  of  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage, or  of  one  so  meagre  and  obscure  as 
the  original  paganism  of  the  Magyars. 

At  the  same  time  H.  Sayous'  book  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  less  pleasant  to  read, 
while  it  would  certainly  have  had  greater 
scientific  value,  if  he  hsid  given  ntare  room 
to  the  discussion  of  his  authorities.  There 
is  no  question  connected  with  the  subject 
before  us  more  interesting  or  more  important 
than  that  of  the  character  of  the    history 


written  by  "  The  Anonymous  Notary  of  King 
Bela,"  the  "  Fourth  Gospel  "  of  primitive 
Hungarian  history.  This  interesting  ques- 
tion M.  Sayous  relegates  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  foot-note.  Later  on  (pp.  58,  59) 
it  is  true  that  he  discusses,  though  but  very 
briefly,  some  of  the  ailments  of  Roessler  in 
his  Somdnisehe  Btudien,  tending  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  Bonmans  north  of  the 
Dannbe  before  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
the  ailments  of  the  learned  German 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  his  reader 
not  so  much  by  the  force  of  each  severally 
as  by  their  accumulation.  Some  of  these 
arguments  M.  Sayous  has  left  entirely  un- 
noticed, notably  the  philological  evidence 
furnished  by  the  Rouman  language  itself. 
Our  author  is  justly  incredulous  as  to 
migrations  of  peoples  who  have  become 
labowreitrg  ei  eivilish,  but  supely  this  crriKsft- 
tion  of  Dacia  is  assumed  without  sufficient 
proofs.  That  a  country  conquered  by  the 
Romans  migbt  afterwards  lose  entirely  its 
Roman  character  is  proved  by  the  instance 
of  South  Britain,  conquered  earlier  and  aban- 
doned later  than  the  province  beyond  the 
Danube.  Theideathatthe  Hungarians  learned 
from  the  Roumans  to  apeak  Latin,  to  prefer 
Western  Europe,  and  to  imitate  the  Roman 
laws,  wonld  appear  less  fanciful  if  the  latter 
people — as  Bysantine  as  the  Rnssiuis  or 
the  Serbs  themselves — had  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished for  doing  any  of  these  three 
things.  This  notion,  as  well  as  the  "  bsppT 
expression "  which  onr  author  quotes  wiWi 
so  much  approbation  from  Amedee  Thierry, 
seems  dictated  by  the  fascination  which  that 
&M  ToiioniB,  the  "  Latin  race,"  eiercises 
over  so  many  Frenchmen.  At  any  rate  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  M.  Sayous  has  not  ex- 
posed more  fully  the  grounds  of  his  belief 
in  the  Anonymous  Notary,  A  recent  article 
in  the  Reeite  Cntique  (20  Mars,  1875)  shows 
how  firmly  fixed  is  his  opinion  on  that  point. 
As  stated  in  the  foot-note  (p.  25)  it  certainly 
seems  to  rest  on  an  inadequate  foundation. 
And  should  the  Anonymous  Notary  be 
proved  entirely  nndeserring  of  credit,  may 
we  not  ask,  as  M.  Sayous  docs  with  regard 
to  a  similar  point,  "  Lea  Hongrois  ont-ils 
lieu  d'en  titre  afBi<'^s  ?  "  Ho  argues,  and 
justly,  that  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  relationship  to  the  half- 
savage  trappers  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
the  obscure  fishers  of  the  Konda.  Bave 
they  any  more  reason  to  he  ashamed  if — 
instead  of  crossing  the  Carpathians  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war, 
as  described  by  the  Anonymous  Notary  with 
such  suspicious  minutences  —  they  really 
crept  into  the  beautiful  laud  which  tbcy 
were  to  make  their  final  home  as  anxious 
fugitives  fleeing  before  the  arrows  of  the 
Petehenega,  and  that  so  quietly  that  neitber 
Latin  nor  Byzantine  contemporary  has  left 
us  an  account  of  their  entry  ?  A  band  of 
robbers  founded  Rome,  '  uid  Israel  was 
taught  to  cry,  "A  Syrian  ready  to  jterish 
was  my  father." 

Beside  this  capital  point  respecting  the 
Anonymous  Notary  thereare  one  or  two  other 
statements  with  which  the  present  writer 
cannot  agree.  Hunu/jariavenm  to  be  a  fkncy 
of  Jomandes,  tike  the  "6criture  hnnno- 
sicnle "  of  a  later  date.  Surely  Owy/poi, 
,  Vengri,  TJmjarrt,  Ac,  are  merely  forms  of  tho 
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■word  "Ugrian,"  the  initial  vowel  having 
beea  nosiJiBed.  That  the  Sz^kels  are  a 
colony  planted  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  stig- 
matised by  M.  Sayons  as  an  "  hypothesis. " 
It  is,  however,  an  hypothesis  supported  by 
a  good  deal  of  negative  evidence,  and  fane  the 
great  merit  of  simplifying  matters  and  eco- 
nomising the  demands  made  on  onr  faith,  a 
theological  virtne  of  which  modem  atndents 
of  history  have  no  large  store.  We  wonld 
also  snggest  that  M.  Jemey'a  Tad-nngnr 
(passi^  of  the  Hnngarians)  near  Oakcz 
took  its  name  from  the  vrars  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  not  from  those  of  Simeon  and 
Arpad. 

Bat  in  spite  of  these  and  some  other 
doabtfnl  assertions,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
tenderness  for  the  national  and  individnal 
snsceptihilitiea  of  his  Hangarian  friends,  M. 
SayoDs'  book  may  be  recommended  as  one 
of  the  fallest  and  certainly  the  most 
readable  account  of  an  interesting  chap- 
ter of  history.  While  giving  his  own 
coQclnsions  on  disputed  points,  onr  author 
has  always  the  candour  to  state  fairly 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  in  a  foot-note 
inform  the  reader  where  he  may  find  argn- 
menta  to  oppose  to  those  in  the  text.  We 
trnst  that  be  may  be  enabled  to  complete  his 
projected  EUstory  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
ahaJI  look  forwaj^  with  ea#emess  for  the 
next  instalment  treating  of  a  no  less  in- 
teresting subject  than  the  present — St. 
Stephen  and  Uie  Conversion  of  Hungary  to 
lAtin  Christdanity. 

AbTHUR  J.  FlITERBON. 


JBo&a  d'ltalia;  or  Italian  LighUand  Shadows. 

By  C.  W.  Heckethom.    (London :  Samuel 

Tinsley,  1875.) 
BiOBA.  is  a  very  tempting  title.  Almost 
everything  may  be  comprised,  discussed, 
and,  what  is  yet  better,  omitted,  under  cover 
of  this  word,  surely  the  vagnest  symbol  ever 
devised.  Even  the  Spanish  eotae,  or  the 
vernacular  Ihingi  will  tail  in  snob  daring 
combinations  as  roba  di  vapore  for  the  pas- 
sengers by  a  steamboat,  or  roba  di  cofera 
which  we  met  in  Sicily  applied  not  even  to 
the  sufferers  by,  but  the  survivors  from  the 
epidemic.  It  results,  therefore,  that  the 
reader  can  scarcely  complain  of  any  subject 
connected  with  the  "pleasant  country's  earth" 
which  he  finds  treated  in  the  two  handsome 
volnn>es  before  ns.  Yet  in  this  very  freedom 
of  title  rurgit  aniari  aliquid.  Roba  d'ltalia 
can  scarcely  avoid,  indeed  it  may  be  thought 
to  have  voluntarily  challenged,  comparison 
with  a  well-known  work,  the  Roba  di  Earaa 
of  W.  W.  Story ;  and  we  cannot  say  that 
the  comparison  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
present  author.  Mr.  Story  has  been  so  long 
a  i-eaident  in  Italy  as  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  her  national  characteristics, 
while  his  own  varied  and  artistic  pnrsuite 
have  necessarily  taken  him  far  below  the 
unpleasant  and  worthless  stratum  of  hotel- 
keepers,  valele-de-place,  &c.,  which  sur- 
ronnds  and  obfuscates  the  ordinary  Italian 
tourist.  To  such  an  experience  there  is  no 
need  of  temporary  or  local  stimulants,  and 
we  can  well  imagine  him,  far  away  from  the 
city  from  whence  he  has  chosea  his  title,  in 
the  solitude,  it  may  be,  of  some  mediaeval 
library,  bodying  forth  the  forms  of  things 


unseen,  and  giving  local  habitation  and 
name  to  long-stored  remembrances.  Of 
these  we  find  no  trace  in  Mr.  Heckethoru's 
pages.  Prom  beginning  to  end  the  world  is 
too  much  with  him,  and  a  very  unpleasant, 
irritating  world  he  seems  to  have  found  it. 
Starting  from  the  not  unknown  station  of 
Amb4rieaz,  on  the  Mont  Cenis  line,  we  are 
introduced  to  various  objects,  such  as  bits  of 
ruin,  bits  of  etymology  and  so  on.  We  soon 
encounter  a  mysterious  personage  whom,  as 
she  appears  several  times  farther  on,  and 
always  in  a  hazy  diction,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  on  this  her  first  entry.  We  allude  to 
the  Virgin  Sophia,  who,  though  here  she 
behaves  tolerably  well,  may  be  found  at  a 
later  page  brought  violently  and  ofEensively 
into  contrast  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  I^  as 
we  will  do  the  author  the  justice  to  suppose, 
he  wishes  to  embody  the  idea  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  snrely  some  better  phrase  might 
have  been  chosen.  Better  than  all,  surety, 
would  it  be  to  avoid  religions  metaphysics 
entirely  in  a  work  of  this  calibre.  The  Lac 
de  Bonrget,  the  snlpbur  springs  of  Challes, 
and  the  anthoritetive  dogma  as  to  the  best 
cure  for  rheumatism  ore  legally  inadmissible, 
as  being  clearly  on  the  wrong  side  of  Mont 
Cenis  tnnnel,  A  wondrous  sensational  story 
relating  to  this  tunnel  most  be  simply  beaded 
"  Strange,  if  True,"  and  brings  us  &irly 
into  Italy,  where  the  roato  of  Hannibal 
cannot  escape  discussion.  Let  us  ask  in 
passing,  who  are  the  Allobrogi  f  We  should 
have  expected  one  like  our  author,  who 
seems  to  possess  what  Steme  calls  a  great 
deal  of  "  wator-landisb  "  knowledge,  to  have 
known  that  the  Archangel  Michael  is  the 
especial  patron  of  mountain  pinnacles,  as 
may  be  seen  on  many  a  spot,  from  our  own 
"  guarded  mount  "  southwwds  to  the  grand 
monastery  in  Manfredonia. 

The  author  carries  us  on  rapidly  to  Borne, 
where  (after  a  not  very  novel  process  of 
padding — namely,  the  description  of  the  road 
by  which  he  did  not  enter  Etome)  he  treats 
us  to  a  most  bald  and  perfunctory  acoonnt 
of  the  objecte  adjoining  the  present  railway 
terminus.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  writer 
that  he  informs  his  reader  that  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  mined  baths  of  Diocletian  are 
not  very  striking,  apparently  without  hav- 
ing raised  the  lateh  which  wonld  have  ad- 
mitted him  into  that  magnificent  adaptation 
of  imperial  grandenr  to  Christian  purposes, 
the  chnrch  of  S.  M.  degli  Angeli.  Of  the 
other  monnment  of  Michel  Angelo's  skill, 
the  noble  cloister  of  the  Cistercians  and  ite 
primeval  CTpreases,  ho  of  course  knows 
nothing.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
work  the  tendency  to  expatiate  on  defecte 
rather  than  ^oy  excellences  makes  itself 
unpleasantly  felt,  and  nothing  is  more  amus- 
ing than  the  dogmatisni  which  announces  a 
refutation  of  Mr.  Hare's  perfectly  oorreot 
remarks  as  to  the  nationalities  in  the  Piassa 
Montanora  on  the  gronnd  that  the  present 
writer,  having  gone  thither  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  was  disappointed. 

Several  bite  of  coarsely-flavoured  Roman 
scandal,  apparently  picked  up  from  valete- 
de-plaae,  could  have  been  well  spared ;  as 
also  some  dubious  details  respecting  the 
melancholy  derangement  of  the  Princess 
Torlonia,  so  clumsily  told  as  to  imply  that 
,  her  marriage  took  place  after    16lJ7.     W» 


remember — fiei  tnihi! — the  lovely  young 
Colonna  a  bride  in  1844.     The  aathor  fulg 
not  to  hurl  his  thunder  at  the  snpergtitian 
of  those  who  ascend  the    Scala   Santa— 
where,  by  the  way,  he  might  have  walked 
up  any  of  the  four  side  staircases — and  we 
will  make   him  a  present    for  his  second 
edition  of  the  &ct  that  a  far  more  formidable 
task  is  at  times  practised— namely,  the  aaeoA 
on  baro  knees  of  the  long  stab  of  the  Aia  C«1l 
We  have  seen  devotees  nnoonsciously  imitu- 
ing  the  thankfulness  of  Julius  Caesar  on  die    ' 
same  spot ;  only  we  must  beg  Mr.  Hecke- 
thom not  to  refute  us   by  the  procesg  i    ' 
going  there  some  day  when  nobody  is  n    ' 
engaged.     A  great  amount  of  vituperatiai    ' 
is    lavished    upon    the    inconsistencies   of 
Bomisb  doctrine,  and  the  degrading  nstare 
of  superstitious  observance  ;  but  really  tH    ' 
this  is  vety  stale,  and  what  of  tmth  it  con-    ) 
tains  is  marred  by  the  vulgar  violence  of  t^ 
longoaKe.      Among  other  things  we  lean 
that  "  Henry  VIIL  and  Geoi^e  III.  of  Eng- 
land were  monsters  as  fool  as  ever  polluted   j 
the  earth."     Surely,  in  common  chEuity  we   I 
will  suspect  a  printer's  error,  such  as  thil  ) 
which  not  long  ago  transmuted  Sir  Pen-    : 
grine  Maitlaud  into  Sir  Peregrine  Picklf,   | 
rather  than  believe  that  any  man  in  a  slate  \ 
of  nt^mal  lucidity  coald  pen  such  a  sentence,   j 
Henry  YIII.  we  will  leave  to  his  stondiii;  j 
counsel  Mr,  Fronde;  but  poor  old  Geo^  I 
III.,  of  whom  Peter  Pindar  says  that  a  leg  ' 
of  mutton  and  his  wife  were  the  chief  oou- 
forte  of  his  lif^  whose  good  &rmiag  aid  : 
domestic  happiness   even  Byron  records,  t 
fimi  monster  !     These  epithete  flung  reck- 
lessly about,    however    modified    by  web 
phrases  as  "I  think,"  and  other  escape-dooR 
for  blanderers,  are  highly  offensive.    It  is 
perhaps  too  triSing  to  allude  to,  but  vbtt 
man  toat  has  ever  beard  Italian  spoken,  cu 
write  snch  stuff  as  "  pa  wley  awley  "  as  a  ]^o- 
netio  rendering  of  "  pale  ale  ?  "  Weflpsreow 
readers  the  pages  from  which  onr  antliot 
considerately    warns    ladi^   as  we  would 
prefer  to  nndergo  the  many  and  offensiie 
violations  of  decorum  with  which  Italy  to 
truly  abounds,  rather  than  endure  the  sickl- 
ing details  which  he  here  sete  before  as. 

Naples  at  length  offers  some  by  no  menu 
complete  relief  from  the  offensive  subject) 
obtmded  open  ns,  and  it  is  with  a  sig^i  <^  ■.. 
gratitude  that   we  are  able   to  recall  ^ 

E'  ries  of  Capri  and  Baiae  without  W-A 
torieal  reminiscence,  and  only  occasioMi 
apparitions  of  the  mysterious  Virgin  Soplui 
True  it  is  that,  in  some  of  the  most  attrscti" 
spote  of  that  wondrous  land,  we  are  ^ 
qnently  put  off  by  the  assurance  that  "  it  ^ 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  details "— * 
maxim  which  we  could  earnestly  desire  Ti^- 
Heckethom  to  bear  in  mind.  Still,  so  W 
as  be  confines  himself  to  dreary  jokes  ftp)" 
the  Legenda  Avrea,  we  can  endure  thw. 
and  will  not  consider  too  ourionsly  where  be 
obteined  the  funny  spelling  Giannario  fof 
the  bishop  nsnally  known  as  Gennaro  or 
Januarias.  Bnt  we  must  protest  against 
the  mind  which,  having  selected  as  a  ehof; 
place  the  well-known  cemetery  of  Capodi- 
monte,  insists  upon  printing  not  only  '"^ 
horrors  which  it  pleased  him  to  contempls'f' 
but  the  yet  worse  visions  with  which,  "^ 
battant  les  flancs  d'un  enthousiasme  taibk. 
he  crowds  his  imagination.     -As  the  autho'' 
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a  fond  of  interspersiiig  among  bis  text  quo- 
tations — or,  to  speak  by  the  card,  hoes 
printed  as  quotations  nsoally  are  printed^ 
ire  would  draw  hie  attention  to  a  pasBage 
from  Comut   not  wholly  inapposite  to  the 


"  Such  sre  those  thick  and  gloom;  shAdova  damp  f 
Oft  Been  in  charDel  Taolts  mid  aepulchrea, 
liogering  and  Jsittiog;  by  a  neir-made  grave, 
Afl  loth  to  Ubtb  the  body  that  it  loTed." 
Onr  author  next  takes  ds  to  Venice,  from 
which  we  are  bappy  to  be  released  with 
fewer  comments  than  we  had  anticipated 
apon  the  smells  of  the  canals,  with  only 
one  dogmatic  and  erroneons  contradictios 
as  to  the  left-handed  San  Teodoro,  and 
one  decided  blunder  afi  to  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  which,  never  having  been  re-erected, 
has  not  needed  the  aid  of  an  Gnglish 
sailor  to  effect  it.  The  story  to  which  he 
ailadea  happened  in  Rome,  and  has  been 
painted  in  the  Vatican  Library.  We  are,  how- 
ever, drenched  with  the  not  unknown  names 
of  !FaIien>,  Francesco  di  Cair&ra,  and  Bianca 
CapeUo  till  we  do  not  know,  to  nse  onr 
antbor'a  words,  "  ou  donnerde  la  tete."  We 
pass  to  Nice,  where  at  all  events  there  is  no 
need  to  complain  of  scarcity  of  detail  j  for 
while  the  glories  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Crenoa  are  dismissed  in  the  very  briefest 
manner,  the  lodging- boa  sea,  times  of  band- 
playing,  and  bottled  porter  of  the  former 
city  are  chronicled  with  a  minnto  care  that 
wonld  have  juatified  a  charge  for  adver- 
tising. Well,  aU  things  look  somewhat 
calmer  aa  th^  draw  to  an  end ;  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Heckethom's  conunenda- 
tiop  of  the  lovely  lace  fali  on  the  Simplon 
Pass,  which  we  never  remember  to  have 
seen  commemorated  in  print,  we  wiil  lament 
over  his  decidedly  unpleasant  and  somewhat 
dangerons  experience  of  sleighing,  and  con- 
gratalate  him  when  he  finds  himself  with 
sound  bones  ont  of  Italy.    -  C.  C.  Black. 


Ghronicoii  Angliae  ab  Anju>  Domini  1328 
laque  ad  Annum  1388,  auctore  monaeho 
qiiodatn  Sancti  Albani.  Bdited  by  E.  M. 
Thompson,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Ma- 
ntiscnpts  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  (Bolls 
Series,) 
Tbb  mannacript  from  which  this  Chronicle 
is  printed  came  under  the  editor's  notice 
during  a  systematic  examination  of  the  his- 
torical MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  incorrectir  described  in  the  Hturleian 
Catalogue,  and  had  thus  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  historians.  Probably  many  works 
supposed  to  be  lost  will  be  similarly  found 
when  our  catalogues  are  properly  revised. 
Emanuel  Miller  accidentally  turned  to  a 
MS.  vaguely  described  as  "astrological"  in 
the  Paris  catalogue,  and  discovered  that  it 
was  a  book  against  Heresies,  which  he  at 
first  ascribed  to  Origen,  but  which  is  now 
known  to  be  the  long-lost  work  of  Hippolytus. 
Mr.  Thompson's  "  find  "  is  not  of  sncb  an 
important  character,  but  it  is  interesting  aa 
giving  ns  in  its  fall  and  original  form  an 
account  of  the  close  of  Edward  lll.'s  reign 
written  by  a  bitter  opponent  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  which  was  afterwards  much  toned 
down  in  the  compilation  known  as  WuJsing- 
ham's  Hi&ioria  Anglicana.  The  editor  takes 
pleasure    in  describing   how   the  defective 


parte  of  tbe  MS.  were  supplied  by  another 
MS.  fonnd  in  the  Bodleian,  and  by  a  half- 
bnmt  Cottoniau  MS.,  and  the  whole  chocked 
and  verified  by  Stow'e  English  translation. 
The  Bodleian  mannecript  cooteins  a  muti- 
lated and  rearranged  account ;  naturally 
enough,  since  it  was  written  for  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  younger  brother  of  John  of 
Oannt ;  and  the  scribe,  finding  out  the  com- 
promising nature  of  the  cbroniole  he  was 
copying,  stopped  short  in  his  work  from 
fear  of  the  consequences,  and  replaced  the 
objeotiouable  piece  by  one  of  a  more  harm- 
less nature.  The  way  in  which  tbe  abuse 
of  John  of  Oaunt  is  toned  down  in  the  MS. 
from  which  the  Hietoria  Anglicana  of  Wal-. 
singbam  was  drawn  is  very  amusing,  as  may 
be  seen  froni  the  specimens  given  by  the 
editor  at  page  24.  We  have  in  all  five  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  St.  Albans  account  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  Cottoniau  MS.  being  tbe 
moat  bitter  and  violent,  while  the  MS.  need  by 
Walsingham  contains  most  alterations  and 
suppressions.  A  comparison  of  the  whole  ac- 
count, too,  shows  that  Walsingham  began 
to  write  at  an  earlier  period  than  baa  been 
hitherto  supposed,  and  this  helps  to  clear  bim 
from  tbe  charge  of  passing  off  the  writings 
of  others  {e.g.,  the  Monk  of  Evesham's  Hit- 
toty  of  Eiehard  II.),  as  bis  own.  The  editor 
also  discusses  tbe  connexion  of  hie  work  with 
Higden's  Polifchronieon,  and  other  works. 
The  mediaeval  corapilers  shifted  the  various 
compilations  from  one  chronicle  to  another 
just  as  it  suited  tbeir  purpose,  and  of  course 
this  method  of  patching  up  chronicles  causes 
confusion  and  repetition. 

After  a  full  account,  of  bis  MSS.,  the 
editor  proceeds  to  discuss  the  historical 
events  of  interest  dealt  with  in  the  Tolnme. 
All  tbe  chief  details  of  the  secret  history 
here  given  are  made  to  depend  on  the 
career  of  John  of  Oaunt,  who  is  the  evil 
genius  of  the  piece.  In  1381  the  Duke 
begins  to  repent  of  his  evil  ways,  perhaps 
only  because  a  new  hand  here  assumes  the 
pen,  Henry  Percy  and  other  supporters  of 
Wiclif  are  denounced  with  equal  vehemence. 
Of  the  Date's  party,  too,  is  Edward  III.'s 
mistress,  Alice  Ferrers,  who  is  everything 
that  is  base,  and  whose  favour  even  William 
of  Wykebam,  the  &mouB  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, is  obliged  to  purchase.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  William  himself  and  Petor  de  la 
Mare,  the  popular  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  and  other  favourites  of  the  people, 
or  friends  of  St,  Albans,  are  tbe  good  charac- 
•tflrs  of  the  story,  who  support  the  Black 
Prince  and  his  sou  Bichard,  whom  the  wicked 
uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  is  probably  trying  to 
supplant.  The  old  King  is  treated  with 
some  pity  for  hie  infatuation,  and  bis  actious 
are  partly  attributed  to  disease — in  fact,  he 
may  have  been  suffering  from  a  softening  of 
the  brain — and  a  long  chapter  is  devoted  to 
describing  bis  exemplary  death.  Of  course 
the  coartiera  all  desert  him,  and  Alice  steals 
the  very  rings  off  the  dying  King's  fingers, 
Tbe  most  interesting  part  of  the  narrative  is 
naturally  that  which  concerna  the  Good  Par- 
liament, in  1370,  when  the  Commona  met, 
determined  to  seek  redresa  of  abuses,  and  to 
remove  certain  bad  advisers  of  the  Crown 
from  the  Kind's  Council,  One  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire,  Thomas  do  la  Hoo,  has  a  com. 
forting  vision  of  finding  seven  pieces  of  gold 


which  a  monk  (whom  he  also  sees  in  his 
vision)  interprets  as  the  seven  gifts  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit,  denoting  the  special  wisdom 
with  which  the  members  of  this  Parliament 
are  inspired.  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Herefordshire,  is  chosen 
Speaker,  and  the  report  of  bis  speech  follows. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  koigbts  of  the 
shire  always  take  the  lead,  while  the  town 
deputies  are  hardly  mentioned.  Tbe  country 
gentry  were  of  conrse  the  natnral  leaders  of 
the  Commons,  as  they  still  were  in  tbe  time 
of  Charles  I,,  though  some  writers  on  the 
latter  period  write  of  them,  as  a  set  of  dema- 
gogues or  radicals  of  a  modern  type.  John, 
of  Glaunt,  however  (whose  deeds  were  al- 
ways repugnant  to  bis  name,  for  John  means 
tbe  Grace  of  Ood,  whereas  the  Duke  "  semper 
gratia  carebat  divina,  nt  creditur,  et  ba- 
mana"),  spoke  contemptuously  of  these 
"  hedge-knighta  "  {tepium  mililea)  till  one  of 
his  followere  pointed  out  that  they  were 
supported  by  the  Black  Prince  and  the  City 
of  London,  when  he  became  alarmed,  espeoi- 
ally  as  he  was  himself  a  man  of  most 
licentious  life  ,and  feared  discovery.  He, 
tberefora,  next  day  is  excessively  gracious 
to  the  Commons,  and  invites  them  to  tell 
their  grievances,  on  which  they  impetkch 
Lord  lUitimer,  the  King's  chamberlain — the 
first  inetanoe  of  the  Commons  impeaching 
any  minister  of  the  Crown — in  due  form, 
since  the  accusation  of  Longcbamp  in 
Richard  I.'s  reign  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter. Richanl  Lyons,  a  leading  London 
citizen,  was  involved  in  this  impeachment, 
being  accused  of  joining  Latimer  in  obtain- 
ing money  from  the  Crown  in  repayment  of 
fictitious  loaus,  as  well  as  of  unfair  trading, 
having  bought  up  almost  all  tbe  imports  at 
a  price  fixed  by  themselves,  and  then  so 
raised  the  prices  that  the  common  people 
could  scarcely  live.  Latimer  smuggled  a 
witness  from  Rochelle  ont  of  the  way,  but 
the  citizens  insisted  on  hie  being  produced, 
and  stated  that  a  messenger  on  a  previous 
occasion  bad  been  fonnd  dead  in  prison — 
strangled,  it  was  believed.  Tbe  Commons 
complain  that  Latimer  is  treated  very 
leniently,  while  Lyons  (who  had  bribed 
the  King)  was  living  comfortably  in  tbe 
Tower,  giving  parties  to  his  friends  "cum. 
omni  strepitu  tubamm  et  ceterorum  mu- 
sicornm  instrumentomm."  The  death  of 
the  Black  Prince,  however,  at  this  moment 
(we  may  refer  here  to  the  interesting  account 
in  Stanley's  Memoricda  of  Canterbury)  de- 
prives the  Commons  of  their  main  support, 
and  John  of  Gauut  resumes  power,  causing 
great  alarm  by  asking  Parliament  to  at  once 
settle  the  saccession,  in  case  tbe  King  and 
Prince  Richard  should  die,  and  suggesting 
that  the  French  law  should  be  adopted,  ex- 
cluding the  female  in  favour  of  the  male 
line — his  object  being,  of  course,  to  get  rid 
of  tbe  claim  of  the  Karl  of  Maroh,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Lionel  of  Clarence, 
John  of  Gannt's  elder  brother.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Peter  de  la  Mars  was  seneschal 
to  tlie  Earl  of  March.  Here  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  War  of  the  Roses,  and  the 
position  of  the  lAncastrian  house  towards 
the  elder  branch  comes  oat  clearly — some- 
tliing  like  that  of  the  House  of  Orleans  to 
the  Bourbons.  The  Commons  rrjcct  the 
scbome,  and  farther  secure  Alice   Perrers' 
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InoiBhrnent  from  Court,  and  the  nominatioD 
of  twelve  peers  to  assist  the  King  in  the 
gOTernment.  Then  the  Good  Parliament 
■was  dissolved,  and  the  Government  onoe 
more  fell  into  John  of  Gannt's  bands,  who 
lost  no  time  in  reversicg  all  that  the  Parlia- 
ment  had  done.  Peter  de  la  Mare  wae  im. 
liriaoned,  and  Wykeham  lost  the  temporali- 
lieaof  his  bishopric.  This  made  the  clergy 
indignant,  especially  as  the  Dake  was  snp- 
porting  Wiclif,  against  them.  The  Lon- 
doners also  were  against  the  Dnke,  and 
assanited  the  bonae  where  be  was  dining. 
Tbe  poor  Dnke  had  barely  begnn  on  hb 
oyatere  (an  interesting  notice)  when  he  had 
to  See  for  his  life.  Lampoons  were  posted 
np  in  the  streets  against  him,  and  we  pre- 
viously hear  of  popular  poems  in  De  la 
Mare's  favour,  so  that  political  song-writing 
and  satire  were  already  in  fnll  vogoe,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Political  Sortgs,  published  by 
Mr.  Wright.  Latin  songs,  perhaps,  circu- 
lated among  the  monks,  who  represented  a 
considerable  mass  of  public  opinion,  while 
Englishoneswerewrittenforthepeople.  The 
J>nke'8  maladministration  of  the  French  ww 
during  Richard  II.'s  minority  completes 
the  list  of  chiu^a  against  him. 

And  now  what  is  the  value  of  alt  this 
account  historically  ?  Its  value  is  that  it  is 
an  original  and  contemporary  statement  by 
one  of  the  two  great  politico-religious  par- 
ties which  divided  the  kingdom  between 
them.  We  had  moat  of  it  in  one  shape  or 
another  before,  but  now  we  have  the  i«al 
party  manifesto  with  all  its  virulence  and  alt 
the  vivid  details  of  contemporary  life.  The 
strength  of  the  opposition  thus  depicted  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  haughty  lam- 
castrian  House,  to  secure  itself  on  the 
throne,  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  its 
Wiclifite  views  and  win  the  favour  of  the 
church  by  passing  the  dreadful  statute  I>e 
Heretico  Comburendo,  while  it  similarly 
made  concessions  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
The  virulence  of  the  narrative  is  especially 
shown  in  tho  atoiy  that  John  of  Gauut  was 
not  really  Edward  III.'s  child,  but  the  child 
of  a  Flemish  mother  which  Queen  Fhilippa 
lad  palmed  off  on  the  King— a  fact  she 
confessed  on  her  deathbed  to  WilUiun  of 
Wykeham.  The  opposite  party  had  a  similar 
story  against  "Richard  of  Bonrdeaur," 
whom  they  asserted  to  be  not  the  son  of 
the  Black  Prince,  but  of  some  P^nchmaa, 
as  was  further  shown  by  aichai-d'a  character 
being  so  French,  and  so  unlike  that  of  the 
Black  Frinco.  The  rival  claims  of  the  male 
Kne,  and  of  the  female  line  as  represented 
by  the  Earl  of  March,  already  ^pear  in 
the  most  ominous  shape.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  the  whole  acconut  of  Bichard  II.'s 
position  with  that  given  in  the  various 
editions  of  "The  Vision  concerning  Piers 
the  Plowman,"  and  the  cognate  poems, 
which  Mr.  Skeat  has  so  ably  discriminated. 
It  was  with  good  reason  that  Sbaksper* 
took  Kichard  II.  as  the  subject  of  his  second 
Boglish  historical  play,  since  not  only  is  his 
reign  the  most  interesting  one  of  our  early 
histoiy  in  a  constitutional  light,  but  the 
interest  of  the  opposing  characters  is  great, 
Marlovre  had  with  less  judgment  selected 
Edward  11.  as  the  subject  of  an  English 
historical  play,  but  neither  that  King  nor 
his  opponents  stand  on  the  same  level. 
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We  are  a  little  disappointed  that  the  book 
contains  so  much  less  absolutely  new  matter 
than  was  expected ;  a  glance  at  the  parts 
printed  in  small  type  shows  this  at  once. 
A.  few  interesting  points  may  be  here  noticed. 
The  great  revolt  of  the  serfs  mnst  have  been 
preconcerted,  for  it  broke  out  everywhere, 
"  ano  eodemqne  die  ; "  and  when  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Albana  remonstrated  with  his  serfs, 
they  allowed  that  he  bad  been  a  kind 
master,  and  said  they  had  trusted  not 
to  have  made  the  change  until  after  his 
death.  Probably  there  were  secret  societies 
amone  tbem,  and'they  may  have  made  some 
use  of  the  religions  guilds,  as  seems  to  be 
shown'  by  the  st«ry  of  the  Guild  of  St. 
Albans  in  p.  146.  We  may  connect  with 
this  the  jealousy  shown  by  Richard's  Govern- 
ment of  all  gnilds,  ana  the  order  of  the 
Government  that  all  guilds  should  send  in  a 
copy  of  their  rules  and  regulations — to 
which  order  we  owe  the  valuable  aooounts 
of  the  gnilds  published  by  Toulnjjn  Smith.. 
In  the  reference  made  (p.  32)  to  Walsiug- 
ham's  lai^er  Chronicle  on  this  subject,  ought 
not  the  passage  (p.  364)  "in  Chionicis 
majoribns  "  to  have  been  quoted  ? 

Mention  is  made  separately  of  the  "  Weet- 
em,"  and  "Northern"  fleets  (p.  II,  197), 
and  of  two  admirals  (p.  iJ21).  This,  per- 
haps, refers  to  the  appointment  of  two 
admirals  on  several  occasions,  one  to  guard 
the  coast  &om  the  month  of  tbe  Thames 
northwards,  and  the  other  westwards ;  we 
first  hear  of  two  admirals  in  1326,  and  ap- 
parently the  French  had  a  similar  arrange- 
ment (p.  365). 

We  have  noted  very  few  corrigenda : 
p.  31,  perhaps  "  ut  perirent "  should  be 
read,  as  in  p.  42  ;  51,  "  magna  societas ;  "  87, 
"eodem;"  365,  "incassum."  In  281,  "manu- 
captns"  is  wrongly  translated  in  the  margin. 
Perhaps Bledgabredthe  Briton  (p. 302)might 
have  found  a  place  in  the  index,  with  some 
explanation;  and  such  words  aa  "admiral," 
"  fleet,"  "  pay  of  gallies,"  "  Privy  Council," 
might  well  have  been  inserted  ;  but  we  know 
too  well  the  difficulties  of  index-making ; 
and  few  books  are  so  well  edited  as  this  has 
been  by  Mr.  Thompson,  from  whom  we  trust 
soon  to  hear  more  about  the  treasures  of  tiie 
British  Museum.  C.  W.  Boase. 


CTTBRENT  LrrBKATHKE. 


(Sheffield :  Leader  &  Sons,  IndependetU  Office.) 
The  SkeffMd  and  Botha-lutm  Indeptmdent  difTarB 
from  most  of  its  jtrovincial  coBtemfKiraries  with 
which  we  are  scquainted  in  the  prominenca  which 
it  fpvea  to  subjects  of  local  antiquwisD  iateregt. 
Every  week  a  column  or  two  of  "Local  Notes 
sad  Queries  "  fumisheB  a  suitable  medium  of  in- 
tercommunication between  those  zealous  for  a 
coTTBct  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  those  able  to  safely  ftora  ancient  re- 
cords and  manoBcripta  new  materials  for  illuatia- 
tioD  of  it.  Not  that  Sheffield  still  waits  for  a 
proper  historian  to  do  it  justice,  for  few  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Joseph 
Hunter  and  Dr.  Gatty,  can  boast  of  a  more  ample 
and  trustwortliy  record.  The  volume  before  us  ie 
compiled  from  a  numher  of  srticJes  and  letters 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Independent  during 
two  or  three  years  past,  and  ia  chiefly  concerned 
with  persons  who  existed  and  events  which  hap- 
pened almost  within  the  memory  of  the  "  oldest 
mhahitant."     The  book  "does  not  claim  to  be 


anythingsodignifiedas history.  Itisonlyagathei- 

ing  together  of  the  various  threads  out  of  wbk^ 
history  iB_ woven."  It  ia  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  reminiscences  will  achieve  a  wide  popukritr 
outside  a  town  which  Horace  Walpole  dascriW, 
more  than  a  centui?  ago,  as  one  of  tie  "  foulejt " 
in  Enprland,  "in  the  most  charming  rituation;" 
bijt  the^  will  be  gladly  received  and  eagerW  reii 
within  its  bounds,  and  we  venture  to  predict  i 
ciroulation  for  them  for  which  the  writii^  of 
Macaulay  and  IVoude  would  compete  io  tiud. 
The  chief  notaluIitieB  connected  with  Sheffield 
during  the  last  century  were  the  sculptor,  Sir 
Francis  Ohaotrey,  and  James  Uontgomeri',  liie 
poet ;  neither  of^  them,  however,  was  a  naiiye  of 
the  place.  Tbe  former,  who  was  the  boq  oft 
farmer  at  Norton,  Derbjahire,  was  first  apprentitri 
to  a  grocer  in  Fargate,  Sheffield,  and  afterwarfs 
to  a  carver  and  fntme-maker  there.  In  18(4, 
durinir  the  recess  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  it- 
tumed  to  the  soene  of  hie  esily  unconfftDiil 
labours,  and,  taking  apartments  in  Norfolk  Street, 
solicited  the  patronage  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  Hallamahire  in  sculpture  and  portiat- 
painting.  "  As  models  from  fife  are  not  genenUj 
attempted  in  the  country,"  so  runs  his  advertiu- 
mantj  "  F.  C.  hopes  ta  meet  the  Uberal  sentimen* 
of  an  impartial  public."  There  is  an  fpiatr  it- 
vour  about  this  last  expression  which  would  seen 
to  show  that  his  first  teperience  of  busiucM  1u) 
still  left  its  trace  in  him.  The  troubles  and  im- 
prisonmeuta  endured  by  Montgomery  (who  «u  » 
Scotchman),  owin^  to  his  advocacy  of  cii-il  ari 
religious  ii«edom  m  tbe  Sh^ieid  Irit,«M9.w'- 
tion  of  the  political  history  of  our  country.  Fk- 
quent  sUuaions  to  these  two  charactera  add  much 
to  the  value  of  Mr.  Leader's  book,  but  the  grwtff 
part  of  the  information  eoutuned  in  it  i>  lo> 
eutirely  of  local  intereet  fbr  ue  \o  dwell  k»^ 
upon  it. 

Salimian  Shredi  and  Patc/k«s.  Parts  lit.  ttt 
IV.  It  seems  that  a  correspondent  in  Eddaetdt 
iSArsK«Wy  JoamaJ,  fnmi  which  this  little 
volume  is  reprinted,  has  been  proposing  tbe  efiA- 
liahmeut  of  an  episcopal  see  at  ^rswebury.  To 
back  him  up  another  writer  aends  copies  of  ibi 
schemes  for  a  bishopric  there  drawn  up  bj 
Henry  VIII.,  with  details  of  the  fate  of  tie 
monastic  property  \Aiich  was  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  an  appeal  to  ^ 
present  holders  "  of  this  sacril^ously  acquinJ 
property  to  contribute  conscienoe^noney  toWd> 
the  endowment  of  the  new  see."  The  infomatiiNi 
is  interesting,  but  we  fear  the  appeal  will  be  un- 
Bucceaeful.  A  publication  of  this  kind  iuit(ht  ^ 
made  very  useful  for  philological  purposes  by  iIk 
collectors  of  local  words  and  phraaes,  but  eitlxr 
there  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  tbiq  way  in 
Shtopahire,  or  else  the  contribntois  take  ta<M 
intereatin  other  subjects.  Tbe  only  Shrojifbin 
words  T^erred  to  are  nmujtrand  oimdtr,memii( 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  former  of  which,  si 
least,  IS  also  used  in  Scotland.  The  Salopisas 
cannot  be  much  subject  to  toothache  if  they  fimit 
as  thoy  profess,  that  this  disagreeable  viBitsnt  is 
prevented  by  always  putting  on  the  left  etoctjn; 
and  al^  before  the  right.  Another  cnriiW 
superstition  is  that  it  is  nnlnckv  to  ask  for  a  lit^' 
for  a  fire  or  candle  between  Ohnshnss  and  TweBb 
Day.  One  contributor  refers  to  crows  the  pro- 
phetic functions  ascribed  to  magpies  elsewhen  i^ 
England,  and  in  Shropshire  itself  a  few  yens  sgJ. 
but  perhaps  the  latter  birds  are  getting  scflrrer 
from  the  increase  of  their  natur^  enemies,  ths 
gamekeepers.  But  the  Skredt  and  Patcha  inclm< 
matter  of  greater  intetest  than  this,  such  •• 
memoranda  of  curious  tenures,  and  repnob  i^i 
tracts  and  letlera  rekting  to  the  UEffe  of  OsweitiT 
during  the  Civil  Wars.  In  the  will  of  Folk  Ejwo- 
of  Eytou,  dated  146J,  and  extracted  fron  the 
Prerogative  Court  at  Canterbury,  there  is  sn  sua- 
sion to  his  having  rescued  the  bones  of  the  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  from  the  French,  and  K'> 
desire  that  they  should  he  buried  in  the  Collect  ot 
Arundel.      The  Eytons  were  a  fcmily  i''"' "" 
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said  in  sn  old  riijme  to  have  been  gentlemeii 
"  wken  Adam  delved  and  Eve  spun,"  and  some  of 
the  Isnds  once  owned  by  theni  paaBed  into  the 
pOBBesnon  of  AH  Soule  College,  Oxford.  The 
cemeteiy  at  Hsrket  Drayton  has  the  diatinction 
of  poeaeBung  what  is  probdblT  an  unique  Christivi 
name,  on  a  tombstone  over  the  bod;  of  Fellita  de 
Lmsk  Drajton.  The  deceased  it  ^ipean  iraa  a 
foundling-,  and  ker  nanw  wu  given  her  at  the 
workhouse,  i^ere  edie  vaf  brought  up,  Tba  in- 
habitute  <k  the  town  explMn  it  as  meaning  "  fell 
out  of  tiie  moon." 

Zte  Jmaital/^tie  Royal  Sultneal'^Md  Arcieen- 
Ugteal  Amoeiotmrn  of  Irdrnii.  Xoa.  20  and  21. 
In  a  ftfi-d,  fav  Ur.  W.  F,  TVak«au,  on  the 
Antiquitiee  of  Olonee  in  county  UooMgiian,  there 
is  aa  aceoont  of  scoae  moat  exa'aardinaiy  foneral 
cnatoms.  Between  the  chorch  and  the  jonnd 
tower,  stands  a  block  of  HBndstoDe  abost  )u  &ot 
in  length,  in  the  Bhnpo  of  a  church,  corering  a 
Tunlt  hu:^  BDOngh  to  hold  two  or  three  peraons. 
Tlie  placB  is  eonsidMed  as  especially  holv,  and  in 
fctmer  times  t^  fiunilies  in  the  neighMnuliood 
have  fought  tot  tin  riglit  of  intcrntent  there.  On 
Ifce  aniTOl  of  the  corpse  rt  tiie  spot,  ihe  stone  was 
removed,  and  the  cofiin  of  tie  ttst  occupant  taken 
out  and  deslTojed.  Then  the  new  corpse  "was 
lifted  from  its  coffin  and  laid  on  stretchers  beside 
it,"  lime  mplied  to  the  bodj,  audtiie  great  stone 
npheed.  It  is  stfai^  t^t  the  eolEn  should  be 
left  in  the  tomb  if  it  was  not  wanted  to  hold  the 
«OTnse,  bat  {his  oertainl;  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  Mr,  Wakeman's  account  of  the  ceremony.  Un- 
Ibrtnnately  there  is  no  ancient  tnditiou  conoem- 
ing  the  stone  or  the  origin  of  its  use  as  a  tomb, 
and  the  writer  of  the  p^^ter  doee  i>ot  venture  on 
any  hypothesis.  The  engraving  which  is  givrai  of 
it  shows  one  or  two  rude  aeulpturei  hsJf  defaced, 
and  a  seveuteenth-ceDtnry  inscriatiou  which  is 
evidently  much  raoie  recent  than  the  shrine  itsel£ 
The  Rev.  J,  F.  Sheaiman  continues  his  paper  on 
"  Loca  Patriciana,"  and  there  are  notes  of^  a  few 
objects  found  in  various  places,  including  an 
Anglo-Xonnan  gilt  bronze  piick-^ur,  discoverod 
in  the  Mound  of  Ash,  county  Louth,  of  which  a 
coloured  drawing  is  appended. 

Trmuaetiimi  tfthe  Gaelic  Seoitlt/  of  InMmem. 
"VdB.  HI,  and  IV.  1873-4  and  1874r-6.  (Invar- 
aem.)  The  Gaelic  Sociat;  of  InvcansBs,  whose 
foundati<Mi  we  amiounoed  earns  yean  unca,  oon- 
linuM  to  enjoy  a  proapevoos  existence ;  it  has  226 
,  and  holds  numerous  meetings,  at  half 


of  which  the  prooeedingB  are  in  Gaelic.  To  pre- 
vent its  degenerating  from  the  spirit  of  ite  founda- 
lion,  the  regulation  with  regara  to  the  election  of 
n  msmher  of  the  Council  is  that  all  shall  imder- 
«tand  and  qwak  Oaelic.  The  new  volnme  eoutains 
several  articles  of  interest  beyond  the  borders  of 
Scotland.  We  do  not  sneak  of  the  articles  on 
local  history,  or  of  the  Gaelic  i>oemB,  or  of  the 
diaeussion  on  the  introduction  of  Gaelic  into  the 
coorse  of  iaatrudioa  in  schoiJs — a  woric  which 
tLa  Soeiat^  BonngMBslj  uphoklB.  We  mean 
lather  a  few  artidee  on  the  Gaels  abroad,  which 
nre  intanatiBfi:  as  showing  tbe  progreas  and  im- 
portance of  the  colonies  sent  out  from  this  part  of 
Grwt  Brihun.  Such  are  those  by  Mr.  Charlw 
Mnckay,  T.T.H,  on  "  The  Scotch  in  America," 
«nd  t^  Or.  MasBon  on  "  Tbe  Gael  in  the  Far 
Wot.'  The  Sootch  are  most  numarous  in  Canada, 
nnd  in  enrj  eitf  in  the  Confederation  there  ia  a 
"  Baine  Club."  Nay,  tbsre  are  parts  of  Canada — 
■e^,,  an  the  banks  of  the  Sai^een — wbenOaelicis 
the  common  language  of  tha  pai^le.  Dr.  MatatKi 
cNnchad  in  Gaelic  in  all  these  ramote  colonies 
fron  tba  Highlands.  One  of  the  strangest  ind- 
denla  in  hie  Journey  in  Canada  was  bis  meeting 
with  black  Gelta,  the  first  instanee  in  the  annals 
of  eUuK^i^y.  T^sM  black  Celts  are  the  de- 
soeKlants  of  attrea  who  helonged  to  Hi^danders, 
•nd  adopted  tha  langnsge  of  their  maateie.  "  Yon 
«an  well  ooneaiv*  the  atrange  mintfled  feali>9,"  say  s 
Dr.  Masson,  "  with  which  I  looked  on  these  dari^ 
Airiean  faces,  so  fiill  of  de^  emotion,  as  we  sang 
the  prms^  of  Jehovah,  and  worshipped  His  gKat 


n  the  old  Gaelic  tongue."    Dr.  Uasson  (ells 


Catholics.  Gaelic  books  aie  printed  in  Canada. 
In  the  United  Statee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gaels 
have  melted  into  the  Anglo-Saxou  population. 
Dr.  Maseon  did  not  bear  tb^  Gaelic  was  preached 
anywhere  in  the  old  Highland  settlements  of  the 
States,  eic«pt  in  one  church  at  EUmin,  a  hundred 
mikia  vreat  of  Chica^.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
theie  is  a  Gaelic  reviyal  in  the  HighlBB«ls.    Celtic 


Celtic  oolnmns  an  started  in  sevendnoi 
newspapers,  andaCeltie  magaiineiatofaefooBded 
Kt  Tnveraees.  The  Gaelic  society  of  Invemsaa  is 
the  most  important  of  these  new  societies,  only 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  papers  on  the  affinity  of 
tbe  Indo-Kuropean  languagi»  with  Hebrew  should 
find  their  way  into  its  Traruactiotti  in  the  year  of 
grace  187E. 

Dadtuihm.  [/t«  Intr«diut»im  to  Hdlmtk  Mytl», 
the  Lmigiuu)e  of  Mtftfu,  tend  Mythic  BuildvMnJ] 
Von  Dr.  f.  W.  Forchbsmmer.  (Kiel.)  We 
command  this  treatise  to  Uie  friends  of  total 
abstinence,  and  to  all  lovers  of  water.  It  will 
show  them  how  deeply  their  favourite  element 
had  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  myths ;  how  the  human  hand  came  to  be 
called  cMr  in  Greek  because  of  its  use  for  drinking 
water  with  from  springs ;  how  similariy  tiie  human 
head  waa  named  hephale,  not  from  an  original 
tendency  to  water  on  the  braiu,  but  from  some 
other  dim  connexion  between  it  and  water;  how 
the  Trojan  war  was  nothing  but  an  aUegoiy  of 
the  actual  fbnds  between  the  rivers  on  the  dain 
of  Troy ;  how  the  Treasuries  of  Athens  and  the 
Mmyae,  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  and  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  were  only  costly  cisterns ;  and  bow, 
finally,  there  was  "water,  water  everywhere"  in 
ancient  Hellas.  On  our  own  account  we  may  add 
that  there  was  a  deal  of  wins,  too.  But  perhaps 
that  came  afterwards.  The  Bacchic  myths  no 
douht  came  late,  and  like  the  revels  were  kept  up 
late,  in  more  senses  than  one.  We  would  repUce 
the  Greek  quotation  oa  the  oovet  of  this  book  by 
di0  immorUl  wtwda  of  Pindar,  apttrre^  Cdmp, 

Tom  Bootf  Comic  ARtim  far  1876,  edited  by 
Henry  Sampson.  (fVn  Office,  80,  Beet  Street) 
The  comic  annual  has  again  appeared  with  the 
late  Mr.  Tom  Hood's  name  affix^  to  it  as  a  title. 
It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Sampson,  and  numbers 
among  its  contributora  Messre.  Moy  nomas. 
Button  Cook,  and  Austin  Dobaon,  the  author 
of  LWpat  Levee,  &c.  It  is  leas  dreary  than 
collections  of  fun  genemlly  are,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  boDght  aa  readily  aa  usnal,  and  tboae 
who  buy  it  will  find  all  that  tkev  expect  in  it. 
Tbtm  is  a  story  of  a  "  Myeterions  Onion, "written 
like  an  ancient  Jewish  record ;  then  is  the  history 
of  a  priggish  boy  who  took  to  foroery ;  there  is 
the  autobiographr  of  the  man  who  filled  the 
pontian  of  the  Klephant's  Hind  Legs  at  the 
circus ;  and  many  othera  mora  or  leas  good. 
There  ia  the  uenal  asnount  of  comic  vene,  and  of 
comic  pictures,  which  may  be  funnier  than  thev 
appear  at  first  sight.  The  best  tbiog  in  the  boob:' 
is  a  poem  which  is  not  comic,  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobaon— "A  Tale  of  Polypheme,''  the  pathetic 
stoiT  of  an  old  one-eyed  Uacksmith  and  a  pretty 


child. 


Eduob. 


XOTES  AJfD   NEWS. 


Mb.  SwraBU&NB  has  been  writing  a  review  of 
Augusta  Vacquerie's  new  work  of  pditical  subject- 
matter,  AtijouT^hvi  et  iJetnom.  Tha  reviewer 
takes  uj>  in  a  banteriag  spirit  the  Flatomc  theme 
of  the  incompetence  of  poets  to  handle  any  pnc- 
ticalor  uatioual  question  (VKquerie  being  nims^ 
a  powerful  dramatic  and  lyrical  poet),  and'sng- 
gests  that,  if  the  bad  politicians  are  actually  or 
potentially  the  good  poets,  the  prospects  of  poetiy 
at    the    present    day    ought  to   be    fioonahii^ 


Mesbbb.  Machilum  &  Co.  have  in  the  preaa, 
and  win  publish  befon  the  end  of  the  year,  thn 
second  volume  of  Lord  Eldmond  Fitzmaurice'a 
Life  of  Lord  Shrlbume,  earryiiu:  the  history  up  to 
the  outbteak  of  the  war  with  the  Oeh>uiea. 

Dk.  GtJSTiV  ScnxoLLEE,  Professor  of  PoStacfl 
£ooa<Hny  at  Stntsabuig,  hu  made  a  valuable  cob- 
tribution  to  the  economic  history  of  Geimany  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  by  the  puh~ 
licetion,  with  great  additions,  of  an  Address  aa 
Kector  of  the  UniversiW  of  Strassbarg,  entitled 
SCraulntrg  aa-  Zeit  Der  ZiMfOt&mffe. 

Thb  Gomaiiltea  of  the  UnivenitT  CoUege  far 
Wnlaa,  at  Abetystwytk,  fans  just  Maved  SEOL 
from  tte  Mdd  Ea^dfod ;  aha  2,S0(V.  to  ha  m- 
veeted  fer  the  p««Maae  of  a  nfofeasorsUp  of 
Natural  Science  in  the  college.  The  donor  of  this 
munificent  ^  is  Mr.  Hevy  Pamall,  a  antive  of 
Pembrokeshire,  now  residing  in  London.  The^ 
have  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  secun  for  thu 
professorship  the  services  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler, 
with  whose  name  the  readers  of  the  AcAIffiHz  am 
familiar. 

Auo^a  Meesrs.  Collins'  forthcoming  publicn* 
tions  an  works  on  Meffnetitm  <m4  EUctnetiy,  by 
FVedetidt  Guthrie,  and  on  PrtK^ietl  Plane  Ge«~ 
mefrtr,  by  E.  8.  Burchett. 

TsE  Mcmehator  Cil^  Seam  has  just  com^ted 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  articlea  on  the^ida 
of  I^ncashire  and  Cheshire,  and  has  begun  another 
on  the  Public  Lihrariee  of  Manchester.  The 
fonner  is  believed  to  be  the  fint  systnnatM  ntlra^pt 
to  record  thennmber  of  ^)eeiesof  fandainthetwo 
oountiea,  iriitch  tbe  author  sets  down  aeS33ifiaU, 
including  the  i«n  and  eooaaionai  visitants.  Thia 
is  not  much  more  than  half  the  number  eohipriaed 
in  the  British  list-pnantelT,  SOS— and  it 
faUs  short  both  of  Norfolk,  vthen  Mr,  Henir 
Stevenson  has  counted  291,  and  Nor&umherland 
and  Durham,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hancock's 
list,  can  boost  of  265  species.  The  contributor  to 
the  Mancheeter  City  Newt  remarks,  however,  that 
the  study  of  the  avi-fenna  of  Lancashin  and 
Cheshire  has  bsen  mach  negjeotad,  and  be  helienn 
his  own  oat^ogne  might  be  coBsidenbl;  extended 
if  naturaliata  would  record  the  feete  aomini;  undtt 
their  ofaaerration  with  more  can  and  r^alaii^ 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  Vbe  sltwea  «M 
wedl  deserving  of  preewvation  in  a  parmaaent 
form,  and  we  nope  tne^  will  appear  in  oook  itmipe. 


Five  articles  on  the  public  libraries  of  H 
have  appeared.  These  describe  the  coUections  in 
the  Chethamj  Portioo,  Onens  CoUege,  Athenaeum, 
and  Salford  Borough  Free  ReferMce  librariea. 
The  series  promises  to  be  a  lengthy  one,  and  to 
make  known  the  existence  of  many  biblit^traphicsl 
treasures  and  out-of-the-way  collections  of  which 
the  people  of  Manchester  are  at  present  enttrelr 
ignorant.  When  completed  in  the  newepimer,  it 
is  understood  that  the  artides  will  be  isened  in  » 
Toloroe  by  Messrs.  Abel  Heywood  and  Son, 

The   forthcomiDg  publicationa  of  the  Socie^ 


short  papers  on  Old  J-,ondon  and 
be  entitled  Jit  and  fha  ofLimd<m_ 
the  Half-EoUdayt  of  a  Town  CUrk.  Tlie  book  ia 
by  tbe  iRev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  and  is  profusely  itlm- 
trated  by  sketches  and  drawings  made  under  hia 


Thb  death  on  the  IStk  of  this  month,  at  the 
age  of  6itf,  of  Adolidi  Wolf,  Gustos  of  tha  Im- 
perial Library  at  Vienna^  will  be  a  losa  to  the 
world  of  letters.  His  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  his  country  were  numerous.  His  first  wori: 
was  one  of  great  value  to  the  lovers  of  folk-lore, 
being  a  collection  of  Venetian  popular  songs,  A 
few  years  after  this  he  collected  and  published  thn 
materials  left  by  his  father,  Ferdinand  Wolf,  for  a 
supplement  to  Geoige  Ticknor's  Hittory  of  SfomA 
Ltierature.  He  also  more  recently  brought  out  a 
reprint  of  the  DiaU>gue  Mwmh  a  CViatioM  FaAtr 
<mi  Am  Stmbbom  Sen,  fitmi  tbe  unique  copy 
existing  in  the  Imperial  Xiibrary  of  ibat    im- 
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portaut  GOntribatioii  to  the  hlstorv  of  the  Seform- 
»tioQ  in  England,  and  prafeced'it  by  a  Tidoable 
Matorical  sketch  of  that  period. 

TJlTDEB  the  title  of  Siakt^xare'i  Troffediet, 
itt.  D.  J.  Snider,  a  hftckwoodsman  of  the  United 
States,  haa  isBued  a  reprint  of  big  critaciBnu  on 
Romeo  andJuiiet,  Lear,  Timon,  Qthtilo,  and  Mac- 
htth.  While  not  on  a  very  high  level,  the  essays 
are  independent  and  have  g^od  points,  though 
tbe^  make  rathar  too  much  of  the  atructural  oi- 
vimona  of  the  play  end  the  groups  of  actors.  We 
quote  one  sound  opinion: — "The  somewhat  pre- 
valent notion  of  ntaking  love  the  mainspring  of 
I«dy  Hacbeth'B  actions,  and  of  seeing  in  her  the 
tender,  devoted  wifb,  who  committed  the  most 
horrible  crimes  merely  oat  of  aifsction  for  her 
husband,  is  ridicnlons,  and  is,  in  my  Judgment, 
contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  play." 

M,  Dtdot  will  puhliah  for  the  new  year  a 
Sittmy  of  Joan  of  Arc,  bv  M.  Wallon,  with  a 
map  of  Feudal  Fnuice  in  tne  fourteenth  century 
by  M.  Longnon,  now  the  great  authority  on  the 
subject  of  historical  geography. 

Tee  same  publishers  have  juat  issued  one  of  the 
most  curious  poems  of  the  fourtosnth  century,  La 
Ouen-e  de  Mtts  en  1824,  published  by  MM.  de 
Bouteiller  and  F.  Bonnardot,  a  document  written 
in  the  Uetz  dialect,  and  equally  valuable  from  a 
historical  and  phUological  point  of  view. 

M.  AURBD  DmoT  is  about  to  undertake  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  first  architects  of  Paris  a 
great  illustrated  publication,  which  will  be  an  im- 
portant work  for  etudents  and  archaeologists,  to 
be  entitled  Pari»  A  travert  let  Agti. 

U,  JouAST  haa  just  published  the  Memoirs  of 
JU.  A.  de  Mamaij,  a  magistrate  in  the  time  of 
Xiouis  Philippe,  which  give  a  very  witty  and  racy 
sketch  of  the  social  and  political  demoralisation 
which  characterised  the  reign  to  which  they 
nfer. 

A  ITEW  weekly  review,  entitled  La  Vie  LittS- 
raire,  has  just  appeared  in  Paris,  under  the  editor^ 
ahip  of  M.  Albert  CoUignon,  author  of  two  ad- 
mirable studies  on  Stendhal  and  Diderot.  It  will 
publish  critiques,  tales,  and  verse ;  and  among  its 
contrihutoie  will  be  most  of  the  young  literary 
men  of  repute— Sully  Prudhomme,  Claretie, 
Theuriet,  Baudet,  &c, 

M.  Gabtow  Boisbieb  has  just  published, 
through  Mesars,  Hachette,  a  work  on  7%«  Oj^ton- 
ftCton  wider  the  Caeiari,  a  series  -of  historical  and 
literary  etndies  on  the  first  century  of  the  Ohris- 

A  SPLEHsiD  edition  of  the  Imitation  of  C^-itt 

is  aboat  to  be  published  by  Meeaia.  Glady.  It 
vrill  have  a  preface  by  M.  L.  Veuillot,  and  will  be 
illnstrated  by  M.  J,  P.  Laurens,  the  Sist  of  living 
French  historical  painters.  Hie  illustratioits  form 
a  commentaiT  on  the  precepts  of  the  Itmtattou  by 
means  of  subjects  drawn  ^m  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  and  of  the  Popes. 

a.  COBBESFORDBHT  in  New  York  writes  to 
"TheatatemeDtof  thB,<lfciM««m  (Sspt.  25),  thai. 
the  &ilure  of  Lm  (not  Lea)  and  Shepard,  the  pub- 
lishers of  BoBlon,  was  the  culmination  of  a  number  of 
other  failures  in  the  tame  trade,  and  baa  caused  the 
downflill  of  no  less  than  twenty-seven  other  hoosra. 
has  given  occasion  for  conaidBrabla  mnriment  in  this 
country  St  the  expense  of  jouresteemGdcontemparaiy. 
The  &ct  is  that  two  publishing  firmaonly  have  fkiled, 
Lee  and  Shspard  of  Boston  and  New  York  (Lee, 
Shspaid,  and  Dillingham),  and  T.  B.  Ford  and  Co.,  of 
Hew  York.  So  far  from  Fard'M  failure  having 
thing  to  do  with  Lee  and  Shcpard'g,  it  took  placw 
months  ptavicusly.  As  to  Ihe  farlJier  sb  ' 
the  Alaeaaeant  that  thn  Beecher-TJlton 
mined  '  SBveral  firms'  who  h«d  epeculflted  in  '  sermon 
stock,'  I  may  add  that  ForI'b  ■  aennon  stock '  wa>  the 
only  profitable  part  of  his  busineaa.  and  when  fae 
liiiled  he  owed  3 D,00li  dollars  to  the  Christian  Union, 
the  joint-stock  compmy  which  'runs'  Seacher  and 


Fboh  the  Ossianie 


"  Aig;l»hlre,  Oct.  is,  ISTS. 
"  My  dear  Profeasor  Blackie, — Yon  lately  pabliahed 
letter  of  mine  from  Ross-sbire  about  tbs  'authen- 


epics  which  he  had  translated  ware  fourteen  bundred 
years  old,  and  compoafd  by  Ossiao,  and  orally  pre- 
served in  Scotland.  I  'beliava  that  the  scribe  was  the 
apic  poet,  and  that  he  fotlowed  the  faahion  of  the  day 
exemplified  by  'The  Athenian  Letters,'  1711.  They 
are  clever  myatiflcalions.  Will  yon,  who  revealed  my 
unpopular  opinion!!,  also  tell  those  who  difler  from  me 
that  they  have  my  respect,  but  must  fitil  to  alter  my 
conviction?  No  such  epics  ever  appeared  before; 
there  is  but  one  maiiusccipt;  they  were  not  orally 
preaerved  ao  far  aa  ia  known  from  many  heroic  Gaelic 
ballads  orally  collected  between  lfil2  and  187S.  The 
ballada  are  still  recited,  and  they  can  be  traced  in  the 
English  epics,  which  the  people  know  nothing  about. 
No  Gaelio  equivalent  baa  yat  been  found  for  ]^rgB  aec- 
tione  of  these  '  trans]  ations.'  The  Gaelic  ia  modern  ; 
Scotch  vernacular,  with  marked  Anglidama  tending 
towards  the  English  venion  which  appeared  first.  I 
am  hopelessly  conrinced  that  Osaian  is  a  magniQcent 
Scotch  mist,  evolved  &om  the  fervid  ingenuity  of  a 
Scotch  brain. 

"  The  beet  thing  we  can  do  ia  to  help  you  to  endow 
n  Gaelic  Chair,  and  to  find  somebody  to  eit  on  it  as 
clever  aa  McPhorson  was.— I  am,  &c., 

"J.  F.  CAiaBBLL." 

It  appean,  says  the  Moniteur  dei  Arts,  that  the 
Archives  of  the  printing  eslAblishment  directed  by 
the  celebrated  Plantin,  of  Antwerp,  have  been 
preserved  to  the  preeant  time,  and  are  likely  to  be 
made  known  to  the  public.  The  city  of  Antwerp 
has  put  itself  in  communication  with  a  family 
who  are  direi^  descendants  of  Plantin,  and  nego- 
tiationa  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of 
this  important  collection,  which  contains  above 
10,000  letters  of  the  learned  men  whose  works 
have  been  printed  in  tbis  press,  with  the  answers 
of  Plantin. 

Teb  inan^iiration  of  the  newly-elected  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
this  month,  when  Professor  DiUman,  of  the  theo- 
logical iaciilty,  was  inducted  as  successor  to  Dr. 
T.  Hbmmeen.  Both  the  incomii^  and  the  retiring 
rector  delivered  an  address.  Qui  former  taking  for 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  "  The  Relations  of 
Theology  to  Natural  Science,"  and  thelattergiving 
a  retrospective  summary  of  the  aims  and  results  of 
the  past  year's  instruction  in  the  university. 

It  is  announced  that  lectures  on  Roumanian 
history  wiU  be  delivered  in  the  vernacular  at  the 
newly-opened  University  of  Oiemowitz,  during 
the  present  session,  although  as  yet  no  endowment 
has  been  definitely  assigned  for  the  foundation  of 
a  chair.  The  greater  number  of  the  lectures  are 
to  be  given  in  Roumanian,  but  it  is  understood 
that  the  use  of  the  German  language  wiU  be  offi- 
cially enjoined  for  aome  branches  of  the  theologi- 
cal cumculum.  The  Universily  Library  already 
numbera  upwnrds  of  15,000  volumes. 

We  have  received  an  Addrtti  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Syrott  Club  to  tht  Pvhlic,  issued  from  the 
Committee-rooms,  4  Sishopsgate  Street  Within, 
sa  a  sequel  to  a  public  meeting  held  ou  September 
27,  and  a  private  meeting  on  October  11.  It 
seems  that  "a  number  ol  Hellenic  and  Phil- 
Hellenic  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis"  con- 
template the  foundation  of  a  Club  which  is  to 
"give  its  special  attention  to  the  upholding  of 
the  fiime  ana  works  of  Lord  Bjron,"  more  particu- 

'  larly  in  his  connexion  with  the  noble  straggle  for 
Grecian  independence,  aod  the  ideas  and  hopes 
thereto  pertaining.  "Members  of  the  Hellenic 
community  in  London,"  and  "  English  Phil- 
Hellenca,"  are  to  coostitute  the  Club.  Mr. 
NeoclcB  G.  Hussabini,  who  signs  the  address  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  and  who  is  (if  we  re- 
member right)  the  author  of  An  amazing^"  copy  of 

,  verses"  issued  not  long  ago,  named  "Bynm  the 


Bard,"  naturally  has  a  word  or  two  to  objurgate 
against  the  Turks.  We  read  inter  alia  ths  rathst 
decisive  statement ; — 

"No  better  evidence  of  the  soandneai  of  Gisd 
opinion  as  to  the  mighty  ioauence  of  the  bud*! 
genius  on  Phil-Hellenism  can  be  found  than  ii 
furnished  by  the  ^t  that  the  admirers  of  his  poetij 
aro,  to  a  man,  Phil-Hellenes,  and  by  the  fact  sin 
that  the  Fhilo-Turka  are  geserollyto  be  found  amont 
those  who  know  neither  him  nor  hia  works." 

The  core  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  t 
certain  number  of  London  Greeks  feel  iucliiied  to 
form  a  Club,  and  nothing  clearly  can  be  mon 
reasonable  than  that  they  should  eivs  efiect  t« 
their  inclination.  Byron,  Ph^-Helleuisii),  tbe 
Eastern  question,  and  the  reciprocal  advantage 
of  Greece  and  of  England,  give  a  putuwt  season- 
ing to  the  project,  but  might  probalJy  count  for 
not  very  much  when  once  it  is  started. 

M.  Henbi  Lallekahd,  chief  French  Mister  ie 
Cheltenham  College,  has  been  decled  to  tk 
Lectureship  in  the  T^nch  Language  and  Liten- 
ture  at  Owens  College,  Manuiester,  vacant  br 
the  ^pointment  of  Dr.  Br^mann  to  the  chiu 
of  Modem  Philolc«y  in  tbe  Univerrity  of  Mmiicli ; 
and  Mr.  Edward  Hecht,  of  Hancheeter,  bH 
been  elected  to  the  Lectureship  in  Harmony  sod 
Musical  Composition,  vacant  by  the  appointnteot 
of  Dr.  Bridge  to  the  post  of  deputy-organiit  in 
Westminster  Abbey, 

A  BcnoLAB  and  divine  has  just  passed  awt; 
(October  10)  whose  merits  have  scarcely  jetm^ 
with  the  recognition  which  they  deserve.  Asaclst- 
sical  scholar,  the  late  Rev.  W.  E.  Jelf  was  one  of 
the  Hist  to  introduce  to  England  the  best  resulb 
of  Gernian  scholarship.  But  his  Greek  Orammir, 
though  founded  on  lEiihner,  even  in  its  first  edi- 
tion, and  still  less  in  its  later  ones,  was  verv  &i 
from  being  a  mere  translation.  It  is,  indeed, 
what  Dr.  F.  W.  Farrar  has  well  tanned  it,  "  tki 
immense  repertory  of  Greek  acholarship,  tk 
Oreek  Grammar  ot  Mr,  Jelf."*  This  and  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Ethici  of  Arittoth  are,  we  beliere, 
hia  chief,  though  not  his  only  contribatioDB  to 
classical  literature.  Ur.  Jelf  formed  one  of  tl« 
links  between  the  older  school  of  purely  clsssical 
and  the  modern  wider  one  of  comparative  phi- 
lology. Though  he  did  not  enter  deeply  into 
these  latter  studies,  yet,  in  marked  contrast  ffitii 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  underatand  and  to  appreciate  their  int- 
portance.  In  divinity  his  merits  are  still  Ie« 
acknowledged.  Yet  the  principle  of  the  eiistenn 
of  parallel  and  co-ordinate,  though  apparently  cci- 
tradictory,  truths  in  Ohnstianity  which  ha  en- 
deavoured to  establish  in  hia  Bampton  Lectnrei 
for  1867,  ia  well  worth  the  conMderation  of  theo- 
logians. Beside  these,  he  published  WhiiM 
Sermotu  (Parker,  1848).  Aa  a  Churchman,  hi 
belonged  to  the  Anglican  as  distinguished  froni 
the  later  Tractarian  and  Ritualistic  schools.  Hit 
keenlv  logical  and  aharply  incisive  intellect  wK 
singularly  intolerant  of  sophistiy  and  mistinett 
To  read  his  clear,  manly  sentences  in  comfaiisM 
with  the  sentimental  efTeminate  mysticism  °i 
some  popular  devotional  authors  is  hke  pasuog 
to  the  macing  air  of  an  upland  beAthery  moor 
from  the  faiot,  enervating  odours  of  an  OTe^ 
crowded  greenhouse.  His  last  work  of  import- 
ance was  on  Confemon  jT^ongmans,  1875).  He 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Reformation  Defence  Society,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  pamphlete  entitled  Mariolatiy  (Bivingtwu, 
1880),  QuouMque  (Longmans,  1873),  and  &c«w" 
to  Rome  (Longmans,  1674).  It  is  hardly  owl^ 
table  that  such  a  man,  so  affectionately  attached 
both  to  Oxford  and  to  the  Church  of  EngUM, 
should  have  met  with  no  other  recognition  rf  h» 
services  from  either  but  the  Oensorahip  of  CnrUt 
Church  and  the  offer  (which  he  refused)  of  1» 
vicarage  of  Ewebne  by  Mr.  Gladstone  when  H 


■  PrefecB  to  A  BH^  Ortek  Bgmi,  p.  »■  C^"*" 
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was  separoted  fiom  the  Re^us  ProfeBBorahip  of 
Divinity  at  Oiford. 

AlCOire  the  nativeB  of  Britiih  India  engaged  in 
profeaeions  we  find,  according  to  the  recent  cenaus, 
&Sti  described  aa  authora,  including  618  poets  and 
1  dramatiat  in  the  Madraa  Presidency,  1  apeeoh- 
maher  in  the  North-Weet  Provincea,  and  87 
editors  in  Madnta,  Calcutta,  and  Dacca.  The 
astroaomera  number  130,  and  included  in  the  list 
of  persous  occupied  in  education,  literature,  and 
art  IB  a  set  callea  "  Oalendar  Brahmina,"  who  are 
almanac  or  pedigree-makere  and  fortune-tellers, 
exceeding  23,IX)0  in  number.  Amon^  those 
eniia^  in  religious  occupations  are  ckaaed  30,000 

;ilgninB,  devotees,  and  religioua  mendicants, 
0,000  aatrologers,  5  wizards,  and  466  davil- 
drivers.  The  fine-arts  aie  recorded  as  engaging 
the  attention  of  218,000  persons,  including  nearly 
£,000  painters,  sciilptora,  and  photographers. 
Ahnost  all  the  others  are  votaries  of  music  in 
some  shape,  though  thair  claim  to  be  artisla  ia 
ywj  doubtful  i  they  number  167,000.  Of  actors, 
JDj^lers,  and  acrobats  there  are  38,600,  including 
TG  jesters  and  29  mimics,  221  wrestlen,  16 
huffoons,  15  moukej-dancera,  and  upwards  of 
1,000  snake-charmers.  The  bards  namber  4,400, 
chiefly  in  the  North-Weat  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Historical  Oom- 
mieaion  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of 
Science,  it  waa  announced  that  the  following 
works  had  been  iBsued  during  the  pastyea^: — - 
Roscber'a  OeichicAte  der  Ifidumal-CEkoiumtik:  Die 
Rteetia  und  andere  AHen  der  Hantetage  von  1256- 
1430,  Bd.  iii. ;  Hirsach  aod  Bresslau's  Jaia-biicher 
del  litultehen  Seichs  untar  Seinrieh  VI. ;  Stein- 
dorff'a  Jahrbiicher  duDevUchen  Seicta  uiUer  Hein- 
rich  III. ;  Ferackangoi  xur  DeulKken  Getchichle, 
Bd.  IV. :  Schmoller  and  Frommann's  Baygfitchft 
Worterhvch,  and  Aiigemeine  DeutKhe  Biagrapkie, 
Lief,  i.-vii.  There  are  also  ready  for  ieaue ; 
Sachs'  OttckidUe  der  Botanik,  Druffel's  Bfiefe 
and  Aktea  aur  Getehichte  dei  I6ten  JahrhimderU, 
Bd.   iii.,  Abth.  1,  and  AOgemeine  DeuUche  Bio- 

Cpltie,  Lief.  viii.  Among  works  expected  to 
completed  in  the  neit  year  may  be  mentioned 
the  firat  volume  of  the  Oironicle*  of  CSln,  covering 
the  period  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  containing  various  matter  under  the 
name  of  "  Memorials  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.'' 
The  two  remaining  volumes  will  soon  follow. 
Two  Bavarian  city  chronicles,  those  of  Begena- 
borg  and  Miihldorf,  are  also  ready ;  and  chroni- 
cles of  Munich,  Liibeck,  and  Brunswick  are  also 
in  hand.  The  third  volume  of  the  Acts  of  the 
ImperialDiets,Telating  to thelast  years  ofWenzel 
and  the  election  of  Ruprecht,  will  shortly  appear, 
and  the  following  volume,  containing  the  first 
years  of  Sigismund,  will  be  ready  about  Easter. 
The  reign  of  Frederick  III.  haa  also  been  taken  in 
hand.  The  printing  of  the  .HonseSfCeua,  1391-1400, 
is  conaiderably  advanced.  Progress  has  also  been 
made  in  withering  moterials  for  the  correspondence 
of  the  Houae  of  Wittelsbacb.  The  aeries  of 
Jahrbiieher  ie  also  well  in  hand.  The  Hiatory  of 
Otto  the  Great,  by  Diimmler,  haa  gone  to  preaa  ; 
that  of  Lewia  the  Pious  ia  to  be  completed  m  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  and  Dr.  Breaalau  has 
undertaken  Coniftd  II.  The  editing  of  Fortch-- 
ungea  xur  DeattcKmt  Oeackkhte  remains  in  the 
hands  of  Wutz,  W^ele,  and  Diinimler.  The 
third  and  fourth  volumea  of  the  Aligemrtne  Deut- 
tcke  Biographie  will  probably  be  iieued  before 
&Iichaelmaa,  the  whole  work  to  be  completed  in 
twenty  volnmea. 

Db.  H.  BsnauD  ia  collecting  materials  for  the 
life  of  Du  Oroa,  a  French  diplomatic  adventurer 
of  the  end  of  the  aeventeenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  meanwhile  he  has 
publiBhed  a  few  documents  relating  to  him  {Acteri- 
tf.uekt  xw  OetchichU  Jotepi  August  da  Crot. 
Berlin :  Wddmannscha  Buchhandlung),  of  which 
those  of  the  greatest  intereat  for  En^ish  readers 
are  those  which  contain  his  comments  on  a  paaaage 


in  the  memoira  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  which  be  is 
slightingly  mentioned.  As  Du  Ores  entered  into 
many  services,  and  therefore  saw  the  diplomacy  of 
the  day  from  man;  sides,  his  biography  bids  bir 
to  be  of  conaiderahle  intereat. 

TxB  most  interesting  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Edinlrurgk  Remev)  is  one  on 
"  Forest  Management,"  and  ita  absence  in  England 
and  its  dependendes.  The  writer  insiata  on  the 
fact  that  vae  exhaustion  of  coal-fields  is  a  question 
of  time,  while  forests,  judiciously  treated,  may 
repair  yearly  the  waste  created  by  reasonable  use ; 
on  the  deterioration  of  climate  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  forests,  the  diminished  rainfall, 
uneqiul  temjierature,  and  floods  washing  away 
the  fertile  soil.  Beside  these  admitted — though 
neglected— truths,  the  virriter  suggeata  "  that  each 
of  the  three  great  pestilences  which  have  now 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  so  heavily 
smitten  three  important  sources  of  human  food, 
drink,  and  clothing,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to 
the  petaiBt«nt  ne^ect  of  those  natuAl  laws  on 
which  the  science  of  forestry  depends."  His 
theory  ia  that  the  diseases  of  the  potato  and  the 
vine  are  due  to  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  plants 
upon  which  we  now  depend,  their  life  having  been 
artificially  prolonged  through  the  Bystem  of  propa- 
gation by  grafta  and  slips,  instead  ol  by  the  natural 
means  of  seedlings;  and  that  the  increasing  lia- 
bility of  the  vegetables  to  suffer  from  fungoid  or 
insect  paraaites  ia  due  to  the  consequent  debility 
of  their  constitution.  The  silkworm  epidemic  he 
thinks  may  in  the  some  way  be  explained  by  the 
exhauation  of  the  mulberry-trees,  stripped  year 
after  ^ear  of  their  leaves ;  and  that  a  better  diet 
suppbed  from  voung  and  healthy  plants  would 
give  the  anima^B  strength  to  resist  the  febrine. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  conjectures, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  the 
principle  that  in  all  newly-occupied  territories  the 
ibreste  should  be  recorded  as  State  property  from 
the  first,  and  only  destroyed  or  alienated  in  con- 
sideration of  advantages  to  the  young  State,  equal 
to  the  loss  of  a  permanent  aource  of  revenue  con- 
stantly increa^ug  in  value. 

Trb  Quarterly  Seview  has  an  original  paper 
on  the  "MS.  Collections  at  Caatle  Horneck, 
1720-1772  "—that  is,  abme  forty  volumes  of  raiB- 
cellaneous  manuscripts  by  William  Borlose, 
rector  of  Ludgvan,  in  Cornwall,  and  the  friend  of 
St.  Aubyn  and  Pope.  Nine  of  the  MS.  volumes 
contain  hia  correspondence  with  thefie  and 
other  worthies  of  tne  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  article  contains  many  extracts  that  throw 
valuable  light  on  the  manners  of  the  time.  The 
"Maules  of  Panmure"  is  a  review  of  the 
nrivately-prioted  Segiitrwn  dt  Panmure,  edited 
Dy  John  Stuart,  LL.i),  The  origisal  compilation, 
made  by  a  member  of  the  fiimilv  in  1733,  con- 
tains a  variety  of  interesting  historical  details, 
but  the  int«rest  of  the  present  work  might  have 
been  increased  W  fuller  samplea  of  the  private 
correspondence  of  the  Tarious  dates  with  its  in- 
voluntary revelationa  concerning  the  private  life 
and  domeetic  relations  of  the  writers.  From  on 
article  on  "  Ruasian  Proverbs  "  we  gather  that 
the  originality  of  the  Moujik  in  this  respect  con- 
sists in  his  readiness  to  give  proverbial  currency 
to  rather  abatract  moral  or  sentimental  refiections 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  cant  local 
phrasBB,  the  aaaociationa  of  which  can  hardly  be 
followed  except  by  a  native,  in  addition  to  the 
common  middle  ground  of  popular  wit,  wisdom 
or  impertinence,  in  which  the  proverbs  of  all 
nations  are  alike.  "  Icelandic  Illustrations  of  Eng- 
lish," mainly  A  propot  of  the  Icelandic-Sngluh 
Dictionary  completea  last  year  by  Mr.  Vi^usson, 
points  out  that  the  literary  language  of  Iceland 
represents  much  mora  faithfully  than  the  spoken 
Danish  of  to-day  the  language  of  the  Danish 
invadara  and  cokmists  of  Engluid ;  the  argument 
is  supported  by  a  list  of  most  words  in  common 
use,  including  "  get,"  "  ta.ke,"  "  are  "  (for  "  be  "), 
and  many  common  BufaetantiveB  of  which  the 


existing  English  form  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Icelandic,  whether  borrowed  in  historical  times 
from  Danes  speaking  the  same  dialect,  or  inherited 
from  earlier  common  ancestors.  The  writer  seema 
miatakcn  in  one  small  point,  when,  foilia^  to  find 
an  Icelandic  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  "  bndal,"  or 
bride-ale,  he  interprets  the  Icelandic  (ru^Inupand 
the  modem  Danisn  bryllup  as  "  the  bride's  leap ;" 
the  derivation  is  Burely  connected  with  the 
Scotch  loi^,  German  laufen,  and  pointa  to  the 
existence  of  one  of  the  many  forms  of  marTiag>a 
ceremony  which  includee  a  race  with,  or  for,  or 
after  the  bride. 


THT  LITE  DEIR  HOOK. 


Bt  the  death  of  Dean  Hook  Eogliah  literature  haa 
lost  a  writer  belonging  to  a  dsas  which  could  ill 
be  spared.  Scholsra  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  special  researches  will  easily  find  plenty  to 
criticise  in  his  productions.  But  It  ia  not  to  the 
advantace  either  of  readers  or  writers  that  books 
should  he  written  only  by  scholars.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  our  literature  ahould  not 
remain,  aa  much  German  literature  is  apt  to  do, 
out  of  contact  with  the  working  active  world. 
Dean  Hook  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to  main- 
tain this  contact.  He  did  not  take  up  a  subject 
and  examine  it  on  all  sides  with  a  purely  scientific 
interest.  He  flung  himself  upon  it  straight  out  of 
the  living  present.  The  active  parish  priest,  the 
organiser  of  educational  and  chuitable  work,  the 
holder  of  definite  opinions  for  which  he  had  done 
battle  in  the  world  is  unmistakeably  preaent  in 
every  page  which  he  wrote.  If  such  a  man  could 
not  settle  down  to  contemplate  calmly  the  infi- 
nitely various  threads  of  which  the  web  of  his- 
torical prosreaa  ia  compoaed,  he  was  able,  from 
his  Imowleoge  of  the  actual  world,  to  blow  away 
with  a  few  words  the  fine-spon  imaginations  <x 
writers  who  had  every  sense  but  common-sense. 
There  were  historical  characters  which  ware  sot 
like  any  of  which  he  had  real  experience,  and 
which  he  waa  consequently  unable  to  eomprehend. 
The  mediaeval  Papacy  and  aeventeenth  century 
Puritaniam  were  equally  stumbling-blocks  to  him. 
But  those  personages  who  entOTed  within  the 
sphere  of  his  conceptions  were  invested  by  him 
with  a  reality  which  was  evidently  derivea  from 
scenes  in  which  he  had  himself  taken  part 

At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  a  tn«n  ao  in- 
volved in  the  questiona  of  the  present  day  should 
choose  such  subjects  as  A  Church  Dictionary,  or 
Ecdenattieal  Biography,  or  The  Zivet  of  the  Areh- 
bitkope  of  CkmteHmry,  except  as  a  reiuge  from  tha 
cares  and  anxieties  of  the  day.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  mistake  to  think  this.  The  central 
notion  of  all  hia  working  creed  waa  that  the 
Church  of  England  waa  for  thia  part  of  the  world 
the  Catholic  Ohnrch  itself,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Puritans  on 
the  other,  were  aimply  sects,  a  word  which  to  hia 
mind  carried  condenmation  at  once.  This 
thought,  too,  b  predominant  in  all  his  writ- 
ings. The  Jaw  of  the  Archbiihopi  especially 
waa  evidently  undertaken,  not  from  any  pre- 
eminent intereat  in  the  occnpanta  of  the  saa 
of  Canterbury,  but  because  tbey  enabled  him 
to  group  round  their  biisraphies  tne  main  facta  of 
the  opposition  to  the  influences  which  he  disliked. 
Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  he  rises  to  his  best 
in  his  treatment  or  the  Reformation  times. 
Whether  his  pictures  of  Warham,  of  Oranmer,  of 
Henry  VIII.  will  completely  stand  the  teat  of 
thorough  enquiry  remains  to  be  seen.  But  thej 
are  undoubtedly  the  picturesof  possible  personages, 
not  bugbears  or  idols. 

Dean  Hook's  last  work,  the  Xf^a  of  Laud,  has 
not  yet  seen  the  light.  Those  who  expect  to 
differ  from  its  conclusions  will  probably  find  much 
to  learn  in  it.  Evan  when  miatakes  are  made,  it 
is  better  that  they  should  be  mads  by  ons  who 
takes  an  nnpc^iular  view  than  by  one  who  simply 
joins  in  the  popular  comnt  M  the  day.    They 
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sn  not  ISudj  lo  gun  credit  untested,  ind  they 
maj  serve  to  awaken  diat  enquiij  which  is  the 
fint  Btep  to  knoirie^o. 

Saxukl  R.  Oassikeb. 


oQLorroB  onmxa  isx  n 


AjcoMG  the  MSS.  Utalj  Acquired  hv  the  BritiBh 
Uuseum  ia  a  voliune  of  papen  renting  to  the 
EngliMh  Ooloniee  in  the  West  Indies  and  America 
dnnng-  the  aeventeenth  century.     Of  the  follow- 

Sing  extracts,  the  first  throws  some  interesting 
it  on  the  woridng  of  the  vUlt  slave-trade.  The 
eie  deal  with  matters  of  history,  which  are 
perhaps  not  so  well  known  in  England  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  the  narrative  of 
llie  prineipftl  actor  in  "  Bacon's  Bebellion "  in 
'VirnniA,  during  tlia  govemoiahip  of  Sir  Williun 
'BeAeiay,  is  worth  penisal : — 
"  Ctrtaint  JVnwnftoni  /or  lie  better  accomodaiing  y 
Forrtigne  nantatiimt  loith  Btnantt  reported  Jrom 
the  ComnUtfee  ta  Uu  Couucdl  of  Ferreigne  Fimta- 

"I.  It  beiDg  univemlly  agreed  that  People  are  the 
1  iaproreinent  Vt  all 


"t.  Blacks  an  sacliasaret^augbC  bj  way  of  Trade 
•ad  an  a>t^  at  ^ut  20"  a  hutd  one  w"  anothsi, 
•nd  «va  the  ptiBcipall  and  moat  maefUi  appartBoaiices 

"  i.  Whitea  are  socli  aa  are  direm  waisa  gathered 
off)  beare  !□  England  (verie  fpv  &om  Inland  or 
Seotland)  and  being  transpoited  at  the  charge  of  aboat 
6"  a  head  are  there  entertain'd  b;  mtch  as  thsj  are 
eonlign'd  to  from  thence,  or  are  eichan^d  for  com- 
modities with  such  as  have  oceacon  foi  them  at  dif- 
fiinmt  [ltt«e,  according  to  their  condicou  or  Tiada.  bj 
iriiich  they  are  reod'ped  more  asefiill  and  benaflciBll 
to  their  Maateis.  These  after  certaine  yeares  (w'^'are 
««BBllf  tmtrv  or  Ave  jmnt)  ore  free  to  plant  for 
tfcnmnnlTf  or  to  take  wages  for  Ihair  nnrica,  as  they 
•kail  agree,  and  have  to  the  valne  of  tann  pOBDiU 
Bteri.  to  begisn  planting  fbr  themselraa. 

"  6.  The  vaiec  of  obtaioeiog  Iheu  sarrants  have 
beene  neoally  by  employeing  a  sort  of  men  and  woman 
iriui  make  it  their  [cofesuoD  to  tampt  or  goina  poore 
or  idle  peiwnu  to  goe  to  the  PlantaconB,  and  hareing 
f  crswaded  or  deceived  them  on  ahippbouil  they  re- 
ceive a   nwaid  from   the   petaonB  who    employed 

"  6.  When  the  shipp  is  to  be  elmrsd  at  Omves  End, 
ofttymee  the  Bervanta  soe  obtained  doe  make  complaint 
tltat  they  were  foioad  or  vedacad,  aod  wme  evnnmg 
i«g«ea  after  they  have  beene  fedd  ahoaid  pariiappi  a 
wineth  or  longMr  doe  by  this  Meanei  aToiil  the 
voyage. 

"  7.  for  tiie  prevenooD  of  Ute  maoy  evills  W'  doe 
iiappen  in  the  foioeing  tempting  aad  aadoceing  of 
aarvants,  aad  for  a  nrare  certains  and  orderly  aupjdy 
of  them,  it  may  be  nacesaary  that  an  Act  of  Farliam' 
ahoold  paas  with  anch  powers  and  proviaiocs  lu  may 
te  proper  to  the  thing  iDt«iidrd  and  necessary  to  the 
Flontacons,  and  convenient  and  heneflci^  to  the 
places  fVom  which  servanCs  mny  bee  drswu. 

"  B.  That  all  falona  and  sadi  aa  are  condeDinad  to 
death,  nnlease  fai  Hiuther  ta  Treason  tc  aoeh  par- 
ticular bainoua  telODies  aa  ahall  bee  oioeptad,  ahall  by 


»  twiea  aaavao   yesiee  at  Iraat 
liMra  the  valns  of  tenn  ponnds  [to]  aett  npp  Ranting 
for  thanualTes. 

"S.  That  all  aaeh  psrsoua  to  whome  Clargie  is 
•llowad  may,  ia  stead  oi  being  bomt  in  the  hand,  bee 
daaign'd  to  the  Plautacons  for  saaven  yeares  at  least, 
nnlesse  his  'ULaf  ahall  give  tham  an  aspecUlI  pardon, 
it  being  fbuud  by  constant  experience  that  the  cheife 
theifes  and  contrivers  of  robberies  sm  anch  as  have 
escaped  death  by  being  burnt  in  the  hand. 

'■  10.  That  au  stDtdv  b«^;gars,  as  gypnas  and  other 
incorrigible  rogoea  and  wanderera,  may  bee  taken  upp 
by  constables  and  imprison'd,  BUtiU  at  the  next 
Asniae  <x  Beairiona  they  shall  either  bee  aeqaittad  and 
Hsigned  to  Kima  settled  abooda  and  ooaiw  of  life 


vidbg  lor  the  appointment  of  commisdoners  and 

for  repstration, 

"There  ore  Bhaut  120  thousand  souls,  13  thoosand 
fanylyea,  1 S  thousand  y'  can  bear  armea. 

"  There  are  12  ahipa  of  between  100  and  230  tuna, 
leOof  between  20  &  100  ttLOua,  140  Bsberboots  of 
about  6  tuns  each. 

"  There  be  £>  Iron-works  w'''  ca«t  noa  goons. 

"  15  merchants  worth  above  GO.bOO",  or  about 
5000"  one  with  an  other. 

'■  600  persona  worth  3000"  eadi  (I  doubt  it). 

"  No  hawse  in  New-England  hath  above  SO  room««. 

"Not  30  in  Boato[n]  «■■■  hath  above  10  toomes 

"  About  1500  iamylyes  in  Boston. 

"  The  worst  cottages  ia  New-En^nd  are  lofted., 

"  No  beggars.    Not  3  put  to  danlh  for  Theft. 

"  Aboat  3S  Bivera  and  Harboors. 

"  About  23  Islands  and  fiahing  places. 

"  The  3  FroTinoeB  of  Barton,  Majue.  &  Hampshier 
are  j  of  y*  whole  ia  wealth  and  strength. 

"The  other  4  praviacaa  of  Flimouth,  Xenec^cut, 
Khode  Island,  and  Kinoebecli,  being  but  }  of  y' 
whole  in  effect. 

"  Not  above  3  of  th«ir  military  men  have  ever  bean 
actuall  soldiers,  but  many  are  soeh  soldiers  as  y* 
Artillery  Hen,  London.     Amongst  their  Hagiatiates, 


their  Miuistos,  Mr.  Thatdier,  Mr.  Ozenbridga,  Hr. 


■ere  are  do  Muitaaos  by  tcade, 

"  One  Dascitig  sehoolc  was  set  up,  but  put  dovn. 

"  A  Feneeing  scbocda  is  allowed. 

"All  cordage,  saile-cloth,  and  nets  coma  from  Eng- 
land. 

"  No  cloth  made  there  worth^above  ie.  per  yard. 
Not  Lynnen  of  above  2«.  td. 

"  No  AUura  nor  Coperas.  nor  aalt  by  y«  Tan. 

"  They  take  an  oath  of  Sdelity  to  y*  Qovernm',  but 
none  to  y*  King. 

"  The  Govern'  chosen  by  every  Free-man. 

"  A  Freeman  must  bee  orthodox,  above  30  yeares 
old,  worth  about  200". 

"  Not  12  ships  of  200  tnna  each.     Not  GOO  fshing 

[Lelttr  of  Ootonti  NaUanul  BaeoK,  June  18,  1676.] 

"  By  an  Act  of  State  it  was  provided  for  y*  better 
Security  of  the  Country  that  no  Trade  slioald  bee  held 
with  y*  Indiane.  notwithstanding  w^,  our  present 
Qovem''  monopolized  a  trade  withy*  Indians  &  groDted 
licencea  to  others  to  trade  w"  y",  for  w"  hiss  had 
every  H'  skiune,  w*'  trading  with  y*  lodinns  has 
provMl  soe  fatAlI  to  tliase  parts  of  y  world,  y'  X  fsare 
wee  ahall  bee  aU  lost,  for  this  Commerce  having  ac- 
quainted y*  Indians  our  neighboars,  but  most  in- 
veterate enemies,  w"  our  manner  of  living  and  dis- 
cipline of  warr,  has  also  brought  theta  gaQerally  to  y* 
use  of  our  Sre-arms  w"  snch  dexterity,  y*  oniselves 
often  hire  y"  to  kill  Deore  ;  and  they  have  allmost 
Loet  y'  naa  of  their  bowes  and  bttowb,  and  every  body, 
through  eonnivanee.  have  for  Incre  sake  anpplied  y° 
w*^  Ammunition  (thoi^h  prohibited  commodity)  y' 
Ihey  have  been  in  a  condition  to  famish  us. 

"  Thinga  standing  in  this  posture,  theiy  have  entred 
into  a  generall  bloody  warr  w**  sU  tbaae  part*  of  y* 
world ;  y*  mmdsiB  aid  depndatioot  they  nave  eom- 
mitted  hare  are  bonibls  and  cootinnall,  laying  agraat 
part  of  y*  Coantoy  desolate,  ti  forcing  the  inhabitants 
to  fly  from  thmr  dwelling*  to  their  rxine ;  j^  Gorem' 
(who  &om  y*  Neighbour  Indians  receives  tlua  Tribute 
dE  bonafitt  by  y*  trade)  still  protecting  y"  for  these 
many  yesia  ag*  y*  people,  &  tho  y*  complaints  of  their 
niurdeni  have  been  continnall,  yett  he  hath  connived 
both  at  y*  great  mens  furnishing  y"  w*  Ammunition 
(w*  by  y  Law  is  death)  &  y"  «ad  ef&cta  thereof. 
Now  y'  Qovem'  having  placed  mee  here  in  a  place  of 
tmst.  I  thought  it  my  doty  to  discharge  mv  aoBssiaice 
in  it,  by  intending  &  lookmg  after  y*  welUare  of  the 
people  hrae,  thev  being  poor,  few,  &  in  acntteisd 
habitations  en  the  Frontma  &  remote  part  of  j" 
Conntry  nigh  these  IndiaBs,  who  falling  opou  us  (as 
wall  as  other  paMs),  &  killing  amongst  y*  rest  my 


overseer,  &  laying  desolate  a  pUmtatioD  of  mine  u, 
my  greac  loese  of  Cattle  &  oil  my  Crop,  I  sent  to  j- 
Govern'  for  a  Commission  to  fall  npon  y",  but  Uing 
from  time  to  time  denied,  Sc  finding  y*  y*  Oontrj 
was  basely,  for  a  amall  &  sordid  gain  betiaied.  sad 
y  lives  &  finttmaa  of  y'  poor  inhabitsnls  wretchedl; 
sacrifioed,  resolved  to  stand  np  in  this  miaous  ^p,  S; 
rather  eipoae  my  life  &  fortune  to  all  bsiudi,  ihg 
basely  deeeit  my  post,  &  by  soe  bad  an  example  auks 
desoUte  a  whole  Coantiy,  in  W''  no  one  dared  to  din 
ag*  y*  common  Euamy,  but  came  flying  from  yEseiij 
&  CTonded  togetber  like  sheep,  leaving  their  pluu- 
cons  aod  sto^  a  prey  to  y  Bnemy.  Upon  thie  I 
resolved  to  march  out  upon  the  Enemy  w"  w"  toIiu- 
teers  I  could  y  gett,  but  by  soe  doing  found  j*  I  un 
onely  lost  y  QovamouTS  &vour,  hot  exposed  my  tcoi 
life  &  foitnne  at  home  as  well  aa  abmsd ;  fo:  y'  In, 
tho  by  mee  and  otheis  cften  humbly  requsstod,  mail 
by  no  meanea  eonaent  to  my  going  out,  beisg  bm 
unwilling  y*  point  ahonld  be  handled,  w^  bid 
been  so  long  concealed ;  hot  considaring  y  » 
eessity,  I  stiU  ptooeeded.  &  returned  V  a  grcMet 
victory  from  a  sharper  conflict  than  erat  jt. 
has  been  known  in  these  parts  of  the  wvld;  tatf 
w*  about  70  men  onely  w'^  engaged  &  stood  t^sm 
(y"  service  being  too  hott  for  y  rest,)  wee  fell  upon  i 
town  of  y'  Indians,  consisting  of  3  forts  stKe^j 
mann'd,  banning  our  fight  ^er  midnight  clweii 
their  port  holes,  &  maintain'd  it  so  all  y  renuuBi^ 
of  y  night,  &  in  y  time  burnt  their  kings  poBs  mJ 
all  therMU.  The  fight  continued  litl  y  next  dii 
about  3  or  4  ia  y  afternoon  m"  oat  ceasiig,  ii  V 
time  their  king  making  a  ully  was  killd  w^  mee  d 
bis  man,  soe  y*  wee  reekned  wee  destroyed  aboat  IIM 
men  If  3  of  Uinr  kings,  beaidea  women  &  duldim. 
This  victory  being  the  greatest  &  an'  2  of  thurmga 
valiant  nations  gave  great  aOtiafectiOD  to  y  puplt 
but  soe  enraged  y'  govern'  y  I  came  home  liti 
greater  danger  y  f  went  out,  for  being  putt  onl  of  f 
CouDcell,  I  Tag  chosen  by  y  Conntry  a  BnrgtssB,  to 
going  down  in  my  sloop  was  eeized  on,  &  mj  feUov 
Burgesse  put  in  irons  :  butiaimediatelyally  Oomtliy 
was  in  armes  for  my  releif,  such  an  appeamaee  ts  ba 
not  beoi  known  in  Virginia,  thentuing  y*  nine  of  idl 
if  any  thing  were  done  to  my  prejodice,  who  hads) 
freely  stood  np  in  their  defanoa  ;  npon  w*  by  j*  in- 
portuni^  of  my  Consin,  &  to  shew  my  deanoa 
from  any  ill '  intencons,  as  alao  to  roooocile  y^  pof !< 
and  the  Qovem'  who  found  my  party  so  univeisll 
and  himself  laft  w"  none  but  his  Cooncil,  y"  pe"!*' 
generally  disafibcting  his  proceedingB.  hoe  reaolnd 
imediatly  fw  England,  unlesse  I  to  aslre  his  haaoe 
would  submitt,  &  doe  soe  generous  an  Act(unj 
Coien  termed  it)  aa  to  acknowledge  y  my  sCJou 
were  nnjnat  and  unwamntable.  to  beat  vp  dmiuii 
w*oni  y  govern"  leave,  w*  if  I  wonld  doe  all  slwsi: 
be  well ;  whereupon  I  lollowsd  his  advios  not  wjtft^ 
ing  y  perfldious  hatred  of  y*  Oovem',  who  y<*l  n' 
stOTsd  mee  upon  this  to  y  Conncell,  grantd  mee  b 
pardon  aa  fiiUy  as  any  arsr  was  granted,  and  by  o« 
of  the  Butgeases  proc^ined  mee  Oenenll  to  hI>4 
&  disperse  ^  people,  who  were  so  satisfied  hsnv''.'' 
they  all  ratired  peaeably ;  but  hee  broke  his  word  t 
lefuaed  to  signe  my  Commission,  w^  y  peopU  bigU! 
resented,  expecting  the  perfarmaoce  of  his  ■on.'^ 
imivenaily  resolving  to  goe  under  no  other  niui 
&  thereupon  all  y  Countn  was  immediatly  up  '^ 
anna.  &  their  hent  enereaaed  by  y  repoticon  of  j"  *■ 
and  bloody  mnrthers  Just  at  our  doors,  for  wse  v 
surrounded  «"■  nationa  of  Indians  on  all  aides."*' 
oepting  y  seabord  sida  of  Virginia,  ao  maofy'ii<^ 
can  guesse  at  their  nombea-.  who  are  now,  if  not  alL 
a  vaat  number  of  them  confederated,  ft  have  f* 
•oma  time  been  in  open  wars  w"*  ns,  y  alsge  A  i|* 
of  war  beii^  ntftr,  ft  has  been  for  some  tuia,  liP 
Dy  doom  ;  for  yon  knew  S*  I  have  fixmerly  intiBilS' 
my  vicinity  to  them  &  y  m  others  did  I  also  had  ■ 
mind  to  look  into  y-  gainfullnwsti  of  trading  ** 
iham  till  I  saw  into  y  &tall  consequences  Uiereof  w 
y  Country,  w"  made  ms  become  y  Indians  swtT' 
who  have  only  used  y  trade  to  furnish  thaisseln* 
w"  instium"  to  destroy  us.  Yon  would  wonda  to  >» 
y  sad  eonditian  wee  an  in  ;  y  lodiaaB  beeag  ei^ 
wherrs  seen,  y  houses  &  piontacona  dse«t*d,s  *" 
left  a  prey  to  y  enemy,  till  w"  in  3  milss  rf  "5 
dwelling ;  yet  no  man  dared  to  stir  o«  eadwow  w 
destroy  y  Indians,  bsMnse  some  of  j"  """V] 
Govern'  &  those  licensed  by  him  trade  w"are  mrt* 
his  protection,  tho  was  find  y  all  slUm.  •^'^■"^ 
wee  diatingniah  this  fatall  indistioguiAable  ^''l 
tion  of  y  Govern'  who  only  for  y*  gsinals  "*"  "^ 
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bridled  aII  people  j*  no  idsd  dare  to  dcaLroT  the 

ladiaiu,  eTau  in  y'  pursuit  of  murdor.  unCitl  J  «d- 
ruDtured  to  eutt  y'  knolt  w**  mnde  tbe  people  in 
genemll  loot  upon  meo  ns  j"  Coiintriefl  ftwnd,  tot  j' 
DO  man  could  perceive  in  my  qnnlity  eMute  or  manner 
of  living  how  anj  indirect  end.  ai  lerslliag  or  re- 
licllion,  Miuld  make  mee  dedioas  to  szehange  my 
fortune  for  a  vorse,  alltho  by  tlie  Qovei    ~ 


r  of  his   creaturea,  such  terms  were  putt 
ovem'  )ieing  mneh  incaneed  &  ji 
of    J*     people*    inclinations   to   roee   rMolTed,  aftec 


',  &  y*  Govern'  lieing 
J*     people*    inclinstioi 
r*  people  irere  qnietlj  diimiiwd,  not  onely 


iea^i 


;'  and    for 

thu  former,  npon  mj  Servante  report  tbat  bee  eair  an 
Indian  !□  j"  way,  y'  Govern'  caused  him  to  bee  impri- 
son'd  Had  endeavoured  to  penwade  the  house  y'  this 
report  vna  onely  a  plott  to  amuse  y*  people,  and  tho 

Chouse  gare  little  cceditt  to  y*  &o*ern"  story,  yetl 
IB  took  ocoaeion  Irom  haace  not  to  ngne  my  comrois- 
idon,  upon  w<'  I  desired  bis  permission  to  goe  ham^ 
and  tooke  a  cirill  leave ;  hut  bee,  taking  y*  advantage 
•f  tnj  late  departure,  caneed  mee  to  bee  besstt  both  by 
Tatar  and  land,  «<*'  a  dengna  to  murder  mee ;  w**  a 
Mend  of  mine  acqownted  mae  w^.  I  took  y*  naxt 
hone,  and  -went  nway  atone;  J  wn*  noe  Mono'  gtme 
but  pursued  and  searched  for.  They,  feeling  the  var^ 
beds  for  mee,  seized  on  my  servants  in  Town,  impn- 
Boned  them,  but  finding  y*  I  was  gone  they  were  dis- 
nioMd.  Upon  my  return  home  w"ont  a  Commission, 
this  ib«nge  disappoinbnsHt  of  y*  people  pnt  all  in 
armea  again,  in  w'  poaturt  they  went  down  to  Town 
to  eipect  y  performance  of  y  Qovern"*  promise,  who 
then  conflrmed  toy' people  their  desire  and  has  sent 
to  England  to  acquaint  his  Ma"  of  y*  reasons  and 
graonda  of  OUT  distrtccoD*  and  of  his  being  now  satis- 
fied of  my  intentions,  as  you  witi  further  underatAnd 
by  bis  letter  directed  to  bis  Ma"  from  y*  Qovemour 
and  srand  aaasmbly.  How  long  this  fair  weather  will 
laat  I  cannot  tall,  but  doe  eameetly  desire  wee  may 
have  soe  Mre  a  representation  in  England  as  j*  y* 
conotrie's  eomplaiota  nay  bee  andited  either  their  by 
agfnts  from  hence  to  England,  or  there  by  Comm'* 
from  thence ;  and  hia  Ma'»  and  y*  world  wjU  qoioklj 
p»Tcei?e  how  y"  caae  stands  between  the  Gkiramour 
and  the  country. 

"  &■,  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  providing  for  tbe 
safety  of  y*  Country  in  all  parts,  having  y*care  of  tbe 
warre  npon  my  hands;  thelefi^e  I  lu)pe  yon  will 
pleaae  to  pardon  my  manner  of  writing,  fee." 

[Vr*.  Saam,  wife  of  Col.  Bacon,  to  her  Suttr, 

Jime2S,  1976,} 
■■  Deare  Slater. 

"  I  firay  God  keep  the  worst  enemy  I  have  from  ever 
Iwiug  in  sod)  a  sad  condition  as  I  have  been  in  since 
my  former  to  the,  occasioned  by  y"  troublesome 
Indians,  who  hare  kilted  one  of  our  OTeraaers  at  an 
otltwanl  plantation  which  wee  had,  and  wee  have  lost 
a  gTHit  stock  of  Cattle,  which  wee  had  npon  it,  and  a 
good  crop  that  wee  should  have  made  there,  w*'  plan- 
tation nobody  durst  come  nigh  ;  which  is  a  very  great 

"  If  yon  bad  been  here,  it  would  have  grieved  ytmt 
be«rt  to  bear  the  pitiful  complaints  irf  the  people.  The 
Indiana  killing  t^eDeople  daily,  uid  the  Qovamoriiot 
taking  any  notice  of  it  lor  to  hinder  thetn.  but  let  them 
daily  doe  all  the  mischier  they  can.  I  am  sure  if  the 
Indians  were  not  cowards,  they  might  have  de- 
struyed  all  tbe  upper  piantstions  and  killed  all  the 
people  npon  tbom.  the  Qoremoiir  [being]  so  much 
their  friend,  that  bee  would  not  Enffer  any 
body  to  hnrt  any  of  the  Indians.  And  tho 
poor  people  came  to  your  brother  to  desire  him  to 
help  them  agninst  the  Indians,  and  bee  being  verry 
maeh  foacernd  for  tbe  loese  of  his  overseer,  and  for 
the  lone  of  so  many  poor  men  and  women  and 
cbildrona  lives  every  day,  hee  was  willing  to  doe  them 
all  the  goodheecould;  eoheebrggedof  iheGorprnour 
for  a  Commission  in  saverall  letters  to  him,  that  hee 
raight.goe  oot  against  them,  but  hee  would  not  grant 
one,  so  daily  mors  miachief  dona  by  them ;  so  your 
brother  not  able  to  endure  any  longer,  hee  went  out 
without  a  Commiiaion.  The  Qovero',  being  verry 
angry  with  him,  put  out  high  thiims  ngainat  him.  and 
toltl  mee  that  hee  vould  moat  certainly  hang  him  as 
soon  as  he  retnm'd .  w**  hee  would  certainly  have 
done  ;  but  what  for  fcar  of  the  Qovemoor^  hanging 
him,  Ami  what  for  fear  of  tbe  Indians  killing  him, 
brought  mee  into  this  sod  condition :  but,  bleeeed  bee 
(io'l,  hee  came  in  Tory  well,  with  tbe  toese  of  a 
very  few  men ;  never  waa  known  such  a  fight 
in    Virginin  with  so  fbw  mens    lotae.     The   %bt 


did  eontinne  nigh  a  night  and  a  day  withoot 
any  intermisuon.  They  did  destroy  a  great  many  of 
the  IndianB.  thanks  bee  to  God,  and  might  have  killed 
a  groat  many  more;  but  the  Govern' were  so  much  tho 
Indians  freind  andonr  enemy  that  hee  sent  the  Indiana 
word  that  Hr.  Bacon  was  out  againtt  iJiem,  that  thay 
might  save  tbemselvee.  After  Mr.  Bacon  was  oome 
in.  hes  was  forced  to  keep  a  guard  of  soldiers  about 
bis  bouse,  for  tbe  Govern'  would  certainly  have  had 
hia  life  taken  away  privately,  if  hee  could  have  had 
oj^Kjrtnnity :  bat  all  the  conntjy  does  aoo  really  love 
him,  that  they  would  not  leave  him  alone  any  where. 
There  was  not  anybody  against  him  but  the  Oovern' 
and  a  few  of  hia  great  men  which  have  gott  their 
Estates  by  the  Govern'.  Surely  if  your  brothers 
crime  had  been  ao  great,  all  the  county  woald  not 
have  been  fbr  him ;  yon  never  knew  any  better  bs- 
loT«d  then  bee  is.  I  doe  verily  belaiTe  that  rather 
then  hee  ahcold  come  to  any  hurt  by  the  Qovernonr 
or  any  body  else,  they  would  most  of  them  willingly 
loose  their  livaa.  The  Govern'  has  sent  his  Lodyinto 
England  with  great  complaints  to  the  king  against 
Mr.  Bacon,  but  when  Mr.  Bac<Hi's  and  all  ths  peo[dea 
complaints  be  allao  heaid,  I  hope  it  may  bee  very  well. 
^nca  yonr  brother  came  in  be  hath  sought  to  the 
Govern'  for  a  Commisaion,  but  none  would  bee  granted 
him,  BO  that  y*  Indians  have  bod  a  very  good  time  to 
doe  more  mischief.  They  have  murdered  and  destrdd 
a  grnt  many  whole  families  since,  and,  the  men  re- 
■olving  not  to  goe  under  any  but  your  brother,  mo«t 
of  the  conntiydid  rise  in  armee,  and  went  down  to  the 
Govern'  and  would  not  stirr  till  hee  had  given  a  Com- 
misaion to  your  brother,  w'  hee  has  no»  done.  Hee 
is  made  GmienJl  of  the  Virginia  warr,  and  now  I  live 
in  great  bar  that  hee  should  loose  hia  lifii  amongst 
them.  Thaj  are  ocane  vsny  ni^  our  plantati«D 
where  waa  live." 
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CORHESPONDENCB. 

THE  JUDflX  WBO  COmUTTXD  PSHICB  HKHST. 


tbe  subject  of  tha  committal 

Henry  by  replyiDg  to  your  eorreapondent's  roDUtrks, 

and  thus  removing  tte  objectiona,  such  as  they 

are,  to  Sir  John  Markham'e  claim. 

The  itAtemrat  that  the  Prince  wm  committed  by 


the  Ohief  Jujtioe  to  the  Sing's  BeDchPriBwiis,BS 
I  bftve  «ud  from  the  first,  in  Sir  Thonuu  Elyot'a 
Ooeemor,  A«  this  stAtemeut  was  made  130  je&Tft 
after  the  event,  without  ^ving  any  authority  what- 
ever, it  must  most  certainly  ha  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  tradition  unworthy  of  acceptance,  unless  it 
ia  corroborated  hy  other  independent  testimony, 
which  it  ia  not.  The  name  of  Qascoignej  as  that 
of  the  Judge  in  question,  was  first  given  by 
Oiompton  in  15B4,  merely  as  a  deduction  of  Sir 
Jobn  Whiddon's  firom  the  asaertion  in  the  Oooemia-, 
The  name  of  Uarkham,  as  that  of  the  Judge  in 
onestioD,  waa  first  given  by  Fiancia  Markhun  in 
1601. 

There  is  no  recorded  tradition  derived  from  the 
Oaacoiinie  family,  and  Fuller  says  nothii^;  of  tlie 
kind.  He  merely  says  that  Idr.  Bichard  Oaacoigne 
hod  told  him  tlutt  his  ancestJ^r,  the  Chief  Justice, 
waa  bom  at  Oawthorpe.  Sir  Robert  Morkham, 
in  hia  note-book,  has  amply  made  a  mistake  in 
quo^ng  from  Fuller's  WorthUi  (p.  190) ;  and 
youi:  correspondent  has  eacerly  adopted  it. 

Sir  Robert  Morkham's  &tlker  waa  bom  in  1697, 
or  1600,  and,  although  alive  in  1665  and  until 
1667,  be  belonged  to  an  eariier  generation  than 
that  of  hia  SOD,  which  your  correspondent  seema 
tc  dispute.  His  grandfather  waa  knighted  by 
Heniy  VIIL,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Sir 
Thomas  ElyoL  Francis  Markhom,  tbe  recorder 
of  the  other  Markhom  tradition,  waa  bom  in  lfi66. 
His  grandfather  waa  a  contemporary  of  Sit  Tho- 


The  reladve  value  of  Baker's  CAromefe  is,  of 
coune,  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  tbe  question  is 
irrelevant  Baker's  evidence  is  at  least  aa  good  as 
Hall's,  or  Qnttaa's,  or  Elyot's,  on  a  point  of  this 
kind,  all  being  valDeleaa  unleai  corroborated  by 
other  iDdepoidnrt  testimony.  They  received  their 
vemiona  fi«m  ttBdition,  and  the  diS^ncM  ia 
them  proTe  that  the  mare  fact  ia  all  that  can  b» 
accepted,  unless  there  is  confirmation  from  other 
evidence,  such  as  ia  furnished  by  the  two  Mark- 
ham  traditions. 

I  have  the  evidence  of  William  Camden, 
Clarenoeox  King  of  Anna  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, attested  by  his  autograph  signature,  that 
Sir  John  Markham,  the  elder  judge,  was  a  knight. 

I  have  now  answered  all  your  correspondent's 
abjections;  and  my  original  aisument  remains 
unahakeu.  Clexentb  K.  MiRKaAX. 


KICHBL  ABSXLOS  "CKEITIOIT  OF  IDAK. 

Chelna :  OctotHr  3S,  ItTI. 

Hay  X  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  fr«aeo  of  tho 
Oreatton  of  Adam  in  tbe  C^i.  Sistine,  just  to 
mentioB  that  I  have  in  vain  tried  tn  find  koj 
allusion  to  the  female  %un  within  the  mantle  of 
Qod  the  Father  by  any  former  writer  P  I  have 
written  to  Herr  0.  Ruland,  Director  of  the  Gross- 
herzoffliches  Museum  at  Weimar,  he  being  tlid 
individual  most  conversant  with  Michel  Angelo 
prints  and  commentaries  within  my  reach,  and  ha 
tells  me  that  he  does  oot  think  ths  Bgure  referred 
to  in  the  picture  has  been  hitherto  noticed.  H* 
says:  "My  attention  had  never  been  drawn  to 
the  female  figure  near  the  Almighty  until  I  saw 
Kaun's  splendid  photograph.  Grimm,  who  gives 
a  very  enthusiastic  description  of  ths  fresco,  does 
not  mention  it  (vol.  ii.  p.  19  of  the  edition  of 
1868)." 

He  then  fumiahes  me  with  a  list  of  all  the 
ei^raviogs  from  the  original  existing,  beginning 
with  tbe  woodcut  by  Gaspor  Ruina,  the  print  to 
which  I  formerly  referred.  Among  these  there 
ore  only  two  reqairiog  particular  examination. 
These  are,  Ounego's  print,  wherein  the  figure  iD 
aueation  ia  dislingnisbable  from  the  others  by  its 
feminine  character ;  and  the  ftcsimils  by  Udch 
of  Rubens'  red-chalk  drawing  fr<om  the  fresco,  in 
tha  Weigal  collection.  In  this  last  the  female  is 
represented  aa  a  cherub,  with  curly  hur,  Uke  th* 
rat.  Many  engravings  of  tbe  single  figure  of 
Adam  have  been  eiecuted ;  few  of  the  great  group 
or  of  the  entin  picture. 
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With  ngaid  to  Mr.  S&ndays  in^geatton  that 
the  female  figure  msy  represent  Diwne  Wisdom, 
it  seeniB  to  me  very  valoable  and  highly  worth 
conmderatioi).  For  my  own  part,  however,  the 
intennty  of  the  gaze  directed  to  Adam  connects 
her  dramatically  with  the  newly-awakened  man. 
Mr.  Sanday's  auppoBition,  besides,  makes  the  fignre 
all^orical ;  now,  Michel  Ang«lo  did  not  indulge  in 
die  introduction  of  auch.  Allegorical  peraonifi- 
cationa  were  pretty  well  past  in  the  highest  region 
of  inventian,  and  if  the  figure  had  heen  allegori- 
cal, would  it  not  have  been  accompanied  by  some 
attribute  to  distinguish  it  P  Divine  Wiadom,  I 
believe,  appe&ia  among  the  multitude  of  riddlee 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  at  Padua, 
painted  between  1300  and  1400,  but  among  the 
many  nngle  ImperBonationa  or  groups  depicted 
in  the  Cap.  Siatine,  there  is  not  a  single  inven- 
tion of  a  purely  aUegorical  kind.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  fuch  a  thing  in  the  master's  practice  are 
tlie  fignrts  recumbent  on  the  sarcophagi  of  the 
Medici,  which  have  been  called  in  stereotyped 
criticism  Kight  and  Morning,  Ac,  names  entirely 
arbitrary,  founded  only  on  the  presence  of  the  owl 
beside  the  somnolent  female.  The  proper  names 
for  these  grand  creations  are.  Best  and  Unrest, 
Sleeping  and  Watching ;  they  have  no  allegorical 
character  -vrhaterar,  and  ezpreas  directly  these 
bodily  and  mental  conditions. 

WnijAK  B.  Scott, 


AfPonmnKiB  fob  itbzt  wuk. 

r,  Ki>T.    1<    S  p.ai.    Hcpyil      Institatlan ;       Oanffnl 
UonUilT  Mgkbie, 
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Blementi  of  Practical  Oonttruclion  for  the  Vie 
^StttdenU  in  Engineeringand  Architeciare. 
oj  Samnel  Downing,  FrofeBsor  of  Civil 
EngiDeerinff  in  the  UniTereity  of  Dublin. 
(London:  Longmans,  1875.) 
Notes  on  Building  Conetructioit  arranged  to 
meet  tJie  regwiremenig  of  the  8yllahu»  of  the 
SeiencB  wnd  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
■mittee  of  OoitncU  on  Education,  South  Ken- 
tinglon.     (London:  Brivingtona,  1875.) 
PsonssoB  Downing  explaina  the  plan  on 
which  his  tre&tiae  has  been  written  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  part.     He  says: — 

"The  present  work  treats  only  of  the  resist- 
ance of  materials  to  direct  compreesion  and  ten- 
sion, leaving  to  another  volume  the  subjects  of 
alastddty,  indirect  compression  and  tension,  trans- 
verse resistance  and  torsion,  &c. 

"  In  treating  of  each  material  a  proposition  is 
first  pven,  statine  its  average  ultimate  resistance ; 
this  IS  followed  by  experimental  proof;  and  then 
are  given  illustrations  of  the  mnterial  so  strained, 
taken  from  completed  and  successful  structures 
of  eminent  engineers." 

This  plan  at  first  sight  appears  simple  and 
logical,  bat  it  baa  not  led  to  the  prodnction 
of  a  book  in  which  the  information  required 
by  engineers  is  arranged  in  a  convenient 
form.  Writings  useful  to  engineers  may 
perhaps  be  classified  as  follows :  -  I.  State- 
ments and  proob    of    those  mathematical 


theorems  by  which  the  sufficiency  of  any 
design  can  be  oompated.  2.  Becords  of  ex- 
perimental investigations  giving  the  nnme- 
rical  data  required  in  the  apptioation  of  the 
mathematical  theorems.  3.  Beports  on  the 
construction  of  works  or  machines,  giving 
details  of  the  design  and  the  result  of  its 
execution.  4.  Memoranda  containing  tables 
of  useful  numbers  and  other  data  conve- 
niently arranged  for  reference  and  calcula- 
tion, b.  Treatises  on  some  special  class  of 
structure  with  which  the  author  is  intimately 
acquainted. 

The  late  Professor  Rankine's  books.  Sir 
William  Fairbairu's  papers  on  the  Strength 
of  Materials,  the  papers  published  by  the 
lustitntions  of  Civil  or  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Molesworth's  Pocketbook,  and  D.  K.  Clark's 
work  on  the  locomotive,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  fire  classes  enumerated. 

Professor  Downing  has  endeavonred  to 
combine  in  one  work  the  lueritg  of  all  these 
classes  of  writing,  and  I  think  he  undertook 
an  impossible  task.  The  propositions  which 
Professor  Downing  lays  down  are  simple 
enongb  and  well  established,  as,  for  example, 
where  he  states  that  "  the  ultimate  resist- 
ance of  cast  iron  to  a  direct  compressing 
force  is  about  forty-two  tons  per  square  inch, 
and  is  proportion^  to  the  transverse  section 
in  action."  Elaborate  experiments  were  re- 
quired and  welTe  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
before  this  sii^le  statement  could  be  relied 
upon;  and  Mr.Hodgkinson  was  quite  justified 
in  giving  very  ^I  details  of  those  experi- 
ments so  that  practical  engineers  might  know 
the  quality  and  dimensions  of  the  specimens 
he  had  used,  and  bo  that  tiie  mathematician 
might  feel  assured  that  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation was  trustworthy  ;  but  when  the 
result  arrived  at  is  bo  very  simple  and  bo 
well  established  within  certain  limits,  itdoes 
not  seem  necessary  to  give  the  student 
tables  about  Calder  Iron  No.  1,  and  Ystali- 
fera  Anthracite  Irou  No.  2,  &c.,  Ac. — a 
maximum,  minimum,  and  average  result  is 
all  that  is  wanted,  with  a  warning  as  to 
those  peculiarities  of  dimension,  quality, 
form,  i&c,  which  in  special  cases  lead  to  di- 
vergence from  the  general  mle .  These  warn- 
ings are  not  very  clearly  given  by  Professor 
Downing. 

The  careful  accounts  given  by  Professor 
Downing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  experi- 
ments of  original  investigations  were  made, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  materials  give 
way  may,  however,  really  be  useful  so  far 
aa  they  serve  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  strained  material  in  actual 
structures  and  the  condition  of  a  specimen 
subjected  to  experimental  investigation. 

When  we  follow  the  author  from  his 
original  proposition  Etnd  experimental  proof 
to  his  illustrations  from  completed  works, 
the  logical  arrangement  breaks  down  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case.  The  student 
cannot  with  advant^e  begin  to  analyse  any 
structure,  however  simple,  armed  with  no 
more  theoretical  knowledge  than  is  contained 
in  a  proposition  like  that  quoted  above. 
Thus,  before  a  single  actual  structure  under 
tension  can  be  analysed,  nur  author  has  to 
describe  the  process  of  riveting  at  some 
length  ;  then  he  cannot  analyse  the  strength 
of  a  riveted  joint  without  speaking  of  a 
shearing  strain  ;  but  no  general  proposition 


about  shearing  is  laid  down  by  him,  and  no 
material  but  wrought  iron  treated  of  Simi- 
larly,  when  the  design  for  the  link  of  a  sns- 
pension  bridge  is  analysed  under  the  head  of 
tension,  the  anther  very  properly  points  out 
that  part  of  the  eye  might  fail  under  com- 
pression ;  but  the  student  at  this  point  is  EQp- 
posed  to  know  nothing  abont  compreasioii. 
The  author's  method  leads  him  into  con- 
tinual digressions,  and  he  is  frequently  forced 
in  deecribing  his  illustration  to  assume  thst 
the  reader  knows  a  great  deal  abont  engineer. 
ing  structures,  while  other  pages  are  written 
as  if  the  student  were  an  absolute  novice. 

Mr,  Downing's  attempt  to  compsj*  tk 
resnits  of  theory  based  npon  experiment 
with  the  designs  of  actual  stmctares  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  but  to  cany  it  out  the  student 
must  first  master  the  theory  of  applied 
mechanics  and  be  acquainted  with  the  genera) 
construction  of  the  works  or  machinea  re- 
fenred  to  for  the  purposes  of  il lustration. 
He  will  then  be  ripe  for  our  author's  illus- 
trations of  the  application  of  the  theory,  onlj 
in  that  case  the  cleverer  students  would  per- 
haps think  themselves  capable  of  making  the 
anal3rsis. 

The  great  diminution  in  the  strength  of 
any  tie  or  strutt  when  the  stress  b  not 
"axial"  is  repeatedly  alluded  to,  but  I  have 
failed  by  the  index  to  discover  any  general 
statement  of  the  increase  of  intensity  of 
stress  due  to  this  condition.  Probably  \he 
author  wished  to  avoid  the  complexity  of  a 
formula  requiring  the  knowledge  of  what  ia 
meant  by  "  moment  of  inertia,  for  he  his 
avoided  the  nse  of  algebraic  symbols  19 
much  as  posaihle — indeed,  I  would  say  more 
than  is  possible,  consistently  with  mncli 
success.  An  engineering  student  nowadayi 
must  really  be  familiar  with  algebraic  nota- 
tion, and  if  he  does  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol  »,  which  Professor  Downing 
avoids,  he  had  better  leam  it  at  once. 

The  strength  of  long  pillars  is  treated  iX 
great  length,  but  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  formniK 
are  exclusively  employed.  The  author  doef 
notseem  to  beacquainted  with  the  expressioit 
due  to  Professor  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  adopted 
and  worked  out  by  Professor  Bankine  in  hii 
Applied  Mechanics,  and  more  fully  in  his 
Mar.hinery  and  MiUwork.  The  formulae  given 
by  Bankine  are  more  rational  than  the  ei- 
pressiona  employed  by  Hodgkinson  to  taba- 
late  his  results  and  extend  the  application 
of  those  results  to  the  calculation  of  the 
strength  of  atmttfl  of  any  cross  section.  In 
Professor  Downing's  book  the  student  will, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  fhil  to  find  an^ 
method  of  computing  the  strength  even  of 
an  angle  iron  strutt. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this 
book  cannot  take  any  high  rank  among  our 
elementary  educational  works.  There  are 
good  illustrations  and  an  atlas  with  somo 
useful  drawings.  The  text  contains  a  mass 
of  valuable  information,  compiled  evidently 
with  much  industry,  bat  the  arrangement  is 
faulty,  and  there  are  serious  omissions  in  the 
theory  given  of  the  strength  of  matorials- 

Tho  Notes  on  Bwildijig  CoHstruction,  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  students  who  intend 
preparing  for  the  examination  in  building 
construction  held  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  will  be  useful  to  many  other 
persons.     The  hook  contains  drawings  and 
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desonptioiiB  of  an  immense  number  of  details 
of  ordinary  baildmgg.  The  chapters  are 
headed  WaiUng,  Bnckwork,  Masonry,  Car- 
pentry, Floors,  PartitionB,  Timber  Rooft, 
Iron  Boo&,  Stating,  Plumbers'  Work, 
Girders,  and  Joinery.  Under  each  head  the 
technical  names  which  a  student  mast  mas- 
ter are  defined,  and  the  usual  constructions 
described  with  the  aid  of  woodcnta.  The 
arrangement  followed  b  natural,  the  details 
are  well  selected,  the  text  is  clear  and  aim. 
pie,  and  the  drnwiugs  well  executed.  The 
author  modestly  sp^s  of  the  book  as  a 
compilation,  and  so  it  is  in  one  sense,  bat 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  making  so  well 
chosen  and  well  arranged  a  compilation. 

The  mere  book  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
from  the  stndy  of  snob  a  work  as  this  can- 
not, of  course,  make  a  man  into  a  builder  or 
competent  designer.  For  this  he  most  have 
a  practical  familiarity  with  the  mat«riala  and 
details  described,  but  the  skilled  nrtisau  and 
the  engineering  or  architectnral  student 
will  certainly  be  assisted  by  ita  study.  So 
matbematict^  knowledge  is  assumed,  but 
Uie  reader  is  supposed  to  understand  plans, 
sections,  and  elevations. 

FLEEHiNa  Jehkik. 


A  Orammar  of  the  Latin  Language  .from 
Plaulut  to  Suetonius.  By  Henry  John 
Roby,  M.A.  Fart  IL,  containing  Book 
IV.,  Syntax,  also  Prepositions,  &c.  (Lon- 
don: Maomillan  A,  Co.,  1874.) 
This  is  a  rery  solid  and  valuable  contribution 
to  L^in  grammar.  In  dealing  with  syntax 
Mr.  Boby  is,  if  not  on  more  congenial  ground 
than  when,  in  his  first  volume,  treating  of 
forms,  certainly  on  ground  where,  wbile 
showing  equal  care  in  collecting  his  facts, 
be  allows  himself  more  positive  freedom  of 
handling,  and  where  he  has  abandoned  the 
somewhat  sceptical  attitude  wbioh  be  there 
took  np  towards  much  of  the  current  OTam- 
matical  speculation.  In  dealing  with  latin 
forms  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  without 
constant  reference  to  other  Indo-Germanic 
languages ;  but  a  writer  on  syntax  can  find 
plenty  of  play  for  his  thinking  powers  in 
the  field  of  Latin  alone.  The  volume  before 
ns  is,  in  onr  opinion,  the  best  existing  manual 
of  Latin  syntax  in  English.  We  say  this 
without  wishing  to  imply  any  disparagement 
of  Madvig's  Grammar,  on  which,  of  course, 
tnncb  of  Mr.  Boby's  work  is  founded.  Pro- 
bably there  is  no  living  writer  on  grammar 
who  possesses  the  power  and  grasp  of  Mad- 
Tig  ;  but  since  the  appearance  of  bis  work 
the  field  of  observation  has  been  enlarged  on 
all  sides,  and  no  writer  could  now  be  com- 
|>et«nt  to  his  task  Tho  did  not  contribute 
mach  that  is  new  both  in  the  arrangement 
of  bis  matter  and  the  number  and  character 
of  bis  examples. 

The  great  merits  of  Mr.  Boby's  book 
appear  to  ns  to  lie  in  its  thoroagh  independ- 
ence of  treatraeut,  in  the  copious  number  of 
its  examples,  and  the  care  and  discernment 
shown  in  their  selection.  With  regard  to 
tbe  latter,  there  is  one  defect  which  might 
easily  be  remedied  in  a  second  edition. 
Chronological  order  is  not  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  list  so  strictly  as  in  our 
opinion  it  ought  to  be.  There  is,  so  to 
apeak,  a  decided   tendency  throughout  the 


book  to  an  historical  arrajtgement ;  still,  one 
finds  on  p.  179  (and  there  are  similar  dislo- 
cations elsevrbere)  Pliny  succeeded  by  Livy, 
Livy  by  Plautus,  Plantns  by  Terence,  and 
Terence  by  Cicero  ;  yet  nothing  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  student  than  to  have  con- 
stantly before  him  a  conspectus  of  the  con- 
tinnal  life  of  similar  and  the  succession  of 
dissimilar  nsages. 

As  in  his  first  volame,  Mr.  Boby  discusses 
in  bis  pre&ce  some  of  tbe  knottier  points 
with  wniob  be  has  to  deal  in  the  body  of  his 
work.  We  propose  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
his  treatment  (I)  of  the  analysis  of  sen- 
tences, (2)  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive,  (3) 
of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Space  will  not 
allow  us  to  do  justice  to  the  careful  and  in- 
structive chapter  on  the  predicative  dative 
(pp.  xiiv.-livi.). 

(1)  Mr.  Boby's  analysis  of  sentences  is 
based,  most  soundly  in  our  opinion,  on  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  tlwt  the  fields 
of  logic  and  grammar  are  distinct.  He  uses 
the  words  euljeet  and  predicato  as  ^  io^tcaZ 
mibjtici  and  logieal  predieais,  thus  avoiding 
complications  on  which  we  said  something 
last  year  in  noticing  the  second  edition  of 
the  PvhUe  School  Orammar.  Mr.  Boby  says 
(p.  xiii.)  :_ 

"  I  have  thought  it  indefensible  not  to  state  at 
ODce  that  a.  preoicatioi)  may  be  made  without  a 
verb,  when  one  has  only  to  talte  up  Livy  and  find 
the  past  participle  used  over  and  over  again  with- 
out any  form  of  the  verb  mm  orof  any  other  verb. 
Nor  is  it  tolerable  to  find  tbe  finite  verb  spoken  of 
prinuirily  sa  predicate,  or  predicate  and  copula 
onl^,  wnen  every  one  kuowB,  and  is  ready  to 
whisper  in  a  note,  that  it  luis  snbject  and  predi- 
cate combined  in  itself." 
And  agreeably  to  this  on  p.  6  : 
"A  complete  thought  always 
than  the  name  (of  person  or  thing)  for  it  declaret 
something  of  the  person  or  thing  named.  Every 
complete  thought  (called  in  pammar  a  itntmci) 
contains  at  least  two  ideaa,  viz : — 

"1.  The  person  or  thing  of  which  we  spEok, 
called  tbe  Subject. 

"  2,  Our  declaration  respectinir  it,  called  the 
Predkatt. 

"  A  complete  thought  may  be  expressed  most 
simply  in  Latin  utber  (a)  by  a  finite  verb  (ntrrit 
be  runs)  or  (6)  by  two  nouns  (Juliut  Omiui, 
Juliua  is  the  Consul)." 

These  propositions  appear  to  ns  to  contain 
the  pith  of  the  matter,  and  to  lay  the  troe 
foundation  for  the  analysis  of  the  sentence. 

(2)  The  discussion  (pp.  Ixi.-xcvii.)  of  the 
usages  of  Uie  latin  gerund  and  gerundive, 
the  origin  of  their  forms,  and  analogies  to 
their  employment  from  the  syntax  o?  other 
langu^es,  is,  if  not  always  convincing,  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  suggestive.  On  the 
question  of  the  form  of  the  gerund  (delen- 
aum)  and  its  origin  Mr,  Boby,  with  charac- 
teristic cantion,  declines  to  commit  himself 
to  any  theory  yet  started;  on  the  equally 
difficult  problem  of  the  usage  of  .the  gerun- 
dive, and  its  apparent  transition  from  the 
meaning  of  a  present  participle  (secandiu, 
volvenda  diet)  to  that  of  a  participle  of 
necessity  (delenda  est  Karlhago)  he  comes  to 
the  following  conclusion  : — 

'  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
simpieet  hypothesis  is  that  thu  form  in -unifo  existed 
in  early  tunes  as  a  present  participle,  either  before 
tbe  gerundial  use,  or  contempoianeouBly  with  it ; 
that  tbe  gerundive  was  formed  from  tbe  gerund 
simply  by  treating  the  gerund,  not  as  governing, 


but  as  agreeing  with  tbe  object;  and  that  tbe 
gerundive,  being  in  fact  precisely  the  same  in  form 
as  tbe  participle,  drove  the  participial  use  of  the 
form  out  of  the  field,  except  in  the  special  case  of 
Bulfixea  in  -bundo  and  -cundo"  (p.  Ixxxi.), 
And  again  (p,  Ixxiii.)  : — 

"  Virtuttm  mihi  eolendum  est  and  oirtui  mthi 
ett  might  together  produce  virtu*  miAi  «it  co- 
Imdaf 

Is  there,  however,  any  pressing  necessity 
for  supposing  that  the  gerundive  was  formed 
from  tue  gerund  f  There  is  no  evidence 
that  deleTidum,  est  Karthaginem  is  older  than 
delenda  est  Karlhago.  It  is  clear,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  sufiises  -ndo  and  -ndi 
were  copiously  used  in  Latin  for  tbe  forma- 
tion of  verbal  adjectives  ;  besides  the  often- 
quoted  seeundus,  oriundus,  votv&nda  dieg, 
ruiicutidHs,  &c.,  we  have  in  Accius  labunda 
utida  ("  the  moving  wave  "),  and  a  number 
of  ae-taesol  goddesses,  as  Adolenda,Adf0renda, 
Deferunda  ("  the  goddess  of  burning,  bring- 
ing," i&c.) ;  Kalendae  dies,  the  days  of 
calling ;  nefre-ndis,  gra-ndia,  fro-ndet,  gla- 
ndes,  which  may  be  called,  perhaps,  third 
declension  gerundives.  From  an  adjective 
ferendus  (=" bearing")  a  neuter  abstract 
ferendum  would  be  formed  as  easily  as  noium 
(^"knowledge")  from  notus.  In  English 
phrases  such  as  a  laughing  matter,  laughing- 
tlock,  baking. applet,  show  how  even  a  present 
participle  of  a  transitive  verb  may  be  used 
as  a  participle  of  necessily ;  and  tl^re  seems 
no  reason  wby  a  verbal  adjective  may  not, 
in  Latin,  as  easily  have  obtained  the  same 
usage  00  a  more  extended  scale,  just  as 
penetrabUit  and  other  words  of  thesame 
form  are  used  in  both  active  and  passive 
senses.  The  analogy  between  English  and 
Latin  is  no  doubt,  in  this  case,  incomplete  : 
he  is  laughing  can  never  stand  as  a  trans- 
lation of  ridendut  eil ;  we  can  only  use  our 
participles  in  this  way  as  epithets  (and  even 
so  under  limitations),  never  as  predicates. 
But  a  less  developed  usage  in  the  syntax  of 
one  language  may  help  to  explain  a  more 
fully  developed  one  in  the  syntax  of  another. 
Certainly  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  phrase  like  delenda  est  KaHhago  is 
derived  whether  directly  or  indirectly  from 
delendum,  est  Karthaginem,  or,  indeed,  that 
the  one  way  of  speaking  stood  originally  in 
any  relation  to  the  other. 

(3)  The  usages  of  the  so-called  subjunc- 
tive mood  in  latin  are  among  the  most  per- 
plexing that  the  English  student  has  to 
encounter,  for  having  to  a  large  extent 
abolished  our  subjunctive,  and  returned  to 
auxiliary  verbs,  we  find  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  understand  tbe  prodigality  of 
the  Latin  idiom.  No  doubt  Mr.  Roby  touches 
the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  says  (p. 
xcix.) : — 

"The  indicative  is  a  umple  combination  of 
subject  and  predicate,  and  has  of  itself  no  special 
meaning.  The  subjunctive  has  been  formed,  or 
at  least  U  applied,  in  order  to  warn  the  hearer 
that  the  event  is  thought,  and  only  thought.  The 
indicative  b;  contrast  with  this  gets  a  sub-impli- 
cation of  fact.  Tbe  subjunctive  again  by  a 
idary  contrast  gela  (in  certain  classes  of  sen- 
fl)  the  special  implication  of  not-faet." 
His  arrangement  of  the  usages  of  the 
subjunctive  ia,  as  he  himself  claims,  more 
aystematic  than  any  other,  and  we  would 
call  especial  attention  to  the  plan  which  he 
(and,  so  for  as  we  Imow,  nobody  else)  has 
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adopted  of  printmg  in  parallel  colomna 
those  TiMgea  of  indicfttiTe  and  sabjnnctlTe 
in  which  the  border-line  between  the  two 
moods  Beems  the  Enintent : — 

Non  taett.  Tactam  1  \  Tarn  times.  Egori  tinuo  t 
In  no  port  of  the  work  ie  the  care  and 
thoronghneaa  of  the  ftnthor*a  procedure 
more  apparent.  But  we  donbt  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  simpler  to  have  be^n 
(as  the  Fvblie  School  Oravtmar  does),  not 
with  the  conditional  sentences  proper,  bnt 
with  those  cases  in  which  the  Bubjnnctive 
stands  in  its  proper  force  without  conjunc- 
tions. The  indicative  states  a  thing  aa  a 
fact,  the  subjunctive  states  it  as  thought  of. 
Est  inr  bonus,  "he  is  a  good  man  ;  "  sit  vir 
hwi'us,  "  sv^ote  he  is  a  good  man ; "  vola, 
"  I  wish ;  velim,  ( :=veliem')  literally,  "  I  go 
to  wish,"  "I  would  wish  ;  "  do,  bibii,  "I  give 
it,  he  drinks  ;  "  do  hibat,  "  I  give  it^  he  may 
drink."  These  simple  usages,  which  are 
probably  of  the  very  essence  of  Latin  idiom, 
should,  we  think,  take  precedence  of  the 
more  complicated  sentences  which  add  con- 
jnncMona  like  ti  and  ut. 

We  feel  more  confidence  in  expressing 
our  opinion  that  the  usages  of  the  infinitive 
have  not  been  rightly  arranged  in  this  book. 
The  Latin  infinitive,  like  the  Greek,  is  gene- 
rally recognised  as  the  dative  or  locative  of 
&  verbal  noun,  and  in  accordance  with  diis 
view  we  think  it  plain  that  the  infinitive  of 
purpose  (venio  vvJere,  "I  come  to  see"), 
which  is  commoner  in  old  than  in  later 
Latin,  and  evidently  a  gennine  Latin  idiom, 
should  no  longer  be  relegated,  as  Mr,  Roby 
and  others  relegate  it,  to  the  category  of 
exceptional  nsages.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
results  of  comparative  grammar  can  be  so 
easily  applied  to  syntax  as  in  this  case. 

H.  WETTLB3HIP. 


■TR  CEABU3  WHXAnrom. 
AnoiBXR  of  those  intellectual  henefiictoTS  who 
confer  distinctioD,  not  only  on  the  land  of  their 
UtUi,  hut  also  on  hnmanitv,  his  puaad  away  fiill 
of  yean  and  of  honours.  &ii  Charlea  Whsstatoaa 
died  last  week  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  He  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  and  recraved 
some  aid  in  the  wsy  of  tiainiug-  at  a  private 
school.  He  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical 
sdence  and  the  atructnTe  and  modification  of 
musical  instTumenta.  This  led  him  to  stndy 
Acoottics,  to  repeat  and  extend  Ohladui's  results, 
while  his  own  numerous  ezperimenta  made  him 
riral  the  celebrated  Savart.  His  papers  were  firat 
published  in  the  Annals  of  Fhiiost^  (n.b,  182.'?), 
m  the  FhiloiOfiAicai  Magesine,  and  lu  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Iniiiluiion,  in  the  theatre  of  which 
many  of  hia  reaulta  were  exhibited.  He  also 
took  up  the  analoffT  between  aonnd  and  light,  as 
expounded  by  Dr.  Thomss  Yoon^,  and  introduced 
new  modes  of  illustration.  During  some  years  he 
was  in  busineaa  in  Conduit  Street,  where  he  per- 
fected several  instnunents  of  the  accordion  kind, 
remarkaUe  for  range  end  sweetness.  When  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  was  first  established,  two 
laige  coacave  mirrors  were  placed  at  the  two 
axtreniee  of  the  gallery  facing  each  other.  We 
remember  seeing  Wheatatone's  father  play  a  soft 
tune  in  the  focus  of  one  mirror,  which  was  heard 
only  in  the  focus  of  the  other  mirror.  Wheatatone's 
invisible  music  also  excited  surprise.  A  piano 
in  a  room  below  became  quite  audible  by  means 
of  a  condueting-rod,  and  a  resonant  surface  in 
the  room  above. 

When  the  Adelaide  Gallery  was  established 
Wheatstone  took  advantage  of  the  space  thus 
afforded  to  anai^  his  wires  for  the  detennina- 


Uon  of  the  velocity  of  electricity,  which  he  accom- 

pliihed  by  means  of  an  iugeoioui  revolving  mirror. 
These  experiments  were  repeated  at  King's  Col- 
lege, and  the  possibility  of^  an  electric  telegraph 
waa  demouatrated.  Early  in  1837  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Oooke',wboalso  bad  a  scheme 
for  an  electric  telegraph,  and  the  two  became 
partners  in  a  patent  "  for  improvementa  in  giving 
aignala  and  sounding  alarms  in  distant  places  by 
means  of  electric  ciirrsnta  tranamittod  through 
metallic  circuits."  We  cannot  here  detail  the 
hiatoiy  of  this  great  invention,  nor  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  anxietj,  disappointmente,  and 
trouble  that  it  occasioned  Wheatstone  during 
some  years.  Nor  does  our  space  allow  ua  to  give 
even  a  list  of  hia  numerous  discoveries ;  bnt  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  stereoscope,  which  is  in 
everybody's  hands,  was  described  in  a  paper  con- 
tained in  the  Trmiiacfions  of  <Ae  Jtoual  Society  for 
1838,  in  a  memoir  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the 
Physiology  of  Vision," 

That  Wheatstone  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  as  early  as  1830,  with  Royal  and  OofMey 
medals  against  his  name  (1340  and  1843),  and 
also  of  many  foreign  academies,  follows  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  knighted  in  1868, 
and  was  also  a  Knight  of  the  French  I«giou  of 
Hononr.  Among  his  nnmeroni  distinctions  he 
was  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy  at 
King's  ColL^ ;  hutwa  are  not  aware  that  ne  ever 
had  a  class,  or  that,  except  on  rare  occasions,  he 
ever  lectured.  Wheatstone  never  obtained  emi- 
nence either  as  a  writer  or  as  a  lecturer.  This 
must  he  attributed  rather  to  a  defect  of  early 
training  than  to  mental  deflcienciee.  With  pen 
in  hand  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  fettered  and 
constrained,  and  before  alarge audience  he  became 
nervous  and  hesitating.  The  only  lecture  we  ever 
heard  him  attempt  to  deliver  was  at  King's  Col- 
lege about  forty  years  ago.  The  subject  was 
the  discoveries  of  Melloni  on  radiant  heat,  illus- 
trated by  his  apparatus  just  received  ftom  Paris  -, 
but  the  lecturer  was  so  much  embarrassed  that  the 
termination  of  the  lecture  was  felt  to  be  a  relief 
hoUi  to  lecturer  and  audience.  But  when  Wheat- 
stone had  two  or  throe  people  about  him  in  his 
own  house,  or  after  dinner,  in  the  presence  of  per- 
sona with  whom  he  was  familiar,  no  one  would 
have  suspected  that  he  could  ever  have  been 
afflicted  with  want  of  fluency.  On  such  occa- 
sions his  ideas  would  flow  so  pleasantly  and  so 
lucidly,  that  one  could  not  help  lefi  acting 
that  if  all  this  had  been  put  into  a  lecture 
Wheatstone  might  have  tiecome  a  successful  rival 
even  of  Faraday.  On  such  occasions,  too,  Wheat- 
stone spoke  without  reserve ;  he  described  his 
'  ideas,  his  experiments,  his  instruments,  his  appa> 
ratus,  as  ireely  as  if  the  descriptions  of  them  had 
all  been  previously  published.  In  this  way  other 
men  often  got  the  credit  of  inventious  which 
originated  in  conversations  with  Wheatstone.  No 
man  perhaps  ever  left  behind  him  so  much  tm- 
finished  work  of  a  high  character.  His  pigeon- 
holes are  filled  with  memoranda  for  papers  about 
which  be  talked  so  freely,  but  seldom  wrote.  We 
remember  hearing  Faraday  in  one  of  the  Friday 
evening  lectures,  pleasantly  reprove  this  habit. 
"  This  experiment,  he  said,  "  is  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Wheatstone.  He  has  not  published  an  account 
of  it.  I  am  more  careful  in  that  respect ;  for  I  do 
not  talk  about  my  results  until  I  have  secured 
them  in  print." 

On  one  occasion,  at  least,  Wheatstone  reci^ 
nised  his  error,  for  he  showed  us  a  piece  of 
apparatus  for  which  he  had  just  paid  ten  guineas, 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  inventor's  mouth, 
the  said  inventor  havmg  derived  the  idea  of  it 
from  a  conversation  mth  Wheatstone, 

It  is  not  much  more  than  two  months  ago,  on 
a  moonlight  night,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Oontts,  at  Ilighgate,  that 
we  met  Wheatstone  talking  ss  &eely  as  ever  about 
his  discoveries,  and  some  extraordinary  results  he 
had  just  obtained  in  motecular  physics.  We  little 
thoi^ht  that  bright  intelligence  was  so  soon  to 


change  its  sphere  of  activity,  and,  wlule  leaviog 
us  to  moum  his  loss,  yet  eheering  us  with  the  re- 
flection that,  wilh  enforeed  powers — and,  it  msj 
be,  in  company  with  such  minds  as  Faradsy's-^he 
is  now  in  a  condition  to  resolve  most  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  beset  the  natscientioue 
scientific  worker  here.  0.  ToMLIHsail. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


SefracttM  Ijtdex  of  Liquids. — In  the  Angiit 
number  of  the  Journal  de  Phywifot  MM.  Tsi^uem 
and  Tranmn  describe  a  new  and  ve^  lunplt 
method  of  determining  rapidly  the  le&active  indei  . 
of  liquids.  The  method  depeuds  on  the  principle  | 
that  when  a  lamina  of  ur  cont^ned  between  two 
parallel  plates  of  glass  is  placed  in  a  liquid,  a  lesm 
of  parallel  rays  of  light  falling  obliquely  oc  Ihii 
lamina  Is  totally  reflected  at  the  limiting  angle  of  i 
tile  llqtud  with  regard  to  air.  It  is  only  necesNij 
to  measure  this  ai^,  and  all  the  data  far  tbi  ' 
csleulation  of  the  re&aetive  index  are  obtained. 
The  paper  describes  the  arrangements  b^  whic^ 
an  ordinary  Balnnet's  Qoniometer,  such  as  is  fouid 
in  every  pnysical  cabinet,  may  be  adapted  to  thii 
method,  the  dr  lamina  being  farmed  by  two 
plates  of  glass  cemented  together  aloi^  thett 
edges  by  gntn  or  Canada  balsam,  aecordingto  tht 
nature  of  the  liquid  to  be  employed.  Tbm^ 
this  mediod  is  not  so  exact  as  that  of  the  liquid 
prism,  the  determinations  made  hy  MM.  Terquem 
and  'Tcannin  are  in  close  agreement  with  thaw 
obtained  by  other  methods. 

Oceanic  Circuiation. — The  controversy  betwteo 
Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  OroU  as  to  the  csow  of 
oceanic  circulation  is  still  carried  on  with  rigooi. 
Dr.  Carpenter's  conclusions  drawn  from  ths  IN)- 
perature-souudings  in  the  Atlantic  aod  Pacific 
Oceans,  made  by  the  Challenger  Expedition  ud 
the  officers  of  the  U.S,S.  Tuacarora,  and  pubMed 
in  tiie  Procredings  of  the  Royal  Oeogr^hiai 
Sociay  (vol.  ariii.  p.  362;  vide  also  an  artil^le  bj 
Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  September  number  of  tk 
Oanteanporary  JtevisKi),  are  criticised  by  Hr.  Cioll 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Britidi  Aeeociatioe  at 
its  last  meeting,  and  published  in  the  FhilosopM 
Magaaat  for  Ssptember  and  October.  Mr.  CroE 
asserts  that  the  temperature-soundings,  so  fv  "' 
least  as  the  North  Atlantic  is  concerned,  pwTS 
the  physical  irapossihility  of  any  general  uW- 
change  of  polar  and  equatorial  water  due  to  )(n>n- 
tation.  He  considers  it  a  c<mdilion  ahsolntdj 
GseeutiBl  to  the  gravitation  theory  that  the  surbc* 
of  the  ocean  should  be  highest  in  equatorBl 
regions,  and  slope  downwards  towards  eillin 
pole;  whereas  the  researches  of  the  Chelk^g" 
Expedition  have  brought  to  light  the  astoundise 
fiict  that  the  general  snrface  of  the  North  A^ 
lantic,  to  be  in  equilibrium,  must  stand  at  a  higbet 
level  than  at  the  equator.  To  prove  this  itstt- 
ment  Mr.  Oroll  selects  a  certain  sectios  in  tlw 
North  Atlantic  (the  one  adopted  for  illuanslKm 
1^  Dr.  Carpenter),  and  computes  tie  extent  » 
which  columns  of  water  at  the  equator,  and  at  1« 
latitude  38°  N.,  are  each  expanded  by  heat,  uWS 
for  the  purpose  Munoke's  tables  of  expanriop  of 
sea-water.  As  a  result  of  the  calculation  it  ^ 
pear*  that  there  must  be  a  rise  of  at  least  ^  re« 
ftom  the  equator  to  hit  88°  N.  In  ana*«'  J? 
this  argument  Dr.  Carpenter  (Nature,  Octobers 
points  out  among  other  things  that  Mr-  CfO" 
m  his  computation  has  omitted  the  cwuideiatioii 
of  tiie  inferior  salinity  of  the  equatorial  columij 
which,  as  it  shows  itself  alike  at  the  surfcceona 
at  the  bottom,  may  be  f^rly  taken  as  choractensisg 
its  entire  height.  This  will  make  a  difl|erBiM  « 
the  opposite  direction  of  about  one  fbot  in  1,0j^  > 
sufficient,  therefore,  if  the  excess  in  the  >om 
Athwtic  column  extends  to  a  depth  of'^.'T; 
than  600  fatiioms,  to  neutralise  the  whole  3i  i^ 
of  elevation  which  Mr.  CroU  deduces  from  ral*f " 
temperatures. 

Eleetrciytie  Condiution  in  Hat  OUm.S"'^'^ 
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TkomBOD  {Ftoc.  Roy.  Soc.,  xxiii.  p.  463)  has 
ehowD  th»t  a  plate  of  glass  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  G.  when  pUced  between  platee  of  line  tuA 
coppco-  behavw  like  a  liquid  dectroljte.  If  the 
metallic  plates  are  cunnected  \ij  wiree  with  the 
electrodes  of  a  quadrant  electrometer,  the  charge 
iitdicat«d  is  t^proximAtely  equal  to  tjiat  acquiied 
when  zinc  ana  eoiiper  plataB  are  iiojueieea  in  a 
liquid  electioljt«.  Tbe  charge  reached  when  the 
tempwatuie  ia  G0°  ia  not  exceeded  at  higher  tem- 
peratUTM.  After  the  experiment,  the  eurfacee  of 
the  ccqtper  and  zinc  in  contact  with  tlie  fflase  were 
found  to  he  thickly  oiidiaed  and  the  glaaa  jtlale 
doudj,  its  doudineas  iucreaaing  with  a  repetition 
of  the  axpenmeuL 

Ehftric  Gmduetidty  of  Li^uidt. — A  method  bj 
which  the  lelatire  condtictiTities  for  deotridty  of 
different  liquids  may  be  meetured  ia  deccribed  br 
Dr.  A.  Orerbeck,  in  Peffffendoiff'i  AMnalatt,  vol 
dv.  p.  696.  The  eita«mitiee  of  ^e  tecoiiduy 
wire  of  an  ordinary  induction-coil  are  connecled 
with  tiie  knoba  of  a  aparii  micrometsr,  which  are 
placed  at  abch  a  diatance  apart  that  a  continaoua 
stream  of  aparke  juat  paaaea  between  tiiem  tat  a 
fiven  Bbength  of  inducing  current.  The  two 
electrodea  of  the  coil  are  also  connected  by  a 
circuit,  whidi  iodudaa  a  tube  cantainins-  the 
liquid  to  be  tested.  The  length  of  the  liquid- 
colomn  teveraed  by  the  induced  ciurent,  wbidt 
can  be  altered  at  pleasure,  ia  adjusted  ao  that 
^Miriu  juat  paaa  bd^ween  the  iinoba.  A  aecond 
bqujd  being  substituted  for  the  first,  its  length  ia 
dimini^ied  until  asun  the  aparka  pass.     Tsu 


dry  air.  In  optical  experiments  collodion  films 
are  useful  'When  stretched  on  a  wooden  finme 
they  are  thin,  transparent,  and  with  a  surface  like 
glaaa.  They  polarise  light,  the  angle  of  maximum 
polariaation  bein^  56°  off.  Hence,  by  Brewster's 
law,  the  relrective  index  must  be  1*6108 — i.  r., 
a  tnfie  less  than  that  of  crowu  glaaa.  By  ob- 
aerving  the  diaplaoement  of  int^ereece-fiinges 
when  one  of  theee  films  is  interposed  in  the  path 
of  one  of  two  interferbg  pencila,  the  thiekneaa 
waa  fou^  to  be  about  0'008  millimbtfe.  Col- 
lodion films  are  aa  diathecmanous  as  rock  saJt  for 
the  luminous  heat  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  They 
allow  81  pel  cent,  of  the  incident  heat  to  paaa 
throogh.  The  distWisBBoua  power,  however, 
&IIa  considerably  when  the  source  of  beet  has  a 
mud]  lower  temperature.  A  bundle  of  collodion 
films,  each  mounted  on  a  sine  frame,  may  advan- 
tageonaly  replace  the  mica  plates  in  the  atudy 
of  ndiant  heat.  Though  fragile,  they  are  eauly 
repaired.  They  have  a  brighter  surface  and  are 
more  diathermanous  than  pjatea  of  miw,  and  are 
not  bi-re^scting.  Collodion  plates  are  also  of 
great  value  in  acoustical  experiments. 


latii 


lengtha  of  the  liquid-columns  in  the  two 
1  give  a  measure  of  tLe  electric  conductivitiea 


of  the  two  liquids.  The  author  arrived  at  the 
conduaion  that  a  salt  dissolved  in  a  fluid  increases 
its  condttctivily  in  a  way  peculiar  to  iiaalf,  and 
also  that  the  n^ure  of  the  solvent  has  a  conaider- 
abie  influeooe  on  the  conductivity. 

MagneU  farmed  by  Cotnpremtd  Potojart. — 
fialdat  showed,  in  1636,  that  if  iron  filings  be 
put  into  a  braaa  tube  dosed  bj  corka  at  both  ends, 
and  the  tube  he  magnetised  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
proceasee,  it  assumes  magnetic  polarity.  The 
magnetism  diminishea  only  slowly  when  sand  in 
increasing  quantities  is  mixed  with  the  filings. 
The  polarity  is  always  feeble,  and  disappears 
when  the  grains  of  metal  are  agitated  in  the  tube. 
H.  Jamin  (Comptm  Rendtis,  tum.  Ixxxi.  p.  306), 
recently  sabuiitted  iron  filings  contained  in  such  a 
tube  to  connderable  pressure,  and  has  shown  that 
ita  receptiveDeee  for  magnetism  increases  with  the 
preuure.  The  magnetic  strength  of  the  tube  was 
as  grsAt  SB  that  of  a  steel  magnet  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  iron  filings  used  were  carefuUy 
prepared,  and  destitute  of  ajipreciahle  oowcive 
force.  Thus,  a  metal  which  is  without  coereive 
force  when  continuous  acquires  a  coercive  force  as 
greftt  as  that  of  steel  when  reduced  to  small  dis- 
continuous particles  pressed  close  together.  Uay 
we  not  have  here  an  explanation  of  coerdve  force  P 
Hie  iron  filings,  when  mixed  with  a  subatanee 
which  renders  them  more  homogeneous,  are  lees 
susceptible  of  magnetisation.  Thus,  if  a  paste  of 
iron  filinga  and  iron  chloride  ia  made  and  aub- 
jected  to  presaure,  after  some  days  a  subehloride 
IS  formed,  homogeneous  in  appearance,  which  can 
be  polished  like  pure  iron,  but  is  magnetised  with 
great  difficiflty.  Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen  be- 
hBTea  lilte  iron  filings. 

Collodion  Filmt. — M.  E.  Qripon  (Journal  de 
Phyti^it,  Julf ,  1876)  givea  a  short  paper  on  the 
use  of  collodion  films  in  physical  experiments. 
Thej  are  made  by  dissolving  about  I'fi  grammes 
of  gUA-catton  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
SO  granuoes  of  each.  The  solution  is  poured 
upou  a  glass  plate,  upon  which  a  slight  layer  of 
moisture  has  been  deported  by  the  u«ath.  The 
collodioa  beii^  dry,  the  plate  is  put  into  water, 
and  whan  the  edges  become  detadied  the  film  is 
removed  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  ordinary  P*P^ 
and  dried.  These  films  aie  eawly  dectnfied  oj 
friction  with  the  flngws  or  by  ^itatjng  in  wanu 


Seaional  Dimarphitm  m  Iiuectt. — Dr.  A.  Weis- 
mann  has  lately  made  some  valuablo  observations 
on  the  well-known  phenomena  presented  by  cer- 
tain inaecta,  of  which  the  spring  and  autumn 
broods  are  so  different  from  oue  another  aa  to  form 
an  ritemation  of  generalions.  In  hia  StuOai 
zur  Jigicendtnt-Themit  (Leipzig),  Dr.  Weiamann 
describes  the  results  of  various  experimmte  made 
on  the  so-called  species  Vrmeata  lavana  and  V. 
^orta,  and  on  other  dimorphic  butterfiies.  Breed- 
ing from  e^s  laid  by  the  spring  forni,  V.  lemma, 
he  kept  the  pupae  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a 
very  low  temperature,  and  found  that  the  perfect 
insects  thus  [woduced  woe  mostly  of  the  same 
varietj,  instead  of  the  autumnal  V.  fwvrja, 
they  would  have  been  had  their  devetopm 
been  carried  on  under  the  nanal  state  of  thii 
The  reverae  was  the  case,  though  in  a  leas  m^ 
degree,  with  pupae  of  V.  prorta  kept  in  a  high 
temperature.  "The  evolutioBary  explanation  of 
these  facts,  aa  suggested  by  Dr.  Weismani 
that  the  cold-weather  V.  Uvana  repreMots  'Uie 
original  type  of  the  species  as  it  existed  in  glacial 
times,  and  that  the  summer  brood  became  gra- 
dually changed  as  the  climate  became  warmer, 
while  that  which  was  developed  in  winter  retained 
its  original  characteristics. 

The  Sea-EUphant.—Oae  of  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects  which  could  have  been  investigated 
by  the  Transit  of  Venus  Expeditions  to  Ker- 
guelen's  Land  was  the  structure  and  habits  of  this 
little-knovni  ^gantic  seal  (Cy^(^ora  Uonina), 
which  is  plentiful  on  that  desolate  island,  but  of 
which  no  complete  male  specimen  was  known  to 
exist  in  European  museums.  It  ia,  therefore,  not 
a  little  disappointing  to  find  that  the  English 
Expedition  brought  home  no  adults,  and  that 
the  young  example  which  was  secured  is 
in  so  imperfect  a  state  as  to  be  almost 
valudeaa.  This  ia  attributed  by  the  ns- 
turalist  of  the  Expedition  (Froc.  Boy.  Soe., 
xxiii.  p.  502)  to  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
sailora  and  others  from  interfering  with  specimens 
in  course  of  preparation.  Every  one  who  has 
collected  in  a  wild  country  knows  the  difficulties 
and  disappoiutmenta  to  which  one  ia  constantly 
exposed ;  Dut  it  appears  that  the  QMman  natural- 
ists were  able  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
baffled  their  English  colleague,  and  the  Berlin 
Museum  is  now  enridisd  by  admirably  prepared 
skins  and  skeletons  of  male  and  female  Sea- 
Elephants,  both  adult  and  young.  Of  these  a 
short  account  has  been  given  by  ^.  J.  W.  Clark 
in  Nature  (vol.  xii.  p.  306).  The  male,  which 
though  adult  is  not  a  very  large  example,  measures 
fourteen  feat  six  inches  in  length,  ana  the  append-  ! 
age  on  the  head  is  a  dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  vm  I 
like  that  of  the  northern  Bbdd«r>NoBed  Sed  (C.  I 


crutnla)^  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  pro- 
boflds  with  which  ^e  animal  is  usnally  adorned 
in  plates.  Dr.  Pet«rs,  who  has  already  described 
a  new  speciea  of  Sea-Bear  brought  home  by  the 
same  expedition  under  the  name  of  Arctt^Aaea 
gaseUa  (Moaalibericht  derAkademii,  1876,  p.  383), 
will  doubtteas  soon  fiivour  ua  with  figures  and 
full  descriptions  of  these  other  important  additions 
to  bis  mnaenm. 

Gigantic  C^iudopodm. — Considerable  additions 
have  been  made  of  late  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
huge  apeciee  of  Outtle-fish  which  exist  in  the 
various  oceans  of  the  world.  In  the  present  year 
FrofeseoT  Qervaie  haa  published  remarks  on  the 
Architeiithui  dux  and  A.  tnanniAn»  of  Steenstrup, 
and  on  the  iMligo  Bouyeri  of  Crosse  and  Fischer 
(Jotim,  de  Zool.,  vol.  iv.  p.  88);  while  a  now 
species,  obtained  by  the  French  Transit  of  Venus 
Expedition  at  the  Island  of  St  Paul,  has  been 
named  ..1.  JlfoucAen  byM.VSlein  (ComptetRendut, 
vol.  Ixxi.  p.  1002).  On  our  own  coaats  a 
monster  cuttle-fish  was  discovered  and  attacked 
by  three  fishermen  near  Boffin  Island,  Connemam. 
Tliej  cut  it  in  pieces,  aitd  succeeded  in  securing 
the  heed  and  two  of  the  arms,  which  latter 
measured  ten  feet,  while  tha  tentacles  were  DO 
less  than  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  capture  was 
recorded  bv  Seagt.  T.  O'Connor,  of  the  Hoyal  Irish 
ConatabuhiTy,  in  the  Zoolopul  (s.s.,  p.  4602),  and 
soma  portiona  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  A.  G.  More  in  the  same  periodical, 
and  provisionally  ascribed  to  A.dux(t.c,,ii.4SS9). 
The  laat  named  naturalist  bos  also  published  the 
records  of  an  example  which  was  stranded  on  the 
shore  of  Keny  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has 
founded  on  these  a  new  genus — naming  Ihs 
aninud  DmoUuthit  prdboeddevi  on  account  of  tha 
manner  in  which  its  beak  is  scud  to  have  pro- 
jected in  the  form  of  a  probosciB  (^e.,  p.  46SG). 
In  America  Mr,  A.  E,  Verrill  has  publiuied  four 
papers  in  Sillimon's  Joamtd  of  Science  and  Aria 
(vol.  vii.  p.  168 ;  ix.  pp.  123, 177 ;  x.  p.  213),  in 
which  he  gives  details  of  thirteen  examples  which 
have  been  obtained  of  late  years  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  North  Atlantic  In  these  he  recog- 
nises two  spedes,  the  first  of  which  he  identifies 
with  the  A.  monacAu*  of  Sieenstnq),  rejecting  Ae 
new  name  of  MegaloteuthU  Hanxyi  propoeed  by 
Mr.  Saville  Kent  {Froceedingt  of  Oe  Zoclogieel 
Society,  1874,  p.  178).  One  example,  caught  at 
Newfoundland  in  November,  1673,  and  examined 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Harvey  of  St  John's,  had  a  body 
about  seven  feet  long,  and  tentades  of  twoity- 
four  feet,  while  in  other  still  largw  apecimens  the 
latter  organa  exteadad  to  from  thir^  to  forty 
feet  Of  the  seeond  North  AtlanteMi  spedes, 
named  A.  princtft  by  Mr.  Veirill,  mly  time 
spedmeas  sue  known.  Two  of  these  wars  fron 
t&e  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  had  bodiw  of 
about  fifteen  feet,  and  tentades  of  twenty-«x  feet 
in  lea^,  while  the  jaws  of  a  third  indhridnal, 
found  m  the  atomach  of  a  sperm  whale,  indicate 
that  their  posaetaor  m-oat  have  had  a  budy-length 
of  no  less  than  uineteat  feet !  Mr.  Vernll  ooi- 
eludes  with  some  critical  remaiks  on  the  spaci' 
mens  described  by  European  writen.  He  etat^ 
sidera  that  the  example  oHptured  in  166S,  and 
identified  with  A.  dux  by  K  Hwtuig  waa 
nally  a  Loligo,  for  which  he  proposes  Ae 
nasw  X.  SartiKfi.  He  rejeeta  Mr.  Mon'a 
g«nas  JHnettKtAit,  remarkiiig  that  the  power 
of  projecting  the  beak  in  a  probaeas-like 
form  is  common  to  varioiia  teo-aimed  Oephalo- 
podea,  if  not  to  dl,  and  conaiden  that  both  the 
Keny  and  the  OonDsmam  spedmens  were  proba- 
bly individuals  of  A.  in^niiakii.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  in  flitnra  no  opportuni^  of  secnring 
and  pissMtiiy  perfect  speamens  wiU  ba  lost,  m> 
that  we  may  corns  to  have  a  moce  oompkte  kaow- 
ledge  of  these  weiid  moD*t«n,  whidi  till  lataly 
were  bslisved  by  amny  to  bars  do  existenoe  save 
in  the  proersant  hnin  of  M  Victor  Hugo. 

Palaearctie  Omithotofy.— Two  enei^ietic  meon- 
bere  of  the  British  OmiUioIogists'  Union,  Messrs. 
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Seebohm  and  Hurie  Brown,  have  Utely  ratiuned 
bom  B  Bii-moDths'  expedition  to  the  extreme 
north-east  of  Russia,  where  they  have  been 
exploring  the  &vi-l&iuia  of  the  basin  and  delta  of 
the  River  Petachora.  They  have  brought  home 
large  coUectiona  of  epecimens  Etnd  full  and  valua- 
ble notcB,  having  been  rewnrded  by  the  discovery 
of  the  eggs  and  young  of  several  biids  which  have 
hitherto  been  soueht  for  ia  vain  by  luitiiralists,  aa 
well  as  of  an  undescribed  species  of  Pipit  The 
results  of  their  journey  will  appear  in  the  Ihit, 
wbich  baa  recently  contained  aevenil  interesting 

Epers  on  the  biras  of  Europe  and  North  Asia. 
lid  Lilford  gives  a  most  r^able  account  of  a 
winter's  cruiee  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  hie 
discovery  of  the  hitberto  unknown  breeding-haunts 
of  the  rare  Audouin's  GuU,  which  he  found  nest^ 


the  ornithological  portion  of  SevertzofTs  Russian 
work  on  the  foiuia  of  Turkestan,  with  original 
critical  notes ;  in  ao  doing  he  confers  a  boon  on 
"Weatem  naturaliats,  to  most  of  whom  this  im- 
portant memoir  has  been  a  sealed  book,  and  it  is 
OTeatly  to  be  wished  that  the  chapters  on  mammals 
uiould  be  similarly  rendered  into  some  generally 
known  language,  Messrs.  Danford  and  Harvie 
Brown  begin  a  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Transyl- 
Tanis,  prefixing  an  interesting  account  of  the 
general  features  of  the  country  and  of  its  tauna. 
Mr.  Swinhoe  concludes  his  ornithological  notes 
bora  Chefoo,  and  Mr.  Oordeaux  gives  a  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Gatke's  wonderful  collection  of  Mrds  MUed 
on  Heligoland.  This  last  contains  the  names  of 
no  less  tiian  ISO  species,  all  of  which  have  been 

Socured  on  that  lonely  rock  by  the   energy  of 
arr  Gathe,  and  we  are  glad  to  leara  that  he  in- 
tends to  publish  a  complete  work  on  the  subject. 


bridge  &  Son)  a  Bmall  but  valuable  handbook  for 
beginners  in  the  science  of  entomolo^,  in  which 
he  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  insects  and  of  the  classification  now 
adopted  by  the  beat  authorities,  with  d^ails  of 
tiie  metunorphoaes  and  habits  of  the  more  im- 
portant British  species.  We  cannot,  however, 
congratulate  Mr.  Houghton  on  the  plates,  which 
are  coarse  in  execution  and  garish  in  colour,  and 
are  calculated  to  mislead  any  one  taking  np  the 
book  as  to  its  real  character. 

Clasn/lcation  of  the  Artiodwiyla. — In  the  aocond 
part  of  the  Frocetdin^  of  ike  Zoological  Socieiy 
for  1676,  Professor  Flower  bus  a  paper  on 
"  The  Structure  and  Affinities  of  the  Miist-deer," 
in  which  he  givee  his  views  as  to  the  clasaiGca- 
tion  and  probable  descent  of  the  even-toed  un- 
gulates. Of  DO  large  group,  he  remarks,  do  we 
know  the  past  history  so  thoroughly,  almost  every 
important  link  since  the  Eocene  period  having 
now  been  discovered ;  still  the  suggested  table  of 
deacent  is  merely  ^leeentad  as  provisional.  Mr. 
Flower  recognises,  m  accordance  witii  most  mo- 
dern EOoli^ts,  four  distinct  ^pes  of  even-toed 
ungulates  aa  now  existing :  namely,  the  pige  and 
bippopotamuB  (Suitid),  the  camels  and  llamas 
(TyU^oda),  the  chevrotaius  (Traguiitui),  and  the 
true  ruminants  (Ptcora).  The  primiUve  artio- 
dactyle  type  appeare  to  have  divided  at  a  very 
early  period  into  two  groups,  in  the  first  of  which, 
called  by  Eowalevskv  the  Bunodonts,  the  molar- 
teeth  were  simply  tuWcular,  while  in  the  second, 
the  Setenodonts,  their  pattern  was  crescentic. 
The  former  type  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  pigs 
and  hippopotamns.  The  latter  soon  brancbed 
into  two  sections,  difiering  in  the  characters  of 
the  feet,  teeth,  and  atomacb,  of  which  the  first 
was  the  parent  of  our  recent  camels  and  llamas, 
while  tne  second  oguin  subdivided  into  the 
cbevrotwns  and  the  true  ruminants.  The  anatomy 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  musk-deer,  aa  described  by 
Mr.  Flower,  clearly  prove  that  U.  Milne  Edwarcb 
was  correct  in  referrinfj  Moichu*  to  the  Peearaj 
it  having  no  re«l  relationship  to  tlie  TragtiUaa^ 
among  which  it  wai  fonoeily  eiranged.     Mr, 


Flower  includes  it  in  the  deer  family,  but  regards  it 
as  being  descended  from  the  Feconne  etock  before 
the  division  into  Bovidae,  Giraffidae,  and  Certddae 
was  well  established,  it  being  thus  a  form  wbich 
has  made  less  progress  than  the  rest  of  its  allies. 

Paffenttecher't  AUgemeine  Zoologie. — The  first 
part  of  this  woA  has  appeared  (Berlin :  Wie- 
gandt,  Hempel  &  Parey),  and  is  entirelv  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  geneml  principles.  The 
first  book  is  introductory,  the  various  philo- 
sophical theories  of  nature,  and  especially  of  life, 
being  passed  in  review  ;  the  second  treats  of  the 
general  characters  common  to  animal  organisms ; 
while  the  third,  on  the  classification  and  limits  of 
tha  Animal  Kingdom,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
discussion  of  the  views  of  more  recent  thinkers, 
and  especially  of  the  theories  of  Darwin  and 
Haeckel.  A  more  exact  system  of  reference 
to  works  quoted  would  have  much  enhanced  the 
value  of  this  work,  as  would  also  a  more  careful 
of  the  press. 


BOTAITY. 

M.  AtPHONBE  DE  Candollb  has  recently  published 
(ArcAivee  da  Sciencei  de  la  BibUothkque  UniveritUe, 
Asitt  et  Septembre,  1876)  an  important  and  iu- 
tereeting  uticle  on  one  of  the  principal  causes 
affecting  the  distribution  of  plonta — namely,  the 
amount  of  heat.  To  be  more  exact,  the  subject 
is  "  Sur  la  Mdthode  des  Sommes  de  Temperature 
appliqu^  aux  PhSnom^nes  de  VggSt&tion."  It 
is  an  elaboration  and  amplification  of  wjiat  he 
wrote  on  this  subject  in  his  OiogrOpbit  Boianique 
SaieoraUt  in  1856.  The  results  of  his  experiments 
and  comparisons  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
followa,  the  temperatures  being  given  according  to 
the  centigrade  scale :  — 

1.  As  suspected  in  1855,  the  sums  of  temperature 
above  0°  in  no  case  exactly  express  the  amount  of 
heat  used  by  a  species,  be  it  for  a  single  function, 
be  it  for  the  whole  growth  of  the  year.  They  are 
simply  approximations  of  unequal  value. 

2.  The  sums  are  nearer  the  truth  of  phyidological 
iacta  when  they  can  be  calculated  above  a  proved 
minimum  for  tiie  function  in  q^uestion,  or  for  an 
initial  function,  such  as  genninntion  or  leafing, 
when  they  relate  to  all  the  vital  phenomena  of  a 
specie^  in  a  year,  or  when  it  is  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  additional  heat  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  over  and  above  that  obeerved  in  the  shade. 

3.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  area  of  a  species 
it  is  probable  that  the  sums  often  include  tem- 
peraturea  of  too  low  a  degree,  which,  without 
being  actually  below  the  minimum  of  vegetation, 
produce  no  appreciable  effect  in  a  g^ven  number  of 
days.  In  the  aouthem  limits,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  IS  likely  that  the  sums  comprise  temperatures 
higher  than  are  actually  necessary  for  the  different 
stages  of  vegetation,  without,  however,  attaining 
the  maximum  which  would  arrest  vegetable  growth, 
because  this  maximum  is  vary  rare  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  is  never  reached  in  temperate 
regions  like  Europe.  Hence,  to  avoid  error,  the 
sums  for  the  same  species  in  different  latitudes 
should  not  be  used  in  drawing  comparisons. 

4.  Excess  of  humidity  or  drought  during  certain 
phases  of  the  growth  of  a  species  lessens  the  ad- 
vantages that  temperature  may  otherwise  afford 
it ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  requires  a  larger  annual 
amount  of  heat  to  complete  its  several  functions. 
An  imperfect  state  of  rest  of  the  external  organs 
during  the  winter  is  likewise  productive  of  delay,  as 
also  a  low  temperature  of  the  soil.  These  accessory 
agents  sometimes  infiuence  the  figures  considerably 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  stations. 

5.  Notwithatanding  all  theoretical  objections  to 
the  contrary,  and  all  aourcee  of  error,  comparisons 
of  the  sums  of  temperature  above  (r  may  be  ad- 
vantageously made  to  indicate  the  conditiona  of 
the  existence  of  a  species  near  its  northern  limits. 
It  is  only  necessary  in  such  compariaons  to  take 
tlie  differences  of  situation,  insular  and  continental, 
intoaccomit 

6.  Soma  of  temperatun  above  -[-2°,  ■\-fP,  etc, 


V  Rgiee  better,  as  a  rule,  with  the 
facts  of  vegetation  in  temperate  climstee  than 
thoee  above  0°,  seeing  that  most  of  the  species  do 
not  begin  to  vegetate,  or  rather  to  grow  octivelT, 
below  certain  ttnnperaturea  between  2°  and  8°. 

7.  Theaumsof  temperature  observed  for  culti- 
vated apeciea,  or  their  varieties,  maj  be  of  serrice 
to  agriculture.  In  this  way  wS  gam  a  knowledge 
of  the  minimum  at  which  the^  will  grow,  and 
the  lowest  sum  at  which  they  will  thrive,  4c 

8,  The  variations  in  the  aums  of  tempentnt 
follow  the  same  laws  whether  we  study  them  in 
reference  to  the  time  of  leafing,  flowering,  at 
ripening,  or  the  polar  limits  of  the  sjieciee,  pro- 
vided aJwaya  that  they  come  within  the  ts% 
where  heat  is  the  preponderating  influence,  W. 
where  the  cold  of  winter  or  the  drought  of  Bumma 
arrests  their  development. 

Physicists  and  geographers  would  leaixt  t 
great  service  to  naturalists,  cultivators,  and  ill 
who  wish  to  compare  climates,  if  they  made  it  i 
rule  to  calculate  the  sums  of  temperature  aboT?  IF 
and  each  successive  degree  for  every  month  sod 
for  the  whole  year. 

Fu,ngo-u»  BligMt. — The  recent  inveatigatioiis  d 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith  and  olier  microflcopifli  ■ 
have  added  notalitUe  to  our  knowledge  of  thi 
life  history  of  various  fungi  which  attack  wd 
destroy  the  tissues  of  certain  cultivated  planu. 
more  particulariy  of  IWonotpora  mfettani  wbici 
preys  upon  the  potato.  Another  anoeies  of  liis 
genus,  P.  arborficent,  is  almost  as  deatructire  Vr 
the  opium-poppy  in  India  as  its  congener  is  to  our 
favourite  vegetflole  j  so  that  opium-growing  is  nw 
a  rather  precarious  industry.  Naturally  the  if 
pearance  of  a  blight  in  ao  important  a  crop  hit 
caused  no  little  consternation  m  India — althos^k 
little  has  been  beard  of  it  in  Europe — and  led  u 
researches  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  hiu 
means  of  preventing  its  generation  and  dispeinoii' 
Under  Government  authority,  Mr.  D.  D.  OimBBf 
ham  has  published  the  results  of  his  examimtioi 
of  the  development  of  Ptronotpora  arborttcai  (S 
the  opium  poppy.  As  is  the  case  with  the  pclitn- 
blight  the  mycelium  invades  the  tissues  of  tin 
nurse-plant,  cau^g  premature  decay-  It  is  cutiou 
too,  that  the  oospores  or  resting-spoTSs  of  t^ 
species  have  hitherto  not  been  detected  either  ic 
the  opium-poppy  or  in  allied  plants,  leavinj  iir» 
tigatora  in  the  aame  uncertainty  regarding  its  f*- 
pagation  from  year  to  year,  as  we  in  EnglMiJ"W 
until  recently  respecting  P.  (n/sston*.  As  iliii  i) 
a  point  of  ^e  first  importance  no  trouble  ''* 
spared  in  trying  to  elucidate  it,  but  the  most  cut- 
ful  search  failed  to  reveal  any  traces  of  o(^oin> 
and  oosporee.  The  writer  waa  unaware  of  ^■ 
Smith's  diacoveries,  and  explains  the  spread  °i 
these  parasitical  fungi  by  assuming  that  s  paW 
of  the  mycelium  lies  dormant  through  thewinla. 
and  spreads  again  with  renewed  vigour  in  the  nu' 
crop.  Mr.  Cunningham  found  entangled  wili  to 
Peromapora  a  moss  of  the  mycelium  and  feru" 
filomento  of  various  common  forma  of  Atpirs^o 


and  PmidlUum,  together  with  greenish  patcba 
of  Oadotporium  he^anan.  Various  forms  oft" 
larger-spored  Demntei,  such  as  Macro^fi^ 
B3minth<Mporium,  &c.,  are  also  present  ■'•' 
plates  illustrate  this  memoir. 


FINE    ART. 


ABI  Boosa. 
The  Cyclopaedia  of  Oottunu ;  or,  a  VietioMry  i 
Brew.  Bv  James  Robinson  PlsnchS,  SomeMf 
He»ld.  "(Chatto  &  Windus.l  The  interest  U 
costume  awakened  by  the  Exhibition  of  Iwt  T*" 
in  the  Champs  Eij«6ea  has  brou^t  out  mWf 
excellent  works  on  the  subject,  and  P'>'*^^  y 
of  the  veteran  Purs  oivant-at- Anns,  Mr.  TJ^ 
who  is  now  putting  forth,  in  monthly  numbwb 
Cyclopaedia  of  Cortums ;  or,  a  Dietiamay  »/ ■"^ 
a  task  which  his  long  experience  in  the*  nistim 
eminently  ouaUfiee  him  to  execute.  ""fT^ 
the  example  of  M.  ViolleUIa-Dno,  he  has  tresiw 
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his  subjects  alphabetically-,  bU  pages  nre  covered 
with  illustrations  profueely  gathered  from  old 
missalB  and  manuscripta,  and  equally  freely  from 
modem  publicatioDS.  For  the  correctness  of  the 
text  the  name  of  the  Somerset  Herald  ia  safficient 
guarantee,  and  he  gives  to  the  subject  the  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  of  &  life  devoted  to  aicbaeo- 
loeical  Teiseorch. 

It  may  be  hypercritical  to  point  out  a  few  trivial 
enora  in  a  work  of  socb  merit,  but  Mr.  Planchd 
states  that  the  fashion  of  edging  the  alb  with  Uce 
■was  introduced  about  1723;  whereas  church  in- 
ventories and  specimens  still  extant  show  they 
were  so  adorned  at  least  a  century  before.  He 
speaks  of  "  biUoment "  ae  a  corruption  of  "  habille- 
ment " ;  we  think  not,  for  the  word  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  great  wardrobe-accounts  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Surtees  wills,  and  other  in- 
ventories of  the  Ume,  as  applied  to  lace ;  and  in 
the  liat  of  the  foreigners  settled  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mizabeth,  we  find  "wockera  of 
biUoment  lace,"  but  of  what  description  this 
billament  lace  was  has  yet  to  be  discovared.  The 
coloured  plate  of  a  "  nobleman  of  the  twelfth 
century  "  ia  the  effigy  of  Geoffroy  Plantagenet. 
The  long  inexplicable  string,  dependent  from  the 
bead,  which  Mr.  VlKich4,faule  de  miaix,  calls  ear- 
string,  ia  ven  conspicuous  in  all  the  portraits  of 
Christian  iV.,  King  of  Denmark,  father  of  the 
consort  of  King  James  I,,  of  which  there  is  one  at 
Hampton  Court.  "  Falbola  "  ia  a  deep  single  flounce 
of  lace.  Those  curioua  appendages  to  the  Ws 
called  "canons  "seem  to  perplex  Mr,  PlanchS;  the 
"  has  ft  bottes,"  afterwards  colled  "canon,"  was, 
according  to  M.  Quicheiat,  on  indisputable  autho- 
ritj,  a  circle  of  linen  or  some  other  material 
fastened  below  the  knee,  widening  at  the  bottom 
BO  as  to  fiU  the  enlargement  of  the  funnel-shaped 
boot  of  the  period,  and,  when  trimmed  with  lace, 

^. ..._..., -aruffle.     These  canons 

of  royal  ordinances ;  in 


made  of  plain  linau  witbout  ornament.  This  vras 
in  consequence  of  the  insupportable  expense  they 
occasioned.  "With  the  quantity  of  Venetian  and 
Genoa  points  with  which  they  were  loaded,  they 
would  coat  7,000  livres  a  pair.  The  so-cuUed 
petticoat  garments  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  are 
fastened  round  the  knee  with  a  drawing-string 
(in  France  the^  were  termed  "  rheingraTes,")  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  canon.  Both 
went  out  of  iaahion  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century. 

Tht  Sonilon  Lace  So<A  ;  being  the  Second  and 
Eniargrd  Edition  of"  Honiton  Lace~Makinff."  Bv 
"Devonio."  This  pretty  little  volume,  though 
ostensibly  the  second  edition  of  Soraton  JLnce- 
Making,  has  been  so  added  to  and  amplified 
from  the  former  treatise  as  to  merit  notice  as 
a  new  work.  The  authoress,  Misa  Whitmore 
Jones,  evidently  an  enthuaiast  in  her  beautiful 
art,  gives  the  directiona  for  making  the  different 
Honiton  stitches  in  the  simplest  and  cle«rest 
manner.  In  the  second  part  she  has  revived 
Bome  of  the  older  Honiton  patterns  which  have 
now  been  dismissed  by  fashion,  or  have,  rather, 
fallen  into  dianae  aa  requiring  more  time  and 
thonght,  and  consequently,  in  these  days  of  cheap- 
ness, proving  less  remunerative  to  the  lace-maker. 
Among  theae  is  the  woodcut  of  a  spray  of  fern, 
which  is  peculiarly  graceful.  In  the  last  part  Misa 
Whitmore  Jonee  gives  instruciions  for  making 
flowers  in  reli^,  a  process  which  has  been  for 
years  adopted  in  Fiance  and  Belgium,  but,  to  our 
ininds,  an  onuunentation  of  questionable  beauty. 
Any  one  comparing  in  last  year's  International 
Exhibition  the  old  productions  of  Venice,  AJen- 
(on,  or  Brussels,  must  be  struckwith  the  beautiful 
grand  simplicity  of  the  patterns,  standing  so  clear 
from  the  ground,  aa  compared  with  the  laboured 
and  crowed  dewgns  of  the  modem  manu&c- 

But  lace  in  relief  is  in  vogue,  and  so  long  as 
people  like  tose»butlerfiiesl]uttering,and  flowers 
projecting  from  the  ground,  this  part  of  the  pre- 


sent book  will  oSgt  special  attracdona  to  the  loce- 
moker  who  desires  to  be  initiated  into  its  mys- 
teries ;  for  this  rai»ed  work,  it  appears,  is  not 
easy  to  do,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  labour 
ana  patience  required.  As  Miss  Wlutmore  Jones 
justly  observes,  "  in  these  high  preeaure  days, 
when  brains  and  energies  are  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
any  one  who  contributes  to  the  number  of  calm 
and  quiet  occupations  of  women  is  a  real  bene- 
factor to  the  sex,"  and  certainly  no  more  interest- 
ing work  for  their  hands  con  be  suggested  than 
the  making  of  Honiton  guipure,  which  maj  be 
styled  our  national  lace,  and  which  machinery 
hitherto  has  &iled  to  imitate.  The  work  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

A  Courte  of  Sma-Painting.  With  twenty-finiT 
Plates.  By  R.  P.  Leitch.  (Cassell,  Pettei  & 
Gal^in.)  This  is  a  drawing-book  of  the  good  old 
fashion,  which  we  are  rather  glad  to  see  still  haa 
an  audience  and  maintains  its  place  in  the  world. 
It  carries  on  the  tradition  of  Samuel  Prout  and 
J.  U.  Harding  in  a  modest  way  -,  ignoring  alto- 
gether the  scientific  methods  imported  into  general 
education  by  the  Government  schools  and  certiti- 
cated  masters,  and  goiny  in  for  landscape-sketching 
pure  and  simple,  accordmg  to  a  shorthand  method. 
There  is  room  for  everything-  in  the  world,  and  a 
great  many  methods  may  be  followed  to  teach  the 
same  art — the  same  at  least  with  a  difference, 
according  to  the  cIh^s  or  kind  of  pupils.  Mr. 
Leitcb's  Oniru  of  Sijiia'Painting  is,  however, 
the  second  of  a  set  of  three  drawing-books, 
the  first  of  which,  the  Freehand  Drawing-Book, 
has  been  already  published  as  preliminary  to'  the 
present,  which  deals  with  "Light  and  Shade;" 
the  third  is  to  treat  of  "Colour;  all  three  forming 
a  royal  road  for  young  ladies  at  boarding-schools, 
oritcpatient  juveniles  of  both  sexea  at  home,  the 
instructions  appended  to  each  leaaon  atanding  in 
place  of  a  master.  Here,  on  the  first  lesson,  we 
see  the  time-honoured  block  of  stone  with  its 
moss  and  weeds ;  then  follows  the  tumble-down 
paling,  the  cottage  chimney,  the  ruined  window, 
and,  iBStly,  the  complete  pictures  of  the  dilapidated 
bridge,  and  the  conventional  wreck  o*  the  sea- 
shore. The  architect,  soolptor,  or  "high-art" 
Ciiinter  may  work  about  the  Beautiful  till  doomsday, 
ut  the  honest  Briton  prefers  the  Piduretque  still. 
Did  not  a  picture  by  Turner  a  few  months  ago 
bring  over  seven  thousand  pounds  at  Christies, 
followed  by  others  bv  David  Cox,  De  Wint, 
Stanfield,  nearly  as  highF  The  training  afforded 
by  Mr.  Leitch  is  exactly  that  which  produced 
these  Pinters,  with  the  addition  of  brains,  and 
which  some  of  them  practically  taught.  It  will, 
at  least,  amuse  the  young  people  into  whose 
bands  the  book  comes.  The  worst  of  it  is,  it  may 
prevent  them  from  ever  even  laving  the  foundation 
of  t«al  knowledge  or  power  of  drawing  or  painting. 

The  first  three  parts  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Hen- 
frey's  curious  and  valuable  work  entitled  JVumu- 
niata  CyomjeelliaiM ;  or,  the  Medaiiic  Hittonj  of 
Oliver  Cromviell  (J.  Russell  ftnith)  are  now  in 
our  hands,  and  we  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of 
directing  our  readers'  attention  to  them.  A  com- 
plete historical  description  of  all  the  coins,  medals, 
and  pattern  pieces  of  the  Oommonwealth  is  here 
sought  to  be  given ;  while  those  who  are  more 
interested  in  the  artistic  nature  of  the  subject  will 
gain,  from  the  illustrations  accompanying  the  de- 
scription, an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  those  fine  spe- 
cimens of  seventeenth  century  art,  the  works  of 
Thomas  Simon.  To  the  researches  of  Mr,  Henfrev 
we  owe  on  account  of  a  remarkable  satirical  medal, 
hitherto  unpublished  in  this  country,  of  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax.  The  obverse  of  this  beara  a  crowned 
head  of  Cromwell.  The  head  ia  double,  and  when 
reversed  there  appeora  that  of  a  demon.  Sur- 
rounded by  two  inner  circles  is  a  Impend  in  Dutch, 
meaning,  *'  Thia  one  (Cromwell)  is  the  evil  ^ius 
of  the  other  (Fairfiw)."  Reverse  is  a  similar 
double  bead  of  Fair&x  in  a  large  Puritan's  hat, 
joined  to  a  fool's  head  with  the  capand  bells ;  the 
Dutch  legend  to  this  signifies,  "This  simpleton 


(Fwrfax)  is  the  othw's  (Cromwell's)  fool  or  dupe." 
Thia  medal  was  probably  the  work  of  one  of  the 
inferior  Butch  artists  who  produced  so  many  at 
this  time ;  the  occasion  might  be  the  retirement 
of  Fairfax  and  the  appointment  of  Cromwell  as 
Lord  General  in  Jane,  16S0.  But  two  spe- 
cimens of  it  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  the 
finer  of  them  belonging  to  M.  la  G^n^ral  Meyers, 
of  Anvers,"  which  was  found  fifty  years  ago  among 
the  foundations  of  a  bouse  at  Maestncht;  the 
other  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Biblioth&que  Boyale 
de  Belgique  at  Brussels. 

False  coining  seems  to  have  been  very  rife 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  Mr.  Henfrey  has 
collected  many  curious  particulars  of  the  practice 
of  this  art  Among  them  is  an  advertiBement 
from  Tht  Pailick  IntelUgencer,  beginning  :— 

"There  is  a  great  offendor  of  this  Commonwealth, 
whose  Dame  is  Abraham  Staple,  thirty  jaare  of  age, 
a  Sutiex  man,  brown  hatred,  <^  middlB  aiie,  vhit^ 
coloured,  vsry  slender,  asnallj  going  in  sad  coloared 
clothea;  he  first  lived  in  Weilminsier,  at  the  MiU- 
lionk ;  from  thence  he  vent  to  Eed-roK  street  in 
Cmient  Gariien,  from  thsnte  into  Dirty  Lane  in  Saint 
Gilcsee;  from  thenca  to  aiint  SaixHa  dock;  from 
thence  to  Dc(ford.  Thia  Abraham  Staple;/  is  a  jalse 
coiner  of  money,"  &c. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  some  plated  forgeries 
of  half-crowns  dated  1654  and  1655.  In  1660  no 
less  a  personage  than  Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  waa 
indicted  for  manufacturing  coin — to  wit,  shillings, 
sixpences,  and  groats,  for  use  in  hia  own  territory 
of  Maryland,  aome  specimens  of  which  are  to  be 
met  witb  in  the  cabinets  of  American  numis- 
matiata.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  Ms  apprehen- 
sion, but  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  by  lun- 
bert  a  few  days  afterwords  relieved  the  noble 
culprit  from  a  possibly  severe  punishment.  Mr. 
Henfiey  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  moat  attrac- 
tive manner,  and  his  work  not  only  increases  our 
knowledge  of  the  medals  and  coins  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  also  is  a  notable  contribution  to 


greatly  asaiat  the  reader  in  hia  study  of  the  text. 

The  Wedgwood  Sandbook :  a  Mamuil  for  Col- 
Itcton,  treating  of  the  Markt,  Monogram;  and 
other  Teeti  of  the  Old  Period  of  Manufactwe.   By 

"■■ "      -,i  S  -^    -   "■ 


Eliza   Meteyard.    (Geo. 


Meteyard  has  placed  the  crowning  point  1 
labours  on  Wec^wood  by  thia  little  volume. 
'    s  infon     ■■ 


Sons.)     Miss 
She 


not  to  be  found  ii  .,    ....   __   

serious  study  and  careful  comparison  of  the  spe- 
cimens to  be  found  in  the  great  collections.  By 
means  of  this  manual,  the  collector  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  approximate  date  at  which  a  given 
jnece  was  firet  mode,  and  the  marks  and  tests  of  the 
old  manufacture,  and  be  able  thereby  to  detectin- 
ferior  or  fraudulent  apecimens.  Miss  Meteyard  ^so 
fumishea  a  description  of  Wedgwood's  various 
wares,  the  catalogues  published  by  him,  and  the 
prices  obtained  at  pubhc  auctions. '  Of  the  difficul- 
ties Wedgwood  hod  to  encounter  in  the  manufkc- 
ture  of  the  Barberini  or  Portland  vase,  ahe  g^vee  an 
interesting  account,  as  well  as  of  his  numerous 
failures  before  he  achieved  success.  Of  the  last 
.on  interesting  example  was  lately  sold  at  Sothebv's 
— one  of  the  original  copies  in  which  he  hod  sw- 
nally  failed ;  the  ground  blistered  and  collape^, 
the  vase  without  form,  yet  the  white  reUef  ap- 
peared in  parts  in  all  its  beauty  and  sharpnese. 
From  Miss  Meteyard's  account,  Wedgwood 
never  received  more  than  from  thirty  to  fliiy 
guinesa  for  these  vases.  The  two  sold  this  year 
fetched  lOU.  and  189;.  One  suggestion  we  would 
venture  to  make,  and  that  is  that  in  the  next  edi- 
tion Miss  Meteyard  woidd  incfease  the  useftdnesa 
of  her  book  by  an  index. 

A  Manuai  of  Fret-Cuitiag^  and  Wood-Carving. 
By  Sir  Thomas  SeatonjK.C.B.  (Routiedge.)  A 
most  useful  handbook  for  boya,  showing  tiiem  how 
to  meet  and  overcome  the  dilGcultiea  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  beautiful  art  This  work  waa  orijri- 
nally  printed  in  the  Young  Oentlemim'i  Magazine, 
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Snglilk  Pottery  and  Poreeiam ;  being-  a  condae 
AccouDtoftha  Developmant  oftlie  Potter's  Art  in 
Eurkod.  (Bazaar  Office.)  The  author  of  this 
litUs  maau&L  (C&ptaiu  Wandt?)  bad  no  oecuiioii 
to  pabUBb  it  anoQTinauslj,  aa  it  does  greaX  credit 
to  his  iDdiistrj  sad  research.  At  a  time  when  the 
products  of  our  English  miinufsctorieB  are  sought 
with  Bueli  avidity,  this  condae  ^ork  will  be  most 
acceptable,  and  it  has  tba  additional  attraction  of 
fumisbuig  partieularH  of  the  Staffordshire  and 
Newcastle  potteries,  concerning  maay  of  which 
our  present  infoimatioD  is  Tague  and  unsstia- 
Etctiorj.  Editor. 

THE  nUDLBT  CAUfST. 

As  nsuftl,  the  Dudlej  GalleiT  alteraatea  an  oil- 
colour  with  a  water-colour  exhibition.  It  is  now 
the  tarn  of  the  oil-coloura,  and  the  leeult  is  a 
decidedly  oidioarv  display — indeed,  extremely 
commonplace  to  tbe  eye  which  glancee  over  the 
w»llfl  in  a  general  waj.  Yet  there  are  many 
clever  and  some  superior  works,  to  reward  the 
endurance  of  those  who  will  look  for  theoi. 

The  one  picture  which  will  be  long  remembered 
by  v-iaitors,  and  will  always  count  as  one  of  its 
author's  chief  masterpieces,  and  in  its  way  never 
to  be  superseded  and  not  often  rivalled,  is  the 
JVortiHTtB  in  Blue  and  Gold,  No.  3,  of  Mr, 
Whistler.  This  gives  us  a  Thames  view  hj 
night — nirht  alloyed  and  enriched  by  the  foint«st 
twilight  tnat  is  sufficient  to  clear  and  mellow  the 
depths  of  darknees;  it  is  rather,  we  think,  the 
suggestion  of  dawn  than  the  reluctant  dying-out 
of  Bunset.  The  dark,  grey-blue,  smooth  river, 
obscurely  ridged  but  not  pereeptiWy  rippled,  is 
nearljT  silent,  noshing  as  if  m  murmurous  talk  ^  a 
few  hriita  are  reflected  in  it  on  the  further  side, 
supplying  the  "  gold  "  of  the  psintei's  Nocturne ; 
the  SKj,  deep  blue,  hut  for  leas  deep  than  the 
water,  is  full  of  colour  which  may  be  said  to  re- 
present light  absent  now,  but  past  and  to  be.  A 
great  dark  an^le  of  an  edifice  (the  Houses  of 
Parliament  P)  m  the  right-hand  comer  gives 
tbe  needhil  recessiou  !«  river  and  sky, 
""Viig  them  yet  more  vast,  and  turning  the 
emotional  key-note  of  the  whole  work  into  a  die- 
tinetly  human  one.  The  picture  is  a  che^rEuare 
of  tone,  tutting,  solidity,  and  sentiment  too.  We 
know  that  many  persons  do  not  credit  Mir. 
Whistler  with  any  serious  command  of  such 
qualities — only  with  jumping  at  them,  and  fell- 
u^  on  his  feet  now  and  again;  they  should  look  at 
the  present  picture  before  they  quite  settle  their 
minds  on  the  aubjeet.  Another  contribution  of 
the  same  painter  is  named  Noctmrae  in  Slaek  and 
Oold:  the  FaiUng  Rockat.  This  also  is  extremely 
good,  and  in  some  eenae  even  a  bolder  att«mpt 
than  the  first^iained  work ;  it  cannot  be  properly 
called  ad  captandtan,  but  ita  artificial  subject- 
matter  places  it  at  a  less  high  level.  The  scene  is 
probably  Oremome  Gardens;  the  heavr  rich 
oarioiess  of  the  clump  of  tiees  to  the  left,  con- 
trasted with  the  opaqne  obecnrity  of  the  sW,  itself 
ubauced  by  the  falling  shower  of  fire-fi^es,  is 
felt  and  realised  with  great  truth.  Straight  across 
tike  tmea,  not  high  above  the  ground,  shoote  and 
fizzes  die  last  and  fierce«t  light  of  the  expiring 
rocket. 

Saving  done  justice  to  Mr.  Whistler  as  the 
leading  exhibitor  of  the  year,  we  shall  now  dia- 
pose  of  the  oCber  pictures  in  our  usual  order — 
Bgnre-pieees,  landscapes,  etc. ;  limiting  ontselves, 
bow«var,  ob  the  preeent  occasion  to  a  very  few 
eoamplea,  and  reserving  the  residue  for  another 

Hr.  Watts  aends  ft  fine  specimen,  and  a  ftuling 

one.  Tbe  former  is  named  Foumd  Drowned,  a 
powerful,  impreuire  eketch-irictare,  sombre  and 
sorrowful ;  a  young  woman  dead  under  an  arch  of 
one  of  tbe  London  Dridgea.  The  other  punting  is 
The  Bays  thcd  are  No  More,  a  portrait  of  a  lady 
pondering  the  past  with  tender  regret ;  tbe  bloom 
in  the  cheeks,  and  the  fiesh-tint  g|enarally,  are 
what  artista,  with  their  wonted  aptitude  at  epi- 


theta,  call  "tinty"  and  "fuizy  "—perhaps  they 
have  been  painted  up  at  a  late  dnte  from  an 
earlier  aketcny  condition.  M.  Lhermitte'a  street- 
Bceae  with  several  groups  of  figures,  The  Cloth 
Market  at  Landenuni,  Bretagne,  is  what  the 
painter  has  accustomed  us  to  reckon  for,  excel- 
lent ;  the  tone  of  lighting  and  colour  low,  but  not 
(as  with  some  French  artists)  morky,  and  the 
whole  thing  as  natural  as  well  may  be.  Sir.  E.  R. 
Hughes  m^es  a  marked  advance  this  year.  His 
Portrnit*  of  Wtlfrrd  and  Mark,  Children  of  Joshua 
Sing,  Esq.,  show  artistic  perception  of  a  very  posi- 
tive defined  kind  ;  the  colour  strong  and  full,  all 
in  large  apaces — or,  as  one  might  any,  compart- 
ments—the  expressions  childlike  in  purport, 
strong  in  manner.  The  solemn  boy  aud  the 
freakish  girl  are  moat  distinctly  realised  as  such : 
but  it  is  the  freakishness  and  solemnity  of  child- 
hood, wayward  and  shifting  as  itself,  and  one  eac 
easily  imagine  the  brother  and  sister  interchanging 
expressiona,  and  yet  remaining  not  the  less  true  '  ~ 
their  nature.  Mr.  Hughes  has  aomething  still 
attain  in  the  way  of  ligbt-handedneas,  whether 
regards  expression  or  execution )  but  the  present 
picture  ia  much  more  than  a  mere  eameat  of  good 
things  to  cotne.  The  Portrnit  of  Matter  John 
Herbert  Thomrb/  has  merit  of  the  like  sort,  lesa 
developed.  The  Portrait  by  Mr.  Crane  ia  another 
interesting  likeness;  an  old  lady  habited  in  black, 
with  some  white  lace,  seated  in  front  of  a  gilded- 
leather  folding-screen.  This  is  one  of  those  worka 
which  show  one  at  a  glance  that  the  artist  aimed 
at  a  certain  kind  and  quality  of  treatment,  and 
that  what  he  has  attained  is  just  what  he 
aimed  St.  W.  M,  HosaBTTi. 


NOTES  Aim  NEWS. 
Miss  Ellkt  0.  Clattoit,  authoress  of  Q 
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Song,  will  shortlv  publish — probably  uext  apring 
—a  book  on  British  Femnlt  Artitts.  The  work 
will  be  in  two  volumes,  the  £rst  being  appro- 
priated to  deceased  painters.  Among  those  now 
living  will  be  included  Mdmes.  Stillman,  Ailing- 
bam,  Tadema,  Staples,  Bridell  Fox,  Murray, 
William  Rossetti,  Ward,  Bodichon,  H«ffrison,and 
Huefier,  the  Misaes  Gillies,  Claxton,  Setcbel, 
Solomon,  Starr,  Thompson,  Rayner,  Ellen  Mon- 
tatba,  and  Harrison,  and  tbe  authoress  herself, 
beaides  a  large  number  of  oUiers. 

Ma,  Jaubs  Fbascib  Dakbt,  tbe  landscape- 
painter,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  on  the  22nd 
instant.  He  waa  bom  in  1816,  and  waa  a  son  of 
the  late  more  celebrated  painter,  Francis  Danby, 
A.R.A.  ITie  father,  founding  his  style  partly  on 
that  of  the  potent  geniua  John  Martin,  was  famous 
for  hia  striking  efiects  of  sunset,  atorm,  lightning, 
&c. :  the  son  also  waa  especially  a  sunset-painter 
— not  certainly  of  the  first  order,  but  of  sufficient 
force  and  bnlliancy  to  catch  the  attention  and 
secure  the  admiration  of  many  exhibition- visitors. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Danhy  wae  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Royal  Academy  displays,  and  had  recently  become 
a  member  of  the  Corporalion  of  !^ritish  Artists ; 
another   painter   of  tbe   family,  Thomaa   Danby, 


AuoHe  items  of  art-news  we  bear  that  the 
sixth  and  last  volume  of  Jordan's  translation  of 
Crowe  and  Oavalcaselli's  Hittory  of  Italian  Paint- 
ing is  in  the  press,  and  Anton  Springer's  transla- 
tion of  Early  Flemish  Painten  has  just  appeared, 
so  that  tiie  work  ia  now  complete  in  thi^  lan- 
guages— English,  French,  and  German. 

Cbowe  akd  CiViLCABKLu's  lAfe  of  Titian  is 
conrideraUy  advanced,  and  half  is  now  ready  for 
Uke  press. 

TsF.  Souihtaapton  Tones  states  that  a  colledioa 
of  seventy  laive  old  engravings  and  etchings  of 
the  French  school,  mostly  proofs  afler  Van  der 
Menlen,  Rubens,  and  J.  Vemet,  dated  1686, 1708, 
and  1760,  haa  lately  been  added  to  tbe  art  gallery 
of  the  Hartley  liutitntion,  Sontbampton. 

Aifoira  the  many  new  editions  of  inq^artaat  , 


works  annonneed  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  ia 


edited  with  additional  notes  by  B.  N.  Womum, 
and  published  in  three  volnmes,  with  150  por- 
traits and  illustrationa. 

A  STPTH  edition  has  just  been  brought  out  in 
Germany  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Luhke's  Eiitory  of 
Arehittetnrs.  This  work,  which  originaUj  ap- 
peared as  a  moderate-mzed  handbook,  has  grovii 
to  formidable  dimensions.  It  is  now  publiehad 
in  two  laige  thick  volumes  illustrated  hy  7^2 
woodcuts. 

PEorBBBOS  AnstTBT  WiTTio,  of  Diiaseldorf, 
has  just  finished  a  colossal  bust  of  ComeUua,  irf 
three  times  life-size,  which  is  to  be  placed  at  tbe 
end  of  the  laipe  room  in  the  Sew  NatioMi 
OaOery  at  Berlin,  destined  to  receive  the  pntt 
German  maater's  cartoons.  The  bust  is  sud  to  b 
nobly  conceived,  and  to  convey  the  impieseioD  of 
great  majesty.  It  ia  to  be  cast  in  bronze  and 
gilded,  which'  latter  process,  it  is  to  be  feared,  nuj 
somewhat  destroy  its  solemn  and  majestic  e^ct 

Fihb-Abt  Loan  ExhibitioiiB  are  really  beeomiiii 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  If  people  do  not  lisni 
some  appreciation  of  art  now-a-daya,  even  tbon 
living  in  outKif-the-way  country  places,  it  ia  tbdr 
own  ftult  -,  for,  beside  other  advantues  for  atnuii- 
ing  it,  undreamt  of  in  former  times,  these  smalllosn 
exhibitionB  that  are  continwiUy  cropping  np  ii 
different  localities  place  the  sight  of  good  woila 
of  art  vrithin  tbe  reach  of  all  classes,  and  (u 
scarcely  fiul  to  have  a  senubls  effect  on  tbe  ut- 
culture  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  thev  an 
held.  The  last  that  has  come  under  our  notin 
haa  juat  been  opened  at  tbe  growing  "railmy 
colony  "  of  Beile^  Heath,  in  Kent.  Here,  by  tta  | 
exertions  of  an  mtelligent  committee,  a  goodly 
nnmber  of  puntings,  sketches,  specimens  of  cbist  | 
and  metal  work,  and  other  works  of  art,  have  b«ei 
collected  from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  ani 
formed  into  a  very  creditable  and  interesting  show 
at  the  public  hall.  Among  the  modem  mast*n 
repreeented  by  paintings  may  be  mentioned  Gaini- 
boroiigh,Moriand^erring,  Ansdell,  Rosa  Bonheor, 
Oreswick,  John  Philip  (the  last  by  his  ^obm* 
Water-Qirl,  a  well-known  worii)  and  Coplej 
Fielding;  while  Teniera,  Veiaaquei,  Bembrandl, 
Foueein  and  Knaller  figure  as  old  masters.  Btside 
these  there  are  several  interestiiig  studies  sad 
sketches  by  such  artista  as  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshus 
Revnolds,  MacUse,  Oruikshank,  Kenny  Meadoicg, 
ana  Thackeray,  and  a  number  of  works  by  local 
artists,  Bexle^,  it  aeems,  being  greatly  distingnisW 
for  ita  artistic  proclivities.  Lovers  of  old  chiai 
will  also  find  many  specimena  of  Dresden,  Wo> 
cester,  Chelsea,  &c.,  worth  their  notice,  sni 
Indian  dresses,  Chinese  fan-handlea.  Kin).'  Theo- 
dore's drinking-hom,  Tippoo  Sahibs  sword,  and 
other  curioaities  of  like  kind,  add  a  varied  ch** 
meter  to  tbe  collection. 

Thh  death  of  Caipeaux  haa  c^ed  forth  mms  of 
tbe  best  art  notices  lately  written  in  France. 
Even  the  l^garo  has  published  from  the  band  of 
its  only  seriona  aesthetic  writer — Albert  Wolf, 
known  aa  an  amateur  uid  poaaeaeor  of  good 
pictures — a  briUiant  study  of  tLe  famous  sculptor, 
and  M.  Blanc,  in  a  graver  journal,  ha*  assigned 
Carpeaux  his  place,  "  The  name  of  Carpaaui," 
'e  writ«s,  "ia  now  and  will  ^ways  be  a  oob- 
licuous  one  in  the  history  of  the,  FVench  school 
liehly  giffed  by  nature  and  strwigtbened  by  stn^ 
-bv  ardent  and  obatinata  study — he  had  enoogn 
oftne  true  temperament  and  enoii{[b  scanty  to 
remain  original  even  when  inspired  by  great 
masters,  Michel  Angt  ftait  son  dieu,  h  JmtM 
son  admiration,  le  Puget  son  andtrt."  Aa  a  deco- 
rative sculptor,  M.  Blanc  thinks  that  thongt 
Oarneaux  had  many  qualities,  he  needed  almost  a 
special  architecture  to  display  those  qualities  to 
tbe  Ml.  "D  aumit  f^a  pour  Oa^ux  une 
&fade,  p«r  exemple,  oomme  celle  que  dessjavt 
Rubens  poui  I'jlgbse  des  J^anitea  A  Anrers."    On 
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MB  Dkre  nm  riot, 

Tn  uBgnifloant  faauliea  of  St  Dmi*  hM  for 
tba  }Mt  f«w  daji  been  tbroiwed  witb  TiaitCM  to 
MB  thB  worlia  of  restontioo  wnich  ue  now  com- 
pleted. Tha  oldest  put  of  the  building  imtm 
bom  tiia  ninth  centuiy.  St.  Louia  Mst^ed  all 
the  tomba  of  hi*  pmdoMMon,  including  tlut  of 


tomb  of  Ghwlee  the  Bftld.  Tlie  toabi  which  in 
1798  h«d  been  tnuuferred  to  the  "Muste  dee 
Monuments  Fnnfaie"  have  reeumed  theii  old 
pUcea,  and  a  certain  number  of  monumeDta  dia- 
peraed  have  been  te-eatablished  at  St.  Dania, 
among  which  are  thaee  of  the  Valoia,  of  a  Oomte 
d'Etampes,  and  aaraal  cenotaphs  of  the  children 
of  St.  Louia  braught  from  the  Abbej  of  Royau- 
mont.  Some  atalis  from  the  chapel  of  the  Oar- 
dinal  d'Amboiee  at  the  Chateau  de  Oaillon  are 
DOW  under  reatoration,  and  occupy  the  last  ban- 
aept  of  the  nave. 

There  are  Btill  remaining  aome  paiiil«d  glaaB 
windows,  of  the  time  of  the  Abbe  Sugar,  of  gnat 
beauty,  The  church  baa  been  more  mutilated 
from  the  Empire  to  1846  than  it  had  been  during 
the  Revolution,  all  the  worka  undertaken  during 
that  period  having  only  hastened  its  ruin.  It  hat 
been,  therefore,  neoeasary  to  restore  the  edifice 
throughout — a  work  which  haa  been  aldlfidly  exe- 
cuted by  U.  VioUet-le-duc. 

Thr  death  is  announced,  at  Courtrni,  of  M. 
Vincent  de  Vos,  an  artist  diatingniBhed  for  his 
paintings  of  dogs. 

ExciVATiosB  are  being  made  at  Colosne  with 
a  view  of  determining  the  ground-plan  of  the  city 
during  the  time  of  the  Koman  domination,  and  iu 
the  course  of  last  week  remains  of  mural  founda- 
tions were  brought  to  light,  which  were  at  tirst 
believed  to  be  of  Ronaan  origin,  but  further  investi- 
gations have  shown  thnt  they  must  have  formed 
part  of  the  old  "Jews'  Quarter"  of  Cologne.  It 
la  conjectured,  however,  that  the  removal  of  these 
atructures  will  disclose  a  still  lower  stratum  of 
mural  remaice,  alFordiog  evidence  of  the  more 
Ancient  presence  of  Roman  colonista. 

Tme  coloaaal  group  of  the  Crucifixion  eroded 
in  tha  Oher-Amniergsu  has  been  vincovered  in  the 
presence  of  an  enormous  number  of  strangera,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  were  foreigneia.  Solemn 
aervicea  were  held  in  honour  of  the  event,  which 
was  celebrated,  at  the  desire  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  anniveiaary  of  the  Queen  Dowager's  birth- 
day. 

UiTDBK  the  title  Jteptrtorium  fur  Kmittwutat- 
acAo/):  a  new  art-publication  has  just  appeared  in 
Ganuany,  which  it  is  hoped  will  fully  take  the 
place  of  Naumann'a  ArcAiii  and  ZiJui's  Jahr- 
wicher  fur  £un»tm»tentciaft,  two  excellent  jour- 
nals thAt  have  been  for  some  time  extinct.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proapectus  which  we  have  received 


of  art-hiatory,  and  to  concise  information  on  all 
aHbjects  of  art--litarature.  With  this  viaw  it  will 
iD^ude : — a.  Original  and  inde^wndent  worka. 
h.  Original  oontributiona  and  communications 
from  museums,  galleriea,  &c.  c.  Art-literature  of 
all  aorta,  history,  theory  and  technic  of  art,  art 
industry,  nuniismatics,  tne  graphic  arts,  auctions 
and  new  publications,  d.  Art  notes  and  peiaonal 
information,  e,  Bibliogmphy,  with  independent 
paging.  The  list  of  contributors  to  the  Septr- 
tei-ium  is  Terr  long,  and  contains  the  names  of 
some  of  the  best  mown  artH»itics  in  Oennany. 
The  Bucoaas  of  the  new  juurnal  is  atiU  further 
assured  by  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
luiucation,  conviuced  of  the  essential  service  such 
an  organ  is  likely  to  render  in  promotinK  the  cul- 
tivation of  art,  has  voted  a  considerable  yearly 
grant  U>  help  in  carrying  it  out  in  the  best  poaaihle 
mannar.  The  Jtefortoriimt  will  be  published  in 
quarterly  numbers  of  six  sheets  each,  lour  numbers 
making  a  volume.    The  Urst  uuiuber,  a  double  or 


half-yearly  one,  has  already  appeared,  and  oontaina 
•evaral  important  oiiginal  p^)«rs,  fully  bearing 
(Hit  the  promise  of  the  pra^Mtctna.  They  are 
mosUy,  however,  contributions  to  early  G^rmMi 
art-bistoiy,  and  preauppoaa  conatdarable  acquaint- 
•noe  with  such  studies.  The  B^mrtorivm  makea, 
indeed,  no  claim  to  popularity.  It  ia  edited  by 
Frani  Scbeatag,  Custodian  of  the  Royal  Austeian 
Museum   for   Art   end  Industry  in  V'ienna,  and 

Siblished  by  Spemann  and  Co.  at  Stuttgart,  and 
erokl  and  Co.  at  Vienna. 
RErHRBKOB  was  made  late  in  the  season  to  Hr. 
Mayor's  collection  of  Ancient  Drawing*,  then  and 
atill  on  view  and  on  sale  at  Mr,  Hogarth's,  in 
Mount  Street,  and  we  stated  the  number  of  draw- 
ing exhibited, the  schools  to  which  they  belonged, 
end  the  circumstancee  nnder  which  Mr.  Mayor's 
collection  was  formed.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
add  that  the  collection  is  richest  in  examples  of 
the  Dutch  and  tha  various  Italian  Schools.  The 
earlier  masters  of  the  English  School  are  repre- 
sented but  in  form,  and  the  French  drawings, 
thoujfh  not  insignificant,  are  of  less  consider- 
able importance.  So  are  the  Oerman  and  the 
Bpaniah.  Nor,  indeed,  in  the  main  was  it  for 
aMolutelj'  cafdtol  works  of  the  masters  that  Mr. 
Mayor's  collection  was  remarkable.  The  examples 
aflford  many  sources  of  interest  which,  in  a  Inief 
additional  word  like  the  present,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  exhaust.  Some  good  examples  of 
Andrea  Mantegna  have  passed  already  into  other 
hands.  Of  the  greatest  names  in  Italian  art  there 
is  to  be  mnarked  a  careful  and  aubtle  study  for 
the  head  of  a  philosopher  (No.  Vi),  by  Lionardo 
da  Vinci.  This  is  with  a  metal  point,  heightened 
with  white  on  a  prepared  jpxiund.  Of  Rafael  a 
notable  illustration  is  that  in  red  chalk  deacribad 
BB  a  study  for  the  two  figures  of  Heiealea  and 
Omphale  in  the  FtaU  of  the  God*.  The  collection 
includes  among  its  very  ntany  examplea  of  the 
Dutch  masters  more  than  one  particularly  fine 
drawing  by  Ostade,  tioai.  the  E^soaile  collection. 
In  one  a  group  of  figures  stand  round  a  cottage 
door,  out  of  which  a  woman  is  looking.  On  a  bench 
by  the  «de  of  the  door  sits  a  man  holding  a  glase 
of  beer ;  in  front  is  an  itinerant  musician,  playing 
on  the  tuirdy-gurdy,  surrounded  by  childrtw,  who 
listen  to  the  music  In  the  background  three 
boors  are  seated  round  a  cask.  Thia  is  the  skele- 
ton or  professed  subject  of  the  dmwiog,  but  its 
charm  is  heightened  by  the  admiiabla  ^ect  of 
gentle  light  and  shade :  the  light  passing  pk*- 
santly,  as  Oitade  loved  it  to  pass,  througb  vinM 
and  tiellit-woric  near  by  the  rustic  tavern.  This  Is 
No.  661  in  the  collection.  No,  660— «  very  much 
slighter  aketch — is  also  to  be  remarked.  It  re- 
presents, with  admirable  firmness  and  roundnaaa  of 
outline  and  accuracy  of  movement,  a  stalwart  man 
sitting  on  a  bench  and  playing  a  violin.  A^ain, 
No.  663—0  small  drawing,  in  colours,  of  a  man 
walldog  solitarily  along  the  road,  with  a  cheerful 
and  amused  boniiomie  in  every  line  of  hia  plaia 
iax» — may  also  profitably  be  noticed.  Of  Ram- 
bran  dt's  worka  there  are  no  capital  or  ex- 
eeptional  examples,  though  •e\'eTal  of  distinct 
interest.  Qenerally  in  Dutch  landscapes  the  col- 
lection is  rich.  By  John  Both  there  are 
several ;  and  thei«  are  pretty  small  drawings  by 
Hermann  Zachtleven,  a  smaU  pure  landscape  1^ 
'in  addition  to  several  cattle  drawings — 
]  van  Goyen'swoika  will  repay  obaervatiMi. 
Various  curious  and  intereating  studies  in  ship- 
architecture— one  especially,  a  study  of  the  hull 
of  the  English  diip  of  war  Snaax,  sught,  but  free 
and  rich — by  William  van  de  Velde — may  claim 
notice.  And  amon^  landscape*  there  are  some 
excellent  Waterlooe  m  block  chalk,  and  one  very 
considerable  Nicholas  Berghem,  numbered  766. 
The  examplea  of  Wuuvermana  and  Beckhuysen 
— to  name,  out  of  many  others,  these  two  painters 
of  the  pomp  of  battle  by  land  and  sea — are  lees 
important.  A  more  detuled  study  of  the  vrorks 
of  the  Schools  of  Florence,  Umlwia,  and  Rome 
would  afibid  material  for  much  interesting  obserr- 


and  Jan  ^ 


M.  T.wrwimf  haa  been  appointed  FrofMsor  at 
Painting  at  the  Eoole  dea  Bwox-Artt  in  place  cf 
the lateM.  Pila. 

Thb  town  of  Havre  haa  bought  H.  J.  P. 
Lanrens'  picture  L'Interdit,  a  work  that  attoaated 
great  attantioii  at  tJie  loot  Oaloo. 


tbe  Gobelins.  It  ia  reckoned  that 
they  will  be  finished  in  about  three  years,  when 
they  are  destined  to  be  hung  in  the  gmnd  gallery 
of  the  new  Kdtel  de  Ville  in  Paris. 

M.  Alexabdbb  jywuLiJUi  and  M.  Cheramy  are 
appointed  executors  by  tbe  wiU  of  Oarpeaux,  which 
was  opened  last  week  by  the  President  of  the 
Civil  'Tribunal  of  the  Seine.  It  is  supposed,  says 
the  CAroniijiM^  that  judicial  proceedings  will  arise 
out   of  the  dispositions  of   this  wilf;  for  by   it 


M.  CoKBOTER,  the  architect  cbaraed  with  the 
restorations  of  the  Abbey  of  Mont  Saint  Michel, 
hsa  recently  discovered  the  tomb  of  Robert  de 
Torigny,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  abbots  of  this 
monastery.  A  sarcophagus  seven  feet  long  con- 
tains the  body  of  the  abbot,  arrayed  in  his 
pontifical  robes  blackened  by  time.  On  his  right 
aide  lay  bis  crouer,  the  volute  twelve  inch^  long 
of  lead,  the  Etas'  of  wood.  A  amall  leaden  plate 
placed  upon  the  skull  bears  this  inscription  in 
Latin:  "Here  reposes  Robert  de  Torigny,  abbot 
of  this  place,  who  governed  this  monastery  thirty- 
two  years,  but  lived  eighty  years."  Robert  de 
Torigny,  whom  the  chroniclerB  of  his  time  called 
"  the  great  builder,  and  the  great  librarian,"  was 
elected  abbot  in  1151,  and  died  in  1186,  deserving 
to  be  buried  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  he  had 
embellished,  under  the  porch  he  had  built,  and 
near  the  library  which  he  had  filled.  Some  days 
alter  this  important  discovery,  the  workmen  came 
upon  the  tomb  of  his  successor,  Martin  de  Fur- 
mides ;  his  wooden  cof&u  was  reduced  to  powder, 
and  the  leaden  head  of  tbe  crozier  alone  remained 
of  hia  emblems  of  dignity. 

Tbx  historical  painter  Antoine  van  Yaendyok, 
director  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux-Arta  at  Moua, 
died  at  Bniaeels  on  the  I4th  instant.  Van 
Ysendyck  vras  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1801. 

Aif  interesting  discovery,  says  the  Peneveranza, 
has  been  lately  m»de,  in  the  bill  between  <>vieto 
and  the  station,  of  an  Etruscan  tomb  formed  of 
Urge  blocks  of  the  tu&  of  tha  soil,  and  of  very 
original  construction.  It  consists  of  a  amall  edi- 
fice, of  about  100  feet  aqnare,  separated  inside  by 
four  passages  which  completely  insulate  one  part 
from  tbe  other.  On  each  of  the  aide*  are  five 
tombs  set  back  to  back,  the  whole  covered  over  bj 
a  roof,  which  gradually  diminishes  from  bottom 
to  top.  This  is  a  unique  example  of  an  Orvietao. 
place  of  sepulchre.  Though  the  edifice  forms  ■ 
whole,  yet  each  tomb  haa  its  individuality,  and 
the  walls  of  division  indicate  tiut  they  ware  not 
all  built  at  tbe  same  time,  and  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  difiaient  lamiliee.  Their  con- 
struction is  very  incient,  as  is  shown  by  the 
horizontal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Egyptian, 
vaulting  employed  in  the  roo£,  This  ia  a  mode  of 
construction  which  denotes  the  in&ncy  of  the  art, 
and  is  only  found  in  the  moat  ancient  monuments 
of  Italy  and  Greece.  A  similar  example  occur* 
at  Cervetri,  in  the  R^ulini-Golasw  tomba,  and  in 
Greece,  in  tbe  celebrated  Treasury  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenae, 

A  MOKiTKBirT  haa  lately  been  erected  at  Odensee, 
in  the  iahtnd  of  Fyen,  to  Thomas  Kingo,  bishop  of 
the  diocese  &om  1677  till  his  death  in  1733. 
Biahop  Kingo  enjoyed  in  hia  time  a  fair  reputation 
for  kaniing,  and  was  reckoned  an  eloquent 
preacher,  but  he  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  lyrist, 
and  ta  the  comj^ler  of  tbe  Psalter  for  the  Diiniih 
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.  which  the 

mainly 


Church,  vhich  i 

in  1669  to  be  uB 

and  DenniATk,  and  formed  the  haaia  o 

latw  Daniah  Pwlm-Book  of  7 

foimded. 

The  Numumatie  (Anmids,  vol.  zt.  part  2* 
opens  with  an  eisa;  by  M.  J.  P.  Six,  on  "  hea 
Imox  Stcaeo,"  in  which  the  writer  endeavonre  t« 
diacriminBte  between  the  isBueB  of  DikaiH  near 
Ahdera,  and  those  of  Dikua  £retri6n,  with  the 
help  of  the  Berlin  Cmjmt  Ijueriptionum  Atti- 
oorum.    Mi,  F.  W.  Madden  cootinuea  hie  "  Sup- 

Slement  to  the  Hiatory  of  Jewish  Coinage  and 
[oaey  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Mr.  R. 
L.  Kenyon,  a  young  numiBnuitist  who  promises 
to  do  good  work  on  English  coins,  coDtnbut«B  a 
paper  on  "The  Short-Orosa  Question,"  which  Mr, 
Jonn  Evaus  answers  in  the  Bucceediug  article. 
Profeeaor  Ohurchill  Bahington  giveB  an  account  of 
a  "  find  "  of  Roman  coins  at  Lavenham  :  0.  F.  K. 
fomishea  a  note  on  the  Aahantee  and  Best  Shot 
Medals ;  and  Mr.  R.  Oochran  Patrick  adds  his 
wonted  qoantum  of  Scottish  Numiamatics.  A 
duller  number  than  uauaL 

Thb  Qasette  det  Beaux-Artt  opena  with  a  first 
articleon  the  Andquitieaof  theTroad,  bjFrancois 
Lenormant.  M.  Paul  Mantz  concludes  his  criti- 
inam  of  Jfan  Van  Ooyeu  with  these  words :  "  Sui 
wm  modeete  drapeau  ou  n'telate  aucune  note  vio- 
lente  Van  Qozen  n'a  voulu  dcrire  qu'un  mot : 
'Tout  pour  I'harmonie.' "  A  good  etching  hy 
Bnmet^DehaiDes  and  aeyeral  woodcuts  illuatrate 
tlie  article.  M,  Ohampfleury,  in  his  "  Point  de 
Tue  particulier  but  Oallot,"  s^tea  it  as  liis  opinion 
that  Gallot  is  a  very  much  overrated  artist,  and 
tliat  his  enffravin^  have  none  of  that  "feu,  fougue 
etgSnie"  that  hie  admirers  find  in  them.  M. 
Engine  Muntz  describes  the  piuntings  of  Melozzo 
da  Forli  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  pub- 
Hshea  Borne  registries  of  payment  to  that  artist 
&om  the  ^ear  1477  to  1480.  "The  Employ- 
ment of  Figures  in  Mohammedan  Art "  is  again 
the  Bubject  treated  of  by  M.  Henri  l«voii.  In  this 
■econd  article  several  ezamplea  are  (riven  of  por- 
trait heads  and  other  figures  on  Mohammedan 
money.  The  other  articles  of  the  number  are  a 
ContinuatioQ  of  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  M, 
Jules  Jacquemart's  collection,  a  long  critique  of 
the  triennial  Fine-Ait  Exhibition  at  Brussels  by 
H.  OamiUe  Lemonier,  and  an  account  of  the 
Michd  Angelo    Centenary  fittt    by  M.    Louis 


THB  BTAaS. 

"itL     POE      HEE," 


Mb.  Wilkib  Oollivb's  drama  of  The  Froatn 
Deep,  when  acted,  now  well  nigh  twenty  years 
ago,  at  the  Tavistock  Iloase  theatricals,  suggested 
to  Charies  Dickens  the  character  of  Dr.  Manette, 
the  old  French  physician  in  the  Tide  of  Two 
Citia ;  and  the  Tale  of  Two  Cttiet,  with  its  con- 
cluding chapters  of  sapreme  beauty  and  power, 
tnffieated  to  Mr.  PolgTHve  Simpson  and  a  younger 
wnter — Mr.  Meriva^ — the  cbaiacter  of  Hugh 
Trevor,  in  their  new  play  AB  for  Her.  Hugh  Trevor 
is  the  Sydney  Carton  of  Dickens,  surrounded  by 
different  circumstances,  but  meeting  the  same  fate. 
And  though  the  critic  of  the  Glche  has  accurately 
pointed  out  a  eiuularity  of  situation  between  a 
scene  of  the  new  play  and  a  scene  of  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray's Etmond,  that  is  probably  only  a  coincidence ; 
and  the  writers  have  done  well  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  Dickens — obligations,  for  the 
rest,  which  no  well-read  person  could  foil  to  per- 

The  general  plot  of  the  piny,  though  it  tends  to 
the  same  end,  is  in  its  course  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  noveL  Not  only  is  the  scene, 
which  in  the  tragic  portions  of  the  fiction  is  laid 
in  France,  now  Md  m  England  ;  not  only  is  the 
time  no  longer  that  of  the  Revolution  and  Terror, 
bat  tiiat  of  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  174S ;  but 
the  intrigue  is  for  the  most  part  a  new  one,  and  is 


managed  by  the  authors  with  an  amount  of 
ingenuity  and  skill  recalling  in  this  particular,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  etrongly-built  plays  of  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin  and  the  Ambigu,  and,  on  the  otlieT, 
the  dove-toiled  comediee  of  Scribe.  The  piece 
is  carefully  written,  but  has  been  even  more 
carefully  planned,  and  though  the  story  will  not 
here  be  told  in  quite  sufficient  detail  to  exhibit 
this  tatter  merit,  one's  word  may  perhaps  be 
token  that  a  better  constmcted  play  has  not  for  a 
very  long  while  been  seen  on  our  boards.  In  the 
main  it  is  compact,  dose—sn-r^,  as  the  French 
espressively  say — only  in  one  part  of  the  second 
act  is  there  a  superfluous  flow  of  dialogue  which 
neither  leads  to  movement  nor  illustiates  charac- 
ter. This  blemish  should  speedily  be  removed — 
may,  indeed,  have  been  ao  ere  these  lines  are  before 
the  reoder.  All  For  Ser  will  then  both  in  action 
and  dialogue  be  one  of  the  strongest  things  seen 
of  recent  years  in  Ezigland— owing,  of  course, 
always  the  best  port  of  its  charm  to  its  appropria- 
tion of  one  of  the  finest  conceptions  of  uie  great 
English  master. 

Hugh  Trevor  is  the  elder  bom  and  bastard 
brother  of  Lord  Edendale,  and  botii  men  love 
one  woman — L*dy  Maisden  ("Miss  Hose  Ooghlan), 
But  while  the  younger  brother  is  self-contained, 
prosperous,  and  acceuted  as  the  legitimate  bearer 
of  title  and  estate,  tne  elder  (who  is  the  Sydney 
Carton  of  Dickens)  is  abandoned  and  drunlsen — 
the  wreck  of  a  fine  character :  or,  rather,  a  fine 
character  still,  but  hopeless  in  fighting  against  his 
vice.  Edendale  is  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  Pretender's  cause,  or  of  active  participation 
in  it ;  and  in  the  garden  of  a  Thames-side  tavern 
the  soldiers  of  the  King  arrive  to  aneat  him. 
But  it  is  in  Hugh  Trevor's  power  to  cover  his 
escape,  and  Hugh  Trevor  has  found  that  it  is  his 
brother  that  Ladv  Morsden  loves.  For  her  sake 
Hurh  Trevor  will  cover  Edendale's  escape,  and 
will  himself,  for  the  nonce,  personate  the  missing 
peer.  He  con  no  longer  win  Lady  Marsden's 
love,  but  can  make  sure  of  her  gratitude. 

The  second  act  finds  the  dramatie  pirionae  9,\, 
Edendale  Abbev,  where  the  peer  is  in  a  hiding- 

Ce  known  only  to  one  retainer  and  to  hie  love, 
y  Morsden.  The  Sing's  troops  are  quartered 
in  the  house  all  the  while — the  Colonel  fascinated 
by  Lady  Marsden,  and  that  courageous  young 
woman,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  wisely  co- 
quetting with  the  Colonel,  and  guarding  her  future' 
husband.  At  the  some  time  Hugh  Trevor  is  in 
the  house,  and  one  Radford,  a  spy;  and  Hugh' 
Trevor  is  assured  by  Radford,  who  knows  Se 
earlier  history  of  the  fsniily,  that  the  late  Earl 
did  secretly  marry  Trevor's  mother,  and  before 
Trevor's  birth,  and  that  the  proof  of  marriage  is 
locked  within  some  cabinet  of  that  house,  And 
Hugh,  drunken  and  dissolute,  yet  chivalrous,  is 
hunting  wildly,  between  his  cups,  for  that  mis- 
led evidence  of  marriage  which  will  give  him,  if 
he  choose  to  use  it,  "  honour  and  a  name."  "  But 
will  not  Honour  and  Name  meet  me  with  the  ques- 
tion, what  have  I  done  with  youP"  He  finds 
the  paper,  but  has  offended  the  spy ;  and  the  spy 
meditates  a  revenge.  Lady  Marsden  appears,  and 
thanking  Hugh  for  his  devotion— of  which  just 
now  some  sJarm  by  the  soldiery  allows  him  to 
afford  a  fresh  proof— he  tells  her  what  his  love 
for  her  is,  but  lees  with  any  hope  of  its  being 
responded  to  than  for  the  mere  wild  satisfiiction 
of  having  told  it  for  once.  He  has  no  thought  of 
robbing  his  brother  of  her  affection,  or  of  linking 
her  career  to  his  own  bll,  "  No  one  can  help  me 
—least  of  all  you— in  the  life  /  lead." 

And  now  comes  the  moment  of  the  spy's  re- 
venKe.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  the  discovery 
of  the  hidden  peer,  but  takes  no  credit  to  himself. 
It  was  his  drunken  Mend — his  friend  Hugh 
Trevor — who  had  just  now  restored  Lord  Eden- 
dale to  the  keeping  of  the  King's  officers.  He 
invents  this  story,  and  it  is  'belieTed,  ,4.nd  that 
act  ends  with  a  scene  of  reproach  and  bitterness 
on  the  port  of  Lady  Marsden,  nnd  of  pain  on  the 
part  of  Hugh  Trevor,  who  declares  to  her  calmly 


veying  a 
the  cell  a 


and  sorrowfully  that  she  will  some  diy  ngiet  kai    ' 
reproaches  and  know  that  be  has  aacriGced  much 
for  her  soke.    But  never  will  she  know  all  that 
he  has  sacrificed,  for  he  is  now  ulently  bomine 
the  paper  which  gave  proof  of  his  honour  uS 

The  scene  of  the  third  act  is  laid  in  Osriiale 
Oaol,  where    Lord  Edendale  awuts  execatiim. 
The  spy  Radford  is  mtrusted  with  his  keepdng 
until  the  end,  and  Hngh  Trevor  (puns  aceesa  to 
the  prison,  and  encounters  Radford  there.    He  ie 
possessed  of  informatian  about  the  earlier  life  of 
Radford  which  the  spy  had  believed  to  be  whoDj 
a  secret,  and  the  disclosure  of  which  would  ie 
filial  to  his  career.    So  that  now  for  the  moment   ' 
Radford  may  be  Hngh  Trevor's  tool,  'to  do  him    i 
what  service  ha  will.     The  service  is  in  duly  cod-    | 
at  the  right  time  the  happier  lover  from 
and  the  prison,  in  which  the  ill-iated  bia    ' 

whose  young  way  was  never  the  way  to  age—    ! 
will  take  his  place  to  the  last.     I«dy  Maredei    ! 
has  access  to  her  betrothed,  and  they  bravely  Ud    i 
each  other  farewell ;  when  Edendale  haviog  gone 
hock  to  hie  confinement,  the  woman  encaunt«n    ' 
Hugh  Trevor,  who  persuodes  her  at  lost  that  iie  ii 
there  to  save  t^  man  who  is  condemned.    She  >t 
last  trusts  in  him,  asking  forgiveneas  for  her  -mtx    . 
of  iaith   when  she   had  reprooched  him,  and  re- 
wards him  now  with  that  unsuhstautial  reward  oT   | 
her  confidence,  which  in  this  supreme  moment  of   ' 
his  life,   when   material   facts   are   so  little  snd 
thonght  is  so  much,  is  wholly  enough  for  him. 
And   with    unsuspecting  words    that   »be  shill    I 
thank  him  more  when  she  meets  him  again,  6b« 
goes  out  of  the  prison  gate,  and  he  has  seen  the    . 
last  of  her.     Then  he  proceeds  to  his  task:  con-    ' 
vincee  his  brother  that  he  has  always  'been  true  to 
him ;  dictates  a  letter  and  drugs  the  writer  whik    i 
he  dictates ;  then  changes  dreas  and  colls  the  S|)j 
to  carry  out  the  drunken  fellow  to  his  carriagEF- 
the  imprisoned  Lord  Edendale,  drugged  that  he    I 
may  bo  go  out  and  be  free.     And  then,  the  tiiK 
having   come,   Trevor    goes    out   to    the    Wo(i,    , 
mounting  it,  with  on  his  lips  those  measured  «ig-    | 
nificant  words  which  the  younger  writers  hsTe 
taken  direct  from  the  great  master :  "  It  is  a  fir, 
for  better  thing— that  I   do — than  I  have  eret 
done.    It  is  a  fiir,  far  better  rest  I  go  to,  than  1 
have  ever  known," 

The  play  is  h  fine  and  sympotlietic  one,  and  th* 
acting  on  the  whole  wortfiy  of  it.  There  are  but 
three  ports  of  definite  importance :  the  spy's.  Lady 
Marsden's,  and  Hugh  Trevor's — that  of  Lord 
Edendale  being  quite  subordinate.  The  last  it 
played  sufficiently  well  by  Mr.  Crauford,  while  of 
the  spy  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  is  an  accomplished 
representative.  He  is  not  a  good  exponent  o( 
emotional  characters,  nor  of  vary  demonstratiTO 
"  charactei^parts,"  nor  of  the  buoyant  figures  of 
comedy :  but  with  his  observont  eyes,  his  cantiom 
mouth,  his  silently  adrancing  step,  and  hie  voice, 
which  commits  itself  to  nouiinj;,  he  is  the  best 
representotive  we  have  on  the  stage  of  unmoved, 
dogged,  yet  alert  wiliness.  Miss  Rose  Ooghlan 
acts  with  some  force  and  much  intelligence  in  the 
port  of  Lady  Marsden.  She  is  beet  in  her  banter- 
ing scenes  with  the  Colonel,  who  would  importune 
her  with  love — and  who  must  be  allowed  to  do  to 
--or  again,  in  the  pathetic  pasBSgee  in  which  she 
speaks  to  Hugh  Trevor  of  his  vices  and  her  grati- 
tude. She  is  least  able,  and  certainly  least  at- 
tractive, where  she  denounces  him.  Mr.  OlaytOD, 
in  Hugh  Trevor,  attempts  the  strongest  thii:^  hs 
has  yet  attempted,  ond  attempts  it  with  real 
success.  His  art  upon  the  lighter  side  of  comedy 
has  often— in  Louis  Treiie,  and  in  Joeenh  Surface, 
not  to  speak  of  other  performances— oeen  tried 
and  found  sufficient,  but  he  has  never  hefoie 
essayed  a  character  chorged,  not  only  with  the 
obvious  and  simple  pathos  of  the  latest  act  of  this 
play,  but  with  the  far  subtler  suggestions  of  pathos 
abounding  in  the  earlier.  And  he  is  very  heartily 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  imaginative  force  and 
truth,  not  always  or  often  in  t£e  possession  of  a 
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The  ''ftutboTB  )wvfl  written  theJT  work  in 
vigorDUB  English,  which  it  ie  a  pleuuie  to  liateu 
to.  Thev  have  equally  avoided  the  relaxed  lan- 
^uags  of  eveij-daT  parloiira,  and  the  inflated 
commonplace  of  Uie  modem  historical  drama. 
One  may  add,  m  matter  of  detail,  that  their  obli- 
gationa  to  Dickens  do  not  quite  cease  with  that 
character  of  Trevor  which  they  have  so  akilfiilly 
conTayed.  The  spy  Badford  waa  at  all  evento 
onconscioiwly  siwgestod  by  the  apy  in  the  Tale  of 
Tica  CitUt;  and  agiunst  that  fignue  of  Mary 
Rivers — a  small  part  well  played  by  Misa  Hill, 
but  which  there  has  been  no  need  to  mention 
more  fully — urunst  that  figure  of  Mary  RiverH 
one  may  set  &ckaDs's  tender  sketch  of  the  girl 
who  rode  with  Carton  to  the  guiUotine,  when  the 
knittingwomencounted  "Eighty-three,"  "Eighty- 
four."  Fhedkrick  Wkdxobe. 


Maakt  and  Facet  will  probablT  be  produced  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  thi«  day  week. 

Otr  Monday  Mr.  Jeferum,  after  an  absence  of 
mwiy  yeara  from  England,  will  appear  at  the 
Princeea's  Theatre,  in  B^  Van  Wiakh:  the  p^ 
formance  by  which  he  suddenly  acquired  fame  in 
Iiondon  at  a  time  when  general  interest  in  the 
theatre  had  not  revived. 

The  Court  Theatre  reopens  on  Monday. 

LiUle  Em'iy  will  be  played  at  the  Adelphi  tJ> 
Dight,  and  probably  until  about  the  middle  of 
December,  when  the  Shaaghraun  is  expected  to 
be  transferred  from  its  present  home  to  Hr.  Chst- 
terton's  theatre  in  the  Strand. 

The  benefit  of  Mr.  George  Coleman,  of  the 
Olympic,  will  take  place  on  the  morning  of  next 
Saturday,  and  will  be  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
'when  the  School  for  Scttndal  wiU  be  performed. 
Mr.  Phelps  will  be  Sir  Pet«r  Teazle,  Mr.  Creswick 
Joseph  Surface,  Mr.  H.  Neville  Charles  Surface, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Viner  Mrs.  Candour.  Miaa 
Fowler  will  act  Lady  Teaile— the  enterprising 
comedian  esaaying  the  part  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Gilbbbt's  fairy  comedy  will  immediately 
be  put  into  trehearsal  at  the  Court 

The  Obmrvtr  mentions  that  Mr.  John  Coleman 
— well-known  in  the  North — will  be  the  new 
lessee  of  the  Queen's  Theatre, 

M.  ALEXAifCBB  Drnfu's  work,  to  be  produced 
at  the  Pranfais,  is  having  the  substantial  commer- 
cial advantage — so  clearly  appreciated  by  poetic 
Qunds — the  advantage  of  "the  puff  preliminary, 
the  puff  collateral,  the  puff  atlusivej"  which 
Slundan,  with  admirable  keenness,  distinguished 
in  the  CHlic.  Long  before  the  Elrangire  was 
finished,  it  was  announced  as  in.  preparation. 
"Wben  it  was  finished,  it  was  announced  that  the 
manuscript  was  on  its  way  to  Paris.  When  the 
manuscript  had  arrived  in  Paris,  it  was  announced 
that  the  manager  of  the  Frances  had  expressed 
himself  charmed  with  it.  When  the  manager 
had  expressed  himself  charmed  witk  it,  the  papers 
began  to  guess  what  was  its  subject.  When  they 
began  to  guess  its  subject,  one  of  them  said  that 
the  Etrangire  was  Marie  .Antoinette;  whereupon 
it  was  suggested  that  she  was  only  socially  "  a 
foreigner ;  tliat,  in  truth,  she  was  an  adven- 
tureas,  a  heroine  of  the  demi-monde.  And  so  the 
public  are  not  permitted  to  forget  that  M. 
Dumas's  work  is  coming  out ;  though  as  yet  no 
time  is  fixed  for  its  appearance. 

The  BdU  Sourbormaite  has  been  played  very 
enccessfully  at  the  Earl  Theater  in  Vienna. 

The  Figaro  tells  us  that  M.  Perrin  wishes  to 
revive  Lady  Tartuffe — "  la  belle  comSdie  de 
Mdme.  Emile  de  Girerdin" — and  that,  if  he  does 
BO,  Mdile.  Croizette  will  act  the  part  originAlly 
created  by  Rachel ;  that  Mdlle.  Reichenberg  wiU 
play  the  tngfnue,  and  that  one  of  Regnier's  best 
creations — that  of  Hector  de  TDuibiire — will  be 
played  by  M.  Got 


The  Theatre  dee  Vari«t€s  would  not  strike  a 
i^ygoer  conversant  with  French  literature,  but 
Ignorant  of  Parisian  mannen  and  fsshions,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  theatres  in  Paris ;  but  a 
first  night  there  is  as  great  an  event,  at  least  in  a 
certain  world  which  gets  a  good  deal  talked  about, 
aa  a  firat  night  at  the  f^ancus,  and  even  the 
critics  of  tbe  graver  papers  do  not  hesitate  to 
furflish  long  accounts  of  the  light  pieces  for  which 
the  Vari^tSs  ia  famous.  Thus  La  Boulatigire  a 
det  £cm — the  newest  piece  at  this  Boulevard 
tbeatra,  and  a  piece  made  additionally  notorious 
bv  Udme.  Schnrader's  refusal  to  play  the  part 
abetted  to  her  in  it — is  discussed  at  great  length 
by  the  Orleanist  organ,  the  Joumtd  da  Dibatt, 
which  tells  its  story  wiUi  as  much  of  circumstance 
aa  if  the  play  were  Augier's,  Sardou's,  or  Dumas'a. 
A  well-lmown  French  song  fumishea  the  title,  and 
the  critic  haa  to  narrate  that  Messis.  Meilhac  and 
Hal^vy  have  at  length  cleared  up  the  "  fine  mye- 
teriousness  "  of  the  story,  hitherto  not  leas  obscure 
than  that  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask : — "  No  one 
knowa  now,  and  perhaps  no  one  will  ever  know, 
who  vras  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  but  at  oil 
events  we  know  now  what  the  houlangire  was. 

"Elle  arait  du  icus,  qui  mime  ua  lui  codtaient 
gu^re,  c'flBt  Ain  fait  hen  de  doiita  \  maiv  cos  ^ua^  d'o4 
Ini  Teoufut-ils?  La  chanaon  popilaire  prit^nd 
qu'ila  n'avBieat  pan  una  origine  tiba  pqre ;  mua 
c'^tait  una  calomnia  muaicola.  I^  piioa  dea  Vari^t£a 
aaaore  que  la  boulangire  an  qnBstioa  nvait  gflgai  de« 
milliona  du  tempa  de  Lav  ea  apAcuUnt  k  tort  et  ii 
travera  daiia  la  rae  Qaincatnpoix.  II  n'y  a  poa  de 
raisan  pour  croire  le  coDtnure.  Ilsii,  de  toate  tatpa, 
nous  voila  bien  loin  d'nrie  autre  bauUugire  plus 
poiUqne,  at  uon  moiaa  hiatonque,  la  Fomanna  da 
Baphael.  La  bouUiigere  dee  Varift^,  quoiqu'alle  ait 
&it  fortune,  n'a  pas  pourcBlarenouc^  i,  son  commeccB." 
Mdme.  PaoU  Mari4  is  prused  very  strongly,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  part  of  Margot,  the  bouianghre, 
is  played  by  Mdme.  AimSe  in  a  way  that  does  but 
just  suffice.  She  is  a  little  crushed  by  her  en- 
tourage }  but  it  ia  not  altt^ther  her  fault  if  tlie 
character  of  Mai^ot  is  put  back  from  the  fore- 

Sound  to  the  middle-distance  of  the  picture, 
dlle.  Aim^,  in  the  best  passage  of  the  piece, 
holds  her  own,  but  Mdme.  Paola  Mari^,  says 
Monsieur  Caroguel,  is  an  artist  by  birth,  and 
"  apris  Mdme.  Peschard  je  no  vois  qu'elle,  parmi 
les  octrices  d'opdrette,  qui  aachent  ce  que  c'eet 
que  I'art  du  chant."  Uonce  and  Berthelier  and 
Baron  do  their  part  towards  making  the  perform- 
ance merry  and  aucceesful,  and  a  hundred  repre- 
sentations are,  it  is  believed,  aasnred  to  it. 

Os  Saturday,  the  Gymuaae  Theatre,  vrithdraw- 
ing  its  Dame  aux  Camilial,  which  the  talent  of 
Mdme.  Tollsndiera  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
long  in  the  field,  produced  a  four-act  comedy  by 
Edmond  Cottinet,  Le  Baron  de  VaijoU.  Thia  is 
not  M.  Gottinet's  first  essay  at  the  theatre.  He 
gave  some  time  ofro  the  Brigadier  dp  Feurt/ein  at 
the  Gymnase,  and  that  was  hardly  successful. 
With  Labiche  at  the  Palais  Royal,  he  gave  a 
piece  which  had  much  wit  and  observation,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  was  not  destined  to  draw  the 
town;  and,  finally,  at  the  Od&in,  be  gave  a  "  fan- 
taisie,"  sparkling  with  satire  and  written  in  excel- 
lent verse.  And  in  the  new  piece  by  M.  Cottinet 
there  ia  plenty  of  wit,  but  the  writer  hardly  yet 
knowa  his  trade ;  and  however  possible  it  may  be 
^^ven  the  poetical  and  literary  qualities — to 
wnte  a  pretty  bluette  in  a  single  act,  without 
knowing  anvthtng  of  the  needs  of  the  theatre,  a 
student  of  tbe  stage  can  hardly  fiU  four  acts  with- 
out tumbling  constantly  upon  what  is  impossible 
on  the  boards.  And  just  this  has  happened  to 
M.  Cottinet,  whose  work  suffers,  moreover,  from 
commonplace  acting-^unusual  at  the  Gymnase.  In 
a  principal  character,  Mdme.  Leaueur  is  ill  placed, 
and  the  part  of  an  actresa  is  played  by  Mdlle. 
Leurant,  a  d^bidarUe,  whose  face  bespeaks  her  as 
fitter  for  drama  than  comedy.     Mdlle.  Legault  is 

Ktty  and  amusing ;  and  Landrol  can  hsjdly  be 
i.    Achaid  has  one  good  scene :  that  not  a 
gmtone. 


A  wuTEB  of  dramas  in  America — Mr.  Charles 
Gayler — contributes  to  a  reoent  number  of  the 
New  York  TVAune  a  long  letter  on  the  vexed 
queetion  "  Why  good  plays  are  not  prodnoed  in 
America."    He  says : — 

"That  few,  if  any,  wally  meritorious  Amarieaii 
playa  havs  been  prodneed  upon  the  Amarican  stage  of 
lata  yeara  is  an  undsniable  tttA ;  but  it  is  a  Tnig»fca 
to  assert,  aa  one  writer  does,  that  naoogsra  are  con- 
tinually on  the  look-out  for  Amariean  plays,  irith  a 
C tar  desire  to  produce  them  than  the  anthon  can  - 
I  tn  have  them  produced.  Ameritae  managera, 
like  all  other  pertona  who  are  governed  by  purely 
commarcial  conaideratioiis,  ore  not  oVar-anxioiu  to  an- 
courage  anybody  or  aoy  ietereit  which  is  not  their 
own.  Tha  trae  reason  why  tha  public  are  not  invited 
as  ofteo  to  witneas  American  plsya  aa  it  ia  invited  to 
SBsigt  at  the  repraseiitatjon  of  the  works  of  Bngliah  or 
FroDch  drajnatiata  is  simply  because  our  Amencan 
managers  do  uothing  wbatevar  to  foatar  or  encourage 
Amencan  dramatic  writing.  Not  that  they  have  any 
pr^udice  agsiaat  American  playa  per  >e,  bat  that  ia 
givicg  the  preference  to  the  worka  of  English  and 
Fren^  authora  thoy  are  govamod  umplv  by  com- 
maicisl  ideas  and  interests,  and  avoid  the  risks  which 
tha  Bngliah  or  French  manager  asaamaa  when  be  ^O' 
duces  the  works  of  English  at  Frauch  anthara.  The 
American  auiuagar  avails  himself  of  ^e  enterprise, 
pluck,  and  judgment  of  the  foreifcs  manager  when  the 
plajB  which  they  have  produced  have  proved  aaccess- 
ful  abroad ;  wbila  hia  own  anterpriae,  pinck,  and 
liberality  extend  no  further  than  following  thepath 
which  somebody  alas  has  diaeovered  for  him.  Whsu 
a  foreign  play  recaivas  tha  stamp  of  approval  and 
ancceaa.  tha  American  manager  is  wideawake  enough, 
and  then  ia  an  inatant  atruggle  for  precedanea  in 
securing  tha  prize." 

Mr.  Gayler  odds  a  word  of  r^tet  that  dramatic 
criticism  in  America  is  not  what  it  ahouU  be ; 
and  he  sjsues  furthermore  that  good  writing  ia 
discouraged  by  the  sensational  performera  who 
pass  from  town  to  town,  each  demanding  little  ' 
else  than  a  part  that  suits  himself,  and  not  a  play 
which  suits  everybody  ; — 

"  Who  would  think  of  writing  a  good,  sensible  play 
for  the  army  of  Dutch  and  fiish  comedians,  son- 
farettea,  com^diaaaea,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  '  beauti- 
ful aod  accomplished,'  or  the  '  popular  and  talented,' 
who  are  raiding  the  country  from  year  te  year  from 
Portland  to  New  Orieans,  nnd  from  Cape  Cod  to  San 
FraaciBCO  ?  I  need  not  point  out  particular  inataDces 
to  abow  whnt  material  'apecialty  atars' require.  It 
ia  the  only  material  they  can  use,  for  it  ia  the  only 
material  tha  public  will  pay  lo  aae,  or  that  managen 
will  give  ibem  time  upon  ;  and  if  maoageia  will  not 
ancoDtage  American  writprs  to  write  good  playa,  chay 
muat  write  for  such  as  will  pay  them  for  Uiair  work, 
or  not  write  at  all.  When  there  is  a  demaod  for 
goodAmerimn  play^  by  American  managers;  whan 
dramatic  literature  i a  encouraged;  when  good  plajs 
are  paid  for  here  oa  liberally  as  thej  are  paid  joi 
abr<»d  ;  then  will  the  '  coming  American  comedy  • — 
drama  or  play — come,  and  it  will   not  come  until 

He  has  tiiua  pointed  out  some  of  the  disadvan- 
tagea  under  which  American  authors  labour. 
Will  he  succeed  in  bringing  a  manager  into  the 
field  of  discussion,  to  give  uH  hia  views  also,  from 
the  other  side  F 

On  the  occasion  of  the  vint  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  Milan,  a  new  comedy  by  the  Italian 
dramatist,  Parmenio  Bettoli,  was  performed  at  the 
Teatro  Manzoni,  butwith  lees  success  than  usually 
attends  the  productions  of  this  popular  author. 
Parmenio  Bettoli,  whose  first  great  success  was 
J! EgcMta  pa- progetlo,  is  really  the  pseudonym  of 
P.  T.  Barti,  the  novelist.  The  new  comedy  ii 
entitledij  Smciditprrproiietto,iiii.'iE  written  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Ooldoni. 


MUSIO. 

Thb  special  t .  .  _  .^    _ 

at  the  Orystal  PaUce  was  the  btte  I 

Pieraon's    Symphonic    Prologue    to  Shalcspeie's 


rel^  of  last  Saturday's  concert 
"     "a  HenrvHugh 
,  „        to  ShaJcspere's 

MacbetA,  This  elaborate  work  is,  in  the  stncteet 
sense  of  the  term,  "OTogramme  music."  lie 
oidina>7  instrumental  fonu  are  abandoned,  and 
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in  i^m  place  we  find  a  &«a  Faataaui  intended  to 
depict  tne  cliief  lituatioGs  ia  the  trasudy.  To 
«ii»'blB  t^  Iraerer  and  the  itudeat  to  follow  hia 
ueuiiiiff  nora  elwilj,  the  cowpaaar  hna  affixed 
to  bis  acore  the  various  paaMgas  of  Shakspere's 
text  which  he  hu  chosen  for  illuatration — a  Talu~ 
«hle  uwistAoca,  aa  it  would  certwii];  not  bare  lieen 
tdwajB  eaaj-  to  guete  his  intentioHB  without  such 
aid.  Itia  difficult,  naj  impoMiUe,  to  pronounoe  a 
deeided  opinion  on  a  won  of  such  naTdtrniid 
oiiffinality  without tevenl baariD)^  likeallPiar- 
wma  music,  it  is  charactaised  bj  great  earuMtoees 
of  purpoee ;  it  ia  marked  in  nianj  places  by  mnch 
dnunatic  power,  and,  though  certainly  not  Teiy 
1  form,  appears  less  rambling  and  diffiise 


'SI 


we  have  previously  heard.  More  than 
not  be  said  witbout  further  and  more 
acquaintaoce  with  the  music.  The  remainder  of 
Saturday's  programme  included  Beethoven's  sym- 
phony  in  £ ;  uie  aune  composer's  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  O,'  admirably  played  bj  Mr,  Charles 
Hall^,  with  whom  it  appeara  to  be  an  especial 
&vourita,  and  whoee  style  it  exactly  suite ;  the 
overture  to  Anaoreon,  and  vocal  muaic  contributed 
hy  Mdllee.  Oarlotta  and  Antonietta  Badia  and  Mr. 

To-sieBi  Mr.  Carl  Kosa'a  present  seriea  of 
operatic  perfbimances  at  the  Princess's  Tbeatie 
fiiushee,  as  it  bc^an,  with  the  Marriage  of  Figaro. 
The  special  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the  pro- 
duction on  Wedneaday  of  Cherobini's  maaterpiece 
Le»  Dew  JmmSm,  under  the  title  of  the  Wattr 
Oirriar.  This  production  is  a  musical  event  of 
euch  importance  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  Mr. 
Boea  to  diamisa  it  in  a  couple  of  linee ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  notice  it  in  some  detail  next  week,  and 
also  give  a  short  ritumi  of  the  excellent  season 
Just  concluded. 

The  annouDCements  of  coming  concerts  remind 
us  that  the  winter  musical  season  ia  about  to 
commence.  The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  will 
be  resumed  for  the  eighteenth  aeasoD  on  Monday 
week,  the  8th  inst.  At  the  first  concert  Herr 
Wilhelmj  will  lead,  making  on  this  occasion,  ao 
&r  as  we  are  aware,  bis  first  appearance  aa  a 
player  of  chamber-muaic  in  London.  On  the  same 
evening  Mdme.  Esaipoff  will  be  the  pianist ;  and 
the  concert  will  therefore  be  one  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  AmtMig  Mr.  Chappell's  announoaments 
for  the  seaeoQ  are  the  names  of  MdUe.  Anns 
Mehlig,  Mdme.  Norman-Ndnida,  aitd  Mr.  Charlea 
Halld.  Most  welcome  of  all,  however,  is 
the  promise  of  Mdme.  Schnmann'a  reappear- 
ance. It  vrill  be  remembered  that  ahe  waa  pre- 
vented by  iUnees  last  season  from  paying  her  uaual 
visit  to  thia  countiy.  Hdlle.  Marie  Krebe,  Miss 
J^ea  Zimmermann,  Mr.  Franklin  Tavlor,  and 
!^rT  Joachim  will  also  appear  aAer  Ohriatmaa. 
The  post  of  second  violin  will  be  held  by  Herr 
Louis  Ries,  who  haa  been  connected  with  tbeee 
concerts  from  their  commencement ;  Herr  Straus 
and  Mr.  Zerbmi  will  take  the  viola ;  and  the  in- 
comparable violoncello  of  Signer  Piatti  will  com- 
plete the  quartet.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Mr. 
Zerbini  will,  aa  in  past  seasons,  be  the  conduetora. 

Th>  Sacred  Haratooic  Society  hns  isaued  its 
Proapeotua  for  the  forty-fourth  seasoo  at  Exeter 
Hall.  The  season  will  open  on  Friday,  November 
26,  with  a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Lobge- 
timg  and  Mozart's  Requiem,  In  addition  to  those 
works  annually  looked  for,  there  will  b«  perform- 
ances of  Handel's  Deborah,  Beethoven  s  Mass 
in  0,  and  Mount  of  Oiiva,  Handel's  Sanwon, 
Haydn's  Seaiota  (on  the  aimiversary  of  the  com- 

Cer'a  Inrth,  March  31),  and  a  selection  from  the 
er  known  works  of  Handel  and  other  com- 
posere.  Engagements  have  been  made,  or  are  in 
progreea,  with  th«  following  princijial  vocalista,  to 
appear  at  the  Society's  concerts  durmg  the  season  : 
— UesdamesLemmens- Sherrington,  Edith  Wynne, 
Levier,  Nouver,  Patey,  Elton,  Enriquez  ;  Meean. 
Sims  Reevea,  Vernon  Higbr,  E,  Lloyd,  Fabrini, 
Gummings,  Quy,  Lewia  Thomas,  Wadmore  and 


FolL  Sir  Michael  Coata  will  conduct  tiu  per- 
formtRcee  as  uaual,  and  Mr.  Willing  pieaidea  at 
the  organ. 

Mb.  F.  B.  CsATifiRTOir  annooncee  diat  a  aerie* 
of  German  operatic  perfbrmances  will  be  given  in 
Drmy  Lane  Theatre  next  spring  and  summer. 
The  Oolnitcke  ZeUung,  of  the  ISth  inst.,  gives 
some  further  particulars,  to  the  effect  that  Herr 
&nst,  the  director  of  the  theatre  in  that  citv,  lias 
received  an  application  from  the  manager  of  Druiy 
Lane  t«  produce  in  London  next  year  a  numbw 
of  Wagnei'a  operas —  Tatm/itiuter,  Lohengrin,  FHa- 
gende  SbilanJer,  and  lUtna — as  well  aa  some  of 
Weber's  operas,  with  the  (lite  of  hia  company.  If 
this  information  be  authentic,  the  news  ia  mdeed 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  M.  Gounod's  con- 
dition gives  the  gravest  cause  of  anxiety  to  hia 
Mends.  Sinoe  the  acddent  which  he  met  with 
a  fortnight  ago,  sympFtooiB  of  a  very  aerioua  nature 
have  supervened,  which,  under  the  most  favoui^ 
able  circumstancea,  must  materially  lesaen  his 
chances  of  speedy  recovery. 

Ths  performance  of  Signor  Boito's  new  opera, 
Mefiitt^ele,  at  Bologna,  has  nused  a  storm  of  mu- 
sical criticism.  The  young  composer  is  blamed 
for  choosing  a  theme  ao  undramatic,  a  theme 
already  connected  in  the  memory  of  ererrone 
with  the  melodiea  of  Qounod,  and  most  of  all 
for  proclaiming  himself  in  the  style  of  hia  work 
so  distinctly  a  disciple  of  Wagner.  In  spite, 
however,  of  ell  this,  the  performance  waa  a  de- 
cided success,  and  the  niends  of  the  modem 
school  exult  over  the  new  piece  as  no  less  than  a 
masterpiece — un  gran  a^tMmoro. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Pbofxssoe  Seelbi  is  engaged  on  a  Bu^ranhy 
of  the  Baron  von  Stein,  which  will  be  published 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuli^  year  by  the  0am- 
bridge  Univernty  Presa. 

Mbbsiis.  Hehbt  S.  Enra  aud  Co.  vrill  pub- 
lish soon  after  Christmas  A  lAfe  of  John  Locke, 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Fox  Bounie.  'fiie  work  will  fiU 
two  atout  volumes,  and  will  for  the  first  time  Ht 
forth  with  any  attempt  at  eompletefiess  the 
history  of  the  pniloaopher.  Mr,  Fox  Bourne  haa 
obtaiued  &om  various  manuscript  sooicea  several 
important  treatises  of  Locke's,  and  upwards  of 
two  hundred  letters  written  by  or  to  him,  aa  well 
aa  much  other  biographical  material,  new  to  the 
world,  which  liave  been  made  use  of  in  hia  worir. 

Mssaits.  pRicB  urs  Co.,  of  Qreat  Ruasell 
Street,  will  shortly  issue  a  foeaimile  of  a  choice 
heraldic  MS.  from  the  band  of  William  Smith, 
Rouge  Diagon,  1597-1618,  entitled  The  XII 
WorthififuU  Companiet  or  MiiCeriet  of  London. 
Nearly  bve  hundred  coats  of  arms,  in  their  proper 
colours,  of  lords  mayoia,  sherifb  and  aldermen, 
with  bic^apliical  notices,  are  contained  in  the 
volume.  The  original  formerlv  belonged  to  Mr.  J. 
Qough  Nichols,  and  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Amemoir  of  William  Smith  (theauthorofEing^" 
Vale  Royai)  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Waddington,  who  premises  much  that  is  new 
regarding  this  worthy's  life  and  writinga. 

Mb.  Hebbebt  A.  Giles,  of  H.B.M.'s  China 
Consular  Service,  has  in  active  piepaiatioa  a  woric 
embodying  his  Chiaeae  eicpeneiicee.  It  will  be 
publiahed  oy  Messrs.  Tiiibner  and  Co.,  under  the 
title  of  Chinate  Sketehee. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Rev.  James  Marti- 
neau  will  edit  shortly  a  new  edition  of  the  late 
T.  T.  Taylor's  Xetrotpect  vfl&e  Rdigimit  Life  of 
Engiavd,  with  an  introduction  setting  forth  the 
importance  to  the  present  generation  of  the  work 
in  question.  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.  will  be  the 
puUishers. 

Mbmbs,  TRiiBNiB  Aim  Oo.  will  also  publish,  at 
an  early  dat«,  a  second  considerably  enlaiged  edi- 


tion of  Mr.  Greg's  Littrmry  and 
with  a  portrait  of  the  anuor. 

Tbs  trial  of  the  rin^leadars  in  the  renat  attack    ' 
on  the  Survey  Expedition  in  Palestine  haa  been 
held  at  Acca.     Tbo  result  is  the  imprisonment  for 
various  terms  of  the  men  arrested.    AU  .4Lghs 
Allan,  the  causa  of  the  whole  trouble,  is  in  prison     I 
for  four  months.  The  pecuniary  claima  made  by  Mr.     | 
Consul  Moore,  who  manned  the  case  by  direction 
of  the    Foreign   Office,  are    not   yet  adjusted. 
Lieutenant  Conder  has  brought  home  with  him  & 
large  quantitv  of  material  for  the  great  map  uf    | 
Pidestine,  and  ofSce  work  will  be  carried  on  at 
home  Just  as  well  as  in  Syria.    The  check  to  the 
Survey,  therefore,  will  be  no  more  than  the  thne 
months  which  have  pasasd  since  the  attack.    Ii 
is  satis&ctoiT  to  add  tnat  the  health  of  Lieutensuli 
Conder  and  Kitchener  appears  perfectly  restored, 

Tbs  commission  appointed  by  the  German 
Chancellor  to  consider  the  expediency  of  prii- 
secutiog  further  North  Polar  expeditions  nt  lb 
coat  of  the  Imperial  Oovernment,  has  given  in 
it«  report,  and  auBjpended  its  sitting*  pro  tempBtr. 
In  the  opinion  Of  the  Berlin  commmionera  the 
results  of  past  Ar6tie  expeditions  are  unfavouisble 
to  tbe  prosecutiou  of  further  uudertakiogs  of  the 
aame  kind,  but  they  recommend  that  obaerviny- 
Btationa  should  be  established  in  the  Arctic  suil 
Antu«tie  Polar  regions  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  and  that  if  possible  a  plan  fui 
systematic  PoUr  exploration  should  be  formed 
in  coDJuDCtion  vritb  other  oatioDB. 

LBTiEEa  have  been  received  at  Berlin  from  the 
eminent  antJiropologiat,  Profeseor  A.  Bastian,  who 
haa  been  commisaioned  by  the  Imperial  Gtuman 
Government  to  visit  Central  and  Southern  Ame- 
rica for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  ramuns  of 
art  belonging  to  the  Attek  period.  Prof««BOT 
Bastian  auer  a  short  stay  in  Ohili  had  advanced 
into  Peru,  and  prosecuted  his  investigations  il 
Lima,  and  in  the  provincea  north  of  tne  Linun 
territoiT ;  and  when  he  wrote  he  was  about  td 
push  forward  to  Ecuador  and  Columbia,  in- 
tending, however,  to  devote  some  time  to  the 
careful  exploration  of  the  couutir  round  the  Uke 
of  Titicaca,  where  he  anticipated  reaping  a  rich 
harreet  of  ancient  Mexican  n~~ "  ~  ~ 
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SATVKDAY,  NOr£MS££  6,  1B7S. 
No.  183,  JTaw  Series. 

Thb  Editob  eamnot  undertake  io  retwni,  or 
to  oorretpaad  with  the  writerg  of,  receded 
manvaafipt. 

It  ta  partiettlarh/  requested  t?tat  all  hmiium 
letten  regarding  the  Bty»ply  of  the  paper, 
Sfc.,  may  he  addreesed  to  the  PuBLiaHKii, 
and  not  to  the  EbITOR. 


LITERATURE. 

hook's   LTTBa   OF  lAUD  ADD  JUXOH. 

Inues  of  the  ArehHeliopt  of  Oanterbnry.  By 
"W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  Vol.  XI.  (London: 
B.  Bentley  &  Son,  1875.) 
No  one  could  have  expected  Dean  Hook  to 
write  a  life  of  Laud  otherwiae  than  as  ao 
advocate.  But  an  advocate's  work,  if  well 
done,  has  a  epecial  value  of  its  own,  and 
those  who  remember  into  what  adverse  hands 
the  story  of  Land's  life  has  hitherto  fellen 
-would  gladly  have  forgiven  a  little  party- 
spirit  for  the  sake  of  having  the  Hfb's  work 
of  the  prelate  who  stirred  all  Bhigland  to  in- 
dignation, and  who  imperilled,  by  his  actions, 
his  master's  crown,  dmwn  by  some  one  who 
could  look  Bpon  the  tragedy  firam  something 
like  Laud's  own  point  of  view. 

It  is  painful  to  he  obliged  to  say  that  the 
book  is  not  only  unworthy  of  Dean  Hook's 
well'eamed  reputation,  but  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  any  historical  or  bio- 
graphical value.  It  is  full  of  mistakes, 
small  and  great,  full  of  random  accasations 
against  persona  and  parties,  which  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  substantiate.  In  speaking 
of  the  action  of  the  Commons  against 
Mantagne  in  1625,  for  instance.  Dean  Hook 
tells  ns  (p.  92)  that— 

"  The  writer  hod  apokea  disrespectfully  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  antf  the  Puritans  asked  ivhat 
mattered  such  tiiflea  as  the  Articles  of  Relinou, 
agreed  od  by  the  bishops  and  cleigy  of  lEnguuid, 
compared  with  the  detenainations  of  that  great 
Synod  vrfaieh  Montague  had  vilified  f  " 
No  reference  is  given  in  support  of  this 
extraordinary  statement,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  committee  reported  that  "there  be 
tenets  in  that  first  book  contrary  to  the 
Articles  of  Eieligiou,"  and  if  they  did  net 
press  that  charge  it  seems  to  have  been 
merely  fvsoi  reluctance  to  pttt  tAtemselvea 
forward  in  a  purely  religions  discnsnon. 
Further  on  (p.  318)  we  have  a  statement 
that  the  Long  Parliament  "  became  the  most 
bloodthirsty  tribunal  that  ever  sat  until  the 
period  of  the  French  Bevolntion;"  In 
strictness,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Long 
Pttrliament  wae  content  with  only  two  vio- 
tims.  ItTras  only  a  small  minority  which 
consented  to  the  exeontion  of  the  King  and 
of  the  two  or  three  nobles  who  followed 
him  to  the  scaffold.  But,  even  if  these  be 
reckoned  iu,  the  statement  imphes  a  strange 
foi^etfulness  of  the  tribunals  over  which 
Scroggs  and  Jeffreys  presided. 

Stjll  more  startling  than  such  mistakes  as 
these  is  the  way  in  which  the  author  deals 
with  the  question  whether  Land  was  oruel. 
He  says  that  the  assertion  that  lAud  "  was 
observed  always  to  ooncor  with  the  severest 


side "  is  "  certainly  untrue,"  because  he 
often  gave  persona  brought  before  the  High 
Commiuion  time  to  consider  their  ways  and 
to  confer  with  godly  and  learned  ministers. 
This,  however,  is  simply  shirking  the  quoa- 
tion.  The  charge  brooght  against  Laml  is, 
not  that  he  was  cmsl  to  people  whom-  he 
hoped  to  convert,  bat  that  ia  his  sentences 
on  people  whom  he  did  not  hope  to  oonv^i^ 
he  always  voted  for  the  heaviest  peealty. 
A  book  which  pretends  to  answer  tUs 
charge  without  even  mentioning  the  un- 
deniable evidence  which  exists  ag^nst  Laod 
in  the  matter  can  have  no  claim  to  be  con.' 
sidered  a  inatorical  authority. 

Bhongh  of  such  criticism.  Doubtless  the 
cftuBe  of  these  and  of  many  similar  mistakes 
is  on©  which  calls  for  sorrow  rather  than  for 
indignation.  Failing  health  and  growing  in- 
ciqiaoity  for  hard  work  in  one  to  whom  work 
was  apasston  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  ao- 
connt  for  snob  a  boc^  as  this.  The  spirit  was 
wilting,  bntthe  flesh  was  weak.  To  hunt  up 
the  almost  innumerablo  authorities  on  which 
a  fbll  aooonnt  of  Laud's  life  could  alone  be 
based,  to  strive  patiently,  and  without  after- 
thoi^it,  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  measures,  demands  all  t^e 
energy  of  a  vigorous  mind.  Dean  Hook 
was  not  one  of  those  who  hved  idly  and  &r 
himself;  and  it  is  enough  if  the  composition 
of  a  bad  book  afforded  him  interest  in  the 
days  when  hia  physical  strength.  W8«  not 
what  it  was  before.  One  passage  in  the  book 
he  would  surely  have  been  the  first  to  regret 
in  earlier  days.  He  had  strong  opinioDs, 
bat  he  never  veiled  in  innaendo  the  feelings 
with  which  he  regarded  his  adversaries. 
Doubtless  his  hand  gnided  the  pen  or  his 
month  dictated  the  sentences,  but  it  la  im- 

a'ble  to  think  that  Uie  real  man  of  fall 
h  and  strength  coald  ever  have  uttered 
snoh  biting  words  as  these  (p.  389)  : — 

"  That  I«ud  was  despotic  no  one  will  deny, 
but  he  exerted  his  powers,  not  to  exceed,  hut  to 
enforce  the  law  upon  those  who  bad  swoni  to  its 
obaervanca.  We  can  im^^e  a  primate  equally  a 
de^t  in  disposition,  who  in  wagiuR  war  with  a 
nar^  against  whom  he  had  formed  a  prejudice, 
uwtead  of  bnng  contented  with  the  uw  as  it 
stands,  seeks  1^  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  to 
increase  hia  own  temporal  power,  and  Uius  to  be- 
tray the  independency  of  the  Church.  We  can 
imagine  a  primate — who,  born  and  bred  a  Presl^- 
terian,  has  been  led  by  rircumstiuices  to  conform' 
to  the  Ghuieh — to  be  oblivions  of  bis  solenn  ordi- 
nation vow  '  with  all  faitUU  diligence  to  banbb 
and  djive  arway  all  erroneoos  and  stasige  doc- 
trine.' We  can  suf^oae  him  to  co-opetato 
with  the  propagators  of  these  same  erronsous 
and  strange  doctrines,  which  every  bishop  is 
pledged  both  privately  and  openly  to  oppose." 

Prysnei,  Bastwick,  and  Burton  together 
never  said  anything  more  spiteful  than  this. 
Happily,  its  tone  is  so  unlike  that  which 
might  have  been  expected  &om  the  writeo', 
th^  it  may  be  safely  diwegai^ed  as  a  seriona 
^tressioa  of  hia  better  mind. 

Under  this  strange  form,  however,  lies  a 
question  which  thmats'  itself  upon  the 
atodent  of  land's  proceedings.  Is  there  sny 
parallel  to  be  drawn  between  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  Chorch  questions  and  that 
which  was  accepted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  session  of  1874  ?  No  cmdid 
person  can  fail  to  trace  a  resemblance  reach- 
ing very  deeply  between   Land    asd    the 


authors  of  recent  legislation,  especially 
those  who  were  lawyers  by  profession. 
In  both  was  a  profoimd  respect  &r  the 
authority  of  the  law ;  in  both  was  a  con- 
temptuous dislike  of  the  irregular  mani- 
festations of  religious  sentiment ;  in  both 
was  a  desire  to  establish  uniformity  of  ritaal 
with  a  corresponding  want  of  zeal  for  unity 
of  doctrine.  Bat  it  is  seldom  that  com- 
parisCHiB  ran  on  all  fours,  and  the  main 
difi'erence  ooosists  in  this — that  Laud  became 
unpopular  by  appecUing  against  use  and 
wont  to  the  unrepealed  law,  while  his 
modern  aaccessors,  having  the  legislative 
power  in  their  hands,  were  able  to  produce 
a  new  law,  the  operation  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  favour  the  popular  use  and  wont. 
Nor  must  the  great  distinction  between  the 
seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  be  left 
out  of  sight  because  Dean  Hook  deliberately 
closes  his  eyes  to  its  existence.  When  Laud 
forbade  the  clergy  to  oondoot  the  worship  of 
their  congregations  according  to  a  certain 
form  of  ritnal,  he  forbade  them  to  officiate 
anywhere  within  the  King's  dominions.  At 
present  tho  enforcement  of  the  law  leaves 
them  perfectly  &ee  to  continue  any  practices 
they  please  outside  the  limits  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

The  best  part  of  Dean  Hook'a  book  is  that 
in  which  he  insists  that  Laud  was  the  main, 
tainer  of  the  law  against  the  breakers  of  the 
law.  But  his  zeal  carries  him  too  far  when 
he  asserts  that  in  the  great  question  of  the 
position  of  the  Communion  Table  Land  car- 
ried out  the  law.  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Indnbitably  the  82ad  canon  rsqnired 
a  moveable  table.  These  tables  were  to  stand 
where  the  old  ahara  had  stood : — 

"Niri  cum  sacramentnra  erit  admimjirandam, 
quo  qnidem  tempore  in  ecelem  vel  ejnsdem  ctut- 
cello  ita  constituentur  ut  turn  miaistar  inter  piae- 
candiun  et  admiuistrandum  commodiua  possit 
comnumicantibus  exaudiri." 
This  injunotion  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles, 
not  praotioally  carried  oat.  ^obaUy  it  was 
found  too  laborioofl  to  move  a  heavy  table 
from  one  put  of  the  ohurob  to  aoother. 
Probably,  too,  rdigions  fteliog  was  against 
patting  it  ev«n  tempMarily  in  the  place  of 
the  old  altar.  At  all  evmte,  the.  table  stood 
peiananHitly  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel 
or  church  in  most  parish  chorches.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  in  the  case  of  St. 
Gr^oiys,  decided  by  the  King  in  Coancil 
on  Nov.  5,  163S,  the  oeai^lRinuita  did  not 
ask  to  hare  the  law  osvried  oat.  They 
asked  that  the  inble  night'  remain  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  charoh.  Bat  tiho  King's 
deeisioa,  probably  prompted  by  land  and 
certainly  aooapted  1^  hini^  was  equally 
against  the  law.  The  King  held  that  the 
plaoe  oonvenienb  for  heaying  was  to  be  de- 
terminsd  1^  \ha  ordinary ;  bat  he  hioted 
pretty  plainly  that  he  thought  ^lat  the 
ordimury  would  do  well  to  fix  the  table  at 
the  east  end — that  is  to  s^,  to  explain 
MVay  the  law  altogether. 

The  only  man  who  serionaly  attempted  to 
execute  the  law  was  Bishop  Williams,  and 
Williams,  like  most  other  opponents  of 
lAad's,  is  not  only  heartily  abnaed,  but 
directly  misrepresented  in  Dean  Hook's  un- 
lucky pages.  He  actually  says  that  Williams 
in.  t^  iralUcBown  letter  to  tha  Vicar  of 
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Grantham  "  had  endeavonred  to  prove  that 
the  body  of  the  church  was  the  rirht  place 
for  the  Holy  Table,  bot  he  had  not  disprored 
the  irreverence  that  had  resulted  apoa  its 
being  placed  in  that  position."  Those  vrho 
have  read  that  letter  with  any  care  are 
aware  that  Williams  had  not  endeavoored  to 
prove  anything  of  the  sort,  and  those  who 
think  that  he  was  careless  abont  irreverence 
will  do  well  to  read  the  following  extract 
fi?om  one  of  hia  letters  written  to  the  Mayor 
of  lieioester  in  September,  1633,  abont  six 
weeks  before  the  i^ng's  decision  was  given 
in  the  case  of  St.  Gregory's.  In  that  letter 
the  Bishop  commended  the  inhabitants  of 
Leicester  for  having  restored  to  one  of  their 
chnrchee  the  chancel  which  had  long  been 
nsed  as  a  libraiy,  and  for  having  placed — 


it  shall  not  be  tued  in  the  participation  of  those 
sacred  m^teries  j  for  at  these  times  the  law  doth 
appoint  It  shall  be  set  in  the  moaC  conrenieut 
place,  Mther  of  the  chancel  or  body  ol  the  church, 
wherennto  the  people  may  have  beet  sccesa.  and 
whare  the  minister  that  officiates  may 


times  he  placed  there  again,  until  b;  complaint 
of  the  minister  or  churchwardeas  of  the  incon- 
venience thereof  I  shall  give  order  to  the  contrary ; 
only  both  then  and  all  other  times  mv  earnest  suit 
unto  you  is,  that  your  table  ma;  be  fairly  covered 
and  adorned  wheresoever  it  stands ;  that  whereas 
all  men  that  are  not  extremely  malicious  must 
needs  commend  jour  wise  and  aiscteet  manBging 
of  the  civil,  idle  people  may  have  no  occasion  to  tax 
your  disposing'  of  Chnrch  affairs ;  and  I  assure  you 
that  a  little  charge  in  this  kind  would  be  well 
placed,  being  a  thing  acceptable  to  God,  to  the 
Kii^,  and  to  all  good  people." 
It  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  to  ai^ue 
that,  whatever  the  law  might  have  been,  it 
was  worth  while  to  evade  it  in  order  to 
retnm  to  the  old  Church  arrangement.  But 
it  is  indubitable  that  Williams  contrived  to 

.  satisfy  the   law  and  the   people    as   well. 
Whatever  Dean  Hook  may  say,  the  removal 

'  of  the  Gommonion  Tables  was  an  innovation 
in  law  as  well  as  in  practice. 

It  is  annece8sai7  to  say  anything  abont 
the  short  Life  of  Juxon  which  follows  that 
of  Land.  It  is  too  slight  a  sketoh  to  call 
for  any  special  remark. 

SaUUEL   R.    GlBDIHEB, 


Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.  By 
W.  Stanley  Jevoina,  F.R.S.,  Profeaaor  of 
Lo^c  and  Political  Ecoitomy  in  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  (London ; 
Heniy  S.  King  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Mb.  Fawoett's  recant  lecture  at  Birming. 
ham  has  rused  a  qnestton  reepeoting  the 
method  of  stadying  political  economy.  The 
~conceptioiiof  the  science  which  we  believe 
will  nltimately  prevail  is  that  it  ought  to 
be  studied — as,  indeed,  Adam  Smith  both 
studied  and  taught  it~eo  as  to  include,  in- 
stead of  excluding,  other  branohes  of  learn- 
ing, especially  history.  Snch  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  also  of  Mr.  Jevons,  who,  be- 
side being  a  distinguished  economist,  is 
also,  as  a  mathematician,  a  master  of  the 
branch  of  science  to  which  Mr.  Fawcett 
seems  to  allow  a  claim  to  compete  with 
economics  in  the  field  of  education.  At  the 
beginning  of  hia  inrasent  treatise  Mr.  Jerona 


points  out  that  it  is  only  by  examining 
states  of  society  altogether  different  from 
our  own  that  we  can  fully  realise  the  nee 
of  money ;  and  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  ite 
"  earl^  history,"  showing  how  changes  in  its 
constituents  were  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal stops  in  human  progneis,  and  the  suc- 
cessive developments  of'  t^e.  hunting,  the 
pastoral,  and  the  agricdltui^l  states.  The 
value  of  a  book  may  dften.'be  tested  by  what 
it  suggests  as  well  as. by  what  it  contains, 
and  the  short  chapter  referred  to  opens  np 
a  meet  instructive  field  of  economic  history. 
Mr.  Jevons  I'efers  to  Sir  H.  Maine's  Early 
History  of  Institu^one  with  respect  to  the 
nse  of  cattle  as  currency  in  the  pastoral 
state,  and  the  reader  of  that  remarkable 
book  will  find  an  explanation  of  the  probable 
causes  of  the  discontinuance  of  their  use  as 
a  circulating  medium  in  the  agricultural 
state,  in  which  they  had,  as  it  were,  become 
bound  to  tlie  farm.  Instead  of  the  ox  him- 
self, a  coin  stamped  with  bis  image  began 
to  circniato  as  money.  Other  articlee,  saoh 
as  com,  indigo,  sugar,  mm,  tobacco,  are 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Jevona  as  having  served 
as  currency  in  some  agricultural  communi- 
ties, and  even  these  have  two  advantages 
over  cattle,  in  being  both  divisible  and  dis- 
posable without  loss  to  the  farmer.  Were  the 
investigation  followed  up,  it  might  be  shown 
that  the  chief  economic  movements  of  English 
society  during  the  Middle  Ages  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  use  of  money ;  and  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  feudal  systiem,  the  dis- 
appearance of  villenage,  the  rise  of  towns, 
of  fi*ee  citizens,  &ee  farmers  and  free  la- 
bonrers,  were  largely  due  to  its  interven- 
tion, and  the  conseqnent  substitution  of  pecu- 
niary payments  for  fendal  service  and  prae- 
dial  labour.  The  history  of  England,  ^ain, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  history 
of  a  monetary  as  much  as  of  a  religions 
revolution  ;  and  every  subseqnent  change  in 
the  currency  described  by  Mr.  Jevons — thi 
introduction  of  bank-notes,  the  evolution  of 
other  forms  of  credit,  the  clearance  system — 
has  its  connexion  with  the  whole  indnstrial 
and  commercial  history  of  the  period.  Even 
the  explanation  of  the  fiinctions  of  money 
involves  a  historical  point.  It  may,  per. 
haps,  be  questioned  whether  the  four  func- 
tions which  Mr.  Jevons  describes  are  not 
reducible  to  the  two  first.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  the  common  or  universal  measure  of 
value  unless  it  serves  as  a  standard  by 
which  future  as  well  as  present  payments  or 
exchanges  may  be  regulated  ;  nor  does  it 
perfectly  answer  as  a  universal  medium  of 
exchange  uidess  it  "  stores "  or  "  em- 
bodies value  in  a  convenient  form  for 
oonveyance  to  distant  places."  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  unquestionable  that  at  one 
stage  of  society — one  which  the  greater 
part  even  of  civilised  mankiud  has  not 
passed — a  princip^  use  of  money  is  to  store 
wealth  for  future  occasions,  and  to  serve  as 
a  domestic  bank,  though  one  paying  no 
interest.  The  Mercantile  school  had  better 
reasons  for  the  vast  importance  they  attached 
to  money  than  modem  economists  (who, 
moreover,  have  erroneously  charged  them 
with  teaching  that  money  is  the  only  wealth) 
have  perceived.  This  function  of  money 
might  seem  destined  almost  to  disappear 
wiUi  economic  progress,  did  not  the  mode 


which  bankers  now  man^e  both  their 
erves  and  their  deposits  seem  to  thretttcD 
us  with  the  necessity  of  a  recnrreoce  to 
hoarding  for  the  safe  keeping  or  storingofonr 
savings. 

The  principle  that  bad  money  drives  ont 
good,  but  good  money  does  not  drive  out 
bad,  is  pertinently  applied  by  Mr.  Jevons  in 
answer  to  Herbert  Spencer's  proposition 
that  we  may  trust  manufacturers  and  bankers 
to  supply  US  with  money  as  freely  as  we  tmst 
bakers  and  teUore  to  supply  us  with  loaves 
and  coats.  It  is  good  economy  to  get  onrfood 
and  clotbiug  by  unrestrained  competition, 
because  the  cheaper  they  are  the  bettei, 
while  a  stoady  measure  of  value,  not  one 
tending  to  fall  by  reduced  cost  of  prodnc. 
tion,  is  what  is  wmted  in  mon^ ;  bat  if 
coin  and  notes  from  all  quarters  were  legul 
tender,  it  would  be  every  one's  interest  to 
pay  in  the  cheapest  medium,  and  to  send  sU 
good  money  abroad.  The  same  principle 
oomes  into  play  with  respect  to  the  Battb 
of  the  Standards,  as  Mr.  Jevons  terms  one 
of  the  chief  controversies  which  have  engaged 
Continental  economists  in  recent  years— 
though  onewhich  hasattracted  little  attention 
in  Ei^land,  where  the  existence  of  a  siogle 
standard  seems  to  have  prevented  econo- 
miste  in  general  from  percoiving  how  EEglish 
interests  are  involved  in  it.  A  gold  standard 
does  not,  however,  preserve  the  carrenojof 
a  country  from  finctuations  arising  fivm 
changes  in  the  value  of  both  silver  and  gold, 
so  long  as  other  countries  maintain  a  donblo 
standard.  A  single  silver  standard  did  net 
preserve  India  from  experiencing  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  its  currency  after  the  discoreir 
of  the  new  gold  mines,  for  the  silver  driven 
frvm  the  currencies  of  continental  Europe  ij 
gold  was  sent  out  to  the  East ;  and  if  boli 
metals  were  still  admissible  without  limit 
into  the  currencies  of  the  Continent,  a  fill 
silver  would  in  tike  manner  cause  gold  to 
pour  into  England.  The  double  standard 
has  advocates  among  Rome  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Continentel  economists,  especially  MM. 
Laveleye,  Wolowski,  and  Courcelle  Seoenil. 
The  late  Mr.  Prince  Smith,  too — Trbon 
some  English  economiste  regarded  as  Uk 
champion  of  "  orthodox  "  economics  in  Ger- 
many, as  opposed  to  the  sD-oalled  "  Catheder- 
socialiston  " — was  on  the  same  aide,  The 
"  Cathedersocialisten,"  on  the  contrary,  are, 
we  believe,  generally  for  a  single  gold  stand- 
ard ;  and  we  may  observe  of  this  much  mis- 
understood school,  that  it  would  he  ss 
reasonable  to  call  Lord  Aberdare  and  Mr, 
Grant  Dnfi*  Socialists  because  they  an 
members  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
as  to  give  that  name  to  German  profeeson 
and  officials  because  they  have  formed  s 
"  Verein  fiir  SocialpoUtik  :  "  the  term  Soci- 
ologiste  would  be  much  nearer  the  mark. 
Mr.  Jevons  fully  admits  the  force  of  some 
of  the  argnments  on  the  side  of  the  doable 
standard,  but  he  jnstly  objects  to  the  cikii- 
bronsness  of  silver  as  a  mediom  for  large 
payments,  and  to  the  cost  of  the  efflux  and 
reflux  of  each  metal  .  aa  it  rises  wid 
value.  But  he  does  not  seem  quite 
satisfaotorily  to  meet  M.  de  Laveleye's  main 
argument :  that  the  demonetising  of  si!«r 
10  a  scarcity  of  mooey,  and  » 
consequent  fall  in  prices  and  rise  in  the  r&io 
of  interest,  injurious  to  the  prodndng  and 
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commercial  ckssefi  of  all  Enrope,  and  espe- 
cially detrimental  to  the  small  &rmers  of 
France  and  Belginm,  irho  wonld  find  tlie 
prices  of  their  produce  declining,  'wbile 
their  mort^ges  were  becoming  more  oner- 
one.  Mr.  Jevons  snggeate  that  the  exten- 
don  of  bank-noteB,  cheqnes,  and  the  clearing- 
honse  sjBtem  will  economise  the  Bjatem.  of 
metallic  cnirency,  and  that  the  snpply  of 

g)1d  maj  be  increased  by  fntnre  discoreries. 
e  admits,  however,  that  this  is  only  matter 
of  specnlation;  and  what  M.  da  Laveleye 
contends  against  is  exposing  the  poor  pea- 
santry of  his  own  conntry  to  the  risks  of 
sach  a  specnlation.  The  question  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  a  balance  of  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages on  both  sidee,  and  Mr.  Jerons 
and  M.  de  Laveleye  are  agreed  in  treating 
it  as  snch,  althongh  they  form  opposite 
jndgmeutB  respecting  the  tarn  of  the  scales. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Jevons's  great  philosophical 
merits  that  he  is  as  patient  of  controversy  as 
the  magnanimons  Mr.  Mill  himself,  and  exa- 
mines on  all  sides  the  qnestions  he  discnsses, 
instead  of  jumping  from  general  aasamptions 
to  hisconclaaions  like  the  schoolmen,  of  whom 
Sallam  prononnces  that  "  as  their  reason, 
ings  commonly  rest  on  diapntable  postalates, 
the  accuracy  they  affect   is   of  no   sort   of 

Mr.  Jevons's  treatise  travels  over  so  mnch 
gronnd  that  a  reviewer  can  follow  it  only  at 
a  fbw  of  its  points.  It  is  almost  everywhere 
perfectly  clear  and  popnlarty  written,  hnt 
the  limited  size  of  the  volnme  seems  to  have 
compelled  an  excessive  brevity  in  one  or  two 
passages.  Thns,  in  an  excellent  chapter  on 
the  methods  of  regnlating  a  paper  cnrreticy, 
he  prononnces  that  "regulation  by  the 
foreign  exchanges  is  better  than  no  regula- 
tion at  all,  but,  if  perfectly  carried  oat, 
would  give  exactly  the  same  results  as  the 
deposit  method;"  a  proposition  certainly 
not  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  explanation  to 
a  learner.  Like  Mr.  Bagehot,  to  whose 
Lombard  Street  he  refers,  Mr.  Jevons  de- 
clines the  formal  disonssion  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act;  but  the  treatises  of  both 
these  eminent  writers  contain  much  which 
bears  on  the  policy  of  that  Act.  Its  advocates 
once  expected  that  under  it  the  -value  of  the 
currency  and  the  prices  of  commoditiee 
would  vary  exactly  as  in  a  conntry  with  a 
purely  metallic  system,  and  in  which  credit 
media  were  unknown.  It  mnst  by  this  time 
be  perceived  on  all  sides  that  no  regulation 
of  bank-notes  can  possibly  prevent  fluctua- 
tion in  prices  which  could  not  occur  under  a 
syatom  of  circnlatiou  consisting  excluaively 
of  coin.  The  collapse  in  the  circulation, 
and  the  sudden  rise  m  the  value  of  the  por- 
tion which  is  l^al  tender,  accompanying  a 
panic,  could  have  no  existence  under  a  purely 
metallic  circnlatioQ. 

Although  Mr.  Jevons  is  probably  the  best 
mathematician  among  European  economists, 
he  has  wisely  refrained  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  algebraic  symbols  into  the  present 
volume,  which  is  well  adapted  to  fill  a 
laetma  in  both  popular  and  educational 
literature.  It  abounds  in  information  which 
every  one  ought  to  possess,  but  for  mnch  of 
which  a  student  might  have  mmmaged  a 
whole  library  without  success.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  few  are  the  persons  who  could 
answer  the  question  why  the  Mint  price 


of  an  onuce  of  gold  is  81.  17s.  10^,  A 
student  who  cannot  be  puziled  in  the  most 
intricate  parts  of  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  inter- 
national values  is  oft«n  as  much  puzzled  by 
it  as  many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  by  Sir  Sobert  Feel's  question, 
"  What  is  a  pound  p  "  On  this  and  a  host 
of  similar  points  Mr.  Jevons's  treatise  now 
leaves  them  without  excuse. 

T.  E.  Cliitb  Lesub. 


The  Prose    WnrU  of  WUUam    Wordsworth. 
For  the  first  time  collected ;  with  Additions 
ftvm  nnpnblished  Manuscripts.     Edited, 
with  Preface,  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
the  Ber.  Alex.  B.  Grosart,   St.  George's, 
Blackburn,  Lanoashii«.  In  Three  Yolnmes. 
(London:    Edward  Moxon,    Son    &  Co., 
18?6.) 
Thbke  can  be  no  question  that  as  the  years 
go  on  the  greatness  of  Wordsworth  is  being 
more   and   more  fully   recognised.      While 
other  names,  once  perpetually  repeated  and 
familiar,  are  sinking  into  obscnnty  or  into 
oblivion,  his  reputation  and  inflnence  daily 
increase.      The   confidence  with    which   he 
worked  on  through  much  evil  report  and 
little  good  is  justified  by  the  event.     "We 
had  little  to  live  upon,  and  he  as  little,"  he 
writes  of  his  brother,  whose  loss  was  one  of 
the  bitterest  griefs   of  bis  life :    "  but    he 
encouraged  me  to  persist,  and  to  keep  mv 
eye  steady  on  the  object.     He  would  work 
for  me  (that  was'  his  language) — for  me  and 
his  sister,  and  I  was  to   endeavour  to  do 
something  for  the  world."     And  with  this 
high  purpose  he  worked  on,  beUeving  un- 
waveringly in  his  calling  and  election  to  be 
a  poet,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  world 
wonld  listen   to   his  voice.     In  one  sense 
what  he  says  of  his  position   at  Cambridge 
is  true  of  niost  of  his  after  life  ;  he  was  "  not 
for  that  hour  nor  for  that  place." 

"  Yet  &oin  die  Snt  crude  days 
Of  aettliag  time  in  this  antiied  abode, 
I  was  disturbed  nt  timea  by  prudeot  thou^ta, 
Wishing  to  hope  irithont  a,  hope,  some  fettrs 
About  mj  fatnre  vorldlj  maintenance, 
And,  mars  thaa  all,  a  strangeuess  ia  the  mind, 
A  fseling'  that  I  yna  not  for  that  hour 
Ifor  for  that  place." 
It  was  in  such  lonehness,  so  &r  as  he  knew, 
that  he  worked  on.    A  few  "  finely  touched  " 
spirits  were  with  him,  he  was  assured;  hot 
for  the  most  part  he  waa  received  with  con- 
tempt, or  derision. 

"Yau  know  Butler,  Montagu's  friend,"  he 
writes  to  hisfriend  Wtaoghaio,  "not  Tom  Butler, 
but  the  conveyancer.  When  I  was  in  town  in 
gprii^  te  happened  to  see  the  volumes  lying 
on  Montagu's  mantelpiece,  and  to  glance  his  eye 
upon  the  very  poem  of  the  'Dafiodils.'  'Aye,' 
says  he,  'a  hne  morsel  this  for  the  revieweis.' 
When  thig  was  told  me,"  he  adds,  "  (for  I  wis 
not  present),  I  observed  that  there  were  tw  Imei 
in  that  littlepoemwhidi,if  thoroughly  felt,  would 
Mmihilate  nine-tentha  of  the  reviews  of  the  king- 
dom, as  they  would  find  no  readers.  The  lines  I 
alluded  to  were  these  * ; — 

" '  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eje 
Which  ia  the  bliss  of  salitnJe."' 
He  bad  bis  reward  while  ho  lived  in  bis 
virtue,  and  in  the  Gne  pleasure  of  his  art; 
he  has  it  now  in  the  growing  admiration 
and  reverence  of  mankind.  We  believe  that 
even  in  his  own  day  his  influence  was  far 


*  These  lines  were  composed  by  Mrs.  WordawoMh. 


greatfir  than  was  perceived ;  certainly  now 
no  poet  of  his  date  sways  an  empire  of  com- 
parable importance.  In  bis  own  day  he  was 
a  "  presence  not  to  be  put  W "  even  by 
some  who  scofied  the  loudest.  Even  Byron, 
though  he  is  never  tired  of  jesting  at  his 
nnintelligibility,  and  his  "pedlar  poems," 
displays  onconsciously  the  power  of  the 
master  he  derides.  The  "  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
Ion"  abounds  in  Wordsworthian  tones  and 
echoes.  It  may  be  that  the  influence  of 
Wordsworth  was  impressed  upon  Byron 
rather  through  Shelley  than  by  direct  con- 
tact; but  it  ia  none  the  less  Wordsworth's 
infiuence.  On  Shelley  Wordsworth  exer- 
cised a  spell,  the  effects  of  which  could  never 
be,  and  were  not,  destroyed  by  any  subse- 
quent alienation  and  scorn.  For  him,  as  for 
another  most  eminent  genius,  he  was  a 
"lost  leader,"  thoagh  perhaps  he  would 
hare  retaliated,  had  ^at  been  bis  way,  with 
a  counter- description  of  his  estranged  ad- 
mirer as  a  "lost  follower."  The  fdlowing 
words  of  Shelley's  tell  us  what  Wordsworth 
had  been  to  him,  ere  Wordsworth  changed 
camps: — 
"  Poet  of  Natnte,  thou  bast  wept  to  know 

That  tbinga  depart  which  aorer  mny  retora  ; 
Childhood  and  youth,  frieudBhip,  and  love'a  first 
glow, 

Have  fled  like    aweet  dreams,  learing  thee  to 

These  commoD  woaa  I  EseL     One  loss  ia  mine, 

Which  tbou  too  feel'at,  yet  I  alone  deplore. 
Thou  Wert  aa  a  lone  star  wboee  light  did  shine 

On  some  frail  bari  in  winter's  midnight  roar : 
Thou  hast  like  la  a  rock-built  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude: 
la  honoured  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 

Son^  consecrate  to  truth  and  liber^. 
Deserting  these,  thou  leaveat  me  to  gneve 

Thus,  having  been,   that  thon   abonld'st   eesae 
tobo." 
Assuredly  ever  since  his  own  time  hie 
fame  has  been  spreading. 


And  it  was  spread,  not  because  "  the  judi- 
cious "  have  closed  their  eyes  to  faults  in 
his  workmanship  or  that  enrolment  of  him- 
self beneath  a  strange  banner,  bnt  because, 
when  all  withdraw^s  are  made,  he  has  left 
us  so  much  of  snob  supreme  excellence— both 
in  thought  and  form  so  exquisitely  refined 
and  true.  How  odd  to  have  to  look  for  his 
statue  in  the  Baptistry  in  Westminster, 
where  "  by  the  sentiment  of  a  kinsman  "  it 
has  been  placed,  with  Keble's  tablet  now 
fixed  near !  Certainly,  had  that  been  its 
proper  site,  and  such  its  congenial  associa- 
tions, the  world  would  scarcely  now  be 
seated  at  his  feet.  We  can  only  hope,  as 
Dr.  Stanley  suggests,  that  he  may  \"  make 
that  angle  of  the  nave  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
Poets'  Comer  of  future  years." 

Of  the  growing  belief  in  Wordsworth 
there  are  many  signs.  The  eager  reception 
of  the  diary  describing  one  of  his  wander- 
ings with  bis  sister  in  Scotland  is  not  in- 
signifioant.  Still  more  so  the  appearance 
ot  the  volumes  now  before  ns  containing  his 
prose  works,  edited  with  much  enthusiasm, 
though  perhaps  a  little  hastily,  by  Mr, 
Grosart,  who  is  so  well  known  for  his 
labours  in  other  fields  of  English  literature. 
Mr.  Grosart  has  done  a  great  service. 
Better  than  words  of  praise  is  work  for  the 
ter  one  loves ;  and  of  work,  that  which 
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is  to  be  done  before  all  other  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  master's  Toice  fally  andible— that 
is,  the  placing  of  -what  gospela  he  has  left 
within  reach  in  a  legible  form.  Strange  to 
sav,  there  ia  mnch  of  this  work  yet  to  be 
done  for  Wordeworth.  Strang.o  to  say,  all 
his  poefciy  has  not  yet  been  printed. 
One  poem  not  before  printed  is  given  by 
Mr,  GroBart.  It  is  dated  Jannary  9,  1846, 
and  BO  is,  perhaps,  the  last  piece  he  wrote, 
except  two  sonnets  on  the  death  of  a  grand- 
son, as  his  terrible  bereavement  of  hia 
daughter  Dora — "  Is  that  Dora  ?  "  -were 
almost  his  last  words  as  he  heard  sonM  one 
enter  the  chamber  where  he  lay  dying — be- 
fell so  soon  after.  It  consists  of  some  verses 
"inscribed  on  the  fly-loaf  of  a  gift  copy  of 
the  ColleotiTe  Edition  of  his  Poems  aent  to 
the  Koyal  Library,  at  Windsor  Caatle." 
They  are  somewhat  commonplace,  though 
not  withont  Wordsworthian  touches ;  but 
their  merit  is  not  the  qoeation  at  present. 
What  we  want  first  of  all  is  a  complete  col- 
lection of  Wordsworth's  works.  The  win- 
nowing of  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  may 
then  be  attempted.  In  the  Guide  to  the 
LaJceg  the  author  quot«s  these  lines  in 
speaking  of  the  cottages : — 
-'  Clustei'd  like  atan,  some  few,  but  uagle  most, 
Aod  lurking  dijol;  ia  theit  ahj  mcreata, 
Or  glancing  on  each  other  cherafol  looks. 
Like  lapuatsd  atata  \riib.  Glaud«  betWMD.  US." 
which,  aa  Mj.  Grosart  has  it,  are  "fifom 
(e/teu  .'  eltfu  !)  the  still  onpnhlished  poem  of 
'  GrasmEire.'  "  This  poem  is,  in  &ct,  the  first 
book  of  tjie  first  part  of  The  Beehuee — the 
majjnum  opug,  never  completed,  to  which 
"  The  PreludB "  ia  t3ie  introduction  and 
"  The  BicnraJon  "  the  second  part.  We 
are  told  in  the  Memoin  that  it  "  takes 
lip  the  thread  of  the  personal  narrative, 
where  it  leaves  off  in  the  '  Prelude,'  and 
begins  with  deBcribing  the  commencement 
of  his  '  Residence  at  Gtrasmere ; '  after 
which  introdnction  it  propounds  the  subject 
in  ijie  lines  which  are  printed  as  a  pro- 
spectus   in    the    Preface    to    'The    Excur- 

"  On  mac,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life, 
Husing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceire 
Fur  tittiiiB  of  imagary  before  me  riaa,  &e." 
We  trust  Mr.   Qros^t  will  not  think  us 
greedy  if,  like  Oliver,  we  "  ask  for  more." 
We  hope  aU  that  Wordeworth  has  left  wiU 
be  presently  published. 

Meanwhile,  mnch  ia  now  given  us,  for 
which  let  ua  say  onr  grace.  Mr.  Clrosart  has 
arranged  the  Prose  Works  in  three  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  coniains  what  he  entitles 
"  Political  and  Ethical  Writings,"  the  second 
"  Aesthetical  and  Literary,"  the  third  "  Cri- 
tical and  Ethical" — an  arrangement  not 
to  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  perhaps,  but 
which  may  serve.  He  reprints,  of  course, 
pieces  that  have  been  and  are  easily  acces- 
sible, as  the  famous  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  with  the  Ap- 
pendix and  the  Supplementary  Essay,  and 
the  Guide  to  the  Lakes ;  and  some  of  the 
letters  he  gives  have  appeared  before,  more 
or  leas,  in  the  Memoirs ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  volumoB  consists  of  writings  not 
before  published,  or  which,  once  pnblished, 
are  now  exceedingly  rare.  The  chief  work 
is  the  tractate,  or  essay,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
be  called,  "  On  the  Convention  of  Cintra  " — 


work  comptosed  with  all  the  noble  vehe- 
lence  of  a  deep  and  a  deeply  moved  nature, 
fiill  of  high  thoughts  expressed  in  worthy 
language.  In  it,  aa  so  often,  the  spirit  of 
Milton  seems  to  be  with  Wordsworth,  in- 
spiring a  certain  fine  passionate  patriotism. 
Those  who  think  of  Wordsworth  aa  of  a  aelf- 
wrapt  recluse,  lying  beside  his  lakes  "  secure  " 
and  calm,  unmindfnl  of  the  shocks  that 
shook  the  towns  and  lands  far  away,  maybe 
amazed  to  see  with  what  fervent  interest  he 
was  watching  ail  that  happened — what  true 
joys  and  griefs  filled  hia  great  heart  ae  the 
terrible  drama  of  bis  day  was  played  ont. 
Like  those  Greeks  Thocydides  describes 
standing  on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour 
at  Syracuse  to  witness  the  sea-battle  that 
was  to  decide  their  fate,  whoae  very  limbs 
in  the  intensity  of  their  excitement  moved 
sympathetically  with  the  combatant  s^roTc 
aiifiarjiv  aiiruls  'ira  rg  Soli]  TrtpiSfic  fifca- 
vonvoms — so  Wordsworth,  with  all  bis 
seeming  imperturbability  and  in  spite  of 
the  diettmce  at  which  he  delighted  to  place 
himself  from  the  central  haunte  of  the  world, 
felt  deeply  with  his  fellow-men  in  that  awful 
time.  More  clearly  for  the  quiet  that  sur- 
rounded him  be  heard 

"  The  still  ead  muaic  of  hiuoanitj." 
And,  whatever  tidingB  reached  him,  he 
oould  not  but  lift  up  hia  voice,  wailful  or 
jubilant,  as  the  hour  might  be,  Ke  might 
well  speak  of  this  Convention  of  Cintra 
writing  aa 

"Tbe  imfosBkined  itrain, 
Wbidi  without  aid  of  numbers  I  lustain." 

Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote 
here  the  sonnet  "  composed  while  the  author 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  tract  occaaioned  by 
tbe  Convention  of  Cintra  ; " — 
"  Ifot  mid  the  mrld's  vain  objects  that  enslave 
The  freB'born  soul— that  world  whose  vaantod 

skill 
In  selfish  interest  perverts  the  will, 
Whose  factiooE  lead  astisj  the  wiao  and  brave- 
Not  there  ;  but  in  dark  wood  and  rocky  cave. 
And  hollow  Tale  which  forming  torrents  fill 
With  omnipresent  murmur  as  Siey  rave 
Down  their  steep  beds,  tlmt  never  shall  bs  still ; 
Here,  might;  Nature  ;  in  this  school  sublime 
I  weigh  the  hopes  and  fears  of  suffering  Spain  ; 
Fm  her  eraisnit  the  auguries  of  tias, 
And  thioBgh  the  hnrnftu  heoit  exploM  my  way ; 
And  look  and  listen — gathering,  whence  J  my, 
Trinmph,  and  thoughts  no  bondage  can  restmin. " 

This  work,  that  sorely  must  take  ttg  place 
with  the  maeteTpieces  of  the  kind  in  onr 
literature,  has  so  far  been  little  known  ex- 
cept by  name.  Canning  ia  said  to  have 
pronounced  it  "  the  most  eloquent  pro- 
duction since  the  days  of  Burke;"  but, 
imtes  the  antiior  id  the  Memoirs,  by  "  aome 
natoward  delays  in  prijitdn^,  it  warn  not 
pnUisbed  till  the  interest  in  the  question 
under  discussion  bad  almost  subsided.  Cer. 
tain  it  is  that  an  edition,  consisting  only  of 
five  hundred  copies,  was  not  sold  oflf;  that 
many  copies  were  disposed  of  by  the  pub- 
lishers as  waste  paper,  and  went  te  the 
trunkm^akers ;  and  now  there  is  scarcely  any 
volume  published  in  this  country  which  is  so 
difficult  to  be  nict  with  aa  the  tract  on  the 
Convention  of  Ciutra."  We  can  only 
further  say  that,  beside  its  intrinsic  merit, 
this  tract  baa  great  iUustrativo  value  for  the 
student  of  the  writer's  poetry,  especially  of 


the   "Poems  dedicated   to    national    inde- 
pendence and  liberty." 

Among  tihe  pieoes  not  bef<»e^bli9hed  ia 
a  "  letter  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Landaff  (ne)  on 
the  extntoidinary  avowal  of  his  political 
princi[rfes  contained  in  the  ^pendix  to  hia 
late  sermon,  hy  a  Bepublican,"  in  which  the 
Wordsworth  of  1798  comes  ont  in  foil 
force;  various  letters  both  on  public  mat- 
ters and  on  private — one  addressed  (but  pro- 
bably never  sent)  to  Ksbop  Blomfield  on 
the  CsthoHc  Rebef  Bill,  which  discusses 
that  ever  vwxed  question, "  Can  ftotestantigm 
and  Popery  be  «o-ordinate  powers  in  the 
consfStntion  of  a  free  country,  and  at  tie 
same  time  Ohriatieji  beli^  be  in  that  couuhj 
a  vital  pzinoipal  of  action?" — two  additioml 
papers  on  ^taphs,  which  wonld  probably 
have  appeared  in  ^he  Ftieiid,  had  The 
Frt«nd  prospered ;  some  new  notes  and 
illuatratiouB  of  the  poems,  amd  tbe  whole  of 
the  J.  V.  MBB.  The  J,  P.  MSB. 
"written  down  to  the  dictation  of  Woidfr 
worth  hy  Miss  Fenwiok,  ....  hare  been  hiditm 
given  intli  tnntaJifring  and  aiinoat  provokinf^  fttf- 
meatanneas  in  tbe  Uaoioin  Mid  in  tha  CeMenin 
£di,ti(»i  of  tbs  Poems — again  witlidrawn  in  the 
reiwnt  Itoaaatti  Edition.  Ia  these  notee,"  adds 
Mr.  Grosart  in  his  maimer,  "many  of  which  in 
both  senses  ate  elaborate  and  full,  are  some  of  tba 
deepest  and  daintiest^worded  thiiws  from  TVorfi- 
worth.  The  J.  F.  MSB.  are  ddiffhtfidly  chatlr 
and  informal,  avd  aigea  hence  will  be  twHiiKd 
aod  itvdied  in  ralstioii  to  the  poami  by  tke  (then) 
v^riad  raiUions  of  the  En^iah-epealnng  noe«.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  dwell  more  pM-  | 
ticularly  on  certain  parta  of  this  colleefaon; 
but  i^aoe  feSle  us.  We  hope  it  b  sufficiently 
dear  that  fat  all  atndenta  of  Wordsworth— 
that  is,  of  one  of  tbe  highest  and  bat  | 
masters  of  his  art — ffcese  volumes  are  <rf 
priceless  value.  Some  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  i 
a  Life  of  Wordsworth  will  be— it  has  not 
yet  been— written ;  whoever  accomplish^ 
or  attempts,  that  noble  task  wiU  find  rea^ 
te  hand  in  ttie  work  before  bs  some  of  hi* 
best  material.  To  the  WordFWM^hian  ata- 
dent,  then,  and  biographer,  as  also  to  (U 
who  care  for  high  thinking  and  good  wnting, 
£rom  whateoerer  sonroe,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it. 

As  to  the  editing,  Mr.  Griosart  has,  on  w 
■whole,  done  his  part  well-  The  arrangfr 
ment  might,  we  think,  be  imjwoved ;  the 
private  letters,  for  inotance,  should  fee  all  to- 
gether. Tbe  index  should  be  much  fnHW' 
And,  what  is  more  important,  the  cont^^ 
should  be  more  complete.  We  tmstod  we 
woric  would  be  an  onvrdvm  gatherHm  iowo 
good  Benae  of  that  remarkable  phrase,  ii  « 
has  a  good  sense ;  but  it  is  only  an  alioTtw 
(/athervm  ;  not  all  the  letters  are  giver,  nor 
of  those  that  are  given  ia  the  whole  alwsys 
printed-  Mr.  QpOTart's  own  way  of  speak- 
ing would  not  always,  we  ihiak,  have  won 
Wordsworth's  approval.  Even  those  wfl" 
are  no  great  admirers  of  De  Quinoey,  ainM« 
whom  are  we,  will  not  much  nuish  ^■ 
Groaart's  description  of  him  as  "  a  "^^ 
with  a  man's  soul  somehow  transmig^" 
into  it."  The  quotetioo  made  by  Words- 
worth in  one  of  bis  letters  to  the  Jf-'^"'? 
Post  on  the  Kendal  and  Wuidem.««  n»"' 

"  Vane  coa!d  tell  what  ills  from  bMitT  fpHf' 
And  Sediey  cursed  the  foiin  that  plflw™  »  '"^' 
is    from    Johnaon'a    "  Vanity   "^    HunMD 
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Wiihee,"  not  6om  Brydtn,  as  Mr.GioMr* 
soggests.     Bst^ 

"  Nod  ego  pAici* 
Oftaudai  macolis." 
On  the    wIm^  the  editor  deswrefl  well  at 
biB  cooiitrf . 

One  last  word :  WhtX  is  the  date  of  the 
"  Bevorie  of  Poor  Sobbd  ? ' '  We  think  tltsre 
are  no  two  poena  for  which  dwellen  in  towns 
and  in  Tows  ahoold  be  more  grtitefal  tlmn 
that  one  and  the  sonnet  written  cm  West- 
minster  Bridge.  No  two  poems  ao  remind 
OS  of  what  is,  for  the  moat  p^,  wholly 
r<sgotten,  that  in  the  midst  of  aitiea,  in  the 
bosiest  centres  of  commerce  and  of  c 
the  spirit  of  jKteby  is  present,  if  only 
conid  feel  it.  For  those  who  deliglit  in. "  Poor 
Sasan,"  Cheapside  has  a  new  gloiy  for  ever, 
and  there  is  pavement  of  gold  in  Wood 
Streeti  Lothbni?  is  as  a  metuKrw  of  Arcadia. 
So  one  wonld  h'ke  to  know  all  one  may  of 
anich  a  poem.  N'ow  Uie  etaramon  editions — 
e.g^  that  of  ltj74  in  six  toIb^  the  one. 
Tolnmed  8to.  edition,  which  also  Ht.  Rt»- 
sottd's  Tolnme  f<JIows — give  1797  ;  and  fof 
onrselves  we  haye  always  been  interested  to 
regard  the  poem  as  aaa  of  the  earliest  of 
Wordsworth's  characteristic  pieces.  Bat 
we  are  told,  toL  iiL,  p.  40,  of  the  Prose 
Workt,  that  it  waa  "  written  1801  or  1802. 
This  arose,"  mns  on  the  note,  "  oat  of  my 
obserrations  of  the  affiscting  mtisio  of  these 
birds,  hanging  in  this  way  in  the  liondon 
streets,  during  the  fireeluaesa  and  stillness  of 
the  spring  morning."  It  wonld  sesm,  1^ 
the  way,  that  JSi.  Grosart'a  stuv— "  a 
deeignates  pnblicaldon  herein  for  the  first 
time" — is  not  always  to  be  dqwnded  npen, 
aa  be  appends  it  to  the  abore  noie,  whujk  is 
to  be  tbnnd  in  theifem^n,  i.  191.  As  "  Pboe 
9asan  "  was  not  in  the  Lyrical  Boilad» 
published  in  1798,  it  was  jvobably  not 
writteu  by  that  time,  thoogfa,  of  conrse,  it 
may  hare  been  eo.  Yet  is  not  the  s^le 
raUier  in  the  poet 'ft  earlier  mannw — bis 
ner  in  and  abont  1797  ?  He  was  evidently 
himself  somewhat  vagne  about  the  date. 

J.   W.  HkLBS. 


Nebragka,  Hi  Advanlaget,  Eeatyarcee,  a»d  Draa- 
baelc*.    Illustrated.    By  Edwin  A.  Curley, 
Special  Commissioner  from  The  Field  to 
the  Kmignat  Fields  of  North  America. 
(London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Whbh  a  man  bas  resolved  to  fight  tfae  battle 
of  lite  nnder  new  conditioni,  to  escape  ftom 
the  Serce  competitien  and  enHn|nng  close- 
ness of  the  stm^liag  crondi  m  the  cAd 
ooontry  to  the  treee  tar  and  ampler  space  of 
a  new  one,  he  finds  a  difficnlty  in  deciding 
to  which  qnartor  of  the  globe  he  shall  torn 
Ida  steps.     And  when  the   intending  emi- 
grant has  got  over  tins  initial  difficnHy,  and 
has  fixed  upon  Western  America  he  mnst 
aiill  be  greatly  puzzled  which  portion  of  it 
to  select  as  his  fatnie  bosaa.     It  is  not  easy 
'  r  bim  to  obtein  data  which  will  convey  to 


purpose,  and  the  mere  flowevy  proepectnass 
of  States  and  Corporations  iateraeted  in  the 
sale  of  lands,  and  e^^  to  attraet  new 
comrere,  are  liable  to  piusuit  piotorsB  of  too 
roey-  has.  A  really  trnstworthy  handbook  to 


tbe  emignnit  fields  of  North  America  whicfa 
would  inspire  confidence  in  its  impartiality 
wonld  be  sure  of  appreciation.  This  Mr. 
Cnrley  hae  endeavonred  to  snpply  with 
regard  to  Nebmska,  one  of  the  most  rising 
of  the  yonnger  Western  States.  He  fur. 
nishcs  statistics  iannmenble,  diagrams, 
detailed  maps  after  the  United  States'  Snr- 
vey,  a  minete  deeeription  t4  evmy  coanty  in 
tbe  State,  and  information  on  every  point  of 
interest  to  tbe  settler.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  tbe  ranterial  has  not  been  compreBsed 
into  a  lees  balky  and  more  portaUe  volnme, 
witb  lees  of  glitter  on  the  cover.  But  when 
the  antecedent  prejudice  excited  by  this 
and  the  inflated  and  bigbly  allitenAive  pre- 
&ce  bM  been  overcome,  the  reader  will 
find  a  colteotfon  of  valuable  data  in 
fcirly  TwdaMe  form.  In  the  title- page 
tbe  anther  pronnaes  bo  set  forth  drawbacks 
as  well  as  advantages,  and  be  is  carefn!  not 
to  omit  or  ignore  them.  The  general  reanlt, 
bowerer,  of  Mr.  Onrl^'s  snrvey  iasofavonr- 
aUe  that  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  be 
lamy  have  been  nnconsdonBly  itrftiteneed  by 
aseociatioii  with  enthnsiastio  Nebraskans, 
and  have  a  little  nndervalned  the  defects 
which  he  honestly  confesses  to 


lies  on  the  main  Ime  of  com- 
munication across  the  contineat,  the  Union 
Pecifio  Haihray,  which  traverses  He  whole 
lengtii  from  east  to  west.  The  Missonri 
foraM  the  eastern  bonmlsry  of  tbe  State, 
and  its  pluns  are  wsta<ed  by  tbe  Platte 
wilb  its  nomerons  afltaents,  and  by  many 
oHmt  etieants  whic±  fUI  directly  into  the 
Hisscari.  It  possesses,  moreover,  for  tbe 
most  part,  an  extremely  fcrtile  soil,  yielding 
IxnmtifQl  crops  of  wheat,  ranize,  fiax,  and 
fmits,  wh0e  extenaive  prairies  aflbrd  unlimit- 
ed pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Hostile 
ud  tormblsBome  Indians  have  been  settled 
on  "  reserrstions,"  or  driven  away  to  other 
banting- gronnds  by  the  resistless  advance 
of  tbe  whites.  It  is  not  uarp  rising  then  that 
Nebraska,  tbns  &vonred  by  nature  and  by 
nnlways,  has  develojved  after  the  marvelloas 
fashion  of  Western  States,  and  in  an  existenoe 
of  twenty  years  has  gatbered  a  popalation 
of  some  230,000  persons.  The  rapid  growth 
and  prosperity  of  these  new  districts  of 
Western  Am^oa  proceeds  in  apite  of  mther 
severe  taxation,  although  Mr.  Cns-ley  main- 
tains that  the  settler  is  less  heavily  bnrdened 
than  is  ordkuuTly  bebeved.  The  dnty  on 
many  necessary  articles,  sneh  as  clothes, 
imptements,  and  tools  of  all  kinds,  is  high, 
bot  food  is  free ;  there  are  State,  connty, 
and  town  taxes  for  varions  purposes,  yet  "itt. 
Ciniey's  fignree  show  that  each  citiEen  of 
Nebraska  bean  bat  one-third  the  weight  of 
pnUic  debt  whieb  fklls  npon  each  inhabitant 
in  tbe  proeperons  colony  of  New  Zealand. 

The  sBtnre  of  the  conniry  in  Xehraska  is 
SBcb  that  farms  are  veiy  qaiokly  branght 
into  cnltivation.  It  consists  for  tbe  most 
part  of  roiling  prtnrie :  i.e.  gently  Trndnlating 
plains,  with  bwe  and  thers  extensive  table- 
lands, or  broad  valleys,  while  along  tbe 
rivers  bold  blnlb  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
landseape.  Tfae  rv^bngi^ins  rise  gradually 
towards  tbe  west  fVom  an  altittide  tJ  1,000  feet 
above  tbe  sea  st  OBabaia  tbe  eoat,  to  5,000 
feet  at  the  western  bonndary  of  the  State. 
The  level  snrflKe  of  the  prairie,  with  deep 


rich  w!l  anencmabered  by  forest,  lies  ready 
for  the  i^ODgh  ;  and  tbe  settler  has  no  weary 
stmggle  of  years  and  years  with  refractory 
and  nns^ht^  stimips  to  \oiA  forward  to  as 
in  Canada,  where  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  clear 
an  ample  form.  The  soil,  like  that  of  mnch 
of  the  great  prtwrie  region  of  America,  is 
chiefly  rich  lacnstrine  deposit ;  and  aa  excel- 
lent accotmt,  accompanied  by  a  map,  of  the 
surface  geology,  by  Professor  Anghey,  shews 
that  this  extends  over  three-fonrtha  of  the 
State.  This  lacustrine  deposit  was  formed 
by  the  sabsidence  of  the  vast  inland  seas  or 
lakes  which  occujneA  tbe  central  portien  of 
the  North  American  conttneni  dnring  the 
PHoeene  Tertiary  Age.  The  deposit  is  from 
6  to  200  feet  thick,  perfectly  homegoneons, 
and  owes  its  extreme  fertility  to  its  riobneBe 
in  finely  divided  silica. a»d  the  jdMSphatea 
and  carbonates  of  lime.  It  resembles  the 
soil  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  1^  fertile 
IioesB  of  tbe  Bbine.  The  remaining  portion 
of  tlw  land  conaiats  of  tbe  allavinm  of  tbe 
river  valleys,  with  sand  and  drift,  which 
orient  at  difierent  points. 

What  then  are  the  drawbacks  which  most 
be  set  against  bo  many  exceptional  advan- 
tages? Tbey  are  eanly  summed  ap:— 
Fwst,  extreme  variations  of  teonperature ; 
secondly,  defiment  rainfall ;  thirdly,  lack  of 
timber ;  fourthly,  the  ravages  of  graeshop- 
pers  and  loenets.  The  &vt  of  these  is, 
perhaps,  not  ao  terioua  as  it  migbt  at  first 
sight  appear.  In  one  place  tbe  lowest 
point  reaebed  in  winter  was  —30°,  the 
behest  in  snmmer  106°,  a  range  of  no  less 
than  186°  !  Bnt  this  appears  to  be  excep- 
tional, and  tbe  average  range  perhaps  not 
move  than  120°.  The  sensible  effect  of 
these  extremes,  ntoreover,  ia  largely  miti- 
gated by  tbe  dryness  and  tenoity  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  nUHly  parts  tiie  latnfall  is 
geotMally  sufficient  for  agrienlturtd  pnrposes, 
althongh  in  the  north-western  portion  irri- 
gation is  oecewary;  bat  tbe  fiiolt  will  no 
doubt  disappear  ae  plantatioM  rise  np,  and 
thick  crops  prevenrti  too  rapid  evaporation. 

Tbe  great  want  of  all  is  timber  :  there  are 
no  forests  in  Nebmaka— all  is  bare  prairie^ 
with  Imrdly  a  treev  except  here  and  there  a 
few  anmll  a^tlings.  Tlus  dearth  of  timber 
means  ntore  than  mere  moaotony  (^  land- 
scape. It  means  lack  of  bnilding  and  fono. 
ing  material,  and  it  means  want  of  shelter 
from  the  fierce  winds  wbidi  sweep  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  jvairie  Tmtempered  and  nn- 
cbeeked.  It  means,  too,  Is^k  of  fbel,  a 
serious  matter  in  a  conntry  where  the  tem- 
perature falls  to  from  10°  to  30°  below  zero. 
The  foil  Bignificance  of  thia  will  be  gathered 
from  tbe  fact  that  the  aotbor  carenilly  dis- 
onsses  tbe  yalne  of  atraw  and  oorn-stalks 
for  this  pnrpoae.  The  evil  is  ia  process  of 
being  reme^ed  ;  the  Beftlers  are  alive  to  the 
necessity,  and  are  raising  timber  and  fruit- 
trees,  wldle,  as  waa  found  to  be  the  case  in 
Kansas,  now  the  prairie  fires  have  ceai^ed 
and  rainfall  increases,  plantations  are  spring- 
ing np  in  anploDgbed  lands  spontaneously, 
frmn  seeds  shed  long  ago,  and  bnried  per- 
l»ps  for  ages  in  tbe  groimd. 

With  regard  to  locnsts,  tbe  "^  nn^'l  be 
opinion  that  their  ravages  '■"ng  drubbing 
rated.  They  come  bnt  ig  'icld  on  till  ho 
years,  and  can  be  kept  do*""7^1>le  letters, 
or  destroyed,  by  appropriate  »  in  the  history 
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Altogether  Nebraska  has  a  proBperous 
future  before  her ;  and  'while  tnere  is  no 
place  for  the  clerk  or  the  mere  labourer,  the 
man  who  goes  there  with  a  little  capital  and 
knows  how  to  farm  "  may  hare  every  con- 
fidence that  he  will  become  wealthy  on  the 
Western  plains,  and  attain  there  a  position 
of  which  he  could  have  no  reasonable  hope 
in  the  close  competition  of  old  England." 
W.  B.  Cheaule. 


THE   TORE   ANS 

MUeale  ad   Unurn  i»»ignis  Ecdetiae  Ebora- 

eensig.     (Surteos  Society,  1874.) 
Mie.iale  ad  Usum.  pereelebrw  Ecclesiae  Here- 

/ord&nsis.  (Privately  printed,  18?4,) 
6t  these  volameB  Dr.  Henderson  has  earned 
the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Church.  Hitherto 
the  student  wishing  to  obtain  a  inowledge 
of  her  chief  service  before  her  Reformation 
must  either  spend  much  time  in  visiting 
and  comparing  tlie  few  and  widely- scattered 
remnants  of  the  ancient  service-books,  or 
must  be  content  with  Mr.  Maskell's  Anmenl 
Liturgy,  and  «b  much  as  he  conld  get  of 
Mr.  Forbes's  reprint  of  the  Salisbury  Missal, 
for  the  concluding  part  of  which  we  have 
been  patiently  waiting  since  1867. 

Mr.  Maskell's  book  is  not  superseded,  for 
its  value  lies  in  its  introduction  and  illustra- 
tive matter.  Bnt  to  nnderstand  the  dis- 
tinctions of  "  Use,"  complete  texts  are  ne- 
cessary. The  differences  are  not  found  so 
much  in  the  fixed  parts  of  the  service  which 
Mr.  Haskell  gives  us,  as  in  the  variable 
introita,  collects,  epistles,  gospels,  Ac.  Dr. 
Henderson,  in  the  books  under  notice,  gives 
us  the  whole  York  and  Hereford  Missals, 
and  all  that  is  at  present  known  to  exist 
of  the  Lincoln,  besides  several  local  services, 
the  metrical  Kyries  (without  the  music), 
the  Bodleian  Tropes,  several  comparative 
tables,  and  lists  of  extant  books  of  each  use, 
and  an  alphabetical  list  of  saints'  days,  which 
will  be  very  useful  in  fixing  dates.  The 
musical  part  of  the  books  has  been  edited  by 
the  Rev.  S,  Greatheed. 

The  principal  variations  of  text  and  m- 
brio  are  given,  and  the  latter  are  so  con- 
siderable as  to  persuade  the  editor  that 
"there  was  as  great  a  variety  in  ceremonial  in 
respect  to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  within  the  use  of 
York  at  varioiiB  times  and  before  the  custom  was 
fixed  by  the  printed  edition  as  there  is  between 
the  three  great  usea  of  Sarum,  York,  and  Heie- 
ford,  as  drawn  out  from  the  printed  editions  of 
tho  Missa]." 

Kow,  surely  this  is  a  mistake.  The  rubrics 
differ  very  much,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  sup. 
piemen tary  not  contradictory  to  one  another. 
We  have  here  four  whole  texts  of  the  York 
Canon,  and  part  of  a  fifth,  and,  omitting  that 
from  the  Breviary,  of  which  more  shortly,  it 
will  not  be  found  that  the  rubrics  are  discor- 
dant. Take  for  instance  the  first  of  them.  The 
printed  books  have:  "  Erigens  se  sacerdos 
OBcnlctnr  altare  a  dextris  sacrificii  dicens." 
One  MS. :  "  Hie  faciat  sacerdos  tres  crnccs 
super  calicem  et  panem  ita  dicens."  The 
"'"'  ""^•''.. shows  us  that  there  was  no  con- 
partof  bis  V.  it  ,^^,  ..Hie  erigat  se  et 
before  pubhshea,  .;^„do  signum  super  cali- 
are  now  exceeding^  remembered  that  there 
IS  the  tracto^  ^authorised  version  of  the 
be  called, "  On 


rubrics;  some  MS8.  omit  them  altogether, 
and  in  others  they  are  found  of  greater  or 
less  completeness,  and  the  scribes  appear  to 
have  been  very  arbitrary  in  their  selection. 
Tradition  supplied  what  was  wanting  to 
produce  a  practical  uniformitv.  The  printed 
editions  agree,  not  because  they  folly  repre- 
sent the  practice  of  their  time,  but  becaase 
the  first  was  copied  from  one  MS.  and  the 
others  from  it.  If  our  old  service-books  had 
continued  in  use  much  longer,  no  doubt  the 
use  of  printing  would  have  cansed  a  r^ula- 
tion  and  amplification  of  the  rubrics,  just  aa 
it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  Iloman 
Missal. 

After  Dr.  Henderson,  with  the  MS.  before 
him,  has  so  far  satisfied  himself  about  it  as 
to  draw  &om  it  one  of  his  texts,  I  feel  some 
hesitation  in  disputing  his  judgment  on  the 
authority  only  of  the  extract  which  he  has 
printed ;  but  really  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  tho  Breviary  used  is  a  York  book  at 
all.  Its  canon  differs  very  widely  from  thenn- 
doubted  York  texts,  and  in  most  cases  agrees 
with  the  Sarum ;  but  it  is  not  wholly  Samm. 
What,  then,  is  it  p  Is  it  of  some  monastic 
or  private  use,  or  can  it  possibly  be  Lincoln  ? 
One  would  like  to  hear  the  result  of  a 
further  examination  of  the  MS.,  either  by 
Dr.  Henderson  or  by  the  learned  Secretary 
of  the  Sartees  Society. 

Dr.  Henderson's  section  ou  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Colours  does  not  add  anything  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  his  extracts 
from  the  York  books,  he  throughout  oon. 
founds  the  capa  nigra,  or  ordinary  black 
gown,  with  the  eapa  teriea,  or  silk  cope  -, 
and  for  Lincoln  use  he  gives  a  rubric  which 
is  really  not  Lincoln,  but  Samm.  It  is 
from  a  Pontifical  written  for  John  Longland, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  1520-1547,  and  Dr. 
Henderson,  to  account  for  its  being  Sarum, 
suggests  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce 
that  use  into  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  This, 
in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  for  in 
1541-1542  the  use  of  Sarum  was  formally 
adopted  by  Convocation  for  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  (Blunt,  Annotated  Book 
of  Commoit  Prayer,  p.  14^). 

The  York  Missal  gives  a  long  and  far  &om 
edifying  story  as  to  the  origin  of  St. 
Gregory's  Trental,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Salisbury  or  Hereford  books,  though  in  both 
of  them  the  Trental  is  described,  and  they 
contain  other  curiosities  of  the  same  sort — as, 
for  instance,  the  Mass  of  the  Five  Wounds 
and  the  Passion  according  to  Pope  John. 
And  from  a  fly-leaf  in  one  of  the  Hereford 
copies  we  have  a  Mass  for  "  rex  noator 
Henricus  octavua  in  terris  Ecclesiae  Angli- 
canae  snpremnm  caput."  This  last  suggests 
the  thought  that  it  would  he  well  tor  all 
editors  of  ecclesiastical  books  to  note  sncb 
alterations  as  they  find  in  them,  to  suit  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  between  the 
rupture  with  Bome  and  the  introduction  of 
the  vernacular  services.  I  am  able  to  supply 
two  characteristio  examples  ^m  part  of  a 
Salisbury  Grayle  in  my  own  possession.  They 
occur  in  the  two  sequences  "uniui  Apostoli." 
In  the  first  "  concednnt  tibi  Petre  regni 
solium"  has  regni  scratched  out  and  sacer- 
dolii  written  over ;  in  the  next  "  Quorum 
princcpa  "  is  altered  to  "  Quorum  unue." 

It  is  a  pity  that  better  printing  and 
paper  have    not  been    bestowed   on    theso 


books,  for  they  certainly  deserved  it.  l£s- 
prints,  too,  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
indicate  considerable  carelessness.  For  in- 
stance, of  the  short  list  of  six  corrigenda  h 
the  Hereford  book  the  first  directs  the  de- 
letion of  a  passt^e  which  is  not  to  be  found 
at  the  place  referred  to,  and  the  last  directs 
usviTti  to  be  substitnted  for  vergum  in  a  place 
where  uvum  actually  stands  in  the  text. 
And  iMum  is  evidently  tlie  right  reading. 
The  contoit  requires  a  word  signifying 
com/rnu/iiion,  and  utum,  will  bear  that  mean- 
ing. It  is  not  in  Dn  Oange,  but  in  the 
Frompiorimn  we  read  "  Vsyn  yn  sacrament 
recejvynge  eommwiieo,"  and  in  Myrc's  In- 
atructions  for  Pariah  PrieeU,  11.  1937-1940, 
we  read ; — 


'ae  hyt  hot  hIIb  I-fere," 
In  the  contents-table  of  the  York  book 
Appendices  vi.  and  vii.  are  transposed.  And 
ought  not  vexillvm.  de  serico  on  the  last  page 
but  one  of  the  Hereford  to  be  veseiUwm  d« 
cilicao  ? 

There  is  another  misprint  in  the  same 
book,  whioh  is  too  good  to  be  overlookei 
In  the  Remedia  contra  defeetite  Migaae  we 
read,  "Si  sanguis  in  calice  congeletur  tamdin 
exhaletur  donee  dissolvatnr,  vel  prunis  reve- 
renter  apponatnr,  aut  si  aliter  fieri  non 
poBsit  debet  in  sohdum  transglutiri."  This 
passage  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  Missal, 
and  is  curious  as  a  provision  against  a 
practically  impossible  accident.  But  it  is 
made  still  more  remarkable  in  the  reprint  hj 
jwKBw  being  printed  pruinU. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  Snrtees 
Society  have  issued  a  thick  volume,  edited 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  and  containing  the  York 
Manual,  the  York  Procee^onal,  and  the 
Sarum  Manual,  besides  extracts  from  the 
Hereford  Manual,  and  &0111  various  other 
English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  sources,  langing 
in  date  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth 
centnry.  The  York  Pontifical  is  promisal 
soon,  and  it  will  complete  the  series  of  York 
ofBces  as  to  "  saoramente  and  sacramentals 
so  &r  as  they  are  extant,  for  no  copy  of  the 
Grayle  appears  to  be  knowB.  Having  re- 
ceived BO  much,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  for 
the  Breviary.  The  present  instalment  has 
a  short  pre&ce,  containing  descriptionB  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  texts  are  drawn, 
Mid  some  notes  oommonicated  by  Cannn 
Simmons,  chiefly  aboat  the  York  colonn. 
The  information  given  on  this  last  li^^ 
not  exhaustive,  but  contains  some  go"* 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  rule,  u 
there  was  one,  was  not  very  rigid,  ''°*^'* 
the  possession  of  certain  ornaments  of«^ 
cansed  Uieir  use  in  what  appeared  to  be  m» 
most  appropriate  order,  witJiont  respect  to 
their  colours. 


Among  other  interesting  matter  in 


the 


Appendii  is  a  series  of  fbrms  for  the  Bidding 
Prayer  in  English,  from  the  eleventh  cenin^ 
onwards.  And  as  an  example  of  the  vitaw 
of  tradition,  and  the  light  thrown  on  late' 
forms  by  comparing  them  with  the  earUa^ 
may  he  mentioned  the  rubric  in  the  offlra 
for  blessing  the  font,  in  both  "^"'^  ffz 
Sarum  books  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wbicn 
denounces  the  practice  of  sprinkling  ff»^ 
from  the  font  aid  l^iiiit>Q4^  ^ 
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away.  The  fierceness  of  the  langnage,  cnl- 
minating'  in  a  threat  of  tiio  greater  excom. 
tnoiiication,  ebowB  that  the  practice  existed. 
There  is  nothiog  aboat  it  in  the  earlier  US8. 
until  we  get  to  the  eleventh  century,  and 
then  we  find  it  allowed.  ~'™ 

The  printings  of  this  hook  is  better  than 
that  of  the  Missals,  bnt  there  is  still  room 
for  improTement,  especially  in  the  correction 
of  the  press.  The  music  has  heen  edited  by 
Mr.  Greathecd,  as  before. 

J,  T.  MlCELETHWAIIE. 


A  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman,  exemplified 
in  the  Life  aiid  Character  of  Lord  Colling' 
■wood.  A  Biographical  Stndy.  By  William 
Daries.  (London;  Sampson  Low  tfe  Co., 
1875.) 

The  author  of  a  ^Iftwa-ai  Pilgrimage  nf  the 
Tiber  has  chosen  another  snhject,  the  interest 
of  which  is  ever  green  with  English  folk, 
tboDgh  we  doubt  whether  bis  mode  of  treat- 
In^  it  is  not  a  mistake.  His  hero  is  one  of  the 
finest  characters  in  modem  history,  but  one 
so  thorough  and  foursquare  that  his  life 
and  acta  need  no  Jahoured  commentaiy  or 
didactic  exposition.  Mr.  W.  Davies's  analysis 
of  his  character,  however,  based  though  it  is 
on  the  events  of  hia  life,  appears  so  distinctly 
designed  to  point  a  moral  and  read  telling 
contrasts  to  a  degenerate  age,  that,  as  the 
reader  makes  way  in  the  narrative  of  Lord 
Collingwood's  career,  he  comes  to  know  of 
a  surety  that  to  every  half-paffo  of  anecdote, 
exploit,  lucident,  or  correspondence,  he  mnat 
expect  a  proportion  of  three  or  four  pages  of 
moraliaing,  and  ia  reminded  of  Dr.  Croiall's 
translation  of  Aesop,  which  would  be  well 
enough  but  for  his  interlarded  morals.  It 
is  conceivable  that  such  treatment  of  a 
chosen  hero,  of  however  faaltless  honour, 
gallantly,  and  patriotism,  may  generate  a 
feeUng  directly  opposite  to  that  which  it  was 
designed  to  produce  ;  the  same  sort  of  feel- 
ing which  of  old  led  to  the  ostracism  of 
Aristides.  Without  gainsaying  the  aver- 
ment "that  every  good,  tme,  and  well- 
ordered  life  is  an  epio  which  outshines 
that  of  Homer,  and  transcends  the  narra- 
tive," we  strongly  suspect  that  to  im- 
press it  indelibly  on  the  memory  is  rather 
the  wort  of  comparatively  few  forceful 
words  than  of  much  flowing  rhetoric;  and 
it  would  bo  very  hard  on  the  remembrance 
of  the  brave  and  eelf-denyiug  Collingwood, 
if  it  should  suffer  from  the  zeal  of  an  ad- 
mirer who  overlays  his  example  with  pre. 
ccfits  multiplied  above  measure.  Not  that 
Mr.  Daviea,  in  his  portrait,  omits  or  over- 
looks snch  fine  traits  of  hia  hero's  character 
as  his  dignified  silence  nnder  ofBcial  neglect, 
his  generous  refusal  to  impute  motives  to 
rival  commanders,  hia  consideration  for  his 
inferiors,  his  firm,  reepectfol  truthfulness 
of  speech  to  superiors,  his  economy  of  the 
public  purse  and  indiSerence  as  to  hia  own, 
his  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  his  profession  (so  striking 
a  contrast  to  the  many  "  incapahles  "  in  the 
service  of  that  day,  who,  as  he  wrote, 
"  knew  as  much  seamanship  as  the  King's 
Attorney- General,  and  whooi  one  would  not 
trust  with  a  boat  on  a.  trout-stream  "),  his 
staunohneas  to  his  fiends,  or  bis  signal  de- 
votion to  the  service  of  his  country  on  an 


element  of  which  he  was  never  fond,  and 
from  which  the  keen  relish  of  home  delights 
might  so  pardonably  have  weaned  him.  So 
chronicler  of  this  good  and  great  man's  life 
has  been  more  carefol  to  do  it  full  and  cir- 
cnmstantial  justice,  or,  in  point  of  instances 
and  examples,  succeeded  bettor.  Only  here 
and  there— and,  indeed,  too  frequently — he 
nnoonscionaly  takea  from,  the  greatness  of 
his  hero  by  striving  to  exalt  him  in  i" 
sustained  contrasts,  or  resenting  for  hi 
shghts  and  wrongs  as  to  which  be  himself 
gave  little  or  no  sign  of  indignation.  An 
example  or  two  may  be  cited,  Every  reader 
of  the  life  of  Cuthbert  Collingwood  holds 
in  esteem  his  letters  on  the  education  of  his 
daughters.  One  such  is  given  in  pages  79-80, 
solid,  sensible,  and  practical.  But  it  is 
scareely  fair  to  make  it  the  test  for  a  diatribe 
against  the  neglect  of  parental  aupervtsion  of 
the  education  of  families,  in  the  upper  and 
middle  claaaea  of  the  present  day ;  or  to 
infer  that  to  that  neglect  are  attribut- 
able "  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  present 
superficial  and  desultory  age."  Acconnt 
should  be  taken  of  the  exceptional  weight 
and  force  of  letters,  breathing  counsel  and 
advice,  from  a  father  fer  away  and  regarded 
with  a  reverence  unalloyed  with  familiarity 
by  daughters  nurtnred  in  a  retired  home 
□nder  a  mother  circumstanced  as  Iisdy  Col- 
lingwood. Such  letters  would  powerfully 
conduce  to  inflnence  character  and  instil 
prinoiplea ;  whereas,  admitting  to  some 
extent  a  default  of  personal  interest  in  their 
children's  training  and  teaching  on  the  part 
of  modem  parenta,  we  may  doubt  if  good 
seed  invariably  ripens  well  even  where  such 
interest  has  been  noticeable.  It  is  poaaible 
to  interfere  too  much  with  tutors  and 
governesses,  as  well  as  with  their  pupils. 
It  is  possible  to  be  too  didactio.  And  per- 
haps Lord  Collingwood  would  as  little  have 
dreamed  of  signal  and  exceptional  virtue 
being  predicated  of  him,  because  he  wrote 
letters  on  female  education  to  his  daughters 
from  on  board  ship,  as  "  absolute  justice  " 
from  his  "  not  having  bad  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  Smith  [his  servant]  for  four 
years"  (p.  187).  It  is  proven,  we  think, 
that  at  points  in  his  career— «.p.,  after  his 
service  in  the  Barfleur  (1794),  and  his  omis- 
sion from  the  list  of  commanders  in  Nelson's 
expedition  to  Eg)T>t — Collingwood  was  neg- 
lected, through  ill-luck  or  favoritism ;  hut 
Mr.  Davtes,  before  making  a  grievance  of 
the  Government's  refusal  to  continue  to  his 
eldest  daught«r  and  heirs  the  peerage  con- 
ferred on  him  after  Trafalgar,  oaght  to 
adduce  strong  precedents  for  a  compliance 
which,  later  on,  Collingwood  ceased  to  covet ; 
and  the  fancied  posthumous  wrong  of  his 
being  buried  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  crypt 
of  St.  Paul's,  while  Nelson's  remains  were 
hononred  with  a  splendid  nianaolenm — a 
theme  for  a  rhetorical  contrast  of  the  re- 
spective fates  of  modest  merit  and  dashing 
Belf-assertion — is  afterwards  condoned  in  the 
mention  of  a  fine  monument  to  Collingwood 
by  WeBtnmcntt,  though  this  calls  np  an 
admission  that  "  something  simpler  would 
better  have  suited  the  memory  of  the  man." 
To  readers,  however,  who  know  when 
they  have  had  enough  of  didactic  reflections 
on  the  several  passages  of  Collingwood's 
life,  and  how  to  get  the  kernel  of  the  nut 


withonfc  its  akin  or  shell,  the  portrait  given 
US  by  Mr.  Davies  will  present  mncn  in- 
teresting matter.  It  shows  the  man  quali- 
fying himself  for  command  by  obedience, 
conduct,  self-reatraint,  and  self- improvement ; 
learning  the  art  of  writing  despatches  the 
style  of  which  has  ever  been  admired,  by 
study  of  English  authors,  and  carefiil  ab- 
stracts of  what  he  read  ;  mastering  the  de- 
tails of  scientific  seamanship  and  naval 
tactics,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with 
ship-construction,  as  well  as  with  the  growth 
of  the  timbers  which  in  his  day  made  our 
wooden  walls  all-sufScient.  Conaideiate  of 
his  men,  in  language  and  act,  a  rare  thing 
in  bis  day,  he  is  shown  to  have  been  able  to 
do  withont  flogging,  and  to  have  kept  hia 
men  employed,  during  months  of  inaction, 
by  well- chosen  amusements.  His  sailors 
during  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  danced  to  the 
music  of  bagpipes  which  he  had  taught 
them  to  make  ;  and  when  "  the  rats  devoured 
the  bagpipes  a  raid  of  extermination  was 
made  on  them"  (p.  62).  Well  might  Nelaon 
say  of  a  ship  commanded  by  such  a  captain, 
before  the  naval  encounter  off  St.  Vincent, 
"  See,  here  comes  the  Excellent,  which  is  as 
good  as  two  added  to  our  number ;  "  and 
there  are  few  finer  things  in  history  than 
the  mutual  expresaiona  of  admiration  which 
burst  from  both  Nelson  and  Collingwood 
as  one  led  the  weather  column  and 
the  other  the  lee  division  into  action  at 
Trafalgar  (p.  98).  The  dashing  prowess  of 
Collingwood's  ship,  the  Royal  Hovereign,  be- 
ginning the  figbt  by  breaking  the  enemy's 
line  at  a  French  firstrate  carrying  Admiral 
Alavn's  flag,  instead  of  at  an  appointed  two- 
decker  (a  happy  disregard  of  orders,  which 
Nelson  could  not  but  have  condoned),  ukI 
pressing  the  Santa  Anna  so  gallantly,  in 
spito  of  a  murderous  flre  from  four  other 
ships,  that  within  an  hoar  of  the  first  shot 
being  fired,  that  Sag-ship  struck  to  its  lire- 
pressible  antagonist,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Davies  in  a  style  worthy  of  his  subject  and 
wisely  allowed  to  tell  its  own  tale.  The 
Frenchmen  learnt  what  it  was  to  cope  with  a 
commander  who  held  that  "  nothing  conid 
stand  against  three  telling  broadsides  de- 
livered within  five  minutes  ;  "  and  Admiral 
Alava's  captain  opined  that  the  Royal 
Sovereign  should  have  been  christened  the 
Royal  Deva  (p.  90,  p.  104).  If  Trafalgar 
was  the  crowning  scene  of  Collingwood's 
gallantiyand  capacity  in  action.his  five  years' 
further  lease  of  life  was  marked  by  a  patience 
and  patriotism  to  which  Mr.  Davies  does 
full  justice,  and  afforded  scope  for  diptomatio 
talents  in  which  t^ct,  judgment,  and  singular 
powers  of  negotiation  were  combined  with 
eminent  moderation  and  uprightness.  The 
contprast  of  Nelson's  impetuosity  and  Col- 
lingwood's more  deliberative  and  conciliating 
character  in  a  correspondence  as  to  the  ri^ht 
if  taking  water  and  stores  into  the  British 
ships  on  tbe  coast  of  Portugal  is  well  brought 
out  in  pp.  138-42  of  this  volnme  ;  and,  not 
to  dwell  on  the  touching  example  of  the 
gallant  sailor's  strait  between  two,  his 
yearning  for  home  and  his  dear  ones,  and  his 
□nwillingness  to  quit  the  high  seas  until  he 
had  given  the  French  that  parting  drubbing 
in  expectation  of  which  he  held  on  till  he 
dropped;  or  on  those  admirable  letters, 
which  will  always  claim  a  place  in  the  history 
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of  epistolary  correapondeoce — we  most  aobo 
(me  characteristic  of  Lord  Collingwood  to 
which,  his  new  biogr&pher  gives  [womiitence. 
Though  reserved  and  retiring,  he  hud  his 
jests  and  sallies,  to  which  a  certain  grHvity 
of  manner  gave  zest.  "  The  Srst  gnnponder 
given  to  the  SpaniardsatthecoDUDBiiceiiieiife 
of  their  revolution  having  been  fired  away  in 
bonoor  of  one  of  their  saiots,  CoUingnood 
told  them  he  should  give  them  no  more, 
unless  they  promised  to  reserve  it  for  sinners 
and  not  for  a&ints"  (p.  169).  Better  than. 
tliis  is  his  definition  of  dyspepsy  (ia  p.  190) 
as  "a  disease  of  officers  who  get  tired  and 
then  seek  to  be  invalided,"  a  disease,  which 
he  lamented  in  others,  and  shut  his  eyes  to 
iu  his  own  case.  And  not  amiss  was  hie 
discernment  of  ladies'  characters  by  their 
handwriting,  for  which  we  most  refer  lady- 
readers  top.  197. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  volume  ought  to  bo 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  To  the 
schoolboy  hunting  for  examples  and  iHuS' 
tratiooa  of  every  Christian  and  mraral  virtue 
for  his  English  themeit  should  be  invalaablfi. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
its  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  lilcely  to 
do  more  in  keeping  alive  the  memory  and 
exanwia  of  one  of  the  most  blameless  of  mea 
and  heroes  than  those  telling  verses  of 
"  L.  E.  Ix"  which  end  with  the  qoatrain- 
"  Amid  the  ibsdj  naMes  tbsl  11^ 

Our  hietorys  UaEOned  lias, 
I  kno7  net  one,  b»ve  ColUngvaod, 

That  tonches  ms  like  thine." 

James  Davies. 
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TXe    Second    Wife.      Translated  by  Annie 
Wood  from   the  German  of  E.   Harlitt. 
(London  :  B.  Bentley  &  Son.  1875.) 
The  Squire's  Leffaci/.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

{^London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett,  187&.) 
Riders  and  Flies.  By  Mrs.  Hartley.  (Lon- 
don: Chapman  A  Hall,  1875.) 
A  Scotch  Wooing.  By  J.  0.  Ayrton.  (Lon- 
don :  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  1875.) 
We  can  imagine  few  things  more  trying  to 
a  young  giri  than  to  beeotne  the  secoad 
wi&  of  a  German  baron,  especially  if  she  is 
a  Protestant,  while  he  is  a  Catholic  who  has 
married  her  merely  to  spite  the  local  Grand 
Duchess.  The  adventaros  of  Liaoe  Tra- 
chenberg,  the  "  Second  Wife,"  should  have 
occurred  to  Catherine  Morland,  the  charm- 
ing hoKane  of  Nerthanger  Ahhey,  who 
wonld  have  known  how  to  appreciate  them, 
whereas  Liane  was  very  miserable  in  her 
curious  home.  Liano  was  the  daughter  of 
a  noble  house,  oow  much  impoverished,  in 
which  it  was  hereditary  to  have  red  hair. 
She  made  a  scanty  livelihood  by  means  of 
selling  artificial  flowers  "  to  the  Russian 
market,"  and  endured  her  mother's  pride 
and  ill-temper  till  she  was  glad  to  accept 
Baron  Majnau.  This  noble  married  her  in 
the  Protestant  church,  and  then  took  her 
off  without  a  single  attendant  to  his  own 
castle,  where  the  father  of  his  first  wife,  a  bad 
old  maucalled  the  Hof-Mareschal  insulted  the 
paw  bride.  A  wonderful  Court  chaplain, 
who  was  always  "  grinning  deep  demoniacal 
grins,"  performed  the  Catholic  service,  and 
fell  in  love  with  Liane.  Having  her  time  at 
her  disposal,  and  being  attracted  by  myste- 


rious noises,  Liane  poked  about  the  place  till 
she  cante  to  a  valley  full  of  exotic  flowers, 
monkeys,  and  so  on,  wherein  was  a  mys- 
terioQS  house  of  Oriental  architecture.  A 
beantifal  Bayadere  had  been  dying  of  pwaly- 
sie  iu  this  place  for  thirteen  years,  and  now 
IiHne  was  in  the  thick  of  tiM  mystery.  As 
she  walked  home,  she  met  the  priest,  nsnally 
called  Sir  Priest,  who  playhJIy  pulled  h« 
long  golden  heir,  by  way  of  shiowisg  his 
affection.  We  cannot  fi^ow  all  Titwno'n 
adventures,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  Bayadere  was  no  Bayadere  bat  the 
lawful  wife  of  the  old  Hof-^reeehal's  dead 
brother;  that  the  Uarescbsl  had  half^ 
strangled  her  thirteen  years  before,  for  rear 
sons  best  known  to  himself;  that  be  was 
also  a  forger ;  that  the  Priest  was  in  the 
plot ;  that  he  kissed  Liane  whenever  be  had 
the  chance,  and  also  threw  her  into  a  pCHid ; 
and  that  I«ane  was  ultimately  too  much  ior 
all  the  villanooB  characters,  and  won.  her 
ha«baad's  heart.  Tiwre  ia  a  f^acA  deal  of 
co^rorersy  about  the  Falk  Laws  in  the 
atory,  and  many  admirable  expressioBB  of 
Protestant  feeling  are  uttered  by  the  heroine. 
It  is  impossible  to  call  the  story  natural  or 
probable  ;  bat  there  is  nso^y  so^  aekton 
going  on,  some  one  being  beattat,  stmngled, 
kissed,  ldeked,orotberwiflevi<dBHtlyhan^d. 
The  translator  has  doae  her  best  to  ms^ 
the  tale  read  smoothly,  and  has  geoacmUy 
saceeeded.  There  are  some  specimme  m 
German  idiom  literally  rendered,  howercr, 
and  the  foUowing  passage  is  a  little  am- 
b^BouB : — "  Does  our  Beavenly  Father  only 
receive  human  seals  from,  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  no  matter  whether  he  for^  or  not, 
or  does  any  amount  of  wromg  to  obtain  his 

Ib  the  i%uire'«  Tjegaaj  Miss  Hay  hsB  pep- 
formed  a  really  difSonlb  feat.  Her  characters 
are^  first,  a  young  gentleman  who  resins  a 
lurge  estate  becaaae  his  &ther  wbeu  in 
articitio  mortit  told  him  that  the  true  heir 
was  abre,  and  that  he  had  seea  a  atra^^ 
who  had  rather  a  look  of  being  the  man. 
Next  we  have  another  young  genttenaa  who, 
being  very  much  in  love,  declines  to  marry 
the  girl  a£  his  heart  till  he  has  had  a  play 
accepted  and  sneceasfDlly  acted.  Then  there 
is  a  beroiae,  who  keeps  her  seat  for  an  in. 
definite  time  while  her  mare  haaga  by  her 
fore  feet  on  the  verge  of  a  precijnce  a  hunr- 
dred  feet  high.  The  mare  falls  off  and  swims 
the  river  beneath  in  safety,  while  hero  nnni- 
ber  one  reactMS  the  first  heroioe.  The  second 
heroine  keeps  her  lunatic  brother,  ai^,  we 
think,  her  still  madder  fittber,  in  domestio 
retirement.  Mid  no  one  guesses  at  their  eon- 
diticm.  TtKBthereisaBritishjudgeandjury 
who  in  a  trial  fbr  murder  accept  the  evidence 
of  the  Innatio — which  is  combined  with  the 
recitation  of  an  original  ode  ob  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria — and  also  the  evidence  of  a 
wife  against  her  bnshand.  These  sre  curious 
persons  and  queer  coiahinations  of  cirevm- 
stances ;  and  yet,  as  the  Sqvire'e  Legacy  is 
not  unreadable.  Miss  Hay  nrast  be  credited 
with  some  talent.  Her  English  is  generally 
free  &Dm  blunders  in  grammar,  and  the 
first  heroine,  Doris  !^«^tHi,  is  not  un- 
interesting. If  Miss  aaj  were  to  negleot 
the  study  of  Misa  Braddou  and  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  were  to  remember  that,  after 
all,  the  novel-reading  puUic 


animals  who  should  aot  be  expected  te 
baUeve  such  incidents,  she  might  prodwt 
a  stor^  which  would  not  be  wildly  impi* 
sihle  m  plot,  or  weakly  sentiiMntal  in  t^ 
amorous  panages. 

Unconventional  as  are  the  actioiH  of  tb 
character*  in  the  Sqitire'g  Legacy,  they  kc 
suraassod  in  or^inali^  by  the  featB  of  thou 
in  Spider*  <md  Fliti.  Miss  Buiov,  u  j,. 
valid  lady  of  large  property  in  yitisik  gfcr 
has  only  a  life  interest,  is  nursed  by  s  wtx, 
Margery  Doreton,  the  heroine  of  the  non 
and  the  "Spider"  of  the  book  Thiiyj, 
though  endowed  with  fascinations  thai  si 
one  can  resist,  has  reached  the  am  <£ 
thirty-two  without  finding  a  suitable  victis. 
As  her  aunt  berimes  increaaiiiglj  fnj^^ 
and  the  time  approaches  when  she  nil]  [e 
cast  penniless  on  the  world.  Miss  \ifitiKa 
makes  very  straightforward  advances  to  Ka 
Bariow's  heir-at-law.  Captain  MsrldTmi 
ham,  who,  though  he  does  not  umdlg^ 
with  the  Spider,  looks  favourably  atk  s- 
cbn^oB  manifested  towwds  him  bylfa^ 
BoBsiter,  daughter  of  the  local  hsiiK. 
Miss  BcBsiter  is  of  the  ingSmu  typ^adts 
fraukuofs  is  of  that  babbling  sort  ua 
makes  coB&denees  to  every  one  ontRdt  k 
own  bmily.  Her  mother  wishei  btr  lo 
marry  a  certain  Captain  Malet,  vliich  ie 
consrarts  to  do,  as  Margery  tells  her  tint  it  it 
the  only  w^  to  ensure  Captain  Wjidhrag 
re4am  to  his  allegiance  to  her  (Msrgm)  uj 
fnlfihoent  d  a  taert  oUigation  to  murj  htr. 
MeaawUk  tbe  Spider  has  not  bees  idle  in 
another  directum.  Availit^  b«neir  of  tk 
devotion  of  a  young  sorgecm,  Mr.  SHndenon, 
she  has  persuded  him  to  make  a  mi  nodd 
of  Mi»  Barlow,  which  on  the  npidlj 
approaching  death  of  that  lady  m;  tih 
her  jdaceinthe  bed,  and  give  her  niece  tinw 
to  mature  her  schemes  gainst  the  h<ini/ 
Captain  Wyndbam.  This  iugeriotu  piM 
unfM^anate^  &ilB  thror^h  a  compHatiNa 
uufbreseen  circumstances,  which  end  ii  ikr 
diacoverj  of  the  body  (^  Miss  Barlow  iaii 
Saanderson's  luggage.  Notwithstacdntv 
<  cospioionB  aroused  by  this  rather  fna 
IrottoaSle,  and  the  oonseqaent  utqnisnl 
visits  of  the  netghboors,  iriio  inspwie 
imageand  aze  satisfied,  Margery  braveWb^ 
up  the  deception  for  some  time,  till  s  sudla 
horror  of  the  wax  model  seises  her,  ixi  ^ 
takes  fl^ht.  When  we  last  bear  of  her  ^ 
is  in  "the  Qsnts"  of  southern  Indii,  ifi 
the  following  account  of  i^  occnpiiiB> 
there  will  give  an  idea  of  th%  taste  o(  tk 
book:— 

"  Like  the '  wingloas  spider '  whicLb"*''  °T ' 
line  attached  to  some  fixed  hodj,  id  ■^' 
aeudiiig  out  Itngtky  lines,  serree  eithe^  ^^ 
the  tiny  traveller  with  a  cable-bridge,  o1 "™ 
also  it  ia  carried  aloft  on  its  joumej  to*^  r* 
clouds — ao  is  Margery  Doveton,  despite*  '^f 
ffuided  put,  striving  to  attach  her  frail, W* 
iBhric  to  the  'Bodt  of  Agaa,'  and,  if  i(~ 
lacks  net  perBeversncs,  who  shall  doubt  hQ 
the  ffOBsamer  tbmads,  though  fioatio^  loocF 
h^l^ewly  for  a  time,  will  yet  cany  her,  IJ^ 
insect  sercnuut,  from  sarth  to  heaven  P  " 

The  old  proverb  that  "  A  Scotch 
is  nmping  and  scratching,"  gives  its 
to  Miss  Ayrton's  new  book,  thong) 
scratching  in  the  love-making  she  des^ 
is  of  rath^  a  mild  sort.  The  hei 
Arandel  Fielding,  cotum  fron  the  heal 
Hairldnuiit,  a  ■ovth-coontoj  vitli^e,  wl 
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f!he  has  been  jetted  'hy  all  her  friends,  to 
live  with  her  uncle  in  a  Scotch  loanii&otnr- 
ing'  town.  Her  prejudices  against  everything 
Scotch  sire  etrong,  and  the  interest  of  the  book 
fioneiats  in  their  gradiutl  melting  in  &Tonr 
of  Mr.  Dnncan  Stewart,  bar  ancle's- partaer. 
By  a  very  satawl  iinaint»r{ffetatkin  of  her 
sn&NMrr  to  her  old  pda^edlow,  Jack  Lmncg- 
liann,  Mr.Bte-vraH  oonchtdes  tAiat  Miss  FieM. 
ing  ia  already  engaged,  and  hastily  deter- 
znines  to  revenge  himself  hy  proposmg  to 
another  yonng  lady.  The  remwrtoer  of  the 
loook  '  is  occupied  with  Anmdel's  life  in 
Sawkhurat,  where  she  returns  when  she 
finds  the  sight  of  her  rival's  happiness  un- 
bearable. In  the  end  all  misnndenrtandiqgs 
are  put  right,  Mr.  Stewart's  fianeSe,  ]£sb 
Sepbam,  elopea  with  Mr.  Lessinghajn  two 
days  before  ha"  marria^  ia  to  take  pluie, 
aaad  ber  old  lomr  oomea  to  Arundel  for  oon- 
solatioa.  The  Btory  is  br^t  and  pkaaaat, 
if  not  very  thriUing,  aod  is  an  agreeable  re- 
iief  a£ter  the  escapades  of  Miss  Maigmy 
DovetoB,  Miss  Hay'e  lanatioa,  a-nd  tba  poor 
Sayaderpe,  who  was  en^  tm  tmooasmonakle 
time  in  dying.  A.  htxo. 
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^ittorical  Cblkctioni  o/"  L^nuuma  mml  Fitriia. 
With  Notes.  By  B.  F.  Fnock  Becimd  BerisB. 
(Tsew  York :    Albert  Msaon.     London :    Low  k 

Go.)  Almost  eveiy  State  of  tbe  American  Union 
has  now  its  HiatoncaL  Socistj,  which  gives  to  the 
world  occaaioaaLy  its  "  Historical  Collections," 
aometimes  of  creat  value,  snd  sometimes  of  com- 
paratively little.  The  earlv  history  of  Florida 
and  LomBiana  has  been  hitherto  too  much  neg- 
lected, but  it  has  been  from  causes  that  have 
not  existed  with  reference  to  most  of  tlie  otiier 
Stales.  While  the  early  histoiy  of  New  Et^lmd, 
and  most  of  the  AtJautic  States,  could  he  obtirined 
directly  from  their  own  weU-preBerved  recorde,  or 
'£rom  Ukose  of  Eng'land  itself  that  of  Lomaiana 
^tnd  Florida  wns  chiefly  to  be  aeqniind  by  an  ex- 
penHive,  laborious,  and  often  difflcnlt  searcii  among 
"nie  archives  of  France  and  Spain.  It  is  only 
within  a  quite  modem  period  that  ach^an  and 
anti^uariea  with  the  neeesMry  leisnre  and  means, 
and  imbued  with  the  equally  neeeeaary  entJinBiasiB, 
iiave  devoted  their  sttejrtion  to  the  two  teiritoriee, 
-which  remained  tolonrunderfbTsignmlesiteT  the 
«OBBolidatiao  of  the  omo'  American  States  under 
«Be  Gonnnient.  Among  jtese  tte  «ditor  of  the 
preeeot  volume  occupies  justly  a  coasnicaouB 
place.  I^  volume  is  one  m  a  eeriea,  but  aiatinet 
in  itcelf,  and  is  composed  of  highly  in^Mrtaat 
and  intereatiiig  recoras,  some  af  which  see  the 
Ught  for  the  first  dme,  and  othen  make  tbeii  fint 
appearance  in  sn  English  txanslstiaD.  They  are 
all  interesting,  but  ctuef  in  importance  is  the  nai- 
lative  of  the  expeditions  to  colonise  Louisiana 
made  by  M.  dlberrille,  now  printed  for  tfce  first 
time  from  the  original  in  the  French  archives. 
This  narmtive,  carefoUy  annotated,  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  volume,  and  the  next 
in  interest  is  perhaps  that  of  the  expedition  of  M. 
4e  k  Salle  in  16S3.  The  editor's  historical  and 
oHmt  illustratiTe  notes  kk  wslMimed  and  in  sood 
taste,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  series  of  which 
this  book  fimni  a  part  must  hereafter  be  the  basis 
for  a  more  detmlea  and  popokr  lustory  of  the  two 
States  in  question. 

Oar$  and  ScuOi.  Bv  W.  B.  Woodgate.  (G. 
Bell  &  Song.)  Mr.  Woodgate  hsa  written  a  mastwly 
littie  book  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  an  acknow- 
ledged master.  Training  for  boat-races  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  tradition ;  coaches  know  the  Sn, 
K  to  q>eak,  bat  not  the  Si'ori.  Mr.  Woodgate 
not  only  instruets  athletic  youth  net  to  "fiaiBh," 
■  Natofs  pronpta,  with  the  biceps,  hut  also  es- 


plaim  tike  nechanical  reasons  why  we  ehould 
"flaWi  with  the  fdionlders."  He  analyse*  the 
matter,  as  he  says,  and  Tietorions  Knalyws  aaserte 
its  rights,  §n  rowing,  as  in  all  other  loeaoe.  We 
leam  frem  Mr.  Woodgate  that  "  deerton  hamper 
a  tiNiaer  fsarfully ; "  and  we  dent  woader  at  H, 
as  we  also  leam  that "  the  whole  s^tem  of  tiainiag 
is  uDHatorsl  to  tie  body."  Howerer,  modem 
Inmihy  is  seanble  oain]ia)«d  witii  the  ftigbtAil 
^'stam  'Of  Mfs^  privalioufi  recorded  hi  T'nn 
Jiwrn  at  0.vfat^.  W«  oan  heartily  Mcommsad 
Obm  •nd  Sailli  to  every  rowing  man,  «ad  «e- 
"    toyoung  coaches  of  TorpidsandChaUenge 


pecially  to 


Etj/MMia.  <Samaal Tissley.)  IndsBliaRwHh 
£!|yMi0iiu  we  ahall  take  the  sdvioe  which  "Kx. 
Woodgate  gives  to  eoachea^we  shall  keep  our 
temper.  True,  Etynionia  is  the  last  and  silliest 
of  sU  the  many  and  sJUy  imitations  of  51ie  Coming 
Race;  but  there  must  ba  an  end  to  all  things,  and 
no  one  is  likely  to  go  beyond  Etymonia.  This 
brochure  professes  to  be  the  work  of  a  journeyman 
carpenter ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  any  man  who 
eottU  tendle  a  aaw  to  good  'pnrpaee  would  tarn  a 
p^  to  aaeh  a  ully  on.  The  carpeoln'  recoads 
tka  coBwnatisn  of  two  ddsEeoe  of  BtyBsoio, 
whan  lie  ksaid  twaddH^  ia  a  low  podiousB. 
They  describe  their  aheW  oommoawealtk,  of 
which  ths  laigeat  anaemhly  ia  called  the  political 
unit  Tbeir  speculations  on  population  comlnne 
extraordinary  ignorance  with  what,  in  a  book 
meant  for  general  reading,  may  be  called  undesir- 
able freedom  of  speedi.  We  cannot,  of  couise, 
give  spedmena,  but  refer  the  cnrioos  to  pages  B6 

and   102.     In  short,  Btymomi    '      -"■ 

not  the  nicest  sort  of  nonsense. 


7K«  Aww  of /ruJia:  on  Bittoriod  ihrratiee 
ofl/ke  pmtciuml Sntnh  fivmdie  ImimuH'tfMah- 
fnHd  if  6<Aum  to  Mot  «f  JViato-  AM.  By  %\i 
Edward  SoUivaa,  BhC  Seoond  Edition,  reviaed. 
(Btaaford.)  This  volame  is  diMppoiat%.  In 
thefliet  plaDe,ite  titleisaaiisnanisr.  Thenar- 
sative  is  not  that  of  tits  "Frinees  of  latba,"  hut 
f&  the  UuhaianiadaB  conqaenue  of  I)>dia,  unless 
a  siditKry  cteptar  on  "  Sfvajf  and  the  Mariiattas  " 
can  he  lud  to  afieet  its  geoenU  daaMOter ;  and 
Ae  iuhwiiiin  nader,  eapeeially  at  the  |namt 
day,  srtihsi'tTr  eidi^taBaaent  on  the  many  R(jis 
and  odier  than  Mailiu  soraraigBS  who  have 
isignsd,  or  aie  still  to  be  foimd  migning,  from  the 
Paajib  to  Oape  CMnerin.  Secondly,  the  idea  of 
the  work  is,  perhapB,  bstter  than  its  SKeecrtaon. 
It  is  too  tndMoreet  and  off-hand  fiH  a  serioaB  hia- 
torieal  re^i^ir ,  it  is  too  full  of  impoesihls  ortho- 
graphies to  be  uiaeMTTedly  reoommetided  to  the 
Btuoent.  We  are  told,  in  page  68,  that  Mahmiid, 
son  of  Sabakt^^,  "added  to  the  dorainiong  of 
Qhiini-Seistan,  b^wten  tie  tiaou^  of  tie  Indu* 
and  Pertie ;  "  sad  that  he  "  ruled  sa^came  from 
Cashmere  to  Ispahan,  taid  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Qaqgae."  This  is  much  as  if  the  more  raeent 
annexations  of  Russia  were  described  as  "  between 
Cronstadt  and  AfTghanislan,"  and  the  extent  of 
that  vast  Jfiiipire  were  measured  "  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  Orenburg,  imil  from  Archangel  to  the 
Sea  of  Anl."  In  one  case  the  definition  is  vsgue ; 
in  the  other  there  is  no  antithesis  of  length  and 
breadth,  bnt  a  double  statement  of  breadth  with- 
ont  evident  force  or  meaning.  As  regards 
Seiston,  it  looks  as  though  the  writer  had  armled 
himself  of  an  in  explicable  note  to  the  text  ofBripya'; 
Life  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Qhaautri,  rfio^fing  it  to 
be  "  a  maritime  province  of  Peteia,  lying  between 
I&uan,  or  the  ancient  Osarmania,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus."  fSther  General  Briggs  or  his 
natava  amotator  must  have  been  thinking  of 
snotiier  Sistan  than  that  which  Mahmiid  really 
conquered  at  the  period  stated ;  or  the  note  pro- 
pogated  a  grave  error,  which  ahonld  have  been 
avoided   by  later  historians.     Doubting  wbethr~ 


Mahammad  is  justly  described 
prophet  of  Mecca"  (p.  341),  we  have  yet  etroager 
objections  to  the  treatment  in  the  JWnoM  of 
India  of  Jibingir's  fatiue  qneen.    The  deirction 


her  flnt   leve  of  this  f^  befoine  of  Indian 
lanM  is  thus  interpveted  :— 

'Noor  Mahal  wee  eridrotty  '  ime  f^me  i  tout 
tan;  and,  althoufh  stjil  dsiiFoas  of  skaring  the 
ArroiM  ef  tbt  fiitare  limpwor  of  tin  Mognls,  amln- 
tion  did  mC  hliod  her  tiuwn ;  abe  lecogniaed  the  pas- 
nbla  (laager  of  faUtng  betwesn  two  stsola,  and,  with 
an  amount  of  eaation  wortbj  of  all  adnniation,  she 
pMfetwd  pnoent  aebility  with  the  high-born  sad 
msgniflcent  Sheie  AXhvn  to  posilbls  aovsteigaty  as 
the  -wiSe  at  Frinoa  Belim  "  (p.  361). 

Spelling  such  aa  "Mihir  Schighil,"  "Ut^Ut 
fihan,"  "Gal  Mrf)ammad,"ajid  "MaUekalTigar,' 
is  inaamissihle  at  the  praaent  d^, even  on iheplea 
ef  couveutnonal  tisnge :  and  the  title  of  "  Knan 
Khan&n  "  in  page  212  does  not  change,  with  the 
individual  b^rBr,into  "Chan  0)iaiuui,"as  at  page 
378.  But,  further  cavil  and  criticism  aside,  the 
author  deeervae,  at  leasts  oedit  for  reaaarch  and 
assiduity ;  and  while  sonike  may  find  hia  style 
more  readaUe  than  dry  uanative,  many  may 
derive  much  information  from  pages  which,  what- 
ever the  faults,  are  rich  in  auuentiaated  aaecdote 
sad  histohoal  tradition. 

Goette'i  OperaHmu  of  fht  'Germim  Engiitrtrt  ta 
1870-71.  TWialated  ^  Colonel  Q.  OnAam,  V.O. 
andCB.  (H.S.Kiag&Oo.)  We  presume  that 
this  work,  written  by  a  PnwBian  nnHtaty  engineer 
and  translated  bya  weB-kaown  officer  of  the  same 
brsneh  of  our  own  army,  is  intended  primarily  for 
military  engineers.  Certainly  it  afTords  them  an 
almost  exhanstlese  fund  of  infermatioe  as  to  the 
organisation  and  woik  in  the  Isle  war  of  what  the 
PruMane  have  begun  to  call  "  the  fonrtb  arm  of 
the  eerrice."  And  there  is  interest  for  the  general 
reader,  not  to  spe^  of  Iftie  srientific  soldier  who 
looks  at  his  profesBioB  from  everyside,  in  discover- 
ing hew  the  advance  of  science  has  told  on  the 
art  of  war  in  this  direction  as  in  othew,  making 
the  eagineer's  wotk  sn  almost  esBential  contribu- 
tion to  every  variety  of  field  operation.  From  a 
Btndyof  Captain  Goetze's  elaborate — yetMot  fora 
technical  one  tediona — narrative,  rt  will  be  seen 
that  tbe  occupation,  when  esiried  beyond  a  few 
honiB,of  any  piece  of  groand  held;  tbepasBB^of 
each  etream  or  river;  the  restorino'  of  communica- 
tions everywhere ;  tbe  turning  of  large  open  cities 
— Boaen  afordiag  a  very  BtMing  eiiunBle — into 
defensible  ylaeaa  of  arms ;  vritii  of  oatrse  die  attack 
and  subseqaMt  repair  of  the  maasrous  fortresses 
that  came  in  the  way  of  the  Genaan  oefUmanders : 
all  these  caBad  inceeeaotly  tot  tbe  abdication  of 
energy  and  ii^nuity  ia  Itts  growing  Msineae  the 
mihtaiy  engineer's  art  is  coming  to  embiaoe.  If 
it  be  true,  as  aa  Sdinlmrgih  Keviewa  recently 
ase«grted,  dmt  the  very  cveatiou  of  fieJ^-CBgineers 
as  an  intagial  part  of  modem  turmies  waa  due 
eatireiy,  m  Ae  first  place,  to  the  active  brain  of 
Sdwrnhorat,  then  it  la  the  more  enrpriaiag  tiiat 
eosTce  two  geneiationa  should  have  poaaed  away 
from  the  tiBM  of  that  genius  when  it  ia  ftmnd 
poaaible  to  write  a  eoniMeted  namOive  of  a  whole 
caaspaign  which  shall  also  be,  aa  it  were,  a  pro- 
fenioau  diary  of  the  engiaearing  opwatioiia  oon- 
aected  with  it,  so  com^etely  are  the  latter  iater- 
wioven  with  the  geaeral  ^eratians.  C&ril  arehi- 
teda  know  well  that  failures  an  oft««i  more 
instraotive  than  aacceases ;  and  tira  trath  applies 
Cfftaioly  not  less  to  mililaTy  engineering.  Captuu 
Ooetie  baa  therefefe  mu^  enhanced  ue  value  of 
hia  work  by  the  honesty  with  which  he  records 
such  iostaneee  as  those  of  the  repeated  mischances 
in  the  eSbrta  to  destroy  the  bridges  M  Rouen  (p. 
226),  and  the  complete "sbortiveaees  of  Ae  proposal 
to  lay  the  lower  psrt  of  Meti  under  water— a  work 
that  would  have  required  months  to  exeoote,  for 
an  afceurdly  inadequate  object.  Bnt  if  the  failures 
were  not  very  few,  the  sucoeMes  were  nwnerous, 
and  also  well  worth  Hudy.  It  ie  not  probable, 
though  some  have  thought  the  contraiy,  that  the 
Germans  have  added  any  great  discovery  to  the 
art  of  field-engineering;  but  they  have  certainly 
developed  and  utilised  it  to  an  extent  undreamed 
of  before:  and  this  record  of  the  achievements  of 
Captain  Goetse's  corpe  malt  have  a  lasting  value 
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new  en  in  the  art  of  war, 
IS  to  na  cotafiillj  dono.  Bat, 
speaking  especially  in  tha  Inteieat  of  noD-piofe»- 
aional  raaden,  we  regret  the  ver;  moderate  extent 
to  which  Oolonel  Graham's  notes  are  conflnod. 
We  are  told  that  he  has  himself  earned  honours 
in  more  than  one  campaign,  and  should  have  been 
clad  if  he  bod  used  nis  experience  for  our  profit 
ID  commenting  on  and  explaining  whnt  wsa  done 
bj  his  Qerman  rivals,  for  the  benefit  of  those  lees 
instructed  than  himself  in  the  technicslitiee  of  the 
■abject. 

Zueretuu.  Bj  Professor  Veit^di,  (Glasgow ; 
Haclehose.)  Professor  Veitch  has  something  to 
say  about  LucreUus,  who  he  thinks  iUostrates  the 
right  use  of  the  imHgination  in  philoaophj  because 
he  is  capable  of  being  fired  hy  abatracdons,  espe- 
eiallf  the  abstraction  of  space ;  he  has  a  good  deal 
to  ssj  about  atoma,  little  of  which  is  new,  except 
perhaps  a  suggestion  that  atoms  may  be  in- 
decomposable tnough  not  indivisthle,  or,  aa  he 
puts  it,  indivisible  qualitatively  though  divisible 
qnantitstively ;  also,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  aav 
against  Professor  Tyndall  and  the  authon  of  Tie 
Unteen  Univent.  For  one  thing  be  is  irntated  bv 
a  had  habit  not  confined  to  Profeesor  Tyndall, 
which  consists  in  running  one  line  of  thought  to  a 
standstill,  and  then  lumping  all  the  questbns 
which  remain  unanswered  m  "a  mystery  in- 
scrutable to  the  human  mind."  For  anotiier, 
he  thinks  that  both  Professor  Tyndall  and 
the  authors  of  TAe  Uhiaen  Univerta  make  an  ob- 
jectionable venture  of  faith  because  they  are  ready 
to  trust  the  principle  of  continuity  further  than 
they  see  it.  In  this  he  ia  probably  too  severe ; 
it  does  not  follow  that  faith  in  the  principle  of 
continiu^  is  illegitimate  or  unreasonable  because 
it  cannot  be  represented  as  universally  binding  in 
the  some  way  as  faith  in  the  institutions  we  live 
under,  or  the  religious  tradition  we  have  inhented 
may  be.  Profeeaor  Veitch's  own  point  of  view  is 
so  near  Aristotle's,  that  we  wonder  he  does  not 
quoto  him  :  it  would  he  more  accurate  to  call  him 
a  rationalist  tium  a  spiritualist,  using  both  theae 
much  abused  words  in  their  logical  prehistorical 

Social  Static*,  or  the  Abdrael  Loot  of  Sunum 
Order.  By  Anguste  Comte.  Translated  "by 
Frederic  Harrison,  M.A.  (Longmans.)  This 
volume  forms  the  eecond  of  a  series  of  four,  which 
will  contain  Oomte's  "  Systom  of  Positive  Polity, 
or  Treatise  on  8ociol<^."  The  first  volume, 
which  appeared  early  in  the  present  year,  com- 
prised Th»  Qeneral  Fietc  of  PotMuiMm  anJ  In- 
iradnclory  Principkt,  translated  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bridges,  M.B.  It  is  intended  thst  the  concluding 
volume  shall  be  published  in  the  spring  of  1878. 
We  postpone,  therefore,  our  final  review  of  the 
entire  treatise  to  that  date.  This  second  volume 
deals,  as  its  title  imports,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
permanent  and  normal  elements  of  society,  elimi- 
nating so  far  OS  possible  the  aspect  of  sodal  pro- 
gress— viz.,  liistorical  retrospect,  and  anticipation 
of  the  future.  This  is  the  ground-plan  of  the 
work,  but  Oomte's  style  of  composition  and  philo- 
sophical principlee  alike  interfered  with  the  at- 
tempt to  isolate  a  portion  of  his  system.  To 
those  who  are  tolerably  acqnunted  with  his  gene- 
ral theory,  and  who  are  not  devoted  enthunaats 
for  every  sentence  that  he  has  written,  the  present 
volume  will  seem  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  nn- 
necessBTf  repetition.  The  larger  portion  of  the  con- 
tents will  be  thought  to  have  been  already  expounded 
at  sufficient  length  in  "  The  General  View."  It 
is  parUy  due  to  this  circumstance  that  the  present 
volume  does  not  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
by  any  means  so  distinct  an  impremixi  as  the  first. 
It  must  be  admitted  also  that  Mr.  Harrison  is 
unequal  ss  a  translator  to  Mr.  &idgee.  The 
latter  posBesaea  a  clear  and  nervous  style  of  Eng- 
lish which  renders  his  work  of  translation  almost 
incomparable.  Mr.  Harrison,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  original,  has  de- 
prived himself  of  that  antithetical  and  aggressive 
vehemence  which  signalises  his  pen  in  controvar- 


wiiting.  To  return  to  the  contwits  of  the 
book.  The  ehsfiteir  on  "Human  lAagaajn" 
strikes  ns  as  having  the  most  original  worth.  The 
boldness  with  which  Oomte  extended  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  language  "  to  aU  modea  of  inter- 
commumcation  between  sensible  animals,  the  pv- 
eistence  with  which  he  brought  into  prominence 
its  social  and  maral  importance,  and  tlie  contempt 
with  which  he  treated  the  class  of  mere  gram- 
marians, deserve  more  attention  &om  the  philolo- 
gere  of  the  present  day  than  they  will  probably 
recnve.  Editok. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Mb.  BABme^ouLD  is  nrepariiw  a  biography  of 
the  kte  Rev.  R.  8.  Hawker,  of  Morwenstow. 

A  FOSTHDXOVB  work  by  the  late  R.  Spence 
Hardy,  anthor  of  the  USanual  of  Buddhitm,  Eatt- 
<m  idomuAitm,  £c.,  has  lat^  been  printed  at 
Colombo,  under  the  title  of^  CArtiftunify  and 
Buddhism  Compared.  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Oo. 
will  publish  it  at  an  early  date. 

Mbssbb,  BAanSR  Aim  Soirs  are  to  publish  im- 
mediately a  Sebreie  and  Chaldaie  Qmeordanct, 
prepared  by  the  late  Benjamin  Davidson,  anthor 
of  ue  AnatytiaU  Sebrtw  and  ChaUaio  Leiiam. 

Mb.  MoEincsR  Oollins's  new  novel  called 
Blnehtmith  and  Scholar  will  be  issued  next  week 
by  Messrs.  Huist  and  Blaekett. 

Thb  charge  of  protectionism,  which  has  been 
brought  B^inat  tue  new  schools  of  Political 
Economy  m  Germany  and  Italy,  oppeara  to  be 
equally  ill-foonded  in  both  cases.  The  members 
of  the  "Verein  tux  Socialpolitik "  have  receotiy 
been  much  more  successful  in  reaiating  protec- 
tionism at  Eisenach  than  the  members  of  the 
"  VolkswirthsBchaftlicher  Congress  "  were  at  Mu- 
nich, where  Herr  Meyer  snapped  a  majority  in 
favour  of  a  protectionist  resolution  by  a  surprise. 
Public  opinion  in  Germany  is  ^n^Uv  for  free 
.  tiade,  altnough  strenuous  opposition  to  it  is  made 
by  some  iron  and  textile  manufacturers,  and  some 
leactionaiy  politiciana.  In  Italy,  again,  Signori 
Lnisatti  and  Porti  emphatically  disavow  protec- 
tionist tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  Eknnomiste 
whose  or^on  at  Padua  la  the  Oiomale  degU 
Economiitt.  We  are  assured  tiiat  Signer  Luaiatti, 
who  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment to  conduct  the  nt^Uations  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Commercial  Treatise,  has  purely  fiscal 
objects  in  view,  and  no  more  ums  at  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  industry  by  the  readjustment 
of  customs  duties  than  England  does  by  the 
maintenance  of  duties  on  foreign  wines, 

A  IBAKBU.TI01T  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  Hindu  law  books  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lianed  by  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Oo.  It  wiU  be 
entitied  "  Naraddyam  Dharma  (^ditram :  or,  the  In- 
ttUutei  of  Narada,  translated  for  the  first  time 
from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Professor  J. 
Jolly." 

Wii  understand  that  Mr.  W.  l&ito  has  under- 
taken to  write  the  article  "  Byron  "  for  the  new 
edition  of  the  Enct/cb^iatdia  Britanniea,  In  re- 
viewing the  last  volume  of  Mr.  Minto's  Cha- 
rncterAioi,  we  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might 
find  occaMon  to  pursue  his  researches  lower  down 
in  our  literature  than  Shirley ;  and  we  take  this 
announcement  as  on  earnest  of  the  fulfilment  of 
that  wish. 

Pboesssob  J,  BiiBLEB  hoB  started  on  a  new 
tour  of  investigation,  and  is  now  in  Kashmir. 
Later  on  he  will  visit  Jamu,  Rajpntona,  and 
Malwa.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  he  has  already 
met  with  ai^al  suoeeas.  He  has  found  the 
Sutns  of  lanjokshi  to  the  Kathaka  Sakha  with  a 
commentoiT,  beside  a  great  deal  of  Profane  Lita- 
iftture.  A  Sigoeda  with  a  hitherto  unknown 
accentuation  has  been  discovered,  as  well  as  parts 
of  the  Katiuika,  of  which  only  one  MS. — that  at 
Berlin — has  been  hitherto  known.  The  Sigveda 
manuscript  is  handsomely  written  on  BhOrji 


Sajnda  Letten,  and  theiefbra  inawwssible  to  tin 
majority  of  SuiskritistB.  It  is  conmdeied  to  be 
fiiDm  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  yea»  oil 
Professor  Buhler  has  made  a  new  collation  of 
the  Paranipm,  which  has  supplied  about  1,600 
annotations  of  the  Calcutta  and  Trover  Teiti. 
Inscriptions  and  coins  have  also  be«n  found,  sod 
the  Pandits  have  helped  Pntfeeaor  Buhlet  to 
identify  many  places  hiUuzto  not  detennined  tt 
all,  or  det«muDed  wrongly.  A  new  tianalatisii  ' 
of  the  work  may  be  expected  from  Profesw 
Buhler. 

Mb.  Kalfh  Tate  haa  been  upointed  Profeara 
of  Natural  Science,  end  Mr.  Horace  lamb  IV 
feasor  of   Mathematics,  in    the   Adelude  Uii- 

Majob  OoABLm  LoFTUs'a  work,  entitled  J^ 
Touth  hf  Sea  and  Land,  will  be  published  during 
the  preeent  month  by  Messn.  Hunt  and  BlackstL 
Major  Loftus,  late  of  the  Ooldetream  Gusrdi, 
served  formerly  in  the  Boysl  Navy,  andbia  woA 
will  contain  some  very  interesting  renuniscenes) 
from  the  yssrs  1809  to  1816. 

MBseBS.  LOHGXAHs  announce  Through  Bama 
and  Senmoeina  on  foot  during  the  Iruurrediai,  I 
by  A.  J,  Evans ;  IS*  Hiitory  of  the  Mongoti,  bj  | 
H.  H.  Howorth ;  IMU  WoVa  m  Londoii,  bj  i 
Yveling  Bam-baud  ;  Excaeation*  at  the  Keaier-  I 
heh  near  Thayugtn,  SvntierUmd,  by  0.  Merk ;  7^  i 
Official  Baronage  of  England,  by  James  E.  Do  jle ;  I 
Setniniecenca  of  Fen  and  Mere,  by  J.  M.  He»^  , 
cote ;  Supplement  to  UPCtdloch't  Commercial  Dk-  \ 
tianary,  by  H.  G.  Reid, 

Mbssbs.  Williaks  abt)  Noboate  will  public 
in  the  course  of  the  present  month  the  second  md 
concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Alexander  Schmidt* 
ShaJte^eart-Lexieon. 

Mr.  Williax  Scabbobottoh,  "WeaUyan  Mjj- 
nonary  at  Hankow,  has,  as  we  have  siKsdj 
briefly  recorded,  edited  a  collection  of  CbuKW 
Proverbs  in  the  original,  and  a  Translation,  mti 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  copious  Indei. 
This  collection  owes  its  publication  to  the  heiirf 
that  there  is  room  for  a  worit  of  the  kind,  and  M. 
such  a  work  can  hardly  lul  to  be  both  useful  ml 
interesting.  The  only  books  «ver  published  » 
the  Bubjectare:  Chintte  Moral  Jfunm*,  by  SirJ. 
T.  Davis  (1823),  and  Procerbee  Chinoii,  bj  P- 
Pemr,  published  in  1869.  Add  to  thesa » 
number  of  scattered  toxts,  sod  eroecially  thaw  v> 
be  found  in  Mr.  Doolittle'a  Mandhook  of  Jk 
Chinete  Language,  and  we  have  all  the  prenoni 
literature  of  this  subject.  The  work  will  « 
pubUehed  by  Messn.  Triibner  and  Co. 

At  Philadelphia,  a  volume  of  TVomJs  m  Maim 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Ashley  Tovrasend,  of  New  OrieaM, 
is  in  the  press. 

Thb  finsnces  of  the  Egyptian  Khedive  fc"?^ 
topic  of  a  satirical  brochurt,  entitled  OUr^ 
Mohammed,  M.P.,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Editwi 
St  John  Fairman,  which  vrill  be  published  tm 
or  three  weeks  hence. 

Me.  Josiah  Gilbebi,  Author  of  Cadort,  &x-, 
has  just  completed  dewgna  for  a  seriee  of  iUuaW- 
tions  for  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor's  Symnifor  In/f^ 
Mindt,  which  will  accompany  a  revised  editiM 
now  in  the  press,  to  be  published  as  a  ChristuW 
volume  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Messbs.  Tbijbtier  ant  Co.  have  in  the  pr»i 
and  vrill  pnbliah  at  an  early  date,  tiia  foUoioW 
vrorks :— Professor  E.  H.  Palmer's  Pereian-EnsM 
and  EagUeh-Pernan  Dictionary;  Mr.  Enie>t»- 
tow's  Engliih-Japtmeae  VoeiAiiiary :  P™™^ 
liSitner's  work  on  Dardietan;  Dr.  Edkins's  S* 
mination  of  the  Otineee  Alphabri;  and  Profed* 
Albroeht  Weber's  Sietory  of  Indian  Litfrntart. 

A.  SBCOND  edition  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Mijers'i"  ^"S'* 
aineee  Calendar  Sfanual  has  appeared  at  ShUT 
hw.  . 

Shaxbpbhiait  studeuto  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  that  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  Superintend^' 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  «U  shortiy  p«»- 
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lioh  ^  snlwcriptioD,  through  ilmeiB.  3.  R.  Osgood 
and  do,  of  Boston,  tl.S.,  uid  Triibner  and  Oo.  of 
XjondoUfhis  BibUognphy  of  the  origioitl  quarto  and 
folio  editions  of  Shakspere'B  works.  It  will  con- 
tain Bixtj-two  heliotjpe  facflimilea  {ront  comes  in 
the  Barton  and  lieonax.  Libraries,  in  Boatos, 
TF.S.,  and  from  the  principal  Shakgp«rian  collec- 
tions in  Ennrpe.  The  edition  will  ae  limited  to 
SCO  copiea,  100  of  which  will  be  reserved  for  Eng- 
land and  tiie  Continent. 

BshiAcKXiiTA  JvALisistB,,  first  Aenstant 
SoDBkrit  Teacher,  Elphitutone  College,  Bombaj, 
has  jiut  published  a  work  which  will  prove  of 
groRt  iQt«reet  to  all  Sanskrit  Bcholan  and  students 
of  Hindu  philosophj.  It  is  entitled  Nydyakoi'a; 
or,  Dietionary  of  the  Ttchnkal  Termt  of  tie 
NySya  Pkaoiophj/,  The  work  will  be  for  sale  by 
Uesare.  Triibner  and  Co. 

A  coxPLnaarr,  unicme  in  ita  character,  has 
been  p«d  to  Professor  Konrad  Maurer,  the  great 
BBTarian  jurist,  who  has  been  oiBciaUy  requested 
by  the  UniTeraitj  of  Christiania  to  deriver  a 
coaree  of  lectures  to  ita  studeots  on  the  history 
and  development  of  Norwegian  jurisprudence. 
Frofbnor  Maurer  has  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
wiU  delifer  the  lectureH  in  Januarj  next. 

M.  SB  LAODHBKoiTitBB  has  just  published  with 
Uessre.  Hachette  an  important  hook  on  Interna' 
tional  LaiB  m  the  Xm^eenth  Obntury. 

Ukshs.  Michbl  L£vt  FnfeREs  ore  to  publish 
dnring  the  coming  week  the  two  volumes  of 
Michelet's  Hittay  of  the  Nineteenth  Certtary 
which  he  left  in  manuscript,  coverinir  the-  period 
from  the  Oonsulate  to  the  year  1821.  A  consi- 
derable portion  is  devoted  to  England  nndKussia; 
And  the  most  curious  featum  of  the  work  is  a 
preface  on  "The  Decline  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." 

The  most  industrious  man  of  the  present  day 
must  surely  be  Moritz  Joksi,  the  editor  of  the 
Sungarian  journal  Son.  A  literary  admirer  baa 
been  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  volumes  he  has  produced  year  by 
year  between  1846  and  1875,  from  which  it 
ftppeara -that  during  that  period  this  indefatigable 
writer  brought  out  100  volumea  of  novels,  twentv- 
eiffht  volumes  of  humorous  miscellauies,  eight 
vdnmes  of  historical,  political,  and  biographical 
essays,  four  volumes  of  poems,  four  volumes  of 
dramas,  eight  volumes  of  annuals,  and  forty-eight 
□ovelsttes.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  I^rr 
Joksj's  literary  produrtivenesB  has  increased  of 
late,  for  whereas  the  record  of  former  years  shows 
that  he  seldom  wrote  more  than  eight  volumes  in 
the  twelve  month?,  heproduced  fourteen  in  1874, 
and  eighteen  in  187S.  The  editor  of  Mm  is,  besides, 
no  less  remarkable  for  his  activity  as  a  journalist 
and  a  deputy  than  for  his  diligence  na  an  author. 

Messbs.  Strahah'b  announcements  include ; 
Jliiualiim  and  the  Church  of  England,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone;  Oerman  Love, 
edited  by  Professor  Max  Miiller;  The  Zorda 
Prayer,  by  Dr.  0.  J.  Vaugban ;  El  F.  von 
Kloden's  The  Self-Mnde  Man,  tratishited  by  A. 
M.  Christie ;  The  Wise  Wor/um,  by  George  Mac 
Donald ;  Mrs.  Haweis's  Cfolden  Key  to  Chaucer ; 
Julian  Hawthorne's  Saxon  Studiei;  Sermont 
Preached  tn  Crathit  Chareh,  by  Principal  Tutloch ; 
and  7^  DevSt  Chain,  by  Edward  Jenkins,  M.F. 

Thx  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series  goes  on  increasing 
in  interest  and  importance  under  the  abie  editor- 
ship raf  Professor  Georg  Biihler.  Noa.  15  and  16 
will  contain  critical  editions  of  the  VikrojnomaM 
and  MiidrdrdkMhata.  No.  17  will  contain  a  his- 
torical work,  Oattdanadha,  the  death  of  the  Eing 
of  Oanda,  who  was  conquered  a.s.  730  by  Yaso- 
TBimo,  of  Eanaj,  The  poem  is  composed  in 
Prakrit,  and  the  text  will  ne  edited  by  Shankor 
P.  Pandit.  An  analywa  and  an  introdoctiOD  will 
be  supplied  by  Professor  G.  Biihler. 

Thb  appearance  of  Professor  Bonomy  IVice's 
paJnphlat  on  tkrford  Srform  (Parker)  at  ths.opett- 


ing  of  term  will  probably  cause  e 
at  Oxford.  The  anthor  by  no  means  belongs  to 
the  extreme  party,  but  his  acouaintance  with  the 
world  outside  Oxford,  and  his  long  literary  experi- 
ence, enable  him  to  attack  the  present  universi^ 
system  with  unusual  authority.  The  basis  of  his 
complunt  is,  that  profsesoriol  teaching  is  neglected, 
and  that  coll^^  tutors  are  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced. To  these  two  defects  he  attributes  tiie 
present  decadence  of  genuine  study  and  original 
research  at  Oxford.  The  facts  are  undoubtedly 
as  he  puts  tbem,  and  his  terms  of  censure  are  not 
oae  wnit  too  strong,  thongh  they  would  sound 
very  harsh  if  they  had  come  from  an  open  enemy 
of  Alma  MatiT.  His  chain  of  reasoning,  however, 
is  not  so  clear  as  might  be  desired,  nor  is  his 
remedy  trenchant  enough  for  the  disease.  His 
scheme  of  reform  consists  suhetantially  in  the 
abolition  of  the  practice  of  college  tuition,  and  the 
metamorphofds  of  the  pieeent  race  of  tutors  into 
univerrity  sub-profesaors.  This  proposal  will 
break  though  the  traditions  o!  the  collegiate 
system  no  less  severely  than  his  introductory  stric- 
tures will  wound  theself-loveof  the  present  teach- 
ing staff.  The  author  will  incur  all  the  uopopu- 
lanty  of  a  critic  without  deserving  the  praise  of  a 
complete  reformer.  He  has  seen  the  present  mis- 
chief with  clearness,  and  has  attacked  it  with 
well-directed  vigour.  His  remedy  also  is  among 
those  which  the  course  of  time  will  certainly 
cause  to  be  applied,  but  he  has  exaggerated  its 
probable  effects.  He  recognises  that  "the  pro- 
motion of  research  is  the  first  duty  of  the  univer- 
sity,"  and  that  "  the  forethought  of  past  ages 
ma'de  provision  by  large  endowments  for  this  pur- 
pose." He  does  not  assist  in  solving  the  real 
dilficulty — -viz.,  how  these  endowments  can  be 
directly  regained  for  their  original  object. 

The  amount  of  direct  encouragement  given  by 
this  country  to  the  literature  of  Rireign  countries, 
as  well  as  tnat  given  by  foreign  countries  to  our 
own  authors,  may  be  measured  after  a  taehion  by 
some  items  in  the  official  statement  recently  issued 
relating  to  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  1S74. 
In  that  year  we  exported  to  the  United  States 
274,043/.  worth  of  printed  books,  receiving  from 
them  in  exchange  but  17,807^.  worth.  To  France 
we  sent  books  valued  at  41,622^,  and  received 
from  there  books  valued  at  57,660J.  To  Germany 
we  sent  19,8941.  worth,  and  received  30,404^ 
Among  exports  to  and  imports  from  other  conn- 
tries  may  be  noticed  :—HoUand,  21,012^  and 
31,837J. ;  and  Belgium,  10,963/.  and  16,2641.  To 
British  North  America  we  sent  books  to  the  value 
of  68,I27J. ;  and  to  the  three  Indian  Presidencies, 
nearly  90,000/.  worth ;  but  Australia,  next  to  the 
United  States,  is  our  best  customer,  the  exports 
to  that  colony  being  estimated  at  267,658/.  To 
Obina  and  Japan  the  exports  are  valued  at  4,083/. 
and  3,242/.  English  authon  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  tbere  is  a  steady  yearly  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  their  productions  abroad ;  the  value  of 
books  exported  having  jnmped  &oni  630Ji56/.  in 
1870  to  004,792/.  in  1874. 

OuB  readers  may  have  heard  of  the  Otra  Linda 
Sok  as  having  caused  angry  discuieione  between 
Dutch  and  I^sinn  schotsni  in  Holland.  As  we 
understand  that  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Go.  will  in- 
troduce the  work  in  an  English  translation  (by 
Hr.  W.  R.  Sandbaeh)  to  the  reading  public  in 
thiseountTy,wethink  that  the  following  remarkson 
its  nature,  scope,  and  object  will  not  come  amiss. 
The  manuscript  from  which  the  Linda  Bak  is 
printed  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Frisian  fkmily  of  the  Over  de  Lindes  from 
time  immemorial.  It  professes  to  be  a  chronicle 
of  the  Friuan  race  in  general,  and  of  the  Over  da 
Lindes  in  particular.  The  first  half  is  said  to 
have  been  vrritten  by  Adela,  an  ancestress  of  the 
Over  de  Lindes,  and  by  her  children,  Adelbroet 
■od  Apollonia,  about  hve  centuries  and  a  half 
B.C. ;  and  the  second  half  by  the  descendontB  of 
AdelB,  about  200  yean  B.C.  According  to  afunily 
tradition  the  MS.  had  always  to  descend  as  on 


heirloom  f¥om  father  to  son  or  grandson  with 
an  injunction  that  it  should  be  copied  fkim  time 
to  time  in  order  to  guard  -  against  its  toss. 
The  codex  which  now  exists  professes  to 
have  been  copied  by  Hikko  Oera  Lindda  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1366.  Dr.  Ottema  has  edited 
the  book  as  scrupulously  as  scholars  edit  the 
works  of  the  onoient  classics,  and  has  prefixed  to 
it  a  veiy  learned  introduction  in  the  Dutch  Ian- 
giMge.  The  original  Frisian  text  is  carefully 
printed,  with  a  Diutch  translation  on  the  opposite 
page.  This  publieaHon  has  created  considerable 
excitement  in  the  Dutch  learned  worid,  the  Fri- 
sians upholding  most  resolutely  the  genuineness 
of  the  manuscript,  and  the  Dutch  deriding  all 
notion  of  its  authenticity.  However  that  may  be, 
the  Dutch  scholars  themselves  admit,  while  de- 
claring the  document  a  foigery,thBt  it  is  afoigery 
several  hundred  years  old  at  least:  bntifaforgeiv, 
how  is  it  that  the  MS.  reports  a  viut  to  the  pUe- 
dweOera  in  SwiizerloTid  about  5  eenturiei  B.C., 
when,  since  Herodotus'  account  of  the  pile- 
dwellings  of  the  Paeonisns,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  pile-dwellers  until  1853,  when  Dr.  Keller 
mode  known  his  discovery  of  the  remains  of  such 
dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Ziirieh  P 


Pbofessob  TnTSALL's  Preface  to  a  forthcoming 
volume  of  reprints  is  given  in  the  Rirtniffhtly 
Review  under  the  title  "  Materialism  and  ita 
Opponents."  As  usual  in  his  polemical  writings, 
the  author's  reluctance  to  leave  any  kind  of  attack 
unanswered  reduces  him  at  times  rather  too  much 
to  the  attitude  of  "  one  that  beateth  the  air,"  but 
he  ends  with  a  picturesque  and  simple  illustration 
of  the  "  alphabet  of  the  question"  why  the  mar- 
vellous growth  of  the  human  being  should  be 
thought  to  require,  or  receive,  "explanation" 
from  the  hypotneeis  of  an  immanent  soul,  rather 
than  the  marveUoue  growth  of  trees  or  crystals. 
J.  H,  Bridgee  discusses  the  justice  of  recent  dip- 
lomatic dealings  with  China,  in  which  the  main 
difference  between  the  European  and  the  Awatic 
power  "  would  seem  to  be  that  whereas  fraud 
alone  is  used  on  the  weaker  side,  fraud  combined 
with  force  is  used  on  the  stronger."  The  article 
is  a  valuable  reminder  of  the  fiict  which  no 
one  denies,  though  it  is  no  one'a  bueiness  to  act 
upon  it,  that  "English  interests  in  China"  meoa 
(bedde  the  indefensible  interest  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  the  opium  trade)  the  interests  of  a 
handful  of  not  always  over-scrupulous  tradesmen, 
and  that  the  honour  of  the  English  Government 
is  in  no  way  concerned  to  extort  privileges  for 
this  class,  which  actually  retards  the  development 
of  voluntary  and  Mendly  intercourse  between  the 
Oeleetdal  Emnire  and  the  West  The  editor's 
chapter  on  Diderot  deals  with  his  dialogues,  espe- 
cially his  "  one  masterpiece  " — Jiameau't  Nephew, 
the  discnssion  of  which  is  enlivened  by  a  satirical 
portrait  of  ths  Palissot  of  the  ughteenth  and  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Ix  the  Q>nten^orery  Eevieie  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
supplements  his  Indian  journals  by  a  seriesof  con- 
fident and  generally  cheerful  responses  to  a  series 
of  editorial  enquiries  concerning  the  character  and 
nrospects,  social  and  political,  of  our  rule  in  India. 
Mr.  Mivt^  argues  that  all  anatomical  homologies 
cannot  be  explained  by  evolution,  or  descent  from 
a  common  parent,  with  a  degree  of  fervour  and 
difiuseness  that  is,  perhaps,  superfluous,  if  we  re- 
flect that  the  latent  power  of  developing  in  dif- 
ferent directions  must  be  sscribed  by  the  most  a^- 
dent  Darwinians  to  the  most  rudimentary  germs.  If 
things  apparently  eimHar  may  become  different 
through  prolonged  mtijeetJon  to  diverse  conditions, 
still  sumviiw  points  of  memblance  ore  not  unac- 
countabte,ana  even  when  a  consideraUe  diversity  of 
organs  hta  become  established,  similarity  of  tac- 
tion, as  inthelimbaof  vertebrate  animals,  tends  to 
preserve  the  lost  likeness  in  the  form  of  parallelism 
or  analogy.  H.  O.  Hewlett  is  not  very  original 
on  "filodem  Ballads"  and  the  afibctation  of 
ancient  forms  in  which  poets  of  a  well-known 
modem  sohoid  are  apt  to'  indulge.    The  comic 
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flfibct  whith  some  ol  bis  anotdtioiia  iuidoalit«dlj 
prodiKe  ia  to  be  exploinea,  not  by  tbs  inlieceit 
abmrditj  of  the  am  irf  meulngless  jeftsins,  but 
br  the  act  that  the  meami^leM  reCniiw  »v«il*Ue' 
are  boiTOwed  oruoitatad  from  the  popular  poetrj. 
of  all  places  and  times,  aad  that  the  pradoot 
sometimes  has  verbal  or  other  antoeUtioiu  which 
^Tent  its  aernng  the  proper  purpose  of  a  re&aio, 
u  «  land  of  mniai»l  acconpamnient  or  echo,  to 
in.v  out  or  emjAasise  without  alteriDg  the  sentii- 
ment  of  the  paiaage. .  Mr.  Fraderio  HsitUod  faeKinB 
K  series  of  pApers.oti  "  The  Beligioua  aad  Conserve- 
tire  Aspects  QfF(«dtWisDi,"iDatoiie  wh)chBugfi:e«tB 
that  the  aehool  is  beooming'  weary  of  the  mBfrnaai- 
!&□□■  TeluctBDce  to  "  make  fnenda  of  the  mammon 
of  nnrighteousuaae  "  professed  a  few  months  ago  bj 
IV>fBnoT  Beeelj.  Hi.  Harrison  is  so  ^thful  a 
disciple  that  those  paiHoiia  who  have  a  curiosity 
to  know  Oomta'a  views  in  an  abridffed  form,  but 
without  the  alteration  involuntajily  effected  in 
the  most  conscientious  attempt  at  tianilatiou  hy 
an  unbeliever,  camiat  do  better  than  study  his 
papen.  They  aie  expository  rather  than  a^- 
mentative.  and  appeal  chiefly  to  the  human  cravms 
&r  an  autnoritative  rule  of  life  and  an  object  o7 
worship,  and  ignore,  with  all  the  calm  good-faith 
of  a  country  clergjmaQ,  the  speculative  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this  as  of  «n^  other 
royal  road  to  an  ideal  of  human  bfe  and 
duty.  There  is  one  passage  which  we  can- 
not but  think  more  ii^genious  than  ingsnu- 
oua ;  like  Comte  himself,  the  author  is  anxious 
to  reeervB  "atheist"  aa  a  term  of  reproach 
and  op_probrium  for  contemporary  thinkers  who 
are  neither  tbeists  nor  positivists,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  argues  that  "  it  ia  a  violent  use  of 
speech  to  in«Bt  tiiat  atheist  is  every  one  who  is 
not  a  thebt."  If  "atheist"  is  to  preserve  its 
assoraations  of  disrepute  by  being  reatncted  to  the 
small  and  uninfluential  sect  which  makes  a  leading 
and  favourite  dogma  of  the  non-eiiatenee  of  Go<^ 
there  are  many  other  non-theiats  beside  positiv- 
iatd  who  might  justly  coraplaiu  of  being  so  deeie^ 
nat«d.  But,  one  asks  oneself,  is  it  worth  while 
to  coin  new  words  to  save  an  old  one  from 
the  danger  of  losing  its  invidious  connotation  and 
leverting  to  its  simple  etymological  significance? 

Iv  Frater  Mr.  Galton  in^^  the  result  of  some 
«Di]niries  he  has  been  makincr  into  the  history  of 
twms,  which  amounts  to  little  more  than  this, 
tiiat  morally,  as  well  as  physically,  twins  are 
sometimes  alike  and  sometimes  different ;  and 
that,  when  alike  in  penon  and  dissimilar  in  cha- 
racter, the  unlikeness  could  seldom  or  never  (in  the 
thir^-five  cases  examined)  be  accounted  for  by 
diSerence  of  education  or  sunoundings.  The  in- 
ference ia  that  heredity  ia  the  atroiurest  influence, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  will  determine  the  success  in 
life  of  individuals.  Mr.  Galton,  however,  rather 
misses  the  point  of  the  objection  to  his  reliance 
on  statistics,  which  ia  that  we  have  no  means  of 
calculating  what  percentage  of  spedal  natural 
capacity  is  wasted  for  want  of  favourable  external 
conditions,  and  what  percentage  of  apparent 
success  is  due  to  such  conditions  as  would 
secure  it  to  any  merely  average  capaci^.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  class  men  by  the  range 
and  power  of  th^r  minda,  either  natural  or  ac- 

r'red,  and  only  too  eaay  to  dasa  them  by  the 
pe  end  uxa  of  the  official  hole  in  which  they 
have  been  finally  lodged  by  their  own  powers  of 
mind,  and  an  incalculable  number  of  other  causes. 
A  very  interesting  article  on  Mohammedanism 
and  the  na^  race  is  contributed  to  the  same 
number  by  Mr.  Blyden,  a  negro  of  Liberia.  ECis 
theory  ia  that  the  negro  can  and  does  accept 
Mohammedanism  without  loss  of  self-respect,  and 
may  mix  on  e<}iial  terms  with  his  Arab  co-re- 
ligionists.  Christianity,  on  tbs  other  hand,  has 
only  come  to  the  negro  associated  with  alavaij  or 
conqueet.  and,  even  when  sincerely  accepted,  it  was 
as  the  retigioD  of  Buflering  and  snbmisaion,  and  was 
unfavourahla  to  complete  snd  independent  indivi- 
dual development.  AJiother  verv  planubia  and  ori- 
ginal  suggestion  relers  to  "  the  oepnasiiig  influence 


f  Airan  art " — wluch  the  Muslim  eaeapet  by  his 
(teral  intefpretaliea  of  ths  Second  Commai  '' 


it,  whila  the  Ohiistianised  uegro  is  demoraliaed 
by  every  attempt  at  aesthetic  education  which 
thmats  upon  hia  consoiouaneBS  the  sense  of  his 
own  imlikeneas  to  the  only  ideal  TecogBiaad  by 
thoee  around  him.  When  an  illiterate  negro  "  en- 
treats the  Deity  to  extend  his  '  lily-white  hands' 
and  bless  the  wuting  cougr^^tion,"  it  is  clear 
that  white  men  are  only  a  stuubling-bloek  in  the 
way  of  negro  culture. 

AicoHa  curioua  customs  and  superstitions  no- 
ticed in  an  article  in  BlaetoBood  on  the  "  Legonds 
and  Folk-lore  of  North  Walee"  there  is  one  the 
singularity  of  which  is  heightoned  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  still  survives  in  North  and  South 
Wales  and  the  Border.  At  a  funeral,  "  a  hireling 
who  lives  by  snch  services  hae  handed  over  to  him 
a  loaf  of  bread,  a  maple  bowl  full  of  beer  or  milk, 
and  a  sixpence,  in  consideration  of  which  he  takes 
npon  him  all  the  sina  of  the  defunct,  and  frees 
bun  or  her  ^m  jjxilfdnff  after  death."  The  scape- 
goat is  currently  called  a  "  Sin-eater." 

The  Comhill  has  a  pleasant  article  on  "  Auto- 
matic Chess  and  Card- playing,"  and  one,  "At  the 
Land's  End  of  France,"  is  pleasantly  illustrated 
witii  outline  woodcuts.  The  life  of  Sosivizka,  a 
Dalmatian  bandit  of  the  last  century,  is  typical 
enough  ;  but  the  writer  might,  without  detri- 
ment, have  mentioned  his  authority.  The  maga- 
zine is  not  fortunate  in  its  novels  at  present. 

A  SHORT  notice  in  Mncmiilan  of  "  Locke's  Ex- 
pulsion from  Oxford"  is  based  on  documentary 
evidence  to  be  used  in  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  forth- 
coming Life  of  tiie  philosopher ;  from  these  it 
spears  that  Locke's  studentship  at  Christchurch 
was  not  held  on  strictly  r^pUar  terms,  since  he 
had  neither  taken  orders  nor  practised  medicine, 
so  that  his  expulsion  might  be  represented  rather 
as  the  withdrawal  of  a  special  favour  than  as  the 
infliction  of  a  special  hardship. 

Thb  Thtologieal  Eeoiev)  ior  October  opens  with 
an  excellent  and  exhaustive  article  by  Mr.  Jamea 
Drummond,  "  On  the  alleged  Quotation  &om 
the  Fourth  Gospel  relating  to  the  Netf  Birth  in 
Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  i,  c  61."  Mr.  Drununond's 
criticism  is  especially  valuable  for  the  fulness  with 
which  he  has  Drought  to  bear  upon  the  queation 
other  patristic  quotations  of  the  same  Missage 
which  are  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  Fourth 
QoBpeh  The  points  of  coincidence  with  the 
parallel  quotation  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  are 
also  carefully  gone  into.  The  result  at  which  the 
writer  arrives  is  that  "taking  tliis  quotation  by 
itself,  and  remembering  that  other  argumenta  are 
in  reserve,  the  evidence  inclines  in  favour  of 
Justin's  use  of  the  Fourth  GospeL"  In  the  same 
number  Mr.  P.  H.  Wicksteed  delivers  a  first 
instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  an  elaborate 
review  of  Hilgenfela's  recently-published  Intro- 
dtietion  to  the  New  Tftamant.  This  first  part 
is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of 
the  history,  meaning,  and  scope  of  (he  term 
"  Introduction,"  in  regard  to  which  it  appears  to 
us  that  Mr.  Wicksteed  rides  his  hobby  a  little  too 
hard.  While  acoording  due  piuse  to  tne  skill  with 
which  Reusa  developed  the  idea,  he  nevertheless 
objects  thatthe  separation  of  the  so-called  canonical 
ttora  the  uncanomcal  books  is  arbitrary  and  arti- 
ficial. For  ourselves  we  might  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  endorse  rather  more  fully  the  verdict 
of  the  tramers  of  the  Canon.  We  might  doubt, 
for  instance,  whether  much  would  really  have 
been  gained  by  admitting  the  Clementine  nomi- 
liea.  The  New  Testament  in  its  collected  form 
hss,  to  say  the  least,  played  an  important  ^lart  in 
the  history  of  religion,  and  (withont  raising  the 
qaeetion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  conception  of  a 
Oanon)  there  is  an  obvious  convenience  m  treating 
the  liistorv  of  it  separately.  We  fear  that  if  Mr. 
Wicksteed  expects  to  fina  complete  philosopdiical 
unity  in  evaiy  department  of  literature  he  will  be 
disappointed.  Would  he  object  to  a  Histoiy  of 
Graeoe  that  it  vrai  obli^  to  toooh  upon  that  of 


the  flurroonding  nations,  and  that  it  vras  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  colonies  snd  tie 
mothra  country  F  Tlie  other  articles  are  on 
"  Immortality  and  Reliuion,"  bj  Freabyter  An^ 
canus-,  abrief  memoir  of  AthaaaseJosu^Goquenl, 
by.  Dr.  A.  lUvUle ;  the  fint  of  a  series  ca 
"Methodism  unoe  Wesley ; "  and  a  review  of 
the  Falk  Legislation,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  South.  Tbs 
last  ia  written  from  what  wo  suppose  is  the 
common  English  point  of  view,  questioning  tlu 

Slicy  and  the  justice  of  the  new  Eccle^astitsl 
.ws  in  Germany. 

"YvoNKBor  Cboisic,"  in  Temple  Sar,  desk 
with  the  idyllic  tragedy  of  a  fisher  and  a  peasut- 
girl  hopelessly  parted  because  the  fisher  hat  i 
mother  who  hvee  at  Firiac  and  the  peaaant  hu 
a  father  and  mother  who  live  at  Croisic ;  poasiblT 
she  might  have  left  two,  but  the  mother  dies  sad 
she  cannot  leave  her  father  alone.  This  thems  is 
treated  by  Mr.  Wedmore  with  a  patient  delicacT 
which  brings  oat  all  the  pathoe  of  the  dtustiaa 
withont  forcing  it^  so  that  one  comes  to  lake  an 
interest  too  placid  to  be  painfiil  in  the  grive, 
tender,  rudimentary  life  whose  barrenuefls  hs 
knovra  so  weU. 


Thb  latest  news  we  have  of  Captain  Somofiky^ 
ex[<Bdition  through  North-Westem  China,  to  I 
which  reference  has  been  made  more  than  once  ii 
our  columns,  is  that  on  June  1 4  last,  the  pai^  hid 
reached  Lan-chow-fu,  on  the  Upper  Yellow  Biva.  I 
This  intelljgence  has  been  brought  by  a  Oosuck, 
named  Favlof^  who,  by  favour  of  the  Chinets  | 
authorities,  has  been  enabled  to  travel  alone  from 
Lan-chow  across  the  desert  of  Gobi  to  Zaissan  ii  ^ 
the  Semipalatinsk  province  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
by  way  of  Kami,  Barkul,  and  Guchen ;  a  dislaoiie 
amounting  in  all  to  3,000  verats,  which  he  bu 
accomplished  in  the  extraordinsry  time  of  fiftr 
days,  or  at  the  rate  of  sixt^  versts  (forty  miles)  s 
day.  The  route  lar  through  the  heart  of  & 
country  which  had  but  recently  been  the  theaW 
of  the  Dungan  rebellion.  He  bdnga  word  ttot 
the  expeditionhadbeen  received  with  great  civiHtj 
by  Tso-Tsung-Tan,  the  acting  Governor  of  Kanso, 
Dzungaria,  and  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  it  wu 
owing  to  his  good  offices  that  Sosnoftky  'wm 
enabled  to  send  the  Cossack  home  wiui  hit 
despatches. 

Pbofessob  NoBDEKSEioLn's  recent  journey  from 
Norway  to  Siberia  by  w^  of  Pet  Straits  (Jugon^ 
Shar)  and  the  Sea  of  Kara  baa  caused  gaits  i 
sensation  in  Russia.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Socie^ 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Commerce  and  Indust^ 
M,  Sidorof  said  that  the  journey  was  one  to  w 
ranked  in  importance  with  the  discoveiy  of  a  no* 
world,  as  it  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  thaes- 
tsblishment  of  a  regular  line  of  commnnicatioB 
between  Northern  Europe  snd  Siberia,  and  tna 
vast  resources  of  the  latter  coun^  would  thus  st 
laat  fiod  an  outlet  along  her  great  fluvial  highwan 
Captain  Wiggins,  of  Sunderland,  who  attompt<m 
the  same  feat  laat  year,  has  signified  his  intentiDn 
of  being  present  to  welcome  Professor  Noidcn- 
sMold  on  his  arrival  in  St.  Feteiaburg. 

SiBCE  Leiclihardt's  unfortunate  dia^ipearance 
in  the  daaerta  of  Central  Australia  there  ban 
been  so  many  reports,  profeaBed  to  be  derived  Aom 
aborigines,  as  to  the  nature  of  hia  fate  thatoDscao 
scaroely  help  feeling  some  misgiving  sa  to  the  lut 
vernon  of  the  atoiv.  A  eertun  Mr.  Fane  states 
that  last  April  he  journeyed  for  upwards  of  80" 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  his  pastuie-lsnds  ia  tta 
Champion  Bay  district,  and  that  he  fell  ia  with 
some  hushmen  of  more  than  average  iutelligsiK*- 
These  natives  informed  him  that  many  years  s^ 
four  white  men  on  horseback  arrived  at  a  spot  not 
many  days'  journey  to  the  eastward,  and  that  theT 
(the  hushmen)  ijbrough  fear  kept  aloof,  »■' 
watched  their  movements.  The  white  Bwn  *«» 
evidently  in  sore  plight,  and  could  find  no  «»■ 
la  a  qniffrel  which  ensued  two  wen  kiUtd  (<»* 
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«3f  «rhom  w«8  appareatl;  the  chief  nt  the  putj), 
xmd  the  Tsnainuig'  two,  after  hiuying  tiieii  com- 
Vttdeg  irith'  tbeit  effects  !□  a  BOit  of  stone  hut, 
xenewed  their  March  for  water,  but  without  euc- 
oees,  and  eventual!;  peiuhed  tof^ther  with  the 
lu>T«ee.  Mr.  Fbdu  waa  unwiUins  to  journey  anj 
ftiTthei,  though  the  blocks  oilered  to  conduct 
liiiu  to  the  place.  However,  on  his  return  the 
West  AuatraUan  Government  made  arraugements 
for  deapatchiug  him  in  comp&nj  with  a  man  ac- 
customed to  doil  with  uatiree  to  the  spot  mentioned, 
with  a  Tiew  of  investigating  the  whole  afiur. 

At  the  meetang  of  the  Anthropolc^cal  Society 
of  StocUiolm,  on  October  16,  the  A&can  traveller 
Q.  de  Vvlder  described  epecitically  the  four  distinct 
races  of  South  AlVica ;  the  Busmen  proper,  the 
Naiuaqnaa,  the  Hereros,  and  the  Ovamboa;  ex- 
hibiting arms,  dreaaea,  ornaments,  and  musical 
jnstramentg,  that  he  had  collected  in  lus  recent 
journey.  He  drew  particular  attention  to  the 
compaiatirely  high  grade  occupied  by  the  Herero 
mce,  whom  ^eir  great  political  power,  the  supe- 
rior development  of  their  lanpuage,  and  the  import- 
ance of  their  folk-lore  distinguished  ftom  their 
humbler  brethren.  In  conelumon  he  exhibited  a 
lad  of  a  singular  formation,  who  belonged  to  a 
race  hitherto  nndesciibed,  <^  lemaikablj  stunted 

Cwtb.  Dr.  MonteliuB  argued  that  the  well- 
iwn  filigree  necklaces  found  in  Sweden,  and 
preaerved  in  the  National  Museum,  dat«  from 
about  the  BBTsnth  century  after  Christ.  Dr.  Hans 
Hildebnind  exhibited  some  ornaments  which  had 
the  interest  of  being  the  first  remans  of  the  Bronxe 
Age  yet  discovered  in  the  tumuli  of  the  province 
«f  Soilermauland. 

Soke  important  criticisms  on  Mr.  Stanley's 
recent  exploration  of  Lake  Victoria  JTyanaa  are 
furnished  nj  Captuu  Burb>n  in  the  November 
cumber  of  the  Geoffrtmhical  Magaaae.  Mr. 
Stanley  had  impugned  tne  accuracy  of  Speke's 
obeervations,  and  Captain  Burton,  as  might  be 
«xpectad,  takea  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  his 
late  companion ;  and,  while  pointing  out  that  the 
carefuloeaa  of  his  work  (wnlch  wap  already  no- 
torious) has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Cameron,  also  shows  how  Stanley,  through 
trant  of  experience  in  observations,  has  gone 
-wrong.  He  points  out  that  the  perimeter  of  the 
lake,  which  Mr.  Stanlev  has  set  down  as  amount- 
ing to  about  1,000  milea.  is  on  lie  testimony  of 
faia  own  map  only  550  miles  or  iherQabout&  Aher 
aome  humorous  remarks  on  Ur.  Stanley's  "  man- 
groves growing  in  sweet  water,"  and  his  a^iaient 
credulity  as  regards  native  reports,  OapbunlBurtou 
puts  on  record  his  own  view  of  I^Jie  Victoria, 
which  is  that,  when  carefully  surveyed,  it  will 
probably  turn  out  to  contain  large  and  wooded 
traeta,  which  in  the  wet  season  cause  the  lands 
about  the  £astem-h«ad  reservoir  of  the  Nile 
much    to    re 

mouth.     We 

captain  does  full  justice  to  the  actual  topooraphi- 
cal  results  obtained  by  Mr,  Stanley  in  defimng-  the 
limits  of  the  lake  and  exploring  some  of  its  feeders, 
as  well  as  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  displayed 
by  him. 

Akotkes  contribution  to  the  same  number 
calling  for  notice  is  a  review  of  a  vrork  recently 
published  in  New  York,  which  is  of  some  imports 
ance  &om  a  geographical  point  of  view,  Tht 
Vouaga  of  Vematano,  Venaszano  has  hitherto 
had  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  grMiter 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from  South 
Carolina  to  50°  N.  latitude,  bat  Mr.  H,  0.  Murphy, 
the  author  of  the  preaent  work,  who  has  in- 
vestigated the  question  with  much  cars,  has 
anived  at  the  conclusion  that  tlie  alleged  dis- 
coveries of  Verraxsauo  are  eatiraly  fictitious,  that 
the  attempt  was  made  by  an  Italian  to  appropriate 
the  credit  to  one  of  his  ooontiyiDen,  and^hat  the 
nal  glory  belongs  to  Eetevnn  Ooows,  a  Pttftagaeae 
who  was  chief  pilot  in  Magellan's  voyage,  deserted 
and  returned  to  Oadis  in  1521,  set  sail  anio  from 
Contna  in  Februuy,  1525^  and,  after  Tiailiajf  the 


coast  of  Carolina,  entered  the  mouths  of  sevend  of 
the  rivers,  and  eventuallv  returned  home  with 
some  natives  he  had  [uctad  up.  Verrazcano  is 
proved  to  have  had  a  real  existance,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  be  was  a  party  to  the 
imposture. 


OotlB:0atatur9T. 

Such  is  the  activity  displayed  b;  the  Uttramon- 
tanes  both  in  Parliam^it  and  in  t^  daily  press 
that  they  might  have  been  expected  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  like  manner  in  the  field  of  literature, 
for  the  Jesuits  have  always  had  credit  given  them 
of  being  able  to  fight  their  intellectual  opponents 
with  their  own  weapons.  But  there  are  so  few 
Ultramontane  writers  at  present  who  write  on  any 
but  theological  subjects  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  view  the  inleUeetual  adherents 
of  the  priestly  faction — for  some  there  are,  no 
doubt — take  of  their  position  in  the  culture-vrar. 
Great  interest  consequently  attaches  to  tiie  work 
of  t}ie  Vltramontane  historian  Johannes  Jansen, 
Zat  and  Leberubilder  (FKibuig  i.  B. :  Herder). 
The  author  ia  not  one  of  the  priests  who  are 
opposed  to  modem  culture  because  they  are  defi- 
oent  in  it  themselves — reason  sufficiant  and  not 
difficult  to  understand  for  their  taking  up  arms 
against  it — on  the  eootraiy  he  gives  proof  of  sound 
attainments  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
present  current  of  thoiwnt  It  is  true  that,  un 
a  nearer  examination  of  his  book,  we  cannot  but 
exclaim  with  Schiller  "  atidar*  al$  in  andam  Mm- 
mhenkdp/ai  mail  m  dietem  tick  die  Wdt!"  and 
are  at  first  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a  base  l3«itor 
for  bestowing,  in  his  first  paragraph,  the  invidious 
title  of  "a  woman  of  cmture"  on  Caroline,  the 
celebrated,  or,  rather,  notorious  wife  of  Schelling 
the  philosopher.    His  applying  the  designation  "  a 

Since  of  the  modem  leamiug  "  to  Alexandra  ron 
umboldt,  some  features  of  whose  character  may 
be  viewed  in  two  lights,  is  in  a  small  d^ree  leas 
reprehensible;  hut  it  is  quite  unallowabk  and 
hazdly  excusable  to  deacnM  Schopenhauer,  nay 
even  Prince  Piicklei^Muskau,  as  "  S^riueaiaaten 
dtr  vom  CAritUtUAum  iotgtioitai  modamsn  Cul- 
tw."  It  is  difficult  to  believa  in  the  honesty  of 
such  a  course.  And  it  is  yet  more  surprising  fa> 
find  Karl  Bitter  and  Dohlmann  discussed  further 
on  with  a  warmth  and  a  discernment  which  prove 
that  the  author  is  for  ftom  having  no  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  these  men.  And  that  most 
likely  explams  his  peculiar  standpoint :  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  himself  is  deeply  imbued 
with  this  much  reviled  culture,  thaty  in  fbct, 
his  whole  intellectual  life  is  founded  and  de- 
pendent upon  it,  gives  a  peculiar  sting  to  his 
hatred  and  makes  it  blind.  Such  persons  are 
to  be  pitied  who  have  a  lurking  suspicion 
within  that  tJiey  are  sawing  off  the  bianch 
on  which  they  are  sitting.  Yet  the  hook  also 
•hows  how  dangerous  this  theological  fanaticism 
ia  to  the  practical  life  of  the  State,  We  can 
hardly  trust  our  senses  when  we  hear  Frederick 
William  IV.'s  policy  extolled  now,  aftar  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Em^re,  as  thoroughly 
Gemian  and  sound.  But  even  in  this  diere  lies 
at  bottom  a  certain  consistency  unsuspected,  for 
only  such  a  distorted  and  unhealthy  state  of 
things  as  prevailed  under  the  old  German  Con- 
federation could  give  birth  to  and  nourish  such 


The  Frotestent  clergy  knew  this  as  well 
as  the  Infidliblists  do  now.  Long  before  the 
Vatican  Council  took  place,  the  North-German 
Orthodox  party  were  carrying  on  their  culture- 
war  on  their  own  account,  spying  out  the  per- 
sonal weaknesses  of  our  inteUectual  championi, 
inveoghing  against  the  Ouilti*  dt»  gtniiM,  and 
gtoriiyiDg  as  consistently  as  they  do  now  the 
policy  of  Frederick  William  IV.  and  of  the 
Austco-Conservative  party.  The  wrath  which 
inflames  both  the  modem  orthodox  puties  against 
Uie  new  Empire  is  fully  justified ;  it  is  the  dread 
which  the  sick  T^i^n  accustomed  to  the  unwhoLs- 


some  air  of  the  sick  room  lias  of  the  &esh  opea 
air  which  is  to  restore  him  to  health.  The  last 
paragraph  of  the  book,  which  brings  forward 
uervinus'  memorial  on  German  politics  as  a  plea 
in  favour  of  a  dissolution  of  the  new  Empire, 
pieeente  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
party-spirit  can  pervert  the  judgment  even  of  tha 
most  cleai^ightod.  It  must  strike  a  stranger  as 
odd  to  read  uiat  the  German  races  suffer  oppreo- 
sion  in  the  united  German  Empire,  ana  that 
the  life  of  the  German  nataon  is  to  grow  out  of 
the  death  of  the  beat  German  raceu.  From 
which  he  must  conclude  that  the  dilTerent  races 
in  the  thirty-eix  States  of  the  Old  Confederation 
re^y  each  had  a  vigorous  independent  existence, 
whereas  the  reverse  is  actually  the  case ;  it  is 
precisely  in  the  separate  States  that  the  races  ara 
rent  by  dissensions  and  deprivedof  all  independence. 
The  Thuringian  race  at  this  preaent  day  is  split 
up  into  a  doien  sovereign  states,  while  in  Bavaria, 
on  the  other  hanl,  four  divisions  of  lUfferent  race, 
Bavariana,  Swabians,  Franks  and  inhabitants  <^ 
the  Palatinate  are  united  in  one  artificial  whole. 
And  in  the  large  Prusuau  provinces  of  Westpha- 
lia, Silesia,  and  Pomerania,  the  lUfierent  races  hav^ 
preserved  their  individuality  unimpaired,  and  now 
that  the  imity  of  the  nation  is  secured  its  membeis 
will  be  all  the  better  able  to  strengthen  and  work 
out  their  own  development. 

By  a  atrange  chance  two  volumes  of  recollec- 
tions, both  by  former  leaders  of  "  Young  Germany," 
have  appeared  at  the  same  time :  Erinnenmgtn, 
von  Heiorich  Laube  OVien:  BraumiiUer),  and 
RiicUiticke  mif  tnein  Leben,  von  Karl  Outzkow 
(Berlin :  Hofinann') — again  a  phase  of  literature 
which  only  the  aiaeased  pobtical  condition  of 
Germany  from  1816  to  1840  can  render  intelligible. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  nation  hod 
attained  on  independent  and  vigorous  intellectual 
life,  hut  the  oppression  of  Napoleon  summoned  it 
ftom  the  world  of  ideas  to  the  battle-field,  and 
called  for  combined  action  in  the  cause  of  &eedom. 
No  wonder  that  now  it  demanded  a  political 
organisation  to  protect  it  from  such  n^isery  as  that 
wmch  it  had  undergone  and  to  render  possible  the 
healthy  expansion  of  its  newly-awakened  powers. 
But  just  bms  the  majority  of  the  German  princes, 
and  especially  the  King  of  Prussia,  wished,  at  all 
costs,  to  hinder ;  their  one  aim  was  to  put  the 
forces  which  had  been  let  loose  in  the  wars  of 
liberation  to  rest  agun,  and  they  did  not  scruple 
to  resort  to  the  most  cruel  means  in  order  to  crush 
every  ^rm  of  free  thought  that  was  not  subjected 
to  poIice-controL 

The  older  generation,  the  men  who  were  tha 
saviours  of  t^ir  country,  were  shelved  and  set 
aside  as  much  as  possible.  The  poutiou  of  tho 
younger  generation  was  an  unfoTtimste  one. 
There  was  a  vague  longing  for  patriotic  activity, 
but  nowhere  any  public  life  where  rising  talenla 
could  form  and  prove  their  powers.  'Hie  con- 
sequence was  that  all  their  energy  expended  itself 
in  nursing  an  undefined  and  inordinate  craving 
for  change  end  universal  social  and  political  re- 
form, which  brought  them  into  harmony  with, 
the  apirit  then  alive  in  France.  Literature  was 
the  only  source  of  infiuenee  they  had  over  tha 
nation  at  large  and  all  rushed  to  it  on  that  BC- 
count,  though  very  few  hod  real  poetical  talent. 
A  long  succession  of  crude  prosy  writings  was  tba 
result,  which,  owing  to  then  existing  circumstancw, 
made  a  great  sensation  st  the  time,  but  are  now 
forgotten.  The  influence  of  French  models  pro- 
duced hardly  any  lasting  effect  save  on  the  drama, 
and  the  drama  u  the  branch  of  literature  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  above  Recollections  have  dia- 
tinguisbed  themselves.  They  ore  by  nature  a 
strange  contrast  to  each  other.     One,    a  rough, 

i'ovialSilesian,  with  something  of  the  easy,  reek- 
ess  g04headedneea  of  the  student  still  clinging 
to  him,  has  ultimately  oa  a  dramatist  attained  an 
iufiuential  position ;  the  other,  a  reflecting,  con- 
scientions,  irritable  Berliner,  who  taxed  his  natural 
power*  to  their  very  utmost,  and  at  the  soma 
lima  expected  to  attain  lit«rary  success  by  out- 
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ynrd  means }  lie  iras,  theterore.  never  on  comfoTt- 
«Ue  or  happy  tenns  either  with  MmBelf  or  with 
the  world  in  general.  Both  books  correapoDd  in 
character  to  their  authors.  X«iibe  deBciibes  pei- 
SOBS  and  circumstances  in  liyely  colours,  witnout 

B'.ving  UB  much  insiEbt  into  hiB  own  intellectual 
fe ;  while  Qutikow  a  Becollections  consist  almoat 
whollj  of  complaints  of  enmitj  and  in^cratitude, 
of  beii^  misunderBtood  and  if^ored,  of  personali- 
ties, in  short,  which  can  hardlf  have  any  claim  to 
interest  now. 

Fridolm't  heimlicha  Ehe,  von  Ad.  Wilbrandt 
OA'ien:  Bosner),iB  amoBt  singular  book,  of  which 
the  chief  subject  is  a  subtle  psychological  sketch. 
The  poet  describes  an  intellectual  hermaphrodite 
in  the  persoii  of  a  Professor  of  the  History  of  the 
Fine  .^ia,  who  combines  a  manly,  high-spirited 
turn  'of  mind  with  feminine  vanity  and  incon- 
Btancj.  The  book  is  an  extnivagant  bttle  capriecio, 
OD  which  it  is  impoBsible  to  pass  sober  judgment ; 
it  cont^ns  many  irresistibly  comic  scenes  and 
figures,  but  the  chief  character  remains  throughout 
an  effeminate  man,  for  whom  we  can  feel  no 
lasting  sympathy,  in  spite  of  all  the  poet's  ekill 
can  do  to  awaken  our  interest  in  him,  and  who 
leaves  a  strange,  uncomfortable  impression  behind. 

The  latest  novel  by  Hans  Hopfen,  JutcAu 
(Stuttgart;  Hallberger), contains  so  much  that  is 
repulsive  that,  as  was  also  tbe  case  in  the  author's 
former  works,  his  fine  poetical  talent  cannot  be 
appreciated  at  its  just  value.  The  chief  personage 
in  the  book,  however,  a  young  girl  named  Juschu, 
is  a  touchingly  beautiliil  chamctei.  Again  I  have 
a  very  tasteful  and  finely-felt  translation  to  draw 
attention  to.  The  famous  lyric  poet,  Emnnuel 
Qeibel,  has  published  a  selection  of  ancient  poetry, 
translated  into  German,  under  the  title  Clastitchn 
Liederbuch  (Berlin :  Hertz),  among  which  the 
iragmentB  of  Greek  lyric  verae  especially  are  re- 
markable for  beauty  both  of  sound  and  eipressitm. 

The  news  of  Professor  Hugo  Schuchardt's  visit 
to  Wales  centred  in  your  columns  reminds  me 
that  no  reference  has  to  my  knowledge  as  yet  been 
made  to  the  last  publication  of  this  learned 
Komance  scholar,  although  it  treats  of  a  subject 
of  uciveraal  interest — namely,  the  national  song  of 
Italy.  It  is  called  SUorneU  und  Ttrxine,  and 
came  out  as  a  salutation  from  the  University  of 
Halle  to  Karl  Witte  on  the  occasion  of  his  cele- 
brating the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  doctorship 
(HaUe :  Lippert).  Not  every  one  who  first  heaia 
those  araceiul  Uttls  stanzas  which  in  Centml  Italy 
are  cslled  Ritomelli  on  their  native  soil  is  equally 
enamoured  of  them.  .  Heard  in  the  distance  they 
have  a  strange  plaintive  charm :  on  fine  summer 
evenings  they  come  floating  like  long><liawn 
inelodionB  sighs  from  the  sbrts  of  the  Roman 
Oampf^ma ;  but  woe  to  those  whose  unlocky  fate 
it  ia  to  lodge  under  the  same  roof  with  a  much- 
courted  village-beauty !  In  the  watches  of  the 
night  he  will  denounce  these  poetical  outpourings 
of  a  tender  passion,  and,  if  accustomed  to  the  soft 
tones  of  the  national  melodies  of  central  Germany, 
will  be  horrified  at  the  shrill  cries  which  pass  for 
singing  in  the  land  of  beauty.  On  the  other 
liand,  in  form  and  substance  they  have  the  ad- 
vanta^  and  are  far  more  graceful  and  refined. 
The  form  probably  varies  greatly  as  they  pass 
from  mouth  to  mouth  and  place  to  place  through 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and  get  mutilated,  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  put  together  again  in  the  difierent 
jirovinces  according  to  uncertain  and  changing 
rules.  It  is  very  interestinc'  to  see  how  Professor 
^huchardt  traces  these  wild  flowers  back  through 
all  their  degenerate  varieties  to  their  original 
roots,  and  discovers  their  primitive  forms  in  their 
historical  development.  He  owns  that  his  want 
of  musical  knowledge  forms  a  gap  in  his  in- 
-vestigations,  but  the  wealth  of  material  he  haa 
collected,  and  tbe  remarkably  learned  comparison 
he  tnstitutea  with  the  poetry  of  the  kindred 
'Komanco  peoples,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
result.  We  learn  that  the  Rispetto,  the  fonr-lined 
stanza,  was  the  original  metre  common  to  all  the 
Romance  peoples.  In  central  Italy  this  atanza  haa 


been  rendered  more  emphatic  and  more  vigorous 
in  ita  close  by  doin^  away  altogether  wilJi  the 
fourth  line  and  "11*1" "g  the  second  harmonise  with 
the  rhyme  of  the  first  and  third,  and  thus  the 
RitomeCo  originated.  But  the  shortening  process 
did  not  stop  tbere  ;  the  first  line,  frequently  con- 
tuning  an  exclamation  or  a  general  remark,  was 
cut  short  after  the  pause,  so  that  only  a  pen- 
tameter remained,  which  was  generally  the  name 
of  a  fiower.  That  is  the  most  common  form  of 
the  Eitomello.  In  some  places  the  middle  line 
also  was  omitted,  leaving  a  curious  stanza  of  one 
line  and  a  half,  especially  in  use  in  Sicily.  In  other 
places,  again,  three-lined  stanzas  were  linked  in 
alternative  song  so  aa  to  form  a  string  of  lUtomelli, 
and  these  were  tbe  origin  of  the  graceful  form 
of  the  madrigal,  and  eventually  of  the  mighty 
terxiae  of  Bantes  Z>itiina  Commedia,  This  last 
part  of  the  work  is  especially  interesting.  We 
see  how  just  thoae  artificial  forma  of  Italian  verse 
which  seem  to  us  so  artistically  fitshioned  were 
not  the  result  of  arbitrary  invention,  but  were  the 
outcome  of  the  national  songs  of  the  country ;  we 
see  also  how  the  greatest  poetical  genius  of  a 
nation  is  firmly  and  deeply  rooted  in  this  people. 

Historians  and  philologists  will  be  glad  to  hear 
what  progress  the  work  for  the  Monumenta  Oei^ 
maniae  has  been  makingnnder  the  newly  organised 
direction.  Professor  Waitz  has  undertaken  the 
office  of  Freeident  of  the  Central  Oommittee  in 
Berlin,  which  consists  of  Messrs.  Pertz,  M!ommsen, 
Watl«ibach,  and  Nitzsch,  resident  in  Berlin; 
Euler,  in  Frankfurt  a.  M. ;  Gieeebreeht,  in 
Munich;  Hegel,  in  Erlangen;  Dilmmler,  in  Halle; 
Sickel,  in  Vienna ;  and  Stumpf-Brentano,  in  Inns- 
bruck. The  next  volume  will  be  issued  at  Eaat«r, 
1676,  and  vrill  contain  the  SacA»tn-C/tronik  (pub- 
lished by  L.  Weiland,  in  Berlin).  All  tbe  chroni- 
cles that  were  written  in  German  will,  according 
to  the  new  plan,  be  published  hy  themselves  in  a 
separate  collection,  with  German  introductions 
and  notes.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  of  universal 
hietoiy  just  mentioned,  which  waa  the  first  prose 
chronicle  written  in  German  speech,  was  the  work 
of  a  certain  Van  Repegowe  between  1230  and 
1260,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  cleric,  and  can, 
therefore,  hardly  be  identified  with  the  writer  of 
the  SaehtenrSpiegel.  Among  all  the  numerous 
manuscripts,  the  one  which  lias  the  fullest  and 
best  Low-German  text  is  a  Gotha  Oodex  that  is 
probably  original,  and  all  the  more  important,  from 
a  philological  point  of  view,  because  no  other 
Ifiddle-Low-GfOTman  records  whatever  of  that  time 
have  been  found  to  exist.  This  will  be  followed 
by  sequels  to  the  Chronicle  ;  four  Bavarian,  one 
S^on,  and  one  Thuringian  have  been  already 
received.  Later  on  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  division  Herr  Weiland  'will  publish 
the  Low-German  rhymed  chronicle  of  Eber- 
hard  von  (iandfrtheim  of  the  year  1216  from 
a  later  manuscript,  and  also  the  Ramchroitik 
of  the  Dukea  of  Brunswick  (circa  1300),  from  a 
Hamburg  manuscript  of  very  nearly  the  same 
date,  which  latter  is  written  in  an  inteiMtiog 
mixed  dialect  of  High  and  Low  German.  The 
writers  of  the  transition  period  from  the  Roman 
to  the  German  time  form  another  division,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Theodor 
Mommsen.  The  first  volume  will  contain  the 
Hatoria  Gothorum  of  Jordanis,  edited  by  Momm- 
sen.  Mommsen  will  edit  the  Varine  of  Oassio- 
dorus  also,  which  the  late  Moritz  Haupt  had 
begun  to  work  at.  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  volumes,  which  are  stiU  to  come,  will 
comprise  supplementary  notes  to  the  first  twelve 
Tolunies,  polemical  treatises  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  War  of  Investiture,  and  the  biographies  of 
the  Popes  up  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  the  Ltgm  wiU  be  newlv  elabo- 
rated: the  CapUviarien  of  the  Frank  kings  by 
Professor  Boretius,  in  Halle ;  the  Sachtgetetxe  to 
the  end  of  Charles  IV.'s  teign  by  Professor  Lorsch, 
in  Bonn.  With  regard  to  the  records  {Diplomiaa), 
Professor  Sickel  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  Car- 
lovingion;  in  t^  Anttquitatf  divuios  ProfiMsor, 


Biimmler  has  undertaken  the  historical  poems. 
Professor  Wattenbach  the  Epiitolae  of  the  Frank 
times.  Finally,  under  the  editorship  of  the  last- 
named  the  first  number  of  a  new  periodical,  calld 
Dot  neue  ArehtE,  is  announced  for  this  year.  It 
contains  among  other  things  the  registers  of  tbe 
Longohardian  kings  by  the  late  Bethmaim,  and  u 
arti^e  by  Holder-£^^r  on  the  chronicle  of 
Prosper  of  Aquitania. 

The  history  of  ancient  poetry  has  been  enriched 
by  a  very  thorough  work  called  Z)ie  Hi^ioKhe 
fragbdie  im  Zeitalter  dar  Sepublik,  by  0.  Bib- 
beck  (Leipzig :  Teubner).  Unfortunately,  the  art 
of  writing  a  book  is  stUl  little  understood  hj 
scholars.  Like  those  who  are  accuatomed  to  soli- 
tude, and  find  themaelvee  all  at  once  thrown  inta 
society,  they  seem  to  think  that  as  long  aa  it 

{leases  them  to  discourse  on  any  subject,  thai 
carers  must  be  glad  to  listen.  So  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  author  gives  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  tragic  poets,  explaining  ia  s 
most  intelligent  and  learned  manner  their  rvlaticm 
to  their  Greek  models,  but  also  conuders  it  uecea- 
sary  to  detail  hia  own  views  with  regard  to  tk 
probable  context  of  the  fragments  we  possess. 
Now,  with  the  help  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets  and. 
of  the  raythographers  such  a  reconstruction  mav, 
in  some  few  instances,  be  possible,  but  the  Ihg- 
meats  are  mostly  so  small  and  ao  insigniScant  tbt 
the  attempt  can  hardly  he  anything  but  plsjing 
with  possibilities,  of  no  real  interest  to  any  one. 
The  appendix  aums  up  in  a  very  conciBe  but  useful 
manner  all  the  accounts  that  exiist  of  the  Roman 
theatre,  so  far  as  they  have  any  bearing  upon 
tragedy. 

Wilhelm  Gurlitt  haa  puUiahed  a  little  work,  full 
of  interesting  matter,  called  Da»  Alter  der  S3d- 
vm-ke  und  die  Bmizeit  da  togsnanvten  Thtition  h 
Athen  (Wien:  GeroM).  The  title  shows  Ihst 
the  author  does  not  beheve  that  this  temple,  the 
beat  preserved  in  Athens,  was  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  snd  tries  to  euhetantiate  hia  opinion  h^ 
toporraphica!  arguments.  The  fiict,  however,  he 
chieflywishes  to  establish  is  that,  judging  from  the 
character  of  Uie  sculpture  and  the  ar^tecture,  the 
temple  was  built,  not  in  the  Kimonian,  but  in  the 
Penclean  age.  The  best  proof  he  adduces  in  sup- 
port of  his  argument  is  that,  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  Parthenon  fiieze,  the  groups  of  figures 
in  the  Theseion  are  distinguished  by  greater 
pathos  and  a  more  free  and  effective  treatment, 
and  are  on  that  accoimt  to  be  ascribed  to  a  later 
date  than  that  of  Pheidias,  Then  Herr  Gnrlitt 
tries  to  determine  the  oldest  cycle  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Theseus  from  the  pictures  represented  on 
the  vases  with  which  the  metopes  of  the  Theseion 
do  not  correspond,and  thence  ^wa  another  proof 
of  the  later  origin  of  the  temple,  and,  lastly,  sees 
in  the  "  so-caEed  Theseion  "  evidence  of  a  progresi 
in  architecture — more  of  the  Ionic  influence,  that 
is  to  say,  than  is  traceable  in  the  Parthenon. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  have  coDclu- 
sively  settled  the  question,  but  the  whole  in- 
vestigation is  carried  out  with  great  care  ani 
circumspection,  and  shows  a  delicate  apprecistioa 
of  artistic  problems  and  productiona,  and  by  com- 
bining every  view  of  these  obscure  and  oifEcult 
c^uestiona  he  has,  it  must  be  owned,  thrown  Dev 
light  npon  them. 

Afl  a  curiority  I  would  like  just  to  mention  » 
pamphlet  by  Adam  Flaach :  Die  Pcly^ntmic  drr 
Gh-iichiachm  FnsmWWur  (Wiu^burg:  Slahel). 
The  writer  ia  a  pupU  of  Professor  Brunn  'O 
Munich,  and  aeema  to  wish  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  roaster  in  endeavooring,  as  thorough!^  as  he 
did  some  years  ago  in  his  ProiOemen,  to  reform 
the  prevaifing  ideas  concerning  the  Greek  vaM«. 
Semper,  aa  we  know,  says  in  his  invaluable  wo». 
Da-  Sta :  "  seit  dan  neuMtAn  EntdecknnfiM  '™^ 


seit  den  neueeten  Entdeckangmi  v 
die  Frage  immer  Bweifelhafler,  oh  uad  « 
sich  die  polyduome  Mslerei  a 


. ^.j^ ^^ „„  ™c^aafGefa»efflii 

rothen  Bildem  auf  schwanem  Grande  orateecie, 
and  makee  the  obeervation  that  the  figowi  wlutn 
were  once  coloured  red  on  the  polychrome  _"^ 
found  in  the  Crimea  can  now,  oot  be  dirtmp'w'^ 
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in  the  very  least  from  the  ordinaiy  uneolooTed 
ones,  Froin  thii  Hart  Fkacli  Tentarefl  to  asaert 
that  all  the  vaeM  with  nd  figurea  were  once  polj- 
chnime,  which  ia  not  onlj  a  contradiction  of  all 
the  viewa  held  hitherto,  but  of  the  eridence  of  our 
own  aensea  as  well — a  new  sdetitific  method  which 
may  perhaps  beat  be  described  as  problematic. 

The  thira  edition  of  Zadwig  PfelUr't  Oriteh- 
itche  Mytholagie,  h;  Engen  Plew  (^Berlin :  W«d- 
mann),  is  jtwt  ready.  A  convement  eclecticiam 
perrsdee  the  hook,  which  probably  occuionallj 
hits  the  right  point,  but  which,  on  the  whole, 
does  not  Buflice  for  a  thorough  undaittanding  of 
the  nature  and  history  of  the  mythot.  In  spite 
of  this,  howeTer,  it  is  a  capital  book.  It  giTea  a 
lively  picture,  cleyerly  and  taatefuUy  executed,  of 
the  goda  and  heroes  as  they  appear  in  the  poetry 
and  the  ,  worship  of  the  claesical  age.  The 
matfirialB  have  been  collected  with  care  and  lucidly 
pat  t>^;ether,  and  have  been  further  supplemented 
by  the  conedentious  and  learned  editor.  The 
book  will  therefore  continue  to  be,  what  it  has 
been  for  the  last  thirty  years,  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  Greek  mythology  and  an  indispensable 
'n  the  study  of  ancient  poetry  and  art. 
G.  AxnEHHomr. 
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C0RSESF02fDENCE. 

THB  Lion  OF  OSAESONEA. 

Ootobac  K,  IBTI. 

Among  the  most  a-ffectin^  and  striking,  and  yet 
least   known  monnments  in  Qieece  is  the  onc« 


fomouB  lion  «et  up  on  the  mound  over  the  slain  at 
Ohaeronea  in  338  n.c.  It  was  erected  by  those 
who  were  mouiuing  not  only  the  Ices  of  Mends, 
but  the  loss  of  liberty ;  and  they  set  np  this  roe- 
moriat  to  their  &llen  comrades,  says  the  his- 
torian, without  inscription  beeauae  the  goda 
wished  that  thedr  valour  should  be  ill  matched  by 
their  fortune.  Thus  the  flnt  and  laat  great  conflicts 
for  Greek  liberW  were  marked  by  a  lion  and  a 
mound ;  but  wnile  the  lion  of  Marathon  has 
vaniahed,  no  one  knowa  whither,  the  lion  of 
Ohaeronea  is  itill  there,  but  in  a  state  which  I 
desire  to  make  known  to  your  readers,  with  the 
hope  that  eomething  may  be  done  to  save  and 
restore  it. 

In  riding  last  June  from  Orchomenua  np  the 
plain  towarae  Chaeronea,  which  stands  not  tar  from 
the  great  chain  of  the  Phocian  mountains,  and  over 
Bgaiost  the  pass  of  Elatea  on  the  north,  we  first 
came  in  sight  of  a  large  mound  equal  in  size  to 
that  of  UarathoQ.  but,  on  riding  up  t«  it,  found 
no  trace  of  the  lion,  and  were  at  last  informed 
that  the  history  of  the  larger  mound  was  un- 
known, but  that  another  existed  nearer  Chaeronea, 
and  that  here  the  lion  was  still  to  be  seen.  Ac- 
cordingly we  found  it  close  under  the  hills  which 
riae  southward.  But  there  was  hardly  any  mound 
left,  and  the  lion  had  evidently  suiu  into  it,  for 
its  remains  were  in  a  sort  of  hollowed-ont  place 
with  raised  edges.  As  is  well  known,  it  was 
blown  in  piecea  by  some  Greek  eavage  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago.  who  expected  to  find  treasure  in 
it,  for,  being  hollow,  it  must  have  easily  be- 
trayed this  by  its  sound  when  struck ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  put  together  of  various  pieces, 
it  went  to  pieces  agun  more  easily,  and  the 
fia^ments  are  all  laige,  and  can  be  reetored  to 
theur  place.  The  atone  is  now  of  a  blueish 
gray  colour.  The  head  is  turned  upside  down, 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good 
view  of  ,it,  and  you  are  at  once  stonck  with 
the  splendid  art  of  the  sculptor,  who  has  expressed 
rape  and  grief  in  the  bee,  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain calm  dignity  common  to  all  good  Greek  work. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  meeea  lost,  and  a  few 
pounds  aterling  would  snmee  to  put  them  to- 
gether, and  set  up  the  monument  as  it  originally 
stood.  Unfortunately,  the  site  is  now  so 
&r  out  of  the  way,  that  few  can  expect  to 
visit  it;  but  through  photographs  this  very  re- 
markable production  of  Greek  art  at  a  fixed  epoch 
might  bemme  known  aa  it  deserves. 

Indeed,  those  who  have  seen  it  where  it  is  would 
feel  a  pang  to  think  that  it  had  been  removed  &om 
its  historic&l  place.  Nothing  could  be  more  enchant- 
ing than  the  spot.  The  mountains  of  Boeotia  and 
Phocis  reach  round  the  rich  plain,  with  its  shining 
Copaic  lake,  in  one  great  amphitheatre,  and  close 
over  it  rises  the  rod^  fortress  of  Chaeronea.  But 
to  the  north-west  there  is  a  sin^e  gap,  which  lets 
yon  look  through  into  a  plain  ^  northern  Phocis ; 
and  in  the  gap  once  stood  Elatea,  the  key  of  all 
the  plain  towards  the  north.  Thus  the  Eunous  de- 
scription of  Demosthenes  conies  home  with  new 
force,  when  hetellsusthat  at  evening  thenewscama 
that  Philip  had  seized  and  was  fortifying  Elatea, 
It  appears  to  me,  from  the  site  of  the  Uon,  that 
the  Greeks  must  have  avoided  coming  into  the 
plain  for  fear  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  and 
allowed  Philip  to  cross  it  and  attack  them  at  the 
foot  of  hills  to  which  Ihey  could  retire.  I 
saw  the  view  on  a  lovely  dav  m  June,  with  clouds 
chequering  here  and  there  the  extreme  brightness 
of  tae  sun.  The  scene,  as  almost  all  scenes  in 
Greece,  was  intensely  solitary  and  intensely 
beautiful ;  «nd,  by  a  strange  poetic  fitness,  wild  bees 
were  making  honey  in  the  lion's  mouth,  so  that,  as 
of  old,  "  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness." 
But  withal  came  the  feeling  of  sadness  that  in 
our  day  such  a  relic  of  heroism  and  of  history 
should  be  left  to  no  other  protection  than  absolute 
neglect,  and  almost  absolute  solitude. 

J.  P.  Maoafft. 


lacHBt  auselob  "oMtAnojr  of  abajt." 

BaitOD4D-t]ia.H«Ui :  Jtamaba  1. 

Perhaps  this  suggestion  may,  to  some  extent, 
meet  Mr.  Scott's  difficulty.  Michel  Angelo,  it 
ia  true,  doea  not  admit  all^orical  conceptions 
among  his  ftescoes  in  the  Sistine  Ohapel,  but 
apocryphal  figures  he  does  admit.  Now,  the 
peraomfied  idee  of  Divine  wisdom  is  as  much 
apocryphal  as  alle^rical.  The  personificatian 
was  made  rsadv  to  his  hand,  and  had  received  lAe 
stamp  of  the  Ohnrch,  We  might  therefore,  pet^ 
hapa,  look  for  an  analogy,  not  so  much  in  figures 
like  the  Justice,  Fortitude,  etc,  of  Giotto,  ss  in 
the  Cumaean  and  Delphic  Sibyb.  It  shoiUd  also 
be  remembered  that  the  figure  in  this  instance  is 

Suite  subordinat«,  ao  that  on  exhibition  of  "  attri- 
utes  "  would  be  rather  out  of  place.  Its  charac- 
ter would  be  thought  to  be  auffieiently  evident 
from  the  context.  W.  Saboat. 


PKISCB  L.-L.  BOSAFA&TB  Ain>  X.  VAN  ETS. 

San  Bemo :  Oetober  IT,  18TII. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  Prince  Bonaparte's 
remarks  (see  Acahbht,  No.  174),  there  are  not  less 
than  three  accusations  which  require  to  be  proved. 
(1)  That  I  make  him  aay  "  much  which  he  never 
asserted,"  and  that  I  quoted  his  words  in  an  "  in- 
complete and  ei^uivocal  manner."  I  am  so  little 
aware  of  deserving  this  reproach,  that  I  shall  hold 
the  accnaatioD  for  unjust  as  long  as  Prince  Bona- 
parte does  not  quote  the  passages  to  which  he 
alludes.  If  eventually  he  can  do  this,  which  I 
think  hardly  probable,  I  am  ready  to  at  once 
express  my  regret  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
Pnnce  Bonaparte  is  not  able  to  point  out  these 
passs^,  I  hope  he  will  acknowledge  he  baa  made 
BO  unjust  sccusation. 

(2)  That  I  have  denied  the  validity  of  facts 
repeatedly  verified  on  the  spot  by  Prince  Bona- 
nute.  In  my  Etudt  not  only  did  I  not  deny  the 
acts  alluded  to  (the  «  of  the  imperfect  dropped  in 
the  Aescoan  dialect ;  and  the  A;  pronounced  m  the 
genitive  plural,  in  some  localities),  bat  I  accepted 
the  one  as  a  vsluable  support  of  my  theory  about 
a  phonetic  question  ;  and  the  other  (about  the  n) 
aa  an  exception.     I  only  pointed  out  that  it  is  an 


"  lettre  odventice." 

(3)  The  third  accusation  might  have  been  left 
unnoticed.  My  dictionary  will  tell  Prince  Bona- 
parte whether  or  not  I  accept  era  as  a  Basque 
word.  Even  the  probable  etymology  will  be 
found  there. 

Finally,  I  may  quote  a  fourth  accusation  which 
seems  to  me  unlair.  Prince  Bonaparte  says  that 
I  propose  the  verbal  noun  eroonas  tne  origin  of  the 
auxiliary  with  a  direct  object,  and  with  both  a 
direct  and  an  indirect  object.  This  is  true,  but 
Prince  Boni^iarte  forgets  to  aay  that,  in  an  addi- 
tional chapter,  I  gave  the  verbal  noun  idnki  as 
the  more  probable  origin  (as  it  explains  the  d 
of  the  imperfect)  of  the  auxiliary  with  the  direct 
abject,  leaving  it  to  be  decided  later  wbich  of 
the  two  nouns  had  to  be  considered  as  the  origin 
of  tlie  auziliaiy,  oa  first  of  all  it  had  to  be  ascer- 
tained whether  k  may  be  dropped. 

W.  TAX  Eyb. 


APPOUmUSIS  FOB  BKTC  WXEE. 
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SCIENCE. 

Climate  and  Time  in  tkeir  Qeologieal  Bela. 
tions ;  a  Theory  of  Seoular  Changes  of  the 
Earth's  CUmaie.  By  James  Croll,  of 
H.U[.  Geologioal  Borvey  of  Sootland. 
(London :  Daldy,  Isbister  &  Co.,  1875.) 
It  is  rather  pazEUng  to  say  offhand  whether 
the  geolo^Bt  or  the  aetronomer  has  the 
bett^  light  to  review  bdcIl  b  work  as  Mr. 
(^U's.  The  phenomena  whioh  the  author 
seeks  io  e^laan  are  oertainly  geokj^cal ; 
bot  the  -ei^laTiation  wiiich  he  ofiisrs  ie  based 
to  a  large  extent  on  astronoinic&L  data.  His 
position  is,  therefore,  one  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. If  the  aetroaomer  con  prove  that  the 
argnmants  borrowed  fcoja  his  acience  are 
unaotmd,  the  theory  breaks  down;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  geologist  denies  that  the 
proposed  explanation  satSsfies  his  require- 
ments, the  theory  becomes  nseless.  Liable 
in  this  way  to  atta<^  &om  opposite  aides, 
Mr.  Croll  deserres  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated on  having  so  long  and  ably  held  his  own. 
Frem  tinw  to  time  daring  the  last  ten  yeara, 
Yeadera  <of  the  Phiioeopiiioal  Mojhmwm  and  of 
tike  Qeologieal  Moffturine  h&TS  had  opportonity 
of  hewring  Mr.  Cr^  discnae  a  yteriety  of  qses- 
tjans—geological,  physical  and  astroDomica] 
— ^bearing  for  the  most  part  on  the  probable 
canee  of  the  aecniar  changes  of  the  earth's 
cHmato.  These  essays  were  in  every  way 
worthy  of  being  ooUected  and  {Kieserred.  Bat 
Mr.  GroU  has  done  more  ih^  maraly  ooUect 
them ;  he  has  re-smmged  his  facts,  ex- 
panded his  ai^^nmente  and  strengtheiwd  his 
conclusions,  until  he  now  fills  a  portly  Tohime 
with  the  exposition  of  his  views  on  cHmate 
Kod  time. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  earth  by 
the  light  of  the  geological  leoord,  the 
stndent  frequently  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  avidsnee  tending  to  show  that  the  same 
looalify  has  experienced  gnat  changes  of 
climate  at  difiOTent  geological  periods.  If, 
for  example,  a  given  deposit  in  a  temperate 
region  yields  fossil  sh^s  which  find  their 
nearest  living  roprosentetives  among  Arctic 
specieB,  oar  belief  in  the  oniibrmity  of  the 
laws  of  life  in  past  tine  leads  ns  to  cooolade 
by  &ir  aaalogy  that  Arctic  tsmditnons  Minst 
hftve  mled  when  and  where  tihe  deposit  in 
question  was  fermed.  Bttt  while  tJI  geo- 
togute  are  a^^reed  that  bUmate  has  been 
subject  to  wide  vuiations  in  the  same 
area  at  difEerent  times,  they  are  by  no 
meum  agreed  aa  to  how  soch  rariations 
bare  been  bmu^^  ab<Mit.  The  subject, 
indeed,  bristles  with  mob  difieaitieB  that 
few  geologists  have  dared  to  handle  it. 
Gome  have  suggested  that  the  cause  of 
climatic  chw^tges  may  be  found  in  an  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  position  of  the  great 
masses  of  land  and  water ;  but  although 
this  is  a  cause  capable  of  modifying  climate 
to  a  great  extent,  it  may  be  ^rly  doubted 
whether  it  is  competent  to  produce  those 
extreme  dianges  which  modem  geologiste 
have  been  led  to  realise.  There  has,  oonse- 
quently,  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to 
&11  back  on  ooemiDal  causes,  and  to  re-shape 
fiome  of  the  older  astronomical  theories. 
That  the  euth,  with  the  rest  of  the  solar 
system,  has  passed  sometimes  through  colder 
and  sometimes  through  warmer  regions  of 
Bpaoe;  that  the  sun  is  a  variabte  star,  " 


heat  diminishing  at  one  period  and  increas- 
ii^  at  another ;  that  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  has  varied  within  wide  limits — all 
these  suppositions  have  been  made  at  various 
t;im€s  to  acconnt  for  vicissitudes  of  climate ; 
but  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  have 
genemlly  dismissed  them  as  either  impossible 
or  isadequate.  There  remains,  however, 
another  obvious  hypothesis.  It  is  olear  that 
at^  change  in  the  eocentrioity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  must  affect  our  relation  with  the  sun, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  onr  climate  would 
vary  according  as  the  shape  of  this  elliptical 
path  approached  to,  or  diverged  iraia,  a 
circle.  TJus  cause,  whit^  was  at  one  time 
advooated  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  John 
Heraohel,  thoagh  he  afterwards  abandoned 
it,  has  been  studied  with  signal  suaoess  by 
Mr.  Croll,  and  the  present  work  is  mainly 
devoted  to  its  discussion,  with  special  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  occurrence  of  glacial  periods. 

While  admitting  that  no  increase  of 
eooentricity  can  dxreetU)  acooont  for  the 
ocoBn<enoe  ef  a  gladal  epoch,  Mr.  Croll 
maintains  that  the  indirect  effects  woi^d 
tend  to  bring  about  the  neceasary  conditions. 
When  the  eccentricity  attained  a  high  value 
certain  physical  ^encies  iroald  come  into 
play,  the  combined  effect  of  which  must 
lower  the  tamperature  of  that  heanisphere 
whose  winter  acdstioe  ocoors  in  aphobon, 
and  raise  in  abnoat  the  eaaae  propoitiao  the 
temperature  of  the  opposite  bemi^diere 
whose  vrinters  occur  in  perihelion.  Of  these 
physical  agentnea  lAie  most  important  is 
the  deflection  of  ocean -currents,  and  as  Mr. 
Croll  r^ards  this  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  glaoi^  phenomena,  he  disousses  in  much 
detail  the  physics  of  ooeanio  circulation ;  a 
subject  whicli  forma  the  basis  of  the  oele- 
brated  ooBtroversy,  stall  going  on,  between 
tite  author  and  Dr.  Carpenter. 

According  to  Mr.  Croll's  Tiew  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  this  consisted,  not  of  one  long 
unbroken  period  of  cold,  but  of  a  succeBsion 
of  cold  and  warm  intervals,  the  miniTnimn 
of  temperatore  in  one  hemisphere  ccores- 
poading  iu  time  with  the  maximum,  in  the 
other.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  preeeiifc  volume  is  that  which 
brings  forward  the  geological  evidence  in 
support  of  the  occurrenco  of  warm  inter- 
glacial  periods.  Another  subject  dimly  seen 
by  the  geologist  is  the  periodic  recorrenoe 
of  ^laciaJ  epochs,  wbioh  is  a  aeoesMjy  ood- 
sequence  of  Mr.  Ch^>U's  theory. 

As  most  of  the  views  maintaaiod  in  this 
work  have  been  previously  advanced  in  Mr. 
Croll's  other  writings,  they  have  had  the 
benefit  of  criticism  elsewhere.  In  fact  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  present  work 
is  occupied  with  answers  to  objections 
whitdk  have  been  raised  against  some  of 
tiie  eonchffiuns,  that  the  work  ASsames 
a  somewhat  contixiTiersial  character.  It  is, 
however,  chiefly  over  physical  questions 
that  lances  have  been  broken.  The  geolo- 
gists have  renuuned  pretty  quiet,  thankful 
for  any  rational  explauation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  glacial  period.  Indeed,  geolo- 
giste as  a  mle  are  hardly  competent  to  discuss 
questions  r^ating  to  physics  and  astronomy, 
and  are  apt,  like  most  people,  to  admire  what 
happens  to  lie  outside  the  range  of  tbeirown 
comprehension.  Mr.  Croll,  however,  writes 
with  such  clearness  that  his  subject  may  be 


readily  fc^owed  by  luiyoae  who  will  give  it 
modecato  attention.  Mid  his  work  justly 
deserves  the  earefal  atody  of  all  geologists. 
Whatever  verdict  may  ultimately  await  the 

author — whether  the  advance  of  sdeneeniftj 
tend  to  strengthen  or  to  weaken  his  position- 
it  will  be  readily  oonceded  thatbehas  shown 
himself  master  of  a  very  wide  ranee  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  his  pages  are  marked  by  w- 
nsnal  originality  of  thought  and  vigour  of 
reaaoning.  F.  W,  Eiiklek. 


■ftRAMVAB  OF   THE   HEHTOUXSE   DULEQ. 

Eesai  de  Grammaa-e  du  Dicdecte  Meniomi. 

Avec  qaelqnes  ooutee,  chansons  et  mnaqne 

du  pays.      Par  James   Bmyn  Andresa. 

(Nice:  1875.) 
Thbbe  are  many  dialecte  which  people  no 
longer  venture,  as  thf^  used,  to  despise  a, 
patoie,  and  of  which  philology  is  beginning 
to  apja«oiato  the  importance.  This  pamphb 
of  eighty  pages  has  the  double  merit  of 
studying  thoronghly  in  a  small  compass  one 
of  the  dialects  of  Italian,  and  of  being  written  ■ 
in  French.  French  and  Italian  are  the  tmi ' 
languages  on  the  boT<den  of  whioh  the  Men- 
tonsse  dialect  is  spoken.  The  Menteneseij 
BO  near  to  the  Xtidian  timb  confasMW  might 
hav«  arisen  had  the  essay  been  written  in 
that  laogai^.  But  Franoh  is  just  not 
eooDgb  Mid  just  &r  enough  removed  for  Uie 
comparison  to  come  out  clearly  and  shsridy. 

"This  book  has  been  undertaken  inm 
hope  of  being  useful  to  the  comparative  stud; 
of  languages,"  says  the  antbor  in  the  fiifl 
line  of  his  preface.  And,  in  fact,  his  essay  j 
is,  as  a  grammar  taerely,  almost  oomplele.  I 
Itjs  first  part  oonteins  a  chapter  for  evetj 
part  of  speech,  beeides  a  ooUeotion  of  phraM 
and  a  vocabulary.  The  remainder  consists 
of  stories,  proverbs,  and  "aongs  "  more  or 
lew  "  popular  "  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word.  As  to  the  phrases,  they  hardly  covfl 
a  wide  enough  range  of  ideAS ;  as  to  the 
vocabulary,  it  is  certainly  diHwn  «p  J^"* 
after  the  model  of  a  conversational  goide  tbu 
according  to  the  requiremente  of  philologies 
science.  In  a  word,  one  cannot  bat  pr»'SB 
and  Idame  the  author's  method  with  on? 
breath.  His  essay  deserves  to  become ' 
book,  but  is  not  one  yet.  TJsefiJ  it  is,  in  "" 
own  words,  to  the  comparative  study  of  '^ 
guages :  it  is  a  new  stone  brought  to  tie 
philological  edifice,  but  not  well  enough  ew 
to  be  laid  at  once  in  ite  place  there.  Pn- 
Ubly  from  modesty,  perlups  also  from  the 
utilitariau  instinct  of  the  An^o-Soion  geniiti 
— not  diminished,  it  would  eeetn,  by  trMJ- 
plantation  to  Ammca — the  author  hi*  st«" 
finn  on  his  ground  of  rawe  gT«nniar,  wl 
what  he  has  composed  is  nothing  elw  f 
much  as  a  practical  guide  to  conversation  la 
Meniona^eh — something  so  practical,  that"-^ 
as  to  be  hardly  practical  at  all. 

What  philology  would  wish  for  is^*^' 
parison  of  the  dialect  of  Mentone  witt  wf 
neighbouring  dialects,  whether  on  the  si 
ofNiceorofGeaoa.  This  want  Mr.  AniW^ 
does  no  more  than  allude  to  in  hiB  p«»«; 
The  question  of  importations  from  the  trro- 
venial  heleaves  untouched.  Thee^olo^ 
origins  of  the  Mentonese  ai-e  not  ftt^'nP'r' 
True,  it  takes  a  whole  lifetime  ^"^^^J 
the  origins  of  a  single  dialect :  U- 
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Tt^Hrier  haa  pnvred  w  mnoh  bj  faiB  mflsterfj 
stadiea  of  the  spoken  di&lect  of  Qusnaej. 
One  can  luirdly  demand  anch  an  adueveineiit 
from  Mr.  Andrews,  who,  I  imagine,  is  not 
eighty-aix  jea/re  old  like  the  patnarch  of  tha 
fihaTinwl  Talitiv^^  and  wbo,  I  am  s&tisfied,  does 
aot  confine  his  gntmmaiaeti  and  plok^giGal 
studies  to  a  siagle  "  patois."  Bnt  I  think 
he  owed  it  to  hinHW  to  gire  some  sketch 
of  the  snlgect  from  the  luger  pcant  of  view, 
and  to  Md  to  im  gnnusuitic&l  eesay  some 
philologieat  specnlationa  and  conohisioBs. 
Sacfa,  however,  aa  he  has  conceived  his  task, 
Mr.  Andrews  has  ezecnted  it  well.  Let  us 
try  to  profit  for  ourselves  hj  the  data  which 
he  lias  brought  togetiier. 

The  Mentoneae  is  like  other  dialeets  in 
consisting  of  two  distinct  parts,  or  rather  of 
two  currents  which  mingle  without  being 
coofoxuided:  first,  Ute  TigoroBs  and  vital 
part  of  the  dialect,  whioh  is  earlier  than  the 
cdrilised  language,  and  which,  little  or  much, 
has  oonbributed  to  it»  fonnatiou;  second, 
the  part  wbioli  is  properij-  called  "  patois," 
and  which  ctiangea  and  is  transformed  per- 
petoallj,  in  the  mouths  of  the  ignorant,  &om 
the  point  of  view  both  of  words  and  of 
grammar.  There  is,  beaideB,  a  third  element, 
consisting  of  wivds  out  of  the  oiviliaed  lan^- 
gnage  which  everj  daj  leak  into  the  dialect 
and  get  disfigured  thare  both  as  to  Cdtid  and 
meaning.  The  Mentonese,  moreorer,  placed 
between  R«iiclt,  Italian,  and  Provenfal — 
that  language  which  in  the  accidents  of  his- 
tory has  itself  relapsed  into  a  dialect — has 
undergone  modifications  &om  the  infiuraice  of 
all  these  neighboais. 

Then  there  are  theqaastionsof  ^xjmiogY 
and  ps^olc^  suggested  hy  those  special 
tricks  of  pronnneiatioB  proper  to  every  lan- 
guage and  dialect  (as,  &r  instance,  the  th 
sound iscommoB  to  the  Englisb,  the  Greeks^ 
the  uakLFes  of  a  paitioalar  puish  in  Jersey, 
and  the  noostunfien  o£  tiio  Taientaise). 
Iq  Hentooese,  as  jd  Genoese,  r  tdcee  the 
ptaco  of  I,  \mt  the  pronnnciatioQ  ia  less 
sibilant  and  ehuirUaTU  than  that  of  Genoa, 
while  the  neighbourhood  of  Provence,  and, 
as  it  seems,  a  oertaia  abruptness  of  intel- 
lectual character  ia  the  people,  have  caused 
the  snp[»reaBion  of  the  final  vowed  after  strong 
coBSonsiBts. 

luko  evny  other  direct  of  France  or 
Italy,  this  one  furnishes  valnable  materiab 
for  the  history  of  the  French  language,  the 
stream  of  which,  with  so  many  partial  changes 
of  its  bed,  has  been  fed  &om  so  many  sources. 
Let  us  take  three  ptnuts  which  are  among 
tlie  first  to  suggest  themseivM  from  Mr. 
Andrews's  book.  1.  The  Latin  word  larea 
means  a  ghost,  and  also  a  mask,  the  prac- 
tical meaas  of  playing  at  ghosts ;  the 
German  word  lanis,  takeu  firom  the  I«tin, 
means  a  made  only.  The  Trench  maaqite 
and  the  Italian  ritaichem  are  current  in  the 
carnival  sense  which  is  famiUar.  But  the 
!Uentonese  iniuca  uieans  a  fiury.  Sow, 
there  is  a  very  ancient  IVench  expression 
pdile  mtuque,  vieilh  ma»q*6  (M  Bntcbet 
does  not  mention  the  expression,  bnt  it  ia 
recorded  by  M.  £d.  du  M^ril),  ia  which 
matqiLe  is  of  the  fenunino  gender  and  means 
a  witch.  Sow,  magka.  is  the  Gothic  word 
for  witch ;  aad  thua  we  find,  both  in  French 
and  Menioness,  a  ynmd  which  ha»  disap. 
peared  in  Oerman.    Aud  yn  hare,  in  1^  | 


Latut  lores,  lama,  the  German  larve  taken 
frxna  the  I^tin,  the  Gothic  mai&a  a  witch, 
aud  the  Mentouese  raaaca.  a  fairy — we  have 
in  these  words  a  summary  of  the  terrors  of 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Age,  all  winding  up 
in  a  vuuqiteTadA  (in  whic^b,  now  that  our 
fears  are  less,  we  see  lees  to  lan^  at).  We 
may  notice  too  how,  to  express  a  conception 
which  is  Celtia,  fiary,  the  French  use  a  word 
which  is  Latin  (fSe),  and  the  Mentonese  a 
word  which  is  Gothic,  maaca.  If  the  reader 
doubts  the  connexion  of  the  Mentonese  word 
with  this  distinguished  family,  I  would  coo- 
vince  him  by  exhibiting  the  foUowii^dHuB : 
In  Fioven^  we  find  the  words  nuuc,  a 
winnd,  mateo  a  witch,  vtaaeane  wibdicraft, 
and  maeeara,  a  verb  active  signifying  "to 
blotch,  to  blacken"  (in  old  French  maschwer). 
This  last  word  ia  akin  to  the  Old  High- 
German  moMo,  a  stain  or  blotch,  and  has 
left  in  the  Bonchi  dialect  (patois  of  Yalen- 
ciennes  aud  the  CambrSsis)  the  vrOTdmaeinertr, 
"""""g  "to  beat  black  and  blue  " — the  natu- 
ral coBtdnsion,  that,  of  a  matguerade.  2.  The 
Greek  irHpa,  head,  and  the  tow  Latin  com,  &ce, 
have  left  no  tiHce  either  in  Italian  or  Wal- 
laoh  ;  bnt  Spanish  preserves  eoro,  &ce,  mien  ; 
aoanar,  to  confivnt:  and  similarly  the  old 
French  bonne  cAiftre,  meaning  good  counte- 
nance, good  welcome,  has  become  the  modem 
n^nc^  boniie  ahere,  meaning  good  dieer, 
good  &ra,  while  there  remains  i>  eoBUBOn 
use  the  word  aeari^ire,  meaning  difficult  to 
con£roBt  ((dd  French  aoarier).  Con  was 
the  Provencal  word  for  the  &ce ;  and  in 
Mentcmese^  wv  Isaiu  frouL  Mr.  Andrews's 
book,  the  word  emw  is  preserred  in  the 
sense  of  mien.  3,  The  Ftenoh  word  J>eaw- 
eottp,  for  much,  is  entirely  unlike  the  words 
employed  to  express  the  same  idea  in  other 
languages  descended  from  the  IaUu.  Beaa- 
eoup  ia  a  relio  of  the  times  when  un  beau 
coup,  a  good  stroke  (of  launder  or  the  like), 
conveyed  the  readiest  notion  of  abundanoe ; 
and  naw  we  can  say,  voii^  btomowp  is  homtet 
tm  de  ntouMNHs  ehoaeg.  Whereas  &om  the 
latiu  sMtUum  tho  Italian  have  derived  molfo, 
the  WaQachs  mull,  the  Spaniards  mue/ia, 
while  the  old  French  moult  has  iailen 
into  disuse.  The  Mentooese,  it  seems,  hare 
taken  a  dilTerent  Latin  root,  and  formed  the 
word  j>ra» ;  this  is  clearly  analogons  to  the 
Italian  pieno^  French  piem,  Vtn^MtAt  pUntjf, 
and  old  Frenoh  j^Zonta,  plantioemetU,  plantn- 
rffltr  (still  in  use),  all  deriving  from  the  I*tin 
plervKK.  Old  French,  in  addition  to  these 
forms,  had  gv^ee,  maini,  as  well  as  prou.  &om 
the  Latin  probe,  meaning  enough,  as  much 
as  an  honest  man  can  wish.  This  super- 
abundance of  synonyms  has  given  placw  to 
a  great  dearth  Qmre*  ia  now  only  used 
with  a  negative,  snd  in  the  hands  of  the 
debased  followers  of  Marot  the  word  nuuitt 
and  the  phrase  ni  pev  ni  pvait  became  more 
and  raoce  discredited,  until  in  our  day  the 
iIl-fi)Ttned  word  beaauoup  has  the  fieJd  to 
itarif.  To  snch  critieisms  of  a  language  are 
we  ted  by  the  study  of  a  paioit. 

The  two  stories  given  by  Mr.  Andrews 
(faniffo,  Mentonese  form  of  the  Italian /ODoZa) 
are  excellent.  I  prefer  the  tale  of  the  guitar, 
becanse  it  leminds  me  of  the  old  Spasiish 
abb6,  whoy  coming  back  from  Englaind  and 
charged  by  all  his  friends  to  bring  all  sorts 
of  things  from  that  country,  appeared  at 
Madrid  naringearoentad  one commissiononty.  | 


"  TMs  is  how  it  happened,  friends,"  said  he ; 
"I  was  on  the  f(»e(»ade  uratniTiiiig  all  your 
letters,  when  there  came  a  gost  of  wind  and 
blew  them  all  away  except  the  ona  which 
Jnanito  had  taken  the  precaution  to  baUast 
with  a  pieee  of  gold."  Mr.  Andrews  ia  right 
in  saying  that  the  popular  songs  of  Mentone 
have  small  merit,  hut  we  cannot  follow  him 
when  ha  says  that  it  could  not  be  otherwne 
wittt  poems  net  puMished,  and  handed  over 
to  tM  caprice  of  popular  tradition.  Say, 
the  popular  poetry  of  many  a  country  rises 
up  in  witness  against  him.  If  the  titUe 
pauplade  of  Mentone  has  in  poetry  a  feeble 
voice  and  a  &alty  memory,  so  moeh  (he 
worse  for  it.  Bat  it  woctld  be  soaiot  juatioe 
to  inclndg  in  Assaone  veppoac^  the  ooBrteona 
peasMita  of  Tusnamy  with  their  beantifttl 
rr^etti  and  their  ingenions  ttmneUi,  the 
Seapolitas  fishermen  with  their  delicious 
hwreaTole,  and  the  Graco- African  j 
of  Sicily  which  has  often  given  [ 
expression  as  foil  of  grace  as  c£  fi>roa.  lake 
raoe,  like  soul ;  like  mnae^  like  popolarinMaic 
JnLn  Amsmr. 


scrsxcs  jform. 


head  o£  the  MetestologinI  Sarrioa  of  the  Da- 
nikii<»  of  Oboada,  hujal  pnblialied  a  nest  im- 
pttrtaat  conbiliattoo  1^  c  ~~  ' 


meteenlogy  o(  North  Amnea  in  the  shasa  of  a 
diseosusa  of  tks  ohsMmtioas  taks  at  Toiaot* 
for  thirty  yeaiSL'  Ihis  is,  nun  tx  less,  a  een- 
timatioa  of  Sir  iL  Sahiie^a  pipwa,  'rtarii  haw 
tmeated  in  J1U.  3>MM.  FtefMor  fiLi^stoB  1ms- 
alM  iataad  his  mpoat  far  the  fiinl  year  asdiw 
Jwa  8^  1874,  'tAJak  fans  a  bidliy  ndaBTcS 
3I7p«geeBadeont«Ba,inad£ti(mta  thagcoaial 
dcaaiption  <d  the  organiaadoD  of  the  it— — it.— 
smMem  of  obwratioas  and  takgi^ie  report^ 
ahawintf  to  tiwnty  ■avw statloH  IIhsiiImT 
gs-  of  the  taBMutei  and  diy-lbaHk  thaiao* 
meter,  aid  for  flfkeea  atstiins  the  velocity  e<  tka 
wind  at  the  thsaaabservatioa  epochs  for  •vaiydq' 
in  the  Twi,  with  a  mom  a:  1ms  completa  disonaaiiM 
of  the  npcrta  in  tha  form  of  niaan  nsaUi,  amwMB 
tsmpeBtarear  —"ft'"  tabka,  ice.,  for  aavaaal  lA 
ftiif  statKnn. 

Weather  Stationt  m  Iowa, — Dr.  G.  IBmichl, 
already  wdl  known  to  science  aa  a  coatrihutar  to 
many  periodicals,  baa  commenced  with  September 
Isat  tha  iwoe  of  a.  new  aorial ;  the  loni  TTiMfiWr 
Raimtt,  whick  i^taa  qtecisUy  to  the  i  liBM*iiliiay 
uid  weathar  of  that  States  He  faM  mcceedad  h 
enlistisg  tiha  conj^antion  ot  upwards  of  ej^tr 
volanteac  ohaervata,  in  ofdar  to  study  the  Mcd 
cUnntalogy  of  tha  State,  and  while,  as  a  mattes  of 


coone,  leaviiw  ^ 

Sifmal  Office,  he  pnyoaes  ,  , 

basil  at  his  opem&tma,  as  ia  the  easa  in  Ital^  ■! 

preaant.     Dr.  HkuiehH  propoaas    to  pay  ayattal 


takgnphyto  the  COM 
I  a  ten-day  peried  as  tha 
ia  the  eaaa  in  Italfy  at 


Diurnal  Range  of  Tampa-atwe  in  North  Otn- 
many. — Dr.  Chuttv  Hellnaan  has  just  paWalied 
a  [iaper,t  lAieh  wiU  be  of  value  in  the  radnetaoa 
of  aetsal  obsenatioaa  ta  true  daily  meaas,  md 
will  thna  taaaih  for  IVnana  what  JelinA  haa 
alraa^  gives  for  Aostria  in  the  DtnimkrifUm  at 
the  Vtwtns  Acadaaiy  few  1887.  The  moat  im- 
portant taUe  i*  TSo.  t^  wUehgives  the  eoiraeticow 
reqaiiad  for  the  shove-aaawd  rednetion  for  th» 


^.__  Obatrraliaiia  at  the  M^^atje  ObaKvatiHy, 
Tomita,  Oaaad%  Aont  I8it  to  1871  iBdnaiva." 

t  Die  IS^ichtm  Vtramdinmgt*  dtr  Tnqiiralmr  Ar 
AlmiupAare  in  jrgnfiia/wWiiitrf.  (Badia :  Haj«  and 
HaU«r.) 
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elereii  Btations  of  Stettin,  Schwerin,  Apenrade, 
SalzufleD,  Utrecht,  OTsfeld,  GoUingen,  MiihU 
hauaen,  Hnlle,  Betlin  tmd  Zechen,  ranging  over 
about  five  degrees  of  latitude  sod  eleven  degreea 
of  longitude.  In  the  Annnlen  dtr  Hydrographie, 
Berlin,  1876,  No.  19,  Dr.  W.  Kbppen  giveB  the 
coDBtaitta  for  the  reduction  of  the  temperatures 
taken  at  the  new  tel^Tsphic  atatJone  in  North 
Qermanj  to  true  dailj  means. 

Marina  Meteorology  m  Oermmty, — TheDeatsche 
Seewarto  at  Hamburg  has  annouDced  its  recom- 
mencement of  work,  after  the  retirement  of  its 
original  director,  Herr  yon  Freeden,  by  two  cir- 
culars. The  first,  dated  Julj  1,  annouucee  the 
conditions  on  which  instruments  belonging  to 
observers  will  be  verified,  or  inatrumenta  belong- 
ing to  the  office  will  be  supplied  on  loan.  Among 
the  branches  of  the  proposed  operations  are  the 
verification  of  sextants  and  the  correction  of  com- 
passes, and  the  circular  concludes  with  on  ener- 
getic appeal  to  the  nautical  public  of  Oermanf  to 
co-operate  with  the  establishment  by  the  copious 
supply  of  msterials  for  discussion.  The  second 
circular,  bearing  date  September  20,  relates  to  the 
organisation  of  a  system  of  storm-wamintrs  on 
the  coasts  of  Oeroiany  which  will  ere  long  be  set 
in  operation  on  a  very  extensive  and  perfect  scale, 
in  90  far  as  the  outfit  of  several  stations  with  self- 
rsoording  instruments  and  the  transmission  of  re- 
ports by  telegraph  gratis  can  secure  it.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Ibe  general  features  of  the 
plan  are  but  roughly  sketched  out. 

Meteorology  of  the  Arctic  Region*. — In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Deutsche  NaturforBchende  Ver- 
sammlung  at  Orati  this  summer,  Herr  Weyprecbt 
gave  a  aketch  of  his  proposal  for  the  physical  ex- 
ploration of  the  Arctic  area,  premising  that  all 
the  Arctic  expeditions  hitherto  sent  out  by  each 
nation  have  been  merely  international  acramhteB 
to  trv  to  push  a  little  further  into  the  ice  than 
bad  hitherto  been  dose.  He  criticises  iairly 
enough  the  absence  of  systematic  Bcientific  me- 
thod in  the  conduction  of  physical  researches, 
and  proposes  that  for  the  space  of  one  year  obser- 
vatories for  meteorology,  terrestrial  magnetism, 
&c.,  should  be  maintained  at  various  points  in  the 
Arctic  Regions,  and  if  poasibla  near  the  Sonth 
Pole  alao,  with  the  view  of  instituting  simul- 
taneous observations  for  a  definite  period.  The 
localities  he  proposes  in  the  Arctic  Regions  are 
Nova  Zembla ;  Spitzbetgen  ;  Clreenland  (West  or 
East,  in  about  77°  N.) ;  North  America,  east  of 
Bluings  Struts,  in  70°  N. ;  and  Siberia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  Ha  announces  that  a 
countryman  of  bis  own,  well  known  in  connexicm 
with  Arctic  exploration,  has  guaranteed  the  funda 
for  an  Austrian  station,  while  the  co-opeiation  of 
Rosma  is  almost  secured. 

JVbid  Wind  Chart».—lti  the  Comptet  Sendiu  far 
September  6,  M.  Brault  described  some  charta 
which  be  has  recentiy  prepared  for  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  giving  the  procanle  direction  and  force  of 
the  wuhL  As  the  Comptet  Stnthu  are  not  illue- 
trated,  we  cannot  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  author's 
method,  but,  in  the  comparative  absence  of  all  in- 
formation as  to  the  force  of  the  wind  at  sea,  ex- 
cepting in  the  recently  published  charts  of  the 
Meteorological  Office,  any  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  important  subject  cannot  JUl  to 
be  of  value. 

Influence  of  Weather  on  JlfortaMy.— The 
Journal  of  tAg  Seottith  M^eorologicel  Society  has 
been  for  some  time  in  arrear,  but  a  quadruple 
number  for  an  entire  year  has  just  appeared,  the 
prinupal  conlenta  of  which  consist  of  the  first 
part  of  a  very  elaborate  and  careful  discussion  by 
Mr.  Bochan  and  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  of  the 
weekly  returns  of  deaths  for  London,  in  connexion 
with  the  Greenwich  Meteorological  Reports  for 
the  period  of  thirty  years,  beginning  with  1845. 
Tbe  paper  is  of  very  high  value,  but  it  is  so  com- 
prehensive and  technical  in  its  chamcter,  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  give  a  fair  account  of  its  main 
results  in  a  notice  like  the  piesent. 


Temperature  and  Vegetation. — The  AnJiivet  det 
Science*  Fhymquet  et  NattireUet  for  September  16 
contain  the  final  part  of  a  valuable  psper  by  De 
Caudolle  on  "  The  Method  of  Sums  of  Tempera- 
ture applied  to  the  Phenomena  of  V^etation," 
of  which  the  preceding  portion  appeared  m  vol.  63 
of  the  same  periodical.  He  gives  the  following 
laws  as  the  result  of  experience  for  Europe  ftom 
lat.  43°  to  60°:— I.  In  latitudes  and  at  elsvationa 
nearly  simiUr  the  sums  of  temperature,  in  the 
shade,  above  32°,  are  always  higher  for  the  same 
species  and  the  same  function  in  western  localities 
(with  moist  and  insular  climates)  than  in  eastern 
(with  drv  sud  continental  cbmstes).  11.  In 
Weatem  Europe,  lat.  43°  to  60°,  the  sums  of 
temperature  in  the  shade,  above  32°,  for  the  same 
species  and  the  same  function,  decrease  as  we  ad- 
vance from  south  to  north,  while  in  Eastern  Europe 
the  figures  do  not  present  an^  regularity  in  their 
difierences  in  r(^;ard  of  the  latitude.  The  third  law 
modifies  the  two  former.  III.  If  it  were  possible 
to  calculate  exactly  the  influences  of  insulation, 
and  the  accessory  advantages  of  the  occasional 
supply  of  moisture  in  certain  countries,  and  to 
add  them  to  the  sums  of  shnde^temperature,  the 
total  sums  thus  obtained  would  be  nearly  constant 
for  the  whole  of  Europe  for  the  same  function  of 
the  same  species.  The  paper  concludes  with  some 
valuable  remarks  on  the  subject  of  sums  of  tem- 
perature in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Periodical  Variation  of  the  Sun'i  Beat. — Mr. 
Blanford  has  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  a  discussion  of  the  results 
of  six  years'  observations  of  Solar  Radiation  made 
vrith  the  black  bulb  in  vikuo  at  eleven  stations  in 
Bengal  for  the  six  years  1888-9  to  1873-4.  The 
results,  as  the  author  says,  "  agree  in  showing  a 
very  decided  variation  of  the  incident  solar  heat: 
a  variation  which,  in  the  epoch  of  its  maximum 
approximativelv,  its  rapid  rise  before  that  maximum 
and  slower  decline  after  it,  agrees  witb  the  varia- 
tion curve  of  the  solar  spots."  In  Air.  Blanford's 
words,  "  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  a  vast 
train  of  enquiry  is  opened  up  by  the  fact,  once 
established,  that  the  solar  heat  undergoes  a  peri- 


venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  it  is  that  nulb^ 
the  one   nor  the   other  meteorolonst  has  pro- 
posed an  explanation  whicb  meets  all  the  ciicum-   i 
stances  of  tne  case,  and  in  any  vvay  throws  light   I 

the    formation  of  large  uid  well-developed 
crystals  of  ice  on  the  outside  of  the  stones,  ss  is 
the  instances  described  by  Abich  from  Tifiis  and    i 
by  Dr.  Mann  from  South  Africa.  | 

Theory   of  Storm*. — In  the  Mittheiiunaen  out 
dem  Oebiete  del  Sempetent,  which  are  issued  bj  the 
Austrian  Hydrographic  Office  at  Pola,  Lieutemnt    i 
Fotocnik  has  printed  a  paper  on  the  "  Oirculsraoi   I 
Spiral  Theorise  of  Oyclones."    His  own  pereoul 
experience  has  been  mainly  gathered  in  the  Cluis 
Seas,    and    from  it,  as  well    as  on  theoretiol    i 
grounds,  he  declares  himself  an  adherent  of  Ifd.    I 
drum's  spiral  theory,  in  opposition  to  the  oldet 
circular  theory,  but  he  strongly  insists  on  tht 
necessity  for  further  investigation  of  the  subjecL     . 

Self-Jtegi*tering  Intlmment*. — The  numbers  of 
the  Auttrian  Journal  for  Meteorology  for  Au^. 
15  and  September  1  contain  a  very  full  descrip- 
tion of  Tneorell's  electrical  meteorograph,  which    i 
prints  its  results  in  figures,  and  of  which  a  sp«-   I 
cinien   is  in   operation   at   the   Hobe   Warta  at 
Vienna.    It  may  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
early  forms  of  tbe  instrument  was  erected  st  one   i 
of  the  recent  International  Exhibitions  at  Sonlh   | 
Kensington.     Dr.  Theorell^  whose  untimely  dsalh    i 
on  July  2  bsis  been  so  universally  lamented,  wit   ' 
not  specially  a  meteorologist,  as  his  own  line  wu   . 
the  mechanical  application   of  electricity.      Tht 
former  of  these  numbers  of  the  same  journal,  that   ^ 
for    August    15,    contains    also    an   account  of 
Schreiber's  proposed  new  self-r^stering  air  th«-    ^ 
mometer,  which  has  not   yet   been   conetruclfd. 
The   principle   of  the  apparatus  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Mr.   "Whitehouse's  micro- 
par^^ph  described  in  the   Royal  Society  JVii- 
ceedingi,  vol.  xii.,  in  that  it  is  a  sort  of  eympiwD- 
mater  which   is  employed  by  Herr  Schreibet  a 
'  temperature,  and  by  Mr.  Whitehouse  M   i 


7Se  Variability  of  Temperature.— la  the  ^s- 
ungfiierichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy  for  April, 
1876,  Dr.  Hann  has  given  a  paper  on  the  daily 
variability  of  temperature,  which  be  shows  to 
increase  with  latitude  and  with  elevation  above  ae*:- 
level.  It  is  also  greater  on  the  east  coasts  than 
on  the  west ;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  is 

Cter  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
isphere,  (amounting  to  3°-2  for  latitude  33°-6 
in  the  former,  but  for  latitude  49°'3  in  the  latter 
easel.  H^  t^B'i  proceeds  to  discuss  the  annual 
variability  for  several  stotions  at  considerable 
length,  and  points  out  the  importance  of  such 
investigations  in  climatological  enquiries  for  sani- 
tary purposes.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  fair 
abstract  of  the  reasoning  at  this  place ;  but  some 
idea  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  investigation 
mar  be  gathered  ftom  the  foct  that  it  embraces 
tables  for  the  mean  variability  at  upwards  of 
sixty  points  on  tbe  earth's  sumce,  which  show, 
firstly,  the  mean  monUily  variability  in  each  year, 
and  secondly,  the  frequency  of  a  variation  of  a 
given  amount  in  each  month. 

Origin  of  Sail. — In  the  Complet  Rendui  iat 
August  SO  M.  Faye  attacks  the  vexed  question 
of  tne  formation  of  hailstones,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  introduction  of  a  mass  of  cold  air  tkmi  the 
upper  levels  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  damp 
strata  beneath.  In  some  respects  his  explanation 
agrees  with  Dove's,  as  both  account  for  the  well- 
known  structure  of  hailstones — concentric  coats 
of  ice  round  a  nucleus  of  snow — to  the  feet  that 
the  nascent  stone  is  carried  in  rapid  motion  in 
a  rotating  column  of  air  through  successive  layers 
of  air  diflering  very  widely  in  temperature  and  in 
hygrometrical  conditions.  M.  Faye  makes  the 
axis  of  his  rotating  mass  vortical,  while  Dove 
assumes  it  to  be  nearly  horizontal.    If  we  may 


QBOLOOE. 

SeVBBAL  publications  have  been  rocenUy  isaitd 
by  the  German  eeologists  who  are  engaf^d  in  the 
meparalion  of  uie  official  map  of  Pruasia  and  the 
Thuringian  States  on  the  scale  of  l:25,00a 
These  publications  include  a  valuable  memoir  on 
the  geology  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  BsUe 
on  the  Saal,  by  Dr.  Hugo  Laspeyrea,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  the  Polytechnic  at  Aachen,  In  thi 
immediate  ceighbournood  of  Halle  there  is  * 
largo  development  of  porphyritic  rocks,  while  thl 
surrounding  stratified  deposits  belong  for  themoA 
part  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  series— the 
kitter  including  the  celebrated  Kupfenduelet. 
which  is  exteDsively  mined  and  smelted  arotuid 
Eisleben  and  Mansfeld.  The  survey  of  this  dif 
trict  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Laspeyres  between  the 
years  1866  and  1889,  and  the  map  which  he  hu 
now  produced  is  illuBtmted  by  a  number  of  in- 
structive sections,  in  addition  to  the  iUustratioU 
which  accompany  this  monograph. 

Thb  report  of  the  Geological  and  Katunl 
Hiatory  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  the  fsar  1S71 
has  recentiy  been  issued  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Winchell,  the  State  Geolog^t.  It  U  chieflyoMU- 
pied  witii  a  description  of  the  structure  of  Free- 
Wd  and  Mower  counties.  According  to  a  klla 
published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Ameriot* 
Joui-nal  of  Science,  an  interesting  discovery  of 
lignite  bas  lately  been  made  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern part  of  Minnesota ;  and  the  Cretaceous  li^-niiea 
have  been  detected  in  several  other  parts  of  tw 
State,  but  it  appears  that  these  are  not  Hkeiy ''' 
be  of  much  economic  value. 

Wb  underetand  that  the  work  of  Dr.  HsydM's 
Survey-party  in  Soutb-westem  Colorado  boe  bew 
completed  for  the  season.  An  expedition  hssff^ 
sent  to  examine  the  section  from  tiie  Uppw  V/^ 
taceous  through  the  Tertiary  bone-beds,  and  it  w 
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hoped  that  data  nuLv  be  obtained  which  will  help 
to  eettle  the  vexed  qneatioa  of  the  age  of  the 
lignite  depaaita. 

AccOBDiNG  to  tite  Qaeago  Tima  numerous 
soda-lakes  occur  od  the  Laramie  Phuna,  and  are 
likely  to  become  the  centre  of  some  industrial 
utivity.  Iq  di7  we&ther  there  is  an  abundant 
eSoreecenca  of  sodium  sulphate — the  de^sit 
one  case  measuring  about  five  feet  in  thickness, 
and  extendinjf  over  an  area  of  ninety  acres.  In 
some  of  the  lakes  the  aulphate  is  HSBociated  trith 
the  nitrate  and  borate  of  sodium. 

U.  pAtn,  Obsyaib  has  published  in  hia  Joamat 
de  Zootoffie  a  note  on  some  explorations  which 
iiave  been  conducted  during  the  last  three  years 
by  M.  Cazidis  de  Fonduce  at  Durfort  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Qaid.  A  yellow  iresh-water 
marl  has  been  found  to  contain  leaves  of  several 
genera  of  dicotvledons  and  gjmnoeperms,  with 
seed-vessels  of  charat  or  gyrogonites.  Aasociated 
with  these  are  nnmerooa  land  and  firesh-vatar 
shells,  and  the  remains  of  several  mammals,  in- 
cluding species  of  JUiTioccnw,  JSippopotamiu,  and 
Blepiat.  The  Durfort  elephant,  of  which  a  fine 
example,  about  sixteen  feet  high,  is  in  preparation 
for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  ap- 
pears from  its  dentition  to  he  referable  to  £.  me- 
ridionaiii. 

Thb  remains  of  a  cetacean  from  the  Upper 
Miocene  molaese  of  St.  M^dard  en  Jnlle,  near 
Bordeaux,  have  been  described  by  M.  Delfortrie 
as  a  new  species,  under  the  name  of  De^niui 
t^ragorhiniu. 

AjtoNS  some  insect-remaina  from  coal-measure 
shales  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons,  in  Bel- 
gium, M.  Preudhomme  De  Borre  has  detected 
what  he  announces  provisionally  as  the  wing  of 
a  Carboniferous  motn.  Without  knowing  any- 
thing about  either  its  metamorphosis  or  the  struc- 
ture of  its  mouth,  it  appears  nazardous  bi  refer 
the  specimen  to  a  lepidopterous  insect ;  but  the 
characters  of  the  winy  are  said  to  indicate  affini- 
tiea  with  the  Satia-mdae.  The  Hgeoimen  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Anjutlee  de  la  SocUU  Entomolo- 
gique  deSelffique  under  the  name  of  Breyeria 
Borinetuu,  the  speciQc  name  recalling  the  locality 
in  which  it  was  found,  ivhile  the  generic  name  is 
complimentary  to  M.  le  D.  Braver,  who  saga- 
ciously suggested  its  relations.  The  discovery  is 
one  of  much  interest,  since  the  Zepidoptera,  ac~ 
corifing  to  the  author,  had  not  been  previously 
traced  farther  back  than  the  Tertiary  period ;  but 
in  making  this  statement  he  appears  to  have  ( 

looked    the    occurrence    of    Palanmtma    in 

Stonesfield  slate— a  fossil  which  is  believed  by 
able  entomologists  to  be  referable  to  the  Lepidop- 

Is  the  October  number  of  the  Oeological  Ma- 
gazine Dr.  T.  Wright  has  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  the  curious  fossil  called  Cbtylederma  in 
the  Middle  Lias  of  Dorsetshire.  The  fossil  was 
found  by  Mr.  F.  Longe  at  the  itase  of  Down  Cliffs, 
near  Lyme  R«sis,  and  is  the  first  example  recorded 
&om  the  British  Lias.  The  zoological  affinitjes  of 
Catykda-ma  are  obscure,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
a  remarkable  crinoid,  of  which  the  caiyx  only  is 
at  present  known. 

Undbr  the  name  of  Asygogr/ntttu,  Dr.  Nichol- 
son has  described  a  new  genus  of  graptolites  from 
the  Lower  Skiddaw  slates.  The  interest  of  this 
fossil  lies  in  the  fsct  that  it  satisfaetorilv  fills  up 
the  great  gap  between  the  unilateral  and  bilatend 
groups,  and  presents  characters  intermediate  be~ 
tween  thorn  of  the  true  Monograptidae  and  the 
family  of  the  Nematograptidae.  The  only  known 
specimen  of  the  new  genus  is  named  A,  Ztip- 


Mb.  W.  H.  Bailt,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
belaud,  has  issued  another  part  of  his  "  Figures  of 
Characteristic  British  Foesds,"  thus  completing 
the  PaUeozoic  division  of  this  valuable  work. 
The  volume  in  its  present  form  contains  for^-two 
lithographic  plates,  compriMng  700  figures,  while 
numerous  wood-engiBvings  are  dispersed  through 
the  letter-prees.  The  figures  have  been  se- 
lected with  much  judgment,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion are  original.  This  collection  of  engravugs 
will  be  of  great  value  to  all  students  of  our 
palaeozoic  ftnmations. 

Attkntioh  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Ealowsky 
to  the  occnrrence  of  wliie  as  a  constitaent  of  cer- 
tain scbistoee  rocks.  lie  observed  it  first  in  a 
chloritic  gneiss  from  Silesia,  where  it  occurs  in 
microlitee,  granules,  and  small  prisms.  The 
mineral  is  found  in  assotuation  with  chlorite, 
hornblende,  and  pistadt«. 

Mdanotiderite  is  the  name  under  which  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Oooke,  jun.,  haa  described  a  new 
mineral-species  from  Mineral  Hill,  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa.  It  is  a  compact,  amorphous,  black  sub- 
stance, closely  related  to  the  sesqui-h^drates  of 
iron,  but  conusting  of  a  bydreted  feme  silicate, 
containing  only  about  seven  per  cent,  of  silica. 
The  same  mineralogist  has  also  described,  in  the 
Proceedtngi  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arlt 
and  Sciencea,  two  new  varieties  of  vermiaUitt, 
and  has  followed  up  the  study  of  tlus  family, 
which  he  had  attacked  with  so  much  success  m 
bis  well-known  monograph. 


FINE    ART. 


1,  has  been  found  to  contain  a  ii_     _,. 

of  Knorria,  which  Qeinitz  hsa  recently  described 
and  figured  in  the  Neua  Jakrhuch  as  K.  Bene- 
dmiana. 


B8THKAX  OBBGN. 

OppORTCHTTiEa  of  seeing  Wstteau's  works  are,  at 
the  best,  rare.  Asking  oneself  where  his  pictures 
lie,  and  trying  to  answer  the  question,  one 
can  trace  even  in  private  hands  comparatively 
few.  Our  National  Gallery  possesses  no  example 
from  his  brush.  The  Ixiuvre  itself,  until  slighter 
additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  bequest  of  M. 
Lacaze,  possessed  only  the  one  great  work,  L'Em- 
barqusment  pour  rile  de  CSjthtre:  the  artist's 
masterpiece,  if  you  will,  but  one  alone:  bis  di- 
ploma picture,  pmnted  by  reason  of  his  reception 
into  the  Academy,  and  painted  at  great  leisure 
and  with  infinite  psins  and  pride — -five  years 
elapsing  between  his  election  to  the  Academy  and 
his  completion  of  this  work.  Subjects  from  his 
brush — many  of  them    now  lost    to  view— em- 

Sloyed,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century, 
'ochin  and  others  of  the  brilliant  engravers  of 
that  time  best  fitted  to  reproduce  with  something 
of  his  own  spirit  the  quality  of  his  work.  He 
engraved  a  little  himself.  These  plates— his  own 
and  other  men's — the  last,  in  number  and  elabora- 
tion, liu:  more  important  than  his  own — have  come 
down  to  us ;  but  perhaps  the  range  of  his  mind 
and  art  is  best  to  be  judged  by  reference  to  a 
collection  of  drawings  exceptionally  rich  and 
varied,  and  among  such  collections  one  is  admit- 
tedly unrivalled,  and  that  is  the  series  inherited 
by  Aliss  James  and  just  now  exhibited  by  her  at 
!&thnal  Qreen. 

Miss  James's  treasure  consists  of  about  seventy 
drawings,  some  in  red  chalk ;  some  in  black ; 
some  in  that  cunning  mixture  of  the  two  in 
which  Watteau  exceed,  thereby  conveying  in  a 

Juite  peculiar  measure  the  sense  of  colour,  tone, 
epth,  richness,  in  even  what  is  well  nigh  the 
slightest  of  his  work.  The  characteristics  of  his 
palette — which,  indeed,  has  been  grumbled  at  for 
dirtinees — and  of  his  composition,  and  of  his  tex- 
tures, are  of  courae  necessarily  lost  in  the  draw- 
ings ;  but  the  elements  of  his  work  are  plainly 
there,  and  these  are  sometimes  realised  with  a 
completeness  and  mastery  that  give  him  a  further 
claim  to  (lermauent  hold  of  the  place  nhich  the 
caprice  of  fashion  has  of  late  years  accorded  him, 
as  the  caprice  of  fashion  eighty  years  sj^  had  seen 
fit  to  deprive  him,  His  design,  in  manipulation  so 
exact  and  accurate,  and  his  expression,  so  varied. 


.  ._.  __  and  alert,  are,  of  conrse,  to  be  seen  in 
the  drawings  as  we^  as  anywhere  else  ■,  and  these 
show,  too,  his  mastery  of  tbat  diEBcult  business  of 
dn>peries--Hl»perie«  which  with  him,  indeed,  are 
in  no  flowing  linee,  hut  in  the  more  intricate 
broken  folds  of  the  women's  nument  of  that 
day.  And  the  varied  drawings  show,  as  hardly 
any  other  work  could  show,  with  what  thorough- 
ness and  what  sincerity  he  seized  upon  the  whole 
life  of  his  time,  and  how  much  of  individual  and 
penetrating  study  was  bestowed  upon  each  one  of 
those  many  figures  that  peopled  the  scenes  of  his 
f(te»  galantei.  And  in  that  return  from  old  world 
dignities  and  pompoudes  to  Nature  and  the  Lifb, 
one  ases  the  source  of  the  authority  which  Wat- 
te&u  exercised  quite  suddenly  in  his  own  time,  and 
of  the  influence  which  remained  on  French  art 
till  nearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  a  stronger  Classicism  than  that  which  his 
art  had  displaced,  acquired  for  a  while  its  away. 

And,  indeed,  no  artist,  whether  painter  or 
dramatist,  ever  entered  more  completely  than  did 
Watteau  into'the  characters  of  his  time.  This  or 
that  slight  figure  in  red  chalk,  done  in  twenty  pale 
strokes,  a  figure  posing  for  some  scene  in  the 
Italian  comedy,  is  m  truth  the  keenest  study  from 
the  life  around  Watteau:  this  mendicant  woman, 
with  onlv  less  than  Rembrandt's  misery,  a  begfnir 
woman,  basket  in  hand,  looking  you  full  in  the 
foce,  with  all  the  confidence — nay,  all  the  insist- 
ance — of  French  mendicancv,  whether  now  or 
then,  is  no  creature  of  imagmation,  no  idealised 
figure  for  a  stage  pastoral  of  poverty,  but  the 
accurate  pourtravol  of  a  wretch  that  may  be  met 
in  the  streets  o{  Paris,  in  the  streets  of  Valen- 
ciennes. This  draggling,  half-drunken  figure  of  & 
skinny  and  loose-gestured  youth,  now  at  the  ba 
end  of  a  brief  life  that  began  in  debauchery  and 
ends  in  drivel — no  master  could  sei*e  the  tjje 
with  quite  so  ftultleas  a  precision.  And — No.  oO 
in  the  present  collection-^a  small  atudy,  in  black 
and  red,  of  the  round  bald  head  and  round 
shoulders  of  a  benign  old  man  who  has  all  the 
Court  experience  of  Polonius,  without  his  folly — 
this,  witn  the  other  two,  showasidesof  Watteau's 
observation  hardly  suspected  in  the  Emharqiiement 
pour  Cgthire  and  subjects  of  like  gaiety. 

Nor  do  the  best-known  pictures  by  Watteau 
in  any  way  sumfest  that  which  is  revealed 
by  inspection  of  the  drawings — Watteau's  sym- 
pathy with  quite  simple  bmugeoit  life ;  his  com- 
prehension of  its  occupations,  of  the  staid  charm 
of  its  quietness.  One  picture,  inherited,  like  the 
drawings  themselves,  by  Miss  James,  does  indeed 
show  Uiat;  but  rarely  do  his  exhibited  worb; 
and  in  the  nudn  we  must  go  to  his  drawings  to 
see  his  women  no  longer  with  dance  or  song,  no 
longer  at  sport,  or  partaking  of  refreshments  on 
the  grass— as  if  Life  were  one  great  garden-party, 
and  the  world  a  world  of  fine  Court  ladies  and 
gallants  and  none  beside.  In  the  drawing  num- 
bered 1,  a  simple  chubby  child,  with  hands 
solemnly  folded,  looks  at  you  with  almost  an  old 
woman's  placidity — the  placidity,  rather,  that  is 
of  childhood  and  of  age  elone.  In  No.  43,  a  child 
is  knitting — at  work  with  absolute  busy-nesa  and 
absorption,  with  not  a  thought  hut  of  the  all  im- 
portance of  her  work — a  thing  to  note,  this,  for 
pre-eminent  delicacy  in  conception  and  nandung. 
Even  better  perhaps — more  of  a  picture — nay, 
most  of  a  picture  of  all  the  drawings  here — is  the 
unnumbered  contribution,  in  a  frame  by  itself^  % 
drawing  that  brings  before  you  two  girls  lookmg 
and  leaning,  leaning  out  of  play-house  Do x  or  from 
window-ledge,  to  look  at  comedy,  at  Pantaloon,  at 
passing  show  of  some  kind — but  with  what  dif- 
ferent minds  I  And  the  mind  of  each,  how 
absolutely  realised.  In  each  case  it  is  expression 
caught  in  the  act,  at  the  time  when  it 
is   highest    and    most     revealing ;    only   in    tlu 


the 


the  other  much  longer,  for  in 
whole  face  chuckles  gleefully  with  a  moment's 
sally,  and  in  the  other,  the  whole  fece  is  absorbed, 
'  has  been,  and  will  be,  with  grave  intensity  of 
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interast.  ISo  piunteT  of  childliood,  ^  eaxlj  fpxl- 
hood-^u>t  even  the  grektert  of  oui  EnffHsb  who 
have  azeeUad  in  this— has  ever  sketched  the  phues 
of  giri^ife  with  » touch  quite  so  preeiae,  gWed  by 
illation  quite  so  penetntiug.  Often,  on  the 
eet,  the  atme  head  sorree  for  two  BtadiM, 
B»  in  No.  61,  where,  in  the  left-hand  loww  comei, 
a  flimi^  n«tur»l  maiden  of  the  w^-hrcd  claM, 
Btaade  withoot  affectation,  with  ahuoK 
pT»oceup*tioD  ;  while  hi^er  up, 
u  joat  turning  bwbv,  in  juet  that 
mencad  motion  which  (m  of  am«ted  movemeot) 
Watteeu  is  the  nuatar  m  catofaine,  aad  in  a  mo- 
ment the  unooth  cone  of  th«  cheak  iteelf  will 
become  the  face's  bounding  linih  And  with 
Airthw  tnra,  the  str  will  be  Hen  from  behind, 
and  the  aaburn  luur  (colonr  deitlj  suggeBtod  hj 
his  mingled  red  and  black),  the  Mihan  htur  will 
be  seen  too,  ^thered  up  fimm  Ae  uttpe  of  Ibe 
neck  t»  ibe  tjmg-ribbon,  and  the  fhee  will  peas. 
In  No.  8  a  woman  turns  to  speak ;  anoflier  steps 
meditattrely  and  hesitatingly  with  inclined 
head — again  the  suggestion  of  movement  only  juat 
atrested,  or  action  only  juat  bc^^. 

Qenanlly,  on  any  given  ahaet,  the  heads  ue  all 
of  one  aocia^ ;  now  jeatara  and  mauntAbanka ; 
now  gnve  and  aimpla  bourg*ou  faces,  harjppily 
round ;  now  the  mi»e  pointed  a>d  nsTvoiu  and 
alert  &ceB  of  "the  great  worid,"  vaiied  by  the 
intznaion  of  the  hoaiy  head  and  won  &ce  of  acHne 
Ooort  servitor,  old  in  the  service  of  kings.  Of 
tha  negro  face,  one  saris*  of  studies  below  the 
admirable  diawing  we  have  praiaed  the  moat 
■hows  Watteau  to  &ve  known  little ;  the  dranghts- 
maiahip  here  is  kaa  confideni  and  sastired.  One 
tze»4tudy— a  confused  studr  of  tortured  trunks 
with  [Mraly  conventional  signs  to  indiaate  tlM 
lealage— shows  him  at  hia  weakest  No.  28  ia  a 
quits  nuatarly  drawing  of  the  partially  nnde; 
wUle  if  one  ignons  the  simply  rapid  caraleea 
cliunaineas  of  foot  in  No.  40,  that  drawing  proves, 
by  modelling  of  torso,  arm,  and  thigii,  oa  what 
solid  foundation  of  knowledge  and  mastery  rests 
the  soccesa  of  the  coetumed  flguree  with  which 
alone  the  completed  pictures  by  Watteau  in  our 
galleries  make  oa  iuniliar. 

rBXDiKiCE  Wbiwoxb. 


Tbb  "  Twenty-third  Annml  'Winter  Exhibition 
of  Oabinet-pictores  by  British  end  Foreign 
Artists,"  at  No.  120  PaU  Man,  opened  to  the 
pathlic  on  Monday  last  It  is  about  the  weakest 
CoSeetion  that  has  ever  been  got  together  in  this 
Toem,  and  that  is  saying  a  ^ood  de^  for  its  de- 
bility ;  for  of  late  years,  while  good  displays  are 
not  infreqoent,  fume  and  povertr-stricken  ones 
lieive  been  bat  too  abundant.  Messrs.  Pettie, 
Ward,  Hnibers,  Czaeborski,  Long,  and  HoD,  are 
am<»g  the  more  important  exhibitora.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  said  about  such  an  assemblage: 
what  ccm  be  said  remains  ov^  for  another  oppor- 


XHS  SUnuT  OALLKKT, 

(Sieimd  Wotict.) 
Wb  shall  ron  somewhat  rapidly  through  the  list 
of  the  remaining  flgure-pictures :  they  are  not 
very  intereeiJng  or  observable,  and  we  bike  ftinm 
n;uch  aa  they  stand  on  the  wills. 

B.  E.  Wilkinaon,  The  Old  Oontpt:  a  truly  felt 
little  picture  of  three  aged  men  at  ^e  aide  of  a 
park  or  public  pleasure-ground.  R.  Macbeth,  The 
Sowtr  WindoK,  and  Omer-pediru/  on  t/ie  Cam. 
This  painter  ia  safe  to  come  right  if  he  chooees, 
having  directneu  of  perception,  and  vigour  of 
hand;  at  preeent,  however,  he  paints  in  what 
niight  be  called  a  rather  "  hulking  "  manner,  ren- 
dering the  faces  especially  in  a  coarse  blotchy 
way  approaching  caricature  —  see  that  of  the 
mftther  m  the  last^amed  picture,  who  plies  her 
biead-winning  task  while  the  baby  alumbera  on 


her  knetk  This  ia  the  better  w(»k  of  the  two, 
9f>ft  is gtfenr,and mostly  very  agroeable.  Hodgson, 
Tha  .drmtmrar't  S/u>p :  another  Ton  iBDtn  apecimea 
1h  this  aUe  pMnter,  caiefully  and  nicely  execnted. 
WatedMuae,  Marfforet,  ScottiA  Martjir.  This 
uBoonmoibJooking  subject  has  been  paJntad  be- 
fore ;  the  Scotch  ^1  who,  fyr  Cameronianiam  or 
some  other  religioua  obliquity,  waa  judiciallv 
sentMiced  to  be  drowned  by  taa  &ood-tida,  and 
waa  left,  bound  to  a  stake,  to  perish  a»  tha 
sea  rose.  Mr.  Waterhouae  gives  ua  the  moment 
when  the  tide  is  just  beginning  to  turn : 
the  waters  have  ceased  to  recede,  have  ceased  the 
brief  reapite  between  ebb  and  flow,  and  are  now 
laving  toe  heretic  maiden's  feet,  with  lulling, 
murmuring,  terrible  careea.  The  painting  is  not  a 
strong  one,  yet  pathetic  in  this  its  faintest  fbra- 


ivadeable  death.  Hamilton  Macalhu 
Beii*,  the  Soy  at  the  Helm:  a  very  Hteral  pre- 
sentment of  the  externals  of  such  a  scene ;  it  has 
next  to  no  arrangement  for  the  purposes  of  art, 
but  is  forcible,  like  all  that  Hr.  MacaUnm.  does. 
Percy  Maequoid,  Head  of  a  Peatmtt,  Srittmtg :  a 
female  head  gracefully  p^ven,  both  as  to  the  face 
itself,  and  as  to  the  white  ca^  Mid  tha  linen 
covering  the  skonldera.  Mian  Sofemon,  Una 
Hi^oiee,  Studtf  at  Niet :  enpaUy  punted,  witbont 
fT^volity.  £.  H.  Fahey,  My  md  her  ButterfUet 
(Kendm  ChUUiifUt/) :  a  eiirioua4oohing  inctaiB, 
fantastic  in  matter,  without  quite  hitting  the  riairt 
noto  ot  &ncy  in  trMttmect.  Lily  has  anr  nnmber 
and  variety  of  butterfiies  fluttering  ana  setttinfr 
round  about  her,  but  they  all  look  like  pinned 
specimens — those  in  motion  are  just  aa  steadily 
defined  as  those  at  rest.  Leslie,  Anthylia.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Leelie  has  much  mis- 
taken his  vocation,  and  ia  frittering  away  hia  gifts, 


picturing,  time  sft 
tea>board  Miss  with  a  fancy  name  of  the  clasric 
kind,  and  fancy-dTu>eTy  of  that  kind  or  none. 
Uis  paintings  of  this  category  are  all,  more  or 
Less,  poor,  unmeaning,  fiimsy  affairs :  the  present 
one  ia  mere  vacuity  m  purpose  and  performance. 
Of  this  Mr.  Leelie  is  probably  aware,  bub 
some  actual  or  possible  customers  ate  not  so. 
Alfred  Dixon,  The  Broktr't  Mati.  Tbja  unwelcome 
personage  is  seated  in  the  parlour,  and  about  to 
light  hia  pipe — a  rather  dilapidated  but  inoffen- 
sive old  man ;  two  children  of  the  &mily  look  in 
upon  him :  a  sensibly  treated  domestic  picture. 
Airs.  Stt^tles,  T^  Farma-'t  Daughter.    She  ia  car- 


rj^ng    I 


chicks — of  which    two  are  visible 


withm  her  apron,  and  a  third  is  perched  _  ... 
shoulder,  ready  to  peck  hec  a  Idas  aa  ahe  turns  her 
head  to  salute  it.  A  graceful,  agreeable  work, 
much  superior  to  the  larger  painting  by  the  same 
lady,  A  Oolden  Sour  \  which  takes  up  the  hack- 
nied  theme  of  a  voung  lady  with  a  book,  who 

treteoda  to  read  all  the  harder  as  she  hears  her 
jver  approaching  through  the  v^ure  of  the 
park  in  which  she  is  seated.  Oaffieri,  The  Criiia, 
and  Worhmg  Oat  of  Doors.  This  young  artist 
haa  attained  con^detable  skiQ  of  hand,  and  knows 
how  to  arrange  his  subjects  in  a  dext«zoaa  and 
sightly  manner:  be  snould,  however,  try  for 
genuinely  pictorial  as  distinct  from  ahowy  treat- 
ment, and  should  in  e^eciol  be  on  his  guard 
against  overdtesung  his  female  figures.  Bauerle, 
Cherriei :  a  head  of  a  Kirl,  painted  with  more 
strength  than  ia  usual  for  tiiia  artist,  who  has 
grace  that  t«o  often  sinks  into  vapidity.  Hey- 
wood  Hardy,  Oimting  Sealih :  two  little  giria 
by  the  aeaeide,  mounted  on  donkeys,  and  accom- 
panied bj  an  aunt  or  gOTeraass  on  foot ;  they  are  in 
Wf'-moDming,  which  gives  a  certain  touch  of  sen- 
timent to  a  small  work  eminently  pore,  clear,  and 
&esh,ingeneralquality,andpain  ted  with  DoticeaUe 
precision  of  touch.  Ernest  Orofts,  Evemng,  Water- 
loo, represents  the  bearing-off  of  the  wounded,  and 
other  cheerless  imddenta  of  the  close  of  the 
tremaidoaa  conffict,  under  a  true  effect  of  gather- 
ing dusk.  F.  A.  Bridgman,  The  little  Orange- 
deider,  Qaro:  a  giii  squatted — the  action  ear»- 
folly  studied,  and  tha  whole  punted  with  nicety, 


With  this  we  may  claas  J.  St/rim  Qirl  by  Mr. 
Oale,  and  The  Smtterfif-coUector  by  Hr.  Cokmta, 
the  latter  pourtraymg  a  nude  (Mental  danu^ 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  yeaia  of  age,  in  a  crauchii^ 
poaition.  This  small  pietore  has  on  unconvanti<m>l 
novel  airj  hirt  the  national  type  of  tibe  grri  is,  pra- 
ttaps,  a  fittfc  indeteiminate — we  presume  it  to  be 
Egyptian.  Mrs.  Hopkins,  T^ne  Dirote  ItaUfjim: 
quaint  and  pretty.  A  very  small  giri,  perbtp 
Hcarealy  three  years  old,  is  knetding  outnde  i 
church,  holding  a  large  on  open.  Eoidie,  Cartt 
de  Titke,  Koi  SkOtM.  This  painter  seema  w 
affect  a  cert^n  degree  of  oddity.  ITie  former  ei- 
ampfe  le^snaenla  an  eldwly  gatdnar  in  a  Ha 
biousa,  ssNted  is  a  coMBrvatory,  tad  lookineK  t 
photogi^;  ike,  tiaikd  cactwes  in  the  t«^ 
gmmad  ais  ^egantty  stndiad.  The  second  tbam 
SB  oU  gaKtHBiaa  in  loon  hi>na»«oetume,  ni 
a  little  gicl,  •'tT"rim  in.  a  gaidsB,  with  an  ilw 
gnwing  batwMn  tuom;  the  fignies  move  niA 
mrightCy  spoDtraecty.  Svynoiir  Lucas,  AtKiut 
CI'Liiwiui :  adnonnKTof  the  aixtaenth  century,  it 
camjMny  irith  his  aapient  wra^deverly  dons.  P. 
B.  Morris,  Old  Ocam'e  Waif:  a  seaside  sate, 
with  the  licy  and  air  devii^  after  sbnrny  ma- 
tbsK  The  aaa  ia  waahing  in  «poB  tha  bescb  vitk 
a  great,  swift,  noadad  awirl  o!  Uae-white  ms. 
A  gid  and  a  boy  an  rmmiiig^  hack  ashora^  dni- 
ging  with  them  a  flag  which  they  have  lecoroid 
ftom  tha  surf.  Thwe  ia  muck  ^cture-Uke  snd 
vreQ-handled  material  in  this  work,_  which  ii, 
navartiielesBr  somewhat  too  sketchy  in  msma. 
Donaldson,  St.I^moM  Xauier  vuUitug  a  Bud^ 
Ten^de :  one  of  the  moat  important  subjecti  i> 
the  gallery,  treated  with  the  punter's  wonlaJ 
affluence  of  picturesque  iMonrce  ;  it  is  diScnlt. 
however,  to  avoid,  in  the  Buddhist  temple,  th 
aspect  of  Ml  Angio-Ja^oeee  shop  elabontei; 
moHrtsd  rnc  naturti.  F.  H.  Potter,  A  Toitiy  GM 
9he  stands  in  a  room  got  up  in  the  taste  of  tb 
seventeenth  century,  with  a  gilded  open  fca. » 
o»  of  the  otjectB  in  the-  room,  coiring  ripta 
behind  her  bead  Hko  an  anreole.  The  picttm  taj ' 
a  curioiB  sspeet,  solid  and  istlier  sombre,  o 
seema  to  promise  aomeUdng  above  the  eomiiM 
herwfter.  It  ia  hung  beyond  convenient  nap 
for  euminalion,  but  some  of  the  object-pshitiof, 
ss  for  instance  the  lotridng-glass,  appears  of  ' 
superior  class.  J.  H.  Ashtcm,  A  Xosy  A/ierKit'^ 
a  tody  lying  on  the  gnus,  true  and  unconveiitiiMl 
— tat  also  not  psitienlaily  graceftd— in  [«(. 
Thomas  Davidson,  Iblttaf,  aeated  with  bis  ta) 
eztonded.and  the  tint  rnrsed  on  a  capacious  itod: 
cleverly  drawn,  but  the  &ce  more  like  an  actor  d 
Palstajf  than  the  bt  knuht  himselt  Hina 
Williams,  7^  Two  Gre^Men  tf  the  V^ias>_-}^ 
Spanish  barber  shaving  the  priest;  a  skilftl  litlle 
work  of  character. 

We  may  her«  disnuas  the  figure-subjects ;  m 
farther  calling  attention  to  works  by  Mra.  JotIiw, 
and  Mmra.  BuiMd,  0.  N.  Kennedy,  E  H.  Wiri, 
W.  J.  Morgan,  0.  A.  Smitfa,  and  Co«ren. 

Amfwig  the  leading  laiidscsipa-eihibit^jn  w 
would  name  UdmeTCaam,  and  Mes«e.  Ha>7 
Moore,  Albert  Goodwin,  and  0.  N.  Hsmy.  A 
LanOy  Farm,  iSbsMr,  by  Mdae.  Caain,  is  a  po««- 
fnl  work,  is  feeling  and  i»  touch;  few  ■"• 
punters  know  how  to  p«  into  tbeb  prodneOW* 
such  a  weight  of  perception  and  of  miurewM* 
and  vrith  so  much'  direc^  simple,  and  uiiubourM 
ebength.  .FnaMity  ia  perhaps  even  fins— a  mstt^ 
vivid  presentment  of  the  eea,  and  the  '^^"t 
drenched  into  a  deeper  brownnsss.  Hm  Wi'i*' 
i*  the  t^^MedUerranean  is  a  beautiful  stodT  «! 
opalescent  sea  &om  the  laansd  head  of  ^ 
Moore.  The  «me  artiafa  Surrey  By-Soad,^!^ 
ttme — an  e«rly  and  very  dim  day  in  spiiiv,  ™^ 
the  powers  of  Nature  seem  numbed  and  drowss* 
and  yet  all  ia  preparing  for  the  coming  l""^  * 
bud  and  bhissom— ia  hatdly  sstisbctory  at  OBH 
sight;  it  looks  opaqua,  hut  at  ft  little  toW» 
has  true  atmospheric  effect.  Mr.  Goodwins* 
MuAaeTe  Mamt  counts  among  Ms  most  iwp^ 
ant  landseapoa :  »gr«nd8ubjaet,pie8enf«d  uBie'J 
very  grey  e1^  oF  sea  and  ely>s !»«« "'*''' 
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aa  Bolkt-ieemin^  «a  the  fonnar,  with  its  Teiiiug  of 
nin-cloud  gati^ed  itHd  over  fold.  AiongSm-e, 
br  Mr.  Uemj,  ib  a  CKrefol  eea-and-ehingle  pieoe, 
-witK  a  fiaking-lwet  as  principal  objsot ;  Landing 
JHwi  is  aaotliar  Me  aiani}^e  of  the  Bante  painter. 
MiBB  E.  Eppg  (Hie.  Ootee)  ht«  punted  die 
Sack.  Osrdtm,  Tawmhmd  Boute,  and  ptunted  it 
vrith  rich  sunny  eflect,  in  which  tiseivmj  and 
eaQflower  flaoDt  their  eolouiH.  This  lady's 
brothei^in-law  Mr.  Tadema,  and  her  siater  lbs. 
Tadema,  are  oho  oontiibatoM,  and  as  usnal  shilfol 
ones — the  first  eendinii:  A  Brieey  Dmy  w  Augtttt, 
and  the  Moond  A  DuU  AflttnuotKL.  Eingdoj'a 
oftev-qnotad  lines,  "  Jfen  rmut  fBork  «mi  tMnxn 
TmuC  weep"  ftc,  find  one  more  }»(Ttarial  «u>aiiant 
in  Hr.  Orerend.  He  gim  ns  a  tsnsBtles*  boat  in 
the  forwTonnd  sttrf,  and  two  women  luoking  froin 
ft  spit  of  land  on  the  ohurBinif,  dark-grey,  nnpadfied 
waves.  This  pietTire  is  boldly  conceiv&d  and  oom- 
Irined,  and  tells  rte  atwry  to  good  purpose ;  tart  &.e 
boat  is  not  in  fair  artMtM  ooinpoeition  with  the 
other  fonm  of  the  subject  Another  marine  uece 
is  the  Paddling  of  Ur.  Arthar  Hopkiu :  a  boy 
and  two  f^Aa,  children  of  sat-side  visitors, 
ebvUing  amid  the  biiny  ah^ows,  whMi  lead  the 
ere  on  to  a  dim  -nltimate  ridge  of  brisht  Une 
where  water  mecitB  shy  at  the  horison.  This  ^- 
ture  is  s  capital  piee«  of  reaNstie  truth,  not  ez- 
dadin^  el^ance  and  a  touch  of  the  poetic  l««h 
Long,  Imihrng toward  Arriieltm;it  breadlyr-'"'"" 
by  Mr.  James  Haebettij  MomMght,  du>' 
tmthfiiUj  by  Mr.  J.  D,  Watson;  Pp  _  „ 
Siaira,  i*ilji  mnch  pietaNsque  efficieniiy  fay  Mies 
Gertrude  Martineav — a  viewof  thenpporportjons 
of  loll  crowded  houses,  ]nvbsb1y  in  Edintuirgh — 
roofs,  chimney-sttMAs,  and  Mno£e.  Beside  tbesa 
worire  we  may  name — T.  R.  M»oq«oid,  EamtHff 
an  the  lUner,  misty  and  gracoful ;  Arthnr  SaFom, 
On  the  Wharf e,  Evmmg;  Bcappa,  A  Barpe- 
builder'a  Shed,  ShadiPell,  a  eood  specimen  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Hemy ;  Tristtam  J.  Ellis,  Time  to 
go  Some ;  3.  H.  Sampson,  Arriml  of  Fidtinf- 
boats,  BerekSmde ;  E.  W.  Ruseell,  Inlothe&iml 
.Z-and,  a  noticeable  piel«re  of  white  mtets  bj  a 
rirei^ide ;  J.  L.  Pickering,  Manh-Slremt ;  Harry 
Goodvi'ui,Inthel0ntiyVahofStramm;  S.Va^an- 
tine  Davis,  The  P^k  over  the  Moor. 

The  fmimal-Fubjects  include  an  important  work 
by  llr.  Nettleship,  On  the  Trail-,  an  ancient 
lion,  grimmer  with  each  adyancing  year,  prowling 
by  a  lake-aide  -  the  sunset  is  late  and  blood-red 
behind  the  lulls.  The  immense  ponderaas  head 
of  the  beast,  to  which  his  compressed  flo^  md 
solid  legs  saan  hardly  moie  than  an  appendage, 
will  be  a  disooneerting  apparition  to  some  doomed 
eretrtiire  or  other  when  oe  "  tmil "  oomes  to  its 
ending.  This  paintiDg  shows  the  same  foiaUe 
appiehenrion  of  the  tarriUe  leonine  or  tigrtiie 
nature  which  Mr.  Nettleship  had  dsTelopwi  in 
Tnanj  prenous  examplee;  and  it  joins  with  that 
Toore  of  general  eieootiTe  aptitude  than  had  eon»- 
times  been  the  case.  Three  is  another  brute- 
auUect  of  some  prominence — though  of  a  very 
diserent  kind,  to  be  sure— the  DotMe  BiOeitdre  of 
Hr.  Briton  Riviini ;  which  repressots  a  boy  aad 
a  pig  tngging  hard  in  differmt  direetions  at  the 
tope  that  ties  the  leg  of  the  oiMtumacwus  and 
cAieti>eperou8  animal  This  pictun  has  its  fair 
share  of  Mr.  RiviSre's  ustial  cleTemees,  bat  is 
rather  a  slight  poduot  of  art.  Hr,  Bollman  is 
amasing  in  Du^  and  Green  Peae—^  aamber  of 
dnchlinge  bnsy  over  a  plate  of  the  appetimg 
regetaUe ;  and  Mr.  A.  D,  Oooper  paints  the  meet 
dishevelled  of  Skye  terriers,  under  the  name  Onlp 
a  Doff,  Dtdimoff  Aw,  bj  Mr.  Penstone,  a  smalt 
canvas,  with  ewes  and  lambs,  and  a  boy  csnying 
a  hurdle,  is  nicely  dons. 

We  can  wareely  enter  any  exhibition  now, 
foreign  or  sitisfa,  without  seeing  some  speei- 
oien  of  M.  Fantin's  extraordinary  gift  for  flower- 
painting.  In  the  present  gallery  £ve  examples 
ligure :  amid  which  the  one  that  makes  its  mark 
excefitiunally  is  the  Naiteae  and  Tea  Seeee—a 
powerful  traatiaeBt  of  large  bnsh-heads,  richly 
Uoom>4aden.    This  woold  be  shovt  as  &ultleai  a 


work  of  the  load  as  was  ever  done,  were  it  not  for 
the  unmeaning  backgroand — a  laying-on  of  grey 
paint,  which  aigmfiee  noting  m  Nature,  and 
counteracts  the  five  living  truth  of  the  flotal 
material.  Mr.  Munn  pauite  with  zest  and  auccess 
"  £ieh  ejftnee  tf  fragraiBt  me»do*>-*ieeet '  (lines 
quoted  £rom  thai  kind-hearted  and  not  untune€ul 
lyrical  writer,  now  little  remembered,  Calder 
Campbell)  ;  and  Miss  Thomycraft   shows  (as 
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Fuin :  Oolaber  »,  lt». 

Ahnoet  ever  sinoe  I  had  the  honour  of  beoconiBg 
CMnspondent  to  the  Aoivmr  I  have  been  in- 
tendi^  to  funiidi  yon  with  Aetches  of  our  oon- 
temporary  artists.  Until  now  the  few  I  have 
been  able  to  send  hare  been  chiefly  on  the  occa- 
sion of  deaths  among  our  painters  and  scnlptots. 
A  sale  held  at  the  mkI  of  last  season  in  LoBdoo, 
and  therefore  at  a  very  disadvaatageons  moment, 
revived  my  wish  to  dmw  attention  to  our  etobers 
fifan  time  to  time.  I  refer  to  t^e  sale  of  a  col- 
lection of  modem  ntchii^  tiiat  beUiig«d  to  M. 
Carlin.  'Hiough  not  Yety  imsortaat  as  regards 
the  number  and  exeellence  of  tue  proofs,  it  never- 
thelesa  attracted  some  attention.  The  prices  which 
some  of  the  ett^ings  fetched,  tiiough  no  real  sign  of 
their  worth,  serve  as  a  sort  of  tndieation  of  ibsirmmv 
ketaUe  valne,  which  to  the  superficial  miod  is  a 
material  gauge  of  intrinsic  valne.  I  shall  make 
Biacquemond  the  subjeet  of  my  lettca^  to^iay,  re- 
serving Alphonse  L««ros,  who  ia  almost  a  oomrtry' 
man  of  yours,  and  Oharles  Daubway,  of  whose 
woTksM.Fr^d.BenriethaBJBetpDblished(A.Iiivy) 
&D  excellent  and  very  fine  catalogue,  for  some  f  atnre 
time.  I  begin  witb  fonoquemoBd,  paitiy  beoanse 
I  regard  him  as  the  most  manly  and,  when  at  bis 
best,  the  most  original  etcher  M  the  day ;  paitly 
also  beeanse  he  reemtly  pablished  (Roqusitte)  a 
portfolio  of  etchings  whieh  is  eorious  as  a  histo- 
rical record  of  the  ei^^e  of  Paris.  I  shall  describe 
its  contents  later  on,  and  begin  with  a  sketch  of 
the  man  hirasrif  and  a  review  of  his  work. 

Joseph  F^x  Bmcqn^oond  is  a  big  st«*dj 
fellow  of  forty-two,  Imhti  in  Fnris  in  the  year 
1833,  in  the  Rue  du  Ooq  St.  Honors,  a  strest  that 
has  mnee  heen  destroyed,  in  the  house  of  a  coloar- 
man,  who  tiien  made  a  buBoeas  of  letting  ont 
Engiish  water-colours  by  Bonington,  Harding, 
Prout,  the  two  Fieldings,  and  who  since  has 
made  thousands  by  selling  playthings  to  the 
children  of  the  rich — in  the  Maison  Qiroui, 
When   still   ve^  yoimg    he    took   lessons    of  B 

SiiaCer  aSBisd  Joee^  Guichard,  who  was  an  un- 
sci^ined  papil  of  Ingves.  Btracquemond  ia  in  a 
lit«nU  sense  a  pupil  oT  this  man,  who  cheiiahed 
dreams  of  an  almmce  botweeo  Bomanticina  and 
Academisal  doctrine.  His  drawing,  his  ooionriog, 
and  his  tastes  all  incline  to  the  Boinantic,  and  tie 
admiraticm  he  {Kofesaea  for  Ingrea  borders  «n 
ianaticiam.  No  doubt  to  him  he  ia  the  ideal 
exprenion  of  the  principle  of  authority.  Kow, 
Braoqnemond  is  the  sou  of  poor  parcnU,  be  is 
a  self-educated  and  self-made  man,  and  has  always 
been  inteHectnally  equal  or  superior  to  the  men 
with  whom  he  came  to  associate.  Thence  sppn- 
psntly  he  derived  thoee  ianf^peowsentimenls  which 
are  the  characteristic  of  our  ctmservative  yttty  at 
kast  up  to  the  present  time ;  an  excessive  jea- 
loiisy,  namely,  of  pensonal  freedom,  and  n  mistrust 
of  other  men  which  goes  so  far  as  entirely  to  de- 
prive them  of  liberty. 

Biacquemond  certainly  owes  his  greatest  Btz<ength 
to  his  popular  descent.  Frc«n  his  youth  up  his 
lively  imagination  led  him  to  try  every  Idnd  of 
proceae— every  mode  of  artistic  expression, 
that  is  to  say— and  he  maatfced  them  all 
with  siagular  readiness.  Uis  technical  kuowledee 
of  the  engravers,  the  lithographer's,  the  potters, 
arts  is  such  as  no  hotirgeaie'  son  could  ever  have 
•equiied.  Ho  is  gifted  with  critical  taste  of  the 
'   "      kind.     He   used  in  a  waj  to 


Salons,  that  were  both  liberal  and  judicious,  On 
devoting  lumself  to  pottery  be  executed,  for  a 
porcelain-dealer  named  Rousseau,  a  series  of  de- 
signs in  the  Japanese  style,  whieh  may  be  said  to 
have  immediately  earned  European  success,  as  they 
were  imitaled  even  in  England.  He  had  appre- 
mated  the  masterly  quality  of  these  flower,  nsh, 
and  JBsect  deeigns,  alike  as  pieces  of  decorative 
outline,  and  as  examplee,  by  their  juitapoeidoD  of 
laigemssaea  of  delicate  and  brilliant  tints,  of  perfect 
decomtive colour.  Forthelastfewyearshebaabeen 
director  at  Point-du-jour — that  is  to  say,  between 
Sivres  and  Paris — or  a  porcelain  manufcctory,  the 
seat  of  which  is  Limoges,  and  which  belong  to 
IL  Avilmid,  mi  intalljgent  rich  American.  He  is 
preparing  some  immense  pieces  of 
for  the  projected  exhibition  at  Phi 
which  as  regards  style  and  ornamentation  are  sure 
to  make  a  great  sensation.  If  thoae  in  authority 
wwe  not  auch  ereaturee  of  routine  this  wonld  have 
been  the  man,  young,  hardworking  and  ambitious 
as  he  is,  whom  they  should  have  sftpoiDted  head  of 
the  Sevres  manufactory.  But  I  do  not  covet  the 
distinction  for  him.  He  is  beiie6ting  his  fame  and 
his  country  to  more  practical  purpose  by  working 
in  his  own  fffivate  capacity  for  an  intelligent  ana 
enberpriaing  manufacturer*  mftkJTig  a  continual 
variety  of  new  easaya,  numy  of  which  me  crowosd 
withaucccea. 

axhiUtod  MT«ral  ^ctnna  at 
thrnn  uniirtnr  porbait  of  Udme. 
PobI  Mawriwi.  a  portnit  of  Augnate  Vaoqucrie, 
the  seane  of  Dm  Aion  et  lejnmnre  from  HoliJn's 
-works  MmailaUe  for  vigorous  and  OMnet 
^  moddling.  But  the  axoeaein  in- 
eiEe  oi  Ingres  is  i^own  by  the  absmce  of  ink>Dr 
bis  figniee.  We  ose'  not  made  of  hoses  aad 
muscles  oidy,  we  haFe  red  blood  inoarveinasaid 
ako  a  avatmn  ot  aorvei,  aid  theee  are  imver  at 
test,  soM  RTBol  tiimr  BKistenoe  by  a  tfconsand 
varied  tints  and  thrwUuags,  and  radiate  in  a 
maaaer  from  our  wbok  being.  Bneque- 
mond  atruok  out  a  superior  liae  in  certain  por- 
tnite,  dMwn  with  nwe  vegaid  for  tmtli,  mere 
system,  and  more  attention  to  modem  idjeis  than 
any  Bcbool  had  shown  sinoe  the  days  of  Holbein 
and  his  disoipleB.  One  of  these  portmits  of  the 
artist  himMlf  standing  before  his  preaa  ia  in  Rw^- 
land,  in  the  ppssmwian  of  Ui.  Al&«dU(Xiison.  M. 
Bsjonbas  madaBTi^^MU««t«hiuffof  it.  If  the 
4octrinee  of  "  \ke  XVudtivas,"  as  utej  om  called, 
were  still  tenable  now,  other  artists  would  oer- 
tainly  have  grouped  thwaselves  round  this  young 
painter.  Bat  the  pablic  thought  hie  poses  too 
rigid,  the  faces  too  grave,  the  dreas  too  simple, 
&B  lepaeeestations  too  textual,  the  at^  too 
deiftly  imhoed  with  popular  poetry.  Those 
■ewsf^)em,  both  smsU  and  great,  which 
ace  the  organs  of  the  iaajyaame  made  Am 
of  the  implements  of  work  strewn  on  the 
taUe,  tiie  hlue-checked  handkerchief,  the  grand- 
mother's Mmir-4xu,  and  the  little  girl's  amoothlj- 
bmided  hair;  they  sat  Aown  Bmcqoemond  as 
a  Gothic,  a  term  expressive  in  France  of  honnd- 
leas  ridicule,  though'  all  the  glory  of  France 
in  the  Middle  A^  was  owing  to  her  Gothic 
poets, miniature-painters,  and  arehitecta.  But  while 
engaged  on  his  dmwings  Braoquemond  was  also 
engraving  etching  whiui  earned  him  the  ewdial 
sympathy  of  artists  of  every  faction.  His  first 
attei^ts  in  that  line  were  made  without  the  help 
of  any  practical  advice  other  than  that  which  he 
got  from  the  chapters  on  engraving  contained  in 
the  la^e  Ettcgcioptdie.  His  first  important  work. 
Barn  Door,  is  a  masterpiece,  and  the  fine  proofs 
those  with  Delatni's  address,  Rue  de  Bi^vre 
-will  one  day  be  in  as  great  request  as  the  best 
Dutch  etchings  are  now.  It  represents  a  number 
of  birds  of  prey  nailed  by  the  wings  to  a 
bam  door,  a  common  practice  among  the  iarmera 
here.  The  on  jaught  ot  the  et«hing-needle  which 
lays  the  metsl  underneath  the  vanii&b  bare,  the  bite 
which  hollows  the  lines  and  makes  them  grey  or 
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black,  delicate  or  Tisoroiu,  aie  -worthj  of  all  ad- 
nUiatioii.  This  was  followed  bj  some  Bncka,  and 
a  Magpie,  Btandin^^  on  the  ground  flapping  its 
wings ;  some  Moles  caught  in  a  trap  and  tied  to 
the  flexible  twigs  of  a  bough  stuck  m  the  eartli ; 
a  Plucked  Chiclran,  &c.,  &&  The  featliera  and 
epidermia  are  imitated  in  the  most  masterly 
manner  and  the  diawing  is  both  natural  and  de- 
corative. In  1B84,  ha  exhibited  tte  Fottrait 
of  Erasmus,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Louvre: 
the  intellectual  life,  the  resemblance,  the  rapt 
attention  to  his  work  and  the  plaatic  illunon 
render  it  a  valuable  work  of  art.  It  is  in  con- 
nexion with  what  amateurs  call  "  states  " — 
that  b  to  saj,  the  successive  transfoTnuitions 
which  the  copper  unde^oes  until  it  reaches  its 
final  completion — that  I  would  insist  on  Bracque- 
moDcI's  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  technica  of 
biting.  He  contrives  bj  repeated  use  of  the  add 
on  certain  parts  of  the  plat«  to  get  a  black  which 
for  depth  and  intensity  has  never  been  rivalled. 
Hie  work  is  not  picturesque.  It  is  even  and  sober, 
and  answers  to  the  great  Prench  tradition  of  Jean 
Feenes,  of  the  line-angravers  who  reproduced  the 
manly  compositions  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  But  he 
is  very  life-tike  and  very  true  to  hia  time :  that  is 
to  say,  more  iiill  of  colour  and  force  than  those 
engravers  could  be  who  wore  periwigs  end  en~ 
graved  dignified  and  philosophical  warln  to  be  col- 
lected by  courtiers,  magistratM,  and  the  rich  bour- 
Iftoii  who  wore  periw^  too.  He  must  neither  be 
compared  to  Charles  KRry  on,  whose  tool  was  always 
inspired  by  poetry ;  to  Jules  Jacquemart,  who  so 
excels  in  imitating  surfaces  in  black  and  white ; 
to  Charlee  Daubigny,  who  is  a  clever  landscape 
painter ;  to  Francois  MiUet,  who  used  the  etching 
needle  as  he  used  &  pen  on  paper ;  nor  to  Henry 
Leys :  and  yet  he  moves  among  all  these  engravers 
and  painters  09  free  as  one  and  as  learned  as  an- 
other. Bv  his  own  constant  diligence,  and  by  the 
advice  he  nas  g^ven  to  all  who  asked  it,  he  has  done 
more  than  any  one  to  fiirtiier  the  revi^  of  the  art 
of  etching,  which  was  in  some  sort  re-invented  in 
France,  in  1830,  by  Paul  Huat  and  OAestin 
Nanteuil,  and  which,  in  about  the  year  1870, 
Oharles  Jaoque  was  converting  into  a  purely  com- 
mercial product. 
All  the  pages  of  this  publication  are  not  equally 

giod.  The  form  is  at  times  incorrect,  iU-arrangod. 
ut  they  all  present  either  a  general  scheme  or 
else  some  special  feature  such  that  no  artist  could 
pass  them  over  unnoticed  in  a  portfolio.  Biaoque- 
mond  has  engraved  a  splendid  portrait  of  ThSo- 
phile  Gautier,  &om  a  photograph  by  Nadar.  He 
has  published  several  hundred  plates,  some  very 
la^e,  in  L'Artitte,  and  in  the  Onsettt  dm  Baawx- 
ArU ;  frontispieces  also  for  books  published  by 
A,  Foulet-Malasais,  such  as  Flewn  da  Mai  by 
Oharles  Baudelaire,  and  the  Od«i  Faaambulaquu 
by  Thfodore  de  BauviUe.  He  has  reproduced  the 
works  of  many  contemporary  artiste,  Euglne 
Delacroix,  Ingres,  H.  Levs,  Th.  Rousseau,  Beude 
the  poH;rait  of  Erasmus  ne  has  en^ved  a  Tourna- 
ment, &om  a  sketch  by  Rubens  in  my  own  pos- 
session, for  the  Etablissement  National  de  la  Cnol- 
cographie  du  Louvre. 

The  work  that  was  to  ba  spenolly  raviewed  in 
this  tetter  is  in  his  latest  manner,  which  is 
broader,  less  varied,  sometimaa  even  summary. 
The  principal  outlines  are  given,  and  some  spots 
added  which  artists  call  values — that  means,  an 
indication  of  the  quontdties  of  black  and  grey 
which  correspond  to  our  optical  sensations  with 


relation  to  the  distances.  Form  is  often 
ficed  to  general  efiect.  The  publication  consists 
of  five  etchings,  all  relating  to  typical  episodes 
of  what  Brocquemond  whs  lumself  in  a  position  to 
see  during  the  siege  of  Paris :  Lt  Sattum  No.  84, 
ordinarily  held  bv  the  7th  company  of  the  19th 
battalion  of  the  National  Guard ;  two  views  of 
Bicftre  et  la  Saula  Bruyhret  and  of  La  Route 
ditalie ;  the  Statue  de  la  RiaiUance  by  Falguidre, 
and  the  Bu^t  de  la  Eiptihlique,  by  Slonlin.  The 
two  latter  were  of  snow,  modelled  with  remark- 
able talent  by  Falgui^re  and  Uoulin,  and  the 


weather  being  then  vray  cold,  they  lasted  fbr 
several  days.  ThSophile  Gautier  has  described  them 
in  his  truthful  and  melancholy  Tabkaux  de  SUffa, 
There  were  a  number  of  artisla  from  the  Quar- 
tier  Notre  Dame  des  Champa  in  the  7th  Oompany 
of  the  19th  Battalion,  all  of  whom  would  nave 
shown  discipline  as  well  as  courage  before  the 
enemv  had  it  not  been  for  the  imbecile  mistrust 
which  prevuled  among  the  leaders  of  the  defence. 
But  we  will  not  go  beck  to  those  dork  days.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  pointers,  sculptors, 
and  mneicians  we  refer  te,  without  teclKining 
thoee  from  other  quarterB  of  the  city ; — Ohesno- 
vard,  Froncais,  Oarolua  Duran,  Toulmouche, 
Becker,  Philippotaauz,  Lansyer,  Lambert,  Oudi- 
not,  Banvier  (painters) ;  Falgui^ie,  Delajjanche, 
Moulin,  Lepire  Renaudet,  Villain,  Ohapu  (sculp- 
tors); MM,  Renard,  Desmodryl,  Leneveu  (mu- 
sidans).     Some  day  I  will  give  you  their  history. 

Amateurs  of  French  art  of  tbe  eighteenth  cen- 
tury are  well  acquainted  with  a  pubhcation  which 
was  started  by  MM,  de  Goncourt,  and  come  out  in 
numbers  at  irregular  intervals.  The  series  was 
interrupted  by  tbe  death  of  one  of  its  originators  in 
1870.  It  contained  etchings  from  the  drawings  of 
mssteiB,  and  as  only  300  copies,  were  printed  is  now 
regarded  as  a  bibhographical  treasure.  Edmond, 
the  siurrivor,  has  just  published  (Dentu)  a  supple- 
mentary number  entitled  Nbttilet,  additiont,  errata. 
An  etcning  by  Bracquemond  on  the  title-page  re- 
presents the  profiles  of  tbe  two  authors  in  two 
joint  medallions.  It  contains  a  prebce  and  an 
index  to  the  whole  series.  While  Julee  was 
alive,  and  after  his  death,  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
was  indefatigable  in  taking  note  of  alt  that 
could  complete  or  rectify  hia  book,  in  the  museums, 
tlie  private  collections,  sates  and  libraries.  Twice 
the  original  space  is  devoted  to  Watteau,  and  the 
artidea  on  Boucher,  Baudouin,  Lateur,  Greuxe, 
Oabriel  ds  Saint  Autnn,  are  oil  newly  added,  M, 
A.  W.  Thibaudeau  lias  sent  &am  London  a 
copy  of  three  letters  of  Oravelot's,  taken  from 
Garrick's  Oorrespondence,  published  in  England  in 
1861 ;  tliey  show  the  intimacy  which  existed  be- 
tween our  delightful  vignettist  and  your  great 
comedian,  an  intimacy  which  first  be^in  in  Lon- 
don, Other  notes  relate  to  Cochin,  Debucourt, 
Fragonard,  and  Prud'hon. 

Tliree  subUe  and  expressive  etchings  by  Jules 
de  Goncourt,  hitherto  unpublished,  are  given  as 
titie,  chapter,  heading,  and  tailpiece  in  the  volume. 
Ph.  Btmir, 


L  Tisrr  TO  FoUFEn. 


Caaa  liti,  NsplH :  October,  ISTE. 

Recent  Italian  works  have  well  contributed  to 
the  illuBtration  of  Pompeian  antiquities,  and 
special  notice  is  due  to  the  Deacrmone  di 
Pom^i,  by  Augueto  Vecclii  (the  second  edition 
published  this  year)  and  to  tbe  Pompeii  by  the 
very  beet  authority  on  this  subject,  the  Chev. 
Fioretli,  for  many  years  director  of  all  scoin 
in  the  disinterred  city.  Tbe  hist  named  volume 
must,  I  condude,  he  already  known  to  English 
readers  interested  in  this  theme,  so  well  treated  by 
the  learned  writer. 

Visiting  the  City  of  the  Dead  below  the 
volcanic  mounteins  on  the  4th  inst.,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  excavations  are  being  activdy 
coined  on,  and  that  about  200  men  and  boys  are 
daily  engaged  there.  The  labours  are  now  cen- 
tred on  a  spot  near  the  north-eastern  limits,  the 
background  to  the  scene  of  ruins  being  formed  by 
a  lovely  landscape  amid  which  Vesuvius,  now 
sending  forth  dense  clouds  of  smoke  silvered  by 
the  sunlight,  rises  sublimely  prominent. 

I  need  not  here  dwell  on  the  well-known  details 
of  antiquity  at  this  celebrated  site,  but  may  give 
an  abetiHCt  of  my  notes  mode  durinr  some  hours 
of  Pompeian  wandering,  with  reterance  espe- 
cially totheprogressof  discoveries  in  the  course  of 
the  iast  twelve  months,  and  to  things  which  were 
new  to  me — the  result,  namely,  of  what  had  been 
done  unce  my  last  previous  visit  in  the  summer 


of  1871.  The  museum  vrithin  the  willa 
of  the  andent  ci^  has  been  enriched  by  aam 
memorable  aiiquimtions  since  that  date.  Seven] 
human  remains  dug  up  during  late  years,  sndnow 
placed  on  couches  under  glased  covering  in  thu 
unique  collection,  have  added  to  the  proofii  tlal 
the  toss  of  life  at  the  dread  catastrophe  ni 
greater  than  had  usuallv  been  supposed.  Siim 
1871  some  of  the  most  afiecting  of  those  mounbl 
relics  liave  been  placed  here,  showing  in  Ut 
attitudes  of  bodies  still  preserved  wliat  were  Ik 
fearful  struggles  or  sudden  collapses  undu  tb 
overwhelming  shower  at  tbe  last  momenta  of  lA 
so  tragically  closed.  One  is  struck  1^  the  mu. 
ance  of  tlie  body  of  a  young  and  gracefully  toMd 
woman,  lying  on  hei  face,  with  the  braided  Ui 


t  frvm  the 


before  us  on  the  small  delicate  head,  snd  tic 
remnanU  of  the  drees  adhering  to  the  fggie. 
Another  body  laid  near  this  is  supposed  to  be  dc 
of  her  husband,  twth  liaving  been  found  tegella. 
This  also  ties  on  the  &ce  and  breast,  the  b«d, 
which  reste  on  tbe  right  arm,  being  partly  tonwd , 
so  as  to  display  the  profile  &ce,  a  marked  and  et- ' 
preesive  one,  somewhat  like  the  ancient  Bomsiii 
type.  Two  otlier  male  figures  lie,  as  discoTsn^ 
dose  together,  in  attitudes  of  agoniaed  efibit  wR 
painfully  significant.  Another  late  addition  tg 
these  relics  of  violent  deaths  is  thecarcsEeofi 
large  dog,  apparently,  &om  the  collar  with  6>^ 
stiQ  seen  on  the  neck,  the  fiuthful  guardiao  of  i 


house ;  the  creature's  prostrate  and  strained 
tude^so  expresaing  UK 


An  interesting  objoct  of  a  different  class,  plud 
not  long  ago  in  this  museum,  is  a  mstbb 
statuette  of  Aptirodite,  much  noticed  st  ifa 
time  of  ito  discovery^  representing  liei  in  set  of' 
g^ering  up  her  hair  with  trath  hands, siiftcj 
the  bath,  or  at  the  momoit  of  emorginj;  bco ; 
the  sea.  We  may,  therefore,  class  this  amonn  tb ! 
numerous  statues  of  the  "Venus  Anadyomeu,  i 
a  mudi  admired  example  of  which  is  it  lb  j 
Vatican.  The  figure  is  draped  from  the  ™:| 
downwards,  and  tlie  nude  is  veiy  caiefbll;  | 
elaborated.  Not,  indeed,  goddess-tike,  but  uuM* ' 
ing  to  the  ideal  of  the  giiicefuJ  and  lovely  nvmiio! 
the  later  I«tin  conception,  ia  tlie  Queen  of  BeHt;' 
in  this  Pompdan  art-work.  Ite  compaoion  ii  > 
statuette  of  a  warrior,  nude,  with  a  cuirass  ph* 
on  a  plinth  beside  liim,  and  the  hilt  of  a  s'lid 
in  the  right  hand— perhapa  correctly  laM 
"Mars,"  though  distinguished  by  no  spedsl  tl* 
tribute. 

Among  buildings  brought  to  light  within  w 
test  few  months  is  one  supposed  to  have  1im>  ■ 
woollen  factory,  divided  into  several  chambfflSi  I* 
largest  of  which  (probably  on  unroofed  caart)w>- 
lains  three  ample  receptacles,  like  cisterns,  betwM 
files  of  brick  pilasters ;  on  one ,  aide  of  tbwe  i* ' 
corridor,  and  on  the  inner  watt,  hounding  l« 
premises  at  the  some  side,  are  painted  seiw 
small  figures — sportive  children  and  other  li™ 
beings  with  laige  heads,  quite  caricature-lite  u 
grotMquenees.  Close  te  this  building  we  eniat 
private  house,  opened  a  few  months  see,  'j|^ 
principal  chamber  of  which  is  adorned  wits  W"" 
paintings,  superior  in  style:  small  groups m"^ 
oval  frames,  the  designs,  in  some  instanceSr  ^[ 
beautifiji— <.I7.,  Aphrodite  and  a  littie  Eros,  W> 
fishing  in  the  sea,  and  a  drtqwd  female,  f^}^ 
a  Nerdd,  hovering  above  the  watera  at  a  tip* 
level ;  also  a  Bacchante,  to  whom  a  child,  »w» 
on  a  dolphin  swimming  from  ,ses  to  shore,  o"* 
an  object  like  a  casket ;  two  ^acchsnal  Sp^J 
male  and  female,  each  with  a  thyrsuH,  '■*"''* 
besides  column  as  in  friendly  converse,  p^'"P 
intended  for  Dionysos  and  Ariadne— this  i*'"^ 
treatment  the  most  graceful,  in  ideal  tbo  finw; 
among    the    small   groups   here    painted.    '   . 

5 leasing,  also,  ia  another  of  two  lovely  htlle  ». 
ividing  a  luxuriant  duster  of  grspcs-  , 

In  the  epigraphic  range  the  most  Dotiw*"^ 
late  discoveries  is  an  inscription  which  hw  ■" 
removed  to  the  National  Museum  at  ^^M■.   ■ 
knowing  whether  this  has  yet  been  seen  m 
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edited  impreuioD  or  in  tbe  origioBl  b]r  your 
leadBM,  I  copy  it  with  the  obBervation  that  its 
import  has  close  uulogy  to  tbe  remarkable  in- 
scription duff  up,  a  few  yeaiB  ago,  on  the  Forum 
of  Roiaa  nnd  Btill  left  on  that  site.  With  aoma 
mutilations,  it ie now Bitant a* follows: — "Romu- 
laa  Mania  — ilius  urbem  Rom.  F.  retruayit  annoe 
duodiq — drftginta  isque  primua  Dqx  Suci  Hostem 
Acrone  Rege  Oseninensium  interfecto  Spolia  Opi — 
Jovi  Feretri  consecia —  Regip — sque  indecorum 
oifiaor  M.  Quirinii  -— appallai/  The  letters  are, 
fkhviouely,  not  archaic,  and  may  not  this,  like  the 
KomBQ  epecimen,  be  a  comparatiTel;  modem 
imitation,  or  Rttempted  reviTal,  of  the  more 
antique  ? 

Where  the  labourers  are  at  work  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  painted  wiJIi  of  a  maiiBion, 
in  eeveral  chambers,  though  not,  it  seemed,  one 
of  the  firat-claBs  FcnupeiBii  TeaideneeB,  just  nn- 
covered,  the  colonred  decorations  being  simple  but 
tasteful.  It  is  obviously  the  intention  not  to  re- 
move henceforth  to  the  great  Neapolitan  Museum 
all  tteaeuie-tFove  pertfuning  to  the  higher  artistic 
dasa  from  the  unbnried  city ;  and  this  is  satisfac- 
tory for  bU  who  desire  to  studv  these  antiques  m 
titu.  Among  wall-pictures  still  left  where  found, 
is  the  Orpheus,  a  colossal  and  grandly  conceived 
fiffure,  seated  on  a  rock  whilst  charming  wild 
beaate  with  tbe  music  of  his  lyre.  Among  sculp- 
tures alike  left  in  or  near  to  their  original  places, 
are  :  a  statuette  of  a  Faun  kneelmg  on  one  knee  and 
looking  up  with  most  lively  and  natural  eipres- 
sion ;  a  fine  relief  of  a  sacrifice  on  the  front  of  an 
altar  (or  basement) ;  auda  majestic  life-size  statue 
of  a  draped  and  v^led  woman,  called  a  *'  Vestal 
Virgin."  0- 1-  Heham. 

XOTES  AND  NEWS. 
The  Yorkshire  ErhiWtion  of  Art*  and  Mann- 
factures  at  Leeds  which  closed  last  week  has  been, 
H  is  reported,  a  great  success.  It  was  ormnaily 
promoted  with  the  view  of  paying  off  a  debt  on 
theLeedsHechanics' Institute,  and  it  has  not  only 
done  this  but  has  realised  a  large  sum,  after  all 
expenses  have  been  paid,  over  and  above  the 
amount  (9,50CK.J  that  was  rejnirod,  Itis  notvet 
decided  what  will  be  done  with  this  surplus,  bat 
tliere  is  soma  talk  of  devoting  it  to  the  building  of 
a  permanent  Fine  Art  Gallery.  This  would  be  a 
great  btion  to  the  iuhabitanta  of  Leeds. 

Thi  entries  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  this 
vear  are  more  numerous  than  they  have  ever  been 
known  to  be  before.  They  are  divided  as 
follows:— 172  for  architecture,  40  for  sculpture, 
80  for  painting,  and  as  many  as  360  for  the  section 
of  eDgraving. 

A  SPLEKDID  reliquary  of  the  fifteenth  centuir, 
the  work  of  the  German  masten,  Maestro  Nicolo 
Tedeaco,  and  Maestro  Jnane  Lion  da  Cologna,  has 
lately  been  bought  in  Venice  by  a  lady  of  the 
Rotbechild  family.  It  is  a  hiahly  decorative 
vvork  in  the  German  Gothic  style,  ornamented 
with  numerous  figures  and  bas-reuefs.  It  formerly 
served  as  a  shrine  to  hold  the  hand  of  St.  Martha 
in  one  of  the  Venetian  chuichea.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  relic  is  not  stated.  The  shrine  is 
evidently  novr  considered  of  more  value  than  its 
contents. 

Ah  important  technical  work  entitled  JEin/oeAc 
MdM  im  Ouvakttr  dtr  Bautiitanee  ("ftniple 
Furniture  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance"),  is 
being  biooght  out  ui  parts  in  Germany  under  the 
superintendence  Af  the  Austrian  Minister  for 
Trade.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Profesaor  Joseph 
Storck,  and  ofiers  Taluable  help  to  teachers  in  art 
and  industrial  schools,  as  well  as  practical  instruc- 
tion to  cabinet-makers,  and  those  engaged  in  tbe  de- 
coration and  fumiahing  of  our  modern  dwellings. 
The  first  number  ia  devoted  to  the  furniture  of 
the  dininp-room,  with  its  dinjng-table,  aeata,  and 
buffets.  The  examples  given  are  not  merely  of 
articles  only  stuted  for  palaces,  as  is  so  often  the 
cose    in  works  of  this  sort,  but  are  generally 


simple  pieces  of  furniture,  suitable  for  moderate- 
uzed  houses,  that  mi^ht  easily  be  obtained  by 
any  person  deairoua  of  fumishing  his  house  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Renaissancs  art 
We  commend  the  woi*  to  our  English  cabinet- 
makers ;  for,  in  spite  of  some  recent  etibrts,  in  no 
department  of  industrial  art  is  there  more  room 
for  improvement  than  in  our  modem  household 
furniture.  It  is  publishi 
and  Wents»l,  of  Vienna. 

Tnx  confirmatory  evidence  relating  to  the 
Madonna  of  Bruges  that  was  announced  as  having 
been  discovered  since  the  publication  of  M.  Bei- 
eet's  pamphlet  does  not  turn  out  after  all  to 
be  of  much  importance.  It  consists  of  a  paa- 
sHge  in  Van  Vaemewyck's  Sittorie  vm  Selffit, 
a  work  which  first  appeared  in  1660,  fourteen 
years  before  the  death  of  Michel  Angelo,  so  that 
■*  '-  certainly  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary. 


"  Et  dans  I'eglise  da  Notre-Dams  se  trouve  aassi 
DDe  image  ds  la  Vierge  ds  marbre  blanc  et  de  eran- 
ieMT  naturelle,  fiiite  de  la  main  habile  da  Hithel- 
Anga  Eoniirotiia  de  ylorence.  Elle  eat  retine  de  Borne 
k  grands  frais  et  fat  paves  eavtron  quatre  mille 
florina,  sans  les  fniia  qui  doirent  encore  dlit  faits  pour 
xii  compartiments  (jiercim)  de  N.-D,  Cette  pitee 
formeia  ainsi  un  retabla  iaflaimect  pr^enx ;  on  croit 
qu'elle  cofltera  aii  livree  de  grog.  Jsan  d'Heere,  *de 
Qand,  a  ordoani  le  plan,  et  c'est  Lucas  sen  fils  qui  a 
fait  le  deesin." 

What  the  old  Flemish  word  percken  mesns  is  not 
very  certain.  M.  Camille  Lemonnier  translates  it 
corportdiont,  which  would  give  a  different  ssnse 
to  the  passage.  Van  Vaemewyck's  testimony', 
however,  is  only  another  link  in  the  strong  cham 
of  evidence  that  confirms  this  statue  to  be  the  work 
of  the  great  Florentine  master,  Its  authentieity 
can  now  scarcely  be  doubted,  even  by  the  most 
sceptical  critic. 

Thu  paper  on  The  Hiitory  and  Practice  of 
Sadfriure,  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Clark  before  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club  on  October  25  laat,  has  just 
been  printed  and  issued  by  a  firm  of  Liverpool 
printeni,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  chiefiy,  as  we  be- 
lieve, for  private  circulation. 

We  read  in  the  Levant  Herald,  under  the 
heading  "Byzantine  Art  and  Mussulman  Tole- 

"  A  sign  of  the  progreaa  of  idaos  amongit  the  Turks 
ia  apparvnt  in  tbe  respect  that  has  been  shown  of  bit« 
years  fortho  figured  of^Christian  saints  which  adorn  tbe 
mlU  and  celling  of  St.  Sophia  and  one  or  two  other 
old  ehucchei  thnt  have  baen  turaed  into  mosques. 
Tbe  figurei  vbich  were  not  wholly  oblitemtad  In  the 
early  ardour  of  the  iconoclastic  conquerors  of  Con- 
etantinople  were  bidden  from  the  gate  of  the  faitlifal 
by  a  decent  coating  of  plaHler.  The  plaster  baa  been 
grodaallj  peeling  off|  and  tbe  indiflbronce  with  which 
the  reappearance  of  the  sainls  seems  to  be  viewed  by 
MussDlmancongregationBisasigaifleantcircunialBnce. 
Bat  a  &ct  which  is  still  more  gratifying  is  that,  fur 
from  wishing  to  banish  these  lymbols  of  infidelity 
fnim  thur  nroaqnes,  the  Turkish  authorities  ara 
showing  themialvM  solieiUiuB  for  their  preeorration. 
Tooriats  are  welt  acquainted  with  the  little  mMijne  of 
Kaehri^  near  the  Adrianople  Oato,  which,  haring 
once  been  a  Christian  church,  coDtaine  aonie  beautiful 
specimens  of  moanic  Sams  repairs  baring  become 
neceasary  in  the  interior  of  this  ediflce.  Dr.  Dethier, 
the  Director  of  the  Stamboul  Moseam,  has,  according 
to  the  Turqvie,  been  inetructsd  to  luperintend  the 
workmen  in  order  to  prevent  any  injoiy  to  the  mural 
deaigns.  If,  by  the  way,  the  Government  were  to 
issue  s  strict  prohibition  against  tba  present  traffic  in 
moasici,  its  endaavoars  to  preserve  the  interastjng 
pictures  in  the  Bynntine  chnrchee  of  Stambonl  would 
be  greatly  &dlttated." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,  held  at 
Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  October  0,  a  letter 
was  read  from  tbe  National  Board  of  Education 
decliniufT  to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Association  as  to  the  teaching  of  Irish  iu  National 
Schools.     Mr.  J,  G.  Robertson  exhibited  a  mas- 


sive gold  armlet,  weighing  8  oz.,  which  waa  found 
in  a  cleft  between  two  rocks  at  ClBragh.  The 
workmanship  of  this  object  woe  remarkably  good, 
and  the  cup^haped  terminations  exhibited  apecu- 
liar  raised  rim  round  their  edges.  Dr.  Martin 
and  Mr.  Langrishe  communicated  accounts  of 
Ogham  stones  found  at  Eilbeg  and  Hocketstown 
Glebe,  of  which  tbe  former  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society.  Dr.  Martin  also  described  some 
seventeenth-century  tombs  of  members  of  the 
families  of  Dalton  and  Deune,  in  Kiddown  church- 

Thb  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  appUed  to  indu*- 


trv,  to  be  held  next  year  in  the  Pahus  dea  Obamps 
Elysdee,  will  open  on  '  '  ■■"  -  '  •--  -«---i  -- 
November  10, 1876. 


Dlysdee,  will  open  on  August  10,  and  be  ckwed  on 


Tee  MtmoritU  de»  Settx-Storti  states  that  ex- 
cavations made  at  St.  Muxent,  in  the  interim  of 

the  old  Protestant  chureh,  formerly  dedicated 
to  8t.  L^i'i  have  brought  to  light  a  subterranean 
church.  This  church  is  of  the  BomsneBque  style, 
and  possesaea  a  fine  nave  and  two  smatl  chapels. 
A  great  many  bones  were  found,  and  a  stone  &om 
the  tomb  of  Benoist  I.,  Abbot-Bishop  of  St. 
Maiient,  buried  in  1070.  The  researches  are 
being  continued. 

M.  V.  Rbskadli  has  presented  to  the  directing 
body  of  the  French  national  museums  a  conuder- 
able  number  of  studies  painted  or  drawn  by  his 
son,  Henri  Regnault. 


known  genre-painter  and  illuatrator  of  children's 
books,  who  held  a  chair  in  the  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Berlin.  Hosemann,  who  wsa  bom  at  Bran- 
denburg in  1813,  received  his  first  training  under 
Winekelmann,   with   whom    he    migrated   Irom 


GfiEAT  efforts  are  being  made  at  Berlin  to  com- 

K'  )te  the  building  for  the  new  National  Museum 
fore  the  close  of  the  year,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
some  of  the  galleries  are  concerned.  Profesaor 
Bendemann  and  Eerr  Janssen,  of  Diiseeldorf,  are 
engaged,  in  concert  with  Herren  Heiden  and  Ewald, 
in  painting  the  interior,  while  the  iutema]  plastic 
decorations  are  being  executed  by  the  sculptors, 
Schultz,  Calandrelli  and  Geyer,  assisted  ^j  a 
staff  of  modellers  and  carvers.    It  ia 


must  still  elapse  before  the  coloimade,  which  is 
to  enclose  the  building  on  all  sides,  can  be 
finished. 

An  intereeting  sale  took  place  at  Cologne  lost 
week,  when  a  portion  of  the  valuable  industrial 
art-collection  belonging  to  Dr.  A.  Von  Minutoli, 
of  Liegnitz,  was  pi  ' 

considerable  part   c_ 

already  been  purchased  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment,  while  the  pictures  have  been  retained  1^ 
Dr.  Minutoli  himself;  hut  great  value  attAchsfl 
to  the  articles  which  have  been  recently  brought 
under  the  hammer  at  Cologne,  and  which  in- 
cluded spedmens  of  all  departments  of  indnstrial 
art,  belonging  to  every  age. 

It  is  reported  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  has 
selected  Dr.  Paul  Eroll,  of  Stuttgart,  to  fill  the 
new  chair  of  art-history  and  technology  in  the 
Royal  Technolo^cal  Academy  at  Munidi. 

A  aATiBTACTOST  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
German  works  at  Olympia  has  been  received  at 
Berlin.  The  fall  complement  of  men  has  been 
secured,  and  upwards  of  fii^  Greeks  are  now 
working  under  tbe  direction  oi  their  countryman, 
M.  Demetriades,  the  superintendent  of  the  ex- 
plorations. Portions  of  the  entablature  of  the 
east  &ont  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  have  been 
reached,  at  a  depth  of  150  metres,  and  while  one 
band  of  workmen  is  occupied  at  this  point,  to 
another  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  exploring 
the  ground  on  which  the  excavated  earth  is  to  be 
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thrown  befbn  any  great  man  of  lUbriM  is  itceama' 
lated.  Ouvftil  DoringB  am  tiao  being-  made  to 
BUertuQ  tha  coone  of  the  boundaiy-wnlla  -witfaia 
which  the  sacied  precincta  vara  enclosed,  and 
which  Bce  ea  jtt  wholly  nndetenmned  on  the 
eMtem  aid«  of  tha  ciieniL 

Tez  ZeUtehrifi  fur  bUdmda  Kutut  la  rich  in 
OTiginiil  matter  tois  month.  It  openH  with  a 
critiqae  by  Bruno  Meyer  on  Adolph  Menzel,  who 
it  Beemshasjuat  completed  his  sixtieth  year.  The 
critique,  or  ''  slceteh  "  aa  it  is  called,  is  principally 
deroted  to  a  review  of  hie  works.  A  very  croBS- 
looldug  portrait  of  Menial  doee  not  prepoeeeaa  one 
in  hia  &TO(ir,  nor  doee  the  etchin)^  by  Unger,  siren 
in  ilhwtnition,  adequately  represent  hia  style  of 
art.  The  aecond  article  ia  also  concarned  with 
a  modem  OeHuan  master,  Moritz  toq  Schwind, 
by  whom,  we  bare  some  hitherto  unpubliahed 
tettuB  •ddreued  to  Buonarentura  OenelM.  THey 
are  conbibuted  by  Or.  Iiionel  von  Dooop,  and 
BeTaml  of  them  are  decidedly  characteriBtic  and 
intaresting-.  Schnind  and  G^elli,  Althoucb  such 
opposite  poles  in  art,  were  yet  warm  Mends.  The 
third  article  deftla  with  some  new  documents  re- 
lating to  Andrea  Mantegna.  Mant^na,  ia  a 
master  whose  life  has  been  greatly  elucidated  of 
late  years.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaeelle  have  pub- 
lished many  new  facts  coneeminfc  Mm ;  and  a 
number  of  his  letters  were  discovered  a  short  time 
ajfo  by  M.  Armand  Baschet,  and  printed  in  the 
Gautte  det  Beaujc-Artt  in  1866.  The  present 
"new  documents,"  which  are  mostly  letters 
from  Lodovico  Oonzags  to  and  about  Mautegna, 
were  first  publiahed  by  Willelmo  Bnuchirolli, 
who  found  them  in  the  arcbivaa  of  Mantua, 
in  the  QiomaU  dt  Emdmona  Artittica.  One, 
by  Mantagna  himself,  ia  given  in  facsimile,  and 
all  the  others  in  the  ori^nal  Italian,  with- 
out translatioD  and  with  only  a  short  aummary 
of  their  contents.  This  ia  a  mistake  in  a  popular 
journal.  The  readers  might  as  well  have  oeen 
referred  to  the  learned  Italian  journal  in  which 
they  first  appeared.  They  are  not,  however, 
of  much  interest,  though  they  afiord  further 
testimony  that  Mantegna  must  have  been  an  ill- 
tamperod,  litigious  person  and  unpleasant  noiKh- 
bour.  The  other  articlea  of  the  number  are,  "  The 
Michel  Angelo  Festival  in  Florence,"  and  a  review 
of  Kutut  und  Kun$tUr,  the  new  art-publication 
noticed  by  us  laat  week. 


THE  STAQB. 

KB.  JEFFBESDH. 

Mb.  Jobkph  JzpFEBson  has  been  seen  again  this 
week — and  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  ten  years 
ago-4n  M^  Van  Wi«M».  The  playbill  which 
aunounces  his  appearance  makes  no  mention  of 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  but  claims  the  play  aa 
"  written  by  Dion  Boucicault."  It  nasds,  bow- 
aver,  na  vary  profound  student  to  detect  in  that 
teodar  and  graceful  fancy  of  the  story,  a  quality 
not  to  be  numbered  among  the  uaefnl  talents  of 
the  TWMtila  dramatist  who  can  give  us  anything 
that  lies  between  London  A*nirmme»  and  the 
^Aaugknmn.  But  we  believe  that  after  these 
many  years,  the  work  of  three  hands  ia  really  to 
be  found  in  the  play ;  Mr.  Jefiersou  himself, 
as  we  understand,  having  manipulated  much 
of  the  action  and  business  of  the  piece.  He 
does  not  act  the  piece  :  he  lives  m  it  And 
he  is  only  to  be  compared  with  M.  Got  in 
Balcoc's  Mmvadet.  Both  performances  are  re- 
strained and  reserved,  without  the  appearance  of 
restraint  and  reserve.  Both  are  quiet,  lliere  are 
no  dramatic  outbunta,  and  no  surprises.  But  in 
each  case  a  character,  a  career— one  might  almost 
aay  a  life  itself — are  put  before  the  apectstor. 
Qreatar  things  have  undoubtedly  been  done  upon 
the  stage — greater  things  have  been  dona  on  the 
stage  of  our  day  by  Mr.  Irving,  and  greater  ra- 
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in  to  be  done  by  him — but  nothing  quite  so 
nplete  has  been  seen:  nothing  givuig  one 
I  sense  of  quite   so    easy  and    unhibomttd  a 


mastery.  The  patbea  is  very  gentle;  the  hu- 
mour liaa  aomething  of  Ohartea  Lamb  in  it, 
the  hamour  we  mean  that  is  independent  of  that 
"winning  smile"  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
mnch :  for  to  the  close  observer  a  "  winning 
smile  "  generally  mesna  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  good  set  of  teeth.  Mr.  JeSenou  pcwaaMes  this 
indiapenaable  qualification.  Fortnnataly,  ha  has 
much  beaade  it.  He  baa  a  foce  of  the  utmoat 
pood-humour;  Tery  kindlv  eyes,  gentle  ways, 
which  win  upon  the  children  and  tha  dumb 
things  of  his  village  of  Palling  Waters.  For 
it  ia  certainly^  bis  i-iUage,  this  Falling  Waters ; 
we  cannot  seriously  separate  the  actor  from  the 
man.  And  be  has  a  voice  of  admirable  quality 
and  compass:  an  enunciation  of  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness, with  no  perceptible  mannerism,  unles, 
indeed,  the  most  studied  quietneAs  be  itself  a 
mannerism.  The  voice  is  capable  of  what  would 
be  called  an  almost  womanly  tendemesa,  by  those 
who  have  never  observed  tliat  the  tendemeas  of  a 
man — as  here  to  children — may  be  even  a  pro- 
founder  thing. 

In  Rip  Van  Winkle  he  plays  a  winning  cha- 
racter. We  have  all  of  us  a  weakness  for  the 
amiable  ne'er-do-well,  who  begins  by  ruining  him- 
self, and  ends — much  against  his  feeble  inclina- 
tion^by  ruining  his  children  and  his  friends.  Our 
sympathy  is  wholly  with  liim,  and  not  with  hia 


if  he  aits  quietly  under  ber  reproaches,  or  makes 
but  a  genue  answer,  he  has  ati^d  for  eTerything. 
That  is  the  power  of  good  t«mper.  And  that  is 
the  kind  of  character  that  Mr.  JeffereoD  nnbodies, 
in  a  manner  so  entirely  natural  that  you  are  con- 
stantly forgetting  that  it  is  aperformance.  He 
has  Irarnt  nothing  by  rote.  He  has  an  easy  way 
of  seeking  for  bis  words :  a  half-absorbed  repeti- 
tion of  part  of  a  phraae,  as  in  our  everyday  un- 
chosen  speech.  He  does  not  finish  hia  sentence 
like  an  actor  who  has  leanit  his  lines  and  counted 
the  delivery  of  them,  and  measured  them  to  the 
end.  The  common  actor  winds  up  an  address  as 
Rossini  and  his  achool  wind  up  a  finale — "  I  have 
the  honour  to  remain  your  humble  and  obedient 
servant,"  Schumann  said  of  them.  But  A^, 
Jefferson's  sentences  die  off  sometimes,  or  are 
changed  a  little,  by  a  slight  thing  happening  in 
Ms  presence^  or  by  the  swift  occurrence  of  a  fresh 
thought  which  yon  may  read  in  hia  &ce.  It  is 
the  perfection  of  natoralneas — tiie  perfection  of 
seemmg  spontaneity. 

And  if  his  humour  is  as  mild  as  Oharles  Lamb's, 
his  pathos  ia  as  gentle  aa  Hans  GhriBtian  Ander- 
sen's. THere  is  the  delicate  sug^tioo,  for  those 
who  can  seize  it — the  suggestion  and  nothing 
more.  When  Rip  goes  out  from  the  home  from 
which  his  wife  has  at  laat  banished  him — goes  out 
pointing  to  the  child,  in  answer  to  his  wife's  re- 
proacb  that  he  bas  no  part  in  this  house,  "  you 
aay  I  have  no  part  in  this  house"— the  pathoa  ia 
of  a  simple  and  suggested  kind,  compazable  only 
to  Hans  Andersen's  Story  ef  a  Mothm:  And  as 
there  ia  nothing  in  Lifim^ture  like  the  one,  there  is 
little  on  the  Stage  like  the  other. 

As  for  the  piece  itself,  the  grace  and  fiincy  of  it 
apart,  it  is  often  very  dull  and  tedious.  The  help 
that  is  given  to  Mr.  Jeflerson  ia  of  course  in- 
sufficient. Our  great  actors — American,  Italian, 
Ehiglisb — act  alone.  And  that,  whetiier  tiiey  re- 
cogniseit  or  not,  is  certainly  their  own  miafortune 
as  well  as  ours.  Hare,  however,  at  the  Princess's, 
there  is  one  part  ably  played.  Mrs.  Mellon  has 
the  indispensable  union  of  physical  means  and 
mental  power.  Frbdbsick  Wbdicobb. 


A  CORRESPOBDENT  recalls  to  us  the  dilTerent 
circnmstances  under  wiiich  Mr.  Jefferson^the 
American  actor  whose  art  is  elsewhere  discussed'— 
has  made  his  two  appearances  in  England.  He  is 
now  performing  at  the  Princess's;  his  earlier 
series  of  representations  having  been  given  at  the 
Adelphi  a  httle  more  than  ten  years  ago.  The 
Adelphi  was  then,  as  our  correspondent  observes, 


in  a  transition  state:  it  had  beMTtwT; 
mdodrama,  and  was  destined  in  time  tolnil?^ 
melodrama,  or  at  least  to  Uis  verr  modmZ^ 
cation  of  it,  but  it  was  then  in  a  .C^  t^ 
tion:  the  reating^dace  for  the  tims  of  ™Z°: 
Stan — it  had  rsoeived  Mia*  Bueoun  on  U*- 
Mpearanw  sinca  childhood  hsiim  a  lU^™, J? 
■ri^  stage  vras.at  that  tins, a,  abf»'^ 
promising  condition.  As  to  thepl«-i]iuj_ri' 
aelvea,  the  G«ety,  the  GlohTu-  ComT 
Muror,  the  Op&a  Oomique,  tbe  Crit^riM'^ 
Vaudeville  wen  not  built  AsIoiIiswIto  ir 
Feehter  was  going  off,  though  ]*i»  Sm  -f-; 
was  oomii^  on.  Several  of  our  b«i  Ktors  *, 
spending  the  ^ear  (or  such  of  it  st  leutu- 
could  employ  in  acting)  in  the  nroTiiic«.  h' 
son  had  tut  Utely  died.  Mr.  I^lp,  h^  L 
doned  Sadler's  Wells,  and  had  budlr  setiy  d  ,r 
at  Dntry  I^na.  Mr.  Toole  was  ttijM  lii  jL 
of  Wright  in  popularity— he  baa  ffloniim^ 
It  ever  smce.  And  the  atatuta  of  jviij;' 
Paul  Bedford  was  still  considtted  cwiaL  ^ 
Herbert's  fine  qualities,  hatdlv  apprcciiial  ^  ^ 
Merrj/Wtdme,  were  lost  on  Lady  .fidiiw 
which  had,  nevertheless,  a  great  eo^mdi  u- 
cess.  Stage  literature  had  Uttle  i)tm,  i 
With  a  few  exceptions,  our  highest  in  in 
adaptations  from  the  French.  Sir.  Bn.-/^ 
not  shaken  himself  free  of  burlesque ;  m  l^  n 
imported  burlesque  into  comedy.  Soj.  j> 
other  band,  had  be  given  us  the  good  t-agj 
whichia  hia  last  Mr.  Bumandwusn^mc 
man.  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson  wu  tb  mi;  : 
Oarrich ;  tbe  natural  little  Piiiue  of  Wir.. 
comedy-cbaradee  had  still  to  be  idirM 
Mr.  Aibery  was  in  private  life.  Andilxiin; 
J^jminiwi— which  he  has  "■"'■»  repeaiHl-f: 
not  occurred  to  Mr.  Gilbert.  "To  retnni  i-i^ 
actors.  Miss  Marie  Wilton  bad  uot  sa:wrt  v. 
art.  Mias  Robertson  was  learning  in  llie  raiu;:'. 
So  was  Mr.  Irving.  And,  monortr.  tn  t,\iai 
interest  in  tbe  theatre  was  shown  bj  tbe  aliui>.  i 

Cblic.  If  they  had  one  favourite-^  Mis  h- 
:t,  a  Miss  Terry — that  was  asmiicbaiTOLij 
expected.  The  time  had  not  aom  fu  irsltiii: : 
women  to  take  bozea  for  the  season,  ud  it  r- 
eacb  olber  rendezvous  at  ^ae  pUf,  u  Umt  i.^ 
tors  had  done  in  tbe  days  of  Mrs,  Siddoit.  '- . 
word  the  Stage  badnotoingof  theplauiiL^ 
life  which  it  has  acquired  to-day. 

We  have  little  to  aay  of  Mr.  Yiaait^^ 
anoe  of  Peggoty  in  LittU  Em'ly  at  ibJ<^ 
which  was  not  said  last  veai  wbenbiiiu:^ 
part  for  a  few  days  at  the  MatyleboDe,a:i:^ 
might  not  have  beau  aaid  seveial  vok  <i'-'- 
when  the  piece  was  first  played  it  ibfl'J^:. 
LiUU  Em'ly,  like  Heart'i  BtUght,  b»  n>  - 
parate  threads  of  interest.  Iiudud  ■.'.  ^ 
threads,  there  might  have  been  mtsr,  xi.  '^ 
adapter  sought  to  introduce  all  tfae  dnKV^ 
that  appear  in  the  fignre-crowded  nm-' 
Dickens.  The  fortunes  of  PotoIt  mi '^t  :•, 
tunes  of  Micawber  are  those  wnico,  ia  tbi  I 
we  follow :  Peggoly  contributes  the  psthi* : 
disma,  as  Micawber  contributes  the  tei 
Emery's  performance  of  P^goty  bw  cbticfl 
little.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  \a 
should  change,  since  not  only  is  it  in  itself  << 
lent,  but  the  actor  is  himself  mstuR :  bii 
thods,  his  merits,  bis  failings  even,  are  a^tl^J 
suspect,  pretty  permanently.  No  oa,  >i 
said  last  year,  is  a  batter  actor  <rf  lougb  p 
t^n  he:  natinal-and  hnnun  pattioi, neitbi 
tensified,  nor  refined  and  suKreasd,  br  lis 
sitivaiess  of  culture.  Bat  LiOU  Emlii^ 
less  opportonitiee  for  the  exbUiitioii  li 
EmeryV  pathos  than  bad  HMrf*  AJtfii. 
part  itself  is  leas  immsdistelv  recognised  iti 
vidnal  sod  perscmal.  Tetif  the  sctoriiiX 
coadinaiy  various,  he  is  nearly  alwavi  verr 
An  eSective  scene,  but  one  of  the  iKf°'^ 
of  which  we  are  not  entirely  convinceilT 
which  he  aimounces  his  deteRninstian  1 
an#  search  for  little  Eknly :  to  go  oat  and  9> 
for  her,  and  bring  her  home.    Sams  objeetia 
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9  mads  in  this  joanud 
flixtaeD  nioiitks  mgo,  aod  aeed  hndly  b*  fepMtad, 
especiaJlv  in  face  of  a  performuice  ^neraBj  at 
a^bnirable  merit  and  power,  At  the  Adelphi  3Ir. 
Smerf  Teceives  the  ■uupin't  of  Miw  Ljd!»  Foote, 
Min  Hndspetli,  Hin  Editb  Stasrt,  Min  H. 
Coveney,  Mr.  FernMtdei,  Mi.  J.  KJitsk,  Mr. 
Uclntps,  and  other  Jeaa  known  pluem.  Aineng 
Onae  named,  Tdite  yoote  is  to«cfiiii|:  as  Little 
EjdIj,  Ht.  FarnAodez  i3ot  veij  exaggarat«d  «a 
Micawber.  So  well  was  the  plaj  received  on 
Saturdaj  nwht,  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
t^t  it  wiUba  repMM  enry  siefat  till  tfaa  tnoBfer 
of  tbo  Shatif/trmm  to  thjahaaaefcowt  Drary  Iiane. 
Fraof  PotUivK  at  the  Op^  Comii^nB  is  now 
sustained  bj  a  sLigbt  funny  piece  in  which  Hr.  W. 
J.  HUl  wins  kuglrtei  by  his  ^rfbtmance  of  an 
«cic«ntric  lauaicisk.  The  actor  is  a  favouiite ;  hi* 
vein  of  himUHir  is  rich,  and  be  doei  much  to  laslte 
mcoeuliil  the  pieaes  si  wiuch  he  axfeaa ;  and 
bere  his  part  hqipens  to  he  a  particulariy  vahed 

Tax  Court  nofMiad  od  Moad^  mUii  oae  ad- 
ditimi  of  lainxtanee  to  the  bill  at  bat  autmer 
thse:  naanely,  Hi.  Tbeyve  Sautk's  eomediatta, 
UrioU't  WSl—m  wit^,  ligit  pieoe,  Tary  &TOttnte 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  net  witli  admir- 
able mtemble  and  eicallent  TivacitY,  its  two 
chsTBCters.  The  company  is  none  the  etronger 
for  the  eecassion  of  Mr.  OlaytjDn— whoee  beet  e^rt 
DOW  contributes  to  the  sncceea  of  AUfor  He-  at 
the  Holboni^bnt  Mr.  Hare,  Hr.  Kelh,  Urs. 
Bnckinghaiii  White,  Miss  Hogfaee,  and  Miss  B. 
Hollingshead  ensare  an  erenuig's  performance 
of  general  meiit  and  attnctiveneM. 

This  week,  Hiss  Enutone — an  emotional  actress 
of  soma  powai,  who  helped  Taiy  mnch  in  the 
■ueceas  «f  Tvo  Orptow-hM  baan  pi^iw  at 
tlis  Olympic  the  port  in  tin  Tiektt  cf  Lme  Man 
betoDgiDR  to  Hub  Ebiily  Fowler,  but  which 
during  Miss  Fowler's  hohdajs,  has  been  played 
'hj  Mn.  £.  Price.  The  immediate  return  of  Mr. 
Nerille  and  Wm  Fowler  to  tbeir  parts  in  the 
Tieitt  of  Laave  Man  is  not  amiounced :  but  these 
utiste  will  ^ipearthis  mtvning  (Saturday)  at  Ur. 
Oeoi^  Coleman's  annual  Benefit,  wlucb  will  (oka 
place  at  the  Gsie^,  when  (he  Bduiol  for  Scandal 
will  be  performed. 

Uh.  Qhaslk  Mathbwb  takes  his  iaave. 
naviug  appovad  at  tha  Ooia^  Thoatm  ereiy 
nigkt  th]H  week,  and  ona  rooifiiny  tato  the 
largain,  ^  aotor  bids  &mw«^  to  tte  Londion 
paWio  on  Monday  morning  next,  when  he  wUl 
act  Mr.  Gathvwaol  in  his  own  oomie  piaoe,  al- 
reodv  ninewad  in  this  jonrsal,  and  will  say  a  few 
woroa  of  Good-We.  The  comedian,  bom,  if  we 
mistake  not,  in  1609,  takea  hia  youth  and  art  to 
India. 

Tst  Verin  Ohippend^  Oompany  ha™  nadied 
Sonderland,  in  the  Bucceesful  course  of  their  pro- 
vincial t^mr  with  standard  English  comedy. 

Ub.  SoTH^iK  is  going  to  Ireland  before  the 
dcae  of  the  month,  and  will  play  for  a  fortnight 
at  Dublin,  and  for  a  fortmght  at  Belfast. 

The  SpiUdJlM*  Wmomt,  Of  O*  Lm»,  and  Id 
on  paile  JVon^,  ate  the  puces  in  wbieh  Mr. 
Toole  will  reappear  at  die  Qaiaty  on  Monday 

Th>  Vo^ag»  i  la  Lmiu — the  last  naw  fierie 
branght  out  at  the  Paris  Oai^t^,  with  all  Mon- 


with 


Offenbach's  habitual  luxury  of  miu 
knows  not  bow  many  oa^sta,  L 


ifbowmsnT 
le-ligbt,  how  much 
iatUtwealc  truly 
dMcribed  in  a  French  pttper  as  "  an  opentta  Uown 
out  into  hfitrie ;  *  and  tbe  aeriona  lonmal  diateB 
its  faetid-^and  not  too  soon— «t  tha  oumbo^  of 
theatres  devoted  stJU  to  ■pettadss  of  that  bastard 
kind.  Long  after  a  thing  bss  ceased  to  please,  it 
is  connatiMMlly  bald  to  ba  attnuitim,  and  that 
which- has  onoe  baas  oeceptad  is  atow  to  be  voted 
wboUy  wortUeH.    Ttwt  tntfc  aocnanta  for  the 


doratioa  on  the  English  Btag«,  and  in  En^iah 
£ction  and  poetiy,  of  types  whii^  one  Imows 
only  too  well,  and  of  which  one  is  sntiBdy,  bat 
flometinHB  eecratly,  weary.  And  the  Fienoh 
oasayisC,  d  prapot  of  this  theme,  rendls  tlw  tnniUs 
whi<di  "  the MentioD  of  1B30"  had  tofrae  tbsm- 
aelvas  from  the  old  tra^r  of  the  l>aeis,  wfaiefc 
was  Tsally  dead  tkan  and  hod  been  4aad  tor  fifty 
yeas,  bat  nnbniied.  The  ThMtie  Fian^ais  and 
the  public  remained  obstinately  faithful  to  that 
form,  which  had  become  classic.  Society  was 
eick  of  it,  but  society  had  not  the  courage  to 
tiUDw  itaw^.  "NevathelaaBmedofaalieve  that, 
as  regsids  operetta,  we  have  touched  tlte  edswaie 
UnutofbunsD  endurance.  The  kind  of  thing  is 
BSed  np.  II  a  dooB^  sea  fleim  et  ses  fraits:  les 
fijoiUes  toBsbeat  aujoutd'hiii:  c'«st  lliivar." 

Tke  Oewim  Oauie  U  played  nightly  in  the  Roe 
Taithoat  to  an  asdience  not  charmed  vety  easily : 
aotevanfay  thaappsaMnmof  Hdlls.  0<laieHont- 
aland,  who  has  been  ei^ag«d  at  a  high  salary, 
but  absoliitely  delighied  later  on  at  the  appearance 
of  mUe.  O^tine  Chaumant — who  hrinn,  as  they 
say,  light  and  lifs  to  the  eerformanee.  The  mnsic 
is  U.  Vasasm's:  the  libtatto  by  Noiisc  and 
ifoJoeaux ;  and  the  aueeasB,  thanks  to  tlw  acting 
of  Hdlle,  Ohanmont,  is  quite  beyond  qasatiou. 
No  MM  on  the  English  etage— not  e«fi  Mdme. 
Dfdaro,  vriio  most  nearly  a^rooehea  her — has 
Chonmont'fi  power  of  nndarlinng,  bo  to  speak,  Ae 
words  of  ker  rdlt ;  and  it  is  only  unfortunate  that 
tiw  two  acts  famish  to  the  witty  eomiditnatt  so 
little  beyond  one  immens^y  snceearful  pasmge : 
tte  otfaer  parts  containing  but  rapartses  witliont 
fun  and  redtatiaBS  without  intecest. 

A  QOBXESPmraxm  vsritea  ftom  Hambnig,  that 
while  Ludwig  Bomay,  an  actor  of  old  rapute, 
draws  full  houses  to  the  6tadt>theftter,  the  Thalia- 
theater  has  got  a  great  attraction  in  the  person 
and  talenta  of  a  yonnger  aitiat,  one  Franlein  Marie 
Birkiny.  After  six  months'  study  at  the  Vieima 
"  Theater-Academis  "  she  made  a  successful  dSntt, 
in  September,  1672,  as  Adriemu  Leeouvreur  in 
Scribe's  well-known  drama.  IIub  woe  at  the 
Ftankfbrt  Stadt-theaber.  The  success  of  the  dfbut 
led  to  a  three-Tears'  engagement,  'n^idi  has  just 
sxpired.  In  March  last  Franlrin  B&ikiny  nad 
the  distinction  of  giving  a  series  of  dassical  per- 
formanees  at  the  Burg-tiieater  at  Vieana,  and 
now  for  a  season  Hamburg  ia  to  bars  llie  exelu- 


lake 


Her  repertory  includes  the  cbancten  that  i 
the  greateet  tax  upon  the  intelligence  and  the 
sihilitiee :  Goethe's  Grsteben  in  Fautt,  and 
Cliirchen  in  Egtnont ;  Schiller's  Marie  Stuart  and 
Moid  of  Orleans ;  and  our  Shakspeie's  Ophelia, 
Desdemona,  and  Cordelia.  By  this  account, 
Fiiiulein  Birkiuy  siiould  allow  heieelf  to  be  seen 
in  England. 


MUSIC. 


of  his  abort  operatic  seaaon  ay  such  a  perfsraianee 
of  Ohemlnni'e  nuisterpiece  of  "  op<m  ooHuqne  "  as 
has  probably  ttsrer  been  heard  in  this  Bu—Ly,  The 
Bmx  Jmmjm,  under  its  English  naoss  of  the 
WaUr-Omrur,  was  promised  in  the  proapeetus  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season ;  but  cansidering 
the  laxge  number  of  works  he  had  already  pro- 
duced, and  the  amount  of  labour  which  flieir  pra- 
Ction  must  have  involved,  it  would  not  have 
surprising  had  Mr.  Bcea  fallen  back  for  his 
closing  perfbniauoes  on  some  of  the  well-triad 
works  the  success  of  which  was  certain,  instead  of 
risking  a  production  which,  however  welcome  te 
masicinns,  had  at  Druiy  Lane  in  1673  proved  a 
nMit  eonq)ieuous  fiiUure.  It  is  the  more  to  his 
credit  that  be  boa  kept  bia  word,  and  it  is 
giatiffing  to  racstd  as  ths  mtolt  one  of  the  most 
complete  successes  of  the  season. 


Xes  Dtux  Joumim,  tbongk  the  nuat  highly 
esteemed  of  oil  Ottenibini's  ofeimt,  is  in  tbia 
eonntry  so  httls  lowwB  that  a  short  stastek  of 
the  plot  will  ^nbaUy  I 


he  rwaaflad.  ai  iiiissin!,,  ifcat  the  m 
difiaiancee  of  optnun  exiot  as  to  this 
cording  to  bohm  antics,  h  is  i 
wbiie  other*  have  spukaii  of  it 
nnanftiral,  and  involved.  It  was  -wiitta  1^ 
Booilly,  sad  was  fint  poduced  at  An  Feydna 
Tlaatre,  in  Paris,  on  Jaainary  19,  ISOOi  la  the 
first  act  tte  aeene  ie  in  the  homf  of  As  water- 
i!BiTier,  Hiehali,  a  Savoyiidoattlad  at  Pwia.  Hia 
•on,  A&tonio,  iriwUTesat  the  viJlapof  Qonsaw, 
is  about  to  be  Married,  and  has  ecane  home  to 
Istdi  his  liater,  kbrorilioa,tokisweddi^.    Ilief 

go  to  the  office  of  the  fl liaadiiii  to  get  tlw 

pasaport  for  tlte  daughter;  and  whUa  they  ate 
gone,  end  Micheli  is  left  alone  inthekoasa,Oount 
Armand,  who  has  been  proscribed  by^Cardiiial 
Haaartn  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  t£e  people, 
and  who  is  pursued  by  soldiers,  arrives  with  his 
wi&  Constance.  While  tbey  u^  discussing  with 
the  water-carrier  Uie  means  of  escape,  the  soldiers 
are  heard  at  the  door.  Uicheli  coiM^als  the 
Count  in  hia  fiitber's  bed,  and  passes  him  off  as 
the  fiither,  and  Constance  as  his  dangbtor.  The 
soldiers  are  satisfied  and  retire.  On  UarcelUna's 
return  Micheli  tells  her  she  must  give  up  her 
paaepixt  to  Constance,  and  tliat  he  hinMeli  win 
contrive  a  plan  to  rescue  tlie  Count  from  dat^er. 


for  the  head  of  Count  Armand,  olive  or  dead,  and 
the  soldiers  are  naturally  vigilant  Antonio 
and  Constance  arrive  at  the  bairier  with  tkeir 

Cporte.  The  officers  in  chatige  detain  Constance 
use  she  dues  not  anawtr  to  the  description  on 
the  paper,  when  tiie  Commandant  ■wiio  had 
searched  Micheli's  house  on  the  previous  evening 
enters,  and  reoognising  (as  he  inugiues)  tlie 
water-eatrier's  daughter,  t^  his  lieutenant  to 
let  them  pass.  Micheli  himself  than  cornea  up  to 
the  barrier  drawing  bis  water^ort.  He  ie  about 
to  poasj  whan  he  is  stopped  by  the  senby,  who 
has  Btnct  orders  to  allow  no  venide  to  pass  with- 
out special  peniusBion.  Tbey  have  itfaid  tliat 
Count  Armand  passed  the  night  in  Uicheli's 
house,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  hiru  to  give 
them  information  by  promising  him  a  share  of 
the  reward.  Ths  taiUtiul  watei>«arrier  givn  theon 
blee  information  to  put  them  off  the  acent.  While 
the  stddiers  have  entered  the  guord-honae  to  eanip 
theaiselvee  for  a  search,  and  at  the  moment  uiat 
the  sentry's  back  ie  turned,  Micheli  opens  one  end 
of  his  water-cart,  and  Count  Armand,  who  bad 
been  concealed  in  it,  jumps  out,  and  posses  the 
barrier  before  the  sentrr  has  turned  round. 

In  the  third  act  we  aw  at  Qoneaae.  lite  dm- 
paiations  for  Antonio's  marrisge  wiUi  Angamia, 
the  daoghtar  of  the  rich  ftztaer  Senoa,  ase  goii^ 
fiirward.  Antonio  end  Oooetanoe,  wbo  atill  pa  nans 
as  Matceiltna,  arrive ;  and  the  Omtnt  afao  OMltM 
his  oppeaiaaoe ;  but  Antonio  tells  him  it  will  be 
Decenary  to  cooceol  himsaif  till  Rnmnn  eon  ba 
(qipriasd  of  the  truth ;  osd  Aimand  hidca  in  tha 
branches  of  a  tree.  The  Commandant  and  soldieia 
enter  in  pursuit  of  the  Aigitive,  who  discovers 
himself  in  protecting  his  wife  frcmi  the  iuaalts  of 
the  soldiers.  Just  as  he  is  arrested,  Midieli 
srrivea  with  a  free  pardon,  wtu^  Hjuann,  to 
avert  the  storm  of  poblic  indignatica,  has  signed, 
and  all  eads  h^ipily. 

The  inneic  to  whieb  atmabim  has  set  tiiia 
libretto  is  lanarlmible  in  mote  than  one  napeet 
In  the  first  plaee,  than  ia  partape  no  open,  with 
tlie  axeeption  of  soms  of  Wagner'a.  in  whu^  so 
Httie  op[Kvtnuity  for  indiridwd  dia^yis  afforded 
to  the  sdoists.  Theee  bk  but  two  eoogs  in  tiia 
whole  work — ane  (or  Micheli,  and  one  for  Anto- 
nio. Neither  the  Ooant  nor  the  Counteae  (the 
principal  tenor  and  soprano)  have  any  air  to  sins 
at  aU.  Neariy  all  the  »«aic  is  e(Wted,  imd 
avevythng  it  made  anbordiaato  to  the  fitness  of  the 
diamMio  sitootion.    Bat  it  most  not  be  soppoaed 
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that  the  trork  is  therefore  dulL  Such  pieces  aa 
the  trio,  "  Our  hnve  preaerver  heie,"  and  the 
final  Mxtett,  "Oh,  HeaTenl  whom  do  I  now 
behold  F "  in  the  first  act,  the  finale  of  the 
second  act,  and  the  charming  wedding-choma  of 
the  thiid,  ma^  he  comwind -with  tbe  bMt  numbers 
in  MoEort'a  operas.  The  infiusnce  of  Oherubini 
on  Beethoven  is  also  unmiatakeable ;  the  reeem- 
htance  of  strle  to  Fidtlio  is  in  manj  parts  of  thie 
work  plaimj  viwble ;  indeed,  it  ia  known  that 
Beethoven  said  that  he  took  Ohembini  as  his  model 
for  dnunatic  music.  One  more  point  remains  to  be 
noticed— the  orcheetxation.  There  is  probablj  no 
open  in  existence  which  etintaina  bo  little  for 
loaaB  ioatnimenta.  There  ia  not  a  trumpet  in  the 
score,  even  in  the  soldier's  choruses ;  and  jet  auch 
is  the  fuUneea  and  richness  of  the  inatrumentol 
oombinations  that  then  ia  no  feeling  of  aoj  want 
of  biUiancy. 

The  performance  waa  in  every  waj  worthy  of 
the  work.  An  exceptionallj  strong'  cast  was 
eecured,  and  every  paat,  down  to  the  araallest, 
was  adequately  filled.  The  character  of  Micheli 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Santle;,  whose  imperson- 
ation, it  is  not  too  much  to  aav,  left  absolutely 
notiiiDg  to  desire.  As  a  piece  oi  acting  his  ren- 
dering of  the  noble-hearted  water-carrier  may 
compare  with  his  delineation  of  Martin  in  the 
Porter   of  nanre,   while,   musicaUy,  the   present 

Cia  far  more  worthy  of  his  abilities.  Mr. 
Iblom  as  Count  Armnnd,  and  Mdlle.  Torriani 
as  Oonstance,  were  both  excellent,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Messrs.  Lyall,  Aynaley  Cook,  and 
C^t  as  Antonio,  Daniel,  and  the  Commandant. 
Special  rei^ooTiition  is  due  to  Miss  Rose  Hersee 
and  Miss  Juha  Gftylord,  two  of  Mr.  Rosa's  prima 
domu,  who  undertook  the  secondary  parts  of 
Marcdlina  and  Angelina  to  strengthen  tne  coat. 
By  thus  accepting  parts  which,  had  they  chosen 
to  stand  upon  their  dignity,  they  might  fairly 
have  declined,  both  ladies  showed  the  true  spirit 
of  the  artist,  and  did  honour  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  Cherubini.  How  much  the  music 
gained  in  such  hands  can  be  imagined.  The  sub- 
ordinate parts  were  inadequately  filled  by  Messrs. 
Ludwig,  Arthur  Ilowell,  Muller  and  Gushing ; 
and  both  band  and  chorus  were  up  to  that  pitch 
of  excellence  which  Mr.  Rosa  has  accustomed  us 
to  expect  under  his  direction.  It  need  hardly  be 
addea  that  Ur.  Roaa  did  not  spoil  the  work,  as  is 
frequently  done  in  similar  cases  at  the  Italian 
operas,  by  the  introduction  of  "additional  ac- 
companimenfa  "  for  the  braas.  The  only  point  to 
which  exception  might  be  taken  was  the  substitu- 
tion for  the  last  finale  of  a  portion  of  that  to  the 
first  act.  The  alteration  undoubtedly  supplied  a 
more  effective  close  to  the  opera ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  principle  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
adhered  to  the  original  text,  and  given  the  work 
in  its  int^rity.  It  speaks  well  for  public  taste 
that  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the  reception  of 
the  work  enthnidaatic.  At  its  repetition  on  the 
Friday  we  understand  that  the  theatre  was  so 
full  that  money  was  revised  at  the  doois.  With 
the  same  work  in  Italian  at  Dniry  Idne  in  187S, 
the  receipts,  it  is  sud,  were  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  gas  used  I 


The 


I  finished    on  Saturday  with  the 


Marriage  of  Hj/m-o.  During  the  seven  weeks 
which  have  elapsed  since  its  commencement  on 
September  11,  nine  operas  have  been  produced— 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Fau»t,  Porter  of  Haore, 
Fra  liiavolo,  Bohemian  Oirl,  Maritmia,  Si^e  of 
Boc/telle,  Martha,  and  the  Water^Carrier.  In 
every  case  the  performance  has  been  characterised 
b;  the  greatest  finish ;  neither  pains  nor  expense 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  rendering  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  One  can  hardly  speak  too 
highly  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Eoea.  To  his 
unwearied  efforts  the  success  of  the  season  u 
principally  due;  he  has  shown  himself  not 
only  an  excellent  conductor,  hut  a  true  artist ; 
and  he  haa  triumphantly  proved  what  many 
donbted^that  it  is  possible  to   leeoscitate  the 


opera  in  English,  and  that  if  ^d  music  is  ade- 
quately presented.,  the  public  will  come  to  hear  it 
It  is  most  gratifying  also  to  he  able  to  add  that 
the  season  has  been  pecuniarily  as  well  as  arlisd- 
cally  Bucceeeful.  Mr.  Rosa  contemplates,  we 
understand,  a  umilar  but  longer  saries  of  operas 
next  autunm.  Should  he  carry  out  his  intention, 
there  is,  after  the  present  experience,  but  little 
risk  in  predicting  for  him  another  series  of 
triumphs,  Kbbrezbb  Fkoui. 


Thb  novelty  at  last  Saturday's  Crystal  Palace 
Concert  was  Volkmann'e  overture  to  Richard  tha 
Third.      Robert  Volkmann  is  one  of  the  mora 

prominent  of  modem  composers,  who  has  for  many 
years  enjoyed  a  conuderable  reputation  on  the 
Continent.  In  this  country  his  works  are  but 
little  known.  A  FeatiTal  Overture  of  his  was 
produced  at  the  Or; 

ago;  but  with  this ^ 

before  appeared  ia  the  Sydenham  programmea. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  overture  to  Richard 
III.  win  tend  much  to  increase  his  popularitr 
here.  It  is  almost  uniformly  sombre  in  tone  ;  and, 
though  of  course  a  musical  iUuBtiation  of  such  a 
subject  could  not  from  its  nature  be  very  cheerful, 
yet  it  need  not  of  necessi^  be  dull;  and  an  im- 
preasion  of  heavinees  certainly  pervaded  Volk- 
mann's  work.  In  the  course  of  it  the  old  Scotch 
ur  "  The  Campbells  are  coming  "  is  introduced 
as  an  "  old  English  warding. "  It  is  perhaps  un- 
reasonable to  expect  a  German  composer  to  dis- 
criminate between  English  and  Scotch  national 
airs  ;  but  the  melody  certainly  produced  the  eflect 
of  a  ludicrous  contre-teru.  The  treatment  of  the  not 
vary  pleasing  themes  of  the  work  is  certainly  clever, 
but  we  cannot  consider  the  overture  a  production  of 
genius ;  nor  have  we  the  slig-htest  desire  to  hear 
it  again.  An  American  vocalist,  Mdme.  Osgood, 
from  Boston,  U.S.,  made  her  first  appearance  in 
England  at  this  concert,  with  great  success.  She 
selected  the  song  "Glocklein  im  Ttiale"  &om 
Weber's  Euryanthe,  and  an  "  Ave  Maria "  by 
Dudley  Buck,  for  her  dibut.  Mdme.  Osgood  has 
a  very  pure  and  sympathetic  soprano  voice,  which 
she  uses  with  excellent  taste.  We  shell  be  pleased 
to  have  a  second  opportunity  of  hearing  her.  The 
remainder  of  the  concert  consisted  of  Spohr's 
"Weihe  der  Tone"  symphony;  Beethoven s  se- 
cond overture  to  Leonora ;  a  not  veir  interesting 
violin  concerto  by  Vieuztempa,  finely  played  by 
Mdme.  Nonuan-Neruda ;  and  two  songs  by  lb. 
Sims  Reeves. 

The  first  of  the  "Saturday  Concerts"  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  took  place  this  day  week. 
Owing   to   the   unfortunate  fact   that  they  take 

glace  at  the  same  time  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
'oDcerts,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  record 
the  fact  that  Rossini's  Stahat  Mater  and  a  miscel- 
laneous selection  were  announced,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, pven. 

Mr.  WaIiTer  Bacbs,  one  of  our  beet  English 
pianists,  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  at  St,  James's 
Hall  last  Monday,  when  his  programme  included 
Bach's  Eantasia  in  C  minor ;  Beethoven's  sonata 
in  0  minor,  Op,  111 ;  Raff's  Chaconne,  Op.  160, 
for  two  pianos,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Beeeley ;  and  smaller  pieces  b^  Mendelssohn,  laszt, 
Chopin,  and  Ferdinand  Davjd.  Mr.  Bache  was 
also  assisted  by  Herr  Wilhelmj,  and  Miss  Anna 
Williams. 

The  current  number  of  the  Remie  et  Qasette 
MuticaU  contains  a  very  interesting  "Eloee 
d'Auber,"  by  M.  le  Vicomto  Henri  Delaborde,  t£e 
Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Acod^mie,  read  before 
that  institution  on  the  30th  ult,,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  oui  readers. 

A  KEW  opera.  La  Fitteuie  du  Sot,  by  M.  Vog«l, 
waa  produced  at  the  ThS&tra  de  la  Renaissance, 
FatiSj  on  the  33rd  ult    The  work  is  described  as 


TH8  celebrated  Concerts  of  the  Consemf^ 
Paris,  will  commence  for  the  season  on  Dacas- 
berC 

We  are  hapjgy  to  announce  that  the  Uttat 
bulletins  respectm^  M.  Gounod  t^ort  a  decid«j 
improvement  in  his  condition. 

Tbxodor  MifuBH,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
once  celebrated  quartet-players,  the  brothm 
Miiller,  has  lately  died  at  Brunswick,  in  vhkk 
town  he  was  bom  in  1803. 


Ruxinstxin'b opera  The  DaauM ia beingnlsjid 
vith  great  sucMss  at  St  Petersburg.  Yodtt 
welfth  performance  every  place  in  the  theatwiw 


Ths  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris  offend 
in  1873  a  prize  for  the  best  work  on  the  Hitloij 
of  Instrumentation  from  the  sixteenth  centuiT  to 
the  present  time — a  most  interesting,  but  certusl; 
most  difficult  subject  to  treat  adequately.  It  it 
now  announced  that  no  prize  will  be  awarded,  but 
honorary  mention  ismade  of  the  two  beat  essays— 
the  first  by  M.  Henri  lAvoix,  JUt,  to  whom  i 
medal  of  the  value  of  1,600  fruics  is  given,  snd 
the  second  to  M,  WeckerUn,  who  receives  a  medtl 
of  the  value  of  1,000  franca. 

The  performances  at  Vienna  of  Wagner's  opetsd, 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  com- 
poser, are  to  begin  this  month  with  Tarnihaimr. 
In  December  Lohengrin  is  to  be  given.  Thit« 
performances  of  each  work  are  at  present  intended 
Wagner  will  not  conduct  the  operas  himself,  but 
will  merely  superintend  the  rehearsals  of  tbe 
works,  which  are  to  be  given  without  "  cuts." 

Fkatt  Ditbtiuiiii,  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  been  one  of  the  prime  donne  of  the 
Vienna  Opera  House,  has  announced  her  inleatioii 
of  leaving  it  at  the  expiration  of  her  present  cos- 
tiact,  on  December  31. 


UBLB  Of  CONTEim. 
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LITERATURE. 

TIic  Aeneids  of  Virgil,  done  into  English 
Verse.  By  William  Morris,  Author  of  the 
"Earth);  P&radise."  (London:  Ellis  & 
White,  1876,) 
Few  things  »rG  more  iaierssting  tliac  to 
stndy  a  poet's  tcaitMlatioii  of  a,  poet  (now 
nnhappny  a  rane  phenoineDOn),  and  to  ob- 
serve how  the  tranBlator  in  reading,  ^  it 
y^eee,  the  heart  of  hiB  brother,  breiathoa  a 
new  Epirit  into  bis  attennces,  recasta  his 
work  in  another  mould,  and  enaUea  men  to 
enjoy  it  a&esh  in  another  aapect  and  in  the 
feehng  of  a  living  inspiration.  And  it  ahooM 
be  added  that  apart  from  Uie  geneixl  intereai 
'vrhich  oD  this  ground  must  attaoh  to  Hr. 
^lorris's  woik,  he  ie  mtitled  to  epecial  grati- 
tude for  having  grappled  with  a  poem  which 
110  translator  hut  a  poet  is  likely  to  handle 
with  amtaiued  sncoess.  The  Aeneid  (why 
Aencidti  Mr.  Morria  should  explajn)  is  a  woi^ 
so  complex  in  its  texture,  so  foil  of  poetical 
reserre,  of  so  exquisite  a  workmanslup,  and 
aniting  so  many  eloments  of  epic  majesty, 
ivmance,  pathos,  eloquence,  that  if  the  air 
of  poetry  lie  wanting  to  it  a  translation  of 
Virgil  ia  apt  at  times  to  flag,  or  to  l^se 
into  dulness  and  rhetoric. 

The  breath  of  poetry  informs  the  whole 
work  ;  bat  this  must  not  be  held  to  imply 
t^t  Mr.  Uorria  has  not  taken  a  strict  view 
of  his  duties  as  a  translator.  He  has  studied 
the  language  of  Yi^l  in  all  ite  uncommon 
and  cffiginal  tunu  with  the  care  of  a 
schotar  j  the  number  of  lines  in  each  book 
is,  if  we  mistake  not,  accurately  reproduoed ; 
the  periods  are  ended  ae  Yirgil  ended  them, 
and  hie  uafiniabed  linos  ueT<er  finiabed.  Mr. 
Uoiris's  mstrfi,  the  long  ballad  verse,  sets 
the  whole  poem,  as  it  wra<e,  to  a  national 
and  popular  music,  and  thus  suggests  a 
majii  chuaoteristic  of  the  Aeneid — a  work, 
by  1^0  by,  which  has  been  so  menciksriy 
disseclad  &x  Behoka^ae  puipooes  aud  (per- 
haps partly  in  oonseqaenoe)  has  met  witJi 
so  much  unreasonable  and  piocemeal  criti- 
cism that  it  has  almost  oome  to  be  fotgot- 
t«a  how  geasineW  Virgil  was  aoeepted,  not 
merely  by  man  o£  kttc^  bnt  by  tJie  people 
of  Bome,  as  t^e  trae  poetioal  represantatriTs 
of  his  time.  And  this  h^ad  ckaiBalBr  of 
the  Aetteid  is  not  meredy  snggeated  by  Ur. 
Morris's  matra,  but  by  his  constant  aad 
moatYirgilianohoioe  (sometiines  aaioonting 
to  manneriHn)  of  antiquariaoi  langnage,  as 
well  as  by  the  Mueral  liTvluMBS  and  flavour 
of  bis  diction.  Nor  does  Mr.  Mmris  erar  lose 
sifht  of  tlie  inoom^ralide  gvaee  and  beauty 
of  soul  that  inspined  Tmgil'a  verse— into 
which,  indeed,  as  a  few  specimens  wiU  show 
inamediataly,  he  sometimes    reads   a   new 


sank  dawn  in 
trive  smid  (he 
s  irood  rise  from  th»  water's 


poetical  feeling  of  his  own.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  tiiat  the  general  efieot  of  his  work 
is  quite  uiiiqae,  and  that,  sinoe  Dryden,  no 
Engliduaan  hsis  translated  Virgil  with  snoh 
insight  and  sympathy.  Dcydeu  has,  of 
couxse,  a  power  and  masieiy  of  his  own 
which  enables  him  at  times  to  deal  w^ 
Virgil's  grander  efibris  aa  perfa^is  no  En- 
gli^  poet  but  Milton  (had  he  attempted  it) 
could  have  done ;  and  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  a  &eer  play  was  allowed 
by  poets  in  Drydon's  time  (iian  in  our  own 
to  lie  rhetorical  element,  which  ia  ao  strong 
in  Virgil.  But  in  the  melodious  paasages  of 
meditation  and  enjoyment  with  which  the 
Aeneid  abounds  Mr.  Morris  is  master  of  the 
situation,  aa  the  two  following  specimens 
will  show  (vii.  2S,  viii.  86)  :— 

"Now  rtddened  all  the  BflB  with  isji,  and  from  &e 
haavmly  plain 
Tile  goldKi-haad  Auiom  ihooe  mmidst  her  rosy 

Thm  fell  tiie  winda,   Uid  everj 

And    now  the    aliBven    ottn  mm 

■lu^sh  deep; 
Tbgocwith  Acdcbi 

Aod  there  it  ia  the  Tiber's  flood  amidst  a  [J«eaaiit 

place, 
With  many  a  whirling  eddy  awifl  and  yellowing 

with  sand, 
Brenka  into  am ;   and   diTorsely  alioTe  on  ehhw 

band 
The  fowl  that  love  the  river  baak,  and  haunt  the 

riverbed. 
Sweetened  the  air  with  [^eBt«oiis  song,  and  Umnigh 

tb«  thicket  fled. 
So  th«e  Aeoeiu  tuda  his  filk  ahorewaid  dieir  bows 

And   joyfully  be  entcreth   in   the  stream's  o'er- 
shadowed  way." 

"  Now  -wbiU  the  kmg  nigbt  wore  away  the  swalling 

of  his  flood 
Jiad  Tiber  soothed,  and  eddying  back  in  peace  the 

stream  was  itayed. 
And  in  the  manner  of  a  mere  the  water's  face  was 

laid, 
Or   aa  a  pool,  thai  to  the  oars  unatzaioed  their 

work  may  ply. 
So   now  the;  iipeeil   their  Journay  forth   amid  a 

bappy  cry ; 
The  oiled  fir  sllpa  along  Ae  SAM,  t^  waves  fall 

wondering  tlien. 
The  woods  unnsed  fall  wondering  aoie  to  see   the 

shields  of  men 
Shine    far  up  stream,    to  Bee  the  keel*  bepainted 

ewimminp  there : 
Bnt  day  and  night  witJi  best  of  oar*  the  watery 

way  they  wear, 
And  coDQuer   reachee    long  o'erlaid  with   many  a 

shifting  tree. 
And   cleiiVe   tbe   Ibrwt  fair   and  green  along  the 

wavelesi  lea. 
Unto  the  nidmoet  crown  Of  iMa«*ti   bad  disibed 

ttwflaiy  SID, 
£y  Chen  the  walls  and  ta-oB  Lorg  and  tew  mob 

one  by  one 
They  see  :   the  place  raised  high    as  heaTen  by 

mightinesa  of  Boiae, 
Where   in    tboSB   days  Eraodn   h»d  an   nnriob 

annty  bmne ; 
So  thither  swiJl  they  tamsd  their  prvns,  aad  to- 
wards tjie  city  drew." 

Uuidi  of  tibe  ekiU  dread  of  tbe  ooening  of 
Virgil's   btfenio  is  prcaerved    in    tiie   fol- 
lowing beaotifiil  passage  (vi.  968)  :— 
"  All  ^m  asnid  the  lonely  sigbt  on  thnnif^  the  dusk 

On  thrai;«fa  tb«  eapej  boMa  of  Dis,  the  Iwd  af 

nought  at  all 
fTan  as  bensath  (he  doubtful  moon,  when  niggard 

light  docb  lUl 
Upen  soBM  way  araid  tbe  -wesda,  iritea  Ood  hsili . 


And  black  nigbC  &om  tbe  thiogs  of  earth   the 

colours  clear  hath  driven. 
Lo,  in  the  BiM  of  Orcw'  jaws,  close  Co  tJie  doorway 

Tha  aorrows  and  AvangiBg  OriBta  have  ««t  thwc 

beds  to  bide ; 
Them  the  naU  kia  of  Sickness  dwells,  nod  Zld  tbe 

woefol  thing, 
Alul  Few,  uid  •qoslid'iiwhianBd  Lask,  and  witlata 

Hungering, 
Shapex  teniUs  to  see  with  eye ;  and  Toil  of  dnq, 

and  Baath. 
And  Sleep.  Death'a  brothsz,  nnd  Che  Lost  of  Soal 

that  aickeneCh, 
And  War,  the  destb-beafer.  wa«  sat,  fuU  in  the 

threahoid'a  way. 
And  Ihoae  Well-willsia'  iron  bsds;  thtce  beaztlMs 

Discord  1  ay. 
Whose  viper-breading    hair   about   was    bloodr- 

fllUtod. 

Down  thither  rushed  a  mighty  crowd,  uala  the 

floed-ade  boms; 
Mothers  end  men,  and  bodies  Cb«re  with  all  the 

life  Dotvom 
Of  greaC-souled   heroes ;  many  a  boy  and  nsver- 

wedded  maid. 
And  yoQths  befne  their  lathers'  eyss  i^ion  the 

death-bale  laid, 

B  the  leaves  fall  down  in  first  of  autumn 


my  aa  the  gathered  fowi  prrn  on  to  field  and 
i,  wbeo  tbe  late 


Aei 


From  off  the  weltering 
year  and  chill 

Hotb  driven  them  across  the  sea  tbe  sunny  lands  to 
fill." 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  a  translator  who,  as  a 
mle,  onltivatas  the  moat  aeholarly  aocnracy 
should  repeat  a  conventional  blunder  which 
mars  so  mnch  of  the  beauty  of  the  passage, 
and  rendor  faucibus  Orci  "  tte  jaws  of  hell," 
If  we  are  not  mistaken, /a  uce?  means  not  the 

Cws  bnt  the  tiiroat,  metaphorically  (as  in  a 
mse)  any  close  passage,  and  here,  the 
narrow  entrance  to  Orcus.  The  idea  ot  hell 
as  a  monster  with  jaws  was  as  foreign  to 
Virgil  as  to  the  wnolo  of  the  GTreelc  and 
Boman  myfholosy,  iu  which  the  imagery  of 
the  underworld  is  mostly  drown  from  nouses 
and  cities.  And  there  is  another  point  hero 
to  which  it  may  be  uf  interest  to  draw  at- 
tention. Does  coiisanguiiieus  Lnii  sopor  »eau 
sleep  or  lethat^y,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
an  mgenioos  critic  ?  We  indino  to  think 
the  latter ;  partly,  because  sleep  has  no  proper 
place  among  the  terribiles  vimi  fnrniae,  partly, 
also,  because  tbe  Iiues  under  eoDsideration 
contain  an  interestiiig  remtniacence  of  Lu- 
cretins,  iii.  459,  seqq. ,  where  disease,  sorrow, 
grief,  fear  and  lethal^  are  mentioned  to- 
gettier  :— 

"  His  BCcedit  uti  videamus,  corpus  St  ipsum 
Suscipere  immantB  fsor6as  dnrarnqne  dolonm. 


faMriaiwiBe  gmvi  ItChais:)  bttv  in  ajtsm 
Aetwnumque  ttfortnt  oeuUe  jsntuque  cadanti." 
Tbe  wgnmeni  might  not  be  wottli  MMung 
were  it  not  that  the  sixth   A»maa  shows ' 
other  marked  traces  a£  Virgil's   skady  of 
Iinovetfas'  third  book. 

Let  OS  DOW  ti7  Ur.  Martis  in  aauAar 
van,  t^t  of  invective.  Tbe  foUowiiu  is  Us 
renderingof  Dido 's  great epeoeb  {iv.  mS)  :-~ 
"  TmitoCi  no  goddess  bronght  thee  foRh,  nor  Darda- 


1  Bvikf  ONsa 
lb  thee,  and  Hyrcanian  dugs  of  tigers  suckled 


r.iriiyhold  metmek.lMt 


tr* 
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Foe  did  ha  sigh  the  vhila  I  vept,  his  ejm,  vhat, 

wsie  the?  moved  7 
Hath  he  beeD  T&nquiBhed  unto  teua,  or  pided  her 

thst  lov«d7 
Ah,  ii  angbt  better  now  than  aught,  wheo  Juno, 

ntter  great. 
Yea  and  the  Father  on  all   this  with   eril  eyen 

mit? 

h  IB  gone,  I  took  him  b  itnnded  ont«aat, 


*ApoUo 

Itov  Hddine  send  the  Ljcian  lote,  now  Bendeth 

Jove  on  high 
Bib  mesaeDger  to  bear  a  corse,  adorn  ths  windj 

6ky. 
Such  is  the  toil  of  Qods  aloft,  soch  are  the  cares 

that  rack 
Their  sools  sereoe.    I  hold  tbee  not,  nor  cast  thy 

vocds  aback ; 
Go  down  the  viad  to  Italj  ;  seek  lordship  o'er  the 

OdIj  1  hope  amid  the  rocks,  if  any  Ood  tbers  be, 
Thon  shalt  drink  in  thy  punishment,  and  call  on 

Dido's  namn 
foil  oft,  and  I,  though  gone  away,  will  fbllow  with 

black  Same, 
And  when  cold  death  from  out  my  limhi  my  soul 

hath  won  away, 
I  will  be  with  thee  everywhere,  O  inet«h,  and  thon 

■halt  pay." 
And  thie  of  Drancea'  eloqnence  (si.,  342)  :  — 
"A  matteF  dark  to  none,  and  which  no  voice  of  mine 

doth  need. 
Thou  couns^eet  on,  iweet  king;  for  all  canfess  in 

very  deed 
They  wot  whereto  one  fortune  drives,  but  fear  their 

speech  doth  hide ; 
Let  him  give  liberty  of  speech,  and  sink  hii  windy 

Because  of  whoee  unh&ppj  fate  and  evil  life  and 

wiU— 
Ysa,  I  will  speak,  despite  his  threats  to  smite  me 

and  to  kiU, 
So  many  da^s  of  dukes  are  done,  and  all  the  city 
lies 
'  O'erwhelmed  with  grief,  the  while  his  luck  ronnd 
camps  of  Troy  he  tries. 
Trusting  to  flight,  and  scaring  Heaven  with  daah- 

ing  of  his  sword. 
One  gift,  nieaMDis,thoushouldest  add,  moat  gradons 

King  and  lord. 
Unto  the  many  gifts  thon   biddeat   bear  to   the 

Saidanfolk, 
Nor  bow  thyself  to  violence,  nor  lie  beneath  its 

joke." 
In  Hbeae  passages  and  in  some  others  of 
},he  same  character  Mr.  Morris's  genius  is, 
ire  think,  less  snocessfnl  in  reproducing  the 
'.Hpirit  and  animation  of  the  original ;  the 
English  halts  where  the  Latin  is  a  oontinnons 
stream  of  rapid  movement.  And  in  one  or 
two  places  in  the  laat  passage  something  is 
lost  by  inaccnrate  translation.  Unhappy 
fate  is  too  modem  and  Tague  to  be  an 
eanivaJent  for  the  distinct  Boman  conception 
of  tm»picittm  infaiutum,  which  rather  means 
vnha^y  forecatting  or  f<ire»igH,  and  so  un- 
•happy  leaderthip  ;  and  snrelf  idmma  dueum 
■  does  not  mean  Oia  day*  or  Uvm  of  leaders,  but 
thelight  which  the;  shed ;  this,  at  least,  wonld 
Beem  the  more  poetical  idea.  We  mention 
•theee  small  points  only  atter  some  oonsider- 
fltion,  and  because  we  have  found  Mr.  Morris, 
as  a  rule,  as  carefhl  in  his  renderings  aa  he 
is  scrupnlons  and  delicate  in  his  handUng  of 
metre  and  rhythm.  More  than  once,  indeed, 
we  have  found  that  an  expression  apparently 
inaccurate  was,  on  second  thoughts,  justified 
iby  a  consideration  of  the  whole  poetical 
conditions  of  the  passage. 


We  oonolnde  these  remarks  by  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  that  it  may  be  fonnd  poEtsible  to 
Eablish  this  book  in  a  cheaper  form.  A  trans- 
ition of  such  beaaty  should  be  accessible  to 
the  large  number  of  people  whose  cironm- 
stances  have  put  the  original  Latin  and  Greek 
classics  out  of  their  reach,  and  to  whom 
works  of  this  kind  wonld  ^en  a  new  world 
of  ideas.  H.  Nettlebhip. 


The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty ;  ehowing  the 
various  Politioal  and  Territorial  Changes 
■which  liave  taken  place  since  tlie  General 
Peace  of  18li.  By  Edward  Hertslet,  C.B., 
Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers, 
Foreign  OfBce.  (London  :  Bntterworths 
and  Harrisons,  IS 75.) 
Me.  Heetslet's  previous  works,  the  col- 
lections of  British  Commercial  Treaties  and 
of  British  and  Toreign  State  Papers,  are 
&oni  their  nature  known  only  to  a  limited 
circle.  The  work  which  he  has  now  pub* 
tished  will  possess  a  more  general  interest. 
Its  object  is  to  show  the  changes  which,  by 
treaty  or  other  intamational  arrangements, 
have  taken  place  in  Europe  between  1814 
and  1875  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  various 
documents  that  have  ffi.vea  treaty.aanction 
to  these  territorial  changes  are  brought 
together  in  a  collected  form.  These  do- 
cuments are  arranged  in  chronological 
order  in  three  volumes ;  each  paper  has  a 
distinctive  namber,  continued  in  consecutive 
order  throughont  the  work  ;  and  each  treaty 
is  preceded  by  a  table  of  contents.  The  first 
Tolnme  embraces  the  period  from  1814  to 
1827.  It  contains  the  first  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  Paris  of  1811 ;  the  Vienna  Congress 
Treaty  of  181S ;  the  second  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  Paris  of  1815  ;  and  the  numerous  supple- 
mentary arrangements  for  carrying  into 
efTect  the  various  stipulations  of  those  gene- 
ral treaties  which  were  entered  into  within 
this  period.  It  also  contains  documents  re- 
lative to  the  Conferences  of  Troppau  and 
Larbach,  and  the  first  breach  in  the 
Holy  Alliance;  and  the  earlier  papers 
relive  to  the  separation  .  of  Greece 
from  Tnrk^.  The  second  volnme  embisoes 
the  period  from  1828  to  1863:  it  com- 
mences with  the  intermediate  stage  of  the 
international  transaotions  which  resulted  in 
the  independence  of  Greece ;  and  the  principal 
doooments  included  in  it  comprise  those 
which  relate  to  the  independence  of  Belgium ; 
the  civil  wars  in  Poland,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal ;  the  Crimean  War,  1^  Italian  War  of 
1859,  and  the  arrangements  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  contests  ;  the  termination  of 
the  Bavarian  sncceesion  in  Greece,  and  the 
accession  of  King  George  ;  and  the  proposed 
European  Congress,  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  in  18G3.  The  third  Tolnme  embraces 
the  period  fi«m  1864  to  18?5  :  it  commenoes 
with  the  Treaty  for  the  union  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  Greece,  and  it  oont^ns  the  various 
documents  which  relate  to  the  Danish  War 
of  1864  ;  to  the  wars  of  1866  and  18?0  ;  to 
the  abrogation,  in  1871,  of  the  Black  Sea 
Clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  1856.  The  work 
concludes  with  the  Pinal  Protocol  of  the 
Brussels  Conference  of  1874  on  the  Bulra 
and  Usages  of  War,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
British  Government  in  1875  to  take  forther 
j  steps  in  this   matter,  the  effeot   of  which 


wonld  be  to  &cilitat«  aggressive  wars,  and  to 
paralyse  the  patriotic  resislance  of  an  in, 
vaded  people. 

The  political  history  of  Europe  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  as  far  as  it  is  shown  in 
international  papers  and  engagements,  passn 
before  the  reader,  not  in  the  form  of  i 
a  narrative,  or  of  chapters  deBcriptite  of 
the  principal  events  of  that  history, 
but  in  tJie  documents  which  state  tk 
avowed  and  ostensible  motives  of  tbe 
pnblic  actors  in  those  transactions,  and 
the  results  of  their  action  in  each  case.  Al 
the  date  when  Mr.  Hertslet's  work  hepm, 
the  Allies  had  found  themselves,  on  the  clou  ' 
of  the  long  revolntionBry  war,  in  possessiiiD 
of  territories  where  the  continuity  of  tk 
Government  had  been  repeatedly  broksi, 
and  which,  at  the  last,  were  without  anj 
definite  organisation.  The  sovereigns  k 
Austria,  Fmssia,  and  Bnssia  determined  the 
^ture  destiny  of  these  lands  without  micb 
regard  for  tie  wishes  either  of  Prince  cr  I 
people.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  tlisl 
had  eveiT  pOTson  or  commnnity  conceriKd 
been  fnlly  consulted  the  negotiations  must 
have  been  protracted  and  the  existing  nncef' 
tainty  have  been  prolonged  far  many  years. 
The  European  settlement  of  1814-15  bss 
been  much  decried,  and  in  England,  espe-  : 
cially,  many  persona  have  represented  it  u 
altogether  set  aside  by  events  in  recent 
years.  Its  terms  have,  it  is  true,  bea 
modified  in  many  most  important  points,  in 
Belgium,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy,  with  thi 
consent,  or  by  the  efforts  of  the  peopk.  h 
other  instauces^in  Poland,  for  eiample— 
they  have  been  set  aside  at  the  arbitrary  wiQ  I 
of  the  rulers,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  lie  | 
people.  But  on  reference  to  the  copiom 
index,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  Ur. 
Hertslet's  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe 
Treaties  of  1814-15,  and  Acts  complementftiT 
to  them,  are  on  most  points  still  in  forre: 
and  that,  as  to  territory,  they  constitute  in 
many  cases  the  title-deeds,  as  Mr.  Hertelet 
says,  to  the  possessions  of  the  differoit 
Powere  of  Europe.  As  regards  Great  Britain, 
it  is  under  these  arrangements  that  trestj- 
sanction  is  given  to  the  retention  of  Eeligi> 
land,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Kodrignez,  the  Sef- 
chelles,  Bemagore,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  Tobago  sb^ 
St.  Lucia.  The  great  merit,  however,  o( 
the  European  settlement  of  1814-15  is  shows 
in  the  long  duration  of  the  subsequent 
general  peace,  and  in  the  progress  in  evoj 
department  of  social  and  political  life  whic>> 
that  long  peace  rendered  possible  in  Euro[«i 
and,  by  means  of  European  agencies,  m 
other  partB  of  the  world. 

The  great  alliance  of  1813  was  a  concerted 
action  between  Powers  united  with  the  vie* 
of  attaining  particular  ends  in  which  tb^ 
were  speduly  interested.  After  victory  W 
crowned  their  efforla,  and  their  forepw* 
aun,  the  overthrow  of  French  iniJitaJ? 
supremacy,  hod  been  attained,  AuatM) 
Pmssia  and  Bussia  gave  ohief  attention  U> 
their  own  special  interests.  At  first,  how- 
ever, the  ct^ge  in  their  policy  wm  not 
apparent — to  some  extent  »t  g»w  out  o' 
altered  circumstances.  The  Holy  Alhance 
in  its  original  programme  was  a  profes^w 
of  principles  of  broad  views,  and  of  desires 
to    promote    the    welfare    of    the  pMpK' 
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Bnb  the  BtatosmHiiifihip  of  the  mlerB  of 
Europe  was  soon  tried,  and  waa  found 
wanting.  The  tnmsition  from  a  long  war 
to  peace  is  never  eoay.  Popular  agitation, 
arising  fi^m  caaaes  to  which  we  cannot 
here  advert,  took  place  ia  many  conntries ; 
and  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Poi^ngal  this  agi- 
tation was  attended  by  revolntionary  com- 
motaons.  The  three  Powers  sought  to  re- 
press the  mavement  instead  of  guiding  it ; 
and  the  result  was  that  the  elder  branch  of 
the  House  of  Boarbon  lost  the  throne  of 
Fr&noe,  the  House  of  Orange-Nassan  lost 
Bel^nm,  dynasties  pledged  to  liberal  policy 
were  eetabliBbed  in  Spain  and  Portngal,  and 
the  intimate  alliance  between  the  fire  great 
PoTvers  came  to  an  end.  Even  in  the  con- 
test between  Greece  and  Tnrkey,  which 
might  well  hare  been  snpposed  to  be  re- 
moved from  prejudices  that  might  attach  to 
qnestions  connected  with  the  Treaties  of 
1814-15,  the  State  Papers  and  Treaties 
collected  by  Mr.  Hertslet  show  how  unable 
or  unwilling  the  Powers  were  to  recognise 
inevitable  changes,  or  to  adopt  a  compre- 
hensive policy.  Eveiy  device  was  tried 
before  the  independence  of  Greece  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  at  last  a  limited  territory  only 
was  assigned  to  the  new  State,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  King  Leopold— advice  the 
soundness  of  which  sabsequent  events  folly 
proved.  After  1B30,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Ilnssia  stood  apart  &om  the  West,  and  drew 
closer  together.  Fearing  and  disliking  libe- 
ral  opinions,  they  were  nnoordial  towards  the 
new  Government  in  France,  and  averse  to 
the  independence  of  Belgium.  They  avenged 
their  inability  to  control  events  in  Western 
Sorope  by  severity  to  the  Poles,  by  sterner 
repression  in  their  own  territories,  and  by 
destroying  the  independence,  such  as  it  was, 
of  Cracow.  But  at  length  the  Prussian 
Government  changed  their  policy.  They 
seemed  t«  perceive  at  last  that  the  three 
Powerscoold  not  restrain  the  course  of  public 
opinion  in  Europe ;  and  then,  without  inter- 
rupting good  relations  with  any  Power, 
Proflsia  adroitly  attracted  the  sympathies 
of  the  popular  party  in  Germany.  The  revo- 
lutions of  1848,  and  the  events  which  flowed 
&om  them,  broke  the  longpeace.and  dissolved 
the  alliance  of  1813,  The  way  was  thns  pre- 
pared for  changes  in  the  Map  of  Europe  as 
great  as  those  produced  by  the  wars  of  the 
first  Republic  and  Empire  in  France. 

From  181S  to  1855,  Russian  influence 
was  predominant  on  the  Contioent,  and  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  The  Crimean  war, 
however,  effectnally  weakened  that  influence  ; 
and  Napoleon  III.  took  the  place  of  Nicolas 
I.  But  the  change  of  principles  was  greater 
than  that  of  agents.  The  era  of  repression 
had  passed  away,  and  a  period  ensued 
daring  which  the  principles  of  nstiouality 
and  popular  sovereignty  developed  them- 
selves. Freedom  of  thought  and  individual 
Ubert^  made  pr<^res8  hitherto  unknown. 
Nor  IS  it  really  a  matter  of  sorprise  that 
Nationality,  exerting  its  new  influence, 
showed  itself  overbearing.  In  the  contest 
between  Germany  and  Denmark  with  respect 
to  the  Dnchies,  the  former  had  undoubtedly 
cause  for  complaint.  Even  in  1864  the 
Danish  Government  altogether  mistook  the 
questJou  before  it,  as  well  an  the  character 
German  na- 


tionality in  its  turn  exacted  more  than  its 
due.  Prussia  again  derived  the  chief  ad' 
vantage  from  these  oircnmstanoes ;  and  then 
her  adversaries,  Austria  and  France,  seeming 
to  lose  patience,  each  singly  and  on  in- 
sufficient grounds  rushed  into  the  wars  the 
echoes  of  which  have  scarcely  died  out,  and 
the  reenlts  of  which  are  &m^r  to  all. 

The  greatest  changes  in  the  Map  of 
Europe  are  those  consequent  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  Prussia  into  tiie  German 
Empire,  and  of  Sardinia  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  documents  which  relate  to 
these  events  more  especially  deserve  close 
attention.  In  both  instances  legal  rights  and 
forms  were  set  at  nought ;  but  cl^nges  of 
territory  or  dynasty  can  scarcely  ever  be 
made  without  infringing  some  positive  rights. 
On  such  occasions  there  are  other  interests 
of  greater  importance  even  than  individual 
rights  or  legal  forms  which  demand  chief 
consideration.  The  settlement  of  1814-15 
failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  alike  in  Germany  and  in  Italy ; 
then  was,  after  many  weary  years  of  expec- 
tation, no  hope  of  amendment,  and  some 
step  to  bring  the  Qovemment  into  harmony 
with  these  requirements  was  necessary. 
Time  alone  can  show  whether  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Germany  and 
Italy  will  have  the  desired  results.  Bnt  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  changes 
were  not  sudden.  In  Prussia,  slowly  and 
surely,  all  needfal  steps  had  been  taken ; 
and  Prince  Bismarck  simply,  although  very 
skilfully,  completed  tiie  work.  In  Italy,  the 
minor  sovereigns  considered  themselves  as 
foreign,  not  as  Italian,  princes,  and  paid 
chief  attention  to  foreign  interests  rather 
than  to  those  of  their  people.  Political 
catastrophes  may  occur  suddenly,  but  never 
without  due  cause,  and  their  cause  is  osnally 
long  in  preparation, 

Mr.  Hertslet  has  not  interpreted  the  title 
of  his  work  in  any  narrow  sense.  Inter- 
national engagements  on  subjects  such  as 
the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  improvements 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  the  condition  of 
the  Christians  in  Tnrkey,  and  the  slave- 
trade,  are  contained  iu  it,  as  well  as  those 
relative  to  questions  more  immediately  poli- 
tical. The  work  likewise  bears  in  a  veiy 
important  degree  upon  points  of  inter- 
national law.  Beferences  will  be  found  in  it 
to  all  matters  of  this  nature  which  have 
been  dealt  with  by  international  engage- 
ments, or  on  which  any  definite  action  has 
been  taken  by  European  Governments.  Much 
information  is  given  ou  the  subjects  of  gua- 
rantee, intervention,  and  mediation.  The 
steps  relative  to  maritime  law,  and  mediation 
to  prevent  hostibties,  the  latter  attended 
with  little  or  no  result,  taken  at  the  Paris 
Congress  of  1856,  are  fuUy  recoiled.  But 
interesting  as  these  topics  are,  limitation 
of  space  precludes  remarks  on  them  or 
upon  the  proposed  Co^resses  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  Europe;  and  our 
observations  are  therefore  confined  to  the 
historical  or  leading  character  of  the  work. 
A  series  of  well-drawn  maps  are  given 
with  the  principal  Treaties,  and  render  plain 
their  stipulations  as  to  territorial  boundaries. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  mi^  of  Europe  in  1815 
and  1875,  the  frontiers  of  France  are  shown 
in  six  distinct  maps.     It  will  probably  be 


new  to  most  persons  that  Spain  possesses  a 
detached  portion  of  territory,  named  Llivi^ 
to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  France. 
Th^<e  are  maps  of  Luxemburg  and  Limbnrg ; 
of  the  German  frontiers,  of  the  Delta  of  tSe 
Danube,  of  the  Turkish  frontiers  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  Among  the  minor  maps,  thrae 
of  Montenegro  and  of  Dalmatia  possess  at  the 
present  time  a  more  especial  interest.  The 
number  of  treaties  and  other  diplomatic 
acts  which  have  reference  to  boundary  ques- 
tions, show  the  variety  of  points  for  discus* 
sion  and  settlement  to  which  a  land  frontier 
gives  rise,  and  afford  a  striking  proof,  in 
regard  to  mere  convenience,  of  the  advantage 
of  our  own  insular  position. 

Mr.  Hertslet  says  that  he  is  aware  that  a 
work  of  this  nature  must  in  some  measure 
be  incomplete.  The  Austrian  motion  in  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort,  and  the  vote  of  the  Diet, 
which  the  Prussian  Government  alleged  as 
the  justification  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  appear  to  be  omit 
ted.  In  an  Appendix,  Mr.  Hertslet  has 
inserted  documents  anterior  to  1814  which 
are  necessary  to  elucidate  the  stipulations 
of  later  diplomatic  acts,  and  certain  papera 
of  importance  of  a  later  date  which  do 
not  directly  come  within  the  scope  o£ 
the  work  itself.  This  is  a  good  arrange^ 
ment.  We  would  suggest  that,  in  a  second 
edition,  in  addition  to  the  papers  already 
contained  in  the  appendix,  the  stipulation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  against  the  union  of 
France  and  Spain  under  one  sovereign, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Marrit^es 
was  appealed  to  as  being  in  force,  should  be 
given ;  that  the  relations  between  Aub> 
tria  and  Turkey  in  regard  to  Eleck  and 
Satorina,  and  those  between  Austria  and 
the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  should  be 
stated;  that  the  note  at  page  1510  relative 
to  the  Hepublic  of  Andorre  should  be  en. 
larged ;  timt  the  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Candia  and  of  the  Lebanon  should 
be  given,  as  bearing  upon  qnestions  in  other 
parts  of  Turkey — for  example,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  and 
that  maps  should  be  added  of  Europe  in 
1789  and  1812— that  is,  before  the  ontbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  wars,  and  before  the 
Russian  sampaign  of  Napoleon  I. — the  terri. 
tories  disposed  of  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
being  uniformly  coloured  in  the  latter  map. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hertslet  has 
well  carried  out  the  object  aimed  at  in  the 
present  work ;  namely,  to  enable  the  English 
statesman  and  the  English  student  to  ascer- 
tain accurately  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  by  treaty  in  Europe  since  1814,  and 
how  these  changes  have  been  brought  about. 
In  fact,  the  papers  contained  in  these  volumes 
have  never  before  been  collected  together. 
The  work  is  presented  in  a  very  complete 
form ;  and  its  value  is  immensely  enhanced 
by  the  assurance  it  carries  with  it  that  the 
documents  here  given  are  authentic.  It  will 
be  useful  to  every  person  who  seeks  accurate 
information  on  the  events  to  which  it  relates, 
while  it  will  be  indispensable  to  the  bistorian, 
the  jurist,  and  all  public  men. 

C.  M.  Eennedt. 
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Spain.  By  the  Bacon  Ch.  Davillier.  IllnB- 
trabed  by  Gastave  Dca^.  Translated  by 
J.  Thomeon,  F.R.G.S.  (London;  Samp- 
son Low  &  Co.,  1876.) 
This  book  belongs  to  a  dasB  intemded  to  be 
seen  rather  than  to  be  nad.  Its  probable 
doBtany  is  to  lie  on  a  dramng-room  table, 
mod  to  have  its  pi^es  liatlessly  turned  over 
in  idle  momenta,  while  the  eye  rests  longer 
on  the  illuBtratioiis  than  on  the  text.  Sncfa 
a  work  is  hardly  a  sal^ect  for  serione  criti- 
cism. If  it  simply  amoses  a  vacant  hoar, 
gives  a  gsnaral  tiotioii  of  tlie  oonntry  of 
irhich  it  treats,  and  pleases  latber  than 
offends  the  eye,  it  has  done  pretty  nearly  all 
that  wiU  be  demanded  of  it.  There  is  bnt 
one  other  reqairement  whidi  some  sxactiog 
persons  might  demand  ol  it,  and  tiiat  ie 
that  it  shonld  posBess  the  ohiH'm  of  novelty, 
at  least  in  its  illastrations.  Bnt  many  of 
the  best  of  these  hove  already  appeared  in  a 
small  4to.  voJnme  published  l^  the  Be- 
li^ouB  Tract  Society  (we  believe,  in  the 
year  1372),  entitled  "Spamitk  Pictures  drauni 
vnlh  P«»  and  PeneH,  with  Elnatrations  by 
Onstave  Dor6  and  other  Eminent  Artists." 
We  have  placed  these  illnatrations  side  by 
side  (u>d  can  det«ct  no  differenoa  whatever 
either  in  designer  or  engraver  betwoen  those 
which  are  given  in  the  two  volnmes.  They 
&fe  not,  indeed,  always  attached  to  the  text 
as  ilinsfcrations  of  the  same  spot,  bat  flit  &om 
one  side  of  the  peninanla  to  the  other  at  the 
will  of  editor  or  printer.  Thus,  "  The  Cns- 
tom-honse  Officers  of  Janqnera "  (p.  3)  in 
the  present  volame  appeals  in  the  B,.  T.  S. 
(p.  46)  as  "  Examination  at  the  Customs  " 
at  Imn,  and  mif^t  jost  as  well  fignre  on 
tlie  Bfaine  frontier,  or  any  where  else.  "  A 
Relay  at  Jaen "  (p.  198)  appears  in  the 
B.  T.  S.  (p.  24)  as  "  Night  Diligence  be- 
tween Qerona  and  Perpignao."  "Beggars 
in  tbe  Cloister  of  the  Cathedral  of  Barce- 
lona" (p.  4)  in  the  one  appears  as  "  Be^ars 
at  t^e  Door  of  the  Cathedral  "  of  Bni^os  ' 
th«other,R.T.  8.  (p.  62),and8ooii.  In  o 
opinion,  Gustave  Dori  ever  auoceeds  better 
in  the  realms  of  Gancy  than  of  fikct.  His 
illaatradons  of  Dante  are  magnificent,  and 
really  assist  as  in  conceiving  the  ideas  of  the 
poet.  In  grotesqne,  weird,  or  almost  ghastly 
sceaes,  in  rendering  rare  atmospherio  effects 
of  light,  in  dawn  or  aauset,  in  ^most  giving 
"  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea  " 
in  this  Dor6  excels,  bnt  not,  we  think,  a . 
illnstrator  of  actual  fact.  In  this  volume 
he  has  caught  one,  perhaps  two,  of  the  most 
general  typeaof  the  Spaniard,  man  orwoman, 
bnb  he  luis  failed  in  ^1  the  others.  His 
gipsies  are  not  in  the  least  like  gipsies,  nor 
his  Basques  like  Basques  (c/.  the  two  p.  496) . 
His  Oallegos  and  Aragonese  are  just  like 
his  Andalusions ;  while  at  p.  501  we  have  a 
fall'dressed  Asturienae  vrith  the  legend 
"  Basque  Dairymaid  at  San  Sebastian  "  in  a 
costume  as  opposite  as  possible  to  that  of 
the  Basques.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  too 
severe.  Many  of  these  plates  will  vividly 
recall  Spanish  scenes  and  faces  to  those  who 
have  visited  Spain,  though  they  are  not 
acoarate  enough  in  detail  to  instruct  those 
who  have  never  been  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
series  of  drawings  of  the  Alhambra  and  of 
Moorish  architecture  generally,  ood  also 
those  of  the  bull-fights,  are  among  the  best. 


Dor6  is  not  usually  aoeceasfiilas  : 
of  female  grace  and  beauty,  bnt  at  p.  93,  &o., 
he  has  caught  something  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  Spanish  ladies,  and  these  may  re- 
miud  his  admirers  of  his  imagiuative  render- 
'  _  of  "  La  Cigala  et  la  foormi,"  in  his 
edition  of  La  Fontaine. 

If  firom  the  illuBtrations  we  turn  to  the 
text  we  find  nearly  a  parallel  state  of  tUngs. 
As  to  the  text  tliare  ^pe  the  usnal  acrobatic 
feats  in  histcry  which  one  expects  in  vrorks 
of  this  kind.  (Of.  p.  2,  at  bottom.)  As  to  tbe 
translation,  it  seems  to  ns  to  be  one  of  the 
moet  uneqnal  that  we  have  ever  read,  espe- 
cially in  the  rendering  of  what  ia  one  of  the 
most  attractive  featares  of  the  book,  the 
Spanish  refrains  and  yotms  whiob  are  liber- 
ally scattered  up  and  down  its  pages.  Nor 
we  compliment  the  translator  on 
displaying  a  perfect  knowledge  of  either 
French  or  Spanish  literature  when  we 
read  (p.  39) :  "  Mdme.  de  Sevign^,  in 
1680,  writing  to  her  friend,  Mdme.  de 
Grignan;"  wid  (p.  236)  Feman  Cabol- 
lero,  the  best-known  novelist  of  modem 
Spain,  is  spoken  of  as  "  his,"  which  is  like 
affixing  a  masculine  epithet  to  "  G«oi^ 
Eliot "  or  "  George  Sand."  Bomance,  too 
(p.  228),  does  not  mean  "novel."  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  many  Spanish  towns  of 
which  it  is  true  that  "moat  Spanish  towns 
have  their  popnlar  novels,"  bnt  nearly  all 
have  their  ballads  or  romances.  In  p.  4S 
we  find  this  wonderful  sentence :  "  Each 
ganaderia — it  is  thus  they  name  the  herds 
of  fighting  buUs^ — ^is  also  known  as  a^iona- 
dos,  or  untamed  bulls,  which  do  not  reqaire 
tbe  divita  as  a  distinguishing  mark."  Tbe 
term  aficionados,  as  rightly  used  subse- 
quently, means  "amateurs  or  oonnoissenrs ; " 
and  consequently  the  above  sentence  is  some- 
thing like  calling  Admiral  Rons  and  the 
other  membera  of  the  Jockey  Club  "  un- 
broken racehorses,  which  do  not  require 
jockey  costume  as  a  distiuguishing  mark." 
In  the  next  sentence  the  divisa,  or  bow  of 
ribbon,  is  said  to  be  "  fixed  round  the  ani- 
mal's neck  before  the  course,"  instead  of  iw 
it  by  nieaus  of  a  small  barb.  It  would 
puzzle  old  Archibald  Betl-the-Cat  himself 
to  do  the  former  to  a  wild  bull.  Mistnuis- 
lations  of  the  Spanish  verses  quoted  in  tho 
text  abound ;  though,  strangely  enough, 
thoee  in  the  provincial  dialects  are  bettor 
rendered  rthan  those  in  pur^r  Casbilian. 
In— 

"  CtuDdo  Alnsru  era  Almeria 
GianadA  era  9U  alqaeria  (p.  20S), 

"  alqueria  "  is  not "  fe,rm-land,"  but  a  "  tool- 
shed,"  one  of  tho  outbuildings  of  a  farm. 
"  Azahar  "  coupled  with  Jasmin  (p.  212)  is 
not  the  orange  but  the  orange-flower.  Utter 
nonsense  is  made  by  translating  the  some- 
what frigid  conceit  (p.  212)  r — 
"  Voy  k  U  fuonto  y  bolio ; 
No  la  amonoro. 


larga  seems  actnallj  t^en  for  large,  nice 
the  last  line  is  giv^i  as  "Uy/afaa  holds  tbe 
most !  "  iufibead  of  "  My  boat  is  ofT,  ireadyio 
start."  Generally  it  is  the  point  of  a  meti. 
phor  wbitdi  is  lost,  bat  oddly  enough,  on  pttg; 
247,  where  the  products  of  several  towns  an 
given  in  jingling  verse,  and  salt  as  Hai  d 
Cadiz — "  7  I  Cadiz  se  va  por  sal " — we  read. 
"and  to  Cadiz  for  grace"  {'A).  Bat  wt 
must  not  saddle  on  the  tiamlator  the  AA 
cions  sentence  (p.  227)  telling  how  a  ki^ 
of  robbers  were  shot  down  firom  an  aahtil 
just  as  would  a  sportsman  when  portridie 
meet  round  a  haodAil  of  grain  thrown  dim 
to  attract  them."  This  can  only  be  dne Mi 
Trenchm^L's  idea  of  "  a  sportsoian."  Tlun 
remarks  will,  we  think,  give  a  sufficient  idn 
of  what  the  book  is  like.  It  is  a  livel;  and 
amusing  picture  of  the  superficial  aspects  of 
Spanish  life  and  manneiB,  and  especiallj  of 
the  lower  ord»B  in  Andalnsia.  The  reader 
will  not  be  bored  with  ethical  or  poliuol 
discussions,  or  indeed,  with  serionauess  li 
any  kind.  The  nearest  approach  to  giUTirr 
ia  in  the  lingnistie  remaps  on  the  variims 
dialecta  aodlangn^^  spoken  in  Spain,  and 
these  remarks  are  certainly  more  cnriot 
and  original  than  instructive.  Notiriili' 
standing  the  constant  assertion  of  Dare: 
sketches  having  been  taken  an  the  epat,  wt 
cannot  bring  eit^her  incidBnts  or  aUDsioK 
into  conformity  with  any  given  period;  W 
latitude  must  be  allowed  for  artistic  rsf^ 
in  this  as  in  other  respects.  Still,  if  ibi 
book  be  not  token  too  much  ttit  SLtieui.i 
will  serve  as  a  suggestive  sonveuir  to  tbm 
already  acquainted  vdth  its  subject:  whiirj 
to  others  it  may  be  at  least  amuEong,  and  it  I 
ia  perhaps  more  trustworthy  than— wli« 
shall  we  say  ? — than  "  les  Impressions  i  j 
Voyage  de  M.  Alexandre  Dumas." 

Wehtwokth  Webstef:. 


Cos  la  que  Uoio," 
*'  To  the  fountain  I  go  to  drink — but  no 
water  I  find. — ^For  its  current  is  swollen — 
With  the  tears  I  shed  at  the  brink."  The 
second  line  is  simply  "I  do  not  lessen  it," 
and  the  conoeit  is  that  the  tears  shed  more 
than  replooe  the  vrater  drank.  Page  240  ;— 
■■  i  Qaian  se  embarca  para  el  Paorto  ? 
Que  M  larga  mi  falua  ; " 


khbhen's  heliqioh  of  IHRAEI. 

Vie  Eeligion  of  Jarael  (o  the  Fall  of  theJac''' 

Staie.     By  Dr.  A.  Kuenen,  Professor  of 

Theology  at   the  University  of  Leyda 

Translated    from    the   Dutch  by  0"- 

HeatJi  May.     In  Three  Volumes,    ^f 

3,  4,  and  7  of  tho  "  Theological  Traiii* 

tion  Fund  Library."]    (London :  WBlianS 

it  Norgat«,  1874-5.) 

It  ia  pleasant  to  he  able  to  claim  forEu^ 

the  honour  of  having  anticipated  her  siWe 

countries,  Germany  and  Prance,  in  Uyw 

Kuenen's  great  work  before  the  Enropt* 

public  iu  one  of  the  better  known  lauguap* 

Hitherto  Knenen  has  been  particnlwj 

unibrtunate  in  the  matter  of  translation 

Mi^SisUrnsihETiiischOndenotkeas-  (I*"'*^ 

1861-5)  ia  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  K 

the  woA   of   a    master,  hot  has  not  yS 

found  its  way  into  any  of  the  more  8^1^' 

read    languages    of   Europe.     The  Fwio 

translatkju    never    got    biyond    the    d^ 

volume,  and  was  in  many  ways  higW  ^ 

satisfi«rtory  even  in  that.     The  B.sbo^ 

Natal  did,  indeed,  make  Kuenen'a  cntu»^ 

of  tbe  Pentateuch  known  to  ""«>?  Tf^ 

rea^rs,  but  his  unfortunate  attempt  »"^ 

prove  Ae  admirafalo  Miangemwit  «      , 

Original,  to  say  nothing  of  his  P^^^ 

CDuUxning   trandatinn    with   """^     il, 

refutation,    considerably  detracta  fnW  "^ 

■  «mi  value  i)£ -this  t*»W'»^ 
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Tb«  Sieloriaeh  Krititek  Onderwek,  then,  while 
gaming  for  its  author  an  nndispnted  place 
of  honour  in  the  first  rank  oi  Biblical 
ffholars,  remained  nntnoislated,  and  there- 
fore aimost  unread  except  in  HoHand. 

This  is  the  loss  to  be  regretted,  however, 
as  the  opinions  defended  in  this  work  no 
longer  represent  the  critical  position  of  its 
author.  In  the  ffUt.  Ktit.  Ond.  Kaenen 
unhesitatingly,  or  at  least  nneqaivocally, 
maintained  the  traditional  views  with  regard 
tu  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Origine, 
and  the  consequent  priority  of  the  Elohistic 
to  the  Yahwiabic  narratives  of  Genesis,  and 
the  Levitical  to  the  Denteronomic  legisla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  {Uiet.  Krii.  Ond. 
§  10,  23),  bnt  at  the  same  time  he  announced 
his  conviction  that  the  opinions  of  Van 
Bidilen,  Qeorge,  and  Vatke,  who  had  main- 
tained the  priority  of  the  Denteronotnic  to 
thii  bnlk  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  had 
not  been  snSciently  considered  or  satis- 
factorily refuted.  Under  the  influence 
chiefly  of  Ewald'a  oommanding  genius,  the 
great  stream  of  oritiotBin  had  passed  by  the 
works  of  these  scholars,  and  Knenen  himself 
repeatedly  and  definitely  declared  that  iha 
traditional  view  was  decidedly  preferable  to 
theirs.  At  the  same  time  he  foond  himself 
ill  opposition  to  the  other  critics,  compelled 
io  make  very  important  and  significant  con. 
Cffisions  to  them — e.g.,  to  assume  a  post- 
dfuteronomic  revision  of  the  Book  of  Origins 
with  extensive  additions,  and  to  place  the 
final  redaction  of  the  Pentatonoh  only  very 
shortly  before  the  captivity  (Hist.  Krii.  Ond., 

If  we  look  back  from  the  vantage-ground 
n-u  now  occupy  upon  the  critical  position  of 
the  JTist.  Krit.  Ond.  with  regard  to  the  Pen- 
t:itcach,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  wee  trans- 
itional. Kaenen  had  set  his  foot  on  a  path 
that  would  lead  him  much  further  than  he 
ilicn  suspected.  He  had  grasped  and  for- 
niitlatod  the  objectiona  to  the  traditional 
view  far  too  powerfnlly  to  be  permanently 
-atisEed  with  the  (comparatively)  small 
concessions  he  felt  prepared  to  make  in  1861. 
It  was  not  many  years  before  he  himself 
lic'jran  to  feel  that  they  were  entirely  iaade- 
qnute ;  bnt  his  continued  studiea,  supported, 
suggested  or  sapplemeuted,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  those  of  other  scholars,  espeoiEdly 
Graf,  led  him  not  simply  to  adopt  the 
'>|)iniona  of  George  or  Vatke,  but  rather  to 
r<ji-m  au  original  conception  of  the  relations 
iif  the  different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which,  if  true,  must  i^volutioniBo  the  whole 
saltjoct. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  revised 
theory  is  the  late  (exilian  or  post-exilian) 
')rigln  which  it  assigns  to  the  Book  of 
Oi-iijine  (the  Qmndachrift  of  Noldeko  and 
(illiers,  consisting  of  the  Elohistic  narrative 
of  Genesis  to  Ex.  vi,  +  Priestly  IJegislation 
of  li^xodoB  to  ITumbers),  and  to  the  redaction 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  transference 
of  this  mass  of  literature  from  the  reign  of 
Solomon  to  the  fifth  century  n.o.,  must  revo. 
Intionise  not  only  the  criticism  of  the  Penta- 
ench,  bnt  the  history  of  Israel's  religion. 
On  the  old  theory  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment (?)  of  Yahwehism  must  conform,  in 
ts  main  features,  to  the  type  ronnd  which 
:he  glowing  and  exalted  coccepti<ms  of  the 


great  Ewald  have  thrown  a  Had  of  halo. 
We  must  have  a  golden  age  of  religious  as 
well  a>  of  political  life  quite  at  the  be- 
gianing  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  history  of 
Israel  from  the  ninth  century  onwards  must 
be  the  history  of  a  "  decline  and  fall "  in 
which  the  prophets  heroically  but  vainly 
ccMitend  against  the  ever-increasing  de- 
g«Kracy  of  snooesaive  ages.  According  to 
Kuenen's  view,  on  the  othar  hand,  we  find 
our  first  safjs  groood  in  the  prophetic 
writings  of  the  eighth  oeatury,  B.C.,  aud  in 
the  historical  or  legendary  matter  for  which 
they  directly  or  indirectly  vouch.  We  have 
to  recover  the  preriooe  history  by  a  carsFul 
reoonatraotioD  from  this  basis,  and  thus  we 
find  onreelvea  cng^ed  in  what  has  been 
aptly  styled  "  a  study  of  the  embryology  of 
HelMvw  Monotheism."  The  prophets  no 
longer  a^iear  as  the  deenied  (tampions  of 
a  bygoue  holiness,  bnt  rather  as  the  heralds 
of  the  natural  devd<^ment  of  Israelite  re- 
ligion ;  the  first  to  isene  from,  the  lower  forma 
of  religions  belief  to  which  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen  long  remained  attached.  In  the. 
eighth  century  we  find  the  prophets  in  the 
very  act,  as  it  were,  of  completing  Ha 
passage  from  moaolatrT/  (orexolnsireMw^fajp 
of  a  single  god,  which  daee  not  yet  deny  the 
ejniteiKX  of  others)  to  UMtnotheism  proper ; 
while  the  refined  and  meditative  exattation 
of  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Origins,  and  the  intense  desire  to  bring  the 
holiness  of  Yahweh  into  connexion  with 
every  detail  of  life  that  characterises  its 
legisIaticHU,  stand,  together  with  the  deep 
personal  devotion  breathed  by  the  psalms  of 
the  second  temple,  maoh  nearer  the  cud  than 
the  beginning  of  Israel's  religious  history, 
forming  the  ^al  towards  which  we  draw 
near  through  all  the  previous  centuries.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  Kuenen's 
woit  is  the  beauty  ajid  power  with  which 
it  points  ont  the  tender  and  intensely  real 
and  personal  nature  of  the  religion  taught 
by  the  Sophorim,  whom  we  are  so  apt  to  look 
upon  as  mere  pedants,  and  the  genuine  re- 
ligiouaprogress  marked  by  their  activity. 

In  Holland  the  appearance  of  the  Goda- 
dienet  van  Israel,  together  with  an  able  series 
of  articles  in  the  Theologi^ch  Tijdichrift,  ea- 
titled  "KritischeBijdrageu  totdegeschiede- 
nia  van  den  Israeli etiachen  Godsdienst," 
completely  rcyolut ionised  the  conception  of 
the  course  of  religious  development  io  Israel. 
To  the  Dutch  liberal  scholars  it  appeared  to 
come  as  a  sort  of  revelation.  It  was  as  if 
the  critics  and  historians  had  been  feeling 
their  way  towards  they  knew  not  what,  and 
had  suddenly  struck  upon  the  broad  track 
of  nnmistakeable  truth.  Each  one  set  about 
applying,  aupportiog,  illustrating,  and  de- 
veloping the  new  theory  with  hai^ya  touch 
of  donU.  or  misgiving. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  know  that 
a  closely  analogous  effect  was  produced  upon 
Graf,  as  early  as  1866,  hy  a  simple  and  nn- 
motived  Bnuonnoement  of  Kuenen's  views 
oonveyed  in  a  private  letter.  Graf,  aa  is 
well  known,  had  maintained  in  his  Qe- 
aki6ktli6hm  Biiehm-  det  A.  T.  [1864]  1866, 
the  late  origin  of  the  Priestly  l^idsltion, 
hut  bad  left  the  claim  of  the  Elohistic  nar- 
rative to  great  antiquity  nndi^mted.  He 
had  been  compoUed,  tho^fore,  to  brettk  up 


the  Booh  of  Origint  into  an  ancient  (narra- 
tive) and  a  more  modem  (legislative)  por- 
tion. On  receiving  from  Kueoeo  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Bitok  of  Origitu  might  after 
all  be  a  single  whole,  and  that  the  narrative 
aa  well  as  tbe  legislative  portion  migkt  he  of 
late  origin,  he  answered;— 

"  Voiu  Bie  fiutee  prcseentir  une  BelulioB  de 
cette  teiffma  qui  n'sfrapp^d'sutuitidusvivetaeiit 
qu'elk  dtait  Unit-A-foit  DouveDe  pmn  moi  et  que 
eependant  j'ai  eenti  a  rinstaat  que  c'dtait  lisans 
doute  la  »olution  v^table,  c'est  que  lai  partfeB 
^lokistique*  de  la  GeD^sa  seraient  posUrieiuea  aax 

rrtibs  jiSkovistlquiJs.  La  priority  de  I'EIohiste  sui 
JiShoviBta  a  f!ti'  iuHqu'ft  present  tellement  hers  da 
doute,  ou  plut6t  admise  comme  uoe  sorte  d'axiome, 
que  la  preure  du  ooDtmire  {wodainjt  lue  i<6r)taUe 
i^Tolutiun  dans  la  critique  du  Pentatauqaa,  prii>- 
cifaJement  de  la  Geneae ;  mail  je  ns  nuMquaMi 
pas  dor^navaDt  de  considSm  la  f'eittateti^He  bmib 
ce  point  de  I'ue,  p3ur  parvenir  k  me  former  une 
conviction  raieonn^  par  rapport  4  cette  nicriti^ " 
(see  Thtologisch  Tijdichnfl  tor  1870,  p.  413). 

The  seddcnnese  of  this  conversion  may 
justify  Colenso's  criticism  that  Graf  appears 
to  have  "  leapt  rather  suddenly  "  to  his  oon- 
clusion  {Pentaianch,  &a.,  vol.  v.  p.  580), 
bat  it  is  more  thui  strange  that  saoh  a 
laboriously  accurate  and  faultlessly  candid 
writer  aa  Colenso  should  say  (with  Eueaeo, 
The<d.  Tijd.,  1870,  pp.  423-4  ^  OodtdiemM  vaii. 
Israel,  Jl.  p.  97  [II.  p.  193,  in  English 
translaUon]  before  him),  "  nor  does  it  ap^ar 
that  before  his  death  he  [Graf]  had  c«mi. 
pleted  his  researches  so  as  to  have  arrived 
at  a '  reasonable  oonviction  '  [does  not  Bishop 
Colenso  know  the  difference  between  raitomi- 
ablo  and  raiionnee  P]  with  respect  to  the 
earlier  or  later  composition  of  the  SUohistic 
masages  in  Genesis "  {PentateMck,  I.  c). 
The  fact  is  that,  three  ytars  after  the 
letter  quoted  above  was  written,  aa  article 
by  Graf  appeared  (just  after  the  aa^or'a 
death)  in  Merx's  Archiv  for  18^  definitely 
withdrawing  the  theory  that  the  Bank  of 
Origine  shonkl  be  divided  into  two  scpasate 
works,  and  maintaining  that  its  nanauve  as 
well  as  its  legislative  portions  were  of  late 
origin.  It  is  true  that,  in  other  respects, 
Graf's  revised  hypothesis  did  not  coincide 
with  KuMien's  theory  ;  bnt  it  is  most  atranga 
that  his  ooucaaaion,  after  mature  delibei^ 
tion,  of  the  most  essential  point  of  dispute 
between  his  school  and  that  of  Kaenen 
should  have  been  almost  completely  over- 
looked. 

Kaenen,  then,  carried  Holland  at  a  Uow, 
and  the  Strassbnrg  stdiool,  of  whiob  Graf 
was  such  a  brilliant  representative,  tnay  also 
be  considered  as  won.  But  here  the  sno- 
cess  of  onr  author  seemed  to  end.  In  Eng- 
land, as  is  well  known,  the  late  origin  of  the 
Levitic  legistaticc  'has  fonnd  able  and  zealous 
advocates  in  KaUsoh  and  Colenso  ;  hat  Kue- 
nen's more  thoroughgoing  bypotheeie  has 
gained  no  adhesion  of  note.  On  bbe  other 
band,  Colenso  has  elaborately  criticised,  and 
finally  rejected,  the  views  on  this  nal^eot 
advanced  in  the  Qodtdietut  van  Isnoel,  and 
adheres  to  the  theory  of  a  divisicm  d  the 
Book  of  QrUjine  into  an  ancient  nanative 
and  a  more  recent  legislative  portion  {P«m~ 
iateuch,  &c.  vi.,  chap.  28,  audAppendix  123). 

In  Germany  Kuenen's  theory  fiu«d  still 
worse  than  in  En^lasd.  The  critioB  tbaro 
have  esaentJaUy  maintained  the  old  pMitioii, 
and,  while  defending  with  Kaaneii  tlie  anit^ 
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of  the  Book  of  Origins,  hare  denied,  in  oppo- 
sition both  to  him  and  to  the  English  and 
Franco- German  schools,  the  late  origin  of 
tb«  Priestly  legislation,  thns  defending  both 
the  Eintiqaity  and  the  integrity  of  the  Book 
of  Origins.  Only  quite  recently  has  Kuenen 
gained  the  formal  adhesion  of  a  German 
pur  sang  in  Dahm  (Tkeologie  der  Propketen, 
&o.,  Bonn,  1876),  bat  there  are  many  indi- 
cations that  this  -work  will  prove  to  be  the 
first-bom  of  many  brethren. 

The  relnctance  on  the  part  of  German 
and  English  scholars  to  accept  Knenen's 
conclasions  is  not  difBcult  to  explain.  A 
histoi^  of  Israelite  religion  assumes  the  re- 
anlts  of  a  critical  analysis  of  Israelite  litera- 
tnre,  and  tests  them  by  attempting  to  fit 
them  into  a  regnlsr  historical  development ; 
or,asKoenenhimself  pnteit(ffisi.JfWi.  Oki., 

Erefece),  critical  analysis  is  the  working,  and 
istoricaj  synthesis  the  proof,  of  the  sum. 
N^ow,  to  carry  on  the  same  metaphor,  the 
position  which  Kncnen  occupies  at  preEent 
is  this  : — He  appeared  before  the  theological 
world  in  1861  with  a  carefal  calcalation,  by 
which  lie  obtained  a  definite  resnlt.  In 
1870  he  appears  again  with  the  proof  ot  his 
calculation,  but  at  the  same  time  he  tolls  us 
that  he  is  not  going  to  prove  the  result  he 
formerly  obtained,  and  of  which  we  have 
seen  the  working,  but  another  and  widely 
different  resnlt  which  he  has  obtained  in 
private.  The  working  of  this  sum  is  not 
given.  We  are  merely  famished  (in  scat- 
tered lectures,  articles,  and  excursuses)  with 
general  information  as  to  the  improved 
methods,  and  valuable  and  eztonsive  epeci- 
mens  of  the  calcalation  itself,  and  are  left  to 
make  what  we  can  of  the  detailed  objections 
and  difficulties  which  suggest  themselves  to 
us,  or  are  raised  by  those  to  whom  the  result 
carries  no  conviction.  In  other  words,  while 
younger  scholars  wit]  doubtless  adopt  and 
work  ont'  Kuenen's  theories,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  established  critics  who  have 
long  worked  in,  and  become  accustomed  to, 
the  older  views,  will  relinquish  or  seriously 
modify  them,  until  their  objections  have 
been  met  in  detail  and  every  point  of  the 
new  theory  supported  by  critical  analysis. 
Under  tiiese  circomsloncos,  every  year  that 
a  new  edition  of  the  Sist.  Krit.  Onderxoeh 
is  delayed  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious 
loss  to  the  theological  world ;  for  the  S3'n- 
thesis  of  the  Dntch  school  cannot  be  regarded 
as  completoly  before  the  world  until  the  re- 
vised form  of  ito  analysis  can  stand  by  its 
side ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  the  same 
master  band  which  has  given  us  the  "  Re- 
ligion of  Israel,"  should  make  good  its 
arrears  by  giving  ns  the  "  Critjciam  of  the 
Pentateuch,"  which  logically  precedes  it. 

I  have  endeavonred  to  show  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  critical  premises  and  the 
historical  results  of  Kuenen's  work.  But 
its  tone  imd  method  are  in  no  degree  leas  re- 
markable. The  author  everywhere  displays 
a  rare  candour  and  generosi^  both  to  allies 
and  opponents,  and  with  a  steady  self- 
rennnciation  not  too  common  among  Bibli- 
cal critics,  snbordinatos  hypothesis  to 
research  with  a  determination  that  calls  for 
tbe  sacrifice  of  many  a  brilliant  oombination 
and  many  a  dazzling  hypothesis,  for  which 
the  positive  evidence  appears  to  the  writor 


just  to  fall  short  of  being  adequate.  Again, 
Kneaen  has  quite  a  specific  talent  for 
arresting  and  setting  down  in  black  and 
whito  all  those  subtle  influences  which  afieot 
the  htorary  and  critical  judgment,  and  of 
which  many  scholars  can  give  us  no  account 
except  that  they  themselves  ore  affected  in 
snch  or  such  a  manner  by  them.  Into  the 
equations  of  probability  presented  to  ua  by 
Enenen,  the  "unknown  quantity"  of  his 
own  authority  is  never  thrown.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  his  work  has  a  great  and 
permanent  value  even  for  those  who  most 
definitely  reject  its  special  conclusions.  But 
there  is  perhaps  no  great  scholar  who  makes 
as  feel  so  perfectly  at  liberty  to  dissent  from 
him,  or  so  unwilling  to  avail  ourselves  of  our 
fi-eedom. 

It  cannot  be  without  interest  to  noto  the 
impression  produced  by  Kuenen's  work  on  a 
mind  accustomed  to  the  more  rigorous 
methods  of  natural  science,  aad  I  gladly 
avail  myself  of  Mr.  Huxley's  kind  per- 
mission to  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  private 
letter  in  which  ho  touches  upon  this  sub- 
ject:— 

"Some  time  aB:o,"Iia  Bays,  "I  was  looking  at 
his  [Eueneu's]  Hutary  of  the  Itraelitet,  and  was 
vastly  delighted  with  his  ttoroiighly  Bcientifio 
fashion  of  dealiua'  with  his  task — ieeling  hia  way 
bom  that  which  is  cert«ioly  known  to  that  whicn 
is  obscure,  in  just  tlie  bome  way  se  a  cautions 
geologist  would  do  in  like  case.  It  has  often 
seamed  to  me  that  the  true  method  of  History 
is  exemplified  in  Lyell's  Principlet  as  well  as  in 
any  work  I  know." 

Ite  critical  position,  then,  ite  historical 
resulte  and  its  method  of  investigation  make 
Euenen's  Oodsdiertsi  van  Israel  a  work  of 
extreme  importance.  It  is  strange  that  it 
should  not  yet  have  found  a  German  or 
French  translator,  and  veiy  gratifying  to 
know  that  it  is  now  in  the  bands  of  English 
readers  in  a  translation  upon  which  the 
greatest  care  has  been  bestowed  and  which 
appears  to  be  free  from  all  serious  blemishes. 
Kuenen  himself  would  be  the  last  man  to 
think,  or  to  wish  any  one  else  to  think,  of 
this  book  as  final.  It  is  open  to  grave  cri- 
ticism on  many  points,  but  at  present  we 
desire  simply  to  call  attention  to  it  and 
point  out  its  extreme  importance,  leaving  it 
to  other  and  abler  hands  to  criticise  and  sift 
its  results  in  detail.  At  all  evente,  Kuenen 
himself  has  not  placed  his  demands  too  high 
in  claiming  for  his  theory  a  serious  discus- 
sion, and,  if  it  should  be  refuted,  a  respect^ 
burial !  Philip  H.  Wickbtbbd. 


The  Autobiography   <^  Anne  Lady   Halkett. 

Edited  by  John  Gough  Nichols,    F.S.A. 

(Printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  1875.) 
The  lady  whoso  own  account  of  her  life,  or 
rather  of  the  early  years  of  it,  is  now  for 
the  first  time  mode  known  to  ne  held  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  in  her  day,  and 
has  not  yet  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  com- 
pilers of  Biographical  Dictionaries.  A 
volume  of  her  Meditations  was  printed  at 
Edinburgh  two  years  after  her  death  in 
1699,  prefaced  with  a  short  memoir,  repub- 
lished some  fifty  years  later  by  Cleorge  Bal- 
lard in  his  Memoirs  cf  Lea/med  Ladies.  We 
learn  from  it  that  she  received  a  liberal  edn- 
oation,  and  that  her  favourite  studies  were 
theology  and  physio ;    and   such   was  her 


sldll  in  sni^ry,  so  many  cures  hod  she 
been  said  to  effect,  that  people  came  even 
from  Holland  to  seek  her  advice.  Of  the 
professional  skill  vrith  which  Lady  Balkett 
is  credited  we  find  some  trace  in  the  d^ 
scription  given,  in  tbe  volume  before  ua,  of 
some  soldiers  wounded  at  Dunbar.  The 
story,  however,  breaks  off  abruptly  ahortlj 
after  the  writer's  marriage,  at  the  age  oF 
thirty-four,  with  Sir  James  Halkett ;  and  if, 
in  fact,  no  autobiography  of  ?«dy  Halkett 
at  all,  but  of  the  maiden.  A"""  Mumr. 
Thomas  Murray,  her  father,  was  tutor  mJ 
secretary  of  Prince  Charles  (aft«rwBi^ 
Charles  I.)  ;  he  suffered  temporary  disgrace, 
and  a  short  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  for 
allowing  his  royal  pupil  to  peruse  Dr. 
Hakewill's  treatise  opposing  the  Euggeated 
Spanish  marriage.  On  his  restoration  to 
favour,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  a  mncli 
more  eminent  man,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  w 
Provost  of  Eton.  Hia  tenure  of  this  offia 
was  a  brief  one,  for  he  died  withiu  fourteen 
months  of  his  election ;  but  the  place  ns 
continued  te  his  wife  for  a  year — a  privilege, 
it  does  not  surprise  us  to  be  told,  "nem 
before  granted  to  any  woman."  This  Mj, 
one  of  the  Drummond  family, 
"  spared  uoe  expeuce  in  educating  all  her  cbUd- 
Ten  in  the  most  suitable  way  to  improve  them 
and  if  I  mode  not  tjhe  advantage  I  might  Inn 
dons  it  waa  my  own  fault,  euid  not  mj  mother's, 
who  paid  masters  for  teaching  m;  sister  and  nut 
to  write,  speake  French,  play  on  the  late  h>1 
virginoUs,  and  dance,  and  kept  a  gentlewoman  to 
teach  uH  all  kinds  of  needleworke,  which  ahovi  1 
was  not  brought  up  iu  an  idle  life," 

Though  she  loved  well  to  see  plays  and  to 
walk  in  "  the  Spring  Garden '  eometJmes, 
Anne's  life  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  was » 
most  restrictod  one.  Thanks  to  "  the  m- 
ample  of  a  good  mother,  who  kept  con- 
stautt  to  her  owne  parish  church,  and  W 
allways  a  great  respect  for  the  ministers 
under  whose  charge  shee  was,"  she  nw 
seldom  or  never  absent  from  divine  eerriw. 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  winter,  till  the  "usnrpai 
power  putt  a  restraint  to  that  puplicke  vor- 
ship  so  long  owned  and  continued  in  tlit 
Church  of  England."  Long  and  somewhai 
tedious  dcteila  of  Anne's  first  romantic  at- 
tachment, which  was  strongly  opposed  bj 
her  mother,  follow  the  account  of  her  educa- 
tion. The  hero  of  the  stoiy  was  the  eldesi 
son  of  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  and  tbe 
oourse  of  his  love  ran  by  no  means  smootli' 
On  one  occasion,  when  lurking  about  Chan- 
ton  eager  te  catoh  a  glimpse  of  bis  laaT, 
"  there  came  a  fellow  with  a  great  clnb  be- 
hind him  and  atmcke  him  downe  ^^'•. 
the  fellow  being  "  a  very  great  rouge  "  s"^ 
Roundhead,  on  the  look-out  for  Cavaliew 
who  might  have  a  fancy  to  pay  fortive  visits 
to  their  homes  and  families.  Neither  faW/ 
approving  of  the  mateh  it  was  arranged  tMi 
Mr.  Howard  should  be  sent  abroad,  but  tbe 
love-sick  youth  refused  to  go  unless  a  pw** 
ing  interview  were  granted  nim. 

The  dilemma  in  which  Anne  Murray  was 
placed  by  such  a  resolution,  and  her  ingenioos 
way  of  getting  out  of  it  are  beat  told  bj 
herself : — 

"  I  laid  my  hand  upon  my  eyes,  and  with  a  m 
;h  Bwd,  Was  ever  creature  bo  unfortunate  m* 


sigh 


putt  to  such  a  sad  deficultj,  either  to  mfJw  ^ 
H.  forswome  if  ha  see  mea  nott,  or  if  I  dw  •« 
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lum  Toy  mother  will  bee  forewome  if  shee  doth 
nott  ezpoae  mee  to  the  utmost  rigour  her  ttnjpi 
can  iuventt  I  !□  the  midat  of  thb  dispute  with 
mjeelfe  what  I  ahould  doe,  my  hand  beeinfr  still 
upon  my  ejea,  itt  preaently  came  ii)  my  mind  that 
if  I  blindfolded  my  eyes  that  would  secure  mee 
from  seeing  him,  and  so  I  did  not  traDSgreae 
agninst  my  mother,  nod  bee  might  that  way 
satisfy  himselfe  by  epealiing  with  mee.  I  had  aa 
much  joy  in  finding  outt  this  meanes  1^  ^eeld  to 
him  withoutt  disquiett  to  my  setfo  as  if  itt  had 
beene  of  more  considerable  consequence." 

The  writer  played  a  principal  part  in  one 
scene  which  was,  perhaps,  iDdifferently  re- 
garded at  the  time,  but  was  not  without  its 
effect  ultimately  on  the  destinieB  of  the 
nation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1G48, 
the  Dnlte  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.) 
was  confined  in  St.  James's  Palace  nnder 
the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland; 
and  at  the  irstigation  of  one  Colonel  Bam- 
ficld,  a  basy  Royalist,  Anne  Mnrray  joined 
in  a  little  plot  to  aid  his  escape.  This 
episode  in  the  life  of  one  of  onr  kings,  little 
noticed  by  historians,  is  told  in  these  pages 
with  qnaint  circumstance.  To  the  female 
conspirator  was  entrusted  the  making  of  the 
Dake's  clothes,  and  the  dressing  of  him  in  bis 
disguise.  She  got  a  ribbon  frota  the  colonel 
on  which  was  marked  "  the  bignese  of  the 
Dnke's  wast  and  his  lengb,"  and — 

"  When  I  gave  the  moMure  to  my  tailor  to  in- 
quire how  much  mohaire  would  serve  to  make  a 
petticoats  and  wHatcoate  to  a  young  gentlewoman 
of  that  bignese  and  stature,  hee  conaidered 


person  in  hia  life,  I  thought  bee  was  ia  the  right; 
but  his  meaning  was,  hee  hftd  never  eeene  any 
TTOman  of  lo  low  a  atnture  have  ao  h\g  a  waat ; 
faowerer  hee  made  itt  as  exactly  fitt  as  if  hee  had 
taken  the  measure  himselfe.  Itt  waa  a  mixed 
mohaire  of  a  light  hiur  cooler  and  blacke,  and  y* 
under  petticoats  waa  scarlett." 
To  aid  the  design,  the  game  of  hide  and 
seek  was  introduced  into  the  princely  house- 
hold, and  it  was  made  usual  every  night 
after  supper  for  the  Duke  to  join  in  the 
sport,  "  and  sometimes  hee  would  hide  him- 
selfe so  well  that  in  halfe  an  howers  time 
they  could  not  find  him."  This  practice 
made  it  the  less  likely  that  his  escape  would 
be  at  once  discovered,  and  on  an  appointed 
night  in  April,  1648,  the  royal  captive  was 
smuggled  safely  out  through  a  garden  gate. 
Anne  Murray  and  her  maid  were  waiting  in 
a  private  house  to  receive  him.  They 
quickly  dressed  him  in  the  women's  clothes, 
"  w"''  fitted  his  Highnesse  very  well,  and  [he] 
waa  very  pretty  in  itt."  Having  fortified 
him  against  hunger  with  a  "  Woodstreet 
cake  (W^  I  knew  he  loved),"  they  helped 
him  to  a  barge ;  from  theuce  he  gained  a 
ship  at  Gravesend,  and  after  few  further 
troubles  hia  escape  to  the  Continent  was 
secured. 

There  is  not  much  of  political  interest 
revealed  in  this  volume,  but.  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  matter  illustrative  of  social  life, 
which  is  far  more  attractive  to  some  readers 
— such  as  the  account  given  of  the  well- 
governed  household  of  Sir  Charles  Howard, 
of  Naworth  Castle,  in  Cnmberlaud,  after- 
wards the  first  Earl  of  Carlisle,  "  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen."  A  sight  which  much 
surprised  her  when .  visiting  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  in  jildiubnrgh  was  that  Lady  Anne 
Campbell,  the  daughter  of  the  bouse,  should 


be  very  handsome,  extremely  obliging,  and 

with  behaviour  and  dress  equal  to  any  she 
had  seen  in  the  English  Court ;  this  gave 
her  such  good  impreasions  of  Scotland  gene- 
rally, that  she  began  to  see  how  injured  the 
country  had  been  by  misrepresentation.  The 
writer  passed  into  Scotland  just  before  the 
landing  of  the  "King"  (Charles  II.  that 
was  to  be)  there,  and  was  in  daily  attend- 
ance upon  Lady  Dunfermline  and  her  niece 
during  the  royal  visit  to  that  family.  At 
times,  we  read,  Charles  was  pleased  to  look 
favourably  upon  Anne  Murray,  "  Tett  itt 
wasnoe  more  then  what  heedid  to  strangers." 
He  made  ample  amends,  however,  for  this 
neglect  when  taking  leave  by  this  little 
speech: — 

"  Mrs.  Murray,  I  am  ashamed  I  have  been  so 
long  a'  speaking  to  you,  butt  itt  was  because  I 
could  nott  say  enough  to  you  for  the  Bervice  you 
did  my  brother;  butt  if  ever  Z  can  command 
what  I  have  right  to  aa  my  owne,  there  ^U  bee 


With  that  the  "  King  "  laid  hia  hand  upon 
both  hers  as  they  lay  upon  her  breast,  and 
she  humbly  bowed  down  and  kissed  the 
baud,  making  a  pretty  little  reply  as  she  did 
so.  Much  shrewd  insight  into  character  is 
displayed  in  the  courKe  of  this  autobiography, 
and  we  can  ^ve  no  better  instance  of  it  than 
by  quoting  the  account  of  what  follows  upon 
this  gracious  interview  ; — 

"  As  aoone  as  the  King  parted  from  mee,  there 
came  two  gentlemen  to  mee ;  one  tooke  mee  by 
one  hand,  the  other  by  the  other,  to  lead  mee  outt 
to  the  Court  (where  ul  the  ladys  wentt  to  see  the 
King  take  horse,)  with  so  many  flattering  es- 

Sreaions  that  I  could  nott  butt  with  a  litis 
isdaine  tell  them  I  thought  they  acted  that  part 
very  well  in  The  Humouroiu  LimUatarU,  where  a 
stranger  commiiw  to  see  a  solemnity  was  hardly 
admitted  to  looke  on  by  those  who  affierwanjs 
troubled  her  with  there  civility  when  they  saw 
the  King  take  notice  of  her.  itia  anaweare  putt 
them  both  a  litle  outt,  and  made  them  know  I 
understood  their  humour." 

The  reader  will  close  this  book  with  a 
regret  that  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
manuscript  frOm  which  it  is  printed  should 
be  missing.  But,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  the 
Autobiography  of  Anne  Lady  ffidkeU  will 
rank  high  among  the  many  excellent  works 
of  that  class  which  the  seventeenth  century 
has  bequeathed  us.  J.  J.  Cartwrioht. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


SI.   Qeorge   and    St.   Michael.      By  George 
MacDonald.    In  Three  Volumes.     (Lon- 
don :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  18?6.) 
Diane.      By   Katharine   8.   Macqnoid.      In 
Two    Volumes.        (London :     Hurst     & 
Blackett,  1876.) 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  Other  Stot-iei.      By  Ka. 
tharine  S.  Macqnoid.     (London :  Chatto 
&  Windus,  1876.) 
This   LidentiiTe  Wilnesgeth.      By  Mrs.  Alfred 
W.  Hunt.    In  Three  Volumes.    (London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1375.) 
Svelyn  Howard ;  or,  Early  Friendthipe.     By 
Mrs.   H.  B.  PauU.     (London :  F.  Warue 
&  Co.,  1875.) 
Si-B  to  Sixteen ;  a  Story  for  Qirk.     By  Ju- 
liana Horatia  Ewing.    (London  :  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  1376.) 
Mb.    Qeobob    MagDonald's   novels  &11  na- 
turally into  three  groups,  denoting  various 


at^es  of  his  development.  We  believe  that 
the  first  of  these  periods — to  which  Aleo 
Forhea  of  Ilowglen,  David  Elginbrod,  and 
Boberl  Falconer  belong — will  hold  its  ground 
longest,  as  being  more  original  and  vigorous 
in  treatment,  and  having  a  more  obvious 
motive,  than  his  subsequent  fictions.  The 
second  period,  a  very  morbid  and  tran- 
sitional  one,  happily  has  given  birth  to  no 
more  than  two  works — Wilfred  Gumbermede 
and  the  Vicar'e  Daughter— the  like  of  which 
we  hope  not  to  meet  again  ;  and  the  third 
also  has  as  yet  yielded  only  two  novels — 
Maleolm  and  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion, It  is  differentiated  at  once  from  all 
its  predecessors  by  being  a  historical  novel, 
and  that  on  a  theme  so  well  worn  aa  the 
Civil  War  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  But 
all  depends  on  the  hands  into  which  a  sub- 
ject of  the  kind  foils,  and  Mr.  MacDonald, 
endowed  aa  he  is  with  a  spark  of  true  genius, 
has  sncceeded  where  scores  of  others  have 
failed.  He  has  grouped  his  characters  round 
the  history  of  Raglkn  Costle  and  its  most 
famous  owner ;  that  Marquis  of  Worcester 
whose  biography  Mi".  Dircka  ha^  written,  and 
who  is  more  esteemed  now  as  the  author  of  the 
Centttry  of  Inventions,  and  as  the  true  parent 
of  the  steam-engine,  than  as  the  ardent 
loyalist  who,  as  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  played 
a  large  j»rt  iu  the  diplomacy  aa  well  as  in 
the  fighting  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The  purely 
invented  portion  of  the  story  recals,  by  its 
oonrtship  between  Cavalier  and  Puritan, 
two  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  moat  noteworthy 
groufnngs,  those  of  PeverU  and  Woodstock, 
and  it  is  no  light  praise  that  Mr.  Mao 
Donald's  Richard  Heywood  and  Dorothy 
Vanghan  are  worthy  to  stand  beside  Mark- 
ham  Everard  and  Alice  Bridgeuorth,  the 
latter  of  whom  disputes  with  Diana  Vemon 
the  first  place  in  the  long  gallery  of  Waver, 
ley  heroines.  Moreover,  although  the  artistic 
eye  of  the  author  has  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  superior  pictnresqueness 
of  the  Cavalier  surroundings,  and  thus  to 
make  them  most  prominent  in  the  narrative, 
yet  he  has  had  the  courage  to  range  bis 
hero  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  and  to 
bring  out  in  sufficient  relief,  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  way  in  which  Lord  G-lamorgau 
was  treated,  the  utter  nnkingliness  of 
Charles  Stuart,  that  falsehood,  treachery,  and 
cold  ingratitude  which  rouse  in  the  minds 
of  even  those  who  would  fain  sympathise 
with  him  a  passionate  resentment  which  ia 
as  hot  to-day  as  it  could  have  been  two 
centuries  ago.  Through  half  of  the  firai 
volume  Mr.  MaoDonald  seems  to  move  in 
fetters,  and  to  find  the  stiff  formalisms  of 
speech  and  manners  too  much  for  ease  of 
narrative ;  but  this  defect  disappears  as  he 
warms  to  his  task,  and  the  reader  aoon  feels 
nothing  of  it.  The  character  of  the  great 
inventor  is  drawn  with  oonsideiuble  skill, 
and  we  may  point  it  out  as  achieving  what 
Lord  Lytton  attempted,  but  did  not  achieve, 
in  his  Lagt  of  the  Barotu. 

Mrs.  Macqnoid  finds  the  same  attraction 
in  Normandy  as  Miss  Roberte  does  iu 
Provence,  and  circles  aronnd  Caen,  Ville. 
quier  and  Caudebeo  as  though  loth  ro  quit 
their  neighbourhood.  Diane,  a  very  grace- 
ful  little  story,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
narratives  aa  those  of  which  the  Eoil  Eye,  a 
collection  of  briefer  sketches,  is  made  up, 
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differing  from,  these  rather  ia  the  fatler 
detail  and  dinlogue  tbaa  in  any  greater  com- 
plexity  of  plot.  It  would  be  no  incorrect  de- 
Bcriptioa  of  tbe  Yolnmea  to  gay  that  they  are 
for  Xorman  eonntry-life  what  the  "  Johnny 
Ludlow "  atori«B  are  for  Knglish  mral  de- 
lineation, that  is,  cameoB,  delicately,  if  not 
very  minntely  or  vividly  wronght,  and  qaite 
finiahed  «noagh  to  give  a  pleasurable  Reoso 
of  artistic  ease  and  faculty.  Some  little 
doabt  will  arise  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to 
whether  Mrs.  Macqaoid's  bewitching  youDg 
beroines  are  not  allowed  more  freedom  of  ac. 
tion  than  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  French 
ingenue,  thoogb  the  leadin?-Btrings  are  kept 
pretty  steadily  in  sight.  But  she  tella  her 
tales  BO  well  that,  if  the  facts  be  ^piinst 
her,  one  iscontent  to  say  ;  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  facts.  A  subtler  donbt  might  be 
raised^  as  to  the  chief  situation  of  Biojw, 
where  the  pair  who  come  together  are  pre. 
cisely  the  lad  and  lass  on  whom  all  the 
young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  severally  set  their 
secret  wishes.  In  real  life  these  two  woald 
almost  oerlsinly  match  otherwise,  tbe  very 
fact  of  their  Beaming  fitness  for  each  other 
acting  in  some  curiously  repellent  fashion, 
as  with  tbe  positive  poles  of  two  magnets. 
Bat  in  novels  and  ballads,  as  in  the  "  Ro- 
mance of  Donois,"  the  bravest  brare  and 
&ire3t  fair  may  very  well  be  coupled,  and 
Mrs.  Uacquoid  is  qnite  right  io  ose  her 
I>rivilege  of  antbor.  A  word  of  commenda- 
tion is  merited  by  the  itlostrations  which 
ihe  Messrs.  Macqnoid  have  snpplied  for 
Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus'svolnme.  Two 
are  particularly  well  done — a  street-scene  in 
Front's  manner,  serving  as  frontispiece,  and 
a  study  of  trees  round  a  pool.  The  iBmain- 
der,  thongh  creditably  executed,  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  these  two. 

Mrs.  Al&ed  W.  Hunt  has  laid  aside  the 
pen-name  under  which  her  earlier  fictions 
were  published,  but  wbicb  had  long  ceased 
to  be  a  mystery,  and  bas  prodnced  her  now 
book  with  her  own  name  upon  its  title-page. 
Tkia  Indenture  Witnesteth  has  nothing  to  do, 
as  might  hastily  be  supposed,  with  law  or 
apprenticeship.  Mrs.  Hunt  nges  the  word 
in  its  original  sense  of  a  document  cat 
throngb  with  a  serrated  edge,  so  that  tbe 
coTuterparts  may  bo  identified  by  being 
fitted  together.  Tbe  plot,  which  is  managed 
with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity,  turns  on  the 
tate  of  the  two  halves  d  a  piece  of  paper, 
exchanged  between,  a  conplo  who  have  some- 
thiug  more  than  an  undeclared  Jdndness  for 
each  other.  The  manuer  in  which  the  fate 
of  the  indenture  is  mads  to  affect  that  of  all 
the  leading  characters  in  the  story  is  alto- 
gether the  best  piece  of  workmanship  in  the 
noyel ;  for  thongh  two  or  three  of  the  cba- 
lacters  are  dmwn  with  some  power,  yet 
they  do  not  stand  out  so  conspicuously  as  to 
secure  a  place  in  the  memory  as  types,  and 
His.  Hunt's  own  descriptive  matter,  whioh 
it  would  not  be  either  quite  conrteons  or 
qnito  fair  to  describe  as  padding,  ia  superior 
to  bor  dialogue,  being  far  more  onltmred  and 
more  vivid.  All  the  dramoAie  penonae  are 
old  familiar  friends,  newly  dressed  and 
newly  named,  but  as  well  known  to  tbe 
hardened  novel-reader  as  his  own  nearest 
rdalions ;  and  of  coarse  it  is  not  possible 
that  they  should  say  anything  very  fresh.  But 


what  th^  dn  say  is  in  commendable  keeping 
with  the  author's  conception  of  each  part, 
and  the  boot  does  not  drag.  There  is  some 
comparatively  new  ground  broken  in  the 
scenery,  which  takes  us  to  the  Gape  at  the 
beginning  and  to  Corsica  at  the  close.  But 
Mrs.  Hunt's  Corsica  is  not  like  Mr.  Black- 
)'s  in  CUira  Vaughan,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  she  takes  her  party  thither  is  winter 
a  the  roads  are  snowed  up,  and  keeps 
them  on  the  coast. 

Evehjn  HmodTd  appears  as  the  new  voLame 
of  Mr.  Wanie's  series  of  Household  Novels, 
but  does  not  sustain  tbeir  previous  average 
of  merit,  being  dbtioctly  inferior  to  all  its 
predecessors.  There  is  no  plot,  yet  this 
need  not  bo  a  fault  if  the  book  possessed 
other  qualities  to  attract;  but  ezoept  its 
perfect  barmlessnesa,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  in  its  favour.  Tbe  style  is  alter- 
nately stiff  and  slipshod,  especially  in  the 
dialogue,  which  occupies  a  very  largo  part 
of  the  volume,  and  the  author's  moral  reflec- 
tions are  somewhat  too  obtrnsive.  One  of 
tlio  nwD  events  in  the  story  is  alleged  to  be 
founded  on  fact,  and  it  is  that  a  girl  of 
fifteen  has  a  distasteful  vow  for  three  years 
extorted  from  her  by  a  suitor,  who  afterwards 
releases  her  from  it,  and  a  great  point  ia 
made  of  her  piety  and  steadfastness  in  keep- 
ing it,  nevertheless,  till  the  expiry  of  tlie 
appointed  time.  This  is  not  wholesome 
moral  teaching,  and  it  once  did  great 
political  mischief,  for  it  was  George  Ill.'s 
incapacity  to  see  that  the  nation  had  power 
to  dispense  him  from  those  provisions  of  the 
Coronation  Oath  which  dealt  with  his  poli- 
tical relations  to  itself,  which  long  delayed 
the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Jjaws.  However, 
it  is  true .  that  even  the  least  promising 
person  or  book  can  tench  us  something,  and 
Mrs.  PauU's  story  ia  not  an  exception.  A 
remarkable  discovery  she  has  made  finally 
cleara  away  a  cloud  from  the  reputation 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  has  been 
usually  thought  that  be  had  no  power  of 
comprehending,  much  less  reproducing, 
Gothic  architecture,  and  his  deplorable 
towers  at  Westminster  Abbey  are  confi- 
dently alleged  in  proof  Bub  Mrs.  Paul!  in- 
forms OS  that  the  beautiful  church  of  the 
Temple  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
And  that  circumstance  makes  his  success  in 
tho  totally  different  style  of  St.  Paul's  more 
remarkable,  because  be  must  have  been 
rather  elderly  when  beginning  it  in  1667, 
inasmuch  as  the  Temple  Church  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Patriarch  Heraciius  of 
Jerusalem  in  1185.  Wonderful  old  man, 
Wren! 

Mrs.  Ewing's  touch  is  for  lighter  and 
more  skilful  than  Mrs.  PauU's,  and  her 
book,  Six  tn  Sixteen,  is  much  less  of  a  novel, 
though  both  profess  to  bo  intended  for  young 
girls.  There  is  in  it  not  only  a  great  deal 
of  common  sense,  but  there  is  true  humour,  a 
fecnlty  in  which  the  author  of  Evehjn  Howard 
ia  more  than  commonly  deficient.  There  ia 
hnmour  of  tbe  sad  and  tender  kind  in  the 
graceful  sketch  of  the  aged  French  emi- 
grant Duke  and  his  Scottish  wife ;  there  is 
humour  of  tho  livelier  sort  in  the  sketobea 
of  lady  gossips  and  their  talk ;  and  while 
Indian  scenes  are  common  to  both  writers, 
the  one  leaves  tbe  impiesBion  of  mere  news- 
paper onttings  of  tbe  times  of  tbe  Mutiny, 


white  the  other  appears  to  draw  from  Hh 
round.  We  have  not  met  a  healthier  or 
breezier  tale  for  girls  for  a  long  period,  ginpe 
it  has  all  the  vividness  of  the  best  Ameticai 
books  by  Mrs.  Whitney  and  Miss  Alcott, 
without  that  occasional  something  in  them 
which  jars  on  English  notions  ta  tact  Bod. 
refinement.  Richakd  F.  Littledili. 


CUBHEXI  LITERATUSB. 

An  tntroduciion  to  the  Stvdy  of  Logic  and  Mi- 

tTphyskt.  By  T.  S,  Barrett.  (Provost  (t  Cj.1 
Tills  Kttle  book  of  forty-eipht  pRges,  though  lot 
without  much  good  Beuse  and  acutenew,  cu 
hardly  be  said  to  deserve  its  title  of  od  Jntrodw- 
fi'on,  &e.  It  is  an  introduction  rather  to  tnrj- 
where  sud  nowhere  thou  to  logic  and  melaphjsia. 
It  consists  of  four  eectioas  -.-^oa  the  Coadiliamo: 
Human  Knowladjj'e  ;  Necesaary  Truths  ;  Intuitiit 
Truths ;  and  Causation.  The  writer  is  a  £ni! 
disd^le  of  Locke  and  Mill,  and  msnag^s  to  wnvft 
the  impression  that  logic  contains  everrtliin;. 
metaphysics  nothing — two  opposite  vs^eneuei, 
equally  detrimental  to  instrucuon.  Lwie  is  it- 
Bcribad  as  "  a  atndy  of  the  limits  of  ua  hiunui 
uaderstanding,  a  study  of  the  laws  of  eTidma, 
a  atudy  for  tJie  light  directing  of  our  reuomi;, 
ohaerving,  and  other  intellectua!  faculties''  (p.  4); 
it  is  saia  to  furnish  "  the  first  principles  or  diU 
on  which  the  truth  of  all  possible  science  mat 
depend,"  and  is  defined  as  "  the  aciennt  of  tie 
conditions  of  human  knowledge"  (p.  7). 

Thus  bountiful  towards  logic,  Uie  work  m^ 
not  8TBn  an  attempt  to  define  what  is  meant  bi 
metaphyaies.  We  are,  indeed,  lad  to  eupptfe 
that  the  distinguishing  what  truths  are  ueceHin 
(p.  17),  and  the  diacussion  "  whether  certsio  pii> 
positions  should  be  called  intuitive  or  probablf' 
^p.  25),  belong  to  it.  But  is  not  all  ihu  ahtuiv 
included  in  logic  ?  This  is  expresely  stated  oi 
causation,  for  "  the  analysis  of  csusahiy  It 
shown  that  the  necessity  we  attribute  to  eventi  if 
altogether  subjective — the  development  of  lopti. 
consistency  and  nothing  else  "  (p.  45).  And  lb( 
book  ends  with  impressing  "  that  all  our  phjsinl 
science  is  really  nothing  hut  a  collection  and  cW 
aificatioD  of  isolated  but  analogous  tncte,''  y^- 
out  making  any  effort  to  reconcile  the  existeon »' 
"necessary  truths,''  which  are  maintiUDed  (p.  U>- 
with  this  total  wont  of  an  objective  corralalt  U  , 
them  in  nature ;  nor  is  it  even  indicated  that  the 
establishment  of  euch  a  correlate  ia  a  desidentuio, 
or  has  ever  been  a  problem  with  melaphjsieiant. 

A  Firtt  Logic  Book.  By  D.  P.  Chase,  M-^ 
(Oxford:  James  Parker  &  Co.)  This  ia  «» 
attempt  to  populariae  deductive  Ic^c  by  ilf 
help  of  an  ansL3-BiB  of  concrete  arguments  on  sub- 
jects of  the  day  into  their  most  abatiwt  ftm. 
while  showing  at  what  point  in  each  eitra-logi"" 
information  comes  in.  The  ijan  is  welleiecuttd. 
but  the  chapter  on  Fallacies  is  too  short. 

Lectura  delivered  in   America  in    ISTi.    "! 


\fiy'B  American  friends ;  this,  perhaps,  is  a  sufficiM' 
reason  for  their  publication. 

Orthodox  London.  Second  Series.  Bj  C- 
Maurice  Baviea,  D.D.  (Tinalev  Protbera.)  "■ 
Davies'  books  are  of  a  kind  to  initata  a  aerio* 
contemporary  reader,  hut  in  two  ir  three  *•*" 
turiea,  if  the"  world  Usta,  they  will  ome  to  haW' 
value  at  least  to  the  extent  of  saving  studeot*  m 
religious  history  much  waste  of  time  in  tununf 
over  files  of  newspapers.  His  concluding  volume  ij 
rather  leas  frivolous  than  the  rest,  as  netarlT  half  M 
it  is  occupied  with  '<  descriptive,'  but  not  unsub- 
atantial,  reports  of  sermons  by  embmt,  or  at  leafi 
episcopal,  preacheis. 

Dacmneidt  CoHeemma  Smdenbors.  By  ^-J^ 
Tafel.  Vol.  i.  (Swedenborg  Soeie^.)  fbMf  9°^ 
ments  consiBt  partly  of  what  has  beiB  puwi»» 
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sbvad;  mom  or  leM  correctly,  and  pMrtlj  oS  what 
w  n«w.  Tb*  MMwuDt  of  Bl^op  Swedfawp,  tnui»- 
latad  fretn  a  Swedish  biogrspbiaal  dietlouary,  ia 
on  the  -whole  the  moat  intmreetJDup  of  tbe  kttar. 
Swedfacffg'  inu  in  tb«  mun  s  Botid,  aeuahle  mao, 
with  a  piotj  of  a  kind  to  lay  him  open  to  nn- 
wwonntaDle  impieB*ions,  on  whioh  he  laid  mora 
eXrttB  ttuui  ie  generally  thon^t  judicious.  He 
also  cured  more  for  Chnatiaa  raoralitj  and  prac- 
tical Iseneficenoe  than  moat  ecoltisiastice  of  that 
time  &nd  country,  and  Iiis  whole  character  looks 
like  a  sort  of  preparation  for  his  son's.  The  docu- 
ments concemiiig  Swedenborg-'s  private  life  in  this 
Tolume  are  dull  enough.  Thej  ore  what  any  weU- 
infomied,  painstaking,  right-minded,  methodical 
man  might  have  written;  but  the  induBtrioua 
editor  has  done  what  waa  poauble  to  make  them 
interesting  b^  copious  notes,  which  inform  ua  aa 
to  the  ideutitT  of  all  the  f^^at  unknown  with 
wbom  SwedenDttg'  woa  loioitfht  in  contact,  aad  in 
most  caaes  as  to  what  Swiedanhors;  thoujiiht  of 
their  oonditioii  in  the  apiritual  worid.  It  is  oer- 
tainly  onikFoa  that  Swedenbotg  is  ao  little  Rtndied 
«xcept  by  Swedenborgiuie ;  his  ctitiDism  of  Wolf 
for  instanoe,  is  thoroughly  wise  in  aahstanoe,  and 
it  is  hardly  creditable  to  thoae  who  came  after 
faim  that  they  have  never  been  able,  even  trben 
they  appraciated  bia  wisdom,  to  find  a  better  ex- 
plAoatiod  of  the  forni  in  wbioh  it  haa  come  down 
to  us  than  ia  implied  in  the  alternative  hypotheses 
tbat  his  Tiaions  were  either  revelations,  or  inven- 
tions, or  the  results   of  some   kind   of  dsraiig«- 


U  of  the  lAh  imi  WrMngt  oftheRen. 

3L  Mwtkaad,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Charles 
MoTohead,  H.D.  (Edinbwgh:  Edmonston  ic 
T)ouf;lss.)  Dr,  Morehead  was  a  cousin  of  Jefliey ; 
he  went  to  Oxford,  took  an  Englieh  curacy,  came 
back  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  for  many  years  rb- 
aistant  minister  at  the  Cowgate  chapel,  when  the 
senior  minister  was  Alison,  the  author  of  dis- 
coursee  on  "  Taste."      He  himself  was  a  preacher 


mild  fervour  of  temperate  benevolence  end 
ful  piety  is  attractive  even  now  that  the  style 
seems  obsolete.  He  was  made  Dean  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1833  he  had  an  English  living  given 
him ;  in  1842  he  gave  it  up  becauae  his  health 
was  failing ;  soon  afterwards  he  died.  Probably 
Mb  most  considerable  work  was  the  first  of  his  two 
continuations  of  Hume's  "  DialoguBs  on  Natural 
llelixion.''  He  was  a  copious  sonnetaer,  and  hia 
sou  has  given  us  perhaps  unnecessarily  copious 
materials  for  judging  oi  his  skill  in  that  line. 
On  the  other  liand,  one  is  glad  to  hare  bis  essay 
on  the  Ohurchof  England,  composed  at  the  height 
-of  the  Tractarian  controversy,  althon^  it  shows 
how  little  he  understood  the  crisis.  FiirhajB  the 
reason  of  this  was  that  he  understood  what  the 
combatants  agreed  upon  too  well  to  understand 
how  much  they_  really  dilTered.  One  asks  why 
such  a  man's  Life  should  he  written  more  than 
thirty  years  after  his  death;  but,  after  all,  the 
time  in  which  Edinburgh  was  still  the  Northern 
Athena  ia  sufficiently  memorable  to  moke  it  worth 
while  to  peipetnate  even  the  figures  that  stood  in 
the  background ;  and  in  that  not  undistinguished 
crowd  few  figures  are  purer  and  more  attractive 
tiiaji  the  modest  figure  of  Dr.  Morehead. 

Tht  Origitt  of  the  Week  Expiained.  By  A.  D. 
Tyesen,  fi.O.L.,  M.A.  (Williams  &  N<»^te.) 
This  paper  is  decidedly  acute  and  sensible,  though 
the  writer  does  not  know  wliat  is  already  aaeer- 
tained,  and  winds  up  with  a  vary  curious  note  on 
the  I^yptian  week  "  kindly  "  communicated  by 
Dx.  ZwSt,  Starting  with  the  obvious  fivem  that 
the  week  wan  arrived  at  by  a  rough  ntb-divition 
of  the  lunar  month,  he  goca  on  to  sugseat  that  the 
ofaongeH  were  watched  for,  that  Ota  Sabbath 
nutrked  the  change  of  watoh-— in  whioh  oonnesion 
he  auotea  the  ohange  of  th«  Temple  guaid  on  the 
Sabbath,  nuntioned  in  the  account  of  Jehoiada'a 
coty  iTHat;  ani  the  Bhewbiead  was  on^aally 
^10  nliiOBa  oi  tika  Tafffh,  wdl  liiia  "vouUl  w^ain 


e  portion  sot  out  on  the  SablWtk. 

IS  led  to  these  and  other  intweatlng  ol>> 
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Thurid,  md  Olim-  Amw.  By  G.  K  0. 
(Beahm:  I«a  and  Sheppard.)  lika  so  iwKh 
'  ),  ^ia  volume  has  the  kind  itnd 

It  we  find  in  Eoglidi  ymn^wint- 
lee*  trivial  or  more  or  lesa  Rrac»- 
.  St  always  smobviona  ona,iscleariy 
and  nlsaaandy  worked  out  by  an  artist  not  too 
h%bl^  trained  to  be  mlUng  t«  do  Ua  bast  with  it 
Thnnd  ia  a  Ntane  lady  in  love  with  a  Vikiiv;-, 
on  a  false  report  of  his  death  she  xnairies,  and  dies 
n^wtuMatroumaait.  Charity  ia  a  New  Englaad 
maiden  in  love  vrith  Wilmot  Les,  a  fine  gentlc^«n 
who  loves  and  veey  nearly  ridee  away;  hut  as 
lookily  the  Indians  are  on  the  wBr>path,  she  has 
an  excuse  tea  following  him  to  keep  him  ixom 
^ling  into  th^  han£;  she  finds  itim  jnat  in 
time  for  the  pidr  fai  lide  back  to  the  gairison  town 
together,  vrith  the  Indians  at  their  l>eela;  they 
marrr  and  live  happy.  Goodman  John  is  a 
bookish  lont  in  love  with  a  shallow  giri,  who 
allows  herself  to  be  seduced  by  a  ^ntlemao ;  she 
drowns  herself  whes  deserted ;  he  tiuns  precisian, 
and  cornea  to  America. 

The  Odti  of  Pindnr.  By  E.  Myers.  fHacmillan.) 
In  B  too  short  introdnctiou,  Mr.  Myers  insists  upon 
the  moral  worth  of  the  Hellenic  idea,  and  enters 
a  well-conudeTed  caveat  against  letting  our 
sympathy  with  it  degenerate  into  impotent  regrets 
or  costly  self-indulgence.  If  he  turns  his  atten- 
tion from  the  precocious  spring  of  Greece  to  the 
Indian  summer  of  Rome,  he  may  come  to  thiak 
that  there  ai«  times  when  it  is  eaaisr  to  gird  up 
the  loins  than  to  run,  aad  perhapa  more  profitable 
to  gather  the  last  roses.  Hie  notes  we  should 
have  thought  too  few  to  enable  an  average  reader 
to  make  ftul  nse  of  Dr.  Smith's  dictionariee.  Here 
ia  hia  translation  of  the  end  of  the  second 
Pythian:— 

"  In  the  ej«s  of  children  the  favniiig  ape  is  enr 
comely  :  but  the  good  fortune  of  Khadsmanthot  hatb 
coma  to  him  becausa  the  fniit  that  his  soul  bore  was 
true,  ceittiec  delighteth  he  in  deceits  vithiD  hia  hearty 
luch  as  by  -whiBperflTB  evtr  wait  upon  mortal 


alike,  and  are  sa  foxes  in  riknilai  lemptr.  Yet  for  the 
baast  whose  nnme  is  of  gain  what  gnat  thing  is 
gaJDed  thereby?  For  like  the  cork  above  the  net, 
while  the  rest  of  Ihe  tackle  laboureth  deep  in  the  sea, 
1  am  immergrd  in  the  briuc 

"ItnpoeMble  is  it  that  a  guileful  citizen  utter  potent 
words  araong  Che  good.  nevetthelcsB  he  faweeth  on  all 
and  useth  ever;  subtlety.  No  part  have  I  in  tiai 
told  ioail  of  hit.  '  Let  me  be  a  frieod  to  my  friend, 
but  townid  an  enemy  I  will  be  an  enemy,  and  as  a 
wolf  will  cross  hia  path,  treading,  now  hers,  now 
there,  in  croaked  wajH.'  For  every  form  of  polity  is 
a  man  of  direct  rpeech  best,  whether  under  a  despot- 
iem,  or  whether  the  wild  multitude,  or  tb*  wiaast,  have 
the  State  in  their  keeping. 

"  Against  Qod  it  ia  not  meet  to  strrva,  who  dov  up- 
holdeth  Cheae,  and  now  again  <o  those  giveth  great 
glory.  But  not  even  thia  cbeeicth  the  heart  of  the 
envioua  :  for  they  meaiure  by  an  anjost  balance,  and 
iheir  own  beorta  they  afflict  with  bitter  pain,  till  nth 
tint  at  the;  atlain  to  that  which  tbeir  own  hearts 

"  To  take  the  car's  yoke  upon  one's  neck  nnif  run  o» 
tightly,  chia  helpetb  ;  but  to  kick  against  the  goad  ia 
to  make  Ihe  cotine  periiou».  Be  it  mine  to  dwell 
among  the  good,  and  to  win  their  love." 

Here  is  Mr.  Paley's: — 

"An  ape  is  pretty  with  boys,  ever  pretty;  but 
Hhadamaiithua  has  prospered  because  he  tus  had  the 
luck  to  poseess  a  mind  that  bos  bone  him  fruits 
sound  and  trun,  and  takes  no  pleasure  in  hia  inmoat 
heart  in  deceit — laeh  flatteries  aa  by  the  arts  of 
whiiperera  ever  attend  men  in  tiis  lifk.  The  aeeret 
SDggestitms  of  csltminy  are  an  evil  dlffioult  to  eon- 
ttnd  with  tat  b«th  partita,  doailtf  retemMng  the  dia- 
nailiani  at  fines.  But  tor  the  winsoma  beat  what  is 
thtn  to  wi«  in  this  ?  For.  like  Ihe  eoik  abov«  the 
QS^  whils  the  rest  ot  the  tackle  is  engageti  b  iaUag 


dssp  in  the  SM,  I  am  nnwett^  by  ths  b»M^  It  is 
inpsaeible  for  a  cnftj  (utiaeo  to  Mtera  wevdwkieh 
shaU  have  weight  M  Oowt,  bet  still  in  his  ikwung 
apeo  all  he  tries  La  gat  up  ouaaiBg  plots.  I  partake 
not  ia  hit  tntfudenae;  he  il  nine  to  leve  my  friond; 
but  in  dfaliig  with  an  enemy.  I  will  act  bb  an 
enemy,  and  ran  acmea  his  path  like  a  wolf,  treading 
now  here  now  there  with  ccookod  courae.  For  Brary 
form  of  government  a  plain-speaking  man  is  beat: 
with  a  drapotic  rule,  and  when  either  the  im^taons 
multitude  or  the  educated  few  have  Ihe  guardianship 
of  the  State.  But  we  ought  not  to  coUend  Sfsinat 
die  god,  «ho  i^ihalds  at  cue  tiitw  the  intarestj  of 
this  party,  at  aiwther  time  gives  great  gloiy  to 
others;  yet  not  even  this  cbesrs  the  heart  of  the 
Bavioua.  They  measure  by  more  than  the  average 
standard,  and  bo  inflict  the  pain  of  a  alanding  aore  in 
their  own  hearts  hffore  lliy  hatt  obtained  all  ibey 
have  aspired  to  ia  their  thonghta.  To  btar  lightig 
the  yoke  one  has  taken  en  imt'e  neck  it  a  \dp ;  to  kick 
agamat  the  goad  be  assured  is  a  dijipery  course.  Bo 
it  mine  to  consort  with  the  highborn  and  to  please 

In  the  first  of  the  paesspes  underlined  Mr.  Myers 
reads  amiiT,  while  Mr.  Faley  retains  the  Vulgate 
iriyis;  in  the  second  Mr.  Psley  is  right,  and  Mi. 
Myets  tries  SD  impcmihie  timr  de  fore«,  because 
he'  puts  Pindar's  standard  of  honesty  too  high. 

on...     ».......^*...     1*        111     liA«i».'«    Iha    tninH<^¥uiA    in 


ling   is,    "I   haven't  the  impnden 
pretend  to  be  a  friend  to  my  en«my  :  I  will 


of  his  way  till  I  can  crrss  his  path  and  trip 
him  up."  In  the  third  pstssge  "before"  is  both 
more  Hlrrsl  and  kfa  ambiguous  than  "  till  each 
time  BS."  In  the  Isat  pajogispb  Mr.  Myers  rather 
expands  the  fcnee,  though  ss  usual  he  is  fhisal 
of  words.  In  genual,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Falev  keeja  closer  to  Picdar'a  meaning  and 
Mr.  Myers  to  Pindar's  words ;  that  Mr.  Pa  ley  reads 
most  easily  and  Mr.  Myeia  is  best  worth  reading. 
Mr.  Psley  has  delibeiateh'  written  itf  ordinary 
work-a-day  littrst;  EKglifh,  thinkiDg  ibe  only 
■itemstive  was  to  adont  fonie  archaic  disleet  like 
Spenser's ;  Mr.  Myers  has  simply  kept  to  Ibe  most 
concrete,  vivid,  unbacknryfd  words  in  ordinary 
use ;  end  there  can  be  co  doubt  Ibat  this  is  the 
best  principle  to  go  upon  in  selecting  a  ratabulsry, 
though  the  retulting  vocshulary  is  1«m  ^ndid, 
less  quaint,  and  probably  lets  varied  than  Pindar's 
ia.  in  turning  his  sentences  Mr.  Myers  succeeds 
ss  well  as  can  be  expected,  but  he  does  not  sucmed 
in  keeping  much  trace  of  tb«  v«iy  chantotetistio 
tuns  of  the  original,  nor  does  he  confom  to  the 
standard  of  English  prose  or  of  Ei^liA  poetry. 
Editob. 

JVOr.ES  Aim  NBWS. 
CoBFVe  Cbbisti  Coixeoe,  OiPOBn,  with  the 
commendable  spirit  which  has  titiemij  dialai>- 
guished  it,  has  made  the  foundation  of  the  Chinese 
Chair  in  the  University  possible  by  devoting  one 
of  its  FuUowships  to  the  purpose. 

The  publications  of  the  Camden  Society  fin 
1876-7  will  probably  be.:~~l.  Milton's  Common 
Place  Book,  edited  by  A.  J-  Horwood.  2.  The 
Siege  of  Rouen  and  otner  Documents  rehtin^  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  edited  by  Jamas  Gaird- 
ner.  3.  Documents  relating  to  the  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Frynne,  edited  by  S.  R.  Gatdiner,  with  a 
Fragment  of  a  Biogra[diical  Introduction  by  the 
lata  John  Bruce. 

The  Qmtemporary  Ervitv  Sow  nnt  month  is, 
we  hear,  to  contain  articles  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Cardinal  Manning,  Profeesor  Max  Midler,  Hr. 
Francis  Galton,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Mebbbs.  TBiJBNSR  AKD  Co.  will  BborUv  publish 
another  book  for  boys  by  the  author  of  TIk  Votntf 
Mechanic,  entitled  Antoitgit  MacUitet. 

BsFOSE  dealing  with  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Mr.  Brewer,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  his  Calendar,  goea  at  some 
length  into  the  character  of  'Wolsey'a  statesmait- 
ahip,  of  which  he  has  formed  a  very  high  oninian. 
" "  points  out  that  the  circumstance  that  Wolsey 
iwcd  the  Kivg  to  take  credit  for  everything 
— '-" '-^'-  ha  toflh  upsm 
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his  own  ahonldera  the  blame  for  everything  -whicli 
went  wrong:,  makes  it  □eeeeBUT'  to  regard  the  tra- 
ditional account  of  his  doings  with  grave  Buepi- 
doQ.  Mr.  Brewer's  account  of  the  Oordlnal'B 
relations  with  the  Sing,  and  of  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in  his  waj,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
He  may  be  congratulated  on  repkiung  Wolsey,  as 
Professor  Stuble  may  be  congratulate  on  having 
replaced  DuDstan,  in  hia  due  niche  in  the  gallery  of 


The  second  volume  of  Victor  Hugo's  Actei  et 
Parota  is  publi^ed  this  week  by  Messrs.  Michel 
L€vy  FrSree.  It  contains  M.  Hugo's  oiticleB  and 
spe^hes  during  the  period  of  the  Empire,  and  is 
entitled  "  Pendant  I'Exil.'' 

MxseBS.  Obakpbntier  are  to  publish  shortJj 
the  posthutaous  Uemoirs  of  Philtu^te  GhssleSj  in 
which  the  learned  humourist,  who  thought  him- 
self a  man  of  genius,  has  given  free  play  to  hia 
malice  against  nis  contemponries,  and  espedally 
against  die  Academicians. 

M,  TKaiiBA.T  has  announced  his  intention  of 
publishing  with.  Meears.  Michel  L£vy  Frdres  a 
collectjon  of  Notes  by  Siunte-Beuve  on  the.  men 
of  his  time;  but  the  notes  ore  so  severe  and  so 
indiscreet  that  he  still  hentates, 

LATZREifeRB,  the  actor,  is  about  to  publish  his 
Memoirs.  He  is  still  playing,  and  has  been  play- 
ing  for  the  laat  half  century,  the  part  of  a  lover. 
He  had  highqualitiee  both  of  head  and  heart,  and 
has  known  all  the  actors  of  the  present  age ;  and 
his  Memoirs  will  contain  the  most  curious  levela- 
tioQs  on  the  French  stage  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 

Wb  have  received  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of 
8u»sex  ArcHaeolopcal  CoUtctioTu  relating  to  the 
historr  and  antiquities  of  the  county;  and  we 
heartily  commend  the  labouiB  of  a  society  which 
yields  to  none  in  the  kingdom  in  the  vuue  and 
completeness  of  its  researches.  The  article  con- 
tributed by  Sir  Percy  Burrell  on  "  Oastle  Goring, 
with  the  Narratives  of  M.  Samuel  de  P^ele,  and 
Hn.  Jacob  de  Pdchels,  of  the  suSerings  of  the 
French  Protestants  on  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,"  is  of  wide  historical  interest, 
and  we  should  have  been  glad,  had  space  allowed, 
to  give  an  outline  of  it  here.  Among  other 
articles  in  this  volume  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
E,  H,  Diinkin'a  "  Contributions  towards  the 
History  of  South  Mailing,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  St. 
Croix's  "  Essay  on  the  Wilmington  Giant,"  Mr. 
0.  F.  Trower's  "  History  of  Findon,"  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  "Notes  on  CUpham  Church." 

Tas  Marriage,  Baptismal,  and  Burial  Begisters 
of   Westminster   Abbey,   which    have    been   for 


ciety's  pablications  for  the  present  year,  and  will 
ebqrtly  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  members  of 
that  society.  As  the  volume  will  not  be  other- 
wise published,  those  who  desire  to  obtain  it  will 
do  well  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  before  the 
expiration  of  the  current  year,  when  it  can  be  had 
for  a  single  eubscriptionj  as  it  can  afterwards  only 
be  obtained  in  connexion  with  the  entire  series 
of  the  society's  publications.  George  W.  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  IJ..D.,  60  Onslow  Gar&ns,  S.W.,  is 
the  honorary  secretary. 

"  The  Doctrine  of  Addm  the  ApattU,  now  first 
edited  in  a  complete  form  in  the  original  Sy 
with  on  Ene-lisb  Tianslation  and  Notes,  by  U. 
Fhillipe,  D.D.,  President  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,"  ia  the  title  of  a  new  work  to  De 
issued  shortly  by  Messrs.  Triibner  &.  Co. 


J,  Eiogst 

GenUKuemme  Lihtrata,  a  corresponding  member — 
an  honour  which  has  hitherto  been  pud  to  very 
few  fureigoers. 

Two  more  monographs  on  important  episodee 
of  the  Franoo-Genuao  wu  havejnat  beoi  pub- 


lished by  AUsBia.  Schneider  and  Co.,  of  Berlin — 
J)U  Csmirunff  vm  MOt  im  John  1870,  by  G. 
Fanlns,  and  DU  Oetehidite  der  Balmeranfi  von 
Belfort  im  Jiihnn  1870-71,  by  P.  Woft 

Tss  Cape  ltf<mthly  Magatme  for  September 
contains  on  article  of  Dr.  Blaek'a  on  his  Bushman 
researches,  the  proofs  of  which  be  was  to  have 
revised  sjid  enlarged  the  very' day  of  his  death. 
It  adds  litUe  to  wnat  he  hod  said  on  the  subject 
in  bis  last  official  report  -  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  piecee  of  new  information  contained  in  it 
ia  a  reference  to  a  Bushman  legend,  in  which 
"  the  Rwn-maker  is  asked  to  milk  a  nice  female 
Rain  which  ia  gentle,  the  rain  being  her  hair." 
Comparative  mythologists  have  sometimes  been 
ridiculed  for  seeing  merely  the  rein-clouds  in  the 
cattle  of  Geryon  or  the  long-haired  swan-maidens, 
and  they  will  appreciate  the  illuatmtion  of  their 
views  which  comes  from  the  savage  tribes  of 
southern  Africa.  Anotbra  point  of  interest  is  the 
proficiency  attained  by  the  Bushman  in  painting 
and  rock-carving,  reminding  us  of  the  artistic 
skUl  of  the  modem  Eskimaux,  or  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Dordogne  cavee.  Dr.  Bteek 
says: — 

"Bosbman  drawings  aad  pnintiDgs  have  kindly 
beaa  copied  for  me  hj  Mr.  Walter  R.  Piers  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Schanke.  The  latter  in  tlie  flrst  instatiee  sent 
□0  a  fine  collection  of  copies  of  pictures  acratched  on 


its  ;  and  lalterly  ha  fnrwardi 

portant  collection  of  copies  of  paintings  diecoTersd 
above  the  narrow  sntraace  of  a  formerly- inhabited 
cave  near  the  Kaminanaasie  Wasgoa^Irift,  and 
also  upon  some  rocks  ia  EzelJAgtspoait.  Among 
the  puntings  from  the  tatter  locality  ia  one 
alrw^  pomtrayed  by  Sir  James  Alexander.  The 
■nt^ect  of  it  (the  watermaidena)  was  explained  in 
a  flne  old  legend  to  Mr.  D.  Ballot  (who  kindly  copied 
it  for  Mr.  Schunke)  by  a  very  old  Bnihmaa  smi  sar- 
viving  in  tKote  puts The  magniflcanC  col- 
lection of  fony-tvo  Bushman  paintiags  copied  from 
rocks  and  caves  in  the  dietrictg  of  Cradock,  Albeit, 
Queen's, Town,  Kafliaria,  &c.,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Stow, 
V.QS.,  accompanied  bj  nineteen  of  his  drawings  of 
Bnshinan  pictures  chipped  into  rocks  in  Oriqnaland 
West,  has  i>een  moat  ganerouslr  laut  by  him  to  us  for 
inspection.  .  .  They  are  of  the  ([reatoBi;  poesiblo  in- 
terest, and  evince  an  iaflnitelj  bigher  taste  and  a  far 
greater  artietic  faculty  than  oar  liveliest  imagination 
could  have  anticipated  even  after  having  heard  several 
glowing  descriptions  of  them  from  eye-witnesses. 
Their  publication,  which  we  hope  and  trnst  will  be 
possible  to  Mr.  Stow  ere  long,  cannot  but  effect-  a 
radical  change  in  the  ideas  generally  entertained  with 
regard  to  the.  Bushmen  and  their  mental  condition. 
An  inspection  of  these  pictures,  and  their  eipiaaatioa 
by  Bushmen,  has  only  commenced;  bnt  it  promises 
some  valaabie  restilts,  and  throws  light  upon  many 
things  hitherto  nnintelllg^ble." 

CoFTBS  of  the  text  of  the  fragments  of  the 
newW-discovered  cuneiform  tablets  which  contwn 
the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Creation  are  being 
made  by  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arehaeology. 
They  will  be  published  iji  the  next  volume  of  the 
Traruactioiu  of  the  Society. 

Dk.  Adolphe  Bob,  of  Florence,  lately  proposed 
to  the  Early-English  Text  Society  to  edit  for 
their  forthcoming  Oowel  of  yitodemut  in  Anglt 
Saion  and  Early-Engliah  (edited  bv  Dr.  Richai 
P.  WUlcker,"  of^Leiprig),  an  Old-French  poetical 
version  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  he  had  found  in  the  library  of  a  monastery 
at  Florence.  But  as  this  vereiou  proves  to  be  a 
less  poetical  one,  more  exactly  a  literal  translation 
of  the  Latin  text,  than  that  of  AndrS  de  Coetaacee 
of  the  earlv  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  now  in 
the  BritisA  Museum,  and  already  known  to  Dr. 
Wiilcker,  the  Eorly-Eogliah  Text  Society  has 
decided  not  to  print  the  Florence  text  in  its  book, 
though  it  hopes  that  the  Old-French  Text  Society 
willbring  out  both  their  Early  French  versions  in 
parallel  texts.  The  Ootpel  ofNicodeimii  is  known 
in  every  mediaeval  tongue,  and  each  coontry's 
Old-Text  Society  must  deal  with  its  own  vernons 
tepuately. 


Ms.  FmunruL  will  begin  again  next  week 
B  courses  of  Conveisationel  Lectures  on  31iik> 
spare  at  Mr.  Roche's  Educational  Institutes  fw 
young  ladies:  on  the  Flays  of  the  Second  Period, 
at  CodiMon  Gardens,  on  Tuesday  mornings;  and 
on  the  Plays  of  the  First  Period,  at  Oteveiud 
Gardens,  on  Thursday  mornings ;  and  at  Somend 
Street,  Portmon  Square,  on  Saturday  monuDgs. 

Pkofessob  SAcsATr,  of  Yienn^  has  been  cslkd 
to  the  newly-founded  Chair  of  Oriental  Un. 
piages  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Di.  Ulrii 
Kiibler  baa  relinquished  hie  Chair  in  the  Uiufq> 
sity  of  Strassbnig,  and  accepted  the  post  of  Se- 
cretary of  the  German  Institution  for  Archa» 
\orj  at  Athens  in  the  place  of  Dr.  0,  Liidei^ 
who  has  returned  to  his  former  duties  ia  ^ 
diplomatic  service, 

Db.  Gboba  voh  deb  Gabklentz,  of  Dresto, 
has  written  to  the  editor  of  the  AUgtmdtu  Za-  : 
twig  to  st«.te  that  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  en- 
mining  the  Mpers  entrusted  to  him  for  publio- 
tion  by  the  Russian  traveller  Miklucbo-Mackj, 
which  include  some  extremely  interesting  listi  of 
Papuan  words,  as  used  by  the  natives  of  tlw 
Northern  ooaste  of  New  Guinea,  where  he  hid 
been  stationed  for  many  years.  Theee  and  othtt 
documents  referring  to  the  Papuan  languages,  vUdi 
had  been  sent  by  toe  Russian  traveller  to  IJi.  Tin  | 
der  Gabelentz's  &ther,  will  be  introduced  by  Dt; 
Geoi^  von  der  Gabelentz  into  the  treatise  on  tlie  : 
Papuan  langiiaa;es  on  which  he  is  now  engiged,  I 
and  with  vrhich  he  intends  to  incorporate  te 
valuable  materials  which  have  been  recently  aoii- 
plied  him  by  the  well-known  onthropologiit,  In, 
A.  B.  Meyer.  Hitherto  little  has  hwn  Imownin 
regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  Papuan  dialsdi 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  appear  to  be  largely  ia- 
termingled  with  Melaneeian  and  Malay-Polvnefflio 
elements ;  hut,  according  to  Dr.  von  der  Oabelenti, 
they  present  very  deeply-rooted  differences  d 
structurewhen  compared  with  those  languages,  ai 
certain  special  chaTac1«rislics  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  affix  indicating  ite 
genitive. 

A  OOBKBSPOSDEHT  writea  : — 

"  Id  tbe  interesting  account  of  Dr.  Biihlei'B  dis- 
coveries of  new  SflnslntMSS.  givenin  the  last  cnmbn 
of  the  AciDBHY,  I  hope  I  ma;  be  right  in  iia&K 
Lang&kahi-afltraB  instead  of  Slltras  of  IdsjAblu. 
These  Sfitras  (sometimea  called  lAuklkshi-aAtis)),1*- 
longing  to  the  Black  Ya^orveda,  are  frequentlj  gmtw 
(see  Max  Miillor's  Hittory  of  Ancimt  Sajuirit  Lilin- 
lure,  p.  109).  and,  to  judge  from  those  qnolitio»' 
ought  to  conlain  aoma  curious  matter.  '  Psrssqini.'  ui 
the  same  paragraph,  is,  no  doubt  a  mere  misprint  ra 
BAqatarsngia!,  the  famoua  history  of  Kaahmir." 

MKsaRs,  S.  W.  Partridqb  iiro  Co.  are  alwi' 
to  publish  Memorial  of  the  Wetlry  Famili/M^- 
J.  Stevenson.  The  work  will  include  a  gen* 
logical  table  of  the  family,  and  biographies  of  iB 
leading  members  for  260  years,  compiled  cimj 
from  original  and  unpublished  letters. 

De.  McEohbice  is  prepuing  a  work  on  tlw 
physiokigy  of  the  domestic  anim^,  for  the  use^ 
veterinary  students.  It  will  be  pubfished  «! 
Messrs.  Maclochlan  and  Stewart. 

The  Oommunistie  principles  which  are  » 
a3araungly  in  the  ascendant  in  Scandinavia  nu' 
perhaps  be  eiphuned  by  the  low  sUle  « 
the  higher  education,  a  fiict  which  hw  ^ 
ceived  a  strong  confirmation  in  the  Blati<ti» 
lately  published  of  the  condition  of  the  varois 
universities.  The  retrograde  tendency  is  shoira 
in  the  most  etarUing  form  in  the  Univemly « 
Christiania,  where  the  number  of  students,  orS 
1,000  at  the  end  of  the  corresponding  term  a« 
year,  now  scarcely  exceeds  800.  In  Sw^en  "T 
contempt  for  literature  has  not  passed  so  »r  w  "^ 
Denmark  or  Norway;  but  in  one  uoiversity  « 
least  (Lnnd)  we  find  a  serious  diminuOop  in  tw 
number  of  atudenla.  The  sentimental  ieteim 
given  at  the  popular  BiHft^keAolrr,  «»»|^ 
chiefly  of  ballada  and  the  elements  of  lieWKi 
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Tosj  fostef  patriotiam,  but  is  no  adeqotte  sabetd- 
tuto  for  a  uiuTernty  education. 

We  notice  in  the  Biituh  Quarterly  (October) 
an  artide  on  "The  Etruscans  and  their  Lan- 
gusfre,"  iu  whicb  the  -writer  aunonnces  himself  u 
on  the  side  of  Mr.  Imac  Tajlor  and  emphaticaUj 
against  the  theorj  of  Corssen,  The  article  was 
written  before  the  appearance  and  therefore  in 
iguonnce  of  Ooruen's  second  Tolume,  in  vhich 
Ms  whole  method  of  research  ia  explained  and 
illustrated,  so  that  the  violent  lan^piage  which  the 
reviewer  aometimes  employs  cannot  De  regarded 
as  coming  from  a  peraon  who  had  gone  t&'ough 
his  subject.  He  aaema,  indeed,  to  have  had 
enough  of  it  before  he  went  far.    Neither  does  he 

S>peBr  to  add  anything  to  the  leaulta  of  Mr. 
aylor,  except  his  belief  in  their  accuracy.  It 
was  not  neceaaary  to  r&-atate  Mr.  Taylor's  theory. 
That  had  been  very  clearly  done  by  himself,  and 
at  the  time  was  duly  re-echoed  in  the  public  printa. 
SeBob  NicolXs  Sobaluce  coutnbutea  to  the 
JUmtta  d*  E^aha  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Free- 
trade  in  the  Bisca^an  provinces.  It  is  written 
from,  the  protectianist  point  of  view. 

Don  Viceste  se  i,a  Fiteiite  calls  attention,  in 
the  Revata  de  la  Univertidad  de  Madrid,  to  a 
folsification  reapecting  the  sappoaed  Council  of 
Hennedes,  in  which  tiie  Gid  Oampeador  is  men- 
tioned. Senor  Ramiro  y  Tejada  has  included 
this  in  his  Coleccicm,  but  the  documents  on  which 
it  is  based  were  denounced  as  forgeries,  and  or- 
dered to  be  burnt  as  aoch  in  1796. 

TsB  some  number  also  contuns  the  first  part  of 
a  Catalogue  of  MSS.  now  kept  in  the  library  of 
the  TJniversidad  Central,  hut  proceeding  irom  the 
University  of  AleaUL  They  include  some  Hebrew 
codices,  prohably  used  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Complutenaian  Polyglot. 


VOm  OF  TBATEL. 

A  FUU  statement  of  the  otesent  state  of  affairs 
sa  r^arda  the  Qerman  Airican  ^pedition  has 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  Dr.  Petermann'a 
mtthatungtM.  Dr.  Paul  Giiasfeldt,  the  head  of 
the  expedition,  has  returned  tu  Berlin,  having 
failed  m  the  grand  scheme  for  penetrating'  inland 
from  Chinchozo,  the  coast- atation  selected.  One 
hundred  bearers  had  been  brought  at  considerable 
expense  from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  to  Ohinchoxo, 
but  of  these  no  leas  than  seventy  auccumbed  to 
the  fearful  climatic  influences.  Dr.  Giiasfeldt 
endeavoured  to  advance  during  the  dry  aea- 
son  with  the  remaining  thirty  bearers,  but 
attacks  of  fever  falling  on  a  constitution  en- 
feebled by  illness  during  a  previous  exploring- 
trip  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  attempt  and 
return  home.  Considerable  reaulta  have,  never- 
theless, been  obtained  in  varioua  hranchee  of 
science,  notwithstanding  the  compaiativelv 
limited  area  to  which  operations  were  confined. 
Moreover,  there  are  atiU  three  officers  of  the 
Society  left  to  carry  on  exploration — Dr.  Lenz  on 
the  Gaboon  river,  and  Dr.  Pogge  aud  Lieutenant 
Lux,  to  the  south,  from  the  Loanga  coast  Major 
Ton  Homerer  intended  to  accompany  the  last 
two  travellers,  but  he  has  suffered  eo  griev- 
onaly  from  fever  as  to  render  this  impossible.  He 
has,  however,  been  enabled  to  arrange  matters  for 
them,  and  tbey  will  accordingly  attach  themselves 
to  the  caravan  of  the  ivory-merchant,  Saturaino, 
'who  has  made  long  joumeya  into  the  great  Muata- 
yonvo  country  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  who 
woa  to  have  started  for  that  place  on  June  16 
last.  Of  Dr.  Lenz  the  news  is  that  he  ta  success- 
fully advancing  up  the  Ogowai,  and  he  has  ma- 
naged to  secure  a  live  gorilla,  which  is  expected 
to  arrive  in  Berlin  at  an  early  date.  Hia  survey 
of  the  C^^owai  differs  considerably  in  many  re- 
spects from  that  executed  by  the  French  travel- 
lers, MeBSTS.  Compile  and  Marche,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  last  Zeittchrifi  of  the  Berlin  Geo- 
graphical Socie^,  when  the  two  surveys  are 
shown  nde  by  nde. 


The  dreary  reign  of  conf\ision  which  has  so 

long  prevailed  in  the  spelling  of  Indian  proper 
names  promisee  to  be  drawing  to  its  close.  The 
compilation  of  a  series  of  gazetteers  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  India  necessitated  absolute  uniformity 
in  the  spelling  of  Indian  names  of  places,  and  Dr. 
Hunter  (under  whose  direction  the  gazetteers  were 
being  compiled)  was  called  upon  to  devise  a  system 
for  adoption.  Dr.  Hunter  has  been  very  soundly 
abused  1^  the  lovers  of  the  various  and  conflicting 
old  methods  of  spelling,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  system  now  sanctioned  is  not  that  of  Dr. 
Hunter,  but  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The  doctor  had  reconuntaided  the  syatem  of  Sir 
William  Jonea,  with  a  very  few  eiceptinna  in  the 
case  of  well-known  names.  In  the  system  finally 
approved,  the  "  well-known  names "  were  multi- 
plied to  sach  an  extent  sa  to  eliminate  all  veetiges 
of  a  real  "  system."  Nevertheless,  uniformity  has 
at  last  been  secured,  and  all  lovers  of  order  will 
rejoice  at  it.  We  understand  that  with  a  view  to 
ensure  the  general  adoption  of  the  new  spelling, 
an  amalgamated  alphabetical  index  of  names  of 
places  has  been  prepared,  and  copies  will  be  ex- 
tensively circulated  ia  official   and    non-official 

Mr.  Maroaby'b  notes  of  his  Journey  from 
^knlrow  to  Tali-foo  have  been  published  in  China 
with  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's  Minister.  A 
Shanghai  contemporary  remarks  that  there  are 
various  ^ps  in  the  journal,  which  are  probably  to 
be  explained  by  tiie  fact  that  Mr.  Margarysuffered, 
from  time  to  time,  aerioualy  in  health.  The  jour- 
nal stops  just  before  his  arrival  at  Tali-foo,  and  it 
is  feared  that  the  remainder  was  with  him  when 
be  vraa  murdered. 

Tbe  Slraili  Timet  states  that  M.  Miklucho- 
Maclay,  the  Russian  traveller,  has  been  heard  of 
from  the  Galena  minea  in  Patani,  where  he  ap- 
peared on  August  38  in  fur  health.  It  will  ne 
remembered  that  the  recent  surveying-party  up 
the  Moer  river  were  told  by  the  mhabitanta  of 
the  interior  that  M.  Maclay  was  almost  certain  to 
be  killed  bv  some  of  the  wild  tribes  on  hia  pro- 
jected tract;  and  it  ia,  therefore,  all  the  more 
satisfactory  to  learn  tlut  he  has  passed  safely 
through  the  most  dangerous  part  of  his  ad- 
venturoufl  journey. 

A  BCiEnTiFic  expedition  is  being  organised  in 
Holland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior 
of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  some  parts  of  which  ore 
quite  unknown  to  Europeans. 

Teb  Russian  correspondent  of  the  KobuKht 
Zatung  states  that  letters  have  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg from  members  of  the  exploring  expedition 
which  was  recently  sent  to  the  Attrek  territory  by 
the  Imperial  Government  Hiey  had  advanced 
to  Krasnowodsk,  in  Tschikishlau,  without  misad- 
venture, and  after  a  week's  rest  had  proceeded 
alonr  the  Attrek  to  Schot,  where  it  was  proposed 
to  totie  in  new  supplies.  It  was  expected  that  the 
expedition  would  reach  tbe  mouth  of  the  Attrek 
on  their  homeward  passage  about  the  end  of  last 
or  the  beginning  of  the  present  month.  In 
General  LomakiiTs  official  report  of  the  expedition, 
which  came  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  announced  that,  although  hitherto  the  Turko- 
mana  had  everywhere  shown  themselves  friendly 
towards  the  Russians,  there  was  reason  to  know 
that  the  Afghans  wero  endeavouring  to  incite 
them  to  rise  against  the  strangers  and  provent 
their  fiirther  advance.  The  Turkomans  had  on 
several  occasions  given  information  in  regard  to 
these  attempts,  which  had  enabled  the  General  to 
seize  two  or  the  Afghan  emissaries,  who  had  been 
executed  as  spies.  The  Attrek  expedition  is  re- 
fjarded  by  the  Russian  Government  as  especially 
important,  from  the  information  which  it  is  antici- 
pated it  may  supply  in  regard  to  the  various  de- 
grees of  praeticabili^  of  the  different  routes 
leading  to  Herv,  whicn  is  interesting  as  a  central 
point  of  junction  for  many  lines  of  way  opening 


Thb  German  colonists  at  Jerusalem,  who  are 
chiefly  Wiirtembergers,  have  made  several  im- 
portant additions  to  their  settlements  near  the 
Temple,  and  among  other  building  they  have 
erected  a  hospital  for  Lepers,  which  has  been 
named  the  "Jesus  Asylum."  They  have  also 
exerted  themselves  to  render  access  to  Jemsolem 
easier  and  leea  exposed  to  danger  and  uncer- 
tainty by  forming,  in  concert  with  several  Russian 
setUers,  an  association  for  supplying  means  of 
transport  and  conveyance  between  Jafia  and 
Jerusalem,  and  they  have  already  put  twenty- 
five  carriages  and  fifty  horses  on  the  road,  which 
ia  thus  rendered  perfectly  safe  for  travelleia. 


f  ABIB  ueiTEK. 

FuiB  :  Novembei  6|  IVJh. 

The  winter  is  upon  ua ;  the  trees  of  the  Tuileriee 
shed  their  yellow  leaves,  the  crowd  of  carriages 
thronging  tite  Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Bois  da 
Boulogne  shows  that  the  &shionable  world  has 
left  the  country  for  Paris ;  the  National  Assembly 
reaumes  its  session,  and  new  hooka  begin  agun  to 
appear.  Your  correapondent  cannot  in  a  monthly 
article  mention  all  the  novelties  of  the  day.  He 
can  do  no  more  than  point  out  those  that  are  most 
important,  whether  owing  to  the  favour  they  meet 
with  from  the  public,  or  as  symptoms  of  con- 
temporary intellectual  tendencies,  or,  above  all, 
on  account  of  their  real  sciendfic  or  literary  value. 

We  have  just  received  a  perfect  avalanche  of 
novels.  Your  readers  certainly  do  not  require  ma 
to  keep  them  informed  of  the  increasingly  hasty 
productions  of  M.  Hector  Malot,  the  speculations 
of  M.  Belot  on  the  public  taate  for  equivocal  nar- 
ratives and  unwholesome  pictures,  or  even  of  a 
number  of  ephemeral  productions  wanting  neither 
in  atyle  nor  in  wit,  such  as  tbe  novels  of  "Fer- 
vacques,"  Mdme.  jLebatilj/  and  SatAa  (Dentn). 
The  originsl  idea  of  the  author  who  conceals  him- 
self under  this  pseudonym  is  to  make  the  novel 
serve  the  Bonapartist  propaganda.  All  the  good 
people  brought  forward  are  Bonaportiats,  while 
persons  holding  other  opinions,  especially  Re- 
publican opinions,  are  represented  as  without  law 
or  honour.  The  author,  however,  piquee  himself 
on  his  realism  I  BeaJiam  and  truth  are  not 
alwaya  synonymous  l«rms.     Neither  shall  I  pause 


history— 


and  which,  although  i 
novel,  nevertheless  contains  a 
Ze  Soirum  d'ime  Amfriemne 
Fanny  Lear  (Lacroix).  It  relates  to  the  un- 
fortunate Grand  Duke  who  wsa  lately  shut  up  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  for  having  stolen  his  mother's 
diamonds.  The  woman  for  whom  he  has  wasted 
hia  money  and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
crime  has  not  scrupled  to  let  in  the  light  of  day 
upon  the  story  of  her  amtnirt.  Under  the  apparent 
intention  of  exculpating  her  lover  by  representing 
liim  to  be  seized  with  kleptomania  most  probably 
liee  concealed  some  vulgar  affair  of  extortion — tbe 
desire  to  get  the  compromising  lettera  she  pos- 
sessee  redeemed  hy  the  Prince's  family.  The 
book,  which  is  certMuly  not  written  by  herself, 
has  beudes  no  literary  merit,  and  would  present 
no  interest  but  for  the  Grand  Duke's  letters  which 
ore  inserted  therein.  They  are  the  production  of  a 
weak  brMn,  but  of  a  warm,  simple,  and  devoted 
heart.  Those  written  durins  the  campaign  in 
Turkestan  are  especially  remoncable  ;  they  breathe 
the  sincereet  patriotism,  and  an  enthusioam  car- 
ried to  fanaticism  for  the  Russian  army,  which  is 
to  conquer  the  whole  of  Asia  and  even  "British 
India.'' 

The  new  collection  of  Mexican  novels,  by  M. 
Lneien  Biart,  L'Emt  dorwumU  (Oharpentier),  de- 
serves spe^l  mention.  Being  Uie  son  of  a  well- 
known  painter  who  had  made  Mexican  ecenea  his 
ipfcialiti,  M.  L.  Biart  became  familiarised  eariy  in 
life  with  the  adventurous  and  passionate  manners, 
elegant  in  Hhsai  Tsiy  savagery,  of  tlwt  primitivQ 
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and  at  the  Biune  time  carrapt  ranHHldaB.  TBe 
paioter  had  given  us  little  more  tliou  a  cancatore 
of  American  life;  the  noveliat  gives  us  a  slightly- 
idealised  pictnre  of  it. 

M.  Peuillet,  at  all  events,  does  not  seek  his 
models  ao  far  afield.  He  finda  them  in  Paiia, 
in  Paris  only,  and  in  the  most  aristocratic 
mtloiu  uf  the  cafdtal.  In  hia  Ust  novel,  Un 
USariagt  dealt  U  Monde  (Michel  L6vy),  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  dukea,  marquise*,  and  counts. 
This  by  no  means  implies  that  the  manDers  it 
deacribea  are  Tery  leflned  or  the  min^  very 
pute :  OD  the  contrary,  we  find  nothing 
therein  but  young  coquettes  and  faithless  hus- 
bajids.  M.  de  Rias  marries  &  woridly  young  girl, 
who  asks  DO  better  fate  than  that  of  being  a  loving 
and  devoted  wife.  The  husband,  unfortunately, 
sacrifices  none  of  hia  relations,  none  of  hig  habits, 
none  of  hia  studies  to  hiti  wife,  and  she  fills  np  the 
void  in  her  existence  by  worldly  diasipation. 
Through  a  seriea  of  misunderstandings,  the  gulf 
between  them  grows  wider  and  wider,  M,  de  Sjas 
betrays  his  wife,  and  if  she  on  her  part  does  not  do 
as  much,  it  is  because  chance  rather  than  her  virtue 
protects  her.  They  come  at  last  to  hate  and 
despise  each  other,  and  even  to  address  each  other 
witli  a  brutality  which  may  perhaps  be  thought 
fitting  in  the  great  world  whence  M.  Feuillet 
draws  his  models,  but  which  would  certainly  be 
inadmissible  among  well-bred  people.  A  friend 
has,  happily,  underatood  that  a  misunderstanding 
alone  was  to  blame,  and  makes  them  feel  that  they 
aie  made  to  love  other.  This  novel  is  full  of 
improbabilities,  not  to  mention  that  upon  which 
it  IB  founded;  conjugal  happiness  would  be  im- 
poesible  fa  real  life  between  neople  who  had 
oBended  each  other  as  deeply  as  AL  and  Mdme.  de 
Biaa.  One  is,  besides,  enocked  at  the  mixture 
of  insipidity  and  brutality  which  conatitutea 
M.  FeuiUets  present  manner.  And  yet  the 
novel  is  pleasant  reading.  It  is  well  written ; 
the  scenes  of  bshionable  life  are  drown  with 
a  li^ht  and  accurate  pencil,  and  we  admire 
in  it  isdicatioDS  of  a  subtle  and  true  psychology. 
The  bediming  of  a  coldness  between  the  husband 
and  wiM  who,  without  intending  it,  wound  and 
repel  one  another  because  they  have  married  with- 
out knowing  each  other,  or  being  capable  of 
mutual  sacrincee,  is  painted  with  much  truth  and 
delicacy. 

A  much  more  powerful  work  than  that  of  M. 
Feuillet,  and  which  is  now  appearing  as  a /niif/Rffm 
in  the  Tempt,  is  Ferdinand  Fabre's  La  Petite  Mh-e. 
M.  Fabre  has  constituted  himself  the  painter  of 
the  clerical  world.  lie  knows  it  thoroughly,  tram 
the  princes  of  the  Church  whom  he  delineates  in 
L'Aibi  Zigrana  to  the  humbleat  country  curates 
or  the  hermits  of  the  C^vennes.  Hia  great  origi- 
nality consists  in  the  fact  that  he  imports  no 
passion  into  theee  studies,  which  are  as  profound  as 
researches  in  histwy  or  acience.  He  describes  the 
priests  he  brings  upon  the  stage  with  so  much 
truth,  he  makes  them  behave  in  so  life-like  a 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  convict  the  author 
of  autipathies  or  aympathies.  His  nervous  style 
gives  extraordinary  relief  to  all  the  charaoters. 
His  IWvSrend  PSre  Phalippou  deserves  to  take  his 

Slace  beside  the  best  creations  of  Balzac.     Ti.  and 
Idme.  Fuster  are  not  less  successful. 
Beside  the  Dovelists  appear  the  poets.    Never 
have  so  rnanv  veiaes   been   published.      A   new 

f'oomal,  La  I^te  Xitfennre,  edited byameritorious 
iterarr  critic,  M.  Albert  Collignon,  will  be 
pablisned  r^;ularly  every  week.  The  Lihrairie 
Lsmerre  is  about  to  undertake  its  aouual  publica- 
tion of  the  PamcuMB  Cbntemaoraut,  We  know 
two  of  the  poems  that  are  to  form  part  of  it,  both 
of  which  are  very  beautiful;  "Les  Etoiles,"  by 
U.  Thsuiiet,  and  a  piece  by  M.  Sally  Frudhomme 
an  the  catastrophe  of  the  Zenith  balloon,  which 
is,  parhapa,  tba  finsat  inspiration  he  baa  ever  had. 
In  this  we  find  tJl  his  philosophical  power  of 
miodwith  t^  mMt  livdy  and  higjily  eoloiued 
imagination.  There  ia,  abov«  all,  one  dialogue 
between  liie  spirit  and  the  body  that  is  tnly 


BubUme.  The  body  deures  to  descend  once  more, 
the  spirit  drags  it  lugher,  ever  higher,  until  at  last 
the  body  &lls  back  exhauated  and  powerless,  leaving 
the  spirit  t«  continue  its  ascent  into  the  infinite. 
The  Jihiloaophical  sentiment  animating  this  poem 
ia,    it  I   may   so    express    myself,   an    idealistic 

C'tivism,  lofty  aapirations,  a  thinit  for  the  un- 
wn  and  the  infinite,  without  faith  or  hope  in 
au^t  but  acience. 

The  master  of  French  positivism,  M.  Littr^, 
who  ia  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  years  and 
the  prodigious  labours  he  has  accompbshed,  has 
just  pubfisbed  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces 
ever  produced  bv  his  pen.  He  has  contributed  an 
autobiographical  preface  to  a  book  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  M.  Eug.  Noel,  the  MSmoirat  (fua  Imbi- 
ciie  (Germer-Bulli^).  In  this  he,  with  touching 
sincerity  and  seriousness,  describee  the  whole  of  a 
career  devoted  entirely  to  science  and  to  doing 
good,  the  way  be  practised  medicine  in  the  village 
where  he  spends  each  summer,  the  sorrows  he  haa 
had  to  bear,  pardculaily  the  lose  of  his  mother, 
all  that  he  owes  to  his  parents,  to  their  mora!  and 
intellectual  heritage,  and,  finally,  all  for  which 
he  is  indebted  to  the  philosophy  of  Auguste 
Gomte,  who  has  been  the  light  and  the  infallible 
rule  of  hia  thought  and  hia  conduct.  He  seems 
to  bid  farewell  to  life  and  to  hia  labours,  and  does 
this  with  a  roild  serenity  whidk  bears  witness  to 
the  purity  of  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  goodness 
and  to  truth. 

The  tittle  book  which  opens  with  tbia  admimble 
pre&oe  is  itself  interistiug  and  agreeable  to  read. 
It  is  the  history  of  a  man  witbont  ambition  who 
is  twitted  by  his  whole  family  for  hia  simplicity, 
and  who,  wnile  living  in  the  country,  finds  means 
to  found  an  excellent  family,  and  to  do  muoh 
good.  Under  cover  of  a  novel,  M.  Noel  proposes 
social  reforms,  and  particularly  the  application  of 
co-operation  to  agriculture. 

The  fashion  of  presenting  political,  social,  and 
[diiloBophical  ideas  in  the  shape  of  a  novel  and  of 
worka  of  imagination  aeema  to  be  returning. 
Attempts  are  made,  more  or  lees,  to  imitate  Vol- 
taire, who  remains  none  the  leas  inimitable.  M. 
Laboulaye  lately  acquired  bis  great  reputation  by 
a  book  of  this  land,  Parie  en  Amirique.  He  has 
remained  i^lhful  to  thia  interesting  literary  form, 
and  bos  now  published  the  Nomeatu:  CmUet  Sieut 
(Charpentier).  A  new-comer  in  the  world  of 
letters,  M.  L.  Rambaud,  who  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance last  year  with  some  idat  in  hia  TmIo- 
men/  (Tun  Latin,  a  work  liill  of  vigorous  mis- 
anthropy, has,  in  bia  turn,  attempted  the  alleeDrical 
style.  He  shows  us  in  his  JUpubdjti^  de  Martin 
(Obarpen  tier)  some  friends  who  determine  to  found 
a  republic  in  the  woods.  All  the  conflicts,  all 
the  difficulties  which  arise  on  a  large  scale  in  a 
republic  are  manifested  in  this  little  circle ;  but 
good  sense  triumphs  in  a  series  of  conversations 
m  which  Martin  and  his  Mends  discuas  all  the 
moral  and  political  subjects  that  can  present 
themseli-es  to  men  living  in  society.  They  say  a 
number  of  true  and  delicate  things,  but  these  dis- 
sertations and  this  perpetual  allegory  become 
rather  wearisome  wbcn  tney  last  through  a  whole 
volume.  Voltdre's  longest  stories  consist  of  100 
pages  only. 

Turning  to  the  side  of  serious  literature,  wo 
find  some  important  publicatdons.  In  the  first 
rank  of  theee  1  place  a  historical  work  of  great 
interest  at  the  present  moment — L'Elat  modmte 
tt  rEglite  Catholiqne  en  Allema^e,  by  11. 
Stroehlin  (Sandoz  and  Fischbacher).  In  the  first 
volume,  the  only  one  that  has  hitherto  appeared, 
ftL  Stroehlia  studies  Germany  under  the  rSjfime 
of  the  Concordats — that  is,  trdm  the  French  Bevo- 
luticm  until  1S70.  The  second  volume  will 
relate  the  phases  of  the  struggle  commenced  by 
the  Governments  of  Ornmanv  against  the  Riunan 
Curia,  and  which,  while  moderate  in  Austria,  has 
in  Prusaia  assumed  a  character  of  viotsnce  and 
intensity.  M.  Stroehlin,  iriio  is  a  nalivB  of 
Geneva  and  a  Protastaat,  and  ia  wonderfully  vrall 
acquainted  with  Qermanj,  brings  the  cahnwas  of 


a  historian  to  this  study.  One  may  fearlesdi 
allow  oneself  to  be  led  by  him,  for  he  b  exempt 
from  all  passion,  and  is  at  the  same  time  mutcrnf 
his  subject,  and  handles  it  with  unquesfioiiabl^  ' 
authority.  We  could  not  recommend  a  dhik 
lucid  and  complete  ezpoaition  of  a  quee^a  «, 
difliciilt  and  so  little  known.  We  eouH  not  on 
similar  grounds  say  as  much  for  M.  Lo  Plsj'j 
book,  La  Ciinliialion  de  VAngleterre  dan*  tn  np- 
peril  aofc  Vidfe  de  Dim  et  let  ctmtamu  de  la  ptii 
aociofe  (Dentu).  Themere  title  of  this  work  shom 
that  we  have  to  do  with  an  eccentric  niii 
haunted  by  certain  fixed  ideas.  M.  Le  Play  iim 
economist  of  great  merit,  known  to  the  gsnail  , 
public  as  the  inventor  of  the  ingenious  axnap- 
ment  of  the  great  building  of  the  IntematioDil 
Exhibirionof  1867,  and  hi(3ilyeeteemed  bTeroM- 
mists  for  the  great  industrial  enqnirv  he  carried  oct 
and  printed  at  his  own  expense  with  truly  [diireli 
prodigality,  and  for  his  book  on  Social  Rrfom,  I 
which  is  Ml  of  original  and  profound  ideas.  )[, 
Le  Play,  struck  wiUi  the  anarchy  which  at  pmat 
prevails  in  ideas  and  in  mcxala,  attsdies  Ife 
bighest  importance  to  the  family,  which  ha  tat- 
siders  to  be  weakened  and  lalieii,  and  to  tic  , 
creation  of  a  social  hierarchy  composed  of  gTi)up> 
bound  and  subordioated  to  each  other.  Eeati 
a  means  of  arriving  at  thia  double  olyecCiDllk 
freedom  of  testamentary  diapoaitions.  He  stlscliK 
e^ual  importance  to  the  maint«iance  of  religiou.' 
faith  as  a  conservative  element  in  society.  Ill' 
views  have  led  M.  Le  Flay  to  lean  towarda  ik 
Catholic  party,  and  to  create  for  himself  aaoctcf 
mysticism  blended  with  reforming  ideas.  EngUii 
haa  always  been  one  of  hia  hvourite  subjects  uf 
study.  She  enjoys,  indeed,  the  testamentary  free-  i 
dom  whichM.LePlayrecarda  withenvj.  l^helui  | 
not  destroyed  the  social  hierarchy.  She  poseass 
immense  industrial  development,  and  triei  tl 
forms  of  association.  She  has  one  vice,  it  is  tw 
—that  of  being  Protestant;  and  an  inrinciblt 
tendency  now  draws  her  towards  the  democnlk 
idea,  and  the  emancipation  of  thought  fioni  mj 
dogmatic  yoke.  M.  Le  Play  deplores  lliit. 
Readers  of  his  work  will  be  surprised  to  M 
therein,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  completa  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  England  eat- 
bined  with  so  many  prejudices  and  foregone  Ko- 
elusions. 

Before  leaving  the  domain  of  politjcs,  let  v 
notice  a  book  by  M.  E.  Daudet  on  M.  de  Ma> 
tigcao  (Dentu).  ThialibeialMiniBterofCharlfii. 
was,  aa  is  well  known,  overthrown  by  thu  coali- 
tion of  the  Left,  which  thought  him  too  modente. 
and  of  the  extreme  Right,  which  considered  liw 
too  progressive.  He  might  have  founded  i'arlis- 
meatary  liberty  in  France  if  the  Court  and  tk 
country  had  not  been  equallyinossable  of  aaiet- 
standing  and  practising  it.  Hia  place  being  KM 
by  M.  de  Pobgnac,  the  latt^o'  issued  the  uiu<>ii^ 
decrees  of  July,  1930,  which  brought  aboiil  tk 
(all  of  Charles  X  Forgetting  the  most  Inti- 
mate resentment,  U.  de  Martignac  then  left  i^ 
retreat  to  defend  M.  de  Polignac  in  the  trial  to 
high  treason  to  which  he  was  subjected.  "■ 
Daudet  holds  in  his  hands  the  papers  and  com- 
spondence  of  M.  de  Martignac.  They  !»« 
enabled  him  to  compose  a  volume  wherein  otf 
finds  no  historical  revelations,  but  in  which  ^' 
noble  character  of  the  Minister  appears  in  sU  _* 
beauty.  The  liberal  fraction  of  the  Legitinu-'i 
partv  was  verj-  superior  in  respect  of  loftiness  ol 
minS  and  of  intelligence  to  the  politicians  who 
were  in  power  after  the  year  1830.  The  raigo  of 
Louis  Philippe  wsa  for  Franca,  albeit  with  a  e«^ 
tain  outward  reppectahility,  a  paiod  of  decliW 
and  corruption.  This  appears  fiim  the  Sn«w^ 
de  M.  de  Mamay  (Jouast),  a  conservaUve  *» 
sceptical  magistrate  of  the  race  of  the  revit  of  t" 
eignfeenth  century,  and  who  would,  like  "■*"'' 
have  said :  "  Apids  moi  le  d^Hoge." 

The  world  grows  old  hot  chsnges  lit^-  J" 
you  would  be  eonvinced  of  thsv  w«  ,"» 
phaTtTiiTif  volume  in  which  M.  G.  Boinier  hat  ]"' 
coUectej;  his  lectures  at  the  OoUdge  da  Fvdb^ 
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L'Oppimtion  taaa  lei  Cismt.  It  is  a  Btudj  that  iB 
at  once  historical  and  literaiy,  perhaps  too  literary 
to  answer  completelv  to  the  title,  for  the  place 
occupied  in  it  by  Ovid,  who  was  never  a  grumbler, 
and  who  became  the  most  abject  of  snppliantB,  ia 
disproportionste.  M.  Boiaaier  has,  by  this  work. 
Required  a  fresh  title  to  the  French  Academy,  and 
he  would  long-  since  hnve  been  nominated  if  the 
elections  to  the  French  Academy  had  a  literarr 
character.  But  thia  learned  assembly,  whicL 
under  Napoleon  III.  composed  and  put  in  jirac- 
lice  an  adraimble  chapter  of  the  "  Opposition 
under  the  Oaesftrs,"  could  not  with  the  Emperor'a 
fall  lose  its  unlucky  political  maaiae.  It  preferred 
to  M.  Boissier  first  M.  MSziSres,  because  ha  came 
from  Metz ;  then  M.  Iiemoinne,  because  be  was 
an  Orleaniat;  it  w,  perhaps,  about  to  prefer  M.  J. 
SimoQ  to  him,  because  he  is  a  Republican. 

I  know  not  mhetbei  I  should  add  to  the  serious 
books  a  poathumous  work  by  M.  Philarite  Obasles, 
La  P»i/<:hologit  Sociait  {Oharpentier^.  Under  this 
ambitious  title  we  find  a  series  of  dissertations,  of 
disressionB,  without  order,  without  object,  upon 
Dickens,  Balzac,  Freytag,  Eugene  Sue,  Bismarck, 
Caroline  Schlegel,  &c.,  ic,  but  full  of  spirit,  of 
humour,  and  good  sense.  A  strange  man  was 
Philardte  Chasles.  M.  Quizot  had  appointed  him 
Professor  at  the  Collie  de  France  to  reward  him, 
not  for  his  scientific  merit,  but  for  his  political 
services.  He  was  to  teach  the  history  of  the 
lan^^uages  and  literature  of  Northern  Europe.  He 
amved  at  his  lecture  without  having  prepared 
Ha  jthing,  cairying  the  last  Rtmit  ties  Deux  Mondei, 
or  the  List  naw  novel  by  Oeorce  Sand  under  his 
arm,  and  be^gau  to  discourse  Wt«r-skelter  upon 
everything  that  cam«  into  his  head ;  witty,  some- 
timee  even  eloquent,  alwaysamusing,  but  inspiring 
little  reepect  for  his  tsaching.  Im  last  book 
most  be  uie  summary  of  a  certain  number  of  his 
lessons. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  umonnce  the  appearanee 
of  an  excellent  and  charming  edition  of  tbe  works 
of  AEathiirin  Begnier,  by  H.  Oourbet  (Lemerre), 
and  of  the  first  volume  of  the  edition  of  Lafbn- 
taine,  by  U.  Pauly  (Lemerre).  G.  Monod. 
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OORXS&POSDEXCB. 

THE   TEOJAIT    COtLECriOIf. 

ralFrmo:  OcUban.  ISIS. 
An  Athenian  dealer  in  antiquities  and  Professor, 
who  since  the  discovery  of  Troj  has  never  ceased 
to  attack  me^  has  recently  stated  in  the  Parisian 
journal  Xa  Lihertt,  that  I  have  offered  my  Trojan 
collection,  not  only  to  the  Governments  of  England, 
Fiance,  and  all  the  States  of  Germany,  but  ^so  to 
a  lai^  number  of  private  parties,  but  that  every 
one  refuses  to  purchsse  it,  the  treasure  being 
manufactured  by  a  cyclopean  goldsmith,  and  thus 
of  CO  value.  I  think  it  therefore  my  duty  to  state : 
that  I  only  once  offered  the  Trojan  collection,  not 
for  monfy,  btit  gratvitoa^y,  and  that  this  was 
done  during  my  lawsuit  with  Turkey,  in  May, 
1874,  through  tbe  French  ambaasador  at  Athens 
the  French  Qovemment,  at  a  time  of  great 


any  one  for  sate,  and  it  shall  never  be  sold, 
iither  during  my  lifetime  or  after  mj  deatlL 

HKNBT  SCHLIBMAinT. 


THE  DIBCOVEET  OF  THE  XAKB-nWELLIBOB. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Acadbki  occurs  a 

sentence  (p.  447,  coL  3)  eipressing  what  is  no 
doubt  the  geoer^  belief  or  impression  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Lake-Dwellings  by  Br.  Keller,  of 
Ztirich.  The  true  discoverer,  however,  was  Joh. 
Aeppli,  schoolmaster  of  Obar-Meilen,  the  village 
where  the  discovery  was  made  in  Januaiy,  16G4. 
The  fact  is  attested  by  Dr.  Keller  himself  in  the 
Mitthalungm  der  arUiquar,  QeaeUichnft  (ii. 
Band,  2.  Abthlg.  3.  Heft),  and  by  Sir  JohnLub- 
boch  in  his  Prehiatoi'ic  Timet  (c.  !>).  I  take  these 
references  from  a  short  pamphlet  by  Herr  Aeppli 


(Stafa,  1870)  a 


"u?! 


of  which  I  had  the  honour 


of  receiving  from  him  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  Obep> 
Meilen  about  three  years  ago.  His  pamphlet  was 
called  forth  by  a  publication  on  the  subject  of  the 
pile^nellings,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Ziirich  "  School  Synod,"  in  which  his  share  in  the 
great  discovery  was  slurred  over— perhaps  imin- 
tentioDally,  but  certainly  in  a  highly  unjust  and 
improper  way.  He  gives  in  it  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  indications  which  had  led  him  to 
the  watch  for  some  such  discovery,  and  de- 
scribee the  efforts  which  he  made  with  his  slender 
maana  to  collect  and  secure  the  implements  and 
other  remains  laid  bare  by  the  low  state  of  the 
the  winter  of  185S-51.  I  may  add  that 
could  spend  an  hour  in  Herr  Aeppli's  com- 
pany (as  I  had  the  pteosure  of  doing)  without 
admiring  his  keen,  resolute  mind,  and  uoselGsh 
love  of  knowledge.  These  noble  qualities  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  satisfaction  of  adding  a 
whole  territory  to  science,  and  (I  fear)  in  no  other 
way ;  not  even  by  the  general  gratitude  of  scien- 
tific men.  His  servicse  have  been  acknowledged, 
indeed,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  perhaps  by  others, 
but  they  are  evidently  not  known  as  widely  aa 
they  deserve  to  be.  D,  B.  Momo. 


F  NOBTH  W&LBB." 
h;  tJOTtubiir  B,  ins. 
In  the  AcADBUT  of  November  6  (p.  478)  I  find 
an  extract  from  an  article  in  Blaclacoad  on  the 
"  Legenda  and  Folklore  of  North  Wales,"  referring 
to  a  aingutsr  custom  said  to  be  still  surviving  in 
North  and  South  Wales.  It  is  alleged  that  at  a 
funeral  "  a  hireling,  who  lives  1)y  such  services, 
has  lundad  over  to  him  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  maple 
bowl  full  of  beer  or  milk,  and  &  sixpence,  in  con- 
sideEKticm  of  which  hs  takes  upon  him  all 
the  sins  of  the  defunct,  and  fieea  him 
or  her  from  waiking  after  death;"  and  diis 
functionary,  it  is  added,  is  currently  called  a 
"  Sin-eater."  The  earlier  porUon  of  my  life  was 
spent  in  South  Wales,  and  I  have  lived  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  North  Walea,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  tne  strange  custom  here 
aUuded  to,  either  as  now  existing  or  as  having- 
existed  at  some  former  period.  I  have  not  been 
indiSerent  aa  to  the  customs  and  legends  of  ths 
land  of  my  birth,  and  my  profession  often  brings 
me  in  contact  with  funerals ;  but  I  have  never 
found  a  trace  of  such  a  custom,  and  I  have  but 
little  heutalion  in  saying  that  it  is  alt<^;etheT  un- 
known in  the  Principality.  If  the  writer  of  tJie 
article  will  give  me  the  name  of  any  locality  where 
the  superstition  flourishes,  I  will  at  once  visit  the 
place  and  institute  enquiries  on  the  spot.  At  tbe 
same  time  he  will,  I  hope,  fkvonr  me  with  the 
Welsh  equivaleut  of  "  Sin-eater,"  for  I  am  inte- 
rested in  Welsh  words  aa  well  as  in  Welsb  customs 
and  legends.  D.  Sh^vak  E^rANB. 


0^  PBBEWILL. 

Templa :  Kovnnber  B,  1879. 
In  your  nnmber  of  October  23,  a  most  interests 
ing  letter  on  the  vaxed  question  of  freewill  ap- 
peared, s^ed  by  Mr.  J.  Hinton.  The  subject  is 
one  to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached  that 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  onering  a  suggestion  sup- 
plementary to,  and  explanatory  of,  what  he  has 
pnt  forward.  As  I  uoderstand  Mr.  Hinton,  free- 
wUl  mar  be  conceived  aa  a  deficiency  in  the  human 
mind  which  is  reflected  in  external  phenomena. 
Order,  we  cannot  deny,  is  all'present  and  omni- 
potent, and  the  highest  flights  of  the  human  mind 
culminate  in  a  conception  of  order,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Deity,  whom  even  tbe  strictest  anthrapomor- 
phists  represent  as  bound  by  necessarily  self-im- 
posed law ;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  man,  in  hie  limited  conscuousness,  fre- 
quently imagines  himself  in  conflict  with  that 
order.  This  view  seems  to  me  extraordinarily 
definite  and  simple.  Mr.  Hinton,  however, 
further  assumes  that  Nature  is  beyond  and  above 
man — that  man,  with  increasing  knowledge  and 
perfected  intellect,  approaches  this  divinity,  and 
IS  raised  above  his  former  self;  to  which  I  moat 
demur  with  an  enquiry  as  to  the  sense  in  which  a 
distinction  can  be  made  between  Nature  and  Maa. 
Man  ia  himself  the  highest  outcome  of  Nature, 
and  what  we  term  in  him  unnatural  is  simply 
that  expression  of  Nature  in  him  that  affecta  ua 
disagreeably  or  pwnfiJly.  Mr.  Hinton's  view 
here  impUes  necessary  progress,  something  that 
positive  science  is  at  present  wholly  unable  to 
demonstrate,  andat  the  same  time  appears  to  con- 
found very  di^rent  methods  of  acquiring  Bind  ex- 
pressing knowledge. 

Accepting  then  only  his  definition  of  freewill 
as  imperfect  knowledge,  I  would  add  the  limita- 
tion that  this  imperfection  may  be,  and  often  is, 
superior  to  what  we  relatively  term  perfection. 
The  shadow  on  the  wall,  the  absence  that  creates 
a  presence,  may  be  more  important  and  essential 
to  us  as  human  beings  than  the  dead  sur&ce  of 
the  wall  itaelf.  In  other  words,  the  belief  in  free- 
will may  be  as  necessary  to  tbe  health  of  a  high 
order  of  minda,  as  it  would  be  absurd  in  the 
months  of  those  who  proceed  fifom  verified  pre- 
misses, the  limits  of  which  they  are  bound  not  to 

Hatred  of  fbrngners  is,  from  one  point  of  view. 
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ridiculous.  An  exact  enquiier  who  gave  waj  to  it 
would  be  led  into  pitiable  eelf-contndiction -,  jet 
ihe  spirit  of  patriotiBm,  which  is  at  bottom  the 
Kune  as  that  which  originates  the  theolo^cal 
belief  in  freewill,  is  not  only  not  despicable  but  a 
needful  spur  to  the  noblest  achievements.  Prench- 
men,  Erwliahmen,  and  GermanB  are  very  much 
alike  wiui  many  fftults  and  manj  rirtues,  all 
Bpringii^  from  a  difTeient  order  of  progreasion, 
and  as  little  their  individual  ^SBessioD  as  the  dark 
hue  of  a  n^TO  is  his.  When  in  each  nation,  how- 
ever, we  ascribe  our  glory  to  self-conscious  effort 
we  keep  alive  the  enei^  which  would  expire  in 
midst  of  passive  observation. 

I  would  thus  conclude  that  Mr.  lUnton's  defi- 
nition, BH  far  as  the  imperfection  of  knowledge  is 
concerned,  is  one  that  may  be  readily  accepted  bj 
men  wbo  labour  according  to  exact  method,  but 
that  it  onght  to  be  rejected  by  those  whose  office 
it  is  to  foster  artistic,  spiritual,  or  national  life. 
The  contest  carried  on  between  men  whose 
principles  are  mostly  widely  apart  appears  to  me 
to  lack  justification,  and  this  modification  of  your 
eminent  contributor's  opinion  might,  if  ^nerally 
recoguiaed,  ttike  much  bittemaaa  from  a  discusKon 
that  promisee  to  be  as  bBireD  in  ita  ftiture  as  in  ita 
past  stages.  Fbascis  Llotd. 
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SCIENCE. 

The  Mind  of  Man :  being  a  Naiurat  Suttem 
of  Mental  Fhilotopliy.  By  Alfred  Smee, 
F.R.S.  4c.  (London :  Geo.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1875.) 
Mb.  Smbb,  who  ia  favonrably  known  as  a 
worker  in  electric  science,  ib  known  also  by 
many  persona  to  entertain  the  opinion  that 
the  nerves  are  electric  wires  and  the  brain  a 
coniplicated  voltaic  battery.  In  this  volume 
he  nas  endeavoured  to  give  an  acconnt  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  mental  life,  apparently 
with  some  reference  to  that  theory  as  a  basis ; 
bat  it  is  not  evident  in  what  way  the  two 
portions  of  the  book  bear  npon  each  other. 
No  account  is  taken  of  the  fects  which  go 
to  show  that  though  electrical  phenomena 
accompany  T«ry  many,  and  probably  all, 
changes  in  the  organic  as  in  the  inoi^nic 
worlc^  yet  that  the  form  of  action  which  ia 
exhibited  by  the  nervous  system  is  of  »  special 
character,  and  that  describing  it  as  voltaic 
does  but  embarrass  a  question  already  sn£- 
ciently  difficult.  The  analogies  of  electric  to 
nerve  action  are  obvious  enongh,  and  every 
observer  tries  to  avail  himself  of  them  for  his 
guidance.  It  seems  to  ua  that  only  repnl- 
sion  from  a  nsefnl  help  is  likely  to  result 


from  mere  verbal  affirmations  of  identity 
between  two  differing  things,  without  any 
fruits  of  helpful  illustration  or  deeper  insight. 
Where  the  generation  of  electricity  ia  in. 
eluded  among  the  animal  functions,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Smee  himself  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  electric  eel,  a  special  organ  exists,  diffe- 
rent in  its  construction  from  the  brain.  At 
the  same  time  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  note 
the  ingenious  methods  in  which  Mr,  Smee 
constructs,  by  means  of  voltaic  apparatus, 
imitatjons  of  the  various  animal  organs. 
The  reader  may  see  figured  in  his  volume,  in 
very  simple  forms,  an  "artificial  nose" 
and  tongue,  &c.,  in  which  savours  and  odours 
and  other  stimali  can  be  made  to  excite 
voltaic  cnrrenta ;  and  an  artificial  muscle,  in 
which  the  evolution  of  gas  by  voltaic  force 
causes  contraction  in  the  length  of  a  bladder 
with  expansion  in  its  breadth.  All  these 
things  are  certainly  worth  knowing,  and  not 
without  great  value  as  suggestions.  When 
we  have  duly  weighed  them,  then  there  lies 
before  us  the  task — -beginning  really  where 
Mr.  Smee  would  end  it — of  studying  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system  in  its  own 
characters. 

But  the  bnik  of  the  volume  consists  of  a 
mass  of  observations  concerning  mental 
action,  which  have  no  relation  to  any  electri- 
cal theory.  Our  reader?  must  judge  of  their 
value  by  an  extract  or  two  ; — 

"  The  majority  of  educated  persons  are  strongly 
^vemed  by  a  sense  of  riKht  and  wrong,  and  a 
desire  to  act  conscientiously.  Not  many  of  any 
class  of  society  willingly  violate  tbeir  conscientious 
belief  of  what  is  right  unless  they  are  strongly 
led  to  a  particular  course  of  action  by  some  violent 
imnulse.  So  strong  is  the  desire  to  act' rightly, 
and  especially  so  sensitive  are  men  to  appear  to 
act  rightly  before  their  fellows,  that  wrong  is  often 
done.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  methods  by  which 
a  right-minded  man  may  be  led  to  do  wrong. 
There  is  no  more  forcible  method  of  acting  upon 
a  man  than  to  suggest  that  his  proposed  course 
of  action  does  not  look  right  before  the  world. 
This  idea  has  to  be  controlled  by  every  strength 
of  mind,  as  there  are  times  and  circumstances 
when  the  truly  conscientious  man  to  do  right 
must  appear  to  do  wrong  before  many  persons." 

Or  again  :— 

"In  writings  nothing  can  exceed  the  value  and 
force  of  the  word  I,  either  implied  or  used ;  and 
although  there  are  not  found  wanting  persons  who 
seofi^atthe  prouoan,  and  attempt  to  ridicule  its 
use  by  recounting  the  number  of  times  per  page  it 
occurs,  as  an  act  of  egotism,  yet  its  more  abundant 
employment  would  have  saved  the  world  from 
much  sophistry,  decdt,  and  falsehood.  Almost 
all  untrue  stntaments  are  based  upon  arguments 
by  words,  and  the  petson  who  writes  them  never 
gives  his  opinion  unequivocally.  His  a^uments 
by  words  tliow  the  rosponsibility  of  the  conclu- 
sion on  his  readers  from  the  facts  which  he  has 
recorded ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  many 
other  facta,  or  parts  of  facts,  he  has  suppressed. 
But  if  he  makes  an  assertion  of  his  own  belief,  his 
readers  have  the  result  of  the  natural  process  of 
thought,  if  he  be  but  honest  and  trustworthy." 

Mr.  Smee's  mind  is  pained  at  the  conduct 
of  an  American  editor  who  "  actually  con- 
ducted two  journals  of  totally  opposite  poli- 
tics at  the  same  time."  He  "  took  care  not 
to  include  the  little  word  lin  his  arguments. " 
But  oar  author  acts  on  a  wholly  different 
plan,  on  which  he  reflects  with  just  pride. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  practice  for  years, 
however  difiicult  a  case  may  be  on  which  a  report 
is  given,  first  to  state  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 


and  finish  by  an  opinion  as  it  presents  itself  to  mj 
mind  on  ail  the  ftute  of  the  case.  In  giving  tku 
opinion  a  result  is  obtained  which  bos  been  derived 
from  the  mind,  the  immediate  work  of  God.  li 
setting  out  an  argument  by  words  or  symbola,! 
result  is  obtained  by  a  process  of  mechamsm  de- 
vised by  man." 

We  do  not  follow  our  author's  good  ei. 
ample,  but  deliberately  leave  the  "  difBcnL 
ties  "  of  estimating  the  value  of  Mr.  Smee's 
observations  to  our  readers,  ignobly  hiding 
ourselves  behind  a  mechanism  devised  h;  t 
man.  <[  Here  are  thotights  on  religion,  ol 
which,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  thit 
the  author's  own  feeling  and  practice  seem 
feir  from  being  the  strict  expression. 

"  Several  ideas  must  necessarily  co-exist,  giring 
rise  to  compound  ideas  always  existing  in  the 
brun:  thus  personality  and  infinity  give  u8  tix 


idea  of  the  soul;  pleasure  and  infinity,  of  good; 

Sin  and  infinity,  of  evil ;  cause  and  infi  *'      ' 
od ;    time   and   infinity,   of  eternity ;    i 


1  infinitT,  ti 


plessure,  and  time,  of  heaven ;  infinity,  pain,  ud 

time,  of  hell Pleasure  and  pain  regulalf 

all  actions But  the  action  determined  In 

any  particular  instance  may  be  punful,  for  tie 
sake  of  obtaining  greater  pleasure  at  future  periodi; 
and  the  idea  oT  obtaining  infinite  pleasure  miv 
allow  of  the  most  intense  immediate  pain.  .... 
All  actions  in  the  higher  generalisations  would 
give  the  idea  either  of  infinite  pleasure  or  of  in- 
finite pun.  Actions  which  concur  with  tiicu 
which  lead  to  infinite  pleasure  are  called  virtuous 
and  those  which  lead  to  infinite  pain  are  calM 
vicious.  ....  A  man  is  bom  a  free  agent ;  lol  | 
after  images  ate  once  implanted,  he  is  compelled 
to  act  &om  the  ideas  existing  in  his  bnun." 

Bnt  a  chief  element  in  the  book  is  a  de- 
scription of  arelational  machine, or  differential 
slate,  whereby  the  logical  relations  may  k 
mechanically  demonstrated  (a  logic-machioB 
in  short).  It  consists  essentially  in  arrang. 
ing  the  terms  of  a  proposition  into  larger  and 
smaller  groups,  and  so  connecting  these 
mechanically  that  the  motion  of  tbo  one 
group  produces  the  corresponding  "  logical" 
motion  in  the  others.  A  differential  machine 
weighs  evidence  mechanically,  fitting  together 
when  facts  agree,  and  refoaing  to  fit  when 
they  do  not ;  or  a  slate  may  be  used  in  a  cor- 
responding way,  with  numbers  to  denote  tbe 
presence  or  absence  of  fiicts.  And 
"it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  commonitT if 
the  Judges,  notwithstuiding  tbeir  high  int^itj, 
would  use  such  au  instrument,  as  then  what  o» 
calls  right  would  not  be  called  bv  a  second  wron^. 
A  mechanical  Judge  would  be  a  boon  to  the  whole 
civilised  world." 

Something  inclines  us  strongly  to  assent 
to  this  proposition ;  but  we  have  a  misgivinj 
that  the  differential  slate  would  show  n9 
that  in  doing  so  we  should  be  potting  asida 
"  the  mind,  the  immediate  work  of  God,  for 
a  result  obtained  by  a  process  of  mechanism 
devised  by  man."  We  are  glad  we  are  not 
yet  furnished  with  a  relational  machine. 
In  8  case  like  this  it  would  be  folly  to  ^ 
wise.  There  ia,  however,  great  interest  m 
the  fact  that  the  logical  processes  can  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  mechantsni,  ss 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jcvons. 

One  thought  of  our  author's  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

"  If  the  same  amount  of  thought  daring  the 
next  fifty  years  be  bestowed  on  ^e  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  laws  which  ought  to  govern  our  »cl»na 
as  has  been  bestowed  during  the  last  ^j  y^n  id 
defining  exacUy  the  physical  laws  which  goven) 
"■--"- —  reUgionwm  take  its  proper  posinon 
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m  the  mind  of  num,  and  we  shall  no  longer  1m 
puzzled  OB  to  nbat  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  no 
more  than  we  are  puzzled  at  the  present  time  aa 
to  the  effect  of  the  laws  of  the  xfniveree  in  any 
particular  case  presented  to  our  adjudication. 
TAere  it  Urn  a  inant  of  desire  in  thejn-etent  day  to 
do  right  than  an  absence  of  Jmoviledge  how  to  do  it." 
BmphaticaUy  we  believe  this  to  be  tme; 
and  that  in  the  taming  of  thought  in  this 
direction  there  lies  the  hope,  even  the  apeedj 
hope,  of  a  most  beneficent  revolntion. 

Jambs  Hinton. 


Chips  Jrom  a  German  Wffrlcahop.  Vol.  IV. 
By  F.  Mai  MiiUer,  H.A.  (London  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  18('5.) 
A  MEW  Tolnme  of  Profeaaor  Max  Miiller's 
"  Chips  "  has  qo  need  of  an  introduction. 
We  only  wish  there  were  a  few  more  such 
German  workshops  and  German  workers,  a 
few  more  such  chips  to  be  picked  np  by  the 
pasaer-by.  Professor  Max  MiiUer  is  always 
fascinating,  always  instructive ;  the  diy 
bones  of  science  clothe  themselves  with  flesh 
and  beauty  imder  his  touch,  and  we  go 
him  not  merely  to  be  taught  the  laws 
human  speech  and  mythology,  but  to  learn 
aJso  our  own  tongue,  and  to  discover  how 
tiie  hand  of  the  master  can  throw  a  charm 
over  the  labonrs  of  the  student  and  a  flood 
of  light  over  his  darkest  problems.  And 
the  new  volume  is  even  more  than  usually 
interesting.  The  science  of  language  and 
the  science  of  religion,  the  migration  of 
fables  and  the  creed  of  the  Darwinian,  such 
are  the  main  subjects  which  it  brings  before 
HB,  while  the  reader  who  cares  for  personal 
controversy  will  relish  the  thmsts  of  cold 
flteel  with  which  the  volume  concludes. 

Most  of  the  artioles  have  appeared  before 
in  one  shape  or  another,  but  not£s  are 
added  which  go  eihaustively  into  such 
questions  as  the  Sanskrit  gmmmatical  forma 
which  answer  to  the  Greek  inSnitive,  the 
accent  of  the  vocative  of  Ztuc,  or  the  schism 
in  the  Brahma-Sam&j.  Like  the  final  essay, 
"  In  Self- Defence,"  the  second  Rede  IJecture, 
which  criticiseB  Curtiua'  "Chronology  of 
the    Indo- Germanic   Languages, "    is    also 

The  first  "  Chip  "  has  a  peculiar  interest 
for  Oxford  men.  Professor  Max  Miiller 
deals  in  it  with  the  pressing  qnestion  of 
academic  reform  and  the  endowment  of 
research,  with  the  relation  between  the 
professorial  and  tutorial  elements  in  the 
university,  and  the  utilisation  of  fellow- 
ships. Aa  we  read  his  wise  and  weighty 
words  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  carried  away 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  learning,  not  to 
binsh  with  shame  when  we  compare  what 
might  be  with  what  is,  not  to  trust  that 
some  at  least  of  our  endowmente  may  jet 
be  transferred  from  a  profitable  species  of 
brainwork  to  that  nnremunerative  research 
for  which  they  were  once  intended.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  npon  such 
matters,  and  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
the  opening  pages  of  the  book  will  not  pass 
nnheeded  by  its  readers. 

The  second  Bede  Lecture  already  alluded 
to  is  the  conclusion  and  complement  of  the 
well-known  lecture  on  the  "Stratification 
of  Language,"  which  has  been  before  the 
world  mr  Uie  last  seven  years.     While  still 


maintaining  the  chief  doctrines  contended 
for  in  that  leetnre,  Professor  Max  Miiller 
guards  against  the  felse  inferences  that  have 
sometimes  been  drawn  from  his  words,  and 
points  out  the  restrictions  he  had  himself 
introduced  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  too  general  a  statement. 

"  I  did  not  say,"  he  remarks,  "  that  eveiy  form 
of  infiectioQ  had  been  proved  to  spring  from 
a  previous  combination,  but  I  apoke  of  those 
CBSes  only  where  we  have  succeeded  in  a  rational 
analyaia  of  inflectional  forms,  and  it  was  in 
these  that  I  maintained  that  infiection  had  always 
been  found  to  be  the  result  of  previous  com- 
bination. What  is  the  object  of  the  analysis  of 
grammatical  inflections,  or  of  Oomparative  Gram- 
mar in  general,  if  not  to  find  out  what  terminations 
originaUv  were,  before  they  had  assumed  a  purely 
fomal  character  P  " 

One  of  the  main  objects  be  had  in  view 
when  writing  the  lecture,  was  to  show  that 
no  elear-cnt  lines  of  demarcation  can  be 
drawn  between  the  three  chief  kinds  of' 
speech,  isolating,  agglutinative  and  in- 
fl^tional,  but  that  even  Chinese  has  its 
instances  of  agglutination,  nay  of  inflection 
also,  while  our  own  language  has  much  that 
resembles  ^e  phenomena  both  of  a^ln. 
tinative  and  of  isolatihg  dialects.  Here,  as 
elsewhere  iu  nature,  one  group  or  family 
passes  gradually  and  insensibly  mto  another  i 
the  gronps,  it  is  true,  really  exist,  but  the 
boundaries  between  them  can  as  little  be 
marked  as  the  lines  which  separate  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  As  agamst  the  at- 
tempt of  Curtius  to  determine  successive 
periods  in  the.  history  of  our  Aryan  flection, 
— the  growth  of  flection  in  the  verb,  for 
instance,  being  supposed  to  precede  its 
growth  in  the  noun — Professor  MaKMulIer's 
argnments  seem  to  me  nnanawcrable.  Com- 
parative Philology  will  enable  us  to  analyse 
certain  of  the  flections  of  grammar,  but  it 
can  hardly  tell  us  which  class  of  flection  is 
older  than  the  other. 

The  inaugural  lecture  at  Straasbui^  on 
the  "  Besults  of  the  Science  of  Langu^^  " 
is  an  eloquent  protest  in  behalfof  Glottology 
and  the  inestimable  services  it  has  rendered 
to  history  and  religion,  to  comparative  law 
and  classical  philology.  In  an  appendix 
Professor  Max  Miiller  pleads  warmly  for  the 
identity  of  6t6s  and  deve,  in  spite  of  the 
phonetic  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
such  a  connexion.  Certainly  it  is  very  hard 
to  understand  how  the  Greeks  could  have 
lost  the  old  Aryan  word  for  God,  and  re- 
placed it  by  another  of  extremely  similar 
sound ;  but  it  may  be  B^d  on  the  other  side 
that  the  Greeks  showed  themselves  equally 
iunovatingin  regard  to  their  kings  (JiaatKtiit, 
tipavvog,  avri£  being  all  new  words),  and  the 
resemblance  of  Otot  to  devait  might  have 
aided  in  its  introduction. 

More  interesting  to  the  general  reader  than 
this  somewhat  special  question  will  be  the 
famous  lecture  on  Missions  delivered  two 
years  ago  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is 
followed  by  a  reprint  of  the  Dean's  sermon 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
same  day.  Seldom  has  a  missionary  sermon 
been  so  learned  and  therefore  so  large- 
hearted  an  embodiment  of  common  sense. 
The  Oxford  Professor  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy has  had  to  study  the  sacred  books  of 
ot£er  religions,  to  trace  the  childlike  liapings 
of  the  religious  conscionsness  in  the  hymns 


of  the  Big- Veda,  and  to  admire  the  sablime 
morality  and  seltdenying  devotion  of  the 
Buddhist,  and  accordingly,  however  easy  it 
may  be  for  others  to  speak  with  glib  in- 
tolerance  of  the  beliefs  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  he  at  least  has  learnt  the  lesson  of 
St.  Peter's  words,  that  "in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteonsness 
is  accepted  with  him."  The  science  of  re- 
ligion IS  still  but  a  baby-science,  still  learning 
to  walk,  as  it  were,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
mother- science  of  language ;  bnt  young  as  it 
is  it  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  speak 
of  the  religious  systems  and  convictions  of 
other  men  with  the  uninstmcted  contempt 
of  former  generations.  The  comparative 
student  of  religions,  if  he  is  indeed  to  be  a 
student,  must  sit  apart  from  the  wranglings 
of  theological  dispntant«,  must  pursue  his 
researches  calmly  and  patiently,  confident 
that  men  will  yet  come  to  recognise  that 
creeds  and  dogmas  are  but  the  crystallised 
expression  of  human  imperfection,  and  that 
the  light  and  reason  and  conscience  of  God 
"lighteth  every  man  that  cometb  into  the 
world." 

One  more  essay  in  defence  of  the  asser- 
tion that  Brahmanism  is  a  decaying  because 
no  longer  a  missionary  religion  is  followed 
by  the  brilliant  address  delivered  before  tho 
Oriental  Congress  in  London  last  year. 
After  that  we  have  a  Life  of  Colebrook,  re- 
printed from  the  Edi/ttburgh  Review  of  Oc- 
tober, 1872 ;  and  then  comes  the  "  Reply  to 
Mr.  Darwin,"  in  which  Professor  Mar 
Miiller  points  to  the  unassailable  barrier  of 
the  root-period  which  stands  up  like  the 
wall  of  ice  round  the  southern  Pole  to  divide 
man  as  we  know  him  from  the  "  beasts  that 
perish."  Man  is  man  in  virtue  of  language, 
but  to   possess  language  he  must  f^t  be 

Those  among  us — and  there  must  be  many 
such — who  remember  the  day  on  which  the 
Lectures  on  tlie  Science  of  Language  came 
with  the  flash  of  a  new  revelation,  kindhng 
the  imagination  and  lighting  np  objects  that 
before  had  been  hidden  from  the  sight,  can- 
not help  feeling  some  of  the  old  enthusiasm 
as  they  see  the  hard  and  dry  problems  and 
conclusions,  which  had  seemed  to  them  con- 
fined for  ever  vrithin  the  dissecting-room  of 
science,  taking  again  fresh  life  and  charm, 
and  forming  the  substance  of  a  real  and  stimn- 
lating  poetry.  It  is  inevitable  that  some  of 
them-sboold  wear  a  somewhat  diflerent  colonr 
to  the  eyes  of  those  whose  special  studies 
have  lain  in  other  gronps  of  languages  than 
the  Aryan ;  bnt  we  mnst  recollect  that  it  is 
only  the  colonr  that  varies  with  the  light 
through  which  we  look,  the  objects  them- 
selves which  lie  behind  remain  the  same  and 
unaltered.  To  whatever  school  of  Glottology 
we  may  belong,  we  all  agree  as  to  the 
method,  the  fe(^,  and  the  leiading  results  of 
the  science ;  the  difibrences  that  may  exist 
between  ns  are  but  the  difierences  which 
testify  to  ita  vitality  and  vigour.  So  long 
as  we  try  honestly  to  inttapret  the  phe- 
nomena before  us,  to  seek  the  truth  and  not 
the  triumph  of  our  ovra  pet  theories,  oar 
very  errors  will  serve  as  way-marks  and 
sign-posts  to  others.  There  are  none  who 
have  done  more  for  Glottology  in  this  our 
generation  than  Professor  Mu:  Miiller,  and 
though  his  power  over  words  may  be  given 
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to  few,  all  at  least  ctin  imitikt«  bis  oandonr 
and  oharitj,  and  the  spirit  of  the  trne 
"  EtymologiBt,"  of  J  the  true  seeker  after 
truth,     which      breathes     thronghont     hie 

writingi.  A.  H.  Satot, 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

FSXBIOLOOY. 

Oft  th«  Ftmiiotu  of  Uw  Largt  Inteitaie.—'\t  is 

ConuQonlj  Bapposed  that  both  diseatioii  and  ab- 
sorption may  take  phu^e,  though  to  a  limited 
extant,  in  tlie  larg^  integtina.  Some  ohservations 
whicli  have  receotly  been  publiBbed  W  Marclmald 
(VirchoVa  Archie,  September  14,  1876),  throw  a 
good  deal  of  ligbt  on  this  qneetion.  Ilii  investi' 
gatioDB  were  conducted  on  a  nian  whose  caaeom 
commniiicat«dwith  the  oxtenial  snrfnce  of  tbehody 
by  an  opening  suScieuUf  huse  to  display  tha  ileo- 
caecal  valve  and  the  moutS  of  the  Termiform 
appendix.  The  laiva  intestine  was  thus  isolated 
throughout  ite  entuie  length ;  its  mucous  lining 
WAS  unaltered ;  and  the  man's  general  health  had 
not  Buffered'  to  any  appiedable  extent  from  the 
anomalous  condition  of  his  alimentary  canal.  The 
peristaltie  aotin'^  of  tlie  colon  was  shown  to  be 
normal  by  the  rate  at  which  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  oaecum  were  carried  through 
the  tube.  The  following  are  the  qneatianB  to 
which  Uarckwald  tried  to  obt»n  sn  aoswer : — 
1.  Does  the  human  colon  secrete  a  farment  capa- 
ble of  convertinc;  starch  into  sugar  P  2.  Is  it  able 
to  digest  altmminoid  sabetanceB  P  3.  Can  it  absorb 
liquid  nutriment  P  The  first  of  these  questiona 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  Starchy  eom- 
pouode,  introduced  into  the  bowel,  and  letaioed 
there  for  various  periods  of  time,  underwent  no 
change.  The  secretion  procured  by  inserting 
sponces  into  the  ascendii^  colon  was  mixed  with 
boiled  starch  and  allowed  to  act  upon  it  at  the 
temperature  of  tha  body ;  but  no  sugar  was 
formed.  The  second  qaestion  could  not  he  so 
easily  decided.  It  was  found  that  raw  and  boiled 
fibrin,  and  ooagukited  ovalbumin,  lost  weight 
during  Hieir  transit  through  tha  lai^e  intestine ; 
and  l£at  peptones,  tyrosin,  cholesterin,  and  indol, 
were  among  the  products  expelled  from  the 
rectum.  This  seemed  at  fint  to  lend  probability 
to  the  view  that  albuminoid  matters  might 
undergo  at  least  a  partial  digestion  in  the  colon, 
But  the  jnicee  of  the  intestine  failed  to  ex- 
ercise any  solveirt  action  on  such  matters 
outside  the  body;  and  the  author  eonclodes 
that  Ae  changes  wrought  in  tliem  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  colon  were  due  simply  to  puttebe- 
laon ;  the  latter  process  furnishing  much  the  same 
chemical  products  as  true  digestion.  The  Ust 
series  of  experiments  had  reference  to  the  power 
of  absorption.  It  was  found  that  water  was  ab- 
sorbed. But  not  with  any  peat  rapidity ;  twelve 
hours,  at  the  very  least,  being  required  for  the 
absoiption  of  250  mmmes.  Solutions  containing 
pe^ne8_,prepBredl^acting  on  albuminous  matters 
with  artificial  gastric  juice,  were  found,  when  at 
all  concentrated,  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane 
and  _  to  cause  diarrhoea.  On  the  other  band,  a 
portion  of  the  peptones  gradually  produced  by 
putra&ctivB  decomposition  in  the  canal  itself  were 
undoubtedly  absorbed,  as  shown  by  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  urea  daily  eliminated  by  the 
hidneye, 

The  Rate  at  which  Seniory  Imprettions  are 
IVi»n«n»«erf,— The  velocity  with  which  an  im- 
pulse is  propa^ted  along  a  motor  nerve  has  been 
uatennined  with  some  approach  to  accuracy ;  but 
the  reeolte  of  similar  investigations  on  centripetal 
traBBuuosion  differ  widely  from  one  another. 
Schelahe,  from  experiments  perfcffmed  on  himself, 
coacludes  that  an  impression  travels  along  a  centri- 
gtal  nerve  at  the  rate  of  29-6  mStres  per  second. 
Hlfl  calculations  are  based  on  results  ootained  by 
the  following  method.  An  electric  shoA  is  given 
to  tlifl  foot,  and  a  lever  depteseed  by  tite  fingw  at 


the  moment  when  the  shook  is  peroeived.    "Bj 

means  of  an  electric  cbronogiapBL  and  suitable 
registering  apparatus,  the  intervalof  time  between 
the  actuu  discharge  and  the  depression  of  the 
lever  is  accurately  determined.  The  shock  is 
then  administered  to  some  point  of  the  body 
situated  nsarcr  to  the  sensorium,  and  the  interval; 
is  found  to  be  shorter  than  in  the  previous  instance. 
Now  supposing  all  the  other  elements  in  this 
complex  chain  of  phenomena  to  remain  constant, 
the  difference  between  the  two  intervals  would 
correspond  to  the  difierent  length  of  the  path  tra- 
veieed  by  the  sensory  impreerion  on  its  way  from 
the  periphery  to  the  centre.  Bloch  (Arnhium 
de  Phynoiogie,  A.o&t-Sept«inbre,  187S)  points  out, 
however,  that  any  calculation  based  on  such  data 
must,  of  necessity,  be  errcneous ;  for  the  time  re- 
quired to  convert  a  sensation  into  a  volition  is  far 
from  being  a  constant  quantity.  It  is  at  its 
minimum  when  one  of  the  hands  is  made  the  re- 
cipient of  the  impression  -,  the  interval  between  the 
discharge  and  the  depression  of  the  lever  being 
shorter  in  this  case,  than  if  the  shock  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  fore-arm  or  the  face  (points  nearer  to 
the  nerve-centres).  This  pre-eminence  of  the 
hand  is  probebjy  due  to  haoit,  Bloch  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  a  new  method  of  enquiry  n'om 
which  this  source  of  error  is  altc^ether  sliminatad. 
It  ia  based  on  the  pereistence  of  a  sensation  for  a 
cartain  time  after  its  exciting  cause  has  ceased  to 
acL  The  shocks  are  mechanical,  not  electricah 
If  two  such  shocks  are  administered  in  succession 
to  the  two  hands  of  the  experimenter,  Hiey  are  felt 
as  one,  provided  that  the  interval  between  them 
is  sufficiently  brief  (about  j',  of  a  second).  This 
blending  of  the  two  impressions  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  earlier  sensation 
continueB  to  be  experienced  at  the  moment  when 
the  later  one  reaches  the  sensorium.  Now,  if  the 
second  shock  be  administered  to  some  point  of  the 
periphery  tutuated  nearer  to  the  nerve-centres  than 
the  hand— e.  j.,  to  the  auricle,  or  the  nose— it  is 
found  that  a  longer  inten*al  may  be  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  two  contacts  without  altering 
their  apparent  synchronism.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  point  be  chosen  which  is  farther  away  from 
the  sensorium,  as — e.g.,  the  ^reat  toe— it  is  found 
neceasary  to  dimini^  the  interval  between  the 
contacts  in  older  to  maintain  their  apparent 
synchronism.  The  difference  between  the  various 
intervals  will  thus  furnish  a  measure  of  the  time 
required  by  an  impression  to  travel  over  a  certain 
length  of  conducting  fibre.  The  principle  thus 
briefly  indicated  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  means  of  special  apparatus,  for 
an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  rejerred  to  the 
original  paper.  The  following  are  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  author  has  arrived.  Sensory  impree- 
sions  are  propagated  at  an  average  rate  of  156 
metres  per  second,  if  we  aupoose  the  conducting 
power  of  the  spinal  cord  and  that  of  the  nerve- 
trunks  to  be  equal.  But  this  supposition  would 
not  be  correct;  the  velocity  of  transmission  is 
greater  in  the  cord  than  in  the  nerves — the  former 
conducting  centripetal  impresaions  at  the  rate  of 
104,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  13S  metres  pet 
second. 

On  the  Preportioa  of  Leucon/ta  containtd  m 
Vaiout  Blood. — Nieati  and  Tarchanoff  CArchwt*  de 
Phyidologie,  AoAt~Septembre,  1876)  have  inves- 
tigated the  causes  by  which  the  proportion  of 
leucocytes  in  the  blood  returned  from  tne  rabbit's 
ear  is  regulated.  The  method  of  numeration 
employed  was  that  contrived  by  Malossez.  It 
was  found  that  the  number  of  leucocytes  per 
cubic  millimetre  of  blood  was  much  reduced  after 
section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  on  one  side ; 
the  blood  returaing  from  tne  opposite  ear  bung 
taken  as  a  standud  of  comparison.  Now,  the 
blood  traverses  the  vessels  of  the  paralysed  ear  in 
greater  abundance  and  mora  rapidly  than  those  of 
the  sonnd  ear ;  while  the  surface  from  which 
evaporation  can  take  place  remains  constant 
Aemrdingly,  the  venous  olood  retormng  from  the 
en  whose  vessels  are  paralysed,  is  not  concentrated 


eoimd  ear,  and  most  tbeiefore  contain  i 
smaller  proportion  of  oorjHiBcalat  eismenta.  Tit 
truth  of  this  explanation  is  shown  bycoverin^tke 
skin  of  both  ears  witii  an  impennaahls  vamiik, 
when  the  ditferenee  in  the  proportion  of  IsucrxTtB 
loiig«7  observed.  A^in,  compression  of  tks 
veins  of  one  ear,  or  of  the  veins  together  with  tlie 
arteries,  lessens  the  number  of  leuoocytea  in  tk« 
blood  returning  from  it ;  the  diuiinutiou  being 
foUowed,   after  a   time,  by  a  positive   increase. 


The  former  of  ttiese  phenomena  is  accounted  for 

\ the  coipuscles 

walls,    which    is    a    result    of    stnsis ;   they  q 


by  the  adhesion  of  tl 


muscles  to  the  cspiliin- 


longer  escape  with  the  drop  of  blood  remorsJ 
for  examination.  .\f(er  a  tune,  however,  en- 
poration  and  the  growing  oedema  of  the  pui 
cause  the  blood  to  become  more  highly  concen- 
trated, and  the  leucocytes  are  again  («t  free,  tha.' 
explaiiuiuc  their  subeequeot  increase.  laatlt, 
when  inflammation  is  excited  in  one  ear,  tie 
number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  returning  frta 
it  is  enormously  augmented.  This  inciease  ia 
mainly  due  to  active  proliferation,  either  in  ibe 
tissues,  or  in  the  blood,  or  in  both  together. 

On  tome  New  Properttet  of  the  WtJIl  of  ih 
VM$elt.—Ia  the  last  volume  of  Lvdwi^t  Aiieitn 
(1S7B^,  Moeso  publishes  the  results  of  an  etahotU^ 
investigation  into  certain  vital  phenomens  ex- 
hibited bv  the  vessels  of  excised  organs  nddnn- 
and  liver)  when  traversed  by  a  current  of  defibn- 
nated  blood-  By  means  of  apeciaUv-coiitriisd 
apparatus,  the  artificial  eircalation  is  kept  i^ler 
any  length  of  time  that  may  be  desired ;  the  pres- 
sure in  the  afferent  artery  l>eing  maintained  at  i 
constant  level,  while  the  var^'ing  bulk  of  theorpao, 
and  tbe  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  esrsio 
from  its  efferent  vein,  are  continuously  recotJeJ 
by  the  graphic  method.  Tbe  followinp;  an  tbe 
chief  results  of  the  enquiry :  1.  StimukUuDofUit 
kidney  (even  twenty-four  houta  siter  its  reino™!  , 
from  tbe  body)  by  a  skiwly-interrupUd  constsU  j 
currant  causes  partial  arrest  of  the  outflow  of 
blood,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  arterioles.  '2. 
If  the  current  of  delibriaated  blood  be  stopped  hi 
a  time  and  then  restored  undor  the  same  pressutr 
as  at  first,  the  outflow  is  found  to  be  more  rsplii 
than  it  was  before  the  stoppage  occurred.  Bui 
the  tonus  of  the  vessels  is  re-established  after  u 
interval  proportionate  to  the  length  of  tiie  fK- 
viouB  interruption,  and  the  outflow  retuina  to  ia 
previous  rate.  3.  Blood  saturated  with  oijpn 
traverses  the  vessels  much  more  rapidly  than  tin' 
which  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  4.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  minute  quantity  of  nicotine  or  atropint 
to  the  defibrinated  blood  causes  a  temporary  re- 
tardation of  its  flow;  lai^r  proportions  of  Uk* 
alkaloids  dilate  the  veesels,  and  quicken  the  curreni 
through  them,  5.  The  tendency  of  the  oriW  ^ 
become  oedematous  increases  with  the  lenglJi  el 
time  since  its  removal  from  the  body.  No  eindt- 
tion  takes  place  through  the  capilluy  walls  niieu 
the  oriran  is  fresh ;  after  a  time,  however,  con- 
sidera'fle  oedema  occurs,  without  anvaltetatidn  i° 
the  ri»  a  tergo.  0.  The  above  phenomena  we 
manifested  by  the  liver  as  vrell  as  the  kidney,  ooi- 
withstandiog  the  poverty  of  tbe  hepatic  and  portal 
vessels  in  miiacnlar  fibree.  The  above  results  seoa 
to  show  that  many  of  the  circulatory  phenomeot 
which  are  coounonly  ascribed  to  the'  heart  at  lb* 
vaso-molor  oentree,  may  really  be  of  periphew 
origin;  the  vessels  themselves  being  endowed  Willi 
a  certun  measure  of  vital  autonomy. 


lacRoecopicu,  Kotn. 
U.  Ti88AiniiBR  has  a  paper  in  Comptei  JImiAm 
October  4, 1875,  on  minute  corpuscles  of  iron  sod 
magnetic  oxyd  which  he  finds  very  commonlv 
among  atmospheric  dust;  His  methods  of  coiwc'" 
ing  ue  atmospheric  dnst  are:  (1)  to  expose* 
sheet  of  paper,  or  pkte  of  porcelam,  with  a  squwe 
mStre  of  sur&ce,  hi  a  horiiontal  position,  st  » 
oertain  elevation  to  tha  air;  (3)  touasanasphit*! 
drawing  ur  in  huhblv  tiuough  a  wat(^v«sBi/ 
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•od  then  eTS]ioi«tii)g  thB  water ;  (S)  to  wpnate 
bv  fllUMion  depoeiu  iioni  mow-ymtiev  or  nin ; 
(4)  to  coUect  Uh)  dost  S*om  elevated  objects.  A 
ma^^nat  attracts  the  fermginoua  p«rti«kt  fiom  the 
or^iiic  dual,  and  tha  paiiiclsB  iJiua  s^iaratad  are 
found  to  be;  (a)  grejieh  amorpboua  intgiueuU, 
&OIU  ,'^  to  ^  of  It  millimetre  ;  (h)  hUck,  Qpuue 
mamiDiUnted  partidet,  much  amaller  thui  the 
last,  buDg  oriy  from  T~  to  ~  of  a  miUimitre; 
(c)  fibrouB  bodies  of  the  same  size  ;  (d)  black 
spherical  bodies,  often  fumiahed  with  email  necka. 
M.  TiseaniSer  figrme  Ibeae  varioui  bodies,  vbicji 
he  thinbi  haTe  a  cosmic  origin,  and  aie  brouirht 
into  our  ntmoephere  by  meteorites  and  shooting- 
slaiB.  He  found  that  idien  tbij  fine  iron  filings 
&re  thromi  into  a  bTdrogen  flame,  Bimilaz  bodtea — 
^obea  with  necks,  febrons  maseee,  &c. — are  formed. 
The  Bpheiical  corpuscles  in  the  bit  laielj  exceed 
J55  of  a  miHimStre. 

M.  BALBiAm  continuea  his  researchea  into  the 
habits  of  the  HiyUoxtra  of  the  vine,  and  in  the 
same  number  of  Cotnptes  Sendus  describes  £ome 
winter  or  reeting  ^ga  which  were  recently  noticed 


by  ST.  Boiteau,  laid  by  PhyUoxera 
of  the  bark.  The  winged  PhyUai. 
be  says,  to  a  special  generation  of  imall  aptarouB 


birth, 


lU,  which,  though  incapable  of  doing  any 
direct  harm,  as  t&y  are  completely  desti- 
tute of  digestiTe  apparatus,  neTerthslesB  play 
a  redoubtable  part  in  renewing  the  vitality 
of  the  species.  This  new  generation  is  coni- 
poaed  of  malaa  and  femalaa,  almoat  identical 
-with  thou  of  the  correaponding  generation  of 
the  PhyUoiera  of  the  oak.  At  the  moment  of 
hatching,  the  male  of  this  generation,  which  like 
the  female  baa  no  sucker,  contains  in  a  douUe 
spermatic  capsule  nunieroua  ripe  filaments,  aud 
they  are  eager  to  impregnate  the  females.    The 

X  proceeding  (ram  this  union  begin  the  day 
'  they  are  kid  to  form  a  blastoderm,  the 
-vitellus  begins  to  MtgaiBai,  but  in  the  oldest  he 
eKanuoed  he  could  find  no  embrvo.  He  sujppoaee 
the  egg  to  hyhemate,  and  to  Eatch  out  m  the 
^riag,  a  process  still  to  be  observed.  M,  Bal- 
biAoi  observes  that  the  winter  egs  ia  elongated, 
almost  cylindrical,  rounded  at  each  end,  with  a 
tail  at  the  thickest  end  by  which  it  is  attached. 
In  aiie  it  ia  about  O^-'SS  long,  and  0™°-13 
broad.  It  is  at  first  yellow,  then  darker,  and 
gradually  becomee  olive  green,  and  at  the  same 
time  numerous  dark  round  apots  appear,  producing 
an  elegant  speckled  appearance  against  the  green 
grousd.  It  ia,  moreover,  ihining,  translucent, 
and  covered  with  a  superficial  hezafonal  pattern, 
Jik«  that  of  the  eggs  of  the  winged  individuals. 
This  resting  egg  is  the  fourth  sort  of  egg  produced 
by  these  creatures,  the  three  others  being  the 
agamic  egg  of  the  aptarons  insect  of  the  roots,  and 
the  eggs  equally  fecund  produced  without  coi^ 
ling  by  the  winged  PhyUoxera. 

ToB  sexual  generation  of  the  Vortioellids  is  the 
sabject  of  a  note  by  M,  Balbiani  in  Cowtptte 
Bmdu*,  October  18,  1875.  Hia  object  is  to  show 
that  Stein  has  misimderstood  pnrt  of  the  process, 
and  that  hia  own  views  concerning  the  flinctions 
of  the  nucleolus  are  correct.  He  remarks  that  t« 
Stain  belonga  the  credit  of  Zoning  that  the  su^ 
poeed  gemiuiparouB  reproduction  of  the  rorti- 
cellids  is  a  sesual  act  of  conjugation.  Stein 
noticed  in  Car<Jttmam  pofypimun  that  by  rapid 
and  Bucoeasive  binary  divisions  certain  nuoi' 
bers  of  a  (krthtm*tiii  colony  resolved  them~ 
selves  into  groups  composed  of  from  four  to  eight 
membare  as  many  times  amaller  than  the  normal 
eiae.  These  little  bodiea,  mtcrogonidia,  detach 
themselves,  move  npidly  among  the  colony,  and 
finally  adhere  W  their  poalerior  extremity  to  the 
■ides  of  some  of  the  larger  cella.  Absorption  of 
the  cell-walls  at  the  ])oints  of  contact  iakas  place 
and  fiee  communications  are  established.  Stein 
farther  considered  that  the  two  nuclei  fused  into 
K  single  maaa,  or  plaemita,  and  that  little  mobile 
■■iliaiwi  bodies  fanned  in  it  were  CareAtntint  em- 
hrfona.  ItL  Balbiani  aSraiB  that  the  mioagonidia 
are  fumislMd  with  alaagatod  widci,  inla&oiritfc 


nucleolar  corpuscles.  Heatatesthatattbemomentio 
whichthe  cavities  of  the  two  bodies  in  conjugation 

Avide  as  Stein  descnbea,  but  in  the  microgonidia 
the  nucleoli  swell  up  and  divide  into  two  aecondary 
Duoleolij  which  become  tianaformed  into  volumin- 
ous ovoid  oapeulee  containing  nmnerous  filsmentB 
of  extreme  tenuity  arranged  parallel  to  each  other. 
This  trauaformatioa  of  the  Dndeati  and  thrir  com- 
tents  resembles  what  ia  sees  in  other  infosnia. 
When  the  sahataoee  of  the  miorogonidia  has  paeaed 
into  the  eraatnrea  with  which  they  are  in  conj  unc- 
tioD  the  srauinal  corpoacles  of  the  former  may  still 
be  seen.  The  nucleoli  of  tbe  larger  individuals,  he 
states,  do  not  sabmit  to  the  modiScations  of  those 
of  the  micTogonidia,  but  remain  in  a  rudimentary 
conditioD. 

Is  reference  to  the  curious  discovery  of  moths 
with  peiforating  nroboscee  referred  to  in  a  former 
number,  tii.  Slack,  calling  attention  to  the  ob- 
aervationa  of  Mr.  ^tc  Intyre,  who  was  the  first  in 
Europe  to  notice  or  publish  an  account  of  such 
an  organ,  and  also  to  M.  Kiinekel'n  paper  in 
Onnjitet  Saidtu,  suggested  that  £nglish  entomo- 
logists should  carefuQy  ezamiae  British  molhs  to 
see  whether  any  one  of  them  were  provided  with 
a  similar  instrument.  Upon  this  Mr.  Edwud 
Newman,  in  the  Eniomologut  for  November,  ob- 
serves that  be  does  not  know  of  an^  such  in- 
stance  anioug  BriUeh  species,  but  advises  search. 
Ha  also  refeiB  to  the  error  that  baa  generally 
existed,  to  the  effect  that  the  mouth-organs  of 
dipteia  ate  exclnsively  adopted  for  imbibing  fiuid 
matter,  and  points  to  the  investigations  of  Miiller, 
Bowerbank,  Deana,  Bennett,  and  himself,  ahowing 
that  Syrjihidite,  CnitaSidae,  &,c,  are  purely  pollen- 
eaters.  There  is  evidently  plenty  of  work  lor  mi- 
croecopista  to  do  in  the  way  of  elucidating  the 
adaptation  of  the  mouth-oigans  of  insecla  to  theii 
habita  and  food. 

A  VBRT  remarkable  rotifer  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Philippine  lalanda  by  Kerr  Semper  whidi 
adda  to  tbe  complications  prascatsd  by  thia  re* 
markable  group.  The  new  creature  is  spherical, 
with  an  equatorial  border  of  ciha.  It  has  "no 
parcvptible  front  m  back  end."  It  is  about 
\"'  in  diameter,  and  moves  with  a  rolling  mo- 
tion, with  no  fixed  axis  of  rotation.  The  internal 
ovans  are  diapoeed  in  one  hemisphere,  the 
other  containing  scarcely  any.  The  mouth  is 
situated  at  one  point  of  the  equatorial  ciliary 
wreath,  and  is  quickly  followed  by  a  mastax  with 
numerously-toothed  jaws.  These  are  represented 
in  Herr  Semper's  fieure  (as  copied  in  M.  M. 
Jour.)  as  if  composed  of  two  finely  striated  up- 
right pieces,  each  having  its  upper  rim  turned 
over  at  right  angles  and  slightly  curved,  much 
like  a  piece  of  angle  iron.  This  is  probably  an 
error.  We  should  expect  the  jaws  belong  to  the 
type  which  have  what  Mr.  Gosse  calls  quadrantic 
mnases,  and  correspond  in  general  character  with 
those  of  Rotifer  macnmu  aa  figured  in  his  cele- 
brated paper  in  Phil.  Tram.,  March,  186C,  only 
that  the  new  rotifer  lias  all  the  teeth  very  fine. 
The  pharvnx,  stomach,  and  final  iutcstine  are  de- 
scribed as  covered  with  thick  hair,  and  tbe  anus 
opens  at  a  point  00°  from  the  mouUi.  We  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  "  hairs  "  mentioned  are 
kept  in  vibration  like  the  stomach  cilia,  so  strikingly 
conspicuous  for  causing  whiripool  currents  in  the 
stomach  of  Atpbmehna.  The  nervoos  svatem  con- 
sista  in  a  large  cerebral  ganglion  and  branches 
from  it.  Trochotphaera  aequtitorealu  is  the  name 
in  to  this  rotifer,  of  which  the  female  only 
been  found.  Herr  Semper'e  paper  appeared  in 
Siebold  and  Kollikei's  Zeiltchrift,  3.  Hft.,  and 
is  translated  in  the  Montfiiy  MicroKOpind  Journal 
ioi  November. 

A  VBRT  important  aabjeci  for  the  consideration 
of  microBcopists  was  brought  before  the  Royal 
Miorosoopical  Society,  on  the  Srd,  in  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Woodward,  U.S.  army,  on  the  markings 
of  DrtuCtiiia  Saxamaa,  iUustnt«d  by  a  series  of 
jdtotegnpluk    It  appeaUf  that  while  »  munbar  of 


genuioe,  otheia  eaAly  shown 
in  a  longitudinal  diieclion  an  tiie  result  of  dif- 
iractaon,  and  apurioua,  though  quit»  as  gdain  to 
sight  as  the  otneia.  Dr.  W'oodward  shows  that 
such  spurious  lines  can  be  produced  bayood  tbe 
margin  of  the  object,  and  that  theii  number  and 
distance  vary  with  the  angle  of  tbe  illiuninatke 
and  with  eAanges  in  tbcoung.  Bi.  Figott  has 
often  oalled  attention  to  these  and  other  lalae 
images  which  he  terms  ii&uXa,  and  Professar 
AbM'a  paper  on  tbe  microscope,  of  which  part 
will  be  fouikd  in  the  MoiUil!/  literomxpieal  Jammtd 
for  November,  touches  upon  the  same  question. 

Ma.  W.  C.  SouY  described  to  the  Boyal 
Microscopical  Soeiety  on  the  3rd  a  new  mode  of 
exactly  measuring  the  position  and  wave-length  of 
absorption  bonds  aeen  with  the  microapectroscope. 
He  OSes  a  thick  piece  of  quartz  cot  parallel  to  its 
optical  axis,  and  with  upper  and  loww  eoi&ces  at 
Tight  angles  to  it.  Thia  is  made  to  afibvd  aevan 
abaorption  baads,  and  by  rotating  Nicbol  piisaaa 
above  and  below  it  the  position  of  the  bonds  can 
be  varied.  Uoe  is  set  to  oomspond  exactly  with 
a  known  wave-leagth  of  a  certain  part  of  a  dif- 
fiaction  spectxum,  and  tbe  other  can  be  made  to 
ecdncide  with  any  band  tu  be  measnred,  and  its 
dislanoefrom  theteatbondreadoff  ona  graduated 
cinda.  Ml.  Sorby  will  exhiint  this  apparatus  at 
a  "  Scientifio  Evening  of  tbe  Society  "  to  be  held 
at  King's  OoUege  on  the  a4th. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Lettsoic  informs  us  that  fraudulent 
ndariscope  objects  purporting  to  be  plates  of 
Spartalite,  Wulfantte,  and  other  coloured  minerats 
are  now  offered  for  sale  on  the  Continent.  He 
observes  that 

"Spartalits,  which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  not 
very  transparent,  is  imitated  by  iJikiEg  a  pioca  of  dart 
red  glass  and  placinj;  upon  it  a  very  thin  section  of 
calcite.  This  combination  \t  then  mOQBted  in  Canaila 
balsam  bstween  two  platee  of  glass.  Wnlhnite  ia  a 
piaee  of  yellow  glass  heated  in  a  siailsr  manner. 
Than  doi^H  are,  fbr  tho  mart  part,  fpit  up  in  larger 
and  Soar  specimens  tliaa  the  natural  minsala  would 
famish.  Ia  aoma  inatanoes  the  amploymant  of  tha 
^  uadulotioD-i^te  will  dedde  at  onee  trhethar  the 
dodge  baa  bean  had  [ecouise  to.  Thus,  for  instanre, 
Sparialite  is  +  miaentl,  bnt  Calcite  ia  —  one.  It  is, 
I  idieve,  to  thsmiwliiectad  ingenuity  of  an  optician 
io  Berlin  that  the  contrivance  here  spolun  of  is  dae." 

With  regard  to  Maaert's  objectives,  alleged  by 
their  maker  to  require  no  correction  for  varying 
Boverinff  thickness  of  covering  glas,  and  to  re- 
solve tae  moat  difficult  diatiftna  with  diroet 
light,  it  appears  that,  so  far  back  as  1864,  the 
pretMiaion  about  disprasijiir  with  need  for  correc- 
tion was  put  forth,  and  that  Br.  Dippel  in  his 
work  Hat  Mihratkop  gave  a  caution  not  to  put 
too  much  faith  in  the  boast.  How  far  the 
otqectivas  Herr  Hasert  now  makes  are  superior 
to  those  of  tbe  date  mentioned,  we  hope  loon  to 
learn.  We  are  informed  that  they  are  strangely 
put  together,  so  that  if  what  appean  to  be  only  a 
back  stop  is  removed,  the  lenses  can  tumble  out  I 
Notwithstanding  this,  which  seems  quite  incom- 

Eitible  with  good  centring,  soue  observers  speak 
ighly  of  their  definition. 

MEBTINOS   OF  SOCIETIES. 

MttsicaIi  AssociATIoy, — (Monday,  November  l.J 
Db.Polb,  F.R,S.,  intheChair.^Apt^rwaaread 
by  Mr.  Salaman  on  "  Mudical  Criticism."  In  the 
of  this  he  observed  that  the  bane  of  criticism 
,  in  Bonae  cases  it  ia  made  to  serve  practical 
ends,  and  ia  liable  to  be  afi^ected  by  interested 
motives.  The  dutv  of  critics  towards  originality 
was  diacuaaed  ;  an^  it  was  remarked  that  the  so- 
called  nuDst  advanced  liberals  of  musical  politics 
were  not  unfrequently  the  most  intolerant  in  prac- 
tical mattera.  The  difficulty  was  oloervad  upon 
of  fimling  critics  who  were  at  once  competent 
mosinwns  and  joumalista.  The  excluuve  spint 
of  Qermans  with  respect  to  non-Qerman  music 
was  also  remarked  upon. 
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Mi.  Coleridge  defended  the  Gennans  from  the 
chaige  of  neglectrng  Engliah  miuic.  Mi.  OBbome 
remailied  that  it  yraa  unfortunBts  diat  musical 

BiUishen  freie  often  not  mnsiciAiiB.  MfijoT 
mwfoid  said  that  it  wu  difficult  to  get  at  gene- 
tal  bietorical  informEition  ahout  Englian  muBiciani. 
Dr.  Stone  announced  that  a  work  was  in  the  praes 
which  might  be  expected  to  remove  this  difficultj. 
After  furUiei  lemarka  from  Dr.  Lennox  Blown 
and  Mr.  0.  Mackaaon,  Mr.  Salaman  replied,  and 
tiie  meeting  terminated. 

SooiST  OP  Biblical  Abceaboloot.— (7W«J>^, 

N(»>ember2.) 
Dr.  &  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Pieddent,  in  the  Ohaii'. 

— The  following  pupere  were  read : — 

I.  "  On  fie  E^tian  Mummy  in  the  Collection 
of  tie  Uuke  of  SuthBiland,"  by  8.  Birch,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Dr.  Biicb  gave  an  account  of  the  differ- 
ent pioceasea  of  embalming,  and  the  prevalent 
omamenta  of  coffins  and  cartonages  or  out«r  wraps 
of  mummies,  which  appear  to  have  come  int«  use 
at  a  later  period  of  the  ait,  and  to  have  aupereeded 
the  more  elaborate  decorations  of  wooden  coffins. 
The  cartons^  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
mommy  and  ita  decoiationa  were  treated  mjtho- 
logically,  and  some  explanation  given  of  the  short 
inscriptions  which  accompanied  its  lepiesentationa. 
Some  account  was  also  given  of  the  bandages  of 
the  mummy,  which  was  refeired  to  a  late  age,  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  paintings  and 
inacriptions  were  executed,  rendering  it  probable 
that  tlia  body  was  embalmed  long  aRer  the  twen- 
tietb  dynasty.  A  tracing  of  the  cartonage  made 
by  Mr.  Bonomi  accompanied  the  papei  and  de- 
Bcription. 

II.  "  Some  Osteological  Notes  on  the  same 
Mummy,"  by  Piofeasor  Flower,  F.R.8.  This  paper 
was  a  detailed  report  by  the  eminent  oBteofogiat 
of  the  condition  of  the  skeleton  of  the  mummy  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Birch,  from  which  it  wss  shown  to 
have  been  tie  skeleton  of  a  man  in  advanced 

Ers,  of  short  stature,  i.e.,  five  feet  four  inches ; 
left  ulna  had  been  fractured  near  its  lowei  end 
at  aome  period  long  before  dcAth  ;  the  bones  of  the 
trunk  and  lege  showed  traces  of  chionic  rheumatic 
disease,  the  lumbal  veitebrae  being  partly  anky- 
loeed ;  what  teeth  remained  were  m  good  con- 
dition, and  the  shoulders  were  distdnguished  by 
that  remarkable  sqnaieness  of  form  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  Egyptian  race. 

ni.  "  Obaeivatione  on  the  Prorortions  of  the 
above  Skeleton."  By  Joaeph  Bonomi.  ^Mi. 
Bonomi  made  some  observations  on  the  remarkable 
cbaracteristics  of  this  ^yptian  specimen  ;  among 
these  is  the  measurement  of  the  Bhoulders,  which 
he  found  to  be  one  inch  and  three  quartera  wider 
than  in  any  other  akeleton  of  the  same  height  in 
the  collection  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

IV.  "  On  some  Fragments  of  tbe  Babylonian 
Acoonnt  of  the  Creation."   By  Mr.  Qeorge  Smith. 

ZoouiaiCAL  SOCIBTY  OS  LoDDOK. — (Toetdaj/, 

jVoiwmiw  2.) 
Db.  E.  Hahiltoii  in  the  Chair.  The  Secreta^ 
tead  a  report  on  additions  to  the  Society  s 
menagerie  during  the  past  four  months.  Of  these 
the  most  important  was  a  Manatee  (Manatus 
amrricania),  which  nnfoitunately  only  survived 
for  A  short  time ;  its  anatomy  will  be  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  A,  H.  Qarrod,  the  Society's  pro- 
sector. A  letter  was  read  from  Signor  d'Albeids, 
giving  an  account  of  his  furtber  investigations  into 
the  fauna  of  New  Guinea.  He  now  refers  bis  new 
species  of  Kangaroo,  fret  named  Halmaticnu 
litctaonu,  to  the  genua  Dorvoptu,  a  conclusion  at 
which  Mr.  Garrod  had  independently  arrived.  A 
communication  from  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmeegave 
an  interesting  description  of  the  habits  of  two 
species  of  Samoan  fiah,  belonging  to  the  ArUen- 
narius.  Other  papers  of  more  purely  technical 
interest  were  contributed  by  Captain  Moresby, 
B.N.,  Drs.  Von  Bleekei  and  Finaeh,  Meurs. 
Blanford,  Sclatar,  Salvio,  Oairod,  Dobaon,  Hoff- 


Obolosicai.  Socibit. — (  Wednetdat/,  NomnOer  3.) 

J.  Etabs,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  PreMdent,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  H,  Woodward  opened  the  Session  with 
several  papers  descriptive  of  recent  discoveries  of 
fossil  crustaceans.  Among  the  fossils  obtuned 
from  the  cores  brought  up  from  the  aub-Wealden 
bor»-hole,  at  Netherfield,  are  the  remains  of  a  new 
species,  which  Mr.  Woodward  has  named  Callia- 
naua  paratAaela,  Bepreeentatives  of  this  genus 
were  previously  known  from  the  tertiaries  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  irom  the  Greensand  of  Belfast, 
bat  the  present  apeciee  carries  the  range  of 
Callianaua  ae  far  back  as  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 
The  aub-Wealden  cores  have  also  yielded  croata- 
cean  cUws  which  are  referred  to  a  new  spedea  of 
AfecAochirut,  found  by  Mr,  Peyton  at  Boulogne 
and  named  M.  Peytont.  A  fosMl  crab,  brought  by 
Dr.  Hector  from  New  Zealand,  where  it  occurs  in 
beds  of  the  so-called  Cretaoeo-tertiary  seriee,  was 
shown  to  be  related  to  Harpactocarcinui  quadri- 
lobaiua  from  the  Nummulitic  rocks  of  France,  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Woodward 
H.tumiduM.  A  fosail  scorpion  from  the  coal-mea- 
sures of  Sondweil  Park  and  from  near  Mansfield  was 
ascribed  to  the  American  genus  Eotcorpiaa,  and  de- 
scribed as  £  ^n^ItiriM.  Fromanoduleof  clav-iron- 
stone,  Bupposed  to  have  come  from  the  Scotch  ci»l- 
meaaures,  the  remains  of  an  orthopterous  insect 
have  been  obtained,  and  Mr,  Woodward  described 
this  interesting  specimen  under  the  name  of  LUho- 
manti*  carbonariui.  Mr.  T.  Belt  read  an  elaborate 
pfiper  "On  the  Drift  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,'  in 
which  be  recognised  two  great  diviwons,  the  up- 
land and  the  lowland  deposits,  and  attempted  to 
correlate  these  with  like  depouta  in  the  south-east 
ofEngland.  He  ai^ed  in  &your  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  avast  fresh-water  lake  extending  overa 
la^;e  portion  of  northern  Europe,  and  having  its 
watera  dammed  in  on  the  souui-west  by  a  high 
bairiei  of  ice,  stretching  from  the  Greenland 
ghwiers  across  the  basin  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
blocking  up  the  English  Channel  On  the  rupture 
of  thu  bar,  a  tonential  discharge  is  aupposed  to 
have  apiead  over  Northern  Europe.  This  re- 
version to  the  old  diluvial  hypothesis,  in  a  modified 
form,  was  received,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
with  very  little  &vour  by  the  meeting. 


LrsitKAH  SodFTY. — (^TAitrtday,  Notxmber  4.) 
Dr.  G.  J.  Ai.T.MATT,  F.K.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.B.tj.,  read  a 
further  instalment  (Fart  HI.)  of  hia  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Habits  of  Ants,  Bees,  and  Waapa." 
This  paper  (an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Timet,  November  6)  is  occupied  mamly  by  obser- 
vations on  the  habits  of  ants  with  respect  to  the 
transport  of  their  larvae.  The  general  result  was 
that  t^oae  ants  which  had  a  large  number  of 
larvae  to  cairr  appeftred  to  go  away  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fetching  a  number  of  othere  to  assist  tbem 
m  their  labours ;  while  those  which  had  only  a 
small  amount  of  labour  in  thia  way  fetched  only 
a  small  number  of  belpera.  He  also  confirmed  his 
previous  observations  as  to  the  industry  of  wasps, 
the  power  of  bees  to  distinguish  colours,  and  the 
inaenaibility  of  both  bees  and  wasps  to  the  suffer- 
ings or  death  of  their  companions.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Bennett  then  read  a  paper  on ''  The  Bate  of  Growth 
of  the  Female  Flower>Stalk  of  Vallisneriatpiralia." 
The  peduncle  of  the  female  flower  of  this  plant 
attains  the  length  of  from  three  to  four  feet,  pro- 
bably the  instance  of  greatest  extension  attamed 
by  any  intemode;  and  at  its  period  of  greatest 
activist  grows  at  the  rata  of  hslf-an-inch  per 


hour.     The  measurements  recorded  in  the 


Sffl 


mainly  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which 
portion  of  the  peduncle  displayed  thia  activity  in 
the  greatest  degree.  For  this  purpose  equal  por- 
tions were  marked  off  sa  they  rose  above  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  water;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
terminal  loue  of  9  ischee  increased  to  6-fi  inches, 
or  SSG  pel  cent,  while  the  remaining  portion  had 
incnaaed  frtun  8-7  to  SI-SB  inches,  or  144  per 
cent,  of  ita  original  length,  ihowitkg  a  greater 


energy  on  the  part  of  the  fbimer  portion  shout  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  'This  s(;re«  more 
with  what  haa  been  hithertu  observed  in  the  csae 
of  lootB  than  in  that  of  aerial  steins;  the  zods  of 
greatest  energy  in  stems  being  in  general  tt  t 
niu<^  greater  distance  from  the  punetum  vtgda- 

PsrcHOLoaiciii  SociFn.— (TSuwifay, 
Xovmiba-  4.) 
Tkx  second  season  of  this  Soaety  wss  opened  at 
ita  new  rooms,  II  Chandos  Street,  Oavesditli 
Square — Mr.  Seriennt  Cox,  President,  in  the  Ohiir. 
The  President  delivered  the  usual  aeaaional  ad- 
dress, describing  the  progress,  prospects,  and  pluu 
of  the  society.  Among  theae  was  the  publication 
periodically  of  a  collection  of  Paycholo^cal  Facts 
and  Phenomena.  Communications  were  read  lian 
Paris  of  aome  remarkable  cases  of  distant  percep- 
tion in  sleep,  and  from  Halifax  of  a  case  ai  ajm- 
pathy  of  mental  impreaaions.  The  following  were 
elected  members: — Honorary  and  Conespoudiiip: 
Dr.  Biohardson,  F.R.S. ;  Captain  Eichard  Burton, 
F.RS.;  Dr.  Ribot,  Paris;  Mr.  A,  P.  Spragne 
and  Dr.  R.  A,  Vance,  of  New  York ;  and  Mr.  R 
J.  Creasy,  of  Melbourne.  Ordinary  memlera; 
Colonel  the  Hon.  T.  G.  Oholmondley;  Mr.  C. 
S.  Wake,  F.R.S.;  Mr.  H.  D.  Glasee;  Mr.  Jaeepk 
Hartley,  M.A. ;  and  Mr.  0.  J.  Sturge. 


Phimloqioai  Socibit. — ( JVwfay,  Ifosemlur  6.) 
Brv.  R.  Morkis,  LL.D.,  Preaident,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.B.S.,  read  a  paper  "On  wm 
Difficulties  in  the  Determination  of  Antuent  Grdi 
Pronuiiciation."  The  general  difficulties  vw 
from  the  length  of  time  during  which  Greek  liu 
been  a  living  language,  the  importance  of  its  dia- 
lects, tbMi  mixture  by  dvil  and  other  war,  the 
variety  of  literary  centres,  the  variety  and  inaiitE- 
ciency  of  the  old  Greek  alphabets,  and  the  oSdal 
change  of  spelling  in  Athena  b.c.  403,  the  u!e  of  I 
dijfrapha,  the  peculiarity  of  the  style  of  apeeck 
with  quantity  and  metrical  accent,  and  the  poo- 
existence  of  the  great  worka  in  the  original  bjkII-  I 
ing,  which  can  only  be  teamed  frt)m  inscriptioiti. 
The  sources  for  overcoming  these  difficulties  vert 
the  living  proaunciadon  in  Athene  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  existing  dialecte,  transcriptions  of  part 
of  the  Septuagint  into  Welsh  letters  in  the  nin^ 
century  a.s.,  the  Raveuna  attestations  in  It^ 
written  with  Greek  letters  in  the  sixth  eentun 
A.I>.,  Egyptian  and  Indian  transcriptions  of  Ona 
names  and  titles,  the  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Stnic 
names  and  words  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Te»- 
tament,  the  old  I«tin  transcriptions  of  Greel 
names,  and  Greek  of  Latin  names,  some  ciies  ol 
pain  and  of  animals  in  old  writere,  an  oheerratuN 
or  two  by  Plato,  some  puns  and  echoes,  the  wiitin? 
of  grammarians  of  the  Boman  period,  and  chieflj 
the  study  of  the  orthography  of  inscriptioni,  Nf 
of  the  'intemal  changes  of  wrads,  Mr.  EDit 
proceeded  to  consider  the  chief  diifioultia 
reepecting  each  letter,  confining  hinuslf  ^ 
the  Attic  and  common  dialects,  and  summed  vp 
hia  conclusions  by  suggesting  that  for  1000  Twn 
to  A.D.  875,  the  modem  pronunciation  hadpR' 
vailed;  for  the  next  1000  yeara  to  B.C.  ISStls 
chief  difTerences  were  the  pronunciation  of  both 
01  and  V  as  French  u,  and  of  iftm  French  e.  The 
feeling  for  quantity  broke  down,  and  the  muacil 
accent  of  a  high  pitch  was  converted  iuto  a  stieM 
on  the  same  syllablee  during  the  third  century  A.D' 
From  B.C.  136  to  n.o.  275  uie  changes  were  ui^>t 
prininpally  affecting  tu,  which  became  nesw 
German  at,  and  tu,  v,  which  were  occasiowJl' 
German,  instead  of  French,  ut,  >,  ai»d  au  tv  bid 
more  of  the  u  heard  in  them.  These  were  pro- 
bably the  regnlar  sonnde  during  the  new  AtOe 
period  to  B.C.  403.  During  the  PelopouiMsiu  ^^^ 
much  change  ensued,  and  possibly  before  that  tiw 
op  to  B.O.  B30,  when  Pisistratus collected  the  poems 

of  Homer,  all  «  m  whhsh  are  (bund  so  *"**^?^ 
older  Attic  inscriptions  (very  few  in  nnmbsr; 
wete  tniB  diphtluMigB  consiating  of  Oennan  <>  *i 
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followed  hj  Oermui  t,  u  respectivelj,  and  all  or 
moot  of  the  >  o  (including  wnat  were  Afterwards 
(t  I),  ov  a)  were  QeimBn  e,  o,  end  vt,  v  were  clearl j 
Qerman  iu,  u,  witli  m,  mi,  n  aa  liefore.  The 
■Borate,  'Hiich  ceased  to  Iw  mad  in  writing  ftftei 
B.C.  4C@,  was  DTobablj  nriable  daring  thi 
Pelopomteeiaii  War,  but  in  full  force  before  it. 
For  the  coDBonants  (except  f ,  which  was  poasiblj 
English  a,  never  di,  or  EnS'lish  I'J  Uia  modeni 
usage  ma;  be  assumed,  lor.  £ms  consdered, 
however,  that  before  B.C.  12G,  and  for  the  old 
dtalecta,  these  conjectureti  were  merelj  a  link 
Saahed  in  a  fog. 


DOKATELLO. 

Bonaiello,  Seine  Zeit  und  Sckule.  Yon  Dr. 
Hans  Semper.  "So.  IX.  of  "  Qnellen- 
scbriften  fiir  Ennatgeschichte."  (Wien  : 
BranmuUer,  1875.) 

DoKATELLO  IS  One  of  the  greatest  sculptors 
of  the  BiBTiTal  in  Italy,  and  on  that  account 
well  deserring  of  a  special  biography.  At  a 
time  when  art  had  become  hardened  into  a 
spiritless  imitation  of  Giottesqao  models 
Donatello  went  bock  to  the  stndy  of  the 
antique,  and  simaltaneoasly  gave  a  new  im- 
pnlse  to  the  practice  of  design.  It  is  curions 
to  trace  throaghoat  the  master's  works  the 
resolt  of  this  donhle  current,  which  bad  its 
hidden  springs  in  the  peculiar  force  of  Dona- 
tello'a  character.  Beason  and,  perhaps,  Bnin- 
nelleachi'a  teaching  told  him  that  perfection 
was  to  be  found  in  the  antique.  A  natural 
eneigy  closely  related  in  its  effects  to  that  of 
Signorelli  and  Michel  Angelo  carried  bim 
beyond  the  bounds  which  he  might  have  set 
to  himself  and  made  him  a  realist.  Dona- 
tello applied  to  sculpture  with  more  effect 
than  any  previons  laboarer  in  the  same  field 
the  laws  of  optics  and  perspective.  He 
went  to  a  greater  depth  than  any  of  hia 
contemporaries  in  the  attempt  to  represent 
action  or  expression  as  displayed  in  a  mo- 
mentary impolse  of  volition.  It  was  to  him 
that  Toscan  artiBta  looked  up  aa  a  master  of 
drawing  and  perBpective  and  a  subtle  imita- 
tor of  nature.  He  inffuenced  the  whole  of 
the  rising  generation  of  painters  in  Florence, 
and  he  carried  to  Padua  and  Venice  that 
love  of  the  antique  which  was  so  singnlarly 
developed  in  the  schools  of  Mantegna,  Bellini 
and  the  Vivarini.  We  should  have  thought 
it  likely  on  opening  Dr.  Semper'a  book  that 
we  shonld  find  a  compact  statement  of  the 
canses  which  led  to  this  development,  an  illus- 
tration  of  the  form  in  which  the  painter's 
pecnliarities  were  exhibited,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  hia  style  re- 
acted on  contemporaries  and  others.  Bat 
Dr.  Semper  himself  confesses,  in  hia  pre&ce, 
that  hia  work  ia  partial  and  unfinished,  and 
he  confines  himself,  though  unwillingly,  to 
tiie  analysis  of  some  of  Donatello's  statues, 
which  connects  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
those  of  other  craftsmen  employed  to  adorn 
the  monumental  edifice**  well-nigh  advanced 
to  completion  at  Florence  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  oentnry.  We  may  regret  1^ 
more  that  this  shonld  be  eo  Eiecause  Dr. 
Semper  has  obviously  spent  years  in  a  fruit. 
ful  search  through  the  archives  of  Florence, 
and  in  rarely  accessible  volumes,  for  re- 
cords and  passages  upon  which  to  found  a 
complete  narrative ;  and,    on  looking  over 


hia  regetta  of  Donatello's  life,  extending 
from  1386  to  1466,  there  are  not  more  than 
ten  years  to  be  noted  in  which  contem- 
porary documents  do  not  give  information, 
often  new  and  always  important,  as  to  the 
master's  labours.  Equally  valuable,  and 
hardly  less  interesting,  are  the  regeeta  of 
Bernardo  Cinfiagni,  Antonio  and  Giovanni 
di  Banco,  and  Oiovanni  Bartoli  Bosso. 

In  dealing  with  his  materials  Dr.  Semper 
has  not  constantly  done  himself  justice.  He 
is  too  ansions  to  display  new  &cts,  too  little 
ambitiona  of  grouping  these  facta  so  aa  to  pro- 
duce a  picturesque  and  readable  narrative. 
He  starta  upon  digreasions  and  wanders  into 
collateral  issues  which  the  reader  has  not 
always  the  faculty  to  follow  without  iatigue 
and  be  breaks  off  at  last  without  bringing 
Donatello's  life  to  a  close.  It  is  of  very 
little  aae  to  anybody  that  a  Tnakeahifl;  shonld 
be  found  in  translations  of  Vasari  or  empty 
declamation  from  the  pen  of  Bocchi.  It  is 
not  probable  that  any  one  in  Bocchi's  lifetime 
read  the  120  pages  which  make  op  his 
eulogy  on  Donatello's  St.  George  at  Oraan- 
michele.  Nor  is  it  (air  to  expect  that  readers 
of  onr  day  shonld  perform  a  feat  of  which 
□ontemporaries  were  incapable  ;  a  feat,  too, 
which  they  might  always  attempt  by  refer. 
ring  to  the  collection  of  Bottari. 

But,  to  revert  to  tbe  subject-matter  of  Dr. 
Semper's  volume,  it  is  not  alone  in  respect 
of  Donatello  and  the  sculptors  of  hia  time 
that  its  contents  are  important.  They  are 
equally  so  for  the  light  which  they  reSect 
upon  a  certain  class  of  Florentine  painters, 
and  the  connexion  which  existed  between 
these  artiste  and  men  of  the  sister  craft  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  may  be  stated 
in  passing  that  Dr.  Sem.p6r  is  one  of  those 
who  attribute  to  German  masters  in  Italy  a 
notable  share  in  the  development  of  Italian 
plastic  art.  He  dwells  with  exaggerated 
emphasis  and  repeatedly  on  the  Germanic 
spirit  and  skUl  of  Pietni  Tentonico,  whose 
influence,  he  alleges,  was  felt  by  moat  of 
hia  colleagues  at  Florence.  Thia  pardonable 
bias  in  one  who  is  the  son  of  a  German 
architect  of  name  is  not  confined  to  the  work 
before  ua,  but  observable  in  earlier  essays  of 
Uie  same  author,  who  advocates  the  theory 
that  Italian  art  in  the  Middle  Ages  progressed 
from  north  to  south,  in  opposition  to  another 
theory  which  auggests  tbe  possibility  of 
influences  geographically  the  reverse.  But 
with  reference  to  this  very  Pietro,  it  appears 
by  some  of  Dr.  Seniper's  own  records  that 
he  was  more  than  once  required  to  execute 
statues  from  cartoons  by  Agnolo  Qaddi, 
Pesello,  and  even  Lorenao  di  Bicci ;  and 
the  tendency  of  this  evidence  is  to  prove, 
contrary  to  Dr.  Semper's  belief  a  decided 
preference  of  Giottesque  to  ultramontane 
types  at  Florence.  Again,  it  ia  doubtful, 
in  more  reapecta  than  one,  whether  Dr. 
Semper  can  justly  claim  Pietro  di  Giovanni 
Tentonico  as  a  German.  In  the  language 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  German  meant 
anything  foreign  from  Venice  to  Cracow  on 
the  one  hand,  or  from  Como  to  the  Channel 
on  the  other ;  and  Pietro  in  one  record  ia 
called  "  Tentonico  vel  de  Bramantia,"  show- 
ing that,  if  he  was  anything,  he  must  have 
been  a  Brabanter. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  Dr. 
Semper  on  having  settled,  by  the  production 


of  positive  proofs,  the  question  of  tinted 
Bcniptnre.  We  knew  that  tbe  Flemings 
and  Germans — the  mountaineers  of  Fri^i 
included — ooloui«d  wood  and  stone  carved 
work.  It  was  ascertained  that  gilding 
adorned  some  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Kiocola 
Pisano's  marble  pulpits.  Dr.  Semper'a 
documents  afford  abnndant  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  painters  at  Florence  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  were  habitually 
employed  to  tint  statues ;  and  among  the 
artiste  eo  employed  we  find  men  of  note, 
like  Agnolo  Gaddi,  side  by  side  with  men  of 
less  celebrity,  such  ae  Giuliano  d'Arrigo 
Peselli.  J.  A.  Ceowk. 


FICnrBBS   AT   TEE   FBXNCH    aALI^BET, 

We  have  already  given  a  brief  accnunt  of  the 
general  ehnracter — or  the  general  defect  of  chaiao- 
ter— of  this  eihibition.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  British  or  the  for«gn  pictures  are  the 
more  mediocre ;  the  former,  however,  supply  rather 
more  matter  for  comment  than  the  latter.  We 
shall  not  be  at  the  pains  of  making  any  ejetema- 
tie  division  between  tbe  cootenta  of  the  gallery, 
beyond  this  of  British  or  foreign  nationality. 

The  Joy  of  the  Htmia,  bj  Mr.  Pettie,  is  a  claT^, 
pleasant  painting,  not  [Mrlieularly  slight  in  execu- 
tion, yet  approaching  to  the  quality  of  a  sketch  or 
design  rathar  than  a  reguW  picture.  Here  we 
see  a  boy  of  about  ten,  in  a  yellow  dress  of  Uie 
earlier  time  of  Oharlee  I.,  beating  hia  drum  with 
a  resolute,  independent  sir,  as  he  enters  the  room 
where  bis  fine  vigorous  old  grand&ther  is  seated, 
wearing  a.  rufi' of  twenty  years  ago.  The  smile  of 
bantering  indulgence  with  which  the  world-worn 
patrician  contemplates  the  noisy  child-master  of  the 
household,  to  interfere  with  whose  interferences 
were  almoet  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  nature,  b 
well  rendered;  his  handsioinaa  complacently  as  his 
lips  sever.  The  little  boy  tramps  through  the 
room  with  an  indifierent  countenance,  used  to 
his  grandfatber's  petUas,  and  hardly  taking 
it  into  account.  jDouW/W  Hope,  by  Mr.  HolT, 
represents  a  country  chemist's  shop,  with 
a  mother^  and  an  infant  mortally  sick ;  she  waits 
in  terrorised  suspense  while  the  practitiouer  ia 
pouring  out  a  draught,  the  laat  hope  that  remains 
to  her.  The  expressions  are  true ;  tbe  tone  is 
dark  and,  though  aomewhat  grimy,  good  in  ite 
wav.  TAwia  is  a  moderately  fair  example  of  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Long ;  who,  unce  his  conspicuous 
succees  with  The  Babylonian  Marriage-lUarhet  in 
the  Royal  Academv  of  last  summer,  will  no 
doubt  be  beset  by  all  manner  of  picture-dealers  to 
paint  all  manner  of  pictures  with  Ninerito  or 
semi-Ninerite  accessories.  Seated  on  a  shallow 
led^  some  way  up  the  figured  wall,  the  maiden 
Thishe  is  shown  listening  at  the  chink  to  the 
whisperings  of  her  unseen  Fyramus.  More  im- 
portant than  any  of  the  preceding,  small  though 
It  is  in  siie,  is  the  Hxeouttm  of  Mmtrote,  by  Mx. 
■W"^  ■  =  imaU  finished  sketch  of  his  well-known 


Ward; 


painting,  dated  before  1860,  Still  older  perhi^ 
IS  a  picture  by  I«adseer,  "  grariously  lent  hy 
H.M.  the  Queen  '—Quis,  a  MaUeie  Dig  given  ty 
the  Queen-Doteager  to  H.R.H.  the  DtKheet  of 
Kent ;  we  hard^  know  why  it  should  be  re- 
introduced to  the  eyes  of  the  lieges  in  the  preeent 
exhibition,  in  which  we  expect  to  see  new  pro- 
ductions, and  not  ancient  ones  of  courtly  ^«sf^«. 
Other  British  works  of  some  degree  of  merit 
are:  Pater  NiMer,  by  Mr.  Forb^  Robertson, 
a  female  head,  with  more  style  but  less  vivsci^ 
than  some  others  from  his  hand ;  The  Bay  ef 
Oalata,  and  CW'  Street  m  Fera,  small  Inight 
pictures  hy  Mr.  H.  lang,  with  numerous  figures ; 
Caught  reading  n  Froeavied  Book,  hjH    "" 


a  Spaniah  lady  getting  a  wigging  from  her  pnest : 
The  Floviery  Land,  a  Japanese  woman  in  a  garden! 
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WHrs.  Jopling;  KaA  On  Oie  Moor  <f  ZetUr,  Loeh 
Enm  Saaii,  I^rthMrt,  hj  Mr.  Smiirt,  s  modemtely 
ftut  Imt  ratlMT  tUgbt  n«einien  of  this  alto 
Scottish  AoadsmiciBii.  lb.  GoodAll  aeod*  a  wide 
picture  with  miall  flgoni,  agrMoblf  accnrate  ia 
muiaer — Earb/  Monwvi  ok  tie  Bordert  of  the 
Detert :  jirrAi  Ktdtmg  Jwr  the  Mitt  to  clemrjrom 
Ae  Vatiey  hefore  driving  the  flock  lopoBture.  The 
other  contrJbution  of  this  ^inter.  The  Seller  of 
Dova,  IB  the  same  (or  BobstantiHlly  the  ume) 
ptetore  whn^hndbeeD^eftveexhiWted:  it  looked 
teMa    the   first    tun»,   aad   pnvBa    feefaler   the 

Tbe^lM*  of  hoaoiu'  in  thegallny  ie  occupied 
by  a  -French  piotnie,  Lttbin,  b;  Bertiaod,  &  poor, 
Blurred  afikir,  fw  which  a  place  of  duhaaoui 
would  lie  more  nearly  the  approbate  ooe.  A. 
Dutehman,  Huibers,  mad  a  I^de,  Outchorski,  are 
less  ioBignificant  than  this.  The  JkUck  Interior  of 
the  formei  pBinter  pourtra^B  an  old  woman  end  a 
joung  one  witli  Bome  cabbagea ;  it  ia  lifelike,  un- 
fritiBBed,  aitd  genuine  in  detail,  and  to  eome 
Otsnt  in  soliditv,  yet  dues  not  reack  very  deep  in 
tiM  loi^  lun.  (!jiaehorski'8  subject  is  Taking  the 
VeH ;  a  young  hdy  biddii^  adiieu  to  her  raotiier, 
nioforcad  by  grandmother,  Bister,  and  brother ; 
a  mn  opens  the  griUe,  which  ehaU  eoon  shut  once 
for  all,  and  ot^er  three  are  in  waitins'  behind  it. 
This  might  even  be  ranked  oB  the  Icaoing  picture 
in  the  exhibilian — hnnd-«pHced  in  colour,  andex- 
presting'  ita  theme  with  a  good  de^  of  obTious 
unmiatuieable  aptitude,  yet  only  crdinaiy  in 
artiBtic  level.  Schreyar  (Wallaciian  TravtUm 
ehdtering  from  the  Stem),  Momtbe  (Golden 
Amtunm),  "De  Fenne  (On  DtUy),  BlommeiB  (The 
B^ify  Siothrr),  ud  Kanuuerer  (La  Lecture),  are 
other  well-aldlled  axhibibira. 


A  PLEASIKG  collection  of  "  Original  Sket^es  and 
Studies  in  Oil"  by  M.  Edouard  Fr6re,  121  in 
number,  is  on  view  at  the  premises  of  MeflsiB. 
Agnew,  5  Waterloo  Place.  It  is  possible  to  ovei- 
pr^ae  tiay  one ;  and  some  critics  hare  been  mindi 
addicted  to  overpraising  M.  Fr&re.  Our  own  feel- 
ing ia  that  this  estimaHe  French  painter  has,  at 
hie  best,  and  more  eqiecially  when  he  was  less 
conspicuous,  eome  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
done  many  domestic  pieces  of  perfect  refinement 
and  aimplicitr,  sentiment  exquisitely  unforced  and 
retiring,  and  faultless  general  cbarm ;  always,  how- 
erer,   somewhat   deficient   in    the    more    robiint 

Jualities  of  pttsentment  and  realisntion.  And 
)at  in  more  recent  years  he  has  often  turned  ont 
slurred  and  commonplace  wort,  with  colour  far 
too  dim  (as  was  natural  tti  himself),  or  raw  and 
unbalanced  (as  woa  wanted  by  his  British  patrons), 
and  has  not  again  leached  the  highest  water- 
mark of  his  own  performance.  He  has  been  too 
popular,  and  his  admirers  (partly  talked  into  ad- 
miring him,  rather  than  taking  to  him  apontane- 
onely)  have  known  too  little  what  ercellencee 
they  ought  to  lay  atreas  upon  in  his  woit 

The  collection  at  Messrs.  Agnews'  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  varied  than  we  shaald  have  antici- 
pated, compriBing  a  lat^  proportion  of  landscspe 
aa  well  ae  figure-subjects.  Not  any  of  the  woraiplBS 
can  count  ainnng  Fiiro's  moat  completBly-  w  ro>fflrt 
producrions:  yet  several  are  truly  pietirreB,  vtrA 
very  laudable  ones,  while  the  majority  are  rightly 
termed  in  the  cat^c^e  "  fetches  and  studiea.'* 
The  datea  are  'vaj  various :  the  earliest  that  we 
noticed  is  1844  (Intgrior  of  a  Farffe)  ;  then  1S53, 
and  the  latest  1874.    We  may  ^edfy  the  follow- 

An  Imuidatimi  (Jt  Pontoite,  in  verv  early  aprhig ; 
the  Bkv,  ODce  loaded  with  min,  anJ  tonential  in 
its  downpour,  ia  now  clear,  yet  still  retains  a 
aKturated  look.  Pitparing  for  tke  Old  MmCt 
Return,  an  aged  woman  m  a  cotti^,  wtth  Bcsnty 
but  bright  light ;  excellent.  Eaaang  Shodet  may 
be  regarded  as  l^e  companion  picture  to  the  fore- 
goii^;  an  old  artisan inan>om,Teadinga  journal; 
thetight  fiills  here  in  scattered  spaces,  bnlTiHirt  and 
soft.     Clearing  away  the  9naw,  pretty  and  true  in 


aSbct  Alone,  an  old  cottage-woman  (recently  a 
widow,  w«  may  aimpose,  or  left  childleas),  bemd- 
iag  OTBT  the  thnftily-tended  fire ;  petiietic,  with- 
out any  teudenieBS  of  ezpieaBioa.  A  Street-Seme 
at  Hcoiten,  good.  Leavmg  School,  a  Cold  Dag, 
five  bovB  Been  at  the  badr,  tramping  homeward 
throuEh  the  snowy  streets,  planting  their  feet 
ateadily  and  broadly,  as  one  naturally  doea  under 
these  conditinns.  The  Xust  Dugt  of  AiUtumi,  a 
landscape  fine  in  feeling.  Wa»k»voiiuH  at 
Soyat,  pictuiiBsque.  The  XiAe  of  T^im,  gXBj 
and  pale,  without  those  obvious  efem^itB  of 
ronuntjc  mountaia  aad  lake  acenery  which 
painters  mostly  aflfect  The  Woodcatter,  h  co«n- 
tMiatively  lai^  single  figure,  vigorously  done. 
With  thia  may  be  classed  iVgwriny  for  Work, 
a  wood-chopper,  approximating  to  the  spa- 
cious manner  of  Millet.  A  Qmet  Svming,  with 
hoosM  softly  toned  in  the  pallid  and  evaneecent 
warmth  of  twilight,  very  fine,  "  Whtat  are  yoa 
going  f  "  about  the  most  notioeable  speciman  heie 
of  Fibre's  power  of  representing  childhood  in  an 
ingenuous  aspect,  not  specially  Bigniiicant  or  es- 
preaaive,  and  not  in  the  least  anected.  An  Ex- 
terior at  Royat,  perhaps  the  largest  work  in  the 
collection,  very  efficiently  handled  j  also  its  com- 
panion, An  Intnior  at  &oynt.  In  the  Cool  Shade, 
Btriking  in  tone  and  in  the  efiectivenesB  of  its 
lightiag,  though  even  the  highest  light  here  repre- 
sented is  in  fact  discreetiy  subdued. 

W.  M.  BosBFm. 


PiBia  NOTES. 


The  committee  of  the  monument 
tire  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  Statea  gave  a  great  banquet 
at  the  H6tel  dii  Ijouvie,  last  Batur&y,  to  all  tiie 
Farisian  notalnlities  in  arts,  ecience,  literature, 
finance  and  poltttcs.  This  monument  is  to  be 
erected  by  ttw  friuids  of  both  nations  in  memory 
oi  thur  long  friendship.  M.  Laboulaye,  the 
resident  of  the  banquet,  Mr,  Washburne,  M. 
Henri  Martin,  Colonel  W.  Forney,  the  European 
commisaarj'-general  of  the  Fhiladelphian  exhibi- 
tion, all  laid  great  stress  in  tb.eir  speeches  on  these 
feelings  of  mutual  good-will.  A  transparency 
was  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  dining-hall,  repre- 
BOitiDg  the  mmHment  as  it  is  to  be  overlooking 
tlie  roadstead  a€  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Broi^- 
Un,  the  bay  and  the  hills  studded  with  villas.  A 
small  model  of  the  statue  itself  adorned  the  centre 
of  the  principal  taUe.  The  statue  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Baitholdi,  an  Alsatian  sculptor,  who 
IB  about  to  be  engaged  on  a  colossal  low- 
rslief  of  a  wounded  linn,  which  is  to  be 
hewn  in  atone  on  the  aides  of  the  citadel  of 
3telf<nt.  ThestBtueiBoalled"Libarty enlidateaiing 
1^  world.^  It  ia  a  grandly  draped  female  tigum, 
that  ataads  with  a  stem  face  looking  out  to  aaa. 
The  left  arm  ie  folded,  and  iu  the  band  are  the 
tables  containing  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  right  arm  is  raieed,  bearing  a  torch  that  is  to 
serve  as  a  beacon-light.  Immense  rays  of  light 
ore  to  stream  from  the  open-work  diadem  that  en- 
circles the  head.  The  figure  is  to  be  of  best«n 
eo«pev,  like  the  VereinMitorix  of  M.  A.  Millet, 
waKh  Drowns  the  heists  of  Alesia,  but  thiiso 
timee  «b  Ugh — that  is  to  say,  thirty-two  metres, 
and  ia  to  stand  ou  a  pedestal  twenty-five  metres 
in  height.  Nothing  ao  giguitic  has  ever  yet  been 
conceived  or  executed.  That  it  may  withstand 
the  violence  of  the  storms,  the  interior,  exciting 
one  portion  of  it,  ia  to  be  filled  with  dry  sand 
pw:ked  into  sepantte  compaTtments.  It  is  to  be 
rsisod  by  notionid  subscription.  As  H.  leboulaye 
doqnenth-  said,  "  il  faut  fiWciter  rhuniaoitd  de 
renoncer  it  ces  statues  fondues  avec  k  bronze  dM 
canons  enlevte  a  I'ennemi,  qui  codtaieut  taut  de 
Bang  et  tant  de  hoine." 

A  marble  figure  of  the  Virgin,  a  remarkable 
work,  has  just  been  placed  in  the  Louvre  in  the 
gallen'  of  Italian  and  French  sculpture  of  the 
Hiddfe  Agee.    She  'a  repreBonted  BiwidiDg,  and 


with  her  left  hand  she  supporiiB  hia  feet  The 
child  is  playing  with  the  iblda  of  her  drapery  aad 
the  string  of  h«  hodiea.  Tha  statue  was  oii^- 
aUy  coloured.  Tiaaas  of  Uub  and  gnld  on  iljU 
visible  in  her  coif  and  hair. 

The  MieBl  efect  is  Bimpla,  istW  pcmarllit 
bnt  eoU.  The  gwudians  of  the  Louvre  h»e 
mode  a  great  miat^e  in  inscribing  "Kolptim 
franfaiso,  eDnuaeBcement  da  XVI  uicle  "  on  th« 
pedestkL  Botk  style  and  type  show  it  to  be  tk 
waA  of  an  itoHoa.  The  Sftm  ia  short,  uid 
rather  massive ;  the  hands  are  broad,  wbeieas  our 
women  of  Touraine,  who  have  so  long  been  the 
ideal  of  the  French  sculptor  and  so  weU  deserved 
the  distinction,  were  tall,  slight  and  supple,  irilb 
long  slender  throats  and  narrow-arched  luuids  sud 
feet.  This  Virgin  is  reund-fiiced  and  squsre- 
cheaked,  her  neck  grows  out  of  her  chest  like  Ih 
trunk  of  a  Ifee  out  of  the  ground,  the  ejes  hak 
Bidewaya  and  the  mxsuth  is  thin  and  pincW.  Bui 
in  classing  works  of  art  the  sentiment  is  1lis 
surest  guide.  Now  in  sentiment  this  figun  ii 
esaenti^y  Italian.  It  has  none  of  the  goat 
which  ia  the  peculiar  charm  of  our  women,  nor 
of  the  tenderneas  which  is  the  dislinguislms 
feature  of  oar  Vimns  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
tJie  lUnussence.  She  btAia  her  child  as  s  nimic 
her  master's  child.  Her  brow,  her  eyea,  her  tin 
wear  the  icy  expressian  which  latar  ou  is  lit 
works  of  Baphael  became  undisguised  ennui,  uA 
in  those  of  Hichet  Angelo  open  aversion  ia  m&tf  ^ 
nity  and  all  its  offices.  M..  Anatoie  de  Montslttlon 
expreeaee  a  contrary  opinion  in  a  learnedarticlepub- 
liahedinthe  Gasetle dei Beaur-Arte.  Wcaresonr 
to  differ  from  a  critic  ao  thoroughlv  aeqiiBinaJ 
with  tha  history  of  French  art,  but  also,  it  Dort 
be  added,  so  much  given  to  ptuadoxee.  He  die- 
pntES  just  what  BBsms  to  be  meat  prehohle— naiu^, 
that  this  statue  was  executed  by  one  o!  tk 
brothels  Juste,  Flonddne  sculptors  who  caiut  Id 
France  in  the  bE^oning  of  the  siiteenth  csiiliiiT< 
They  were  employed  at  the  Chateau  de  Giullco. 
The  tomb  of  the  children  of  Charles  HO.,  liH 
of  Louis  XII.  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Denis,  ftp.,  m 
their  worit. 

This  Virgin  was  sold  to  the  Lonvreby  ap<uii<" 
and  well-known  collector  of  the  name  of  Twiid 
for  the  sum  of  IS.OOO  fraaea ;  M,  Timbd  is  too 
sharp  to  have  let  a  work  as  valuaUe  oa  this  wi^ 
have  been,  had  it  been  really  French  inatcsd  of 
Itolioo,  go  for  such  a  small  punL  Genuine  Fraxi 
worka  of  that  time  are  extremely  rare  and  ofafc 
more  touching  order  of  beauty  than  this. 

The  second  part  of  a  quarterly  reriew,  nwiid 
Le  Mtuie  AnA^oloytque,  has  just  been  pitbiitM 
by  Emeet  Leroux.  The  editor  is  V.  Cu.^  dt 
St.  A.Tnto«ir, and  the  contributiona  shows  hi^l<- 
liberal  acientific  apirit.  It  takes  its  place  betwMD 
the  Gaaelte  da  SeatLr-Artt,  which  is  specially  de- 
voted to  paintjug  and  sculpture,  and  the  retievi 
which  ate  more  exclusively  archaeological,  i^ 
address  themselves  directly  to  Bpecialists;  audit 
ia,  therefbre,  in  a  pomtion  to  do  good  seryice.  li 
contains  numeroua  iUustrationB,  which  ar#  son' 
rate,  but  at  the  same  time  so  tzaeed  in  oatlise  u 
BtMie  or  reproduced  by  various  precesses  S3  alt 
to  entail  any  very  groat  ei^ehditMG.  It,  AWj 
fore,  af^Kals  bo  the  eyea  ae  well  as  tbe  nund ;  "^ 
■ow  that  phohttfraphy  has  accustomed  the  putili' 
to  look  chiefly  for  reproductions  we  think  tkat  ll 
has  herein  a  useful  element  of  success. 

The  ooDtribntois  to  the  second  part  are  U^' 
Gail  de  St.  Aymour,  G.  de  Mortillet,  H*ron  « 
VillefoBse,  Anatole  de  Barthdemy,  Arthur  Fi^ 
genia,  and  Bobas.  M.  Robsn'e  artiele  is  on  sow 
Hexioos  antiquities,  a  number  of  gold  bella  fou» 
iu  a  Zopctheco  tomb,  which  wsse  pnaenlad  to  >» 
Emperor  IbximiiiaiL,  disappeated  lAer  his  eiteo- 
tion,  were  discovered  at  a  goldsmith's  at  ■Washing- 
ton and  purchased  by  a  great  American  owslau'r 
and  now  belong  to  the  Sfuseam  of  the  HermiUp- 
The  same  article  treats  of  the  handles  umJ  wt 
flint  hatchets  among  the  anciwit  Moncana.  m- 
Roban  aeems  to  be  right  in  crfHng  tha  «tt»l«» 
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of  fhnfctwt  who  an  intereatad  in  prsbistock:  wa»- 
pons  to  an  axe  i^toduciag  the  slu^  of  the  ta^ 
of  the  tKW-Stit--i.  H-,  pieces  o£  polished  fiut 
bstened  os  eaoh  ude  in  the  leogtk  of  a  solid 
fiBCe  of  wood.  Fa.  Bdktz. 


ATOrJFS  ..IJH)    iOEJtW. 


The  Bnrlingtmi  Fitw  Arte  Olnb  Mmomwe  Ibf 
their  ■text  Mhitution  di«  c<^ecti<re  -works  of 
Wilfiflm  Bldw.  The  poseessors  of  aoj  drwin;^ 
or  oOkx  woite  Em  iwltea  to  coininiii)icBt«  with  tbe 
honorary  Beeretary. 

Thk  Manchester  Llterarj'  Clnb  nre  about  to 
hold  an  exhibition  of  works  in  black  and  white. 
This  will  be  a  novelt;  in  the  cottoR  metropolis. 
The  yerj  suocessful  artistic  re-imiona  of  the  club 
Iiave  Bu^rgoated  this  ptep,  and  works  by  Mnars. 
Noel  Paton,  Ford  Madox-Brown,  Elmore,  Poyn- 
ter,  Mis9  Thompson,  F.  J.  Shielde,  J.  D.  TTatson, 
Arthur  Hughes,  and  other  artiste,  have  akeady 
t)eea  promised. 

Wb  have  raceived  3Cr.  Hamerttui'B  hat  vohime 
of  teprints  from  the  Arf/aJw — bd  ilhwtiatBd 
TOlame  called  the  Sylvan  Year, 

Mb.  Dsurt  FoRTinni  has  made  an  important 
Addition  to  the  collection  in  the  South  Eenain^ 
ton  Mnaeum  of  the  wax  models  by  Michel 
Aogelo,  by  the  loan  of  a  medallion  portrait,  in 
wax,  of  the  great  maater,  at  the  ag«  of  eighty- 
«ight,  taken  from  life  by  Leo  Leone,  in  15S2, 
fmrn  which  he  afterwards  executed  a  bronze 
medal.  This  pialrait,  exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  Fort- 
nom,  is  in  wax  of  a  flesh  colour,  m  rilievo,  on  a 
black  oval  around.  The  admirable  and  careful 
modelling  of  the  features  denotes  a  superior  hand 
and  imparts  a  life-like  expression  to  the  whole, 
showing  it  was  taken  &om  the  living  head.  It 
was  evidently  the  orifncal  portrait,  which  Leo 
Leone  aftermirdB  modelled  in  a  Bomewhat  larger 
size  for  the  medal  he  executad  in  bronze,  nmlnng 
some  alight  alterations  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery 
to  render  it  more  simple  for  casting  in  metaL  At 
the  back  of  the  portrait  is  the  inscription  "Ri- 
tratto  di  Michelangiolo  Buonaroti,  &tto  dal  ffatu- 
Tale  da  Leone  Aretino  suo  Amico."  The  wax 
cameo  and  inscription  are  both  under  glaes  and 
heimetjcally  sealed.  By  the  side  of  the  wax 
portrait  hanga  the  bronze  medaJ.  Vasari  mentions 
that  Leone  had  made  the  portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo  in  a  medal  "  very  lifelike,"  and  that  on 
the  nveiBe,  he  had  representod  a  blind  man  led 
by  a  d(^,  with  the  words  (Tsalm  li.  X3)  "  Docebo 
iniquoa  vias  bias,  et  impii  ad  te  convertentiir " 
("  Then  ehall  I  teach  thy  ways  unto  the  wickod, 
inl  sinners  ahall  be  converted  unto  thee  "),  and 
because  this  [jleased  Michel  Angelo,  he  gave 
Leone  a  model  in  wax  br  his  own  hand  of  Her- 
cules and  AntaetiB,  with  some  of  his  drawings. 
The  awIicatioD  of  the  reverse  and  Wend  to 
Sfichal  Angelo  does  not  appear  intalligihle.  A 
nper  on  tois  wax  medalLoD  was  read  by  Hr. 
^vry  Fortnum  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 

Ifama.  Enxoveaofs  axo  D(]qsi.u  an  about  to 
fp.r*  «■  a  fttrther  publication  at  WiUde^  Etohmga 
and  tlioK  of  Andrew  Gtaddaa.  'DteTatata  tliBt 
aakj  limitod  imfBeariona  woi«<R^iDBlly  piintod — 
of  vUck  dma  wore  pabUriied,  m.  tnro  mimbwa, 
seven  by  Sir  David  WUUa  in  IfBd,  Hri  fca  bf 
Andnw  Gtddaa  in  1SS6,  the  remainder  being  now 
to  be  puUished  for  the  first  time. 

Ms.  W.  J.  WzBB,  known  among  some  artiats 
■I  "  Eastern  Webb,"  has  jmt  coBrplcrbsd  two 
Oriental  aabieete ;  one  of  aem  a  figure  which 
mi^  rtand  lor  Ruth ;  the  otiier,  Some  at  Ifigkt,  an 
Saatem  shepherd  hurrying  with  his  flock  t<rwaTds 
the  Uohts  or  an  Eaaten  vSlags— thb  Ikat  may  be 
van^dmil  a  wostliy  pendant  to  the  artiat'i  piotui* 
vl  the  Lait  iSAttff  jDHch  remariwd  at  the  jfjmdal 


Ws  imdenriand  (hat  Mr.  W.  M.  Soott,  who  for 
thirty  year*  has  been  employed  in  the  British 
Mnseum  Print  Room,  has  been  strongly  recoin- 
meoded  for  promotion  IrpUr.Reid,  the  keeper,  sup- 

rad  by  many  known  connoisseuts  and  artists. 
Scott  is  pre-eminently  one  to  whose  careful 
exBClitude  and  art-knowledge  the  &aquenteiB  of 
the  Print  Room  cannot  too  much  axpieas  their 
indebtedDesB. 

Son  more  well-cut  tombs  hare  been  dia- 
ooxrered  outiide  the  north  wall  of  jBruaalem.  Tbay 
Cram  a  aena*  of  three,  one  having  a  vault  ex- 
oatated  beneath  it,  fitted  with  thr«e  locuU.  In 
the  largest  ohambsr  is  a  most  remarkaMa  atona- 
ehest  It  is  too  large  to  i>e  a  coffin,  measuring 
7  fL  7  in.  in  length  by  2ft.  Sin.  in  breadth,  aad 
3  ft.  2  in.  in  bei^t  It  is  of  later  date  than  the 
Tiutlt,  as  is  evident  from  the  &ct  of  the  rock-roof 
being  cat  away  to  admit  of  its  bmng  lowered.  It 
rests  upon  four  feet,  aad  is  fitted  with  a  rim  fbr  a 
lid,  and  fngnanta  which  may  be  thoae  of  the 
broken  lid  were  lying  about.  The  chest  contained, 
whoa  diaoovered,  hnnian  bones.  Thsae  appear  to 
have  been  removed  and  pnibaUy  thrown  away 
wiUKHit  examination.  It  ia  suggested  tbat  the 
cheat  ma  constructed  in  (xder  to  contain  the  coffin, 
of  wood  or  lead,  of  some  distinguiahed  peraon^e. 
The  church  of  St  Stephen  waa  close  to  thii  spot, 
■ad  Di.  Qhaplin  conjectures  that  the  aarcopha^fus 
contained  at  fint  the  remains  of  Eudoma. 

M.  PsfivoT,  of  Bordeaux,  has  been  chai^  by 
the  French  Administrator  of  Fine  Arts  with  the 
execution  of  a  marble  bust  of  Montesquieu. 

Tee  first  sale  of  the  seaaon  at  the  Hotel  Drouot 
took  place  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  specimens  of  fomituie  of  the  Louis  SXV.  and 
XV.  periods.  Among  the  objects  sold  were  La 
Sourca,  a  statue  in  marble,  by  Carrier  Balleuse, 
1,020  fr. ;  ch&telaine  and  watch,  chased  gold,  Louis 
XV.,  070  &. ;  suite  of  furniture,  covered  with  tapea- 
try  "  an  petit  point,"  subjecla,  figures,  birds,  and 
flowers,  8,000  fr. ;  screen  of  ancient  tepeatry,  with 
vaee  of  flowers,  "  appliqufi "  on  black  aatin, 
650  fr. ;  old  oal;  cheat,  vrith  figures  and  grotesque 
animals  carved  in  r^f,  sixteenth  century,  &10 
h. ;  Loais  XVL  bedstead  in  black  carved  wood, 
with  twisted  colonias,  1,000  fr. ;  calanat  in  Oer- 
tosino  marquetry,  1,000  &. ;  pair  of  looking- 
glasses  engraved,  1,100  b. ;  Etagire  of  red  lacquer, 
with  land«:apeB  in  ^d,  920  fr. ;  two  large  vases 
of  Ohineae  porcelain,  "  famiUe  varto,"  l,31fi  fr. ; 
ODOtheir  pair  sold  for  1,630  fr. ;  and  a  third  for 
1,680  fr. 

A  HOST  valoable  acquisition  has  just  been  made 
by  the  Louvre.  The  magoifloent  gate  of  the 
Palace  of  Stauga,  at  Cremona,  one  of  the  fineat 
works  of  Italian  aculpture  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
has  by  the  timely  and  skilful  negotiation  of  MM. 
Raiset  and  Bar&t  do  Jouj,  the  Conservators  of 
the  Louvre,  been  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
80,000  francs,  from  M.  Yaisee,  an  agtni  de  cAanga 
at  Marseillee,  who  had  bought  it  some  time  ago 
in  Italy  and  had  it  conveyea  at  gre>rt  cost  to  Pans. 
3erenu  vague  and  incorrect  accounts  of  this  pur- 
chase have  been  published  during  the  last  week 
in  the  French  papers,  hut  the  Oironiqiit,  which 
has  judiciously  kept  silence  on  the  point  until  tJie 
acquisition  was  ratified  by  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Alts,  ia  the  first  to  ^ve  fiul  and  ju^cise  particu- 
lara  concerning  it.  It  appeara  that  M.  Vaiase  has 
bad  manr  oSeis  for  his  splendid  poeseasioi^  some 
of  double  and  treble  the  amount  ^ven  by  the 
Louvre,  but  with  patriotic  genero^y  hae  refused 
theae  in  order  that  auch  an  importaat  work  of  art 
nught  take  its  pjace  in  the  Nationat  Museum  of 
his  country.  The  Qaattle  dm  Bema-ArU,  the 
Chronique  states,  will  ahortly  publish  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Stanga  gate. 

Tss  ^qicaiingof  the  exhibition  of  the  worin  of 
fiurye  at  the  Ecole  des  BeaoK-Arta  is  fixed  for 
November  16.  The  committeB  of  this  exhibition 
have  wiittm  to  Sir  Riobarid  Wallace  adtiiw  him 
to  bwoma  ona  of  their  nnmber.  TbarememtemnM 
of  what  he  has  dona  fee  theii  oountey  will  aovw,  ] 


it  is  stated  in  thia  letter,  "  be  efiaced  from  the 
heart  of  Frenchmen,"  Sir  Richard  WaUace,  in 
reply  to  this  efi'usion,  "  r^prets  that  hi*  absence 
from  Paria  will  prevent  his  taking  part  in  the 
labours  of  thecommittee,"  but  expresses  his  sincere 
wishes  for  the  "  full  and  bHUiejit  succeas  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  great  artist  whom 
France  has  so  unhappily  lost." 

The  Austrian  Minister  of  Education  baa  turned 
one  of  the  Pavilions  of  the  great  Exhibition  to 
account  by  having  six  stadsoa  far  sculptors  fitted 
up  in  it,  which  are  to  be  let  at  a  moderate  price, 
conaideriiig  the  accommodation.  Ab  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  wotkahoas  and  aJ«jMr(iA  Vienna 
this  will  no  doubt  be  a  boon  to  artists.  Next 
y«ar  the  SBOond  Pavilion  ia  to  be  defot«d  to  the 
same  purpose. 

ttoumi  Di^ant  is  the  tttis  givan  by  M.  Jules 
Adriim  to  a  series  of  twenty  etchings  wbidi  he 
is  about  to  publish  in  ten  monthly  numbero. 
Qa^  130  impraaaiaBa  ot  each  plate  will  be  tabam. 

TsAT  wonderful  work,  L'Sitioire  det  Teinlra 
de  t<mta  tat  Ectiet,  the  publicatian  of  which  was 
begun  in  1848,  and  has  been  oontlnued  almost 
witbout  interruption  to  tiie  present  day,  will,  it  is 
announced,  be  finished  this  year  with  a  study  of 
Michel  Angelo  by  Charles  ^anc.  L^Bistoiie 
det  Peiniret  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  fertile 
source  from  which  other  art-publications  have 
drawn  for  their  illustrations.  The  woodcuts  in 
it  are  often  admirably  executed,  and  the  writing 
is  always  lively  and  interesting.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  has  been 
coming  out,  its  information  is  not  Always  up  to 
the  point  of  present  knowledge.  So  much  has 
been  discovered  within  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
domain  of  art-histoTy,  that  any  work  on  the 
subject  published  before  that  time  must  needs 
be  inadequate.  The  Sutmre  det  Feiniru,  howr 
ever,  is  so  excellent  in  many  ways  that  now  it  is 
finished  we  sincerely  hope  uiat  it  may  soon  be 
brought  out  in  a  second  and  corrected  edition. 
All  it  wants  is  a  greater  accuracy  of  &ct  and 
knowledge  to  make  it  a  really  valuable  authority 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  of  popular  works. 

"  Tas  Triumphant  Entry  of  Christ  into  J«n- 
sdem  "  ia  the  subject  of  tbe  colossal  painting  upon 
which  Oustave  DW  is  now  engaged.  The  cnavas 
ka  this  woA  is  said  to  measure  thirty  feet  by 

PKorsssoB  AxDRUB  MtJLLEB,  of  Munich,  has 
tecentijr  finished  two  la^e  frescoes  in  the  church 
of  Weissenhom,  in  Wiirtemberg.  The  subjects 
represented  are  the  CVwctAtton  and  the  Itauinff  of 
Lazana.  The  painter  is  still  engaged  on  two 
other  important  frescoes  for  the  same  church. 

Tkb  Qatatta  det  Biaap-Artt  opens  tliis  mtmth 
with  a  first  article  by  M  A  nfctjtin  da  W^w^iiriTWi 
on  the  French  Scnlptore  of  the  Ttnnniananm 
The  Mnieuma  of  Oopsohageo  are  tbe  "UiBtfaa 
dn  Nord"  that  at  present  occupy  Le  GoaMo 
da  Ria.  "  These,"  he  says,  "  an  diataagiiiahed 
neithar  by  tin  onmbar  nor  tbe  quality  of  tMr 
pamtbqB,  bat  antimnw  wiH  find  th^  V«j 
wtiifaetwy."  Tbe  ScaadiaaTiatt  or  fuik'mUaUi 
Hawn«  isiBdaeAnniqiM  infiurope.  Aitetddogky 
Gilbert,  from  tbe  Af^^mmt  ^&«MNM  bf  Kabni, 


anaiayaaant  of  %oi«b  in  HtAuai 
l^ttMdinlUaiinmbar.  Onoftbi 


■  aaid  to  ham  baan  broDghl  to  neuee  at  tba  Abb 
ofthafaatcruaada.  Of  Iba  "AntiqgitM)  of  Hw 
Tmad'  many  wampha  Km  ^*an  ia  diaahmaf 


a  ^*an  ia  dieah^a  c 
Tba  ThwtogiealVii 


'aticun,  fima  t^a  aiiiweet  of  a 
oritiqua  by  M.  Loaia  Qonas,  aotompamad  I7  am 
vtmmag  of  the  siie  of  the  oiigiDail  of  tbe  baairti 
fal  Bgam  of  Fattb.  An  obituacy  notica  ot  AlfaMt 
Jaequanut,  wbe  -wai  ma  of  tba  «idi«t  aonbabw- 
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ton  to  the  Oautte  det  Beaux- Arts ;  a  tearoed  note 
\ij  him  concerning  the  bhrioation  of  Obinew  por- 
celain,  describing  Bevenl  of  tha  Chinese  methods 
of  layiiiK  colonra,  and  tha  coloun  emplojed ;  nnd 
A  lustoncal  iketch  hv  Paol  Hants  of  the  euly 
norentine  Mthool,  mane  up  the  niunhet. 


THE  STAQS. 


"KUXB  ASD  PA0E8. 

Two  able  m«n  have  ^ven  us  of  their  beet  in 
Xatka  and  litee*.  It  is  an  intereetina:  storj,  and 
an  admirablj  constnieted  drama.  xWen^  years 
ago,  or  tbereabouls,  Mr.  Oharlea  Reade  wrote  his 
■  novel  of  Peg  Wo^gton,  and  shortly  after,  Mr. 
Tom  l^ylor  came  to  his  anistance  in  turning  the 
novel  into  an  interesting  play.  Prodocod  origi- 
nally at  the  Haymarket,  and  acted  there,  as  fat  as 
ita  two  great  cbaractera,  Triplet  and  Pec  Woffing^ 
ton,  are  concerned,  by  Mr.  Benjamin.  Webster  and 
Mn.  Stirling,  it  has  been  reproduced  once  at  least 
within  onr  memory ,  at  the  Adelphi  some  ten 
years  since.  And,  indeed,  Mr.  WeDetor  has  had 
good  reason  to  be  fond  of  playing  it,  for  not  only 
IS  the  piece  effective,  but  the  part  of  Triplet  is  one 
very  peculiarly  suited  to  bis  style  and  Mb  physical 
means.  Mrs.  Stirling,  when  last  she  played  Peg 
Woffineton,  lacked  the  youth  to  realise  our  own 
conception  of  what  the  character  should  be.  Her 
performance  was,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  scarcely 
need  to  say,  an  able  and  vigarous  one.  At  that 
time — the  time  at  all  events  of  which  we  are 
BpeaMng;  and  we  think  that  was  the  last  time  the 

Iiieoe  has  been  Been  in  London — an  actress  who 
eft  the  stage  yoan^,  but  not  too  young  to  have 
acquired  some  public  favour  in  tender  and  womanly 
parts,  played,  if  we  mistake  not,  tha  second 
womans  character.  That  was  Miss  Henrietta 
Simms,  whom  many  Adelphi  playgoers  remember 
with  pleasure  conaiderable,  but  hardly  na  great  as 
is  ocensioned  to  old  frequenters  of  the  Haymarket 
hy  the  recollection  of  ita  best  inginue,  Misa  Nelly 
Moore.  And  now,  time  having  gone  on,  and  made 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Stirling  no  younger,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  play  waa  still  a  good  play : 
contained,  that  is,  the  elements  of  a  success  which 
was  not  for  one  time  alone  ;  and  yet  its  authors, 
believing  that  a  little  labour  might  be  fruitfully 
bestowed  on  the  piece,  have  in  certain  Bcenee  re- 
written and  re-worked  it.  Even  in  twen^  years 
there  is  a  quite  sensible  chancre  in  tone :  many  a 
piece,  good  on  its  production,  ia  felt  to  have  aged 
injuriously  in  twenty  years ;  and  though  Uiis 
happens  more  in  France  than  in  England — most  of 
all  m  Paris,  where  intellectual  life,  as  far  as  the 
theatre  touches  it,  is  quickest  of  all^still  it  does 
happen  in  England.  And  so,  not  indeed  with 
quite  the  sensitiveness  of  M.  Emile  Augier,  whose 
great  preoccupation  it  ia  to  feel  each  year  the  in- 
tellectual pulse  of  Parisian  society,  Mr.  Beads 
and  Mr.  Taylor  have  made  their  alterations :  omit- 
ting here ;  throwing  in  a  good  thing  there ;  con- 
sidering even,  it  may  be,  the  needs  of  a  particular 
player  m  one  place,  tha  requirements  of  the  stage 
of  to-dav  in  Mother,  The  past  career  of  the  piece 
can  hardly  tall  against  its  success,  and  its  hold  of 
the  boards  of  tte  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  is 
likely  long  to  continue. 

The  action  of  the  play  opens  slowly,  for  Mr. 
Quin  and  Edtty  Olive  have  been  talking  for  a  long 
while  in  the  Oovent  Gkrden  green-room  before 
Peg  Woffington  enters,  and  the  scene  gradually 
Gtnnplicates  itself  by  tite  presence  of  Sir  Charlee 
Pomander — a  silly  heau  of  that  day — and  the 
arrival  of  Triplet,  the  poor  but  worthy  gentleman 
of  the  piece.  But  the  picture  of  the  stage,  or 
rather  of  behind  the  curtain,  of  the  time,  is  com- 

C'  'e:  complete  as  it  can  be  within  the  allotted 
its — a  vigorous,  well-sustained  sketch.  OoUej 
Oibber,  the  privil^^  g^>esip,  comes  and  goes,  Mr. 
Snarl  and  Mr.  Soaper  represent  criticism — as  it 
has  always  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  actors  who 
secretly  believe  in  their  own  perfection — Kitty 
Olive  laaghs  her  laugh  and  flirts  her  fan  and  hates 


her  rival — and  Miss  Brennan  does  all  these  pro- 


day  ;  nay,  perhaps,  save  that  its  frequenters  differ 
in  turn  of  phrase  and  make  of  gown  from  those 
of  the  present,  it  is  the  green-room  of  our  own. 
But  to  the  serious  business  of  the  piece.     The 

ty  has  two  threads  of  interest,  one  of  them, 
wever,  mnch  stronger  than  the  other.  We  care 
for  the  troubles  of  Tnplet,  who,  from  a  garret  in 
Lambeth,  lives,  aa  imaginative  writer,  in  the 
society  of  St.  James's ;  aad  with  an  empty  cup- 
board at  home,  revels,  on  paper,  in  banquets  whrne 
imlimitad  wealth  provides  the  richest  of  dishes 
and  the  finest  of  Burgundies.  We  care  for 
the  beneficent  influence  exercised  over  his  ill- 
Bucceas  in  mature  life,  by  the  actress  whom,  in 
his  more  prosperous  youth,  he  had  befriended,  as 
a  child.  This  is  the  reel  interest  of  the  drama. 
But  the  second  thread  is  the  unhappy  wilful 
love — given  way  to  for  an  hour  but  speedily 
repreeeed — of  the  great  actress  of  comeay,  for 
Erncet  Vane.  Ernest  Vane  is  qiute  unworuiy  of 
her  and  she  feels  this  very  soon,  but  not  soon 
enough  to  spare  her  trouble.  He  has  left  his 
wife  in  the  North — has  been  for  six  months  en- 

f'oying  the  pleasures  of  the  Town,  has  left  her 
etters  unread,  is  ignorant  of  her  affectionate  in- 
tention of  joining  him ;  and  so,  when  in  ignorance 
of  that  aoectiooate  attention,  he  has  invited  a 
supper-party  to  his  rooms  in  Queen  Square,  his 
wife  arrives,  and  he  ia  only  saved  from  reproaches 
by  the  actress's  quick  expedient  of  introducing 
the  guests,  herself  included,  as  certain  persons  of 
quality  whom  Mistress  Vane  may  know.  All  the 
sympathy  that  could  coaventionally  be  extended 
to  a  woman  circumstanced  like  the  wife,  the 
authors  have  contrived  to  elicit — more  than  this, 
the  really  exquisite  simplicity  and  gentleness  of 
Miss  EUen  Terry  in  the  character  succeed  in 
brinjrinif  out — but  aa  one  looks  at  this  Mr.  Vsne, 
and  waits  until  at  the  end  of  the  play  the 
kindly  though  disappointed  actress  effects  a  re- 
conciliation between  them,  one  feels  that  the 
gams  was  not  worth  the  candle :  that  ia, 
Uiat  happiness  with  Mr.  Vane,  to  whom  his  wife 
is  now  restored,  must  be  a  poor  thing  at  beat.  A 
better,  stronger  man  might  have  erred  more,  and 
been  better  worth  forgiving.  But  Mr.  Vane  diows 
nothing  of  fine  quality,  and  his  young  wife's  hap- 
piness with  him  means  something  less — much  less 
— than  Dorothea's  happiness  with  Ladislaw :  it 
reposes  on  blind  idefQisation,  on  the  illu^on 
which  is  a  pathetic  thing. 

Or,  perhaps,  the  better  interest  of  the  plav  is 
that  which  may  be  found  by  taking  Peg  Woffing- 
ten  as  its  centre,  and  looking  te  right  and  left — 
on  the  one  side  her  own  brief  mistaken  love  for 
Mistress  Vane's  husband,  and  on  the  other,  her 
kindliness,  her  ineihaustiblenesa  of  reaouroo,  her 
wit,  her  humours,  her  benefactions  to  Triplet. 
That  complicated  character  of  the  successful 
actress — bright  in  troubles,  lonely  in  successes — 
the  authors  have  carefnlly  studied.  The  play 
gives  us  her  portrait  at  full  length  ;  and  behind  it, 
as  back^und  shadows,  flit  her  admirers,  Sir 
Oharles  Pomander,  Mr.  Vane — her  acquaintances, 
Oibber  and  the  critics.  Only  approaching  her  in 
elaboration  is  that  figure  of  Itiplet,  a  once  san- 
guine man,  who  retams— in  Lambeth— the  rem- 
nant of  hopefulness;  who  when  the  managers 
send  back  tiis  tragedies  unties  them  nervously 
with  the  ghost  of  an  assurance  that  they  are  sent 
te  him  "  for  trifling  allerations,  which,  if  wise,  I 
shall  accept : "  a  man  who  expected  to  make  a 
fame  by  epics,  but  cannot  earn  a  breakfast  by 
fhahionable  acrostics  which  alone  will  sell  for  a 
little ;  a  man  whose  wife  at  minor  theatres  was 
during  a  dozen  weary  years  a  draggled  "juvenile  " 
actress,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  our  day  bearing 
up  courageously  under  virtue,  poverty,  crows'  feet, 
and  a  lean  middle-age :  a  man  whose  only  re- 
freshment is  five  minutes  bad  practice  on  a  bad 
fiddle,  and  who  always  cries — his  children  tell  as 
— when  he  is  writing  his  comedies  with  fioien 


fingen,  an  empty  cnpboaid,  and  the  certainty  i£ 
a  manager's  refusal.  This  chaiaeter  of  Triplet- 
aspiring,  gentie,  grateful  and  proud— the  aalhort 
have  worked  out  with  mote  than  common  akill 
and  feeling,  and  here  and  there  witii  a  plesssnt 
humour. 

Triplet's  and  Peg  Woffii^ton's  are  camtal 
parts :  more  than  go^  parts :  parts  of  the  hi^Mt 
importance,  upon  which  no  amount  of  art  and  lu 
delicacy  of  art  could  poseibly  be  expended'  in 
vain.  Mr.  Bancroft  mAea,  in  Triplet,  his  most 
ambitious  venture :  and  the  result,  though  not  til 
that  one  could  wish,  does  certainly  justify  tbt 
venture.  Fault  has  been  found  with  the  voice, 
as  incapable  of  pathetic  expression :  that  U 
all  evente  did  not  stiike  the  writer  of  that 
lines.  Not  the  quality  of  the  voice  itself,  but  ihe 
use  of  it,  is  occaMonally  artiflcial  or  manDered; 
aome  teueh  of  awkwardness  site  upon  Mr.  Ban- 
croft now  and  agaiu — not  often^in  the  delivsr 
of  pathos.  He  has  acquired,  for  the  chander, 
much  quaint,  slow  grace  of  attitude,  and  he  hu 
filled  his  part  vdth  significant  bite  of  stsge-bus- 
ness;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  his  performance  in- 
tereate  and  satisfies.  Mrs.  Bancroft  succeeds  Un. 
Stirling  in  the  character  of  Pag  Woffington,  aid 
it  is  hud  to  believe  that  the  part  can  ever  kre 
been  better  played.  It  is  full  of  variety,  and  it 
does  not  call  for  a  single  expression  which  tliii 
artist  is  not  capable  of  giving  it.  From  the  peltj 
jealousies — half  fun  aft«r  all — and  the  petty  mem- 
ment  of  the  earlier  scenes,  to  the  quiet  controlkd 
scorn  of  Peg  Woffington's  r^ection  of  Pomacder, 
and  the  foiled  cheeriuesa  of  the  scene  in  whicb 
she  and  Triplet's  children  lay  tiie  breakfast-Uble 
with  the  famous  pie — cheeriness  only  not  genuiiK 
iust  then,  in  a  genuine  nature,  by  reason  of  Trip- 
let's poverty  and  of  her  own  trouble — from  tie 
first  scene  te  the  last,  the  work  is  artisticsIlT  oiit- 
ceived  and  successfully  done.  And  a  third  chi- 
racter,  hilherte  lees  noteworthy  at  our  theatns- 
the  pleasant  sketeh,  simply  pathetic,  of  the  ^, 
Mabel  Vane— is  brought  into  the  front  line  bj 
the  nifls  and  art  of  Miss  Ellen  Tarrr,  wl» 
has  done,  in  this,  a  thing  more  whollT  satii-  ' 
fying  than  her  admirable  Portia.  Tue  £k 
sense  of  the  value  of  emphasis,  csrefully  di>- 
tributed  over  lines  all  delivered  in  the  best  mi  ' 
keenest  and  clearest  of  English  speech  j  thefinfr 
sense  of  what  a  given  character  really  is — otfflm 
tone  and  look  it  is  capable,  and  of  whst  vm 
and  looka  it  is  quite  incapable — give  te  this  pei- 
formance,  ss  to  many  others  of  Miss  Ellen  Tenj'jr 
indeed  aa  high  aplace  as  can  be  taken  on  the  can- 
temporary  stage.  But  she  is  pre-eminent  in  M* 
thing — and  it  has  often  by  other  critics  Iw 
pointed  out — and  that  is,  gesture.  Her  sttitad^ 
oecome  more  and  more  what  they  always  isdiieil 
to  bfl^ studies  for  pictures:  but  always  witiou' 
any  of  the  unreality  of  the  posed  model,  and  *>'' 
far  more  than  any  model's  expressivenesa  One 
would  beg  the  reader  specially  to  note  the  Mries— 
or  that  is  too  hard  a  word^ — say  rather  the  crdered 
yet  seemingly  spontaneous  jTouj  of  gestures— wi''' 
which  she  leaves,  in  the  second  act,  the  room 
where  Mr.  Vane  has  been  entertaining  the  To*n, 
and  to  consider,  when  he  has  noted  that  flov  of 
gesture,  what  are  the  words  to  be  spoken.  Sonu- 
thing  of  the  power  of  the  play  of  pantemuDs- 
and  how  much  it  can  illustrate,  deseribs,  rew 
in  the  hands  of  a  genuine  artist— he  will  then  bMt 
discovered.  If  Matk*  and  JFaat  continnea  to  » 
played  as  well  as  on  the  night  we  saw  it,  they  *v 
play  it  not  only  well,  but  long. 

Fbedebicx  Wbdhobs. 


The  Charing  OroiB  Theatre  was  to  te«f^  « 
Wednesday  ni^ht — too  late  for  notice  in  t^*^  i 
impression — with  a  performance  of  T**  Cwf*  | 
Match. 

Blach-Eyed  8u*an,  or  Ou,  tilth  3iU  IM  Wi 
taken  up  is  te  be  revived  at  tha  Opira  Oomiqus^ 
a  week's  time ;  Miss  Oliver  and  several  oUw 
players  playing  their  original  parts.  i 


I 
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Buehingham — Mr.  W.  G.  Willa'a  new  dram&— 
U  about  to  be  produced  at  the  Oljmpii 

At  the  Queen's  Tht  WliiU  Cat~\  great  Bpocta- 
cular  piece — la  shortly  to  b«  nven  by  Mr.  Mayer. 
Mr.  Coleman'i  leaseeship  will  not  bflgianotU  nest 
autumn. 

Blue  Beard  is  coming  back  on  November  __. 
It  was  not  &ir  that  London  should  be  long' 
depriTed  of  an  antertainment  ea  entirety  without 
pretonaiona  to  intellect ;  bo  fianklyfiUed  with  the 
chaiTQ  of  lime  light,  catching  stiaiaB,  glittering 
dress,   "  topical "  allusions,   and   the  last  pretty 

ChUpenc—iiM  neit  reviTsl  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
Camden  Town — has  been  delayed  bj  the  success 
of  Gearviiut  da  Brabant. 

At  die  Haymarket,  A  Hatmy  Medium,  with 
Mr.  Charles  Warner  and  Mias  Minnie  Walton,  has 
been  substituted  for  Spring  Om-dent  as  a  leoer  ih 

Mb,  Toole's  reappearance  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
on  Monday  night  has  been  the  second  dramatic 
event  of  the  week  as  &r  as  London  is  concerned. 
IBs  reappeAranee  was,  indeed,  in  familiar  pieces, 
the  Spttaljieidt  Weaetr,  C^tU  lAne,  and  let  on 
Parle  Fran^nU.  A  man  must  have  aomething  of 
theversatility  of  talent  of  an  "entertainer  "to  ap- 
pear in  three  pieces  in  a  single  night,  and  it  might 
oe  queationea  whether  his  performance  could 
possibly  retain  much  individuality.  And  Toole, 
indeed,  is  always  Toole,  and  vet  the  Toole  in  one 
piece  is  fitted  to  the  piece,  and  ao  ia  the  Toole  in 
the  other.  A  low  comedian  of  genuine  sueceea, 
because  of  Kernel  broad  humour  and  much  inven- 
tiveness, Mr.  Toole  holds  his  own  in  whatever  part, 
or  however  many  parts,  he  may  choose  to  play. 

Mr.  Chahles  Maihbws  sud  farewell  to  a  full 
audience  at  the  Oaie^  on  Monday  afternoon.  He 
had  acted  in  thit  which  ia  the  latest,  but  even 
now  by  no  means  the  leaat  popular,  of  hia  pieces — 
My  Avfid  Dad — when  he  came  forward  to  say  a 
fev/  words.  He  came,  he  said,  to  redeem  his 
promise,  since  an  actor  not  only  promises  but 

"  ThoD,  after  deseaDting  plmsantly  oa  the  many 
varieliee  of 'few  words'  known  to  men  and  women, 
he  told  his  lisCenara  how  long  tfae  journey  to  India 
had  been  in  contemplation ;  bow  three  yeurs  ago  he 
bad  goC  as  far  as  Ceylun,  bat  hie  foot  alipping,  lie  had 
drifted  to  Australia;  how  be  had  set  his  course  for 
India  on  his  way  bock,  and  how  tho  shifting  of  tbe 
wind  had  sent  him  instead  to  the  Uandvich  Islands, 
wbere,  however,  he  had  passed 


hame-ha,  the  fifth  ^ng  of  the  Cannibal  Islands, 
before  an  audience  if  Kanakas  ;  and  how  now  at  lasl 
the  long-dpferrcd  wish  wob  to  be  realised,  and  aexl 
Cbristmaa  would  in  all  probability  see  him  in  Cal- 
cutta. '  I  think  I  see  before  me,'  were  his  concluding 
vonis,  '  Beveral  well-known  &ce8,  constant  attendants, 
who  have  listened  to  a  number  of  'few  words'  on 
numerous  occasiona.  I  hope  I  da  not  misinterpret 
them.  There  is  a  iCoiytoldof  a  maa  who  went  every 
night  to  see  Van  Amburgb  put  his  head  in  the  lioo'e 
mouth,  in  order  Lhat  he  might  be  sure  of  not  missing 
Ihe  moment  when  it  waald  be  bitten  offl  Who  knows 
but  the  same  aort  of  feeling  may  exist  with  regard  to 
my  few  words,  and  that  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
my  last  may  aoimate  the  listener  ?  If  so  I  shall  try 
and  baulk  his  morbid  desire  and  do  my  beat  to  outlast 
him.  I  have  lieaten  him  ao  far,  and  will  make  a 
■tru^le  for  it  still.  I  have  enjoyed  the  &vaui  of  the 
public  for  forty  years,  and  have  grown  all  the  stronger 
for  its  support.  Who  knows  how  long  I  may  yet 
enjoy  it?  At  all  events,  I  have  had  the  gratification 
of  finding  that  even  after  so  long  a  period,  and  not- 
withstanding the  (jTowth  of  so  many  young  and  bright 
inlj)llectaaroDndme,Iamsti11ab1e  tonSord  the  same 
jiDinsemeDt  that  I  did  aearly  half  a  centnry  ago,  and 
IJiat  I  am  permitted  not  only  to  play  my  old  parte  lo 
(ho  satiabction  of  the  andience,  but  have  been  allowed 
to  vrite  and  act  a  new  one  with  dvad  more  than  mj 
aid  enccesa.  I  shall  carry  the  pleasant  remembrance 
«rith  me  whsrever  I  go,  and  I  shall  hope  to  iBtom 


and  find  yon  all  as  hearty  and  kind  as  ever.  These 
are  my  few  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  I  tmst 
they  are  enough ;  at  any  rata  they  are  sincere,  and  I 

It  is  the  speciality  of  the  G^ety  Theabe  that  it 
haa  no  speciati^.  It  gives  us  now  a  heavy  melo- 
drama like  Bate  ISichtl  and  now  an  operetta  by 
Lecocq,  and  brings  upon  its  stage  now  Mr.  Phelps 
as  Woleey,  and  now  Mr.  John  d'Auban  and  hia 
forty  young  ladies  of  the  ballet.  On  Saturday 
last,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ooleman,  of  the 
Olympic,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  performance  of  the 
Befool  for  Scandal,  in  which  Miss  Emily  Fowler, 
Miss  Eleanor  Bufton,  Miss  Hollingshead,  Mr. 
Oreswick,  Mr.  W.  II.  Vernon,  and  others  took 
part.  Mies  Fowler  essayed  for  the  first  time  the 
part  of  Lady  Teazle. 

WiTHiK  the  laat  few  days  the  veteran  comedian 
Benjamin  Webster  has  been  seen,  at  the  Orystal 
Palace,  playing  a  part  which  suits  him  next  best 
to  that  of  Triplet,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  suit  him 
even  better  than  that.  One  Touch  cf  Nature  is 
the  piece  which  Mr.  Webster  has  been  playing  in. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  his  performance  in 
central  London.  He  baa  not  yet  taken  a  formal 
farewell  of  the  stage,  'though  he  so  seldom  acts ; 
and  should  he  fulfil  any  considerable  engagement 
again  in  London,  the  brief  piece,  One  Touch  of 
Ifaiwe,  which  does  not  make  ao  severe  a  call  aa 
many  another  on  his  phjraical  resources,  may,  we 
hope,  be  a  prominent  feature  in  hia  appearances. 
At  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  is  stated  that  he  did  not 
receive  efficient  support  If  this  be  so,  it  is  hardly 
the  first  time  that  a  fine  performance  has  been 
deprived  of  adetjuate  aaaistaiice.  The  tradition 
of  wretchedly  incompetent  assistance  is  too 
common  in  England,  and  (we  do  not  say  this 
with  any  reference  to  the  Orystal  Palace)  the 
practice  is  only  too  remunerative,  and  will  uiere- 
fore  probably  oe  continued. 

Thb  French  critics  who  hate  opera-boufieshave 
had  to  sit  out  another.  La  Crioie — music  by 
Ofienbach — has  just  been  produced  at  the  Bou& 
Pariaien — La  OrMt,  one  of  three  pieces  the  in- 
exhaustible musician  threatens  to  bring  out  this 
winter.  The  BoufTe  Parisian,  however,  has  the 
old  right  by  prescription,  to  some  antertiunmeot 
of  this  kind.  But  nothing,  they  tirge,  shovra  more 
forcibly  than  the  CrSoh  that  the  "blown  out" 
operetta  of  our  day  ia  an  unnatural  and  bastard 
thing.  There  is  some  wit  ui  the  "  book  "  of  the 
Oriole,  and  in  the  good  old  times  it  would  all  have 
been  contained  in  one  act,  with  two  scenes.  It 
has  not  the  matter  for  three  acts ;  vet  three  acts 
it  must  now  have :  though  from,  the  end  of  the 
second,  there  is  little  but  repetition  of  what  has 
gone  before,  and  before  baa  been  suoeeasful.  The 
Q-iole  is  very  well  played,  by  Oaubray,  an  amusing 
ganache,  by  Cooper,  who  wjll  be,  U>  quote  a  cor- 
respondent, a  lueasant  actor  for  a  "  thd&tre  de 
genre "  whan  the  vaudeville  with  couplets  shall 
have  come  back  into  favour ;  by  MdUe.  Vanghell, 
who  sang  with  much  ezpreaaion ;  and  latt^,  by 
Mdma.  Judic,  who  is  the  queen  of  tlie  place. 

The  Ambigu  has  given  La  VSau*  de  Qordet,  a 
five-act  mece,  with  seven  scenea,  by  Adol{die 
Belot.  The  piece  (ailed  the  first  night,  and 
seema  to  have  slight  chance  of  succeeding  now. 

"Cjtait  nne  aingaliire  id^  de  choiair  juate  le 
moment  oil  la  public  franipiia  marqne  un  certain  besoin 
obeeur  de  sentiments  ilevfe,  d'aapirations  nobles,  de 
langage  grandiose,  poor  lui  oSrir  le  ricit  d'nne  aven- 
ture  vulg^re,  dont  les  details  sout  K  la  fois  ignoblea 
eC  monstTuenx,  et  qui  eatsmpreioteeD  tonbeases  parties 
d'an  goAt  groeaiec  de  riaLiame. 

"L'hjcoine  du  drame  nouveau  pourrait  nana  doute 
faire  I'ol^et  d'une  jtude  particnliire  dana  un  romaade 
moun :  itude  r^pugoants  d'ailleurs,  et  dont  nous 
commenfona  i  btte  lassie.  Maif  c'cst  un  caractire  qui 
a'lut  psa  dramatique  le  moins  du  monde.  11  n'y  a 
drame  que  loraqu'il  s'Atablit  une  lutte  entre  deux  idiea 
on  deni  aentinientA  contraires.  La  V^nas  de  Qonies, 
la  belle  Margai',  eat  nne  femme  de  par  inatinet,  un 
ttre  lieatial,  qui  le  laisse  aaas  t^siataace  emportor  am 
tlireiiii  da  la  paaaiDn  on  da  wn  tampirameot." 


So  speaks  a  writer  who  for  now  several  years  baa 
been  doin^  hia  bast  to  asnst,  by  oriticiam,  in  til* 
rehabilitation — the  elevation — of  the  Frenui  every- 
day stage.  The  one  great  at>ge— the  Theatre 
Fnnfaia— has  been  able  te  take  care  of  itaelf. 


KOHDAT  POPUI,aS  OOVOHBIB. 
XiABT  Monday  evening  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  in- 
augurated the  eighteenth  season  of  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  at  St  James's  Hall  with  a  pro- 
gramme fully  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which 
theee  excellent  performances  nave  so  justly  ob- 
tained. The  special  interest  of  the  evening  on 
this  occasion,  however,  was  rather  centred  in  the 
artiats  who  appeared  than  in  the  music  selected 
— that  is  as  regards  novelty;  for  three  out  of 
tlie  four  instrumental  works  which,  according  to 
custom,  were  brought  to  a  hearing  were  dd 
favourites  at  St  James's  Hall,  and,  though  all 
are  acknowledged  maaterpieces,  would  not  in  them- 
selves require  more  than  a  word  of  menUon.  It 
was  otherwise,  however,  with  the  performers. 
Both  Mdme.  Annette  Essipoff  and  Herr  Wil- 
helmj  made  on  this  occasion  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken^ their  first  appearance  before  a  "  Monday 
Popfclar "  audience.     When   the  lady  paid  her 

Civious  visit  to  England,  in  the  early  summer  of 
t  year,  the  season  of  these  concerts  waa  already 
over;  and  although  she  had  been  previously  heard 
both  in  concertoa  and  in  soto  pieces,  no  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  of  listening  to  her  in  con- 
certed chamber-music — no  mean  test  of  the  true 
musicianship  and  artistic  feeling  of  any  player.  To 
pl^  well  in  a  trio  or  quartet  it  is  necessary 
before  all  things  to  sacrifice  self  to  art — to  know 
when  to  be  abased  as  well  as  when  to  abound ; 
and  any  plaver  who  thinks  solely  of  the  indi- 
vidual effect  ne  or  she  is  producing  is  abeolutely 
certain  to  ruin  the  music.  As  might  have  been 
itedicted  from  the  true  artistic  feeling  of  Mdme. 
Essipoff,  she  passed  thronf^h  the  oideal  trium- 
phantly. The  concerted  piece  in  which  she  wM 
neard  was  a  trio  in  D  minor  by  Woldemar  Baj^|;iel 
— ber  coa^ulors  being  Messrs.  Wilhelmj  and 
Daubert.  No  more  thoroughly  satis&ctory  con- 
certed-playing could  be  desired  or  even  imagined. 
We  have  frequently,  on  previous  occasions,  spoken 
of  Mdme.  Essipoffa  magnificent  execution,  and  it 
is  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  it ;  the  great  charm 
of  her  performance  here,  however,  was  the  abeeocv 
of  all  endeavour  to  shine  at  the  expense  of  hei 
comrades.  The  piano  had,  wbere  needful,  just 
the  right  amount  of  prominence  and  no  mora. 
The  fiiir  pianist  was  most  admirably  supported 
bj  the  gentlemen  named,  tlie  eniembU  being 
simply  perfect  As  a  comnowtion  Herr  Bargiel^ 
trio,  which  was  given  on  this  occasion  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts,  ia  a  clever  but  decidedly  dry 
work.  The  themes  are  ably  treated,  but  with  an 
occasional  exception  seem  to  be  altogether  lacking 
incharm.  Mdme.EsupoffchoeeforhersoloBeeth- 
nvon'a  o^reat  sonata  in  C,  Op.  63, commonly  kn own  aa 
^aldstein  Sonata."  I  have  so  often  expressed 
very  high  admiration  of  her  that  I  am  not 
id  of  being  thought  to  disparage  her  when  I 
say  that  I  could  not  like  her  reading  of  the 
sonata.  It  ia  hardly  possible  for  ao  artist  to  be 
equally  great  in  all  styles,  and  the  Russian  lady's 
forte  is  rather  the  romantic — as,  for  example,  the 
mntic  of  Chopin,  her  playing'  of  which  is  unri- 
vallsd — than  the  strictly  claasLcal,  In  such  music 
as  Beethoven's,  too,  the  very  pronounced  indi- 
viduality of  Mdme.  Eseipo^  who  ^ves,  so  to 
apeak,  a  subjective  reading  of  evervthing  ahe 
briuga  forward,  is  prejudicial.  Beethoven's 
grander  sonatas— and  the  Waldstein  Sonata  is 
mdisputably  one  of  the  grandeat  of  all — require 
above  all  things  breadth  of  style ;  and  this  ia 
precisely  what  appeared  to  be  wanting  on  Monday 
evening.  There  was  a  multitude  of  i-bnTiniT^ 
details,  and  the  execution  was  splendid,  but  the 
unity  of  d«eign  of  the  whole  work  wu  loet 
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Liatmd  «f  flowing  along  liko  k  Tuotd  and  mAJeetie 
n'TOB)  Uie  miuic  aeemed  rathei  to  KeeniMe  a 
■oountuu  tomnt  dashing  ftoin  roclc  to  rock. 
The  peirfwiiMuice  was,  aeTertkeleia,  a  moat  jiitei<~ 
eetiiig  one ;  beeauM,  although  it  is  not  poeuble 
to  agree  with  all  the  results  amved  at,  it  is 
always  profitable  to  watch  an  original  mind  at 
worlt  upon  a  great  maatarpiece.  Some  new  light 
is  sure  to  be  thrown  upon  the  text,  and  there 
were  points  in  Mdve.  Eaaipoff's  Teidiag,  which 
ware  not  merely  qotbI  hut  excellent.  The  ap- 
plause at  the  close  of  the  sonata  was  enthusiastic, 
and  tha  lady  obtained  a  well-deeerred  recall. 

Oonsiderable  curiosity  was  felt  on  Moniiay 
evening  to  hear  Harr  Wilhelmj  as  the  leader  of  a 
quartet.  Some  little  doubt  mar  have  occurred  to 
some  who  were  present  as  to  whether  the  superb 
tone  of  the  great  violinist  would  mix  suflluently 
well  with  that  of  the  other  strings  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  ent^nbk.  If  any  such  doubts  neie 
entertained,  the?  were  certainly  dispelled  before 
Herr  Wilhelmj  had  playsd  fif^  bars.  The  quar- 
tets on  Monday  were  two  old  favourites — Beetho- 
ven m  C  minor,  Op.  18,  No.  4,  and  Haydn  in  D 
minor.  Op.  76,  No.  S — the  former  being  given  for 
the  eighth,  and  the  latter  for  the  thirteenth,  time 
at  theee  concerts.  All  that  baa  been  said  above 
-with  ragard  to  Mdme.  EssipofTs  playing  in  con- 
'Ceited-music  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  Herr 
Wilhebuj.  His  magnificent  tone,  his  absolutely 
&u]tle8S    intonation,  were  beard  to  no  less   ad- 

uitsge  than  in  solos;    but  he  nowhere 


Crered  his  companions.     Finer   quartet^playing 
certainly  never  been  heard.    Meesra.  Louis 
'Bies  and  Zerbini  occupied  their  accustomed  posts 


ording  to 
a  tobe  I 


M  second  violin  and  viola,  and  in  the  absenct 
Signor  Piatti,  liis  place  vi&a  moat  efficiently  fiDed 
by  Herr  Daubert,  one  of  our  most  conscienliouB 
and  artistic  violoncellists. 

Thevocalist  of  the  evening- was  Hilr.  Shakespeare, 
a  tenor  singer,  who  has  been  mentioned  before  in 
these  columns,  but  whose  rising  talent  deserves 
recognitioii  in  this  place.  Mr.  Shaheapeare  sang 
better,  because  apparently  witb  less  nervousness, 
than  on  previous  occasions  -when  he  has  appeared. 
He  biougiht  forward  two  graceful  "new  songs" 
{by  -which  is  probably  meant  newly-published}  by 
the  late  Stemdale  Bennett,  entitled  "  Dancing 
lightly  comes  the  Summer  "  and  "  Maiden  mine, 
and  in  the  second  part  sang  "  Una  aura  amorosa,' 
from  Moiart's  Coit/antutte.  Sir  Julius  Benedict 
<onducted. 

Next  Monday  Herr  Stwns  will  be  the  leader, 
and  Mdme.  EsaipofFwill  malre  her  second  appear- 
ance at  these  concerts. 

In  the  book  of  the  words  for  last  Monday  the 
Director  makes  a  very  sensible  appeal  to  th« 
frequenters  of  the  concerts  with  reference  to  the 
Iat«  arrivals  which  are  so  fii^uent,  and  so  great  an 
annoyance  alike  to  the  more  punctual  part  of  the 
aodiance  and  to  the  performerB  tbemselves.  We 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Chappell  might  vrithgrsAt 


particularly 

Society^  01  closing  the  doors  inexorably  vAila  the 
mnuc  is  goin^  on,  and  only  admittiag  the  late 
anivals  in  the  mtervals  between  the  movements. 
Tbii  would  cnt  tbe  knot  of  the  difficulty  at  once ; 
and  the  common  sense  of  Uie  public  -would  cer- 
tunlj  support  the  Director  in  an  efibrt  to  do  away 
-nith  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 

£bekxzi&  pBcm. 


Tkz  Electors  of  &a  nuuic  at  tbt  aIb^mhj** 
Palace  have  done  great  cradit  to  theouelvea,  and 
flon&ned  a  benefit  on  musicians,  by  thWr  revival 
last  Saturday  of  Handera  SkJur.  Owinr  to  the 
length  of  our  notice  of  the  Mtmday  Popu^  Con- 
c^  we  must  dismiss  tha  preaent  perfbrmance 
with  a  much  biiefar  ncccd  thaa  iti  Marita  woold 
wsnanL  Suhtr  wis  the  fint  of  oineteoi  Eng- 
liah  oiatonos  which  Haadel  composed.  It 
mittwi  in  the  year  I730te  1^  Dokeof  Obai 


and,  though  perfcvmed  sereml  times  during  the 
eomposer'a  liietime,  haa  been  (like  many  of  its 
componioDs)  most  unjuatly  neglected  since. 
While  the  choral  portions  of  the  woA  are  not  as 
a  whole  so  importtuit  as  in  muiy  of  Handel's  later 
oiatorioe,  there  are  some  of  them,  especially  "  Shall 
we  the  God  of  Israel  fear,"  "  He  comes  to  end  our 
woee,"  and  "  The  Lord  our  enemy  hath  slun," 
which  are  in  their  composer's  finest  style ;  and  the 
songs  are  marked  by  that  dramatic  truth  of  ex- 
pression and  that  feeling  for  pure  and  beautiful 
melody  so  characteristic  of  the  old  master,  though 
some  are  antiquated  in  style,  and  the  majority  are 
written  in  the  form  so  in  fa^on  in  Handel's  day, 
which  the  whole  of  the  fitat  part 
ipeatad  Da  Capo,  but  which  to  our 
modem    taste    is  apt   to    prove  tedious.    It  is 

Cbably  not  generally  known  that  some  of  the 
t  solo  music  in  Stther,  such  as  the  soi^ 
"  Dread  not,  righteous  Queen,"  "  Tears  aaaiat 
me,"  "  O  beauteous  Queen,"  "  Turn  not,  O  Queen, 
thy  face  away,"  and  the  duet  "  Who  calls  my 
parting  soul  from  death  P "  as  well  as  tha  two 
choruses,  "  Shall  we  of  servitude  complain  ?  "  and 
"  Virtue,  truth,  and  innocence,"  were  not  origi- 
noUv  written  for  this  work,  but  were  transferred 
by  Aandel  from  his  German  oratorio  The  Famott 
of  Chritt,  composed  some  four  years  previously. 
The  performance  on  Saturday  was  an  excellent 
one.  The  soloists  were  Mdme.  Nouver,  a  lady 
with  a  powerful  and  brilliant  voice,  and  who  sings 
capitally  in  tune,  Miss  Enriquez,  Mr.  Vernon 
Rigl^,  Mr.  Howell,  and  Mr.  Wadmote,  aU  of 
whom  did  full  justice  to  their  respective  parts. 
The  band  and  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Weiat  Hill,  the  conductor  of  the  music  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  were  very  satisfactor]' ;  and  the 
additional  accompaniments,  which  under  the 
modem  conditiona  of  performance  are  required  by 
all  Handel's  works,  were  written  with  good  taste 
and  judnnent  by  Mr.  Halberstadt.  The  produc- 
tion of  uie  oratorio  waa  an  entire  sucoeea,  and  the 
directors  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  would  do  well 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  repeating  it 

At  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Ooncert  Joachim 
Raff's  Fourth  Symphcmy  (in  G  minor.  Op.  167), 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  The 
work  -was  noticed  in  datsil  in  these  columns  some 
time  since  (AcAnEMi,  April  10,  1876),  and  it  is 
only  needfid  to  say  here  that  the  performance  in 
no  way  modified  tha  impiession  moduced  from 
reading  the  score — that  it  is  one  ofits  c 
fineet  and  most  perfect  -works. 
under  Mi.  Maims  -was  alike  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Oryetal  Palace  band  and  of  its  con- 
ductor. At  the  same  concert  Hdlle.  Anna  Mehlig 
gave  an  admiiable  reading  of  Beethoven's  greatest 
conowto — that  in  E  flat ;  the  remuning  orchstfial 
pieea  being  Bennett's  overture  to  Paritiiui  and 
Mendeliaohn's  to  R\ty  31m.  The  former  was  in- 
duced at  these  concerte  laat  aaaeon ;  a  second  hmi- 
ing  stzenethena  the  impression  of  ite  great  msnt. 
It  most  be  ranked  for  oiiginality  above  either  the 
Naiad*  or  the  Wooi-Nym^,  both  of  which  an 
too  reminiscent  of  Mendelssohn.  The  vocalists  on 
Saturd^  were  Mdme.  Lemmene-Sherrington  and 
Mdlle.  Victoria  Buneen. 

OmDrBACK'a  new  opera  La  CriaU,  which  wm 
produced  at  the  THdtoe  daa  Boofiea  Faiislens  on 
the  Srd  iiwt.,  is  spoken  of  h  by  br  the  beat  of  the 
thiM  new  works  which  that  prolific  composw  has 
JDBt  bronght  out.  M.  Laveis  JU;  writii^  in  the 
Ji«em  et  Oasuttt  Mmieiik,  speaks  of  it  aa  bei^ 
less  an  opera-bouffe  tiiaa  an  operetta,  and  with 
a  decided  tendency  toward  genuine  "opAra 
Gornique." 


of  aixty-ux.  He  had  been  conaecled  with  ih« 
opera  for  man  than  fbrt^  jewe,  and  has  rendered 
great  service  to  provmcial  and  foi«gn  open 
houses  by  the  publication  of  the  scmpolouslyeiict 
mitt-en-tcHe  at  all  the  woifa  given  dunng  lui 
long  career  at  the  Op&ra  and  at  the  Op^ 
Comique. 

Mdhx.  Cuka  SasmuBB  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  since  her  long  illness,  at  t^ 
third  Gewanohaua  concert  at  L^piig  on  the  28tli 
ult.,  with  Mendelssohn's  concerto  m  I)  minor,  mi 
short  solos  by  Schumann.  The  great  artist  hsdu 
enthusiastic  reception. 

A  HEW  seriefi  of  letters  by  the  late  Menu 
Hauptmann,  selected  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  lill 
shortly  be  published. 

The  first  volmne  of  Herr  0.  F.  Pobl's  long  ud 
aniiously  expected  work  on  Joseph  Haydn  hu 
just  beenpublished  at  Berlin.  We  hope  Bhorrfjto 
notice  it  in  these  columns. 

A  SA.LE  of  musical  copyrights  and  plates,  tin 
stock  of  Measra.  Duff  and  Stewart,  of  O^cd 
Street,  is  announced  by  Messrs,  Puttdckaod  Simp- 
son, which  -will  be  one  of  the  most  iniportaat 
which  have  taken  place  for  a  considerable  tini«,  fa- 
tonding  over  five  days,  from  Mondsy  the  22iid  Id 
Friday  the  26th  inst.  MeBsra.  Dufifand  SiewW! 
stock  is  particularly  rich  in  popular  songs,  ii^ 
eluding  many  of  tha  iavonrite  compositioiu  o: 
Virginia  Qabiial,  Stephen  GIovot,  Gounod,  J.L 
Hatton,  E.  L.  Hime,  J.  W.  Ilobbs,  &c. 


L  Jabll,  the  wife  of  Herr  Alfred  Jaell, 
wlf  also  a  diatineuiahed  piamat,  has  written 

it  for  piano  and  strings,  which  baa  been 


Minca.  J 
axd  herself  al 

a  quartet  for  piano  s 
prodaoed  before  a  sel 
and  which  is  very  highly  spoken  of. 


M.  Pauuiti,  formerly  the  itaga-manager  of  tl 
p&a  OoBuqne  at  Psm,  has  inat  died  at  the  ■( 


Op&a  OoBuqne  at  Pane, 


UBUK  OF  OOHTKHm. 

HOBKU'S    TUHSMXION    OF    TUB    As&BD,    bj    B. 

HiErsi.n'a  Jlir  of  Bdbdpe  be  Taaur,  bjG.1L 

dvnjjia's  BPinf,  bj  tte  Ber.  WmvaitTB  Wn. 

Br«H il 

KcEin'H  BEUaiait  o>  Israel,  by  tha  Rev.  F,  H. 

jnn  I.1I1V  Haixeit,  b; 

TfciF  yoFKLf,  bj  tbo  Her.  Dr.  LirruDXti        .      .  f 

CnmiinT  LmaArnna " 

None  uro  Swnt " 

yirrta  ot  Tiuvel * 

PAua  LEi-nn.  br  6iaam.  KoKon    .       .       ■      -  " 

Dtxovtrfnf  Uu  LmtfPtHtUiiat,  b»I>.B.M«ni; 

BUvu  Btub  ;  Oh  AvwUI,  bf  Vnuut*  Uofd      •  ^ 

Sheb's  iUsD  ca  ICu,  b;  Jaubi  Hiktoh        >      ■  "^ 
Max  Uttiua's  Cam  raoii  a  atsuxs  WoiEanv, 
br  tlw  Bav.  A.  H.  a*i™ " 

Brmrm  JfOm  (FBIBlOUiaT,  KlCAOKOl'T}  ■        -    '" 

Vmoos  or  Socmna ■  ^ 

SmiPBR'S  DOVATILUI,  BI9  AOI    ASD  SCHOOL,  llj  J- 

A.CB0W1 " 

Pjotdbm  at  THi  ?BmcB  GAI.IXKT,  Aim  RcniMl 

Bi  Pakai,  bj  W.  M.  Bonsm        ,      .      .     ■  ^ 

Paris  Noob.  bj  Tn,  Bdibt 

IftFrBS  A»D  Nun „ 

"lUmx  Ann  ¥Aoas,"  bj  prrdsbke  vrtDBoaa     •  " 
BiAOB  noma.       ....      -      -      •     ■ 
ICanuT  PoFtnuiB  CoBCin^  bj  nosBB  FM"   '^ 
H-ma:  "Sinm  tXD  Tabu  a> 


NEW  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


iai»i. 

Balt- 
TIUM. 

U  sM^ud  ol  K  yumnmanc  at 
U^BannrBUtba      .       . 

Inalailatc  Poil«j  to  «dj  mut 
oltiMnniHKlKliigiJoin. 

iDDlodlntr  fimU»  W  «T  p«t 

IiMli^GbtomJ-.   .       -       . 

■  •.A 

111  t 

on  * 

«A    A 

«    t    1 

s  r  T 
III. 
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Tbb  Sditob  cannot  wtdertdke  to  return,  or 
to  corretpond  with  tho  wriiars-  of,  rejected 
matwioript. 

It  w  partieutarlt/  requested  thai  all  hiainett 
leltert  regarding  the  supply  of  the  pap&r, 
Ifc.,  may  he  addressed  to  the  FtTBLiSHBK, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Diary  and  Oorretpotidence  of  Samuel  Fepys, 
Esq.,  F.R.8.,from  hw  MS.  Cypher  m  the 
Pepysian  Library,  ioith  a  Life  oiid  Notes  by 
Biefiard  Lord  Brayhroohe ;  deciphered  with 
additional  Notea,  by  the  Rev.  Mynora 
Brijfht,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  (London :  Bickers 
&  Son.  1875.) 
The  Diary  which  Samnel  Pepya  kept  with 
praiBeworthy  diligence  for  ten  yeara  of  his 
life  has  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  history  and  manners  of  his  time  that 
one  is  apt  to  forget  the  fact  that  before  the 
year  1825  the  world  knew  nothing  of  this 
mass  of  gossip.  Yet  bo  nngratefol  are  wb  to 
onr  benefactors  that  the  publication  of  the 
diary  did  an  immense  injury  to  ita  writer's 
repntation.  Previonsly  he  waa  known  . 
staid,  tmstworthy  and  consoientions  man  of 
baaineSB,  as  a  patron  of  science  and  lite- 
rature, and  as  a  president  of  the  Boyal 
Society.  Jeremy  Collier  says  he  was  "a 
philosopher  of  the  severest  morality."  Since 
1825  we  have  been  too  apt  to  forget  the 
excellence  of  bis  official  life,  and  to  think 
of  bim  only  as  a  bnsybody  and  a  qnidnimc. 
Lord  Braybrooke,  who  first  introdnced  the 
book  to  the  pnblic,  had  no  very  accan^te 
notion  of  the  daties  of  an  editor,  and  he 
treated  his  MS.  in  a  rery  unsatia&ctory 
maniier.  Large  portions  were  omitted  with, 
oat  explanation,  and  apparently  without 
reason,  and  althongh  much  was  added  to 
succeeding  editions,  still  the  reader  might 
well  say — ■ 


no  stars  to  show  where  the  passages  to  which 
he  refers  are  omitted.  We  very  mncb  doubt 
the  power  of  the  editor  of  sncb  a  book  as 
this  to  judge  what  will  or  wiU  not  be  tedions 
to  readers,  and,  althongh  we  do  not  say  that 
the  objectionable  passages  ought  to  have 
been  printed,  we  think  that  some  sign  should 
have  been  given  whererer  any  portion  has 
been  omitted. 

The  first  volume  occupies  the  period  from 
January,  1659-60,  .to  June  30,  1662,  and 
contains  100  more  pages  than  the  first 
volume  of  the  third  edition  (1848),  which 
covers  the  same  ground.  Tbe  additional 
matter  is  of  the  true  Pepysian  fiavonr,  and 
we  add  a  few  specimens  which  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  remainder.     Some 


Tbe  poor  girle  cried,  and  I  could  hardly  forbear 
weeping  bi  think  of  faei  voias ;  for  thou^  she  be 
grown  lazy  and  spoilt  by  Pall's  coming,  yet  I 
shall  aevBT  have  one  to  plense  ua  better  in  all 
things,  and  so  harmless,  while  J  live.  So  1  paid 
har  her  wsgw  and  gave  her  2«.  6ti.  over,  and  tade 
her  adieu,  with  my  mind  foil  of  tionble  at  her 
going." 

"  Nov.  27th,  1661.— This  morning  oat  mayde 
Dorothy  and  ray  wife  parted,  which  though  she 
be  a  weuch  for  bar  tongue  not  to  be  borne  with, 

C.  I  was  loth  to  part  with  hei ;  but  I  took  my 


kindly  of  her  and 
There  are  several  new  entries  about  songs 
and  mnsic  ;  for  instance  :— 
_  "Nov.  24th,  1680.— Had  a  fire  in  my  closet 

of  the  entries  in  the  old"  "edTtTons'that^mve  f**  ^^  to  entering  thsse  two  good  sonn  of  Mr 
a  wrong  impresaiou,  from  being  impr^pVriy  ^"-^  l^Aft'  1  t'^S^^  .^^L"'. 
curtailed,  are  now  set  nght.  Here  are  two 
instances  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
omitted  passages  completely  alter  the  sense. 
The  words  printed  by  Lord  Braybrooke  are 
in  italics ; — 


The  third  edition,  published  in  1848,  con- 
tained  a  large  mass  of  restored  passages, 
amounting  it  is  said  to  not  less  uian  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  work.  Some  ft^sb 
notes  were  added  to  tbe  fourth  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1854,  but  no  alteration  of  the  text 
V7a3  made  beyond  "  the  correction  of  a  few 
verbal  errors  and  cormpt  passages  hitherto 
overlooked."  Subsequent  editions  have  been 
mere  reprints  of  these.  Still  there  was  much 
onaitted  which  cannot  be  included  in  Lord 
Braybrooke's  description  of  entries  "  devoid 
of  the  slighteat  interest,"  and  we  therefore 
welcome  Mr,  Mynors  Bright's  entirely  new 
transcript,  aa  it  gives  us  "  the  whole  of  the 
Diary"  with  "about  one-third  of  matter 
never  yet  published."  There  is  a  passage, 
however,  in  the  preface  which  is  unsatis- 
factory, as  we  gather  from  it  that  those  parts 
■which  the  editor  "  thought  would  be  tedious  to 
the  reader,  or  that  are  unfit  for  publication," 
have  been  left  nncopied.  Mr.  Bright,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  said  of  tie  first  editor,  "  hangs 
oat  no  lightB,"  or,  in  other  words,  has  printm 


"April  11th,  l(jai.~Sohome  and  I  found  aU 
iBfll,  and  a  deal  of  work  done  since  I  wfnt.  I  Bent 
to  see  how  my  wife  do,  who  is  well.  So  to  Sir 
W.  Batten's  and  there  supped,  and  very  merry 
with  the  jounft  ladles.  So  to  bed  ca-y  tleepy  for 
liut  night's  loark." 

"  Dec.  3011,  mi.— With  my  mfe  and  Sir  W. 
Pen  to  see  our  pictures,  vihich  do  not  much  displease 
us,  and  BO  back  again,  and  I  staid  at  the  Mitre, 
whither  I  had  invited  all  my  old  acquaintance  of 
tbe  Exchequer  to  a  good  chine  of  beef,  which 
with  three  WrelH  of  ojsters  and  three  pullets  and 
plenty  of  wine  and  mirth  was  our  dinner,  and 
tliere  waa  about  twelve  of  us,  and  here  I  made  a 
foolish  promise  to  give  them  one  this  day  twelve- 
month, and  so  for  ever  while  I  live,  but  I  do  not 
intend  it.  So  home  to  Sir  W.  Fen,  who  with  his 
children  and  my  wife  has  been  at  a  play  to-day 
and  Sam  '  D'Amboit,'  tchich  I  never  »(nc." 
Lord  Braybrooke's  reading  makes  Pepys 
himself  take  his  wife  to  the  play. 

Here  are  some  entries  relating  to  the 
diarist's  domestic  arrangements  : — 

"Jan.  8th_,  1660-60.— From  thence 
&ther's  to  dinner,  where  I  found  my  wife,  who 
waa  forced  to  dine  there,  we  not  havini^  oae  coal 
of  fire  in  the  house,  and  it  being  very  hard  frosty 
weather." 

"  June  29th,  1662. — I  do  find  upon  my  monthly 
battance  that  J  am  loorth  650/.,  the  greattst  sum 
that  ever  I  was  yet  master  of.  I  pray  God  pve 
me  a  thankful!  spirit,  and  care  to  improve  and  in- 
crease it" 

"Oct  13th,  1660.— From  thence  to  my  Lord's, 
and  took  Captn,  Outtance  and  Mr.'Shepley  to  the 
Sun  Taveme,  and  did  give  them  some  oysten. 
After  that  1  went  by  wat«r  home,  where  I 
was  angry  with  my  wife  for  her  things  lying 
about,  and  in  my  passion  kicked  the  little  fine 
basket,  which  I  bought  her  in  Holland,  and  broke 
it,  which  troubled  me  after  I  had  done  it." 
"  Nov.  eth,  1660.— At  night  to  bed,  and  my 
ife  and  I  did  fall  out  about  tbe  dog's  being  put 
down  in  the  cellar,  which  I  had  a  mind  to  have 
done  because  of  hisfouliog  the  house,  and  I  would 
have  my  wili,  and  so  we  went  to  bed  and  lay  all 
night  in  a  quarrel.  This  night  I  was  troubled  all 
night  with  a  dream  that  my  wife  was  dead,  which 
made  me  that  I  slept  ill  all  night." 

Nov.  ftth,  1660.— I  went  to  my  father's  and 
stud  late,  talking  with  my  father  about  my  sister 
Pall's  coming  to  five  with  me  if  she  would  come 
and  be  as  a  servant  (which  my  wife  did  seem 
to  be  pretty  willing  to  do  to-day)  and  he  seems 
to  take  it  very  well  and  intends  to  consider  of  it" 
"  Aug.  26th,   1661.— This  morning,  before  I  ' 


Heaven  and  Hell ' 
have  got  Mr.  Ohilde  tc 
and  that  done  to  bed.' 

"  Nov.  8rd,  1661  (Lord's  day).— This  day  I 
stirred  not  out,  but  took  physique,  and  all  the 
day  1  did  read  in  Fuller's  Jloly  Warr,  and  did 
try  to  make  a  song  in   the   praise  of  a  liberall 


genius   (as 
and  pleasur 
did  reject  i 

I  take  my 
es,  but  it  n 

wn  to   be) 
t  proving  t< 

o  aU  studies 
my  mind  I 

Here  ar 
neys,    one 
water: — 

e  accounts 
by    land 

of  two  London  jour- 
and     the    other    by 

"July  17th,  1660.— That  done   and    the  day 

proving;  fair  I  went  home  and  got  all  my  things- 
packed  up  and  sent  away,  and  my  wife  and  1  and 
Mrs.  Hunt  went  by  coach,  overtaking  the  carts 
a-drinkiEg  in  the  Strand.  Being  come  to  my 
house  and  set  in  the  goods,  and  at  night  sent  my 
wife  and  Mib.  Hunt  to  buy  something  for  supper ; 
they  bought  a  quarter  of  Ismb,  snd  so  we  eat  it, 
but  it  was  not  half  roasted." 

"Dec.  3rd,  1661._At  noon  thence  to  the 
Wardrobe,  where  my  Lady  Wright  was  at  dinner, 
and  all  our  talk  about  tbe  great  happiness  that 
my  Lady  Wright  says  there  is  in  bemg  in  the 
fashion  and  in  variety  of  fashions,  in  acorn  of  others 
that  are  not  so,  as  citizens'  wives  and  country 
gentlewomen,  which  though  it  did  displease  me 
enough,  yet  1  said  nothing  to  it.  Thence  by 
water  to  the  office  through  bridge,  being  carried 
by  him  in  cares  that  the  other  day  rowed  in  a 
Bcull  faster  than  my  oares  to  the  Towre,  and  1 
did  give  him  6(/." 

In  the  new  portion  we  obtain  several  fresh 
glimpses  of  the  characters  of  Pepys's  daily 
companions : — 

Lord  Sandwich :— "  Oct.  22nd,  1660.  Talking 
of  religion  I  found  bim  to  be  a  perfect  sceptic, 
and  he  said  that  all  things  would  not  be  well 
while  there  was  so  much  preochimr,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  if  nothing  but  BomUies  were 
to  be  read  iu  Churches." 

Sir  W.Penn:—"  Oct.  pth,  1660.  To  Whitehall 
again,  where  at  Mr.  Ooventry's  chamber  I  met 
with  Sir  W.  Pen  again,  and  so  with  him  to 
Redrifi'e  by  water,  and  from  thence  walked  over 
tbe  fields  to  Deptford,  the  first  pleasant  walk  I 
have  had  a  great  while,  and  in  our  way  had  a 
great  deal  of  merry  discourse,  and  I  find  him  to 
be  a  merry  fallow  and  prettV  good  natured  and 
sings  very  loose  songB.  I  round  our  gentlemen 
and  Mr.  Frin  at  the  pay,  About  noon  we  dined 
together,  and  were  very  merry  at  table  telling  of 
tales.  After  dinner  to  the  pay  of  another  ship 
till  10  at  night,  and  so  home  in  our  barge,  a  clear 
moonshine  night,  and  it  was  12  o'clock  before 
we  got  home,  where  I  found  my  wife  in  bed,  and 
part  of  our  chambers  hung  to-day  by  the  up- 
holster, but  not  being  well  done  I  was  fretted 
a  discontent  to  bed.  .  .  ,  Sir  W. 
Pen  told  us  a  good  jest  about  some  gentlemen 


1  with  my  mayde  Jane,  I  blinding  of  the  drawer,  and  who  be  catched  was 
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to  pajf  tb8  Tedronii^,  and  ao  the;  got  an*;,  and 
the  mHter  (rf  the  house  comii^  up  to  see  what 
hia  man  did,  hla  eud  got  hold  of  him,  thiukiiig  it 
to  be  ouB  of  tha  geutlMuen  and  told  him  he  waa 
to  pay  the  nckoniiig.'' 

"  Dee.  33Bd,  1660.— IFenf  to  the  Ain  Iobotu  ok 
fU  Stra^  Mm.  ...  We  ataid  here  vei; 
late,  at  last  Sax  W.  Peo  and  I  borne  together,  be 
so  overcome  with  wine  that  he  could  bardl;  go ; 
I  was  forced  to  lead  him  through  the  atreeta  and 
he  waa  in  a  reiy  merr;  and  IdiiJd  mood.  I  home, 
m;  hekd  trDuUed  with  wine  and  I  imy  nurry 
vunt  to  had,  ftty  Mead  akeing  aii  tttfiAt," 

"  June  29th,  1662.— Home  with  Sir  W.  Pai  to 
dianer  b;  appointment  and  to  church  again  in  the 
ofCemooD  and  then  home  aad  in  the  eTening  to 
Bi^tper  agiiia  to  Sir  W.  Pen.  WTifttever  the 
matter  is,  he  do  much  &wne  upon  me,  and  I  per- 
ceive would  notfidl  out  with  me,  and  hiedanghtei 
mighty  officiona  to  my  wife,  but  I  shall  nerer  be 
deceived  pgm  by  him,  bat  do  bate  him  and  bia 
tnutoTODS  tricka  with  all  m;  heart." 
The  italics  in  the  last  three  extracts  show 
what  a  wrong  impression  the  old  editions 
often  give  ns  of  the  contents  of  the  Diary. 

The  following  little  bit  contains  a  good 
instance  ctf  Pepys's  shrewdness  in  money 
matteiB;^ 

"Dee.  10th,  1680.- Ool.  Slingsby  and  I  in 
the  evening  to  the  coffee-houw  in  Comhill 
and  I  found  much  pleasure  in  it,  through  the 
divemt;  of  company  and  diacoiirse.  From  thence 
home  ajid  np  to  bed,  having-  first  been  into  my 
stud;  and  to  ease  my  mind  did  pt  to  cast  up 
how  my  cash  atanda,  and  I  do  find  aa  near  aa  I  can 
that  I  am  worth  in  money  clear  24W.  for  which 
Ood  be  praised.  This  afternoon  there  was  a  couple 
of  men  with  me  with  a  book  in  each  of  their 
bands,  demanding  money  for  poU-mon^,  and  I 
overloolied  the  book  and  saw  mj-self  set  down 
Samuel  Pepya,  gent.  10a.  for  himself  snd  for 
his  servants  St.  which  I  did  presently  pay  without 
any  dispute,  but  I  fear  I  have  not  escaped  so,  and 
therefore  I  have  long  ago  laid  by  IW.  for  them, 
but  I  think  I  am  not  Donnd  to  discover  myself." 

On.  August  19,  1661,  Pepya  was  sent 
for  to  the  Privy  Seal,  and  we  now  for  ihe 
first  time  have  the  following  interesting 
acoonnt  of  what  occurred  to  him : — 


Moore  and  I  hired  n  coach  nud  went  to  Chelsy, 
and  there  at  an  alehouse  sat  and  dmnk  and  past 
the  time  till  my  Lord  Privy  (^le  came  to  his 
house,  and  so  we  to  him  and  examined  and  sealed 
the  thing,  and  so  homewards,  but  when  we  came 
to  look  for  our  coach  we  found  it  gone,  and  so  we 
were  &in  to  walk  home  afoot  and  saved  our 
money.  We  met  with  a  companion  that  walked 
with  us  and  coming  among  some  tfees  near  the 
Neate  houses,  he  began  to  whistle,  which  did  give 
UB  some  suspicion,  but  it  proved  that  he  that 
answered  him  was  Mr.  Marah  (the  Liitenist^  and 
hia  wife,  and  so  we  all  walked  to  Westminster 
tojrether,  in  our  way  drinking  a  while  at  mj  cost, 
and  had  a  song  of  him,  hut  his  voice  is  quite  loet." 
We  have  quoted  onongh  to  show  how 
thoroughly  the  old  editions  are  now  super- 
seded, and  we  advise  alt  to  rettd  tbie  hand- 
some volume,  the  charmiag  print  of  which 
will  be  pkasing  to  the  eyes  of  both  old  and 
youn^.  The  pnblishera  are  also  to  be  con- 
gratnJated  upon  the  happy  effect  of  the  cloth 
cover,  which  is  a  soccesafnl  imitation  of  the 
old  Cambridge  calf,  in  wliicL  Pepys's  books 
are  ^  bound.  Mr,  Bright  does  not  give 
an;  notice  of  the  new  matter,  so  that  readers 
wilt  have  to  find  it  out  foT  themselves  ;  bat 
that  wilt  be  an  agreeable  excuse  for  reading 
the  whole  Diary.        Hbnrt  B.  WHiATlBr, 


Onido  and    TJita:    A  Tale  of  the   Blviera. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

(London ;  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Ybbt  high  authorities  have,  as  we  all  know, 
expatiated  upon  the  exoellenoas  of  Wonder, 
and  upon  the  miaeiable  and  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  man  who  has  not  Woodar  in 
his  sonl.  It  is  some  compensation  for  the 
evils  which  botet  the  critic's  patJi,  that  he  at 
least  is  in  no  danger  of  beconung  thus  de- 
graded and  miserable.  His  life  is  passed  in 
a  chronic  state  of  wonder  at  "  his  authors," 
as  Cave  used  to  say,  and  the  wonder  gene- 
!«tly  is,  not  why  the  books  are  so  bad,  for 
very  often  (and  we  may  hasten  to  say  that 
tluB  is  the  case  with  the  book  before  usj  they 
are  not  bad  at  all,  but  rather  why  their 
authors  ever  took  the  trouble  to  write,  or  at 
least  to  publish  them.  Unless  we  adopt  the 
Wellerian  eolation,  and  decide  that  there 
must  he  books  for  tlie  sake  of  the  book- 
sellers (and  perliapB  the  critics  too)  the  diffi. 
cult;  is  insoluble. 

Qviido  and  lAta  is  a  case  in  point.  We 
have  said  tliat  the  book  is  not  bad ;  it  is  not 
silly,  or  tedious,  or  bombastic;  the  verse 
runs  wiUi  a  pleasant  smoothness,  and  Uie 
rhymes  and  the  grammar  are  generally  aa 
nnimpeactiable  as  the  sentiments.  But  what- 
ever our  great  grandfathers  may  have 
tfaonght,  most  people  are  now  dimly  aware 
that  something  more  than  this  is  necessary 
to  make  poetry.  We  are  quite  snre  that 
the  Marquis  of  Lorne  is  aware  of  this  too, 
and  we  cannot  pay  hia  intelligence  such  a 
bad  oompliment  as  to  suppose  that  he  thinks 
any  such  something  more  is  here  present. 

A  good  deal  of  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  drawbacks  of  the  form  which  this 
poem  has  taken.  Tales  in  verse,  once  popn- 
lar  enough,  are  now  decidedly  distasteful  to 
the  cultivated  reader  of  poetry.  We  have, 
indeed,  one  living  poet  wno  can  write  such 
tales  with  incomparable  grace  and  charm. 
Bnt  the  once-mairied  arts  of  the  poet  and 
the  tale-telteo'  have  &lten  as  far  apart  as  those 
of  the  barber  and  the  surgeon,  and  it  needs 
a  m^cian  like  Mr.  Morris  to  bring  them 
together  again.  The  Marquis  of  Lome,  to 
jndge  &om  this  work,  is  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  walk  in  that  circle. 

Again,  the  rhymed  heroic  couplet  which 
he  has  adopted  has  peiiiapa  of  alt  metres 
fallen  most  dead  to  na  modems.  Almost  all 
our  great  poets  for  fifty  years  past  have 
eschewed  it  or  "  translated  "  it.  The  rhymed 
heroics  of  "  Sordello  "  and  of  the  Earthly 
Paradise  are  as  much  like  the  verses,  we  do 
not  say  of  Pope,  but  of  Campbell,  as  the 
Alexandrines  of  Victor  Hugo  are  like  the 
Alexandrines  of  Bacine.  "  On  casse  les  vers 
et  on  les  jette  per  les  fenetree,"  cried  the  in- 
dignant Hpec^tor  of  Semani,  and  the 
English  heroic  has  undergone  the  like  violent 
surgery.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  simply  let  it 
alone.  Mr.  Swinburne  baB  tried  it  a  little, 
and  tbo  short  poem  of  "  Erotion "  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  old  style  slightly 
altered.  But  the  eddying  tribrachs  of 
"Anactoria,"  and  the  stately  rhymed  blank- 
verse  of  "  S.  Dorothy  "  are  as  heretically 
successful  as  the  enjambeime^U  of  Mr.  Moms 
and  Mr.  Browning.  Of  pretty  well  known 
modem  poems,  "  Tristan  and  Isenit "  and 
the  "  Church  of  Brou  "  alone  occur  to  us 


as  exhibiting  the  couplet  in  something  like 
its  ancient  form,  and  even  in  Uieea  it  is  more 
modernised  than  most  of  the  verse  of  the 
book  now  before  us. 

Unfortunately,  however,  though  Gw3o 
wnd  lAta  does  not  resemble  any  of  the 
poems  just  mentioned,  there  is  a  oksg  of 
compositions  to  which  much,  tiumgh  by  qd 
means  the  whole,  of  it  presentB  a  verj 
striking  resemblance.  The  peculiarity  k 
this  class  is  that  most  edncated  men  us 
well  acquainted  with  one  specimen  them^ 
and  that  few,  except  the  nnhappy  beiiip 
known  as  examiners,  know  more  than  cos. 
We  allude  (we  need  hardly  say)  to  priie 
poems,  and  we  think  that  not  a  few  readers 
will  rub  their  eyes  and  &nay  t^Hmselvei 
seventeen  once  more  when  they  read  ssch 
verses  as  these  : — 

"  The  lain  ran  domi,  and,  as  the  ligbtniog  fladud, 
In  bouidiDg  torrents  o'm  tlw  ground  waa  daahtd. 
From  the  dry  bills  the  nsw-bimi  fmntaiiu  tgn»t, 
Ths  narrov  tracks  with  ■veiling  watws  mug 
And  'mid  the  turmoil  could  be  foiutly  heard 
The  haavy  fall  of  distant  landHlip,  adrrwi 
To  headlong  ravage,  bniying  aa  it  flowad 
Man  and  his  'vorke  bsDealh  a  hideous  load." 
Passing  to  a  more  regular  aooount  of  the 
story,  we  suppose  that  no  one  vrill  read  Ui* 
two  lines  which,  at  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
tdlhow— 
"  Od  the  road  that  leads  fiom  out  the  tows 

Appear  Ivn  knighU,  who  slowl;  wand  them  davn,* 
without  a  smile,  and  that  the  descriptiim 
which  followB  will   remind  some  at  leut  I 
dangeroDsly  of  RomaoS  de  Olos  Yougeot  ani 
Phitibert  de    Coqnelicot   as  they  msconed 
the  domeeticitiee   of    Bai-basure.      In  ttiii    I 
case  the  two  are  the  hero  and  the  bera'i 
&ther,  a  baron  d  the  Biviera  in  the  tenth    | 
centnry.      They  are  driven  by  tiie  already- 
quoted  shower  of  rain  to  a  fishennan's  Imt 
Here  appears  Lita.     Lord  Lcn^ie's  descrip. 
tion  of  nis  heroine  is  really  a  good  exam[W 
of  the  style  he  has  chosen  : — 
"  A  maid  whose  arching  brov  and  glancing  ejM  I 

Told  of  a  passing  timonma  surprise  ; 
Whose  tresses  half-concealed  a  neck  that  Msed         | 
A  head  that  clssnic  art  might  uieS  iavt  pnattd,         i 
Framed  wilb.  the  hair  in  glossy  masaee  throws  I 

From  forehead  vhiCer  than  Camni's  atone ; 
Her  face's  lioeameDts,  clean  cut  and  strsighC, 
Might  ahoir  that  Btemnsaa  lived  Ittr  naiurt'i  aati, 
Did  not  the  smile  that  over  thczu  *onld  st«al 
Another  mood,  as  favtrarite,  reveal ; 
Msa  had  not  dimides  on  the  sanbumed  chwk 
Helped  Che  eyes'  merriiueDt  so  oft  to  speak." 
(Here  it  may  be  noted  that  Uie  italicised 
blemishes  arc  quite  in  the  prize-poem  man-    , 
ner.)     It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  love  »t    j 
first  sight  will  follow,  and  that  the  author    i 
will  moralise  thereon  in  the  approved  last- 
century  fashion.     The  coarse  of  true  love  u 
in  this  instance  smoothed  (of  course,  after  a 
preliminary    roughening)    by   the   Saracen 
pirates  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  cajry  off 
Lita  and  besiege  Orles,  the  home  of  Q^i" 
and    his    father.     Lita  escapes,  plays  the 
heroine  in  the  military  sense,  and  the  poei" 
ends  with  the  usual  marri^e-bells.     There 
are  some  pretty  passt^s  to  be  met  with, 
most  of  them  tinged   with    the  same  u 
fashionable  n  "      • 


"  Though  still  the  aii  and  chill-'bahold,  b«hald 
The  hue*  of  Baflroo  detpeniiig  into  gold, 
Bave  when  a  sapphire  band  on  occBD'e  bed 
Along  the  far  borimn  liee  ostmcead, 
Th«  heavily  smfaea  taksa  the  tuts  od  biga, 
Aad  waksB  its  pallor  to  a  kisdrad  dja." 


Sot.  80, 18?5.] 
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^liia  l&at  oonjJet  is  i«ally  admirable  of  its 
kind,  and  mi^^ht  have  been  signed  by  almost 
any  poet  from  Pope  to  Byron.  The  de- 
Boription  of  the  town  (p.  25)  is  good.  In 
the  littes — 

"  The  wam,  like  tbbuIs  of  an  eastern  Hag, 
In  lenglJienad  lings,  eontinninu  came  to  fling 
Tbeir  losd  of  diunond  snd  of  opal  down," 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Lord  Lorae 
has  borrowed   an    image    from   Alexander 
Smitii,  and  spoilt  it  by  reBotting.     At  p.  73, 
when  Lita  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Saraoena, 
there   is   a  passage  which   will    show  the 
airthor'B  command  of  his  metre  ; — 
"She  dept,  OF  ma  it  bnt  a  dreadful  avoon 
Th&t  m&dg  her  lie  bo  still  st  flnt  ?  Bat  Booa, 
If  it  «m  inch,  it  pwMd  into  a  sleep, 
Willi  tuMthingg  low,  and  regulai  and  deep ; 
And  o'er  the  features,  drawn  bj  anxiniu  pwu, 
A  bleswd  contentment  now  began  to  reign. 


This  is  a  good  echo  of  the  Oormir ;  and,  in- 
deed,   the    writer's  metrical  proficiency  is 
oonsiderable,    thongh    he    is    too    fond    of 
triplets.     Many    passages  in  the   siege  are 
also  wortliy  of  notice ;  for  instance : — 
"  Aid  comet  1  aid  eomesi  ob,  hu'k  the  Borgiog  cry 
The  quick  asaanlt  aends  forth  nsto  ^e  ikj ! 
Hark,  as  if  oakg  were  crashing  in  the  blast, 
Tbt  aplintoring  min  d  aome  tangling  mast, 
The  acioek  of  charging  prows ;  the  ringing  knell 
Of  whose  hnshed  notes  the  moumfol  watb  most 

tell! 
Oh,  who  can  know  the  fortnnos  of  the  fig^t, 
Interpratii^  the  donbt  of  doom  aright  ? 
And  who  di>tin|{|QiB]i  mid  that  awful  din 
Th*  battle  call  that  shall,  prevailing,  win  ? 
Yet  ac  tho  tumult  to  thaic  ean  is  borne 
Joj  ma^  re-enter  every  heart  forlorn, 
B«tnmuig  strength  snstain  the  feeble  knees, 
'Orles!   Orlesi"    and   'Beecue."  vibrate  on  tlie 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extntcts,  as  well 
aa  &om  what  has  been  alroady  said,  that  the 
MarqiuB  of  Lome's  poetical  models  are 
BjTon,  Hoore,  and  Campbell,  rather  than 
mny  of  the  poets  of  to-day.  This  is  in  itself 
to  some  extent  a  recommendation,  as  evi- 
dencing some  independenoe  of  taste.  Had 
he  been  tx>ntent,  with  the  mob  of  minor 
poet«,  to  nnrse  in  flannel  some  of  the  seeds 
which  "  all  have  got "  &om  the  Laureate's 
gBrden,  or  to  vamp  up  distorted  imitations 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's  rhythms,  a  mnch  shorter 
shrift  and  a  mnch  sharper  sentence  might 
have  snEBoed.  For  onreelves  we  think  that 
his  taste  is  not  of  the  highest.  Byron's 
bmons  threat : — 


haa  bees  so  far  fatfilled  that  the  question 
has  been  tried,  and  a  verdict  has  been  given 
against  the  side  which  the  poet  chose  to 
champion.  That  rerdict  is  distinct  and  irre- 
Tersible.  Bat  at  the  same  time  it  is  true 
that,  as  the  same  passage  states,  **  the  field 
is  universal,"  and  it  is  lawftil  to  cnttivate 
therein  stocks  and  dahlias  as  well  as  roses 
and  lilies.  But  we  hardly  think  that  the 
M&rqnis,  if  his  critical  faculty  is  at  all  equal 
to  the  skill  in  versification  which  he  has  here 
shown,  can  seriously  think  his  work  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  "  lAsd  of  Matters  TJn- 
foi^ot."  It  is  sorely  nnnecesaary  that  a 
second  Campbell  should  endow  our  poetical 
literature  with  a  second  Theodrie;  and  to 
tmy  higher  raloe  than  the  last-named  poem 
Owido  and  Jvita    cannot  pretend.      We  do 


not  hold  the  vnlgar  inspirationist  theoty 
abont  poetiy ;  nor  do  we  think  it  necessary 
that  poems  shonld  be  written  as  Hr.  Alfred 
Jingle  wrote  his  epic.  But  a  poem  to  be  a 
poem  mnst  have  something  individual,  some 
capital  mark  of  difference.  Qnndo  and  Lita 
contains  some  spirited  passages,  and  not  a 
little  harmonions  verse.  Bnt  as  a  whole  it 
is  insignificant,  and  haa  no  individuality,  and 
therefore  we  fear  that  it  cannot  be  called  a 
poem.  Geoboe  SAiHTSenBl. 


A  Trip  NO  the  Yeifa.  By  H.  A.  Kunro- 
Bntler-Johnstane,  £sq.,  M.P.  (Oxford  .- 
JamCH  Parker  &  Co.,  1875.) 
There  was  at  one  time  lAuch  more  truth 
than  there  is  now,  although  tiiere  still  re- 
mains more  tiian  a  mere  particle  of  it,  in 
what  was  said  by  Sam  Slick  tlie  Yankee 
clockmaker,  that  "  John  Boll,  because  he 
waa  rich,  thought  he  was  wise  too,  and  knew 
everything,  when,  in  &ct,  he  knew  plaguy 
little  outside  of  his  own  location."  Now,  while 
our  Government  do,  even  yet,  to  some  ex- 
tent exhibit  this  British  trait  and  make 
"  Imperial  interests  "yield  to  commercial  in-' 
finence,  our  Legislative  Chamber  and  the 
non- mercantile  representatives  of  the  people 
show  a  strong  tendency  to  acquaint  them- 
selves genendly  with  tJiings  that  were  formerly 
not  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy.  This 
is  a  very  healthy  si^ ;  it  gives  promise  that 
commercial  prosperity  shall  not  blunt  all  our 
pen^ptions  and,  in  the  end,  denationalise 
OUT  policy,  Mr.  Mnnro-Butler-Johnstone, 
M.P.  for  the  city  of  Canterbury,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  lower  Uonse,  and 
is  one  among  many  in  it  who  employ  their 
vacation  in  travd  and  in  statesman-like 
study  of  foreign  lands  and  qnestions  which 
more  OF  less  affect  our  ^litical  relations 
with  other  countries.  He  lately  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  series  of  remarkable 
letters  on  Turkey  to  the  Fail  Mali  Gazette, 
displaying  a  fond  of  knowledge  and  of  poli- 
tical acumen  which,  applied  in  a  high  official 
sphere,  might  condnce  much  to  this  coon. 
tiy's  honour  and  benefit.  At  present,  he 
gives  ua  a  specimen  of  the  insight  he  has 
gained  into  Russia,  in  the  conrse  of  not  one 
bnt  several  trips  to  that  country.  The 
greater  part  of  his  littie  book,  as  he  says  in 
his  pre&ce,  appeared  in  the  form  of  letters 
addressed  to  the  Daily  News,  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  1674 ;  but  this  flEict 
will  be  no  news  to  the  readdrs  of  that  paper, 
who  will  be  glad  to  possesB  themselves  of 
the  little  volume  with  its  map  and  numerous 
adornments.  We  accept  this  work,  however, 
only  as  an  earnest  of  forther  contributions 
from  its  author,  for  we  are  assured  that  he 
has  much  more  to  say  than  he  here  writes 
about.  Indeed,  he  gives  us  more  Uian  a 
mere  impression  of  this  in  his  Chapter  I. 
on  "  Russia  as  it  is "  and  in  the  several 
instances  in  which  he  emphanses  his  ob- 
servations on  the  genend  condition,  pro- 
spects and  impregnability  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  there  are  indications  of  a  fall 
appreciation  on  his  part  of  the  pohtical 
significance  of  the  Russian  povrer  and  of 
the  phases  through  which  the  Russian  people 
are  likely  to  pass  in  the  shifting  scenes  of 
political  me.  And  the  subject  is  tmly  de- 
serving of  eveiy  attention.     Every  one  who 


knows  Russia  at  all  will  fully  concur  with 
Mr.  Mnnro-Butler-Johnstone  in  what  he 
says  respecting  the  change  which  has  come 
over  Russia  daring  the  last  twenty  yeare. 
But  she  has  changed  in  more  than  one  respect 
— namely,  socially  since  the  emaJicipation  of 
the  serf,  and  organically  since  the  Crimean 
War.  Now,  while  her  army  is  larger  and 
more  efficient,  while  her  military  resonrces 
and  her  means  of  transpoit  and  concentra- 
tion are  ready  and  available,  and  while,  feel- 
ing her  strength,  she  is  becoming  less  evasive 
or  ambiguous  on  the  point  of  her  policy  or 
aspirations,  she  is  at  tiio  same  time  sensible 
of  increasing  pains  of  interna)  social  revolu- 
tion. This  circumstance  is  not  calculated, 
indeed,  to  affect  her  power  of  a^^ression, 
but,  looked  at  as  a  curiously  interesting  sub- 
ject of  historical  study,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  although  her  military  system  may 
have  almost  attained  the  most  formidable 
point  of  perfection,  her  social  reforms  have 
not  yet  brought  her  to  that  critical  period 
or  to  that  extreme  and  dangerous  verge  to 
which  precocity  invariably  leads  on  a  people 
with  precipitation.  Russia's  wisdom  is  not 
the  result  of  her  own  experience  so  much  as 
it  b  the  wisdom  of  the  West  adopted  with 
ail  its  elaborateness,  and  adapted  with  as 
much  skill  as  it  is  possible  to  exeraise  in 

fntting  an  old  bead  on  young  shonldera. 
f,  as  Mr,  Munro- Butler- Johnstone  tmly  re- 
marks, Russia  is  more  a  continent  than  a 
nation,  being  peopled  by  no  leas  than  thirty- 
six  different  races,  the  communion  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  Solaves  alone  is  divided  into 
a  still  greater  number  of  classes,  which, 
though  firmly  united  in  respect  of  nationality, 
are  all  at  variance  by  reason  of  conflicting 
social  interests.  AH  the  principles  of  revo- 
lution abound  in  Russia.  The  projnnetary 
rights  of  the  "Mir" — or  peope,  in  the 
wider  and  only  true  sense  of  the  word — 
coupled  with  the  "  Mir's "  ignorance  and 
consciousness  of  all  its  disabihties,  are  a  great 
propelling  power  toward  radical  changes  in 
the  forms  and  institutions  of  government. 
It  is  also  a  very  combustible  element  by 
reason  of  that  "  Mir's  "  crass  ignorance  ; 
for,  being  prone  in  its  present  state  to  be 
impatient,  to  misinterpret  and  misjudge  the 
actions  and  intentions  of  the  governing  body 
(the  history  of  Russia  affords  numerous  and 
striking  illustrations  of  this),  it  is  easily 
worked  upon  by  unsornpnlous  revolutionary 
demagogues.  These  latter  have  always  been 
plentifully  supplied  to  the  country  from  the 
public  educational  establiahments.  The 
youth  of  Russia,  instead  of  receiving  a 
sound  practical  education  are,  after  a  ca. 
pricions  childbood,  sent  to  gymnasiums, 
lyceums,  and  universities  to  pass  through 
courses  of  elementary  philosophy  and  of 
various  abstract  learning,  which,  being  inap- 
plicable in  practical  life,  elevates  the  students 
on  the  aiiy  pedestals  of  self-sufficiency. 
These  young  people  are  fast  sowing  the  seeds 
of  revolution  in  that  Russian  soil  which  is 
only  too  apt  to  receive  it  All  the  elements 
of  social  discord  have  increased  and  multi- 
plied since  the  Emancipation  Act,  and  mora 
or  less  find  their  expression  through  the 
numerous  journals,  and  particularly  in  the 
antagonism  between  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  cannot  last  indefinitely,  but,  in 
anticipation  of  the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  it 
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IB  probable  that  the  attention  of  the  entire 
nation  will  be  in  proper  time  diverted  by 
Oorerament  to  external  patriotic  interests. 

We  thns  find  in  Bnssia,  in  reference  to 
the  great  bulk  of  tbe  people,  that  edncation, 
civilisation,  and  moral  elevation,  however 
mnch  these  may  have  been  advanced,  are  still 
lagging  behind  the  development  of  the  out- 
ward signs  of  greatness  and  power.  That, 
however,  is  Hnssia's  own  aETair ;  what  most 
affect  ns  is  her  nndonbted  military  strength 
and  great  prestige  in  the  political  world,  and 
of  tbie  Mr.  Munro-Batler.  Johnstone  appears 
to  have  a  lively  sense. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  little  volume  before 
UB  is,  as  we  have  shown,  hi storico- political ; 
the  rest  of  the  book  may  be  divided  under 
three  heads— Ethnographical,  Medical,  ar.d 
Commercial ;  and  every  chapter  is  fresh  and 
interesting,  while  those  that  treat  of  Kijni 
Fair  contain  at  the  same  time  matter  of  con- 
siderable valne  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  commerce  of  Russia. 

In  Chapter  XIII.  the  author  works  out  a 
pretty  theory  respecting  the  future  of  Nijni 
Fair,  beginning  with ; — "  Fairs  are  a  con- 
venient mode  of  supplying  the  material 
wanteofa  community  in  the  infancy  of  com- 
merce;" and  he  I'osolvea  the  problem  of 
the  disappearance  or  eiidurance  of  the  Yar- 
marka,  or  fair,  by  saying  that  though  it  may 
change  its  character  it  will  always  preserve 
its  importance.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  otherwise,  for  I  believe  that  the 
question  of  the  continuance  of  this  fair  pivots 
on  thatof  Constantinople,  the  latter  becoming, 
as  Mr.  Munro-Butlcr-John stone  imagines  it 
may,  the  sontbem  delmieka  of  Russia.  Should 
it  ever  be  so,  then  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  dreary  and  ill-&voared  provinces  of 
the  north  will  be  abandoned  to  the  bear,  the 
Lnntsman,  and  the  woodcutter,  while  Kasaia 
will  gravitate  to  the  aoath.  In  snch  case,  it 
is  rather  to  be  presumed  that  even  as  a 
Bourse  Nijni  will  lapse  into  a  secondary 
position.  Constantinople,  Odessa,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Block  Sea  would  probably  mo- 
nopolise the  maritime  commerce  of  Hassia, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Russian 
capital  were  transferred  to  some  more  cen- 
tral or  more  southern  point — unless,  indeed, 
the  seat  of  Government  should  be  boldly 
fixed  at  Constantinople.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  both  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg—  which  may  be  alniost  said  to  be 
sitnated  at  the  very  northern  verge  of  the 
habitable  portion  of  Russia — are  far  remote 
fi?om  the  fairest,  richest  and  most  thickly- 
popnlatod  provinces  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
event  of  the  abandonment  of  those  cities, 
Nijni  would  degenerate  into  a  small  entrepot 
of  a  decayed  commerce  plied  from  Siberia 
and  finding  its  outlet  at  St.  Petersburg 
during  the  short  navigation- season  in  the 
Baltic.  The  great  fair  would  then  be  no 
more  national,  andNijni  Yai-maria  would  go 
to  Samara  or  Tsaritsin.  The  sitnation  of 
Nijni,  commanding  as  it  now  commercially 
is,  owes  its  national  importance  almost  en- 
tirely to  St.  Petersburg.  A  Russian  mari- 
time commerce  on  the  BLock  Sea  would 
depopulate  the  present  capital,  and  cause  the 
Siberian  traffic  to  strike  the  Volga  below 
Nijni.  Although  mnch  believed  in  in  Moscow, 
the  manat^turing  industry  of  Russia  mnst, 
sooner    or    later,   yield  to  more  exclusive 


agricoltnral  pnreuits,  and  no  number  of 
boot  or  idol-making  village  communities  in 
the  nort^  conld  give  Hfe  or  animation  to 
Nijni,  the  back-door  of  Russia. 

Mr,  Mnnro  -  Butler  -  Johnstone's  book 
touches  many  vital  Russian  questions  to 
bich  justice  cannot  be  done  in  so  catsorv 
notice  as  this  is  of  necessity  is.  The  book 
deserves  to  be  read  as  carefully  as  it  is  well 
and  seriously  written,  and  while,  therefore, 
abstaining  from  farther  comments  on  matter 
so  suggestive  of  deep  reflection  to  the  con- 
templative political  mind,  I  would  conclude 
with  the  observation  that  the  republication 
of  the  letters  is  a  happy  oircumstance. 

Robert  Michbll. 


Memorials  of  Saint  Vutiatan,  Archhithop  of 
Canterbury.  Edited  by  William  Stnbba, 
M.A.  (Published  in  the  Master  of-  the 
Rolls'  Series,  1874.) 
When  Thomas  Arundel,  the  greatest  of  the 
English  primates  between  Becket  and  Land, 
presided  over  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  special  patronage 
of  three  of  his  saint«d  predecessors,  Dunstan, 
Elphege,  and  Thomas.  The  awfol  murder 
of  Becket  was  represented  on  Arundel's 
ofQcial  seal.  He  consecrated  an  altar  to 
Dunstan  in  the  chapel  of  Queenborough 
Castle,  of  which  he  was  constable.  A  bell 
in  the  new  campanile  of  his  cbapel  at  Maid- 
stone bore  the  same  name,  that  the  Evil 
Spirit  might  shun  the  place  with  the  same 
dread  that  had  driven  him  from  the  presence 
of  his  old  antagonist  while  yet  in  the  flesh. 
In  his  selection  of  patrons  Arohbiahop 
Arnndel  made  a  befitting  choice.  Two  of 
the  three  were  martyrs,  and  the  third  would 
not  have  shrnnk  from  that  supreme  ordeal 
bad  he  been  put  to  the  test.  Arundel,  too, 
lived  at  a  time  in  which  a  similar  fata  for 
himself  seemed  more  than  possible.  Of 
these  three  famons  predecessors  of  his,  the 
cbaract«r  and  genius  of  Dunstan  were  most 
in  accord  with  bis  own.  And  we  have  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  Dnnatan  really  was,  and  of  se- 
parating him  from  the  absurd  fables 
with  which  generations  of  historical  writers 
have  been  content  to  surround  him.  In 
looking  at  Professor  Stnbbs's  work  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  industry  which  has 
digested  and  brought  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  volume  so  many  interesting  mate- 
rials. The  number  of  MSS.  that  have  been 
examined  shows  that  the  editor's  labour  has 
been  considerable,  while  his  classification  of 
them  and  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  saint 
cannot  faU  to  lighten  and  assist  the  task 
the  reader.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Some 
years  ago,  the  exuberance  of  the  religious 
element  in  these  biographies  would  nave 
deterred  many  from  taking  them  in  hand. 
We  arc  more  liberal  and  intelligent  in  these 
days.  And  we  cannot  bnt  express  the  hope 
that  before  long  the  lives  of  all  our  old 
English  worthies  will  be  brought  before  the 
public  like  that  of  Dunstan.  The  only  way 
to  overthrow  credulity  and  superstition  is  to 
bring  them  out  into  the  glare  of  day,  and 
put  them  through  the  small  sieve  of  critical 
investigation. 

The  mistakes  which  have  prevailed  about 
Dnnstan  are  due  to  this  foolish  abstinence 


from  enquiry  into  such  sul^ects.  To  the 
popular  mind  the  saint  has  been  chieSy 
famous  for  the  story  of  the  tongs,  while 
there  has  been  a  howl  of  indignation  at  him 
for  the  severity  of  his  vengeance,  and  liii 
dislike  of  a  married  clergy.  Dean  MilnmTi 
and  Mr.  Hallam,  strange  to  say,  have  swelled 
the  cry.  We  recommend  onr  readers  to  look 
at  what  Mr.  Stubbs  has  to  say  in  answer  to 
these  formidable  critics.  We  may  see  from 
his  remarks  how  rash  it  is  to  pin  one's  faith 
to  the  assertions  of  even  oar  best  historiial 
students  in  the  last  generation.  The  one, 
through  the  generous  impetuosity  of  his  tern- 
peranient,  errs  frequently,  not  only  in 
details  but  in  his  conclusions.  The  judicial 
caution  of  the  other  has  not  kept  bun  &om 
blunders  which  a  wider  and  more  carefiil 
research  would  easily  have  avoided. 

The  romantic  and  supernatural  incidents 
in  Dnnstan's  life  were  nnmerous  eooagti, 
Of  conrse  we  must  expect  that.  According 
to  his  biographera  he  was  a  special  object  of 
the  enmity  of  Satan.  It  was  the  Evil  Spirit 
who  tomptcd  him,  before  he  became  a  monk,  ' 
to  seek  in  marriage  a  yonng  lady  of  the 
Court.  The  sleep  of  Dnnstan  used  to  be 
haunted  by  awfol  dreams.  Loathsome  ani- 
mals started  up  before  bim,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  be  was  sleeping  at  his  prayers, 
a  hideous  face  peered  over  his  shoulder.  He 
etmck  at  it  in  vain  with  a  stick  ;  it  vanished 
at  the  more  potcntr  spell  of  a  p.salm.  At 
another  time  a  stone  was  thrown  at  the  eaiol 
by  some  invisible  foe.  Intermingled  with 
these  weird  tales  we  have  the  record  of 
gentler  manifestations.  He  sees  a  beaatifnl 
white  dove  with  fire-tipped  wings  descend  I 
on  the  hall  of  Aetbelfieda.  A  harp,  no-  | 
toached  by  human  fingers,  bursts  into  music 
while  Donstan  was  nwkin^  a  design  for  a 
stole,  and  rewards  him  for  his  labour  by  tell- 
ing him  of  the  joys  of  the  saints  in  gloi?. 
His  guardian  angel  teaches  him  a  ne« 
anthem  in  his  sleep.  He  had  the  prescience 
of  coming  events.  These  things  denote  M 
excitable,  enthusiastic  nature,  moved  eaalj 
to  teore,  as  we  know  Dnnstan  was,  and  yet 
capable  of  exhibiting  in  a  crisis  the  meet 
exalted  course.  The  child  runs  on  into  the 
man.  It  is  the  same  Dnnstan  who,  in  tlie 
wildnras  of  disease,  clomb  the  walls  of  the 
church  of  Glastonbuty  in  the  night-time, 
and  lived  to  toll  the  tale  to  his  awe-struck 
companions. 

StUI  this  enthusiasm  was  moderated  bj 
much  practical  ability.  Monastic  life  "• 
those  days  had  a  companion  in  haud-labonr. 
Dnnstan  was  an  adept  in  smith's  woA, 
whether  in  gold,  or  silver,  or  hrasa.  He 
could  draw  and  paint  with  skill,  as  a  MS. 
still  preserved  in  Bodley's  library  can  show- 
In  literature  and  biblirai!  research  he  wm  » 
devoted  student,  so  much  so  that  some  of  hii 
contemporaries  regarded  bim  as  an  enqnirer 
into  tho  occult  sciences.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  a  tract  on  the  philosopher's  stooe  to 
which  his  name  is  appended  helped  to  per- 
petuate this  baseless  tradition. 

Dunstan  was  also  an  accompHahed  musi- 
cian, a  harpist,  an  oi^an-player,  and  a  coi^ 
poser  besides.  He  possessed,  too,  the  gi" 
of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  othert. 
Thronghont  his  life  he  seems  to  have  devotM 
himself  to  education  until,  as  his  anonymons 
biographer  informs  os,  the  whole  otEnglwi 
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became  bright  with  his  learning,  as  if  the 
mm  and  moon  had  nnited  their  beama.  If 
we  regard  Dnnatan  as  a  Church -govern  or  or 
reformer,  we  see  in  him  vigour  and  gentle- 
ness combined.  He  was  made  a  monk  under 
the  old  regime,  and  althongh  be  acquired 
aafficient  knowledge  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
to  lead  him  to  press  its  observance  in  Eng- 
land, he  waa  neither  so  harsh  nor  bo  euthu- 
eiastio  in  its  &vour  aa  OswHld  and  Ethel- 
wold.  Dnnstan  curbed  the  zeal  of  the 
reforming  party  bj  adT-ooating  moderate 
and  gradual  cluuiga  The  high  offices  wbich 
he  held  broogbt  him  into  very  close  con. 
nexion  with  the  Court,  and  it  is  to  Dnnstan's 
influence,  in  all  probability,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  wise  and  cautions  legisla- 
tion. It  is  only  by  the  praises  of  his  bio- 
graphers and  successors  that  we  can  messnre 
tbe  extent  of  hia  influence,  or  the  sound 
judgment  with  which  he  exerted  it.  Aa  to 
the  details  of  much  of  the  legislation  of  his 
day,  history,  as  yet,  is  unhappily  silent. 
Bat  the  peace  and  renown  which  England 
enjoyed  dnrinp  the  reign  of  Edgar  were 
mainly  ascribed  to  Dunstan  by  his  grateful 
coantiymen.  It  was  pleasant  amid  the 
storma  of  an  after  time  to  call  those  happy 
days  to  remembrance. 

We  quote  with  pleasure  the  words  in 
which  Mr.  Stnhba  same  up  the  character  of 
Dnnstan : — 

"  The  early  and  more  trnatworthy  writera  con- 
nect the  memorv  of  Dnnstan  with  no  cruel  or 
barbarous  es:Mticism.  The  evidence  of  the  Laws 
does,  I  think,  confirm  the  teBtimonj  of  the  Lires. 
Bunstan  is  a  conetnictor,  nat  a  deatroyer ;  a  eon- 
flolidator,  not  a  pedantic  theorist ;  a  reformer,  not 
an  innovator ;  a  politician,  not  a  bigot :  a  states- 
man, not  a  zealot.  Ilis  merits  as  a  scholar,  an 
artist,  a  musician,  a  cunning  ciaftsman,  are  a  part 
of  the  eontemporary  picture  which  ought  not  to  be 
disr«^;arded.  His  zeal  far  education  is  a  far  more 
authentic  trait  than  his  zeal  for  celibacy.  Hie 
vindication  of  the  law  of  marriage  can  never  ba 
regarded  as  a  blot  hy  those  who  know  anjtbing  of 
tlie  state  of  sociatf,  especially  in  the  royal  houses 
of  his  day,  or  consider  the  strange  way  in  which 
religion  and  courtly  adulation  could  be  combined 
when  the  uncorrupted  body  of  a  kina;  like  Edgar 
was  believed  to  work  miraclHS.  Yet  this  has 
scarcely  beea  fairly  recognised,  Dunstan's  zeal 
for  the  purity  of  marriage  b  acknowledged  as  a 
matter  of  merit  when  it  was  exercised  against  the 
corrupt  Papacy ;  yet  because  by  the  command  of 
the  witan  of  Uie  kingdom  he  draws  a  wanton  boy 
of  fifteen  from  the  dangerous  society  of  a  girl 
whom  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  marry,  we  are 
told  that  'a  young  King'  was  pwsecuted  and  de- 
throned by  the  insolence  of  monkery  exciting  a 
enperatitiouB  people  against  bim.'  There  must  be 
a  aacrednesa,  it  would  seem,  about  the  very  sins 
of  kings." 

When  the  old  giants  topple  down  under 
each  blows,  the  dwarfs  ought  to  stink  into 
their  boles.  It  is  needless  to  mention  names. 
Bnt  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
di^nst  at  the  trssh  which  is  still  current  in 
at  least  half  the  schools  in  the  country  under 
the  name  of  history.  James  EUine. 
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of  the  West  Somerset  Dialect  "before  the  Philolo- 
ffical  Society  on  March  17,  1S76.  Ha  will  be 
followed  on  April  7  by  Prince  louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte,  with  a  paper  on  the  modifications 
-which  recent  researchee  have  made  in  the  Prince's 
former  views  of  tbe  Weetem  and  South-Midland 
Dialects  of  Eoglaod. 


The  Aidobiography  of  Sir  John  Bennie,  F.B.8.-. 
Pa»t  PrmdeiU  of  the  Inttttutioa  of  Civil 
Engineer* :  eomprlnng  tha  Hiitory  of  hii 
Pmfeasional  Life,  together  with  Seminiecen. 
cet  dating  from  t?ie  Gommeneem^nl  of  Ike 
Century  to  the  Fretent  Time.      (London: 
E.  Spon,  1876.) 
LiTKS  of  Engineers  have  lately  been  plentiful 
and  popular ;  and  no  wonder,  for  engineer- 
ing is  now  become  a  great  power  in  tbe  laud, 
and  the  pnblic  are   natnrally  interested  to 
know  what  manner  cf  men  those  are  who 
expend   suoh   vast  sums   of   their    moaey. 
Since  Mr.  Smiles  made  his  happy  hit  in  tbe 
Life  of    Oeorge    Stephonaon    we    have   had 
many  published   biographies,  more  or  less 
meritorious,  of  eminent  men  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  Mr.  Smiles  himself  has  added  a 
collection    of  Lives  of  the   Engineers  and 
Mechanics  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  very 
interesting. 

Among  these  latter  is  a  biogniphy  of  one 
of  the  most  worthy  practitioners  of  the  last 
generation,  John  Rennte.  He  was  the  as- 
sistant and  aaaociate  of  Watt  in  his  earliest 
applications  of  the  ateam-engine,  and  hia 
name  afterwards  became  connected  with  the 
erection  of  some  of  the  most  important 
works  in  the  kingdom — as  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater,  Ramsgate  Harbour,  the  London 
and  East  India  Docks,  large  drainage  works 
in  the  Fens,  and  many  others  of  great 
public  utility.  But  B«nnie  is  especially 
famons  for  hia  design  of  three  fine  stmctnrea 
in  London — namely,  Waterloo,  Sonthwark, 
and  London  Bridges.  These  are  tbe  only 
metropolitan  bridges  now  in  existence  which 
are  rmJIy  creditable  to  the  nation,  and  they 
will  bear  comparison  either  as  regards  beauty, 
Bohdity,  or  skill  of  construction  with  any 
buildings  in  the  world. 

Bennie  died  in  1821,  leaving  two  sons, 
George  and  John,  who  had  both  been  edu- 
cated as  engineers,  and  who,  on  their  father's 
death,  embarked  in  the  same  profession. 
George,  the  elder,  devoted  his  principal 
attention  to  the  mechanical  branch,  and, 
thongh  he  waa  not  mnoh  before  the  popular 
world,  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  scientific 
circles.  John  attended  more  to  building 
constructions  :  he  bad  acted  aa  assistant  on 
Waterloo  and  Sonthwark  Bridges,  and  on 
the  death  of  bis  father  he  was  appointed  as 
the  engineer  of  London  Bridge,  of  which 
Mr.  Bennie  the  elder  had  left  tbe  general 
design.  The  son  added  the  deteila,  and 
superintended  the  construction  of  tbe  work. 
It  waa  completed  in  1831,  and  the  young 
engineer  waa  knighted  aa  an  acknowledgment 
of  hia  aervices.  He  afterwards  bnilt  the 
elegant  little  bridge  over  the  Serpentine, 
and  was  engaged  on  many  other  public 
works,  among  which  were  the  completion  of 
Sheemess  and  Chatham  Dockyards,  and 
drain^e  works  in  tbe  east  of  England  on  a 
large  scale.  He  was  President  of  the  Insti. 
tntion  of  Civil  EngineeiB  from  1845  to  1847, 
and  he  wrote  a  large  illustrated  work  on 
Porte  and  Harbours,  on  which  snbject  he 
was  considered  a  high  authority. 

He  died  on  September  3,  1874,  at  the  I^;e 
of  eighty,  and  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
having  retired  Jrom  active  occupation,  he 
wrote  the  Autobiography  which  has  now  ap- 
peared, and  which  gives  a  record  of  his  long 


career.  It  forms  a  goodly  octavo  of  458 
pages,  and  although  we  are  hardly  prepared 
to  call  Sir  John  a  great  man,  as  one  would 
use  the  phrase  in  speaking  of  the  world's 
heroes,  we  may  fairly  admit  that  the  record 
is  interesting  and  worth  publication.  It  is 
written  in  a  plain  unaasnming  style,  some- 
times a  little  slipshod  in  the  English,  bnt 
entirely  free  from  affectation  or  fine  writing, 
which  are  the  bane  of  so  many  productions 
of  unpractised  hands.  His  account  of  his 
own  works  is  not  damaged  by  undue  as. 
sumption,  and  the  narrative  is  enlivened  by 
accounte  of" extensive  travels  made  at  various 
times,  partly  in  localities  seldom  visited. 
In  a  word,  although  the  Aiitobiograpky  bears 
a  professional  aspect,  and  conbiins,  indeed, 
mnoh  professional  matter,  it  is  a  perfectly 
readable  book  for  the  general  public,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  its  favour. 

There  is  one  feature  in  it  that  appears 
very  extraordinary.  Sir  John  states,  more 
than  once,  that  ho  has  written  it  without 
reference  to  notes  or  memoranda  of  any 
kind  ;  and  yet  at  seventy-three  years  of  ago 
we  find  him  describing  the  events  of  hia 
early  and  middle  life  in  the  minutest  detail. 
He  must  indeed  have  been  gifted  with  a 
most  wonderful  memory  ! 

The  following  reminiscence  of  his  school- 
days is  interesting  from  ite  reference  to  a 
well-known  and  singolar  character  : — 

"  During  the  time  that  I  was  there  the  most 
remarkable  scholar  waa  the  celebrated  poet,  Percy 
Byashe  Shelley,  who  was  then  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  (as  far  as  I  can  remember),  and  even  at 
that  early  age  exhibited  considerable  poetic^ 
talent,  acmmpanied  by  a  violent  and  extremely 
excitable  temper,  which  manifested  itself  in  all 
Muds  of  ecceutricitiea.  Flis  figure  was  of  the 
middle  size,  although  slight,  but  well-made.  His 
head  was  well-proportioned,  and  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  brown  locks ;  his  features  regular  but 
rather  small;  his  eyes  hazel,  reeClese,  and  bril- 
liant; his  complexion  was  fair  aud  transparent, 
and  bis  countenance  rather  etfeuiinate,  but  ex- 
ceedingly animated.  The  least  circumstance  that 
thwarted  him  produced  the  most  violent  parox- 
ysms of  rage ',  and  when  irritated  by  other  boys. 


which  they,  knowing  his  infirmity,  frequently  did 
by  way  of  teasing  him,  he  would  take  up  anj 
thing,   or  even  any  little   boy  near  him  [1 1]  t 


throw  at  bis  tormentors.  IGs  imaginatiot 
always  roving  upon  something  romantic  and  eina- 
ardio&ry,such  as  spirits,  fairies,  fighting,  volcanoes, 
Sic,  and  he  not  unfrequentlyastuuishea  his  school- 
fellows by  blowing  up  the  boundary  palings  of  the 
playground  with  gunpowder,  also  the  lid  of  hia 
desk  in  tbe  middle  oi  school  time,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Dr.  Greenlaw  himself  and  the  whole 
BchooL  lu  fact,  at  times  he  was  considered  to  be 
almost  n  pen  the  border  of  insanity;  yet  with  all 
this,  when  treated  with  kindness,  he  was  very 
amiable,  noble,  high  spirited,  and  ^nerous;  he 
used  to  write  verse,  English  aud  Latin,  with  con- 
sideiable  facility,  and  attained  a  high  position  in 
the  school  before  he  left  for  Eton,  where,  I  under- 
stand, he  wax  equally,  if  not  more,  extraordinary 
and  eccentric." 

We  gather  from  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  tbe  Aniobiographj/,  that  Sir  John,  al- 
though he  did  much  and  good  work  in  hia 
lifetime,  did  not  heap  nn  riches  as  some 
great  engineers  not  more  worthy  than  he 
nave  done.  His  peroration  is  almost  the 
only  passage  in  the  book  where  be  departs 
from  the  matter-of-fact  style ; — 

"  I  have  never  deemed  wealth  desirable  for 
mere  personal  gratification,  hut  only  in  m  far  as 
it  would  have  enabled  me  to  help  others,  to  pro- 
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a  and  the  well- 
beii^  of  my  feUow-creatuies ;  this  would  tuve 
conferred  the  greatest  happineBs  upon  me,  but  it 


mote  the  advancement  of 
my 

itte  „ _..„ ^ 

)  been  denied  bj  the  Almighty  Dispovei 
eventa,  and  most  probably  with  justice,  that  it 
nught  be  done  better  by  other  hiuids.  I  there- 
fore humUy  bow  to  the  Almighty's  decieioQ  ;  and 
if  I  bare  done  the  beet  I  eoula  in  His  li^ht,  I  am 
amply  rewarded.  I,  however,  most  deeply  r^ret 
I  have  not  done  more.  J  return  my  most  ferrent 
thanks  to  the  Alminhty  that  He,  out  of  His  sreat 
mercy,  lias  allowed  me  to  do  the  little  I  have 
done;  and  I  most  devoutly  hope  tbst  He, through 
His  8on  JeauB  Ohrist,  will    pardon  mv  short- 

an^jn~  .    -^^    T  ....  ™UI,  .11 .  6]g0g  (.ho 


Lord  for  all  His  mercies ! ' " 

It  >s  singnlar  that  this  antobiogr&inhj  is 
givea  to  the  world  withonb  any  comment  or 
addition,  except  a  few  words  of  preface, 
nneigned,  and  which  tell  as  nothing.  Sir 
John  Rennie  has,  we  believe,  left  a  &mily ; 
and  it  would  hare  been  more  respectfnl  to 
the  public  if  same  member  of  it  bad  attached 
his  name  to  the  publication,  and  had  eap- 
plied,  at  leaet,  a  few  particulars  which  are 
wanting  in  the  booK.  Sir  John  aaya 
nothing,  for  example,  as  to  bis  knighthood ; 
and  it  is  only  by  inference  one  can  tell  that 
be  may  not  be  yet  alive. 

Sir  John  and  bis  fiitber  wontd,  as  the 
saying  is,  tarn  in  their  graves  with  indigna- 
tion, if  they  could  know  what  ia  at  this 
moment  proposed  in  regard  to  the  work 
&om  which  they  derive  their  chief  credit — 
London  Bridge.  The  traffic  having  become 
very  great,  the  City  authorities,  in  wboBe 
bands  the  care  of  the  bridge  is  vested,  think 
it  necessary  to  widen  the  roadivay,  and  pro- 
pose to  do  this  by  tacking  on  to  its  sides  a 
Bort  of  iron  balcony,  an  expedient  which, 
though  ingenious  and  cheap,  seems  altoge- 
ther out  of  character  with  the  fine  granite 
Btnicture. 

A  storm  of  protests  has  been  raised 
against  the  proposition,  on  many  gronnds 
independently  of  its  bad  taste.  It  is  urged 
Ibat  the  difficulty  of  the  traffic  ia  not  so 
much  on  the  bridge  itself  as  in  the  ap- 
proaches ;  that  the  relief  aSbrded  wonld  be 
only  temporary,  and  wonld  prove  the  most 
expensive  in  the  end ;  that  what  is  really 
wanted  is  another  crossing  to  the  eastward ; 
that  the  proposed  plan  is  injudicious  in  a  con. 
stmctive  point  of  view  ;  and  that  if  the  road. 
way  is  to  bo  widened  the  natural  and  proper 
mode  is  to  widen  the  bridge  as  a  whole,  which 
would  be  perfectly  feasible  and  nnobjeo- 
tionable.  We  are  glnd  to  see  that  two 
Bennies  of  the  third  generation,  sons  of  Sir 
John  and  George  respectively,  have  joined 
energetically  in  these  protests,  and  they  have 
certainly  a  right  to  bo  heard.  No  sufficient 
answer  has  been  given  to  these  arg'nmonts, 
and  on  the  question  of  taste  no  defence  can 
be  advanced. 

The  late  great  extension  of  iron  construc- 
tion, useful  as  it  has  been  for  railwav  pur- 
poses, baa  considerably  damaged  our  national 
reputation  an  bnilders.  The  fatal  facility 
and  cheapness  of  working  in  this  perishable 
material,  and  the  constant  temptation  to  use 
it  for  elmctures  of  comparatively  transient 
interest  (for  railways  are  not  made  with  a 
view  to  any  very  distant  futnre),  have  led 
engineera  to  neglect  the  more  noble,  substan- 
tial, and  durable  systems  of  design.  It 
iroold  be  an  exceptional  thing,  nowadays. 


an  English  engineer  to  nodertakc  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  of  large-span 
granite  arches,  stieh  an  one  as  would  be  a 
national  glory,  and  wonld  endnre  centuries 
after  the  flimsy  iron  stmctores  have  rotted 

Onr  great  metropolis,  with  its  unparalleled 
grand  water- highway,  is  a  grievons  example 
of  this.  We  wdl  leave  out  of  the  question 
the  monstrosities  due  to  the  railways;  for 
the  companies  have  openly  declared  their 
disr^ard  for  aesthetical  ooneiderationa,  and 
unhappily  there  baa  been  no  authority 
to  control  them.  But  confining  onr  atten- 
tion to  the  common  road  bridges  over  the 
Thames,  all  which  ought,  on  every  principle 
of  reason,  to  be  of  a  monumental  character, 
and  of  noble  and  elevated  design  and  oon- 
stroction,  there  are  only  three  out  of  the  sevcm 
— namely,  those  built  by  the  Kennies — to 
which  snch  a  description  can  be  applied ;  the 
otberfonraresimplycontemptible.  Yanxball 
Bridge  never  pretended  to  be  anything  more 
than  an  inedgnificant  orossing.platform ;  the 
thing  at  Lambeth  is  beneath  mention ; 
Westminster  Bridge  occupies  the  finest  site 
in  the  world,  and  offered  the  opportunity  for 
a  really  gnind  design  :  but  it  is  of  a  strength 
which  will  hardly  support  a  heavy  waggon ; 
it  cannot  be  durable,  and  the  arches,  whioh 
profess  to  be  elliptical,  have  by  some  blnnder 
been  made  a  broken-backed  combination  of 
drcnlar  curves  distressing  to  every  geome- 
trically-educated eye.  The  remaining  one, 
Blaokfriars,  is  little  better ;  the  design  is  gro- 
tesque, and  the  material, wrought  iron,  utterly 
inappropriate;  it  has  no  quality  whatever 
worthy  its  position. 

And  now  it  is  proposed,  for  the  sake  of 
a  pal^  saving,  to  de£ace  one  of  the 
few  really  satisfactory  metropolitan  bridges 
we  have  !  We  cannot  believe  this  will  be 
done.  The  Common  Coancil  will,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  good  sense,  sorely  see  that 
the  great  features  of  London  architecture 
concern  not  only  the  City  but  the  metropolis 
and  the  kingdom  at  lai^  ;  and  when  they 
find  their  proposal  disapproved  by  tbe  com- 
bined intelligence  and  taste  of  the  whole 
nation  around  tbem,  they  will,  we  are  con- 
vinced, allow  wiser  counsels  to  prevail. 

W.  Pole. 

0»  Miracle*  and  Modem  SpiTiiiialiam.  Three 

Essays:  by  Alfred  B.  Wallace.  (London: 

James  Buma,  1875.) 
Eeeearcliei  in  the  Pksnoinena  of  Spirilaalixm. 

By  William  Crookea,  F.R.S.     (London: 

J.  Bums,  1874.) 
These  two  little  volumes,  which  contain  in 
the* aggregate  somewhat  over  300  pages,  are 
intended  to  give  a  convincing  exposition  to 
a  sceptical  world  of  the  strange  phenomena, 
and  the  body  of  beliefs  based  upon  tbem, 
which  pass  under  tho  name  of  Spiritualism. 
Each  of  the  writers  has  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  tbe  domain  of  positive  science,  and 
it  would  be  an  injustice  to  their  reputation 
not  to  examine  with  more  than  usual  impar- 
tiality the  marvellous  story  which  they  have 
to  tell.  At  the  same  time  a  (nroteet  mast  be 
entered  against  tbe  common  prejndice  that 
a  training  in  the  physical  sciences  affords 
any  absolute  guarantee  even  for  accurate 
observation  in  alien  studies.      Indeed,  tho 


imaginative  talent  which  has  led  Ur.  Wallaoe 
and  Mr.  Crookes  to  make  original  disooveriu 
in  their  own  subjects  becomes  a  disqualifioa. 
tion  latber  than  an  instrument  of  research, 
when  applied  to  a  field  of  enquiry  where 
ne^tive  oritioism  is  most  required.  Thg 
testimony  of  men  of  science,  however  emi- 
nent, lenda  small  authority  to  tbe  stories  of 
Bpiritoalistio  miracles,  especially  when  sneh 
miracles  have  no  connexion  with  the  apecdal 
atndies  of  such  witnesses.  Much  more  im. 
portance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  genenl 
surroundings  of  the  case,  and  the  preBnmf. 
tions  of  educated  experience. 

Both  these  books  consist  almost  entirdj 
of  papers  oontribat«d  at  vanone  dates  ta 
different  jounuJa,  and  the  dinointed  Ing. 
menta  are  not  pieced  tog^er  vrith  % 
coherence  worthy  either  of  tbe  oharedet 
of  the  authors  or  the  significfuaoe  which 
they  themaelves  attribute  to  their  sutjeoi 
Mr.  Wallaoe  by  no  means  oonfines  himsdf 
to  tlie  BpirituuiBtic  phenomena  which  ban 
ooonired  under  his  own  observation  or  in 
our  own  time,  but  afavtohes  his  hypothesii 
in  a  moat  elastic  &shion  to  all  the  occar- 
rences  in  anoient  and  mediaeval  hist^ny 
which  hare  ever  been  reputed  to  he  snpa^ 
natural,  and  tries  a  fall  with  Hume  upoutha 
definition  and  tbe  possibility  of  a  miracle. 
Mr.  Crookes  oonfines  him,B^  to  the  recitsl 
of  phenomena  to  which  his  own  eyes  and  eui 
have  borne  him  witness,  but  equally  pni^ 
the  uninitiated  readn^  by  the  suddenness  et 
the  leap  which  he  takes  ^m  tJie  siinpki 
phenomena  of  mediumship  to  the  most  ad* 
vanced  instances  of  whB.t  is  called  in  tbe  , 
spirittialistic  jai^n  "  materialisation,"  psffl- 
ing  at  the  same  time  ttoai  tbe  attitude  of  i 
scientific  sceptic  to  that  of  a  religious  enlliik 
siaat.  A  genwal  suspicion  thus  attaches  ID 
what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  inlellectnBl 
sobriety  of  these  gentlemen — a  snapidoii 
which  will  probably  be  confirmed  by  a  cloB 
examination  into  the  character  of  the  occIl^ 
rences  to  which  they  bear  unhesitating  tes- 
timony. 

We  do  not  propose  to  quote  from  tta 
personal  experiences  of  Mr.  Crookes  and  Mr. 
Wallace.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
phenomena  which  th^  each  relate  toot 
place  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  medinM 
whose  names  are  known  to  tbe  public,  an* 
in  the  presence  of  small  select  parties.  Thej 
commenced  with  the  simplest  forms  « 
an  unknown  force  acting  upon  esterul 
objects  and  tested  with  accurate  inatrnments, 
and  passed,  by  regular  gradations  of  erw 
increasing  complexity,  into  tbe  visible  mmi' 
festatlon  of  ghoets,  and  viva  voce  oommH' 
nioafcion  with  another  world.  Fhenomeio 
of  this  kind  have  in  the  last  few  yw| 
been  repeatedly  observed  by  siioh  a  cW 
of  witnesses  thn.t  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  the  witnesses  honestly  believe  tU 
those  occurrenoee  aotoally  took  place  wluui 
they  assert  that  they  saw  and  heard.  " 
may  farther  be  admitted  that  those  who 
have  not  themselves  seen  these  phenomOT* 
have  no  good  groonds,  defensible  by  stnrt 
logic,  for  refusing  to  believe  because  tbej 
have  not  seen.  In  all  ordinary  matters, 
whether  of  science  or  of  common  life,  eocn 
evidence  as  is  ofiered  wonld  have  ovtt_ 
whelming  validity,  and  would  at  least  •* 
entirely  sufficient  for  what  is  called  mora 
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certain^.  J£  we  wore  in  all  othor  ohm  to 
iritiihola  our  belief  Sroia  Bimilar  teatunonf 
sod  to  demand  oonlor  or  tactnftl  demonstra- 
tion,  ttie  bosin«es  of  this  world  woald  come 
to  a  standstill,  and  scienoe  would  be  limited 
by  Hie  experience  of  etkch  iodividunl  stndent. 
In  tfaie  case,  as  in  the  rect,  w«  oo^it  to 
•coept  &ota,  if  mffioientlr  attested,  aa  foota, 
and  to  trnat  to  onr  general  powers  ot  logio 
to  draw  tif  distinction  between  3tct  Mid 
in&renoe,  and  to  disoriminate  between  tbat 
whicb  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  laws 
of  scienoe,  tliongb  not  yet  oomprehended 
within  anj  partictJar  science,  and  that 
which  ojnmees  itself  to  Bcientifio  nnifonnitj', 
and  inTolTM  salf-oontradiotion  in  its  very 
terms.  When  Kr.  Crookes,  Dr.  Hnggins, 
and  S^eant  Cox  assert,  with  all  soientifio 
acciiia<7  of  datsil,  that  in  their  presence, 
in  broad  daylight,  the  weight  of  physical 
objects  was  altered  nnder  the  inflnence  of 
ICr.  Home,  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
be  Bceptsoal  about  the  fact  than  when 
Hr.  Crookes,  before  the  Royal  Society, 
demonebrates  that  the  admission  of  light- 
rays  npoii  a  properly  balanced  object  will 
produce  motion  in  that  object.  In  dther 
«ase  we  are  bronght  face  to  face  with  a 
new  phenomenon  attested  by  unimpeach- 
able evidence ;  and  in  either  case  it  would 
be  equally  childish  to  deny  its  existence,  or 
to  require  that  it  should  be  repeated  a&eah 
for  tbe  beoiefit  of  each  new  comer.  The 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  opens  quite 
viother  question.  Whether  the  optical  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  Crookes  has  disproved  the 
nndnUtoi7  theory  of  light,  and  whether  it 
will  exeicise  any  important  modification  in 
tbe  docbrine  of  tiie  conservation  of  forces, 
ar«  questions  which  may  admit  of  rational 
discussion  and  intelligible  differences  of 
opinion.  Similarly  it  may  &ir]y  be  argned 
whether  the  alteration  in  the  weight  of  an 
object  apparently  due  to  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Home  was  cansod  hj  "  psychic  fbroe," 
*'?  J^S'^Tt  or  by  the  mtervention  of  an 
intelligent,  unseen  agent.  To  inqaire  into 
the  cause  of  this  phenonienon  and  other 
so-called  "  spiritualistic  "  occnrrenoes  of  an 
eqnaUy  simple  character  may  be  a  not  im- 
proper field  of  scientific  investigation.  To 
those,  however,  who  acknowledge  the  rela- 
tive utility  of  different  branches  of  scientific 
research  it  will  seem  pardonable  that  busy 
men  should  refrain  from  devoting  "months" 
of  their  time  towards  ascertiuning  the  laws, 
if  there  be  any  laws,  of  these  capricious 
pfaenomena,  which  are  disconnected  &om 
practical  advantage,  out  of  harmony  with 
kindred  branches  of  science,  and  inextri- 
cably involved  with  another  clasa  of  mani- 
festations, which  it  now  remains  to  chatac- 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  simpler 
phenomena  pass  by  a  graduated  scale  of 
complexity  into  the  more  difficnlt ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  a  precise 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes. 
Tet  there  are  many  independent  considera- 
tions which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
essential  distinction  does  somewhere  exist. 
One  most  Baking  circumstance  is  that 
the  more  pnrely  spiritualistic  phenomena 
— snch  aa  the  appearance  of  figures  visible 
to  the  human  eye,  capable  of  resisting  con- 
tact aad  of.   bcsBg  pbotegTajdied,   or  the 


sudden  introdnction  of  flowers,  3ui.,  into  a 
dosed  room — are  nanaJly,  if  not  always, 
manifested  nnder  oirooinstanoeB  of  great 
suspicion.  They  seem  to  require  for 
their  effectual  display,  first  a  medium  of 
nnnanal  skill  and  much  experience,  and, 
secondly,  a  long  course  of  training  in  the 
art  of  spiritualistic  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  observers,  who  are  not  inaptiy  s^led 
the  "  assistants."  Neither  of  these  con- 
ditions is  inconsistent  with  the  accepted 
hypothesis  of  the  spiritualiste,  but  they  are 
abaolntely  required  bythe  rival  theory  which 
fields  its  explanation  in  a  oombination  of  the 
elemfflits  of  delusion,  iUnsion,  and  collusion, 
varying  in  their  proportion  in  different 
oases.  The  oironmstances  of  one  of  these 
advanced  aeaneee  are  so  disturbing,  the  force 
of  emotional  contagion,  and  the  possibility  of 
a  common  hallucination  are  influences  of  such 
powerful  though  unknown  operation  that  the 
powers  of  observation  of  any  man  mayearaly 
become  unhinged  in  such  a  crisis.  When 
once  the  balance  of  the  mind  is  turned,  it  is 
bat  an  ordinary  oonseqnesce  that  the  wish 
sbonld  become  father  to  the  thought,  and 
the  distinction  between  fact  and  inference 
be  hopelessly  blurred.  The  easy  hypothesiB 
will  be  at  once  accepted,  and  forthwith  mould 
the  i^ta  according  to  its  iancied  require- 
ments. The  line,  therefore,  between  truth 
and  delusion  may  be  drawn  at  the  boun- 
dary between  the  (poasibty)  natural  and 
the  (supposed)  supematuial.  The  boundary 
may  shift  accorcGng  to  the  exigencies  of 
scientific  progress,  yet  it  will  always  remain 
sufficiently  clearly  marked  to  separate  the 
honest  man  &om  the  knave,  the  cool  ob- 
server from  the  dupe.  This  conclusion  is 
apparently  identical  with  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  tJie  Committee 
of  the  Dialectical  Society,  and  with  that 
which,  daring  at  least  twelve  months  of 
investigation,  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  Ur.  Crookes  him- 
self. It  will  not,  of  course,  prove  acceptable 
to  such  thoroughgoing  advocates  aa  Hr. 
Wallace.  But  that  there  can  be  no  common 
ground  of  conciliation  between  Mr.  Wallace 
and  unbelievers  is  made  clear  by  the 
whole  tone  of  his  book,  as  well  as  hy  such 
passages  as  the  following: — "  Spiritnalism 
is  an  experimental  science,  and  affords  the 
only  sure  foundation  for  a  true  philosophy 
and  a  pure  religion."  "  Tt  is  no  small  thing 
that  the  spiritualist  finds  himself  able  to 
rehabilitate  Socrates  as  a  sane  man,  and  his 
demon  as  an  intelligent  spiritual  being  who 
accomftanied  him  through  life — in  other 
words,  a  guardian  spirit."  "  Havii^  re- 
peatedly listened  to  three  of  tbe  trance- 
speakers  who  have  visited  this  country,  I 
can  bear  witness  that  they  fully  eqnal,  and 
not  nnfrequently  snrpass,  onr  best  orators 
and  preachers."  With  a  religious  fiuth 
like  this  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
argne ;  yet  withont  wanton  injury  to  snch 
feelings,  the  critic  must  examine,  as  best  he 
can,  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based. 
Some  among  these  he  finds  to  be  authenti- 
cated by  respectable  and  numerous  wit- 
nesses; and  he  recc^nises  that,  although 
they  have  been  by  no  means  as  vet  bnilt  up 
into  a  body  of  scientific  truth,  they  touch  in 
some  of  their  aspects  upon  the  acknowledged 
bat  obeoore  subject-matter  of  mesmwism 


and  olairvoyanoe.  He  is  not  bold  enough 
to  deny  that  there  may  remain  aa  infinity  of 
forces  in  nature  of  whoee  operation  we  nKv& 
not  yet  discovered  a  trace,  and  he  will 
therefore  regard  the  reports  of  elementary 
sSaneei  vrith  a  tolerant  interest.  As  to  that 
other  class  of  phenomena  whidi  must  be 
jngglery  if  not  produced  by  unseen  iutelh* 
gent  beings,  bo  can  defend  his  scepticism 
npon  sufficiently  sound  principles.  He  can 
ennmerate  the  many  sources  of  the  fhllaoy 
of  mal-observation  to  which  such  oocnr- 
rences  are  necessarily  open,  and  he  can 
stead&stly  refiise  to  accept  that  hypothesis 
which  has  come  down  to  our  days  tinted 
by  the  superstitious  trickery  of  oonntiees 
generations,  and  of  whose  existence  as  a 
vera  eatua  we  can  have  no  other  evidence 
than  the  supposed  fhcts  themselres.  He 
will  probably  take  refuge  in  the  belief  that 
the  more  highly  developed  of  the  mediums 
are  expert  impostors,  who  have  found  their 
career  in  taking  advantage  of  that  reckless 
credulity  which  experience  shows  us  to  be 
sporadically  displayed  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  classes  of  society. 

Jab.  S.  Cotton. 


Oarh  Mattettcci  6  V  Italia  del  mo  Tempo. 
Natrazione  di  Ntoomede  Biancbi:  con^ 
data  di  Documenti  Inediti.  (Boma,  To- 
rino, Firenze  :  Fratelli  Bocca,  1874) 
This  ia  a  book  which  well  deserves  to  receive 
some  notice  in  England  from  those  who  have 
watched  with  interest  and  sympathy  the 
strufwles  of  Italy  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  not  merely  a 
memoir  of  one  who  by  his  own  ability  and 
force  of  character  won  for  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  science  and  in  politics, 
but  also  the  story  of  a  life  which  was  ckwely 
interwoven  with  the  most  eventful  chaptor 
in  the  annals  of  his  country. 

Carlo  Mattencci  was  bom  at  Porli,  is  the 
Bomagna,  in  1811;  the  early  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  under  the  crushing  infln- 
enoea  of  the  Papal  government  of  that  period, 
which  jealously  repressed  all  originality  of 
thought  or  study,  and  closed  to  lay  aspirants 
all  public  career  worthy  of  the  name,  so  that 
it  was  only  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  scienoe 
that  the  stronger  and  mora  active  minds 
were  able  to  find  some  escape  fiwm  the  suffo- 
cating clerical  thraldom.  As  regards  Mat- 
tencci this  accorded  with  the  natural  bent  of 
hia  mind,  for  both  in  his  early  school-days  at 
Forli,  and  as  a  student  at  Bologna,  where  be 
graduated  in  1628,  he  was  distinguished  by 
a  passionate  love  of  physical  research, "  pazso 
per  la  scienza,"  as  Anrelio  Saffi  describes 
him.  Afterleaving  the  University  he  passed 
several  years  in  study  accompanied  by  labo. 
rions  experimental  investigations  on  elec- 
tricity uid  magnetism,  and  the  various 
kindred  branches  of  science.  In  1840  Mat- 
tencci was  appointed  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  Leopold  II.,  Professor  of  Physios 
in  the  University  of  Pisa.  At  this  time 
Tuscany  was  the  one  refuge  in  Italy  that 
still  remained  open  to  men  of  literature  and 
science.  Thwarted  and  proscribed  else- 
where, they  found  here  not  only  toleration 
and  safety  bat  even  encouragement  from  the 
Grand  Dnke,  who  as  yet  prided  himself 
npon  being  the  enlightened  patron  of  libetal 
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Btadiea.  Under  hia  anspicea  the  firatltaliaa 
scientific  congreae  had  been  held  at  Fiaa  in 
1839,  and  he  writes  to  Humboldt  with  com. 
placent  approval  of  "  cea  reanions  inno- 
ceutes,"  nnoonaciooB  that  they  were  to  afford 
an  opportanitj,  which  in  de&olt  of  anj  other 
was  eagerly  seized,  for  the  exchange  of  politi' 
cal  ae  well  aa  of  scientific  ideas.  It  may  he 
noticed  as  an  incident  characteristio  of  the 
time  that  Uatteocci  wae  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  Piaa  oongreaa,  having  been  anmmoned 
to  Borne  to  give  account  of  himaelf  before 
the  Holy  Inquiaitiou  in  reference  to  hia 
work  Del  Frogresio  delle  Seieme  Naturali. 

For  some  years  Mattencci  coutinned  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  stadent,  devoted  to  the 
.  dntiee  of  his  professorship,  and  unwearied 
in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  discovery.  Since 
'  1833  he  had  been  in  coirespondence  with 
De  la  Rive,  Faraday,  and  other  eminent 
.  foreign  savants.  In  1844  he  was  gratified 
'  by  receiving  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Boyal 
Society  in  aclcnowledgment  of  hia  re- 
searches on  animal  electricity,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  visited  England,  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York, 
in  compaay  with  Faraday  and  Heiachel. 
From  thia  visit  be  returned  with  a  liTely 
admiration,  mixed  with  envy,  of  English 
family  life;  and  in  hia  letters  to  Faraday  he 
'jokingly  begs  him  to  look  out  for  an  English 
wife  for  him. 

The  memoir  relates  how  an  opportune 
carriage  accident  rendered  any  such  friendly 
intervention  unnecessary.  It  was  in  the 
year  1845  that  he  thus  met  at  Fisa  the  lady 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  in  whom 
he  found  amply  realised  all  his  expectations 
of  domestic  life  as  he  had  witnessed  it  in 
England.  In  the  following  year  the .  first 
mgna  of  political  changes  began  to  be  felt : 
nnder  pressure  &om  Austria  the  Tuscan 
Government,  which  had  been  honourably 
distingnished  from  the  rest  of  Italy  for  its 
moderation  and  tolerance,  began  to  assume 
a  new  character.  Here,  as  throughout  the 
peninsula,  a  fiame  was  smouldering,  and  the 
election  of  Pio  IX.  to  the  Pontifical  throne 
supplied  the  match  which  aet  all  in  a  blaze. 
Mattencci  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  stream 
of  public  events :  and  from  this  point  tl^ 
biography  becomes  less  a  personal  memoir 
than  a  historical  narration  of  which  he 
forms  the  central  figure.  Hia  firat  official 
connexion  with  public  affairs  was  his  ap- 
pointment as  Government  Commissary  to 
the  Tnscau  oontingent  during  the  war  in 
Lombardy  in  1848 ;  after  this  he  acted  as 
charge  d'affaires  from  the  Grand  Duke  to 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Milan,  and 
to  the  German  Constituent  Assembly  at 
Frankfort  In  1849,  when  both  the  Pope 
and  the  Grand  Duke  had  taken  refuge  at 
Gaeta  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  further  con- 
cessions to  the  liberal  movement,  Mattencci 
formed  one  of  the  deputation  who  followed 
Leopold  to  negotiate  for  bis  return  as  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign.  Tbe  constitution  was 
accepted,  and  the  Grand  Duke  returned; 
bat  in  a  few  months  he  declared  it  indefi- 
nitely suspended,  and  a  darker  night  than  be- 
.  fore  seemed  to  have  closed  in  upon  the  Kalian 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont, 
Tet  even  in  that  year  Count  Cavoar  wrote, 
"  So  long  as  liberty  extats  in  a  comer  of  the 
Feniusnla  we  need  not  despair,"  and  it  was  in 


this  spirit  of  courageous  hopefalness  that  he 
along  with  Massimo  d'Azeglio  aet  himaolf  to 
the  task  of  preparing  Piedmont  to  take  her 
part  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  regener- 
ation of  Italy  daring  Uie  ten  years  which 
followed. 

In  1859  Mattencci  was  again  employed 
in  negotiationa  with  Sardinia  and  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  uid  in  the  following 
year  he  was  actively  concerned  in  the  nego- 
tiations on  the  Komau  question.  Upon  thia, 
and  the  extreme  difficulties  in  which  it  was 
involved,  much  interesting  light  is  thrown 
by  selections  irom  letters  and  other  private 

Kpers  to  which  the  editor  has  had  access. 
1861  Mattencci  was  elected  senator,  and 
in  1862  appointed  Minister  of  PnbKc  In- 
struction, as  a  member  of  the  Batazzi  ad- 
ministration. Thia  post  he  had  ardently 
desired  to  fill,  from  hia  conviction  that 
reform  in  every  branch  of  education  was 
one  of  the  moat  urgent  needs  of  the  country, 
and  a  aincere  belief  that  he  possessed  the 
neccaaary  qualifications  for  dealing  with  the 
intricate  problems  it  presented.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  a  disappointment  expressed 
in  characteristically  open  and  naive  terms 
that  he  found  himself  thrown  out  of  office 
a^r  a  short  tenure  by  tbe  fait  of  the  Batazzi 
ministry  ;  but  he  continued  to  devote  him- 
self with  indefatiga&le  zeal  to  this  service, 
which  he  considered  the  beat  he  could 
render  his  country  ;  and  his  appointment  in 
1865  aa  Tice-Preaident  of  the  Consigho 
Superiore  of  Public  lustractiou  once  more 
gave  him  the  power  of  carrying  out  some  of 
the  schemes  which  he  had  most  at  heart. 
From  that  time  untQ  his  death  in  1868,  bis 
best  energies  were  devoted  to  this  object, 
and  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  much 
accomplished,  though  the  work  conld  only 
be  of  a  gradual  growth  in  a  country  where 
a  system  of  education  had  not  only  to  be 
oiganised  but  created. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  &ce  may  not  be  uninteresting.  First 
among  them  was  that  arising  from  the 
differing  conditions  of  the  varions  provinces 
so  recently  united  ;  the  lowest  depth  beii^ 
reached  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaples,  where, 
in  such  girls'  schools  as  existed,  it  waa  for- 
bidden to  teach  even  reading  and  writing  ! 
The  secondary  or  middle  class  education 
was  all  in  the  lowest  possible  condition ; 
no  diacipline,  no  authorised  text- books, 
no  examinations  worthy  of  the  name,  no 
provision  for  supplying  good  teaclkers. 
It  was  tiie  same  with  the  higher  edacation. 
There  were  no  less  than  twenty-two  univer- 
sities scattered  over  the  peninsula,  fifteen  of 
which  were  under  Government  control,  all  vic- 
ing in  laxity  of  examinations  and  facility  of 
granting  degrees.  The  term  of  stndy  varied 
from  three  years  to  a  few  months  ;  stndenta 
wandered  from  one  university  to  another, 
not  in  search  of  mora  efficient  teaching,  but 
of  easier  examinations.  Professors  in  receipt 
of  Government  stipends  condescended  to 
exercise  private  teaching  aa  a  trade,  and  at 
the  larger  i\niversities  were  so-called  "  bot- 
teghe,"  where  for  so  much  a  month  atndents 
could  be  crammed  with  mechanical  answers 
by  way  of  preparing  &>t  the  viva  voce  and 
written  examinations. 

The  scheme  of  reform  proposed  by  Mat- 
tencci, after  minnte  enquiries  into  the  eda- 


oational  systems  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  may  be  hriefiy  summed  np  as 
follows.  Commencing  with  iha  estahlisti. 
ment  of  elementary  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  (in  tbe  Neapolitan  provinces  alone 
Matteuoci  left  2,290  where  be  found  51?),  it 
provided  encoora^meut  and  help  towarda 
the  fonnding  of  night  sdiools,  libraries  imd 
Sunday  schools.  In  regard  to  Hie  tva 
debated  questions  of  gratuitous  sohoolizig 
and  religious  instruction,  Mattencci  wuio 
favour  of  insisting  on  some  payment,  W 
ever  small,  and  in  spite  of  the  difficnltiK 
arising  firom  the  position  taken  up  b;  1^ 
Roman  clerical  party,  he  wished  tbe  religiou 
teaching  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  tk 
PaiToco,  strongly  objecting  to  the  aecnlr 
aystem  favoured  by  some  (»  the  mnnicipsli- 
ties.  Provincial  school  councils  were  to  be 
formed,  and  every  attempt  waa  to  be  made 
to  interest  the  people  themselves  and  rons* 
them  to  active  co-operation.  These  geDeml 
principles  having  been  laid  down,  eflck 
council  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  organise 
details  in  the  way  best  suited  to  the  r& 
quirements  of  the  locality. 

For  the  purposes  of  teoondary  instmclua 
the  whole  country  was  divided  into  districU 
containing  abonC  10,000  inhabitants,  in  Mcb 
of  which  communal  achools  were  to  be 
established.  Above  these  came  the  Ijcres 
(the  nnmber  of  which  wa^  mncb  diminished 
and  their  system  remodelled)  and  variou 
technical  schools.  As  xnay  be  imagined, 
Mattencci  was  desirous  of  making  a  certaii  < 
amount  of  scientific  training  part  of  ordiiur;  I 
education,  but  by  no  means  to  the  exclnain 
of  classical  studies ;  on  the  contrary,  «e 
find  him  speaking  in  strong  terms  of  tit 
importance  of  claasical  training  even  in  ibe 
interests  of  science  itself, 

Tbe  higher  parts  of  his  scheme  inclndeii  i 
reduction  in  the  nnmber  of  the  universities, 
and  the  establishment  of  Scuole  Norm^ 
Snperiori — two  for  Philosophy,  three  f« 
Literature,  three  for  Mathematical,  Pbyeini 
and  Natnral  Science,  six  for  the  practical 
teaching  of  Medicine — the  theory  of  Medi- 
cine and  Law  being  left  as  the  sole  remaining 
faculties  to  tbe  nniversitiea.  Besides  tbeW 
there  were  institutiona  for  various  brancbef 
of  superior  technical  instrnction,  amoi; 
which  may  be  mentioned  one  for  mechanic*! 
engineering  and  scientific  agricnltn'^ 
which  he  founded  st  Milan. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  devolving  njw" 
him  aa  leading  member  of  the  Board  of 
Pnbhc  Instruction,  Matteuoci  held  the  offiws 
of  President  of  the  Meteorological  CommitlM, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Tclt^grepb^ 
Director  of  the  Mnaeam  of  Physics  m 
Natural  Science  at  Florence,  and  in  all  tiff 
his  labours  were  unwearied.  From  ew^ 
years  hisbealth  had  never  beenMbust,thaagli 
his  energy  was  unflagging,  and  the  straio 
upon  hia  mental  and  bodily  powers  was  saa> 
as  oould  not  &il  prematurely  to  exhs"^ 
them.  In  the  spring  of  1868  his  atrengH' 
began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  in  the  following 
Jnuo  a  stroke  of  paralysis  ended  his  hfe :  he 
had  just  completed  hia  fifty- seventh  ?*«■■ 
He  was  buried  by  pnbUc  desire  in  the  Camp> 
Santo  of  Pisa.  , 

It  is  impossible  here  to  da  jaatice  vi  y'" 
many  points  of  intereat  of  the  book,  eivxt 
aa  a  contribution  to  the  history  ot  the  tu«, 
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or  for  the  personal  aotices  of  tboae  with 
vhom  Mftttencci  came  in  contact :  Carlo 
Alberto,  Flo  IX.,  Coant  Cavonr,  Massimo 
d'Azeglio,  and  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  may  be 
mentioned  among  tbe  nnxaber.  For  Coant 
Cavonr  he  bad  always  a  great  reepect, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  only  by  degrees 
that  he  learned  to  appreciate  folly  his  char- 
acter and  policy.  On  two  points  especially 
his  Tiewa  were  at  one  time  opposed  to  those 
of  Cavonr— the  nnion  of  all  Italy  into  one 
kinedom  of  which  Piedmont  was  to  be  the 
nacTens,  and  the  entire  sappression  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  But  on 
both  these  qnestions  he  came  to  recognise 
in  conrse  of  time  the  far-seeing  wisdom  and 
tmlynational  spirit  ofltaly's  great  statesman. 
A  list  of  Mattencci's  pnbliahed  treatises 
and  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals — 
Italian,  French  and  English — occnpies  se- 
veral pages  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

A.  J.  Matoe. 


CUStREST  THEOLOOT. 
Some  Modern  DimcvUif*.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
Boiing-Qould.  (Skefiirigton.)  Six  of  these  nine 
leetnres  were  daliversd  ad  cltnait  in  the  Trophy 
Room  at  St.  FauFH  last  Advent,  and  the  whole 
are  published  at  the  request  of  those  who  heard 
them.  The  preface  concludes  with  a  quotation 
from  Philo,  who  "sajt  that  the  Word,  which  is 
the  manua  feeding  the  soul  of  man,  is  made  into 
two  cabes,  tasting  of  honej  and  of  oil,  and  that 
the  one  ie  the  Word  revealed  through  science,  and 
the  other  is  the  Word  in  religion,"  A  writer 
who  begine  with  Philo  may  be  expected  to  turn 
modem  difficulties  rather  than  to  meet  them,  and 
those  who  feel  more  strongly  thnn  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  the  contrast  between  Bcienee,  which  does 
not  ot  itself  neglect  any  higher  Word,  and 
ligionwhich  does,  may  perhajM  be  over  readjtc 
member  the  courtier  who  irritated  Hotspur  by  his 
praise  of  spermaceti.  But  even  a  writer  who  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  deciaion  of  the  conflict 
may  have  his  use  if  he  can  keep  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  being  fought  for  occupied  in  a  way 
which  will  make  thetn  tranquil  and  hopeful ;  and 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  does  mora  than  this.  His  dis- 
cussion of  mysteries  is  rather  florid  and  ingenious 
than  convincmg,  but  still  it  leaves  an  impieseion 
that  tilers  is  Homething  unreasonable  in  the  grov 
ing  impatience  to  discard  all  ideas  which  a 
obscure  compared  with  some  other  ideas,  and  all 
propositions  which  are  less  perfectly  established 
than  Bome  other  propositions.  Then  his  appli- 
cation of  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  "Areo- 
pagite "  about  tbe  procession  of  the  Divine 
ideas  to  the  problem  of  evolution  will  save 
a  good  many  people  the  pain  of  trying  '~ 
make  up  tbeir  minds  to  believe  that  they  are 
scended  from  monkejs  before  it  is  proved,  though 
he  rather  destroys  the  soothing  effect  of  this  '^ 
suggestion  whidt  goes  heyond  Mr.  Damin,  ■■ 
if  we  are  descended  from  uionlieys  at  all,  wi 
descended  from  difterent  kinds  of  monkeys ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  think  the  unity  of  the  hum 
Toca  has  any  theoli^cal  importance.  The  t< 
lectures  on  Inspiration  state  plausibly  the  extreme 
coDceasioos  wbu^  it  is  likely  that  orthodoxy  will 
have  to  make  to  criticism  on  the  formation  of  the 
canon  oftheOldandNewTestsmenL  Perhaps  these 
concessions  are  even  exscgerated,  as  when  we  an 
told  that  Ecclesisstes  u  "  the  sad  lament  of  s 
voluptuary,"  or,ontheauthoritj,whichMr.Baring- 
Oould  used  to  diink  doubtful,  of  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Epiphanius,  that  the  Catholics  cut  out  certain 
paassges  from  the  Qospels  which  they  thought 
gave  occasion  to  errors,  or  which  they  thought 
were  iDterpolations.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
tbe  author  nas  shown  that  the  infallibility  of  the 
Old  Testament  rests  upon  the  inbllilnlity  of  the 


Rabbins  of  the  fourth  ceotnryB.a,  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  tbe  New  Testament  upon  tbe  in&llibility 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  fourth  century  A.n.,  and  that 
therefore  we  are  free  to  reject  any  statement  in 
the  Bible  if  it  seems  to  be  disproved,  he  appears 
to  think  that  we  msy  sssume  without  detailed 
proof  that  prophets  and  apostles  were  infallibly 
inspired  to  declare  juat  as  much  truth  as  or- 
thodox doctors  quoted  them  for  in  ages  of  doc~ 
trinal  activity.  The  lecture  on  Evil,  one  of 
the  beat  of  the  series,  is  devoted  to  iUustrating  the 
thesis  of  "Dionysius,"  thst  it  consists  in  coming 
short  of  one's  proper  good,  either  by  developing 
tbe  lower  nature  at  the  expense  of  tne  higher,  or 
by  the  corruption  of  tbe  whole.  That  on  the  In- 
carnation traces  out  the  thoushttbat,  as  man  had 
not  been  rigiitJy  guided  bj  the  manifestations  of 
God's  thought  in  nature  and  human  life,  a  higher 
guidance  was  vouchsafed  by  the  manifestation  of 
God  Himself  in  the  ideal  man.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  extreme  case  of  an  assumption  which  runs 
through  the  book  thst  the  Catholic  tradition  does 
not  need  to  be  proved,  only  explained. 

St.  John  th»  Author  of  tha  Faarth  Ooiptl.  By 
Christoph  Ernst  Lutbardt,  Professor  of  Theobgy 
at  Leipzig.  Revised,  translated,  and  the  Litetatute 
much  enlaiged,  by  Caspar  Ran^  Qnfptj,  Leipzig. 
(T.  &  T.  Clark.)  lo  preparinf^a  second  edition  of 
hia  early  work  on  the  Jooaunine  Gospel,  Professot 
Lutbardt  naturally  found  it  neceasary  to  discuss 
critically  the  genuineness  of  the  book ;  and,  while 
embodying  a  summary  of  the  discussion  in  the 
new  edition  of  bis  old  Commentary,  to  nublisb 
the  discussion  itself  in  a  separate  form.  Meesre. 
Clark  with  all  promptitude  have  secured  both 
works  for  their  series  of  translations ;  this  book, 
of  which  the  original  appeared  last  year,  they  have 
translated  already,  and  they  announce  as  enortiy 
to  appear  tbe  translation  of  the  other,  now  that  the 
first  volume  of  it  has  been  publishedatNurembe^. 
Whether  iu  their  hurry  to  secure  prompt  transla- 
tion, or  through  the  author's  desire  to  secure  a 
sympathetic  translator,  the  work  has  been  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Gres'ory  without  sufficient  con- 
udenition  aa  to  hie  titoess  for  this  particular  task. 
The  aketcfa,  expanded  by  him  from  the  author's, 
of  the  "  literature  "  of  the  question  is  intelligently 
done,  and  seems  as  nearly  complete  as  can  Ik 
expected.  But  when  in  that  sketch  he  charac- 
terises an  American  translation  of  'nscbeadorTs 
book  on  the  Gospels  as  "  atrocious,"  be  provokes 
us  to  ask  whether  any  milder  word  will  be  appro- 
priate to  bis  own.  His  sentences  are  generally 
mtelligible,  but  he  seems  to  have  no  conception 
of  the  varying  value  of  individual  words',  and  he 
has  a  particularly  irritating  habit  of  employing 
ignoble  colloquialisms  which,  iu  discussing  serious 
questions,  giye  offence  both  to  the  religious  and 
the  scientific  spirit.  He  informs  us,  moreover, 
thst  oiri  governs  the  accusative — which  is  a  far 
more  dangerous  assertion  even  than  thst  the  Seer 
of  the  Revelation  kne^  what  case  it  did  govern. 
As  to  tbe  merits  of  the  book  itself,  they  are  very 
much  such  as  might  have  been  expected  a  priori. 
The  positive  arguments  for  the  writer's  view  are 
stated  with  fairness,  and  in  a  way  to  bring  out 
the  very  considerable  force  which  they  doubtiess 
have ;  the  arguments  oo  the  other  side  are  e' 
atated  fairly  enough,  but  he  seems  to  have 
adequate  or  discriminating  sense  of  their  force, 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  evacuated  by  his  o 
replies;  neither  does  he  ask,  as  he  might  quite 
consiatently  with  the  maintenance  of  bis  own 
opinion  on  the  muo  question  at  issue,  how  much 
of  the  contentions  of  his  opponents  is  proved 
probaUe. 

Tha  Limitationt  of  CJirittian  Ettponmbility. 
Thoughii  on  Aggrttaae  Christianity.  By  Henry 
Dunn.  Mr.  Bunn  is  writing  too  many  of  bis  little 
books,  that  show  what  a  different  result  from 
ordinary  Evaiu(elicaliam  a  thoughtful  man  may 
deduce  from  Evangelical  principles.  The  the — 
of  the  last  ia  that  the  Gospel  is  meant,  not 
make  the  world  Christiauj  but  to  "save  the 
world,"  in  a  sense,  by  setting  up  a  minority  of 


Christians  in  the  midat  of  it.  Uke  his 
earlier  works,  this  contains  much  that  will  be 
tuggestive  to  orthodox  Protestints ;  but  the 
matter  begins  to  be  beaten  oat  thin. 

An  Analytit  of  the  Book  of  Eecletiaitfi ;  wkA 
Rtference  to  the  Hebrevi  Grnmmar  of  Oe»rm»t, 
rmd  mth  Nott»  Critical  ondE-i-planatonf.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Lloyd,  M.A,  ("Bagster.)  As  a  gian- 
matical  analysis  this  boolc  may  be  recommended, 
at  any  rate  to  self-taught  students.  As  a  speci- 
meu  of  criticism  and  exegesis,  the  lees  that  is  sud 
about  it  the  better. 

The  Miraelei  o^  our  Lord  tn  Relation  to  Modem 
Critidtm.  By  F.  L.  Steinmever,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  A-  Wharlley.  '(T.  &  T.  Clark.) 
It  was  not  very  happy  to  select,  as  a  work  to  be 
popularised  in  England,  a  reply  to  Straufs's  Life 
of  Jetatfor  the  German  Pe^iie,  when  the  latter 
bad  ceased,  before  the  authors  death,  to  command 
even  his  own  assent.  But  tbe  present  work  is  not 
undeserving  of  popularity,  if  ita  connexion  with 
so  shnrUived  a  coDtroversj  allows  it  to  gain  any. 
With  less  show  of  ponderous  learning  than  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  well-known  books,  it  has  eqnsl 
scholarship  and  more  than  equal  good  sense,  equal 
piety  and  orthodoxy,  and,  at  least,  equal  inugbt- 

T^  MyUery  of  the  Temptation:  a  Couru  of 
(LaU)  Lecture*.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchings., 
M.A,  (RivingUma)  This  book  is  one  of  tbe 
refreshing  proofs  still  occasionally  met  with  that 
the  traditional  culture  and  refinement  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  is  not  quite  exhausted,  nor  its 
exhaustion  implied,  by  the  endless  and  vulgar 
controyersies  that  fill  the  columns  of  religious 
newspapers.  The  .sober  eameetneas  that  hss 
always  been  a  characteristically  Anglican  virtue 
has  not  failed  in  a  preacher  like  Mr.  HutchinKa : 
and  if  this  was  commoner  a  generation  ago  than 
now,  none  but  a  few  of  the  bast  preachers  of  the 
hut  generation  had  as  much  real  knowledge  either 
of  himian  nature  or  of  biblical  interpretation. 

The  Name*  on  the  Oetei  of  Pearl,  and  other 
Studiei.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  M.A.  (Samp- 
son Low  &  CoO  These  "Studies"  (Sermons P) 
on  tbe  Twelve  'Tribes  of  Israel,  and  on  the  Old 
Testament  heroes,  make  up  what  is  beet  described 
aa  a  very  pretty  book,  inside  aa  well  aa  out. 

The  Supernatural  in  the  Neu  Tettamentpouible, 
credible,  and  hietorical.  By  the  Rev.  0.  A.  Bow, 
Prebeadaiy  of  St,  Paul's.  (F.  Norgate.)  Very 
dnil and  not  very  convincing:  dedicated  to  "My 
Lords  and  GenUemen  "  of  we  Christian  Evidence 
Society. 

Cure  of  tU  EaiU  in  the  aureh  of  Scotland,  and 
laher  Paperw.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Miller,  B.D. 
First  Series,  (WiUiams  &  Norgate.)  The  "cure" 
proposed  is  apparently  relaxation  of  the  terms  of 
communion,  so  as  to  make  acceptance  of  Scripture 
the  sole  test  of  orthodoxy :  an  extension  of  tbe 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  by  providing  University 
Chairs  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  pubbcation  of  a  Church 
magazine.  The  last  sounds  rather  like  bathoa ; 
but,  if  Scotsmen  really  think  that  auch  a  maga- 
zine will  be  of  use,  they  might  do  worse  than 
choose  Mr.  Miller  for  editor. 

An  Paeloria.  By  Frank  Pamell,  M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)  An  admirable  litUe  collection  of 
maxims  on  toe  ethics  of  his  ptofeeuon  by  a  well- 
read  country  clergyman, 

Sudiei  of  the  Binine  Maeter.  By  Thomas  Grif- 
fith, A.M.,  Prebendsry  of  St  Paul's.  (H.  S.  Kin^ 
ft  Co.)  Asort  of  inferior  duplicate  of  l>r,  Farrars 
Life  of  Chriit.  An  intelligent  view  of  the  Gospel 
history  ss  a  whole  is  made  the  foundation  for  a 
great  deal  of  windy  rhetoric,  and  a  few  more  or 
less  acute  suggestions  aa  to  its  individual  features 

The  Athanatian  Creed,  on  Ejcominnlion  "f  Secent 
Theorist  retpecting  itt  Dale  and  Origin.  By  the 
Rev.G.D.  W.  Ommaney,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.)  A 
careful  review,  with  perhaps  less  controversial 
purpose  than  its  originals,  of  the  works  of  Via- 
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teuot  SwaiuaoD  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes  oa  the  Bubject. 
The  author  sueceeda  in  showing  that  the  asfli^- 
nieat  of  the  Creed,  aa  s  whole,  to  n  Cailovingian 
dat)  should  be  regarded  as  a  parados,  and  thsit  it 
haa  not  recrived  such  evidence  aa  ia  needed  for  a 
paradox  t^i  be  accepted.  Whether  it  reached  ite 
present  form  before  the  OatloTingian  period  ia 
another  question :  and  on  thia  there  is  leea  to  be 
said,  and  Mr.  Omninney  aays  less. 

A  Letter  to  the  Ere.  Samuel  Davidxm,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  in  HTWiper  to  hit  Ettay  mfainit  tht  Jo/um- 
nine  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Oospel,  hj  Kentish 
Bache  (John  Hodges),  has  reached  a  second 
edition.  Petulant  as  it  is  in  tone,  and  once  or 
tnice  unfiiir  in  the  subetance  of  it4  ar^menta,  it 
is  etill  an  able  attack  on  the  -weak  points  of  the 
nesative  criticism,  and  has  an  interest  not  merely 
ad  hominem. 

"We  have  received  new  editions  of  Keble's 
Lettert  of  ^iritutil  CountH  (Parker  and  Co.) : 
this  has  a  good  deal  of  additional  matter,  moetly 
on  the  Homan  controverej ;  Bishop  Moherly's 
iSai/irtgi  of  the  Great  Forty  Day»  (RivingtonB), 
Aud  Isaac  Williams'  Sermoru  on  the  Epiitlee  and 
Gotpeh  (RiTingtODs) ;  also,  the  second  part  of 
a  Commentary  on  the  Epittlet  and  Gotpeli  front 
the  Writingt  of  the  Fathers  (Parker  and  Co.);  as 
might  be  imagined,  a  work  bom  out  of  due  time. 
We  mar  alio  notice  with  almost  the  aame  com- 
ment, Wordi  of  Counsel  on  some  of  tht  Chief 
Dijicultin  of  the  Day,  selected  by  the  late  Mt. 
Fosbery  from  the  writings  of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
(Parker). 

A  host  of  single  sermona  and  controversial 
pamphlets  have  been  sent  to  us :  of  the  former, 
the  most  thoujrhtful  is  "  TheJjospel  of  the  Son  of 
Man,"  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown ;  oT  the  latter,  tiie 
■  intelligent  an  "  Appeal  for  Forbearance  "  to 
igned  a  recent  Pastoral,  by  a 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Mb.  'iStcOtMAV,  author  of  Campatffmttjf  on  the 
Oxu*,  who  accompmed  Oaptua  Young  in  his  late 
Arctic  Expedition,  is  preparing  an  account  of  the 
voyage  under  the  tiUe  of  "  Under  the  Northern 
Liffhtst  the  Cruise  of  the  Pandora  to  Peel's 
Strait  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  papers." 

TaB  publication  of  the  same  author's  Don  Carlot 
attd  the  Baiquet,  recently  announced,  niU  be  post- 
poned till  the  spring, 

Mr.  WiLLUlC  Bl&CX  is  engaged,  we  hear,  in 
writing  a  new  novel,  to  appear  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine, 

Wb  recently  notified  that  ftvolume  to  be  named 
BottettCs  Idmt  of  British  Popular  Poets  would  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Tyler. 
This  was  inaccurate :  the  publishers  will  be  Messrs. 
Moion  and  Son. 

Mr.  CLEiEEins  Markhak  is  about  to  publish 
with  Messrs.  J.  OrifRn  and  Co.  a  Life  of  Com- 
modore Goodenougb. 

The  same  publishers  have  in  the  press  a 
work  entitled  "  The  West  Coast  of  Africa,  aa 
seen  from  the  deck  of  a  Man-of-war,  by  the  late 
Commander  Hugh  McN.  Dyer,  R.N.,  of  II.M.S. 
Torch. 

The  New  York  Nation  understands  that  a  col- 
lection of  the  contributions  to  periodical  literature 
of  the  late  Mr.  Chaiincey  Wnght   is  in  contem- 

Wb  regret  to  Gnd  that  the  announcement  in 
nur  last  number  respecting  the  endowment  of  a 
Professor  of  Chinese  by  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  was  premature. 

We  have  received  the  first  volume,  containing 
JnneEyre,  of  an  illustrated  edition  of  "  The  Works 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  Sisters."  The  novel 
feature  of  this  edition  is  the  introduction  of  views 
of  scenes  intimately  connected  with  the  Brontes. 


The  frontispiece  represents  Lowood,  the  vignette, 
which  might  be  anywhere,  is  a  view  in  Gateshead 
Park.  The  drawing:  of  Moor  House  is  much 
more  interesting ;  it  seems  a  wonderfully  pic- 
ttiresoiie  and  mysterious  old  Yorkshire  hall.  Fern- 
dean  Manor  and  Thorofield  HaU  are  more  conven- 
tional, but  not  without  charoeter.  The  graceful 
appearance  and  clear  print  of  the  volume  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired, 
Oni  Boston  correspondent  writes: — "There  has 


tifi  of  Cirmbridge.  Prosaic  would  seem  a  belter 
title  to  those  who  look  only  at  the  illustrations, 
but  they  may  serve  as  a  ^od  text  for  a  disacrta- 
tion  on  what  poets  can  do  even  with  ungrateful 
material. 

"Mr.  Whittier's  Mobil  Martin  is  just  out  in 
holiday  form,  being  gracefully  illustrated  by  the 
two  artists  who  prepared  Mr.  Longfellow's  Hang- 
ing of  the  Crane  a  year  ago.  Mabel  Martin  is  the 
new  name  of  the  enlarired  form  of  the  Witdi't 
Daojf/ittr,  which  has  already  appeared  in  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Whittier's  poems. 

"  The  Facsimilist  is  the  nsme  of  a  journal,  to 
be  published  quarterly,  the  first  number  of  which 
is  to  appear  shortly.  ^  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  biblio- 
graphy, archaeology,  palaeography,  cartography, 
&c.,  with  heliotype  reproductions  of  specimen 
™gea,  and  with  letter-press  be  competent  hands. 
The  editor  is  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  of  the  Public 
Library  of  this  city,  who  brings  to  his  journal 
both  learning  and  enthusiasm.  There  is  a  very 
large  numb»'  of  rare  and  interesting  books  in 
dill'erent  parts  of  the  country,  which  now  can  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  scholars.  Everything  of 
historical  interest  will  be  bwu^t  into  this  journal. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  J.  B.  Osgood  and  Co., 
of  this  city." 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to 
the  appeal  made  by  Miss  L.  0.  Lloyd,  in  the  name 
of  Dr.  Blaek,  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  important 
work  of  further  researches  into  Bushman,  Hotten- 
tot, and  Kafir  folk-lore  and  speech.  In  our 
obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Bleek,  we  mentioned  that 
his  second  Report  upon  Bushman  researches  had 
just  appeared,  the  value  and  interest  of  which  to 
the  ethnologist,  the  mythologist,  and  the  philolo- 
gist, as  well  as  to  the  practical  statesman,  can 
nardly  be  oveiseetimated )  and  it  is  with  great 
regret  that  we  learn  how  seriously  Dr.  Bleek  was 
atraiteued  in  his  work  for  want  of  fimds,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  that  that  work  should  be  continued 
unless  the  friends  of  science  in  England  aud  Gw- 
many  come  forward  to  oSer  their  help.  Miss 
Lloyd  was  for  a  long  time  Dr.  Bleek's  chief  assist- 
ant in  his  studies,  and  there  is  no  one  so  well 
qualified  for  further  carrying  them  on.  She  has 
now  requested  certain  gentlemen  in  England  and 
Oermany,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Bleek's  wish,  to 
form  a  committee  of  manaoement,  in  the  hope 
that  those  interested  in  Busoman  researches  may 
be  able  to  promise  "  a  yearly  subscription  for  a 
term  of  years  (say  five),  to  create  the  fund  neces- 
sary "  for  printing  the  materials  already  collected. 
Shortly  b^ore  his  death  Dr.  Bleek  was  engaged 
upon  an  unfinished  appeal  home,  written  "  tUter  a 
hard,  and  for  a  time  unavailing,  simple  to  obtain 
ud  from  the  Colonial  Government  sufficient  to 
defray  the  increased  costs  of  the  Bushman  work," 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extract; — 

"  Dr.  Bleak  tbiaks  it  best  also  to  mention  that  be 
was  just  about  to  lay  befors  the  Qovemment  of  thia 
Colony  a  plan  for  stimulating  the  collectioa  of  folk- 
lore of  the  natiicB  of  this  Colony  befora  their  recollsc- 
tiouB  bare  been  lost  in  the  great  cbaugea  which  ate 
pioilucpd  by  the  dtatnond  and  mineral  discoveries. 
But  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Colony  he 
does  not  see  any  chfinCB  of  hie  propossl  being  accepted 
by  the  Goloaial  Government.  He,  therefore,  bnge  to 
draw  attention  to  the  giest  desirability  of  setting 
similar  collectious  in  tJui  Inngnnges  of  the  Kafirs, 
BetshuAna,  DHtnara,  and  Hottentots,  as  have  bran 
made  in  Zulu  so  aucctssfnlly  by  tbe  Bishop  of  KaS- 
rsria.   AlthoDgh  the  cost  of  procnring  such  collectiona 


■would  by  no  means  lie  so  great  at  that  of  procBrTng 
these  Busbman  collections,  comparstirely  small  ;iti:ce 
being  probalily  sufBcient  to  stimuiata  misaionnnta  imd 
others  intimsle  with  the  respective  kngoages  to  col- 
lect them  from  the  natives  among  vhom  they  lire; 
yet  if  every  one  of  thejnations  living  on  the  border  ot 
this  Colony  is  to  be  included  in  this  plan,  scvoaI 
handred  pounds  would  be  required  for  this  purpoH, 
Dr.  Bleek  would  also  be  very  thankful  for  any  fluids 
entroHtod  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  u 
prizes  for  the  most  valuable  eoll«cUoas  of  folk-lore  in 
the  cospective  nnCive  languages  of  Sauth  Africa  villi 
trntibla^on.  and  for  publishing  tbem.  Thcxe  via 
wieli  to  subscribe  for  the  firmer  puroose  will  plost 
mnrk  their  contributions  as  ^tuimcin  Reieari'lit?  Fiii, 
and  for  the  other,  Sculh  AJrican  Yolk-lore  Fund." 

TsE  liberality  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Yorii 
in  throwing  open  the  Minster  Library  to  the  public 
in  1870  has  been  crowned  with  success,  notonli 
in  attracting  readers,  but  in  inducing  benefaclnn 
to  enrich  the  library  with  books.  In  1870  it  con- 
tained from  8,000  to  9,000  volumes.  In  the  camw 
of  the  last  five  years  at  least  2,000  have  been 
added,  of  which  about  1,200  are  gifts.  Amaif 
these  may  be  named  (I)  a  large  collection  of  tncu 
and  treatises  illustrating  the  history  of  the  EnftlL'li 
Church  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  presented  bv 
the  widow  of  Archdeacon  Ohurton  ;  (2)  the  MS. 
collection  of  J.  R.  Walbran,  the  antiquaiy,  pre- 
sented by  Colonel  Akroyd;  (3)  a  fine  set  of  tbt 
works  of  Thomas  Heame,  presented  by  the  Hai. 
and  Rev.  S.  Lawley ;  (4)  a  aeleetioa  from  tlu 
choice  library  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  Davies,  illuatrstite 
of  local  and  general  history,  presented  hy  hit 
widow.  It  is  understood  that  a  catalogue  will 
ahortly  be  publi^ed. 

It  is  propoaed  to  rtuae  a  aubscript£on  suflirienl 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  K  G.  Wslie- 
field,  whose  share  in  obtaining  constitutiaul 
goremmeat  for  tbe  Colonies  deserves  such  t  re- 
cognition. The  bust  will  probably  be  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  new  Colonial  Office.  Snb-  | 
scriptions  will  be  received  fcy  Mr.  W.  Purdj, 
Bank  of  South  Australia,  61  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.  j 

In  Mr.  Webster's  article  on  DaviUier's  Spm, 
he  pointed  out  a  mistranslation  of  the  ssyiog— 
"  Cnando  Atmeria  era  AlmfHa 
Granada  era  sn  alqueria," 
stating  that  nZati«nii  meana,  not  "  farm-land,'"  W 
a   "  tool-shed.      A  correspondent  writes  to  siU 
that  the  expression  was  intended  to  be  eonpt 
mentary.      The  alqueria,  though  it  may  be  weJ     ' 
aa  a  tool-shed,   "  is   a  solitary  house  in  a  fieH. 
where  labourara  and  cattle  can   find  rest  at  meal- 
times  nnd  when    the   sun   rages."     All  that  is    | 
meant  ia  that,  when  Almeria  was  Almeriaj  Gti' 
nada  was  its  refuge  and  shelter. 

Thb  Dundee  Adcertieer  annotmces  the  death  d'  I 
Mr.  Frederick  Shaw,  the  oldest  bookseller  in  ' 
Dundee.  . 

Mk.  Haluwiell  is  at  work  again  on  his  mtte- 
rials  for  the  illustration  of  the  Life  of  SiiifafW'-  I 
He  cakiulatee  that  it  will  take  him  ten  yean  n 
least  to  work  up  the  collections  he  has  alna^r 
made  for  the  purpose.  He  has  declined  to  lepnn' 
his  former  lAfe  of  Shak^tere,  hoping  some  dsy  to  I 
write  a  better  book  on  the  subject  I 

Mr.  Alfbed  J.  HoRWooD,  one  of  the  BMcnd 
Manuscripts  Comoussionera,  having  lately  disf*     | 
vered  a  fifteenth-century  Early-En^ah  translatiM 
of  NicboUs  Trivet's  French  Chronicle,  made  for 
the  Princess  Slary,  has,  by  Mr.  Farnivall's  wiai, 
had  copied  from  it  the  atory  of  Oomtance,  tb'     ) 
original  of  Chaucer'a  Man  of  Leaf*  Tale.     -'W-     I 
though  the  Chaucer  Society  published  in  1872  tiiii 
original  French  text  of  the  atory,  with  a  modem 
translation  by  Mr.  E.  Brock,  the  society  will  oo* 
print  the  Karly  English  vereion  of  it  tmder  Ju-     ' 
Hofwood's  editorship. 

TiTB  pubUcations  of  the  English  Kalect  SocieK 
for  1870  are  approaching  completion,  and  may  « 
expected  to  be  usned  bafore  OhristnBa,  or  atwui 
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that  time.    Thay  will  probably  i 

Spar  on  "  The  Dialect  of  West  Somereet,"  iy  F. 
El  worthy,  Esq.,  orig^Dally  read  at  a  meeting  of 
tbs  Philological  Society.  The  paper  contains  a 
Tery  caiefal  represeiitatian,  in  Qloasic,  by  Mr. 
Alemnder  J.  Ellis,  of  the  aoouds  of  the  dialect  m 
spoken  by  Mr.  Elworthy.  (2)  A  continuation  of 
toe  Bibliographical  List  of  Books  that  illustrate 
English  Dialects;  and  ("3)  the  first  j«rt— A  to 
(about)  R — of  Mr,  F,  K,  Bobinson'a  GHoesar^  of 
Words  in  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby. 
The  book-iist  has  now  been  concluded  ns  far  as 
regards  England  and  Wales ;  the  list  for  Lan- 
cashire hanng  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Axon,  that 
for  Westmoreland  by  Mr.  Jackaon,  and  that  for 
"Yorkshire  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Robinson.  The  society 
haa  now  more  in  hand  than  it  can  well  publish  in 
lH70;  still,  if  more  members  would  join  the 
society,  more  could  he  done,  and  at  a  quicker  rate. 
The  number  of  members  is  now  more  than  800; 
hnt  the  subwription  is  limited  to  /mlfn  guinea  per 
annum,  so  that  the  sum  produced  is  but  scanty  for 
ita  needs.  New  members  can  join  at  any  time, 
and,  by  payment  of  the  due  subscriptions,  can 
obtain  all  the  publications,  beginning  with  1873. 
Thus,  a  payment  of  two  guineaa  will  secure  all 
(he  publications  for  1673,  1874,  and  1875,  ahnost 
immediately,  with  the  pii-vilege  of  receiving  those 
for  1876  in  due  course.  Prospectuses  can  be 
obtained  from  the  honorary  secretary,  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Skaat,  Ointra  Terrace,  Oambridge. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  will  issue  soon 
it)  last  books  for  the  present  year :  in  the  Original 
Series,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray's  parallel-iesta  of 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune's  ballad  romance,  with  a 
historical  and  critjcal  introductiou  ;  in  the  Extra 
Series,  part  i.  of  Professor  Zupitia's  edition  of 
the  Cambridge  University  manuscript  of  the  ro- 
raanoe  of  Guy  of  Wanoick  ;  in  the  Reprints,  Mr. 
Fumivall's  re-e3ition  of  Francis  Thynne's  Ani- 
madveraon*  on  Sprght't  Ckmicer,  15U8,  from  Lord 
Ellesmere's  unique  MS.,  with  much  fresh  material 
for  the  lives  of  William  Thynne,  the  Chaucer- 
editor,  and  Francis  his  son,  and  a  print  of  the 
only  known  fragment  of  The  Pili/ritn'i  Tale, 

The  Chaucer  Society  will  also  issue  shortly  Mr, 
Furnivall's  re-edition  of  Thynne's  Animndaerriont, 
luid  Mr.Henrf  Cromie's  Rhyme-index  to  the  EUes- 
mere  MS.  of  Chaucer's  C^lerbury  TaUt.  Next 
year  Mr.  FurnivaJl  hopes  to  complete  his  six-text 
print  of  the  Ctatttrbury  Tola  for  the  Chaucer 
Society. 

Ak  intereeting  enauiiy  into  the  remaining  tra- 
ditions of  the  Corntsu  language  has  recently  been 
conducted  at  Newljn  and  Mousehole  by  Mr.  H. 
Jenner  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-S^yrma.  The 
resalts  have  been  that  some  half-dozen  aged 
persons  have  been  found  who  oould  count  up  to 
twenty  in  Old  Cornish  (the  lists  slightly  ditfered, 
but  were  mostly  similar  to  Carew'a  account  of  the 
Later  Cornish  numerals),  and  two  sentencea  were 
related.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
atred  persons  who  say  they  heard  sentences  of 
Oormsh  in  their  childhood,  but  have  forgotten 
them  now.     At  a  lecture  on  "  The  Cornish  Lan- 


at  St.  John's  Hall,  Penzance,  in  the  discussion 
view  was  taken  up  warmly  by  many  present  that  the 
Cornish  was  not  an  entirely  extinct  lanpiage,  but 
that  at  least  in  the  Land's  End  district  a  con- 
siderable numb3r  of  Celtic  words  were  still  mixed 
up  with  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  language  of  the 
people.  The  result  of  tbe  enquiiy  into  the  living 
remains  of  Old  Cornish  is  shortly  to  be  laid  before 
the  Philological  Society. 

With  reference  to  our  recent  notice  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Cottjltdrmia  in  the  British  Lias,  Mr. 
Charles  Moore,  of  Bath,  haa  reminded  us  that  in 
1807  he  described  the  occurrence  of  this  remarkable 
genua  in  the  Lias  of  Wbately,  near  Frome. 

We  regret  to  see  tbe  anDonncement  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  Sanders,  ftt  Clifton.    Mr.  Sandera, 


who  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  late 
.  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  was  well- 
known  by  his  maps  of  the  Bristol  coalfield  and  ita 
neighbourhood,  which  were  the  result  of  fifteen 
years'  labour. 

The  German  papers  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 
J.  U.  Jakob  Muller,  Professor  of  Phvsica  at  the 
Univer^ty  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  anif  authc 
several  well-known  text-books  of  physical  scie 
and  of  Ur.  Georg  I.,ohde,  of  Teplltz,  whose 
trihutions  to  the  studyof  physiological  botany  had 
attracted  considerable  notice. 

A  BECE^ji  number  of  the  AUgemema  Zeitung 
contained  an  announcement  of  the  discovery,  bv 
Professor  Hidber,  of  the  original  manuscnpt  of 
the  Swiss  Chronicle  of  Ulrich  Ritf,  of  llapperswyl, 
referring  to  the  yeara  1400-70.  It  is  now  shown, 
however,  that  the  manuscript  assumed  by  Dr. 
Hidber  to  be  unknown  was  examinad  in  1(MK)  by 
Professor  Gottlieb  Studer,  of  Borne,  in  the  library 
of  Castle  Spiez,  where  it  had  long  been  preserved, 
and  was  determined  by  him  to  be  merely  a  very 
incomplete  and  imperfect  transcript  of  the  genuine 
old  Bapperawyl  Chronicle. 

Dr.  Geoko  Bbaitdgb  is  bringing  out  a  series  of 
carefuLly-writteu  papers  on  Wordsworth  and  the 
character  of  his  poetry,  in  the  AUgetntine  Zeitung. 
His  translation  of  some  of  the  odes  and  sonnets  is 
a  guarantee  of  his  thorough  masterv  of  his  subject 
and  of  his  perfect  comprehension  of  the  original. 

It  will  be  remsmhered  that  Jules  Jnnin  be- 
queathed his  valuable  library,  consistingof  600,000 
volumes,  to  the  Institute,  with  the  proviso  that  it 
should  be  kept  unseparated,  in  an  apEirtment 
specially  appropriatad  to  it.  The  bequest  was 
accepted,  but  it  is  now  likely  to  become  the  object 
of  legal  contest,  since  the  authorities  of  tbe  In- 
stitute propose,  in  defiance  of  Jonin's  stipulations, 
to  incorporate  his  books  with  thoir  other  collec- 
tions, and  Mdme.  Janin  haa  announced  that  if  tliis 
intention  is  persevered  in  she  will  appeal  to  the 
law  to  enforce  compliance  with  her  husband's 

The  following  Parliamentary  Papers  have  lately 
been  published: — Statistical  Absti-act  for  the 
Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  tbe  L'niled 
Kingdom  from  1860  to  1873,  Eleventh  Number 
(price  OJrf.) ;  Statistical  Abstract  Relating  to 
British  India  from  1805  to  1874,  Ninth  Number 
(price  5jrf.) ;  Twenty-First  Report  of  the  Post- 
master-General on  the  Post  Office  (price  3d.) ; 
Report  on  the  Fisheriea  of  Norfolk,  by  Frank 
Buckland,  Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries  (price 
1«.  Bif.)  ;  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  1874-76  (price  3*,  Id.) ;  Gene- 
ral Digast  of  Endowed  Charities  for  the  County 
of  Warwick  (price  M.) ;  Return  Relating  to 
Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  of  European 
Forces  in  India  (price  Irf.)  ;  Abstract  of  County 
Treasurers'  Account*  (price  2d.) ;  Return  of 
Taxes,  Jtc,  from  which  Eavenuee  of  British 
Colonies  in  1868,  &c..  were  Rused  (^ce 
2d.) ;  General  Report  by  Captain  Tyler  on 
the  Share  and  Loan  Capital,  Passengers  and  Goods 
Traffic,  '\\'orking  Expenditure,  £c.,  of  Railway 
Oompauies  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1674 
(price  2\d.) ;  Annual  Statement  of  the  Navigation 
snd  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1874, 
Parts  II.  and  HI.  (price  It.  6d.  and  1  Id.) ;  RenorU 
of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade 
Unions  in  Scotland  for  1874  (price  2d.) :  Reports 
relating  to  Moncrieff  Gun  Carnages  (price  1».  2d.) ; 
Replies  to  Questions  concerning  the  Law  of 
Foreign  Countries  on  Marine  Insurance  (price 
7d.)  ;  Judgments,  CertiGcatee,  and  Reports  of  the 
Judges  on  the  Trial  of  Election  Petitions  (price 
8d.) ;  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1876  (price  1».  8rf.);  Commercial  Reports  of 
H.M.'b  Conmils  in  China,  1874  (price  6d.); 
Retnma  relatiw  to  Pilotage  (price  I*.  6d.) ;  Judi- 
cial Statistics,  1874,  England  and  Wales,  Part  I., 
Police — Criminal  Proceedinj^^— Prisons ;  Part  II., 
Common  Law — ^Equitj — Oivil  and  Canon  Law 
(price  2*.  Dd.).  j 
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It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Venetian  despatches  are  less  interesting  to  students 
of  English  history  during  the  years  which  imme- 
diately followed  Buckingham's  death  than  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  which  preceded  it.  In 
tiie  ttrat  place,  James  and  Buckingham  were 
much  more  likelv  to  chatter  about  State  secrets 
than  either  Charlea  or  W'eston  or  Liud.  In  the 
second  place,  soon  after  the  dose  of  Buckingham's 
career  there  came  a  change  over  the  English 
Government  which  was  lata  1  to  the  chances  of  a 
Venetian  ambassador's  deriving  information  from 
the  fountain  head.  Weston,  who  more  than  any 
one  else  succeeded  to  Buckingham's  influence, 
connected  himself  closely  with  Spain,  and,  after 
the  short  period  of  activity  in  which  tha  Venetian 
Contarini  mediated  the  peace  with  France, 
Weston's  secrets  went  into  the  ear  of  the  Spaniard 
Necolalde,  and  not  into  the  ears  of  tbe  Venetian 
Soranio  or  G  uasoni.  Nor  had  the  Venetian  even 
the  consolation  of  sharing  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Opposition  at  Court.  For  thit  Opposition  gather- 
ing round  the  Queen  and  having  nothing  but  per- 
sonal objects  at  stake,  does  not  seem  to  have  cared 
to  enter  into  communication  with  men  who  cared 
nothing  for  them  or  their  cause. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  wonderful  how 
well  the  Venetians  managed.  They  knew  all 
about  the  course  of  diplomacy,  and  they  were 
usually  able  to  report  correctly  on  the  contents 
of  despatches  which  very  few  knew  anything 
nbout  then,  but  which  are  to  be  read  now  at  the 
Record  Otifice  by  anyone  who  chooses  to  apply  for 
them.  But  the  great  negotiation  of  the  time, 
which  was  carried  on  in  private  between  Weston, 
Cottington  and  Windebank  on  one  side,  and 
Necolalde  on  the  other,  they  knew  nothing  of. 

Still  there  are  not  wanting  scraps  of  information 
here  and  there  of  no  small  value.  Some  of  these 
have  been  utilised  by  Ranke,  but  there  are  others 
which  he  has  left  untouched.  In  reading  Con- 
tarbi's  account  of  the  session  of  1629,  for  instance, 
it  is  noticeable  how  he  dwells  on  the  King's  ([re*t 
desire  that  this  meeting  should  not  be  a  failure 
like  the  previous  ones,  and  upon  bis  anxiety  to 
make  it  succeed.  Even  during  those  days  of  ad- 
journment which  preceded  the  final  outbreak,  it 
seems  tbtt  Charles  was  in  negotiation  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Commons  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  from  this  it  appears  probable  that 
when  he  ordered  the  re-adjournment  of  the  House 
on  the  fatal  March  2,  the  day  when  the  Speaker 
was  held  down  in  his  chair,  he  did  so  in  tbe  hope 
of  still  being  able  to  devise  means  of  accommoda- 
tion.    Another  unexpected  point  brought  out  by 


advising  against  it,  and  the  courtiera — Carlisle 
and  Holhuid  are  especially  named — were  looking 
forward  to  a  grant  of  money  by  the  Parliament 
in  the  hope  that  a  good  slice  would  find  its  way 
toward  themselves. 

Lieht  ia  also  thrown  upon  the  relations  bstween 
Charles  and  the  Queen,  It  is  well, known  that 
she  abtained  great  personal  influence  over  him 
after  Buckingham's  death.  But  we  learn  from 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  as  wo  learn  from 
Necolalde's  despatches,  that  she  failed  entirely  to 


exercise    political    influence.      Her    hostility 
Weston  and  her  anxiety  to  take  the  part  of 
mother  after  her   quarrel    with  Richelieu  were 
equally  devoid  of  results. 

The  authority  of  Weston  (now  Earl  of  Port- 
land) with  tbe  King  received  a  shock  from  another 
quarter  in  May  1634,  of  which  our  only  informa- 
tion is  derived  from  the  despatches  of  tbe 
3ecret«Ty  Zonca,  who  acted  as  Resident  in  Lon- 
don till  the  arrival  of  Gussoni's  successor,  Correr. 
The  Kimr,  he  tells  us,  on  May  2  (12),  having 
ordered  the  tale  of  certain  lands,  it  was  found  that 
the  price  was  much  lower  than  had  been  expected. 
An  attack,  headed  by  Laud  and  Coventry-,  was 
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6  upon  him  for  hsving  tppropriated  the  greater 
of  the  Tolaa  of  the  l&nd: — 

"  Ths  af&in  of  the  Treasurer."  wrote  2^a(»  in  the 
following  week,  "remain  still  in  nncertainty.  The 
Arcbbiahop  of  Canterbury  And  the  Lord  Keeper  U^a 
up  ths  mntter  warmlj.  hnving  maintained  b^ore  the 
King,  in  the  Trensncare  prtsonce,  that  he  hnd,  under 
the  name  of  n  third  person,  aojuired  fur  himself  the 
foreBt  "f  whiuli  I  hnve  ulrntdy  spoken,  with  consider- 
able disBilvsntage  lo  His  MajeBty.  Tho  Earls  of 
Holland.  Curlisle,  nnd  Dorset,  ae  is  whispered,  are 
nnited  with  the  Above-Damed  persans,  and  are  agreed 
to  conspire  his  ruin.  Ereryone  cries  out  against  him, 
and  in  tbe  time  of  hi;  prosperity  ha  never  obliged 
say  000  who  would  be  of  any  avnil  to  sustain  him  in 
snch  a  case.  He  juarifiea  himself,  but  weakly,  the 
Accusation  being  prored.  He  lires  inot<t  privately 
and  in  grenc  aeclusiou,  colouring  this  step  with  pro- 
teiU  of  ill-heulth." 

Hia  chief  supporter,  Zonca  goes  on  to  saj,  was  hie 
Bon-iu-law,  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  Of  the  result 
of  this  spicy  affair  (mesto  aromatico  nrgotio)  the 
Socretar;  will  tell  in  nia  next  letter. 

The  next  letter  informs  ns  that,  in  order  to  break 
the  force  of  the  Bttocli,  Portland  and  Lennox 
brought  up  Buckingham's  widow.  The  Einf^,  who 
had  not  eeen  her  for  eome  time,  wna  much  affected. 
Laud,  however,  bad  another  resource.  On  May 
33  (June  ii)  Zonca  writes : — 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  corera  uodsr 
the  pretext  of  zeiil  tbe  poBsion  of  his  mind  against  the 
Treasurer,  doea  notceaae  . ,  .  lo  impress  Opan  tha  King, 
as  is  whispered,  divers  i  neon  ten  iences  which  spring  from 
the  Tredsurer'e  adminislnition,  having  lately  shown  to 
His  Majesty  a  certain  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland  containing  a  patticnlac  account  of 
rhe  things  most  essential  and  of  supreme  imporlance 
for  tbat  island  which  have  been,  as  ha  assorts,  repre- 
sented for  a  long  time  to  tbe  Treasurer,  with  an 
nrgsnt  request  that  they  might  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration :  but  this,  though  it  has  always  been  promised, 
has  been  poetponedand  never  done ;  for  which  reason, 
perceiving  that  no  care  istaken  of  his  faithful  remon- 
atrances,  be  protests  that  he  ia  &sed  from  the  rrspon- 
■ibility  of  any  disorder  which  may  arise  in  his  govern- 
ment to  tbe  disservice  of  the  King,  through  want  of 
ths  aforesaid  thinf^.  The  person  who  gave  me  tbe 
information  in  confldenco  is  one  who,  Uirough  the 
office  which  he  holds  at  Court,  is  very  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  matters  of  this  kind.  He  assurea 
■ne  that  this  letter  moved  His  Mnjestj  mnch." 

NothiDgt  however,  came  of  all  this.  It  ia  quite 
possible  uat  the  EjDg,  in  examioiiig  the  matter, 
found  that  tha  Lord  Treseurer  had  more  to  sa; 
for  himself  than  his  opponents  thought.  But  th« 
incident  throws  fresn  light  on  the  relations 
between  I«ud  and  Portland,  and  gives  some 
help  in  understanding  tho  expression,  "  The  Lady 
Uora,"  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  his  corr^ 
spondence  with  Wentworth,  and  to  which  he  op- 
poses "thorough"  or  complete  devotion  to  the 
service  of  the  King,  RS  opposed  alike  to  ]irirate  inte- 
rests and  popular  demands,  which  was  in  bis  mind 
equivalent  to  devotion  to  tbe  service  of  the  State. 

In  the  autumn  of  1634  a  new  ambaeaador, 
Antholo  Correr,  arrived  from  Venice,  and  with 
him  the  weeklj  despatehes  iMfpa  to  recover  the 
interest  which  thej  bad  lost  since  the  departure 
of  Aluise  Contarini,  in  1029,  partlj  Irom  the 
character  of  the  man,  but  still  more  from  the  fact 
that  Charles's  movements,  after  the  setting  forth 
of  the  ship-monej  fleet,  began  to  have  a  greater 
interest  for  those  to  whom  toe  domestic  affairs  of 
England  hod  ceased  to  be  attractive  as  soon  as  it 
was  plain  that  the  King  intended  to  remain 
Qoutrsi  in  the  Continental  stmsKlo. 

Writing  on  Dec.  26  (Jan.  6),  1634  (fi),  Ooner 
gives  an  accoimt  of  the  reception  bj  the  Oitr  of 
London  of  the  first  demand  for  ship-money.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  he  tells  us,  together  with  the  alder- 
men and  chief  citizens,  consulted  lawyers,  who 
advised  them  tbat  the  demand  was  unconstitu- 
tional. Upon  this  they  resolved  to  refuse  payment. 
But  before  they  had  tune  to  put  their  refusal  into 
shape,  the  King,  who  was  informed  of  what  was 
going  on,  ordered  the  Lord  Mayor  to  be  sum- 


moned before  the  Oounril,  where  Portland,  "  with 
grave  and  severe  words,"  told  him  that— 
"  His  Majesty  promised  himself,  from  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  his  people,  all  readiness  in  tho  aiecution 
of  hia  orders.  He  had  now  occasion  to  be  gravely 
offended,  seeing  that  ihey  showed  themselves  cool, 
and  refnaed  to  help  him  in  the  most  urgent  occasions 
of  the  Crown." 

After  more  words  in  the  same  strain,  the  Lord 
Mayor  tried  to  excuse  himself — 
"when  it  WHS  said  to  him  in  a  loud  voice  tbat  he 
was  to  go  away  and  not  to  fail  lo  settle  tho  mutter 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  tho  Xing,  whose 
desires  aimed  at  nothing  else  than  the  universal  good 
of  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  he  dspurted,  hnvlng 
humbled  himself  and  being  intimidatai  ;  nor  did  be 
fail  in  readiness  to  reassemble  the  chief  men, 
and  having  reported  what  had  taken  place,  he 
laboured  to  persuade  Cham  tbat  it  waa  honourable 
and  fitting  to  wilhdraw  all  opposition  to  tbe  King's 
will.  Nuverthele>B  there  was  much  opposition,  but 
after  many  fluctuations,  tho  reasoning  on  one  side  or 
the  other  having  been  taken  into  account,  they  re- 
solved in  the  end  to  pay  at  premnt  36,000/.  to  be  quit 
of  the  fitting  out  of  the  aeven  sliips  imposed  upon 
them,  and  of  anything  farther  which  might  como 
upon  them — the  effect  of  which,  if  it  is  not  alto- 
gether contrary  to  tha  laws  of  tha  kingdom,  as  many 
are  of  opinion,  is  crrtainly  repugnant  to  the  custom 
and  form  as  practiaed  among  this  people  up  to  the 
present  time. 

SaUUXL  R.  OAlUJIflEB. 
{To  bi  Bontinued.) 
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that  in  an  additional  chapter  ha  gave  the  verlsl 
noun  idv3d  as  the  more  probable  origin  of  the 
auzilialT  verb  with  the  direct  object.  Mr.  Van 
Eys  adds,  tbat  if  I  can  eventually  prove,  which  be 
thinks  hardly  probable,  my  tirst  assertion,  he  is 
ready  at  once  to  express  his  regrets.  There 
are  things  in  this  world  which,  notwithstanding 
their  seeming  hardly  probable,  turn  out  to  be  per- 
fectly true.  That  such  is  the  case  with  my  tittt 
BSBerUon  may  be  easily  shown,  and  so  I  un 
enabled  to  receive  with  pleasure  and  beforehsnd 
tbe  regrets  of  Mr.  Van  Eys,  persuaded  as  1  im 
that  he  will  be  convinajd  oy  the  following  quoli- 
tions :  "  Le  n  du  subjonctif "  (v.  StvAt  tar  (an- 
ffineetlafonnattonde»verba<mxiliairabai^uei,Ye 
M.  VanEyB,p.  71)  "nousparaltetre  la  conjonctioa 
non,  et  nonpasunalettreadventice,  conunelecrcit 
M.  Vinson  (v.  Asuus  de linguiatique,  vol.  v.  p.  Stfi) 
qui  A  adopt^  I'exolication  du  Princ«  Bonaparte." 
According  to  tnis  passage  I  am  made  hy  Mr, 
Van  Eys  the  partaker  of  an  opinion  which  i) 
not  mine.  In  fact,  it  would  be  thoronghly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  prove  that  in  anv  of  my  works  I 
ever  advanced  that  the  final  n  of  the  subjuaetifS 
is  an  adventitious  and  not  a  necessary  chancteris- 
tic  letter  of  the  verbal  form,  which  I  call  "rels- 
live,"  and  Mr.  Inchauspe  "  exquisitive."  To  sbo" 
that  Mr.  Van  Eys  is  fond  of  assertions  leading  tbe 
public  to  accept  in  an  equivocal  manner  the 
authorship  of  a  proposition,  suffice  it  to  quote 
what  he  says  at  p.  10,  after  having  cited  my  fol- 
lowing woids: — 

"  Lo  n  final  en  ofiet  n'a  pas  sa  raiton  d'etre  dans  n 
temps  [tho  impec^t  of  the  indicative].  Quant  an 
mode  subjonctif,  I'aezcoan  le  termino  en  n.  .  .  .  Ces 
bien  pour  cela  que  desan  at  deeala, '  q 
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CXHtSESPOlfBEIfCB. 

FRINCE  U-L.  BOVAFAXTB  ANS  X.  YAH  ETS. 

LondOD :  NoremDer  11, 18». 

In  the  issue  of  tbe  Acabbxt  of  the  6th  of  this 
month,  Mr.  Van  Eys  invites  me  to  point  out  the 
passages  proving:  1.  That  he  makes  me  say 
"  much  which  I  never  assarted,"  and  that  he 
quotes  my  words  in  an  incomplete  and  equivocal 
manner ;  3.  That  he  has  demed  the  vabdity  of 
facte  repeatedly  verified  by  myself  on  the  spot ; 
3.  That  be  has  asserted  that  the  word  era  has  no 
existence,  and  signifiea  nothing ;  4.  That  be  pro- 
poses the  verbal  noun  sroon  as  the  origin  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  with  a  direct  object,  and  with  both 
a  direct  and  an  indirect  oliject,  without  mentioning 


After  this  quotation  he  continues : — 

"  K.  Vinson  partaga  I'opinion  dn  Prince  BonnpWs 
(voir  Stvue  de  linffsutimit,  v.  p.  215,  et  vi.  p.  'HI). 
Non  seulemont  le  n  de  I'lmpariait,  mais  anssi  le  n  Grul 
du  subjoQCiif  serait  advontice,  et  mfme  le  e.  >'(»s 
ignorons  si  c'eat  Beulemsnt  I'opinion  do  M.  Vinson  oi 
aossi  cello  du  Prince  Bonaparte." 
Now,  how  can  Mr.  Van  Eya  ignore,  after  tha 
quotation  of  my  own  worda,  that  I  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  n  of  the  imperfect  and  thit 
of  tbe  subjunctiveP  Why  does  he  wish  to  let  t 
doubt  exist  on  my  opinion  which  ia  so  clearh 
stated  in  my  very  words  which  he  quotes  ?  I  am 
justified  in  stating  that  Mr.  Van  Eva,  at  p.  71,  nulo 
me  say  what  I  have  not  said,  and  tbat  at  p.  10,  ^> 
leadstbepubUc  to  equivocalnesH.  This unbecomio" 
proceeding  is  repeated  by  him  at  p.  114,  where  I 
find: — "M.  de  Charencey,  nous  ignorons  si  c'est 
seulement  son  opinion  ou  aussi  cells  du  Princa 
Bonaparte"  (and  how  many  things  does  it  not 
suit  Mr.  Van  Eye  to  ignore  P  ),  "  sdmet  aussi  ]t 
nominatif  comme  ayant  perdu  le  k"  etc  It  wonli 
have  been  very  easy  for  Mr,  Van  Eys  to  overcons 
his  ignorance  in  a  tnatter  of  fact  concerning  whtt 
I  have  or  have  not  said,  by  keeping  to  what  I  hsis 
written,  without  leading  the  public  to  suspect  me 
to  be  the  author  of  an  erroneous  opinion  wnichbs 
is  not  able  to  prove  I  have  ever  expressed.  It 
will  not  be  more  difficult  to  show  that  Mr.  Vso 
Eys  quote*  me  in  an  incomplete  manner.  I  tt»i 
at  p.  116:  "La  chute  du  k  n'eat  pas  meme  ac- 
cepts comme  un  Jait  possible,  par  le  P"^^ 
Bonaparte  lui'meme,  comme  on  Ta  vu  plus  bsut^ 
If  Mr.  Van  Eys  would  follow  my  sufflceslion  o' 
making  me  answerable  only  for  what  I  advance  is 
my  works,  he  would  see  that  what  I  have  »iu 
concerning  the  dropping  of  the  k  refers  only  to 
the  verbal  nouns,  and  hy  no  means  to  the  sUocu- 
tive  k,  and  other  cases  in  which  this  letter,  m 
every  tjro  knows,  ma;?  be  very  well  dropped,  and 
of  which  numerooa  instances  are  found  in  i"! 
Verbe.  This  is  what  I  say  in  the  fourth  note  of 
the  "Dixifime  tableau  suppltoBntaire,"  showiD;; 
the  conjugation  of  the  souaemNsvarre»8diaJ«I• 
"  II  faut  observer  que  la  gnttundednrenesfli- 
mine  pas  dans  les  noms    verbaui,  mais  que  1* 
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imttunle  douce  n'eat  pu  dans  la  mSine  cas." 
The  oidiiutr;  form  giamai,  derived  from  gia>- 
luiibt,  pTMenta  do  contradiction  -witli  mj  ha- 
■ertion  that  this  letter  ia  sot  dropped  in 
the  verbal  nouna,  and  the  mere  fact  of  the 
eii9t«DC«  of  gizotuiki  shows  its  droppios  in  gizo- 
1HB,  without  need  of  any  further  proois  by  Mr. 
Van  Eys,  who  pives  as  Buch,  at  p.  114,  the  fol- 
iowini;  f«Tegioua  blonder :  "  Zuila  eat  pour  lu- 
lula'l  It  sufja  corresponds  to  eucti,  and  luktla 
to  lair,  bow  can  lueln  tail  to  correBpond  to  luen  f 
But  Mr.  Van  Eya  nished  to  accumulate  initaucea 
of  the  dropping  of  the  k,  and,  aa  in  this  oue  he 
really  ignorod  the  existenee  of  the  now  obsolete 
lam,  has  found  convenieDt  to  imagine  that  lutla 
is  nothing  more  than  hiktla  without  k,  not 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  tint  belongs  t« 
(he  imperfect  of  the  aubjunctiTe,  and  the  SKond 
to  the  conditional.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
conceive  bow,  having  been  able  to  find  the  obso- 
lete biela  in  the  New  TeatameDt  of  Lifarraga,  he 
baa  not  been  able  also  to  deduce  it  from  the 
y  obsolete  luen.  Instances  of  the  last  occur 
i.  2SiHeb.  vii.27i  Rev.  vi.  2, 
lui.  17,  &c. 

For  what  concerns  mv  second  accusation  my 
answer  is  very  simple.  I'did  not  assert  that  Mr. 
Van  Eys  denied  the  n  of  the  imperfect  dropped 
in  the  Aezcoan  dialect,  and  the  k  of  gizonaken 
and  gisoiuihi  heard  in  some  localities.  The  facts 
I  alluded  to  aie  more  important,  for  they  consist 
in  the  continnation  by  myself,  repeatedly  and  on 
the  very  spot,  of  the  existence  of  almost  all  the 
numerous  "  terniinatirs  "  given  by  native  writers, 
Each  as  Zavala,  Inchauspe,  Lardizabal,  Lam' 
niendi,  Abbadie,  Ohaho,  &.C.  The  insertion  of 
these  "tennioatiri"  with  many  others  added  by 
myself  in  my  Verhi  binds  me  to  assume  the 
reepODsibility  of  their  existence.  Now,  does  Mr. 
Van  EvB  deny  or  not,  at  p.  44,  and  elsewhere,  a 
great  number  of  them  given  by  Lardizabal  and 
other  Basque  aathors,  whom  in  tbe  moat  improper 
manner  he  accuses  of  having  invented  P  Decidedly 
he  does,  and  so  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  he 
denies,  without  being  able,  however,  to  invalidate, 
facts  which  I  have  proved  beyond  argumenL 

Coming  to  mv  third  accusation,  which  Hr.  Van 
F^  thinks  migut  have  been  left  unnoticed,  I  beg 
bun  to  look  at  p.  iv.  of  his  last  work,  the  only  one 
to  which  I  have  limited  my  observations,  and  tell 
me  if  he  also  thinks  to  leave  unuodced  the  repudi- 
ation of  his  previous  opinion  of  two  years  ago, 
which  in  his  work  of  the  present  yeeur  is  expressed 
in  the  following  words:  "era  n'existe  pas  et  ne 
aignifie  rien."  By  what  secret  era  may  not  exist 
and  signify  nothing,  and  at  the  some  time  exist 
and  signify  something,  is  a  mystery  which  I  leave 
him  to  unravel. 

1  fourth  a  . 
seems  unfur  to  Mr.  Vui  £ys 
trary,  very  ia-a  to  me.  He  admits,  in  &ct,  that 
what  I  say  about  his  troan  is  true.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  cannot  see  why  what  I  say  being  true 
niay  become  un&ir  by  my  not  alluding  to  another 
explanation  which  he  gives  at  p.  112,  taking  the 
verbal  noun  iduld  as  the  ori|^  of  a  portion  of  the 
Basque  "  terminatifs."  I  limited  myself  to  the 
rroan  theory  u  being  the  principal  basis  of  bis 
irork.  And  oa  showing  by  its  admiaaion  bis  in- 
competency to  analyse  the  Basque  verb,  but  there 
ivere  two  other  reasons  which  prevented  my  occu- 
pying myself  about  the  iduJd  theory.  The  first 
IB  thatj  notwithstanding  my  not  being  inclined  to 
admit  it,  I  profess  the  greatest  deference  for  the 
tslent  of  the  P.  Zavala,  who,  let  it  be  known  to 
Mr.  Van  Eys,  ia  the  only  true  author  of  the  said 
bj  no  means  unreasonable  theory.  The  second 
reason  is  that,  as  iduid,  according  to  Mr.  Van  Eys, 
meets  at  the  same  end  with  croon  (an  assertion 
'which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities 
and  is  quite  below  criticism),  it  seems  obvious 
that  any  argument  invalidating  the  erorm  could 
not  fail  to  applv  as  well  to  ' 
uDderstood  by  Mr.  Van  Eys. 
1   ngret  liaTing  been  obliged  I 


much  on  the  valuable  space  of  the  Acabemt,  but 
if,  un  the  one  hand,  the  provocations  of  Mr.  Van 
I^s  have  necessitated  my  doing  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  his  incompetency  on  the  subject  and 
the  un&imess  of  bis  proceedings  determine  my 
resolution  of  discontinuing  the  present  ar^ment 
with  him.  L.-L.  BoxafIbte. 


There  is,  as  is  well  known,  great  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  pUy  of  Richard  II. 
acted  by  the  request  of  Sir  Qilly  Merrick  the  day 
before  Essex's  rising  was  Shikapere'a,  or  some 
other.  The  probabilities  ore  on  the  whole,  I 
think,  in  favour  of  its  beiog  Shakspere's.  As 
Shakapere  was  intimately  connected  with  South- 
ampton, who  was  one  of  Essex's  leading  partisans, 
it  is  probable  that  those  partisans  would  apply  for 
any  dramatic  help  they  might  want,  or  fancy  they 
wanted,  to  the  company  to  which  Shnkspere  be- 
longed. Agun,  the  omission  of  the  Deposition 
Scene  from  the  Quartos  of  1G07  and  I59S,  though 
t^ere  can  be  little  doubt  it  waa  then  written, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  significant  of  the  use  to 
which  that  scene  might  be  turned.  The  pub- 
lisher of  those  Quartos  evidently  saw  in  it  some- 
thing  that  might  be  construed  into  a  sense  un- 
favourable to  the  Queen,  and  so  welcome  to  her 
enemies.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  does  the  fact  of 
the  play's  being  called  an  old  play,  and  one  that 
it  would  not  pay  to  act,  counterweigh  these  pro- 
babilities. Others,  however,  and  entice  of  judg- 
ment, may  decide  for  themselves  diEFerently.  But 
the  evidence  I  have  now  to  bring  forward — not, 
it  is  possible,  for  the  firsttime,but,if  so,  curiously 
overlooked  o»  ignored — cannot,  I  believe,  IJe 
treated  in  thia  manner.  It  seemi  to  moke  it  birly 
certain  that  the  play  vea  really  Sbakspere's. 

In  a  report  of  Attorney-General  Bacon's  speech 
in  the  S^«  Triai*  there  is  given  the  name  of  the 
actor  with  whom  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  negociated. 
It  is  Phillips;  and,  unless  good  reason  is  shown 
to  the  contrary^e  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  is 
the  Auguatine  Phillips,  who  waa  a  member  of  the 
famous  Globe  Company — i.e.,  one  of  Shalispere's 
"  fellows."  In  the  licence  of  1603  the  names  run : 
I^urence  Fletcher,  William  Shokspere,  Richard 
Burbage,  Augustine  Pbillips,  &c.  A  notice  of 
him  may  be  found  in  the  Hittorieai  Account  of 
the  English  Stage  and  elsewhere. 

The  report  is  that  described  as  "a  fuUer 
account  of  the  Trial  of  Sir  Chriatopber  Blunt, 
Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  Sir  Gilly 
Merrick  and  Henry  Cuffe,  from  a  MS.  purchased 
at  a  sale  of  the  MSS,  of  Peter  Le  Neve,  Esq., 
Norroy  Eing-at-Arms ; "  and  the  pasaage  that 
concerns  us  occurs  on  p.  ]44fi  of  the  1600  edition 
of  State  Ti-iall:— 

"And  the  storj  of  Henry  the  Fourth  beiog  set 
forth  in  a  pUy,  and  in  that  play  there  being  set  forth 
the  killing  of  the  king  upon  a  stage,  the  Friday  be- 
fore, Sir  Qilly  and  lomB  others  of  the  Earl's  train 
baring  tho  humour  Co  sa«  a  play,  Ihsy  must  needs 
biive  the  play  of  'jHenry  the  Fourth.'  The  plajBra 
told  them  that  vraa  stalg,  thgj  should  get  nothing  by 
playing  of  that;  but  no  play  else  would  acrve,  sod 
Sic  Qilly  gim  forty  ahillinga  to  Phillipe  (he  player 
to  piny  this,  besides  whatever  ha  could  gel.' 
The  play's  being  called  Henry  the  Fourth  surely 
cannot  cause  any  difficulty,  seeing  what  is  sud  of 
its  contents.  But  if  anyone  should  think  other- 
wise, there  is  abundant  other  evidence  to  show 


"Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  at- 
tempted and  committed  by  Uobeit  late  Earl  of 
Essex  and  his  complices,  against  her  Majesty  and 
her  Kingdoms,"  when  we  are  told  that  "  it  was 

S'ven  in  evidence  .  ■  ,  that  the  afternoon  before 
e  rebellion,  Meridi,  with  a  great  company  of 
others  that  afterwarda  were  all  in  the  action,  had 
procured  to  be  played  before  them  the  plai/  ofd^ 


poKog  King  ItieHard  the  Soamd.    Neither  was  it 
casual,  but  a  play  bespcAen  by  klerick." 

But,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  on  this  point, 
or  as  to  who  that  Phillips  was,  it  must  be  all  dis- 
sipated by  a  document  now  printed  in  the  Calendar 
of  State  Papert,  Domestic  Series,  I698-I601,  p. 
678 — a   document    whose    importance    has   been 


headed  "  Examination  of  Augustine  Pbilipps, 
servant  to  the  Lord  Ohamberlam  and  one  of  bis 
Players,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  and 
Edward  Fenner,"  and  runs  thus  :— 

"On  Thursday  or  Friday  sevennlght  Sir  Charlos 
Percy,  Sir  Josceline  Percy,  Lord  Mouteagle  and 
several  others  spoke  to  some  of  our  players  to  play 
the  deposing  and  killing  of  Richnrd  ii,  and  promised 
to  give  them  *0«.  more  tlmti  their  ordinary  to  do  so. 
Examinate  and  hia  fellows  had  determined  to  play 
some  olher  play,  holding  Ibiit  of  King  Richard  as 
beitig  so  old,  and  so  loog  oat  of  use  that  thay  should 
have  H  imBlI  eampHny  of  it ;  but  at  thia  request  thay 
were  content  to  plsy  it." 

We  may  just  aak  whether  the  above  names  do 
not  suggest  that  some  of  Essex's  accomplices  may 
have  nursed  designs  very  difierent  from  bia  own, 
or  at  all  events  from  tiioee  he  professed  P  But 
this  by  the  way.  What  is  noticeable  for  us  is 
that  "  the  deposing  and  killing  of  Sichaid  II." 
is  exactlv  the  aubject  of  Shakapere's  pUv. 

Considering  now  the  general  probaoihties,  and 
the  foctA  that  the  company  employed  by  the 
Eisexiana  was  that  to  which  Shokspere  belonged, 
and  that  the  play  asked  for  answers  m  description 
to  Shaksperes  Richard  IL,  cui  we  hesitate  to 
believe  thst  the  play  was  indeed  Shokspeie's  f 
Is  it  credible  that  there  were  two  Itichard  II.s 
"in  the  field"  of  the  Globe  P      J.  W.  Hai,bs. 


"LMKIDa  A 

THH  SIM'UTKB. 

Hmmibenmltb :  Kov.  IS,  1S». 
Professor  Evans  has"  never  heard  of  theslmige 

custom  here  alluded  to,  either  as  now  existing  or 
OS  having  exiatad  at  some  former  period,"  May  I 
be  allowed  to  point  out  what  appears  to  be  the 
ori^nal  passage  from  which  the  writer  of  the 
article  drew  the  authority  for  his  statement,  and 
apparently  its  very  words  P  It  occurs  in  a  work  so 
well-kuownas£rnnirtPiipubr.ilnt>;vi{M(Bobn*B 
edition,  1849,  vol.  ii.  248-248),  where  the  follow- 
ing  is  cited  from  Bagford's  letter,  dated  February 
1, 1714-5,  in  Lelsnd^s  ColUctanra,  i.  76:— 

"Within  the  memory  of  our  fath«n,  in  Shropshire, 
in  those  rillagw  adjoyniDg  to  Wales,  whae  a  person 
dyad,  there  was  notice  given  to  an  old  aire  (for  bo  they 
called  him],  who  praaently  repaired  te  ihe  place  where 
the  daeeaaad  lay,  and  atood  before  the  door  of  the 
house,  when  someof  the  family  came  ontand  fomishsd 
him  with  B  cricket,  on  which  ha  aat  down  facing  the 
door,  Than  they  gave  him  a  groat,  which  he  put  in 
hia  pocket ;  a  cnist  of  bread,  whieh  he  eat ;  and  n 
fiiU  bowls  of  ale,  which  he  drank  off  at  a  draught. 
After  this  he  got  up  from  the  cricket  and  pronoancsd, 
with  a  composed  gesture,  the  tate  and  rttt  of  the  loul 
departed  for  which  he  tPouldpaiM  hie  own  enul.  Thia 
I  bod  from  the  ingenious  John  Aubrey,  Esq." 

The  following  words  of  Aubrey's  own  are  then 

"  In  the  CDOnly  of  Eereford  was  an  old  customs  st 
faneralla  to  hire  poor  people,  who  were  to  take  npon 
them  the  ainnea  of  the  party  decenHd.    One  of  them 

She  was  a  long,  leaoe,  ugly,  lamentable  poor  rnakal) 
remember,  lived  in  a  cottnge  on  Boeae  highu-uy. 
The  manner  wu,  that  when  the  corpn  wes  brought 
out  of  the  bouse,  and  layd  on  the  bier^,  a  Inafa  of 
bread  was  bronght  out,  sad' delivered  to  the  sinne 
eeter,  over  the  orpae,  as  also  a  mamr  bovle,  of 
maple,  full  of  beer  (which  he  waa  to  drink  up),  nnd 
siipenoe  in  money;  in  conaideration  wbenniF  he 
took  upon  him,  ipso  tiuta,  all  the  einat's  of  the 
defUDCt,  and  freed  him  or  hei  from  WHlkin^  after 
they  were  dead.  This  ciutomr  slladrs,  rnvthiiikx, 
something  to  the  acapegoate  in  the  old  Inwo,  I^vit. 
xri.  21,  22.  .  .  .  Tbis  customs;  though  nr.ty  u-ul  iu 
□ur  dajrs,  yot  by  some  people  vw  obs-incil  eiuu  in 
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the  atrictut  time  of  the  presbjteciaa  goTernment,  as 
at  BjDiJer  (volens  nolens  tbe  paraoD  of  the  pansh), 
the  kiodred  of  a  Toman  deceased  there  hiid  this  crre-  . 
mouia  puoctunllj  perfarmed,  according  to  hrr  iriil : 
and  also  tbe  like  wus  dune  at  the  cit;  of  Hereford  in 
those  times,  where  a  woninD  kept,  many  yeerea  before 
her  dench,  It  mazard  bowle  for  the  Binno-eater;  and 
tjie  like  in  other  places  in  this  countie;  as  also  in 
Bncon.  I  believe  this  custom  was  hexeloforo  used 
all  over  Wales."  (ffmiai««  of  GeatHitme  and  Juda- 
ism. Lnnsdowno  MSS.  22S.  fol.  116.) 
In  n  note  the  utme  writer  itdda  that  at  LlaDfr^rs, 
Brecon,  about  1640,  5Ir.  Qwin,  the  minister, 
"  could  not  hinder  the  performance  of  this  ancient 
Ciistome."  And  he  saya  in  ecothei  page  of  the 
MS.  cited  :  "a.d.  16M.  Thia  custom  is  uaed  to 
this  day  in  North  Wales." 

While  these  statements  very  clearly  affiroi  tbe 
former  prevalence,  in  North  Wales  and  the  Border, 
of  the  auperstitious  practice  in  question,  tliey  do 
not,  of  course,  go  to  ehow  that,  in  the  wopda  of 
the  article,  it  is  "  still  surviving' "  in  those  locali- 
ties, aa  well  aa  in  South  Walea.  The  writer, 
however,  of  the  interesting  compilation  in  Slack- 
Kocd  haa  little  to  tell  ua  about  aurviving  North 
"VValsh  RupersUtiona,  and  leas  that  is  new.  Some 
of  those  mentioned  (e.ff.,  that  about  pigeon's 
feathers,  and  the  Bible  and  .ley  or  sieve  spell  to 
find  a  thief)  are  common  ia  various  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  others,  like  the  Can^oyU 
CorjA  (Corpse  Candle),  ane  more  or  lees  satiafac- 
*  torilj  referred  to  in  well-known  works— aa  in  the 
QhoKe  K»te»  from  Notts  and  Queriet,  and  in  the 
old  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazini ;  other  remark- 
able superstitions,  again,  alletted  to  be  still  living, 
such  as  that  of  the  MaUt  y  Net,  or  Mam  y  Dncg 
(Mother  of  Mischief),  are  not  mentioned. 

I  venture  to  remark  that  the  popular  auper- 
stitioDs  of  Wales  still  await  a  student,  acqu^nttd 
with  the  Welsh  language,  and  content,  instead  of 
soeking  folk-loio  from  bookt,  to  collect  it  at  the 
firesides  of  the  people,  in  the  out-of-the-way 
Tillages  and  secluded  glens  where  it  lingers 
longest.  David  FiizanKaLD. 

CrocffVf  Jmu.  OBwcatrj. 

In  reference  to  the  strange  profession  of  "  Sin- 
Eater,"  mentioned  by  the  writer  in  Biackioood  and 
doubted  by  your  able  correspondent,  the  l^v. 
Silvan  Evans,  let  me  refer  biui  and  your  readers 
to  a  well-known  work,  Uon«'e  Yeat  Sook,  on 
col.  658  of  which  will  be  found  some  records 
of  the  practice  both  in  Wales  and  on  the  borders. 
One  of  the  illustrations  dat«3  &om  Herefordshire, 
in  which  coun^,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  writer 
in  SlackKood  resides.  AaKEW  Kobeets. 


AFPOIHTKBHTS  POB  KBXI  WEEE. 

IT.  ■Sar.  W,  I  pjn.    Crriba  PBlica  Coicert  (MdiiH. 
GadpoB). 
Satnrdav    Ponnliii  Toncert.    fit, 
Juna'i  H^  (UdltF.  Mehllg). 


Uo[IDi.v,KoT.3V,     Xpji..  A 


i;  Qmlor  Loeturt 


TmraauT,  Kov.  1 


,  Abtbropolo^JcallTiflrltiite :  "Ki- 
CATiLtlona  Id  ClHburJ  Camp, 
SniH^"  bf  ColoDel  A.  Lvie 
Fdi  1  "aemarki  an  ths  AnJ- 
iDftl  Renvin"  dlscoverfil  Iri  the 
Etcnvatlonjf."      by    riofeuor 

ChlmntJoal. 
. '  On  IbD  Bdgifc 

Boj'al  Bwiiity  of  Llttntnn ; 
"Od  »niF  of  the  DlincuUiu 
■lyj  Peculiarities  al  the  English 
LanRtiBgc,"  bj  6.  Wuhlneton 


.    Qnekctt:  "HlstokigTCrf  tbe 

DeDtnl  Tlwsn,"  b;  T.  dnrtoi 
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SCIENCE. 

The  MovemenU  and  Sahiie  of  CUmbing  Fla,nU, 

By  Charles   Darwin,  M.A.,    F.E.S.,    &c. 

Second  Edition,  revised.     (London  :  John 

Murray,  1875.) 
This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  tho  essay 
which  first  appeared  in  the  ninth  volame  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Linnacan  Society.  Climb- 
ing-plants Lave  already  been  the  sabject  of 
interesting  memoirs  by  Palm,  Eago  von 
Uobl,  and  Datrochet,  and  we  have  now  a 
variety  of  most  valuable  obaervations  made 
by  Mr.  Darwin  upon  more  than  a  hundred 
widely- distinct  species. 

Mr.  Darwin  divides  climbing- pl&nts  into 
fonr  clasaes ;  those  wbicb  twine  spirally 
round  a  support,  and  are  not  aided  by  any 
other  movement ;  those  endowed  with  irri- 
table organs,  which,  when  they  tonch  any 
object,  clasp  it ;  those  which  ascend  merely 
by  the  aid  of  hooks ;  and,  lastly,  those 
which  do  so  by  means  of  rootlets.  Neither 
of  the  two  latter  classes,  however,  exhibit 
any  special  movements,  and  the  principal 
portion  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  ia  therefore 
devoted  to  pliints  belonging  to  the  first 
two  classes.  These  four  principal  modes 
of  climbing  are  generally  charact«ria- 
tio  of  distinct  plants,  thong h  Bignotiia 
Tvjeediajia  is  a  remarlrable  instance,  inas- 
mach  as  it  combines  four  different  modes  of 
climbing — namely,  twining,  leaf- climbing, 
tendril,  climbing,  and  root- climbing.  When 
plants  climb  by  means  of  irritable  organs, 
such  organs  may  consist  of  modified  leaves, 
branches,  or,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  vine,  of 
flower.pednnclea :  bat  these  different  classes 
sometimes  gradnate  into  one  another.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  observe  that  tbe  homo- 
logical  nature  of  a  tendril  seems  to  make  no 
difference  in  iiA  mode  of  action.  We  should 
indeed,  I  think,  be  disposed  to  expect  thia 
from  the  interesting  &ct  that  climbiug- 
plants  are  found  among  so  many  distinct 
orders  of  plants.  Lindley  divides  phanero- 
gamicplants  into  fifly-iune  alliances,  of  which, 
withont  counting  book-  Or  root- climbers,  no 
less  than  thirty-five  include  trne  climbing- 
plants,  to  which  a  few  cryptogamic  forms 
must  be  added.  The  advantage  to  many 
plants  of  becoming  climbers  is  very  obvious, 
since  they  can  in  thia  manner  reach  the 
light,  and  expose  a  large  aurfaoe  of  their 
leaves  to  its  action  and  that  of  free  air,  with 
comparatively  little  expenditure  of  organised 
matter  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that, 
as  Mr.  Bates  has  pointed  out,  the  tropical 
forests  of  America,  which  are  so  character, 
ised  by  the  abundance  of  arboreal  mammals, 
also  contain  a  large  number  of  climbing- 
plants. 

The  power  of  climbing  appears  to  depend 
upon  tbe  curious  rotatory  movements  per- 
formed by  the  growing  plants.  Hofmeister 
has  observed  that  the  shoots  and  leaves  of 
all  plants,  white  young,  move  after  being 
shaken,  and  Korner  also  has  noticed  that 
the  flower-peduncles  of  a  la^^  number  of 
plants,  if  shaken  or  gently  rubbed,  bend  to 
one  side.  This  rudimentary  power  of  move- 
ment has,  in  Mr.  Darwin's  opinion,  been 
specialised  and  perfected  in  the  case  of 
climbing-plants ;  and  he  thinks  that  leaf- 
climbers  were,  in  the  firat  iustance,  twiners, 
and  subsequently  became  capable  of  gtasping 
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a  support,  which  would  be  a  great  advan. 
tage  to  them.  However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  clear  that  the  curious  rotatory  move. 
ments  which  are  performed  by  the  growing 
shoots  of  climbing -plants,  and  which  are 
sometimes  in  the  direction  of  tbe  sun,  bat 
more  often  take  the  opposite  course,  are 
essential  to  the  power  of  climlniig. 

Of  these  rotatory  movements  Mr.  Darwin 
gives  a  moat  graphic  account.  For  instann, 
speaking  of  an  asclepiadaceous  plant,  be- 
longing to  the  genns  Geroptgia,  he  says:— 

"  I  allowed  the  top  to  {rrow  out  almost  hoii- 
zontally  to  the  length  of  31  inches ;  this  now  coo- 
eisted  of  three  long  internodes,  terminated  hy  tnc 
short  ones.  The  whole  revolved  in  n  course  op- 
posed to  the  sun  (tbe  reverse  of  that  of  the  llujii, 
at  rates  between  6  hrs.  15  min.  and  0  hrs.  4G  mu, 
for  each  revolution.  The  extreme  tip  thus  made 
a  circle  of  above  6  feet  (or  GS  inches)  in  diameter, 
and  16  feet  in  circumference,  travelling  at  th^ 
rate  of  33  or  33  incbea  per  hour,  'i'he  weather 
being  hot,  the  plant  was  allowed  to  stand  on  my 
study  table;  and  it  waa  an  interesting  spectacle 
to  watch  the  long  shoot  sweeping  this  gnad 
circle,  ni^rht  and  day,  in  search  of  some  object 
round  which  to  twine." 

In  some  oases,  the  plants  really  behaved 
almost  as  if  they  were  alive ; — 

"Several  times,"  says  Mr.  Darwin  (p.  Ill), 
"  I  watched  caaes  like  the  following :  A  Icniinl 
caught  a  thin  stick  by  the  hooks  of  one  of  its  two 
extreme  branches ;  though  thus  held  by  the  tip,  it 
still  tried  to  revolve,  bowing  itself  to  all  eidst, 
and  by  thia  movement  the  other  extreme  brancb 
sooD  caught  tbe  stick.  The  first  branch  Ibeo 
loosed  itself,  and,  arranging  its  hooks,  again  cau^lit 
hold.  No  other  branches,  ss  the  tendril  thru 
stood,  could  possibly  have  touched  the  aticV, 
But,  before  long,  the  upper  part  of  the  m»in 
stem  began  to  contract  mto  an  open  spire.  It 
thus  draned  the  shoot  which  bore  the  tendiil 
towards  Uie  stick ;  and  as  the  tendril  continuilly 
tried  to  revolve,  a  fourth  branch  was  brought  into 
contact.  And,  lastly,  &om  tbe  spiral  contiactioD 
travelling  down  both  the  main  stem  and  it» 
branches,  all  of  them,  one  after  another,  vcm 
ultioutely  brought  into  contact  with  the  BticL 
They  then  wound  themselvea  round  it  and  ronid 
one  another,  until  the  whole  tendril  was  tied  to- 
gether in  an  inextricable  knot." 

It  is  also  curious  that  tendrils  which 
would  thrive  and  thicken  if  they  met  with  a 
suitable  support,  die  and  drop  ofi'  like  a  tesf 
in  autumn  if  they  fail  to  find  anch  an  obJMl 
of  attachment.  The  sensibility  of  some 
tendrils  is  very  remarkable.  In  one  cs.'f 
Mr.  Darwin  found  that  a  loop  of  thin  thread. 
only  i^g  of  a  grain  in  weight,  caused  a  tem- 
porary flexure.  In  another  a  touch  with  n 
pencil,  so  gentle  as  only  jnat  to  move  s 
tendril  borne  at  the  end  of  a  long  flexibk'  ' 
shoot,  was  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  become 
perceptibly  curved  in  four  or  five  minutes; 
but  it  is  Gurioufl  that  tendrils  which  ait 
drawn  across  one  another  do  not  catch,  nor  I 
are  they  afiected  by  drops  of  rain.  Mr.  Dar-  | 
win  found  in  several  plants  that  a  showi^f 
from  a  syringe,  which  instantly  caused  the 
leaves  of  a  Mimosa  to  close,  had  no  effccc  : 
upon  the  tendrils  of  a  pasaion-fiower ; 
whereas  a  loop  of  thread  weighing  j'^  ol^  I 
grain,  which  cauBed  the  t«ndrUe  to  become 
curved,  hod  no  effect  upon  the  leaves  of  » 
Mimosa;  a  fact  which  curiously  shows  I: o* 
the  sensitiveness  has  become  differentiated 
in  different  plants.  In  Mr.  Darwin's  opinion 
leaf-climbing  plants  were  originally  twiners, 
and    tendril-bearers    were    originally   lew- 
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climbers;  andcertAtnly  the  disposition  of  the 
climbing  species  in  the  difTerent  natural 
orders  lends  a  strong  snpport  to  this  view. 
OradatioDs  of  atmctare  also  are  very  inter- 
esting. Thns,  among  leaf-climhere,  ia  the 
Fumariaceae,  we  have  a  most  interesting 
gradation.  The  terminal  leafieta  of  Fu- 
maria  oJidnaUs  are  no  smaller  than  the 
rest ;  in  Adlwmia  ci/rrlioga  they  are  greatly 
redaced  ;  in  Crmjdalis  claviaulata  they  have 
become  microscopical ;  and,  finally,  in  Di- 
eentra  the  tendrils  have  become    perfectly 


"We  have  not  space  for  more  illnstrations, 
bnt  we  tmat  that  the  facta  above  quoted 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  Climbing 
Plants,  and  that  its  interest  ia  by  no  means 
confined  only  to  the  stndent  of  Botany. 

Ellen  Lubbock. 


An  Eietnentary  Grammar ;  with  full  Syllabary 
and  ProgveMive  Beading-hook  of  the  Assy- 
rian hanguage  in  the  Ganeifomi  Time.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.  (London ; 
Samnel  Bagster  and  Sons,  1875.) 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
appearance  of  a  new  aid  to  learning  the 
very  complicated  forms  of  writin);  and  the 
peculiar  language  of  the  ABsyrio- Babylonian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  by  an  author  who 
is  very  favourably  known  already  for  his 
Assyriological  publications,  especially  his 
ABsvrian  Grammar.  His  present  work  takes 
a  place  by  the  side  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Qrammaire  Atsyrientw  by  Joachim  Menant, 
both  having  distinctly  practical  aims,  Mr. 
Sayce' s,  indeed ,  h  aving  been  originally  written 
in  connsziou  with  his  lectures  upon  Assyrian 
philology,  which  were  held  in  tJie  early  part 
of  1875,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology.  It  contains,  first 
of  all,  a  very  complete  syllabary  of  the 
characters,  with  not  only  their  simple,  bat 
€tlso  with  their  compound  ideographical 
values,  then  a  condensed  abstract  of  the 
most  important  grammatical  phenomena,  in 
connexion  with  which  the  derivatiou  of 
nouns  and  the  Assyrian  phonology  are  also 
treatedia  an  Appendix.  The  Assyrian  words 
are  giTon  throughout  in  the  cuneiform  type, 
and,  beside  this,  numerous  exercises  give 
the  learner  the  opportunity  of  matSng 
himself  gradually  acquainted  with  the  com- 
plicated and  diffioult  character.  A  small 
reading-book  containing  historical  and  other 
texts,  partly  with  and  partly  without  tran- 
scription and  translation,  concludes  the 
book.  We  doubt  not  that  this  book  will 
be  gladly  welcomed  on  every  side,  and  we 
iFould  particularly  draw  attention  to  the 
tronble  the  author  has  taken  to  make  the 
syllabary  as  complete  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  translate  and  explain  the 
Assyrian  glosses.  At  the  same  time,  a  good 
deal  must  unfortunately  remain  uncertain 
and  undetermined,  and  a  mark  of  interroga* 
tion  most  even  be  put  to  some  of  the  an. 
tfaor's  interpretations.  This  lies  directly  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  cannot  be  made  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  the  author.  We 
could,  however,  have  wished  on  this  veiy 
account  that  he  had  given  references  for  his 
values  in  every  instance,  as  Edwin  Norria 


has  done  in  the  syllabary  of  his  Assyrian 
Lexicon.  Had  this  been  so,  the  less  advanced 
Assyrian  scholar  would ,  easily  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ascertain  the  correctness  or  incor- 
rectness of  an  interpretation.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  anthorities  on  which  they  rely 
ought  to  become  more  general  among  Assy - 
riologists.  We  also  regret  that  the  pho- 
nology ia  only  treated  very  briefly  and  cur- 
sorily (in  a  page  and  a  half),  as  this 
grammatical  chapter  in  Assyrian  especially 
deserves  particnlar  attention  from  tbe  be- 
ginner. We  have,  by  the  way,  serious 
doubts  whether  the  Assyrians,  who  always 
wrote  «,  not  i/u,  at  the  beginning  of  words 
especially  in  the  imperfect  forms  "  ukin," 
("ultakan  "),  pronounced  itj/it.  In  the  tran- 
scription of  Assyrian  words  by  the  He- 
brews, this  yu  never  appears,  but  rather  an 
S  shortened  out  uf  the  -u — s.  g.,  Sartigon, 
f[fa,  SanSballat  j  and,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
the  change  of  the  Jod  (Yod)  into  a  gnt- 
tnral  vowel  (Aleph)  is  also  an  Assyrian 
peculiarity.  Bat  these  are  vexed  questions 
in  science,  the  reply  to  which  in  one  way  or 
another  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  praiC 
tical  value  of  tbe  book,  which  we  hope  will, 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  anthor,  serve  "to  attract  students  to 
this  new  and  important  branch  of  research." 
Ed.  Schbadbb. 


Thb  following  b  the  teit  of  Dr.  Goldschmidt's 
BepoTt  on  the  Inscriptions  in  the  North-Central 
Province,  lately  printed  at  Colombo.  We  regret 
to  Bee  that  the  Report  has  called  forth  Borne  ei- 
presdons  of  disappointmoDt  from  the  Ceylon  press, 
which  has  pernapB  mistakea  the  modest  lan- 
gaage  of  a  true  scholar  for  a  confaaaioQ  of  failure. 
It  must  not  be  foi^ottea  that  Dr.  Goldschmidt'e 
serricea  have  been  engaged  for  two  years,  and 
that  he  has  as  yet  only  examined  the  inBcriptions 
in  a  tangle  district  of  Ceylon. 

"  In  giviag  a,  geaeml  report  of  my  work  on  Ceylon 
iDBcripUaaa  danag  chs  last  lix  moutha,  I  ctumot 
attempt  jet  Co  connect  the  dnta  to  be  derived  from 
them  lo  B.a  bjstarical  account. 

"  A.  compantiTely  >mall  poclion  of  the  inscriptions 
has  coma  down  to  us  in  perfect  presBrvation,  the  great 
majoiitj  of  them  being  more  or  Jeea  coDEiderably 
demitged,  partly  from  natural  eaoSBS,  partly  by  wilfal 
destmction,  the  natives  supposing  the  ancient  Siip- 
halrte  letters,  which,  by  a  coiious  mianomer,  they  in- 
variably style  'Nlgara,'  to  indicate  some  hidden 
treasare ;  thus,  at  Mapdngals  (thirteen  miles  horn 
Annr&diuipnia,  in  the  jnngla  near  the  Knranasgala 
road)  a  long  inscription  was,  for  this  only  zaaam, 
BOinplBtely  dialroyed  some  twenty  ysan  ago. 

"  My  callection  now  contains  eighty-thiee  copies, 
comprising  about  one-half  of  all  the  inscriptions  lo  be 
found  in  the  North-Central  ProTiniM,  among  which 
there  are  thre&  in  Tamil,  and.  these  not  very  ancient 
ones,  the  remainder  being  SinluileBe  of  varioua  ages. 

"  No  inscription  of  the  pre-Bnddhistic  period  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  we  may  infer  from  this  Jact  that 
this  custom,  and  perhaps  even  the  ait  of  writing,  was 
nnknown  to  the  SitphaleM  aa  lata  as  the  reign  of 
DevinftDipiya  Tisso ;  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day  Siipbalese  has  always  beou  written  in  the  same 
alphabet,  made  known  to  ns,  in  its  origicBl  slmpe.  by 
J.  Prinsep,  the  decipherer  of  Kiug  A;aka'a  inscrip- 
tion s,  bnt  so  changed  in  the  course  of  nearly  2,100 
yeaca,  aa  to  nhjbit  hardly  any  trace  of  resemblance 
between  the  andect  characters  and  the  letters  now  in 

"By  finding  ont  the  liuks  between  the  old  Indian 
alphabet  and  the  modem  Simhalese.  I  was  enabled, 
after  a  short  time,  to  decipher  inscriptions  of  all 


"  The  geanal  sqnatiah  or  angular  character  of  the 
old  letters  is  nuuDtsined  as  far  down  aa  ro  the  third 
century  A.D..  while  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  we  already  meet  with  an  alphabet  similar  to 
the  rounded  modern  Simhalese  in  its  wliolo  aspect.  It 
ie  in  the  intermediate  time  that  Simhalese  aad  FUi 
literature  seems  to  have  flourished  most ;  this  circum- 
stance accounts  for  the  rapid  change  of  the  ielteiR  aa 
well  as  for  the  great  developmoni;  we  find  the  lan- 
guage to  have  undergone  simultaneously. 

"  Aa  for  the  places  where  insirriptioDS  are  found, 
the  old  VihAras  rank  foremost.  The  moat  ancient 
and  rary  numerous  partlon  of  them  is  seen  in  cavee, 
with  no  more  contents,  generally,  than  the  dedication 
by  soma  king  or  prirnta  person  of  the  cave  to  the 
priesthood, 

"  There  are  nino  such  caTes  at  IMihintiile,  two  at 
WcBsagiri  naai  Anurftdhapura,   four  near  the  tillage 


othtr  plao 


ieiied. 


WasBSgiri  refdr  to  the  dona- 
tion of  tB'o  caves  by  the  wife  and  son,  respectively, 
of  the  BralimiiQ  Halikada,  who  seema  to  be  the  iden- 
tical Brahman  mentioned  in  tbe  MahlvaipsQ  as  one  of 
the  ambaasadors  sent  by  Xing  Devinampiya  Tisso  to 
King  DliarmAi^olia.  These,  together  with  many  other 
cnve-interiptioas,  in  which  Brahman  a  appear  as 
donors,  furnish  ns  with  the  interesting  £ict  that  ori- 
ginally the  Bmhman  caste  muat  have  been  a  powerful 
and  zealous  member  of  tbe  Buddhist  community  of 
Ceylon,  while  later  arBry  trace  of  them  is  lost  among 
the  Siiphulese.  Short  tboogb  tliey  are,  and  generally 
devoid  of  historical  iatersst,  lhe«e  insciiptjons  are 
highly  valuable  as  being  the  oldest  specimens  of  the 
Siiphalese  language ;  and  by  eom^iaring  them  with 
the  contemporary  languages  of  India,  known  to  na  by 
the  inscriptions  of  King  A^oka,  aa  veil  aa  with  the 
otbrr  Aryan  dialects,  we  obtain  the  fliat  foundation 
for  a  hietory  of  tbe  Siiphalese  lal^nsige  and  an  ex- 
planation ctf  its  grammar. 

"  There  is  another  large  clata  of  ioscriptioDs,  an- 
graved  on  hn^  rocks,  generally  in  the  immadlate 
vifini^  of  andent  Vihfirsa,  to  which  pardcularly  my 
above  remark  about  wilful  deatruclion  of  tbe  old 
letters  applies.  They  also  mostly  refer  to  donations 
to  the  priesthood,  supply  of  the  four  reqnieites  (pia- 
tyaya'a),  construction  of  a  Vihtra,  eai^'a,  &c.,  the 
relationsbip  of  the  donor  being  often  mentioned. 
King  OajabAhu  (1  t3-ISS,  jud.),  to  whom  I  have  reason 
for  ascribing  the  nnmannta  inacriptions  I  have  foand 
bearing  tbe  name  of  Qimini  Abhaya  (while  King 
Dushtagimini,  who  is  known  to  have  styled  himseU 
GAmini  Abhaya,  must  have  need  a  more  ancient 
form  of  the  alpbubBt]  tells  us.  as  &ir  as  I  have 
made  out,  nothing  of  his  wars  in  India.  One 
inscription  found  on  the  Buwanwnli  D&goba  at 
AnurAdbapura,  and  cootaining  the  full  nama  of  ths 
king  ('  Oayab4bu  QAiuinI  Abhaya  '),  refers  to  Vibiraa 
constructed  for  the  Dakshiiia  and  Abhaya  diriaioDS  of 
the  prieethood.  Tbe  namss  of  soTaral  tanks  are  given 
in  auotber  inscription  of  the  same  king,  engraved  on 
an  enonnoos  rock  at  the  entrance  to  the  Vihira, 
Mihintale.  and  covering  a  apace  of  27'  x  14'  6'' ; 
bnt  this  is  unfoKnnstely  ietteeA  in  too  many  places 
to  admit  of  un  explanation  of  the  contents.  The 
successor  of  King  Otgabihu,  Mallaka  NSga,  states  on 
ths  rock  of  Uaht  Ratmala  (three  milsa  from  Annrft- 
dhapuTB,  towards  KuruoE^ila)  that  he  Bappart«d  the 
priesthood  with  rice  gruel  (j4ku)  and  boiled  rica 
(bata).  There  are  inscriptions  belonging  to  King 
B&tiya  lissa  (probably  the  aecond  of  this  name)  at 
Galprikai^da  (eight  miles  IVom  Mftdawacciya,  near 
•ji»  road  to  JaStaa),  to  Siriolga  at  AoDrddhapnia,  and 
to  others,  written  in  the  same  charactara. 

"  I  have  met  with  no  inscription  of  the  most  famous 
king  of  the  earlier  ccntnries  of  the  Chriatian  era, 
Qtl  Sallgnbo  I. ;  but  his  Dinrderer  and  sucoassor, 
Moghavarna  (Golu)  Abhaya,  has  left  ub  an  inscription 
on  u  rock  at  Debelgnlpanaaia  (abont  tlLree  miles  from 
tho  road  to  Trincomalee,  eleven  miles  from  Mihintale), 
and  the  minister  of  king  MahiEena,  son  of  QotbAbh- 
aya,  also  called  Meghavariia  Abhaya.  appears  in  a 
long  but  defiiced  inscrlntion  on  tho  SuwanwsU 
Digoba,  Anurldbapura.  Then  follows  n  long  period, 
inseriptionB  of  which  I  have  not  seen  aa  yet.  befbra 
we  meet  with  the  name  of  C^  Sangabo  UL  on  several 
Btonea.  A  long  inseription  of  his  at  Mihintale, 
written  on  fourtoen  broken  slabs  of  stone,  Mfere.  aa 
far  as  it  is  preserved,  to  aaverat  weights  of  gold,  the 
use  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  moke  out.    A 
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■tone  pillar  at  AnDr&dhapura  coatains  iin  etlictof  Ibia 
kJng  sboQL  Sailing  in  AbhiijavtEira ;  nnother  one, 
found  at  MabikHlnLUewn  (aiz  miles  from  AaurUbii- 
pun,  on  ths  to>d  to  GHlkulsm)  granm  fnH-dom  frum 
tHZHtiiin  to  the  pliife  when  the  king  hud  built  n  uun- 
nerj  io  bouour  of  bis  Tnotli«r  ;  n  fourth  one  was 
lately  found  ut  GoaikoUsvu  near  AUdawaeciifa. 

"  Tho  four  lH8t-Tnentioned  ioEcriptions  sre  dnt«<t, 
giring  ihe  jenr  of  [lie  kiag;'B  reign  and  ihe  day  of  the 
lunar  moDtb.  It  is  a  rmttec  of  surprisa  to  Hud,  in 
tbe  inBcrjption  at  Aaarftdhapuia,  Ihe  king  reigning  ia 
fata  Dineieamh  year,  vhile.  ac«>rding  to  the  Mahft- 
TiHpsD,  the  time  of  QA  Saiiglwlndhi  IIl.'s  reiijn  did 
not  ezrwed  sixtcea  ynars  (70:2-718  xv.).  The  full 
date  of  thia  inscription  is  the  thirteenth  daj  of  tho 
lunar  mouth  MEendindioa  (Mitch),  in  the  ninetronth 
jeor ;  tho  date  of  the  inscription  at  Mihintalo,  tho 
fulldajoftha  lunar  month  Uibila  {i.t.,  the  'cold' 
month,  NoTomLor)  in  tho  twelfth  year ;  the  dale  of 
the  inicnption  at  HalilkahiiisTa.  the  tenth  daj  of 
the  lunar  month  Navaya  (February),  in  the  fltleonth 
vesr  of  the  nign  of  Qri  Saiigabo.  The  dute  of  the 
inseription  at  tioipkoUECwa,  nbich  is  much  defaced,  I 
■m  not  able  to  make  out,  empt  that  it  was  written 
on  a  poya  or  futl-moon  day. 

"Beaide*  these,  I  hare  eopiad  a  great  nnmbeF  of 
other  stone  pillar  inscriplioos  of  the  same  and  later 
perioda.  Often  ire  mreL  wifh  anch  pillars  baring  a 
crov  and  a  dog  engraved  on  one  side.    This,  accord- 

■viz.,  whoever  ahall  violalf  this  property  of  the  priest- 
hood shall  be  puaishol  hy  being  re-born  in  the  low 
condition  of  one  of  these  anintala;  often  the  same 
pillars  show  also  tho  signs  of  the  sun,  a  half-mooa,  a 

"  As  Ihe  inscriptions  Inteat  in  date  copied  by  m',  I 
have  to  mention  one  long  one  of  King  Kissnnka 
Malla,  the  same  king  irhoae  thren  InscripltonB  at 
PollaDotnwa  have  been  pnhlished  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Roysl  Asiatie  Society  (April.  187*),  fjund  oa  the 
BnwamnGli  Digoba  at  Anurftdbapura,  and  one  in- 
scription of  lAg  VijajnaiflKukil,  General  to  King 
Salameran  uf  the  ObAka  brauuli,  husband  to  the 
(famous)  queen  LtlAratl,  vritten  in  the  third  year  of 
the  king'a  reign,  according  to  which  tlie  General  had 
built  near  AbhayawEewa  (now  genendly  called  by  its 
Tamil  name,  Banavakknlam)  a  golden  palace  (ruwan- 
pAya),  which  word  perhaps  may  only  imply  a  palace 
called  K>  after  the  Uuvaownli  Dtgoba  fur  tbe  use  of 
the  priesthood,  and  fumiahsd  them  with  the  fuur 
pratyaya'a.  The  alphabet  in  which  these  last-named 
inBcriptiona  are  written  ia  in  many  Letters  already 
almoat  identical  with  the  modem  Siipbaleee  alphabet. 

"I  have  examined  and  copied  until  now  the  inscrip- 
tions at  AnnrUbspuiB,  at  UJbinlale,  in  the  jungle  in 
the  direction  of  Trineomalee,  Fnttalam,  KuruniBgala, 
near  Mldawaociya  on  the  Central  ro«d,  and  at  a 
few  other  place*. 

"  Of  the  ancient  and  famous  Bigobas  at  AnurA- 
dhapniB,  only  the  Ruwanwteli  D&goba  (the  Mabft- 
thtlpo  of  tbe  Mnhivaipso)  exhibits  a  eonsiderabls 
Dumber  of  inscribed  atones,  most  of  which  I  hare 
mentioned  above  ;  the  ThCtpArftmo  has  two  short  old 
inscriptions  without  special  interest.  The  Abhaya- 
giri  Sigoba  contains  one  of  tbe  longest  inscriptions 
in  the  island  (written  about  the  tenth  century),  which 
is,  however,  eo  much  defaced  that  little  of  it«  con- 
tents can  be  guessed.  The  other  D&gobes,  tbs 
Hariearalti,  the  JetavanArftmo  Digoba,  have  not 
yet  boen  cleared.  I  have  not  Been  as  yet,  in  the 
inscriptions  found  near  the  ancient  tanks,  any  notice 
concerning    the   means    by   which   they  were    eon- 

"  As  the  history  of  tbe  Simbalese  kings  is  compara- 
tively well  known  from  the  chronicles,  and  atatements 
about  the  culture  sod  the  derrlapment  of  the  people 
are  rarely  met  with  in  the  Orient,  either  in  historical 
books  or  in  inscriptions,  the  chief  result  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  compilation  of  the  Siiiihalem  inscrip- 
tions will  be  a  linguistic  one,  as  we  shall  haTe  the 
rare  advantage  of  tracing  out  from  the  inscriptions  a 
continued  hiatoty  of  ths  Simhaleee  Ungnage.  Siip- 
halesB  is  now  proved  to  be  a  thorough  Aryan  dialect, 
having  its  nearest  relations  in  some  of  the  dialects 
naed  in  King  Anoka's  inscriptions,  as  woll  as  in  the 
Mabirisbtrt  PrUrt  of  the  Indian  middle-age,  while 
it  differ*  from  PUi  in  vrrj  eBBential  points  ;  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  Simbalese  grammar  can  already  b« 
explained  by  the  help  of  tbe  ancient  inscriptions. 

"  Foi  the  reproduction  of  inacriptioaa  I  have 
applied  paper  copies  (sqaeezes)    wherever   it    was 


possible,  but  a  great  number  of  the  inscribed  stones, 
rough,  worn  out,  and  di-fkced.  do  not  admit  of  this ; 
in  man_y  cmbcs  the  restoration  of  the  old  letters  is  left 
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equator,  and  another  in  aach  hemisphere  in  lati' 
tude  fiO°  to  00°,  with  maxima  at  tlie  poles  and 
dbout  latitude  20°;  gmduallj  the  "i.Tin..  g^ 
tbe  poles  have  diaappeaied,  leaving  nothing  there 
but  rather  high  cnn>iiiospl)ere.  6.  Though  the 
mean  heif^ht  of  the  prominences  has  not  dimi- 
nished much,  yet  proniiaeuces  exceeding  t 
minute   of   arc    in    htight   e 


lished  a  valuable  catalogue  of  nebulae, 
the  positions  have  been  carefully  determined  hy 
means  of  the  ria^-micro meter,  applied  to  the 
eipht-inch  equatorial  of  the  Mannheim  Observa- 
tory. Tlie  otnervatiooB  are  chiefly  in  the  years 
166^-64,  and  are  a  continuation  of  a  former 'cata- 
logue published  in  1862.  Br.  Scbunfeld's  original 
plan  «aa  to  obtain  at  least  five  observations  of 
each  object,  but  aa  other  observers  have  since 
taken  up  thu  important  branch  of  astronomy,  he 
judged  it  better  to  be  content  with  a  smaller 
number  of  measures,  thus  making  it  practicable 
to  extend  his  list  of  nebuLie  to  be  observed, 
while  tbe  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy in  the  poeilions  would  be  better  pro- 
moted by  the  combination  of  results  from  dilTe- 
rent  observers,  individual  errors  of  judgment  in 
the  estimation  of  the  centre  of  an  ill-deSned 
nebula  being  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  got  rid  of. 
In  his  present  catalogue  Professor  Schbnfeld  gives 
the  places  of  ,^3  nebulae  dependent  oa  820 
individual  measurei',  or  an  average  of  between 
two  and  three  to  each  object,  and  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  separate  results  he  concludes 
that  tbe  probable  error  of  a  single  determination 
is  about  two-tenths  of  a  second  of  time  in  right 
ascension,  and  two-and-a-half  seconds  of  arc  in 
declination.  The  observations  were  made  in  tbe 
Qsual  way,  by  noting  the  difference  of  the  times  of 
paMMge  of  the  nebula  and  a  comparison-star 
across  the  black  ring  of  tbe  micrometer,  and  Dr. 
Schiinfeld  has  taken  great  pains  to  determine  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  the  diameters  of  the  four 
rings  used,  white  the  comparison-stars  have  been 
carefully  observed  on  the  meridian  by  the  late 
Professor  Aigelander.  There  appears  to  be  a 
aystematic  difference  in  the  right  ascensions  of 
Schonfeld's  two  catalogues,  but  this  onlyamounts  to 
a  quarter  of  a  second  of  time,  which  is  not  a  large 
quantity  where  such  indefinite  objects  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  agreement  with  the  catalogue  of 
SQO  nebulae  observed  by  Scbultz  is  somewhat 
better.  Dr.  Schiinfeld  has  alao  carefully  compared 
his  positions  of  individual  nebulae  with  those  of 
other  observers,  and  with  very  satisfacto:^  results, 
the  differences  bein^  genercillji  a  fraction  of  a 
second  of  time  in  nght  ascension  and  rarely  ei- 
ceeding  five  or  six  seconds  of  arc  in  declination. 
The  comparison  with  Schultz's  catalogue  shows  a 
discordance  on  the  average  of  two-tenths  of  a 
second  of  time  in  right  aecen^on,  and  two  seconds 
of  arc  in  declination,  so  that  accurate  determina- 
tions of  the  proper  motions  of  the  nebulae  will  be 
possible  in  the  future  if  these  catalogues  be  taken 
as  a  starting-point.  Thia  ia  a  question  of  so  much 
importance  tnat  the  labour  of  these  obeervationa 
will  be  justly  appreciated  by  future  astronomers. 

Sun  Spot*  and  Hvminsncu.  — In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Comptn  Rendtit  F.  Secchi  gives 
the  results  of  the  assiduons  obeervations  of  sun- 
spots  and  prominences  which  he  has  made  since 
April,  1871,  duriug  which  period  the  sun-spota 
have  paaeed  from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum.  The 
following  are  the  conclusions  he  arrivee  at: — 
1.  Tbe  daily  number  of  prominences  seen  at  the 
gun's  edge  has  decreased  pretty  regularly  from 
fifteen  to  four,  and  the  minimum  appears  not  yet 
to  have  been  reached.  2.  The  area  of  spots  has 
also  decreased,  and  in  a  more  marked  degree, 
3.  The  great  eruptions  of  metallic  vapours  in  tbe 
son's  atmosphere  have  altogether  ceased  since  the 
large  spots  disappeared.  4.  The  distribution  of 
the  prominences  in  heliographic  latitude  shows  at 
the  neginning  of  tbe  series  a  ' '"' '   '""" 


though  they  were  very  frequent  at  first,  0.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  breadth  and  ar«a  of 
the  prominences.     7.  The  faculae  which  i 


were  most  frequent  near  the  poles  are  n 
fined  to  the  ssones  of  the  spots,  having  dii^- 
peared  from  tbe  polar  region  at  tbe  same  timE  u 
the  prominences,  thus  implying  a  connexion  trilh 
these  rather  than  with  the  spots.  It  will  bs  itt] 
desirable  to  see  whether  these  concluuons  m 
borne  out  by  obaervatioas  during  the  period  of 
increase  ofsolar  activity  which  ia  now  approaching, 
and  P.  Secchi  is  anxious  to  engage  astconomen 
in  this  work. 

TheMauofMan.—'PiftUeaaT  Asaph  Hall,  of 

Washington  Observatory,  has  pointed  out  certain 
of  the  minor  planets  as  suitable  for  detemuBBliea 
of  the  mass  of  Mara,  by  means  of  his  pertorln- 
tiona  on  them  through  tbe  near  approach  of  inea 
orbits  to  hia.  Others  of  these  minute  bodies  hiTe 
special  interest  from  the  information  they  give  on 
the  attraction  of  Jupiter;  while  others,  again, 
which  approach  us  closely,  are  useful  for  fiDdin)! 
the  Suns  parallax.  The  number  of  the  knoim 
planetoids  is  increasing  at  such  an  alarming  rate 
(four  baling  been  discovered  in  the  first  week  of 
this  month,  and  no  fewer  than  fourteen  b  the 
present  year)  that  astronamers  are  becoming 
alarmed  at  tbe  prospect;  aod  it  is,  theiefotc, 
very  desirable  to  know  which  of  these  cosmict! 
particles  are  likely  to  prove  useful  in  solving  some 
of  tbe  great  problems  of  the  solar  system.  Tk 
labour  of  computi  ug  ephemerides  for,  and  of  ob- 
serving, the  164  minor  planets  alraaly  discovered, 
has  become  very  oppressive,  and  some  selection 
will  probably  nave  to  be  mode  before  lonf. 
Professor  Asapb  HoU's  investigation  comes,  then- 
fore,  very  opportunely, 

EeorgoHuatvin  of  the  Italian  Ob*mKdena.— 
Professor  Oacciatore  publishes  the  report  of  tie 
commission  appointed  for  the  above  object,  Ht 
conclusions  at  which  the  conuniaaion  has  aniffd 
after  long  discussion  being  as  follows: — I.  Tii). 
the  observatories  of  Naples,  Florence,  Palermo 
and  Milan  should  receive  the  epedal  core  of 
tbe  Qovemraent  as  prindpol  establishment. 
3.  That  those  of  Forma,  Modena,  and  Bolo^  te 
declared  phyaico-meteorological  obBBrvstones  of 
their  respective  imiveisitiea.  3.  That  tboee  of 
Rome,  Campidoglio,  Turin,  ood  Padua  be  declared 
university  observatories  dedicated  to  public  in- 
struction. The  organisation  of  the  several  obwi- 
vatories  is  to  bs  in  accordance  with  schemes  pro- 
posed by  their  respective  directors,  and  the  com- 
mission hopes  that  if  these  recommendations  be 
adopted  Italy  will  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  tire 


The  Omu  from  a  M^torilt.—Svux  the  dif 
covery  of  the  connexion  between  comets  and 
meteor-streams,  much  interest  has  attached  to  ibo 
quflStioa  whether  meteorites  contain  gases  giviofi 
a  spectrum  dmilar  to  that  exhibited  by  conieli, 
and  which  is,  in  fact,  that  of  carbon  in  some  fonn. 
From  an  examination  with  the  spectroscope  of  Um 
gas  obtained  from  a  portion  of  an  iron  meteonU 
by  means  of  tho  Sprengel  Mr-pump,  Profess)' 
Wright,  of  Yale  Coll^fe,  obtained  only  negstiis 
reaults,  the  hydrogen  wectnim  being  the  stroogelt, 
though  that  of  tbe  carnon  oxides  was  also  ahoM, 
together  with  those  of  nitrogen  and  oiwen.  "." 
new  substance  was  found  which  could  be  identi- 
fied with  any  suppoeed  constituent  of  the  solu 
corona,  but  from  tbe  changes  in  the  specin  «' 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  tbe  presence  of  hydrops 
Professor  Wright  was  led  to  infer  that  tts^  bnM 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  are  due  ounplj 
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to  hydrogen  and  Air.  Professor  Wright  tifter- 
wanb  exftmiDed  a  meteorite  of  tha  stonj  kind, 
which  fell  on  Febmaiy  12,  1876^  in  Iowa,  and 
this  gave  off  »  large  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide 
nith  a  small  admixture  of  hydrogen  when  gently 
heated,  while  at  a  red  heat  tha  proportionB  were 
reversed,  the  hydrogen  being  given  off  in  much 
KieSiter  quantity,  a  cucumstance  which  Professor 
Wright  explains  by  suppoeinK  the  carbon  dioxide 
to  be  merely  condensed  on  the  particleB  of  iron, 
while  the  hydrogsn  and  eaibon  oxide  are  absorbed 
within  it.  The  spectrum  obtained  with  a  small 
pressure  was  exacuy  that  shown  by  comets,  the 
hydrogen  lines  being  overpowered  by  the  three 
bight  bands  of  the  caxbon  spectrum,  and  this 
spectrum  Professor  Wright  thinlra  might,  in  the 
case  of  comets,  be  due  to  solar  radiations  absorbed 
by  the  cometair  matter  and  then  emitted  in 
directions,  Tha  results  obtained  lead  to 
follovring  conclusions: — 1.  The  stony  nieteori tea 
are  distintfuished  fiom  the  iron  ones  by  having  the 
oxides  01  carbon,  chiefly  ,tha  dioxide,  as  their 
characteristic  gases  instead  ofhrdrogen.  2.  The 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  given  off  is  much 
greater  at  low  than  at  high  temperaturea, 
and  is  sufficient  to  mask  the  hycuvgen  in 
the  spectrum.  S.  The  amount  of  the  gases 
contained  in  a  la^e  meteorite,  or  n  cluster 
of  such  bodies,  serviog  as  a  eometary  nucleus 
is  sufficient  to  form  the  train  as  ordinarilv  ob- 
served. 4.  The  spectrum  of  the  gases  is  closely 
identical  with  that  of  savatBl  of  tha  comets. 
A.  comet  would  thus  be  merely  a  large  meteorite, 
or  a  swarm  of  smaller  ones,  giving  off  carbon 
dioxide  with  some  carbon  oxide  and  hydrogen, 
under  the  influencB  of  solar  heat,  and  these  gases 
in  streaming  away  would  form  the  train  visible 
partly  by  reflected  sunlij^ht,  and  partly  by  some 
molecular  or  electrical  action,  Professor  Mallet,  of 
Virginia,  who  in  1S72  analysed  an  iron  meteorite 
■nhich  feU  in  Vir^nia,  has  since  taken  exception 
to  Professor  Wright's  conclusion  as  to  the  dif- 
fereDce  between  the  iron  and  stony  meteorites, 
'     ■  ■    »of 

And  that,  though  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide 
given  off  was  less  than  t«n  par  cent.,  yet  con- 
sidering how  readily  it  is  decomposed  in  the 
presence  of  ignited  iron,  it  seemed  probable  that 
there  was  originally  a  much  larger  amount- of  this 
gas  present  in  the  meteorite.  Professor  Mallet's 
remarks,  however,  hardly  appear  to  affect  the  main 
leeults  of  Professor  ^y right  s  investigations. 


Mb..  W.  K.  Ooopbb  has  done  well  in  publishing 

his  two  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  on 
"The  Hesurrection  of  Assyria,"  and  "The 
Heroines  of  the  Fast."  A  laraie  amount  of 
iiiformation  is  compressed  into  them,  especially 
into  the  first;  and  it  has  been  put  together  in  an 
antartainiuK  way.  The  first  lecture,  originally 
delivered  m  Glasgow,  describes  the  civilisation 
and  history  of  the  Assyrians  as  they  hava  been 
made  known  to  us  by  the  decipherment  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions ;  snd  the  second  lecture, 
addressed  to  the  working-men  at  Leighton  Buz- 
zard, deals  with  the  two  great  Egyptian  queens 
Hat-a-Bu  and  Taia,  and  the  Babylonian  princesses 
Sammuramat  and  Neit-Aker.  Mr.  Cooper's  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  the  weaker  sex  is  Great, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  the  favourable  effect  that  it 
-would  have  had  upon  his  audience.  It  is  a  cheer- 
ing sign  that  sucn  subjects  as  those  treated  of  in 
these  two  little  books  are  beginning  to  attract 
both  lecturers  and  hearers ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  de- 
serves all  gratitude  for  his  attempt  to  populnriae 
those  great  discoveries  which  are  throwing  light 
on  the  history  of  the  past  and  forming  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  present  age. 

Thb  fifth  volume  of  Xteordt  of  the  Pait,  con- 
taining translations  bom  the  Assyrian  inacrip- 
tiotu,  uui  just  qtpeand,  and  the  inscriptions  given 
ia  it  nnd«ar  it  one  of  tlte  moit  intweetmg  volaniM 


of  the  series.  Among  the  historical  tests  is  the 
carious  legend  of  "  the  Infancy  of  Saigon  of 
Ghaldea,"  analogous  to  the  narrative  of  uie  ex- 
posure and  preservation  of  Moeee  and  the  myth 
of  Romulus  and  Remus.  This  is  translated  by 
Mr.  Pox  Talbot,  who  also  contributes  translations 
of  inscriptions  of  Nabonidus  and  Darius,  as  well 
as  of  the  legend  of  the  "War  of  the  Seven  Kvil 
Spirits  agmnst  the  Moon  " — sn  important  legend 
for  the  raythologist,  as  its  original  reference  to  a 
lunar  eclipse  is  very  thiidy  disguised.  Then  come 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  rendering  of  the  Oylinder-In- 
scription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
RodweU's  translations  of  the  iTiscriptioTis  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar and  Neriglissor,  Mr.  Geonre  Smith's 
"  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  Part  iV,"  and  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce's  version  of  the  Black  Obelisk 
inscription  of  Shalraaneser  II.  Mr.  Sayce  also 
translates  an  Accadian  Hymn  to  Istar,  beades 
some  very  quaint  and  interesting  Tables  of  Omens 
derived  irom  the  observation  of  dogs  and  births. 
Altogether,  editor,  publisher,  and  contributors  de- 
serve to  bia  congratulated  upon  their  work,  and 
the  series  well  merits  the  success  it  has  had. 
We  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  further 
volumes. 

A  PAMPHLET  has  bean  published  by  Giuseppe 
Cozza  on  the  ancient  codex  of  the  Geography  of 
Strabo  discovered  in  the  palimpsests  of  tba  aboey 
of  Grottaferrata.  The  discovery  is  one  of  con- 
uderable  interest,  since  palaeographical  reasons 
make  it  possible  that  the  codex  ia  as  old  as  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  At  all  events,  it  had 
already  been  buried  under  a  new  text  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  age  of  the  oldest  MS,  of 
Strabo  hitherto  known  (that  of  Paris,  numbered 
1397).  Signer  Cozza  draws  attention  to  one  or 
two  disputed  readings  in  the  great  geographical 
work  (VIII.  6,  5  2,  and  VIH.  4,  §  10),  m  which 
the  palimpsests  decide  the  reading  against  the 
commentators  and  critics  -,  and  he  attempts  to 
show  that  this  is  justified  by  a  more  accurate  cri- 
ticism of  the  passages  in  question.  The  pamphlet 
is  enriched  with  copies  of  some  of  the  pages  of 
the  ancient  codex. 

La  prittndttt  Latigut  d'Accad,  e$i~^h  Towa- 
niennt.  By  J.  Haldvy.  (Paris:  Maisonneuve.) 
This  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-one  pages  is  by  way 
of  being  a  "  reply  "  to  M.  Lenormant's  work  on 
the  Primitive  Language  of  Chaldea,  which  was 
lately  reviewed  in  the  AcADBiii.  M.  Hal^vy  is 
clever  and  ingenious,  but  his  facts  are  not  always 
correct,  and  his  philology  is  wild.  Tha  best  part 
of  the  pamphlet  is  the  earlier  portion,  in  which  he 
makes  the  most  of  some  slips  which  his  adversary 
has  made.  What,  however,  can  be  said  of  a 
scholar's  qualifications  for  investigating  a  delicate 
philological  qnestion  who  asserts  t^t  the  Accadian 
u,  "  three,"  "  plainly  comes  irom  the  Assyrian  u> 
[lie], 'to  have,'  Hebrew  yes"!  The  marvellous 
comparisons  proposed  in  the  course  of  these  few 
pages  show  pretty  clearly  that  the  author  has 
never  had  a  training  in  the  school  of  scientific 
philolt^.  Were  Assyrian  the  langua^ce  he  would 
moke  it  out  to  be,  the  scepticism  of  Nbldeke  and 
Renan  would  be  more  than  justified.  It  is  a  pity 
that  M.  Hal^vy  does  not  attempt  to  learn  the 
Assyrian  syllabary,  and  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tions themselves  what  the  facts  reallv  are.  We 
can  assure  him  that  he  will  find  in  them  pheno- 
mena far  more  serviceable  for  his  thesis  than  any 
of  the  illusive  weapons  with  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  fightin? ;  but  we  also  believe  that  in  spite  of 
these  he  will  himself  become  sn  "  Accadiat,"  and 
help  in  spreading  the  light  which  the  early  records 
of  Otialdea  are  ^eddinr  on  philology,  on  religion, 
and  on  culture.  At  all  events,  he  will  be  saved 
from  such  errors  as  the  assertion  that  the  roots  of 
Accadian  are  all  monosyllabic,  that  it  has  no  diph- 
thongs and  only  four  vowels,  that  its  pronouns  are 
at  once  nouns  and  verba,  that  it  possesses  pre- 
positions, that  u«t  is  of  "  uncertain  Hgnificatdon," 
and  nnmherleas  more  of  the  some  kind, 
PsonsBOB  CowzLL,  of  Ottmlcidge,  bw  pub- 


lished a  Short  Introductwn  to  thf  ordinary  Prakrit 
of  the  San^rit  Dramat,  which  in  39  small  pages 
gives  a  sketch  of  Prakrit  grammar,  and  a  list  of 
the  words  which,  differing  from  Sanskrit  in 
unusual  ways,  may  be  called  irregular.  There  is 
no  greater  proof  of  the  pr(»rees  of  Sanskrit  studies 
tlian  the  zeal  with  which  Indiaii  dialects  are  now 
being  studied,  and  this  trustworthy  littie  sketch 
will  be  found  very  nseftil  by  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  We  are  glad  to  notice  also  that  Dr, 
Pischal,  whose  promwed  critical  edition  of  Hema- 
chandra's  Prakrit  grammar  is  much  wanted,  lias 
just  been  appointed  professor  at  Kiel,  and  that 
Dr.  Ernst  Kuhn,  the  author  of  the  just-published 
Beitrage  tur  PaU-grammatik,  has  entered  on  his 
duties  as  professor  at  Heidelberg. 

The  An/cm  Origin  of  the  Oaelie  Saee  and 
Language  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  published  b^ 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Oo.  The  author  is 
the  Rev.  U.  J.  Bourke,  the  author  of  the  CoUege 
Irish  Qritmmar.  The  volume  contains  a  great 
variety  of  things,  and  gives  a  good  insight  into 
the  present  state  of  the  Gaelic  langua^  in  Ira- 
land:    moreover,  the  Aryan  origin  will  not  be 


but  on  most  other  points  they  will  certainly  d 
from  the  author ;  and  he  will  find  it  a  hard  task  to 
make  popular  notions  respecting  Gaelic  tally  with 
the  deductions  of  science. 


MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES. 


Sir  Smiret  S.  Sauhdehs,  O.M.G.,  President,  in 
the  Chab.  This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the 
session  in  tlie  new  rooms  of  the  Socie^,  at  11 
Ohandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  the  inesident 
delivered  an  inaugnral  address,  pointing  out  the 
advantages  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
library  uid  meeting-room  being  brought  into  juxta- 

Eosirion  on  a  more  central  site ;  and  also  from  the 
biary  being  open  to  members  during  three  days 
in  each  week  instead  of  one  day  only.  Jlr. 
W.  0.  Boyd  exhibited  mines  of  Heliosela  seri- 
citUa  in  oak.  He  had  succeeded  in  rearing  the 
insects  by  confining  them  with  a  young  oak-plant, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  discover  their  habits, 
which  had  hitherto  been  unknown.  The  mines 
were  situated  in  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves. 
Mr.  M'Lachlan  exhibited  a  living  apterous  fe- 
male of  a  terrestrial  trichopterous  insect,  Enoicyla 
(probably  E.  pueiUa,  Burm,).  He  had  recently 
bred  it,  with  others,  from  cases  forwarded  to  him 
by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Worcester,  the  discoverer  of 
the  insect  in  this  country.  Mr.  M'Lachlan  gave 
an  account  of  its  structure  and  singular  habile. 
The  perfect  insects  emei^  in  Novemoer,  and  the 
males  are  furnished  with  ample  wings.   Mr.  Chom- 

«ion  exhibited  several  rare  Coleoplera  captured  hv 
im  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  Mr.  Pbipeon  exhilnted 
a  Catocala  niipta  with  several  Acari  on  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  anterior  wings,  instead  of  on  the 
body,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  Rev.  H.  _S. 
GorWn  read  descriptions  of  some  new  species 
and  a  new  genus  of  Endomyad.  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Butler  communicated  "  a  list  of  the  Laridoptera 
referable  to  the  genus  Eypsa  of  Walker's  list, 
with  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  spedee." 
Wr,  Edward  Saunders  communicated  a  second 
■^t  of  his  synopus  of  the  British  Sem^tera- 
Settropttra,  Mr.  Charles  O.  Waterhonse  rettd 
"  Descriptions  of  some  new  genera  and  species  of 
HeteromorouB  CoUoptera  {Heiopidae)  chiefly  from 
Terra  del  Fuego.  The  specimens  had  been  brought 
to  this  country  by  Mr,  Charles  Darwin,  and  had 
been  deecribed  many  years  ttga  by  Mr,  Water- 
house,  senior,  but  the  MS.  had  been  unforhmat^v 
lost,  and  the  insects  had  remained  unnoticed  tiU 
the  present  time.  The  seoond  port  of  the  Trrntt- 
aatiant  for  1876  was  on  the  t*bl^-v  ^-»  q  i  , > 
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CoiAHEL  A.  LA:in-Fox^Preddeiit,  in  the  Oheir. 
lb.  FnvadB  OAlton,  F.R.S.,  i«ad  a  paper  on 
"  Heredilr  in  Tvrina."  On  comparing  the  nttm- 
ber  of  tmna  found  among  the  uncles  and  aunts 
of  twins  with  those  found  in  aimilar  classes  of 
Bocaetj  a^nemltj,  it  appsued  that  twin-bearing 
IB  hareditar;,  in  so  &t  that  there  is  an  excess  ner 
cent  of  Qaea  indiTiduala  of  twin  birth 


r  gTonp. 


It  fbrther  appeared  that  the  male 


and  female  Imes  contribute  tLe  twin-bearing  ten- 
dency in  identical  proportiona.  The  fimnilia*  aie 
very  large  in  which  twine  are  bom  ^  even  thoae  of 
their  yarenta  ayetage  nearly  seven  persons  j  but 
the  twins  themselves  appear  neither  to  marry  so 
&equei)t^  nor  to  be  so  prolific  as  other  peisons. 
However,  the  common  belief  that  both  twins  are 
in  no  case  fertile  is  quite  untrue.  The  author 
then  read  anothet  paper,  "  A.  Theory  of  Here- 
<lity.''  Starting  witn  the  geneially-admitted 
view  tiist  the  body  consists  of  a  multitude  of  or- 
ganic tmite,  each  of  which  is  to  a  certun  degree 
independent  of  the  raat,  and  with  the  certain  poe- 
tulatea  which  that  v^w  implicitly  lecognitee,  he 
showed  that  there  exists  a  finn  bans  on  which  to 
«etAblish  a  theoij  of  heredity.  By  theaa  and 
their  neceasaiy  oonaequancee  the  object  of  doable 
parentage,  and  therefore  of  sax,  was  first  ex- 
plained. The  likenees  and  dissimUarities  observed 
between  brolhem  at  raataTB,  and  the  etill  more  re- 
markable umilaritiea  and  contrasts  between  twins 
of  the  same  sex,  were  then  accounted  for.  It  was 
argued  that  the  germs  which  were  aeleeted  for 
development  into  the  bodily  structure  had  very 
email  mfluence  in  an  herediUiy  point  of  view, 
but  it  was  those  germs  that  were  nevar  de- 
veloped, but  remained  intact,  that  were  the  real 
origm  of  the  sexual  elements.  By  that  bypo- 
thrais  the  almost  complete  non-tranamiseion  of 
acquired  modifications  was  explained ;  also  the 
occaaional  fact  that  atrongly-marked  cbaracteristica 
in  the  parents  were  sometimee  barely  transmia- 
dble ;  and,  agun,  that  of  certain  diseases  sldp- 
ping  alternate  generations.  It  was  further  sup- 
poaed,  in  the  socceerive  segregations  and  eegmen- 
tations  of  the  earliest  germinal  matter,  that  the 
^visions  were  never  precise-,  and,  therefore,  that 
latent  germs  of  all  kinds  became  diBtribut«d  over 
all  parte  of  the  body.  This  accounted  for  much 
that  Ur.  Darwin's  theory  of  Pangenesis  over' 
accounted  for,  and  was  bee  from  objections  raised 
against  the  latter.  The  assumed  evidence  that 
ebvctnral  changes  under  modified  couditiona  of 
life  leated  on  the  sexual  elements  was  then  dis- 
cussed ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  much  that  had 
the  appearance  of  heredity  was  not  so  in  &ct,  but 
was  dne  to  changes  of  the  sexual  elements  col- 
laterally vrith  the  structuial  ones.  A  modification 
of  Pangenesis  was  adopted  as  a  subsidiary  part  of 
the  mam  theory  to  account  for  the  occawonal  and 
limited  transmisuon  of  acquired  modificatious. 
The  precise  character  of  the  relationshtp  that  con- 
nects the  ofispring  with  the  parents  was  then 
defined. 

Mr.  F.  W,  Rudler  read  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  to  which  he  acted 
throughout  as  secretary. 

Nbw  Shaxbpxsb  Sodvrr.— (JHi^, 
November  12.) 
AiaxAiTOKE  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Pre- 
sident, in  the  Chair,  hb,  lUchard  Simpson 
nad  selectioiu  from  a  long  paper  on  "The 
Orowth  of  Bamkt,"  liie  object  of  which  was 
to  tnce  the  devfllopmeut  of  the  drama  from 
its  genn  in  Belleforeet's  Hi^anf  of  Samitt, 
through  tiie  ptoy  of  1588— nrf  which  we  have  an 
ontline  in  the  Gcaman  tranalation  published  by 
Oohn— and  the  revival  of  Ifi98  or  1869,  repre- 
wnted  by  the  Quarto  of  1603,  to  its  fiill    '  ' 

s  chief  point 


touched  upon  was  the  alluaiouB  to 
1589  and  1698  to  be  found  in  contemporary  Utera- 
ture.  Several  were  produced  referring  to  the 
former,  but  many  more  relating  to  the  utter,  e»- 
peciaUf  from  Uaraton,  the  second  part  of  whose 
Ardonto  and  Metiida  is  little  more  than  a  parody 
of  the  plot,  ^le  incidents,  and  the  senlimentB  of 
the  Hamitt  of  the  Qoarto  of  IC03.  Mr.  Simpaon 
requested  the  members  of  the  Sodety  to  ^ve 
him  any  aUuvons  to  the  story  or  the  poetiy  of 
Hami^  which  they  might  find  in  tbeii  readii^. 

A  second  point  was  the  probable.  autJurship  of 
the  earlier  Samiete.  On  this  ^naetion  only  the 
external  evidence  was  read,  which,  Mr.  Simpson 
contended,  rendered  it  probable  that  Shak^iere 
was  the  writer  of  the  drama  of  1689.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Fumivall,  wlio  in  the  discussion  introduced 
some  considerat^ona  from  the  alterations  in  the 
piot  to  controvert  this  aisorted  probabiliW,  Mr, 
Simpaon  gave  a  roi^h  outline  of  some  of  tne  in- 
ternal evidence,  derived  from  the  construction  of 
the  plot  of  the  first  drama  out  of  the  history,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  conclu- 
sion. Ha  deprecated  any  positive  conclusiou 
being  drawn  urom  the  mere  fragments  of  the 
argument  which  he  had  been  able  to  bring  for- 
ward that  eveoing.  Dr.  R.  Oartwright  then  read 
a  sliort  paper  on  "  The  I^rly  Dates  of  Periclti 
and  Ttrmm,"  deduced  from  dinerencae  in  the  firat 
and  second  Quartos  of  Hamitt.  His  inferences 
vrere  disputed  by  Mr.  Fumivall  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis. 


ROTAL  AsiBOnOKICAL  SOCIEXT. — (Friday, 

yoaember  13.) 

FBorBssoB  Asms,  President,  in  the  Ohair.    The 

Astronomer-Bo jal  gave  au  account  of  the  work  of 
various  kinds  now  being  carried  on  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  which  iucludee  meridian 
observations,  measures  of  Saturn's  satellitee,  spec- 
troscopic observatdons,  and  daily  photographs  of 
the  Sun,  beude  the  reduction  of  the  great  mass 
of  obeervations  connected  with  Uie  Tranut  of 
Venus  and  the  calculaUons  for  bis  New  Lunar 
Theory,  which  necessarily  required  much  personal 
attention  on  his  part.  In  all  these  various 
branches  the  Aatronomer-Rc^  stated  that  much 
work  had  been  done,  and  he  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  Obeervatory  had  never  been  in  a  state  of 
greater  activity  than  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
De  La  Rae  then  described  the  preparations  which 
ore  being  mode  on  the  Oontinent  for  physical  ob- 
servationa,  and  in  particular  at  Vienna,  where  a 
new  obaervatoiy  on  a  very  magnificent  scale  is  in 
course  of  establishment.  He  alio  referred  to  the 
splendid  reflector,  of  four  foet  aperture,  lately 
erected  at  the  Paris  Observatory.  I^fessor 
Pritchard  then  read  a  paper  on  the  new  Savilian 
ObBervatory  at  Oxford,  which  is  now  completed 
in  a  way  which  does  credit  to  all  concerned.  This 
observatory  is  to  be  especially  devoted  to  physical 
observatioDS,  and  a  senee  of  measures  of  Saturn's 
satellitee  has  already  been  commenced  there.  Mr. 
Bidder  described  a  very  simple  and  effective 
observing-chair,  invented  by  him ;  and  Mr.  Hilger 
exhibited  two  very  powerful  automatic  spec- 
troecopes  of  a  new  form,  made  for  the  Indian 
Government  and  for  the  Sydney  Observatory 
respectively.  Lord  Lindsay  gave  on  interesting 
account  of^the  prt^freas  of  the  rednctiona  of  the 
Trandt  of  Venus  observations  obtained  by  his 
expedition  to  the  Mauritius,  Uie  great  mass 
of  the  work  being  required  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude.  Some  fifty  chrono- 
meters have,  with  this  o'^ect  in  view,  been 
transported  backwards  and  forwards  by  sea  so  as 
to  connect  various  points  in  the  cham  between 
AfanritiuB  and  Greenwich,  and  10,000  telegraph! 
signals  have  been  observed.  All  theoe  have  to  be 
fiulr  discussed  before  any  real  progrees  can  be 
made  with  the  actual  obanrations  of  the  transit 
itself,  but  Lord  Lindsay  has  already  advanced  hx 
in  tide  preliminary  work.  Two  drawings  of 
Cog^'s  comet  of  last  year,  made  by  Mrs.  Newall, 
witii  the  gnat  Mfractor  of  twcc^^va  inahes 


aperture,  wue  exhibited  at  the  meetii^.  Amone 
other  papers  presented  were,  "Observations  of 
Jupiter's  Satellites,"  by  Messrs.  Oniesley  sod 
Qledhill :  "  Positions  of  cerUun  Refwence  PMLh 
on  the  Moou,"  bv  Mr.  Ndson:  "On  the  Zodiacsl 
Light,"  by  Mr.  Eackfaouae;  "EdipeeoftheSim,'' 
by  Captain  Noble ;  "  Spectroecopic  Obsarvaliou 
of  Stellar  Motions,  etc" ;  "  Chart  of  Stars  fei  ob- 
servations of  Mars  in  1877";  and"01»ervatioosaf 
the  late  Solu  Eclipee,"  by  tJie  AAtjononur-HcyBL 


RoTAL  GnMHAPHiciL  SadBrr. — (Mtrndof, 
November  15.) 
Tmi  Pnsident  (Hajor-Oenenl  Sir  H.  0.  fit*, 
linson)  opened  the  forty-uxth  suuan  with  n 
address  in  which  he  reviewed  t^prindpolim. 
naphical  events  durii^  the  reeesa.  As  these  kin 
been  duly  ehromded  in  the  Traval  Notes  cohmn 
of  tiie  AoAPBKT,  it  is  D"*  ————*"  ■<"  -~ 


here  thui  brieflv  indicate  the  poiiiti  toocbed  npCB 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  Alter  ranaikiv  ntun 
the  large  number  of  members  nduch  the  Si 


by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 

'arge  number  of  memb .  .  .. 
DOW  b^ted  of,  he  expreased  the  mtiabxtitanim 
which  it  regarded  the  sucoms  of  its  endsavooti  u 
ofi'ect  a  renevral  of  Ar' 
cure  the  appointment 
thereceut  Paris  OeogrnhiolCongnas.  Hetlw 
touched  upon  soma  of  t&a  more  impOTtant  ;^a]wi 
read  at  the  meeting  of  tiw  Britiak  AModation  tl 
Bristol — vii.,  Dr.  Nachtigal^  •cconnt  ofhis  joonn 
from  Lake  Chad  throi^  Baghirmi,  WwUi  ui 
Darfur  to  E^ypt ;  Lieutcnant-OoloiMl  R.  L.  Pla^ 
fur's  exploration  of  the  Aaxea  moimCsiDi  a 
Algeria ;  Colonel  GOTdon's  nonativa  of  hie  jonnej) 
in  KashoHria  and  across  the  Patniz  Steppe,  au 
Colonel  Yule'a  notice  of  tRad»«oatM  to  sonih- 
western  China.  Sir  Henry  then  referred  to  Tb. 
H.  M.  Stanley's  recent  suceedElul  journey  from 
Bagamoyo  on  the  east  coast  of  Afiica  to  the  tentk- 
era  shore  of  Lake  Victoria.  His  discovery  of  tte 
Shimeeyo,  which  rises  SOO  miles  to  the  south,ud 
is  thus,  as  far  as  our  information  goes,  the  tnu 
southern  source  of  the  Whit«  Nile ;  nia  survey  of 
the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  shores  of  tlu 
lake,  and  deacription  of  the  adjacent  countries 
entitled  him,  had  this  been  his  only  achievement^ 
to  a  high  rank  amid  African  exploren.  Mr- 
Stanley  hod  intMided,  after  completing  the  snrn} 
of  the  unvisited  south-west  portiiHi  of  Ue 
Victoria,  to  cross  over  and  effect  a  complete  ex- 
amination of  Lake  Albert ;  but  reoent  intelligssR 
from  the  Upper  Nile  mak^  it  probable  tutlc 
will  have  been  anticipated  in  this  by  some 
of  Colonel  Gordon's  stafij  as  a  steamer  hi 
forced  its  way  to  a  point  above  the  rapidi 
from  whence  the  ^sesage  to  the  lake  was  mi- 
obstructed.  This  mtelEgence  is  derived  fe" 
telegrams  sent  to  Ouro  in  August  last  bv  Colmd 
Gordon,  a  confused  version  of  which  had  recentlj 
been  published.  Both  Colonel  Gordon  and  lieu- 
tenant Ohippendall  reported  from  native  infontf- 
tion  that  the  Nile  leaves  the  Albert  Nysnisb; 
two  channels,  but  where  the  weatam  sdsM 
rejoins  the  miun  river  is  doubtful  Coloa* 
Gordon  inclines  to  ^ve  the  lake  an  easterly  M* 
westerly  extension  rather  than  a  northerly  U" 
southerly  one ;  the  gieateet  breadth  he  ^fonld 

C'  «  about  the  latitude  of  Magunga,  and  b« 
eves  the  whole  lalie  to  lie  north  of  «» 
Equator.  Sir  Henry  announced  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  8b  Bartie  Frare  infonning 
hjm  tiiat  another  telegram  hod  reached  Cairo,  ««- 
firming  the  melancholy  inteUigence  of  the  ico, 
of  Lmant,  of  Colonel  Gordon's  party.  * 
Borfle  stated  that  every  one  tiiere  spoke  hi^I 
of  Colonel  Gordon's  doings,  and  he  concluded  wiU" 
transmitting  a  valuable  present  of  Bgjytian  topo- 
mphical  maps  made  by  the  Prince  or  Wal«e  " 
tiie  Soci^.  After  tonchiag  upon  the  Q^" 
African  Expedition  and  the  return  of  Dr.  Gu* 
feldt.  Sir  Henry  mentioDed  ti»at  Bishop  Stws 
and  Mr.  E.  1).  Young  were  both  mm^J^ 
attempts  to  pkat  mk^-etatkm  on  the  norU- 
MBtwn  and  kmUimk  shves    ti  l^B  Sfl"^ 
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^rning  to  Centml  Ana,  the  expIoratioiiB  of  tbe 
Safisiaii  Btaff-officers,  of  the  Jato  M.  Fedtchenko, 
of  OsptuD  TfottBT  (of  Sir  Dooglaa  Foceyth'B 
mJarion),  taxi,  still  more  recentlj,  of  the  RoMian 
travelteswhohiidjotiTnejedthTougliHissar,  would 
oombiue  to  form  the  mBterinl  for  a  tnietworthj 
map  of  the  i*^!™  between  the  Upper  Oxua  bd^ 
tie  Jaxartes.  The  probable  annexation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Khokaud  and  Earate^^ii  would  increase 
still  farther  our  topographieu  infonnation  re- 
Bpediiie  these  parts.  The  desire  manifested  to 
annex  New  Guinea  did  not  affect  the  Societ; 
beyond  ita  bearing  rm  the  extension  of  geo- 
KtBphical  knowledge.  The  Rer.  S.  Mac&rlaneand 
tSi.  Stone,  of  the  London  Hissionarf  Soeietj,  had, 
however,  made  an  important  discovery  by  the 
partial  ezplorstdon  and  ascent  for  sixty  miles  of  a 
laige  navigable  river  (to  be  eslled  Baxter's  RiToK) 
in  the  sooth  of  that  large  and  important  idand. 
Sir  Henry  eonclDded  his  addrcee  with  a  summary 
of  the  latest  newv  and  a  sketch  of  tha  projects  of 
oar  Arctic  Expedition. 

After  the  Pre^dent'e  address  Hr.  Watta  gave  an 
account  of  his  adrenturous  journey  last  snmmer 
across  the  Vatna  Yokull  mountain  in  Iceland. 


UT  BOOKS. 

Zeavt*  from  a  Sket<ASo<A.    By  Samuel  Read. 

(Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  1876.)  Mr.  Read's  sketch- 
book  affoida  some  pleasant  pages,  which  the  <ailj 
seeker  after  Ghnstmas  books  may  turn  over, 
Inxurionaly,  as  they  appear  in  the  goodly-nied 
and  creamy  Tolume  whi^  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
and  Oo.  have  issued.  The  iUustrations  are  wood- 
cuts: in  itaelf  a  not  unwelcome  variation  bom 
the  line-engravingB,  etching,  and  photographs 
turning  up  on  every  hand,  since  the  most  popular 
line-engravinf  is  often  viciously  soft  ana  seduc- 
tive ;  tne  etching,  now  that  it  has  spread  so  much 
and  ^t  into  the  hands  of  bad  etchers  as  well  as 
^ood,  terribly  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  as 
to  the  real  cMpacities  of  the  art  of  which  Rem- 
brandt was  the  master :  and  as  for  the  photographs 
— to  give  one  name  to  the  many-named  forms  of 
modernmechanical  reproduction — they  are  adapted 
only  for  a  few  purposes  and  are  used  for  all.  But 
ia  wood-engraving  in  so  much  better  case  ?  On 
the  whole,  perhaps  not  Here,  however,  are  some 
honeet  and  pleasant  specimens  of  it,  and  most  of 
Mr.  Read's  artistic  material  is  very  specially 
adapted  to  be  rendered  by  the  method  he  has 
chosen.  A  broken  line  of  ancient  bridge,  the 
crumbling  houses  of  some  old-world  foreign  town, 
the  homely  air  of  a  Kentish  street— these  are 
things  which  woodcuts  from  an  artist's  jottings 
of  the  piotureaqiie  can  pleasantly  suggeat.  But 
'we  note  in  these  woodcuts,  or  in  many  of  them,  a 
flatness,  a  want  of  gradation,  a  want  of  power  in 
the  for<^Tonnd  and  of  delicacy  in  the  distance, 
which  surest  that  thev  are  not  as  they  should 
be.  And,  indeed,  it  has  to  be  modestly  said 
of  them :  "  The  engravings  have  appeared  in  the 
liltutrated  London  Nevit  at  intervab  dnriog  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  again  prove  acceptable  in  this  volume."  And 
since  as  ^  as  design  and  snggestion  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  the  work  of  an  artist  much  alive 
to  the  picturesque,  they  may  after  all  prove  so. 
The  subjects  are  varied,  but  within  well-recognised 
Hnaits — what  has  moat  charm  for  the  artist  being 
eridently  the  straagB  concurrences  of  line^hich 
Krm  presented  by  many  of  the  aspects  of  an  old 
CTty.  ^  TTie  drawing,  thoiigh  pleasantly  indica- 
tive, is  not  strong.  Looking,  for  instance,  at  one 
subject  chosen  1^  Hr.  Read  which  happens  to 
h*ve  been  a  very  favourite  subject  with  the 
pnintcn  of  the  "Norwich  Be)iao\''—BMopgate 
Bridge,  JVoraneA — one  ia  struck  with  the  quit« 
difl^rent  and  much  more  masterly  power  with 
vrbich  Ootman  has  A-oam,  not  to  speak  ot  painted, 
Iho  same  scene.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  perhaps  to 
eompare  work  done  in  a  popular  newspaper  and  a 


land ;  and  Mr.  Read's  volume  will  undoubtedly 
have  its  purchasers ;  nor,  among  purchasers  of 
Ohristmas  books,  will  these  be  the  least  wise. 

Btchingt  from  Ote  Natumal  OaUtry.  With 
descriptive  notes  by  Ralph  Nicholson  Wornum. 
(Seeley,  Jackson,  and  HaJlidar.)  Here  are  eigh- 
teen etchings,  many  of  which,  if  wo  rememW 
aright,  have  already  appeared  in  the  Portfolio, 
with  the  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  Wornum.  The 
subjects  are  those  of  some  of  the  most  noted 
works  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  various  schools 
are  well  represented.  The  works  have,  however, 
presumablj  been  chosen  not  with  regsird  to  the 
fadlities  they  offered  to  the  employers  of  the 
etching  needle :  thus  the  selection  abounds  in 
portmita — portraiture  being  a  branch  of  art  in 
which  etching  has  done  much — and  it  contains  no 
nude  studies :  studies  from  the  nude  being  that  in 
which  etching  has  generally  been  loaat  successfu]. 
The  etchings  themselves  are  of  quite  various  ex- 
cellence, and  we  shall  only  name  the  good  ones. 
The  portraits  by  artiste  of  the  Italian  schools  are 
amons  the  most  happily  reproduced ;  these  sub- 
jects have  secured  the  attention  of  the  more  enu- 
nent  etcheia.  Thus  Flacneng  has  famished  the 
"portrait  of  a  youth,"  by  Masaccio;  Rajon  has 
reproduced  the  "  knight  in  armour,  by  Giorgione ; 
and  Le  Rat  has  worked  with  admirable  result 
upon  Giovanni  Bellini's  portrait  of  the  Dogs, 
Leonardo  Iioredano,  and  upon  Moroni's  scarcely 
lees  striking  portait  of  a  tailor.  No  one  better 
than  Le  Rat  can  seize  the  characteristics, 
and  convey  the  richness  of  ornament  in 
dress.  He  makes  embroidered  fabrics  plea- 
sant to  look  upon,  uor  does  he  ^1  in  subtle 
work  upon  the  heads  while  bestowing  ut- 
most care  on  the  accessories.    Mantegna's  piece, 


the  hands 

of  Mr.  Wise.  Waltner'a  reproduction  of  Rem- 
lH«ndt's  portrait  of  himself  when  a  young  man  ia 
rich,  mysterious,  and  su^tstjve :  io  many  ways 
only  leas  admirable  than  iplameng'sreproduction-*- 
not  in  this  volume — of  the  laughing  portrait  of 
Rembrandt  when  Rembrandt  approached  old  age. 
M.  RaJon  has  always  been  successful  in  dealing 
with  tne  pictujea  of  the  Dutch  school.  His  etch- 
ing from  Peter  de  Hoi^he's  Caur  de  Maiaon  Moi- 
landaina,  a  splendid  proof  of  which  was  saen  at 
the  Black  and  White  Exhibition  of  last  year,  was 
one  of  the  best  things  done  during  the  recent 
revival  of  the  art  of  etching.  To  the  volume  be- 
fore us  he  contributes,  in  addition  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  CKo^oue  we  Iiave  named,  an  etching 
from  the  Hoiaemfe  by  Nicholas  Maes,  in  which 
little  of  the  homely  charm  that  is  in  the  original 
work  can  be  said  to  be  lost  M.  Gaucherel  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  reproducing  Hob- 
bema's  masterpiece.  The  Avenue,  lffiddelAana», 
and  he  has  not  tailsd  in  the  effort ;  he  has  retained 
at  all  events  the  marvellous  perspective :  the  at- 
mosphere he  may  to  some  extent  have  lost.  Of 
the  other  etchings  few  are  successful,  while  some, 
uther  io  the  plates  themselves  or  in  the  im- 
presmons  we  have  received,  are  actually  bad. 
We  ought  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
letterpress,  which  Mr.  Wornum  has  furnished 
with  no  attempt  at  literary  art,  but  with  proper 
care  as  to  the  acts  to  be  set  down.  Each  painter 
receives  brief  notice,  biographical  and  critical. 
Omissions  here  and  there  will  of  course  strike 
readers  variously.  The  present  writer  has  been 
surprised  to  note  that  while  Mr.  Wornum  has 
mentioned  with  care  the  whereabonts  of  solarge 
a  proportion  of  Giorgione's  works — in  comment- 
ing on  thdr  raritv— he  has  ignored  altogether  the 
great  picture  in  uie  Louvre,  the  Venetian  pastoral 
which  suggested  to  a  living  poet  a  sonnet  which 
will  bs  m  the  memory  of  many — and  a  picture 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  gennrally  estimated 
as  among  the  very  noblest  Giorpones  in  Western 
Europe.  The  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
contribution  to  the  pile  that  gathers  on  the  draw- 
ing-room table  at  Gnristmas  time.  { 


South  SaKiiiigton 
edited  by  William  MaskaU.  No.  1.  Textile 
Fabrics  (by  the  late  Dr.  Rock)  ;  2.  Ivoriea,  An- 
cient and  Mediaeval  (by  W.  Bhskdll ;  8.  Fn- 
niture,  Ancient  and  Modem  (by  J,  H.  Pollen)  ^ 
4.  Maiolica  (by  G.  D.  £.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.);  K. 
Mumeal  Ihstruioents  (by  Oul  Engel).  (Publi^isd 
for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  by 
Chapman  and  Hall.)  These  Handbooks  aoe  le- 
priuts  of  the  dissertations  prefixed  to  the  large 
catalogues  of  the  chief  divisions  of  worics  of  ut 
in  the  Museum  of  South  Keturingtcm.  The  LoidB 
of  the  Committee  of  Oouneil  on  BducalicHi  have 
caused  them  to  be  published  witii  the  view  of 
their  being  usefkil,  not  iHily  tat  the  South  Ken- 
sington Muwom,  bat  also  fbr  othff  eoUaotaims,  by 
en^ling  titb  pubUc  to  nndwatand  irrmntiiit^  of 
the  historr  and  diaiacter  of  Hie  subjeeta  tzeatsd 
of,  at  a  tnflii^  cost,  each  volume  faeniK  only  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  bound.     The  books  m  weU 

Cted  and  prafussly  illnatiated  with  woodcuta 
1  the  larger  worlra.    BEr.  Haskell  liaa  ecmscieb- 
tioDsly  discharged  his  tatk  of  editor.     Editob. 


THE  XAVm  OOX  UJUJIUSOir  IS  UTXKPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  Art  Club  insogorated  their  newly- 
erected  gallery  upon  Monday  last  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  David  Cox,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  collection  is  the  finest  and  most 
complete  exhibition  of  the  works  of  a  unffle  artist 
which  has  ever  been  pressnted  to  the  puUic 

No  lees  than  448  pictures,  drawings  and  sketches 
by  David  Cox  have  bean  brought  together.  The 
moat  celebrated  collections  have  can&buled  their 
quota,  and  the  lover  of  laodseape-ait,  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  has  seldom  or  Sever  had  such  a 
glorious  treat  ofieied  to  him. 

If  a  fordgner  were  deurons  ot  obtuning  a 
knowledge  of  English  scenery  witii  all  its  beauties 
and  characteristics,  he  womd  be  able  to  do  so 
within  the  narrow  predncta  of  the  Cox  Exhibition 
—nay  more,  he  would  also  obtain  an  insight  into 
the  maooers  and  lib  of  our  rural  population.  The 
utter  nationality  of  these  pictures  IB  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  as  we  look  around ;  we  see  our 
native  country  with  all  its  Tarious  beauties,  the 
verdure,  the  rich  foli^,  the  fiilness  of  colour, 
meadow,  forest  and  park  land,  the  grander 
features  of  our  mountain  bstnesses,  the  long  flats 
of  our  coast — these  they  all  are,  and  so  painted  that 
we  arrive  at  a  &esh  consciousness  and  knowledge 
of  their  beauty.  No  exaggerated  [ucture  b  pre- 
sented to  us ;  our  soil,  our  climate,  and  our  people 
are  there  as  they  are.  The  atmospheric  effects  of 
'  David  Cox  constitute  a  most  important  eletnent  in 
his  paintings,  and  he  gives  us  the  English  sky  and 
En^iah  climate,  the  wonderful  doudlan^  the 
drimng  shadows,  the  bright  gleams  ot  sunUght — 
all  the  infiuences  that  cast  the  glamour  of  colour 
and  variety  over  our  landscape.  Such  a  thin^  as 
heat  and  spotless  blue  sky  we  liardly  ever  see  in  a 
David  Cox ;  but  how  grandly  baa  he  pourtrayed  the 
autumn  wind  scattering  the  leaves  and  bending 
the  boughs  of  the  senlinal  oaks  on  The  Sktrtt  of 
the  Forett,  TAeSmn-cloud  throwing  its  mist  over 
the  green  table-land,  the  light  of  the  sun  mellowed 
by  passing  clouds  as  it  shines  on  the  windings  of 
The—       —        -"       *•         ■    ■      -■■ 

it  darkens  LoTicaxter  Sandl. 


a  The  Flood,  and  tl 


But  nature  was  ever  rendered  by  Oox  in  her  re- 
lation to  man;  heaves  no  dioiainu;  and  panonunic 
showB  peopled  by  lay'^gares — he  gives  us  England 
inhabited  ny  Enghshmen.  Along  the  Warwick- 
ehire  Lanes  the  snepherd  is  driving  his  sheep  ^  the 
peasant  toils  to  collect  his  flocks  amidat  the  onviug 
storm  on  the  Welsh  hills ;  the  ma^t-people  urae 
their  horses  and  carta  over  the  low  fiat  sands.  The 
farmer  directs  the  work,  and  drives  his  team  afield 
in  the  stubble  and  the  comland ;  and  when  work 
time  is  over  a  crowd  of  ample  monmers  accom- 
pany their  companion  to  his  rest,  while  the 
evening  shadows  &1I  on  the  sycamora-tfea  and  the 
hills  glow  purple  ahore  the  WeM  I" 
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Nor  wu  Oox  unmindful  of  oat  dwellinga  and 
ooi  bousebold  ^ods :  from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace  he  haa  eiven  them  to  us — the  lonelj  hut 
Bhelttred  hj  the  jutting  rock— the  great  castle 
riaitig  above  the  undulating  park  and  commanding 
the  vallej.  In  his  pictures  too  are  the  "walls 
once  strong'  now  be&uUful,"  those  ruins  which  sjre 
so  often  Me  distinctive  features  of  an  English 
landscape.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  English 
piunter;  England,  with  its  Inbonous  toiling  En- 
glishmen, with  its  present  aud  its  past  living 
together  in  constant  iatercourse— that  England 
has  been  so  ponitmyed  b;  him  that  the  Ooz  Ex- 
hibition is  a  veritable  NstJonal  Oallerj,  It  was 
the  boast  of  Balzac  that  his  great  sariea  of  novels 
would  hand  down  the  SocialFranceofhiscentur;to 
all  posterity,  and  he  praised  Dumas  for  eushrining 
the  memorable  peaaages  of  French  Hiatorj  in  his 
brilliant  pages— ao  that  the;  never  can  be  for- 
gotten. 

Boasting  was  not  in  David  Cox's  cbaiacter ; 
and,  indeed,  be  was  probablj  all  unconscious  of 
the  work  which  he  was  doing.  As  a  bird  sings 
because  it  has  melodv  in  Its  heart  and  a  voice  to 
utter  it,  so  David  dox  painted  because  the  her- 
monv  of  nature  was  in  his  soul  and  he  had  taught 
bis  hand  to  express  it  in  colour.  The  German 
poet  has  well  expressed  our  meaning  when  he 

"  X  enrol  as  the  marry  bird 

That  singE  upoo  tha  tree  ; 

The  song  that  rises  heHvonward 

Is  meed  enough  for  me." 

But  David  Oox  has  bj  his  unassuming  life,  full 

of  honest  toil,   enabl^  Englishmen  to  see  their 

country   and  their  countrymen   through   eyes  of 

reverent  love  and  tender  '^uthfulness  for  as  long 

OS  colour  and  pencil  will  endure. 

To  a  student  of  art  this  collection  is  simply 
invaluable.  The  charcoal  and  sepia  drawings  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  power  of  ex- 
preesion  resides  in  the  simplest  media  properly 
bandied,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  subjects  dealt 
with  in  oil  aud  in  water-colours  cannot  fail  to 
instruct.  The  way  in  which  David  Oox  repro- 
duced the  same  motive  is  deserving  of  all  notice. 
He  knew  of  no  such  thing  as  a.  mere  replica,  but 
re-gronped  and  improved  the  object  he  had  under 
treatment.  He  was  not  selGsti  by  seeking  to 
manu&cture  pictures  for  sale  end  to  save  himself 
trouble  by  repeating  old  ideas — no,  he  endea- 
voured to  give  better  expression  to  an  idea  which 
he  fencied  not  adequately  worked  out  before,  or 
which  admitted  of  various  interpretations.  Thus 
we  find  in  this  collection  three  "  Welsh  ftinerals," 
all  admirable,  although  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  all  reproductions  of  one  mental  impression ; 
the  value  of  each  picture  is  rather  enhancod  by 
the  existence  of  the  others,  and  the  same  thing 
can  be  truly  said  of  the  three  pictures  Going  to 
thtSaafield. 

To  the  lover  of  art  the  exhibition  is  full  of  the 
purest  pleasure,  and  we  may  well  terminate  this 
short  notice  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  col- 
lections made  of  late  rears  in  the  concludiiig 
parefmpli  of  Mr.  Hall's  admirable  prehce  to  the 
catalogue : — 

"  Dear  old  David  Cox  !  Thy  unpFeteading  gsnini 
has  elevated  Eoglish  landsokpe-art  tc  nn  exalted  place 
in  the  world's  esteem,  and  the  coming  tims  cannot 
bat  enhance  thy  reputation.  We  bless  thy  memory 
for  the  sweet  glimpaes  of  en  sophisticated  nature  thou 
bast  given  n«  in  thy  faithfal  works,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful that  we  have  been  enabled  to  view  throDsh  thy 

of  onr  native  iBDd.'' 

F.  G.  Peasgb. 


loving  eye  the  manifold  beauties 


A  HXW  exhibition,  under  the  title  of  the  Marine 
Ficture-Gallery,  was  formed  last  year  at  No.  142 
New  Bond  Street ;  its  contents  have  now,  for 
tbe  second  time,  been  partially  renewed,  jhe 
paintings  are  all  by  artists  of  the  Danish  school, 
and  amount  to  about  seventy.    This  exclusive  re- 


presentation of  a  single  school  may  be  expedient, 
for  the  present,  on  more  grounds  tlum  one ;  but 
the  main  idea  of  the  collection  would  warrant  and 
suggest  a  wider  range  of  choice,  and,  if  suitably 
extended,  would  prove,  we  think,  its  own  justifica- 
tion. A  fair  display  of  marine  paintings  by  the 
various  schools  of  art  would  no  doubt  be  interest- 
ing to  a  sufficient  clientele  on  artistic  grounds,  and 
to  many  other  visitors,  in  this  sea-loving  and 
ship-loving  country,  for  other  reasons  sa  weU. 
Such  a  display  need  not  be  exactly  monotonous  in 
an  art^^ense ;  and  it  would  involve  so  much  matter 
of  technical  (apart  from  aesthetic)  material  and 
study  as  to  make  its  severance  from  the  general 
current  of  exhibited  pictorial  work,  of  miscellane- 
ous range,  a  really  convenient  arrangement. 

The  artists  represented  in  Bond  Street  are 
Sorensen,  Baagoe,  Bilte,  Hoist,  Locher,  Anton 
Melby  (deceased  last  autumn),  William  Melby, 
Neumann,  Rasmussen,  and  Simonsen.  The  aspect 
of  see  moat  constantly  (not  of  course  solely)  pour- 
trayed  by  the  Danish  painters  is  that  of  strong, 
darif-green,  solid  billows — the  open  weltering  sea, 
ridge-crested  andfoam-mottled, heavy  and  brilliant, 
fresh  and  free,  perilous  and  beloved.  Obriatian 
Erederik  Sorensen,  Professor  of  Painting  in  the 
Danish  Boval  Academy,  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  anJ  chief  of  the  existint  school.  From 
among  the  various  works  exhibited  by  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  we  may  single  out  the  follow- 
ing:— 

By  Sorensen.  King  Oiriatian  IX.,  on  board  the 
Danith  Frigate  Jyllnnd,  acoampamed  by  the  Frigate 
Jleimdal  and  the  Steamship  Schlrswig,  of  the  Royal 
Daniih  Navy,  of  the  Coaii  of  Iceland  on  JtUy  20, 
1874.  The  pamter,  by  the  King's  express  desire, 
fonned  one  of  the  party  that  visited  Iceland  Inst 
year  on  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country.— TAe  Skjccrganrd,  Entrnnce 
to  Oottenbury. — The  North  Sea,  blowing  fresh  :  the 
Sjaedith  line-of-iattle  »hip  Stockholm,  iritA  Fithing- 
boa/t:  a  remarkable  treatmect  of  bottle-green  sea, 
with  orange  and  aalmon-tintcd  reflections  from  the 
sky:  this  work  obtained  a  jrold  medal  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition. — Englith  Yacht  off  Lindetneeet, 
Coait  of  Norway.— Of  the  Coatt  of  Noncay. 

By   Basgiie.     S.M.S.  Dulie  of   WeUington  at 

By  Bille.  Fithing-boatsat  Sea.— Calm,  offCuUm, 
Sweden. 

By  Locher,      Calm  at  Sea. 

By  Anton  Melby.  Moonlight  jcith  Storm-cloud» 
at  Sea;  the  French  Line-of- Battle  Ship  Napoleon 
under  tail. 

By  William  Melby.  Clote  in  off  Vm  Land's 
End,  Cornwall ;  a  fine  example,  panted  in  1873. 

Bv  Neumann.  Ciitalan  Bay,  Gibraltar,  re- 
markable for  the  transparency  of  its  water. — In 
the  North  Sea,  Rough  Weather  ;  Wreck  on  a  Let- 
Shore  in  the  Baltic:  to  this  work,  also,  a  gold 
medal  was  awarded  at  Vienna. 

By  Rasniussen.  The  Diicovery  of  Greenland  by 
King  Eric  the  Red,  A.r,  1)8,3 :  a  grand  national 
subject,  presented,  no  doubt,  with  accurate  know- 
ledge of  glacial  and  atmospheric  phenomena  in  the 
Arctic  remins,  but  lacking  design  and  force  in  the 
figures.— Four  pictures  of  the  Arctic  Seatone  in 
Greefl/tmrf— spring  mormcg,  summer  evening,  and 
days  in  autumn  and  winter. 


IKE  NEW   BRITrsH    ISSnTUTIOlT. 

Thbrh  is  a  moderate  number  of  clever  pictures  at 
the  Winter  Exhibition  at  this  gallery,  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  8tb  instant,  and  a  larger  sub- 
stratum of  things  that  one  looks  at  and  forgets — 
or  would  rather  not  so  much  as  look  at. 

Much  the  most  important  work  here  is  Tie 
Golden  Wedding,  by  Moormans;  yet  a  small 
canvas  by  Serra,  named  A  Vigil,  painted  at 
Bol<4tDa  in  1873,  is  the  one  which  leaves  the  most 
marked  impression.  Hare  a  nun  in  her  cell  is 
kissing  a  commonly-painted  picture  of  Ohrist ;  a 
small  brass  lamp  is  on  her  praying-desk,  throwing 
fantastic  spiked  shadows  on  the  wall  from  a  sprig 
of  palm-foliage,  and  from  the  frame  of  the  Ohrist- 


picture.  The  sentiment  of  this  wuik  is  not  w 
much  devotional  as  devotee-like;  the  ulencs 
and  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  tbe  dim  longn^ht- 
hours  of  the  ascetic,  are  condensed  into  it  with  i 
kind  of  speaking  hushed  emphasis,  as  of  a  piercing 
whisper.  The  Oolden  Weeing  shows  a  frieudlj 
and  festive  assemblage  of  relatives  and  neighbauia 
met  to  congratulate  an  old  gentleman  and  hie  wifa. 
who  retain,  in  the  time  (aa  we  might  say)  of 
Philip  in.,  the  costume  of  Philip  II.  Tha 
husband  and  wife  are  nearly  of  the  same  csat  of 
countenance  ;  a  point  which  the  artist  has  btiv- 
duced,  probably,  in  conformity  witb  what  bi 
been  so  often  remarked  upon — the  recifffocal  lilt, 
ness  of  old  married  people.  They  are  l»oth  Aaa 
— more  than  duly  so,  we  conceive,  in  compuijOD 
with  the  other  personages.  Musicians  have  comt, 
and  the  friends  sing  a  gratulatory  stave:  tno 
little  girls  scatter  shreds  of  coloured  paper.  The 
chamber  is  abundantly  wreathed,  and  the  dapplad 
daylight  on  so  many  bright  objects  and  cheerful 
faces  hsa  a  sprightly  enact  of  truth.  The  stele 
of  painting,  if  partly  liquid,  is  also  partly  opai]De; 
in  like  wise  the  artistic  manner  generally  is  (as  in 
so  many  able  German  pictures  of  the  time)  parti; 
genuine  and  partly  artificial.  Throughout  tlien 
is,  at  any  rate,  much  sound  and  equable  sccom- 
plialiment.  Next  to  these  two  worlis  wo  nuv 
name  The  Toilette,  by  Bonifazi ;  a  rufous-lockd 
opulent  lady  standing  draped  in  her  white  petti- 
coat, and  adjusting  her  Hair  at  the  glass.  Thii 
subject  is  elegantly  put  together,  and  painted  witi 
no  little  skill:  the  artist,  however,  is  clearlv 
one  of  thoso  who,  if  left  to  himself  or  more  espe- 
cially to  his  patrons,  will  not  fail  to  degenente 
from  the  elegant  to  the  fashionable,  and  from  the 
fashionable  to  the  frivolous.  May  he  pause  m 
time  I  There  are  some  heads  here  by  the  same 
painter,  of  attractive  quality;  for  instance,  lli£ 
budding  contadintUa  named  JUaria. 

Among  the  foreign  paintings,  we  may  also  all    i 
attention  to— Neuhuys,  Saying  Grace,  true  inu-    I 

gresuon,  aud  skilful  though  slight  in  hfuidiiu: 
aulsen,  In  Church,  to  which  a  minor  form  of  tbc 
same  commendation  would  apply,  Debrujcker,  J 
NeK  Importation,  two  old  gentlemen  in  s  coasa- 
vatorv,  truthfully  but  coldly  realised ;  Osaioo™, 
The  Wardrobe  Chett,  and  other  small  subjects  io 
the  prevalent  mode  for  which  Fortuoy  is  praillj 
responsible;  Egusquiia,  Spanitii  fti'i— seeniingl,'  , 
one  of  those  who  live  on  their  good  looks,  alio*" 
forth  in  the  ballet  or  otherwise — cleverly  poM 
in  the  same  style  of  treatment ;  Baiscb,  Retamii} 
Some,  a  cattle-piece ;  De  llaes.  On  the  iSm-CW, 
ricardy,  also  with  cattle,  handled  in  a  very  puo- 
tive,  firm-fisted  style ;  Professor  Jordans,  Grand- 
father's Birthday,  a  subject  of  well-to-do  Duitb 
fishing-people — the  handsome  young  woman  lew* 
iuK  her  sturdy  but  stifT-jointaa  grandpareot  to  s 
velvet-cushioned  arm-chair,  and  nanding  him  W 
pipe  as  he  steps  forward. 

The  British  pictures  are  of  less  account  thM 
the  foreign.  The  one  which  comes  near««t  ti> 
being  of  some  importance  in  scale,  and  at  tk 
same  time  capnblv  done,  is  the  Old  Letttr$  eti 
Dead  Leaves  of  Mr.  Calthrop :  a  lady,  ^t  tbe 
bloom  of  youth,  looking  into  a  chest  and  its  ex- 
tents, faded  by  years  but  dear  to  memoir  ^ 
the  meaning,  but  not  the  beauty,  of  such  * 
subject,  is  here  well  conveyed.  The  Way  •' 
Emniaue,  by  Mr.  Smetham,  might  almoBti  /« 
style  and  feeling,  be  by  Mr,  Samuel  Palmer;  l» 
firm  and  rich,  however,  than  the  works  of  tb»t 
fine  artist.  The  Qmnoisseur,  by  Mr.  A,  H.  Bulft 
is  brilliant  in  colour  and  tone— strong  sumptuoW 
hues  in  a  low-lighted  room.  The  centre  of  IW 
composition  is  occupied  by  a  table  covered  witJi» 
showy  strip  of  carpeting:  in  front,  a  woman  » 
looking  at  a  Delft  jar,  and  a  boy  staudaj^^ 
The  costume  seems  rather  laxly  deflned— polia^ 
it  is  that  of  the  seventeenth  century  'O  "^  j* 
Countries.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  sends  twowe* 
in  small  life-size,  painted  vrith  noticeable  Btrenp*- 
The  male  &ce  (116)  remind*  one  to  K^*f, 
tent  of  the  determined  handling  of  John  Philhp- 
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the  other  study  (133)  must  be  a  female  head, 
althougli,  at  flrst  ught,  it  mlf^ht  almost  be  taken 
for  a  young  mau — as,  for  instance,  tlie  youthrul 
Hilton — of  delicate  facial  beautv,  and  with  abund- 
ant nnahorn  hair.  The  most  mteresting  British 
landscape  here  ia  that  of  Mr.  LaneoD,  TAe  TAamei 
at  Putney ;  watery,  moist,  and  gleaming— aharp 
in  perception,  though  somewhat  too  offhand  and 
arbttiary  in  manner. 


THE  soccsn  at  feerch  astibis. 
The  eleventh  exhihitiou  of  this  society,  168  New 
Bond  Street,  began  on  the  8tb  inst.  Here  is  a 
good  deal  well  deserring  of  inspection,  although 
no  feature  of  it  is  altogether  so  interesting,  or  so 
secure  of  remembrance,  h  the  important  display 
of  M.  IiegToa's  works  made  in  the  last  preceding 
collection.  On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Whistler 
is  represented  with  something  of  the  same  copi~ 
onoDees,  but  by  works  of  leas  individual  conse- 

Saence.  We  &id  also  a  large  and  striking  picture 
J  Roybet ;  one  by  Lhermitte,  not  much  unlike  a 
Legros ;  a  leading  Corut ;  a  Leys,  not  exactly  of 
the  first  rank ;  and  specimens  by  Jules  Breton, 
O^rdme,  Alfred  Stevens,  Dalou,  &c.  We  shall 
review  this  collection  in  due  course. 

W,  M,  KosaETTi. 


4KT   NKWB  roOH   PARIS. 

FuJB  :  Novomber 
In  the  year  1868,  M.  Alfred  Bruyas,  an  amateur 
of  Moatpellier,  presented  his  collection  of  modem 
paintings  to  the  museum  of  the  town,  a  collection 
tliat  had  not  only  been  made  at  large  pecuniary 
coet,  but  bore  witness  to  the  great  and  veiy  en- 
lightened taste  of  the  collector.  M.  Bruyas  ai> 
companied  the  gift  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Mayor,  containing  the  following  touching  words : 
"  Cooime  j'ai  toujouis  pensd  que  les  osuvres  de 
K^niej  appartenant  ft  la  post^rit^,  doivent  sortir  da 
domaine  prtvd   pour   Stie  livr^es   &   radmiration 

Sublique,  je  veux  sussi  concourit  daos  le  mesure 
e  mes  iorcM  au  ddveloppement  du  progr^ 
artiHlicrue." 

At  the  same  time  he  desired  the  able  critic,  M. 
Th^ophile  Silveatie,  and  M.  Jules  Laurens,  a 
landscape-painter  and  clever  lithographer,  the  one 
to  prepare  an  analytical  catalogue  of  the  collection, 
the  other  to  lithograph  thirty  of  the  best  pictures. 
^[.  Thtophile  Silvestre's  catalogue  will,  I  imagine, 
soon  be  out ;  nearly  tlie  whole  of  it  is  alreai^  in 

Erint,  and  full  of  interestbg  and  hitherto  unpub- 
shed  particulars  about  our  contemporary  masters. 
'HL.  Jules  Laurens' album  has  just  been  published 
(hy  Peyrol  and  also  by  Moret  and  Co.).  Although 
hthographa  are  not  thought  so  much  of  in  England 
as  in  l^^ance — unjustly,  for  agood  lithograph  gives 
a  much  truer  representation  of  the  aspect  of  a 
modem  picture  than  a  mediocre  etching  does — I, 
nevertheless,  venture  to  recommend  these  par- 
ticular lithographs  to  amateurs  interested  in  our 
present  school  of  painting. 

To  do  justice  to  the  variety  of  the  collection 
each  master  is  represented  in  the  album  by  at 
least  one  lithograph,  aa  follows :  Eugene  Delacroix 
(more  largely  represented  than  any),  Portrait  d» 
M.  Bruyn» ;  a  capital  study  of  an  iiupresaionable, 
&ir,  lean,  chilly,  wayward  and  "  modern  "  (in  the 
flhimiup  and  permanent  meaning  of  the  word) 
indiTidual ;  Femmu  S Alger,  a  replica  with 
eUght  altentions  of  the  splendid  picture  now  in 
the  Louvre ;  Michel  Angtlo,  in  his  studio,  sitting 
lost  in  reverie  and  overcome  with  fatigue ;  Mort 


monkey  being  led  off  to  prison  by  two  other 
monkeys,  drewed  as  gendarmes  and  mounted  upon 
dogs.  Oorot,  La  FSche  d  F^iemier ;  Robert  Fleury, 
La  ToSttte ;  EuggnB  Isabey,  La  Tempete ;  Marilhat, 


pamUng ;  Baiye,  Un  Lion  menace  par  un  boa,  u 
water-colours;  Vimd,  Etude  de  dame  d  la  coo. 


matridh,  painted  for  thepicture  of  the  consecration 
of  Napoleon  I. ;  Octave  Tassoert,  Le  Fin,  V Enfant 
^«dtffue  and  Ariadne ;  though  little  appreciated, 
Tassaert  was  a  colourist  of  considerable  merit,  and 
had  some  of  the  rose  tints  of  your  eighteenth-cen- 
tury school  on  his  ralette.  Th  tod  ore  Rousseau,  Xa 
Mare  dant  let  boie;TTOjoil,Z'Ahreiivoiraai  Vachei 
Normandet;  J.  J.  Millet,  L'Offrandt  d  DieuPan, 
a  youthful  mythological  composition ;  Dominique 
Papety,  I^e  Troupeau  deC Amour;  an  allegorical 
compaBition;AdnenGuignet,  Le  Jiru;M.Cabane1, 
VeUeda  and  VAnge  da  Soir.  M.  Osbanel  miist 
be  not  a  little  upset  by  the  thought  of  his  cold 
paintings  in  the  midst  of  such  warm  colouxists. 
Oourbet,  La  FUeute :  study  of  a  peasant  girl,  over- 
come with  the  heat,  sleeping  beside  her  s^nning^ 
wheel;  one  of  the  pictures  in  which  Oourbet 
shows  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  forcible  and 
instinetivemaetersof  DurschooL  Franfois Bonvin, 
Le  Bane  d^iglite.  Bonvin  is  one  of  the  precnrsors 
of  the  so-called  Realistic  movement,  which  was 
virtually  nothing  but  a  return  to  the  careful  stndv 
of  really  national  types  and  sentiments.  A  Tetede 
Chritt,  Marcel  Verdier,  who  died  of  shame  for 
having  dared  to  paint  and  exhibit,  very  shortly 
after  the  cintp  ditat,  a  picture  in  praise  of  that 
high-handed  act  of  violence.  Jules  Didier,  Fontt 
d  Terracvne.  Lastly,  Bouquet  de  giroJUe$  et 
ehrytanthkmet,  by  M.  Jules  Laurens  hmieelf,  the 
clever  lithographer  of  the  whole  set. 

We  have  riven  all  the  names  in  full  because 
they  are  typical,  and  show  how  seductive  our 
school  of  colonrists  was  to  a  man  of  taste  and 
fueling  like  M.  Bmyas.  What  a  pity  that  it  was 
not  equally  seductive  to  our  Government,  and  that 
thev  should  have  allowed  so  numy  pictures  which 
will  remain  the  glory  of  our  age  to  leave  the 
country,  pictures  which  might  have  been  secured 
to  the  nation  at  no  great  cost,  and  would  have 
made  our  Muste  du  Lnxembourg,  now  so  in- 
complete and  so  mediocre,  the  most  original  and 
briUiant  of  all  modem  national  galleries. 

For  some  time  past  a  couaiderable  number  of 
autographs  of  Mdme.  de  Pompadour  have  been  in 
the  market.  Six  of  these  letters  were  bought  by 
a  publisher,  who  did  not  detect  the  fraud  of  which 
he  had  been  the  victim  tiU  it  was  too  late,  Then 
his  lamentations  were  worthy  of  the  eagle  robbed 
of  her  nestlings.  Bnt  perhaps  other  victims  do 
not  know  their  lot. 

A  well-known  expert,  M.  EtienneOharavay  the 
younger,  thus  describes  in  his  last  number  of  the 
Amateur  dautographet  the  chsractoristic  tokens  of 
forgery:— 

"  The  paper,  which  ia  octavo  size,  is  tbick,  ecnrss, 
and  such  aa  never  found  its  vay  into  thp  boudoir  of 
the  Miatress-favourite.who  used  small  note-paper  with 
gilt  edges;  tbe  handwHting  is  bad,  whila  the  lines 
are  very  stjaight;  thej  are  signad  'la  marq"  de 
Pompadour'  instead  of  '  la  W"  de  Foiopadour';  Ihey 
are  Leaded  with  tlie  uaine  of  the  place,  and  the  year, 
month,  and  day,  while  the  favourite  never  began  with 
the  nsnal  formula  of  conrtoBj,  naTer  prefixed  the 
date,  and  did  not  sign  her  private  letters.  Luatly, 
they  are  provided  with  a  sedl  of  red  wm,  in  bad  pre- 
servation, bearing  the  anns  of  Franca,  with  a  tsasel 
of  white  ailk." 

Such  are  the  material  characteristics  against 
which  it  is  prudent  to  be  on  one's  ^^uard.  As  to 
the  attentive  reading  of  the  text,  it  is  probable 
that,  however  great  the  skill  of  the  foif^  may  be 
in  imitating  the  tone  of  the  day,  he  has  fallen  into 
some  of  those  blunders  which  served,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  to  prove  the  counterfeit  cha- 
racter of  the  correspondence  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
with  which  the  cabinets  of  collectors  were  inun- 
dated a  few  years  ago,  and  which,  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  tbe  Empress,  who  idolised  Marie 
Antoinette,  certain  atatesmen  published  in  beau- 
tiful forms. 

Ohina-collectore  also  must  redouble  their  mis- 
trust Forgers  have  succeeded  in  imitating  speci- 
mens of  French /atmce,  especially  of  Rouen,  with 
startling  fidelity.  The  paste  comes  iiom  a  manu- 
factory at  Bouig-lo-Reine,   and  the    decorative 


painting  is  done  at  Versailles.  Orleans  also  is  a 
seat  of  the  trade.  The  dishes  of  very  luge 
dimensions  are  sent  into  the  country,  to  watering- 
places,  or  to  obscure  dealers.  They  are  buried  in 
manure-heaps  for  several  days  in  order  that  the 
liquid  matter  may  penetrate  toe  little  chinks  which 
constitute  the  crackle.  Then  they  are  greased  with 
tar  mixed  with  butter.  When  tima  got  up,  they 
may  fetch  Si;yeral  hundreds  of  francs,  and  figure 
with  advantage  on  the  whatnots  of  commercial 
men,  who,  during  the  holidays,  are  generally  the 
happy  purchasers  of  these  so-called  "  occasions." 

We  might  place  in  the  same  category  the  coim- 
terfeit  marble  antiques  which  tourists  bay  in 
Italy,  and  which  sometimes  seek  on  entrance  into 
our  museums.  This  is  a  graver  matter.  Public 
education  is  at  stake,  because  antiques  are  an  un- 
failing source  of  the  highest  instruction.  M. 
F61ix  Ravaiason  has  just  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form  an  article  from  the  Reout  Archiologique, 
under  the  title  of  Pi-(^et  d'un  MuUe  de  Pldtru 
(Didier).  M.  Ravmsson  haa  already  vigorously 
defended  the  very  just  idea  that  it  la  deplorable 
to  exhibit  in  our  museuma  statues  which  are  over- 
loaded with  restorations.  These  reetorations  con- 
sist of  arms,  legs,  heads,  half  bodies,  and  attri- 
butes. We  have  only  offidal  coimterfeita  left, 
M.  de  Longp^rier  said  a  very  witty  thing 
one  day.  A  bust  was  Iwought  to  him  with 
nothing  authentic  left  but  the  forehead,  nose, 
and  mouth.  "  I  have  seen  many  busts,"  said  he, 
"  which  have  had  new  noses  supphed  to  them.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  come  acmes 
a  nose  which  has  had  a  new  bust  supplied  to  it." 
U.  F^lix  Ravaisson  proposes  the  creation  at  the 
Louvre  of  a  gallery  of  casts,  taken  from  all  the 
finest  antiques  in  every  museum  public  or  private, 
freed  from  the  restored  portions,  and  arranged  in 
order  of  schools  and  date.  It  is  a  wise  project — 
humane,  if  I  may  so  say — and  one  that  should  be 
applauded  with  both  bands  in  the  hope  of  hasten- 
ing its  accomplishment 

I  cannot  forbear  telling  yon  an  important  piece 
of  news  which  was  communicated  to  me  yester- 
day under  the  most  solemn  pledges  to  secrecy.  In 
the  month  of  February  ne^tt  M.  Oamille  Mar- 
cille'a  superb  collection  of  pictures  of  the  French 
school  will  be  sold  by  public  auction.    It  consists 

Sdncipally  of  first-Tate  specimens  of  Chardin  and 
^icault.  M.  Gamille  Marcille,  who  was  a 
brother  of  M.  Eudoxe,  who  possesses  such  a  large 
and  priceless  collection  of  the  works  of  Prud'hon, 
died  recently.     He  lived  near  Ohartres. 

M.  A.  Ldvjr  the  publisher  hss  an  etching  on 
sale  representing  the  monument  erected  at  Dijon 
in  commemoration  of  the  defence  of  the  town 
against  the  Prussians.     You  will  have  seen  in  the 

Slitical  papers  that  by  order  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
ipartment  the  stone  figure  of  La  Bieiitanee 
which  surmounted  the  monument  was  thrown 
down  by  the  soldiers,  and  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
population  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces.  A 
model  of  the  statue,  which  was  the  work  of  hT. 
Cabet,  an  eminent  sculptor,  had  in  due  order  been 
submitted  to  the  authorities  for  their  approval, 
and  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  foreseeing 
such  a  result,  as  the  figure  carried  no  seditious 
emblem — only  a  fiagona  abrokensword.  Agroup 
of  figures  in  high  relief  on  the  middle  of  the 
monument,  which  is  circular  in  shape,  Tepiesente 
a  terrified  family  protected  by  a  soldier.  The 
illustrated  papers  dare  not  ^ve  a  sketch  of  this 
patriotic,  but  hardly  revolutionary,  scene. 

The  annual  opening  meeting  of  the  Ecols 
sp^ciale  d 'Architecture  took  place  last  Tuesday, 
M.  Bardoux,  the  Deputy,  presiding.  M.  Bardoux 
had  rcMgned  his  post  of  Under-Seeretorv  of  State 
the  day  before.  Of  all  the  members  of  tne  Cham- 
ber he  is  the  one  best  versed  in  the  general  ques- 
tion of  art  and  art-education.  M.  Bardoux  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  from  its 
foundation  in  the  year  1866  by  an  architect,  M, 
Emile  Tr^t.  Since  then  it  has  passed  through 
many  crises.  First  it  had  to  overcome  the  blind 
hostility  of  tbe  E^le  des  Beaux-Arts,  which  for 
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t,  time  looked  apon  it  as  a  formidAble  rrni,  bat 
later  on  acknowledged  the  Buperiorit;  of  its  priu- 
oplea,  and  borrowed  eevera]  new  modes  of  teach- 
Idk  from  it.  ThereupoQ  it  was  subjected,  together 
mtb  the  whole  of  Irance,  to  the  crieiB  attendant 
on  and  subsequent  to  the  fell  of  the  Empire.  Since 
which,  reconstitttted  and  establiBhed  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing, it  has  for  two  jeaiB  paet  seemed  to  be  in  a 
flourishing;  condition,  and  its  future  success  is  un- 
doubted. The  Ecolespficiftled' Architecture  devotes 
itself  more  exclusively  tlian  the  Ecole  des  Beaui- 
Arta  to  special  technical  instruction,  as  also 
to  the  stiMj  of  our  national  architecture.  M. 
EnQe  Tt&At,  the  devot«d  founder  and  intelligent 
director  of  tills  body  of  profeesorB  and  students, 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  life 
and  diaiBcteT  of  Henri  l«broust«.  Iliis  honour- 
(tUe  Academician,  who  died  last  jear  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  had  always  strongly  sympathised  witb 
flie  nirit  of  libertv  that  reu^ia  in  the  school, 
irhicfi  will  no  dount  some  &y  furnish  ns  with 
.  yoaw  architects  worthy  to  nnderstaDd  the  laws 
of  the  new  aosthetics.  U.  Viollet-)e-Ihic  was 
poeeent  at  the  banquet  given  in  the  evening  to  the 
profaaeoTS  and  stadente,  and  some  distingniBlied 
npieesotativeB  of  scieiLce,  art,  and  tbe  press. 

Alphoime  Lemerre  has  juet  published  a  set  of 
BTty  etchings,  to  illnsttate  his  fine  folio  edition 
of  the  ffiUM  of  La  Fontuue,  of  which  the  first 
Wume  was  likewise  pnbliriied  this  week.  They 
•n  printed  on  laid  Whatman,  oi  Japan  paper, 
and  sold  in  a  small  portfolio,  so  that  they  may 
be  mther  kept  separately,  int^polated  in  the  two 
-volumes,  or,  Bcc<»ding  to  the  present  fashion — one 
I  do  not  admire — -bound  up  with  another  edition. 
These  etchings  are  done  by  MH.  Oourt^,  Lerat, 
Honiite,  Qostave  and  AmM£e  Oreuz,  Martinez, 
Hongin,  Rousselle,  and  Lemt^tre.  They  are  free 
renderings,  with  no  claim  to  being  imitations  of 
the  oiiginak,  of  the  engravings  from  J,  B.  Oudiy's 
drawings  in  the  handsome  four-volume  folio 
edition  of  the  Fabla,  published  in  1766  and  17B8. 
J.  B.  Oudry  not  oidy  painted  animals:  he  was, 
besides,  very  clevOT  at  %ure-dniwing.  He  lived 
in  the  age  when  artists,  many  of  them,  were  men 
of  wit  and  humour,  and  French  society  hod  the 
pood  taste  to  appreciate  clever  repreeentations  of 
its  dress,  manners,  custonu,  and  luxurious  sur- 
roundings. Some  of  the  compositions  Oudiy  has 
left  ns  are  remarkable  as  regaros  arrangemeut  and 
e^ct,  and  show  how  eminently  fitted  he  was  for 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory; 
an&mBpiqtiant  sketches  are  pleasant  comments  on 
the  ansedotieal  memoiis  of  the  time.  Altogether 
I  look  upon  this  set  of  vignettes  as  posseesiug 
much  more  interest  for  ns  now  than  the  so-called 
"Tablwui  d'Histoire"  of  the  same  date.  We 
are,  therefore,  doubly  indebted  to  U.  A.  Lemfirre 
fbr  lepublishing  them,  Pe.  Bubtt. 


NOTES  AND  NBW8. 
Ws  see  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Queen  has 
OpnfeRed  the  order  of  a  Companion  of  the  Bath 
on  Hr.  0.  T.  Newton,  ke^ier  of  the  Department 
of  Qnek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Hoseum,  in  recof^tioo  of  ioB  services  in  the  pro- 
motioa  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

ScATPOLDnro  ia  being  erected  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  spire  of  St.  Antholin's,  Watling  Street. 
The  m^n  body  of  Sir  Ohristopher  Wren's  church 
has  already  been  removed,  and,  tmless  some  im- 
mediate steps  are  taken  to  stop  further  destruction, 
the  well-known  tower  and  spire  will  soon  share 
the  same  fate.  Irrespective  of  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving all  remaining  esamnles  of  the  work  of  our 
great  architect— one  of  tbe  very  few  English 
artists  of  Buropean  fiune—the  retention  of  this 
building  is  justifiable  on  special  grounds.  The 
tower  stands  at  the  jouction  of  three  important 
■treets  in  the  city,  while  the  aiea  it  occupies  is 
but  a  tbw  yaids.  It  is,  moreover,  so  placed  that 
all  adJMnin^  ground  could  be  completely  covered 
with  buildings,  np  to  the  very  walls,  without 


detriment  to — poesibly,  evei 
'    '*    picturesque  aspect. 


,  to  the  improvement 

_. ^ , J, St.  Aatholm's  was  a 

work  of  Wren's  beettmie.  It  -wm  United  in  the 
year  1682,  during  the  prMreaa  of  St.  Paul's :  Wren 
being  then  fifty  years  old,  and  at  tbe  prime  of  his 
inteUectual  strength  and  vigour.  We  understand 
that  a  deputation  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Oommis- 
eioners — the  authorities  who  have  ordered  the  de~ 
molition — is  proposed  by  the  British  Arcfaaeo- 
l(^E»il  Association,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that, 
by  a  timely  expresaion  of  pabUc  opinion,  this  body 
may  be  induced  to  preserve  a  building  which  is 
at  the  same  time  a  relic  of  a  great  Engli^man 
and  an  architectural  ornament  to  a  dty  not  too 
rich  in  BDcfa  poseeaeions. 

It  is  understood  that  the  elaborate  report  by 
Professor  Michaelis,  of  Strassburg,  cai  the  private 
CollectionB  of  classical  antiquities  in  England, 
which  was  published  in  the  ArchaologuAe 
Zeitung  of  Berlin  about  a  year  ago,  will  shortly 
appear  in  an  English  translation,  and  greatly  en- 
lo^ied.  Such  a  hand-book  has  long  been  wanted, 
and,  though  the  difficulty  of  making  it  complete  is 
neceasarily  ivery  great,  it  ia  not  likely  that  any 
coUection  of  importance  will  be  found  omitted. 

Hbssbs.  PiLSKRUt  urn  LarfivB^  who  add 
every  now  and  then  to  their  list  of  publications 
some  new  ^rint  of  rare  excellence,  have  ioet  pro- 
duced a  pau  of  ovnl-ahwed  engravinKs  from  the 
choicest  works  of  the  late  John  Fnillip,  R.A. 
T^se  are  executed  by  Thomas  Oldham  Bariow, 
A.RA.,  and  in  their  own  style,  tiist  of  mixed 
mezzotint,  are  as  perfect  asanv  we  remember  even 
by  Oounna  in  his  beat  period.  The  subjeeta  are 
female  beads,  both  punted  in  Sps^n,  although 
only  one  has  the  usual  dark  comidrexion  and  e^es 
we  associate  with  romantic  Peninsular  life,  having 
in  them  a  remiiuscenoe  of  the  Horseco  and  the 
kingdom  of  Qianoda.  This  is  entitled  Faith,  and 
was,  in  &ct,  panted  by  Phillip  to  realise  the  ex- 
pression of  eameat  and  nnquaationing  prayer  he 
saw  on  a  girl's  &oe  kneeling  in  the  quiet  comer  of 
a  church.  The  other,  also  Spanish,  but  ctf  a 
higher  social  class  and  poier  blood,  has  a  certain 
resemblazioe  to  the  heads  of  Qreuie,  as  beautifol 
and  more  womanly.  This  picture,  called  Dolorti, 
now  reproduced  with  great  effect,  is  one  of  tbe 
painter's  most  admired  productions,  having  brought 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds  at  tbe  eale  of  Mr.  Bur- 
nett^s  pictures,  although  its  siie,  the  some  as  that 
of  the  present  engraving,  is  something  less  tiion  a 
foot  in  tiie  longest  dimenmon.  Tlus  pair  of  prints 
from  tbe  woriis  of  the  artist  who  first  brought 
Spanish  life  before  us  in  its  most  attractive 
aspects  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  ably  executed, 
and  will  be  univeraal  &vouritee. 

Ak  exhitntion  of  the  works  of  Taseaert,  'the 
unfortunate  French  painter  who  committed  suicide 
about  two  years  ago,  will  be  opened  in  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  December.  M.  Aleiendre  Dumas, 
who  possesses  a,  large  number  of  Tassaert's  most 
important  pictures,haB  undertaken,  according  to  La 
France,  to  bear  all  the  costs  of  this  exhibition. 
He  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  artist. 

The  opening  of  the  Fine-Art  Exhibition  at 
Pou  is  fixed  for  January  6,  1870.  This  is  at  a 
time  when  that  bshionaUe  winter-reeort  is  gene- 
nil^  fiill  of  distinguished  visitors,  a  circumstance 
which  will  no  doubt  ensure  many  purchases.  The 
Pan  Sodety  of  Arts  also  devotee  all  its  subscrip- 
tions and  other  fimds  to  the  acquisition  of  works 
of  art  sent  to  ite  exhibitions,  and  the  town  pnr- 
chaaee  every  ^ear  a  piclun  for  its  museum,  so  that 
altogether  uiis  exhibition  seems  to  offer  unusual 
advantages  to  artists  who  wish  to  sell  their  works. 

Ik  the  last  monthly  report  of  the  "  Union 
Oentrale"  attention  is  drawn  to  the  nnmorons 
^fts  of  valuable  books  on  art  that  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  months  to  this  Society, 
and  the  large  increase  of  its  valuable  art-library. 
This  library,  which  ia  open  every  day  gratnitouuy 
to  artists,  artisans,  and  worinnen,  from  ten  in 
the  morning  to  five  in  the  aftemoon,  and  agun 


from  seven  to  t«n  in  the  evening,  now  nombeit  h 
many  as  6,000  volumes,  oil  rjatii^  to  art  lis 
nsefiilneas,  like  that  of  our  art-libnry  at  8o«k 
Kenringtnn,  can  scarcely  be  over^rated,  for 
although  the  great  oublic  libraries  at  Paris,  u  ■ 
London,  aie  odminble  in  their  arTangements  uf 
place  every  facili^  in  the  way  of  students,  alffl 
works  of  art-liteiature  must  neoesMrily  becaaar 
of  access  in  a  library  devoted  exclusively  toUx^ 
than  in  those  that  comprehend  all  other  subjeiti, 
and  the  gain  in  time  in  stodying  in  a  small  kIbcI 
library  where  everything  we  want  is,  so  to  ipnk, 
within  reach  is  considerable.  To  tiie  wodni% 
especially,  this  gain  in  time,  and  the  saNstunb 
would  be  likely  to  meet  witn  in  a  library  lihtbt 
of  tbe  "  Union  Oentiale,"  are  of  the  greatest  is. 
portance. 

The  Port/oiio  tar  this  UMmth  eontains  a  AaMj 
Hr.  Beavington  Atldnaon  of  the  painter  W.  l. 
MiillN,  whose  biography  by  B.  Neal  SoUy,  utte 


of  tine  Lift  of  Lmd  Coj:,  was  reviewed  a  ^ 
time  ago  m  taeee  pagee.  Hr.  Atjdason,  ahlun^ 
&miQariaed  by  a  residence  of  a  quarter  ot  I 
mtury  in  Bristol  with  th«  incidents  of  UiilkA 
life,  and  the  surroundinga  whi^  tended  to  fom 
hie  st^Ie,"  does  not,  in  this  article  at  all  ami*, 
cuatnbote  much  new  information  concemii^  '^ 
brilliant  young  artist,  but  as  his  sketch  of  him  it 
not  yet  finished  we  may  hope  for  more  detail  ii 
anouier  number.  In  "  Technical  Notes,"  Sr 
Joshua  Reynolds'  method  is  the  one  couiidered 
and  deecrilied.  His  practice  is  said  to  be  fouadd 
upon  two  principles  :  I.  The  use  of  few  eolonre; 
2,  The  prefbreuce  of  superimposltion  to  miitnni 
and  muuk  useful  information  r^arding  it  ia  eim 
"nie  illustrations  are  an  etdimg  by  Gan^ia^ 
from  Oollcott's  Wooden  Bridge,  in  the  Nitionl 
Gallery;  a  good  photogravure,  fromapictnietr 
Teyraseat,  the  French  painter  under  notiei  ij 
Ren^  Menard ;  and  a  small  etching  by  Ohaltw^ 
from  a  sketch  by  Oonetabla. 

A  Nxw  and  much  needed  catalogue  of  the  Rojil 
Gallery  at  Schleissbdm  has  just  been  prepeft^  . 
by  Herr  A.  Teichlein,  the  conservator  of  the  d- 
lection,  Therebaptism  of  picturesis  alwajBSwrf 
that  provokes  the  utmost  criticism.  Dr.  Wup 
has  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  lepntion 
for  his  unsparing  administration  of  the  baptioiiii 
rite,  but  whether  the  names  he  so  freely  bestonJ 
were  founded  upon  really  sufficient  Imowled^  >> 
verf  doubtful.  Certain  it  is  that  the  grnua 
judgment  is  required  for  such  a  difficult  buk,  »> 
that  at  best  it  is  but  an  unthankful  ofBce  to  r^ 
gre&t  painters  of  accredited  works,  and  besU* 
pictures  on  pupils  that  were  formerly  thoDgkl  W 
belong  to  masters.  It  is  often  a  necessary  "4 
however,  and  in  the  case  of  tbe  Scblewliaa 
Qallery  Herr  Teichlein  appears  to  have  eiecuM 
it  wim  Spartan  severity.  His  authoritiBi  f* 
his  new  nomenclatures  are  generally  suffirient.  *>'' 
in  most  cases  he  is  si^ported  by  the  afiiniin 
of  such  critics  as  Dr.  Bode,  Dr.  WilWm  ScMu* 
and  Herr  Friedrich  Lippmann.  It  is  not  to  W 
su[^>oaed,  however,  that  all  his  new  nsmes  vi" 
pass  without  questioo.  Doctors  are  pretty  am 
to  disagree  about  them ;  some,  indeed,  btn 
already  done  so.  This,  however,  does  not  preveil 
the  new  catal<^:ue  from  being  a  valuable  w 
acceptable  work, 

TsE  chief  attiactioaB  of  our  laat  Royal  ^^^ 
Exhibition  have  been  made  known  to  Fwbbi 
readeiB  hy  some  excellent  engnyiBga  that  ta* 
lately  appeared  in  L'Art,  in  illnstratiou  of  *  <»- 
tailed  notice  of  the  exhiUtian  by  Charles  Ynarta 
Kany  of  theee  eognvinge  are  full-page  sin,  *» 
are  lifaly  to  be  exb«mely  popular.  Thej  •» 
somewhat  in  the  atyle  of  tiie  best  eagraTUW)" 
tbe  GrapUe.  We  may  Mpeeisll];  mentis  w 
■Running  maiden  in  ScAeol  RaMtd  by  0^ 
I^lia,  and  two  of  th«  peuioticn  fiom  HerkomM 
pictim  of  the  £m(  Jfujtsr. 

Thb  well-known  writer  on  art,  Mr,  P.  0.  B^ 
merton,  editor  of  the  FbrtfoUo,  hw  »ec^*°LiLj 
said,  the  poMtion  of  art-editor  of  tiie  W«n«««*" 
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SenaK.  This  joanisl,  ttoia  tbe  begiiming  of 
oezt  jtmx,  will  dwoto  a  eonndenble  portion  of 
its  pagM  to  artutic  snbjecta. 

NoTwiTHSTAiiDnro  the  exhibiUon  whicli  took 
place  on  the  occadan  of  the  celebration  of  the 
centeiurj  of  Hichel  Angela,  all  has  not  been 
said  upon  bis  works.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Strata  Europea  mentjon  is  made  of  a  panting  in 
a  private  collection  of  Judith,  life-size.  This 
^mting  has  hitherto  passed  as  the  work  of 
Bronrino,  the  contemporary  of  Michel  Angelo. 
But  the  author  of  the  article  asserts  that  on  a 
profoimd  comparison  with  the  Judith  and  Holo- 
fernes  of  Michel  Angela  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  as 
well  as  from  other  ciicamstances  relative  to 
Michel  Angelo  during  the  at^e  of  Floience,  it 
results  that  this  figure  of  Judtth  is  quite  in  his 
stfle,  and  must  be  the  work  of  the  artist  himself. 

At  a  sale  of  the  coins  of  H.  Kegnault,  on  the 
18th  ultimo,  at  the  Hfitel  Drouot,  the  following 
prieee  were  obtained: — England:  Edward  VL, 
Bnt  crown  in  currencr,  161  k. ;  OromweQ, 
laurelled  head  of  the  Protector,  gold,  140  h. ; 
George  HL,  halV™?!  P«tt«ro,  150  fr.;  Wil- 
liam rV.,  crown,  pattern,  106  &. ;  Mary  Stuart, 
ciowTMd  escutcheon  (1666),  gold,  236&. -,  the 
aune,  brass  crown,  arms  of  France  and  Scotland, 
per  vie  (1562),  130  k.—^>an\  Philip  III., 
piec«  of  60  real  Vellon  (1618),  280 fr.;  Feidi- 
nand  YL,  gold  qoadruple  of  Mexico,  Wfr.j 
Philip  IV.,  gold  qnadiuple  severin  (1628),  260  b. ; 
thesame,doubIeflarin,copper,S60£r. ;  Charles  IV., 
tflsa;  of  gold  ducat,  300  fi.— Portugal:  Al- 
fonso v.,  crowned  cocutcbeon,  with  srma  of  Por- 
tugal, gold,  606  fr. ;  Emmanuel,  crowned  eocut- 
dieon,  gold  "poruigaise,''  366tr. ;  half  portu- 
gaise,  coiH»er,  266  fr. ;  Henry,  piece  of  five  tee- 
loons,  gold,   118  fr. ;   Philip  1.,  cruBado,  gold. 


18,101  fr.  (728i). 

At  a  sale,  November  6,  at  the  H6tel  Droaot,  of 
ancient  tissoei  and  other  objects,  the  following 
prices  were  obtained: — 'n^eatry,  Louis  XFV., 
mjthological  snljects,  1,600 fr.;  altar  frontal  of 
onoge  velvet,  Spain,  sixteenth  century,  830  fr. ; 
Dalmatic  of  wbit«  stin,  Spain,  uztaenth  cen- 
t«uy,  41S  fr. ;  chasuble  of  white  satin,  Spain,  six- 
teenth centur?,  300  fr. ;  altar  ikiatsl  of  white 
satin,  omamentad  with  vertical  bands,  embroidered 
in  coloured  ailks,  Spain,  sixteenth  century,  785  fr, ; 
hoop  dress,  Louis  XVI.,  4S0  fr. ;  dress,  Louis  XV., 
figured  with  bouquets  of  flowers  and  fruit,  301  fr. ; 
costume,  Louis  XVL,  complete,  coat,  &c.,  of 
▼iolet  velvet,  366  fr. ;  Qotbic  credence-table  of 
CATt'ad  wood,  187  fr. ;  drum,  Louis  XV.,  orna- 
mented with  fleuT-de-lis£  escutcheons  m  a  car- 
touche surrounded  with  flags,  136  fr. 

The  museum  at  Brest  has  been  definitively  esto- 
bliabed,  and  M.  Homhron  appointed  director. 
The  rooms  are  well  lifted,  and  the  collection 
already  contains  many  objects  of  interest 

The  Oermsn  papers  report  the  death  at  Vienna 
at  the  Austrian  sculptor  Thomas  Qreinwald,  well 
known  for  his  admirable  execution  of  the  st&tuea 
on  the  £liutbetfa-Bridge  and  for  the  Imperial 
Arsenal  at  Vienna,  for  the  church  of  which  he 
completed,  not  Ioik  unce,  a  marble  relief,  repre- 
ecnting  the  recoudEation  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  her 
husband. 

Is  his  just  published  Report  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  her  Ibjesty's  Oonaul  at  Tokohoma  gives 
some  interesting  information  respecting  the  pre- 

rttion  of  lacquer-ware  in  Japan.  Some  JapsiKM, 
says,  ^ve  A.D.  724  as  the  date  when  the  art 
of  IscquEnng  was  first  diseoveied,  bnt  thoae  among 
^fliu  who  have  given  attenticn  to  the  subject  fix 
the  date  us  a.d.  889  or  000.  It  would  appear  to 
hare  attained  to  some  piirfectian  in  1390,  for  the 
name  of  a  distinguished  painter  in  lacqner  at  that 
time  is  still  handed  down  a*  the  founder  of  a 
portieailarsehoalofBitinlacqueFfBintJng.  Having 
dMCBbed  the  bimdmc  in  which  the  lacqnee-fomiah 


n  obtained,  Mr.  Robertson  girsa  some  details 
of  the  mode  in  which  designs  in  lacquer  ore 
worked.  "  "nie  first  thing,"  he  says,  "  is  to  trace 
ODt  onthe  thinnest  of  pnper  the  required  pattem  or 

d«aign,  and  the  trsciog  is  then  gone  over  with  a 
composition  of  laoqaer-vami^  and  vermilion, 
afterwards  laid  on  whatever  it  is  prowMed 
to  impart  the  deoign  to  .  .  .  and  well  ruobelover 
with  a  bamboo  spatula."  The  ootline  tbns  left 
now  gone  over  with  a  paiti«ular  kind  of  soft 
iacqaer-Tamiab.  When  Uiia  indurtry  ia  pnraiied 
in  hot  wealfaer  tlie  varnish  speedily  dries,  and 
consequently  wh«ae  the  patten  is  a  good  deal  in- 
Tolvea  ...  a  ranall  portion  only  ia  executed  at 
one  time,  and  the  gold  powder,  which  enters 
largely  into  most  of  the  lacquer-waie  for  the 
foreign  market,  is  applied  to  each  part  as  it  is 
beine  executed.  For  this  a  large  sind  very  soft 
bmsb  is  used,  and  by  its  aid  the  gold  powder  is 
well  rubbed  in  with  the  lacquer  at  varnish.  The 
work  is  then  left  to  dry  for  about  twenty-fbui 
hours,  after  which  the  pattem  is  Ughtly  rubbed 
over  with  charccal  made  from  a  psrtjcular  kind 
of  wood,  this  process  securing  evenness  of  surface. 
The  WMk  is  next  rubbed  with  poliahing  powder, 
and  afterwards  carefully  wiped.  After  all  this 
outlining  has  been  done  "there  still  remains  a 
good  dull  of  finishing  work,  such  as  the  trodng 
of  leaves  on  Qeea,  the  petals  of  flowers,  the  winge 
of  birds,  &e.  .  .  .  into  all  this  gold  powder 
lairely  enters,  the  woridng  in  of  which  requires  a 
light  brush  and  skilful  huid.  .  .  .  After  this  has 
well  dried,  a  particular  kind  of  lacquer-Tarnish, 
known  as  i/oik\m8  unahi,  is  well  rubbed  in,  and 
tlie  whole  then  polished  with  hom-dust.  The 
polishing  process  is  done  with  the  finger,  and  is 
continued  until  the  gold-glitter  lAowa  out  welL" 

A  urae-suNsiKO  complaint  about  the  darkness 
and  dinginees  in  which  the  Greek  vases,  terracottas, 
coins,  and  gems,  ore  shrouded  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  is  revived  with  some  vigour  in  the  last 
number  of  Im  Neucti  Sekh  fp.  790),  the  writer 
concluding  with  a  hope  that  the  Grown  Prince  in 
his  well-known  character  of  an  admirer  of  the 
museum  may  find  some  means  of  remedying  the 
evil.  The  times  are  past  everywhere  when  the 
authorities  who  looked  after  the  acquintions 
made  by  museums  took  everything  that  came,  and 
succeeded  in  {noducing  collections,  particularly  of 
smaller  antiquities,  which  could  not  iw  expected  to 
command  the  public  interest  Now  the  strain  is 
after  only  such  objects  as  are  of  distinctly  artistic 
Ot  archaeological  merit,  eepecioUy  the  former.  As 
yet  the  public  is  scarcely  aware  of  this,  but  in 
time  it  may  become  so  through  the  prominence 
which  ia  now  given  to  newly- acquired  special 
collections,  such  as  the  Fox  collection  of 
Greek  coins  which  the  Berlin  Museum  ob- 
tained by  purchase.  Compared  with  the  British 
Museum,  for  instance,  the  museum  of  Berlin  has 
small  influence  on  the  general  public.  No  doubt 
during  the  few  hours  it  is  open  on  Sunday  it  is 
besieged  by  a  multitude  equal  to  that  which  jostles 
its  way  throujih  the  British  and  South  Kensington 
Museums  on  Easter  Monday,  and  probably  no  less 
bent  on  doing  a  national  du^  rather  than  im- 

Cving    thrar    minds.      During    the    week    the 
liners  exhibit  little  anxiety  to  see  the  treasures 
of  their  museum. 

Th£  October  number  of  the  .SuUef/uM  deff  Iruti- 
tuto  di  CorrvpondeniM  Archa^ogiea  ai  Rome  eon- 
tinuea  the  account  of  excavations  made  on  the 
Etruscan  sites  of  Fetsiua  (Benacci)  and  Ohiusi. 
At  Felsina  fifty-one  tombs  have  been  opened,  and 
each  found  to  consist  of  a  large  earthenware  vase 
contunin^  the  burnt  ashes  of  the  deceased,  with 
such  of  his  personal  ornaments  as  survived  the 
burning — «.f .,  fibulae  and  rings  of  bnmze,  and  a  few 
objects  in  hone  and  amber.  Theee  vases  had  been 
placed  in  a  hole  made  for  them  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  at  the  top  with  flat  atonea.  The  orna* 
ment  of  the  vases  is  limited  to  geometrical  patterns 
iuciaed  on  the  clay ;  so  that  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  also  for  their  contoita,  toey  mnet  be 
pkcftd   in  the  some  categny  as  the    eapakhrol 


teriee  of  Italy,  as  at  ViUonoTO,  Oliiusi,  and 
Cervetri.  It  is  argued  by  the  writer  in  the 
BvUettino  (M.  Zaunoni)  that  these  are  the  tombs 
of  the  Pelaflgi  who  preceded  the  Etruscans  and 
Umbriana  in  the  occupation  of  theee  districts. 

Mb.  Shobe,  the  principal  officer  of  the  Hartley 
Institution,  Southampton,  has  discovered  in  the 
lostitation,  among  a  collection  of  drawings  and 
sketches  of  the  Louis  XIV,  period,  a  bead  of  a 
Madonna,  which  baa  on  the  back  of  it  several 
lines  of  old  Italian  manuscript  and  the  name 
"  Lionardo  Vbci  "  in  old  cbaractera.  This  col- 
lection of  drawings  now  occujnes  more  than  100 
frames,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  art'-galleiy  of 
the  Institution.  Fifty-two  of  them  are  eketchee 
in  illustration  of  Aeto}/t  Fable*,  believed  to  be 
original,  others  are  Renaissance  ornamental  draw- 
ings, figure-studies  in  red  chalk,  and  pen-and-ink 
studies  in  bold  outline  for  ceilinK-puntings. 
They  are  probably  by  aeverol  artiste  whoae  namee 
are  unknown,  and  wie  believed  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Frendi  {diysician  who  settled  in  Southampton 
about  120  years  ago. 

The  South  EeneingtoD  Museum  bos  just  made 
the  purchase  of  the  Japanese  collection  or  M.  Bing, 
of  Paris,  consisting  of  broruee,  pottery,  and  l^cquer- 
work.  The  chief  feature  of  the  collection  is  the 
bronzes,  one  of  the  specialitiae  of  the  Japanese. 
They  consist  of  a  large  number  of  vases,  bottles, 
incense-bumera,  &c.,  in  endless  voriel^,  many 
decorated  with  a  kind  of  diaper  of  the  meander- 
pattern  in  relief  Of  the  admirable  representation 
of  animal  life  by  the  Japanese  the  eagle  lately 
acquired  by  the  Museum  is  a  magnificent  example. 
Among  the  animals  in  this  collection  are  carp, 
cocks  fighting,  a  goose  formed  as  a  redpient,  and 
various  Crustacea,  ahowing  that  eve^tbing  in 
nature  is  familiar  to  the  Japanese  artist  A 
gigantic  sacred  tortoise,  with  spreading  tul,  in 
fmence,  is  admirably  modeUed,  and  on  eade  of 
stoneware  ia  probably  the  produce  of  Owan.  A 
curious  vessel  for  holding  chestnuts  fP),  the  fruit 
in  the  open  shell  at  the  top,  i!  ' 
The  lacquer-work  would  put  ov 
the  blush.  A  joas-house,  effulgent  in  red  and 
gold,  is  most  dazzling  to  behold.  In  form,  colour, 
and  invention,  European  art  cannot  yet  come  up 
to  the  works  of  the  extreme  East. 


a  no  longer 


THS  BTAaX. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Oxenford  i 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Timet. 

The  week  has  been  barren  of  first  perfbrmaneei, 
and  revivals  and  reproductions,  for  lener  or  lonnr 
times,  ore  still  the  order  of  the  day.  At  tne 
Oharing  Cross  Theatre,  Miss  Annie  Lafontoine 
continues  to  appear  in  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick's  most 
noted  port:  that  of  Heater  Qraiebiook  in  An 
Uneoual  Match.  The  lady  is  a  dibutante,  and  a 
pupil  of  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick,  and  it  is  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  elder  acb(M 
that  the  piece  is  now  produced.  Hester  Qrai*- 
brook's  part  b  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  wri^ 
ten  for  the  modem  stage,  and  Miss  LoAmtoine 
does  not  &il  to  make  it  frequently  efiective.  If 
she  has  little  of  the  art  of  the  finished  ocmedian, 
las  littie  of  the  nervousasss  of  a  novice.  A 
display  of  individual  talent  can,  however,  be 
haraly  reasonably  expected  from  a  yonng  actress 
who  not  only  is  still  profiting  1^  prorearional 
instructions,  but  is  assuming  a  character  identified 
with  her  instructrees.  Miss  Lafontoine,  should 
she  be  desirous  of  taking  good  rank  as  a  comedian, 
will  have  to  appear  in  moK  parts  than  one,  and 
especially  in  a  part  in  which  her  own  perfwmanee 
need  not  be  almost  orershadowed  1^  that  of  an 
illuBtriouB  predecessor. 

Mas   Fabbbn  appears  next  Monday  at   the 
Gaiety,  vrith  Mr,  Toole,  in  Our  Clerh*. 

MnoH  interest  of  a  familiar  kind  attochee  to  tlie 
Ooutf  JfitfMe  ^pointed  Sat  to-day.    The  pieo 
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is  Seniy  VIII. ;  uid  Mr.  Oldjton  will  play  the 
Kinft,  Mrs.  Ohftrles  CalTert,  Queen  Oatherine, 
and  Mr.  Phelps.  Oftrdinal  WolBey. 

The  last  nipchu  are  now  announced  of  the  little 
comedy  whitdi  is  played  at  the  Oourt,  Mr. 
Gilbert's  fairy-piece  will  succeed  it  at  no  distant 

Os  Wednesday  night,  Mr.  W.  G.  Aneon  was 
to  take  his  first  benefit  in  London,  playing  in  Pht 
and  Pattion  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  at  tlie 
same  theatre,  on  the  same  occasion,  Miss  Oarlotta 
Leclercq,  who  has  for  five  years  been  alMent  Irom 
London,  was  to  make  her  re-appearance,  in  the 
importaiit  part  of  Marie  de  Fontangea, 

Mr.  Hhtbt  Neville's  benefit,  at  the  Olympic, 
ia  announced  for  Monday  week,  when  that  favourite 
actor  will  a^ear  for  tne  first  time  after  a  severe 
iUneaa.  An  additional  attracldon  to  the  theatre 
will  be  furnished  by  the  production  of  Mr.  Wills's 


Am  additional  note  on  the  performance  of  Maskt 
imd  Facet  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  may  sapple- 
ment  last  week's  article.  It  has  been  invariably 
the  custom  to  draw  attention  to  the  mounting  of 
the  pieces  at  Mib.  Bancroft's  tasteful  playhouse. 
The  mounting  is,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
undoiAtedly  less  remarkable  than  heretofore. 
Of  the  three  acts,  there  is  only  one  in 
which  anytbincT  like  the  elaborate  presentation 
of  a  well  furnished  "  interior  "  is  attempted ;  and 
that  is  the  second  act ;  for  in  the  first,  where  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Covent  Garden  green'room,  the 
management  has  been  contented  with  little  more 
than  the  choice  of  a  pleasant  tea-frreen  colouring 
for  the  walls ;  the  apartment  itself  being-  not  more 
comfortable  or  artistic  than  theatrical  "green- 
rooms"  habitually  are :  and  the  third  act  passes 
under  the  roof  of  Triplet — his  roof,  it  will  be 
remembered,  covering  a  garret  in  Ilercules  BuiM- 
ings,  I.ambelh.  Some  such  a  garret  Mr.  WaUis 
pdnted  in  his  Death  of  CStaUei-ton.  But  the 
second  act  passes  in  what  might  be  the  looma  of 
a  bachelor  of  faahion  in  Queen  Square,  and  these 
rooms,  excellently  proportioned  and  effectively 
lighted— there  is  never  too  much  of  mere  Haze  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  sitting-rooms — are  hung 
here  and  there  with  a  little  tapestry,  before  which 
are  placed  dark  heavy  cabinets  of  a  time  earlier 
than  that  of  the  action  of  the  piece.  But  Mr. 
Vane  may  have  inherited  these  from  his  ancestors 
— the  tapestry,  likewise,  which  is  not  of  last  cen- 
tury design — and,  moreover,  the  effect  obtained 
by  the  fitmous  marquetry  parlour  of  the  School  for 
Scandal  coutd  hardly  at  the  same  theatre  be  wisely 
repeated.  The  chairs  are  of  various  periods ;  none 
lata;  however,  than  the  time  of  the  action  of  the 
piece,  so  that  obvious  mistake  is  avoided.  There 
are  some  brass  dishes  of  dubious  propriety :  more 
in  accordance,  perhaps,  with  our  own  latest  fashions 
of  artistic  decoration  than  with  those  of  the  pre- 
cise period  of  the  play.  If  the  mounting  is  less 
i«markab1e  than  usual,  the  dreSsesaie  in  admirable 
taate.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  Miss  Terry's 
lobes  of  grey,  brightened  with  pink,  and  arranged 
in  folds  beyond  the  art  of  Bond  Street.  Miss 
Brennao's  costumes  are  also  in  the  most  excellent 
taste,  and  Mrs,  Bancroft's  are  likewise  absolutely 
appropriate.  Nor  are  the  men  wrongly  equipped, 
thougn  Oolley  Gibber,  even  in  his  later  days,  may 
conceivably  have  been  in  finer  feathers  than  Mr. 
Wood  allows  him.  The  acting  of  the  minor  cha- 
racters is  of  very  various  excellence.  That  of  the 
more  important  was  last  week  fully  discusaed.  Sir 
Oharlee  Pomander  is  played  by  Mr.  Coghlan  with 
his  nsual  smoothneSB  and  finish;  but  the  part 
does  not  afibrd  him  the  opportunity  of  showing 
any  qualities  which  the  pnmic  has  not  recognised 
in  him  before,  and  though  the  graces  of  his 
person  may  fit  the  character  of  the  youthful  rake, 
Jiis  talent  is  for  the  time  efiaced.  The  representa- 
tive of  Mr.  Vane  is  wanting  in  vivacity  and  free- 
dom. Restraint  is  a  virtue  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,  and  the  present  actor  has  practised  it  till 
it  becomes  a  vice.    The  whtds  chancter  of  Vane, 


albeit  it  is  played  quite  inofiensively,  requires  to 
be  brought  mto  more  prominence.  Mr.  Wood  is 
an  experienced  actor,  and  specially,  we  think, 
experienced  in  legitimate  comedy.  He  does  not 
give  to  Oolley  Gibber  anv  of  that  distinction 
which  forty  years'  asaociation  with  the  widest 
society,  the  best  and  the  worst — courtiers,  poets, 
demireps — would  undoubtedly  have  conferred  on 
him.  The  representatives  of  the  critics,  Mr. 
SoRper  and  Mr.  Snarl,  play  their  parts  without 
adding  to  their  significance.  The  children  of 
Triplet  are  played  with  an  appalling  clevernesa. 
His  wife — since  now  we  have  come  to  the  women 
— is  as  doleful  a  figure  as  needs  must  be ;  and 
Kitty  Olive — rival  of  the  great  actress  played  by 
the  accomplished  comedian  to  whom  the  theatre 
owes  so  much — Kitty  Olive  is  acted  by  Miss 
Brennan  with  the  lightest  and  daintiest  and  moat 
pleasantly  acidulated  of  humours.  Miss  Brennan 
has  never  been  seen  to  so  great  advantage  as  in 
Kitty  Olive, 

M.  FB&MCiHQirB  Sabcht  was  to  give  a  reading 
in  the  Salle  des  Oapucinea,  last  Thursday. 

No$  Bent  ViUagtmt  has  been  revived  for  a  few 
nights  at  the  Gymnase. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Vinia  de  Oordet  at  the 
Ambigu  Oomiqiie  appear  irrevocably  sealed.  The 
denouement  of  the  piece  has  been  changed  since 
the  first  night,  when  it  much  displeased  the 
audience,  but  the  new  ending  will  not  turn  a  bad 
piece  into  a  good  one,  or  make  the  leading  cha- 
racter less  repulsive  than  she  waa  at  first.  One 
^od  character^that  of  Brigitt« — plaved,  as  it 
IB,  very  excellently  by  a  novice,  Mdlle.  Schmidt- 
might,  we  are  informed,  have  saved  the  piece  had 
it  been  possible  for  anvthing  to  save  it.  Its  bad 
heroine   is   acted   with  skill,  but  Laferriira  and 


SlOIcoB  BoBSi  has  appeared  in  Kean,  and  as  no 
piece  of  the  elder  Dumas  has  aged  less  than  this, 
expectation  was  strained  as  to  tne  result  of  Rossi's 
performance,  by  an  audience  many  of  whom  had 
nad  experience  of  Lemutre,  and  others  of  whom 
had  been  disappointed  in  not  seeing  the  elder 
Berton  in  the  part.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
parts  for  the  old  French  actor  who  in  his  decay 
still  lingers  on  the  boards,  and  Berton  had  in- 
tended, some  years  ago,  to  make  it  his  own. 
Great  stage-ef!ecte  follow  closely  one  upon  the 
other  in  iiiis  piece:  not,  indeed,  in  the  first  act, 
where  conversation  abounds,  and  the  tone  hardly 
rises  beyond  that  of  comedy,  but  in  the  four  re- 
maining ones,  which  are  full  of  more  or  less  legi- 
timate sensation.  Some  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  piece,  A  repulsive  boxin^scene,  introduced 
perhaps  not  so  much  because  FriidSric  Lemaitre 
la  his  prime  was  a  capital  boxer,  as  because  Dumas 
wished  to  show,  even  in  the  tavern,  all  tiie  sides 
of  a  many-sided  hero,  is  now  omitted.  At  a 
revival  of  the  piece  a  few  years  after  its  original 
production  it  was  relegated  to  the  background,  but 
now  it  is  left  out  altogether.  And,  on  the  whole, 
wisely  so,  for  the  whole  scene  has  little  to  do  with 
the  general  action  of  a  piece  which  has  for  its 
hero  the  great  English  tragedian.  The  fifth  act 
contains  the  strongest  matter,  the  scene  in  which 
Kean  (while  acting)  feigns  a  fit  of  madness,  or 
audacity  as  wild  as  madness.  His  furious  jealousy 
leads  him  to  this,  and  then  Dumas  makes  nim  cry 
out  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  ia  in  the  box  of 
Elena  deKoefeld:— 

"  Je  ne  suis  pas  Kom^ ;  je  auis  Fslsta^  Iq  com- 
pagnon  de  diliauehp  du  Pnncs  Royal  d'AnglBtorro. 
A  moi,  mas  braves  comnradei,  verses  k  plsinB  borda, 

JDS  je  boire  a  la  aanti  da  prince  de  OallBS,  1e  pins 
&bHUch£,  le  plus  indiscrat,  le  plus  vaniteux,  de  noas 
tons  !  An  Prince  de  Galles,  qui  ne  peut  regarder  ane 
femme  sans  la  perdn  avec  son  regiud.  Anprincede 
Gallea,  dont  j'u  cm  &tre  I'ami,  et  dost  js  ns  snis  que 
1b  jouet  et  Ib  bottffon." 

After  which  he  turns  as  wildly  to  a  peer  aeated 
elsewhere,  and,  amid  a  scene  of  great  exdtement, 
addressM  him  in  terms  of  Uke  loUy.    Thtm  an 


few  actors  who  are  equal  to  these  scenes  of  Bwdda 
and  wild  transition — very  gusts  of  paadon  sud 
madneas— and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  tlal 
Alexandre  Dumas  would  not  have  written  tliis 
scene  if  he  had  not  had  Pr^firio  Lemaitre  to  >cl 
it  And  Prfid^ric  Lemutre  acted  it  as  if  with  in. 
spiration — LenKutre  in  his  beat  timer  not  the 
pitiable  wanderer  who  now  passes,  a  wreck  ot  bin. 
self,  from  suburb  to  suburb.  Rossi  baa  protsd 
equal  to  succeed  him,  and  even  the  stanacheat  up- 
holder of  the  few  iSvnch  tragedians  of  the  dac 
has  said  that  "  he  was  pasnonate,  original,  spiHi- 
ling:  by  turns  a  brilliant  comedian  and  a  tragHfu 
who  struck  terror ;  and  by  the  Nde  of  this  emiMt 
artist  other  talents  grow  pale."  Another  'umn- 
tion  in  the  text,  beside  that  of  the  omissionofib 
boxing-scene,  may  here  be  noticed.  When  Keuu 
on  the  atage,  Dumas  assigns  to  him  some  passua 
from  Romeo.  Rossi  has  chosen  instead  to  iseiaa 
some  passages  of  Hamlet,  The  liberty  msj  well 
be  allowed  him,  as  every  actress  who  appesrsb 
The  Barber  of  SeaiUe  takes  the  similar  liberty  of 
singing,  in  Oie  lesson-eeene,  whatever  ait 'ale 
chooses. 

A  WKiTBR  in  the  CornhiU  Mageane,  notmiiv 
months  ajjo,  put  in  a  plea  for  the  ballet:  not  pre- 
cisely,  it  is  true,  for  the  ballet  as  they  ^ivf  it  it 
tbe  Alhambra  or  Camden  Town,  under  the  inspir 
ing  example  of  the  a^ty  of  Sara,  but  for  tie 
bfdlet  as  it  never  yet  quite  has  been,  but  still  miglil 
be,  if  our  playgoers  were  all  men  of  taste  and  oaf 
mistresses  of  ballet  at  least  as  cultured  as  Jt^lm 
or  Oarlotta  Grisi.  It  is  only  a  small  step  towudi 
the  conaummation  devoutiy  wished  that  hai  aei: 
been  taken  in  Paris  by  tbe  publication  of  a  «nae 
book  upon  stage-dancing.  A  duly  serious  jtraai 
of  that  serious  work  will  qualify  us  all  to  le 
critics,  and  we  may  profit  by  thep«face,  tU 
is  firom  the  hand  of  a  dancer— KGbb  Rita  Ssngel  : 
This  lady  magnifies  her  oS(»,  ^nce  Hiss  San^  ] 
avers  that  "itia,  perhapa,  even  less  difficult  ta 
compose  a  good  comedy  than  to  compose  8  f!«d 
ballet."  Taglioni  might  poaaibly  agree  willi  Mia 
Sangelli — Moli&re  and  Sheridan  would  not. 

TSE  reappearance,  at  the  P^anfais,  wilk  m- 
diminished  success,  of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  in 
La  FiUe  de  Roland,  reminds  ns  that  thougb  "C 
think  we  know  much  now  of  the  French  alase— 
since  French  performances  are  naturalised  ialin- 


don — in  truth  ■« 


'®7 


titUe.    ThsKti^  , 


that  pleases  Paris  to-day  u  hardly  to  be  le 
outside  Paris;  and  we  are  scarcely  more  likelvto 
witness  in  the  Strand  a  performance  by  M& 
Sarah  Bernhardt  or  M.  Mounet  Sully  than  we  are 
to  find  hung  in  next  year's  Academy  portraits  bj 
Oarolus  Duran  instead  of  Sir  Francis  Grsnt.  Tbf 
French  keep,  after  all,  their  best  art,  or  the  ut 
thatis  beat  at  the  moment,  for  themselves— uniM 
that  other  France,  of  St,  Petersburg,  chooM 
to  buy  it  of  them;  and  you  shall  hardlj  tee  in 
IjondoD  a  canvas  by  Oarolus  Duran,  or  s  imUt 
bv  Merci^,  or  the  acting  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  unO'  I 
these  have  ceased  to  be  entirely  the  vogue.    TiM  | 

Sears  ago,  in  the  matter  of  acting,  London  did  is- 
eed  get  a  good  opportunity ;  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ThiSane  Franfaia  of  that  day  raw 
over  and  played  to  us  in  the  Strand,  and  lunchsd 
at  the  Otystal  Palace  with  the  lest  of  on  Archaeo- 
logical Association  out  for  a  glorified  jiicnic,  eni 
heard  pleasant  things,  and  aaid  them  in  return, 
and  went  away — and  never  came  back.  Sa^ 
then  we  have  had  isolated  visits  fivm  Got  sw 
Madame  Plessy— Fargueil  came  over  to  lis 
Queen's  Theatre,  and  acted  to  three  critics  and  • 
dUnUaHte  who  was  taking  a  lesson ;  but,  in  toe 
main,  it  is  true  that  it  is  only  with  tbe  atiii°<t 
difficulty  that  the  dramatic  ardsta  who  are  fW 
moat  in  vogue  can  be  tempted  to  leave  the  pi** 
where  they  believe  themaelves  to  be  beat  app'*" 
dated.  And  ao  it  is  that  Mdlle.  Sarah  Berahardt 
has  never  been  seen  in  IkigUnd,  a"^  Jf" 
one  may  atill  meet  intelligent  people  who  belwrt 
that  in  losing  Deacl^  the  French  h»t  their  oaij 
considerable  actrcBs.  Undoubtedly  tliey  't*** 
great  ons :   a  peculiar  and  mnqna  talent  that, 
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DerertheleSB,  Bummed  up  in  itself  the  gathered 
eiperienoes  that  had  gone  before  it,  aod  'was  the 
final  and  complete  espreeaion  on  the  atage  of  a  cer- 
tain aide  of  modem  life.  The  ahaence  of  con- 
science and  the  pnMnce  of  nerves  were  ezpieeaed 
hf  DcsclSe  as  br  do  one  else,  in  each  aubtle  and 
cjnical  and  holf-hjaterical  performance.  Rachel, 
with   a   temperament   not  unlike   Descl^'s,  had 

Senatratad  with  emotion  the  otherwise  half- 
eadened  figures  of  French  classical  tragedj:  and 
Favait,  in  aer  best  days  a  follower  of  Rachel — 
"  the  Rachel,"  they  call  her, ''  of  the  bourgeoisie  " 
— F^Tart  had  ^Tan  vehement  uttet&nce  to  the 
eorrciwB  of  a  Julie  or  the  revenge  of  a  Dalilah ; 
but  DescWe  eipreaeed,  in  absolute  perfection,  the 
sensitiveneaa  of  gentle  life,  and  its  cynicism — the 
cynicism  tbat  sheathes  its  daws.  We  had  that, 
once  for  all,  with  Desdfe:  morbid  self-analvaia, 
conducted  with  perfect  art,  could  be  caniea  no 
further.  Some  modem  poetry,  some  modem 
novel-writing,  haa  given  us  the  same  thing.  And 
as  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  that,  with  its  over- 
load of  luxuriant  or  subtle  detail,  to  such  an  ele- 
mentary exhibition  of  elementary  feelings  as 
one  finds,  for  instance,  in  the  simpler  poetry 
of  Wordsnorth,  ao,  very  surely,  whether  the 
French  public  has  recognised  the  reason  or 
not,  the  calmer  art  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  has 
been  all  the  more  welcome  for  following  upon 
the  hot-pressed  art  of  DesclSe.  Mdlle.  Bernhardt 
made  her  reputation  at  the  Od^on :  bat  she  has 
immensely  added  to  it  at  the  Fran^ais.  She 
has  played  many  parts :  probably  no  actress  so 
young  has  played  parts  so  many  and  so  various. 
She  has  pasaea  from  the  light  comedy  of  CAex 
Vacocat  to  the  deepest  tiMedy  of  FhMrt — from 
the  concentrated  evil  of  DaHah  to  the  tender 
reverie  of  Jean-Marie.  And  she  has  worked  hard 
at  all  these  characters :  no  artist  has  been  more 
constantly  laborioua;  hut  the  success  of  couiae 
hat  been  varying,  and  has  not  always  been  as 
great  as  the  ambition.  Uost  persons  who  Icnow 
the  French  stage  at  all  know  now  the  piece  in 
'which  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  first  made  herself  lamous, 
the  PoHonJ  of  M.  Oopp^.  It  it  a  piece  of  two 
characteia  only:  one  a  courtesan  of  the  Italian 
Kenaiesance,  the  other  a  strolling  minstrel^and 
the  one  represents  weariness  in  luxury,  and  the 
other  hlithenesB  in  poverty.  Mdlle.  Bernhardt 
was  the  second.  It  ia  a  simple  thing  enough ;  the 
result  more  of  a  poet's  fancy  than  of  a  dnuiatist's 
obeerration  of  fact;  and  the  merit  of  Mdtle. 
Bembardt's  performance  was  partly  in  its  um- 
plicitr,  and  partly  in  the  way,  still  seemingly 
effortless  and  naive,  in  which  she  showed  a  mo- 
ment's impossible  love  crossino'  the  path  of  that 
morning  innocence  and  leaving  it  as  unauUied  and 
blithe  as  before.  No  one  else  on  the  stage — unless 
indeed  Miss  Ellen  Terty  or  a  still  younger  actress 
— could  play  that  part,  for  the  yart  has  nothing 
that  a  conventional  actress  looks  for,  to  sustain 
her.  Of  dramatic  "  aituationa "  it  has  no  more 
than  a  fugue  of  Bach's  nr  a  son;  of  Mendelssohn's. 
And  success  in  it  consists  not  in  doing,  but  in  be- 
coming — in  identifjing  oneself  entirely  with  a 
niinple  almost  idyllic  hfe  in  a  remote  time;  and  to 
do  this  needs  mental  qualitieB  rare,  indeed,  at  the 
theatre,  to  add  to  the  Quite  common  ones  of 
firacefulness  and  youtL.  These  mental  qualities 
are  Mdlle.  Bemhardt's,  bat,  however  poorly  we 
may  think  of  the  theatre,  we  shall  not  suppose 
that  they  are  ber'a  alone.  The  secret  of  her  suc- 
cess in  Zanetto  of  Le  Fouant — as  of  a  success 
atill  more  entirely  admirable;  that  of  Th^r^ae  in 
Jean-Marie — ie  m  her  union  of  just  the  mental 
qualities  in  each  cas«  needed  with  the  peculiar 
pliygique  that  gives  them  visible  play.  It  is  an 
affectation  not  to  notice  what  a  part  phyn'gue  playa 
at  the  theatre;  an  affectation,  almost,  to  attempt 
to  appraise  the  value  of  actor  or  actress  withont 
some  reference  to  it;  for  its  influence  is  unavoid- 
nble  and  constant — none  the  less  unavoidable 
because  our  generation  has  seen  in  some  cases  art 
victorious  (but  with  how  much  difficulty  I)  over 
personal  appearance  wholly  unfortunate,  and  has 


seen  also  in  some  cases  a  oombination  of  happy 
beauty  with  profound  incapacity.  And  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  fits  her  ' 
be  a  Qretchen :  almost  a  Mignon, 

A  iTBW  volume  has  just  aMteared  of  the  co 
plate  edition  of  the  works  of  Scribe. 

The  Th^tre  Franjais,  which  has  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  unusual  activity,  will  now,  it 
is  expected,  produce  little  of  importance  br 
the  new  piece  by  M.  Dumaa. 


UTTSIC. 


List  Saturday's  Concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
brought  forward  an  overture  by  an  English  musi- 
cian, Mr.  0.  E,  Stephens,  whose  name  had  not 
Sevioualy  appeared  in  the  Sydenham  programmes, 
r.  Stephens  is,  however,  no  novice ;  faia  pub- 
lished works  reach  to  about  Opus  twenty,  and  a 
very  excellent  pianoforte  duet  from  his  pen  was 
some  little  time  aince  reviewed  in  these  colomna. 
The  overtureperformed  on  Saturday  is  entitled  A 
Dream  of  Happitue*.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
well-written  work,  its  atyle  bearing  some  affinity 
to  that  of  Stemdale  Bennett.  The  thematic  de- 
velopments aie  excellent,  and  the  orchestration 
effective  end  not  noisy.  Its  reception  was  a  warm 
one,  and  ita  compoaer  may  be  congratulated  on  a 
legitimate  success.  With,  the  exception  of  two 
songs,  the  remainder  of  the  concert  was  occupied 

SBrahms's  Song  ef  Dettiny  and  Mendelssohn's 
j/mn  of  iVdUf.  The  former  work  has  been 
noticed  m  detail  on  previous  occasions  in  the 
AcAJtsm,  while  the  latter  is  so  well  known  as  to 
render  notice  unneceasary.  It  will  therefore 
suffice  to  add  thattbe  aoloiata  wereMdme.  Blanche 
Cole,  Miie  Eatherine  Poyntz  and  Mr.  Pearaon — 
the  gentleman  having,  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice  replaced  Mr.  Sima  Reeves,  who  was  ori- 
ginally announced,  but  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  appearing.  This  afternoon  Mdme,  Estipoff 
will  be  the  pianist,  and  will  play  Mendelsaohn's 
G  minor  concerto.  The  proiSTamme  will  also 
include  Schubert's  charming  httle  aymphony  in 
B  flat  (So.  6),  which  has  only  once  before  been 
performed  in  England, 

At  the  first  Saturday  Popular  Concert  at  St. 
James's  Hall  last  Saturday,  Mdme.  Easipoff  was 
again  the  pianist.  On  this  occadon  abe  chose 
for  her  solo  Schumann's  intereeting  sonata  in  O 
minor,  Op.  22,  in  which  she  was  heard  t«  iar 
greater  advantage  than  in  Beethoven  at  the  pre- 
vious concert.  Schumann's  passionate  and  ro- 
mantic music  suits  Mdme.  E3sipofl~s  style  to  a 
nicety,  and  nothing  finer  in  all  respects  than  her 
reading  of  the  very  exacting  work  can  be  ima- 
gined. The  remainder  of  the  concert  consisted  of 
Hummel's  Septett,  very  finely  played  by  Mdme. 
Easipoff  and  Sleesrs.  Brossa,  Lavigne,  Vanhaute, 
Zerbini,  Daiihert,  and  Heynolda ;  Beethoven'a 
quartett,  Op.  74,  excellently  led  by  Herr  Straus  ; 
and  songs  oy  Hiss  Tbekia  Friedlander,  a  young 
lady  with  a  most  pleasing  and  sympathetic  voice, 
and  an  excellent  style.  Lmet  Monday's  programme 
contained  no  novelties ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sary to  do  mote  ttian  say  that  the  wortis  per- 
formed were  Schumann's  tiiird  quartet  in  A 
major;  a  quartet  by  Haydn;  Beethoven's  sonata  in 
D  minor.  Op.  31,  No.  2j  and  Schubert's  trio  in  B 
Bat -J  and  uiat  the  artists  engiwed  were  Mdme. 
Esaipoff,  and  Messrs,  Straus,  Louis  Riee,  Zer- 
bini, and  Baubert.  This  afternoon  and  on  Mon- 
day next  the  pianist  will  be  Mdlle.  Anna  Mehlig. 

A  coBBBiFOiiDBHT  writes  to  correct  the  surmise 
in  our  last  issue  that  Herr  Wilbelng  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
on  Monday  week,  and  informs  us  that  he  played 
there  on  two  or  three  occasions  during  the  season 
of  1868. 

A  PBosPECitrs  has  been  forwarded  t«  us  of  some 
Saturday  Evening  Popular  Concerts,  to  be  given 
at  the  llangham  Hall,  Qreat  Portland  Street.    As 


no  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  land  of  music  to 
be  performed,  we  can  only  notify  the  &ct. 

M.  Lbcooq'b  new  op^ra  comiqne,  Z^  Pompon, 
was  produced  at  the  ThS&tre  dee  Foliea-Drama- 
tiquee,  Paris,  on  the  10th  inst.,  with,  complete 
success.  M.  Lavoiz  thus  sums  up  in  the  Beeue  et 
Qatette  ilfumeofe  his  judgment  of^the  work : — - 

"We  have  followed  M.  Laeocq  ia  all  his  works, 
ftom  Let  Ondme*  mi  Chtanpagne  to  QiTofii-Girofia. 
Each  new  scoie  was  an  advance  on  its  predcceuor, 
and  to-day  wa  can  say  that  be  not  only  has  not  re- 
mained below  hJmse^,  but  that  a  coeridenble  porlion 
of  hia  work  is  mperior  in  invention,  chann,  and  clever 
workmanship  to  what  he  haa  dons  hitherto.  Wa  ore 
certaia  that  nmnciaas  will  not  contiadict  us." 

A  HEW  t«nor,  M.  Stephanne,  made  his  dibwt 
last  Wednesday  week  at  the  Opdra  Comiqne, 
Paris,  in  Haydee.  He  is  said  to  have  a  fine  and 
Bonorona  voice  of  good  compass,  but  to  have  much 
to  leom,  and  not  a  little  to  unlearn. 

Berlioz'b  Romeo  and  JuKel  symphony  is  to  be 
performed  on  the  2Sth  inst.  at  the  Concert  du 
Ch&telet,  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ed. 
Colonne. 

Mdice.  Luoca.  iiaa  met  with  a  serious  accident 
at  Zurich.  As  she  was  riding  in  her  carriage  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  her  horsee  took 
fright,  and  running  straight  for  the  lake  of  Zurich 
overturned  the  carriage,  and  precipitated  the  lady 
into  the  water.  She  woa  happily  rescued,  but  has 
received  seveie  contasioiia  woich  her  doctors  say 
will  confine  her  to  her  bouse  for  at  least  rix 
weeks.  Mdme.  Lucca  was  just  about  to  start  for 
Brussels  to  fulfil  an  engagement  at  the  Th£&tre  de 
la  Monnaie.  As  the  seats  had  been  already  taken 
for  all  her  performances,  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
has  been  obliged  to  return  the  money,  which 
amounted  to  an  enormous  auin.  The  performances 
are  postponed  indefinitely. 

BiCHABD  Wagksr  has  issued  to  all  the  arlista 
who  are  to  take  part  in  the  great  performances  at 
Bayrenth  next  summer  a  circular  announcing  the 
dates  for  all  the  rehearsals.  He  expresses  his  joy" 
ful  conviction  that  no  more  difficulties  will  now 
arise  to  hinder  the  completing  of  the  work  by  the 
time  intended.  The  stage-rehearsals  are  to  com- 
mence on  June  1,  and  be  continued,  with  an  occa- 
sional day's  test,  till  July  12.  Other  dress  and 
orchestral  rehearsals  follow  during  the  next  fort- 
night The  final  full  rehearsals  are  fixed  to 
tuce  place  on  August  6  and  9 ;  after  which  three 
days  rest  wiU  be  allowed  to  all  performers, 
and  the  first  complete  perfonnance  Is  to  take 
place  from  August  13  to  August  16.  The 
second  will  be  from  the  20th  to  the  33rd,  and  the 
third  and  last  from  the  27th  to  the  30th  of 
August. 

HsBiuifK  OoETZ,  the  composer  of  the  very 
successful  opera  Der  Widertpdattigen  Zdhmung 
(Tie  Taming  of  the  Shrew),  is  at  present  engaged 
upon  another  work  of  a  similar  character. 

The  Fremdenblatt  of  Vieima  writes  that  the 
skull  of  Mozart,  whose  tomb  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, is  in  the  possession  of  the  Aulic  coun- 
sellor I^feesor  Hyrd,  who  preserves  it  in  a  oya- 
tal  case.  Professor  Hyrtl  had  this  relic  from  his 
brother,  who  received  it  from  a  gravedigger  of  tiie 
cemeteiy  of  St  Mark. 

Niels  Qade,  the  distinguished  Danish  com- 
poser, who  was  bom  in  1817,  haa  this  month 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  bis 
directorahip  of  the  Musical  Association  at  Copen- 
hagen, when  the  society,  to  do  honour  io  thui  pro- 
fessional silver-wedding,  presrated  him  witn  a 
purse  of  0,000  crowns. 

The  DeanandChapter  of  Hereford  have  granted 
e  use  of  the  Catheoral  for  the  Musical  Festival 

of  1876,  which  will  therefore  be  held  as  usual. 

The  Bean  has  expressed  himself  strongly  in  &voiir 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

A  KBW  seiiftl  atorf,  entitled  "Vittom  Oonto- 
rini,"  will  be  eommaaoed  in  nazt  mooth'*  T»moU 
Bar.  The  title  of  Ur.  Wilkis  OoUim'  new  wml 
u  "  Tha  Two  DeatiBiM." 

MxflsBB.  DxTOBTOir,  Bill  add  Co.  will  paV 
liah  next  wa^  J{«aarfa  om  tlU  Cambridge  Mathe- 
matieal  Starfiw  and  Om-  relatian  to  Modtn 
Fkgma  atiMtee,  b^  ProfsMor  OluUis. 

Mtm  Kusikui  is  Iniffj  at  wco'lt  upon  Iier  thi> 
tieib  noT«l:  it  will  be  entitled  ^eaiua  .B^ipsnTe 
DauMer.  Tbe  openiw  cdieptcn  will  oppeei  in 
the  Btigraaa  M<tg<min»  mz  Deoember. 

Mk.  J.  ROBBHLL  Shitb  will  publi«li  im- 
mediateL^  Habrm  Ifucr^itm*  frvm  the  Valhyi 
bttweat  Egypt  and  Mmtnt  Sinat,  m  tAtir  Onginal 
Ourticttrt,    vith   l^-aiulationt,    bj   Mi.    Sunnal 

Wb  undentuid  that  e  Danish  briff  hu  reached 
Oopenhagen,  with  letteia  on  board  left  bf  H.M.'b 
Bhips  Aiert  and  Diacovtry  at  UpomiTit,  North 
Greenland.  These  are  of  earlier  date  than  those 
brought  swaj  by  Oaptain  Allen  Young  from  the 
Oary  Ldands,  bnt  ther  will  supply  an  interasting 
link  in  the  bistory  of  the  progress  of  the  expedition 
up  Baffin's  Bay. 

Wa  team  that  Mis.  Haw»a's  fbrtltconiiDg 
Oiauca-  for  CSidirm  will  contain  ten  full-page 
quarto  illastrationa  by  the  accomplished  editreas, 
all  the  dettula  of  which  have  been  studied  from 


sod  t<'a^h'"g  Chaucer's  Btoriea  to  her  own  boy  <^ 
five,  and  thus  has  the  teat  of  practical  experience 
in  &Tour  of  the  attempt  it  recommends,  to  make 
the  bright  old  poet's  Tal^  a  niusety-book. 

Thb  NetB  York  Herald,  in  a  letter  reporting 
the  piooeedinga  of  the  Uayden  Snirey  in  the  La 
Plata  liver,  gives  an  inteiesting  account  of  the 
ancient  mi  modem  pottery  of  the  Moquis,  show- 
ing, as  well  as  the  stone  implemMitB,  l^  the  Himi- 
larity  of  the  ancient  pottery  to  that  in 
booaehold  uae  unonr  the  modem  Moqui  tribe, 
that  the  ancient  people  of  this  country  were  the 
anceetora  of  the  present  race.  The  modem  pot- 
tery is  fiw  inferior  in  quality  to  the  ancient,  but 
the  glaiing,  c<dour)ag,  and  style  of  ornamentation 
are  tlie  <ame.    The— 

"  general  forma  of  the  vessels  have  been  pmervad, 
ami  for  each  one  ve  flod  amoog  the  rubbish  of  broken 
ware  Borroanding  the  ancient  roin»  s  eorreeponding 
oos  may  ba  Been  among  the  UoqniB.  One  of  the  com- 
monsst  nriatiee  of  earthen  pote  vhi«h  we  discovered 
amonsthe  diftvent  rains  wasdngup  aoar  bq  immenas 
ruiaed  town  oq  the  Rio  de  ChelTy.  As  wb  advanced 
Bouthwari  and  sntered  the  Navajo  country  wa  noticed 
many  of  these  pots  of  the  same  sice,  shape,  and  mann- 
&ctnM  in  daUy  uae  in  the  Savftjo  lodges.  They  had 
been  obtained  from  tbe  Moqaia  recently,  and  on  our 
visit  to  the  UtUr  ws  saw  many  of  them  boUom 
uppermost  on  their  chimneys.  Another  form  of  pot 
used  by  them  for  chimnBy-pota  hiia  a  plain  bnmed  anr- 
fao*.  while  on  Epeom  Creok,  in  a  deserted  side 
canon,  we  fbnad  a  veuai  identical  in  shape  and 
siie,  but  having  aa  ra'aaaantad,  aoaly  sBr&ee.  The 
oidinazy  modmi  Moq«i  wator-jng  ia  almost  inva- 
liably  mooldad  in  tlie  same  form,  nioBlly  of  plain 
work,  but  frequently  painted  geometrical ly.  and 
highly  gliued,  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  They  are  made  aomewhat  flattened  on  one 
aide  to  leat  mon  evenly  on  the  bai^  of  the  water- 
carrier.  A  Bomewfaat  umilar  form  of  jog  was  dia- 
eoveied  among  the  nuns  of  the  Rio  de  Uhelly,  and 
this  apedmen  ia  on*  of  ths  flneat  examplea  of  wall 
exacnted  ancient  waie  evar  diacorezed  in  Uiia  coontiy. 
were  have  been  col- 
close  resemblance  to 


Dippers,  ladles,  bowls  and 
teeted  from  ths  rains,  bearing 
tlwMoqni  ateoaila. 

*■  Undl  voj  recently  it  was  believed  that  the  ancieid 
peoide  nefer  onaraented  their  crockery  with  psint- 
inga  of  auinute  objeota,  and  the  photograpliie  party 
b»*«  probably  aada  the  flrat  diaooveriee  in  this  art. 
In  Epsom  Creek  a  small  fragaunt  of  veiy  ancient 


hi^dj-^aaed  pottsiT  was  packsd  np,  representing  the 
piotaie  of  aa  aniauJ,  notf  probably  an  elk.  This 
animal  representation  is  very  eoiuua  on  the  vodem 


ptebaldy  the  very  flnt  which 
lus  bean  found  in  tfaa  whale  extsac  of  these  nuns.  It 
had  once  been  a  jp<»tion  of  the  neck  ^  a  vase  or 
earthen  jar  on  wfaidt  was  modelled  in  bas-relief  ont 
of  the  nme  clay  aa  im^e  of  a  ftog  a  little  over  an 
indi  in  length. 

"  The  modem  tribe  have  sntiiely  bet  tlua  art  san 
in  the  modelling  of  the  end*  of  th«r  dipper-handles 
into  the  repreeentatioDS  of  cats'  beads.  Examples  of 
thia  kind,  illustnting  the  futt  that  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing the  modern  pottery  was  inherited  from  this 
older  people,  might  be  cited  antil  thev  filled  a  volume. 

"  We  observed  on  oor  visit  to  the  Moqui  villages  In 
Ariiona  that  eaeh  family  made  its  own  ware.  For 
thia  parpoae  there  are,  in  or  near  every  house,  square 
holes  or  Ulns  built  or  cut  in  ths  walla,  in  which  the 
earthenware  ia  bnmed.  This  taak  falls  to  the  lot  ol 
the  women,  who  first  mould  the  veesels  from  the  plastic 
yellow  clay,  then  paint,  glaze  and  attend  to  the  baking. 
Many  of  these  same  ovens  were  obierved  in  the  more 
perfectly  preBsrved  ruins  of  the  San  Juan  River. 
From  ib.Me  &cts  it  will  appear  that  there  never 
existed  large  wluJeeale  bnTDiog-Hlns,  as  was  at  one 
time  BuppoBed,  but,  just  as  at  preaent  the  Navajo 
squaw  weaves  all  the  bairiutware  used  in  her  own 
mmily,  each  aadent  bouaehotd  was  supplied  with  all 
of  its  crockery.  Wherever  we  fband  large  qnanljlies 
of  broken  pottery  around  old  mine  we  invariably  dis- 
eovwed  nnmbera  of  arrow-points,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  deetraction  <i  the  ware  had  bean 
accomplished  during  a  fight.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
found  no  ruins  where  arrow-beade  exieted  in  the  en- 
tire absence  of  broken  pottery." 

Thb  new  issuee  of  the  Boyal  Society  era: — 
No.  6.  "  On  Polishing  the  Specula  of  Beflecting 
Teleecopes,"  by  wTLassall,  P.R.S.,  LL.D.,  &e. 
No.  7.  <'  On  the  Development  of  tlie  Teeth  of  the 
Newt,  Fiug,  Slowworm,  and  (iieen  Idurd ;  and 
on  the  Structuie  and  Development  of  the  Teetb  of 
OcJiidia,"  by  Charles  8.  TomeB,  M.A.  No.  8. 
"Heeasreb  on  the  Smallpox  (tf  She^,"  by  £. 
Klein,  M.D. 
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Thx  Editob  etMotot  luulertdke  to  return,  or 
to  eomapond  wiih  the  vrritan  of,  rejected 

It  ii  parOeiUarh/  requetted  that  ail  Inuineig 
lettan  regarding  {he  tvpply  of  the  paper, 
^.,  may  he  addreaied  to  -the  Pubusheb, 
and  »ot  to  the  Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

37l«    Irnn    AVmm,     By    Robert    Browning. 

(London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1875.) 
Aftsb  Uie  lapse  of  seven  months  Hr. 
Browning  comes  before  the  public  with  a 
new  poem,  211  pages  in  length,  avenging 
about  fifteen  lines  of  blank  verse  to  the 
p^e.  The  common  outcry  against  qnick 
prodaction,  Ets  though  it  m^ed  want  of 
matter  or  of  meditation,  is  negatived  by  all 
we  know  about  the  ineihauatible  fertility  of 
masters  in  the  several  arts.  There  is  no 
reason  why  an  author's  November  tale  in 
verse  should  be  bad  because  it  was  preceded 
by  his  April  argument  in  rhyme.  Tefc  there 
are  qualities  in  Mr.  Browning's  style  which 
render  the  reading  of  his  poetry  a  strain 
upon  IJie  mental  fkcnltiea,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
imprudent  to  e^>ect  that  twice  in  one 
year  the  jmblio  will  care  to  undergo 
the  labour  necessary  for  arriving  at  the 
^Bt  of  what  their  poet  has  to  tell  them. 
Writing  in  verse  comes  as  naturally  to  Mr. 
Brownmg  as  writing  in  prose  to  other  men  ; 
indeed,  bis  poems  seem  to  show  that  he 
thinks  at  ease  in  verse ;  for  they  have  all  the 
spontaneity  and  freshness  of  improvisation. 
But  easy  writing  is,  in  his  case,  undoubtedly 
haxA  reEkding — hard  chiefly  because  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  overcome  quaint  manner, 
ism,  and  because  the  task  of  smelting  the 
pore  metal  &om  the  ore  is  handed  over  by 
the  poet  to  the  reader.  This  being  so,  the 
argnnient  of  one  of  Mr,  Browning's  poems  is 
a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Should  the 
sabject  in  itself  involve  the  exercise  of 
weighty  thought  or  high  imagination,  then 
it  is  always  worth  the  while  to  pierce  below 
the  husk  and  seize  the  kernel ;  for  Mr. 
Browning  is  richly  endowed  with  thought 
and  imagioaCion.  If  not,  we  rise  &om  the 
perusal  of  his  work  with  a  weary  sense  of 
labour  thrown  away.  Of  few  poets  can  it 
be  said  with  equal  truth  that  their  success 
depends  on  tiieir  subject. 

The  Inn  Alhwn  may  be  classed  with  Bed 
Cotton  Night-Oap  Cmmlry.  It  has  for  its 
theme  a  vulgar,  repulsive,  and  improbable 
story,  in  setting  which  forth  we  may  as  well 
try  to  imitate  the  local-newspaper  language 
that  seems  beat  suited  to  convey  it.  In  tto 
form,  therefore,  let  the  argument  be  stated. 
"  Shocking  and  mysterious  tragedy.  The 
parlour  of  the  village  inn  at  X.  was  yester* 
day  the  scene  of  a  drama  which  cannot  &il 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  to 
take  its  place  among  causet  eiUbret.  Miss 
A.,  the  foir  and  youthful  heiress  of  X.  Hall, 
left  lier  aunt*  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  a 


visit  to  a  friend  who  had  arrived  that 
morning  at  the  inn.  Aft«r  knocking 
at  the  parlour-door,  she  entered,  and  saw  to 
her  horror  and  astonishment  the  lifeless 
body  of  her  friend  (Mrs.  B.,  the  wife  of  a 
country  clergyman  at  Y.),  stretched  upon  the 
floor  beside  the  corpse  of  Lord  C.  D.  Mr.  E,, 
who  is,we  understand,  the  cousin  of  Miss  A., 
and  who,  if  romonr  err  not,  is  about  to 
assume  a  closer  relationship  to  his  &ir  kins- 
woman, was  discovered  by  the  young  lady  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  two  bodies.  He 
alone  can  give  a  full  acoount  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  parlour  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  what  he  knows  will  tmnspire  iu 
evidence  at  the  coroner's  inquest.  Mean- 
while, there  is  no  reason  for  concealing 
what  common  report  has  to  say  about 
the  tragedy.  The  corpse  of  Lord  0.  D., 
who  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  man 
of  pleasure  notorious  for  honnea  fortunes,  and 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Z.,  bore  marks  of 
violence,  while  it  was  clear  that  Mrs.  B. 
had  died  by  poison.  It  is  therefore  sup. 
posed  that  Mr.  B.,  in  the  course  of  a  quarrel, 
flew  at  his  lordship's  throat  or  Imocked 
him  down,  and  unfortunately  killed  him ; 
and  that  Mrs.  B.,  for  reasons  aa  yet  bat 
dimly  snrmised,  took  her  own  life  by  drink- 
ing prussic  acid  which  she  carried  on  her 
person.  In  order  to  complete  the  elements 
of  this  dark  story,  it  may  be  added  that 
Mrs.  B.,  while  still  unmarried,  had  been 
deceived  and  abandoned  by  his  lord- 
ship, whose  successes  as  a  gay  Lothario, 
although  no  longer  do  la  premiire  jemiesse, 
are  matters  of  publicity.  This  disappoint- 
ment, which  dates  from  foor  years  bckck,  led 
to  the  yoong  lady's  making  an  ill-considered 
marriage.  Meanwhile,  it  is  believed  that 
Mr.  E.,  about  the  same  period,  paid  his 
addresses  to  Mrs.  B.,  and  it  is  rumoored 
that  her  rejection  of  his  soit  drove  him  into 
voluntary  exile  from  England.  Lord  C. 
D.  met  him  by  accident  in  Dalmatia. 
Ignorant  of  their  common  interest  in  Mrs. 
B.,  they  struck  ap  an  intimacy  which 
ripened  into  friendship,  and  the  London 
clubs  are  full  of  stories  in  which  his  lordship 
plays  the  part  of  Captain  Book  to  Mr. 
E.'s  Pigeon.  Through  what  combination 
of  oironmstanoes  the  four  actors  in  the 
tragedy  met  at  last  in  the  village  inn  of  X. 
remains  as  yet  inscrutable,  but  will  no  doubt 
be  soon  known  to  the  pnbUc  through  the 
revelations  to  which  the  impending  trial 
mnst  give  rise." 

Having  excogitated  this  newspaper  para- 
(^ph  for  the  benefit  of  those  about  to  read 
The  Inn  Album,  let  ns  approach  the  poem 
itself.  Mr.  Browning,  according  to  his 
wont,  deals  with  the  subject  h^  drama- 
tically. And  here  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  the  dramatis  personae  are  intellectual 
entities,  distioguishod  by  no  names,  and  only 
characterised  externally  by  brief  touches. 
He  shows  ns  the  middle-aged  rake—well- 
bom,  well-bred  in  the  breeding  of  the 
fashionable  world,  bnt  utterly  corrupt  and 
dead  to  honour  —  in  the  company  of 
his  friend  and  dupe,  the  rich  young 
snob,  of  stUl  untainted  inatinots,  whom  he 
has  been  bear-leading  in  London  and  Paris. 
They  are  now  atone  together  in  the  inn- 
room,  at  the  end  of  a  night  spent  in  play  for 
high  stakes.    The  dawn  is  breaking.    The 


noble  lord,  on  adding  up  accounts,  finds 
that,  instead  of  pluckmg  his  pigeon,  he  has 
lost  f«n  thousand  pounds.  This  is  more 
than  enough  to  min  him ;  and  the  young 
man  generously  asks  bim  to  forget  the  debt. 
Has  he  not  learned  in  knowledge  of  the 
world  far  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  wisdom  from  his  precious  friend  P 
The  elder's  mode  of  refusing  to  be  excused 
his  obligation  first  reveals  the  mean  and 
crafty  nature  of  the  man.  In  the  coarse 
of  Uie  dialogues  which  ensue  during 
a  walk  to  the  railway-station,  we  learn 
that  the  elder  has  advised  the  yonnger 
to  marry  his  rich  cousin,  who  lives 
at  the  Place  near  the  inn,  although  there 
is  not  much  of  love  between  them.  While 
waiting  for  the  train  which  he  is  &ted 
to  miss,  bnt  which  will  bring  his  doom  npon 
bim,  the  elder  nanatea  a  romantic  episode 
in  his  past  history,  to  which,  with  an  odd 
mixture  of  infernal  egotism  and  impotent 
ramorse,  he  ascribes  his  subsequent  milore 
in  life.  Another  romantio  episode  in  that 
of  the  younger,  very  different  in  kind,  and 
now  alluded  to  with  very  different  feeling, 
is  also  discussed  at  some  length.  Then  the 
scene  is  cleared  for  the  bvro  other  person- 
agoe — the  girl  who  is  about  to  marry 
her  consin,  and  a  stately  lady  friend,  who 
has  been  invited  to  inspect  and  pro- 
nonnoe  opinion  on  the  youth.  The  ladies 
enter  the  inn-room,  left  vacant  by  the  men, 
and  fall  to  talking.  All  these  initial  dia- 
logues enable  Mr.  Browning  to  present  his 
characters  with  fullness  and  distinction : 
and  very  skilfully  has  he  done  so,  marking 
differences  of  age  and  rank  and  tempera- 
ment and  habit  as  only  a  master  can.  The 
four  actors  are  put  thus  in  pairs  upon  the 
stage— two  men,  an  elder  and  a  younger; 
two  women,  a  younger  and  an  elder.  Now 
comes  the  task  of  combining  them  in  re- 
ciprocity of  action.  To  the  elder  lady  left 
^one  in  the  inn-room  enters  the  elder  moo, 
himself  alone.  Th^  eyes  meet :  she  it  is 
who  was  the  heroine  of  his  romance ;  the 
betrayed  and  the  betrayer,  the  injured 
woman  and  t^e  egotiet,  find  themselves 
face  to  face  after  four  years'  separa^ 
tion.  The  situation  is  just  one  of  those 
which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  sought 
for  the  display  of  rhetorical  declamation. 
Mr.  Browning  makes,  miUatU  mvtandis,  simi- 
lar play  with  its  capacities  for  mutual  re- 
crimination, sophistry,  scorn,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  altogether  a  very  brilliant  display  of 
poetical  invective  on  both  sides ;  at  the  close 
of  which,  by  the  mere  force  of  her  conscious 
superiority  and  firmly-centred  will  and 
triumphant  beauty,  the  lady  brings  the  kuave 
upon  his  knees,  and  forces  from  him  some- 
thing meant  to  simulate  repentance.  At 
this  juncture  in  comes  the  young  man,  and 
sees  before  him  the  heroine  of  kit  romance 
too,  with  his  master  in  the  arts  of  life 
prostrate  at  her  feet.  What  follows  is 
the  working  out  of  the  situation  to 
its  tragic  climax.  The  young  man  has 
to  be  first  conviuced  of  the  transcendent 
dignity,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  of  the 
lady,  and  to  recognise  in  her  once  more  the 
mistress  of  his  soul.  The  elder  man,  after 
being  utterly  unmasked  and  defeated,  con- 
victed as  "  tiie  adversary  "  to  honour,  virtue, 
loyalty,  and  troth,  is  made  to  offer  a  last 
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insult  to  "flie  wamHu  wlioin  ho  'wrcmeei. 
Then  the  jonng  mmi  kilh  bim  art  a  wow. 
The  lady,  ibr  reuone  not  udeqnatel^  indi- 
oated,  dies,  ap^iaTently  by  poison,  irluch  ^e 
has  already  msnaged  to  drink.  The  step  of 
the  girl  is  heard  ontsido  the  parlour- door, 
and  the  cnrtain  falls  npon  the  two  sorriTorB 
and  the  two  dead  bodies. 

The  alhiBion  lately  made  to  Beamnont  and 
Wetcher  snggestB  some  poiiit8  of  ooaiparison 
not  without  valne.  As  in  their  plays,  eo 
here,  the  interest  attaching  to  the  persons 
and  sitnations,  the  rhetorical  ingennity  of 
the  poet  and  his  dazzling'  volnbility,  etsad 
oat  in  gtaiins  relief  against  impnjbabilitiee 
of  plot,  incoberences  of  atrnetnro,  and  nn- 
acoonntable  rerolutions  of  character.  We 
are,  besides,  an^y  at  being  forced  to  pay  so 
mTich  attention  to  a  parcel  of  knavee  and 
dapes,  devils  and  victims,  placed  in  para- 
doxical circnmstanceB  that  ontrage  the 
realities  of  life.  We  feel  the  artistic  impro- 
priety of  apriving,  through  the  medimn  of 
words  placed  in  the  months  of- the  persons, 
at  'vrhat  is  re^y  the  commentary  of  the 
poet,  who  makes  their  masks  a  mouthpiece 
for  his  casnistical  and  psychological  expert- 
ness.  When  the  final  crash  irf  the  catas- 
trophe arrives,  we  mb  ont  eyes  to  see  if  in 
tmth  we  have  not  misread  the  pages.  Is 
it  possible,  wo  argue  with  ourselves,  tha* 
such  au  intricate  machine  of  thought 
and  passion  should  oom«  to  a  dead  stand- 
still with  a  jerk  so  unooatb  and  so 
comic  ?  There  is,  moreover,  no  tranquillity, 
no  attempt  at  the  resolution  of  these  many 
discords  in  a  harmony.  White  onr  strongest 
feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  are  excited 
against  the  elder  man,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  love  or  admire  the  womaai  whose  life  he 
has  mined.  Tbongh  these  characters  may 
be  said  to  be  something  Kke  Guido  and  Pom- 
pUiaoveragain,  what  iras  perfect  in  Pompiha 
IS  smhxftea  and  hardened  to  the  exclusion  of 
aD  {Sympathy  here.  When  this  pair  then  are 
dead  and  done  with  there  is  no  interest  left 
for  tfae  younger  couple  ;  they,  all  along,  are 
just  m  ordinary  ^rl  and  boy,  between  whom, 
by  the  very  conditions  of  the  tale,  no  real 
affeoticm  Bubeiste,  and  npon  whose  &rthcr 
history  no  light  is  cast.  Tbufi  the  conclnsion 
leaves  a  mere  impression  dt  disgust  at 
wickedness,  a  sense  of  wearisome  negation, 
a  ruin  ot  broken  and  degraded  lives.  At 
this  point  I  mnst  gnsrd  mysetf  against 
seemmg  to  say  anything  about  the  mo- 
rality of  the  poem.  Morality  is  neither 
here  nor  there  in  the  conaiderstion  of  a 
work  of  art  on  its  own  merits. 

The  foregoing  criticism  would  not  be  in 
place  were  the  subject  of  the  poem  truly 
tragic.  The  passionate  anguish  of  King 
Lear  needs  no  relief:  its  awful  beauty  is 
enoDgh.  But  the  raw  material  of  a  "penny 
dreadful,"  such    as  the  theme  here  is,  re- 

Suires  more  artistic  manipulation  than  Mr. 
Irowning  has  given  it  before  it  can  be  called 
a  poem.  Beauty  of  any  kind  is  what  he  has 
carefully  eicluded.  Vulgarity,  therefore, 
is  stamped  upon  The  Inn  Album,  iu  spite  of 
the  ingenuity  with  which,  by  sirppressing 
name  and  plaos  and  snperflpons  circum- 
stance, the  writer  succeeds  in  presenting 
only  the  spiritual  action  and  reaction  of  his 
characters  upon  each  other,  in  spite  of  the 
marveUons  scalpel-exercise  of  analysis  which 


haras  -the  most  recoadite  motives,  in  epite  of 
the  inteOectnat  brilliancy  Which  gives  a  -vahie 
to  everytbing  he  bas  to  say. 

J.  A.  Stwwds. 


J^ettert  (/  Sank,  JhttAam  vf  Mmr^oravgh; 
nam  firtt  jmbtiiJitd  frmt  iha  OrigiiMt 
Mtnuieonptt  at  Maiirmfidd  Court.  With 
an  IntiodoatioD.  (I«ndoB :  Joint.  Ubf- 
tay,  18?5.) 
The  greater  portion  of  this  new  volume  of 
Marlborough  Correspondence  is  addressed  to 
a  Mr.  Jennens,  or  Jennings,  "a  London 
lawyer  of  eminence  and  of  Bubstance," 
doubtless  closely  connected  with  the  Duchess's 
family,  though  the  exact  relationship  seems 
difficult  to  trace  after  this  lapse  of  years. 
Many  of  the  letters  are  undated,  but  internal 
evidence  shows  some  of  these  to  have  been 
written  while  William  was  King,  while 
others  carry  us  down  to  the  year  1725. 
The  long  period  thus  included  Buggesta  the 
division  ttt  the  correspondence  into  three 
sections :  the  first  closing  at  the  time  of  the 
Duchess's  quarrel  with  Qaoen  Anne  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  Whig  Ministry ;  the  second 
comprises  the  time  when  the  Marlboroughs 
were  in  exile ;  and  the  third  section  the 
time  after  their  return  home  and  restoration 
to  royal  favour  at  the  accession  of  Qeorge  I, 
The  most  not«worthy  letters  in  the  col- 
lection were  written  during  1712  and  the 
two  succeeding  years,  when  the  Duchess  and 
her  illuBtrions  husband  were  tmvelhng 
abroad  under  the  humiliating  circumstances 
which  attended  their  political  defeat  by  the 
Harley  faction.  The  first  letter,  written 
&om  Maestricht,  dwdls  with  pardonable 
pride  on  the  honour  paid  to  them  in  aU 
places  on  the  Dnke's  account,  "  which  is  not 
disagreeable  now,  Iwcause  as  it  canuot  pro- 
ceed from  Power,  it  shews  that  bee  made  a 
right  Use  of  it  wiien  bee  was  Oeneral,  and  is 
a  short  Way  of  letting  you  see  what  People 
mnst  think  Abroad  of  this  Ministry  and 
Parliament,"  At  Maestricht,  the  most  con- 
siderable people,  she  writes,  have  but  just 
enough  to  live  upon,  and  the  ordinary  people 
are  half  starved  ;  but  they  are  aD  so  good 
and  BO  civil  that  she  wishes  them  the  riches 
and  liberties  thrown  away  by  "our  wise 
citiz^s  and  countrymen,"  At  Aii,  we.read, 
the  DachesB  spends  her  time  in  visiting 
nunneries  and  chnrehes.hearingsuch  marvels 
and  seeing  such  ridiculous  thmgs  as  would 
eeem  incredible  if  narrated ;  the  priests  there 
have  "  three  Parts  or  four  "  of  all  the  land 
in  the  country,  and  yet  are  not  contented, 
but  squeeze  the  poor  deluded  people  to  get 
more  :  poor  people,  indeed !  half  starved  al- 
ready by  the  vast  numbers  of  holidays  on 
which  they  can't  work,  and  the  money  they 
must  pay,  when  th^  have  it,  for  the  focgive- 
ness  of  their  sins. 

Her  Grace's  herror  of  Papists  and  wooden 
shoes  crops  up  continually  in  these  letters, 
thus:  "  I  cant  help  having  some  small  Hope 
that  Men  with  BoEd  Fortunes  will  not  submit 
tamely  to  be  given  np  to  France ;"  and 
again :  "  Whoever  wJR  help  to  aave  us  from 
France  I  will  foi^ve  their  other  ^ults." 
At  Frankfort  i^e  noble  pair  received  a  visit 
ft^m  the  Blector  at  Maintz,  whose  E^pe  is 
des<^bed  by  the  Dachess  as  "  like  my  own, 
a  little  of  ^e  fattest,"  but  whose  face  ex- 


pressed i^&nesa,  honasty,  sense,  and  good 
nature.  The  thousand  lies  spread  abroad  of 
her  in  EnglaJod  give  her  ns  masner  of  distorb- 
auce ;  not  even  do  the  attacks  ia  the  £2- 
aminer  afflict  her  (in^ired  though  some  of 
them  are  by  "Me.  Pmir,  who  hat  gmt 
obUgstiona  to  L^  IfiaiJ.")  ;  for  she  hmm 
that  whoever  can  take  in  such  pikers  winild 
write  them  if  they  could,  and,  therefore, 
one's  enemies  ore  not  incrcawd  by  nek 
Uke.  That  the  "  man  "  who  wrote  lie  IWt 
0/'  a  Tub  diould  be  made  a  dean  malm  lier 
Grace  "  really  pleased." 

The  philosophical  tone  in  which  some  of 
iheee  kittere  are  oonoMved  ia  well  iUastnM 
by  the  following  extract,  the  style  of  nhidi 
reminds  us  a  little  of  the  converssUonil 
peoaliarities  of  a  ^ominentfigUBe  in  nodsn 
fiction,  Mre.  Niokleby : — 

"  I  am  not  uneasy  as  you  think  upon  .\ceoimt 
of  the  Time  that  is  ho  heavy  ss  you  imBgine  at, 
which  yon  may  the  easyer  believe  hecaniw  I  M 
to  ran  frani  the  Oonrt  and  shut  mytelt  np  ni 
Weeks  in'  one  of  my  coonlrv  fious's  qsit  iknt 
wWh  make*  me  now  nmemW  Mr.  Gawkg,  nk 
sayB  'tie  vray  ikntastical  and  ovitndiatDij  is 
human  Natnie  that  People  sn  geaanllT  thon^t 
to  love  themeelves  better  than  all  the  lUtt  of  iat 
World,  aad  yet  never  can  indure  to  be  with  tkiD- 
selves ;  and  hee  adds  that  it  all  ways  riioaked  him 
to  hear  one  hst  thai  diey  did  not  know  bov  to 
v^eoA  their  Time,  which  woold  have  heen  Ttn 
nrincky  aid  ill  ipoken  by  MatJnualiia ;  bottk'I 
have  quot«d  what  anitad  n J  jiart  very  wellbthi 
Author,  aad  that  I  love  Sohtuda  moie  tbao  ew, 
I  woald  not  have  yon  think  that  I  don't  nli 
eamestly  to  see  mr  Frieuda,  and  to  he  in  a  clwi 
Bireet  Houa  and  Garden,  tho'  ever  so  Btsall,  fiii 
hme  there  Is  Nothing  of  that  Mud,  and  i;t  Ik 
Gardans,  tho'  the  Hegee  are  green  and  pnt^i  tlx  1 
Sand  that  goes  over  one's  Shoes  is  no  dimgRaUi 
that  I  love  to  walk  in  dte  B<Md  and  Fields  ktta,  I 
when  tiie  B.  of  Mori,  and  I  go  eonstaotly  enj 
Day  in  the  Afternoon,  and  afam  the  Ooach  »gip 
out  whexaver  wee  see  a  Place  that  looks  h»dm 

The  donestio  airBangemCBite  of  the  dit 
ilennt  abades  oconpiM  by  the  Duke  u' 
Dneheaa  wtse  not  of  a  kind  to  Eecoaoile  tl^ 
to  their  enforced  Mule ;  it  filled  them  mtli 
wonder  every  dajr  ts  see  "  coantriBS  so  kn^ 
oivilised  want  all  the  Conveniences  of  U^- 
Everytbing  good  and  conveoiient  was,  h*«- 
ever,  to  be  found  at  Frankfort,  they  wtn 
told;  u^  on  arrival  there,  the  DnchHsn- 
poi^  thai  it  is  one  of  tfae  best  towoi i(>^ 
ntnsd  abroad,  but  "one  maet  have  soffeRo 
a  goad  deed  to  make  oae  find  any  Base  a 
Satisfaction  by  being  there."  Tbongh  oc<» 
I^ing  tbe  best  bonse  in  this  beat  town,  tbw 
oau  find  hot  one  place  to  ntake  a  fire  in,  •» 
the  weather  is  so  cold  that  they  are  hw 
starved,  "  for  their  manner  is  Steves,  vlu^ 
is  intolerable  and  malus  my  Scad  so  tin^ 
that  I  cant  bear  it," 

Cowley  seems  a  favourite  poet  with  b» 
Giaoe,  for,  in  addition  to  the  referenoe  to  hi> 
we  have  qnoted  above,  we  find  her  wrUii^ 
ia  reply  to  an  opinion  of  iwr  correspMwle* 
that  a  state  of  nnoertauity  is  the  wont  ^»^ 
in  the  world : — 

"i^ni^Anlkiiow  b  of  that  Ifiad,  and  wp  <^ 
better  «aoe  to  iya  than  aHwajH  fear.  ButU>«" 
agHnat  U r  Omiug,  who  sa^: — 

'  Hopa,  of  all  iU«  that  bm  widBie  _ 

The  enly  cheap  and  miiren»t  care. 

And  I  own  I  begin  aow  to  he  m  g«at  ApF* 

henMon  of  Misfortunes  that  can't  end  but  "i'* 
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Of  ths  dezteroDB  and  andacioDs  Tbonuks 
Wharton,  long  conapicnooa  both  as  a  liber- 
tine  and  as  a  Whig  (to  qoote  Uacanlay's 
view  of  bim),  who  bomtod  of  haviiig  aoog 
a  King  oat  of  three  kiugdoms  by  bis  ballad 
of  LiUHviieTo,  the  Dachesit's  opinion  is  thus 
ezpivssed  on  the  day  of  his  death,  April  12, 
1716,  she  being  then  back  in  London: — 
"  Lord  WhartoK  is  givHi  a-nt.  Doctor  Oarik 
i^  me  word  that  ha  cant  lira  till  Night;  and 


to  show  what  a  pablick  Spirit  I  have,  I  do  pro- 
test to  jou  I  ahould  be  very  eoirj  for  hia  DMth, 
tho'  he  had  been  my  mortal  Enemy,  having  liefer 


was  in  the  Parliamtnt,  sad  m  conBtantly  light  hi 
all  Thioca  that  ooncemd  tke  troe  Ii>t«resta  c€ 


We  bwre  kft  no  apace  wherein  to  diacnss 
the  many  doneatic  detaib  wbicb  form  the 
balk  of  this  correBpondence.  Triral  and 
insignificant  ae  many  of  them  appear  to  a 
kosty  nadar,  their  biograpfaical  Talae  i« 
Bi-mt  as  evidence  of  the  many  hamute  qii»- 
fities  with  wbich  ttie  great  Dacheaa  was 
raally  endowed,  qnalitiea  of  whioh  thea*  ia 
amall  t^cen  in  '^e  pablic  aeta  of  her  life. 
There  is  a  fcniy-wniten  mtrodaotioii  to 
tbeae  ktlera,  conceived  on  soond  Cborcb 
priaajitm,  Had  frem  tha  "  Good  Qneeu 
Abim  "  pent  of  view  ;  but  the  naefaliiBfla  of 
lite  Tolnme  ae  a  work  of  raferenoe  would 
haTB  been  increased  by  a  f^  exjdaaataiy 
fbot-ootes  and  an  index. 

J.  J.  ClXTWSfOHT. 


A^  New  Syitem  of  Sword  ExereUe  for  In- 
fantry. By  Bichaid  F.  Barton.  (Lon- 
don :  Vmiiam  Clowes  &  Sons,  1875.) 
Wb  gather  &om  other  sonrces  than  the 
book  Defora  ns  that  the  antbor  baa  been 
&Dia  his  earlicBt  yontb  a  keen  stadent  and 
an  able  wielder  of  the  sword.  As  an  ander- 
Ki^aate  at  Oxford  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
be  wae  an  expert,  fenoer.  From  Oxford  be 
pasaed  to  TrufiH.^  uid  there  for  many  years 
be  bad  aQ  oppoitnnities  of  studying  the 
form  aad  manner  of  use  of  the  moltiform 
weapons  o£  tka  different  races:  indeed, 
it  is  this  knowledge — practically,  one 
might  aJaiost  say,  acquired — that  ^ves 
to  hkn  the  right  to  spCMik  aatboritatiTely 
on  all  points  coimected  with  the  sword, 
especially  with  that  fi^rm  of  it  which 
wonnds  with  the  edge,  fi*om  the  crooked, 
villainona-looking  ereate  of  the  Oriental  to 
the  long,  straight  aword  of  the  English 
dra^oa — weapons  typical,  it  may  be  said, 
of  tbo  men  who  bear  them.  Bat  while  from 
thia  wide  ranKe  of  information  we  recognise 
the  antbor's  right  to  be  heard  on  all  points 
pertaining  to  the  forms  of  national  weapons, 
tbere  is  no  demand  made  upon  us  in  this 
respect  in  the  nnpretending  little  vcdame 
before  ns.  The  author  enters  into  no  com* 
parisons  of  forms  and  modes  of  nse  of  diffe- 
rently-designed weapons  —  no  theoretical 
Bpecnlotions  on  different  systems  of  instruc- 
tion and  practice ;  he  takes  the  English 
weapon  as  it  is,  hilt  and  blade ;  the  English 
Book  of  lostructions  as  it  is,  as  issued  by  the 
military  authorities ;  the  English  Bystem  of 
teaching  and  practice  as  it  is,  ae  laid  down 
for  officers  and  men ;  and  then  points  ooi 
"where  these  &il  in  attaining  the  object  tbey 
bave  in  view,  and  how  with  some  slight 
modifications  this  migiht  be  attained.  | 


The  book  ia  clearly  designed,  in  all  its 
arrangemonts,  to  be  suitable  for  a  text-book 
for  the  vilitary  schools  of  arms — now,  hap- 
pily, provided  at  every  military  station  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  gymnasia  there  or- 
ganised— and  is  quite  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  men  aalecled  and  qualified  for 
instructors.  With  chaaacteristic  freedom  of 
utterance  the  author  begins  by  telling  us 
not  what  to  do,  but  **  what  to  avoid,"  and 
with  this  view  gives  Ear  illoatratioa  the 
sketch  of  the  "  ha^ii 
the  B^alatitMi  Book 
anay.  We  agree  with  ho^  and  endorse  all 
strietures  on  this  attitMla^aad.also<m  that  of 
tkefamge,  and  also,  too,  aKtheaudeof  pMsing 
from  the  one  to  tte  otter ;  aad  we  emphati- 
cally endorse  the  recommendation  to  arandon 
the  old  hanging  guard,  vith  body  resting  on 
the  rear-limb,  and  adopt  the  oi^ide  gnard 
(in  tierce)  as  in  everyway  abetter  ptnat  de 
depart  for  attack  and  a  s^er  position  for 


Again,  as  to  the  lunge,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, Captain  Barton  is  too  intelligent  ui 
observer  and  too  practiaed  a  swordsman  not 
to  condemn  and  abandon  the  old  formi^ 
erect  position  of  the  tnmk  for  the  natoral, 
energetic  and  &r-reacbing^  position  with  the 
incline  forward  of  the  tcnnk,  approximatiiig 
to  that  of  the  left  leg,  when  the  throat  is 
being  eiecated.  Several  years  ago  we  our- 
selves urgently  pressed  these  two  points  upon 
the  military  aut}ioriiiee,.fiat  with  only  partial 
success.  It  ia  quite  trne  that  while  in  all 
energetic  fencing  this  forward  inclination  of 
the  body  is  a  necesBity,  and  tbat,  however 
tanght  in  the  leseon,  in  Uie  aesatdt  the  body 
wUl  assume  this  position ;  Eor  in  the  thnut 
the  whole  momentum  of  the  coup  ia  to  tha 
front  i  yet  we  can  see  bow  this  is  not  so 
absolute  with  a  catting  weapon  where  the 
coop  may  be  more  or  leas  vertical  or 
lateral,  and  the  author,  aShough  not  stating 
this  dUtinction,  in  eflhet  admits  it  by  the 
figure  which  be  produces  to  Olustrate  the 
position,  which  really  differs  but  little  from 
the  old'&shioned  stiff  and  inefibctive  position 
as  now  used  in  the  army,  and  which  he  so 
severely  condemns. 

A  notable  improvement  for  the  ini^tory 
instruction  of  the  sword  is  given  by  the 
substitntion  of  an  oblong  target  placed  ver- 
tically, instead  of  the  circnUr  one  now  in 
use.  This  target  is  made  to  represent  both 
in  width  and  height  a  man  of  ordinary 
stature.  This  recommendation  is  made  im. 
portant  by  the  number  and  the  direction  of 
the  cuts  which  Captain  Burton  recommends ; 
for,  while  the  tendency  among  swordsmen 
of  late  years,  both  in  aimy  and  navy,  and 
with  cavalry  as  well  as  in&a^y,  hA  been  to 
simplify  the  sword-exeroise  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  redncing  the  number  of  its  move- 
ments. Captain  Burton  would  extend  the 
cuts  and  their  parries  from  seven  to  twelve. 
The  French  also  hmit  their  cuts  to  seven, 
while  the  Gtermana  add  tm»  more — an  upward 
cut,  the  counterpart  of  our  Cut  Seven.  There 
will  be  various  opioiona  expressed  upon  this 

A  most  noticeable  feature  in  this  avstem, 
as  hud  down  in  the  book  before  ns^-a  feature 
to  ns  qnite  inexplicaUe— is  thia :  the  author 
-"  moat  urgent  in  his  injunctions  forswerds- 

en  to  nse  the  point  mther  than  the  edge 


whenever  opportunity  serves,  needlessly,  as 
we  think,  supporting  hia  recommendation 
on  the  anthority  of  the  French  Geneml 
Lamoriciere,  and  qnoting  from  the  French 
Book  of  Instmctions  : — "  Les  coups  dc 
pointe  doivent  toajours  etre  employ^  de 
preference,  comme  esigeant  moins  de  forco 
et  ayant  un  resultat  pins  prompt,  pins  cer- 
tain et  phis  d^cisif."  We  say  we  do  not  sec 
any  necessi^  to  have  such  an  opinion  backed 
by  any  anthority,  native  or  foreign,  for  no 
one  who  knows  anything  about  the  matter 
will  dispute  it.  But  wlnt  we  do  wonderat, 
and  with  a  special  wonder,  is  this — ^^at^  whito 
holding  this  opinion,  there  is  no  word  of 
inatmction  stating  bow,  when,  or  where  a 
thrust  is  to  be  aehvered !  The  sal^eot, 
indeed,  is  dismissed  with  these  words :— "  Of 
the  ^ints  or  thrusts  with  the  broadaward 
nothing  will  here  be  said :  they  bekHOg  to 
another  order  of  things,  and  they  sboBn  be 
studied  in  the  fencing-school."  We  maybe 
wrong,  but  in  our  opinion  the  entire  CB|^acky 
of  any  weapon  should  be  taught  and  leanted 
at  the  same  time  uid.  in  the  same  plaeSi 

There  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  this 
book  which  claim  the  merit  of  newsMS  in 
this  oonntry,  if  not  of  originality,  and  theae 
are  the  Coup  de  Manchetle,  or  fora-arm 
play,  and  the  Jiovimei.  The  anthor  righdy 
attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
fore-arm  play,  and  aays : — "  This  tme  and 
simple  secr^  of  the  broadsword  has  hem 
universally  neglected,  or  lather  not  wcriced 
out."  In  thia  Capbin  Burton  is  not  quits  so 
correct  as  usual :  itis  truethatinonrBiagnla- 
tion  Instmctiona  this  "  Flay  "  is  not  laid 
down,  neither  ia  it  formally  tanght  to  ■esmits ; 
but  officers  who  really  learn  to  handle  the 
we^wn  they  oarry,  and  amateurs  whs  ^ac- 
tiae  for  exazcisa  with  stick  and  faaskat^  not 
only  know  the  chief  of  thesecnts  but  aasidn- 
on^  practise  them.  Indeed,toonrown  know- 
ledge, based  on  no  short  or  slight  expaaisnce. 
for  one  ont  delivered  at  the  body  ^  a  goad 
swordsman,  two  will  be  ddivwed  at  tha 
fore-arm,  and  notably  the  one  which  Cap- 
tain Burton  ealla  "  ths  Sower  of  Manchette ' ' 
t.a. — the  time  out  under  the  ar^  We 
must  attribute  this  scant  allowance  of 
credit  to  hia  ooontrymen's  intelligsaoe  to 
the  fact  of  the  anther's  long  and  almost  oon- 
tinnons  absenoe  from  England.  This  mid, 
tile  anthor  may  fairly  clwm  the  endU  <rf 
having  elaborated  and  arranged  the  asiisnd 
movements  into  a  system,  adding  to  their 
number,  providing  each  cut  with  its  aatable 
goard,  and  setting  them  clearly  forth  far 
teacher  and  learner.  While  diacnasing  this 
point  we  woold  mention  an  : 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  pro 
teacher  at  every  step — and  that  ia  the  oo- 
mingling,  or  rather  the  uaing  withont 
adequate  distinction,  the  terms  api^isd  to 
movements  of  an  entirely  different  kind — 
terms  applied  to  offensive  or  defensiva  mova- 
ments  respectively.  The  custom  is  an  <^  one 
— we  had  hoped  anojwofafaona,  diacardsdnot 
to  be  resumed— snch  as  the  use  of  ths  tanma 
tierce  or  carte  (guarls)  :  these  are  pB^arly 
the  names  of  pa^des  or  gusrda,  aadas  soui 
the  anthor  uses  them  when  deacribii^  thsis 
defensive  movement  bnt  &rtber  on  wafiad 
them  used  as  allied  to  movements  ef  aa  an^ 
tirely  different  kind — to  wit, "  Carte  de  UaH~ 
chetfe,"  "  Carte  de  Manchette  and  Cut  Carie^* 
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"DonbleOarteideManchetteand  Cuttierce,"  &c. 
It  may  be  set  down  as  a  role  to  which  there 
U  no  exception  that  in  all  exerciseB,  and  espe- 
cially exercises  designed  to  he  taaght  to 
nnmbers  of  men,  whether  in  aqnads  or 
classes,  the  names  and  titles  of  moTementn 
cannot   be   given   with   too  mnch  distinct- 

The  next  point  deserving  of  special  notice 
is  the  Mmdinet.  This  consists  ot  a  circular 
sweep  of  the  sword,  executed  as  a  prelnde 
to  attacks  on  either  line,  or  on  their  anb- 
divisions.  We  wish  the  author  had  given 
ns  more  information  on  this  point  than  he 
has  volnnteered  to  give,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be  entirely  new  in  onr  service.  As  a  move- 
ment of  drill,  for  what  the  French  call 
"  breakin?  the  wrists  of  the  recmit«  " — i.e., 
making  them  sapple  and  pliant — we  could 
imagine  nothing  better ;  of  the  propriety  of 
making  it  in  &ce  of  an  enemy  our  personal 
experience  does  not  warrant  onr  giving  an 
opinion. 

There  is  one  point  ia  the  book,  one  rather 
implied  and  left  nnesplained  than  incnlcat^d, 
from  which  we  dissent,  and  that  is  the  mode 
of  practice,  or  hose  play,  by  which  this 
system  of  sword- exercise  is  to  be  carried  out ; 
for  we  believe  we  shall  be  supported  by  ail 
swordsmen  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
when  we  say,  that  to  attain  to  anything  like 
skill  and  dexterity  the  learner  must  have 
the  means  of  practising  with  an  opponent, 
with  »U  his  erorey  and  without  danger, 
attaok,  defence,  and  return.*  This  necessity 
has  been  recognised  not  only  in  the  army 
but  in  fbncing-schools  for  civilians,  and  not 
only  in  the  sword-exercise  but  in  all  defen- 
sive exercises  whatever.  Thus  with  the 
thrusting  sword  we  have  the  foil — repre- 
senting the  actual  weapon,  bat  slight, 
pliant,     and     carefully    buttoned     at     the 

Eoint ;  for  the  bayonet  we  have  a  simi- 
Lr  modification  in  the  long  spring  by 
which  the  bayonet  is  forced  back  on  touching 
the  opponent  s  body — the  bayonet  being  also 
carefully  buttoned ;  for  the  broadsword  we 
have  a  stick  of  the  length  of  tbe  sword- 
blade  with  a  leather  or  basket-guard  for 
the  protection  of  the  hand  ;  nay,  for  boxing 
or  sparring,  have  we  not  the  carefully  muffled 
or  padded  glove  to  clothe  the  only  half-shut 
Valid  ?  The  law  is  universal  and  undisputed 
in  all  defensive  exercises.  Now,  what  means 
of  practising  his  aystem  of  sword -exorcise 
does  Captain  Bnrton  propose?  In  simplt 
fact,  he  does  not  in  his  book  propose  any 
Bcbstitnto  for  the  sword  for  loose  or  friendly 
play,  and  we  believe  we  are  not  misinter- 

Er^ing  his  views  on  this  head  when  we  say 
e  means  it  to  be  carried  on  with  tbe  actnu , 
swords  themselves !  As  he  recommends 
these  swords  to  be  made  "as  sharp  as 
nzors,"  we  trust  this  is  not  to  be  done 
until  the  learner  has  finished  his  practice. 
We  believe  the  explanation  of  all  this  is 
that  Captain  Burton  has  been  using  his  own 
sword  so  frequently,  and  with  such  queer 
adTWsaries,  that  be  has  forgotten  the  re- 
quirements of  beginners  and  the  "  proper- 
ties" necessary  to  friendly  play.  The  reason 
which  be  assigns  for  discarding  tbe  stick  is 
the  danger  of  hitting  with  t^e  tide  of  it, 
which  is  really  no  danger  at  all;  for  the 
-  gnup  of  the  sword  being  correct  (and  as 
Ee  gives  it  it  ia  perfect),  the  piirt  of  the 


stick  oorresponding  to  the  sword-edge  will 
always  give  the  coup. 

In  conclosion,  we  can  only  say  that  Gap- 
tain  Bnrton  has  made  another  claim  on  tne 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  by  his  gift  of 
this  work — and,  to  use  a  phrase  not  now  nsed 
for  the  first  time,  "no  soldier  afumld  he  with- 
out it."  Archibald  Maclaben. 


Merry  Drollery  Compleat ;  being  Jooial  Poems, 
Merry  Songg,  etc.,  eoUeeied  by  M.N.,  C.B., 
E.  8.,  and  J.  0.,  Loven  of  Wit,  both  parti: 
1661,  1670,  1691.  Now  erst  reprinted 
from  the  finaledition,  1691.  Edited  by  J. 
Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A.  Cantab.  (Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire:  Bobert  Roberts,  1875.) 
It  ia  not  long  since  the  first  volume  of  this 
I,  the  Wettminster  Drollery  of  1671,  was 
re-published  with  a  genial  and  jubilant  pre- 
face by  Mr.  Elbswortfi ;  and  here  we  have  a 
similar  collection  of  ton  years  earlier,  with 
another  preface  from  bis  pen.  The  Westr- 
minster,  it  is  true,  included  many  well-known 
pieces,  and  but  fjew  of  great  rarity;  yet 
taken  altog'Cther  it  had  a  distinct  cbaractor 
of  ita  own,  with  a  charm  of  piquancy  which 
troduction  prepared  us  to  appreciate. 
But,  in  Malvolio's  phrase,  "this  simnlatlon 
not  as  the  former."  Mr.  Ebsworth  ap- 
pears to  anticipate  some  difficulty  in  "edu- 
cating his  party  "  of  readers  to  the  needful 
piteh  of  Cavalier  enthusiasm.  He  is  diS.- 
dent,  and  with  delightfoi  candour  lets  ns 
know  as  mnch  at  tbe  outset.  He  remembers 
his  pmises  of  W.  D.,  when  he  "  deliberately 
proclaimed : "  "  There  ie  no  collection  of  songs 
surpassing  it  in  the  langm^."  He  remem- 
bers, and  tells  with  wonted  quaintness.  Dean 
Ramsay's  Aberdonian  anecdote  (removing 
the  venue  southwards  to  Falkirk)  of  the 
owner  of  the  guinea,  who  exhibited  it  for  a 
penny,  and  when  the  precious  coin  was  gone 
offered  to  let  his  neighbours  see  "the 
cloutie  it  was  row't  in  for  a  bawbee."  He 
gets  so  br  as  to  say  that  be  is  "  like  that 
Scottish  wight  i "  but  draws  back  somewhat 
appalled  at  the  comparison,  "  Have  we 
nothing  but  an  empty  b^  to  offer 
He  then  manfully  resolves  to  make  the  best 
of  matters,  and  the  most  of  the  merits  of 
Merry  Drollery. 

The  contents  are  then  set  forth  with  great 
skill,  though  (one  fancies)  with  recurrence 
of  slight  tremors  as  to  their  real  value. 
There  is  every  justification  for  this  feeling. 
There  are  some  old  favourites,  trite  and 
badly  printed  ("wofully  corrapt "  in  one 
instance,  as  Mr.  Ebsworth  allows) — Suck- 
ling's "  Wedding  "  and  "  Seaaion  of  Poeta," 
Herrick's  "  Roaes,"  Cowley's  "  Lines  after 
Anacreon."  There  are,  too,  some  love- 
verses  by  Dryden  that  are  not  hackneyed, 
and  have  all  his  easy  directness :  e.g. — 
"  When  with  nnkiiitlnesi  onr  Iovb  M  a  Btatid  il, 

And  both  have  pnnisbed  onrHelvea  with  the  p«iti, 
Ah,  -wh&t  a  plaKsore  ths  touch  of  her  hand  is ! 
Ah,  vh&t  a  plawnn  to  touch  it  again ! " 
But  the  editor  is  obliged  to  allow  that  tbe 
collection  has  less  of  Uie  sweeter  graces  of 
poetry  than  its  successor,  the  Westminster. 
It  would  be  diEElcult  to  discover  much  poetic 
grace  in  the  pieces  not  included  in  the  class 
just  referred  to.  Hr.  Ebsworth  ia  driven  to 
insist,  in  a  crMoeitdo  of  emphaais,  on  the 
historioal  impoiisnoe  of  tlie  book.     It  ia 


dedicated  to  "  all  students  of  history  who 
desire  to  learn  the  ianxe  state  of  England  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  Wats."  His  own 
caution  as  to  the  danger  of  over-rating  tiie 
importance  of  ballads  is  only  put  in  to  be 
set  aside  and  forgotten.  "  Aa  helping  qb 
materially  to  understand  those  times,  wuidi 
can  never  be  without  the  gntvest  interest  lo 
us  while  we  remain  a  nation,  the  Merrj 
Drollery  Oomphle  is  truly  valuable  and  ia 
now  reprinted." 

Tbe  historical  value  of  the  DroUerjixa- 
siats  in  a  few  ballads  on  paaaing  evntt, 
snch  as  that  containing  the  spirited  Tesli&- 
tion  of  "  the  anarchy  "  in  its  varied  hnidfli: 
■?■— 

" '  Come,  theo,  let'a  have  peacs,'  ■»>  Nell, 

'  No,  DO,  but  ws  won't,'  lays  Bug, 
'  But  I  aay  we  will,'  BBya  Serj-Ute  Ptlil. 

'  We  wUI,  and  we  wont,'  mys  Hodge.' 

The  Bishops*  war,  tbe  Puritan  emigratioii  to 
New  England,  the  execution  of  the  regicidn, 
the  discontent  of  the  returned  Cavaliers,  an 
topics  of  other  rough-and-ready  rhymes. 
The  editor,  staunch  Cavalier  though  he  be, 
does  not  slur  over  the  "  gross  mismanage- 
ment" and  "foul  orgies  "  of  the  domimst 
party.  The  other  side  gets  scant  sympotbj, 
as  might  be  expected.  They  are  the  "  rabble 
rout  of  rebelhon."  But  when  Mr.  Ebswortii 
calls  Hugh  Peters,  the  companion  of  Ctom- 
well  in  his  WeUh  and  Irish  expeditions, 
"  miserable  and  cowardly,"  the  reason  of  tbe 
phrase  is  less  evident  than  its  aaimu. 
Bradshaw  is  "gloomy,"  and  Marten  » 
"  licentions  buffoon,"  which  reproach,  even 
were  it  deserved,  is  not  quite  in  place  here. 
For  the  bulk  of  the  collection  conaJBtBof  I 
lyrics  treating  of  love  "  in  its  coarsest  satjr-  I 
shape,"  of  liberty  in  gipsy  guise,  and  of 
revelry  in  its  maddest  or  most  sottish  vsm- 
ties.  The  most  noteworthy  strains  of  i 
somewhat  higher  mood  are  "  Love  hes  » 
bleeding" — a  seasonable  reproof  of  the  eon- 
tinnal  bickering  in  which  "  men  fell  out  &ej 
knew  not  vrhj  " — and  the  reply  of  the  loj* 
Cavaliei-  to  his  malcontent  browier.  Bnt  "e 
have  too  often  to  lament  with  Master  Hole- 
femes  that  "  for  the  elegancy,  the  &cibtj, 
the  golden  cadence  of  poesy — caret." 

In  this  Drollery  there  is  mnch  level 
dulness,  broken  but  too  often  by  some  rocl^ 
of  offence.  The  Restoration  bard  "caflj 
ik,"  and  "  o'  women  "—hut  not  in 
the  penitent  strain  of  the  dying  Falst^— 
Mr.  Ebsworth's  good  humour  givM 
way  to  bis  "  intense  disgnstat  such  thiogt' 
His  "  honest  acknowledgement  is,  that  u 
the  four  original  editors  had  exercised  > 
more  rigid  censorship,  the  book  would  have 
been  doubly  welcome  to  nearly  everybodj 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  nom."  1'*™ 
first  half  of  this  assertion  were  true,  it  wonW 
damage  the  representative  character  of  ae 
book.  We  could  not  then  infer  from  i" 
popularity  that  "  already  among  the  Cav** 
liers  were  spreading  immoralitj  and  lic«i- 
ttoasnesB  "  —  though  most  people  wonW 
think  that  conclusion  tolerably  ssm  on  otbet 
grounds.  It  would  seem  the  most  n**"™ 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  now  what  me 
"Lovers  ofWit"  should  have  doneatfim- 
Bnt  the  editor  trunks  differently : — 
"  An  expurgated  edition  ii  wholly  taJneta  f" 
[tianaiiei  and  histories!  stadent^  ^  *^  ^ 
with  hia  ori^nal  by  axdion  ftw  pe««" 
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know  where  he  may  Bton,  or  CMi  idy  upcm  hia 
lUacretioD.  SciBBon  are  dangeioiiB  in  the  hands 
of  infuits  or  pedftnts.  Worse  still,  if  he  leave 
oat  SIX  bftd  thingSi  snii  iQ  mere  ignomice  or 
alovenliness  retun  a  seventh,  readers  are  more 
ahoi^ad  and  disgusted  thiui  when  he  tails  them 
plainly  that  he  h  not  answersWe  for  auch  selee- 
lion,  but  prBBBTve*  the  text  with  all  its  manifeat 
corruptions.  He  marks  up  Oave  ean«m,  with  a 
hint  of  spring-guns  and  Upas-liees.  If  anybody 
-wonder  into  quagmires  after  this,  it  must  be  inteo- 
tdonally." 

There  is  no  analogy  between  Bowdlerieing 
a  pl&y  of  ShakBpore-— an  organic  whole — 
and  Btriking  oat  the  nnbearaUe  indecenoieB 
from,  a  miBcellany  of  Jomal  Poems,  Merry 
Songg,  $-c,  as  the  titie-pf^  has  it.  ""' 
toiical  sfcndenta  "  would  be  no  losers  by  the 
ecdsion  of  what  is  utterly  worthless. 
Ebsworth  is  neither  pedant  nor  infant, 
neither  slovenly  nor  ignorant,  and  he  might 
have  trusted  himself  with  the  soissore.  No- 
body would  like  Upas-trees  and  spring-gons 
ibr  his  private  walking,  and  as  to  quagmires 
— "if  the  water  come  to  the  man,  and 
drown  Aim."  '  It  is  the  editor's  duty  te 
drain  off  the  aaperfloitry  of  nastiness— 
"  utterly  destitute  of  humour  as  of  excuse  " 
— for  the  oiroulation  of  kbe  book  is  not  now, 
it  appears,  restriotod  to  sabscribing  anti- 
quarians. It  is  announced  in  the  ordinary 
way  hy  a  London  pablisher,  and  "  that  this 
volume  will  never  be  seen  by  anyone  bdong- 
ing  to  the  gentler  sex  "  is  rather  to  be  de- 
aired  than  ewpectei. 

Every  reader  of  this  volume  will  be  glad 
to    see    Mr.   Ebsworth    well    through    the 
Chioiee  Drollery,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sei ' 
Se  may  then,  perhaps,  give  us  his  own 
lection    of    eeventeenth-century    poetry — a 
posy  culled  with  discerning  band  from  the 
Janes  and  by-ways   of   our  literature.     By 
that  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ha  will  have 
paid  sufScient   defbreoce  to  the   prevalent 
&shion  of  textually  reproduoing  what  was 
never  worth  production.     There  will  then  be 
BO  need  for  hb  final  appeal  and  apology  :— 
"  Some  roadam,  leaving:  what  are  choice  and  rars 
May  take  ezcBptioD  to  these  aodent  ponu  : 
We  grant,  some  look  like  weeds;  ve  hatdlj  daro 
CommeBd  them  to  your  bosoms  or  jour  noses. 
What  then  ?    In  Horttu  Siccut  placed  with  care 
They'll  gain  historical  metempsjohosiB." 
If    a  few   &,ded  flowers  deserve   this   im- 
mortality, it  is  not   every  one  who   wonid 
care  to  gamer  in  his  library  the  whole  jnass 
of    decaying  rubbish   on  which  they  may 
have  reposed.  R.  C,  Browke. 


WaJsches  «nd  DewfaoAes.     Von  Karl  Hille- 

brand.     (Berlin  :  B.  Oppenheim,  1875.) 
This  is  a  book  which,  according  to  a  tavonr- 
iteexpressionof  theauthor,  "does  one  good." 
The  writer  is  always  calm  and  dignified,  and 

erfectly  sincere  both  with  himself  and  us. 
>  knows  precisely  what  he  means,  and 
says  precisely  what  he  metuiB ;  he  never  says 
^ything  unless  he  is  snre  tiiat  it  is  worth 
^ying,  and  never  writes  in  a  hurry,  so  that 
he  is  always  in  the  Aill  possession  of  his 
tbongfat.  in  &et,  he  is  alioost  or  quite  the 
onl;  Uving  German  who  might  ^Misibly 
claun  Qoethe  as  his  intelleodial  anoeitor— 
as  plsuaibly  as  Voltaire  is  claimed  as  the 
anoestoT  of  M,  Edmond  About.  It  ii  not 
Hnrprising  that  Herr  Hfllebrand  regrets  tiiB 


days  of  Qoethe,  so  &r  as  regrete  are  poBsible 
to  a  well-disciplined  mind,  which  finds  the 
secret  of  repose  in  regulated  activity  in  auch 
directions  as  happen  to  be  practical  at  a 
given  moment.  Certainly  a  writer  has 
carried  Goethe's  &voiirite  virtue  of  "  Ent- 
sagang"  very  far  who  can  recommend  his 
conntrymen  to  acquiesce  in  a  national  oul- 
tnre  independent  of  literature  and  art,  and 
baaed  upon  the  temper  and  bearing  charac- 
teristic of  Prussian  officers  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  probable  Uiat  he  resigns  himself  more 
readily  to  seeing  his  country  pass  through 
this  very  uninviting  phase  because  one  of 
the  points  which  has  oeen  most  impressed 
npcm  him  by  his  observation  of  the  spiritual 
history  of  Germany  is  that  it  consists  of  a 
Bnccession  of  phases,  each  of  which  stamps 
itself  irresistibly  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
were  young  in  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
that  it  lasts.  One  of  these  phases  showB 
that  in  certain  directions  the  Gorman  mind 
moves  more  rapidly  than  the  English  ;  the 
Germans  passed  throngh  "  masonW  Chris- 
tianity "  and  came  out  the  other  side  some 
five^nd-twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the 
English  bad  made  themselTes  well  acquainted 
witb  the  name.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  young  gentlemen  who 
wore  their  hair  long  and  believed  in  Bar. 
barossa  and  practised  gymnastics,  and 
generally  went  iu  for  being  &esh  and  free, 
and  good  and  glad,  ever  occasioned  any- 
thing that  had  so  much  literary  value  as 
Canon  Kingsley's  best  things  have  atiU.  Of 
course  the  literature  of  the  period  of  the 
Bestoration  in  Germany  had  worthy  repre- 
sentatives in  Uhland  and  Heine,  but  neither 
had  much  in  oommon  with  the  "  Irisch-frei- 
&omm-frdhlioh  "  school.  The  Besteration  it 
a  time  to  which  Herr  Hillebrand  is  fond  of 
returning.  We  might  almost  suspect  him 
of  a  weakness  for  it,  for  he  is  not  con- 
tent with  purely  rational  gronnda  for  his 
admiration :  he  is  not  satisfied  with  aaying 
that  the  Bestoration  was  a  time  when  society 
was  very  charming,  and  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  literary  activity  all  over  Europe  ; 
he  will  have  it  that  the  aociety  of  the  Resto- 
ration was  a  anrvival  iromthe  society  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Considering  that  the 
aociety  of  the  eighteenth  oeutnry  was  influ- 
enoed  and  penetrated  by  pre-revolutionaiy 
literature,  and  the  society  of  the  Bestoration 
by  post-revolutionary  Kterature,  the  spirit 
of  the  two  societies  must  be  admitted  te  be 
different,  though  there  was  much  analogy  in 
the  forme,  and  especially  in  what  attracts 
Herr  Hillebrand,  t^eir  aristocratic  charac- 
ter. Certainly  Herr  Hillebrand  is  an  aris- 
tocrat himself,  he  insiate  that  much  of  what 
was  good  in  the  first  French  BevolnUon  was 
due  to  the  liberal  part  of  the  French  aristo- 
cracy ;  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
when  he  speaks  of  the  German  nation  he 
means  always  and  only  the  educated  part  of 
it,  and  it  is  one  of  bis  moat  aerioDa  chaises 
against  Gervinus  that  he  prefers  "  Gam- 
bette'sohe  Freiheit  "  to  the  beneficent  rule  of 
Bismarck.  The  essay  on  Gervinus  is  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  volume,  and  quite  the 
most  powerfiil ;  it  would  probably  have  more 
wdght  with  readers  out  of  Germany,  if 
the  author's  dislike  of  a  publicist  who 
exendsed  sooh  a  strong  inflnenoe  under  auch 
onrious  fbrm  was  not  doe  to  the  fidelity 


of  Gervinus  to  his  original  prc^ramme.  Herr 
Hillebrand  cannot  forgive  a  man  who  remem- 
bered what  he  had  wanted  all  hia  life  after 
Biamu^^  had  given  him  something  else  ;  and 
he  makes  the  same  charge  against  Gnerasst 
and  Tommaseo,  who  could  not  accept  tlie 
bastard  and  languid  parUamentarism  whose 
reign  has  been  extended  over  the  whole penin. 
enla  since  Sedan,  as  the  realised  ideal  c^  their 
yontb.  In  fact,  he  tbinksingiatitudeto  events 
is  a  natural  fault  with  all  Italian  patriots, 
&om  Dante  downwards.  Though,  to  be 
sure,  "Dante  belonged  te  the  tribe  of 
grumblers  as  the  lion  belongs  to  the  trit)o 
of  cate."  Such  quoteble  felicities  are  rare  in 
a  writer  whose  chief  excellence  is  an  even 
perfection  of  finish,  both  in  expression  and 
thought ;  there  is  another  in  the  essay  on 
Gregorovias'  Lueretia  Borgia,  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  superior  Madame  B^oa- 
mier,  The  Conrt  of  Alexander  VI.,  Herr 
Hillebrand  thinka,  must  have  been  woree 
I  than  the  society  of  the  Directory,  and  a-s  it 
,  was  wonderful  that  Madame  B^camter,  after 
charming  the  society  of  the  Directory,  was 
able  to  charm  the  romantic  society  of  1830, 
so  it  was  yet  more  wonderful  that  Lncrezia, 
passing,  without  an  interval,  troia.  Bome  to 
Ferrara,  should  have  carried  all  before  her 
by  sheer  easy-going  sweetness.  Though 
I/ncrezia  is  a  much  less  important  person 
than  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  she  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  much  more  suggestive  stody, 
and  quite  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book 
is  the  fiill-length  portrait  of  Prince  Piickler- 
Muakau,  who  wrote  the  book  which  supplied 
a  not  very  conapicuons  gap  in  German  litera- 
tnre  and  created  two  very  beautiful  examples 
of  landscape-gardening  without  knowing  or 
caring  how  either  of  them  was  to  be  kept 
up,  and  exceeded  even  his  contemporarie-:  in 
the  ecceutricity  of  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, which  Herr  Hillebrand  records  in  a 
tone  of  disinterested  and  respectful  curiosity. 
He  does  not  exactly  approve  such  conduct, 
in  fact  he  regards  it  as  an  advantctfe 
that  it  has  become  impossible;  still  a6 
has  more  sympathy  with  the  liberties  which 
aristocrate  could  once  teke  with  roles  which 
are  neoessary  for  common  mortals,  than  with 
the  purely  utilitarian  esteem  for  marriage 
and  property,  and  the  monarchy,  which  ap- 
parently are  the  only  thiugs  in  which  edu- 
cated Germans  can  still  be  said  to  believe. 
Another  element  in  the  free  hfe  of  Bahel, 
Vamhagen,  and  their  circle,  which  the 
author  regreta,  perhaps  rather  more  than  it 
deserves,  is  their  "religiosity,"  as  distin- 
guished &om  "  religion."  They  had  a  fine 
sense  of  what  ia  solemn  and  touching  and 
incalculable  in  life,  and  they  indulged  this 
aenae  without  cultivating  it — at  any  rate 
without  regulating  it ;  and  they  did  not 
molest  themselves  or  others  by  unintelligent 
efforte  to  hold  &8t  the  treasure  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  times  and  the  men  in  whom 
the  religious  life  attained  a  development 
which  it  certainly  did  not  attiun  in  Babel 
or  in  Gents.  It  is  quite  true  that  those  who 
are  moat  sealous  in  defence  of  this  treasure 
are  often  least  aUe  to  profit  by  it ;  but,  after 
all,  the  generation  of  1810  took  pains  to 
train  themselves  to  appreciate  all  claauos 
except  religious  daasios,  and  we  can  sctfoely 
admire  them  for  not  training  ihemselvM  to 
appreciate  these.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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author  objects  quite  impartially  to  ayatematio 
irrelig^n. :  he  aympathiaes  with  Nitaohe's 
polemic  against  Straoaa,  vad  the  tendency 
to  find  everything  £or  the  best  in  the  beat  of 
all  possible  Empires ;  for  Uiongh  Herr  Hille- 
brand  does  not  ivish  hiereadars  to  find  fault 
with  their  rulers,  lie  thinks  they  can  hardly 
be  too  rea^  to  find  fiuUt  with  themsedTes. 
In  fact,  Ite  comes  as  near  being  a  pessimist 
in  theory  as  is  possible  to  a  man  who  oolfei* 
vates  a  r^;tUated  hopefnboess  in  practice; 
and  one  of  tie  beat  of  his  minor  points  is, 
that  the  acceptance  of  Bcbopsnhaaer'a  phi- 
loaopfay  would  not  lower  prwtical  energy 
more  than  the  acceptance  of  Calvin's  the- 
ology. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  volnme  fonna 
a  sequel  to  the  anthor'a  well-known  FroMk- 
reieh  und  die  Fransosan,  aad  it  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed byanotber,.£n(rZan<2  wi(2  dieE^lander. 
It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  what  an 
observer  like  Herr  Hillebrand  says  of  ns. 
Q.  A.  SiMCOi. 


XaUhaei  Parmerteu,  Monacki  sancti  AlhoM, 
GhToai&i  Majora.  Edited  by  Henry 
Bicharda  Lnwd,  M.A,  Vol.  U.  i_D. 
1067-A.D.  1216.  (London :  RcJls  Seriea, 
1874.) 
Ma.  Ldasd'9  second  volume  of  Matthew  Pans 
loses  nothing  in  value  from  the  fact  that, 
unlike  the  conl^it^  of  the  first,  the  Chronicle 
&om  Hie  Conquest  has  already  been  more 
than  onoe  printed.  The  patchwork  character 
of  Parker's  edition,  upon  which  all  otJiers 
ap  to  the  present  have  been  fonnded,  has 
been  pointed  ont  in  Sir  F.  Maddsn'a  pre&ce 
to  the  HUioria  Minor,  and  elsewhere;  and, 
if  any  doubt  remained  of  ite  ntter  nntrust- 
worbhiness  in  other  respects,  it  is  effectually 
disposed  of  by  the  farther  specimens  given 
by  Tit.  Lnard.  INot  to  speak  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  proprasity  to  blunder,  the  Aroh- 
bishop — if  he  is  to  be  held  pwsonally  re- 
sponsible  fbv  the  edition  which  bears  his 
name— seoms  to  have  entortained  the  most 
eooentrio  view;s  of  his  duty  86  an  editor. 
The  way  in  which  ho  treated  his  anthor 
may  be  aeen  from,  a  sii^le  example,  tjie  most 
glaring,  penhnpa,  ant  of  many.  In  giving 
the  character  of  tJie  Conqueror,  tiie  St. 
Albana  compiler  adopts  almost  verbatvm, 
from  Malmesbnry  a  well-known  sentenoe 
in  iltnatfation  of  William's  repafation  for 
chastity.  It  is  aoarcely  credible  that  this 
appears  in  Parker's  edition  with  what  Sir. 
Lnard  justly  terms  the  "shamefal  altera- 
tion "  of  respexit  into  respteit  and  nikii  into 
gtUdvia,  by  which  the  sense  of  the  passage  is 
exactly  inverted.  Such  audacity  may  well 
move  the  indignation  <rf  a  coneoientious 
editor  ctf  the  ChrotucUa  and  MojnoriaU,  and 
the  more  so  in  Mr.  Luai-d's  case,  as  he  has 
to  confess  himself  to  be  one  of  those  "  editors 
of  other  historiaoa  ' '  who  have  given  various 
readings  from  Matthew  Paris,  which  prove 
to  be  merely  tile  blunders,  distortiona,  and 
interpolations  of  his  original  editor. 

It  IS  needless  to  say  that  there  an  no  auoh 
blnnishes  in  the  present  edition.  On  the 
oontiary,  the  sccuracy  of  the  text,  to  judge 
from  so  muoh  of  it  as  we  have  had  the 
opportamityof  testing,  is  unimpeachable.  Its 
Tfuue  and  usefuljuess  are,  moreovar,  increased 
bj  the  laborioDa  cu«  with  whioh  Mr.  Lnard 


has  noted  in  the  margin  the  manifold  aonrcea 
&om  which  the  history  is  compiled,  and  by 
a  conveni^it  sommary  of  the  additions  made 
by  Paris  to  the  work  of  those  who  preceded 
him  at  St.  Albans  in  the  ofBce  of  CluTonicler. 
The  attempt  to  determine  who  these  prede- 
cessors were  forms  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting feafnrea  of  tJM  prriace  of  this,  as  of 
the  previous  volome.  &e,  however,  it  is 
with  the  seoMid  Tolunw  only  that  we  an  at 
present  ctmoemed,  there  is  uo  need  to  dis- 
cuss here  Mr.  Luard's  formdr  ai^UDents 
agaiust  the  popular  theory  that  Uie  Chroside 
of  Paria  is  founded  entirely  upon  that  of 
Wendover,  to  the  close  of  the  latter  in 
1235.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evidence 
adduced  to  show  that  &r  the  earlier  portion, 
of  their  historiea — whether,  as  he  argue^  to 
the  end  of  1186,  or  to  some  eu-liar  date — 
Paris  and  Wendover  merely  had  reooarsa  to 
the  same  original,  is  sbroo^  if  not  altogetii^ 
conclusive ;  althoa^  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  Paris,  having  Wendover's  work  ^ 
hand,  and  using  it  after  1188,  should  for  Ute 
previous  period  have  gone  back  to  the 
earlier  and  nnreviaed  compilation.  Qraut- 
ing,  however,  tha^  fiiom  whatever  motive, 
BQch  vras  the  fact,  a  further  question,  arises 
aa  to  the  authorship  of  the  otHamaia 
prototype.  Mr.  Luanl's  answer  to  this 
is  given  with  leu  confidence ;  in  the 
first  volume,  indeed,  it  was  limited  to  the 
soggieation  aa  a  "very  posml^  theory" 
that  the  compiler  ma-y  have  been  identical 
with  the  aujthiw  of  the  Life  of  Offa,  some- 
timea,  bat,  aa  it  aeema,  erroneoDsly  asaigned 
to  Piwis  himself.  Although,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  he  has  now  advanced  beyond  this, 
his  examinatioa  of  the  subject  can  hardly  be 
called  exhaustive,  from  the  strange  neglect 
to  consider,  or  even  to  mention,  the  olaima 
of  that  Waiter  of  St.  Albans  who  is  said  by 
Pits  to  have  written  "  qnaedam  Anglicamm 
rerum.  chronica  "  about  the  period  when  the 
compilation  must  have  been  made.  It  is 
tfue  that  the  statement  of  Pits,  though  pre- 
cise enongh,  is  unaccompanied  by  any  relfo- 
euce  to  the  source  of  his  information.  It  ia 
at  least,  however,  acc^ited  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy,  who,  in  his 
Detcriptive  Cnlaiogae,  argnes  not  only  that 
Walter  was  the  author  of  the  compilatioB 
used  by  Wendover,  but  that  this  compilation 
forms  the  earlier  portion  of  the  UTorea  Hi»~ 
tananim  of  "Matthew  of  Westminster," 
contained  in  the  Chatham  MS.  6,712.  Aa 
tbis  MS.  ia  believed  by  Mr.  Luard  in  his 
tnm  to  be  "a  transcript  with  additions 
and  omissions "  &om.  the  Corpus  Christ! 
MS.  xxvi.  which  in  ite  original  form  repre- 
sente  ^0  compilation  used  by  Paris,  i&ere 
can  be  no  donbt  of  the  identity  of  the  work 
attributed  by  the  depnty-keepw  to  Walter 
and  that  of  which  the  aathorship  is  here  in 
question.  Mr.  Luard's  retioence,  therefore,  is 
^e  more  anaccounlabls,  and  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  ^r  to  his  readers.  On  tJie  other 
hand,  the  suggestion  he  himself  now  makes 
as  to  the  authorship  is  both  original  and  in- 
genious. At  the  end  of  1188  in  the  I>ouoe 
MS.  of  Wendover — corresponding  to  the  end 
of  the  Corpua  Ghristi  MS.  xscvi. — ia  tiis 
entry  "  Hnc  usqne  in  lib.  cronic.  Johannis 
Abtaatia."  Identifying  thia  Abbot  John  with 
John  de  Cel^  Abbot  of  St  Aibaut  tram 
119fi  to  1214,  he  is  "  iooliaed  to  think  that 


WB  hetve  here  ^e  clue  to  the  author's  naMS; 
and  iiaub  the  St.  Albans  compUation  mm 
made  by  Abbot  John  de  Cella  himaelf  up  to 
the  year  1189,  when  Wendover  took  it  np 
and  carried  it  on  in  the  same  style  and  &om 
the  same  soorcea."  Beyond  the  entry  quoted 
above,  there  is  unfortunately  no  poatin 
evidence  to  support  this  theory.  The  mat 
that  oan  be  said  is,  that  it  ia  not  iacmisiatait 
with  tbe  genwrally  studious  character  o{  AbUl 
John  as  depicted  by  Paria  himaeV  k 
^h»  G^^A  Abbatittn.  Aa,  too,  he  had  Imb 
prior  of  Walhngford,  it  may  be  thon^  vt 
raoaiva  inaidantel  oonfimuticm  &om  tte&d, 
which  Mr.  Luard  ingeniously  pointe  out,  tbt 
in  taking  from  ItK^Dert  de  Maate  his  accomt 
of  the  raosneiliatien  beti^»en  Stephsn  isd 
Henry  II.  tbe  eompilfir  inasrto  tile  irar^ 
"apnd  WaUngriDrd"  aa  ika  flaat  when 
Ute  oonferenoa  waa  held.  On.  t^  other  hud, 
indspendnntly  of  the  words  in  the  Dams 
MS.  being,  aa  Mr.  Laa«l  admits,  readilj 
sttBMptible  of  a  dtSerent  interpretation,  k  k 
a  more  seriows  objection  thao.  he  asems  to 
consider  it  that,  altbcn^  Paris  in  the  unric 
tAxfW9  montioned  ennmeratei  aomewhat  mi. 
nntoly  John  da  Gella'a  attainmanta,  he  act 
only  does  not  aacjib*  tha  ChEenicle— not  ti  ' 
speak  of  tbe  Ltfa  of  Offib — to  him  by  dbh^ 
bwt  a^a  nothing  whidi  in  aay  v»ay  coaatw- 
ances  tile  idea  that  ha  was  a  writer,  or  em 
a  student,  of  history.  Tina  wonld  be  ngni- 
ficauti  even  if  I^ois  did  not;  nsa  the  com^lfc 
tion  directly,  but  through  the  mediun  of 
Wendover's  reoeusion ;  for  its  leoent  date, 
the  emiasnoe  of  its  auppasad  aathor,  aad  tbe 
official  paction  of  Paris  himself,  still  reada- 
it  impossible  that  he  ooald  have  been  ignsost 
of  the  existence  of  the  work  or  the  muna  d' 
tbe  writer.  But  when  ib  is  remembend 
that,  on  Mr.  Luard's  own  showing,  tbeimi 
was  not  only  well  known  to  Paris,  bat  «* 
the  object  of  his  particnlar  ptvEartmce  lad 
study,  it  appears  equally  impossible  that  i* 
sfaocdd  not  have  taken  ttie  teoable  to  aiect> 
tain  who  was  ite  anMior,  and  that,  had  IW 
author  been  Ji^m  de  Cella,  be  would  act  i 
have  meutionad  so  important  a  &ct  in  ks 
biography.  For  the  present,  ^lerefbre,  &t 
claim  of  Abbot  John  to  the  hononr  of  bein^ 
the  first  of  the  illostrioos  series  of  the:  Sl- 
Albans  historians,  must  be  regarded,  ^^ 
that  of  the  somewhat  shadowy  Walter,  tf 
"  not  proven  ;  "  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to 
late  to  hope  that,  as  the  wort  of  editing  ^^ 
MS.  materials  of  EngUsh  history  proceeds, 
further  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other— 
the  Bonrce,  for  example,  of  Pite's  statement 
— may  be  forthcoming. 

Upon  the  contents  of  the  voltamo  we  haw 
not  left  ourselves  room  to  dwell.  This,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  lees  consequence,  since  t^ 
most  valoaUe,  as  being  the  moat  origiou 
part  of  Paria's  woik  is  vat  to  come,  ^ 
Mr.  Luard  haa  himself,  therefcm,  d«f^ 
his  general  eetimato  of  its  character  and  ii^ 
portanc&  Ai)  tha  same  time  the  additionaw 
Paris,  both  to  the  aoonymons  oompilw  •■^ 
to  Wendover,  in  the  period  here  inoludwiaw 
neither  fisw  nor  uninteresting;  and  tow*w« 
the  end  eepeeiafly— ««,  for  iostanc^  w« 
graphio  account  of  the  proaeedings  «« 
dameaiMur  of  John  in.  tha  evanifbl  y«ar  ol 
Magna.  Gharta^tiiey  h«e  all  the  authonty 
of  Qoatompqii^y  ht4b»By.  M  r^arda  «» 
(;»at  Chart,  teelf,  Mr.  Lqald  eallsaUlifttMia 
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to  a  cnricnis  foot — (hat  the  renmon  of  it  ffivm 
by  Pan's  under  the  year  1215  is  m  remty  a 
conibination  or  "piece  of  patchwork"  Be- 
tween the  Charter  of  John  and  that  of 
Heniy  III.,  beaidw  actnally  ooutainiDg 
la&tbee  which  does  not  oooar  in  either.  The 
SMtae  is  the  case  with  WendorBr'e  yarBion, 
which  is  not  altogether  tiie  BBme  sa  -that  of 
fans.  A  more  Btrfldng;  instftnoe  of  khe 
licence  claimed  by  mediaeval  histonans  la 
the  treatment  even  of  formal  documents  -it 
would  be  difficnlt  to  find. 

Oeobqe  F.  Wabiok. 


NEW  Ncmas. 


Ow  FmuMni  ««  Anfflo-Temtoa  Slorif.     By 

W.   a    Watts.      Two    Vols.      (London; 

Chapman  &  Hall,  1875.) 
BoMwmen  Together.     By  Prank    Frankfort 

Moore.     (Ixmdon :  Smith,   Elder  ft  Oo., 

1875.) 
Sherborne,  or  the  MouM  at  fke  Four  Wayi. 

By    Edward    Heneage    Dering.      Thrae 

Vols.      (Lcmdon:    Smith,    Elder    k  Co., 

1875.) 
Anderida;  or,  the  Briton  and  the  Saxoti,  a.d. 

CCCCXLI.       Three    Vols.       (London: 

Bickers  &  Son,  1875.) 
The    Story    of  Sevenoaka.      By  Dr.    J.    G. 

Holland.     (London:   F.  Wamo  &  Co., 

1876.) 
Tbbre  is  one  partionlar  form  of  the  "  peni^ 
«wfol  "  which  ia  said  to  be  more  aotive^ 
mischievous  than  any  other.  It  is  that  to 
which  works  like  the  Boi/  Tirale,  Soy  Detec- 
tive, and  BO  forth,  belong,  ^herein  lads 
barely  in  their  teens  go  through  all  kinds  of 
^ventures,  in  which  they  invariably  get  the 
better,  physically  and  morally,  of  all  the 
strength  and  craft  of  their  eldvs  whom 
they  enoooTiter.  The  remit  of  this  wfaole- 
-Bome  and  credible  teaching,  greedily  swal- 
lowed by  inexperienced  yonngsters  with  a 
flttong  distaste  for  regular  work,  is  that 
they  attempt  to  carry  ont  its  lessons  into 
practice,  and  end  by  finding  the  arm  of  Uie 
policeman  and  the  brain  of  the  magistrate 
more  than  a  match  for  their  undeveloped  and 
misdirected  powers  of  mind  and  body.  Any 
spread  of  the  contagion  by  the  adaptation  of 
books  written  on  the  same  principle  to 
another  sex  and  class  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  Owr  Friivlein  oomes  periloasiy 
near  being  something  of  the  sort.  For  the 
^ist  of  the  story  is  that  a  German  military 
doctor,  of  strong  Anglomaniacal  tendenciee, 
reqnests  a  friend,  Herr  Delbrnok,  Principal 
and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Eisen. 
berg,  to  receive  as  ladj-honsekeeper  and 
li^vaniess  in  his  disorderly  and  nnmis- 
tresBcd  North-German  household  a  young 
Snglish  orphan  lady,  Clarice  Uansel, 
the  daughter  of  a  mined  squire,  who 
had  managed  her  father's  domeetao  af- 
fairs with  skill  and  fact  nntil  his  death. 
The  reqnest  is  granted,  and  the  yonng  lady 
soon  begins  the  task  of  reform.  She  wins 
over  the  old  housekeeper  whom  she  has 
come  to  displace,  the  honsemaid  whose  tasks 
she  has  to  reassign  and  increase,  and  all  the 
aarvant-men  abont  the  establishment.  She 
makes  paragon  pupils  of  the  Professor's  two 
nieces ;  oleans  and  furbishes  np  every  room  in 
4hs  hDnsa,  inelading  at  last  the  maMar's  own 


aka&j  and  bedroom ;  ref^nlateB  tiie  ovohard 
and  dairy  till  she  dears  all  the  honsahcdd 
expenses  by  the  sale  of  fruit  and  bntter  at 
market ;  causes  the  Eleotreas  to  become  her 
&8t  friend  by  some  of  this  butter  applied  to 
her  Highness' s  palate,  and  some  other 
bntter  not  less  charmingly  administered  to 
her  vanity  ;  starts  a  school  for  all  the  wai& 
and  stia,y6  whose  ednoation  had  been  ne- 
glected— in  North  Germany,  be  it  noted  — 
aeonres  the  conviction  of  a  gang  of  smngglero, 
and  delivers  the  Professor  by  her  evidenoe 
from  being  condemned  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason  at  a  State  trial ;  of  course  marrying 
him  at  last,  and  thereby  ending  her  certainly 
dubious  position  as  the  only  lady  in  the 
house  of  an  unmarried  man.  Those  who 
have  read  the  sketches  of  "  German  Home 
life  "  which  have  lately  ^peared  in  Fraeer't 
iIa9«jEme,andHr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  Saxon 
experiences  in  the  Oo»tempora/ry  Review,  will 
be  able  to  conjectnre  the  probability  of  that 
part  of  the  narrative  which  depicts  the  Qer. 
man  servants  as  being  broken  in  with  such 
ease  and  rapidity  to  English  ways,  even  if 
they  hare  had  no  personal  experience  of 
similar  efforts  of  their  own  when  residing  in 
Sootlaud  and  Ireland.  And  the  marvel  be- 
comes oven  more  inexplicable  if  Hiss  Clarice 
Manael's  sohool-leamt  German  were  not 
better  than  that  of  Mr.  Watts,  who,  though 
he  makes  a  fine  linguistic  bnret  by  calling 
hisprefece  nPOAErOMENA  (sic),  supplies 
us  with  Teatonic  vocables  at  discretion  of 
the  following  character :  Oiitibtteitier,  sin. 
fponner,  dookter  (twenty  times  at  least), 
Platte-Beutoh,  der  mMter,  dm-  Landhavt, 
/ran,  friiitleinm.,  spracht-zimmer,  sprinkled 
with  French  which  is  not  very  m.nch  better. 
It  is  appalling  to  think  of  wluit  may  lumpen 
if  this  dangerous  book  should  &11  into  the 
hands  of  the  numerous  English  yonng  ladiss 
who  go  govemessing  in  Germany.  It  would 
be  brii^ing'  fire  and  tow  together,  and, 
besides  countless  rows  in  private  households, 
might  make  an  enterprising  young  person 
who  attempted  to  get  at  State  documents  in 
Berlin  through  the  aid  c^  the  heradituy 
prinoelet  of  a  dependent  territory  go  &r 
towards  bringing  about  a  rupture  between 
Germany  and  England,  in  feeling  if  not  in 
diplomatrr,  which  is  frorse  than  anything  the 
penny  awfuls  have  done  yet. 

Sojourners  Together  is  a  slight  novelette, 
trea^ng  of  courtship  and  marriage  springing 
out  of  companionship  at  an  Alpine  hotel. 
The  struoture  of  tiie  story  is  t«o  frail  to 
demand  much  attention,  but  one  or  two  of 
the  characters  are  deverly  sketched,  and 
tiie  heroine,  though  extremely  sentimental, 
is  yet  not  made  silly.  We  are  shown,  with 
some  skill,  that  her  romantic  fancies  are 
simply  the  remains  of  her  reoent  school-girl 
experience,  and  are  not  incompatible  with 
practical  tact  in  social  matters.  It  is  a  plea, 
saut  little  book  to  while  away  an  hour  with, 
and  has  a  shrewd  turn  of  expression  here 
and  there  to  fiavour  the  salad  of  its  table 
d'hdte. 

Bherbome  is  not  what  might  be  looked 
for  fVom  its  appearance  as  a  three- volume 
novel  issued  by  the  publishers  of  the  Com- 
hiU  Magaxme.  It  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
story,  designed  for  oontroversial  purposes, 
in  which  all  the  good  characters  are  either 
hereditary  Boman  CatbolicB  or  ardent '  Yerts, 


all  the  middling  dnnMberB  are  eoBPrerted  in 
the  coarse  of  the  story  and  so  become  good, 
and  an  the  insigmfiomt  and 'bad  ones  are 
either  Italian  ftegmaaona  or  nmnbars  of  the 
Eetabhshed  Ohorch  of  England,  and  remain 
so.  The  aathor  has  laboured  diligently  to 
write  a  book  which  should  not  be  merely 
dever,  but  brilliant  and  pbilosophieal,  and 
faoa  the  Toward  of  a  conscieBce  wfaioh  must 
have  ^proved  suofa  exosllent  intentions. 
The  story,  which  runs  entirely  ob.  the 
return  of  an  infaerltauoe  to  the  right  heir 
after  having  been  legally  div»ted  in  the 
last  century  through  the  aotion  of  the  penal 
laws,  is  wraked  out  by  the  astiqaated  ma- 
ohinery  Of  a  doonment  disoorared  in  a 
secret  hiding-plaoe,  a  device  whidh  charms 
Mr.  Dering  so  ntaoh  that  he  employs  it  (mdoe, 
with  a  ^fieront  result  from  each  find. 
Although  the  date  of  his  narrative  inoludes 
the  Italian  entry  into  Bome  in  1870,  he  has 
much  to  say  about  the  long-continued  aotion 
of  ihe  penal  laws,  which  wonid  have  been 
appropriate  enough  hod  he  cast  the  drama 
into  tiie  period  before  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1839.  like  Hr.  Disraeli  in  Henrietta 
Temple,  It  ia  hardly  reasonable  to  grumble 
now,  seeing  that  the  last  legal  fetters  went  a 
generation  and  a  half  back ;  and  it  is  not  in* 
expedient  to  remind  Mr.  Dering  that  it  is  bat 
the  other  day  that  Cardinal  Simeoni,  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Madrid,  was  instmcted  to  insist 
on  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  Concordat, 
whidh  forbids  toleration  in  Spain,  white 
the  yonng  gentleman  who  is  pleased  to 
call  himself  Charies  TIL  has  undertaken 
to  visit  Nonconformity  with  severe  penalties 
laid  down  in  his  Penal  Code,  so  soon  as  he 
shall  be  able  to  enforce  it.  As  to  the 
oomploint  that  English  eonstituenoiee  will 
not  elect  Boman  Gatholio  representatives  to 
Parliament,  while  nuking  no  difficulty  about 
Unitarians,  Jews,  and  others  nmch  further 
removed  from  the  Established  Church, 
Mr.  Dering  has  only  to  disprove  the  notion 
that  his  Ohnrch  is  a  political  system  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  he 
will  do  away  with  this  disability  at  once. 
If  the  Jews  still  had  a  Patriarch  at  Tiberias, 
and  he  occasionally  required  his  co-religion- 
ists to  rig  the  market  on  every  European  ex- 
change to  promcfte  exclosively  Mosaic  ends. 
Baron  Rothschild  would  never  have  sat  for 
the  City  of  London.  Two  things,  however, 
Mr.  Dering  has  done.  Quite  unintentiionally 
and  unwittingly,  he  has  shown  the  marvel- 
Ions  cleverness  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  LoWutr,  by 
making  his  wooden  puppets  say  and  do  very 
much  what  Lady  St.  Julians  and  Clare 
Amndel  say  and  do  in  that  hook.  And  he 
has  depicted  as  the  three  'Terts  of  the  story 
a  yonng  man  who  failed,  first  in  the  army 
and  afterwards  in  Australia,  from  want  of 
faculty  for  getting  on ;  a  half-craay  woman 
who  had  lived  by  hersdf  for  half  a  century ; 
and  a  loafing  squire  in  love  with  two  Boman 
Catholic  ladies,  neither  of  whom  would 
marry  a  Protestant :  all  which  may  be  a 
very  correct  description  of  the  class  of 
people  from  whom  'Verts  are  now  obtainable, 
but  certainly  not  a  very  flattering  one.  Two 
things  he  has  not  done,  and  therein  has  not 
been  true  to  the  realities  of  the  society  he 
has  undertaken  to  sketch.  Ho  has  left  the 
dergy  entirely  in  the  back  ground  of  all 
the  proselytising,  for  the  one  who  appears  as 
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a  Bnbordm&ta  character  has  almost  nothing 
to  do  in  the  story ;  and  not  one  of  his  Papal 
Zonaves  has  a  word  to  aaj  aboat  lufallibili  ty, 
nor  his  devont  young  ladies  aboat  the  moral 
Kod  sanatory  virtnes  of  Lonrdee  wat«r — a 
eilence  which  is  simply  incredible  in  circles 
where  Liberal  Catholicism  ia,  as  in  Mr.  Der> 
ing's  eyes,  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  His 
oompetenoe  in  polemics  may  be  ganged  Crom 
his  objection  to  the  phrase  "  Boman  Catho- 
lic "  as  applied  to  his  commnnion,  for  he 
denomioeB  the  former  of  the  two  a^jectires 
as  either  roperflnons  or  misleading ;  in  ob- 
Tiona  ignoranoe  that  "  Roman  Catholic  "  is 
the  foroial  and  official  title  adopted  by  the 
lojdn  Chnrch  itself  in  all  its  most  anthorita- 
ttve  docnments,  and  notably  in  the  Tri- 
dentine  Creed  of  Pope  Pins  Iv . 

Anderida  is  a  bold  and  clerer  attempt  to 
Teconstroct  a  period  of  which  singalarly 
little  is  known — that  of  the  forcible  settle- 
ment  of  our  English  forefathers  in  Britain 
fbarteen  oentnnes  ago.  The  British  raio 
was  too  complete,  the  English  barbarism  too 
complete  also,  for  any  trustworthy  details  to 
have  been  preserved  by  either  side.  A  few 
broad  ontlinea  meet  ns  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, a  few  legendary  hints  in  Welsh 
englyna  and  ballads,  and  of  these  the  author 
of  Afiderida  has  availed  himself,  not  forget- 
ting to  tnm  for  aid  to  Kemble,  Gaest,  and 
Lappenbeiv.  The  story,  which  is  stcilfQlly 
oonatructed,  lies  within  a  period  of  £fty 
days,  and  moves  with  more  spirit  and  viva- 
cil^  thou  wonid  be  looked  for  under  the 
mass  of  antiquarian  details  with  which  it  is 
necessarily  clothed.  The  author,  obvionsly 
a  practised  penman,  has  not  tronbled  him- 
self to  invent  an  impossible  dialect  for  his 
chfli'&cters,  but  makes  them  speak  as  much 
mneteenth-centnry  English  as  is  consistent 
with  their  surround^igs.  More  versed  in 
jdulology  than  Canon  £ing8ley,  he  presents 
to  ns  a  real  Smith,  and  not  a  spurioas 
Smtd,  among  tlie  invaders.  The  descrip- 
tions  of  battles  and  sieges  bespeak  one  who 
has  studied  Icelandic  sagas,  which  supply 
the  details  omitted  by  the  tenie  entries  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  they  odd  much  to 
the  verve  of  the  book.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  stories  of  so  distant  a  date,  whose 
scene  is  cast  amid  an  unfamiliar  and  infe- 
rior civilisation,  the  personal  interest  which 
attaches  to  a  brilliant  psychological  novel  of 
the  present  day,  but  ATideridu  grapples 
boldly  and  not  nnauccessfiiUy  with  a  very 
dif&cult  problem,  and  shows  that  a  soil 
hitherto  deemed  barren  is  not  onsnitable  for 
bearing  gold. 

Ths  Story  ofSevenoakt  is  an  American,  not 
a  Kentish,  tale,  written  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  and  not  without 
a  certain  rough  vigour  and  humour.  It 
discloses  early  the  fact  that  in  the  crowded 
Eastern  States  paupers,  especially  lanatic 
paupers,  are  much  worse  treated  than  in 
En^^and,  being  literally  sold  by  auction  to 
the  person  who  will  board  and  lodge  them 
for  the  smallest  sum  per  head  to  bo  raised 
by  the  ratepayers.  Dr.  Holland  has  not  the 
literary  power  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
bat  OS  a  shrewd  American  man  he  sees  and 
records  other  aspects  of  New  England  life 
besides  those  which  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney, and  Miss  Alcott  have  made  familiar  to 
English  readers,  so  that  Bevenoakt  very  con- 


veniently supplements  their  stories,  which 
need  a  masculine  bass  to  steady  their  soprano 
and  treble.  S,.  F.  LnrLBDiLE. 


Shakeepeare's  FkjB.  Edited  with  a  preface,  notes, 
index  of  names,  snd  g-loasorial  index,  by  the  Hev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  (Macmillan.)  When  Mr. 
Collier  published  his  S/iakn>ere't  LStrary  thirtf- 
five  years  agfo,  and  Mr.  Eazlitt  lately  reprinted  it, 
ueither  editor  thought  it  ueceaaary  to  give  ^ther 
the  Lives  Irom  Plutarch  upon  which  Shakspere's 
classical  flays  were  founded,  or  the  Cbionidee 
upon  which  the  strictly  historical  plays  were 
built.  The  former  of  these  omissions  has  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Skeat  with  an  editorial  care 
which  br  eurpaaaee  that  of  either  of  the  other 
two.  If  some  one  equally  aocuiata  and  methodi- 
cal would  undertake  a  umilar  selection  from  the 
English  Chronicles  to  illustrate  the  historical 
plays,  and  would  ^ve  as  good  notes  and  as  full 
indexes  as  Mr.  Skeat  gives  us,  our  apparatus  for 
studying  Shakspere's  originals  would  be  ueorly 
complete.  We  can  only  suggest  one  alteration ; 
namely,  that,  instead  of  the  mamnal  summaries, 
the  contents  of  the  page  should  oe  indicated  by 
the  head-line,  and  the  mar^n  used  tea  continuous 
reference  to  tiie  eotresponding  act,  scene,  and  line 
in  the  play,  with  indications  either  in  the  ma^rin 
or  in  the  notes  of  any  alteration  of  or  addition  to 
the  Chronicles,  with  referencen,  where  possible,  to 
the  authorities  or  reasons  for  such  changes.  This 
would  be  a  laborious  undertaking,  but  it  is  one 
in  which  the  labour  might  easily  be  distributed 
among  many  workers.  No  editorial  care,  how- 
ever, will  ever  make  any  other  section  of  Shah- 
>per»'*  Libray  such  charming  reading  as  Pla- 
taroh's  Lives  m  North's  racy  and  vigorous,  if  not 
always  etrietiy  accurate,  version,  A  mechanical 
innovation  has  been  introduced  by  Mr,  Skeat, 
which  saves  much  trouble  in  counting  the  lines ; 
the  marginal  notes  are  numbered,  and  the  index 
refers  not  only  to  the  page,  but  to  the  marginal 
nomber.  In  his  pre&ce,  where  he  calls  attention 
to  this,  he  adds : — 

"  1  ben  Isava  here  to  expren  the  hopa  tbst  gloi- 
■uistB  will  alwayi  in  futara  givs  the  rsterencaa.  The 
explaoations  of  the  words  are  uomparativelj  of  small 
value,  for  thoy  may  be  wrong ;  but  the  reference  ii  a 
&ct,  and  ofien  by  Bupplying  the  context,  is  more 
wtisfiuiCory  than  aey  eipUnatioD.  Beside*  which, 
nich  referencas  often  enable  a  reader  to  recover  a 
passBffB.  .  .  .  Qlosaarieawithontreferancea  are  neaily 
wortUees." 

PUgrimaget  to  Saini  Man/  of  Wokingham,  and 
Saitd  Thomtu  of  Canterbury;  vjith  th»  CbUoguy 
on  Raih  VouM.  Bj  Desidenua  Erasmus.  Tiaus- 
lated  by  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.  Second 
Edition.  (Murray.)  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ct 
tury  ago.  It  attracted  considerable  attention 
its  appearance,  as  few  beside  antiquaries  a 
historical  students  were  then  aware  that  Krasmns 
had  left  us  such  graphic  pictures  of  one  side  of 
the  religious  life  of  our  foretathers.  Translations, 
it  is  true,  existed  of  these  and  the  other  CoOoquitt, 
but  they  were  old,  in  awkward  English,  and  con- 
sequently had  been  forgotten  by  the  multitude. 
Mr.  Nichols  did  his  work  well.  Nothing  better 
could  reasonably  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  trans- 
lation, and  the  notes  were  namerous,  scholarlike, 
and  to  the  paint.  The  second  edition  ia  not  a 
mere  reprint.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  after  a 
pretty  close  comparison  of  the  two  books,  all  tjiat 
was  in  the  first  edition  is  to  be  found  in 
the  second :  but  much  valuable  matter  has  been 
added.  In  1849  it  seemed  unlikely  that  England 
would  ever  witness  another  pilgnnuige  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  This,  with  other  mediaeval 
customs,  has,  however,  been  revived  of  late,  and 
we  have  therefore,  most  appropriately,  a  portion 
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finmi  the  Timm,  of  the  recent  pikrinuigee  to 
Pontign^,  Paray-le-Monial,  and  Oostodier.  These 
descriptions  are  well  written  and  have  consideraljle 
histoncal  and  social  interest.  It  is  well  that  th^ 
should  be  rescued  from  the  Hadet  of  a  newipapec- 
file  and  preserved  where  they  will  be  handy  of 
reference.  The  note  (p.  80)  on  the  tacred'  oil 
which  was  believed  to  flow  from  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  certain  saints  has  been  much  corrected 
and  enlarged.  The  names  of  Saints  Anthoin', 
Hugh,  Nicholas,  and  Demetrius,  however,  mi^hi 
have  been  added  to  those  given  whose  relics  oen 
supposed  to  have  this  property.  Sir  John  Mioje- 
viQe,  in  bis  picturesque  account  of  the  ■epolcbie 
of  Saint  Katherine  on  Mount  Sinu,  tells  us  ttat 
when  the  priest  who  showed  the  relics  tcucU 
them  with  a  ulver  instrument,  "  ther  gothe  oit 
lytylle  oyle,  as  thoughe  it  were  a  minB 
retynge."  The  oil  of  Sunt  Eatherins  mi, 
after  the  tme  cross,  probably  the  meet  widely  db- 
distributed  relic  in  exiatenoe.  Scarcely  a  cauidi 
tressury  was  to  be  found  where  it  was  not  u- 
hiUted.  The  tomb  of  Saint  Katherine,  with  tbe 
holy  oil  welling  from  it,  foimed  sonwtimes  a  aoli- 

S;t  for  embroidery  on  ecclesiastical  vestmeitt. 
orton,  Archbishop  of  Oanterhuiy,  gave  a  cow 
witb  this  device  worked  thereon  to  IJocdi: 
Cathedral.  A  note  tells  us  that  the  editor  ii  loi 
aware  that  there  is  any  English  translatioo  cf  tk 
CoUoquut  later  than  that  of  Bailey.  This  ii 
correct,  as  to  the  whole  book ;  bat  a  versiui  of 
certain  select  QMoovUt  was  made  by  John  Clarlf, 
and  published  at  QloucMter  in  1789.  Webellere 
also  that  a  few  of  them  have  been  rendered  Into 
En^ish  in  very  recent  days  by  the  Sev.  Ednsid 
Ol^ie  Lowe. 

Introduction  to  Praetkal  Farming  for  tht  Vk 
of  SchooU.  By  T,  Baldmn.  (MaaniUan.)  Mr. 
Baldwin  knows  how  to  preeent  in  an  acceptslilB 
form  an  immense  numoer  of  &cts  and  nmcb 
sound  adrice  concerning  the  material  and  work  of 
the  farm.  His  little  book  on  Irith  Farming  pub- 
lished last  year  and  the  work  which  is  lujw  befort  I 
us  prove,  however,  on  careful  examination,  to  bt  I 
virtually  identictd.  Some  transposition!  of  tb 
contents  of  a  few  chapters  have  been  made, : 

two  amall  volumes  are  m 
br  the  same  as  to  aerve  indiscriminately  the  iw- 
ful  purpose  of  teaching  the  elenients  of  prtcticsl 
farming-,  so  far  as  they  can  be  taught  In 
a  book.  There  are  conrise  accounts  ui  Mr. 
Baldwin's  Introduction  to  Farming  of  msnunt. 
crops,  live-stock,  the  dairy,  the  poultry-ywd, 
cottage-gaidening,  and  farm-management  fii> 
suggeetiona  are  haaed  on  actual  experience,  ssd 
are  explained  in  forcible  language.  Were  tbe 
teachers  of  our  elementary  schools  to  take  up  thii 
little  volume,  which  costs  but  a  single  ghiUicfr 
and  to  give  lessons  to  their  pupils  from  its  seyntl 
chapters,  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  farmii^  pw- 
cesses  and  products  might  some  day  giye  place  Ui 
an  intelligent  interest  in  such  matters.  The  f^ 
sent,  like  all  books  small  and  large  on  farmii^,!* 
not  without  defects  of  scope  and  language.  To 
quote  the  expressive  phrase  of  Emerson,  "Mtt 
on  the  Farm"  is  here  merely  "the  Farmer. 
And  we  cannot  approve  of  the  forced  meaaisg* 
given  to  some  words,  common  though  such  ubb«* 
may  be  in  agricultural  circles.  Why  shoiiW 
clovers  and  Italian  rye-grasses  be  called  "  artific^ 
grasses  "  P  Why  should  Peruvian  guano  be  callrt 
an  "  artificial  manure  "  P  An  eminent  agricuhiuw 
writer  like  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  sees  the  inappr»- 
priateneas  of  such  an  employment  of  a  word, 
might  have  introduced  soms  more  suitable  tenn 
Although  in  the  main  passable,  the  chemistrv  ol 
this  Introduction  is  a  littie  behind  the  day,  wd  u 
a  few  places  decidedly  requires  revision. 

T/u,  Frinaplei  of  Boofc-Ke^ng  bv  D'"^ 
Untrg,  by  Henry  Manly  (Stanford),  IwgiM  bJ 
cautioning  the  student  that  the  hook  is  not  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  aid  of  a  mssteri  sad  m 
author  might  have  added,  tiat  e»eo  with  a  lou^ 
bo(A-ittepug  is  an  art  scuoaly  to  ba  sttau** 
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except  practically.  IIoweTer  that  nwiy  be,  the 
buok  seems  carefully  compiled  and  likely  to  prove 
very  useful  Rnd  instructive  to  those  who  have 
alrendy  had  same  initifttioD  into  hook-keeping  in 
anoBice. 

Book-Kegpinj,  by  John  Ilsliiel  Mnclean  (W. 
Collins,  Sons  k  Co.),  is  more  modest  in  its  object, 
having  a  great  portion  of  its  contents  devoted  to 
single  entry,  which  is  adaated  to  the  shop  rather 
than  to  the  merchant's  office.  It  enters  minutely 
into  det^,  and  the  exercises  appesr  to  be  w^ 
calculated  to  advance  the  pupil  aa  &r  as  possible 
before  entering  upon  the  care  of  a  set  of  books, 

Qudmon,  Iht  Jirtt  EngHih  Poet.  By  Robert 
Spenco  Watson.  (Longmans.)  Mr.  Watson  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a 
solicitor,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He  is  honour- 
aUy  known  as  a  helper  of  in  good  works  there, 
and  as  one  who  left  bosinees  and  profit  to  carry 
Blma  and  comfort  to  aufiering  French  Tillagers  in 
the  last  German  war.  He  also  for  many  yeara 
gave  the  eveni^  of  busy  days  to  teach,  in  his 
northern  town,  English  langiiage  aud  literature  to 
working  folk.  Thepreseatlittlebookcontainahis 
lectures  on  Caedmon,  our  first  religious  poet,  who, 
in  the  seventh  century,  wb«  bidden  from  heaven 
to  "  sing  the  beginning  of  created  bMngs,'  and 
who,  learning  all  of  the  Bible  story  that  ha  could 
by  hearing,  "  as aclean animal,  ruminating,  turned 
(it)  into  the  sweetest  veree,"  Aftera  short  account  of 
the  political  and  intellectual  state  of  Europe  in  the 
seventh  centory,  Mr.  Wataon  gives  a  spirited  sketch 
of  the  old  Maker's  poem,  bringing  out  its  touches 
of  contemporary  life,  and  flavouring  them  with 
bits  at  modem  abuses ;  as  on  the  Anglo^son 
virtue  of  gold-giving  io  chiefs,  he  says :— "  Nepo- 
tism was  esteemed  a  virtue  then,  although  now- 
adays only  spiritual  leaders  and  judges  are  per- 
mitted to  look  upon  it  aa  such,  and  to  practise  it 
freely."  He  then  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
Ruthwell  Cross,  and  the  VercaUi  MS.  "  Dream  of 
the  Holy  Bood,"  which  is  undoubtedly  Cvnewuirs, 
though  Mr.  Haigh,  and  Professor  Stephens,  &c., 
have  somewhat  confused  Mr.  Watson's  mind  about 
it,  as  others  have  puailed  it  much  about  Bemuulf, 
which  is  clearly  earlier  than  Oaedmon.  A  short 
account  of  the  noble  Anglo-Saxon  fragment  of 
Judith — not,  of  course,  Caedmon's — follows :  and 
the  book  is  ended  by  a  chapter  showing  that 
England  had  the  earliest  vernacular  literature  in 
Europe  in  its  fine  seventh  century  Anglo-Saxon 
school.  Qermon  and  French  literature  date  ftom 
the  ninth  century ;  Norse,  Provencal,  and  S. 
Italian  f^om  the  eleventh;  N.  Italian  and 
Spanish  from  the  twelfth.  Mr.  Watson's  little 
book  is  most  pleasant  reading;  and  full  of  in- 
teresting matter.  We  hope  it  may  (urculate 
widely,  and  thus  help  to  clear  off  a  little  of 
that  contemptiUe  ignorance  of  their  early  literature 
which  previuls  among  English  men  and  women. 
We   should    like   to  have  a    similar    book  oi 


Henry  S 

A  Sermon  of  Sefamtation,  preached  July  27, 
1643.  By  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.  Edited  by  John 
Eglington  Bailey.  (Pickering.)  This  sermon  is 
put  forth  as  a  specimen  of  an  edition  of  FuUei'$ 
CoUectfd  Sermons  which  Mr.  Bailey,  the  author  of 
the  Zi/e  of  Flitter,  is  preparing.  It  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Fuller's  style.  Though  it  does  not  contain 
any  of  his  beet  sayings,  it  is  from  bepnning  to 
end  saturated  with  lively  and  quaint  faocy. 
Fuller  was  not  a  time-server  in  the  mean 
sense  of  that  word,  hut  he  waited  upon  and 
watched  the  times.  He  lived  when  all  religious 
opinion,  within  the  limits  of  Trinitarian  ortho- 
doxy, and  all  political  opinions  whatsoever  were 
fiercely  called  in  question,  and  he  chose  rather  to 
endeavour  to  still  the  tempest  than  to  swell  its 
volume  by  his  breath.  The  elemental  war  had 
become  bio  bitter  for  an*  number  of  good  men 
such  as  he  was  to  have  a  cnance  of  being  henrd  to 
any  good  purpose  until  the  contending  forces  had 
spent  thamselvea.     Wide-minded  for  his  agp,  he 


s  narrow  Id  ours ;  but  the  attraction  in  this  I 

and  all  hia  other  writings  is  not  in  the  ideas  but  1 
in  the  humorous  garb  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
A  good  ediUon  of  Fuller's  aermona  has  long  been 
wanted.  Is  Mr.  Bailey  quite  sure  that  ha  has 
found  them  all  ?  The  'Bntisb  Museum  contains 
an  unmatched  collection  of  the  pamphlet  literature 
of  his  time.  The  Bodleian,  too,  is  rich  in  that 
department ;  but  the  two  coUeetions  taken  together 
by  no  means  furnish  a  complete  set  of  tlie  tracts 
printed  between  1640  and  the  fire  of  London. 
Editob. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

It  is  stated  that  the  title  of  Mr,  William 
Black's  new  novel,  which  will  begin  inthe  Janu- 
ary number  of  MaanUlarCt  Magazine,  is  Madcap 
Viola.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  London  and 
partly  in  the  Highlands. 

We  understand  that  the  new  novel  Owen 
Owyrnie't  Great  Work,  lately  published  by  Messrs. 
MacmiUan,  is  by  Lady  Augusta  Noel,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  author  of  several 
popular  works. 

Mk.  IUlfh  Waldo  EifEBaoK  is  preparing  a 
collected  edition  of  some  of  hia  earlier  papers 
which  have  hitherto  lain  buried  in  the  files  of  the 
Dial,  and  other  papers  now  forgotten  and  diflicult 
to  obtain.  He  has  re-written  them  to  a  large 
extent. 

Db.  Piscsn.,  who  has  lately  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Kiel,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  which  is  making  a  ssnaation  in  Ger- 
manr.  The  title  is  The  Bacetuiotu  of  Salcmitald. 
We  learn  from  the  pamphlet  that  Dr.  Piechel  has 
collected  twenty-one  MSS.  of  SakmUaU,  and 
wiahcfl  to  Iving  out  a  new  edition  of  that  elasacal 

Wb  learn  from  America  that  the  sale  of  Miaa 
Alcott's    charming    story.    Little    Women,    has 

reached  the  almost  incredible  number  of  a  million 
copies.  This  is  an  immense  sale,  even  for  tht 
United  States,  where  cheapness  aud  perfectly 
organised  means  of  distribution  have  brought  good 
books  within  the  reach  of  "  the  people  "  much  more 
completely  than  is  the  case  in  our  own  country. 
Miss  Alcott  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott, 
of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Emerson,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  N( 
England  School  of  Tranacendentalists. 

Tbb  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
the  National  Assembly  of  France  to  enquire  into 
the  cmdilJon  and  wages  of  the  French  labonring 
clasaes,  and  the  relations  between  masters  and 
workmen,  has  been  published.  It  contains  &ctB 
and  statistics  of  considerable  importance  and 
utility,  but  its  reasoning  and  conclusions  can 
hardly  be  Hud  to  add  much  to  its  value.  It  urgee, 
however,  with  truth  that  the  wide  distribution  of 
landed  property  places  the  working-classes  in 
France,  and  the  questions  relating  to  them,  on  a 
different  footing  from  that  which  they  occupy  in 
KnglflTii 

Mr.  Batard  Tatlor  is  making  ebborate  studies 
for  a  combined  biognqihy  of  Qoethe  and  Schiller, 
which  will  occupy  several  volumeB,  and  will  not 
be  ready  for  some  years  to  come. 

A  VALUABLE  addition  to  the  history  of  the 
English  drama  is  in  preparation  under  the  name 
of  An  Old  Womim'i  Oottip,  by  Fanny  Kemble. 
Mrs.  Kemble,  who  is  at  present  living  near  Phila- 
delphia, has  alreadv  numished  four  numbers  of 
this  record  of  her  life  in  the  Atlrmtic  Monthly 
Review.  It  is  understood  that  she  offered  the 
MS.  at  finit  to  a  well-known  English  magazine, 
the  managers  of  which  let  it  slip  through  their 
fing«ra,  and  only  when  it  had  been  already 
accepted  in  Boston  found  out  what  a  mistake 
they  had  made.  The  book  when  finished  (in 
about  a  year)  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Ilurd 
and  Houghton. 


Mb.  Sawjbl  Cj-ehktb  (Mark  Twain)  proposes 
to  visit  England  next  spring. 

The  Zoological  Station  on  the  Island  of  Feai- 
kese.  established  by  the  late  Professor  Agas^iz. 
has  Dsd  to  be  given  up.   The  endowment  provided   , 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  a  cigar-merchant  of  New  York, 

S roved  to  be  insufficient  t«  meet  the  high  cost  of 
ving  in  this  cheerless  and  barren  spot ;  and  the 
persons  who  came  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
yantsges  of  the  establishment  were  found  to  be 
quit«  incompetent  to  conduct  researches  into  the 
marine  life  around  them.  The  place  got  into 
debt,  and  the  liberal  founder  was  not  disposed  to 
be  forthcoming  with  any  considerable  addition 
to  his  original  donation ;  so  that,  after  some 
mutual  recriminations,  the  concern  was  wound 
up,  Mr.  Alexander  AgBsaii  paying  the  deficit  out 
of  hia  ovm  pocket.  tSt.  Agaasiz  has  recently 
built  himaelf  a  house  at  the  aonthem  extremity 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Ialand,_  and  proposes  to  invite 
one  or  more  students  to  join  him  from  time  to 
time  in  inveeti^ting  the  marine  animals  which 
tlie  tide  brings  m  great  mnltitudea  almost  up  to 
his  door. 

Thb  Joamal  del  EconomiOe*  for  November 
contains  a  spirited  and  interesting  reply  by  M. 
Emile  de  Laveleye  to  M.  Baudrillart's  attack  on 
his  exposition  of  the  new  tendencies  of  political 
economy  in  the  Revue  det  Detce  Mondei  of 
July  16. 

The  question  that  intereated  the  quidnuncs  of 
the  metropolia  some  years  ago — Shall  Cromwell 
have  a  statue  P — has  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive in  Manchester.  Mrs.  Abel  Heywood  has  pre- 
sented to  that  <uty  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Pro- 
tector. It  has  been  modelled  by  Mr.  Noble,  is 
nine  feet  high,  weighs  upwards  of  a  ton,  and  has 
cost  about  1,6001.  The  pedestal  is  a  solid  block 
of  rough  hewn  granite.  Cromwell  is  represented 
in  the  military  coetnme  of  the  period,  and  the 
features  are  dignified  and  expressive. 

Thb  Chancer  Society's  Concordance  to  Chaucer's 
Works  makes  way.  Miss  Frances  Lord,  now  in 
chaj^  of  the  mgh  School  for  Qirb  at  Oxford, 
has  just  sent  in  her  part  of  the  work,  "  The  Hon 
of  Law's  Tale,"  begun  in  the  spring  of  1872. 
Mr.  Henry  Hueks  Gibbs  is  two-thirda  through 
his  "  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale."  All  the  other 
Tales  and  die  few  Minor  Poems  yet  published  in 
Parallel  Texts  by  the  Society  are  in  nuid,  except 
the  "  Second  Nun's  and  Oanon's  Yeoman's  Tales," 
which  Mr.  Adamson,  of  Hadlow,  has  thrown  up. 
Another  volunteer  b  wanted  for  them. 

Toe  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  Uuiversity 
Press  have  undertaken  to  publish  a  critical  edition 
of  the  ancient  Latin  version  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia's  Commentary  on  the  shorter  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  The  text  will  be  based  upon  a  colla- 
tion of  the  Amiens  MS.  used  by  J.  B.  Pitra  in 
preparing  the  ^ricilegium  Soleimetue,  t.  I.,  and  a 
MS.  lately  detected  among  the  Harleian  collection 
at  the  British  Museum.  Together  with  the  ver- 
sion it  b  proposed  to  exhibit  such  fragments  of 
the  Greek  commentary  as  can  be  collected  from 
Cromer's  Catena  and  fhnu  other  sources.  The 
work  wiU  be  edited  by  H.  B.  Swete,  B.D.,  Fellow 
of  Qonville  and  Cains  College. 

AjtOKo  Messrs.  Hatchards'  announcements  wa 
notice  Military  Oarieatwet,  A  to  Z.,  by  Surgeon- 
Major  Scanlan  -,  Slamelen  KnigAtM ;  or,  Liilzen  and 
£a  Vendie,  by  Viscountess  Enfield;  and  Oiritt, 
the  Greater  of  MiraeUt,  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe. 

Mb.  Sebjeakt  Cox,  the  President  of  the  Psy- 
chological Society  of  Great  Britain,  will  publish 
early  in  January  the  first  volume  of  a  treatiae  on 
The  Mechanittn  of  Man,  as  composed  of  Body, 
Mind,  and  Soul;  being  a  reproduction,  rewritten, 
re-arranged,  and  greatly  extended  of  hia  book  on 
the  question  "  What  am  lY"  which  has  buen  for 
some  months  out  of  print. 
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With  the  Juinarj  number  of  the  Argonaut, 
edited  by  Mr.  fleoTga  Glndstone,  a  new  BerieBwill 
corameDce,  and  a  special  department  will  be 
■ipened  for  the  purpose  of  giving;  raoothly  r4iuntii 
of  the  ndvance  of  sripiire.  Amonsr  the  contribu- 
tors for  the  new  rear  will  be;^Mr.  John  M«c- 
irregor,  Dr.  John  Itae,  Professor  Gkdstone,  Mr. 
Wjlte  BayliM,  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  13.A., 
Sir  Charles  Beed,  and  others. 

Mmsrs.  PumcK  iMB  SiiCFBoiT,  of  LeiceBtet 
Square,  will  offer  for  sale  in  December  some 
ongiual  MSS.  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  in- 
cluding the  comjdete  tale*  of  "  My  Life's  Adven- 
tures," "The  Rags,"  "The  Potatoes,"  "The 
Most  ImpoBsible,"  "  The  Bishop  of  Biiigland  and 
bis  Friend,"  &c.,  together  with  Oertner's  original 
crayon-drawings  of  portr^ta  of  H.  C.  Andersen 
and  Albert  Thorwaldaen,  signed  by  themselrcB. 

The  annnsl  income  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  we 
learn  from  the  recently  published  accounts,  is  quite 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditure.  There  is 
already  a  considerable  deficit,  which  must  increase 
Tear  bj  year,  lihe  salaries  of  the  officials  having 
been  permanently  augmented,  while  no  addition 
has  been  made  t«  the  fond  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Curators.  Some  time  back  it  was  reported  by  the 
Curators  to  the  anthorities  that  an  additional  sum 
of  2,00(M.  per  annum  should  be  allowed. 

Is  a  notice  of  the  poem  entitled  Jvnat  .FMtr, 
a  Scotch  d^ly  newspaper  atthbiitea  the  author- 
ship to  Mr.  Kobert  Buclianan  in  these  words: — 
"  If  Robert  Buchanan,  who  has  sought  such  dis- 
guises before,  has  not  written  it,  I  don't  know 
who  has,"  We  ore  requnted  to  state  that  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan  is  not  the  writer,  but  that 
JoTuit  FMtr  is  by  an  author  who  has  not  before 
been  known  a«  a  writer  of  verse. 

Wb  hear  that  Miss  Helen  Matliera  is  the  author 
of  the  novel  entitled  Omi'n'  thro'  the  Rye. 

Mb.  D,  BixiLAS  has  translated  into  Modem 
Greek  three  of  Sbakapere's  Tragedies.  The  trans- 
lations are  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published 
early  neit  year  at  Athens. 

We  remind  Shakspere  readeta  in  search  of  illus- 
trations for  his  words  that  Sir  Richard  Warner's 
Khakspere  Olimart/,  in  forty  volumes,  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  Additional  ManuBcripts,  10,47l'- 
10,511,  in  alphftbetical  order.  Though  n  cursory 
glance  through  the  flrat  half  dozen  volumes  does 
not  show  much  worth  seeing,  jet  the  collection 
may  be  worth  turning  to  on  an  emei^jfency.  Mr. 
Dyce's  collection  at  the  South  Kenrin^on  Museum 
is  likely  to  yield  more. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Bond  and  the 
officers  of  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the 
British  Museum  have  not  only  through  the  press 
their  Catalogue  ofthe  Additional  Manuscripts  from 
1854  to  1860,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  work  up  to 
1876  is  well  in  hand.  The  department  has  thus 
not  only  given  its  studenta  the  great  boon  of  a 
clnsaified  catalogs  of  its  MS3.,  but  will  soon 
have  worked  off  all  the  old  nrrenrs  and  done  its 
opiinary  work  besides.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Bond  and  his  sUtf. 

So«E  of  the  members  of  the  Prtlsenpraphieal 
Society,  who  are  also  working  at  English  raanL- 
pcripts  of  from  the  eleventh  to  the  tilteenth  een- 
turv,  liave  from  time  to  time  asked  tliat  the 
fiocietv  would,  for  the  sake  of  practical  iibb, 
publish  fac-similes  of  some  late  dated  English 
jiianiiscripta  to  serve  as  standards  of  refertnce  in 
easeti  of  editorial  puzzlement.  Wo  are  informed 
thit  in  tliB  next  part  of  the  Society's  publica- 
tions two  fac-siiviles  of  eleventh  and  tn-elfih 
cruturv  lOnglish  work  will  appear,  lint,  as  the 
grett  'bjlk  of  the  English  MSS.  now  printed 
lire  of  the  fourteent'u  and  ilfteenth  centurien,  we 
pltaitwith  thel'alaeographical  Society's  Committee 
lor  dated  specimens  of  tliose  times.  Uncials  and 
lliu  like  are,  of  coursi',  pleasant  to  the  antiquarian 
mind,  but  our  working  English  editors  may 
fairly  clwm  regard  in  every  number  of  the  So- 
ciety's issues. 


Mb.  B,  K  Fbahcillov,  author  of  Olympia,  A 
Dog  and  Hi*  Shadow,  £c.,  is  the  antbor  of 
"  Streaked  with  Gold,"  the  Christmas  number  of 
the  Oentleman'l  Mni/iKiae,  but  the  section  called 
"  PedJar  Solomon's  Pocket-Book,"  written  to  har- 
monise with  Mr.  Francillon's  plot,  is  by  Mr.  W. 
Senior  ("  Red  Spinner ").  The  poem  ea'lled  "  The 
Changeling:  A  Legend  of  the  Moonlight,"  which 
comes  in  as  an  episode,  and  forms  no  part  of  the 
main  story,  is  by  Robert  Buchanan. 

Mr.  WHUiSEH,  whose  Almnn/iik  is  an  widely 
known,  is  abont  to  publish  a  weekly  penny  journal 
for  popular  reading.  By  providing  a  really  inte- 
resting magazine,  in  which  high-closa  ticcion  will 
form  a  considerable  portion,  and  by  making  the 
work  thoroughly  attractive,  he  hopes  in  some 
measure  to  counteract  the  influence  now  unhappily 
exercised  by  criminal  and  unwholesome  literature, 
especially  upon  young  readers. 

SwrTZBEuin)  has  lost  two  eminent  men  witliin 
the  last  few  days.  Dr.  J.  J.  Blumer,  of  Glarus,  and 

Dr.  Oasimir  Pftiffer,  of  Luzeni.  Both  were  jurists 
and  active  politicians,  and  contributors  to  the 
historical  literature  of  their  nation.  Dr.  Blumer, 
who  was  born  in  1819,  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Zurich,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
native  canton,  where  he  threw  himself  eagerly 
into  politics,  was  chosen  amemberof  the  Landrath, 
and  later  became  President  of  the  cantonal  Civil- 
gericfat  and  of  the  Appellationshof,  sitnations 
which  he  held  until  the  b^inning  of  this  year. 
Last  autnmu  he  was  appointed  with  the  universal 
consent  of  all  patties  to  the  Presidentship  of  the  new 
Gerichtshof  for  the  whole  Confederation  organised 
under  the  refarmed  Bundeflver&sung  of  1874. 
His  judgment  on  qneetions  of  Stats  law  was 
valued  b^nd  the  Swiss  boundary.  His  literaiy 
activity,  which  began  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  kept  pace  with  his  political.  Its 
first  fruit  was  a  traatise  entitled  Da»  Thai  Glanu 
untar  Sdckmgen  und  Oetteireich ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed later  oy  his  Stoat*-  taid  Itechtignchichte 
der  Sehwfi^eriichfn  IhmokrrAie.  In  1860  ap- 
peared his  Randbuch  det  Sclitcaisifriichen  Staati- 
rrchtet.  Eis  most  strictly  literary  writmgs  were 
related  in  great  degree  to  hiti  professional.  He 
was  one  of  the  foundersof  the  Historische  Verein  of 
Glarus,  whose  Jnhrbach  is  among  the  best  of  the 
many  excellent  historical  and  antiquarian  serials  of 
the  Swiss  Confederacy.  Thn  "  Urkimdenbuch  "  of 
thfl  Society's  journal  was  edited  by  Dr.  Blumer, 
and  its  transcripts  and  historical  elucidations  are 
reckoned  by  Swiss  scholars  as  the  best  work  done 
among  them  in  this  province.  Blumer  described 
himself  as  a  Conservative  by  family  and  by  nature, 
but  his  historical  studies  of  the  pest,  and  the  con- 
temporary struggles  of  the  Sonderbund  period, 
made  him  an  eager  Liberal.  Ue  took  a  lively  and 
active  part  in  the  recent  work  of  the  revision  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Dr.  PfylTer  was  bom 
in  Rome,  in  the  year  1704,  where  his  father 
was  a  captain  of  the  Pope's  Swiss  Guard.  He 
was  sent  as  student  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen,  and  alter 
the  compilation  of  his  course  worked  as  an  advo- 
cate in  his  ancestral  canton  of  Luzem.  lie 
and  his  brother  Edward,  the  sons  of  the 
Prtpnl  soldier,  were  both  of  tliem  strongly 
pronounced  Liberal;),  and,  indi'cd,  the  founders  of 
the  I.ib?r.>l  reaction  in  the  canton  of  Liizem.  The 


the  Presidentship  of  the  Luterner  tHierpcricht, 
and  waa  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Swise 
Kstionalrath.  His  principil  literar}'  work  was 
hi.iloric*l,  OrtcliirMe  dri  Kanfont  Lusntui.  It  is 
a  sigiiilicnnt  fact  t'.iat  the  Swiss  historical  students 
are  in  almost  all  cases  active  politicians,  and  divide 
tliuir  time  bt^twarn  making'  history  and  writing  it. 
He  was  a  link  between  the  pant  and  present  gene- 
r.itions  of  Swiss  patriots  and  authors.  V\'b  re- 
collect the  admiration  and  atl'ection  with  which 
he  is  spoken  of  in  the  aQtobiogrophy  of  Ileinrich 
Zschokke,  to  whose  SchweiztrbutmtM  contributed 


in  the  most  dangerous  days  of  press  cetuonhip. 
Dr.  Pfyffer  was  buried  atL'uMm  on  the  I6th  of  ttai 


grave  by  a  galaxy  of  Swiss  political  and  littrin 
notables,  and  on  address  was  delivered  by  the  mat 
august  official  person  in  the  confedsacy,  lb 
BundeapriUident  Scherer. 

Ib'  accordance  with  the  will  of  Professor  Jiinflm, 
of  Berlin,  his  collection  of  sci*ntittc  works  uid  ill 
his  surgical  instruments  have  been  presented  brbk 
widow  to  the  Augusta  hoaoital.  A  still  mm'im. 
portant  bequest  is  reported  from  Leipzig,  whattbe 
liojral  Saxon  Academy  of  Sciences  has  recfiTtii 
donation  from  the  late  Dr.  Hermann  Ilirtel  i 
30,000  marks,  to  bo  expended  bj;  them  in  holpi; 
German  students  to  proMcute  scientific  enquiriH. 

The  University  of  Gottingen  has  lostantlb 
teacher  by  the  death  of  Dr.  LndwigI>nncker,Fii> 
feasor  of  Theology,  and  the  author  of  Kitnl 
raluable  contRbotions  to  patristic  literature,  one 
of  tbe  beet  of  which  is  his  Life  of  Irmaeia. 

Tas  death  is  also  announced  at  Rome  of  Dr. 
Albert  Draasel,  for  niany  years  correepoadeat  cf 
the  leading  German  papers.  As  a  critical  BckoUr 
and  lAtinist,  Dr.  Dresael  ewly  acquired  •  &*■ 
tingnished  reputation  by  hie  able  ediliana  of  sau 
of  the  Epistlee,  of  a  work  of  the  Presbyter  En- 
,  Selecldona  from  the  Archives  in  tae 


Vatican,  the  letters  of  Clemens  Romi 

poems  of  AureliuB  Prudentius,  beside  notneroBi 

lesser  treatises  on  historical  and  archaeak^ 

Ths  sale  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  choia 
library  of  John  Dunn  Ghudner,  Esq.,  the  ditf 
part  of  which  was  sold  in  1864,  took  pltce  « 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &.  Hodge's  on  the  WH 
instant,  and  extraordinary  prices  were  obtaintd. 
The  New  Tettament,  in  lAtin  and  English,  tmu-  : 
bted  by  Myiea  Ooyerdale,  black  letter,  printed  in 
Paris,  in  1638,  by  Regnault,  at  the  eneuMol 
Bishof)  Bonner,  but  seiied  and  destroyed  by  Ik 
Inquisition,  1001.,  the  highest  price  hitherto  ob- 
tained for  a  copv  being  %2L ;  The  Whol*  Byiti. 
transhited  by  Myles  Goverdole,  with  Heslefi 
title-psp  of  1660,  black  letter,  printed  at  Zliridi 
by  Christopher  Froschauer,  the  preliminary  lum 
being  added  by  Hester,  63^.  ;  Nfice  TtUamrtt, 
both  Latine  and  Englishe,  by  Mvles  GoT«rdtk, 
bhick  latter,  J.  Nicolson,  1638,  71/. ;  Naot  Tnlt- 
mmit,  corrected  by  Willyam  Tyndale,  bUck  letlCi 
IfiSO,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  by  Vrmte- 
man  at  Antwerp,  COt.  10s. ;  Bj/ble,  black  lelltt, 
1648,  printed  by  Dave  and  Seres,  661.;  Bt^ut! 
Common  Praye):  First  Edition  of  KiniT  ^' 
ward  VI. 's  Second  Book,  1662,  black  letter,  ^Vliyt- 
churche,  3W. ;  Jlenricut  Vllt  de  vera  dtftrali^ 
regiae  poltiiMit  tt  ecclMiatttaie,  1638,  16^  fli; 
Parrot,  Laquri  ridiaUoti,  or  Springes  for  WixA- 
cocka,  1613,  ISi.;  Patten,  Fjpfdiciim  into  Sfc/- 
Imde,  black  letter,  1648,  «H.  lOi.,  nearly  double 
the  price  the  Roxburghe  copy  sold  for ;  /Vywr 
in  iTn^jyuAf,  after  the  use  of  Sarum,l£i6o,U9utll.' 
cited  as  Queen  Mary's  book,  and  fur  the  inVstr- 
tion  of  which  penal  orders  were  issued  by  Quwn 
Eliiabetb  and  James  L,  KH. ;  Aeiopi  tilt  p" 
Mitrimuin 2'lavydtm  ft  Fnbutae,  Greek  and  Latin, 
first  cdition.printed  at  Milan  cu-ea  14S0,  ^-il.  lO^- 
iTttirchyarde*  Oiippet,  1678,  and  CMltngt,  IjH^, 
black  letter,  40/.  ]0». ;  Cnnmer,  Archbishop,  D^ 
fmee  of  the  Doi^rine  of  the  Sacramnd,  Visa 
'lettor,  'Wolfe,  1650,  Oi.  5«.;  Forbes'  CarBlin. 
Stmgi,  and  Fitncirt,  ICW2,  20/.  &. ;  Miiltre  di  M 
Fntiiim  noitre  tdgnnir  Jetu  rrift,  black  lel'w. 
■2r,l.  10s. !  Prynne,  Collection  of  Sicordt,  all  w' 
twenlv-fivB  copies  burnt  in  the  great  Fira  •» 
Ixmdo'n.  low.;  lloderiquo  Ae  Zamari,  Myrot^ 
d.  In  Vie  H»mmnf,  Lyon,  1463,  W.  The  «* 
lots  sold  for  J,0.-'2/. 

Wr  have  received  Tht  Life  and  Ti«u»  o/ff'^ 
Cooko.  1).D.,  LL.D.,  bv  Professor  J.  I-  ''"^"l 
people's  edition  (Belfs'st;  Mullsn);  ai<»if^' 
Ththimi,  bv  John  Parkin  (LongwaM);  Tht  i*- 
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gMAy  Ltgaadt,  new  edition,  3  vols.  (B«atleT> ; 
Journal  of  the  Lady  Bei^rix  Qraham,  by  Mre. 
Fowler  Smith,  second  edition  (BeU) ;  Tlit  Kryi 
of  tht  Qrttilt,  Hecond  edition,  revised  (Triibner]  ; 
Among  the  Zului  and  Amntotu/at,  bv  the  late 
Uftvid  Leslie,  Mcond  edition  (Edinburgh:  Ed- 
moDston  And  Douffloe) ;  The  Hittiuy  (./  Prott»~ 
tanlitm,  by  the  Rev.    J.    A.    Wjlie,    Vol    I. 

The  follow  iDir  Farluimentaiy  Fspere  have 
lately  been  piibliahed  ;— Reports  of  II.M.'b  Se- 
cretaries of  £nib.iS9y  and  Ijepntdon  on  Manu- 
fiictUTea,  Comnierce,  Ac,  Part  IV.  (price  Q^d.)  • 
the  Filtr-tbird  Report  of  the  ConuniMionen  of 
JI.M.'h  WoodB,  Forest*,  and  I^and  Revenuea  (price 
2(.  6(f.} ;  Reports  of  Inapectin};  Officera  on  Rail- 
wny  Accidents  durinf^  May,  June,  and  July,  1875, 
with  Plftlea  (price  5a.) ;  Elevouth  Annual  Report 
of  loBpector  under  Alkali  Acta  Cprice  3i.  dd.); 
ATeinomndum  on  the  Cemua  of  llritiah  India 
of  1871-72  (price  81<j.h  Annual  Stntemeut  of 
the  Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United 
Kinfrdom  for  the  Year  la'i,  Part  I.  (price 
Is.  ^d.) ;  Annual  SUt«Dient  of  the  Trade  ot  the 
United  Kiof^om  with  Foreign  Countries  luid 
British  PosseaaioDS  for  the  Year  1874 ;  Copy  of 
Inatnictiona  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  rela- 
tive to  the  Surrey  of  Merchant  Ships,  with  Plana, 
I^iaf^rams,  &c.  (price  li,  6d.) ;  Report  of  Board  of 
^'i6ito^a  of  Rovftl  Military  Academy,  Woolwich 
Cprice  Iff.)  ;  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of 
Millbank,  Pentooville,  and  other  Priaons,  alao  on 
the  Convict  Establiahmenta  at  Gibraltar  and  in 
'^^'eBtem  Australia  (price  3t.  2d.)  ;  Index  to  Re- 
port of  Select  Committee  on  Police  Superannua- 
ton  Funds  (price  "i'.) ;  Oommercial  Report  or 
H.M.'s  Consular  UIKcurs  in  Siam  for  1874 
(price  2d.).        


OLEISIKGS  fHOlC  THE   VKSEIIAS  ARCHIVES 

(1628-1637). 
{Qmchided from  page  623.) 
OoRRBR  was  undoubtedly  interested  in  the  levy  of 
ship-money.  But  it  was  of  much  less  importance 
to  Dim  to  know  whether  Chnrles  had  a  rif^ht  to 
the  money  than  it  was  to  know  what  he  would 
do  with  it  when  he  (^t  it.  For  some  time  he 
reports  that  the  generaL  impression  was  that  he 
would  simply  keep  it  without  fitting  out  any  fleet 
at  all.  As  the  sumaier  approached,  however,  it 
became  evident  that  the  fleet  would  be  a  reality, 
and  there  seemed  every  prohAbitity  that  it  would 
be  used  against  France.  Just  at  this  time  Charles 
was  left  without  his  chief  adviaer  by  Portland's 
death,  and,  if  Correr  was  well  informed,  he  was 
desirous  of  appointing  Wentworth  Lord  High 
Treasurer  in  the  phtce  of  the  deceased  Minister, 
Hud  only  desisted  from  the  intention  on  the  ground 
that  his  services  in  Ireland  could  not  be  diapeosed 
with — a  statement  which  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  notion  frequently  entertiuned  that  Charles 
was  jealous  of  Wentworth's  commandiiw  abilities. 
It  is  uaelesB  to  speculate  on  the  eflect  which 
would  have  been  produced  at  this  time  by  Went- 
worth's precenee  in  Charlw'a  Council.  I(  is 
enough  to  point  to  a  scene  which  at  the  same 
time  illustrates  the  well-known  opposition  of 
lAud  to  Cottington,  and  throws  no  &Toarable 
lig-bt  upon  the  conduct  of  the  tatter. 

The  Xing'  wished  to  enclose  a  deer-park  at  Oat- 
landa,  and  directed  the  CommisaioDera  of  the 
Treasury  to  find  the  money,  aome  60,00CU.  ac- 
cording to  Correr.    But — 

"  The  Archbiibop  oF  Canterbury,  moved  by  his 
invcible  n  ilnre,  begun  to  siy  io  grent  beat  that  tbsiie 
wcro  not  the  times  to  spend  so  conaidemble  a  luin  in 
i-Hnlliea  of  bnildinft,  and  that  ha  much  woadrrad  at 
those  who  fumeutcd  such  tliauKbta  in  the  King,  la 
Ihej  showed  but  little  appli  .      .- 

little  wisdom  in  nnd     ' 
who  kn«w  well  that 
plesae  the  King  osght  to  refuse  to  give  bim  satiifne- 
lion,   Answered  eoolljand  cortlj  to  the  Aiehbishop, 


who  hod  spoksn  ardently  and  frsaly.  He  said  then 
that  they  were  not  mrt  to  cooBalt  vhathsr  the  thing 
proposed  to  them  by  Hia  Majaaty  ma  good  o  '  ' 
Whataver  it  wan,  aa  long  ai  it  aarved  for  hia  pti 
it  was  not  fitting  \o  pnt  it  in  conauItatiDii.  They 
ware  only  culled  upon  to  cousider  tha  mode  of  putting 
it  in  elocution.  He  caald  not  belisTn  that  tha  King 
will  >o  poor  that  there  was  no  way  of  saliafying  him 
in  a  partimlar  plemure,  even  if  it  brought  with  ' 
considerable  expenae.  It  was  himaelf — kDOving 
he  was  not  doing  wrong — who  bad  sdviaed  His 
Majesty  to  resolve  on  thia.  At  thesa  words  the 
Archbikhop  wna  the  more  inSamed.  acd,  blnmJDg  rdiI 
cnndemniog  with  severe  and  biting  words  the  pro- 
ceeding; of  the  other,  gave  him  cause  for  rasentiTient. 
*o  (but  the  meeting  broke  op  with  same  confusion. 
The  King  was  much  plessMi  thnt  Cottington  had 
takso  bis  part,  and  tbat  in  order  to  support  him  the 
better  hn  fi-id  taken  upon  himaalf  the  fault  of  having 
giran  tha  advice,  a  thing  which  ha  had  uni.  expected, 
as  Cottington  had  never  apokan  a  word  to  Uii  BtajeatT 
untbeaabjecL" 

Thia  last  touch  is  highly  characteristic  of 
CharlBs.  Correr  was  of  opinion  that  Cottington'a 
chances  of  (he  Treasurer's  staff  were  eonsiderably 
increased,  and  was  proportionately  surprised  when, 
aome  months  after  thia  scene,  it  was  unexpectedly 

tut  into  Juxon's  hands.  Uia  description  ot  Juxon, 
owever,  was  favourable.  Just  after  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  made,  he  writes — 

"Certainly  ho  is  n  person  of  great  integrity,  not  at 
all  puBSlonato  for  any  party,  n  cundilion  cj  mind 
which  is  conaidarpd  very  praiseworthy,  as  at  tha 
present  tlm*  it  is  nat  usually  to  be  found  in  any  one." 
not  possible  that  we  have  here  one  at  leaat 
of  Ijaud'a  reasons  for  proposing  a  clerical  trea- 
Self-interest,  combined  with  carelessness 
for  the  interests  of  the  State,  was  an  evil  which 
he  may  have  thought  rooted  in  the  lay  candidates 
for  the  ofiice,  and  one  which  could  only  be  com- 
bated in  thia  way,  Correr,  however,  poihts  out 
that  the  nobility  were  olTended  by  the  step,  nnd 
that  many  of  them  ceased  to  frequent  the  Court. 

It  is  OE  course  only  a  little  way  that  a  foreigner 
could  in  those  days  see  into  the  workings  of  public 
opinion.  Not  one  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors 
paid  any  attention  whatever  to  those  Church  ques- 
tions which  contributed  so  much  to  the  overthrow 
of  Charles's  Government  until  they  wore  abso- 
lutely forced  upon  their  notice  j  and  when  they 
speak  of  the  feebng  of  the  nation,  as  they  often  do, 
they  can  hardly  have  meant  more  than  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  at  Court  and  in  London.  Stil^ 
so  far  aa  their  evidence  goes,  it  agrees  with  those 
indications  which  we  ^ther  from  other  evidence. 
After  the  breach  vrith  Parliament  in  1629,  there 
was  a  warm  indignation  among  tha  commercial 
classes  at  the  exaction  of  tonnage  and  poundage. 
This,  however,  died  away,  and  thoush  there  was 
evidently  a  good  deal  of  latent  dissatisfaction  it  was 
not  tiU  the  middle  or  end  of  1634  that  it  acquirad 
a  dangerous  character.  Then  came  the  ship- 
money,  the  forest  investigations,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical despotism  of  Laud,  and  the  situation  in 
conseqaence  becomes  serious.  This  distinction 
between  the  years  1629-34,  and  the  years  1634 
onwardsj  ia  one  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  by 
historians,  hut  which  nevertheless  impresses  itself 
clearly  upon  any  one  who  seriously  consults  the 
original  records  of  the  time.  It  is  the  distinction 
in  short  between  the  Milton  of  the  Penierona  and 
the  Milton  of  the  Lycidtu,  the  Comu*  standing 
on  the  bordei^ground  Detween  the  two. 

From  the  first  exaction  of  ship-money  onwards, 
Oorrer's  despatches  possess  the  highest  interest. 
It  would  be  premature  to  tell  here  the  story  which 
results  &om  them.  Every  point  must  be  compared 
with  notices  gnined  from  other  sources  of  mfor- 
mation  before  that  is  possible.  It  is  enough  to 
aav  that  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  picture 
wuieh  they  present  is  Charles's  isolatiou,  not 
merely  in  the  nation  but  in  the  Court.  Even 
Cottington  and  Windehank,  the  representatives  of 
Weston's  jiolicy,  are  no  comfort  to  him.  They 
disobey  him  to  please  the  agents  of  the  King 
of  SptuD,  and  he  openly  tells  them  that  he  knows 


that  they  are  in  receipt  of  Spanish  bribes.  At 
tha  end  of  1630  remonstrances  showered  thickly 
upon  him,  and  there  was  even  a  plan  for  getting 
up  a  general  petition  to  summon  Parliament.  In 
1620  he  had  nad  to  deal  with  the  opposition  of 
the  Commons  alone ;  in  1636  he  would  have  had 
to  deal  with  the  opposition  of  the  Lords  as  well. 
Then  came  what  he  hoped  would  prove  a  diver- 
sion, Arundel  ratumed  from  hia  hopeless  mission 
to  induce  the  Emperor  to  admit  the  claims  of  the 
young  Electors  Palatine.  The  Court,  tiie  Council, 
the  peere  loudly  asked  for  war  and  a  Parliament. 
Charles  offered  to  send  his  nephew  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force  to  be  paid  partly  by  himself, 
partly  by  a  voluntary  subscription.  Twelve  years 
before,  when  trying  to  induce  Parliament  to  vole 
money  for  a  Spanish  war,  be  had  said,  "  My  father 
has  a  long  sword  ;  when  it  is  drawn,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  put  it  np  agiun."  The  aame  policy  was 
now  used  against  himself.  If  once  the  Kinjr's 
nephew  were  engaged  in  war,  men  argued,  lie 
would  be  obliged  to  support  him,  and  without 
Parliament  no  support  could  be  given.  The  chief 
nobility  came  round  the  yonng  Ohitrtes  Lewis, 
BSBuring  him  that  he  should  not  lack  for  money. 
I..ord  Craven,  for  one,  offered  to  give  him  SO.OOW. 
But  they  did  not  relsix  their  ontcry  for  a  Farlin.- 

The  slate  of  feeling  among  tha  nobility  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  which  had  been  shortly 
beforathis  written  to  the  King  by  theEarlof  Danby. 
Danby,  Correr  informs  lu  in  his  despatch  of  Decem- 
ber 3  (12),  1B36,  bad  been  in  the  King's  service 
from  childhood.  He  had  commanded  the  troopa 
seut  to  guard  the  Channel  lalonds  in  the  French 
',  had  been  offered  the  embassy  to  France  after 
peace,  and  had  even  been  thought  of  aa  Fotk- 
1  s  successor  in  Ireland.  He  now  wrote  to  re- 
present to  Charles — 

"  what  was  tha  feeling  of  the  people,  tiie  disoontfnt 
of  the  nobility,  and  tbe  dlsuatera  which  ware  every- 
wbere  seen  to  bo  immlnont,  on  account  of  the  reaolu- 
tion  iBken  to  continue  in  a  way  before  unprecedented 
and  in  direct  oppoaitlon  to  the  fundamencat  lawa  of 
the  realm,  to  load  the  subjects  with  impositions  nnd 
[tmordinary  payments,  without  thought  for  the 
lotation  of  thoae  privilegea  which  their  prrdeceFSors 
I  erery  time,  snd  themaetves  op  to  thia  hour,  bare 
freely  and  moat  fully  enjoyed.  Ha  added  thnt,  though 
evnry  one  waa  greatly  dlssalisfled  with  the  furmof  the 
preaant  contribution,  there  would  lie  no  one  who 
would  be  discontented  with  the  burden  itaelf.  if  it  waa 
obtained  in  the  proper  way.  He  ventured  to  aaiure 
Uia  Majesty  that  ho  would  have  found  the  greatest 
readiness  In  every  oae  of  hia  subjects  to  join,  not  only 
with  their  aubatance.  but  even  with  their  blood  in 

E'ving  bim  every  kind  of  aatiafsctlon.  To  diabunlen 
■  own  conaciance.  and  as  a  mark  of  his  ever-eoualnnt 
and  moEt  devotf^  loyalty,  for  tha  sake  of  the  safety 
and  peace  of  tba  kingdom,  and  above  all  for  the  sake 
of  t£e  particular  grsatneea  of  Hia  Uojcaty,  he  could 
not  do  lasi  than  make  thia  tapresentatiou,  being  snr* 
tbat  he  would  thus  meet  the  KIng'a  wiahea,  and  sup- 
plicating him  to  reflect  and  consider  how  well  it 
wouM  l«  for  him  to  satisfy  his  subjects  lly  summon- 
ing Parliament,  which  wonld  nadonbtedly  be  of  the 
grsatest  service  to  bim." 

When  the  letter  was  given  to  the  King — 
"he  waa  seen,  as  he  readjt,BnddanIyl«ebangecolonT, 
and  without  speaking  a  wmd  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  giring  the  greateat  signs  of  s  perttirbed  and 

A  few  weeks  later  Charles  had  a  still  mora  out- 
spoken remonstrance  &om  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
whom  he  had  token  to  task  as  a  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  Warwick's  answer  WHS  in  the  follow- 
ing style  :— 

"That  his  tenants  and  iarmsrs  bsing  a!l  old  men 
and  acclutomed  to  the  mildness  of  the  Qovemment 
of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  of  King  Jamrs,  Bla  alqesty's 
father  of  glorious  msmoi?,  were  unable  tu  bring  their 
minda  to  consent  to  such  notable  prejudices,  thinking 
tbat  their  fault  would  be  too  great  if  they  died  under 
the  Btigma  of  having  sabscribed  at  the  end  of  their 
'■ —  '-  the  deetroction  of  the  liberty  of  the  realm. 
'     ■    ■'    ■  '        -         theirpoi'    '"" 
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taminsted  by  theic  Buciatan  lU  a  iacr«d  treosuTe. , . . 
Though  he  was  read;  to  joio  not  only  irith  his  treasure 
but  with  his  blood  to  girc  erery  satisfaction  to  Hia 
Majesty  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  Tiolence  to  Che 
niuds  of  his  tenants  or  to  blame  their  resolatioo. 
For  he  coold  not  calt  it  uqjtut  witboat  glfing  way  to 
tha  most  dangerous  consequences." 

In  tbeee  despatches  the  importance  of  the 
extrs-judicifil  opinion  of  the  Judges  in  favour  of 
ahip-monef  is  well  Iwoug-ht  out.  February,  1037, 
in  which  it  waa  delivered,  was  cle*rly  the  high- 
tide  mark  of  royal  authority — 

"  Ex  illo  fluece  ac  letio  subUpsa  referri 
Rta  Caroli." 
Con«r  shows  how  for  a  time  men  held  their 
breath,  crushed  for  b.  moment  by  the  unexpected 
blow.  Then  one  by  one  they  took  up  the  cry 
again.  In  the  summer  of  1G37  eyerytbing  was 
going  against  Charles.  Not  only  had  the  dis- 
turbances in  Edinburgh  broken  out,  but  his  appa- 
rent triumphs  in  London  were  in  reality  eo  many 
points  scored  s^ainsC  him.  The  sentences  upon 
Burton,  Baetwick  and  Prynne  did  him  more 
harm  than  good,  and  the  popular  feeling  was  far 
more  strengthened  bj  the  arguments  of  Hamp- 
den's advocates  than  it  was  allayed  by  thedecision 
of  the  Judges.  A  year  later,  in  July,  16.^8,  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  efiect  of  all  this  upon 
Charles.  He  bad  just  been  inftinning  the  Council 
of  the  state  of  the  Scotch  troubles.  The  King's 
mind,  writes  Secretaiy  Zonca,  who  had  again 
temporarily  assumed  uie  place  of  the  Venetian 


'  is  inwardly  afflicted  enongli,  as  is  shown  by  his  out- 
ward gestures,  although  he  foraea  himself  ae  mueh  aa 
pMsible  to  conceal  it.  The  oxercite  of  hnntiag,  vrhich 
IS  his  chief  delight,  is  now  only  occastaaally  used  by 
him ;  the  games  of  pall-mall  and  teunis  {di  palamag- 
gio,  di  raeehtlta),  with  which  he  relisves  himself  nfiei 
his  laboars,  are  now  ntglected,  and  other  recreations 
ore  in  like  mnnner  laid  aaido.  His  own  face  ti^stifies 
manifeitly  to  t)je  feelings  of  his  mind." 
'  Such  extracts  as  these  mav  serve  to  show  the 
sort  of  light  which  these  Venetian  despatches 
throw  upon  the  history  of  the  time.  If  they  are 
not  the  utterances  of  men  who  actually  took  part 
in  the  making  of  history,  they  express  the  views 
of  shrewd  and  dispassionate  observers.  Correr 
never  for  an  instniit,  it  may  be  observed,  gives  the 
slightest  credit  to  the  belief  that  Laud  was  inten- 
tionally working  in  favour  of  Bome,  and  while  he 
recounts  pretty  fully  the  doings  of  Psnzani  and 
Con,  one  can  detect  a  smile  of  incredulity  as  to 
the  chances  of  their  success,  which  goes  'deeper 
than  the  actual  words  which  ho  employs. 

Sahuxl  R.  Gasdisek. 


PlilKiielplila  :  NoTemlicr  1,1875. 
Camden  is  reached  by  a  ferry  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware Kiver  from  this  city,  and,  but  for  being  in  a 
different  State,  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia.  It  was  there  that  I  hastened  to 
seek  my  old  friend  Walt  Whitman  on  the  first 
morning  after  my  arrival  here.  Stopping  at  a 
neat  bnck  residence  at  the  comer  of  Stevens  and 
West  Streets,  I  learned  that  be  was  absent,  and 
perha^  at  the  printing-office  of  the  RepvhUe, 
where  his  new  book  was  in  the  press.  In  a  sense 
this  was  an  agreeable  disappointment,  for  it 
showed  that,  notwithstanding  ominous  rumours 
concerning  his  health,  the  "  ^od  grey  poet "  was 
able  to  move  about.  But,  as  I  went  off  to  look 
him  up,  I  could  not  help  remembering  how  like 
it  was  to  the  first  attempt  I  made,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  to  find  Walt  in  Brooklyn.  Then  also  I 
was  told  I  should  find  him  at  a  printing-office, 
where  he  was  printing  bis  book.     After  so  many 

CIS,  in  which  he  has  achieved  fame,  the  poet 
still  to  print  his  books  at  a  job-office,  pay  for 
each  detail  of  the  work  himself,  and  personally 
supervise  the  mechanical  execution.  No  Ameri- 
can publisher  will  issue  his  works :  the  booksellers 
■eem  to  regard  him  aa  a  fair  victim  fur  iniud  ;  no 


magazine  will  accept  his  MSS.,  and  the  orthodox 
compendia  of  poetry  contain  none  of  his  notably 
American  productions — not  even  Emerson's  Par- 
naim$.  At  the  printing-office  I  learned  that 
Whitman  had  gone  across  to  Fbiladelphia,  and  I 
returned  to  his  place  of  residence.  It  is  the 
abode  of  his  Brother,  with  whom  Walt 
boards.  I  had  the  privilege  of  con  versing 
with  the  wife  of  this  brother,  who  gave  me 
somewhat  happier  accounts  of  the  poet  than  we 
had  received  iu  London,  both  as  to  health  and 
other  ciicumstancea,  Although  his  health  is  con- 
siderably shattered,  from  an  attack  of  paralysis 
which  impedes  the  movement  of  his  lower  limbe, 
he  is  still  able  to  go  over  to  Philadelphia  and 
enjoy  its  various  fine  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 
Subsequently  I  met  his  brother,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  theafllicted  poet  was  dwell- 
ing with  a  younger  brother  and  a  sister-in-law 
whose  intelligence  and  afiection  could  not  fiiil  to 
supply  a  happy  home  for  his  declining  years.  The 
moUier  to  whom  Walt  was  so  devoted  died  some 
years  ago,  and  he  seems  to  have  fixed  himself  per- 
manently at  Camden.  Mrs.  Whitman  was  land 
enough  to  let  me  carry  away  a  proof-copy  of 
Walrs  new  hook,  Ttao  Rinuktt,  the  perus^  of 
which  I  much  enjoyed.  The  personal  mterest  of 
this  volume  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
which  Whitman  has  written.  It  is  one  of  two 
volumes  which  will  appear  in  a  few  months,  the 
first  being  hia  Leacti  of  Oriim.  This  will  be  the 
second  volume,  aud,  beside  the  "Fasaage  to 
India,"  "  After  all  not  to  create  only,"  and  one  or 
two  other  poems  with  which  hia  close  readers  are 
familiar,  it  contains  twelve  or  fifteen  poems  never 
printed  before.  The  book  alternates  quite  abruptly 
with  a  streak  of  prose  and  a  streak  of  poetry. 
Among  the  latter  there  are  copious  self-criti- 
cisms of  the  Leoftt  of  Oraig,  the  chief  aim 
of  which  the  author  affirms  to  have  been 
moral.  The  book  also  contains  a  very  re- 
markable contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
late  Secession  struggle,  entitled  "  Memoranda 
during  the  War,"  some  portions  of  Whitman's 
Diary,  while  ministering  in  the  hospitals  in  Vii^ 
ginia,  have  oltcady  found  their  way  into  print,  but 
the  whole  Diary  is  here  printed,  and  will  be  found 
of  surpassing  interest  It  so  happened  that  when 
the  Ifederal  troops  occupied  the  village  of  Fal- 
mouth on  the  Rappahannock  river,  the  house 
owned  by  my  father,  where  my  early  life  was 
passed,  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  it  was  in  that 
house  that  Wale  began  his  work  of  helpfulness. 
In  reading  the  notes  relating  to  a  region  with 
which  I  was  BO  familiar,  I  was  much  impressed 
b^  Whitman's  graphic  outlines  of  the  scenery,  and 
his  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Old 
Virginia.  These  notes  were  pencilled  down  some- 
times on  battlefields,  and  are  often  very  thrilling. 
In  this  volume  (TJeo  Jiivuleti)  there  are  some 
touching,  though  but  casual,  allusions  to  his  con- 
dition of  health,  and  it  is  pervaded  by  a  feeling 
''    '  it  represents  his  final  work. 


On  the  day  after  my  call,  Walt  came 
dine  with  me,  and  I  had  many  hours' 
tion  with  him.  Heisonlyinhisfifty-seventhyeai, 
nor  does  his  face  present  bo  man^  indications  of 
age  as  I  was  prepared  to  see.  He  is  about  as  hand- 
some an  ola  man  as  I  have  seen,  hia  white 
locks  parting  over  a  serene  and  most  noble  fore- 
head, the  eye  clear  and  sweet,  the  features  manly 
and  refined,  and  the  strength  of  the  large  head 
softened  by  an  aspect  at  once  pensive  and  eimjile. 
Tims  has  not  in  any  sense  diminish«d  his  sanguine 
democratic  hopes  and  his  enthusiasm  for  America. 
He  spoke  most  sadly  when  saying  that  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  see  those  of  his  readers  and  crities 
in  England  from  whom  he  baa  received  so  many 
expressions  of  esteem  and  affection,  and  he  was 
never  wearied  in  asking  questions  concerning  those 
among  them  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  He 
evidently  feels  that  his  end  cannot  be  very  far, 
but  he  is  perfectly  calm  in  the  prospect,  which  I 
hope  may  oe  brighter  than  he  at  present  antici- 
I  will  only  add  that,  even  more  than  when 


I  first  saw  him,  I  have  felt  that  I  wns  in  llie  pn^ 
senca  of  a  man  cast  in  the  laq^  mould,  both  at  lo 
heart  and  br^n,  and  in  every  sense  (as  'IbuiMD 
describes  him)  the  greatest  democrat  that  lives. 
MoscirRE  1),  CosvtAi. 
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THE  CHALDBUr  OBIOm  OP  lOB  SABBAIB. 
QMBi'a  OoUwe :  Vol. »,  »:>' 

It  is  DOW  some  time  since  first  M.  Oppert,  id 
then  more  fully  Dr.  Schiader  (in  the  Studitn  «» 
JSJ'itiken,  18733,  pointed  out  the  Bobylonianoiiiti* 
of  the  week.  Seven  vras  a  sacred  number  aowD; 
the  Accadiana,  and  their  limar  months  were  al » 
early  epoch  divided  into  periods  of  seven  i»^ 
each.  The  days  were  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  , 
moon  and  five  planets,  and  to  the  deities  nlit  | 
presided  over  these.  The  Northern  Semites  i^ 
rowed  this  division  of  time,  and  carried  ii  "'■* 
them  on  their  migration  to  the  West,  la  one  a 
the  newly-found  fragments  which  recount  tin 
Chaldean  version  of  the  Creation,  the  nppointm'^l 
of  the  stars  called  "  leaders  of  the  week  "  is  eH 
pressiy  mentioned,  and  the  same  fragment  rwf™"  I 
now  the  moon  was  made  "  to  go  forth  from  Iw 
heaven  on  the  7th  day." 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  George  Smith  drew  ailM; 
tion  to  the  (act  that  the  7th,  14th,  aiat,  and  3Mti 
days  of  the  month  were  termed  days  of  tulim,  '^ 
"  rest,"  on  which  certain  works  weie  forlridden !; 
be  done  ;  and  that  the  espreaaion  "  day  of  "si  | 
waa  but  the  Assyrian  IransIstJon  of  an,  w"'' 
Accadian  equivalent  which  signilied  •'diesi'*'  ■ 
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fiiatufl."  Now,  w,  hemerology  of  the  montli  of 
the  mtercaktoi7  Elul,  lithographed  in  the  fourth 
Tolume  of  &B  Ountiform  Inicrtptioru  of  Wettem 
Atia,  giyea  what  we  maf  call  a  Sainte'  Calendar 
for  the  month,  with  ootaa  upon  the  reli^ous 
duties  lequiied  from  the  king  on  each  daj.  The 
memorandum  attached  to  the  aeventh  day  I  tiaQB- 
late  as  follows : — 

'■  Ths  7th  ittj,  the  festival  of  Merodach  and  Zir- 
panitu ;  a  holj  day.  A  Sabbath  for  the  raler  of 
great  nationi.  Sodden  flm!i(and)  cooked  flmit  he  ma; 
not  (At.  Hia  elothaa  he  may  not  change.  (New) 
garmenle  he  may  not  pal  on.  Sacriflma  be  ma;  not 
aBbr,  Ths  kiog  hie  chariot  ma;  not  driTB.  In  royal 
fosbion  he  may  not  legislate.  A  place  of  assem  bl; 
/or  the  jtulge  be  may  not  eelBbliBb.  Medidns  for  hie 
ailment!  of  body  he  ma;  not  apply.  To  make  a  nai- 
attred  ignore  it  ia  suitable.  Daring  the  (saeoiog) 
night,  in  the  preBence  of  Meradach  and  latai,  the  king 
ahonld  erect  hie  altar,  make  a  eacriSce  and,  lifting  np 
hie  hand,  wonbip  (in)  the  high  place  of  the  god." 
The  uma  memorandum  is  attached  to  the  I4th, 
21st,  and  28th  days  of  the  month,  except  that 
the  14th  waa  coDsecratod  to  Beltii  and  Nergal, 
the  Slet  to  the  moon  and  the  sun,  and  the  28th  to 
Hee  and  Nenal,  whose  "  TeHt-day  "  it  u  ezpreesly 
said  to  be,  ue  word  being  written  in  Accadian. 
On  the  Slrt,  moreover,  it  w«»  "  white  gwments  " 
which  might  not  be  put  on,  and  the  Mcrifice  to 
the  gods  had  to  be  pemrmed  at  dawn.  The  19th 
d&T  was  also  a  Saboath,  "  the  white  day  "  of  the 
goddess  Gula.   I  have  explained,  in  my  monograph 

rn  Babylonian  Astronomy  (in  the  TrmtiKtiota 
the  Socie^  of  BiUicu  Archaeology,  1874, 
p.  S07),  bow  tois  came  to  be  the  case. 

Even  the  word  StAbatA  itself  wae  not  unknown 
to  the  Assyrians.  Hr.  Boscawen  has  pointed  out 
t«  me  that  it  occurs,  under  the  form  Sabattu,  in 
W.  A.  I.,  ii.  S3, 16,  where  it  is  explained  as  "  a 
day  of  rest  fbr  the  heart."  A.  H,  Satce, 
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the  Border  counties  eurprine  me  the  moi«  as  he 
has  been  for  some  years  editor  of  tho  Qunbrian 
Archaeoloakal  Journal;  and  during  those  years, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  second  series  of  that  Taloable 
work  has  been  carefully  indexed.  If  he  will  turn 
to  Sar.  IL,  vol.  ill  pp.  330,  »^.,  he  will  find  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeologists  at 
Ludlow  in  1863  Mr.  Moggridgo  cited  a  case  of  this 
eupeistiUon  as  having  occurred  within  five  years 
at  or  near  Uaitdebie  in  the  hill-couutry  of  Car- 
nuLrthenshire.  That  which  can  be  pointed  to 
-within  a  generation  back  may  be  said,  speaking 
broadly,  to  "  survive  "  or  linger  still :  and  I  have 
only  d!elayed  writing  these  remarks  in  the  hopes 
of  buntiiig  up  a  paper  where,  early  in  the  present 
year,  I  found  a  notice  of  a  still  later  case.  Other 
of  your  correspondents  have  relieved  me  of  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  instances  of  the  "  Sin- 
eater  "  custom  cited  by  Leland,  Aubr^,  and 
others,  as  having  occurred  between  1666  and  1716 
in  three  or  four  Merefbrdshire  parishes,  in  Shrop- 
shire, in  tha  viUagei  adjoining  Walet,  at  Llan- 
gonc,  near  Brecon,  and  elsewhere  in  North  and 
South  Wales. 

I  regret  that  my  ignorance  of  Welsh  precludes 
me  from  giving  Mr.  Evans  the  Welsh  equivalent 
for  the  term.  My  article  in  Blackwood  pretends 
to  no  such  knowledge,  though  I  regret,  as  a  Bor- 
derer, that  my  education  herein  is  imperfect. 

Should  I  he  able  to  trace  the  custom  to  a  still 
later  date  than  1848  or  1852,  no  one  will  be  better 
pleaaed  than  myself  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
the  AciSEHI. 

The  Adthor  of  a  Paper  on 
"  Leqends  aub  Folk-Lorb  of 
NoKTH  WiL»"  nr  "Black- 
wood's MAaAzmB"  FOR  Np- 


shakbfebk'b  Bic&AiiD  n. 


May  I  just  mention  that  a  facsimile  of  the  de- 

fiosition  of  Augustine  Phillips,  quoted  in  my 
etter  of  laat  week,  is  ^ven  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Phillippe 
in  that  vast  storehouse  of  information,  hie  folio 
Shakespeare  P  The  document  was  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  Collier.  The  point  of  my  letter  was  not 
that  it,  or  the  other  passage  quotM,  was  altogether 
unknown,  but  that  their  importance  had  as  yet 
scarcely  received  general  and  sufficient  recogni- 

Also,  may  I,  to  avoid  misconception,  make  the 
last  sentence  of  my  letter  a  little  Ailler  F  Let  it 
run :  "Is  it  credible  that  there  were  two 
Riehard  II.i  answering  to  the  same  description 
'  in  the  field '  of  the  Olobe  P  "  It  would  then  be 
clear  that  the  playdencribed  m  1611  b^  Pr.  Simon 
Foiman  was  not  forgotten,  as  indeed  it  was  not 
J.  W.HAim 


ipponrmm  fob  i 


7^  EnilOB  tuiU  be  glad  if  the  Secntaritt  ef  Jfuf^ 
UUiotu,  and  other  penon*  coneenud,  will  lend 
tieir  aid  in  makmf  thU  Ctdandar  at  oomfiMe  at 


r.37,  tpjn.    Pta7ilca]:"0netitlaiii»Wnn," 


xSmUdd 


poluteed  HchL 
CiTital  Fdwie  Oonaert. 
BMordef   VaaaiMx   Oaqport, 

.    Alamodn  Pllice  Conoart. 


WiDKBiDAI,  Deo.  I, 


_. "(Totoi  on 

t  ud  Uodern  Bgrpt." 
by  Prgtawt  T.  H.  I^wli. 
UadlaL 
„       SodeCr  oE  ArU :  Ountcr  Lactnre. 
,,       IfandiLy    FopoUr    OooeerC,    St. 
Jum'iHbU. 
8.S0  fun,    Gflognphlckl. 
0,    «  pjD.    Bo)^ ;  AunlTenuj. 


1p.m.   Areboeologtal  InXttMe. 
8  Dial.    PtaltolDBloil  :      "  On      Oandei 
" ,"  br  Mr.  C.  B.  Cui'lef . 


SCIENCE. 

COVTKIBHTIOSS  to  ANTHBOPOLOaT. 

AnthToipologUe'ke  Beitrdge.  Von  Georg 
Gerland.  Vol.  I.  (Halle :  Lippert'sclie 
Bnchhandlnng,  1875.) 
Db.  Geklahd  is  known  to  the  scientific  world 
as  having  Buccessfhlly  oompleted  the  An- 
thropologie  der  Naiurvolker  after  the  death  of 
ProfeBBor  Theodor  Waitz.  He  had  atndied 
nnder  this  eminent  anthropologist,  and  fnlly 
entered  into  his  view  that  minate  descrip- 
tions of  the  races  of  mankind  and  their 
social  conditions  would  in  time  become  the 
materials  for  a  syetematic  philosophy  of 
human  nature.  The  two  treatises  in  the 
present  voltune  are  attempts  towards  the 
working  out  of  sach  a  philosophy.  Dr. 
Gerland  starts  with  a  doctrine  of  evolntion 
and  an  atomistic-mechanfcal  conception  of 
the  nniverse,  all  whose  operations,  np  to  the 
highest  processes  of  "soul-hfe,"  he  believes 
to  be  m^hematically  conceivable,  and  under 
&vonrable  circumstances  actually  calculable. 
On  this  side  Dr.  Gerland  brings  forvrard  the 
doctrines  of  Professor  Feclmer,  the  author  of 
the  remarkable  Et&meitte  der  Ptyehopkytik, 


holdine  that  it  is  only  &om  such  a  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view  that  we  can  attain 
to  an  ide^,  religions,  and  aesthetic  concep- 
tion of  life  and  the  development  of  the  nni- 
verse. It  is  not  convenient  to  discnss  here 
the  principles  of  this  system  of  physical 
pantheism,  withits  original  cosmic  organisni, 
whence  all  beings  have  been  evolved,  and  its 
animation  of  all  matter  by  sonla,  ranging  up- 
wards from  the  lowest  molecole-sonb  to 
the  all-prodocing,  all-pervading,  Soul  of  the 
World.  Within  the  next  twenty  years  the 
pablic  will  hear  a  eood  deal  more  of  this 
branch  of  philosophical  specnlation.  But 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  it  will  be  by 
critically  examining  the  leading  works,  from. 
the  real  science  of  Fechner's  Ptyckophyties 
to  the  sham  science  of  Hartmann's  Philo- 
»opky  of  the  Uncontciout.  The  present  aathor 
brings  snch  speculations  in  here  and  there, 
as  it  were,  sideways.  The  problems  which 
he  takes  np  seriously  and  pnt«  his  strength 
into  are  strictly  anthropological  questions 
as  to  the  development  of  man  and  his  ciyili* 

Dr.  Gerland  considers  it  clearly  proved  by 
zoologists  that  man  was  developed  from  a 
lower  animal  form.  Taking  this  as  a  starting- 
point,  and  imagining  commnnities  of  social 
and  intelligent  creatures  somewhat  below 
man,  the  question  arises,  under  what  circum- 
stances they  developed  themselves  through 
the  last  bmte  stages  into  hnmaniiy.  Our 
author  ai^es  that,  thongh  need  may-have 
been  there  as  a  spur  to  exertion,  the  great 
elements  of  progressive  development  were 
well-being  and  leisure.  Now  this  prosperous 
state  of  life  could  only  be  attained  by  help 
of  a  permanent  supply  of  some  suitable  food, 
available  all  the  year  round.  This,  he 
"'B-i"tV'^'>,  was  not  a-niTiial  food,  for  the 
supply  of  game  is  too  irregular,  and  can 
only  supplement  the  vegetable  dietary  on 
which  a  settled  population  must  mainly  de- 
pend. What,  then,  was  the  indispensable 
element  of  this  vegetable  diet  P 

Our  author  dismisses  as  insufGcient  such 
tree-fmit  as  cocoa-nuts  and  dates,  and  roots 
such  as  yams  and  potatoes.  He  will  not 
even  be  satisfied  with  the  whole  mixed  diet 
of  a  wild  forest-tribe,  with  its  miscellaneous 
items  of  berries,  roota,  insects,  eggs,  small 
creatures  of  the  land  and  water,  with  an  irre- 
gular supply  of  fish  and  large  game.  With  all 
Utis,  the  pme-man  would  not  have  risen  per- 
haps beyond  apebood.  To  develope  him  to 
man'sestatereqniredgrain.  Suppose, then, a 
primaeval,  not  yet  human  tribe,  in  some 
warm  region  where  wild  cereal  grasses  grew 
in  close  patches,  self-sown  crop  succeeding 
crop  perpetually.  The  creatures  munched 
at  the  ears,  till  they  came  to  the  primitive 
form  of  threshing  by  knocking  out  the  grain 
against  a  stone.  Then  they  watched  the 
seed  &11  and  spront  and  the  new  plant 
ripen,  till  they  learnt  to  assist  nature  by 
sowing  it  themselves.'  Thus,  developing 
muscle  and  brain  with  abundant  food,  which 
gave  their  life  comfort  and  rest,  our  ances- 
tors rose  gradually,  hut  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  condition  of  lower  animals  to  that  of 
agricultural  men,  whose  condition  in  this 
respect  was  most  like  that  of  some  modem 
African  tribes,  whose  grain.food  is  supplied  by 
a  bountiful  soil  and  clunate,  with  slight  tillage 
of  the  rudest  sort.  Somewhere  near  this  stage 
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of  menteJ  derelopment,  primitiw  td^  leuirt 
to  nae  snd  produce  fire ;  which  a  low  h^C- 
Bpeisli  race  of  orestareB  woidd  nflveor  'hafro  i 
had  the  sense  to  control  or  benefit  h^.  Tbna, 
according  to  Dr.  Gerltuid,  kd  agncnitDTBl 
stage  is  to  be  reckoned  the  esHiest  in  tte 
hiBtory  of  civilisirtion,  birt  when  in  proooHc 
of  time  hordes  ptesaed  by  need  wandered  off 
into  the  wilds  and  tirad  by  hnnfiing,  tbey . 
lost  the  means  and  the  very  memory  of 
i^^caJtnre,  and  degenerated  into  aav^ee. 

This  ia  in  oatline  Dr.  Qerland'a  soheme 
of  the  origin  of  oiriliflatian  (the  word  onl- 
tare  wonla  be  too  confusing  here).  To  the 
present  reviewer,  who  tmate  that  be  stnteB 
fairly  the  ingeniona  hyptithesiB,  it  seems  to 
require  two  striotares.  First,  in  ^ring 
anch  exclnsive  importance  to  grsin-food  aa , 
an  agent  in  developing  mankind.  Dr.  Geifand  \ 
underratea  the  -vslne  of  ^^te  Knd  roots, 
which  in  fhvonrable  regions  ftrmish  supplies 
of  food  all  the  year  ronnd.  We  do  not  as 
yet  know  much  as  to  the  laws  of  coimezicm 
between  food  and  mental  development. 
But  one  might  fancy  that  if  any  dietary 
wonld  feed  an  ape  "op  into  a  farm-labourer, 
this  might  be  done  by  the  regular  and 
plentifof  South  Sea  Island  fare  of  -fish, 
bananas,  cocoa-nnts,  &c.  Sncfa  plants  might 
both  have  fbrmahed  noariahment  in  their 
wild  condition,  and  hare  anggested  their 
own  cnltivatiDn,  almost  as  well  as  any  wild 
cereal,  anch  as  the  aneeator  of  wheat  or 
maize.  Second,  as  to  the  theory  that  the 
agricoltnral  stage  came  before  the  wild 
hunting  and  fiahing  stage.  On  the  author's 
own  bypothesb,  the  prae-hmnan  beings  at 
one  time  fed  principally  on  the  seed  of  wild 
plants.  But  oreaturea  living  in  this  way 
would  also  have  gathered  "whatever  eatable 
fruits  and  roots  were  to  be  h^,  and  would 
also  have  killed  and  eaten  whatever  auimals 
of  land  or  water  could  be  easily  eome  by. 
If  it  be  granted  that  for  these  purposes 
they  used  sticka  and  atouea  (as  animals  so 
intelligent  would  no  doubt  have  done),  &ea 
this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  got 
their  living  &om  wild  vegetables  and  animals 
in  BOmewhat  the  same  way  as  Digger 
Indians,  though  with  mder  appliances.  It 
is  really  putting  an  eioecdingly  low  sava^ 
atato  down  so  early  in  history  aa  to  come  not 
only  before  the  agricultural  state,  but  before 
the  full  development  of  man  himself.  Thus 
Dr.  Qerland'a  argument  hardly  tends  to  alter 
the  order  of  progression  now  generally  re- 
ceived by  anthropologista — viz.,  that  men 
lived  on  wild  produce,  such  aa  seeds,  berries, 
Toota,  insects,  reptiles,  'fish,  and  game,  before 
they  attained  to  the  art  of  planting  which 
brought  them  to  a  settled  life.  The  ^ect 
of  the  hypothesis,  if  proved  to  be  true,  would 
be  to  t^e  away  &om  human  life  the  two 
firat  stages  of  wiiat  we  are  used  to  call  crvi- 
liaabion,  and  to  transfer  tbem  to  the  remote 
ages  when  the  ancestral  animals  had  not  yet 
developed  into  men. 

Anthropologiats  who  read  Dr.  Getland's 
argument,  though  they  will  consider  it  over- 
strained, must  at  least  admit  that  it  has  a 
positive  value  in  the  importance  it  gives  to 
the  original  wild  cereal  plants  as  a  direct 
"  lever  "  of  hnmau  development.  His  thesis 
on  the  original  home  of  &e  human  race  is  in 
Kke  manner  too  heavyfor  the  evidence  it  is 
made  to  rest  ■  upon.    Ho  critacaTly 


the  various  distviota  of  the  ■worid  as  to  their 
'  daiiHE  to  beong  the  r^on  of  the  first  men, 
and  states  his  objections  to  America,  A&ica, 
AustcalaBia,  and  the  hyjtotfaetical  continent 
of  "Lemnria,"  now  mostly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Then,  looking  for 
tiie  original  distriote  of  cereal  plants,  ajid 
goidb^  >!'— Mtf  by  his  theory  that  roan 
was  developed  'by  eon,  he  "finds  on  Asia 
tiie  earlieat  site  of  humanUy,  aomewhere 
sonth-west  of  the  Himalaya,  where  tempe- 
rate and  tropical  floras  meet.  If  Dr.  Ger- 
land  had  been  working  on  the  minor  pro- 
Uem,  whether  the  higher  civilisation  of  the 
worid  ^rose  in  Asia,  njnoh  of  his  reasooing 
as  to  tiie  or^DB  of  demestioatod  animals 
and  cnUivated  plants  wonld  be  to  the 
purpose.  But  when  it  oomes  to  the  deeper 
and  wider  problem  of  the  origin  of  man- 
kind, we  feel  that  be  is  not  going  to  the 
bottom  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  easy 
casual  way  in  which  he  admits  the  posai- 
bihty  of  agricultnre  having  been  developed 
from  origmal  savagery  in  America  forces 
the  conviction  on  the  reader  that  the  whole 
problem  is  too  lightly  handled.  So  with  the 
olaesifioation  of  the  races  of  man.  Dr. 
Gerland  looks  especially  to  geographical 
conditions  as  the  main  determining  cause  of 
difiweoces  of  raoe,  and,  indeed,  of  the  dif- 
ferent couraee  of  human  life.  A  sentence 
quoted  by  him  from  K.  £.  von  Baer  well 
axpreaeea  this  (p.  387)  : — 

"When  the  earth's  axie  receiTed  its  iucliuation, 
wheu  the  dry  land  became  divided  from  the  water. 
When  the  mountams  row  and  divided  the  land 
into  diatricta,  than  the  destia;  of  the  human  race 
was  ia  its  broad  outlines  alieadv  pre-determined, 
and  the  history  of  the  world  is  hut  the  f^ilfilment 
of  thia  deetiny." 

Ho  doubt  there  is  a  great  principle  stated 
here.  But  the  faobs  on  which  it  is  supported 
are  not  massive  enough.  The  attenipt  sys- 
tematically to  correlate  regiona  of  the  earth 
with  the  phyaioal  types  of  their  inhabitants 
is  one  which  aoianoe  has  hitherto  failed 
in.  Up  to  a  certain  point  Dr.  Oerland 
arguea  succesafuUy  against  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  fixity  of  race-types.  In  support  of 
this  doctrine  it  is  usnat  to  rely  on  the  un- 
changed appearance  of  the  ,s^ro  type  in 
Egypt  since  most  ancient  times.  He  meets 
this  by  asking  why  their  type  should  be  ex- 
pected to  have  cnanged,  seeing  that  they 
were  living  in  a  country  to  whose  climate 
and  other  conditions  they  had  already  be- 
come adapted.  On  the  other  side,  he  cites 
Waitz  and  Darwin  to  prove  th^  the  n^ro 
i^e  is  in  &ct  altering  in  America,  where 
tiie  snrroundingB  are  difFerent,  Now  it  is 
very  desirable  that  such  alleged  alterartaons 
in  races  should  be  more  carefully  studied 
than  they  have  been,  and  espeeially  infor- 
mation is  wanted  as  to  how  far  they  may  be 
due  to  change  of  climate,  and  how  tsr  to 
change  of  food,  work,  mode  of  life,  and  edu- 
cation. Aa  yet,  however,  the  problem  is 
tpped  in  obscurity,  and  its  solution 


still  V 


hao'dh'  advanced  by  sui^  an  assertion  as 
the  following,  which  is  not  supported  "by 
facta,  and  simply  b^s  the  whole  question  : 
"Had  the  Indo-Germans  migrated  in  early 
times  to  the  atoppes  of  Northern  Asia,  they 
wonld  have  become  a  people  of  Hongolieji 
type,  as  surely  aa  steppes  are  steppes " 
(p.  396). 


Dr.  Oerland's  volame,  full  of  f&ots  and  full 
ofidma,  ia  to  beoonuNiendedtothealitentiai 
of  those  migagad  inantkrapalogiflalieieuch, 
where  it  makes  -several  in^rtMit  (nsnii^ 
Bspeoially,  no  writer  has  so  cleai^  bno^ 
into  view  the  extent  to  which  -the  proUn 
of  man'«  origin  and  developmedt  -fcunB  on 
the  problem  of  the  supply  of  food,  espeaaSj 
vegetable  .food,  in  piehutoric  periods.  Here 
anlhropc^o^ists,  by  caUiug  in  the  kid  d 
botanists,  such  as  Hookw,  l&artin^  ud 
GriBobaoh,  may  expect  evoellent  unlk 
The  following  extract  &om  Dr.  Gerkti'e 
concluding  chapter  (p.  4S2)  may  be  dud, 
not,  indfied,  as  an  established  hypotbc£U,W 
as  the  key  to  his  most  promiaiag  line  of  iit- 
vestigatuon.  BemaPKiiig  on  the  iQnann 
importance  of  asslntila^oiMi  in  determiniB^ 
the  molecular  constitution  and  movement  i^ 
organised  bodieB,  he  writes  : — 

"  Tkenoe  the  immease  importanoe  of  DutiitioiL 
By  tkar  mode  of  nouriahmeot  we  distiDgmib  ii 
the  first  place  between  plaata  and  snimah.  Betto, 
more  highly  oigHusea  food  &eilitatad  tlie  d«- 
valopmaat  of  more  highly  QigaiuaadlMinn,ud 
the  Btriving  after  particular  kmds  of  noaii^uust 
in  KMij  respects  itself  pointed  out  the  mj  to 
dsv^pment.  Even  the  Drain  attiuk  in  tin  am 
exact  lalatioo  to  the  functiou  of  lumiiliiiuiit 
The  iauaee,  avte,  taotile  ocffsne,  and  afCmwudt 
msmHI,  group  ChaiBselrea  in  -^le  immediate  non- 
mity  01  the  mouth,  eo  as  to  he  at  oncefinoatf 
boo,  aad  caie-taliBn  of  the  otguutai  ia  its  kIh- 
tion,  Thefeb;  the  nervB-coI^  Ibmu  itself  ud 
fioDj  this,  by  the  continued  aacitatioD  of  nun 
lively  and  active  sensations,  ia  evolved  the  kiui 
Thie  fbnniilion  can  only  be  carried  out  1^  iacniMd 
plenty  and  security  in  the  supply  of  food,  and  w 
vtrid,  the  more  the  first  progresaM,  the  more  ii 
promotes  the  progrees  of  the  second.  Ae  now  ik 
brain  becomes  distinctly  the  centre  of  nerve-li^  !■ 
brings  hearing  also  into  its  neighbourhood-i>l 
thus  the  beantv  of  the  human  coantenann  i 
ultimately  baeea  on  the  animal  fhnctioD  of  {tti- 
imr.  It  was  thia  whi%  caQediutoexisteDMtti 
d^reut  eharaeteriseiea  of  aramab ;  it  ms  Hi 
which,  causing  easier  and  richer  iwinirilstr"  ^ 
servfeeaUe  molecules,  raised  man  above  ■I* 
bqaat," 

Epwabd  B.  Ttlchi. 


A  Oompendimn  of  the  Oompara^oe  Graawf 
of  tite  Jjiio-Earopean,  Stutslcrit,  Qreek  aii 
Xiotin  Languages.  By  August  Scbleiclia' 
Translated  from  the  third  German  edltiiS 
by  Herbert  BeDdaU,.M. A.  Part!  (hco- 
don :  TriiAmer  &  Co.,  1874.) 
Schlbichek's  well-known  Compendicim  im 
long  been  recognised  aa  the  most  convemeiu 
and  trustworthy  storehouse  of  £acU  for  tlK 
Btndent  of  Indo-Germanic  philology.  It  i^ 
ahum  no  charms  of  style  ;  on  the  contiart;  t 
is  at  first  sight  singnlarly  dry  and  repeJleit 
But  its  arrangement  is  excellent,  its  method 
sober  and  scientific,  and,  with  the  excepliw 
of  a  few  qnasi-heresies,  almoat  peculiar  to  iu 
gifted  author,  it  repreBsnta  the  most  tp- 
proved  results  of  modem  research.  Tb« 
merits  cauaad  it  to  be  ohoaan  as  one  of  t> 
toxt-boolcB  of  wUoh  aome  knowledge  is  W 
expected  &om  candidates  for  honours  in  tM 
Classical  Tripos  at  Cambridge;  and  tlus 
choice,  again,  may  be  fairly  -supposed  to 
have  prompted  the  tnnslatiou  of  a  portios 
of  it  by  Mr.  Bendall.  It  ia  to  be  fea»o 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  » 
favour  of  modern  scieniifie  philology  w^ 
has  at  last,  and  not  at  all  too  soon,  beoi 
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exerted  by  tlis  nnirersities,  it  would  baT« 
been  lon^  enon^  before  any  anch  tnuisla- 
tion  wonld  have  been  nnderUtken.  Mr. 
Bendall's  Teraion  will  be  very  welcome  to 
those  "  Btndents  of  Greek  and  latin  philo- 
logy "  who  are'  now  nndergmdoateB,  and 
who,  before  its  appearance,  saw  with  terror 
many  pages  of  very  odd-looking  Qennan 
lyin^  between  tbein  and  the  ftilfilment  of 
their  bi^iee.  They  will,  doabtless,  be  dnly 
grateful,  aqd  not  very  critical,  towards  one 
who  has  nndertaken  the  irksome  task  of 
patting  this  text-book  within  somewhat 
easier  reach,  bnt  from  any  other  stand-point 
Mr.  Bendatl'a  performance  cannot  be  con- 
sidered aatis&ctory.  In  the  first  place,  iiia 
special  parpoae  with  whitdi  the  trandatioa 
was  prepared  haa  lad  to  an  nniortanate 
limitatitm  of  ite  range.  Hot  only  the  leei 
^miliar  languages,  of  wliidi  Schleicher 
makes  snch  good  nse,  bat  even  Quthic,  so 
important  for  the  stadent  of  English,  and 
the  Italian  dialects  (Oscan  and  Umbrian), 
hardly  less  needful  for  the  student  of  Latin, 
are  omitted  altogether.  And  even  in  Uie 
parts  which  have  been  translated,  the  nrfer^ 
ences  and  notes  have  been  sadly  cartaOed. 
Bnt  this  ^Dgmentaiy  nature  of  the  veraton, 
much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is  acconnted 
for,  if  not  wholly  excused,  by  the  object  im- 
mediately in  view.  Again,  the  unattractive 
character  of  the  wiginal  is  in  the  tnwsla- 
tion  made  ten  times  worse  by  the  extraordin^ 
aiy  and,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  nnexplaiaed 
abbreviations  with  which  every  page  is 
crowded :  fin.,  finn.,  labb.,  bes.  gntt.  mora., 
eff.,  and  Gk.  (introduced  into  a  Qermas 
aentenoB  p.  71),  will  be  safficieut  specimeas 
out  of  a  very  lai^  variety.  It  is  a  matter 
of  opiBoon  whether  ScUeicbaz's  j  shonJd 
have  Deea  tamed  (withont  a  word  of  warn- 
ing) into  jr :  it  is  cratain  that  mnoh  confn. 
uon  will  be  caused  byavariation,  appareaUy 
pnrely  capridons,  between  u  and  e.  Bnt 
things  like  these,  which  are  at  most  bnt 
errors  of  jndgiaetit,  are  of  mach  less  im- 
portance than  the  serious  want  of  fidelity  in 
the  versicm.  Soiaetimea  thia  saenu  again  to 
be  a  matter  of  c^)rioe.  One  instance  of 
ibis  kind  ia  given  on  tlie  very  title-page. 
Schleicher  chose  to  speak  threaghont  of 
Indogenrnmitei ;  now,  doubtless  there  is 
mach  to  be  said  against  this  name  for  the 
primitive  PrroroeAe,  though  if  it  ,be  ren- 
dered by  its  Einglish  equivafent  Tndo-Teutonio 
it  is  certainly  capable  of  a  plausible  defence  ; 
bnt  much  is  also  to  be  said  against  the  term 
Indo^Earoptan,  whioh  some  of  onr  leading 
English  philologists  wish  to  bring  into 
favoar.  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  trans- 
lator, who,  on  a  question  which  is  still  un- 
settled, shifts  the  weight  of  hie  author's  name 
from  the  one  scale  into  the  other  without  a 
word  of  explanation  or  apology  P  Bat  more 
oft>en  there  is  something  m.ore  tit  fault  thaa 
capricionsneOB.  Wtthinadozenlinea  (p.l58), 
vre  read  of  the  tenninatifms  in  lAtin  aaanm- 
in^  "  a  store  definite  existence  "  (mn/esterM 
ureaen)  ;  of  "  the  earlier  national  (yolkttmn- 
lick)  archaic  lang. ;  "  of  "later  also  in  the 
nn  formed  branch  of  the  Boman"  (beim  nicht 
gebildeten.  ieile  der  Bomer  nekerlieik  auch 
npiUer).  These  rendennga  occur  in  three 
out  of  fonr  consecutive  gantences ;  and  the 
fbortb  is  made  barriy  intelligible  aad  wboLLy 
incorract  by  igaaring  the  fbi«e  af  gervdm 


witb  a  superlative.  !E!lsewhere,  one  of  t^e 
best-known  antharitieaonlAtin  orthography 
is  quoted  as  Fleckeisen'a  5th  Art.  (Junfzig 
Artikel,  Ac.)  ;  Jtsvir  ia  translated  "  father-in- 
law  "  (Mr.  Beudall  does  not  explain  his 
notion  of  Isvirate  marriage)  ;  and  "  it  here 
depends  of  coarse  from  the  stem  only  "  is  ike 
vernoa  of  m  kommt  hUr  nai&rlieh  aw  m^ 
(Im*  atanutt  an.  8cUeicher  is  certainly  not 
TVsponsifale  for  the  cnrionB  logic  (rf  t^ 
fbllowing  sentence  r — "  Bef.  I,  x  has  died  oat 
in  le-la  (web),  which,  however  (dock),  can 
only  be  explained  as  prob.  coraine  fr.  'tex4a, 
c£  iex-ere  (weave)."  Nor  did  he  ever  say 
anything  as  absurd  as  ^taa : — "  Neither  will 
tkim.  *i;Fcu;Xo£  seem  to  me  to  be  Gk.,  aad 
yet  we  mnat  suppose  soaae  sneh  form  "  («ui 
'uFacXoG  «.«./.  wall  miV  weder  al*  yriecitueh 
areehemen,  noeh  ist  die  'oorauuetztmg  toleher 
formen  irgtmd  viie  Hotig'). 

It  is  right  to  add  that  misprints  are,  on 
the  whole,  commendably  rare  considering 
the  difficulty  of  correcting  the  sheets  of  a 
work  of  the  kind.  But,  although  it  ia  with 
relnctaace  that  one  passaa  an  adverse  judg- 
ment on  a  book  that  has  evidently  cost  some 
pains,  the  plain  fitct  is  that  Mr.  BendaQ's 
version  is  quite  untrustworthy  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  Schlwcher's  words.  An  early 
demand  for  a  second  edition  would  be  a 
welcome  proof  of  ^la  interest  taken  in  phi- 
lological stndiea  ;  it  would  not  be  lea  kwI- 
CMne  as  giving  the  opp^wtamty  fbr  a  cazc&i 
revision,  with  the  aid  of  some  omnpetent 
German  atdtolar,  of  what  might  have  been, 
and  still  might  be,  the  best  available  intro- 
duction to  the  stndy  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy. ArouaTDS  S.  Wjlkisb. 


1^  H.  W.  Fkebluid,  of  Chichester,  has  for- 
warded to  us  the  enclosed  letter  for  pnblicatioo. 
Mr.  Fieelaud  will  he  tu^py  to  nceive  and  ttans- 
mit  to  the  proper  qusrttir  any  contributioDS  which 
the  frioids  of  Oriental  liteiatuie  may  be  willing  to 

"  Lerden,  IToranbar  1, 18TS. 

"  Daar  3ir,— Allow  mo  to  give  you  ■ome  mora  par- 
ticutsft  about  a  gnat  litezarj  undertaking  nt  which  I 
jast  hinted  dnring  yonr  riait  to  our  town  ;  the  publi- 
oiljon  of  tbs  large  original  ChTonicls  of  Tabaii,  tbs 
greatest  hiatorioel  work  of  the  Anbie  liCemtura. 

"  The  Uboar  being  too  great  for  a  nogla  pnvai,  it 
hai  baeo  divided  ha^rsen  ktovI  aebolus,  nndar  tha 
mperintsndenoa  (^  mj  friend  and  colleagos,  ProfeaMf 
de  Ghj^B.  Dr.  Bartb,  of  Berlin,  will  give  the  intra- 
dnetion  and  the  Sblical  hietory.  Profasaor  Nold^e, 
of  Stnuvboxg.  the  Saaaaoidee,  Pcofewoi  leill  of  Laip- 
rig  the  Prophet  and  the  four  first  Ehalifi ;  I^. 
UiiUer  and  Dr.  Qriinan,  of  Berlin,  and  Frofeator 
Thoibecitt  of  HeidelbeFg,  the  Omaijadea ;  Pioieeaor 
de  Qoq'e  himaelf  the  Abbuidee, 

"  'It  will  be,'  as  Professor  Sprwi^  writea,  'the 
task  of  this  age  to  publish  a  critical  edition  of 
Tabari's  hirtoij,  just  as  well  a«  to  axplora  the  interior 
of  Africa  and  the  Polar  ccgiona." 

"In  compiirisoD  with  the  two  last-named  under- 
takings, the  expenses  of  the  first  will  be  amall.  But 
elpena«  there  will  be— not  for  the  printing,  XeasTS. 
Bnll  of  this  town  being  ignite  raadj  to  do  that  at  tbeir 
awn  risk ;  but  for  the  copving  of  tboae  M8S.  which 
are  inacoenible  to  the  editors.  In  Conltantinopla 
thoae  part*  bava  been  copied  already  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Weetera  Gniope,  with  the  exception  of 
a  fksgBMlit,  whi«ii  will  still  cosrt  *2l.  In  tile  Britiah 
JtmvBB  oee  part  haa  beau  copied,  aad  anotbar 
collated.  Mr.  da  Oom  bu  besa  able  to  deAKp 
ttMW  wpenssa  b;  a  donatkni  of  3101.  froiB  fto- 
fesBic  aiihalin,  o£  Baale,  aad  by  it  aubet4y  of 
UAl,   &sm    OH     Goreeamaat.      What   nsnuiaa    U 


ta  oMaia  a  eopr  of  the  othsc  HSa  in  ConatMti- 
acftle  and  the  Kiiish  Ifnasnm,  which  an  to  be 
ooUatad  with  thoae  we  have,  aad  a  eo^  of  •  annpltU 
MS.  wUch  exiata  ia  Uedins.  Hr.  de  Go^e  eaanot 
state  pracisely  the  siun  he  wants  for  all  that,  but  it 
cactainly  will  be  aove  than  what  has  been  olread; 
ezpaadad. 

"  The  mon^  is  hard  to  find,  and  it  would  be  a  pitr 
if  the  splendid  undertaking  miscarried  through 
a  mcKelj  pecuniary  hiadmuee,  Psrhapa  you  and 
your  friends  in  EngWd  will  be  dispoaed  to  lend  a 
hand  towards  its  raalisati^  English  gentleman 
hare  riiown  very  oftea  that  to  large  foitanea  they 
join  the  lore  of  Sdene*  aad  the  wUl  tr 


■ale« 


Athe  natter,  aytinw  bein^ 
irikolly  telun  up  by  qnite  another  walk.  Believe  lat^ 
dear  air,  yoon  reiy  (mly,  B.  Don.'' 


aCLB^CS  NOTES. 


EeMwf  PoUariaation  of   QiutrU. — '  .  . 

on  this  anhject  have  lately  af^eared  in  the  Qm^itat 


Saidtu,  the  one  by  MM. 


t  and  Sarasin  (tooL 


\.,  p.  610),  the  othm'  by  St.  Oronllebois  (torn. 
±,  p.  666).  Tb»  iH^er  of  the  tatter  was  nad 
ore  the  nitiah  AsBodstion  at  its  meeting  at 


meetinff  at 
1  pnbHuied 


1872,  bat  tiifi  titla  ooly  was  pal 
in  &e  report  of  the  meeting,  and  *' 
DOW  is  dne  to  the  publication  by  M 
3BT«(dn  of  tfaab  neeerdisa  in  um  sane  nhject. 
lie  rotatory  eflbct  of  quarts  is  a  flmctioo  of  tl» 
refrangil^ty  of  tiie  1%^  widch  paaset  tbroogk 
iV  increaaing  as  tiie  wave-length  diminishes. 
MM,  Soist  and  Sanrin  have  ohserved  llie  rotation 
as  fti  as  tlie  nltra-violat  ray  JV  (wave-lengA 
^368*5),  empbying  the  method  of  fizeau  and 
Foncaoh.  In  taia  method  solar  Hght,  reflected 
horiiontally  Iw  a  metaOie  mirror,  is  concentrated 
"by  a  convargug  lena  of  1**19  ibcal  length.  A 
little  in  fVont  oi  the  fbcns  of  tlie  lens  the  beam 
tatTeraes  a  large  Nicol,  next  to  which  is  a  quarts 

Slate  cat  perpendjcolar  to  the  axis,  then  a  second 
rieol  fixed  on  a  graduated  dicle :  ftnally  the  light 
enters  a  apBetroscope,  of  which  the  slit  is  placed 
at  the  focna  of  tlie  lens.  The  spectroscope  is 
provided  with  a  flaoreac»it  sye-pieca  fliey  idso 
examined  tha  extreme  rod  of  the  spectrum  (IWnn 
.^  to  a)  hv  plarang  in  &ont  of  uie  slit  of  tJte 
troeeope  a  plate  of  oobalt  glass,  which  allows 
extzeoie  red  to  pass  while  it  slMorhs  the 
neighbouring  more  nfrangthle  rays.  M.  Oroulie- 
bois  obserTed  ike  speetmm  as  &r  as  the  ultta- 
violet  ray  O  fwave-lragth  -  938-3),  but  was  a 
little  doubtful  sDoat  the  extent  of  rotation  in  this 
caae.  The  angle  of  rotation  is  a  function  of  the 
wave-length,  and  U.  Bohnnann  has  proposed  the 


fiamnla  0  — 


^^"^ 


I*  the  tiro, 


B,  C,  D  .  .,  being  constants.  This  formula  agrees 
vaiy  aatisfactority  with  the  experimental  rniults 
of  MM.  Soiet  and  Saraain. 

lelrie  OoMkutuit^tf 

..„ ._    PaAsaar   W.    Q. 

'a  paper  on  this  aabiect  is  pahiiahed  in  tha 
PrtotMlmg*  of  the  Boy^  Socwty  (No.  163). 
Sevwal  lariee  of  eapwimenta  weoe  msoe  with  the 
view— {I)  To  detctnuae  whether  the  ehani^  in 
tb  electrical  reutaaM  of  salsnium  ia  dale  to 
ladiant  heat,  light,  or  chamJwJ  aetian ;  (%)  Tossta- 
iUM  the  amount  of  the  duafie  otresiwansedaa  ia 
azpoanre  to  light  of  different  aouioas  tmn—iftei* 
through  various  ahaoibing  media  ;  and  (3)  To  de- 
termine whethac  the  action  is  instantaneous  or 
gndual,  and  to  measura  the  rate  at  which  the 
BOtion  takes  plsca.  The  average  raaiatanoe  of  the 
.  nssd  was  2^  mug^t"*,  and  the  batteiy 
_  most  sir  the  enierimenta  eeousted  of  30 

LecIauchA  oalla  The  abamlnng  media  snployed 
vera  hichromata  of  p<^ah,  sulfhate  of  aoppe^ 
njiv,  orange,  gweni  and  Una  glssass,  also  plates  <d 
CDcL-aala,  slam,  mica,  and  ^uarti.  The  ^nenl 
aetioa  of  li^t  bdob  lelsDium  is  '"  ■*-— - — *■  '*- 
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electrical  TeiistftTtce,  and  Profewor  Adams  found 
I>7  experimaDta  with  the  elactric  light  and  Tock- 
mlt,  alum,  auttttz,  aad  a  eoIutioD  of  iodine  in 
hiflulphide  oi  carbon,  that  the  resiBtanco  dimi- 
niahBH  at  the  same  rate  as  the  illamination 
increases,  and,  moreover,  that  the  obecure  heat- 
rays  have  a  very  slight  aclion.  On  the  whole, 
ProfeBSOT  Adams's  experiments  prove  that  the 
action  on  the  selenium  is  due  pnncipallj,  if  not 
entiielj,  to  radiations  belonging  to  the  visible 
portion  of  the  spectrum.  Li^ht  ra^s  of  all  hinds, 
partdcularlj  the  greeuish-jellow,  produce  an  in- 
Btantaneous  efiect,  followed  b;  a  more  or  lees 
gradual  effect,  which  continues  to  increaae  during 
eiposiire  for  Beveral  miDut«i,  Two  hTpotheees 
are  suggested  as  possible  ex;f>Uj)ntions : — (1)  That 
the  light  falling  on  the  selenium  causes  an  eleetro- 
motive  force  in  it,  which  opposee  a  battery-current 
passing  through  it,  the  effect  being  similar  to  the 
effect  due  to  polarisation  in  an  electrolyte ;  (2) 
That  the  light  falling  on  the  selenium  causes  a 
change  in  its  surface  akin  to  the  change  nhich  it 
produces  on  the  surface  of  a  nhosphorescent  body, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  tliis  change  the  elec- 
tric current  is  enabled  to  pass  more  readily  over 
the  surface  of  the  selenium. 

A  new  Selation  betjveen  Electricity  and  Light.— 
Faraday,  who  was  acquunted  with  the  method  of 
studying  the  strains  produced  in  transparent  eolids 
by  means  of  polarised  light,  made  many  experi- 
ments in  the  hope  of  Steeling  some  action  on 
polarised  light  while  passing  through  a  medium 
in  which  dielectric  induction  exists.  Ho  was  not, 
however,  able  to  detect  any  action  of  this  kind. 
Though  his  experiments  were  arranged  in  the  way 
best  adapted  to  discover  effects  of  tension,  he  was 
onable  to  recosnise  any  action  on  light  due  to 
static  electric  induction.  Dr.  Kerr,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  November  number  of  the  Phtlo~ 
tophical  ilfn^nsine,  describes  experiments  which  he 
has  recently  made  which  show  that  electrification 
of  a  non-conductor  when  sufficiently  powerful  is 
accompanied  by  optical  effect.     A  piece  of  polished 

Ste-glasa  is  selected,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
ck,  six  inches  long,  and  two  wide.  Two  holes  are 
drilleid  Into  the  block  fram  its  oppoute  ends,  and 
approach  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  each  other ; 
in  these  are  inserted  thick  copper  wires,  sheathed — 
except  at  their  extremities— in  gutta  percha.  The 
electrification  is  effected  by  means  of  a  powerful 
Ruhmkorff's  induction  apparatus,  the  outer  ends 
of  the  wires  from  the  glass  plate  being  screwed 
:„.„  .»,„  I — 1 — r  .1 andary  coil.     When  the 


into  the  knobs  of  the  s 


{late  of  glass  is  intenselv  electri&ed  and  traversed 
J  polarised  lig^t  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  of  force,  Dr.  Kerr  found  that  a  depolaris- 
ing action  is  exerted  upon  the  light,  giving  an 
effect  which  is  much  more  than  merely  sensible 
in  a  common  polariscope.  Electric  force  and 
optiCAl  effect  increase  together.  The  optical  effect 
of  a  constant  electric  action  takes  a  certain  time 
to  reach  its  full  intensity,  whicB  it  does  by  con- 
tinuous increase  from  aero,  and  it  falls  again 
slowly  to  zero  after  the  elecWc  force  has  vanished. 
It  was  found  furtiier  that  the  dielectrification  of 
piat»-glass  is  equivalent  optically  to  a  compreeeion 
of  the  glass  abng  the  lines  of  electric  force.  Di- 
electarified  glass  acta  upon  transmitted  light  as  a 
negative  uniaxal  crystal,  with  its  axis  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  force.  Qnartx  (like  glass)  acta  upon 
transmitled  light  as  if  compreesed  along  the  lines 
of  force,  while  resin  (unlike  glass)  sets  as  if  ex- 
tended along  the  lines  of  force.  l)r.  Kerr  intends 
to  examine  the  action  of  liqnid  dielectric*  in  the 
aameway. 

Devekpmmt  of  Dynitmie  by  ninntt  o^  Static 
JSlecMeittt.  —  The  induction  coil  of  Rnhmkotf 
affords  the  means  of  converting  dynamic  into 
static  electricitv.  Profenor  Bichat  {Annalet  de 
aim.  et  <k  liyi.,  b6i.  5,  torn.  6,  p.  391)  has 
sought  to  effect  the  inverse  transformation.  In 
the  ordinary  mode  of  nnng  a  RuhmkoriTs  coil,  a 
enirent  succeMively  made  and  braken  is  passed 
throngfa  the  thick  wire,  the  result  bring  the  pro- 
duction of  two  cnnenta  in  oppodte  dirediona  in 


separated  by  a  layer  of  air  of  sufficient  thickness, 
the  direct  current  alone  passes.  ConvBrsaly  it 
would  seem  that  the  machine  of  Ruhmbortf  ought 
to  be  the  most  suitable  apparatus  for  transforming 
staUc  into  dynamic  electrici^,  and  experiment 
fuUy  confirms  this  prevision.  If  a  series  of  sparks 
produced  by  a  Holtz  machine  be  passed  through 
the  fine  wire  of  the  bobbin,  there  are  developed 
in  the  thick  wire  induced  currents,  which  are  die- 
tinguished  from  cfther  induced  currents  produced 
by  statical  electricity  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  decompose  water  and  saliue  solutdons,  and 
by  the  enerjiT  with  which  they  deflect  a  galvan- 
ometer needle.  In  a  voltameter  with  acidulnted 
water  we  should  expect  to  find  equal  volumes  of 
detonating  mixture  produced  at  each  of  the  elec- 
trodes, since  the  induced  currents  are  eqtuil  in 
quantity  and  in  opposite  directions.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  we  find  that  oxygen  is  disengaged 
on  one  side  and  hydrogen  on  the  other,  the  gases 
forming  water  being  thus  separated  from  each 
other  and  almost  pure.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
there  is  a  tingle  current  passing  through  the  volta- 
meter, which  contmdicte  the  known  facts  of  in- 
duction. To  explain  this  apparent  contradiction 
the  author  availed  himself  of  the  phenomenon  of 
the  polarisation  of  the  electrodes,  a  method  pr&- 
viouslj  adopted  by  Verdet  with  success  in  hia 
experiments  on  static  induction.  The  method 
consists  simply  in  this — that  the  voltameter,  after 
its  electrddes  nave  become  polarised  by  the  passage 
through  it  for  a  short  time  of  the  induced  current,  is 
disconnected  from  the  coil  andpot  into  communica- 
tion with  an  insulated  galvanometer,  the  change  of 
oonnezionsbeingeffectedbymesnsof  acommutator. 
The  direction  and  amount  of  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  indicate  the  direction  and  strength 
of  the  induced  current  pesaing  through  the  thick 
wire  of  the  Ruhmkorff.  The  result  showed  that 
the  current  is  (nim-»e — i.e.,  in  contrary  direction  to 
the  principal  current  furnished  by  the  Holtz. 
These  apparent  anomalies  ere  due  to  the  difference 
in  tension  of  the  tico  currents  which  in  reality  are 
produced  whether  in  the  thick  or  thin  wire.  The 
explanation  is  simple  ;^the  balls  of  the  discharger, 
included  in  the  principal  circuit,  are  chafed 
slowly,  owing  to  the  great  resistance  of  the  fine 
primary  wire,  and  discharged  abruptly.  The 
tension  of  the  direct  current,  which  corresponds 
to  the  rupture,  is  enormous  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  inverse  current,  which  proceeds  from 
the  slow  establishment  of  the  spark  constituting 
the  inducing  current.  The  inverse  current,  which 
is  produced  first,  arrives  at  the  voltameter  and  de- 
composes the  water.  This  decomposition  results 
in  the  deposition  on  tbe  platinum  wires  of  a  laige 

Juantity  of  microscopic  gas-bubbles,  which  are  not 
isengaged,  and  which  hence  are  eminently 
adapted  to  the  production  df  polarisation-currents. 
The  direct  current  which  tnen  arrives  also  de- 
composes the  water,  but,  as  it  exists  only  during  a 
very  short  time,  it  follows  that  tbe  decomposirion 
takes  place  rapidly.  The  bubbles  of  gas  are 
larger,  less  adherent,  nnd  are  disengaged  at  once, 
and  are  thus  unable  to  effect  more  than  a  feeble 
polarisation,  quite  incapable  of  destroying  that  due 
to  the  inverse  current.  Thus  the  apparent  pro- 
duction of  a  single  inverse  current  is  owing  to  the 
difference  in  tension  of  the  two  induced  currents. 


BOT4NT. 
The    Atparagaeeae. — Uniform     with    the     throe 

Evious  papers  on  sections  of  the  LUiaceae,  Mr. 
cw  has  contributed  a  fourth,  of  which  we  have 
a  reprint  before  os,  to  tbe  Journal  of  the  Linnaaan 
Society.  This  embraces  all  the  genen  having  a 
baccate  fruit.  As  here  characterised  this  sub- 
order consists  of  359  spedes,  under  thirty-five 
genera  and  eight  trihee,  including  the  curious 
A^idittrtat.  There  are  three  new  genera  de- 
senbed-— namely,  jJnsMWiMa  (  7'onmsrM),  Chnumey 
pha,  and  Cati^landra  (A^mHtlrtae).  Konth's 
gwiu  {Until  is  retained  fbr  ita  p^ioKiUtim  mx- 


partittim.  CJintonia  of  Raflnesque  is  kept  up  for 
various  species  of  Smilacinaf  ConvalUaria,  md 
Draeaena  of  different  writers.  We  may  incideot- 
ally  mention  that  the  Clintonia  of  Douglas  « ill  be 
reduced  in  the  forthcoming  part  of  Bentham  nnd 
Hooker's  Oenera  Plantanim,  which  vrill  shorllT 
appear  and  will  contun  the  remaining  gamopetebu 
ordeiB,     Tbe  last  tribe,  Aiptirageae,  includes  four 


genera,  Atpirragut,  JRusctii,  Semele,  and  Dtam. 
The  first  embraces  nearly  100  species;  and  tin 
two  last  are  again  separated  from  Eutcut,  Daui 
having  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  iu  'Seined  ibe 
fiowers  are  borne  on  the  margins  of  the  cladodu, 
instead  of  on  the  under^urface. 

Vitality  of  <Siwib.— Although  there  is  no  iaik 
that  the  seeds  of  many  plants  retain  their  \tir- 
tative  powers  for  a  long  period  under  certain  oih 
ditions,  absolute  preof  is  still  wanting  to  couUrm 
the  supposed  germination  of  grains  of  wbeat,  t% 
taken  &om  Egyptian  mummy-casee  and  otiier 
sources.  Carefully-conducted  experimentE  In 
scientific  men  of  different  countries  have  furabbed 
little  beyond  negative  results.  We  ourselves  hiie 
tried  in  viun  to  raise  various  seeds,  isngin^  fram 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  old,  which  bad  Uta 
more  or  less  exposed  to  atmospherical  infiuFaca 
— that  is  to  say,  they  were  kept  in  pajier  h«». 
Buried  in  the  soil  to  a  certain  depth,  It  Menu 
quite  possible  that  some  seeds  would  retwn  tbeir 
vitality  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  Tbb 
is  so  far  true  tliat  in  some  diatricls  when  tbr 
anible  land  has  been  very  much  infested  wllli  tlie 
charlock,  and  the  farmer  has  succeeded  in  nuclr 
exterminating  it,  he  is  very  careful  not  to  plon^n 
deeper  than  usual,  which  invariably  brings  a  qum- 
tity  of  fresh  seed  within  germinating  disuu» 
of  the  surhce  of  tlie  soil,  and  is  the  came  of 
weed  increasing  and  spreading  again  with  n- 
neved  vigour.  Having  similar  Jacts  in  'nt^, 
Dr.  H.  Hoffmann  has  been  experimenting  ^illi 
soil  taken  from  the  diluvial  beds  of  the  Rbioe  . 
districts.  We  should  mention,  loo,  that  he  hopeJ 
to  obtnin  some  interesting  results  affecting  tbe 
transmutetion  theory,  and  some  explanation  of 
the  peculiar  distribution  of  certain  plants  fonai 
in  the  Middle  Rhine  district.  The  results  he  bu 
published  in  the  Sotaniache  Ztiiunff  (yo.i"ti^ 
43, 1875).  For  the  purposes  of  the  expflrioieni* 
about  three-quarters  of  a  hundredweight  of  lb» 
Liiaa  soil  was  taken  out  at  a  depth  of  12  feet  b:lu* 
the  surfiice,  when  the  earth  was  being  levelled  for 
the  railway  station  at  Monsheim,  near  Wonu-s  A 
newly-broken  spot  was  selected,  and  the  tools  pre- 
viously cleaned  with  well-water.  In  fact,  evor 
conceivable  precaution  was  ttiken  throughout  tbi 
experiment  to  prevent  the  intruuon  of  foiaf 
seeds  or  spores.  Notwithstanding  all  this  W' 
various  mosses  and  ferns,  and  even  some  phanai>- 
gams,  sprang  up  in  the  pots,  which  were  clo»lf 
covered  with  bell-glasses.  It  is  noteworthy,  !». 
that  all  the  species  that  sprang  up  in  this  w>; 
were  common  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  it*  ""■ 
mediate  vicinity,  and  not  in  the  locality  vhfxt 
the  soil  was  procured.  A  similar  set  of  expen- 
ments  was  instituted  with  wbi(«  tertiary  bsuI. 
and  the  result  was  the  same.  And  the  eipeiioeDl 
with  Loss  soil  was  repeated  again.  In  thia  is* 
stance  the  cmly  plant  that  could  possibly  ha" 
sprung  from  a  seed  in  the  experimental  soil  ^^ 
Fettiica  prtamtia,  but  this  was  a  delicate  pliol. 
from  a  very  small  tight  seed,  that  migbi 
n  conveyed  thither  by  the  air.  It  ^ 
thus  be  seen  that  all  these  experiments  ga™  re- 
sults of  a  negative  character.  Hut  the  author  Btt 
put  them  on  record,  and  wiselv  we  think,  to  ■w" 
the  difficultieB  in  the  way  of  oDiaining  satisftd^ 
proof  in  experiments  of  this  nature.  Altoge™ 
they  go  to  strengthen  the  view  that  "  EWl*"  . 
mummy  wheat "  was  acddentally  introduced  m"  ; 
the  actual  grain  taken  from  the  cases.  j 

OntheOutriKteriitic  Cotottring-MiOimi^l*'    I 
lUd  On>«pt of  Algiu.—TSi.  a  0.  So%»^ 
tinning  his   researches    in    compsraUve  ragw 
chromatology;  hii  iMt  cootribntion  (■"'J*3 
Sodd^t  Jo-nol,  VOL  iv.)tnatt'>fthe«>k«ii«« 
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Bubetancea  of  the  red  Alffoe.    As  far  as  Ilia  inTesti- 

gations  gu  at  present,  he  flnda  that  red  Aigae  con- 
tain at  beet  bix  different  characteristic  colouring- 
matters  soluble  in  water.  VariouB  mixturea  of 
these  have  been  called  I^ycocyan  and  Phycoery- 
thrin,  and  the  writer  thinlha  that  one  cannot  do 
better  than  ret^n  these  terms  generic&ll^,  and 
oxpreea  the  di^rencea  between  the  individual 
speciea  by  the  addition  of  words  indicating  their 
colours.  Thua,  for  example,  the  dark  spedee  of 
OaciSatoria,  0.  ni^T-ii,  so  common  in  clear  atill 
'water,  jields  a  splendid  punile  solution,  which 
has  been  called  FhycocyaD.  But  the  author  clums 
to  have  ebown  that  it  b  composed  chiefly  of  a 
mixture  of  two  distinct  substances — one  of  pnrpli 
haTing  a  well-marked  abeorption-baDd  in  th 
cpectra,  whose  centre  ii  at  ware-length  021  mil- 
bontba  of  a  millimetre,  and  the  other  a  pink, 
having  an  absorption-band  at  567  millionthe  of  a 
millimetre.  These  Mr.  Sothj  wonld  call  respect- 
ively  jrarpfe  PAyeocyan  andptiit  PAycocyan.  The 
following  table  shows  the  more  important  differ- 
ences between  the  variousMnds  of  Phycoq'aii and 
Phjcoerythrin.  The  nowtion  of  the  centres  of  the 
principal  bands  of  eacb  snbstance  is  shown  by  Ijie 
wave-length  of  the  light  at  that  part  of  the  spec- 
tnun  in  milliontha  of  a  millimetre,  and  tlieir 
width  by  the  difference  between  the  ware-lengths 
of  the  oppoute  sides  when  the  bands  are  well 
dcpfined.  The  lowest  temperature  at  which  each 
of  the  Bubetancea  is  siowlj  decomposed  when  dis- 
BOlTod  in  syrup  is  given  according  to  the  centi(rrade 
scale.  0.  standi  tor  Otdllatoria  nigra,  and  P.  for 
Forphyra  vuigari*. 
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MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 
Loinioiir  HATaEH&TioiL  Sooibtt. — {TJmrtdog, 

Nooembvr  IT.) 
Pbofessob    Catlet,     F.R.S.,     in    the    Chair. 
The  following  gentlemen    were  elected  as  the 
Council  for  the  ensuing  session ; — 

President:  Profeeaor  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  F.B.8. ; 
Vice-Presidenta;  Dr.  Hirst,  F.K.S.,  Lord  Ray- 
leigh,  F.E.S.,  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode,  F.R.S. ; 
Ti^auier :  Mr.  8.  Roberts  ;  Hon.  Sees. ;  Memrs. 
M.  Jenkins  and  R.  Tucker ;  Other  Members :  Mr. 
J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Oajley, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  Clifford,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  T.  Cot- 
tarill.  Rev.  R.  Harley,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Henrici, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Menifield,  F.B.S.,  Professor 
Sylvester,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr,  H.  M.  Taylor. 

Profeeaor  Sylvester  save  a  detailed  account 
of  results  arrived  at  in  toe  conuderation  of  "  The 
Rfteen  Young  Ladies'  Problem,  and  a  General 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Pure  Syntax,"  The  fol- 
lowing communications  were  made  to  the  So- 
ciety:— Mr.  J.  Hammond  on  "The  Relation 
between  Bemouilli'e  Numbers  and  the  Binomial 
Co-efficients;"  Mr..  S.  RoberiA  on  "Three  Bar 
Uotion  in  Plane  Space ; "  Mr,  J.  W,  L.  Glaiaher 
on  "  Values  of  CertMO  Infinite  Products,  with  an 


nal ; "  Major  J.  R.  Oampbell  on  "  The  Ftmn  of 
Cam  which^  acting  on  a  Lever,  shall  commnnl- 
cate  a  Mobon  aueli  that  the  Angular  Velodtj 
BaUo  of  the  Lever  and  Oam  is  a  given  Function 
of  die   ^ngle  described  \j  the  latter,"     Mr. 


Hammond's  pap^  contiuned  some  interesting  nu- 
merical results  which  follow  directly  from  the 
division  formulae  given  in  a  former  paper  by  the 
same  anthor;  it  was  accompanied  by  a  coloured 
diagram  ahowing  how  certain  determinant  forms 
of  the  numbers  are  formed  of  selected  co-efficients. 
Mr.  Roberts  determined  three  foci,  any  two  of 
which  may  be  taken  as  centres  of  the  liuk-move- 
mente,  and  the  nature  of  the  link-work  in  each 


PKreiClL  SOOIEIT. — (Saturday,  NoBtmher  13.) 
Dr.  J.  H.  GLABBTOira,  President,  in  the  Chur. — 
Dr.  Stone  read  a  paper  on  Thermopiles.  He  has 
recently  been  engaged  in  some  experiments  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  best  alloy  for  use  in 
thermopiles.  The  thermo-electric  power  of  a 
metal  or  alloy  appears  to  be  quite  unconnected 
with  its  power  for  conducting  heat  or  electricity, 
or  with  ita  voltaic  relation  to  other  metals ; 
neither  does  it  appear  to  havo  any  relation  to 
specific  gravities  or  atomic  wdghta.  Dr.  Stone 
&st  used  a  couple  consisting  of  German  silver  rich 
in  nickel.  This  was  charHcterised  by  great  steadi- 
ness, but  the  electro-motive  force  developed  by 
moderate  difi'erencee  of  temperature  was  not  great. 
He  then  used  Marcus'  negative  alloy,  consisting 
of  twelve  parts  of  antimony,  five  of  zinc,  and  one  of 
bismuth,  hut  the  crystalline  nature  and  consequent 
hrittleneaa  of  this  mixture  were  found  to  be  great 
objections  to  its  practical  use.  It  occurred  to  Dr. 
Stone  that  ^e  audition  of  arsenic  might  diminish 
the  brittlenesa  without  injuring  the  thermo-electric 
power,  and  on  trial  it  was  found  that  an  alloy  of 
zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  with  a  little  tin, 
formed  a  much  leaa  brittle  mass  than  Marcus' 
metal,  vrith  qaite  as  great  or  {rreater  thermo- 
electnc  power.  The  electro-motive  force  of  sn 
element  formed  of  this  substance  and  copper  was 
^of  a  Daniel],  the  temperature-difference  being 
w'  0.  Dr.  Guthrie  suggested  that  the  great 
infinence  which  alloying  one  metal  slightly  with 
another  has  on  its  position  in  the  thermo-electric 
series  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  ita  change 
in  conducting  power  for  heat,  Mr.  Walenn  and 
Profeeaor  G.  0.  Feeler  also  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cnseion  which  followed  the  readii^  of  Dr.  Stone's 

ZoOLOSiOAt  SocTETT  OF  LoimoiT. — (Tttodm/, 
Novemher  16.) 
Obbbrx  SiLvDf,  Es«.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Sclater  exhibited  the  bom  of  a  Rhinoceros  from 
Assam,  which  showed  that  a  two-homed  species, 
probably  identical  with  Bh.  tamatreniii,  is  a 
native  of  that  country.  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  exhibited 
a  fine  series  of  rare  birds  and  eggs,  collected  by 
Mr.  Harvie  Brown  and  himself  on  wa  Petschora 
River  in  north-eastern  Bussia.  Among  the  moat 
interesting  ,'of  the  (vgs  were  those  of  the  Grey 
Plover  (Squalarola  Mnatica)  and  the  Little  Stint 
(Trmga  ntinuta),  which  have  hitherto  been  almost 
unknown,  accompanied  by  the  young  in  down ; 
thoee  of  the  latter  species  were  especially  important 
as  indicating  a  close  relationship  to  the  Dnnliv 
(T.  a^na).  There  were  also  t^gi  of  Bewick's 
Swan  (Q^mti*  minor),  which  are  new  to  science, 
and  of  ten  species  of  Duchs,  including  those  of 
the  Smew  (Merffut  alheUui).  Of  the  birds  there 
were  many  examples  of  the  Yellow-head  Wagtail 
(MotnciUa  citreota),  a  Warbler  (Pkylotcopui  tna~ 
toii)  hitherto  only  known  as  Inaian,  and  an  un- 
described  species  of  IHpit,  which  haa  been  named 
Afdhut  Stebekmii  by  Mr.  Dresser,  Mr.  Garrod 
made  some  remaito  on  the  Manatee  {Mmatut 
americtmai)  which  waa  recently  alive  at  the 
Society's  Gardena,  illnstratin^  the  structure  of  ita 
mouth  by  an  ingenious  working  model.  A  com- 
munication from  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  gave  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  hslnt  of  a  small  South 
American  heron,  Ard«Ua  ttnohterit,  which  con- 
ceals itself  by  drawing  itself  up  in  a  perfectly 
perpondictilu  podlicm,  so  as  to  mimio  the  ear- 


rounding  reede.  Other  papers  were  read  by  Drs. 
Giinther,  Finsch,  and  Bowerbank,  Mesara.  Ram- 
sey, Hanley,  and  Butler. 

Gbolosical  SociBTr.— f  Werfnewfay, 
November  17.) 
J.  EvABB,  Esft.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Professor  Owen  described  a  new  modification  of 
Diuosaurian  vertebra  from  lacustrine  beds  in  South 
Africa.  The  centfum  exhibited  on  each  side  a 
foramen,  indicating  an  arrest  of  ossification  of  the 
primitive  notochord.  The  Rev.  J.  Qunn  called 
attention  to  the  presence  of  a  forest-bed  series  at 
Eessingland  and  Pakefield,  in  Suffolk,  and  de- 
scribed the  position  of  this  series  as  underlying  the 


believed  to  represent  the  upper  portion  of  what 
haa  been  called  "  Norwich  Crag."  Thia  was  auc- 
ceeded  in  descending  order  by  deposits  containing 
rootlets,  which  had  led  to  its  having  been  mis- 
taken for  the  forest-bed.  Unios  occur  in  some  of 
these  deposits,  and  thus  point  to  their  freeh-water 
origin.  The  true  forest-bed,  with  stools  of  trees, 
rests  on  the  old  soil  represented  by  the  elephant- 
bed,  which  maybe  of  estuarine origin.  Mr.  Gunn 
believed  that  the  mammalian  remains  from  the 
so-called  Norwich  Crag  are  exclusively  derived 
from  the  "stone  bed"  resting  on  the  chalk.  The 
author'a  researehes  had  brought  to  light  some  in- 
teresting mammalian  remains  from  the  forest-bed, 
hitherto  undescribed. 


Tkb  Metbokolooical  Society.— (  WrMfnrarfoy, 

November  17.) 
De.  R.  J.  Mahm,  Prewdent,  in  the  Chair.  The 
following  papers  were  read; — "Some  Remarks 
on  the  Reduction  of  Barometric  Readings,  with 
a  form  of  Table  for  combining  the  Corrections 
for  Index-error,  Temperature  and  Altitude,"  by 
William  Marriott,  F.M.S.  Readings  of  the  baro- 
meter to  be  of  any  scientific  value  must  be  corrected 
forindex-error,temperature,  and  height  above  mean 
sea-level.  There  is  not  much  difSculty  in  applying 
the  firat  two,  but  it  is  a  very  troublesome  thin^  to 
obtain  the  proper  corrections  for  altitude  it  the 
station  be  more  than  100  feet  above  sea-leveL 
The  author  hss  found  that  a  great  number  of 
observers  make  some  very  eitiaordinar;  mistakes 
in  applving  this  correction,  and  gives  a  few  as 
specimens.  He  attributes  the  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing this  correction  to  the  uniatiafhctorv  explanation 
accompanying  the  tables  as  given  in  the  dififerwit 
manuals  on  meteorology,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  cor- 
rections being  only  given  for  two  pressoiee — viz., 
twenty-seven  inches  and  thirty  inches.  He  then 
submits  a  table  which  gives  the  sea-level  pres- 
sure on  the  left  hand,  and  the  reading  of  the  baro- 
meter at  the  station  corresponding  to  that  pressure 
on  tiie  right  hand,  vrith  the  altitude  correction 
between  them,  tn  conclusion  he  submits  a  form  of 
table  in  whi(^  are  combined  the  coRections  for 
index  -error,  temperature,  and  height  above  sea-level, 
which  is  the  means  of  saving  much  time,  besides 
reducingtho  lisbOity  to  error.  "Or  s  Continuous 
Self-registering  Thermometer,"  by  W,  Harrison 
OrippB.  The  thermometer  conMsts  of  six  coils  of 
glssa  tubing,  the  first  five  beinn-  wound  concen- 
trically round  an  axis,  each  coil  lying  within  the 
other  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  form  a  spiral  glass- 
wheel  four  inches  in  diametw.  The  sixth  coil  is 
moved  slightly  away  from  the  others  so  that  it 
shall  form  the  circumference  of  a  rarcle  five  inches 
in  dismeter,  the  centre  being  the  axis  around  which 
the  apiial  tube  ia  coiled.  Pivots  are  attached  to 
either  end  of  the  azia,  which  rest  on  two  parallel 
metal  upri(^ta.  The  tubing  is  filled  with  spirit, 
snd  mercury  and  a  small  quantity  of  air  are 
inclosed  in  the  large  ooiL  The  thermomBter 
works  in  Hie  following  manner ;  when  the  ^irit 
oontncts  on  cooling,  xob  expanuon  of  the  included 
air  keeps  the  column  of menniiy  in ooutaetwith  it; 
thie  inunedial«ly  ahen  the  eantte  of  ^Tity,  and 
the  wheel  begiiu  to  lerolTe  in  a  direotua  o^wnte 
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to  that  of  tko  rM«diii(r  mercHrj.  On  a^ ^jing  beat, 
tita  mercorf  passes  forwards,  and  the  wied  mores 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  thennomater  is 
made  to  record  samewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the 
recording  aneroid  barometer. 

"On  A  self-regulatiiig  Ahnometet,"  bj  5.  II. 
Miller,  F.R.A.S.  After  several  years'  eiperiment- 
ing  vith  eraporating  dishes  of  different  forms  under 
-various  eonoitions,  the  antlior  baa  arrived  at  the 
conelnsion  that  hoim  of  the  contrivances  -which 
bave  come  imder  bis  own  observation  ore  entirely 
eatdsfbrctorf .  After  remarking  upon  the  conditions 
which  a  ffood  evaporator  should  fulfil,  be  proceeds 
to  describe  a  setf-n^latitig  ooe  which  he  has 
devised,  and  which  has  now  -worked  satia&etorilj 
for  BBvaral  months.  The  appantos  connsts  of  an 
open  criinder,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  sunnoanted 
1^  a  DTBM  rain-gange  rim,  which  mceivea  tbe 
water  from  which  the  evaporation  takes  |jaee.  This 
Teasel  is  aorrounded  by  another  cytiMer,  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  closed  at  the  top,  whn^ 
is  divided  into  two  compartments,  upper  and  lower. 
The  upper  one  is  filled  with  water,  to  beep  the 
level  m  the  inner  cylinder  always  constMit,  and 
the  lower  one  receives  the  overfiow  rain&U.  Tbe 
amonnt  of  evaporation  is  dstermined  by  weighing 
tbe  apparatus. 


PszoHOLOsicAL  SodZTT  07  Gbeu  Bbhaui.— 

(ThmiJ^,  Niiembtr  la) 
Ub.  SiBJBjutT  Odx,  Pnmiimt,  in  tiie  OIimt. 
ISi,  Oeo^e  Harris,  LL.D.,raada  panaroa  <*GaU- 
grflphyaa  a  Te8tofObanct»r,"whicbne  illustrated 
by  a  laive  namber  of  aotograiJis  of  diatingniabed 
men.  An  animated  detete  followed,  in  which 
FrofeHBOT  Leone  Levi,  Dr.  Bayham,  the  President, 
and  othen,  took  part.  The  PFesident  announced 
that  the  Conncil  bad  determined  to  devote  the 
next  meeting  to  a  discussion  upon  Professor  1^- 
dall's  article  oa  "  Materialism  "  in  the  last  fhrt- 
nightly  Redea.  The  Society  accepted  tbe  dial- 
lei^  there  thrown  out,  and  -would  maintain  as  a 
scientific  &et  tbe  existence  in  man  of  something 
other  than  tbe  material  and  mortel  body. 


THE  SOCIBIT  OV  YasSfM  ASXEBIB. 

Thb  most  ODospicnons  woi 

Pagt  by  M.  Boy  bet — tmly  a  strong,  deeiaive  per- 
formaoce.  Tbe  page,  a  pallid,  paie-baired  bav, 
life-eized,  and  ciotbed  m  li^  salmon-pink,  stands 
beoda  a  table  with  «  green  satin  covering  of  tbe 
moat  positive  bus,  and  oiauon  han^^iwa  coma 
bebind:  a  bdmet,  a  richly-ciiaaed  mn^iat,  and 
otbar  olgecta,  am  on  the  taJ>le.  Tba  strenotii  of 
handling  nochuma  itaelf  in  t^  fitet  tfaat,  al^oiKh 
all  the  abundant  atiU-lifB  nutniat  ia  tbns  himb 
beyond  any  compaason  Bune  fan^e  in  ooloui 
than  the  human  figm,  tiM  hUler  nenrtkaieaa 
ks^  itajn^tar  place,  witboat  bong  at  all  snpar- 
seded.  Tb«  same  pMnter  aenda  Lt  Bvmur;  a 
tiooper  in  white  vt  wUtiab  nniCMB  witk  a  black 
sombrero.  Neither  tha  quality  of  th*  pwaaua^ra 
nor  the  general  method  of  tn«tmeBt  leaiDS  quite 
in  harmony  with  his  Dnall  hands,  and  contractad 
poiated  fbiitnTes,  more  attotDOT-lika  than  milita^. 
A  JfiMiteisarisKthiidexKn^of  tbeaaroeBkil/ol 
pencil:  here  again  th«  draperris  li^it— white nlk 
— wUIe  tha  general  efiact  la  of  robust  vigour. 
This  ia  a  vnall  ivotk ;  hardly  less  axaet  than  a 

'ssonier,andmoreol  '      '     ' 
mt,    by    Lhermitte,    i 

^Wieh  psasant  women  and  girls,  witii  a  baby,  a 
their  devotions  in  a  church;  one  eldsriy  woman 
adds  a  ligbtad  candle  to  thoaa  whioh  iUr«Mdy  burn 


baGne  the  eflgy  of  tbe  Vinrin  md 
ia  a  stoong   nalibinal   simiLuity, 
ticslariy  fins  type^  anung  the  -mribM.  mk^i.. 
vmk  is  bo^  true  and  good,  and  would 
1    daivnmis 
e  vorka  of  1 


^ 


L  faettw  bat  fei  the 
wfaiflh  it  naaa  witk  aone  vor£a  of  like  nhjaot- 
nwttcr  by  M.  Lsgnw,  who  remain^  and  may 
— i^u._  ,._  ■  ,  Ha  (»Wf  ataiU  in  this 


line.  C3triatg>ker  liaaHa,  the  AiUiMrp  Priniar, 
is  a  moderately  good  spedmen  of  I^ye;  solid 
certunly,  Kod  etc^id  too  in  some  degree.  The 
maeter-priater,  accompanied  by  Arise  Uontanus 
and  Bubelaogius,  the  reviaerB  of  the  Poly- 
glot Bible,  or  B&iia  FitaUmiima,  is  enMiiaing  a 
proof-aheet  of  the  work  wbidh  a  compoeitor  holds 
up.  If  Leys  had  not  done  many  better  things, 
taie  would  excit«  and  deaarve  close  attentian. 
Along  with  numerous  "  Sketehei "  Mr.  Whistler 
sends  one  subject  of  larger  size — OuUia  lUach, 
Harmom/  in  Grey.  It  indicates  an  extremely 
dim  day,  brooding  and  moist;  the  fom*  loe 
blurred,  but  are  nevertheless  disposed  with  great 
aptitude,  and  form  as  important  an  dement  in  the 
wliole  effect  as  its  fused  and  delicate  tone.  Tbe 
Sketches  are  mostly  figures,  done  In  chalk  with 
touches  of  colour,  two  or  Uiree  being  from  nude 
models.  Their  general  equality  ia  artistic  sligbt- 
nese — a  few  things  told,  and  made  suggesliTe  of 
□then  that  are  only  implied :  a  quality  not  to  be 
confounded  -with  heedlessness.  Indeed,  they  pre- 
sent a  good   deal  worthy  of  leisurely  examinA- 

Otber  figora-Bubiecta  not  to  be  overiooked  are, 
A,  Qaf«t-Sataw,  liy  Olwin  ;  Pagianaa,  by  Jules 
n«ton,  a  resoluto  face,  with  m.uch  working 
eDergy  in  it,  and  no  santimentalistiig ;  Wathing  at 
Morlaix,  by  Bellanger,  a  street-scene,  with  a 
slope  down  to  the  atream-ude — the  fitcea  sod 
actions  not  only  free  from  dumsinesa,  but  even 
elegant,  without,  however,  being  untrue  to  Nature ; 
Vne  Almie,  by  O^rome,  an  nnattractiva  small 
study  for  the  weU-^own  mctoia ;  7%«  Fraatimnf 
Boom,  a  dutch,  by  De^,  baBet-firls  trying  tbeir 
paces  and  graces,  the  bglj^  tlaougb  the  tall  win- 
dows very  truly  given ;  and  Gifitfivm  Jhpaa,  by 
Mrs.  Alm^Tadema,  a  giA  holding  a  sun-shade,  a 
doll,  and  a  picture-book,  the  lust  not  quite  so 
cbaractaristicaUy  bit  off  as  might  be ;  tbe  sensible 
well-set  &ceof  the  juvenile  ntter  is  apiaiBeworthy 
piece  of  painting. 

There  caa  be  &w  finer  or  mom  important  Cantts 
to  be  seen  anywhere  tfaan  Tie  Ltiht  uf  Nami,  in 
which  a  yom^  man  ia  seen  hriipiag  himself  np 

and  finely-composed,  in  its  iaata.  Eight 
specimens  of  the  painter  appear  in  this  eibilntuHi : 
we  may  specif  A  Wndg  l>a^ :  A  Timner't  Yard, 
a  studv  outside  of  his  uanal  line  of  work,  solid 
andgMd;  and  ThePoiidat  VithfAvnm,  fiiU  of 
life  and  lusty  grace  in  tha  jnowth  of  -me  trees. 
Mdme.  Oaain  appean  here  with  almost  as  many 
pictures  aa  Ooiot,  and  claims  once  again  a  very 
nigh  meed  of  encomium.  Her  Mttraacf  to  the 
VUtag»,  with  yellow  light  in  tbe  Ay,  ia  eepecilHy 
excellent.  Still  more  obeervable  is  A  Storm  on 
tie  Coaet  of  France.  Tbe  deluge  frf  rain,  and  the 
ponderous  bluff  of  clouds,  sweep  over  tbe  land; 
the  sea  ia  unperturbed,  and  tbe  sky  above  its  sur- 
&ce,  altboogn  diversified  hj  the  rapidly-sfaiftiog 
atmospheric  conditions,  is  for  tbe  moment  tran- 
quil ffliou^  In  vigour  of  perception,  nnd  broad, 
unembaznssed,  forthright  dealing  with  her  ma- 
terials, W*^T^lfl  Cazin  abounds  r  delicate  multi-- 
fiwmity  of  detail  is  not,  so  fully  bb  one  might 
wish,  co-ordinated  with  Uieee  admirable  gifts. 

The  landscape  section  of  the  Gallery  inelodea 
also  Haytnakimg,  bv  AlmB-Tadama,  a  nice  simple 
spadman  on  a  small  scale ;  some  examples  of  ml- 
lengsr  (alnedy  mentiimed  among  (be  figure- 
painteia) — aaa  eepeeiaUy  Aprit  ia  PUiie  It  Beau 
Tempi ;  A  WtBttr  Smutt,  by  Uunths,  rather  a 
HBlf-repetition,  but  good  as  B«ch;  Antvurp,  by 
BokicUn ;  November,  by  Artz,  a  woman  gatlKDnng 
sticka  in  a  clump  of  traes  upon  the  common ;  A 
Branch  of  the  Sogne  Pjiird,  by  Kasmussok ;  and 
Falien  Ltaeei,  by  MunliMsy— tha  ficat  landaeapa 
that  wa  remember  from  this  auargetic  leaUst,  and 
a  fine  one — tbe  moon  rising  ghostly  but  bsaiitiiul 
above  a  biich-grova  nigh  danudad,  and  *  ana 
raking  togethai  tha  sbewnaatwnnrlsMea,  arnddy 
pmfuaion  of  dacajf  ■ 
[      We  ra-anoouBtai  M.  T.harpnjw-^  is  ft  nmshinsi 


of  landac^  and  animal  punting — Sittf- 
vftuhuu/ — a  large  work,  ably  done,  yet  not  isnkiiig 
among  his  best  successes.  The  same  comlins^ 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Lout  of  the  Flock,hj  K. 
Bomier — forcible  in  execution,  meUncboly  in  in- 
pieesion.  Instead  of  "the  Flock,"  we  Bbogld 
rather  read  "  tbe  Herd."  A  peasant  ia  bongiiij 
three  or  four  cows  to  market ;  they  aD  trudge 
ploddingly  aking,  while  the  sun  sets  in  cahn  twt 
'  dignity,  and  duak  and  dark  usurp  upon  kg 


^  in  number,  one  of  the  moat  remarkabli 
Apfie-ibitmn  <74).  There  are  also  two  endm 
tena-cotta  buata  by  Daloii;  that  of  3&.  Boda 
tha  sculptor  being  particularly  vivid  (lifsEln,  ir, 
as  one  might  aay,  pictore-like)  in  the  mangt- 
m«rf.  of  tha  eyea.  W.  M.  RoaantL 


Bixams^a  asBjaan,  . 


M.  FrMtfrie  Aaaat,  a  tHand  of  Ihe  piKa't 
einplirrad:  at  the  HiniMtea  dee  Beanx-Aili,  im 
joat  bvongbt  out  a -work  he  began  a  hwg  time  tp, 
eotHled  a  DmAutif  at  mm-  amtre  grmi,  in  m 
oettwo  w^me,  pubtiAed  by  A.  Livy,and  veiy  nia> 
fiiUy  printed  by  J.  Claya.  It  contains  a  potUk 
of  DanUgny  oj  lAaa  Lbanaitta,  oaa  of  W  ub- 
pnUishad  etdungs,  and  sarreml  fheamilee  by  hi 
son  Kari  Daolngny,  basid«  ■oma  hdiog^ 
^atsB  from  very  lan  jmott,  dona  by  Dntsifi 
pracssa. 

So  much  for  tbe  material  part  of  the  m<x 
Tbe  same  care  has  been  bestowed  on  tbe  nM,W 
whkb  I  mean  the  division  of  the  contents  ssd  tb 
study  on  I^ubigny  tha  [UoAer  and  engtaver;  ik 
catalogue,  whicnie  as  exact  aa  pooible,  and  tihi 
nolica  of  all  the  known  "states"  oif  the  lU 
pieces;  an  waay  on  tha  namerous  publicatiiis 
for  which  Daubigny  drew  so  many  channing  «ood- 
cute ;  and  fln^y  the  list  of  all  tbe  paiotiiigs  be  hM 
exhibited  at  puhlia  ^bibilionB  ev«r  aioea  19&  i 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  both  of  the  psiotar  kJ  I 
tbe  etcher  in  one  abort  lettar.  Of  his  pteaa^ 
talut  aa  a  pnatar,  of  tha  useful  inflaeoea  he  m» 
ciMd  over  me  preaeot  school  of  landscape-painty 
and  tbe  place  we  assign  him  in  the  group  "M* 
succeeded  fteRoniantJcist«,and  aie  nottobeo» 
founded  with  the  BeaUsto,  we  shall  have  wa 
opportunities  of  speaking.  To-day  we  will  deW 
ourselvM  to  the  etcher  whose  works  are,  aw 
of  them,  modeb  of  taste,  refinement,  and  Fm* 
aenliiMnt  We  are  gbd  to  sea  men  of  H.  M 
d6ric  Heuriet'a  stunp  MgM«d  in  collectiw^ 
catoWuing  pieces  of  pap«  wMcb  a  few  ve*r»  » 
were  being  sold  in  lots,  irhicb  began  by  fiwJJ 
no  buyers  at  all,  and  then  suddenly  attracted  * 
attantum  of  &stidious  amatouis  on  both «vd«« 
tbe  Channel,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Russia.  Tw 
book  diacloses  a  cunous  iict :  it  makes  «]«"» 
reference  to  the  reproduction  of  Daobignj'a  et(S- 
;s  by  Duiand's  beliograpbic  process,  and  »* 
na  that  the  price  of  the  proofs  will  be  at  1b» 


five  francs  each.    Now,  in  1861,  Daubij 
lished  a  series  of  twelve  etcbii^,  pric* 


'bicb  at  tbe  time  none  but  arliats  suIscbW 
and  which  now  is  not  to  be  had.  The  (s^ 
will    now    fetch    five    times    aa    much   aa   » 

Daubigny  (Oharloa  Franeoia)  waa  bom  in  P"* 
on  Fel^iary  18,  1817.  His  fiilher  waa  s  M^ 
BCape,  liis  uncle  a  mimsture,  painter;  ^  ^ 
already,  as  a  child,  be  played  with  the  penial  mJ 
tJie  bruak.  Aa  was  formerly  otiea  tbe  case  in  ™ 
small  PutaiAn  feroiUea,  his  childhood  was  i» 
vary  much  to  chainco.  Among  them  tbe  daa™ 
to  mve  theia  sons  a  good  odueatioa  aat»  ™ 
fur&BT  back  than  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

At  fifteen  the  boy  waa  painting  tha  lida  of  =*• 
boxes  and  ckjctflmsmenta.  He  «a  soon  •'"•  " 
keep  tumselt  Posseeaed  with  a  wU  'o'*^';! 
and  ooa  of  bis  companiona,  tn  aee  Jtalj,  »» 
waa  thett  still  much  talked  of  in  the  "t'^'fvfS 
made  a.  hole  in  the  wall  of  their  iooni  and  dr<¥P» 
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into  it  every  haUpenuT  ihey  could  wm  ont  of 
their  daily  expeDaaa.  ^it  b;  bh  they  eoUwitad, 
in  two  Tears,  lourteen  huodied  francs  t 

Here  Tt  Ie«ve  bim  iar  n  while,  ttntfl  the  time 
when  he  became  aequainted  with  Trimolet,  an 
artist  wbo  bad  a  hard  struggle  both  Iar  life  and 


fionflict  of  the  OlMsicBl  md  Kanmitic  sohoola, 
Tritnolet  had  a  clear  vimoa  of  Realkm — not  our 
lAtte^^ay  Realism,  but  that  of  the  maij  Flemieb 
paintaiB.  He  drew  a  great  nmaTj  eeeond-rate  wood- 
cuta  simply  as  a  meaiiH  of  livelihood;  but  I  hare  Been 
both  drawings  andpaiiitinn  bf  bim  -which  lereal 
a  master's  buid.  Be  exercised  a  nunked  influence 
on  a  nomber  of  paintere  and  scidpton  who  have 
made  their  way  in  the  world,  Me>MHnrier,DBubign)r, 
Steinheil,  Psaoal,  and  Seoffiroy-lileeiHiDue. 

Br  him  DwnbigBy  was  introdtteed  to  Mraral 
pnbiiflheTs — to  those  of  fte  Rne  Saint-Jacqnee  in 
the  first  place,  who  pttblisb  little  pictures  of  saints, 
and  afterwards  ta  Cnnuer,  wlto  tiiiUiBhed  the 
-most  cnrioQB  books  of  the  time  (1640) — Paid  et 
Virgime,  Zf>  fi-imfois  permtt  par  eHi-mirnM, 
La  J^iiade,  Ac.  Dsubignr  drew  eome  btmdreds 
of  blocks  for  Hetzel,  Bonrdui,  &c.,  which  are  vetj 
d^cate  and  eaitable  for  enprarhtg,  and  th«  com- 
poflitioii  of  whirfi  ie  ymrj  good.  He  -was  most 
saceesiifQt  in  landscnpe,  Tiewe  of  towns  and  eastlw 
— that  being  tte  line  his  natiml  talent  look.  M. 
Penlot's  name  is  to  be  mentioned  here  as  one  of 
the  engATsn  who  did  Danbigny'e  drawing  the 
greatest  jnsliee.  The  day  is  eure  to  come  when 
fine  prooft  from  tkaae  Uooln  with  a  bumisher 
will  be  in  the  greatest  request,  as  some  of 
Lavoignat's  wood-etgRKringa  nom  Meissonier  and 
Itafibtwate. 

Daubignj  exhibited  seTeml  etchi^a  at  the 
Saiaaafi  1841  and  ]84£.  He  had  rerivedand 
carefully  studied  a  jaocfaa,  properly  Bpealdns' 
aerer  entirely  lost,  which  had  been  revived  and 
studied  about  khe  jmt  1830  hy  Paul  Huet  and 
O^leetin  Nanteuil  -without  its,  hcnvevor,  exciting 


Gtaanm*  pcpuiairi*  iiltitlT^M.     They  are  not  in- 

ianwrinj,  BTi-aptm  T«igaiJal:>ia«r.inpnffifj<>n,  whit*h 

is  invuLafaly  clever.  He  did  .aem«  moeh  mon 
imrnrtant  plat«B  for  Oumer'a  Sttmx-Jati  ud 
Btt?enl  othor  puUicatioBa.  The  trial  pcooib  of 
these  an  now  the  mest  of  all.  His  real  talent, 
which  aeems  to  me  veiy  gnat,  cornea  out  in  the 
ftvo  poetfoUna,  of  six  plates  each,  which  were 
publjued  in  18fil.  In  thoee  he  riwws  himself 
complote  inaater  of  the  pn>oeai.  He  attacks  the 
«(W>er  as  fr*^  aa  if  he  were  drawing  <m  papw 
with  a  pen.  Me  variea  .the  bite,  aa  if  he  irare 
tooohing  up  every  point  of  an  tnl-^ajiiling.  Xs 
Jesar  de  aojnf,  Zw  c»ft  courmit  dani  laforei,  Lt 
Sat^/fm,  L'Ondie,  La  Bage  de  VUhniilh,  Lt  Oumt 
*lu  Coq,  to  mention  only  tha  mest  peifeot,  are 
works  which  diaplaj  eenuina  poetic  feeliag,  very 
conact  eiecntion,  and  that  sweet,  sober  chwv 
which  is  the  distinctive  pecuiiaiity  of  Ytimch 
scenery  and  of  thoee  truthful  picturoe  which 
1^  modem  school  has  painted  under  the  infln- 
enoe  of  its  in^iration.  Their  success  equalled  all 
expectation.  Xrtisti  bought  them  a»soon  as  tiief 
ware  printed,  and  real  amateurs  addal  them  to 
their  collections  and  showed  them  to  each  other 
in  private.  They  are  as  instinct  with  national 
genius  as  the  Butch  etchings  are. 

I  cnosider  that  IDaulsgny's  lalant  at  tbia  time 
be  did  these  was  at  its  lenith.  Hack  later,  he 
pubUahed  an  album  called  Le  Voyage  en  haLeau. 
He  had  had  a  boat  built,  on  which,  with  his  son, 
he  could  remain  stationary  for  weeks,  and  paint 
«iir  beaotifnl  ri*ei^«!enery  nndistarbed.  This 
albnm,  of  which  die  pieces  are  too  like  carieatima, 
and  too  borried[)y  done,  was  originsDj  intended 
onh*  to  %e  seen  1^  Menda. 

Aanbigny  pnbHsbsd  beside  some  TOiy  Tioleirt 
etchings  in  La  SoeiMt  drt  Aqtutfortiita,  tuA  aa 
Z«  J'tm!  i  mimtont,  La  Vmdt^i^.  I  do  not  mock 
admire  this  mode  of  attaddns  the  copper  with  a 
big  nail.    i.  F.  kBIM  did  it  micceastiiBy,  Init 


J.  F.  Millet^B  great  knowledge  of  drawing, 
and  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  mggedness  and 
aeveri^  of  the  peasant's  life  threw  Uie  nioceas  it- 
self into  the  shade.  Many  of  the  school  have 
adc^tad  the  aame  etvle,  but  c«aise  strt^ee  like 
tbaie  oam  ou^  tender  the  roughest  sketch  of  the 
olgeota,  and  make  it  impoamblB  for  the  artist  to 
mwreas  gradatinne  of  distance,  which  no  tzue 
etcher  am  yet  despised.  Generally  speaking, 
-what  is  now  publisiied  in  this  line  is  deplonme 
for  pretentiousness  and  false  sta^aotk. 

DauUpiy  tried  another  process,  by  meaiw  of 
which  singular  eflecta  are  produced,  but  which 
was  never  adopted,  except  as  aa  expeiiment 
1^  Oorot,  HiUet,  and  a  few  others.  Yon 
apraad  a  thin  coatifi^  of  printing-ink  over  a 
sheet  of  glass,  and  sift  over  it  an  impalpable 
la^er  of  wiiite  lead.  You  thai  lay  the  glass  on 
blaok  cloth  and  draw  upon  it  with  an  etching- 
needle,  ae  you  would  on  a  vuniahed  and  smoked 
coppa^plate.  The  glass  ie  than  printed  on  seasi- 
tivs  paper,  as  you  print  a  photogr^iliic  plate. 

This  is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  M.  Fitiddric 
Heuriet's  work.  I  must  refer  you  to  the  book  it- 
self Jbr  details,  on  which  great  care  has  been 
bestowed.  I  have  collected  a  large  uumher  of 
Daubign^'s  etcbingB,aod  shall  now  be  able  to  class 
them  with  all  the  indications  respecting  the 
"  states  " — a  'pleasure  which  I  hope  moie  than 
one  of  my  readera  will  also  enjoy. 

I  should  Jiave .  preferred  not  to  spc^  of  an 
incident  which  prodnced  eome  very  strong  feeling 
last  week  at  theScole  das  Baanx-Arts.  Butthere 
is  a  question  of  principle  at  stake,  and  I  must 
break  silence. 

You  have  already  annonnced  that  JL  Henri 
Lehmann  -waa  nominated  on  the  death  cf  Isidore 
Fils  one  of  the  three  ofBeial  Profeseois  of  Painting. 
Personally  M.  H,  Lehmann  is  a  most  -worthy 
gentlemsn.  He  is  veiy  rich,  for  he  has  painted  a 
great  number  of  portraits  among  the  upper 
classes,  and  also — a  characteristic  trait — though 
himself  a  Jew,  he  hat  paintod  most  of  the  high  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Cathohc  Ohurch.  He  ie  a  finished 
diplomatist,  as  is  proved  by  his  polished  manners, 
his  penetrating  glance,  and  bis  prudent  speech. 
He  IS  a  naturalised  Frenchman,  and  his  earliest 
sentimental  compositions.  Let  Ooiatiideg  plearaat 
tar  le  roeho'  de  PrometMi,  and  Le  Xariage  da 
Tobuu,  bore  witness  to  his  Qernuui  extraction. 
He  has  experienced  one  of  the  keenest  vexations 
to  which  an  artist  can  be  exposed,  in  serang  a 
series  of  decorations  for  the  Salle  dee  FStes,  usually 
considered  his  mastei^-wece,  destroyed  in  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  Hfitel  de  Title. 

ISs  nocniBstian,  to  which  tlie  public  would 
have  preferred  that  of  BHudry,  has  given  gnat 
diasatiBfaction  to  the  pupils  of  Kts's  studio,  the 
superintudence  of  whidi  he  -was  about  to 
assume.  Some  of  them  want  to  aee  hiu.  He 
explained  to  them  thsA  he  wae  about  to  put  in 
vigour  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  Ingres,  in  all  its 
purity.  This  declaration  was  far  ttosa  ai^oaaaDg 
tiien ;  on  the  coDtnuy,  many  of  them  dsssrted 
the  studio,  and  took  tlunr  easels  to  H.  OabaBel's — 
rather  a  p«or  consolation,  if  the  truth  must  be  told. 
Will  M.  Lehmann  be  reduced  to  lecture  like  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  wHdemess  ?  The  ^ues- 
tioD.  does  not  concern  ua.  But  this  incident 
shows  how  iD-judged  the  Empire  -was  in  creating 
these  three  studios  of  offinal  painting,  when,  after 
the  decree  of  1883,  it  restored  to  the  Academy  all 
the  privileges  of  which  H.  de  Nieuwekerke  had 
so  unwisely  attempted  to  deprive  it.  In  the  first 
place,  painting  cannot  be  taught.  But  granting 
the  State  to  admit  this  heresy,  it  should,  at 
least,  have  been  Icgieal,  and  should  iiave  allowed 
the  Academy  alone,  without  any  administr^ 
tive  control,  to  regiilate  such  teaching  on  its 
own  premises,  and  according  to  its  own  pleasure. 
The  Academy  would  then  have  nominated  who- 
ever seemed  good  to  itself,  and  would  have  bad 
copied  in  its  own  way  all  that  it  itself  considered 
most  orthodox.  By  its  side  other  independent 
studios  might  have  t^ened,  jmrfeaeed  a  aifferent 


iTL  nas  naen  tba  case.  It  is 
Bupdriettie  das  Beaax  Arts " 
whioh  aomiiiates  the  piofeMots,  and,  as  in  the 
present  case,  braaqnely  chooats  a  pnnter  of  aaneli- 
ties  and  sentimental  rsveries  to  anccaed  a  painter 
of  battle-piscaB.    No  -wonder  the  pn^  are  all  at 

These  official  stndioB,  though  described  as 
"ftee,"  have  ptaa  a  stagnring  blow  to  ovr 
achooL  It  is  very  diffiixut  to  avoid  paiwing 
-tkffoogh  them,  at  all  events  hf  plaang  one's  naaae 
OB  the  regisMs,  if  not  fa;  aetnaiatteadanae,wlirai 
the  Btndent  is  amUtiona  of  devotn^  himself  at  a 
later  stags  to  monumental  pwnting.  Any  artist 
wonld  he  very  im&vourably  regarded  by  Monis- 
sterial  burtaitx  and  weahh^  andnteota — all  old 
-winners  of  the  "  grand  pm  de  Roma " — wdto 
solicited  importiuit  cofnminans  -wikhoitt  pntti^ 
on  his  card  "  farmesly  pupil  at  suii  and  auck  a 
master."  This  qualification  will  also  cause  in 
time  to  come  sore  searchingsof  heartintheerMcs 
of  the  day.  In  turning  over  the  catalogues  of  our 
Salons,  they  -will  see  Uiat  sH  the  painters  ftom 
every  part  of  France  were  pupils  of  MH.  Oabtmel, 
0&6me,  and  Pils!  Only  the  Imdscape-pamters, 
poor  despicable  crew,  will  fwm  a  battalion  of 
jranca-tiretiit. 

M.  Jnles  Olaretia,  the  indefatigalde  -writer,  lias 
just  puhlishsd  a  notice  on  J.  B.  Oarpeanx 
(librairie  lUastife)  in  a  small  Same  vfdinue.  It 
ia  a  very  ekilfnl  collection  of  all  tbe  seatterad  bMs 
in  the  nswspaper  artiolee  which  i^ipeaied  on  ths 
dealh  uf  tiie  great  sculptor.  I  see  nothing  of  im- 
portanoe  to  add  to  what  I  wrote  on  the  ooeasion 
of  that  devlcnaUe  areoL  Some  of  theae  anecdotes 
Ttifrisb  well  hante  been  retnnehed  as  hmne  ady 
jouraalistie  gossip.  Theyam^mnaalilBinBnartide 
written  to  ordar  <d  the  apor  of  tiha  mointnL 
AJterwards  they  should  give  place  to  driticiam  of 
&cts  or  of  ideeo. 

M.  -Olaretia,  far  whose  kiadly  nature  I  have  a 
past  asteeK,  shouU  eapacoally  have  left  in  lb* 
baokgroosd  tlw  mouEnEal  revaktions  of  Oar- 
peaox'  fami^  a&iiB.  He  should  either  h«T« 
pasaed  tikua  over  ahogethw^  save  for  Ae  pnrpoae 
of  QDotiaK  what  has  booi  made  pablin  sarfi 
as  us  joapnent  wU^  snthcrised  the  widow  to 
take  ponesHQo  of  her  hnAond's  body,  ■ad'Oa^ 
peaux's  will  wiUi  its  Mvektion  <tf  Moet  dmn^— 
or  doe  have  boldly  aided  with  erne  of  the  two 
parties.  The  truth  ia,  I  b^ave,  this :  OarpMHK, 
iriio  had  reouved  no  early  edmeatien,  lost  has  h«ad 
-with  vanity  when,  after  his  firet  anccBMCS,  he  was 
[aeaent«d  at  the  Imperial  Oourt.  He  nfkcatedly 
asked  tile  Emperor  to  create  him  a  lawon,  IBs 
Tnairied  the  daughter  of  Ovierel  de  Hentfbrt 
in  tiie  hope  that  this  alhance  wonld  hdp 
obtaia  his  patent  of  uofaili^.  The 
a  woman  of  the  -world  and  aa  arti 
indeed,  refined  and  forcible,  but  coai  ^    „ 

and  halnta,  did  not  long  "■■""'»"■  its  hannony. 
Oarpeonx  used  to  driuk  to  the  last  degree  td  in- 
tcoacation,  in  the  win»4hap,  in  tiie  sboet,  -with 
his  raonldras  and  his  models.  Although  a  certain 
bteiary  school  has  been  tiTin^  for  soms  yetoa  podt 
to  reiiabilitate  dmnkamisaB,  it  is  evident  that,  ia 
the  relationa  of  lif&  dmnkannass  renden  vatnni 
originallv  the  gentlest  violent  and  ineapahla  of 
work.    It  is  after  all  &  fi»m  of  mental  malady. 

U.  Alexaudi»  Dumoa,  whom  bysleiictd  dovotev 
ad<^  as  their  confessor  and  angry  huabands  fer 
tiieir  eounselloi;,  is  one  of  Oarpeoux'  exacnten. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  tiie  exhilutimi  of 
Barye's  works  ie  not  open,  but  it  will  certainly  bs 
BO  when  these  lines  are  publishsd  by  the  ACAXmx. 
I  made  my  way  into  the  Ecole  oes  Beaux-Arts 


Ibythi 
i  being  raaeived. 


wliile  the  last  contributions  w  .  „ 
They  consisted  of  reduced  models  of  some  of  his 
principal  decorative  works,  equestrian  statues  of 
Napoleon  I.,  pediments  and  groups  from  the  new 
Louvre,  animals,  &e.  Thae  were  also  a  great 
number  of  casts,  executed  Irom  nature,  of  the  paws, 
loins,  and  heads  of  dead  lions  and  tigen  at  the 
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Jardin  d«e  Plnntea.  It  eil  came  from  Mb  own 
studio — casta  full  of  atains  and.  diut,  fngments 
broken  and  glued  together,  a  Bpectrol  company. 
I  went  away  full  of  trouble.  I  had  seen  the 
ghost  of  Barje,  mute  aod  mournful,  flitting  in  the 
midst  of  this  cemetery  of  bis  work. 

The  exhibition  will  be  very  different.  Beaide 
the  models  in  bronie  or  white  plaster  it  will  in- 
clude a  number  of  water-colouis,  original  and 
masterly  in  their  beauty.  I  knew  Barye  as  well 
as  one  could  know  that  stem,  gloomy,  and  ironical 
peisonaUty,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  bad  become 
yet  more  shy  and  sceptical  since  he  bad  in  some 
Bortsnrranderedbis  talent  to  the  Empire,  and  since 
he  bad  ^ned  admission  to  the  Ai»demy  in  the 
Academicians'  deapila.  I  shall  speak  of  him  at 
le:^^  in  a  future  letter.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  modem  statuary  in  any  coun- 
try, and  his  influence  has  made  itself  felt  to  good 
pnrpoae  in  the  art  of  industrial  bronze-founding. 

puWc  should  have  appeared  in  the  Journal 
(^fficKl.  I  should  then  have  told  you  all  tbe  cri- 
ticisms for  the  present,  and  all  the  uneasiness  for 
tbe  future,  to  which  this  reorganisation  gives  rise. 
Tbe  decree  has  not  appeared  up  to  tbe  moment  of 
writing.  But  its  chief  provisions  are  sufGcientlj 
well-known  for  its  general  spirit  to  be  perfectly 
determined.  It  is  reoctioDary  on  all  points.  It 
places  \tt  seal  upon  tbe  arrangements  which  gave 
over  to  tbe  Academy  and  it«  pupils  admission  to 
the  Salon  and  its  prizes.     It  aods  an  official  quin- 

rinial  exhibition.  This  reorganisation  has  (Ken 
usaed  and  decreed  by  the  "  Commission  Sup^ 
rieure  "  established  by  K.  Wallon  at  the  Ministry  of 
Fine-Arts,  with  the  object  of  annulling  the  influence 
of  tbe  present  Director  of  Fine-Arts,  M.  de  Chenne- 
viires,  who  bad  irreparably  compromised  himself 
in  Ibe  eyee  of  the  Assembly  and  tbe  Government 
bv  offering  to  artists  tbe  task  of  attending  to 
tneir  own  material  and  moral  interests  for  tham- 
lelves.  I  told  yon  some  time  since  how  deci- 
BJTely  tbe  artists  refused  M,  de  Obenneviires' 
oSfn  of  independence,  dignity,  and-  fortune, 
^niej  prafemd  with  one  consent  to  receive  from 
tiie  miDisteiial  imreaua  commissions,  purcbasea  or 
pronuBca,  instead  of  accepting  the  yearly  manage- 
ment of  their  ezbibitions,  which  always  attract 
cxowds  of  visitors.  They  are  great  loseis  by  the 
new  code  of  regolatioDs,  which,  it  should  be 
added,  was  only  carried  by  twelve  votee  to  nine : 
— (I)  Only  two  works  cy  each  artist  will  be 
received  for  tbe  future;  (2)  Only  members  of 
the  Institute,  winners  of  Grandes  HMaillee, 
and  holders  of  decorations,  will  be  exempt 
from  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  hanging-committee; 
(3_)  The  electoral  bo^— that  is,  the  body  entrusted 
With  the  election  of  the  jury — rwill  nei:t  year  be 
composed  of  artists  "exempted"  at  preceding 
Salons.  It  is  promised  that  va  subsequent  Salons 
all  the  artists  shall  take  part  in  the  election.  But 
these  promises  are  like  those  in  tbe  sphere  of 
politics  which  bold  out  the  prospect  that  the  state 
of  siege  will  be  raised.  Some  revolutionary  pro- 
ductioD  is  sure  to  present  itself,  which  will  prove 
bow  seriously  moral  painting  is  menaced.  The 
quinquennial  exhibition  is  too  distant  to  be  veiy 
menacing. 

What  is  to  be  regretted  is,  not  tbe  modification, 
emisible  or  inaensible,  which  this  code  of  regnla- 
Mom  will  produM  in  Salons,  tbe  monotony  of 
which  is  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  pal- 
pable ;  it  is  that  in  a  country  whose  citizens  are 
BO  UtUe  aecuMomed  to  combine  as  they  are  in 
ours  these  administrative  regulations  make  tbe 
public  believe  that  the  Govemmect  has  at  last 
found  the  principles  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
that  tbey  render  impossible  tbe  oi^jianisation  of 
any  rival  exhibitiOD  on  a  liberal  basis. 

Ph.  Buett. 


SOTEB  OS  iX  OLD  FICnrRB  OALLEBT. 
A  rocmiEHT  of  some  value  in  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  tbe  Sne  arts  in  this  country  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Treasury  Records  of  flie  seventeenth 
centurv ;  and  in  duplicate  among  tbe  Additional 
M8S.  in  tbe  Britidi  Mnseiun,  an  account  of  which 
will  serve  to  supplement  the  particulars  we  were 
able  to  give  laat  year  of  tbe  pictures  of  Obarlee  I. 
It  is  a  return  of  tbe  Shenffs  of  London,  Sir 
Edward  Olarke  and  Sir  Francis  Ohild,  to  a  writ 
commuiding  them  to  take  possession  and  an  in- 
ventory of  the  foods  and  chattels  of  John  Drum- 
mond.  Earl  of  Melfort,  outlawed  for  high  treason, 
Melfort,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  James's 
secretaries,  shared  bis  master's  fortunes  in  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  for  many  years  at  St.  Germans 
was  entmsted  with  tbe  management  of  the  exiled 
monarch's  a^irs.  The  inquisition  was  made  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1690,  at  the  ugn  of  the  Oastle  in  Pater- 
noster Bow,  but  there  is  no  furlber  clue  to  the 
Earl's  residence  ^ven.  The  inventory  drawn  up 
then  is  mainly  noticeaUe  for  its  curious  catalogue 
of  pictures. 

These  are  some  140  in  number,  and  we  notice 
the  following  of  them  put  down  to  Vandyck, 

"  A  hole  length  of  Vandyke .  .  40/, 
"A  bead  of  Van  Dyke.  .  .  IW. 
"  two  beads  in  black  &  white  of 

Vandyke        .        .        .        .      2J. 
"  four  ditto  a. 

"  A  young  Moses  in  the  Reeds  of 

VanDyke      ....     SOt" 
There  is  also  one  marked 
"  King    Charles     Children    after 

Vandyke        .        ,        .        .    lOi." 
Of  William  Dobson,  an  imitator  of  Vandyck, 
and  introduced  by  him  to  Gharlee  I.,  we  meet 
with  tbe  following  specimen  : — 
"Prince  Robert   [Rupert P],   Ac, 

of  Dobson      .         .         ,         ,     SOi." 
Other  artists  are  thos  mentioned : — 
"  A  flower  piece  of  Verelst  .        ,      4/, 
"Count     Rochford    of     Hobens 

punting         .        .        .        ,     ISi." 

If  this  is  to  be  nnderstood  aa  a  portrut  by 

Holbein  of  Anne  Boleyn's   unfortunate  brother, 

tbe  small  mon^  value  placed  upon  it  is  somewhat 

remarkable.     We  have  next : — 

"  A    peice    of    Elabamor    [Adam 

ElsheimerP]  . 
"  The  Tent  of  Derias  [Darius  P], 

after  LeBrune 
Charles  Lebrun,  a  French  artdst,  though  of 
Scottish  extraction,  was  famous,  we  i  '  ~ 

for  bis  paintings  of  Alexander's  battles  ;- 
"  St.  IdiWrence  after  Leure  (tic.)   . 
"  A  peice  after  Basean  . 
"  Oavalcad  of  Vander  Mulen  1 

"  Head  of  Anthony  Moore    . 
Sir  Antonio  More,  we  imagine,  is  here  meant— 
a  native  of  Utrecht,  who  was  engaged  in  portrait 
painting  in  England  during  Mart^s  reign,  and  i  ' 
her  death  followed  her  husband  Philip  to  Spain. 
"  A  Dominican  of  Eneller    .        .      5/. 
"  A  bead  of  Holbin      ,        ,        .     10^ 
"  A  Laodskipp  of  Vosterman        .      3/.  lOw. 
"  A  balfe  length  Earle  of  Perth  of 

Eneller 8/. 

"  An  Exe  homo  after  Basssn  51. 

"Queene  Dowager  att  length  by 

Mr.  Houseman        .  101." 

James  Houseman  or  Hu^sman,  a  native  of  Ant- 
werp,was  a  portrait  and  bistori(»l  painter  of  some 
note,  who  died  in  London  in  1690. 

Among  the  subjects  attributed  to  no  particular 
artist  are  ;— 
"  St  Sebastian  by  an  Itallian  band      7L 
"  Our  Saviour  and  Nicodemus       .       31. 
"  Susanna  and  the  2  elders    ,  4/. 

"Another 01. 

"  Paris  &  the  S  Goddassea    .        .  QL 


"Another 12L 

"  A  peice  of  Bores  a  fighting.        .     8i. 

"  A  Boy  with  a  Glass  of  Clarrett  .    m. 

"  A  Venus  and  Cupid    ...    13/. 

"  Our  Saviour  Dead       .         .        ,    loi. 

"  A  Night  peice     ,         .         .        .    12i. 

"  A  balfe  length  of  King  Charles  2^     81. 

"A  balfe  length  of  Lord  Milford  .     St. 

"         Ditto  Lady  Milford  .      6i. 

"  A  landskipp  with  figuree    ,        ,    16J, 

"  Oontry  people  merry   ...      3/.  lOt, 

"  Dives  Sc  Lazarus        .        .        .    151 

"  Lord  Melforts  picture  in  bis  robes     61. 

"  A  large  Mce  of  our  Saviour  and 
Samaritan      ,        ...      51, 

"A  large  Battle    .        .        .        .301.' 
Altogether  the  picturee  ware  valued  at  813/.  St, 
Tbe  Library,  or,  as  the  valuers  preferradte  call  it, 
"  A  pareell  of  books  bound,"  contained  117  foliot, 

inety-five  quartos,  ninety-three  octavos,  and  ITS 
small  books,  supposed  to  be  worth  411.  Of.  6d, 

An  inventory  of  the  Earl's  furniture  and  mit- 
cellaneous  goods  is  also  given  in  the  schedule,  soat  I 
items  of  which,  if  it  tm  within  our  present  ja-  \ 
pose  to  quote  them,  would  illustrate  curitiiul; 
>ugh  the  household  arrangements  of  Ibat  i^ 
is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  picture-gallery  n 
considered  by  fbr  the  most  valuable  partion  il 
the  peisonal^,  being  put  down  at  the  sntoiiii  I 
above  stated,  while^  books  and  furniture  toeete  j 
do  not  reach  a  figure  equal  to  a  quartw  in  thil  . 
sum.  J.  J.  Oabtwbisht, 


The  prices  obtained  at  a  sale  at  the  H6tel  Dnoot 
on  tbe  ISth  show  that  ancient  textile  ftbria  u> 
becoming  every  day  more  sought  an«r  by  m*- 
teurs,  A  small  carpet  of  groseille  silk,  embioidend 
in  coloured  silks  and  gold,  500  fr. ;  p_lnri«l,ii  | 
large  cope,  of  garnet-coloured  velvet  rickij  on- 
broiderea,  bearing  a  double-headed  hersldie  eufe 
fitim  the  cathedral  at  Brugea,  800  fr. ;  taaa  d  i 
unbleached  linen,  richly  embroidered  in  EKwaDt  , 
silk,  with  floral  ornaments,  800  fr, ;  two  buub «  | 
scarlet  velvet  with  flowers  and  omsmenta  ii 
coloured  silks,  gold  and  ulver,  of  S*naimo»i^ 
sign,  290  fr, ;  two  portieres  of  sosrlet  nl«t 
decorated  with  applications  of  gold  laon  mi 
spangles,  in  the  centre  a  shield  surmoonted  h 
a  cardinal's  hat,  405  fr. ;  coverlet  of  ujiH«« 
linen,  embroidered  in  rose-coloured  silk  *^ 
flowers,  scrolls  and  tnrda,  and  bearing  is  ^ 
centre  the  douhleJieaded  imperial  esple,  600fc; 
coverlet  of  yellow  silk,  embroidered  with  coloBB" 
sUks,  410  fr. ;  another  of  gros-bleu  '3'^  •^ 
tnoidered  vrith  horsemen,  flowers,  Ac,  in  colon'* 
silks,  700  fr. ;  another  of  unbleached  Uneo,  an- 
teoidered  with  coloured  silks,  720  fr. ;  suiie  tt 
four  pieCM  of  tapestry,  Louis  XVI.  period,  wiUi 
La  Fontaine's  tables  in  medallions,  2,600  fr.; 
tapestry,  Louis  XIV.  period,  representiDgWinttf. 
figured  by  skaters  upon  a  Dutch  cansl,  MIO  fr|j 
Renaissance  tapestry,  with  bunting  subjectt  >™ 
rich  border,  906  fr. ;  tapestry  of  the  MiWenU 
century,  with  Scripfiire  subjects,  rich  bowsf  o 
flowers  and  fruit,  610  fr, ;  another  wmilar,  435  ftj 
ancient  Oriental  carpet,  yeUow  pattern  on  w" 
ground,  S76  fr. 

Thb  important  sales  at  the  H6tel  Drouot 'jjl 
begin  this  season,  as  they  ended  the  last,  *itli  IW 
extensive  collections  of  M.  CouTreur,  "*."^ 
known  dealer,  whose  taste  and  judgment  iiW' 
objects  of  arts  are  sufficient  guarantee  for  0^ 
being  genuine.  I 

Ok  the  17Ui  began  the  first  sale  at  Mw» ; 
Christie  and  Hanson's,  consisting  of  a  colfectwc  «i  ^ 
Japanese  and  Chinese  porcelain  sad  eartheninrft  ^ 
tiie  property  of  Mr.  Waits.  There  were  if^  , 
mens  of  most  of  tbe  known  mannisctarM,^  ^V^^ 
lectad  during  his   residence  in  Japan,  J" 
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eveb  of  the  collector.  Nor  w  it  mattei  of  surpnBe 
if  one  comporot,  for  inataiiee,  the  old  SstzmnA 
ware  exhibited  in  1867,  its  beautiful  delicata  hue, 
called  bv  the  French  "  rentre  de  biclie,"  with  its 
pale,  cofourleeaprototjpeof  to-daj;  or  the  rich  red 
of  the  Entaoi  ware,  ho  mtnutel;  pencilled  in  gold, 
-with  the  coane,  lU-execnted  twcoration  of  the 
Bhip-loadB  now  imported.  Of  the  Kntani  ware, 
tluee  bottles  and  two  diahea  Bold  for  61. 16*. ;  a 
deep  dish  with  figorea,  61. 7t.  6d. ;  bowl  and  cover, 
-with  twQ  other  pieoM,  7  gs. ;  two  bowb  with 
figures,  a  plate  and  cup,  old  and  rich,  151. ;  three 
dishes,  6^  lOi. ;  and  a  pair  of  large  dishes  with 
subjects  in  madnllioiiB,  9  ga. ;  three  figures  of 
white  Owari  ware,  31.  7f.  0d. ;  a  square  dsik  blue 
stand  with  pierced  centre,  Ruri  ware,  21.  4t.;  a 
pair  of  porcalain  basins,  the  outaidea  decorated  to 
imitate  cloiaonnd  enamel,  2  gt. ;  four  groteaque 
figures,  Bizen  ware,  21.  16s. ;  group  of  a  man, 
children,  and  dogs  seated  on  s  drum,  old  Imari 
ivate,  3  gs. ;  pear-shaped  bottle,  with  cranes,  old 
Awata  ware, and  three  others,  11  gs.;  turquoise 
jar  with  purple  ornaments,  in  slight  relief,  Eoehi 
ware,  21. 18«. 


JfOTHS  AND  UTEWS. 
AvoNQ  portraits  to  be  offered  this  da;  for  sale 
b;  Mesars.  Chriatieand  Oo.,  we notdceafew  which 
would  make  interesting  additions  to  onr  National 
Portrait  Oallerj.  Chief  of  them  is  one  of  the 
wittj-  and  dissipated  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  "  in  a  cuirass  and  crimson  robe  with 
white  sleeves  and  iace  scarf,"  said  ia  have  been 
painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lelj  for  an  ancestor  of  the 
Ute  Miss  Waire,  of  Hestercomb,  Taunton.  Hol- 
bein's Galen ;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  portrait  of 
Mar;,  Duchess  of  Qlouceeter ;  Eneller's  portrait  of 
Anne's  insignificant  husband.  Prince  Qeorge  of 
Denmark  ;  <uid  Leslie's  Miss  Stephens,  Oountess  of 
Eaaex,  are  also  noteworthy.  By  a  remarkable  co- 
inddence,  Dobeon's  "  Portrsit  of  Prince  Rupert " 
also  appears  in  the  catalogue,  a  woric  mentioned 
in  another  column  as  having  formed  part  of  Lord 
MelfoTt's  gallery  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

A  ITRB  collection  of  engraved  English  and 
Foreign  Portraits  will  be  on  view  next  weak  at 
Messrs.  Sotbeby  and  Oo.'s,  previous  to  their  sale 
under  the  hammer.  It  includes  specimens  of 
WenceslauB  Hollar's  best  work,  such  as  the 
portrwts,  after  Holbein,  of  Henry  Quldforde,  lAdj 
Jane  Seymour,  and  Estharina  of  Aragon ;  after 
Titian,  of  Giovanni  della  Oasa  and  Pietro  Aretino ; 
Marguerite  Lemon  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maris, 
after  Vandyck.  Among  portraitB  after  Sir  Joshua 
Revnolds  may  be  aeen  those  of  James,  Earl  of 
Kifdsra,  Admiral  Bodner,  Soame  Jenyns,  General 
Elliott,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Sir  Joshua  himself,  and  many  othera. 
Lely  and  Kneller  are  perhaps  still  more  largely 
represented  by  engravingB  Irom  portraits  done  by 
them  of  the  celebrities  of  their  day.  A  notable 
work  of  art,  too,  by  William  de  Passe,  and  of  the 
utmost  rarity,  is  the  engmvin^  of  James  I.  on  a 
throne,  surrounded  by  his  family,  with  the  super- 
scription, "  Triunqthus  Jacobi  Regis  aoj^tsmue 
ipsius  prolis,"  and  some  verses  in  English  under- 
neath. Earlom,  Paber,  Valentine  Green,  Simon, 
Tompeon,  Vertue,  and  other  artists  of  repute 
figure  in  this  collection,  which  has  been  formed 
by  a  forugn  connoisseur. 

Air  excellent  pbotc^raph  of  E.  Boehm'a  statue 
of  Thomas  Oarlyle  has  ji^  been  publiahed  by  Mr, 
J.Hedderly.ofOheleea. 

The  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Oonsort  which, 
nttUT  many  delaya  and  mishaps,  has  at  last  been 
BiiccessfuUy  cast  Dy  Meaars.  Pnnca,  of  Southwark 
Street,  wsb  removed  from  their  casting-yard  last 
week  to  H^de  Park,  and  will  at  once  be  placed,  it 
\v  staled,  in  its  destined  position  on  the  Albert 
Memori^ 

Os  the  proposition  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Wot,  sayH  tne  Chronique,  a  bronze  statue  is  to  be 
erected  to  G^n^ral  de  Gribeanval  in  the  centre  of 


one  of  the  courts  of  the  Hfitel  des  Invalides  in 
&ont  of  the  new  Musde  d'Artillerie,  of  which  Be 
Gribeanval  may  be  considered  the  fonnder, 

Te£  Chilian  International  Exhibition  now  open 
at  Santiago,  however  important  it  may  be  in  outer 
reapeets,  does  not  seem  to  be  remoiEable  for  its 
picture-galleries.  The  display,  it  ia  said,  of  all 
works  of  fine-art  is  very  poor,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  the  arrangements  were  very  incom- 
plete, and  many  of  the  works  then  hung  would 
nave  to  give  way,  it  was  supposed,  to  others  of 
greater  merit  tliat  had  not  amved  in  time.  For 
instance,  some  200  works  of  art  were  Btdll  ex- 
pected from  Italy.  Several  Chilian  artists  ex- 
hibit. 

A  THnu)  edition  of  M.  ChampSeury's  important 
work  on  Ceramics,  L'Hittoire  del  Faieneet  tout  la 
Riooluiion,  will  shortly  be  published  bv  the  firm 
of  Dentu  in  Paris.  It  will  be  enriched  by  several 
new  chapters  and  new  illustratiana. 


Thb  Society  of  the  "  Amis  des  Arts  de  Lyon" 
will  open  its  annual  exhibition  on  Janiiaiy  7, 
1876. 

GntXAiT  critics  speak  vary  highly  of  a  punting 
entitied  Some  Bappinai,  by  a  young  and  nitherto 
unknown  artist,  named  Bruno  Piglneim.     It  re- 

Siresents  simply  a  happy  manied  couple  in  a  eom- 
brtable  interior  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
blooming  children  and  cheerful  servants — not  a 
very  exalted  theme,  but  one  which  is  sun  to  be 
popular,  appealing  as  it  does  to  tlie  domeatic  sym- 
pathiGB  of  mankind.  Although  treated  entirely  as 
a  genre  subject.  Home  Sappiatu  is  of  colossal 
dimensionB,  the  figures  beine  nearly  life-size,  and 
a  Urge  number  Mins  introduced.  The  effect  is 
said  to  be  most  striking,  the  treatment  masterly 
and  the  broad  bold  execution  of  the  new  painter 
to  resemble  that  of  no  len  a  master  than  Franz 
Hals.  "  With  Piglheim,"  says  one  reviewer,  "  a 
fresh  force  has  entcced  the  arena  of  painting  which 
will  make  itself  felt  in  many  batties." 

A  pxizB  has  been  awarded  by  the  Belgian 
Academy  to  Karl  Marchal  for  hb  Hiriory  of 
Sculpture  in  Bilgium  m  the  SeomteKidh  and  Eigh- 
teenth OenturUt. 

Ajtoira  the  purchases  made  this  year  for  the 
National  Gallerr  in  Berlin,  the  German  psfwrs 
mention  the  foUowing  as  being  the  most  impor- 
tant : — Ybmig  Oermanjf,  a  painting  by  Karl 
Hertel,  of  Diisseldorf ;  The  Wtdmoar,  pa-inting  by 
Otto  Guather,  of  Weimar ;  At  Pa»turage,  paint- 
ing by  Wilhelm  Kiihlin^  of  Berlin ;  Hunting 
Scene  in  the  Time  of  LouitXV.,  by  M.  Gieninski ; 
The  Bote,  painting  W  Moritz  von  Schwind ;  The 
Enweror  JVicaiat  of  Jtutiia,  oil  sketch  by  Kruger ; 
A  Dancing  Satyr  and  a  Dancing  Bacchante,  bronze 
Btatuettee  by  Earl  Echtarmeyer,  of  l^eaden ; 
Mata^ial  Looe,  marble  group  by  Professor  Schulz, 
of  Berlin ;  and  Mercury  and  Pigche,  in  marble,  by 
tile  sculptor  Beinhold  Begaa,  of  Berlin,  from  his 
much-admired  dar-model  of  the  su1»ect  recently 
exhibited  at  the  Berlin  Academy.  Beside  these 
purchases  numerous  commisaions  have  been  ^ven 
to  German  artists  for  works  of  art  to  adorn  the 
new  gallery. 

Air  important  national  exhibition  of  works  of 
art  and  industry  will  be  held  at  Munich  next  year 
to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  " Ennst^ewerbe- 
Verein."  It  will  be  opened  on  June  16,  and  will 
comprehend  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  old 
German  masters  and  other  works  of  ancient  Ger- 
man art,  and  amodem  section,  including  industrial 
art  and  art  applied  to  educational  purpoaea. 

As  interesting  biographical  and  critical  sketch 
of  Thomas  Seddon  by  P.  G.  Hamerton  appears  in 
the  last  two  numbeia  of  L'Art.  "  The  name  of 
Thomas  Seddon  is  probably  entirely  unknown  in 
France,"  says  Mr.  Hamerton,  "  and  even  in  Eng- 
land it  is  &r  Aom  being  celebmtad."  So  far, 
indeed,  that  we  could  have  wished  that  this  appre- 


npon  a  French  jonrnaL  Except 
to  artists  and  connoisseurs,  the  worka  of  this 
artist,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  at  Cairo 
in  1^6,  are  vety  littie  known.  Several  of  his 
w«rd  Isndscapea  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine  are 
reproduced  as  illustrations  to  the  articles. 

Ublikb  most  French  journals,  which  generally 
ignore  the  existence  of  English  art  altogether, 
1,'Art  not  only  deigns  to  notice  it,  but  devotes  a 
latge  proportion  of  its  colunma  to  making  its 
merits  and  peculiaridea  known  to  French  readers. 
We  have  before  mentioned  the  articles  on  the  last 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  and  the  excellent 
illustrations  that  accompanied  them,  and  would 
now  draw  attention  to  a  capital  series  on  Con- 
temporary English  Caricature,  by  Victor  Cham- 
pier.  In  the  current  number  he  gives  a  alight 
sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Punch,  and  repeats 
many  moli  of  its  contributors  well-known  to 
Engush  readers,  but  which  will  doubtiess  he  new 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Though,  with- 
out the  philoBophic  inmght  of  Taine  into  the 
delicate  Hhades  and  national  peculiarities  of  our 
English  wit  and  humour,  M.  Ohampier  yet  writes 
of  It  with  hearty  sympathy  and  appreciation. 

FoDB  la^e  panel-paintinga  of  an  entirely  peculiar 
order  of  merit  have  recently  been  finished  by  the 
Belgian  artist,  M.  Van  Moer,  for  his  Mjyesty  the 
King  of  the  Belmana.  An  amusing  anecdote  ia 
told  concerning  the  rouon  d'etre  of  these  pictures. 
It  appears  tbat  they  were  a  commission  Aom  the 
King  for  the  decoration  of  a  certain  gallery  or 
staircase  in  the  roj^  castle  of  Ciergnon,  but  that 
the  unfortunate  artist  on  going  to  see  this  gallery 
was  dismayed  to  find  that  it  waslitby  asortof  dim 
twilight  liat  only  allowed  objects  to  be  vary  im- 
perfectiy  visible.  On  remonatratuw  with  the  King 
._  ,1 [favourable  conditions  for  his  paintings. 


"  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  the  galler_ 
is  dark ;  but  I  count  on  your  pictures  to  lighten 
it."  This,  then,  is  the  object  tne  painter  has  had 
in  view,  and  he  ii  said  to  have  succeeded  wonder- 
fully. In  the  dark  his  pMntings — views  of  Venice 
— stand  out  with  truly  marvellous  effect.  Whether 
they  will  bear  the  light  of  day  is  perhape  doubtful. 

Thb  Municipal  Council  of  Valenciennes  hare 
bestowed  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Oarpeaui,  and  have  resolved  that  a 
national  subscription  shall  immediately  be  entered 
upon  for  defraying  the  expeneea  of  this  monu- 
ment. Mdme.  Oarpeaux  has  informed  the  mayor 
that  she  is  desirous  of  contributing  to  it  by  the 
gift  of  a  work  of  her  husband's.  The  body  at  the 
preat  sculptor  will  be  carried  to  Valenciennes,  it 
IB  supposed,  this  month. 

As  exhibition  of  the  works  of  M,  Pils  will  be 
held  in  the  course  of  next  January,  at  the  Elcole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  Some  of  his  most  important 
pictures,  The  Battle  of  the  Alma,  The  Landing  in 
the  Crimea,  and  Prayer  at  the  Hospital,  Ac,  will 
be  lent  for  the  exhibition. 

The  death  of  the  well-known  German  iUus- 
tistor,  Tbeodor  Hosemann,  took  place  lately  in 
Berlin.  Hosemann  was  especially  an  artist  for 
children,  some  of  his  most  charming  productions 
being  his  illuatiations  to  Grimm's  and  other  fiury 
tales.  

THE  BTAOB. 

MB.  PHELPS  AS  OABBHTAL  WOLSET. 

Thb  return  of  Mr.  Phelpi,  who  is  unfortunately 
only  to  be  seen  at  present  at  the  Gaiety  Saturday 
morning  performances,  affords  another  opportunity 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  stage  of  studying 
acting  of  the  highest  kind.  The  play  selected  is 
Henry  VIII.,  which  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  the  latest  work  of  Shakspere — that  is,  so  far  as 
his  hand  is  traceable  in  it;  for  the  opinion  that 
QTeat  part  of  this  play  was  the  production  of 
Fletcher— originally  merely  s  notion  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's on  scarcely  any  other  guidancethanthatof  an 
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-~taa,j  now  to  oonaidawA  to  ba  o^aMitked  hy  tlto 
pMiMitjAing  tatijmK  nmL  Maad  ints  of  oMiif  ii]<- 
dependaa  aaJMiw.  lQi«»M-aT(nDd.BlmiMt&ek 
boBily  oa  Aa  Ysoitgc  of  ailUMim)  in  tiie  totoL 
ameuM  0«iaa  of  ■ijtkMlitofitke'andMalicitr'of  tJw 
QDtira  plaj  HUBg  •diteie  mA  SiiafcipeBa  oitua 
down  to  a  mjr  tnceot  tune.  It  hu  boen.aaiiarttd 
that  eertiia  iiinw(iiiii  mold  have  evidanced  the 
mpmorily  of  Sh^^twa'a  ffoniuB  "  bad  he  aerer 
mritteo  anotlieT  line ; "  yet  tke  vei^  pauagoB  thus 
leleiTed  to  are  among  those  which  it  is  nowgeoeraUv 
earaed  were  FletcW's  contributioo.  AJthougO- 
toia  play,  howevor,  on  tha  whole,  and  with  uie 
exception  of  the  maaterl^ortmiture  of  the  Queea, 
the  King  and  Oai-dinal  Wolsej,  is  more  adapted 
for  its  manifeat  purpose  of  displaying  theatrical 
pageantry  than  for  a  vehicle  fat  the  taieats  of  the 
actors,  nearly  every  great  tragic  actress  has  been 
ambitioua  of  moving  audiences  in  the  noble  and 
pathetic  port  of  Kauiarine,  and  certainly  no  great 
serious  actor  has  regarded  the  character  of  the 
Cardinal  aa  benaatji  his  powers.  Its  verr  paucity 
of  action  and  laclc  of  aid  from  anything  like 
skilful  intrigue  hare,  perhaps,  even  contributed 
to  render  it  atbactive  to  pertormers  who  are  con- 
scious of  their  power  of  reaching  the  sympatliieB 
of  their  hearers  by  the  mont  subtle  qualities  of 
tlie  playsr^  difficult  art.  This  play  was  one  of 
the  long'  list  of  revivals  of  old  poetical  dnunna 
for  whi(^  Mr.  Phelps's  mauagement  of  Sadler's 
Wells  Theatre  was  honourably  distingnished :  but 
it  was  not  played  by  him  aa  oilier  Shaksptfian 
days  were,  witii  sorapulous  re^rd  to  the  text. 
There  had  always  been  an  acting-rarmon  which 
had  been  looked  upon  aa  equally  useful,  whether 
becaiise  die  manager  had  a  passable  Katiiarine  or 
"  a  good  Wolsey  among  his  company,  or  beeanse 
a  recent  accession  to  the  throne  had  directed  tiia 
public  mind  to  the  subject  of  Ooronations.  It 
was  on  liiia  latter  groniid  that  Henry  VIII.  was 
performed  at  Drttry  Lane  shortly  after  the 
acceasion  of  Qaoi;^  TL,  when  OoUey  Oibber  was 
deemed  a  sufficiently  ^od  representative  of 
Wolsey,  ibr  the  chief  object  was  to  render  the 
Ooronatiou  scene,  ae  far  aa  possible,  a  fao-simiie  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  new  King.  One  thousand 
pounds — a  veiy  large  sum  in  thoas  tunas — are  said 
to  hai»  berai  extended  on  this  reviFal ;  end  it  is 
noted,  aa  an  extmoidinaiy  (nienmataace,  that  the 
play  was  performed  for  twenty  nights  bafora  the 
publio  ooriosity  was  satished.  Mr.  Charles 
Sean's  nviral  of  the  same  play  at  tiie  Prin- 
ceaa's  Theatre  just  twenty  years  ago  raat^ffed 
manh  of  the  text  whidi  the  Eismblea  and  their 

Kiiiliiiii—iin  had  baui  accustomed  to  omitj  and 
r.  and  Mrs.  Kean  won  much  applaoM  in  the 
chaiBCteis  of  Woisey  and  Q,ueea  Katharine ;  but 
the  spectacular  featurea  of  that  revival  were 
ostentatiously  put  forward  aa  a  claim  to  public 
iaTOur,  great  stress  baing  lud  on  the  pains  that 
had  beau  taken  to  render  the  costumes  and  all  other 
acceasoriea  strictly  historical.  Mr.  Pheljs,  though 
he  has  never  been  indifferent  to  the  aid  of  the 
scene-painter,  or  even  of  tite  machinist  and  atage- 
carpenter,  when  this  aid  is  duly  snbordinated  to 
poetical  efieet,  has  not  treated  Hrnry  VIII. 
m  ttiis  way — probaUy  bacaaie  he  has  felt  that 
its  claims  to  the  admiration  (rf  an  inteUeetual 
audience  lay  chiefly  in  the  powerfully-contrasted 
c  .-._   ^1 'lading   personagi 


characters  of  its  three  leading  persona^. 
the  Gaiety  he  appeara  in  an  actuig-vf— — 
which   the   last   two  acta  have  been 


iroilesely 
cut  away — the  pfay  tbos  en^ns  with  the  fall  of 
Wolsey.  In  this  form  the  drama  necceaarily 
wean  a  certain  nnfinished  air ;  but  the  remainder, 
when  [wrfonned  with  any  approach  to  con^ilete- 
DMa,  has  always  bean  found  rather  wearisome  to 
B»:  and  adnuroa  of  Shakapere  may  be 

__1  bf  the  &ct  that^aave  one  ritort  scene, 

little  doubt  is  now  ent«itau»d  that  the  whole  of 
this  nyniwri  portionwaa  from  mmUmt  hand. 

It  MM  itishrtofT  to  ofaMrro  how  many  di»- 
♦*i^i**^  acttna  and.  actiaa—  were  pwawit 
anag  the  iwcnpanta  of  the  ^alls  and.  boxes  at 


of  the  audience- 


truth 


^Ete  ayoauiaidaiHi- 
itm'rmtBaMmttMif 
than  cuL  ha  dcrumd  torn  nhanffriiia  daaa^OB 

lid  OFBT  tlia  '"'"g'"«<iffl'»  and.  the  fbaSaga 

"ence.    The  spectator  who  mcoely  giiaa 

If  im  to  the  plesBure  to  bs  deriped  baxa.  the 

and  beauty  of  the  perfosnance  would  vo- 

bahly  find  il  HTfflr^^Tt  afi^rwards  ta  tts-  iiLwhaA 
partLculan  Iks  the  secret  of  this  powat.  Nor.  ia 
it  even  by  careful  watching  to  be  easUy  detected 
al  ^  times.  The  actor  liaa  to  indicate  power  and 
prosperity  almost  unaxamplBd,  in.  ita  height  and 
its  sudden  collapaa,  and  to  supplement  this  by  a 

Sand  reeignatioo  and  dignified  aelf-poHession  not 
IS  striking.  Even  the  meditative  Prince  of  Den- 
mark haa  his  great  "  chaocea,"  as  tiie  actors  say, 
his  outbnrsts  of  fury,  his  ^^lays  of  picturesque 
action ;  and  he  is  the  central  figure  of  a  story 
whi(^  is  always  more  or  leas  moving  on  to  an  end. 
Wolsey  is  seen  only  as  the  aU-powerfhl  Church- 
man induendu^  others  by  his  inborn  strenKth  of 
will,  tiM  digmty  of  his  character,  the  habitnal 
consciouBQess  of  power.  When  he  falls,  the  &11 
is  terrible ;  but  its  eflbcts  are  revealed  not  so  much 
from  without  as  from  wititin.  If  a  character  so 
majestic  in  spite  of  its  failings  as  the  dramatist 
— whether  Shakipere  or  Fletoher  be  tiie  imyjiing; 
genius — has  here  drawn  had  not  exhibited,  even 
under  a  reverse  of  fortune  so  sudden  and  Iram^ 
dous,  something  above  the  common  type  of  minad 
fitvouritos,  the  portrait  would  have  been  wanting 
in  consiatancy  and  completeness ;  but  this  some- 
thing is  to  be  found  almost  entirely  in  ^>oheQ 
words,  which,  full  as  they  are  of  nobility  and 
pathoB,  Dould  have  but  little  effect  in  the  mouth 
of  a  performer  lacking  either  imaainalion  or  the 
subtlaaCTesourceeof  hisart  It  ia  herein  that  this 
great  actor's  power  is  moat  conepicuotts.  Ill  the 
sovereign  quality  of  sincerity  of  utterance  Mr.  Phal^ 
is  not  even  approached  by  any  living  riiaL  It  is 
customary  to  speak  of  this  rare  atlnbuto  as  con- 
sisting cniedy  in  "justness  of  emphasis;"  and 
this  b  coiteot  enough  if  we  take  tbe  term  in  its 
lar^t  sense  and  not  in  the  narrow  meaning 
which  actors  are  in  the  habit  of  attaching  to  it. 
It  is  not  merely  that  there  is  some  word  in  a  line 
or  a  passage  which  more  than  another  requiras 
emphasising  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  Wheu 
a  speaker  is  uttering  his  own  words  with  any 
d^pee  of  wormlii  or  fbeling,  there  are  nice  ahadea 


of  preasute  throughout  his  seBtenoee  ^lidi  give 
to  nis  uttnranoes  that  qnality  which  is  known 
as  "  speaking  in  aamest,"  To  impart  vritJiont 
peroeptiUe  etibrt  to  simulated  emotions,  and 
to  lines  scqnired  by  rote,  Ibia  stamp  uid  oat- 
ward  sign  of  real  paenon  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  actor's  attainmenla ;  and  it 
ia  probably  impossible  without  a  fine  ima^- 
nation  and  en  ear  cultivated  with  this  apeaat 
object.  Over  and  above  Ihie  there  are  the  delicate 
variations  of  toni — '"""'"  '" — ' — 
and  feeling  prodi 
even  the  presence  of  these  qualities  will  leave  in 
the  mind  of  an  educated  Uat^iw  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing wanting  unless  the  actor  in  speakiitf  verse 
can  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  sense  of  rhythm, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  it  is  in  his  speech  that 
die  greater  part  of  the  art  of  the  actor  rvally  lies. 
What  is  technically  known  as  "  elocution  "  on  the 
stage  is  a  widely  different  thing,  ita  qualities  being 
almost  ^ttrely  conventional ;  whue  the  tonse 
wUc^  convey  a  uncerity  that  even  lbs  un- 
ediuated  aie  qkw^  to  feal  are  ds^ly  seated  in 
nature.  For  aBBnpJo,  Mr.  Bydw,  a  coazae  aotox, 
^iparcntly  defioieutiu  imsKiuMi'^t  eajoys  are^a- 
tadeo  for  ekieKtionary  powers^  andno  notion  of  the 
worthleesaesa  of  this  spurious  art  could  be  given. 
so  easily  aa  it  could  be  got  by.  compiudns  the  de- 
UveiT  of  tins  gentlbmoQ.  with  that  of  !d.  Phd{w. 
Mr.  Lrving.is  certainly  not  an  "  elocntionist"  in 
this  smse;  but  whan  the  relief  whidi  playgDas 
havB  felt  in  findlne  a  new  aator  who  tta^  iq| 
old  badltion  du^  nave  been  socaeeded  by  a  o^m. 
view  of  his  pomn, .  it  wW  bs  asra  how  great];  d»- 


aa  to  tDodi  l&a  iBMi  a^  imagEwtion 
of  hn  h—^  Bmb  tfeaae  nqmntas^  it  ia  true, 
wooU.  in  gHat  mHswa  ft3  toi  impiaw  without 
canmaad:  of  atltlwlii  lad  gMtna,  vAteAj  Mij 
moteatoir  naad  aa  wcfl.  aa  apamuaata.  All 
this  b  oen^owms  m.  Mr.  Fb^s  WolBey; 
and.  tii«»  ja  yab  anothv  qndUr,  <Hdy  to  la 
thoKMgfalT  appaniatett  in  a  ottst  of  ^ 
wfads  padbiMMoa— Ihat  isy  ppsymtiwi  n  the  aa- 
plnyiDant  of  dl  the  aotor's  leawmiaa.  An  sctimi, 
a  gtatnra,  a  tone  mi^  in  itsdf  ba  tma,  aad  yet,  if 
nat  amplay«d«a  put  of  a.  haimMiiona  design,  mar 
—  jnabeadof  fadpinRthaaebir^ahfaet  fWs] 
nnoe  like  that  of  lb.  Phdpe  in  tiie  part 


Phdpe  in  tiie  part  of 
Wolaey  is  a^  like  a  piece  of  mosie,  in  a  cettain 
key,  and  all  its  parta  atand  in  some  relatioa  to 
aach  other.  It  la  a  common  ftult  of  inferior 
parfbrniera  to  overload  every  paseage  with  action 
and  emphaaia,  till,  like  a  letter  which  is  nnlle^ 
scored  in  every  sentence,  the  peenliarities  trouhh 
the  eye  while  they  iiavB  oaaeed  to  arrest  tbe  st- 
(nntian.  Most  great,  reenlte  on  the  stage,  ii 
serious  parts,  are  achieved  by  moderation  in  tb> 
strain  on  the  attention  until  the  moment  tmia 
for  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the  feeliog  sdi) 
sympathy  of  the  audience.  The  human  miud,  ii 
fact,  is  incapafale  of  being  kept  by  flotitiaus  aeam 
m  a  permanent  state  of  t«Mion ;  and  the  attempt 
to  attain  tluB  inqteesible  end  necessarily  defrslt 
its  own  object. 

Mr.  Phelps  will  aj^earagain  in  the  characlecaf 
Wolsey  diis  afternoon,  anpnorted,  as  befan,  tr 
Mrs.  Calvert,  as  Queen  Katharine,  Mr.  HmMit, 
as  Buckingham,  and  Mr.  Clayton,  as  King  Ham. 
Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  promt 
would  do  well  to  note  particularly  the  chuira  of 
tone-^never  too  broadly mariLed,  but slwaysM of 
signideance — with  which  he  pawni  from  calm  coo-  I 
tempt  to  nettied  pride  and  involnntary  sarcasm  ii 
the  scene  with  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SnM  | 
and  the  Eari  of  Sorrev,  when  these  nobloman  com! 
to  taunt  him  in  his  di^mce  and  to  enjoj  tk  . 
spectacle  of  his  dowcf^.  Few  can  fail  to  fee!  i1k 
power  with  whii^  the  greaC  Cardinal's  nnBiMld 
superiority  over  those  around  him  is  indicated  in 
the  countenance  and  in  the  whole  bearing  of  tlic 
aotor  while  uttering  the  lines ; — 

"  HOw  much,  methinka,  I  could  despise  this  mu 
BuL  that  I  am  baond  in  eharity  a^nst  iL" 
The  retort— 

"Iflblosh 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  maaaen," 
is  a  rather  perilous  cammoiqtlaca  oi  colloquial  »- 
oountora;  bat  Mr.  Phelps — who  hers  turns  aim 
ftom  his  assailants  in  token  of  deoUning  furiWr 
words — speaks  this  passage  with  a  depth  of  qui** 
contempt  in  the  voice  that  renders  it  one  of  ikt 
most  efleetiii«  of  hia  speeches.  Thronghoot  tlie 
performance  diere  ia  no  fuming  or  chniing;  so 
petty  Biplouons  like  those  by  which  some  ftcton 
strive  inoessantly  to  gain  attention ;  no  undue 
raisinf;  of  the  voice  at  any  point.  It  is  <hi)t  in 
speaking  tiM  &mous  last  words,  beginning 
"  Oh,  Cronwell,  Cioianll, 
Had  I  but  B«ved  my  (Jod  .  .  ." 
that  tiie  old  man's  grand  self-nosawnign,  ru^m- 
tion,  and  ehaateBedlmt  unbrokeu  spirit,  ^ve  w 
in  a  passionate  outbars^  which  carries  widi  it  sil 
hearts.  It  would  be  so  evil  an  om«i  for  tlie  future 
of  the  stage  if  this  beautifiil  parfbrmuice  ohould 
fail  to  obtain  due  rec<:^r''it**^  that  I  am  i;lsd  la 
ba  able  to  record  the  &at  that  never  was  u> 
audience  more  closely  packed,  mon  Bttentivs.ar 
more  enthusiastic  thiui  that  which  had  gathered 
at  the  Guety  on  Saturday  last  to  welcome  Mr. 
Phelps's  return.  Moi  rHOXAS. 

iW*  ._ 

ia^  dmna  by  Mr.  1am  t^ioK,  hs*  Imp  nnved 
for  a  few  nights  at  the  Olymme,  with  Hk  Amou, 

ICm  UaiiaCte.  La^^iL  an  " ''" 

leading  (^araetan.    T&e  ] 


satia&ctotj  to  thois  wbt  n 
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appenTBnee  of  Hn.  StiiTlinp,  Mr.  Al&ad  Wigm, 
Mx,  Stamy,  sad  ttis  late  In.  Rolnoii,  ia  Au  fte; 
some  jean  ago.  Tlie  nviTal,  however,  is  miuii- 
feBtly  only  desinsd  to-UdM-vver  the  brief  space 
between  the  withdrawal  of  the  Tiaket  of  Leave 
MeaitaiiimfKima&oakeitttlSy.  W.  6.  WtS*' 
*"  "  km.  An  ^taf-pimwiAMOvflMfoh 
r  jfwi-fBiMWg  «t  1t»  *— ^  '■<"1t  re- 
»  for  rte  atteopt  to  gi.tiwX  uuuMtu'  out 
of  the  oddities  of  a  comic  Wehhrnan,  whose  labials 
are  uncertain,  and  whose  pockets  are  full  of  green 
Is^x.  I3w  MoatRcitiei  a£  the  WeU  •wn 
to  have  b^o  relished  on  tb»  atagm  h  Eluahat^n 
timesi  tbowgh  tUr  finquffit  MttOMBce  m  SMk- 
spere  may  have  been  due  to  the  proximit;  of  the 

"fl  birthplace  nod  home  to  the  Wal*h-speaking 

•M.  DouWen,  the  trmStitmti  EmsA  hetwMMti 
Eiwtiak  awl  tb*  afaahilnto  «f  tke  Priaci- 
psOitytkMiwMBd  a  sMt  t»  tka  hMerflpett- 
jnet  as  tile  lean  md  sbouUei^lii  ug({'iu^  "imnin- 
aeer "  afforded  pleasure  to  the  patriotic  British 
plsygoer  in  later  times.  All  this  feeling,  however, 
if  It  cdce  wdsted,  hae  vmatked  naw ;  ml  tiMBgli 
j^.  An  arm  mimicB  vorj  nV^f^illy  tl^  accent  of 
74 otth  WsIr*.  aai  tnsfnnlrlnti  his  dialague  fnelv 
inrith  such  ejaculations  as  "Dead  te  gaadmtm]" 
and  "  Yea,  indeed,"  the  spectators,  aa  a  rule,  only 
store  and  listen  in  mournful  silence. 

^R.  OiLBBK^s  new  fairj-comedf,  ^todad 
Sroknt  Searli,  is  in  active  prspanitioa  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  where  it  will  be  pniduced  on  De- 
eesaher  0.  It  ia  m  Umwo  acts  aad  in  Usnk  vwaa. 
The  ikarMtsM  are  Tsiaarlrahly  iew ;  the  iufcaiat 
is  <rf'  a  pathetic  chaiacta;,  wUhoot  an;  atteoqd; 
to  relieTB  it  bj  the  coateaitiQa^  inteipolMMB  «f 
humorous  scenes;  and  the  ending  is  distioctlj 
tragic  Miss  Bessie  Hollingsbead  will  snatain  the 
^mcter  of  die  heroine. 

HIiBS  Nklli  Vabxss  hasietumBd  W  the  Gnicty 
after  a  long  absence  bb  a  member  of  one  of  i\r. 
Hollingahead's peripatetic con^anies.  Sheappeared 


Ueadv  anoiac  hi  lb.  Tom  lajla 
r  Omit,  ia  vrhicdi  Mi.  iMie,  m 


performs  his  old  part. 

So  modi  BiipcEteDce  nowadays  v  aMaraw  to 
strict  hiatoakal  accarac;  oa  tha  sti^  that  it  ia 
perhaps  not  at  all  Burprising  that  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  the  portraits  which  appear  on 
the  walb  saypoie*  t«  he  thoU  of  tia  Owea 
Saom  ef  Covert  Qmrian  TbrnaMt^—ia  tha  trsC 
5ceiK  of  MaiJa  and  Aer*  at  the  ftinee  of  Wales'B 
haa  given  rise  to  much  prii-ate  discussion  betweeo 
critics  and  naiMfrers.  Wosdd  it  ha  liUj,  H  has 
heen  asked,  that  Rich,  than  the  manager  and 
autocrat  of  Covent  Gatdan^  wotdd  Itane  on  his 
-wallB  portraits  of  Mrs.  PBtchard  asd  Gaoick  P 
Ab  au  abstract  queation,  this  would  perhaps  be 
deemed  to  depend  on  the  period.  The  date  of  the 
aaveletlB  cm  a^dch  tha  pls^  is  formdetl  is  ^tgm^ 
•tat^  to  be  "ekaui  the  ai*Us  af  Iba  jaa't 
MDtarj;"  aad  froa  caKaia  iotaaal  wndvce 
•the  period  of  the  pW  may  he  aMaaad  to  be 
about  176U.  At  that  tmn  'it  is  trm  that  Gamck 
tmi  Mm.  Fritohai4  waaa  B«afae»,B<  Uw  sml 
con^aay,  under  lacy,  at  Drury  Lane;  but  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  undeiaUiod  to  have  urged  that 
Rich,  thoueh  a  harlequin,  might  he  assumed  to 
hare  anffieieirt  jnagnaniintty  of  son!  ' 
rvmembered  that  both  these  distingn 
formers  had  served  under  his  banner 
1747.  But  then  the  pictures  represented  are  well- 
known  theatncal  latMPa  paiutad  by  Itoee  aad 
Zotrsay,  -nho  were  both  horn  ahoat  I73G,  and 
presumptively,  therefore,  were  little  boys  at 
school  in  1747.  The  averBee  playgoer,  how- 
atsr,  is  BOt  Hkely  to  be  diMressad  by 
CMuideiationa  af  this  hmd  ;  thiM^gh  he 
HMT  powiUy  think  it  odd  that  Awon  BHl's 
Prinnjiter  should  he  quated  in  the  Oreen  Hoom 
of  CuTsut  Gaidan  as  if  it  were  something  &eeh  in 
I75():  and  few  who  know  anything  of  the  history 
nf  the  stage  can  fail  to  be  slartled  at  hearing 
"  distress    UaijgaEet    WoMington "    dsactdhed    aa 


weneh  "  of  the  Qoodnan's  Fidda 
time  BJB  matters  vhiob  cAnoaoi 
tba  autlviis  anly. 

Tsaaa  have  haoi  two  ravivak  «f  pojndat  bv> 
ka«aBs  dnmitf  the  iMt  f vw  da}»— Mr.  ^irr-"- 
JUooA:  Eifei  Sman  at  the  OpCia  Oomue,  and  the 
budesfiw  <£  Bkt  Saari  at  lika  OUm.  Tbt 
iutaisr,  lAi  A  is  wdl  MaMtabtoad  te  ita  eaDraKMB 
SMceaa  at  tfaa  Boyatty,  seeiM  te  haae  ^AsMsd 
nthev  hf  aeaeen  t*  ita  wsUdbd  ahsnrdiky  ifaaa 
from  any  more  intellectual  quality.  Ox,  I>«wai^ 
gigantic  epaulettes,  however,  appear  to  giva  as 
much  deligut  as  erar,  and  the  song  and  chorus  with 
the  refrain  "  C^>tain  Oroastrae  is  my  name,"  as 
heretofore,  only  ceases  to  be  repeated  when  the 
performers  are  weary  of  acknowledging  encarm. 
In  tUa  pieM  Bfr.  Uaira^  agaia  ahowa  bMr  patent 
is  tiM  *p— *"■'''  of  aa  actor  ia  patiiaaaM  ia 
awakening  demonstrations  of  satisEndion ;  thoogh 
some  spectators  ^tossibly  feel  more  joy  in  the  con- 
templation of  Miss  Oliver's  genuine  vivat^ty  and 
grace.  Blue  Baard,  at  the  GUoho,  has  been  too 
reeaatlv  performing  to  require  more  than  a  men- 
tion. It  -is  reproaoced  with  all  its  previona 
splendours,  and  has  Htill  the  advantage  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Lydia  Thompson,  Mi.  Loanal  Broo^ , 
and  UTr.  Edouin — though  the  latter  gaaUe- 
man'a  perfonuBoe  of  the  "Haathea  Ohiase"  ia 
mueh  too  deliberately  ovowiuag-ht  to  be  amnsing 
on  a  escoad  viNt 

M.Sardou^  new  comedy  produced  at  the  Oym- 
naee  bears  the  title  of  ferrial,  and,  Eke  Lt*  Tattei 
lie  Mooches  and  other  piecea  of  tiie  same  author,  is 
founded  op  a  notion  ^hich  is  rather  alight  when 
reffsrdad  as  the  g«ixu  of  a  comedy  in  font  acts. 
Tia  actiou,  it  ia  trua,  is  maintaisMl  with  spirit 
througbMit:  but  Aie  rcaidt  is  achieved  by  rather 
aitntrary  expedients.  By  way  of  foundation 
there  ia  nothing  bat  the  l^t  that  the  hero  Ferr^l 
du  Mairan  is  by  accident  a  vitneaa  of  a  murder ; 
but  is,  iursome  ^ma,  prevented  from  denouncing 
the  avassta,  a^hwigh  aa  innooeot  maa  is  in 
iliaiyii  of  conviction,  .because  in  ao  doing  he  would 
be  eompelled  to  statt:  how  ha  eaaie  to  be  in  a 
position  to  see  w^t  he  had  seen,  and  because  this 
must  necessarily  involve  a  lady  in  comprc 
ing  revelatioQa.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
notion  is  not  new,  at  laast  in  sanative  lictioM,  aad 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  first  auggaated  by  the 
cnBK  ei^)-e  known  aa  the  pratte  FxuMe*.  ix  the 
haade-of  M.  Sardou  it  con  hardW  he  said  to  fcnn 
part  of  any  regular  plan.  It  naiply  ffrowe  into 
fcmr  acta  bv  the  new  and  unexpected  tnins  iHiich 
areasaamed  by  the  situation  of  nflaire  from  time  ti> 
rime.  The  piece,  however,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
aBHuing,  and  there  are  some  strong 
aotfie&  aad  mach  amaaiBir  natirt  en  iu  ' 
eMa.  The  part  of  the  hero  Ferr^l  is 
by  hi.  Wamm,  who  hm  t^aa  rooaatfy  a  high 
peattian  en  the  Fvendi   ata^   .-•....  <■ 


Belaunay.  The  ladies  seem  to  have  given 
leaa  satiahction,  thongh  rather  by  rrason  of  the 
ungrateful  nature  of  their  parts  than  from  riiort- 
comings  of  tbwr  owa.  M.  Barrio's  new  comedy, 
aatitied  £m  SoamJalM  ^ittr,  at  the  Vaudeville, 
passed  fairly  threugh  the  ordeal  of  a  &rat  night  in 
sfpile  of  the  peiile  of  a  duQ  first  act  which  is  occu- 
pied by  incidenla  tbat  hare  aeillwr  si^nifieoaee 
nor  intereBl  until  tiiey  are  suddenly  dtscoTared, 
later  on,  to  have  an  latportent  ialMenae  en  the 
peace  and  hai^iineBa  of  the  heroine.  Itisastoryof 
a  young lady,ieader  (ff  companion  in  a  noble  family, 
who  mardeaa  yoauw  nobleman,  aail  ia  aabsayiaatly 
rendered  miaenhle  hj*  the  aloBdei*  of  olfended  re- 
latives and  jealous  nvala.  The  main  incident  of 
the  first  act  thaa  far  ti«  Sttt  tuae  eomes  into  play. 
The  young  lady  in  her  "companion''  days  hnd 
been  atarned  by  seeing  a  man  escaping  from  a 
window  et  h«r  leon.  He  was,  in  Act,  the  lover 
of  her  mistreesj  but,  as  no  clue  was  obtained  to 
the  mystery,  the  incident  remained  unexplained. 
This  ia  Af  flrenmstanee  which,  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemies  of  the  heroine,  ia 
used  'Ogainst  her.     Scandals  are  abroad,  and  to 


CMMB  hv  tra^lBB  hat  hathaod  ia  hmee  ia- 
wived  ia  dade.  Iho  rwasandnr  of  the  pbt 
OMSMta  of  tha  rfbria  at  ihel^yto  msaUaUtha 
dieamahiawi  af  4hat  bnottsa  iwaiMU,  and  to 
olaar  kin^  fcoB  tiie  baae  napatatisas  with  whseh 
aha  ia  aswlad.  The  "-'j  -  of  tha  pieae  is  m- 
■MrirnMs  iw  spirt  Md  high  £aish,and  soma  of 
tha  awsana  aaa  caAowed  with  a  straag  infiii 
Tha  wf^iprtia  of  the  aaaw^,  hwrawr,  a  mite  of 
tkeMHugof  SBrtaB.}UUa.  Retesa,  aad  Mtfb. 
Uaaain,waahaidWaBaBitoaalioi  ^oagihtlia  pnoe 
is  pimiilly  legaAd  as  mmmmiuL 


CBTBiu  fauxs  coitcKm. 
Tbe  pefferaianee  M  the  OrrBtal  Palace  on  Batur- 
day  M*  of  one  of  Schubert  s  maanenipt  e^miriio- 
niee  was  the  more  weleoiDe  as  it  is  very  seldom 
that  au  QfpnbaiiHf  af  beatiag  tfaoa  ia  sKwled. 
Of  the  nine  eymfdMmiaa  (mcltdii^  tha  aafinishad 
eaee  k  £  a^jor  aad  S  bumt)  which  SidMhwt 
VMte,  ooly  «wo  an  pahUihed  is  aaoaipbte  ahu«b 
TheaeaMthe  last  great  aynuboiv  ia  C  (No.  &) 
which  St^aaMaa  waa  tha  fint  t»  3mi«*  fnaa 
ohlivion,  a»d  tfaa  nabiahed  wwk  ia  B  lainat^ 
Nol  &  of  whtah  oalv  the  fitat  two  owtm 
oompMa.  Two  ettais — tha  so-aallsd  " 
rvB^ony  (No.  4)  in  0  minor,  and  ^  Ulh  ia  it 
Bat—are  publishod  as  pianofurte  daeta  by  Petsra  of 
T  _.__-_  ^^  jjj^  Crystal  Palaae  Osaopany  bat  in 
•f  a  nearly  coatpMe  aat  of  nsHii 
the  series ;  but  to  "najtiiam  ia  g 
they  ore  inacoeasible.  Yet  such  ■ 
the  two  symphoniea  in  B  aaaee  and  0  Mtnrally 
eiaiu  osrioeity  as  to  their  predacsaasw.  Onefsels 
iostinetivefy  that  S^ubnt  eouU  n«t  hare  ob- 
t  ^  iaed  at  onaa  auob  eaca^ete  maatet;  af  tha  hi^Mat 
ionn  of  ceaipoailiaa  aa  dui  whid  ia  ehowB  in  tltt 
works  juat  named ;  aad  aval  if  his  itiriinr  ayM- 
phooic  dforte  had  paeaesaad  not^w  moi«  t^B 
a  lustoticol  intereot  thsf  wauld  atUlla  worthy  at 
an  Bccasional  faeuiag.  Aa  a  aa^at  af  Jae^  h«w- 
vnt,  they  abouod  in  beauties,  aad  thoogh  we  de 
aot  find  in  than  tbe  Sehohaa  of  tha  "  Bom- 
amnde,"  el  the  great  naailiiii  ia  D  miacc,  or  of 
"    Sat,  they  yet  aMtain  witlua 


aipzig,  and 
a  libniry  t 


I  gaatMl 


The  work  selected  for  performaaoe  last  Satuiday 
was  the  fifth  symphony,  in  B  flat.  It  had  been 
only  once  previously  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
on  Febmuy  1,  1873.  It  diffara  from  tbe  leM  of 
tbe  satiea  in  hein^  written  for  only  a  auoll  orchea- 
tra.  The  wind  lastrumants  employed  are :  one 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  ana  two  horns.  The 
score  ia  thus  identioal  with  that  of  Hoaort's  em- 
phony  in  G  minor,  and  of  many  of  Haydn's.  Tbe 
original  manuscript  bears  the  date  "September, 
1610 ; "  the  composer  was,  therefore,  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  ef  hia  age.     In  its  gWMial  ehaneteris- 


nM)re  ligMtaartedaHs  aad  lew 
li  aad  naaaan  thaa  arc  to  ha  aet  with  in 
ibert's  later  work*.    It  is  ia  Ihe  chamfng 

Andante    that  moat  iiidivid«»li^  m  penieptiUe; 

—iveial  of  tlka  suddea  Btodnlatiaaa  ham  an  van 


dudi  a 

Schubei 


spirit  of  hia  gnat 
pmdacaaaos.  It  abounda  iacbvuii^  uelodiea, 
and  ia  full  af  grace  asd  deliBaq' ;  but  any  oiM  who 
heard  it  «itfaaat  knowiag  th*  aaaie  of  the  cn^ 
poaar  wouhL  aa  a  whde,  hardly  attiibate  it  to 
SchnbwL  Ite  parfooaaace  uader  the  direetioB  of 
Mr.  Maana  left  nottiiag  to  deuio. 

At  the  aame  aoncsaS  Udiae.  Esnpoff  Mode  hac 
&iEt  appsaranoe  this  seaaun  at  the  OrystsJ  PalaM, 
playiiv  Mendalsaobn's  Q  taiaot  cooeerlo,  and 
BoloB  by  Ohopin,  Liait,  and  Leaohetiaky.  A  finer 
peifoimance  of  .  ^endelsaohu's  wall-ltnown  and 
always  popular  work  could  not  be  wished  for  than 
that  given  by  Mdme.  li^pcfitM  thisoeeaaioi).  The 
■_..  .. ..  _     .  ,  idoua  pace. 
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but  cleorneM  was  never  loet,  and  the  whole  reading 
WBH  full  of  fire  and  apirit  in  no  ordinftry  degree. 
In  her  short  solos  tha  Iftdf  was  no  less  succeMfnt, 
her  performBDce  of  Ohopin'i  Nocturne  in  D  flat 
bwDg  given  with  wonderful  taste  and  delicacj. 
Tiis  overtnrea  on  Satnrdaj  were  those  to  the 
JVsMcAuti  and  Effmoni;  and  the  vocalista  wete 
Mdme.  Patey,  who  1>roiight  fotward  a  new  and 
interesting  air  &om  Maissenet's  omt^rio  Marit 
MadeUma  and  a  song  tiT  Mr.  Bomby,  and  Miss 
Sophie  Lowe,  who  gave  "  Und  oh  die  Wolke  "  from 
Der  Frtuchutt  and  the  two  songs  from  Bgmont. 

This  afternoon's  concert  will  include  a  revival 
of  some  interest.  One  of  Handel's  oivan  concertos 
has  been  arranged  for  piano  and  full  orchestra  by 
M,  Mortier  de  Fontaine,  and  is  to  he  pUjed  by 
that  gentleman,  The  experiment  is  a  novel  one ; 
how  Ar  it  will  succeed  can  only  be  proved  by  the 
teat  of  performance.  Esxnezeb  Pboitt. 


Mdue.  NoRHUi-NiBDDA  made  her  first  appear- 
ance this  season  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
last  Monday  evening,  selecting  for  her  fiiat  piece 
Mozart's  quertett  in  0,  the  siith  of  the  set  dedi- 
cated to  Haydn,  and  one  of  its  composer's  most 
mature  and  mautifol  works,  The  performance,  in 
which  the  lady  was  supported  by  Messrs.  L.  Riea, 
Zerbini,  and  Pezze,  was  an  excellent  one,  though 
its  enjoyment  was  much  marred  (at  least,  lor 
those  who  sat  near  the  entrances  of  St.  James's 
Hall)  bv  the  nnisance  of  late  arrivals.  For 
a  solo  'Udme.  Norman-NSmda  e^ve  F.  W. 
Rust's  intereadng,  thoi^h  old-tasuioned,  violin 
sonata  in  D  minor,  which  had  been  twice  pre- 
vionaly  introduced  at  these  concerts.  The 
pianist  of  the  evening  was  Mdlle.  Anna  Mehlig, 
who,  we  understand,  was  suffering  from  indis- 
position, and  who  certainly  appeared  very  nervous 
and  ill  at  her  ease.  Under  these  clrcuntetances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  she  &iled  to  do  full  jus- 
tice either  to  herself  or  to  the  solo  which  she 
selected  —  Schumann's  "  Variations  Sympho- 
niques."  Mendelsohn's  brio  in  D  minor  (played 
on  this  occafdon  for  the  twentieth  time  at  these 
concerts)  was  the  concluding  piece.  The  sisters 
Badia  were  the  vocalists,  and  the  finish  of  their 
dnet-unging  was  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
wBxmly  applauded.  Next  Monday  Hdme.  Nor- 
man-NSruaa  will  agMn  lead,  and  the  pianist  wiU 
be  Mies  Agnes  Zimraermann. 

M0NDI.Y  last  being  the  feast  of  St.  Cecilia,  the 
Ool^ge  of  Organista  celebrated  their  annual  festi- 
val  on  that  eveninir  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  a 
spedal  service.  TDe  music  performed  included 
Purcell's"Te  Deum,"  and  Dr.  Signer's  "Mag- 
nificat "  and  "  Nunc  Dimittis  "  in  A  n>oth  with 
orchestral  accompaniments).  Croft's  anUiem  "  Ood 
is  gone  up,"  &c.  Mr.  E.  H,  Turpin  officiated  as 
conductor,  and  Mr.  0.  Warwick  Jordan  preaided 
at  the  organ. 

Mdhb.  'EesaDYt  gave  the  first  of  two  recitals 
at  St,  Jamea'a  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
whui  her  progtamme  included  Beetlioven's  sonata 
in  A  flat.  Op.  110,  two  of  Schumann's  "  Kreis- 
leriaua,"  and  smaller  pieces  by  Chopin,  liszt,  'BaS, 
Field,  Sdiubert  and  Leechetizky. 

Ajt  intereadng  present  haa  been  made  to 
die  Qennan  Emptor  by  some  inhaUtants  of 
Berlin,  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  autograph 
manuscripts  by  cdebiated  composers,  aod  inciuiiee 
two  quartetts  \ij  Spohr;  a  pianoforte-piece  by 
^nialbei^ ;  an  Italian  sir,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, by  Weber ;  a  symphony  by  Schubert ; 
and  other  worhs.  The  most  important,  however, 
is  said  to  be  a  first  sketch  in  four  volumes  (?)  of 
the  eighth  symphony  by  Beethoven.  Written 
partly  with  mk,  partly  with  difierent  coloured 
pencils,  in  some  parts  with  extreme  haste,  in 
others  with  minute  accuracy,  the  whole  presents 
a  cuiiouslv  variegated  appearance,  and  is  often 
hard  to  aecipher.  Several  pagsa  are  crossed 
through  with  the  remark,  "Nothing  will  ever 
come  of  thatl"  or  "That's  nothing  1"  In 
another     place    is    written    "Shall    I    repeat 
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tbis  P "  TheM  notes  imply  a  carafbl  revi- 
sion  of  the  whole  work.  We  ^ve  the  above 
particulats  on  the  authoritf  of  a  Berlin  paper; 
but  the^  seem  to  ns  of  ijoubtful  authenticity, 
because  it  is  known  that  Beethoven's  habit  was  to 
sketch  his  works  not  in  score,  but  in  his  note- 
books, and  an  account  of  the  sketches  for  the  very 
work  in  question  was  ^ven  by  Herr  Nottebohm 
in  the  Mutikalitcliti  WochnAlatt  of  May  31  last 
PerhaoB  Eerr  Nottebohm  can  tiirow  alitde  li)^t  on 
the  suDJect. 

MsHB.  Skrapstitb  TAiraie,  the  widow  of  the 
late  distinguished  virtuoso  Oarl  Tausig,  and  heraelf 
an  ezeellent  pianist,  intends  this  winter  to  re- 
appear in  public,  and  to  give  concerts. 

Ox  the  14th  iust.,  Mdme.  Julie  Sehunok,  nSe 
Jeanreoaud,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Mendelssohn, 
died  at  Leipzig. 
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SATURDAT,  DECEMBER  4,  187«. 
So.  187,  New  Seriet. 

Thb  Editob  eonnof  iMdetiaJce  to  return,  or 
to  eorrewpond  vnih  the  vmieri  of,  rejeeted 
nvimuoript. 

It  is  partioularli/  reqtiestei  thai  aU  bueinest 
leltera  regardmg  the  twp^ly  of  the  paper, 
8co.,  may  he  addregted  to  the  PuBLiaQEB, 
and  Mit  to  th^  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Iti/e  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  Fourth  Vkeroy  of 

India.     With  a  N^arrative  of  hia  Indi&Q 

AdminiBtnitioEi.    By  W.  W.  Hnoter,  B.  A., 

LL.D.     (London:    Smith,  Elder  A  Co., 

1875.) 

When  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  was  asked 

TChat  he  believed  would  be  the  resnlt  of  Sir 

Do  Lacej  Evans'  appointment  in  Spain,  he 

replied,   probably  two   volomea  in    octavo; 

and    anch  it  appears  mnst  be  the    resnlt 

whenever    Dr,    Hnnter,    the    litterateur  of 

Bengal,  takes  any  work  in  hand.     Tho  pre- 

sDmed  necessity  has    nnqnestioaably    been 

injarions    in    the  present  case,   and    what 

might  have  been  a  most  interesting  work  is 

disfignred  by  errors  of  haste,  the  necessary 

consequence  of  hnrried  book-making. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
more  discreditable  to  the  parly  press  of 
England  than  the  outcry  which  was  raised 
upon  Lord  Mayo'a  appointmeut  to  the 
Indian  Viceroyalty,  and  it  was  natural  for 
his  fiiends  and  relatives  to  wish  for  a  record 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  proved  himself 
ao  eminently  fitted  to  fill  that  post.  His 
distingnished  career  as  an  administrator, 
his  maniy  character,  and  his  tragical  end 
deserved  ench  a  record ;  and  it  is  his  mia- 
fortune  that  the  trade-necessity  to  produce 
the  two  octavo  volumes  within  a  certain 
limited  period  from  his  death  should  have 
weakened  the  form  in  which  that  record  has 
been  given  to  the  world.  Had  Dr.  Hunter 
enjoyed  the  time  and  leisure  necessary  to 
condense  his  two  volumes  into  one,  he  would 
have  produced  a  work  more  worthy  of  his 
reputation,  which  might  have  lived  as  the 
well-told  story  of  a  well-spent  life. 

Dr.  Hunter's  work  is  disfigured  by  slip- 
shod English,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
hasty  comjusition.  He  uses  such  phrases  as 
"exploitation,"  "demitting,"  and  the  like, 
which  assuredly  are  not  English,  and  should 
not  be  admitted  into  good  English  prose. 
But  worse  than  this,  undue  haste  has  pre- 
vented artistic  use  being  made  of  the  ample 
materials  which  were  placed  at  hia  disposal. 
The  work  is  not  an  artistic  biography,  but  a 
mere  heaping  together  of  the  materials  &om 
■which  a  biography  might  have  been  written, 
without  cohesion,  aymmotiy,  or  any  doe 
feeling  of  proportion.  The  first  volume  is 
eminently  unsatisfaotory,  and  fails  in  giving 
anyadeguate  impression  of  the  early  portion  of 
Lord  Mayo' 8  career.  We  are,  indeed,  favoured 
with  an  account  of  the  Bourke  pedigree,  with 
details  of  the  Elizabethan  Bourkes,  the  Kildare 
Bonrkes,  and  the  more  immediate  ancestors 
of  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  which  can 
only  interest  the  members  of   the  fomily. 


I^otlung  oould  be  more  mo^re  than  the 
sketoh  of  Lord  Mayo's  Parliamentary  career, 
which  entirely  fails  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  process  by  which  a  very  second- 
rate  English  administrator  ripened  into 
a  first-class  Indian  statesman.  It  is  not 
till  he  touches  Indian  ground  that  Dr. 
Hunter  seems  to  feel  his  moting  sure.  The 
story  of  Lord  Mayo's  Viceroyalty  is  given 
with  completeness,  and  this  portion  of 
the  work  will  be  found  to  contain  an  in- 
valaable  repertory  of  &cte  connected  with 
Lord  Mayo's  Indian  administration,  and 
depicts  him,  I  believe  truthfully,  as  a  ruler  of 
whom  his  country  and  his  own  family  may 
alike  beproud.  The  story  is  given  in  six  long 
chapters,  the  materials  for  eachof  which  were 
supplied  by  the  highest  Indian  authorities, 
and  are  but  loosely  connected  by  the  com.- 
piler.  The  chapter  on  "  Legislation  "  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  author  from 
Mr.  FitzJames  Stephen,  and  has  in  reality 
as  much  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  Earl 
of  Mayo  as  it  would  have  with  that  of  Queen 
Victoria.  It  may  have  been  difficult  for 
Dr.  Hnnter  to  refuse  a  paper  of  this  nature, 
offerod  him  from  snch  a  source,  but  its 
bodily  insertion  in  the  work  is  an  artistic 
blemish. 

Having  performed  my  duty  in  noticing 
the  faults  of  haste  that  mar  Dr,  Hunter's 
book,  I  cau  promise  the  general  reader  that 
he  win  find  in  it  a  faith^l  record  of  the  de- 
tails of  Lord  Mayo's  laborious  Indian  life, 
and  may  gather  the  secret  which  there  en. 
sured  to  Uie  second-rate  English  statesman 
a  first-class  Indian  reputation.  The  secret 
was  honesty  of  purpose,  untiring  industry, 
and  that  genial  nature  which  distinguishes 
the  best  class  of  Irish  gentleman.  The 
sterling  qualities  of  the  English  statesman 
were  adorned  by  a  sympathy  for  show  and 
splendour  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
Oriental  rule.  In  this  respect  he  was  a 
marked  contrast  to  hia  immediate  prede- 
cessor, also  an  Irishman,  whose  love  of  sim- 
plicity and  Puritanic  austerity  were  some 
drawbacks  to  his  success  as  Viceroy.  But 
the  highest  praise  that  can  be  awarded  to 
Lord  Mayo  is  that  it  was  only  of  his  private 
means  that  he  was  profuse.  Of  the  public 
finances  India  was  never  blessed  with  a  more 
careful  guu^ian.  From  his  rule  our  Indian 
statesmen  might  learn  "  quam  magnum  sit 
vectigal  parsimonia."  On  landing  in  the 
country  he  was  confronted  with  the  standing 
Indian  difficulty  of  false  budgets  and  a 
growing  deficit~-an  estimated  surplus  turn- 
ing, surely  as  the  year  advanced,  into  an 
ever-increasing  deficiency.  He  met  the  dif. 
ficulty  as  it  can  only  be  met  either  in  public 
or  private  life,  by  reduction  of  expenditure. 
During  the  three  years  preceding  his  arrival 
in  India,  the  erpeuditnre  had  exceeded  the 
receipts  by  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  six 
millions.  As  soon  as  his  eyes  were  open  to 
the  stupendous  fact,  he  determined  that  it 
should  cease.  He  took  the  public  and  the 
local  Gioveruments  at  once  into  his  confidence, 
disclosed  the  real  state  of  the  finances,  and 
appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  every  subordinate 
ruler  to  help  him  in  his  task.  I  was  in 
Madras  when  bis  circular  was  received  by 
the  Government  there,  and  can  remember 
the  cordial  feeling  of  co-operation  which  it 
inspired.    Men  felt  that  it  was  no  time  for 


local  jealousies,  and  that  everything  must 
give  way  to  the  financial  credit  of  the  Em- 
pire, And  the  result  is  matter  of  history. 
In  the  second  year  after  his  first  budget  ho 
had  reduced  the  expenditure  by  four-and-a- 
half  millions,  and  by  thus  restoring  an  equi- 
librium, saved  the  Empire  from  bankruptcy. 
It  was  found  possible  to  take  off  in  the  year 
of  bis  assassination  the  income-tax,  which 
he  had  imposed  against  bis  will  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  time,  and  on  so  solid 
a  basis  was  the  restoration  of  the  finances 
effected  that  it  waa  not  necessary  to  reim- 
pose  it,  even  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Bengal  &mine. 

In  efiect,  Lord  Mayo  faced  successfully  that 
eternal  problem  which  confronts  our  Oriental 
statesmen,  how  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  a  poor  country  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  an  advanced  imported  civilisa- 
tion. He  had  to  satisfy  tlie  demands  of 
English  opinion,  the  apostles  of  sanitary 
improvement,  irrigation,  and  all  the  other 
schemes  which  like  the  horse-leech  ever  cry 
for  more,  and  to  respect  as  far  as  possible 
native  opinion,  which  wants  none  of 
these  things,  and  object^  .  to  pay  taxes 
for  what  it  does  not  see  the  need  of.  His 
success  was  due  to  his  inflexible  honesty 
of  purpose,  his  determination  to  give  India 
the  best  possible  return  for  the  money  it 
expended  in  eveiy  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment, his  hatred  of  personal  jobs,  his 
ruthless  disregard  for  private  interests  as 
opposed  to  those  of  the  public,  and  the 
Bcrupuloua  supervision  he  exeroised  in  stamp- 
ing out  oil  public  waste.  He  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  hia  own  Finance  and 
Foreign  Minister,  and  he  also  kept  under  his 
own  control  the  Department  of  Public 
Works — or  Profligate  Waste— and forthefirst 
time  in  India  made  that  department  feel  that 
it  bad  a  master.  He  efiectnally  stopped  for  a 
time  that  mania  for  bricks  and  mortar  which 
is  the  besetting  sin  of  our  Indian  Gcvern- 
ments.  He  wonid  not  permit  works  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  proper  construction  of 
which  there  was  no  efficient  supervision  ;  he 
insisted  on  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
officers  engaged  in  such  constructions,  and 
so  checked  the  running  sore  of  waste  and 
peculation  which  had  disgraced  the  depart- 
ment. For  the  first  time  in  our  Indian 
administration,  the  control  and  responsibility 
for  local  improvements  was  left  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  bugbear  of  intense  cen- 
tralisation, which  had  hitherto  imposed  on 
the  Imperial  Government  the  duties  of  a 
parish  vestry,  was  met  and  overoome. 

The  budget-system  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wilson  had  confirmed  the  worst  faults  of 
over- centralisation.  Yearly  asBignmenta 
were  made  to  the  Provincial  Governments 
for  provincial  purposes,  on  the  discretion  of 
the  central  authority  at  Calcutta,  which 
lapsed  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  the 
amount  of  which  was  fixed,  and  could  be 
fixed,  on  no  known  principles.  Each  Go- 
vernment asked  for  aa  much  as  it  could,  and 
the  central  authority  granted  as  little  as  the 
pressure  put  upon  it  permitted.  There  was 
thus  a  general  scramble  on  the  part  of  the 
Provincial  Governments  for  the  greatest 
share  obtainable  of  Imperial  revenue,  aud 
the  luost  importunate  and  the  most  extra- 
vagant was  generally  the  most  successful 
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The  system  created  a  premium  on  waste,  for 
the  cretiit  of  anch  expenditnre,  generally  re- 
quired fof  naefiil  parposee,  rested  with  the 
local  authorities,  who  had  do  incentive  to 
economy.  The  remedy  applied  by  Lord 
Mayo  had,  of  conrae,  been  the  subject  of 
long  prerionB  discnasion,  but  the  credit  of 
its  anccess  msy  fiiirly  be  attribated  to  him 
who  carried  it  into  execation.  He  allotted 
certain  portions  of  the  rerenue  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  anthoHties,  transferring  to 
them  at  the  aame  time  the  control  over  and 
responsibility  fbr  all  expenditnre  on  the 
departments  of  the  administration  inTolved. 
The  experiment  ia  acknowledged  on  all 
banda  to  hare  sncceeded.  It  healed  the 
loDg-atanding  jealousies  which  the  local 
Goremmenta  had  previously  felt  for  the 
central  financial  authority,  and  gave  them 
for  the  Grst  time  a  aense  of  reaponsibitity 
and  a  motive  for  economy.  The  only  danger 
lurking  in  the  system  ia  the  power  of  local 
taiation  necessarily  granted  to  the  local 
authorities.  This  requires  carefnl  watching. 
An  energetic  local  ruler  maybe  too  prone  to 
impose  burdens  on  the  people  for  expensive 
reforms  which  they  do  not  want.  Insnr. 
rection  wonld  be  a  high  price  to  pay 
for  the  luxuries  of  civihsation,  and  the 
safest  Indian  mler  is  lie  who  resists  the 
foreign  demand  for  brilliant  refonna  too 
costly  for  the  means  at  his  diaposai. 

I  have  said  nothing  on  Lord  Mayo's 
foreign  policy,  to  which  an  interesting 
chapter  of  Dr.  Hunter's  book  is  devoted. 
He  accepted  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  his 
policy  the  teaching  left  by  Augoatna  to  his 
successors,  not  to  increase  under  any  cir- 
cnmatances  the  hmita  of  the  Empire.  The 
doctrine  of  annexation  had  been  killed  before 
his  time,  but  under  him  dependant  Princes 
felt  that  there  waa  no  chance  of  its  revival. 
By  these  men  Lord  Mayo  was  regarded  as  a 
personal  friend,  on  whose  sympathy  they 
might  safely  rely ;  and  when  the  beloved 
Viceroy  fell  under  the  knife  of  the  fanatical 
assassin,  by  these  thronghont  India  his  loss 
was  monraed,  not  only  aa  a  public  calamity, 
but  aa  a  private  sorrow.  Hia  singleness  of 
pnrpose,  his  indefatigable  industry,  hia  genial 
natare,  had  won  for  him  the  regard  of  all 
who  had  watched  him  in  the  performance  of 
hia  arduous  duties,  and  the  man  whom  a 
part^  press  had  stigmatised  as  unfit  for  the 
post  for  which  he  bad  been  improperly 
selected  was  acknowledged  to  have  proved 
himself  emphatically  a  man,  and  probably 
the  best  Viceroy  that  had  yet  exercised 
Indian  sway.  Jaheb  Innes  MmcHra. 


A  Ootwplete  GoiUciion  of  the  ProUsU  of  the 
Lords,  vnth  SietoTical  IrUroducUont.  By 
James  £.  Tborold  Rogers.  (Oxford  ;  At 
the  Clarendon  Press,  1875.) 
That  the  position  of  the  House  of  Commons 
towards  the  other  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture has  undergone  material  alterations,  in 
different  directions  at  different  timex,  is 
generally  recognised ;  but  that  the  House 
of  Lords  has  nndergone  similar  changes  has 
been  much  less  observed.  In  the  early  times 
the  Peers  were  in  reahty  as  well  as  in  name 
the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  Crown,  but, 
after  the  havoc  wrought  in  their  ranks  by 
the  wars  of  the  Boaee,  the  Commons,  led  by 


the  county  gentry,  na;tnrally  took  t^  lead 
under  the  Tk^dts  and  Stoarte.  The  Tndors 
acted  with  the  Commons,  the  Stnarta  against 
them,  yet  in  Mther  case  the  Lower  House 
acted  the  most  important  part.  But,  as  Mr. 
Rogers  observes,  &om  the  Revolution  to  the 
Reform  Bill  the  government  of  tbia  conntry 
practically  centred  in  the  Hooae  of  Lords. 
The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Lords  were  the  patrons  of  the 
boroughs,  and  returned  their  nominees  in 
exchange  for  very  valuable  consideratioDs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
bribed  both  nominees  and  patrons.  Walpole 
is  often  charged  with  having  inaagurated 
this  ayatem,  yet  he  did  bat  make  use  of  the 
corruption  which  he  bad  not  cauaed  and 
coald  not  cure,  ae  an  instrument  of  good 
government.  The  Reform  Bill  made  the 
Honse  of  Commons  once  more  a  representa- 
tion of  the  nation. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  the  Lords,  their 
protests  have,  at  times,  a  peculiar  value,  both 
in  a  constitational  light,  and  as  showing  the 
anccessive  st^es  ofptditical  opinion.  It  is 
strange  that  the  Journals  of  the  Lords 
between  1515  and  1533  are  lost  (those  of 
the  Commona  only  b«^n  with  Edward  VI.), 
There  are  similar  curione  gapa  in  the  Privy 
Council  Books,  and  in  the  liata  of  Members 
of  Parliament,  for  which  we  cannot  at  all 
account. 

At  first  there  are  no  statements  aa  to 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  House.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  diasentiaits  from  a  measure 
are  named  is  on  March  14,  1542,  when  the 
Dnke  of  Suffolk  and  Lord  Dacres  dissented 
from  a  Bill  empowering  batchers,  etc.,  to  sell, 
"at  their  hberty,"  by  weight  or  otherwise. 
The  common  histories  notice  some  few  addi- 
tional protests.  Hume  says,  under  the  year 
1543:— 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Momitjov  entered 
a  protest  against  this  law  fmaking'  Aoclama- 
tions  equal  to  Statutes],  and  it  is  equally  re- 
markable that  that  protest  is  the  only  one 
entered  against  any  pubUc  Ml  during'  this  whok 
reign." 

But  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  taken  off 
Parliament — by  Henry's  death — the  case 
alters.  During  the  six  yeara  and  a  half  of 
Edwaj^i  VT.'s  reign  these  dissents  are  entered 
nnmeronsly  :  thirty-seven  are  recorded,  the 
principal  being  notes  q£  the  opposition  to 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Reversely, 
while  there  are  twenty-two  records  of  dissent 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  they  are,  with 
one  exception,  all  against  secnlar  measures. 
In  this  reign  also  occnrs  the  first  notice  of  a 
division.  On  the  same  day  (May  5,  1554) 
one  Bill  is  passed  inajore  procermn  ntmiero 
eoTisentienle,  another  rejected  major e  proceT-um 
nv/mero  dissentietUe.  At  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  dissent  is  from  her 
ecclesiastical  policy,  but  later  on  all  protests 
disappear.  IJnder  James  I.  there  is  a  notice 
that  Viscount  Montague  defended  Popery, 
and  dissented  from  the  Recusants  Bill ;  tmd 
in  hia  laat  year,  1624,  a  committee  of  the 
Lords  protested  ^;ainst  a  new  form  of  sub- 
sidy, which  it  waa  thought  might  injure  the 
rights  of  the  Upper  Honse.  This  is  the  first 
protest  given  i^  length,  and  is  of  coarse 
the  first  printed  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  practice  of  entering  the  names  of  dis- 
sentients was  dropped  when  the  Lords  began 


to  refer  measures  to  a  committee,  the  chief 
motive  being  the  desire  of  kecking  tlieji 
proceedings  secret.  Secrecy  was,  ia  fact, 
essential  to  ensure  freedom  in  speech  aoj 
debate  in  either  House,  and  that  freeddm 
was  the  original  privilege  of  Parliament,  i^ 
which  all  otiter  privileges  are  developmeiitii. 
It  was  fully  acknowledged  by  Henry  VIQ, 
Strode's  Act  (4  Henry  VIII.  cap.  8)  re- 
heved  Strode  and  others  &om  penaltia  in. 
cnrred  in  the  Stannary  Courts  of  ComwiH 
and  from  any  responsibility  for  what  the^ 
had  said  in  Parliament ;  and  theimmiuuijru 
made  to  extend  to  all  speeidi  in  fatnre  Pit. 
liamenta.  This  was  the  first  legal  reo^ 
tion  of  the  privilege,  but  probably  onlj 
confirmed  the  existing  custom.  Henry  once 
wrote  to  the  Pope :  "  The  discussions  in  liiB 
Enghah  Parliament  are  free  and  imre- 
stricted  ;  the  Crown  haa  no  power  to  limit 
their  debates  or  to  control  the  votes  of  tk 
members.  They  determine  everyUiing  fcr 
themselves  ae  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth require."  Hence  the  Houses  aim;! 
resented  any  publication  of  what  had  been 
said.  In  conrse  of  time  this  secrecy  becama 
mischievons,  bnt  it  was  preserved  louger  by 
the  Lords  than  by  the  Commons.  The 
Oentlffman't  Magazine  was  punished  in  17il 
for  pQblishing  an  account  of  Lovat'a  trial, 
and  but  for  Horace  Walpole  and  Lord  B»id- 
wicke  we  should  know  nothing  of  theLotd^ 
debates  for  the  next  generation.  Is  tbe 
Commons,  Henry  Pelham  made  a  good- 
humoured  speech  about  the  Commooa'  d«- 
bates  being  published  under  fictitious  namej, 
and  in  1?52  he  got  an  order  passed  te 
printing  the  old  Journals  of  Parliament.  In 
1731  Wyndham  had  said:  "I  don't  kmf 
but  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  kio* 
what  their  representatives  are  doing;"  tit 
Pulteney  declared  against  it  for  the  tctj 
same  reason,  because  it  would  be  like  makiiij 
members  "  accountable  without  doois  l<* 
what  tbey  say  within."  The  Lords  wm 
still  more  je^us.  Notices  of  motion  no* 
entered  without  the  name  of  the  mover,  do 
hint  given  ae  to  the  nombers  by  whiii 
measures  were  carriod  or  rejected,  and,  eMU 
to  the  laat  twenty  jeaxB,  no  division  lists 
poUished. 

Hence  the  value  of  the  protests  of  tl« 
Lords  ever  since  the  practice  began  in  ISil 
of  "protesting  with  reaeons."  This  h" 
suppl^  ns  with  a  series  of  valoaUe  ioen- 
ments,  contemporaneoos  with  the  events  ixi 
which  they  comment^  and  most  illostrab" 
of  the  history  of  modem  public  opiaion- 

"  The  Moteat,  in  ftct,  is  ^emBnOly  a  euefii^ 
condensed  summsry  of  the  Brgiunant*  with  v)aa 
the  Opposition  vainly  strove  to  carry  their  joiA 
It  -waa  intended  for  publication,  and  at  a  tiwj 
when  original  and  authoritative  expofliUoMtJ 
political  opinion  were  very  rare,  and  when  t« 
puhhcBtion  of  any  debate  was  a  serioua  ^"^^ 
privilege,  the  protest  waa  oageriy  read  and  hi?fl^ 
valued.  SometimeB  an  attempt  was  ni*i«  •" 
check  the  publication  of  these  prnteats,  tl^la*' « 
theae  repreesive  motions  having  been  entva  <• 
Fehniary  7,  1770." 

A  few  protests,  fifteen  in  all,  were  erased  by 
order  of  the  House,  but  Mr.  Bogera  ntf 
recovered  them,  either  from  tie  J'*'^ 
themselves  or  from  cox^mporarypamp''^ 

Perhaps  the  main  motivo  whicb  at  «« 
influenced  dissentient  Lords  in  poblwhi'* 
their  rea«ma  waa  the  wish  (given  m  nAsy 
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of  the  older  proteata)  to  clear  themselvea 
from  the  conseqaencea  whicli  they  foresaw 
ae  likelj  to  ensae  &oid  the  action  of  the 
majority,  since  the  Lords  conceived  them- 
aelvea,  in  their  capacity  of  hereditary  conn- 
sellors  of  the  Crown,  liable  to  the  conee- 
qaencea  of  haviag  given  ill  advice,  or  of 
having  -aBsented  to  an  injadicions  act  of 
legislation.  Bat  the  Commons  in  the  case 
of  the  Grand  Bemonatrance  absolutely 
refased  Hyde  leave  to  protest,  the  practice 
being  unloiown  in  their  Honse.  In  signing 
these  docoments  the  Peers  adhered  to  no 
order  of  precedence,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  anthor  of  the  protest  always  or  even 
oBually  signed  first.  It  was  declared  by  a 
mle  laid  down  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  the  phnwe  "high-lords"  was  an 
irregnlarity  of  eqireBsioD,  for  that  all  Lords 
were  eqnally  peers.  At  first  the  peers  sign 
with  their  Christian  name  as  well  as  with 
their  title,  a  custom  which  the  bishops  still 
retain ;  but  at  last  the  omiasion  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  became  general.  The  editor  has, 
however,  given  the  Christian  name,  anmame, 
and  rank  of  each  peer,  in  addition  to  hia 
title,  aa  being  convenient  for  reference,  to- 
gether with  a  fall  index  of  the  protesting 
peers. 

The  protests  of  the  Long  Parliament  are, 
with  one  exception,  in  lavoar  of  the  Parlia. 
mantaiy  party.  After  the  Bestoration,  the 
first  protests  ara  against  the  ReactioD,  and 
two  are  probably  the  composition  of  Claren- 
don himself.  Ubst  of  the  other  protests  of 
the  reign  refer  to  the  jodicial  proceedings  of 
the  Upper  Honae,  and  its  qnarrela  with  the 
Commons.  There  is  only  one  protest  of  con- 
etitntional  importanoe  onder  James  II. ;  bat 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  historical  parties 
at  the  Bevolation  led  to  the  systematic  ase 
of  the  privilege,  and  during  this  period  the 
protests  have  a  peculiar  value,  becaoae  they 
are  rare  and  concentrated  manifestoes  of 
current  opinion.  Since  the  Beform  Bill  the 
piBrctice  of  protesting  has,  eu^ept  on  a  few 
occaaiDns,  survived  its  older  significance,  and 
consequently  it  diaws  but  little  public  atten- 
tion. Besides  the  political  protests,  there 
are  a  large  number  relating  to  judicial  cases, 
aud  scKoe  refetriag  to  the  conatitntion  of 
the  Honae  itself.  The  Lords  decided  in 
Viscount  Forbeok's  case,  1678,  that  a  peer 
could  not  relinqniah  his  dignity;  perhaps 
Mr.  BiOgers  should  have  here  refeirod  to  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas'  statement  that  there  had 
been  a  similar  decision  in  the  case  of  the  claim 
to  the  Barony  of  Grey  de  Buthytt,  Feb.  1, 
1640.  A  I>ake  of  Bedford  had  been  degraded 
by  Parliament  in  1477,  on  the  ground  that 
he  bad  not  the  means  of  maintaining  his 
dignity.  In  the  case  of  the  Wiltes  peerage, 
1869,  Uie  decision  of  the  House  directly  re- 
versed the  mle  laid  down  in  the  Devon 
peerage  case,  in  1831,  ae  regards  operative 
words  in  the  grant  of  a  dignity  by  the 
Crown,  but  was  in  conibrmity  with  the 
general  rule  governing  royal  grants.  The 
original  grant  was  made  by  Bichard  IX, 
but  no  llarl  of  WilteB  had  sat  since  the 
original  grantee  was  beheaded  in  1399 ;  still 
thirteen  peers  protested.  The  jealousy  felt 
by  the  English  peerage  towards  the  Scot- 
tish nobilitj  is  shown  by  the  famous  reso- 
lution in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  case, 
1711,  against  which  Harley,  Ormond,  and 


others  in  vain  protested,  which  affirmed 
"  that  no  patent  of  honour  granted  to  any 
peer  of  Gi^at  Britain  who  was  a  peer  of 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union  can 
entitle  such  peer  to  sit  and  vote  iu  Parlia- 
ment, or  to  ait  upon  the  trials  of  peers." 
That  the  protesters  were  in  the  right  was 
shown  in  1782,  when  the  Judges  unani- 
mously decided  that  no  each  disability  was 
created  by  the  Act  of  Union.  The  right  of 
protest  is  itself  the  cause  of  several  protests, 
as  is  the  practioe  of  voting  by  proxy,  and 
the  constant  claims  of  superiority  to  the 
Comjnons.  The  protests  of  1777  referring 
to  the  addition  made  to  the  King's  income 
are  couched  in  very  nnconrtly  terms,  one  in 
particular  asserting  that  the  King's  indebted- 
ness was  caused  by  the  money  beiug  spent  in 
corrupting  Parliamratt.  The  protests  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  American  Independence 
are  pecaliarly  interesting. 

The  editor  has  given  a  general  snmmary 
of  the  protests,  prefixed  a  short  historical 
introduction  to  eachprotest,  and  added  two 
excellent  indexes.  He  shoald,  perhaps,  have 
indicated  which  protests  had  been  already 
pablished  in  the  two-volume  edition  of  the 
last  century.  The  prefcce  discusses  the 
'position  of  the  Lords  with  great  fairness; 
some  of  the  sentiments  might  be  considered 
even  too  favourable.  Thua  Uiat  "  the 
House  of  Lords  has  never  had  a  railway 
interest "  in  it,  does  not  quite  correspond 
with  the  impresaicmB  gained  from  reading 
the  lives  of  eminent  nilw&y  engineers.  Mr. 
Bogera  doee  not  notice  tiio  protest  of  the 
Lorda  on  Feb.  8,  1649,  against  their  own 
dissolution,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in 
the  Calendar  of  State  Fapert  for  1648-9, 
p.  2.  Perhaps  referance  might  be  made 
sometimes  to  the  authors  who  refer  to  these 
protests;  for  instance,  there  is  a  moat 
amusing  notice  in  Qreville's  Joum^,  May 
23,  1834,  of  Brougham's  protest  against 
Lord  Wynford's  BUI.  Hume  and  Smollett 
often  notice  proteata.  We  have  noted  very 
few  misprints ;  p.  xviii.,  it  should  be  "  lefl 
for  Scotland;"  p.  xxxii.,  "  o^  its  command ; " 
p.  xlir.,  "iSto^oni;  "  p.  3,  "hereditary  ad- 
visers of  the  Otniw;  "  p.  14,  "the  lale  of 
SciUy "  aeema  to  be  a  misprint ;  p.  93, 
"Beda,  in  the  time  of  Henry  Y.,  the 
Corporation  of  Newbniy  did  surrender  to 
that  King,"  is  unintelligible,  but  the  pas- 
sage runs  thus  in  the  printed  Journals.  The 
value  of  the  documents  here  printed  ia  per- 
hapa  beat  stated  in  Mr.  Bogers's  own  words : 
"  For  a  long  time  they  are  almost  the  only 
authoritative  materiaJa  for  constructing  a 
hiatory  of  political  opinioD  in  England." 
C.  W.  BOABB. 


STITDraS  OP  "  HAHLET," 

Yorletungen     ■ilher      Shaketpeare's     Hamlet 
^halten  an  der  Universitat  zu  Berlin  von 
Karl  Weider.     (Berhn  :  Hertz,  1S75.) 
Samlet ;    or,    Skakeipeare's     Philosophy    of 
Sistory.     By   Mercade.      (London :  Wil- 
liams So  Xorgate,  1875.) 
A  Study  of  Hamlet     By  Prank  A.  Marshall. 
(London  :     Longmana,    Green,     &     Co., 
1875.) 
Or  a  Germui  book  on  Shak^>eTe  when  ita 
anthor  does  not  start  from  "Pure  Being," 
or  "  The  Idea,"  and  does  not  end  by  attun- 


ing a  standpoint  at  which  the  objective  and 
the  sabjective  become  one,  it  is  desirable  first 
to  mention  this  iact.  Herr  Werder  writes 
clearly,  brightly,  with  unfla^ing  animation, 
and  certain  passages  almost  require  the 
lecturer's  lifted  eyebrows,  shoulder-ahmg, 
extended  palms,  and  insisting  forefinger ;  the 
book  doea  something  more  than  speak,  it 
almost  gesticulates.  The  reader  in  whom 
youth  and  hope  are  strong,  and  who  is 
ambitious  of  finding  new  points  in  Hamlet'^ 
soul,  will  feel  it  refreshing  to  ascertain  that 
after  the  solutions  of  the  H&mlet  pvblem 
offered  by  Goethe,  by  Coleridge,  by  Soblegel, 
by  Gervinus,  and  the  tribe  of  Gigadiba,  the 
entire  problem  remains  to  be  attacked  anew. 
Herr  Werder,  not  in  the  ponderoua  mMUtor 
of  Flathe,  but  with  mme  and  cbeerfoUy, 
knocks  over,  in  the  course  of  hia  first  two 
lectures,  all  his  predecessors  in  the  field  of 
Hamlet  criticism.  Goethe's  celebrated  simile 
of  the  oak-tree  planted  in  a  fragile  vase  is 
pi«cisely  the  weakest  point  of  Goet^'s 
criticism.  Schlegel,  who  attributed  to  tite 
Danish  Prince  an  inclination  for  cxodked 
ways,  is  convicted  of  libel,  and  condemned 
to  pay  heavy  damages.  Gervinus,  unlucky 
borrower  of  Borne' s  saying  (now  so 
strangely  out  of  date),  Hamlet  i»  Qemtany, 
is  shown  to  be  led  astray  by  hia  peraoi^ 
attachment  to  the  practical  and  the  real, 
aud  by  hie  political  bias  on  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question.  Four  rogues  in  bnckram, 
by  name  Ulrioi,  Kreyaa^,  Yischer,  uid 
fiathe,  wonld  &in  carry  off  the  Hamlet 
spoils,  and  with  no  more  ado  Herr  Werder 
takes  all  their  seven  points  in  his 
target,  and  "  with  a  thought  seven  of  the 
eleven  "  he  pays.  This  is  merely  clearing 
the  ground  for  action.  The  despatching  all 
preceding'  critics  down  the  desoent  of 
AvemoB  is  easy;  to  Inring  up  the  true 
Hamlet  from  below — that  is  the  labour,  that 
the  work. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  in  his  puzdings  over  tiie 
play  of  Hamiet,  first  began  to  see  light  when 
he  tried  to  view  everything  in  relation  to 
the  centra  of  the  piece — that  is,  the  oharacter 
of  the  leading  personage.  Instead  of 
Goethe's  starting-point — tne  character  of 
Hiunlet — ^Herr  Werder  takes  as  his  starting- 
point  Hamlet's  eUuation.  "  Not  the  hero, 
not  the  character,  is  the  V^y,  ^^  ^  ^O* 
tion."  And  the  result  of  an  enquiry  con. 
ducted  from  this  side  k  to  reveal  Hamlet's 
character  in  a  new  hght.  The  writer  is 
prepared  to  defend  Hamlet  from  the  charges 
of  irreaolntion,  procrastination,  morbid  ro- 
fioctiveness,  and  excessive  scmpulosity  of 
conscience,  which  have  been  alleged  against 
him.  In  his  general  account  of  Hamlet's 
character,  Herr  Werder  approaches  that 
recently  given  by  an  excellent  EngUsb 
critic,  Mr.  Minto;  but  on  the  important 
point  of  Hamlet's  age,  he  does  not,  like  Mr. 
Minto,  dismiss  as  spurious  the  ovidenoe  of 
the  test  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  the  in- 
credible theory  that  Hamlet,  the  utterw  of 
the  saddest  and  most  thoughtful  soliloquies 
to  be  found  in  Shakspere,  is  a  boy  of  aeven- 
teen.  Herr  Werder  begins  by  ai^ng,  with 
great  force,  that  Claudius  was  no  usurper ; 
by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Gertrade, 
"  the  imperial  jointress  to  this  warlike 
state,"  aiul  by  the  election  which  had  gone 
in   bis  favour,  he  was  the  lawfril  King  of 
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Denmark,  and  had  been  accepted  as  snch 
by  the  Court,  the  people,  and  the  army.  So 
cunningly  baid  he  coutrived  the  mnrder  of 
the  elifor  Hamlet  that  no  evidence  could 
possibly  be  procured  against  him,  except  a 
confession  wrung  from  his  own  lips.  Hie 
position  was  virtually  impregnable.  Hamlet, 
indeed,  vaguely  scented  the  foul  deed,  even 
before  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  his  father's 
ghost.  But  upon  obtaining  assurance  of  the 
crime,  was  Hamlet  forthwith  to  rush  off  and 
stab  the  legitimate  King  of  Denmark,  his 
own  anole  and  his  mother's  husband  ?  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  altogether  failed 
of  his  true  'duty — that  of  unmasking  the 
criminal  and  executing  justice  upon  bim. 
He  would  have  earned  for  himself  the  title 
of  a  murderer,  almost  a  parricide,  incited  to 
the  violent  deed  hy  disappointed  personal 
ambition ;  and  Claudins  would  have  gone  to 
the  grave  as  a  martyr.  No  ;  Hamlet's  first 
and  most  urgent  duty  was  to  compel  the 
King  to  a  disclosure  of  bis  guilt,  and  to 
effect  this  was  all  but  a  hopeless  and  impos- 
sible task. 

The  impossibility  of  action,  and  Hamlet's 
conscionsness  of  this,  are  expressed  in  a 
kind  of  instinctive  involuntary  pantomine, 
when,  upon  tbe  Ghost's  terrible  disclosure, 
the  Prince  draw.s  forth,  not  hia  sword,  but 
his  "tables."  Misery  that  it  should  be  so  ! 
Here  is  all  that  he  can  do — to  register  the 
crime  ia  written  words.  Not  that  Hamlet 
literally  writes  upon  the  tables,  but,  thrust- 
ing fiercely  at  the  leaf  once  or  twice,  as  he 
might  thrust  a  dagger  at  Claudius's  body, 
bo  bae  symbolised  to  himself  with  a  bitter 
realism  the  natni-e  of  the  situation,  and  his 
powerlessness  to  efiect  anything  for  the  pre- 
sent. From  an  intense  realisation  of  the 
same  dreadful  situation  in  which  he 
placed,  there  comes  upon  Hamlet  the 
solve  to  assume  an  antic  disposition.  It  i 
sitnation,  he  feels,  in  which  a  man  well  might 
-^nay,  in  which  a  man  almost  must  go  mad. 
And  in  fact,  although  his  intellect  remains 
clear-sighted,  his  moral  natare  is  profoandly 
disturbed.  He  cannot  with  ceremonious  re- 
spect accept  the  place  of  chief  courtier, 
cousin,  and  son  of  his  father's  mnrderer ; 
his  bearing  cannot  be  amicable.  Why 
shoald  he  not,  for  possible  conveniences  and 
advantage  not  yet  distinctly  studied  but 
presamablc,  permit  his  intellect  to  lend  itself 
to  an  alliance  with  his  disturbed  moral 
being  P  Why  should  lie  not  act  so  very 
much  in  accordance  with  nature  and  with 
the  situation  as  to  lo^e  his  wits  ?  Through- 
ont  the  G-host-scene  Hamlet  is  deeply  moved, 
but  as  yet  plays  no  part,  for  he  distinctly 
announces  his  intention  of  doing  so  at  some 
fature  time.  And  what  is  most  noteworthy 
about  this  part  that  Hamlet  plays  is,  not 
the  fact  of  his  assamption  of  madness,  but 
the  Hud  and  degree  of  madness  which  he 
assumes.  So  curiously  and  delicately  does 
Hamlet  act  the  roadman  that  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  conceal  himself  under  a  disguise 
of  madness  ;  he  only  resorts  to  it  so  far  as 
to  perplex  his  persecutors,  and  to  conceal, 
not  himself,  bat  his  secret. 

Going  to  work  with  his  brain — which  is, 
indeed,  his  fittest  weapon,  for  what  can 
haitdg  do,  netted  round  as  he  is  with  fraud 
aud  power  ? — Hamlet  devises  the  experi- 
ment  of    the  play  of    Qonzago's  marder. 


Two  months  are  ordinarily  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  from  the  opening  of  the  first  act  to 
the  play-scene.  The  notes  of  time  are  care- 
fully scrutinised  by  Herr  Werder;  every- 
thing, he  believes,  indicates  that  the  silent 
interview  with  Ophelia  took  place  very 
shortly  aA«r  the  disclosure  of  the  Ghost ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  "  twice  two 
months"  spoken  of  by  Ophelia  are  not 
admitted  by  Ham.let,  who  maintains  his 
previous  date  of  "  two  months  "  (act  3,  sc. 
ii.,  1.  138).  Hamlet,  therefore,  does  not  lose 
time  in  procrastination.  The  alarm  and 
sudden  rising  of  Claudius  afford  decisive 
evidence  to  Hamlet  and  to  Horatio  of  the 
King's  guilt;  bnt  as  yet  no  evidence  haa 
been  procured  which  can  publicly  convict 
the  murderer.  Hamlet  now,  throwing  off 
his  disguise  of  madness,  which  has  served 
its  purpose,  hastens  to  his  mother  to  rescue 
her,  and  place  her  upon  the  side  of  truth 
and  honour  in  the  deadly  encounter  which 
is  imminent  between  himself  and  the  King, 
from  whom  his  knowledge  of  the  crime  is 
no  longer  concealed.  If  on  bis  way  to  his 
mother's  chamber  Hamlet  had  despatehed 
Claudins  at  his  prayers,  still  the  object  of 
his  life  woald  have  escaped  him ;  the  King 
was  not  yet  a  convicted  criminal.  More- 
over, it  is  indeed  Shakspere's  stem  intention 
that  the  mnrderer  should  not  be  taken  at 
his  imperfect  devotions  and  in  the  purging 
of  his  son),  bat,  as  Hamlet  declares,  when 
his  crime  is  blossoming  at  the  fall.  The 
dreadfntwords  of  Hamlet  are  literally  realised 
by  the  poet. 

Hamlet's  one  crime,  and  this  is  rather  a 
misfortune  than  a  crime,  an  act  of  passionate 
haste  and  indignation,  is  the  stabbing 
throngh  the  arras.  Had  Claudius  perished 
then,  Hamlet's  purpose  wonld  have  been 
foiled.  Happily,  it  is  only  a  lesser  evil — 
it  is  only  Polonins,  whoso  habit  of  espionage 
has  fatally  avenged  iteelf.  Kevertheleas, 
this  hasty  act  of  Hamlet  removes  him  far 
back  from  his  object,  and  gives  the  King  an 
advantage  over  him  which  be  does  not  fail 
to  use.  Henceforth,  indeed,  action  is  in  a 
great  measure  taken  out  of  Hamlet's  hands. 
The  King,  under  the  over-ruling  power  of 
Providence,  must  work  out  his  own  destruc- 
tion ;  mast  convict  himself  of  crime,  and, 
tbrongh  his  instrument  Laertes,  become  his 
own  betrayer.  The  human  justiciary  fivils 
to  effect  his  purpose ;  but  Divine  Justice— 
the  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends — takes 
his  place.  Hamlet  therefore  disappears  from 
the  fourth  act,  and  in  the  fifth  act  is  for  the 
most  part  passive,  allowing  the  King  to 
destroy  himself.  The  cload  of  Divine  ven- 
geance is  gathering  steadily,  dark  and  omi- 
nous, from  which  the  lightnings  will  at  last 
suddenly  fiashfortb.  E&mlet  is  needed  now 
chiefly  as  the  weapon  in  the  hand  of  heaven ; 
his  arm  and  bis  life  are  required,  but  not 
now  bis  Intellect,  his  skill,  his  wit,  his 
patience.  And  therefore  a  mood  of  quiet. 
uess,  of  preparedness,  of  weariness,  of  trust, 
and  of  sadness  as  the  end  approaches  has 
taken  possession  of  Hamlet.  At  length  that 
end  has  come ;  at  length  witnesses  are  not 
wanting  against  the  King.  What  had  been 
impossible  with  men  is  found  possible  in  the 
mystery  of  Divine  justice  ;  laertes,  and  the 
body  of  the  Queen,  and  the  blood  of  the 
Prince  testify  against  Claudius ;  victims  of 


their  adhesion  to  him  and  to  his  crooked  ways 
appear  in  Foionitis,  and  Bosenccank  and 
Gfuildenstom.  ThequaTTy"crieaonhavoek;" 
only  Osric,  "  this  water-fly,"  slips  through, 
to  keep  alive  the  courtier  species. 

Go<ethe's  interpretation  of  the  character 
of  Ophelia  is  accepted  by  Herr  Werder. 
Warned  hy  a  ohallenge,  sent  to  the  pay- 
haired  scholar  Tieck  by  an  English  gentle, 
man  eager  to  vindicate  the  insnlted  bonoiir 
of  Ophelia,  Herr  Werder  ventuiM  no 
grave  word  of  reproach  f^ainst  her.  It 
is  enongh  that  she  was  loved  by  HunkL 
His  tears  over  Polonius'  corpse,  for  whom 
were  they  shed  if  not  for  her?  Aoi 
Hamlet's  rant  in  her  grave  is  rant  which 
conceals  a  true  passion  of  grief.  But 
Ophelia  is  prone  to  be  loved  and  to  he  pos- 
sessed, and  Hamlet  feels  that  he  most  make 
the  severance  from  her  complete,  somewhat 
harsh,  and  somewhat  unintelligible.  She 
has  been  secluded  from  the  Prince  by  hei 
fiither  ;  bnt  more  terribly  Hamlet's  father, 
hy  laying  the  harden  of  a  solemn  dnty  upon 
him,  has  cut  him  off  from  Ophelia,  whose 
nature  is  rooted  in  her  fiimily,  and  whose 
inferiority  of  soul  unfits  her  for  Hamlet'i 
confidence.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  the  heart  for 
both,  but  fataller  to  Ophelia  than  to  the 
Prince,  because  her  whole  being  bad  been 
abandoned  to  her  home  which  is  rained,  and 
to  her  love  which  has  so  craelly  failed  her. 
Herr  Werder's  chief  difficulties  He  in  the 
soliloquies  of  Hamlet,  which  seem  designed 
in  an  intelligible  order  of  sequence  to  throw 
light  upon  the  weakness  of  his  character. 
The  critic  struggles  gallantly  and  brilliantlj 
to  maintain  his  theory,  and  to  exhibit  eadi 
soliloquy  as  a  passionate  expression  of  Ham- 
let's feeling  for  his  situation.  Thns,  he 
argues  that  it  is  not  Hamlet's  charaeler 
which  ifl  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Plajer, 
or  of  Portinbras,  but  the  position  in  which 
each  is  placed — Fortinbras  so  free  to  w^ 
his  strife,  BO  unconstrained  by  fate;  Hani' 
let,  BO  overmastered  and  oppressed  by  dm- 
cttlties ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  Hamlet 
turns  against  himself  in  bitterness,  and  »■ 
preaching  himself  as  though  be  were  blame- 
worthy for  what  is  in  fact  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  position.  Herr  Werder 
expends  all  his  strength  and  ingennitr  M 
these  monologues ;  and  that  anhstantiallj'he 
fails  may  he  taken  as  the  best  evidence  that 
bis  theory  is  nntenable. 

What  snrronnds  the  character  of  Hamlet 
with  perennial  interest  is  his  loyalty  of  de- 
votion  to  the  task  imposed  upon  bim.  He 
is  a  sacrificial  spirit  who  renounces  evei? 
object  in  Ufe  save  one.  His  deep  sadnfM 
coexists  with  a  certain  sternness  of  fideutj 
to  his  purpose  ;  there  is  no  person  of  ShaK- 
spore's  creating  who  is  solwholly  deprived  oi 
all  the  common  joys  and  blcssmgs  _oE  to- 
manity.  He  first  appears  before  us  in  tna 
profound  dejection  and  sorrow  of  whioti 
inky  cloak  is  the  emblem.  Ho  dies,  at  »« 
last,  a  martyr.  The  play  is,  '" deed,  M 
Goethe  described  it,  "  a  troubled  ■p^om 
that  lays  a  burden  on  the  seal.'  ,     , 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  Herr  Werder  a  ciewr 
book  to  bracket  it  with  Mercade's  nDwr- 
passed  nonsense.  The  -  interoational  cna  • 
lenge  prize  for  the  absurdest  book  on  »^ 
subject,  hardly  contested  bya  German  B"^ 
U  critic,  Carl  Karpf,  may  now  be  oom«1M«" 
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as  ^irlj  held  by  £nf;lasd.  Any  one  deeir- 
OHS  to  f^ve  hiB  wits  a  complete  holiday  may 
buy  and  read  Meroade'a  essay.  The  writer 
VG1I3  his  gemnA  nnder  a  modeat  psendonym, 
but  the  readers  of  Ijewis  Carroll's  pleasant 
Btoty  will  aamiatakeably  recogniaa  m  Mer- 
cade  either  the'  hatter  or  the  March  hare 
who  took  tea  with  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Mr.  Marshall's  study  of  Samlel  grew  oat 
ol  two  lectures  given  before  a  Catholic 
Yoong  Men's  Association.  It  is  sane,  paius- 
taHng  and  intelligent.  The  view  of  Cole> 
ridge  and  Sohlegel  is  accepted  as,  in  the 
main,  correct.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Mar^iall  advances  the  study  of  the  play,  as 
Herr  Werder  does,  in  any  important  respect ; 
but,  npon  the  whole,  this  view,  now  tradi- 
tional, contains  more  of  truth  than  does 
that  of  Herr  Werder.  What  is  new  in  Mr, 
Marshall's  study  will  be  fonnd  in  detached 
points;  taken  altogether  there  is  nothing 
salient  in  the  book  which  calls  for  special 
remark.  Hamlet's  age  is  fixed  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  between  the  grave- digger' a  thirty 
years  and  Mr,  Minto's  seventeen,  at  five- 
and-twenty.  He  defends  Ophelia  succeaa- 
fally  gainst  Tieck's  charge  that  she  was 
Hamlet's  mistress,  and  tmsaccesafnlly  at- 
tempts to  idealise  her  into  a  model  of  virginal 
parity  and  passion.  He  couclndea  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  conception 
of  sach  a  character  as  that  of  Hamlet,  weak 
through  iacrodality  and  want  of  submiaaion 
to  some  over-raling  faith  or  enthasiasm. — 
was  singnl&rly  appropriate  to  a  time  when 
this  country  had  jast  broken  away  from  the 
old  Faith,  and  bod  abandoned  nnqaestioa- 
ing  obedience  to  the  Cbarch'a  authority  for 
a  partial  submission  to  private  judgment. 
"  Jj'AmUto  c'b  il  dabliio,"  eays  Signer  Salvini. 
Edward  Dowdbn. 


Notes  mi  Maharmnadaitiam,  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Hughes,  C.  M.  S.,  Missionary  to  the 
Afghans,  Peshawar.  (London ;  Allen  <& 
Co.,  1875.) 
Altoqetheb  an  admirable  little  book.  It 
combines  two  ezceUent  qualities,  abundance 
of  facta  and  lack  of  theories.  In  most 
^English  books  on  Mobammadanism,  with 
one  rocent  notable  exception,  we  meet  with 
a  highly  unsatisfactory  preponderance  of 
theory  over  fact.  Writers  are  fond  of  flood- 
ing as  with  their  opinions  as  to  the  good  and 
bad  in  Islim,  the  morality  or  immorality  of 
the  Arab  Prophet,  the  possible  fnture  of  his 
religion,  and  such  like  questions ;  while 
they  carefully  abstain  from  supporting  their 
views  with  any  real  statements  of  fact 
drawn  &om  the  original  fountain-heads  of 
the  Mohammadan  faith.   Mr.  Hughea  adopts 

iirecisely  the  opposite  course.  After  having 
et  off  steam,  and  satia&ed  his  professional 
instincts  in  the  beginning  of  his  book  by 
giving  vent  to  a  few  comparisons  (rather 
weak  ones,  by  the  way)  between  the  Muslim 
and  the  Christian  creed,  he  proceeds  to 
lay  before  us  a  sort  of  "Summa  Tbeo- 
logica "  of  Islam,  arranged  in  chapters 
under  the  leading  heads.  Beginning  with 
the  "Rule  of  Faith,"  Mr.  Hughea  gives 
an  admirable  account  in  eucoession  of  the 
Kur&D,  the  Traditions,  the  lima*,  and 
the  Kifis.  (Here  we  cannot  forbear  to 
express  the  pleasure  with  which  we  learned 


from  the  pages  b^re  us  that  the  author  is 
making  efforts  to  bring  about  a  republication 
of  Captain  Matthews*  translation  of  the 
Muihhat  el'Mtudbik,  which  has  long  been  out 
of  print:  be  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  Orien- 
talists.) After  the  "  Rule  of  Faith  "  come 
the  actual  Articles  of  Faith,  and  these  again 
are  followed  by  the  "  Five  Foundations  of 
Practice  "  (the  Profession  of  Faith,  Prayer, 
Fast,  Alms,  and  Pilgrimage),  after  which 
we  find  a  ^ort  account  of  the  divisions  of 
Mohammadan  Law,  chapl«rs  on  "  the  Mo- 
hammadan Clergy "  (a  misnomer  perhaps 
excusable  in  a  member  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society),  Theological  Literature, 
Feasts,  Bites,  Sects,  Orders  of  Darweeshes, 
the  Wahh^bis,  and  most  of  the  other  para- 
phernalia of  the  creed  and  professors  of  Isl^m. 
The  volume  ends  with  an  account  of  the 
views  entertained  by  Muslims  with  regard 
to  the  leading  doctrines  of  traditional  Chris- 
tianity. On  every  one  of  the  nnmeroua 
heads  (over  fifby)  into  which  tbe  book  is 
divided  Mr.  Hughes  fumiahes  a  large  amount 
of  very  valuable  information  which  it  wquld 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  from  even 
a  large  library  of  works  on  the  aubject. 
The  book  might  well  be  called  "  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Mohammadan  Theology :  "  for 
we'  know  of  no  English  work  which  com- 
bines a  methodical  arrangement  (and  con- 
sequent facility  of  reference)  with  fullness 
of  information  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
the  little  volume  before  ua.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Hughes  enters  into  no  long 
disquisitions  on  tbe  different  subjects 
that  come  under  hia  notice;  but  that  is 
one  of  the  merite  of  the  book.  It  is  in 
the  very  fact  that  be  just  gives  us  what 
tbe  Mohammadan  authorities  have  to  say  on 
each  head  and  adds  hardly  any  lucubrations  | 
of  his  own,  unlike  the  fashion  of  most  of 
his  predecessors,  that  the  excellence  and 
usefulness  of  tbe  book  consists.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  weak  points,  such  as  the 
first  chapter  on  Mohammad  himself,  about 
which  the  only  advice  we  would  give  is, 
skip  it.  And  Mr.  Hughes  has  made  a  singu- 
lar blunder  in  characterising  Dr.  Muhleisen 
Arnold's  laliim  and  Christianity  as  "tbe 
most  scholarly  work  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  subject"  and  "a  most  able 
refutation  of  Istamism."  Mr.  Hughes,  with 
bis  evident  acquaintance  with  the  original 
authorities  (some  slips  in  scholarship  in 
this  volume  notwithstanding),  ought  not 
to  have  committed  himself  to  such  a  state- 
ment even  about  tbe  book  of  a  fellow  mis- 
sionary of  the  C.  M.  S. !  But  the  faults  in 
Mr.  Hughes'  "  Notes  "  bear  no  proportion 
whatever  to  the  excellences.  His  "  dic- 
tionary," as  we  persist  in  calling  it,  ought 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who 
busies  himself  with  the  subject. 

Stanley  Lane  Poole, 


Hittoire  da    XIX'  Siecle :    2'  vol.  jusqv'iiu 

18    Bmmaire;    3'   vol.  jwqu'a    Waterloo. 

Par  J,  Michelet.     (Paris :  Michel  Levy, 

18?5.) 

I(J  1869,  M.  Michelet,  afler  completing  his 

great   History   of  France,    which,  with  the 

History  of  the  Sevohition,  formed  a  total  of 

twenty-three   volumes,  undertook,  in   spite 

of  his  great  age  and  enfeebled  health,  a  new 


work  of  the  utmost  importance — the  Hislorg 
of  the  Nineteenth  Oeniury.  The  first  volume, 
Origine  des  Bonaparte,  carried  the  narrative 
from  the  ninth  of  Thermidor  (fl  1796.  T!ie 
war  of  1870,  which  interrupted  Mlcht'Iet  in 
his  work,  waa  a  violent  shock  which  finally 
destroyed  his  already  failing  healtli.  It 
seemed  as  though  three  attacks  of  apoplexy 
at  the  beginning  of  I87I  must  have  ren<lered 
the  work  impossible.  Yet  he  resumed  his 
pen  in  spite  of  interruptions  and  constant 
sufferings,  and  succeeded  in  writing  between 
the  autumn  of  1871  and  that  of  187i!  the 
two  volumes  now  before  us.  A  few  months 
later,  on  February  9,  187i,  he  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  aeventy-six  years. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  apply  the 
ordinaiy  canons  of  criticism  to  a  work 
written  under  such  conditions.  Its  very 
defects  are  touching  when  we  think  of  the 
truly  heroic  efforts  by  which  the  aged  hia- 
torican  collected  all  that  remained  of  life 
and  genius  for  this  work,  which  he  knew  he 
could  never  finish.  How  can  the  render 
peruse  without  emotion  the  last  lines  of  the 
preface,  dated  March  1,  1873  :— 

"Malgr^  I'&ge,  je  continue  mon  rauvie.  Si 
pourtant  ella  devait  finir  ici,  je  ue  me  plundraia 

fea.  Je  vois  qu'en  toutes  choses  le  progrte  eat 
aJlure  conslante  de  cette  Puissance  de  la  vie  qui 
va  toujoura  de  bien  en  mieux,  et  je  garde  I'espoir, 
comma  nu  coum^eux  ouvrier,  que  de  mes  tnivsux 
imparbits  j'irai  &  un  travail  meilleur," 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty  in  applying 
an  exact  code  of  criticism  to  the  literary  will 
and  testament  of  the  most  brilliaut  andmo^t 
profound  of  the  French  historians  of  our  age. 
For  many  years  back  in  his  volumes  of  the 
Hiatury  of  France  he  had  not  confined  him- 
self to  giving  a  complete  and  consecutive 
narrative  of  events.  He  had  devoted  his 
special  attention  to  the  task  of  throwing 
light  on  points  of  history  before  neglected 
or  unknown.  So,  while  some  very  importiint 
facts  were  passed  over  in  silence  or  dis. 
missed  in  a  few  words,  events  of  altogetlier 
secondary  importance  were  made  the  subjOi^t 
of  long  digressions.  What  Michelet  had 
particularly  at  heart  was  to  play  in  hist.iry 
the  part  of  a  judge — to  punish  by  strippiug 
them  of  their  borrowed  plumes  those  per* 
verse  men  who  have  usurped  the  admir.i. 
tion  of  their  fellows ;  to  rehabilitate  or  to 
glorify  men  of  merit,  forgotten  or  misomler-  . 
stood.  In  the  eloquent  preface  prefixed  to 
the  second  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  entitled  "  Des  JustiL-ea 
de  I'Histoire,"  Michelet  has  himself  ex- 
plained what  he  wished  to  do.  History  in 
his  eyes  sits  on  tbe  judgment  seat.  "  The 
dead  are,"  he  says,  "  to  use  the  language  of 
Roman  law,  those  iiiiserahiles  personae  with 
which  the  magistrate  should  occupy  himself. 
Never  in  my  career  have  I  lost  sight  of  tliis 
duty  of  the  historian.  I  have  given  to 
many  forgotten  dead  the  assistance  that  I 
myself  shall  need."  This  tendency  is  noble 
and  generous,  but  it  is  not  without  its  dan- 
ger. It  cauaca  an  inclination  to  run  counter 
to  received  opinions,  to  deny  not  only  any 
virtue,  but  also  any  genius,  to  the  heroes 
admired  by  the  multitude,  and  to  ei.dow 
with  imaginary  qualities  and  talents  un- 
known men  who  do  not  deserve  to  be  drawn 
from  oblivion. 

From  what  we  have  just  said  it  will  be  seen 
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that  it  wonld  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  an  article  to  nndertake  to  criticise  this  work 
of  lllichelet's  point  by  point.  We  must 
confine  onrselres  to  principles,  to  what  is 
really  original  in  the  book.  The  chief  per- 
sonage in  these  two  volnmes  is  natarally 
Napoleon  ;  for,  thoagh  wo  are  dealing  with 
a  history  of  Earopo  and  not  a  history  of 
Frtince,  the  author  writes  from  a  French 
point  of  view,  and  nioreover  Napoleon  is  tho 
great  actor  in  the  European  drama  played 
between  1796  and  1815.  Michelet  paranes 
Napoleon  with  the  most  implacable  hatred. 
Ho  has  a  perfect  right — nay,  it  is  his  dnty — 
to  do  so.  No  one  man  has  done  more  mischief 
to  France,  has  more  ntferly  perverted  her, 
has  rendered  her  more  odions  to  the  world. 
Napoleon  never  regarded  the  loftiest  ideas 
and  the  most  noble  sentiments  in  any  other 
light  than  as  instruments  which  he  ased  to 
beguile  men,  and  to  gnide  them  to  the  selfish 
end  proscribed  by  his  own  ambition.  Miche- 
let  shows  marvellously  well  by  what  a  series 
of  perfidies  and  treasons  Napoleon  reared 
the  fabric  of  his  fortunes :  all  the  pettiness 
and  all  the  baseness  of  the  man  who  could 
never  brook  in  his  presence,  not  only  the 
least  superiority,  but  even  the  least  inde- 
pendence of  mind  and  character.  He  paints 
to  the  life  hia  inhumanity,  hia  savage  fits  of 
violence,  his  contempt  for  men.  If  he  had 
stopped  here  we  conid  but  applaud  the  stem 
justice  of  the  historian.  But  he  goes  &r- 
ther.  Not  satisfied  with  denying  to  Napo- 
leon  the  possession  of  moral  worth,  be  denies 
bim  that  of  genius,  even  of  genius  for  war. 
The  whole  merit  of  tho  Italian  campaign,  so 
nniveraally  admired,  is  attributed  to  Mas- 
sena;  the  victory  of  Anaterlitz  is  a  Incky 
coup  de  main,  due  rather  to  the  valour  of  the 
troops  than  to  the  plans  of  the  general.  The 
Egyptian  campaign,  generally  characterised 
as  a  piece  of  heedless  infatuation,  alono  finds 
grace  in  his  eyes.  Eren  the  prDulamations 
of  Napoleon  to  tho  Massnlmana,  in  which 
he  goes  through  the  farce  of  addressing  them 
as  a  faithful  disciple  of  Mahomet,  appear  to 
Michelet  the  sincere  expression  of  his  thoughts, 
while  elsewhere  he  represents  him  as  achada- 
tan  and  a  liar.  As  to  Napoleon's  creations  at 
home,  his  adminiatration  and  laws,  Micbelet 
does  not  even  mention  them  save  to  stigmatise 
asitdeservea  theescess  of  centraliaation  which 
"ho  imposed  on  France.  By  this  partiality, 
which  refuses  to  recognise  tho  extent,  the 
snpplenoss,  and  the  potency  of  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  he  deprives  his  just  severity  of 
mnch  of  its  force. 

An  important  part  of  these  two  volumes 
is  devoted  to  England.  English  critics  will 
point  out  numerous  inaccuracies,  bat  they 
will  be  struck  with  the  talent  displayed  by 
the  historian  in  his  sketch  of  the  gigantic 
efforts  of  England  against  Napoleon,  of  tho 
terrible  financial  crisis  to  which  she  found 
herself  reduced  at  the  closo  of  tho  eighteenth 
century,  and  of  tho  energy  with  which, 
thanks  to  the  Colonies  on  tho  one  side  and  her 
industrial  development  on  tho  other,  she 
sormoanted  it  and  became  the  very  soul  of 
the  struggle  of  Europe  against  France.' 
Michelet,  who  always  felt  but  httie  sympathy 
for  England,  was  for  this  once  converted  to 
more  eqnitable  views  by  his  hatred  of  Napo- 
leon. Hia  portnut  of  Pitt  has  a  sb'ght  dash 
of  caricature,  bat  is    wonderfolly   lifelike. 


Two  chapters  full  of  spirit  and  originality 
are  those  in  which  he  shows  in  succession 
Malthns,  whose  theories  reflect  the  despair 
of  a  time  of  ruin  and  misery,  and  Watt,  who 
by  his  creation  of  the  steam-engine  saves 
humanity  and  multiplies  its  powers  of  pro- 
ductiona  hundred-fold.  One  point  on  which 
Enfflishraeo  will  find  it  difficult  to  agree 
with  Michelet  is  the  ethnographical  theory 
which  he  expounds  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume.  In  his  opinion  they  are  not 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  of  French  and  Flemish 
emigrants,  who  flocked  to  England  &om  the 
ncighbonring  coasts  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  Raasia  and  to 
Paul  I.  are  the  most  curious  and  most  origi- 
nal in  the  book.  Michelet  had  received 
from  M.  Ivan  Tonrgueneff  some  very  precise 
information  with  r^ard  to  that  fantastic 

Erince,  and  with  the  help  of  his  imagination 
e  has  produced  a  sketch  which  is  truly 
grand  and  poetical.  Paul  felt,  as  Michelet 
shows,  a  profound  antipathy  for  both  Ger- 
many ana  England.  He  formed  the  project 
of  creating  a  league  of  all  the  small  States 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  maritime 
tyranny  of  England,  and  of  dismember- 
ing the  Turkish  Empire  with  the  help  of 
France,  which  was  to  have  Egypt.  Michelet 
qnot«s  on  this  subject  a  very  cnrions  memoir 
by  Kostopchin,  which  Paul  annotated  with 
his  own  hand.  Only  what  Michelet  omits 
to  state  is  that  these  great  projects  of  Paul 
originated  not  in  great  ideas  but  in  personal 
antipathies.  He  detested  the  English  be- 
cause their  merchants  had  in  their  hands  a 
groat  part  of  the  trade  of  Russia,  and  because 
in  1800  they  seized  the  island  of  Malta, 
though  he  was  the  protector  of  the  Order  ; 
he  detested  tho  Germans  because  his  mother 
Catherine,  who  had  murdered  hia  putative 
father  Peter  III.,  and  kept  Paul  himself 
from  the  throne,  was  a  Gorman  herself,  and 
had  governed  by  the  Germans.  It  was 
these  animosities  that  controlled  his  whole 
policy,  allied  him  to  Bonaparte,  and  rendered 
him  lenient  toward  the  Poles.  If  he  delivered 
Kosciusko  it  was  because  Catherine  had  im- 
prisoned him.  To  reverse  Catherine's  policy 
in  all  matters  was  the  main-spring  of  his 
conduct.  He  was  none  the  less  a  mischievons 
madman,  an  Oriental  despot. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  will  call  atten- 
tion is  the  jndgment  passed  by  Michelet  on 
the  cffwp  d'etat  of  the  eighteenth  of  Pmctldor 
(September  4,  1796),  by  which  three  mem. 
bers  of  the  Directory  got  rid  of  two  colleagues 
whom  they  considered  too  moderate,  and  of 
a  certain  nnmber  of  members  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  whom  they  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  compass  tho  restoration  of  mon- 
archy. On  this  point  the  historian  has  been 
completely  blinded  by  his  passion  for  re- 
habilitating caoses  unanimously  condemned 
by  public  opinion.  He  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  that  act  of  violence,  acoomplished, 
it  may  he,  with  mora  disinterested  views, 
bnt  by  means  as  criminal  as  the  coup 
d'etat  of  the  eighteenth  of  Brnmalre, 
and  followed  by  acts  of  violence  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  and 
by  transportationa  withont  form  of  trial. 
I  am  qnite  ready  to  believe  that  the  Direc- 
tory was  surrounded  with  Royalist  plotters, 


but  then  it  shonld  have  canght  them  in  the 
act,  and  given  them  a  legal  trial ;  and  it  is 
surprisingto  see  Michelet  carried  awaj tj 
pity  for  Babeuf  and  the  mutineers  of  the 
camp  at  Grenelle,  while  he  is  insensible  (s 
the  lawless  acts  of  violence  of  which  the 
Royalists  were  the  victims.  This  is  a  crjing 
injustice,  and  I  suspect  that  there  are  not 
to  be  found  in  France  at  the  present  daj 
many  persons  to  join  him  in  the  lyrie  oat- 
bursts  with  which  he  celebrates  the  derdop. 
ment  of  the  Repablic  after  PmctidM  ud 
the  greatness  M  the  Gkivermneat  of  &e 
Directory. 

Space  fails  me  to  point  out  aB  the  ori. 
ginality,  brilliancy,  and  eloquence  of  these 
volumes.  Wit  and  novel  ideas  ahound,  gnd 
those  incisive  traits  which  remain  cngnTcd 
in  the  memory.  I  will  only  note  a  deeply- 
ironical  sketch  of  the  literature  of  the  period 
of  the  Empire,  entitled  "  Triomphe  de 
I'Ennui  ; "  a  chapter  in  which  he  renders  th« 
most  noble  homage  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  grandeur  of  Germany  in  the  fint 
years  of  the  century ;  and  the  touching 
acconnt  of  the  life  of  Grainville,  the  mi. 
happy  author  of  a  prose  poem  entitled  Le 
Dernier  Somvie,  a  fkntastio  work  in  whid 
Michelet  endeavours  to  detect  the  prescoee 
of  genius.  Despite  t^  their  defects,  these 
two  votnmes  are  not  unworthy  of  tbeir 
author,  and  no  reader,  ivhen  he  thicks  of 
the  circnmstances  andor  which  they  woe 
written,  will  be  able  to  study  them  without 
admiration.  G.  Mo50i<. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Olwia  Baieigli.     By  W.  W.  Follett  Sptgi. 

(London:  Chs^man  tfc  Hall,  1875.) 
Owen  Qwynne's  Great  Work.    By  the  Anthof 

of  "  Wandering  Willie,"    (London :  ilw- 

miUan  &  Co.,-1875.) 
Ralph  and  Bruno.   By  M.  Bramston.    (Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Sugh    Oriahton'B  BoTnanee.     By    Christabel 

K.  Coleridge.     (London:    MaomiUaa  Ji 

Co.,  1875.) 
Pretty  Misa  Bdiew.  By  Theo  Gift.  (Lmdoo: 

Bentley  A  Son,  1875.) 
Olivia  Raleigh  is  a  veiy  pleasant  baci 
althongh  (or  perhaps  because)  it  is  very  nn- 
amhitioas.  The  story  is  only  one  of  the 
infinite  variations  of  the  old  "Lady  Clftre" 
and  "  Love  would  still  be  lord  of  all  "  theni^ 
of  which,  somehow  or  otlier,  neither  novdisto 
nor  novel-readers  seem  to  tire  in  the  repeti- 
tion. There  is  nothing  g;rand,  or  epic,  w 
homicidal  about  the  heroine  or  any  of  th» 
chaincters.  They  are  not  pretematnrallj 
wise,  or  &bulously  rich,  or  porteutoMlj 
wicked,  or  angelitally  good.  They  do  not 
swear,  or  drink,  or  quote  the  newest  boot^ 
or,  indeed,  do  anything  else  which  they  ongw 
to  do.  But  the  story  is  simply  and  natnraUr 
told,  and  of  quite  sufficient  staff  and  snb- 
stance  for  its  modest  volume;  and  the 
characters  are  human  beings  in  the  nrrt 
place,  which  Is  not  too  common,  aoA  «« 
(at  least  most  of  them)  gentlemen  and  ladiM 
in  the  second,  which  is  still  rarer.  Also  the 
langoi^  is  good  ;  though  we  shonld  have 
been  contented  with  a  leas  l^bsaX  sprinkling 
of  the  French  tongue.  Altogether  Ohn* 
with    ber  good  uncle   Silas,  and  her  t*" 
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Qucle  Oliver,  and  her  frocient  Bemi-fo  reign 
coasiss,  tlieprieet  Santiago  (an  odd  Christiau 
name  sarelj),  and  the  visconntesa Penelope, 
may  be  sa^y  commended  to  tlie  coo- 
somers  of  sach.  ware. 

Tbe  neat  book  npon  our  list  deaervea 
T^her  less  genenkl  mention.  Owen  Gwynne 
ia  a  ci-ii«vant  Bchoolmiuter,  who  has  abon- 
dooed  his  pleasing  vocation  in  order  to  de- 
vote himaelf  withont  let  or  hindrance  to  his 
Oreat  Work,  which  ia  a  History  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  In  this  task  be  is 
assisted  heart  and  boqI  by  his  energetic  and 
boainesa-like  wife,  who  not  only  indexes, 
extracts,  translatea,  and  copies  for  him,  bat 
also  insiste  that  he  shall  work  bo  many  boors 
a  day,  goards  him  &om  each  interraptions 
as  Isaac  Caaanbon's  Florence  permitted  or 
enconiaged,  and  allows  li'iri  to  live  upon 
capital  and  sacrifice  his  children  to  the 
Moloch.  These  children  are  two :  an  invalid 
boy,  Maxy,  who  is  not  at  all  indebted  to  Faal 
Dombey,  thongh,  like  him,  he  is  made  a 
little  too  mnch  of;  and  Lance,  a  promising 
artist  at  Rome.  This  latter  is  mbhlessly 
called  borne  by  his  mother  that  he  may 
take  a  clerkship  in  a  buik  and  assist  the 
straggling  honsehold.  He  obeys,  and  is, 
after  a  good  deal  of  miseij,  rewarded  by 
meeting  Ursnla  Bathven,  sister  of  a  former 
comrade.  Bosiness  calls  Lance  back  to 
Borne,  and,  as  it  keeps  him  there,  he  relapses 
into  painting,  which  relapse  is  mnch  helped 
fay  Ursola  and  her  brother,  who  (lest  the 
oharm  should  be  broken)  keep  back  a  letter 
from  the  boy  Mazy,  which  they  aospect  to 
be  a  complamt  of  ill-health  (he  has  been  left 
to  tbe  care  of  an  annt  by  bis  parents,  who 
have  gone  to  Spain  to  farther  the  Ch«at 
Work)  and  a  snmmons  to  Lance.  What 
follows  may  be  easily  divined,  as  well  as  the 
final  setting  to  rights,  whidi,  however,  is 
accomplished  at  the  cost,  not  only  of  Maxy, 
but  of  the  Great  Work  and  Ursala's  broth^, 
both  ot  whom  (for  the  Work  is  a  character 
in  its  way)  perish  in  a  retributive  or  ex- 
piatory manner.  The  story  is  really  well 
told  and  is  decidedly  interesting.  It  neither 
drags  nor  is  harried,  and  the  diaracters  for 
the  most  part  assist  in  the  ezposittoa  dnly 
and  properly.  Bnt  there  are  some  things  in 
the  book  which,  whether  improbable  or  not, 
are  certainly  inartistic.  To  begin  with,  the 
Great  Work  is  badly  chosen.  Such  snliijectB 
have  often  been  treated  in  tragedy,  comedy 
and  ferce,  but  care  has  asnaUy  been  taken 
to  secure  the  presence  of  something  tragical , 
comical  or  &rcical.  Now,  tbe  history  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  neither.  It  is  not  great 
enoueh,  or  vagne  enough,  or  absurd  enough, 
for  the  purpose.  There  ia  no  reason  why 
any  man  of  good  talents  and  industry  should 
not  write  such  a  book  in  a  few  years  of  hard 
work ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wonld 
scarcely  bring  him  immortal  glory  if  be  did. 
Again,  we  should  like  to  know  Uiat  country. 
bank  which  gives  its  clerks  at  first  entering 
a  salary  calculated  to  assist  materially  in 
supporting  their  &milies.  And  how  did  tbe 
buaineBS-like  Mrs.  Gwynne  make  such  a 
ludicrous  over-estimate  of  the  money  value  of 
tbe  book  ?  Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  is  Urania's 
conduct  about  the  letter.  Keeping  back  a 
letter  is  usually  regarded  by  all  decent  folk 
as  probably  the  unpardonable  sin.  t&axij 
people  who  would  fa-eak  the  sixth,  seven^ 


or  eighth  commandments  witit  a  light 
heart,  if  it  suited  them,  would  hesitate  to 
commit  this  crime— wonld  know,  at  least, 
that  it  wonld  not  be  fo^ven.  Tet  Ursula 
does  it  with  only  a  little  misgiving.  How- 
ever, the  book  is  a  veiy  good  book  of  its  kind, 
and  in  addition  to  its  other  merits  displays 
some  capital  descriptive  power. 

Ralph  and  Brano  is  an  excellant  example 
of  a  lai^  class  of  novels,  the  interest  of 
which  varies  inversely  as  their  length.  With 
a  feirly  well  constructed  bnt  not  intricate 
plot,  characters  natural  bnt  in  no  way 
especially  remarkable  or  attractive,  scenes 
and  incidenta  filled  in  with  no  glaring 
inaccuracy,  and  language  tolerably  appro- 
priate and  correct,  they  are  apt  to  be  plea- 
sant enough  if  they  confine  themselves  to 
one  or  even  two  of  the  ordinary  thin  and 
loosely- printed  novel- volumes,  bnt  decidedly 
wearisome  if  they  go  beyond  that  limit. 
Now  Ralph  and  Bruno,  though  its  volumes 
are  only  two,  contains,  we  should  say,  as 
much  matter  as  three  at  least  of  the  usual 
Tolumes ;  and  though  in  most  points  it 
deserves  even  more  than  the  praise  which 
we  have  given  above  to  its  class,  yet  one 
decidedly  wearies  of  it  before  tbe  end  is 
reached.  Perhaps  this  weariness  ia  a  Uttle 
owing  to  the  peculiar  pudding-headedness  of 
the  hero.  He  is  supposed  to  be  heir  to  eight 
thousand  a  year  and  madness,  and  bis 
guardian,  by  some  inscrutable  process  of 
reasoning,  comes  to  the  conclusion  Uiat  "Eton 
and  Oxford"  would  infallibly  develope  the 
latter  part  of  his  inheritance.  So  he  is  sent 
to  Marlborough  and  Cambridge.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  specifics  which 
these  particular  abodes  of  learning  possess 
for  arresting  the  growth  of  insanity.  Ralph 
Treguire  cOTtainly  does  not  go  mad,  but,  as 
he  turns  out  not  to  be  Balph  Tr^uire  at 
all  (a  fact  which  the  authoress  indicates 
with  unnecessary  clearness  at  p.  II),  the 
experiment  is  not  crucial,  and  loses  its  in- 
terest. Tbe  rightfid  heir's  madness  takes 
the  direction  of  Communism,  and  ia  arrested 
by  the  more  summary  process  of  the  Chaase- 
pflt.  What  might  have  become  of  kim  if  he 
had  gone  to  Eton  and  Oxford  instead  of  a 
French  Li/cce  is  a  terrible  speculation.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  would  not  have 
talked  about  "  the  solidarity  of  humanity  " 
at  sixteen. 

There  ia  a  good  deal  in  Hugh  CrUhton't 
Romance  which  reminds  us,  thongh  very 
pleasantly  and  with  no  undue  imitation,  of 
Mias  Tonge'a  books.  There  is  the  same 
fondness  for  domestic  scenes,  and  something 
of  tbe  same  fehcity  in  rendering  them ; 
there  is  the  same  command  of  a  certain 
peculiarly  English  type  of  young  woman- 
hood, the  same  familiarity  with  the  ways  of 
boys  and  old  men,  and  (we  must  add)  the 
same  very  limited  acqnaiutance  with  those 
of  tbe  usual  male  being  between-  twenty  and 
forty.  Hugh  Crichton,  the  hero,  is  an 
utterly  improbable  character.  It  is  possible 
that  there  are  in  the  world  men  as  priggish, 
as  dull,  as  ill-tempered,  or  as  stupidly  con. 
scientious ;  but  such  a  combination  of  all 
these  ajniable  characteristics  is,  we  hope  and 
believe,  not  to  be  found.  Whether  he  falls 
in  Jove  with  a  little  Italian  doll  of  seventeen, 
or  chooses  to  believe  that  she  doesn't  love 
him,  or  sulks  with  eSl  bia  relations  in  con- 


sequence, or  indirectly  causes  his  cousin's 
death  by  his  nngTaciousness,  or,  refusing  to 
forgive  himself  for  the  accident,  becomes  a 
greater  nuisance  than  ever  to  his  unhappy 
family  and  Mends,  he  is  equally  detestable. 
But  somehow  we  are  not  angry  with  tbe 
authoress,  and  only  hope  that  she  ia  not 
afflicted  with  many  friends  at  all  like  her 
hero.  Compassion  rather  than  irritation  ia 
aroused  by  hero  No.  2,  who  (having  obtained 
a  second  at  Oxford)  remarks  with  just  pride, 
"  I  think  I  have  earned  the  right  to  say  that 
I  hare  a  good  chance  of  anooess  in  whatever 
career  I  may  choose  ;  "  and  who  behaves  in 
an  amiable  and  virtuooa,  but  youthful,  maa- 
ner  throughout.  But  the  women  are  capita). 
The  ItalianViolanteia  certainly abttle  fool; 
but  her  elder  sister  Rosa ;  Mysie  Croftoa, 
the  betrothed  of  the  young  man  who  asso- 
ciated seconds  and  anccess  ;  Flossy  Venning, 
a  youthful  and  uDScholastic  schoolmistress ; 
and  her  sister  Clarissa  (of  whom  Miss  Cole, 
ridge  ought  to  have  made  more),  are  de- 
lightful. 

Pretty  Miaa  Bellew  is  tbe  most  unequal 
novel  we  have  read  for  a  long  time — or 
rather  has,  in  an  unusnal  degree,  some  of 
the  greatest  faults  blended  with  some  of  tbe 
chief  excellences  of  a  novel.  Mr.  or  Miss 
Theo  Gift  (whose  repeated  assertions  that  he 
is  a  man  almost  convince  us  that  she  is  a 
woman)  can  tell  a  story  well  (thongh  at 
somewhat  inordinate  length)  ;  has  a  certain 
grasp  of  character  ;  observes  and  reports  with 
considerable  fidelity  ;  and  can  even  manage 
something  like  dialogne.  Bnt  these  good 
gifts  are  marred  by  almost  the  pleuti&llest 
lack  of  good  taste  with  which  any  writer 
could  bo  afflicted.  There  are  paseages  in  the 
book  which  make  one's  flesh  creep  at  their 
vulgarity,  and  others  which  are  perfectly 
astounding  in  their  unsuspecting  folly.  These 
latter,  however,  can  be  avoided  with  little 
difficulty  by  skipping  manfully  every  para- 
graph which  begins  with  "  Ah,  my  friends  ! '' 
or  "  Go  to,  I  say,"  and  the  like,  or  in  which 
the  author  affectionately  apostrophises  his 
characters  as  "  My  dear  little  So-and-so," 
and  then  a  rather  interesting  novel,  as  novels 
go,  will  be  obtained.  The  atory  being  told 
with  some  skill,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  fore- 
stall it.  The  heroine  is  not  bad,  in  spite  of 
her  occasional  vulgarity  and  more  than 
occasional  folly,  and  the  virtuous  but  dis- 
agreeable lawyer  ia  much  more  natural,  and 
less  obnoxious,  than  is  naoal  with  his  kind. 
His  rival  is  a  gushing  Canadian,  with 
a  passionate  admiration  for  all  that  is  noble 
(i.e.,  Gnstave  Dora's  pictures),  and  a  wither. 
ing  contempt  for  all  that  is  base  (i.e.,  Mr. 
Swinburne's  poems),  notwithstanding,  or  in 
cousequenco  of,  which  he  manages  to  treat 
his  betrothed  in  o.  singularly  brutal  and 
un gentlemanly  manner.  The  aelfiah  brother, 
Dick  Bellew,  is  neither  a  new  character  nor 
altogether  a  success,  and  the  author  rather 
bores  us  with  children's  talk.  Vigorous 
cutting  and  paring  might  have  made  a  very 
good  novel  of  Pretty  Mite  Selleto,  and  it 
could  certainly  have  spared  some  of  its 
thousand  pages.  But  it  seems  hopclesa  to 
expect  the  ordinary  novelist  to  revise  his 
work.  George  SiiHTSBrBY. 
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Tht  New  Day:  a  Poem  in  Songi  and  Sonnett, 
By  Bichard  Watson  Gildeir.  (New  York :  Scribaer 
&  Go.)  This  is  a  vsrj  dainty  littJe  Tolume  of 
venea  from  America,  armed  in  its  outward  guiae 
irith  all  the  hlandishmeota  that  can  talie  b;  etona 
the  yielding  heart  of  a  lover  of  books.  Out  of  the 
right-lund  lower  comer  of  a  dark-creen  cover 
there  starts  into  living:  ligbt  a  great  gold  peacock's 
feather,  a  marvellouB  piece  of  brass-cutting,  shiftins 
and  shiiitllg  with  nlmost  as  much  radiance  as  area! 
one  would.  Within,  the  monotony  of  the  text  is 
broken  by  vignettesand  head-pieces  full  of  charm- 
ing' &ncy,  now  a  peacock's  leather  risiog  like  a 
Bun;  now  two  aweepiug  across  the  page;  now  a 
whole  group  hunying  onward  in  the  wind ;  and 
bst  of  all,  two  that  say  an  obvious  "  good-bye" 
Trith  human  pathos.  It  is  difficult  to  criticise 
seriously  a  song  Uiat  disputes  possession  of  ite 
page  with  a  lovely  cluster  of  poppies,  or  a  deii- 
cately-deaigned  apray  of  wild  rosea.  The  poema 
themeelves  are  evidently  the  product  of  a  refined 
■od  cultured  nature  which  naa.  identiSed  itself 
with  tlie  artistic  school  of  poetry  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Rossetti  and  Mr.  Swinburne.  On  such 
ught  grounds  as  are  presented  hare  it  would  be 
premature  to  pronounce  too  decidedly  on  the  future 
of  the  writer.  One  thing  is  certain— that  Mr. 
Oilder  has  every  prospect  of  being-  an  admirable 
master  of  the  technical  art  of  verse,  no  small  gift 
if  he  prove  to  have  the  informing  qualities  of  in- 
vention and  imagiuatiou.  At  present  his  verses 
bear  all  the  si^a  of  earl^  youth  ;  they  are  unequal, 
and  wanting  in  human  intereat.  We  are  trouDled 
by  the  presence  of  constant  blemishes  which  more 
practice  and  more  contideuce  in  bioiaelf  will  en- 
able him  to  throw  oil'  with  ease.  His  eonoets 
have  much  in  common  with  the  Italian  love- 
sonnets  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  they  have,  in  consequence,  a  slightly  faded 
and  unreal  air.  Yet  how  well  Mr.  Qilder  can 
write  the  following  lines  may  show : — 
"  And  were  that  beat.  Love,  dieamleu,  endless  steep ! 

Qone  all  the  fervour  of  Che  mortal  day; 

The  daylight  gooe  nad  all  the  starry  ny  f 
And  vere  that  Lost,  Love,  rest  aereae  and  daep  [ 
Gone  laboDt  and  desire ;  no  arduous  steep 

To  climb,  DO  eougs  to  sing,  no  priyers  to  pray, 

No  help  ior  thoee  vho  perish  by  the  way, 
No  laughter  'midst  our  tears,  no  Wars  to  weep  ! 
And  were  thatbest.  Love,  sleep  with  no  sveet  dream, 

No  memory  of  anything  iu  life — - 

Slark  death  tluit  ueilher  help  nor  hurt  can 

Or,  rather,  Love,  tho  aorrow-brioging  glenm, 
Th«  living  day's  long  agony  and  etrifo  '. 
Rather  strong  love,  in  pain — the  waking  woe." 
We  notice  with  regret  a  vaffueness  of  outline 
which  seems  to  be  a  growing  cnanicteriatic  of  the 
youi^  poets.  With  very  much  delicacy  and 
sweetness,  there  ia  a  fatal  want  of  form.  Mr, 
Gilder,  for  instance,  calls  his  collection  of  sonnets, 
songs,  and  fragments,  "  <t  poem,"  and  divides  it 
into  four  sectiona,  with  a  prelude,  int«rlodeB,  and 
an  after-son^,  as  though  it  were  a  continuons  work 
with  a  definite  story.  Yet,  after  haviiM  very  care- 
fully read  the  book  through  twice,  and  thesecond 
time  with  this  matter  specially  before  us,  we  fail  to 
peiceive  in  what  the  continuity  consists,  or  that 
there  is  any  story  at  all.  AVhen  will  our  young 
poets,  too,  perceive  the  necessity  of  beiog  amusing, 
or,  if  the  word  oifecds  them,  let  us  say  inlereat- 
uig  P  A  series  of  sonnets  about  faint  shades  of 
dilBcult  emotion,  with  the  word  love  repeated 
again  and  a^a  as  a  verb  and  as  a  substantive,  is 
""'  '1  become  very  tiresome  at  last,  however 


)  is  much  treahness  and  prettiness  is 

"  0  sweat  wild  roies  that  bud  and  blow 
Along  the  way  my  Love  may  go ; 
O  moss-greea  ro.'ks  that  touch  her  drass, 
And  gCHSs  that  her  dear  fiiee  may  press  ; 


O  maple-tiee  whose  broodiog  ihads 
For  her  a  summer  tent  ha*  made ; 
0  golden-rod  and  brave  sun-flower 
That  'flame  before  my  ladj's  bower ; 
O  butterfly  on  whose  light  wings 
The  golden  summer  suitshine  dings  ; 
O  birds  that  flit  o'er  wheat  and  wall. 
And  ^m  cool  hollows  pipe  and  coll ; 
0  idling  waters  whose  distant  roar 
Sounds  like  the  waves  upon  the  shore  ; 
O  winds  that  down  the  valley  swesp, 
And  ligbtninga  fivm  the  clouds  that  leap  ; 
0  skit^s  that  bend  above  the  hills, 
O  gentle  rains  and  babbling  rlllB, 
O  moon  and  sun  that  beam  and  bum — 
Keep  sofa  my  Love  till  I  return." 
We  shall  he  glad  to  hear  agiun  from  Mx.  Qilder, 
but  not  too  soon.     Let  him  not  disdain  to  bring 
labour  and  self-criticism  to  bear  upon  his  art. 

Xuova  Italia ;  or.  Toon  and  ReiouTt  through 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Vol.  II,  By 
John  Mctlosh.  (Chapman  &  Hall.)  We  con- 
fess that  we  have  no  recollection  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  published  under  tbe  pseu- 
donym of  "  Nomantinb."  Dt.  McCosh  tells  us,  in 
a  funny  self-assertive  preface,  that,  "  while  his 
first-lieutanant  Nomentmo  will  remain  in  charge 
of  the  Old  SIriffj.he  will  take  the  command  of  the 
New  Bark  in  person,  and  invites  the  Leaders  of 
the  Press  and  the  Touring  World  at  large  "  to  take 
a  tiip  with  him.  It  seems  that  the  Leaders  of  the 
Press  were  very  severe  upon  the  Old  Skiff,  but  he 
promisee  that  everything  shall  be  "  ship-STiape 
and  comfortable"  io  the  Now  Bark.  We  can- 
not say  very  much,  in  favour  of  this  odd  craft ; 
had  she  been  content  to  be  a  modest  trading- 
vessel,  ri^ed  in  prose  and  with  "  Guidfr-book " 
painted  on  her  in  plain  letters,  she  might  have 
sailed  fairly  well  alongside  of  those  more  imposing 
merchantmen    called  Badaker,  Murray,  &c.      To 

Cfrom  the  author's  peculiar  imagery,  Numia 
lit  is  a  rather  dull  copy  of  C^tlde  Harold, 
written  in  six-line  stanias  of  ton  feet,  and  diversi- 
fied by  so-called  lyrics.  The  comic  portions  are 
the  worst,  the  descriptive  the  best  of  it,  but  none 
is  very  good  or  amusingly  bad. 

Songn  of  the  NboTitide  Rest.  By  Lucy  Massey. 
(Macmillan  4  Co.)  When  Mrs.  Mossey  was 
still  Miss  netcher,  she  achieved  a  decided  success 
of  esteem  by  her  TAoug/iii  from  a  OirTt  Life, 
poems  in  a  minor  key,  sweet,  serious,  healthy,  and 
ireeb.  The  present  volume  is  even  more  sundued 
than  that,  and  we  have  no  great  hopes  that  the 
amiable  authoress  will  succeed  in  gaining  a  better 
hearing  for  her  little  songs.  A  poeti<^  revival 
haa  gooe  on  ainca  ahe  began  to  write,  but  she  re- 
mains unconscious  of  the  change.  Poetry  has 
become  a  more  earnest,  a  mora  robust  art  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  audacity  of  science,  determined  to 
know  the  truth  at  ail  costs,  has  infected  fine-art 
also  with  a  spirit  of  innovation  and  realism.  Mrs. 
Massey's  poems  sound  thin  and  oM-fashioned,  like 
half-foiTfotten  aire  on  a  worn  harpsichord.  The 
section  entitled  "Clouds"  ia  the  beat;  we  are 
taken  by  it  a  little  out  of  the  small  circle  of  un- 
ambitious daily  hopes  and  cares  into  the  wider 
world  of  human  sorrow,  loss,  and  love.  This  is  a 
not  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  authoress's  best 
manner ; — 

"  Sen  caves,  green  dripping  weeds  enfold, 
A  fringe  of  wind-blown  r»ck. 
A  nlipperf  crag,  where  limptta  bold 

And  beaten  waves  fall  book ; 
The  ■Peking  of  the  passionats  sea. 

Which  rises,  clings  snd  dies  ; 
The  longing,  finding  voice  in  mo 

No  answer  aatiBfi'a. 
Far  distant  dimness  of  blue  mist, 

With  white  cloude  flecked  and  laced ; 
What  fonnd  Che  seeking  sea,  that  kissed 

Far,  fiir  acnws  the  waste  ? 
For  me.  lives  on  within  my  heart 

A  bopelFSH,  endless  quest, 

A  broken  life,  that  dies  apart. 

By  pun  made  inanifeaL" 


The  Qolden  Journey,  and  other  Verui.  Bj 
Julia  Goddard.  (Longmans.)  Mies  Goddsrd  u 
more  ambitious  than  Mrs.  Maasey,  but  less  pleasing. 
Her  verses  are  correct  in  form,  ornate  and  eien 
gorgeous  in  language,  but  devoid  of  chwrn  and 
wiUiout  individual  character.  Thay  have  moailj 
appeared  in  second-class  journals,  where,  witioui 
doubt,  their  glittering  raiment  found  enough  id- 
miiers.     They  should  not  have  been  collected, 

Setimf*  Storj/ :  a  Poem.  (Hodder  k  Stougblca) 
The  first  two  of  the  seven  books  which  laatait 
this  epic  are  shapelees  enough.  'They  were  wnnm 
in  the  author's  youth,  and  before  she  had  letnti 
the  elements  of  the  technical  art  of  poelrr.  Tte 
five  later  books  are  altogether  more  apiri'led  md 
vigorous,  as  well  as  better  wrought,  and  would  be 
remariiable  if  every  excellence  which  thevpoeaa 
did  not  recall  the  infinitely  greater  eiceilence  of 
Mrs.  Browning.  Indeed,  when  Seiina  tells  ber 
story  beat,  she  then  reminds  lu  moat  viridlv  n' 
Aurora  Leigh. 

OixrmnTial  Verta.  Bv  W.  B.  Ross.  (J,  Mislen 
&  Son.)  The  Rev.  Mr.'  Ross  does  well  to  indulge 
his  leisure  tvith  the  pious  and  sweet  pastiue  of 
verse-making;  but  ha  does  ill  to  admit  ue  scoEBi; 
world  to  his  feast  of  broken  music. 

Exotica.  By  J,  F.  C.  and  L.  C.  (Boston:  J. B. 
Osgood.)  J.  F.  C,  and  L.  O.  have  just  and  de- 
vated  theories  of  what  a  f^ood  translation  ougbt 
to  be,  and  discuss  the  matt«r  learnedly  in  a  plM- 
aant  preface.  But  their  actual  work  disappols 
us.  We  do  not  find  in  their  own  translatioM  tbe 
qualities  which  thev  insist  on  in  othets.  Tbej 
have  translated  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Ln  Tax 
Intirieure»  of  Victor  Hu^,  but  all  the  melodj 
and  perfume  have  evaporated,  and  the  reader  mar 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  translators  when  m 
mention  that  they  render — 

"  Puisqu'avril  donne  auz  chEnea 

Un  bruit  charmaut "  I 

bj- 

"  Because  May  gives  music 
To  murmuring  ttreamtl"' 
and  in  the  other  version  from  tha  French  wliitt 
we  have  examined,  the  Con*olatian  i  -V.  D' 
Porter  of  Malherbe,  the  translatora  have  droffieJ 
matra,  Bentiment  and  sense  so  thorooghlj  tin' 
it  is  impassible  to  follow  them  beyond  the  llsi^ 
stanza.  So  much  for  French ;  this  is  hov  1^ 
translators  render  German.  It  ia  Heine's  diviu 
"  Ich  hah'  im  Traum,"  with  its  infinite  jesmii? 
and  silent  pain : — 

"  Ich  hah'  im  Traum  gcweiaet, 

Mir  triiiimt'.  du  verliessest  roich. 
Ich  waohte  auf,  und  ich  weinte 
Nooh  lange  bitterlich." 
which  J.  F.  0.  makes  Engliah  thus : — 
"  I  dreamed  another  dream  that  cruet  morn — 
0  bitter  teani '.     O  Unavailing  sorrow ! 
Far  now  I  thought  thy  love  was  dead  and  gone. 
And  night  which  fiills  on  love  can  know  no  fflo^ 

Such  clumsy  work  is  below  all  criticism. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
LiEtrrESANT-CoLOBEL  Arthur  Oobt,  Bei^ 
Staff-Corps,  haa  a  work  in  the  pr*3s  entitled  Tl" 
ShajoiBt  of  Coming  EvenU,  to  be  pblished  bt 
Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  Tbe  book  trssU" 
the  position  of  our  Indian  Empire,  ssnowaffw'f' 
by  tha  pregreaa  of  Russia  in  tha  East,  and  of  its 
defences  io  respect  of  the  present  condition  aim 
armies,  European  and  native,  for  war. 

Mr.  Earwaebr  has  completed  the  task  wlicli 
he  undertook  for  the  Mayor  and  Oorporstioiioi 
Oongleton  in  arran^ng  their  collection  of  reroNj 
relating  to  the  borough.  Besides  a  •^"L,, 
charten  dating  from  the  ragn  of  F-dward  ilJ>> 
thew  documents,  as  we  learn  from  the  itocw- 
fidd  Courier,  contwn  miecellaneous  PP^L.^tT 
to  Congleton,  chiefly  of  tbe  tims  m  Eu»m"' 
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Juaee  I.,  and  Oharlea  I. ;  the  Congleton  Council 

Book,  datiiif;  from  tlia  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Bliznbeth  to  that  of  Oharlae  I. ;  and  the  Major's 
BccDimta  from  1634  to  1786. 

Tbb  forthcoming  volumea  of  the  poethumous 
works  of  Oliver  Madox-Brown  are  lUceW  to  make 
their  appearance  veir  sJiortiv,  the  puhliBhers  being 
Messr*.  Tinslej  Brothers.  'Aie  book,  two  volumes, 
will  be  named  Tha  Ihcale  Biuth,  Hebditch't 
Lrgacy,  and  Uher  Literary  Remmiu  of  Olii'er 
Mndox-Brown. 

At  the  begianiog  of  the  new  year  Meura. 
James  R.  Osgood  and  Oo.,  of  Boston,  will  b^n 
the  publication  of  a  new  periodical,  The  American 
Architect  and  BuHding  Seme.  It  will  be  edited 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow,  an  architect  of 
Boston.  It  ia  to  appear  weekl  j,  and  in  style  it  is  to 
resemble  the  English  architectural  papers,  cover- 
ing much  the  tome  ground  as  they  do.  Each 
nmnber  is  to  contain  from  eight  to  sLiteen  pages 
of  letterpren,  and  at  least  four  paffee  of  lilates, 
executed  by  die  heliotrpe  proceaa.  The  auDBcrip- 
tion  price  will  be  ux  doUaM  a  year  for  those  who 
pay  in  advance;  thoee  who  ^fer  to  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  year  have  the  prinlege  of  paying  seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

J(r.  Teqo  has  collated  and  arran^^  a  series  of 
wills  remarkable  by  their  ecceatncity,  or  some 
other  distinguishing  quality.  The  biKik  wiU  be 
published  immediately  under  the  title  of  WHU  of 
their  Oien, 

AiroTHER  illostrated  jonmal  i«  about  to  enter 
the  field,  under  the  title  of  the  Zondon  and  Pr(t- 
viaciat  Ilhutrated  Xew^aper.  The  price  will  be 
threepence  weekly. 

JoAamuMlLLEB'BDOTel,  The  OntFair  Woman, 
will    be   published  serially  in  America   in  the 

Whittier'b  volume  of  poetical  selections,  Songi 
of  Three  Centuriet,  will  be  out  in  time  for  the 
holidays. 

Thr  volume  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  which 
we  mentioned  in  OUT  last  is  announced  for  publi- 
cation aboat  December  1.  It  is  called  Letten 
and  Social  Aimt,  and  will  be  issued  by  James  R. 
Osgood  and  Co. 

A  HZW  vdume  b^  Lowell,  a  second  series  of 
Amom  my  Boohi,  le  announced  for  December. 
It  will  cont^n  a  very  lom^  and  exhausrive  paper 
on  Dante,  easays  on  WordawoTth  and  Spenser,  and 
other  articles.  It  may  interest  the  advocates  of  a 
mors  thorough  teaching  of  Uterature  at  our 
univatNliea  to  leoni  that  Mr.  Lowell  has  been 
reading  critically  with  one  of  hia  classes  J}on 
Quixeta  in  the  Spanish,  and  with  another,  Dante. 

On  Monday  last  died  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  B.A., 
F.S.A.,  a  ripe  scholar,  who  for  thirty  years  was 
the  librarian  of  the  fine  old  library  at  ifanchester, 
founded  by  Humphrey  Chetham.  He  edited  for 
the  Chetham  Society  an  annotated  catalogue  of 
Tracts  on  the  Popish  Controversy  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  in  former  years 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Note»  and  Quvritt. 
He  had  made  large  collections  for  a  life  of  Dr. 
John  Dee.  His  loss  is  one  which  the  tibrarr  will 
have  much  difficulty^  in  making  good,  so  closely 
had  he  identified  himself  with  its  progress  and 
-well-being. 

Us.  Qkorqb  Buicboft  is  to  continue  his  his- 
tory, the  tenth  volume  of  which  ended  with  the 
termination  of  the  Revolutionary  Wu',and  intends 
bringing  it  down  to  a  very  recent  date.  The  Bret 
volume  of  this  continuation  may  be  looked  for 
shortiy. 

Db.  Cearlhi  Rooebs  u,  we  hear,  engaged  in 
preparing  his  autobiography.  It  wiU  emSmce  in- 
teresting details  relating  to  matters  of  Scottish 
Qfttionality,  includiofr  a  curious  narrative  respect- 
ing the  defunct  Society  for  the  Vindication  of 
Scottish  Rights.    Dr.  Rogers'  work  will  probably 


extend  to  two  volumes,  and  will  include  a  portion 
of  hia  volnminous  oorreepondence  vrith  eminent 
liteiuy  persons. 

Pbovessob  HunyEB  of  Berlin,  the  editor  of  the 
Iiacriptitma  Brilimniae  Latinae  (volume  VII.  of 
the  Berlin  Corjmt  Inscriplioniim  Lcitinnruin),  is 
on  the  point  of  publishinga  kind  of  supplement  to 
this  volume,  entitled  Intcripiionsi  Sritanmae 
Christianae.  The  work  will  contain  in  the  mo«t 
comprehensive  form  all  Latin  inscriptions  found 
in  the  diiTerent  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
dating  from  about  A.D.  GOO  to  1000,  The  inacrip- 
tiona  are  arranged  according  to  the  localities  where 
they  have  been  found:  Cornwall,  Deron,  aU  the 
Welsh,  and  several  of  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
land counties  (especially  Yorkshire') ;  and  from 
the  North  (Northumberland  and  Scotland).  The 
Irish  monuments  are  not  given,  as  being  in 
point  of  date  of  inferior  importance,  and  alraady 
Bufficientiy  edited  by  Irish  schohus.  The  text  of 
the  inscriptions  is  given  in  fiicaimile  taken  from 
rubbings  of  the  originals  (when  still  existing),  or 
liriMu  the  most  trustworthy  anthoritiea,  which  are 
all  quoted  in  Ml.  The  often  obaeure  texts  hare 
been  expanded ;  the  notes  are  in  Latin  as  well  as 
the  introduction,  ^ving  a  critical  survey  of  the 
historical  and  opigraphical  importance  of  this 
dais  of  monuments.  A  list  of  hooks  and  MSS.  con- 
sulted and  several  careful  indexes  cloee  the  work, 
to  which  Professor  Kiepert  has  added  a  map  of 
the  localities  whsre  Christian  inscriptions  ate 
found.  The  editor  has  had  the  valuable  assistance 
of  manv  English  Hcholars,  among  whom  may  be 
named 'ProCeesor  Westwood  of  Oxford,  Mr.  John 
Rhys  of  Rhyl,  Canon  Raine,  Canon  GreBawall, 
Dr.  Bruce,  and  the  Rev.  D.  U.  Haigh.  The  in- 
tended publication  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
the  AcADBMT,  and  it  is  now  nearly  completed. 
The  volume  will  contain  no  less  than  184  wood- 
id  will  be  uniform  with  the  same 


editor's  In»ermlion4t  Hi^aniae  Chrittianat  (Ber- 
lin, 1871).  Some  sheets  of  the  work  may  be 
seen  at  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate's,  who  wiU 
publish  the  work  in  England. 

Wb  see  that  a  new  and  much  enloixed  edition 
of  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli's  Pidiira  of  Old  England 
hai  recently  been  brought  out  in  Germany.  Since 
the  fiiet  appearance  of  this  charming  little  volume, 
of  which  an  Endish  translation  was  published  at 
the  time  by  Messrs.  Macmiilan  and  Co.,  Dr. 
Pauli  has  continued  to  prosecute  hie  studies  of 
English  history,  and  is,  as  we  learn,  at  present 
engaged  on  the  closing  volumes  of  his  great  work 
on  the  history  of  Engknd  under  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  immediate  predecessors,  of  which  the 
volume  relating  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry  has 
Just  been  published.  For  Qermans  under  the 
newly-consolidated  Empire,  who  have  been 
called  upon  without  previous  tnunii^  or  ex- 
perience to  take  an  active  share  in  the  conduct 
and  deliberations  of  a  representative  mode  of 
l^alation,  his  minute  analyds  of  the  coone  and 
development  of  the  Parliamentary  aystem  of  Eng- 
land in  recent  timea  has  an  interest  and  im- 
portance to  which  works  on  foreign  history  can 
seldom  lay  claim,  and  hence  Dr.  Pauli's  present 
work  is  being  read  in  Germany  with  greater 
avidity  than  any  others  that  have  preceded  it 

Tee  German  papers  state  that  on  the 


the  theatre  at  Weimar  propose  giving  a  series  of 
representations  of  the  principal  dramatic  works  of 
the  great  poet.  The  first  piece  represented  will  be 
Ertdn  ana  Clavito,  to  be  followed  by  Iphipenia, 
Torquato  Tiuio,  Stella  and  ^finont,  terminating  on 
March  32,  1870,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Goethe,  when  will  be  performed  Fatut  newly 
arranged  for  the  stage. 

Ih  January  the  Ladia'  Treatury  will  commence 
the  nineteenth  year  of  its  publication,  with  a  new 
series  at  6ij.  monthly,and  wiU  contain  the  opening 
chapters  of  a  new  tale  1^  the  author  of  "  St.  tSaao, 
entitled  "NemesiB." 


Thb  Rev.  Canon  Simmons  baa  und^taken  to 
finish  his  edition  of  the  fourteenth  century  Laj/ 
Folk'i  Mm*  Book,  or  directions  for  prayers,  beha- 
viour, 4c,  during  the  performance  of  the  service, 
for  iasfle  in  January  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  Canon  Simmons  was  the  first  to  su^ntost 
to  the  society  the  publication  of  a  series  of  "  Pre- 
Reformation  English  Formulariee,"  end  this  Mass 
Book  will  be  the  second  text  in  it,  the  first  having 
been  the  Myrrour  of  oar  Lady,  1530,  a"Ration- 
ale  of  the  services  which  were  performed,  hour  bv 
hour,  and  dav  by  day,  of  the  week,  in  the  Romiui 
convent  of  Bridgettine  nuns,  at  Sion,  near  Brent- 
ford, in  Middleeax." 

Thb  lecturers  at  the  London  Institution  between 
Christmas  and  Eoeter  will  be : — Professors  Arm- 
strong, Bentley,  Bryce,  Clifford,  Ella,  Ferrier, 
Mivart,  Morlev,  R&y  Lankeeter,  Ruskin,and  J.  R. 
Seeley ;  Drs.  Carpenter  and  Tidy ;  the  Hon.  G.  C. 
Brodrick ;  and  Messrs.  OrooEes,  Dannreuther, 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Markham,  Pollen,  Seyce,  Spottis- 
woode,  and  E.  R  Tylor. 

Messrs.  G.   P.   Vvrs/oi'f,  Sons  have  in  the 

Sress  a  most  unique  volume,  in  the  shape  of  a 
apaneae  romance,  entitled  Chimhinmra ;  or,  the 
Loyid  League,  trwislated  by  Mr.  Frederick  V. 
Dickens,  with  notes,  and  an  appendix  containing 
a  metrical  version  of  The  Ballad  of  Jakatago. 
The  book,  will  contain  specimens  of  Japanese  text 
in  the  ori^dnal  chamcter,  and  will  be  profusety 
illustrated  by  full-page  tinted  plates  drawn  and 
engraved  by  Japanese  artists  and  printed  on  Jo- 

Sanese  paper.  This  novel  is  founded  on  historical 
kct,  and  shows  pretty  thoroughly  the  manner  of 
life  and  thought  in  Japan,  where  devotion  to  clan 
seems  to  exceed  that  of  Scotland  in  its  earliest 
hietorv.  Thp  story  ia  highly  melodramatic,  and 
i>  botn  intereatieg  and  amusing.  This  firm  has 
also  in  the  press  a  volume  entitled  SpirHualiem 
and  other  Allied  Gautee  of  Nervou*  Derangement 
in  the  Medical  and  Medico-Legal  Relittiotu,  by  Br. 
William  A.  Ilantmond,  who  has  made  a  specialty 
of  this  subject. 

Gdikili  Fairiee  is  the  name  of  a  holiday-book  by 
Bliae  Vii^nia  W.  Johnson,  published  by  Harper 
and  Bros.  In  this  volume  Miss  Johnson  peoples 
the  Catskill  mounUins  with  gnomes  and  fairies, 
and  throws  so  much  reality  into  the  picture  that 
no  boy  or  girl  can  read  the  stories  without  believ- 
ing. The  field  has  never  been  worked  in  quite  this 
way  before,  though  the  CatekillB  are  famous  for 
then  legends.  It  was  among  those  beautiful 
mountains,  as  <U  the  world  knowa,  that  Irving 
laid  the  scenea  of  his  fascinating  talea.  Misa 
JohnBon  is  a  young  writer,  and  she  gives  coiuider- 
able  promise  aa  a  noveliat. 


TKE  BBOWHINa  OT  aHKLLSt. 

Maitt  readers  of  the  Acadeht  will  have  seen  in 
the  Timet  of  December  1  a  brief  letter  with  my 
signature,  forwarding  an  extract  from  another 
letter  (November  22)  addressed  by  Miss  Trelawoy, 
from  Rome,  to  her  father,  so  well  known  as  the 
friend  of  Shelley  and  of  Byron.  Miss  Trelawny's 
statement  is  to  the  efiect  that  her  friends  "  uie 

K s"  have    received    from    an    intimate    of 

theirs  living  at  Spezia,  and  believed  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  a  certain  priest 
there,  en  intimation  that  this  priest  lately 
confessed  a  dying  sailor  in  the  same  place — who 
made  a  startling  disclosure  regarding  the  death 
of  Shelley,  which  took  place  on  July  8,  1822. 
The  sailor  confessed,  and  asked  the  pneet  to  give 
publicity  to  his  avowal,  "  that  he  was  one  of  the 
crew  that  ran  down  the  boat  containing  Bhdiey 
and  Williams,  which  was  done  under  the  impre»- 
Bion  that  the  rich  'milord  '  Byron  was  on  board 
with  lote  of  money.  Thev  did  not  intend  to  sink 
the  boat,  but  to  board  her  and  murder  Bvron. 
'  She  sank,'  he  said, '  as  soon  as  she  was  atrucV.' " 
Captain  Trelawny,  I  need  not  say,  is  a  oavat 
man  of  much  and  varied  expoience:  he  law 
Shelley  ofi'  frptn  Leghorq  in  the  Doat,  about  3  p.m., 
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on  July  8,  aenrched  for  and  discovered  hia  corpse, 
and  Iraowa  better  tluut  uiTone  else  all  that  can  be 
advanced  on  the  eubject.  He  has  expreewd  in  the 
following  terme  his  celief  in  the  alleged  confeMion 
of  the  sailor:  "This  accotmt  bo  esactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  event,  that  I  think  it  solves  that 
which  for  half  a  centniy  hae  been  a  mystery  to  me 
Bnd  others."  After  this  declaration  by  Treiawny, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  othem,  who  only  know 
about  the  event  at  second  hand,  to  scout  altoge- 
ther, Bi  a  wild  tale  unworthy  of  credit  or  invea- 
tigation,  the  alleced  confeauon  of  the  defunct  old 
sailor  of  execrable  memory. 

The  &ct  is,  however,  that  the  idea  that 
Shdlay  and  Williams  were  run  down,  not  merely 
drowned  by  the  action  of  wind  and  wave,  is 
nothing  new ;  nor  even  the  idea  that  there  bad 
been  foi^  play  ia  the  case.  Both  notions  were 
started  at  the  very  time  of  the  calamity.  I  pro- 
pose to  coUect  here  the  statements  made  by 
persona  cogniaant  of  the  facts  that  transpired 
immediately  ^er  Shelley's  death. 

In  Trelawny's  book,  RecoUentioM  of  the  Latt 
Day»  of  ShtU^  and  Byron,  published  in  1868, 
we  read  that  Ckptsin  Daniel  Roberta,  an  old  naval 
friend  of  Treiawny,  superintended  the  building  of 
the  fatal  barque,  the  Don  Juan ;  he  wae  still 
living  till  very  lately,  havine  died,  I  think,  only 
in  1874.  Then  (p.  126)  Tretawny  nanatee:  "On 
the  13th  of  AugoBt,  1822j  I  went  on  board  the 
Boiivar  [Byron's  yacht].  I  had  previously  en- 
gaged two  large  feluccas,  with  drags  and 
tackling,  to  go  before,  and  endeavour  to  find 
the  place  where  Shelley's  boat  had  foundered; 
the  captain  of  one  of  the  feluccas  haviiw 
asserted  that  he  was  out  in  the  fiital  squair, 
and  had  seen  Shelley's  boat  go  down  off  Via 
Reggio,  with  tdl  aail  set."— P.  14B:  "This  [the 
dragging  for  the  ZJon  Juan]  was  done  for  five  or  six 
days ;  and  they  succeeded  in  finding  her,  but 
failed  in  getting  her  up.  1  then  wrote  the  par- 
ticulars to  my  Mend  Oaptain  Koberta,  who 
was  still  at  Oeooa,  aaking  him  to  complete 
the  buunua.  He  not  only  found  but  got 
her  up,  and  brought  her  into  the  harbour  of 
Leghorn."  Neit  follows  a  letter  written  by  Roberta 
to  Treiawny.  "  Pisa,  September,  1822.  Dear  T.,  wo 
have  got  faat  hold  of  Shelley's  boat,  and  she  ia 
now  safe  at  anchor  off  Via  Reggio.  Everything 
is  in  her,  and  clearlv  proves  that  she  was 
not  capsized,  t  thint  she  must  have  been 
swamped  by  a  heavy  sea.  We  found  in  her 
two  trunks — that  of  Williams,  containing  money 
and  clothee,  and  Shelley's,  filled  with  books  and 
clothes."  Then  another  letter  from  Roberts: — 
"September  18,  1822.  .  .  ,  TUm  two  masts 
were  carried  away  just  above  board,  the  bowsprit 
broken  off  close  to  the  bows,  the  gunwale  stove 

in,  and  the  hull  half  full  of  blue  clny 

On  a  cloee  examination  of  Shelley's  boat,  we  find 
many  of  the  timbers  on  the  starboard  quarter 
broken ;  which  maku  mt  think  for  certain  Utat  the 
mv»t  kaeebem  run  down  by  tome  of  the  feluccat  in 
thetgwiU." 

Even  before  the  recovery  of  the  Bon  Juan,  one 
circumstance  of  suspicion  had  occurred.  At 
day-light  of  July  0,  the  day  after  Shelley's  dis- 
appearance, says  Treiawny  (p.  118),  "I  returned  on 
board  [the  ^oJtmr],  and  resumed  my  examination  a 
of  the  erewa  of  the  varioua  boats  which  had 
returned  to  the  port  [of  Leghorn]  during  the 
night  Thev  either  knew  nothing  or  would  sav 
nothing.  ^J  Genoese  [mate],  with  the  quick 
eye  of  a  Bailor,  pointed  out,  on  hoard  a  fishing- 
boat,  an  £ngliah-made  oar  that  he  thought  he 
had  seen  in  Shelley's  boat ;  bat  the  entire  crew 
swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  that  this 
was  not  so." 

Mm.  Shelley  says  (Poetical  Worht  of  SheUey, 
edited  by  W.  M.  Boesetti,  vol.  ii,  ^  20B)-.  "It 
[the  Don  Jiont]  had  gone  down  in  ten  &thom 
water:  it  hadT  not  capoiied,  and,  except  such 
things  as  had  floated  from  her,  everything  waa 
found  on  board  exactiy  aa  it  had  been  placeawhen 
they  t^led.     The  toat  itself  waa  uninjured." 


I^ia  last  statement  is  not  conuatent  with  that 
made  by  Captain  Roberta,  aa  juat  quoted :  we 
sh^l,  of  course,  prefer  the  evidence  of  the  naval 
officer,  founded  on  direct  personal  inspection,  to 
that  of  the  lady. 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  AatrAiography,  speaks  of 
the  same  matter.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  lay  my 
hand  on  the  book  at  the  moment :  but  a  reference 
made  by  myself  some  years  ago  shows  that,  on 

SI.  402,  403,  of  this  book  (edition  of  1860), 
unt  says  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  stem  of 
the  Don  Joan,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  a  ntdive 
boat  had  triad  to  board  htir  piratically,  tempted  by 
a  turn  of  money  in  doUart  thai  teai  in  the  boat. 

Oaptain  Medwin  (Life  ofSheliey,  vol  ii.  p.  278) 
profesaes  to  have  actually  seen  the  diaappeamnoe 
of  Shelley's  boat,  and  this  under  circumstances 
hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  her  having 
been  run  down,  whether  purposely  or  otherwise. 
But  Medwin  was  a  rather  romancing  writer ;  and, 
even  if  we  attach  the  most  implicit  credence  to 
his  narrative,  we  cannot  be  siire  that  the  barque 
he  saw  was  the  Don  Juan.  He  says:  "It  is  a 
sti&nge  coinddence  that  I  should  have  been 
exposed  in  the  same  squall  which  proved 
&tal  to  two  of  my  oldest  and  beat  Mends. 
I  embarked  on  July  fi,  vrith  a  party  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  on  board  a  merchant- 
veseal  we  had  hired  at  Naples  for  the  voyage  to 
Genoa.  ...  On  the  fourth  day  (July  8)  die  tail 
of  the  sirocco  brought  us  into  the  OulF  of  Genoa. 
....  The  squall  at  length  came,  the  precise  time 
of  which  I  torget,  but  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 
....  We  must  have  been  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  Bay  of  Spezia  when  it  burst  on  ua.  As  I 
stood  with  the  glass  upon  deck,  only  one  sail  was 
visible  to  leeward.  Its  rig  differed  from  the  ordi- 
nary one  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  latine;  and, 
irom  the  whiteness  of  her  canvas  and  build, 
we  took  her  for  an  English  pleasure-boat. 
She  woe  hugging  the  wind  with  a  press  of 
•ail;  and  our  skipper  observed  that  she  would 
soon  have  it  As  he  spoke,  a  fierce  gust  drove 
Auioaaly  along,  blackeniug  the  vrater,  and  soon 
enfolded  the  suiall  craft  in  tta  misty  arms ;  or,  in 
Shelley's  own  words — 

'Envelopioff  the  ocean  like  a  pall, 
It  blottBiToBt  ths  TMsel  ftom  [he  view.' 
Then  came  a  lull ;  end,  as  soon  as  we  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  schooner,  no  tnce  of  her  was 
visible."  Captain  Roberta's  account  (reproduced 
by  Medwin  from  Mrs.  Shelley)  tallies  with  this. 
He  watched  &om  the  lighthouse  of  Leghorn,  with 
a  glass,  the  vessel  in  its  homeward  track.  They 
were  off  Via  Reggio,  at  some  distance  (roni 
shore,  when  a  storm  waa  driven  over  the  sea.  It 
enveloped  this  and  emeral  larger  vende  in  dark- 
ness. When  the  cloud  poased  onwards,  Roberts 
looked  again,  and  tato  every  other  veuel  sailing  on 
the  ocean—except  this  litUe  schooner,  which  had 
vanished.  Little  did  I  suppose  .  .  .  that  this 
schooner  which  disappeared  wbb  Shelley's." 

Mr.  Peacock  (Fraeer'e  Afoffarine  for  January, 
1860,  p.  100)  offers  an  explanation,  which  should 
not  be  overlooked,  of  the  i&mage  done  to  the  Don 
Juan  ;  he  had  no  personal  knowledge,  however,  of 
the  fccla.  "  Oapt^n  Boberts,"  he  says,  "  flrat 
thought  that  she  had  been  swamped  by  a  heavy 
sea,  but  on  closer  examination,  ^idinff  many  of 
the  timbers  on  the  starboard  quarter  broken,  he 
thought  it  certfun  that  she  must  have  been  run 
down  by  a  felucca  in  the  squall.  I  think  the  first 
conjecture  the  moat  probable.  Her  masts  were 
gone,  pnd  her  bowsprit  broken.  Mr.  Trelawnv 
bad  previously  despatohed  two  large  feluccas  with 
gruund-tackling  to  drag  for  her.  This  waa  done 
for  five  or  six  days.  They  sucoeeded  in  finding 
her,  but  fiuled  in  getting  her  up ;  the  task  was 
accomplished  by  Oaptun  Roberts.  The  specified 
damage  to  auch  a  Iragile  craft  wsa  more  likely 
to  have  been  done  hj  the  dredgiug-appaiatus  than 
by  collision  with  a  felucca." 

The  opinion  expreeaed  by  the  present  Lady 
SheUey  (Shdley  Memorialt,  p.  201)  follows  that 


of  Oaptain  Roberta,  not  of  Mr.  Peacock.  "Tha 
probability  seems  to  be  that  the  yacht  wis  nm 
down  bv  a  felucca  during  th^  squall." 

W.  M.  Eoaemi, 


PROFBSBOR   SET. 


Pbofemor  Kkt,  who  died  last  Monday  at  the  tft 
of  seventy-six,  was  well  known  aa  a  Latin  scbckr 
in  Ene-land,  and  of  late  years,  mainly,  perb^ 
through  Dr.  W.  Wagner's  Terence,  on  tts  Con- 
tinent He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Coikgi, 
Ounbridge,  where  he  was  a  contemponn  ol 
Professor  Maiden,  sufaeequenti^  his  colleig^  ii 
the  head-mastership  of  University  College  Scbool, 
and  through  life  one  of  his  most  attached  fiiendi, 
After  taking  his  d^ree  he  lived  for  some  tim  in 
Virginia  as profeuorof  mathematics;  heretnnud 
in  1827,  and  was  appointed  in  the  following  tesi 
Professor  of  IaUd  in  the  London  Univciatr, 
then  newly  founded.  In  1841  he  resigned  ttt 
Latin  professorship  for  that  of  Oompsnlin 
Philology,  which  he  held  till  his  destb.  In  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Maiden,  Professor  Eey  stirtsd 
in  1833  the  school  attached  to  UoiveieityColi^ 
now  widely  known  sa  Universitr  College  ScbooL 
The  enlightened  riewa  of  education  since  so  par- 
rally  diffused  were  in  those  days  almost  nnknown, 
or,  at  least,  aa  yet  exercised  little  influence; 
clasaics  were  still  in  exclusive  posseuioa.  Ths 
two  founders  of  University  College  School  stuted 
with  the  determination  to  recognise  other  eubjects, 
especially  science,  aa  of  equal  importance  «illi 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  the  witdom 
oF  their  plan  has  been  signally  proved  hj  disei- 
troordina^  success  of  the  sdiool,  and  the  emi- 
nence it  has  attained  in  the  scientific  examiu- 
tions  of  the  country^  as  shown  by  the  statistic  of 
the  Scientific  Commission. 

Professor  Key  was  best  known  as  a  writer  h 
his  Latin  Grammar,  a  work  used  and  quoted  1^ 
most  English  students  of  Latin  philology.    I>  h 
recommended  by  its  simplicity,  the  newness  of  iu 
examples,  and  the  clearness  with  which  it  preaesU 
the  elementary  or  crude  form  of  Latio  wordBL[«n 
from  their  inflexions.     He  published,  beaidet,  i 
abort  treatise  on  the  Latin  Alphabets,  a  volume  of 
Philological  Essays,  and,  in  1874,  tangiuiyt,  lu 
Origin  and  Development.     For  many  years  hs  wu 
en^^tped  in  preparing  a  new  Latin  dietionur; 
thiH  IS,  we  believe,  nearly  completed,  and  il  is  M 
be  hoped  that  the  fruit  of  so  much  toil  will  uoth 
allowed  to  perish.    Professor  Kev  was  a  tboroiut 
enthusiast  in  his  eubject,  and  delighted  to  tilli    ; 
about  it ;  his  knowledge  of  Terence  and  PlaotM 
was  probably  unsorpaased  in  England,  as  lhefi^ 
quent  referencee  to  him  in  hia  friend  Dr.  Wagner*!    , 
Terence  prove ;  he  was  besides  a  very  good  teuhn,    ; 
espedally  of  Latin  construction.    As  a  philolo^t    j 
he  cannot  rank  so  highly ;  his  decided  antaeosiaa    i 
to  what  he  called  "  Sanakritists  "  can  horal;  ^    | 
to  toll  against  his  reputation  in  this  departmont    . 
But  the  active  port  he  took  in  the  proceedings  at 
the  Philological  Society  fkim  the  first  has  dM« 
much  to  encourage  the  growing  taste  for  tlit 
subject,  and  his  proreeaoriel  lectures  never  fuledts 
attract  an  intererted  and  attentive  audience. 

B.  Elus- 


CinnnranMt,  R.  C  F.R.S..  at  Frauhun,  iKsr  Hulmic* 

Nomnber  M. 
COLiB,    Aldasdhi,    at  P«rii,  KoTBOibw  II.     [P^oW  " 

CHrWopAn-  Colamiy  Urnxmrlmf  imtriai,  in  the  LoottiJ 
Dsjuvr.  Mdlle.,  at  Put*,  DoiHitH'  1,  (gad  TT. 
H*aRiiioii,  II  na.  Uabv,  U  H»mp»io»d,  HonmUr  K.  >•?'  *"■ 

[UuDbei  Dt  the  InnltnLa  of  pJnlcri  in  Wita  Coloiui-J 
HouauTox,  A,  B.,  NoxBiilKr  13,  iged  e». 


Palolar  In  gli-.) 
■  iCiii«di[U«ti,KoTHiliB 
it.  '[Took.l«»dlngpm  in  ont«iWngU««ri»,t*  "J^ 
OongTom  lor  «*  Befonn  und  CodlflcMlm  o*  imw""*" 
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OBRUUT  LETTEB. 

Ootlia :  October  81. 

A  verj  valuable  book,  none  the  less  welcome  for 
bmiig  borrowed  from,  the  Euglisli,  has.  just  been 
added  to  our  literature— a  Oerman  version,  namely, 
of  Meaars.  Crowe  and  CRVsIcoBelle's  excellent 
btatonr  of  tbe  earl^  Flemisli  painters,  the  brothers 
Van  Sjck  and  their  followers  up  to  ^e  beginning 
of  the  Biileenth  century.  It  is  edited  by  Anton 
Springer  and  puUiahed  (Leipzig ;  Hirzel)  under 
tfie  title  of  Geichichte  der  aitniederldnduc&en 
Malerei.  The  fact  of  its  translation  having  been 
undertaken  by  our  most  distioguishod  art-historko 
is  the  best  passible  proof  of  the  eiiteem  in  which 
tbe  work  is  held  here.  It  ia  hardly  oecessai^  to 
Bay  that  it  is  not  a  mere  translation ;  the  fruit  of 
the  scientj&c  reeearchea  of  the  last  few  years  is 
seen  in  the  emendatioim  and  additioDS  mode  by  the 
editor.  The  narrative  ie  constructed  an  n,  better 
plan,  and  in  many  caaea,  even  where  the  facts  are 
untouched,  new  and  clearer  light  is  thrown  upon 
them.  Altogether  the  book  has  assumed  a  rather 
difTerent  aspect,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  the  authors 
diaapi^roTiDg  the  change. 

Springer  has  strictly  followed  his  predecesoon' 
lead  in  ascribing  the  pictures  to  the  difTerent 
painters.  His  remarks  in  the  preface  with  regard 
to  the  namine'of  pictures  are  worthy  of  notice,  self- 
evidentenough  to  be  almost  bsken  for  gmnted,  jet  so 
aeldom  clearly  acknowledged ;  they  are  as  follows:  — 
"  The  works  of  the  old  masters  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  two  classes,  those  whose  authorship 
nets  on  outward  indisputable  proof,  and  those  in 
whose  esse  it  can  only  be  gueesed  at  by  the  style. 
The  two  clssses  may  be  compared  to  the  consoli- 
dated and  the  fioatinfr  debt  of  a  well-ordered 
State.  We  can  only  jndge  an  artist  by  pictures  of 
the  former  class,  because  an  opinion  to  be  of  aoy 
value  must  rest  on  certainly.  An  attempt,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  made  to  convert  the  fiuating 
debt  into  codsoIb.  Careful  analysis,  technical 
teats,  or  one  lucky  discovery  occasionally  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  or  make 
that  absence  less  felt.  In  time,  ihe  weight  of 
probability  over-balancoa  the  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  works  in  question,  Some  pictures, 
however,  there  always  will  be  that  steadfastly 
de&e  all  attempts  at  conclusive  identification. 
They  serve  as  a  constant  whetstone  to  the  wits  of 
the  investigator,  test  his  powers  of  discernment, 
and,  as  a  means  of  education,  are  indispensable  to 
the  art-connoisseur.  On  the  other  hand  they 
show  the  vulnerable  point  in  our  learning, 
— that  is  to  say,  its  dependence  on  personal 
moods."  Very  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  last 
chapter  is  new.  It  discusses  the  position  which 
the  Flemish  School  of  painting  occupied  in  history, 
ita  relation  to  wood  and  copper-engraving,  and  its 
influence  on  other  nations.  A  list  of  all  the  au- 
thorities, from  Cyriacus  of  Ancona  to  Earel  van 
Mander,  is  given  at  the  end,  and  several  excellent 
heliotypes  are  added  besides.  It  is  certainly  not 
■urprising  that  the  combined  talent  of  three,  or — if 
we  take  the  archival  researches  made  in  Belgium 
into  account — four  nations,  should  have  produced 
a  good  result.  We  look  upon  the  book  as  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  history  of 
art  should  be  written,  and  this  is  in  a  measure 
due  to  the  subject  being  so  strictly  circumscribed. 
We  may  hope  that  as  a  brilliant  example  to  those 
who  are  co-workers  in  these  investigations  it  will 
exercise  a  benefidal  effect. 

Again  our  attention  is  directed  to  a  foreign 
poet  in  German  dress,  Miehtl  Angiio't  »ammtUch« 
Gedichte(hw{ti^ :  Diirr),  translated  and  edited  by 
Sophie  Easendever,  a  member  of  a  well-known 
artist  family  in  Diisseldorf.  Tbe  oateide  of  the 
book  is  decorated  with  artistic  draigns  of  Michel 
Angelo's  time.  The  Italian  and  Qerman  texts 
are  printed  side  by  side,  the  former  copied  from 
Oeaare  Quasti's  edition. 

TrontalmniMcks  Studien,  von  Wilhelm  Lang 
(Leipzig :  Hartung),  contains  an  article  well  worth 
reading  on  the  profound  and  atriking  verse  of  tba 
great  Iloientane  muter,  and  displays  both  sound 


learning  and  shrewd  judgment  Beside  that 
just  mentioned  on  Michel  Angelo's  poetry,  the 
first  volume  contains  studies  on  tbe  Petrussagn, 
Bant«,  and  Savonarola;  tbe  second  will  include 
Alexander  Manzoni,  Querrazzi,  La  Farina,  tbe 
Italian  National  Union,  Cavour  and  a  Free  Church 
in  a  Free  State,  and  German  and  Italian  Unity. 

Motaik  «ur  KwutffncAichte  (Berlin:  Oppen- 
heim)  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Quttfried 
Kinkel,  of  which  one  on  Stonehenge  and  the  date 
of  its  origin  may  be  interesting  to  English  readers, 
but  their  length  and  discuraivenera  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  matter  contained. 

The  illustrated  edition  of  Tktodor  Storm's 
Smubuch  (Leipzid':  Mauke),  announced  some  time 
back,  doea  not  disappoint  our  expectations ;  it 
may  truly  be  called  a  prize-edition.  Heir  Hans 
Speckter  proves  hiinseir  an  artist  of  exceptional 
talent,  and  one  particularly  well  aiiited  m  the 
present  instance  to  his  task.  His  amazing  fertility 
of  invention,  invention  of  the  most  graceful 
order,  shows  itself  in  his  ornamental  compositions, 
and  bis  woodcuts  of  landscapes,  without  losing 
the  character  of  woodcut^,  are  remarkable,  not 
only  for  clearness  and  beauty  of  drawing,  but  for 
a  certain  pictureequeneas  of  treatment  which  is 
peculiarly  effective. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  a 
very  important  architectural  work  in  Berlin,  the 
Natitmal-Grdlerie,  is  approaching  completion.  The 
actual  building-  is  already  finished,  and  the  interior 
decoration  is  to  be  finished  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  lunettes  and  ceiling-pieces  in  the 
diagonal  room  in  the  basement  ore  painted  by  Herr 
Ewald  in  wax-colours,  and  represent  scenes  from 
the  legend  of  the  Nibelungen ;  a  frieie  in  relief 
by  Oerer,  tbe  subject  taken  from  Pritsso-Ger- 
man  history,  adorns  the  staircase.  The  rotunda 
on  the  first-floor  is  decorated  with  a  cupola  frieze 
painted  on  a  gold  ground,  by  August  von  Ileyden, 
which  reprMsnts  a  fantastic  procesuon  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  Scenes  out  of  the  lives  of  the  old 
German  masters,  Biirer,  Holbein,  and  otheis, 
painted  on  a  black  ground,  form  the  subjects  of 
the  lunettes  beneath,  and  the  columns  support  the 
polychrome  statues  of  tbe  Muses  by  Ciuandrelli. 
The  large  hall  is  for  the  cartoons  of  Peter  Oor- 
neliuB.  The  frescoes  above  are  desiipied  by  Pro- 
fessor Bendemann,  of  Biisseldorf,  and  executed  by 
his  pupils,  among  them  his  son :  the  largo  spaces 
of  the  caps  are  occupied  bv  allegorical  figures, 
which  BTmbalixe  the  different  powers  necessary  to 
artistic  production;  the  lunettes  by  groups  in- 
tended to  express  the  various  moods  of  the  im- 
af^naiy  beholders.  These  are  painted  in  several 
shades  of  grey  on  a  coloured  ground,  ar 
nected  by  ornamental  devices;  at  tbe  four 
Genius  is  represented  on  his  earthy  pilgrimage, 
being  mocked,  admired,  bound,  and  finally  set 
free;  above  the  doors  are  Genius  and  Nature 
pouting,  and  boys  holding  a  shield  bearing  the 
name  of  Oornelius.  This  room  is  intended  forthe 
cartoons,  the  relirious  pictures,  and  the  church- 
furniture  of  the  Ludwigskirche  and  the  Oampo 
Santo,  the  second  for  the  cartoons  of  the  frescoes 
in  the  Olyptothek  in  Munich.  The  intermediate 
spaces  are  occupied  by  a  chain  of  lunettes  repre- 
senting the  legend  of  Prometheus,  painted  by 
Peter  Jansaen,  of  Uiisseldorf;  in  the  chief  picture 
the  hero  is  seen  chained  to  the  rock  and  pitied  by 
the  Oceanidee.  The  last  niche  is  reserved  for  the 
colossal  bust  of  Cornelius,  in  gilt  bronze,  by  Wit- 
tig,  of  Diiseeldorf. 

The  National  Gallery  which  is  to  open  next 
spring  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  Wagner 
collection,  all  works  by  modem  painters  and 
sculptors  bought  by  OovemmenL  A  special  fund 
has  neen  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Minister  for  Church  Affairs,  and  a 
consisting  of  artists  and  art-scholars 
yearly  appointed  by  him.  Among  their  latest 
acquisitions  are:  apicture  bvSchwind;  a  su^ect- 
picture  by  Giinther,  of  Weimar;  a  study  of^ani- 
mals,  by  Kiihling ;  a  picture,  by  Schrader,  of  the 
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Hobenzolleni;  a  hunting-soene,  by  the  late  Von 
Gierimaky ;  some  cartoons  by  Schnorr,  of  Oarolv 
feld;  and  sculpture  by  Wittig  and  Emil  Wolff. 
Eiss,  the  sculptor,  bequeathed  several '  works  of 
art  to  the  National  Gallery  :  among  others,  a 
marble  group  of  .FoAA,  J9o7>s  mtf  CA<irilfy;abronze 
relief  representing  hnnting-Bcenea :  and  a  picture 
of  Moses  at  tbe  fountain,  ny  the  late  A.  Drager  ; 
beside  devoting  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  the  works  of  modem  artists. 

A  small  pamphlet,  by  Geor^  Treu,  has  just 
made  its  appearance  in  the  domain  of  archaeology, 
entitled  Da  osn'um  fmmanorum  larvarwnque  anti- 

C' I  imar/mSnu.     It  is  the  precursor  of  a  larser 
k  on  skeletons  in  ancient  art,  which,  judging' 
by  tbe  specimen  before  ns,  will  be  a  very  careful 

Otto  BenndorTa  Beitraga  sur  Ktntitmtt  det  at- 
luchen  Thtattn,  first  published  in  ^iAZ^tteh^ftfiir 
dtterreiehiicie  Gymnatiea,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. It  gives  a  lively  picture  ot  ancient  times, 
and  shows  great  penetration,  put  to  a  good  use. 
For  instance,  no  one  has  ever  yet  exactly  under- 
stood how  the  thousands  of  spectators  that  as- 
sembled in  the  Greek  theatee  could  get  seated  in 
a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  nor  how  the  tAeori- 
hm,  or  money  given  &om  the  Treasury  to  the 
poor  citizens  *<>  P^y  for  their  seats  at  the  theatre, 
was  paid  out.  Bc^dorf  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation :  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
B'acea  of  honour  reserved  for  the  priests,  tbe 
ovenmient  officers,  and  the  corporations,  the 
krrkidet  of  the  theatre  were  occupied  by  the 
people  according  to  their  tribes,  in  the  same  order 
of  precedence  as  that  observed  in  the  army,  in 
processions,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  In  the 
same  order  also  the  tAaaHum  was  paid  out  to 
them,  not  in  the  shape  of  ready  money,  but  of 
counters  (free  passes),  which  were  redeemed  for 
money  from  the  manager  of  the  theatre  (thea- 
tronet)  by  the  Slate  after  the  Dionysian  games. 
All  these  counters,  the  so-called  mombi,  were 
sorted  on  being  cashed,  and  apportioned  to  the 
tribunal,  the  assembly  of  the  P^le,  the  public 
festivals,  or  private  enterprises.  The  author  has 
further  made  the  olt-discussed  sentence  of 
Plautus,  teortum  exolttum  n«  quod  in  pro- 
setnio  itdeat,  the  subject  of  his  investigation, 
and  explains  it  by  the  Greek  custom  of  the 
Httairae  following  their  favourite  actors  behind 
the  scenes,  as  the  actresses  are  now  visited  by 
their  admirers  in  tbe  green-room.    - 

The  third  volume  of  Reinhold  Pauli's  GeadticKta 
EnglaniTs  teit  den  FritdatucUiitttn  von  1814  and 
J816  (Leipzig:  Hirzel)  is  out.  It  treats  of  the 
period  from  1840  to  1862,  and  takes  in  therefore 
the  death  of  O'Connell,  the  Russell  Ministry,  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  and  the  fall  of 
the  Whig  Ministry  through  liord  Palmerston.  I 
would,  naturally,  rather  not  anticipate  the  English 
verdict  on  the  book,  but  the  character  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  seems  to  me  not  only  very  pleasingly, 
but  also  very  happily  drawn. 

The  latest  novel  by  Paul  Heyse,  hn  FaraXeie 
(Barlui :  Hertz)  contains  much  that  is  baautifal 
and  interestinf^ ;  men  and  circumstances  are 
cleverly  pictured  in  lively  colours,  and  the  graphic 
representation  of  artist-life  in  the  gay  pious  town 
of  Munich  ebows  a  thorough  understanding  of  that 
remarkable  order  of  being.  But — it  soundstrivial, 
yet  tbe  book  before  us  confirms  the  statement — 
the  writer  of  novelettes  sliould  not  try  to  write 
novels ;  he  vrill  hardly  succeed  in  making  a  united 
whole  out  of  such  a  variety  of  different  motives. 

The  two  prominent  characters  of  the  book  seem 
to  be  those  of  a  sculptor  and  his  high-born  friend. 
The  former  is  the  victim  of  a  had  wife,  who,  after 
betraying  him,  atands  between  him  and  his  happi- 
ness in  the  shape  of  marriage  with  a  woman  ia 
his  own  station  of  life,  by  m^ng  a  le^  divorce 
impossible ;  the  other  has  &llen  out  with  his  be- 
trothed on  account  of  her  requiring  him  to  conform 
to  the  social  proprietiea  of  a  snuJl  o>pit*l  town, 
he  being  rather  a  gay  youi^  fellow.  These  jacu 
■  '  thinl     
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natme  and  the  Ibwb  of  custom  vu  to  be  the  prin-  ' 
d|wl  theme  of  tli«  story.  But  the  quairel  of  the  - 
two  lov«n  u  suppoeed  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  book  b^u,  and  is  thewfora  only  hinted  at, 
and  the  sculptor  evontuftlly  succeeds  in  getting  his 
second  mamage  te^ieed,  there  b^g  nothing  but 
Qte  apitefidness  of  a  woman  to  hinder  it. 

No  one  leadingthooght  connects  the  seventl 
p«rt8  togetherTrhe  book  divides  itself  into  a 
number  of  very  pretty  noyelettea  elererly  linked 
toffether,the  only  thing  that  stiikee  us  in  tbem  all 
bwog  that  in  one  way  or  another  all  the  peiBonagee 
are  at  war  with  tlie  ciTil  marriage-law,  a  fact 
which  produces  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  reftder.  But  I  was  forgetting  one 
pair  of  loTwa,  Minna  Engelken,  the  flower-painter, 
and  Eosenhnsch,  the  p^tor  of  battle-pieces, 
who  are  both  so  amiable  as  to  make  us  leadj  to 
fbigive  the  author  a  great  deal. 
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they  brought  with  them  the  idea  that  the  gods 
only  visited  the  "  high  places  of  the  earth."  This 
caused  them  to  huUd  the  Zigguraii,  or  temple- 
towers,  of  seven  stages.  Of  these  the  most  un- 
portant  was  the  temple  of  "  the  Mountain  of  the 
World,"  situated  at  Babylon,  and  sscred  to  Bel. 
In  this  temple  rose  the  "  waters  of  the  river." 
The  rising  of  these  waters  were  measured  on  the 
second  day  of  the  month  Niean,  by  an  officer 
called  the  AmU-urugal  (WA.I.,  iv.  46).  The 
top  stage  of  these  towers  had  frequently 
large  horns  projecting  from  them — evidently  the 
prototypes  of  the  peaks  of  the  Accadian  "  gha-raali 
Kurra,''  or  "  Mountain  ot  the  East."  The  seven- 
stage  tower  would  make  leven  tquara  on  plan, 
and  would  therefore  resemble  the  relinous  con- 
ception of  the  seven  diviwons  of  Hades,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rose  "  the  waters  of  life  "  (W.  A.I., 
iv.  30,  38  col.  2). 

From  these  notices  it  would  appear  that  the 
Accadian  conception  of  the  shape  of  the  earth 
was  of  its  being  a  mountun,  in  the  interior  of 
which  was  Hades,  or  "  mat  Nu-gS^  "  the  land  of 

DiodoTus  Siculus  states  that  the  Obaldeans 
taught  that  the  world  was  in  aht^  like  an  in- 
verted boat,  but  we  have  no  indication  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  theory  in  the  texts.  On  the 
Chaldean  seals  we  frequently  find  the  gods  repre- 
sented as  standing  between  two  mountain-peaks, 
and  sometimes  on  the  back  of  a  bull ;  this  con- 
nects the  similes  of  the  mountain  and  the  bull  in 
the  hymn  given  above.     W.  St.  O.  BosoAwmi. 
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ABSTBIAS  SIBCOTEBIEa. 

Bdthh  Itaaeum :  Not.  IT.  IBTt. 

The  late  discoveries  in  Assyrian  studies  have 
given  ns  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  Chaldean  Cos- 
mogony, bat  as  yet  we  have  not  mat  with  any 
dennite  statement  iUoBtrating  their  theory  of  the 
form  of  the  earth.  There  are,  however,  passages 
in  the  inscriptions  which  appear  to  throw  si 
light  on  this  interesting  subject 

The  first  of  these  is  a  hymn  printed  in  W.A.I. 
27, 2,  which  is  addressed  to  the  "  Mountain  of  the 
World,"  or  the  MountsinoftheEsst,  the  Accadian 
Olympus,  round  which  centred  all  the  mythology 
of  the  Accftdians.    I  translate  as  follows : — 
"  Oh  !  graat  mountain  of  Bel  Im  kliimrit.    'Whose 
head 
Kquali  hMir*Ti.    Its  mighty  hotloir  the  sea  fills 
In  tha  l.inda  like  a  poworfol  bull  it  lies 
Its  horns  (nre)  like  the  ccotre  of  the  Sua  the  nbods 

ofbrillinnce 
Like  the  Star  of  heaven  tha  proclaimcr  (Dil-bat 
Venus  the  Marning  Star)  full  uf  ligbt." 

When  the  Accadians  migrated  into  Babylonia, 


CAfTAIlT  EOFFUEIBR's  CHABXS. 

Uateonlagleal  0(B»:  Rot.  10,1879. 

Will  you  kindly  draw  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  fact  that  the  Second  Year  of  Cap- 
tain Hoffaieyer's  Synoptic  Charts  of  the  Weather 
in  Northern  Europe  and  the  Atlantic,  commencing 
with  December,  1874,  is  now  about  to  be  issued  P 

The  subecriptibn,  as  before,  vrill  be  1'2».  6d,  per 
quarter,  including  poetage  of  the  monthly  parts. 

I  sludl  be  ^lad  to  receive  names  of  gentlemen 
who  are  wiUing  to  encoura^  the  undertaking, 
which  is  carried  on  at  Oaptain  Hoffmeyer's  own 
expense.  Bobebt  Soott,  liirector. 


In  the  fourth  volume  of  CAipt  from  a  Oermatt 
Workihop,  recently  reviewed  in  the  Acasbky, 
Professor  Max  MiiUer  has  published,  on  page  111, 
three  original  lettam  of  the  late  Stamslas  Julien. 
They  contain  a  denial  of  the  identity  in  many 
Chinese  and  Mongol  words  advocated  by  me  in 
the  Jourtuil  of  th*  French  Ethiuilogical  Soeitli/,  as 
well  OS  in  Otters  to  him  and  in  a  letter  to  I^rofeesoT 
MaxMiiUet. 

These  interesting  letters  of  the  great  French 
Sinologue  who  has  passed  away  are  important  in 
two  rupects.  They  are  almost  the  only  contribu- 
tion that  he  made  during  fifty  years  of  philolo- 
gical authorship  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question. 
Are  the  languages  of  Eastern  Asia  connected  with 
each  other  ?  We  may  see  in  them  how  a  great 
scholar  who  has  studied  languages  through  a  long 
life  without  comparing  them  with  each  other 
may  reason  on  their  connexion.  But  we  also  have 
in  them  unimpeachable  testimony  on  the  way  in 
which  Chinese  words  are  treated  which  have 
wandered  into  the  Msnchu  language.  Ejcamples 
are  given  of  the  new  sufExes  which  are  appended 
to  the  Ohinese  roots  in  Ikeir  new  habitat. 

Julien  did  not  look  at  the  question  with  a 
steady  eye,  or  he  would  have  compared  the 
Mongol  begm,  "low,"  not  with  the  Chinese  hia, 
"  low,"  but  with  the  Ohinese  pei,  "  low,"  where,  as 
I  show  in  my  forthcoming  work,  *'  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Ohinese  Characters,"  p.  88,  a 
final  k  has  been  lost.    Nor  should  he  hsve  com- 


pared the  Mon^l  logon,  "  green,"  with  the  Ghinm 
Cimg,  which  is  "black,  "Uue"  or  "grwn," 
hut  with  the  Chinese  lok,  which  is  never  sot- 
thing  but  "  green,"  How  could  he  ju^  m. 
rectly  on  the  subject  when  he  took  so  httk 
pains  in  selectioff  words  for  comparison?  It 
would  be  incredible  were  it  not  a  fact  that  he 
has  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  a  nuia  tIui 
should  say  that  the  English  and  Oeniun  wordi 
for  blue  are  not  the  some,  because  the  German 
blau  cannot  be  identified  with  asuri. 

It  is  moat  unfortunate,  too,  that  Julien  ihmU 
not  have  considered  it  necessary  to  nuke  ut 
research  on  the  old  souuds  of  the  Chinese  Asa- 
ten.  Contentedly  he  cites  ji  sa  the  Chineufn 
"  sun,"  and  denies  that  it  is  the  same  word  u  it 
Mongol  naran.  The  Sanskrit,  Coreon,  and  Ji- 
panese  transcriptions  all  combine  to  show  thit 
the  old  Ohinese  word  for  sun  was  nit.  Thi«  nij 
feiy  well  be  compared  with  noraiigbecaasamiw 
part  of  the  worta  t  changes  to  r.  What  pud 
could  this  great  scholar  have  siven  that  b  tk 
dim  ages  of  the  past  where  phuology  will  set  u 
our  guide  when  bistory  forsakes  ns,  the  mm  mi 
still,  as  now,  called  by  the  Ohinese^P  J 

The  most  valuable  tetter  of  the  tiiree  is  tht  I 
third,  because  Julien  here  states  some  tseta  re-  I 
Bpecting  Manchu  with  the  great  authority  of  lui 

F'ingtie  is  the  Chinese  for  "  a  balance.'  Itle- 
!  comes  Manchu,  and  in  course  of  time  needs  tn  k 
used  BS  a  verb.  The  indolence  of  the  Tartw  in- 
tellect, or  the  undeveloped  condition  of  itsgnm- 
matical  consdousness,  does  not  idlow  the  MuiEiin 
to  use  the  root  j^ing  as  the  ChineBe  do,  as  nA, 
substantive,  or  adjective.  Instead  of  thie  ther 
add  syllablee.  Julieu  tells  us  that  they  ■ayp'iV 
ifleboumbi  in  the  sense  "  to  be  weighed,"  ud 
p'ingt^oumbi  in  the  sense  "  cause  to  weigh." 

VE'e  must  be  on  our  watch,  therefore,  lest  w 
mistake  modem  importations  for  primeval  identi- 
ties, A  "balance"  is  a  Chinese  implement, Bid  i 
its  name  has  been  introduced  into  the  Usguip 
of  the  Manchus  since  the  time  when  they  wen 
brought  into  direct  historical  relation  with  Chlia  | 
But  what  of  such  words  as  logon  "  green,"  i(^  ' 
"  low/'morfon  "  wood," A'utwyen  "light  in  weigtl,' 
tingn  "  heaven,"  and  a  multitude  more  bebntriw 
to  the  daily  domestic  vocabataTy  of  the  Mod^ 
people  and,  while  closely  resembling  the  Chinese. 
having  nothing  to  do  with  civilised  implementa  a 
objects  of  barter  P  They  may  be  borrowed  loo. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  they  are  primitive  v>l 
original,  because  they  are  to  the  Mongol  vha: 
Saxon  words  ore  to  Kngljuh. 

The  immensity  of  Professor  Max  MiUIn'e  k- 
searches  in  the  comparative  r^on  doee  not  pewt 
him,  as  his  remarks  show,  to  give  in  his  adheeioE 
to  Professor  Julien's  conclusions,  snd  I  thiit  k 
will  admit  that  there  is  no  great  force  in  ih 
attack  of  my  old  Mend  the  great  French  Sinologue 
upon  me,  except  in  the  epithets  with  wHcb  i» 
commences  his  assault  on  my  theory,  "  faux,  anU- 
fiiux."  Josbph  Edei-ii- 


GBASAnA  A5D  AUCEBIA. 

St.  Jgao  da  Lu :  Nor.  n,  Wt. 

I  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  tb 
sunieetion  of  your  correspondent  in  the  AcADf 
of  November  20,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  leliaie' 
"  CoHodo  Almeria  era  Atmarta 
GrAQada  era  au  alquerio." 
Your  correspondent  says  "  that  the  expresdoo  *" 
intended  to  be  complimentary."  I  agree ;  but  li> 
which  town  ?  To  Almeria,  or  to  Granada.''  He 
apparently  takes  it  as  complimentary  to  GrsDtat ', 
I  to  Almeria.  Almeria  claims  the  greater  f- 
tiquity  of  the  two  towns,  and  the  full  meaninB  1 
believe  to  be:  "When  Almeria  was  {alrsaJ.'J 
Almeiia  (t.«.,  a  considerable  city),  Gntnsda  (or  lU 
aite)  was  onlv  a  ferm-outbuilding,"  or  perhaps  boi« 
the  same  relation  to  Almeria  as  the  "alqtiHi* 
(outbuilding,  shedj  does  to  the  form. 

On  referring  to  Ford's  ^wm,  p,  3W-wlueli  i 
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bad  not  done  Wora — I  find  he  gives  the  Kime 
general  meuiiag :  "  Then  (in  the  days  of  Almeria'a 
greatness),  according  to  the  proTSrb,  Qr&aada  wai 
merdt)  a  &nn,"  It  is  rare,  in  this  kind  of  die- 
Umt,  that  one  town  compliments  its  neighbour; 
it  is  far  more  often  the  rerene.  There  is  generallj 
an  azaggeretion  of  one's  own  merita,  and  an  equal 
died^  of  other  people's.  Almeria  is,  as  it  were, 
the  speaker  here,  and  therefore  I  give  to  "  alqueria  " 
the  most  contemptuous  meaning  it  will  bear. 

Wkhtworth  Wkbstek. 


T»a  Ediios  viiii  be  glad  if  the  Secretaries  of  Imti- 
liUiont,  and  other  perumt  amcemed,  teitt  lend 
their  end  in  making  thit  Calmdar  a*  am^Ute  at 
polt^e. 


.    Oryitai  PkIkcs  CcDoert  (SL  /oibl 
Kt  BaplUI). 
Bmtardi^    ?cppul»r  Conorrt,   Bt. 

.    Ateundn  Esdm  Concert  (Ma- 


Qmjihlail    Rcpngentiition     of 
InWrvolh,-'  by  Dr.  W.  Pole. 
9  pjn.    Sodftty  at  Arta  :  Ouitor  Leotiin. 

„  HoaAmy  PopuUr  Concert^  St. 
JvDH'a  HnU  (Udme.  Earipoff, 
Wlibelmj). 
TVBDU,  DcofT,  SJOpjn.  Zook^lcal :  Pipgn  !>;  PiDfonr 
Owen,  Jlr.J.W.aKk,  theKsT. 
B.  Boog  Witaoi),  uid  Dr.  H. 

„       atbUial  Ansliuologi' :  Hatics  at 

CluUdsui  Tiblet.'  by  B.  Fox 
Talbot ;  "  On  BabylonUn  Aw 
gtiTj  by  Plgiim  and  Gcomatit- 
OBl  Elgna."  by  ttw  Bat.  A.  H. 
B4yae :  "  On  tb«  Asyrlin  BeU«r 
tDthelmmorUllCyot  tbeSonl,'* 
by  W.  Boacaw«]  ;  "  fhi  thu  nnih 
Bulller  Papynu," 


r  Pspynu,"  by  Proli 
LDBAingtAn:  ** Od 
Bt    Mspg   of    tbt    ; 


WnunmuT,  Sh.  S,  a 


LoDd,"  by  B.  II.  Dnoh. 
.    lltrnirrFqnd. 
.    Uilme.  BKipoira  Second  RedUl 


d  Flft«nth  Cm- 


if  ElUpEfc  Fnni 


"On  I 


Fbhut,  Dec  10,    7.M 


SyaCas  dT  Algtbrmlcil  Bqna- 
Oon,"  by  ProfMwr  Cayley  ; 
"  On  B  Piohloni  of  BIkubUIh," 

p.m.    Koyal.    Antlqnntjis. 
p.ni.    SKnd  Hunnonk  SodM;,  Bntir 
Bit]  (Oi/vrah}. 


PniElTill. 
pologfoBl. 


jy;  "On  tho  PUi 
IT  nirJ,"  by  F.  J. 

London  Anthro- 


SCIENCE. 

The  SeneaHong  of  Ttyiie  an  a  Fhygiologieal 
Sa-gis  ferr  the  Theory  of  Mvsjc.  By  Her- 
mann L.  F.  Helmholtz,  M.  D.  Trsns- 
Isted,  with  Additional  Notes  and  an  Addi- 
tiontj  .^pendiz,  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis, 
B.A.,F.R.S.  (London:  Longmans  &  Co., 
18?5.) 

(Firxl  Notice.) 
The  publication  of  this  work  in  German  in 
1862  formed  an  epacb  in  the  science  of 
mneic.  AltbotiKh  it  bas,  since  that  time, 
been  recognised  by  moat  scientific  men  who 
interest  themselveB  in  the  subject  as  afford- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  an  intelligible  basis 
for  the  investigatioii  of  the  material  which 
B  have  to  work  with,  it  has  hitherto 


been  known  to  tho  Elnglisb  musical  pnblii 
almost  exclosirely  throagh  the  medinm  of 
such  works  as.  Tyndall  on  SouTvi,  and  Sed- 
ley  Taylor  on  Sound  and  Mutic.  The  ac- 
coniit  given  ia  these  works  was  necessarily 
incomplete,  owing  to  their  small  extent ; 
and  now  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Ellis  for  a 
laborious  and  for  the  most  part  extremely 
accnrate  translation,  accompanied  by  a 
valnable  collection  of  collateral  information 
on  points  connected  with  the  subject.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  high  price  of  the 
volume  may  be  likely  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  general  diffusion  among  professional 
musicians. 

We  are  stmck  at  the  outset  by  the  im- 
provement effected  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  the 
translation  of  the  technical  terms.  He  dis- 
cards Tyndall's  half-German  forms,  such  as 
clang,  clang-tint,  overtone ;  and  replaces 
them  by  others  which  are  at  least  English, 
if  not  quite  the  beet  possible.  I  should  pre- 
fer the  adoption  of  the  late  Professor  Don- 
kin's  proposal  to  nse  the  word  note  for  the 
German  Hang ;  Mr.  Bllis  uses  compound 
tone.  ClangMnt  makes  way  for  quality  of 
tone ;  and  onertone  is  generally  replaced  by 
the  expression  u^er  partial :  upper  lone 
would  be  preferabte  if  overtone  is  objected 
to  ;  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  objection. 
Ground  lone  is  replaced  by  prime  tone ;  I  do 
not  see  the  object  of  discarding  the  better- 
known  term  fundamental.  The  term  har- 
monic is  employed  in  the  sense  of  harmo- 
nious ;  this  is  objectionable,  as  the  ordinary 
meaning  is  so  universally  accepted,  and  is 
not  covered  by  any  of  the  previous  eipres- 

The  work  of  Helmholti  is  divided  into 
three  principal  parts :  on  the  Composition  of 
Vibrations;  on  thelntermptions  (Perturba- 
tions, Storangen')  of  Harmony  ;  and  on  theBe- 
lationship  of  Musical  Tones  (Kotes,  £7an^e). 
The  two  first  divisions  comprise  the  physical 
investigation  ;  the  third  aims  at  the  founda- 
tion of  an  aesthetic  system  based  on  the 
previous  enquiry,  and  conLprises  a  historical 
dissertation  of  great  research  and  interest, 
and  a  discnesion  of  the  principles  of  har- 
mony, chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  jnst 
intonation. 

In  dealing  with  the  physical  work  it  will 
be  desirable  to  point  out  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  division  of  the  ai^ument  between  expe- 
rimental evidence  and  theory,  A  portion 
of  the  statements  of  Helmholtz  rest  upon 
mathematical  or  mechanical  bases ;  unless 
these  are  discriminated  the  ordinary  reader 
is  puzzled  as  to  certain  points,  for  which  he 
thinks  be  ought  to  see  the  reason,  when  in 
trnth  tlie  evidence  maybe  contained  in  some 
mathematical  demonstration.  The  demon- 
strations unfitted  for  the  general  reader  are 
collected  in  the  Appendix,  but  of  course  they 
do  not  contain  everjrthing;  and,  indeed, 
little  trouble  has  been  taken  to  make  them 
accessible  to  persons  possessing  only  a  slight 
knowledge  of  mathematics. 

In  the  first  part,  after  the  introdoction  of 
the  conception  of  a  wave,  the  proposition  is 
demonstrated  that  qnahty  of  tone  depends 
on  form  of  vibration.  The  inference  is 
made  to  depend  on  an  exhaustive  process. 
It  is,  like  most  general  reasoning,  scarcely 
conclusive  in  itself,  bnt  furnishes  enit&ble 
foundation  for  more  rigorous  proof.     After 


the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  super- 
position of  small  motions,  follows  that  of 
Fonrier'a  Theorem.  Translated  into  ordinary 
language,  this  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 
Any  periodic  motion  whatever  can  be  repre- 
sented as  a  sum  of  pendulnm- vibrations, 
whose  vibration-nnmbers  are  integral  mul- 
tiples of  that  of  the  given  motion.  This 
is,  in  its  abstract  form,  not  a  mechanical 
law,  nor  an  experimental  observation ;  it  is 
a  statement  involving  only  taws  of  nnmber 
and  geometry,  and  it  can  be  verified  in  any 
particular  case  by  an  arithmetical  process 
involving  little  greater  complexity  in  prin- 
ciple than  the  consideration  that  two  and 
two  make  four.  Of  course  the  proof  in  the 
general  case  is  a  more  recondite  matter. 
The  statement  that  any  periodic  motion  will 
act  mechanically,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, as  if  it  were  such  a  snm  of  pendulum- 
vibrations,  is  a  farther  step,  and  rests  on  the 
known  mechanical  theory  of  such  matters. 
We  may  advance  the  demonstration  to  this 
same  point  by  direct  experiment  in  par- 
tacnlar  cases ;  and  for  those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  mathematical 
demonstration  the  experimental  treatment 
furnishes  an  assistance;  bnt  sneh  experi- 
ments can  prove  the  point  only  subject 
to  the  arrangements  and  conditions 
under  which  uiey  are  conducted.  The 
problpm  in  question  is  that  of  analysis 
of  vibrations  by  sympathy.  At  present  we 
are  only  speaking  of  vibrations,  not  of  tones. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  experiment  appli- 
cable to  tbis  particular  point  is  described  by 
Professor  Mayer ;  *  an  account  of  it  is 
given  at  page  699  in  the  translator's  Ap- 
pendix. The  complex  vibration  of  a  reed- 
pipe  affects  a  leather  snrface  which  is  con- 
nected by  silk  threads  with  eight  tuning- 
forks,  tuned  to  the  fiondamental  and  har- 
monics of  the  pipe.  So  long  as  the  tuning 
was  quite  accnrate,  the  forks  were  all 
excit«d  by  the  sounding  of  the  pipe ;  but 
the  slightest  deviation  in  the  tuning  of  any 
fork  silenced  it.  As  the  forks  only  execute 
pendulum- vibrations  ,t  the  experiment  proves 
that  the  periodic  vihration  arising  &om  a 
reed-pipe  is  capable  of  exciting  pendulnm- 
vibrations  corresponding  to  the  harmonic 
series,  and  no  others. 

The  next  step  in  the  argument  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  crucial  point  of  Helmboltz's 
theory,  by  which  all  the  rest  must  stand  or 
&il.  It  is  the  law  of  Ohm,  which  may  be 
thus  enunciated: — Simple  pendnlum-vibra- 
tions  in  air,  whether  existing  separately  or 
potentially  in  a  complex  periodic  motion, 
affect  the  ear  with  the  sensation  of  simple 
tones,  having  their  pitch  determined  by  the 

Periodic  times  of  the  pendulum -vibrations, 
he  demonstration  of  this  law  is  necessarily 
experimental,  for  it  involves  physical  pheno- 
mena not  included  in  our  fundamental  ma- 
thematical  or  mechanical  knowledge. 

The  experimental  detection  of  the  pre- 
sence of  simple  tones  in  complex  masses 
of  sound,  is  much  facilitated  by  the  employ- 
ment of  resonators.  First,  in  proving  Ohm's 
law,  we  say :  under  certain  circumstances 
the  mechanical  theory  tells  us  that  certain 


FrofessoT  of  FhysicB  in  the  Stevens  lostitate  of 
Technologf,  Hoboken,  New  Jstbbj,  U.S. 
,    t  This  IB  oDiy  Izae  to  a  flnt  approiimatioD,  bat 
that  is  snfAcietit  ibl^  this  oxperimenL 
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pendnliUD-TibFationG  miiBk  be  absent  from 
the  notes  examined ;  the  reeoiiatots  tell  ds 
that,  in.  sacli  csBea,  the  correeponding  simple 
tones  are  absent  too.  The  simpleet  experi- 
ments of  this  kiad  are  those  in  which  a  e^ing 
is  plucked  or  strack  at  the  node  of  a  given 
harmonic ;  in  which  case  the  existeiuw  of 
that  harmonic  Tihration  in  the  resalting 
motion  is  a  mechanical  impossibility :  the 
corresponding  simple  tone  is  then  found  to 
be  absent  from  the  note.  Again,  theory 
indicates  the  absmce  of  the  harmonic  Tibra- 
tions  of  even  cn^ders  from  stopped  organ- 
pipes;  the  corresponding  tones  are  found  to 
be  absent. 

The  oonverse  of  these  experimenta  is  not 
so  conclnsire.  Simple  pendnlnm- vibrations 
are  isolated  by  reiofbrcing  the  tone  of  a  foi^ 
with  a  resonator,  which  rejects  all  accessory 
tones  and  strengthens  the  fnndament^ 
The  ear  caimot  then  perceive  any  sensation 
of  pitch  except  that  doe  to  the  simple  tooe 
in  question  (p.  88). 

Practically  ttie  certainty  of  the  law  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  experiments  on  strings, 
and  pertly  on  the  couaderation  that  in  na- 
meroQs  cases  where  a  particular  harmonic 
vibration  is  mechanically  rendered  promi- 
nent, the  corresponding  tone  is  found  to  be 
ill  a  similar  poKition  mnsically. 

At  thia  stage  Helmholta  introdnces  de- 
tailed investigations  of  the  constitution  of 
the  notes  of  various  iastmmente,  principally 
of  the  pianoforte,  of  bowed  inatrnments, 
and  flute  and  reed  organ-pipes.  These  in- 
vestigations serve  to  QloBtrate  the  passage 
from  Ohm's  Uw  to  the  fiiUer  appreciation  of 
the  statement  already  mentioned,  that 
quality  of  tone  depends  on  the  form  of 
vibration.  In  fact  Ohm's  law  reduces  the 
varying  forms  of  vilvation  to  different 
arrangauents  of  tones  of  the  harmonic  series, 
so  far  as  the  ear  is  concerned ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  instmmente  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  genera)  e&ct  of  the  predominance 
of  different  groups  of  sacb  ttmes.  In  esti- 
mating numerically  the  intensity  of  the 
different  tones,  Helmholta  employs  the 
mechanical  energy  of  the  vilwation  as  the 
measure  (note  to  p.  122).  Thia  is  clearly 
inadmissible,  as  Helmholtz  himself  remarks 
in  the  note  on  p.  17,  and  again  at  p.  264, 
where  he  gives  an  experiment  which  might 
be  employed  for  the  rigorous  examination  of 
the  law  of  sensibility  of  the  ear.  I  have 
shown  some  time  ago  that,  if  we  admit  that 
in  similar  organ-pipes  similar  proportions  of 
the  wind  supplied  are  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tone,  the  meohuiical  energy  of 
notes  of  given  intenai^  varies  inversely  aa 
the  ribration-namber,  a  law  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance wiUi  the  general  indications  ot  the 
experiment  above  referred  to  ;  and,  admit- 
ting the  correctness  ot  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  calculation  for  pianoforte 
strings  at  p.  126,  a  considerable  alteration 
would  be  introduced  by  the  recognition  of 
this  law ;  bat  the  whole  calculation  rests  on 
h3rpotheEee  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  and  the 
results  do  not  pretend  to  any  great  accuracy. 
Moreover,  the  calculation  is  sll  based  on  the 
position  of  the  hammwat  4  of  the  length  of 
the  string  from  the  end ;  I  have  found  that 
in  Broadwood's  pianos  the  distance  is  very 
exactly  i.  The  investigation  of  the  motion 
of  bowed  strings  is  beautiful  and  interesting. 


WiUi  reference  to  organ-pipes  I  mustpoint 
out  that  wide  stopped  pipes,  which  Helm- 
holtz aasnmes  to  be  very  nearly  simple 
tones,  generally  contain  the  twelfUk  in  con- 
siderable int^isity,  as  I  shall  show  in 
the  course  of  this  article.  Mr.  Ellis  has 
made  a  couple  of  small  slips  about  oi^an- 
stops,  which  perhaps  do  not  nmch  matter; 
the  name  which  Helmholtz  writes  "quin- 
taten  "  is  always  written  "  quintaton  "  tech- 
nically, and  Hopkins  ia  right,  except  in 
omittmg  the  pointe  (note,  p.  50).  The  stop 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  twelfth  or  duo- 
decima;  ttie  quintaton  is  always  stopped, 
and  of  8  or  16  feet  tone ;  the  twelfth 
is  always  open  and  of  2§  feet  speaking 
length,  Seidel  gives  the  derivation  "  quin- 
tadena,  quinta  ed  una,"  which  appears  to  me 
as  doubtml  asHelmholtz's  "  quintam  tenens." 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  word  arose  simply 
from  the  remark  that  the  stop  bad  a  "  fifthy 
tone."  Again  (note  p.  273),  the  comet  is 
suggested  as  tho  English  equivalent  of  the 
violin  stops ;  the  comet  was  an  old-fashioned 
mixture,  quite  unsuitable  for  this  purpose  : 
the  kcraulophon  or  gamba  would  be  more  to 
the  point. 

The  discussion  of  the  notes  of  various 
instruments  enables  us  to  form  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  dependence  of 
quality  of  tone  on  the  harmonics  present. 
Some  have  supposed  that,  as  all  ordinary 
notes  have  the  same  harmonics,  all  must, 
according  to  this  law,  have  the  same  quality 
of  tone.  The  error  here  consists  in  the 
ambiguity  of  "same  harmonics."  The  har- 
monics of  musical  notes  all  belong  to  a 
certain  series,  but  each  separate  harmonic 
can  vary  from  a  great  intensity  to  none  at 
all.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have,  as  in 
laive  stopped  pipes,  only  the  fondamental 
and  12*  sensible  ;  the  intensity  of  the  12"' 
may  vary  from  about  twice  that  of  the  tim- 
damentaj  to  a  small  traction  of  it,  according 
to  the  scale  and  voicing  of  the  pipe :  and 
the  quality  varies  accordingly.  Much  more 
when  the  first  eight  or  more  partial  tones 
are  present,  can  we  by  varying  the  intensity 
of  tjl,  separately  or  m  groups,  conceive  of 
the  production  of  infinite  varieties  of  quality. 
That  tho  7"'  tone  is  generally  present  in 
considerable  strength  is  shown  by  the  dis- 
sonant efiect  of  the  common  minor  seventh, 
and  the  oessation'of  beats  when  it  is  flattened 
into  the  harmonic  seventh,  which  Mr.  Ellis 
caUs  the  subminor  seventh. 

The  theory  of  vowel  qualities  of  tone  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
book,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  it.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  animadversion  lately,  and  it 
would  require  a  separate  article  to  deal  with 
the  subject  with  any  completeness.  We 
may  observe,  however,  that,  if  it  be  true 
that  all  quality  of  tone  depends  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  harmonics  present,  this 
must  be  true  for  vowels  as  well  as  other 
sounds.  We  may  take  it  that  Helmholtz 
reduces  the  influence  of  the  oral  cavity  to 
two  elements :  a  characteristic  pitch  of  re- 
sonance, and  what  he  calls  a  "  Qrad  der 
Dampfiing"  (degree  o£  eitinctive  power). 
In  the  summary  at  p.  740,  Mr.  EUis  appears 
to  me  to  overlook  this  latter  element.  The 
result  of  it  is  that  different  forma  of  the 
oral  cavity  act  differently  on  tones  at  a  cer- 


tain distance  from  the  pitch  of  principal 
resonance.  The  forms  with  nearly  dosed 
month  approximate  to  a  tuning-fork  in.  thia 
respect,  and  strengthen  only  tones  clceel; 
coincident  with  the  pitch  of  principal  reso- 
nance, bat  these  strongly ;  white  Corau  inth 
open  mouth  extend  their  strmgthemng 
power  to  a  considerable  interval  on  eitho 
side  of  the  principal  nsonance,  but  thit 
power  is  not  so  great.  The  detenuinatiiuu 
made  by  Helmholtz  chiefly  refer  to  the  pitch 
of  principal  resonance  of  the  oral  (witj; 
tb&j  establish  the  point  that  this  pitcli  s 
definite  and  constant  for  any  particuht 
vowel.  The  completion  of  the  inves%itim 
would,  it  appears  to  me,  require  the  deter, 
mination  of  the  position  and  intensity  of  the 
constitTient  harmonica  for  all  the  vowds,  sing 
on  different  notes  of  the  scale.  The  dimi 
determ.ination  is  &r  beyond  the  poner  of 
experiment  as  yet,  but  determinatiouB  of  the 
eitinctive  power  and  pitch  of  the  reson&nt 
cavity  would  enable  us  to  arrive  by  calcnk- 
tion  at  a  result  not  far  froia  the  truth.  The 
objections  that  have  been  raised  seem  to  me 
to  consist,  as  usual,  in  a  misapprehension  of 
HelmholtE's  statements.  If  we  take  the 
table  of  principal  resonances  for  the  dif- 
ferent vowels  (p.  163,  lat  table,  3rd  col.), 
and  reduce  Helmholtz's  carefully-gnarded 
enunciation  (p.  1C5)  to  the  bare  sfatement 
that  tones  of  the  pitch  indicated  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  different  vowels,  we  have  a 
position  absurd  in  itself  and  foreign  to 
Helmholtz's  views.    H.  H.  M.  Bosinqdet. 


A.  Orammar  of  the  Araiic  Language.    Trans- 
lated from  the   German  of  Caspari,  and 
edited,    with    nnmerons    Additions  and 
Corrections,  by  W.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of    Arabic   in    the    University  of 
Cambridge,  and  Pellow  of  Queena'  Cd- 
lege.        Second     Edition,    Revised    and 
Greatly  Enlarged.       (London;    Fr,  Nor- 
gate,  1875.) 
To  write  a  grammar  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  another  language,  easy  in  method  for  (he 
beginner  as  well  as  complete  enough  for  ihe 
advanced  scholar,  is  a  difficult  task  io  tif 
case  of  any  language.  The  difficulty  ia  maeh 
greater  in  the  composition  of  a  grammar  01 
an    Oriental    langnagc,   more  especiallj  a 
Semitic,   the   genius   of  which,  both  in  iis 
etymology  and  in  its  syntax,  differs  so  com- 
pletely from  our  own.     For  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee,  Aethiopic,  and  even  Syriac,  the  liteta- 
tare  of  these  languages  being  comporafivelj 
small,  a  grammar,  as  regards  the  esamples 
necessarily  quoted  in  it,  is  less  difficalt  to 
compose  than  for  Arabic,  which  can  rirtl 
any  other  language  in  the  vast  extent  of  'ts 
literature.       The  translation    of   a    nati" 
grammar  for  use  In  our  schools  wonid  onlj 
help  to  disgust  the  few  who  occupy  them- 
selvos  with  Oriental  studies.     These  giv- 
mars,    indeed,    bear   much  resemblance  to 
those    mediaeval    Latin  grammart    whew 
the    rules    are    laid    down  in    a   kind  of 
bad    hexameter,   and    which    can  only  « 
understood  with   the   help    of  a  comment- 
ary.     However,  if  we  cannot  adopt  then 
as    models,   yet   with   aU    their    complica- 
tions they  cannot  be  neglected  try  any  one 
who  writes  an  Arabic  grwninar  *l"?*Ji" 
to  contain  more  than  the  paradigms  of  tbtM 
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asd  decleneioii  of  noims.  The  grammarian 
most  take  care  on  the  one  side  not  to  take 
too  mnch  from  them,  as  Do  Sacy  has  done 
in  his  famons  gra-mmar,  'vrhich  'will  alvr^s 
remain  an  inezhaostible  etorolioase  for 
Arabio  grammarians ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  mnat  not  completely  give  np  the 
native  method,  aa  Ewald  has  partly 
done.  Caspari  has,  in  our  opinion,  anc- 
ceeded  in  finding  the  juste  mUieu  between 
Ewald  and  De  Sacy,  and  hia  reBolte  are  con- 
tained in  his  grammar  published  in  Latin  in 
13i8,  and  in  Oerman  in  1859.  It  is  on  this 
method  that  Dr.  Wright  composed  his  Arabio 
grammar  in  1862,  of  which  we  are  happy  to 
annonnoe  the  second  edition,  a  compara- 
tively abort  time  after  the  first  for  a  conntry 
where  the  stndy  of  Arabic  is  so  little  calti- 
vated.  We  ahonld  certainly  be  wrong  in 
calling  the  present  work,  as  the  eminent 
Bcholar  the  author  has  with  his  well-known 
modesty  done  on  the  title-page,  a  translation 
of  Caspari's  book ;  anybody  who  will  take 
the  tronble  to  compare  even  the  first  edition 
with  Caapari  will  see  at  once  how  much  Dr. 
Wright  has  improved  on  it  both  in  develop- 
ing the  grammatical  mies,  and  also  by  the 
addition  of  copions  examples,  not  to  speak 
of  the  comparison  of  Arabic  with  the  other 
Semitic  blanches,  of  which  mention  is  scarcely 
made  in  Caspari's  grammar.  We  are  no 
exaggerating  if  we  say  that  Dr.  Wright' 
work  is  not  only  an  Arabic  grammar,  but 
also  a  comparative  grammar  of  the  Semitic 
dialects.  The  antbor  in  the  present  edition 
pursues  the  comparative  stndies  np  to  the 
latest  diaoovered  texts  of  the  Phoenician, 
Moabite,  Himyaritic,  and  Aasyrian  inacrip- 
tions.  With  the  help  of  this  grammar 
M.  Renan  will  find  it  mnch  easier  to  give 
the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Semiiic  Ltuiguagea,  which  is  to  contain  the 
comparative  gramme.  If  the  first  edition 
IB,  aa  we  have  aaid,  an  independent  work, 
the  second  edition,  which  is  almost  double 
itH  size,  haa  scarcely  more  of  Caspari's 
grammar  than  perhaps  the  division  of  the 
chapters.  Dr.  Wright  says  in  his  preface  to 
the  first  volnme:  "In  fact,  the  present  is 
almost  a  new  work ;  for  there  is  hardly  a 
section  which  has  not  undergone  altera- 
tion, and  mnch  additional  matter  hae  been 
given,  as  the  very  size  of  this  volnme 
shows."  He  is  justified  in  saying  ao  by 
the  enumeration  of  the  native  and  European 
grammatical  works  of  which  he  has  made 
nae.  We  may  mention,  by-the-by,  that 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  Dr. 
Wright  has  himself  published  a  native 
grommatico-lingniBtical  work,  the  KdnUl  of 
el-Mnbarrod.  (Leipidg :  1862-1874.)  The 
division  remains  the  same  in  the  second 
edition  as  in  the  first,  vie.,  Part  I.  Ortho. 
graphy  and  Orthoepy  ;  Part  11.  Etymology, 
or  the  parts  of  speech.  This  is  followed  by 
the  verbal  pamdigma,  with  which  the  first 
volnme  concludes.  The  second  volume 
contains  the  E^tax,  whioh  forms  Part  III. 
of  the  grammar.  This  we  may  say  is  the 
moat  remarkable  part  for  its  clearness  and 
exhaustive  method.  The  author  has  indeed 
crammed  together,  if  we  may  use  this  ex- 
presaion,  the  resnlta  of  dihgent  and  exten- 
sive readine  of  Arabic  authors,  both  in  US. 
and  in  prmt.  The  matter  has  taken  so  ! 
mnch   space    that    Dr.   Wright    has    been  ' 


obliged  to  omit  all  mention  of  sources  Irom 
which  his  examples  ore  taken.  For  onr 
part  we  regret  it  very  much ;  Dr.  Wright 
presumes  too  much  when  he  says  in  his  pre- 
face, "  the  teacher  will  readily  perceive  that 
they  ai«  in  part  the  stock  examples  of  the 
native  gnunmarians,  in  part  selected  &om 
the  Kor'an,  the  older  poets,  and  a  few 
authors  of  kter  date."  Very  few  scholars 
beside  himself  are  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  Arabic  literature  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
oognise  eaaily  from  what  kind  of  author  the 
example  is  taken.  The  prosody  is  contained 
in  Part  IV.  Here  also  Dr.  Wright  has  been 
obliged,  for  economy  of  space,  to  suppress  the 
chapter  on  the  native  metrical  system,  an 
omission  which  is,  according  to  the  author 
himself,  still  more  to  be  regretted. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  grammar  will 
make  its  way  into  all  the  universities  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  a  third  edition,  therefore, 
will  be  soon  required.  The  author,  we  hope, 
will  then  be  enabled  by  Government  and 
Oriental  socnetiee  to  give  us  three  volumes 
instead  of  two,  and  not  be  compelled  to  de- 
prive students  of  necessary  and  important 
chapters.  The  heading  of  the  sections  at 
the  top  of  eaoh  page  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  first  edition,  but  we  miss  the 
figures,  which  would  have  been  very  con- 
venient for  the  student.  Consideriiig  the 
labour  which  the  corrections  of  Ambic, 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac  texts  with  vowel-points 
must  have  entailed  on  the  author,  we  must 


enough  for  the  trouble  which  Dr.  Wright 
has  taken  with  the  Arabic  and  English 
indexes,  which  fill  fifty-seven  pages.  They 
are  not  only  "  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
diligent  student,"  ae  the  modest  author 
trusts  they  will  he  found,  hut  as  full  and 
elaborate  as  possible.  We  are  glad  to 
nkention  that  the  Home  Government  of 
India,  and  some  of  the  local  governments, 
have  helped  towards  the  pubhcation  of  this 
voloable  work  ;  Mr.  D.  Murray  (of  Adelaide, 
South  Anstralia),  who  has  already  de&ayed 
the  expenses  of  the  author's  edition  of 
Aphraai«B,  has  also  for  the  present  work  given 
pecnniaiy  aid  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
India  Office.  May  his  example  find  many 
followers.  Ad.  Netjbavbb. 


The  P«abiM,  wUh  Introdudwiu  and  OriUcal 
Notes.  By  A.  0.  Jennings,  B.A.,  and  W. 
H.  Lowe,  M.A.  Books  III.  and  IV.— 
Psalms  Ixxiii.  to  cvi.  (London :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1875.) 
A  HiKDT,  compact  little  volnme,  adapted  for 
students  in  an  early  stage  of  their  career, 
who  often  find  the  works  of  Hnpfeld  and 
DehtzBch  too  teohnical  and  elaborate.  The 
authors  have  already  a  very  fitir  knowledge 
of  Biblical,  and  even,  as  it  would  se^n,  of 
Babbinic  Hebrew ;  and  when  they  have  set 
themselves  free  from  a  few  edocanooal  pre- 
judices, we  may  hope  to  receive  from  them 
some  more  ma1;nre  specimen  of  scholarship. 
There  is  aa  yet  a  glaring  want  of  philological 
tact,  which  has  opened  the  door  to  certain 
strange  interpretationa  (see  on  Psalms  76, 
10  ;  87,  3,  and  7),  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
healthy  form  of  exegesis.  For  two  of  the 
strangest   (whioh    it   would  be  cruelty    to 


quote)  they  confess  their  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  P.  H.  Mason ;  it  is,  perhaps,  to  the  same 
source  that  they  owe  the  frightfrl  barbarism 
yehovdh.  On  'pAoe  xiii.  of  the  Introduction. 
The  notes  oontain  mnoh  useful  information 
of  a  more  or  less  critical  character,  and  are 
laudably  free  from  mysticism.  They  might, 
however,  have  been  pruned  with  advantage 
of  some  extraneous  matter,  not  direcUy 
affecting  exegesis,  which  may  be  found  in 
greater  abnndance  and  accuracy  in  Smith's 
Dietioaa/ry  or  the  Bible  Editeator.  The 
"  coni^"  for  example,  might  have  been 
left  in  their  "  stony  rooks,"  or  at  ai^ 
rate  not  have  had  their  nam^  ex- 
plained by  a  Phoenician  invention  of 
Fiirst — a  fresh  instance  of  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  that  (in  England)  much  ovec~ 
rated  lexioogi^iher.  It  woa  an  unfortunate 
mistake  to  print  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Psalms  at  the  head  of  each  page.  The 
authors  have  thus  materiaUy  incrrased  the 
difficulties  of  students  of  Hebrew,  for  the 
arrangement  by  which  a  bod  translation  of 
Uie  Psalms  is  forced  on  the  recollection  of 
all  who  attend  church  is  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  an  Englishman's  progress  in 
Hebrew.  .  Considering,  too,  the  extreme 
haziness  abroad  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew 
tenses,  it  would  b»T»  been  a  great  boon  to 
t^e  student  to  hove  presented  to  him  a 
model  for  his  own  attempts  at  translation. 
Still,  after  all,  this  is  but  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, which  impairs  but  does  not  dratroy 
the  educational  value  of  the  book.  Nor, 
to  conclude,  need  onr  disagreement  with  tiie 
authors,  however  deep  it  may  go,  on  ques- 
tions of  date  and  anthordiip  prevent  us 
from  acknowledging  that  the  introduotaonB 
to  the  several  Psalms  are  written  in  a  criti- 
cal spirit,  and  that  thev  will  open  a  new 
source  of  delist  to  intelligent  students. 
T.  K.  Chbyhi. 


8CIENCS  N0TE8. 


The  Metaorologieal  OrgamaatioK  of  thtte  Limd». 
The  Treaeuiy  Oommission  oi  Inquiry,  which  was 
announced  in  the  Aoimm  of  Oetober  2,  bai  at 

last  been  nominated.  The  members  are :  Sir  W. 
Stirling  Maxwell,  SarL,  Chairman -,  T.  BntMey, 
M.P.[T.H:.  Fwrer;  F.  Galton,F.R.a.  iD.  Milne 
Home  i  J.  D.  Hookar,  M.D.,  P.R.S. ;  E.  E.  W. 
Ling«n,  O.B. ;  and  Jujoi^^naral  R.  Slzachey, 
F.R.S.  No  time  hu  ^et  been  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sittuigs. 

Rifort  cf  the  Omtni  I^mieal  OiMnatoty,  3L 
I^enburg,  for  1873-74— Professor  Wild  has, 
for  the  second  time,  pnUiahed  a  report  for  two 
years  tt^tber,  and  ttie  preieiit  issue,  of  nhiet^- 
five  4to.  pages,  contains  a  copious  mass  of  detaus 
on  the  proceadings  of  the  mstitution  under  his 
charge :  first,  as  an  obeervatoiy  -,  and  Becondly,  aa  the 
central  office  for  the  meteorology  of  the  county, 
Uoder  the  fint  head  we  have  particulars  aa  to  the 
mean  leeults  obtained  for  meteorology  and  magnet- 
ism, and  aa  to  the  method*  of  observation,  with  copi- 
ous details  regardii^  the  oomctiona  to  the  several 
station  inBtnunenta;  and  an  annoanoement  of  the 
proposed  filial  oheraratorf  tbr  magnetic  otaorva- 
tiouB  at  Pawlowak,  a  step  Tendered  neceaBary  by 
the  constant  tremor  caused  by  the  incasaaat  txaffic 
cloHB  to  the  exiating  ohservatory.  Under  the 
second  bead  the  report  contains  the  ordinary  par- 
ticulars aa  to  the  organisation  and  condition  of 
the  meteorological  service  of  the  Empire,  and 
announces  the  inatitutioD  of  a  ayetem  of  atorm- 
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'warningH.  The  report  concludes  with  a  review  of 
the  BctioD  of  the  recent  meteorological  coufarences, 
tuid  of  the  Pemuuient  Committee,  in  which  Fro- 
fesBor  Wild,  as  one  of  the  original  instigELtoTS  of 
the  Leipzig  meeting,  is  natimUj  interested  in  a 
^)ecial  way.  He  points  out  that  some  recent 
critics  hare  totally  ignored  the  great  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  the  problems  awaiting  solution, 
some  of  them  stating  that  all  questions  relating  to 
iDstTumenta  should  he  left  entirely  to  the  opti- 
cians,  while  others  find  fault  with  the  Congress 
and  the  Permanent  Committee  for  not  having 
adopt«d  their  own  idiosyncrasies.  He  congratu- 
lates himself  that  the  members  of  the  Congress 
on  the  whole  showed  plain  common  sense,  and 
considers  the  most  important  step  taken  by  the 
Permanent  Committee  to  be  the  adoption  of  an 
international  form  for  the  publication  of  obeerva- 
tions  and  results,  inasmuch  aa  such  a  measure 
affords  some  hope  of  the  possibility  of  at~ 
taining  hereafter  the  grand  desiderata  in 
intematioDal  meteorology,  uniformity  in  instru- 
ments as  weU  as  in  methods  and  hours  of  observa- 
tion. To  cry  out  for  these  latter  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science  is  imfortunately  almost  like 
crying  for  the  moon. 

MeUoroioffv  in  Ittdy, — In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember a  conference  waa  held  at  Palermo  which 
wae  attended  by  fourteen  of  the  leading  meteoro- 
logiste  of  Italy,  and  which  had  for  its  object  the 
consideration  of  a  series  of  questions  relating  to 
the  more  complete  organisation  of  the  countiy 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction.  Professor  Cantoni  was  the 
president,  and  M.  I^ttei  the  secretary,  and  among 
the  other  members  we  find  the  names  of  Secchi, 
Oacciatore,  Polmieri,  and  Ragona.  The  report  of 
the  proceedings  hss  juat  appeared  aa  n  supplement 
to  the  Meteorotogia  Itidiana.  The  general  result 
of  the  discussion  was  to  adopt  the  proposals  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  and  of  its  Pennanent  Commit- 
tee, with  such  modifications  as  are  rendered  neces- 
sary by  local  circumstances  and  conditions.  A. 
Directing  Council,  analogous  to  ovrown  Meteoro- 
logical Committee,  is  to  be  formed  out  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  directum  of  observatories,  and  it  is  to 
meet  occasionally  and  to  superintend  the  entire 
arrangements  of  the  system.  As  regards  maritime 
meteorology,  the  records  are  to  be  collected  and 
stored  in  a  special  office,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to 

institut" '"'"' 

ticular  enquiry, 
conference  every  year  or  two,  in  which  not  only 
the  actual  chiefs  of  the  several  observatories  and 
stations  ore  to  take  part,  but  also  such  private 
meteorolc^^isla  aa  shall  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  attainments  or  their  diligence. 

Det^h  of  Berr  A.  Jiai/>uier.^-.U\  meteorolo- 
gists will  regret  the  death  of  this  long- tried 
fallow-worker,  which  occurred  at  Eremamiinster, 
September  29,  in  the  sixty-eighth  vear  of  his  age. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  Observatory  of 
that  great  Benedictine  Convent  for  forty-one 
years,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  had  been  Abbit  of 
the  establishment.  His  papers,  which  appeared 
in  the  Silxungi^erkhte  of  Uie  Vienna  Academy 
and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Francisco-Carolinum 
Muaetim  at  Linz,  form  a  goodly  list,  the  majority, 
however,  referring  to  magnetism, 

iRomM  Croatina  the  Atlrmlic. — The  Report  of 
the  Central  Part  Obaervatory,  New  York,  for 
1873,  has  only  juat  reached  us;  as  it  bears  no 
date  of  publication,  we  cannot  say  when  it  ap- 
peared. In  it  Professor  Daniel  Draper  has  given 
at  some  length  his  justification  of  his  famous 
statement  that  out  of  eighty-six  storms  leaving 
the  United  States,  and  timed  to  arrive  on  the 
coasts  of  these  islands  on  certain  days,  only  three 
failed  to  be  traceable.  This  announcement  at- 
tracted the  more  attention  when  first  made,  two 
years  ago,  inasmuch  as  it  was  quoted  by  the 
Astronomer-Koval,  with  marked  approval,  m  his 
Preudential  Attdress  to  the  Rovst  Society  in 
1873.     Dr.  Draper's  method  is  smiply  this:    to 


take  the  mean  "travel"  (by  which  we  auppose 
he  means  velocity)  of  the  wind  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  before  and  after  the  time  of  the  mini- 
i  barometrical  reading,  and  to  divide  4,2U0  by 
the  number  so  obtained :  the  result  gives  tiie  day 
of  arrival  of  the  storm  on  the  Irish  coast.  He  has 
taken  two  diagrams  of  passages  across  the  At- 
lantic in  January,  1870,  those  of  the  Palmyra 
and  Aiutrian,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that  these 
vessels  encountered  storms  on  their  passage  across, 
which  storms  ultimately  reached  our  coaste,  and 
of  which  the  occurrence  both  in  these  islands  and 
at  the  precise  points  where  each  ship  fell  in  with 
them,  had  been  correctly  predicted  by  the  method 
cited.  This  sounds  exceedingly  plausible,  bat 
the  whole  reasoning  seems  to  depend  on  the 
supposition  that  the  velodty  of  the  wind  in  a 
storm  is  in  any  way  a  measure  of  the  velocity  of 
translation  of  the  storm  itself,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  without  foundation ;  bo  that  till  Dr.  Draper 
explains  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
"travel"  of  the  wind,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
hesitate  about  accepting  his  p«at  announcement, 
which  was  received  with  as  much  incredulity  in 
Washington  as  in  this  country  among  those  who 
had  piud  special  attention  to  the  motion  of  storms. 

Climate  of  the  PKitjnb. — Dr.  Hann  gives  in  No. 
21  of  tbe  Amfi-inn  Journal  for  Meteorology  a  sum- 
mary of  the  meteorolo^cal  information  extent  for 
the  Punjab,  taken  mainly  from  Dr,  Neil's  reports 
for  1871-2,  and  supplBmented  bj  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  data  from  Schlajrintweit,  and  from 
Glaisber's  Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  India. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  piper  is,  however, 
a  i^phic  account  of  the  general  cnaracter  of  the 
climate,  and  of  the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  the  un- 
happy European  residents  are  exposed  during  many 
months  of  tne  year.'  This  bos  been  taken  from  a 
set  of  lectures  on  the  Punjab  published  at  Berne 
by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Meek,  a  missionary. 

^oreU  Meteoi-ology. — -The  number  of  Nouvellei 
Mttiorologiquet  for  September  contains  a  paper  by 
M.  Fautrat  on  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 
forests  upon  climate,  which  is  ft  satisfactory  in- 
dication that  France  is  commencing;  the  scientific 
study  of  this  subject,  which  has  now  been  inveati- 
nlted  for  some  years  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
Bavaria  under  the  management  of  Professor 
Ebermayer  of  the  Forest  School  of  Aschaffeuburg. 
The  district  where  the  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  has  been  that  of  the  Oiae,  in  the  forest 
of  Halatte,  but  as  yet  the  results  can  hardly  be 
said  to  possess  very  much  value,  as  the  observa- 
tions are  on  so  limited  a  scale. 


Waahinzton,  which  have  been  published  by  the 
Chief  Signal  Office  at  Washington.  The  same 
subject,  as  far  as  concerns  the  barometer  and 
thermometer,  has  been  previously  treated  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Rundell  in  the  Qiuirteriy  Journal  of  the 
Meteorolofficat  Society,  but  the  present  paper,  be- 
side embracing  all  the  elements,  possesses  a  high 
value,  and  has  evidently  baen  compiled  without  a 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Ilundell's  papers. 

Theory  of  the  Sioin  Wind-Gaayt.—lt  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Vienna  Congress  advised  the 
general  adoption  of  the  wind-gauge  used  for  some 

giars  in  Switzerland,  and  of  late  introduced  into 
uasia,  and  strongly  recommended  by  Professor 
Wild.  This  consists  of  a  rectangular  plate  hung 
by  one  edge  on  a  horizontal  axis,  which  measures 
the  force  of  the  wind  by  its  deviation  from  a 
vertical  position.  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Repertorium 
fur  Metearoloffie  conteins  a  paper  on  the  theory  of 
this  apparatus,  with  an  account  of  experiments  on 
it  These  were  commenced  by  M.  DohrandC,  on 
whose  departure  on  the  Amu  Daria  expedition 
they  were  carried  on  by  Dr.  Magis.  They  have 
finally  been  concluded,  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  by  M.  Thiesen.  The  results  are  as 
follows.    The  plate  in  question  measured  6  x  13 


inches,  and  ite  weight  was  Q-Q  oz.,  without  Ui« 
fittings.  The  following  are  tbe  deviations,  ^,  for 
the  several  velocities,  r,  which  are  in  miles  pet 
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this  pressure-plate  must  be  most  uncertein,  onii^ 
to  the  very  slight  di&ereuce  in  the  angle  fa  teij 
considerable  difierences  in  velocity, 

A  New  Evaporation'Gauge. — In  the  BiiJWit 
Intemationai  for  the  23rd  ult.,  M.  Dechmni'i 
application  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  to  mesan 
evapoiatioD  is  noticed.  He  has  empbyed  tliii 
liqtiid  instead  of  water  in  Piche's  "atmismomelei" 
described  in  tbe  Bulletin  Iniemalional  for  June  S, 
1872.  This  apparatoa  consisla  of  a  narrow  git 
duated  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end  and  clased  at 
the  other  by  a  disc  of  filtering  paper  of  such  a  ^ 
that  its  two  surfaces  (upper  and  under)  aball 
afford  an  evaporating  area  which  bears  a  definite 
proportion  to  the  section  of  the  tube.  Tbe  lube  , 
IS  filled  with  water  in  an  inverted  position,  clien  ; 
reverted  and  suspended  in  the  thermometer mrw. 
When  bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  employed  a  depoMt 
of  hoarfrost  takes  place  on  tho  paper,  and  tbisii 
weighed  and  gives  an  independent  method  of  lett- 
ing the  evaporation,  over  and  above  the  volume  of 
the  liquid  which  disappears.  It  is  found  thnt  tbe 
curve  of  evaporation  of  the  bisulphuret  folloi^ 
the  same  course  as  that  of  the  weight  of  ia 
formed,  and  this  latter  is,  of  course,  inverse  to  thsl 
of  the  evaporation  of  water,  for  the  evapotaiioa 
of  the  bisulphuret  is  incrented  by  humidity  of  tbe 
air.  depression  of  temperature,  and  diminutioa  of 
the  tension  of  vapour,  so  that  the  action  is  Deaib 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  water. 

Tht  Climate  of  tie  Earth,  Fad  and  Promt.  , 
By  Captain  R.A.  Sargeaunt,  R.E.  (Smith  ud 
Elder.)  This  short  essay  deals  mote  witi  ' 
physical  geology  and  astronomy  than  with  me- 
teorology, and  the  author  maiiea  tbe  adniifsion 
that  "  rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  when 
reading  a  standard  work  on  astronomy,  he  w 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  sffBctol 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  on  the  climnte  d 
the  earth  had  been  generally  very  much  uwie^ 

rated Had  ho  time  at  his  disposil  be 

would  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner  more  be- 
fitting its  importence.''  After  snch  a  statement 
one  may  wonder  why  the  book  was  published  at 
all,  eepeciallv  as  it  does  not  pretend  to  propomid 
an  inmsputa'ble  theory,  but  only  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  variations  in  terrestrial  chowts 
which  are  known  to  have  existed  at  the  succwsite 
geological  epochs  are  mote  likely  to  be  attribut- 
able to  the  precession  of  the  eouinoxes  and  the 
eccentricity  of  tho  earth's  orbit  than  to  diffsteijCB) 
in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  ths  rie« 
which  Lyell  so  persistently  held.  CBptJJo 
Sargeaunt  informs  us  (p.  10)  that  "the  intensiljof 
the  heat  varioa  as  the  square  of  lbs  distmrt. 
We  may  hope  this  is  simply  a  misprint.  Bs 
style  is  intended  to  be  more  or  less  popular,  oul 
there  is  nothing  particularly  novel  in  the  views 
maintained  in  the  book. 


So  much  attention  baa  at  various  times  beeo 
bestowed  by  British  Reologiste  on  the  structure  ol 
the  Isle  of  Wight  that  we  should  hardly  a^P«' 
any  fresh  light  to  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
the  visit  of  a  forragn  geologist.  M.  Ohsrlos  Bw- 
rois,  however,  has  contributed  to  the  last  part  oi 
the  Annnlei  del  Scienca  gfologigun  an  intetw'ij* 
paper,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  hts  obea^ 
vatione  on  the  Chalk  of  this  isUnd.  Our  En^ 
divisiona  of  the  Chalk  have  for  niM;r  J«"  P'r'f 
Continental  geologists  in  thwr  cUMino'tion  1  WJ 
since  M.  Hubert  has  studied  in  detail  the  L-n»u 
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of  the  Paris  Basin,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  ascer- 
tain whetl^er  bia  divisions  hold  good  elsewhere. 
With  this  view  M.  BarroiB  Ims  devoted  soma 
time  to  the  study  of  the  Chalk  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  recognises  thiw  divisions :— first, 
the  zone  of  Inoceriama  iidnatiu,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  Totternhoe  StoDe;  secoodly,  a  portion  of 
the  Eono  of  Terebratulina  gracilit, 
Trith  Mr.  Whitaker'fl  "  Chalk  Rock , 
this,  the  lower  part  of   the   zone   of   Sdnxter 

Few  localities  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  offer 
less  geological  sttmction  than  the  Valler  of  the 
Amaxons,  a  vast  valley  which  is  probably  more 
uniform  in  character  than  anj  other  equsllv  large 
area,  and  which  consists  of  an  immense  sheet  of 
clajs,  sands,  and  sandstones,  commoalj  described 
as  uufossiliierous.  Professor  James  Orton  has, 
however,  communicated  to  the  Annah  and  Magor- 
tine  of  Natural  Hiitory  a  valuable  paper  "  On  the 
Qeolcgical  Structure  of  the  Amazons  Valley." 
Until  the  author's  explorations  had  revealed  the 
existence  of  organic  remains,  this  great  Amazonian 
formation — ^which  represents  the  sediment  of  a 
MttX  lake  occupying  the  basin  formed  bv  the  rise 
of  the .  Andes  on  the  West,  and  by  tiie  meta- 
morphic  regions  on  the  North  and  South— had  not 
yielded  a  single  fossil,  and  Professor  Agassiz  had 
suggested  that  the  whole  valley  was  covered  with 
drift.  Professor  Orion's  researches  now  show  that 
the  deposits  are  in  several  localities  highly  foasili- 
ferous.  Thirty  species  of  Mollusca  hiive  been 
determined  bv  Professor  Hyatt ;  all  the  species, 
and  twelve  of  the  genera,  being  extinct.  On  this 
evidence  the  Amazonian  formation  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Eocene  period.  The  Andes  could 
not  have  received  their  present  elevation  antil 
after  the  deposition  of  thb  thick  sheet  of  sedi- 
ment ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  by  the  continued  rise 
of  this  chain  that  the  great  equatorial  lake  was 
finally  drained. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  American 
Journai  of  Science,  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh  reviews 
our  knowled^  of  the  Odontomithe»,  or  birds'with 
laeth,  in  anticipation  of  a  Memoir  on  this  subject 
which  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Numerous 
Tenaains  of  birds  have  been  found  in  America,  but 
not  in  older  deposits  than  the  Cretaceous.  The 
first  species  in  which  teeth  were  detected 
Ichthyomu  diapar,  described  by  the  ai. 
1872 ;  but  he  has  since  discovered  in  the  Creta- 
ceous rocks  of  Kansas  a  gigantic  diver,  which  he 
named  Haperomii  ngaiia,  and  which  is  the  most 
interesting  form  in  the  group  under  discussion. 
Whilst  Ichthyomit  is  the  type  of  an  order  called 
IcMhyomithet,  the  new  genus  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct lo  represent  another  order,  for  whicu  the 
t«na  Odontolcae  is  now  proposed.  The  two  orders 
may  be  thus  distinguished :— In  the  Odontolcae 
the  teeth  are  in  prrooves  (whence  the  name),  the 
vertebrae  reeemble  those  of  recent  birds,  the 
Btamum  has  no  keel,  and  the  wings  are  rudimen- 
tary ;  in  the  Ickthyomithci,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  teeth  ani  implanted  in  sockets,  the  vertebrae 
are  amphicoelus,  the  sternum  has  a  keel,  and 
■wings  are  well  developed. 

A  ciTALOaiTE  of  the  air-breathing  Vertebrata 
firom  the  coal-measures  of  Linton,  in  Ohio,  has 
been  published  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  Tran»- 
aciioni  of  the  Ama-ican  P/tilosophical  Societi/. 
The  fossils  were  obtained  from  a  small  basin  near 
the  middle  of  the  coal-series,  by  Professor  New- 
berry, Director  of  the  Geological'  Society  of  Ohio. 
So  far  as  the  author's  researches  go,  all  the  ai> 
breathing  Vertebrata  of  the  coal-messures  were 
batrachians  (amphibia),  and  he  concludes  that 
true  reptiles  did  not  exist  at  this  period  of  the 
earth's  history.  The  Linton  batrachians  present 
the  most  varied  forms,  some  being  broad  and 
stout^bodied,  others  lizard-like)  and  others,  again, 
slender  and  snake-like.  They  are  referred  to  twelve 
genera,  of  which  seveial  are  new. 


Ik 


the  Cretaceous  Ammonites  col- 


lected  by    Professor   Orton    in    the    Andes    of 


Northern  Peru,  Professor  Hyatt  has  been  led 
eetaUish  a  new  genus  to  include  the  forms  hitherto 
regarded  as  Cretaceous  Ceradtes.    To  this  genus 
he  givee  the  name  of  Buchieerat,  in  honour  of 
Leopold  von  Bach. 

Soke  fossil  foraminifera  from  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  sent  over  by  Ilerr  Verbeek,  Director  of 
the  Survey  of  the  island,  have  been  examined  by 
Mr.  H.  B,  Brady  and  Professor  Rupert  Jones, 
who  have  described  the  fossils  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Oeoloificai  Magazine.  Most  of  the 
foBsila  are  referred  to  known  species,  the  only  new 
forms  being  described  as  Orbitoidet  Sumatrentit 
and  Nummuiina  Samondi,  var.  Verbeekiana.  The 
geological  structure  of  ijie  district  formed  the 
subject  of  a  paper  in  the  preceding  number  of  the 
magazine. 

Thb  last  part  of  the  ZeittcMft  der  DetUichen 
Gz-ologiichm  GeMlbchaft  opens  with  a  paper  by 
Herr  R.  Kichter,  of  Saalfeld,  descriptive  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Thuringja..  Two  sets  of 
graptolite-beds  occur,  separated  by  a  limestone 
containing  Cardiola  inlermpta.  The  fossils  of  the 
upper  zone  have  yielded  three  new  species  described 
as  Ditcina  diuimilii,  Dicrartoffraplut  potthamta, 
and  Monograptut  microdon. 

Bl  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
last  part  of  the  ZeiUchrift  of  the  Burlin  Society 
undoubtedly  consists  of  Professor  Vom  Hath's 
"  Beitrage  zur  Petrograpbie."  The  author  has 
examined  chemically,  mineralogically,  and  micro- 
scopically, a  lai^  number  of  the  eruptive  rocks 
of  the  Andes,  received  from  Professor  Wolf,  of 
Quito.  These  rocks  were  principally  andesitea 
and  trachytes,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Dacile,  or  quartz-andesite,  has  been  found  among 
them,  this  rock  havin  gpreviously  been  known  chieSy 
from  Hungary  and  iWieylvania.  The  character 
of  the  tricliuic  felspar  in  these  rocks  formed  the 
main  point  of  the  investigation.  Professor  Vom 
Bath  also  describes  the  trachyte  of  the  Perlen- 
haidt  in  the  Siebengebirge  on  the  Rhine,  which, 
like  the  celebrated  rock  of  the  Dracbenfels,  is  a 
sanidine-oligoclase-trachyte  containing  tridyraile. 
Another  part  of  this  valuable  paper  is  devoted  to 
a  detailed  description  of  the  rocks  of  Monzoni  ii 
South-eastern  'Tyrol.  The  greater  part  of  thi 
mountain  consists  of  an  augitic  syenite  composed 
of  ortboclase,  plagioclase,  and  augite.  This  rock 
forms  a  new  variety  of  syenite  of  great  interest  to 
the  petrologist,  since  it  shows  that,  contrary  to 
previous  notions,  an  orthoclastic  felspar  may 
occur  in  association  with  augite.  'The  other 
.dominant  rock  of  Monzoni  is  described  as 
a  diabase,  but,  unlike  the  ordinary  varieties 
of  this  rock,  it  consists  of  labradorile,  orthoclase, 
augite,  magneraau  mica,  hornblende,  titanite, 
magnetite,  and  apatite.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
hornblende  appears  as  Urnlite,  that  is  to  say,  as  an 
alteration-product  of  augite.  Both  the  Monzoni 
rocks  have  been  described  as  Manzonitt,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  desirable  to  include  under  a  single 
name  two  such  different  rocks  as  these  varieties  of 
syenite  and  diabase. 

CuMBEBLUTD  has  added  two  mineral-species  to 
our  English  list.  Mr.  Goodchild,  of  the  Qeo- 
loirieal  Survey,  has  announced  in  the  Oeohgkal 
Magazine  the  occurrence  of  Wuifmite,  or  molyb- 
dete  of  lead,  at  the  Caldbeck  Fell  Mines,  where  it 


interest,  as  the  only  British 
species  hitherto  recorded  was  from  Kircudbright- 
sbira.  Mr.  Ooodchild  also  calls  attention  to  the 
occurrence  of  Sautnumnite  in  the  haematite  mines 
of  Oleator  Moor.  This  oxide  of  manganese  had 
not  been  previously  observed  in  this  country. 

Life-hittory  of  I'emeiUmm. — One  of  the  most 
important  recent  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  lower  forms  of  fungi  is  contained  in  Dr.  0. 
BTeffM'iBotaniache  UnteiiuchunjfmiiberiSchitnmei- 
piixt,  Heft  II.  (of  which  an  aluidged  translation 
appears  in  ths  Quarterly  Journal  (f  MteroKopictil 


Science  for  October),  tracing  the  life-history  of 
one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  mould,  Penidllium 
glaueum.  The  ordinary  mode  of  reproduction  of 
this  fungus  is  a  purely  non-sexual  one,  by  means 
of  conidia  or  spores  which  become  separated  in 
chains  from  the  end  of  certain  of  the  hyphae  of 
which  the  mycelium  consists,  and  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  gemmae  or  bulbils  of  Hepaticae  or 
mosses.  A  second  form  or  "  sclerotium  of  Pent' 
ciUimn  had  previously  beeu  observed  by  Leveill^; 
but  Brefeld  has  been  the  first  to  foUow  out  its 
development.  Brefeld  placed  Pmtci^b'um-spores 
on  pieces  of  fresh  bread,  slightly  moistened,  and 
when  large  quantities  of  the  fungus  bad  been  pro- 
duced, shut  off  free  access  of  oxygen  before  any 
conidia  had  been  produced.  The  sclerotia  soon  made 
th«r appearance  in  the  form  of  little  protuberances, 
visible  under  a  msgnifying  power  of  twenty  dia- 
meters. The  sclerotia  formed  a  spirally-twisted 
structure,  and  consisted  of  two  different  cells, 
thicker  than  ordinary  hvphae,  with  their  apices 
inclined  towards  one  another,  after  bavins  twisted 
one  to  one  and  a-half  times  in  opposite  directions. 
These  he  considers  the  true  sexiuQ  oigans,  similar 
to  those  of  Gymnoaectu,  and  he  calls  them  carpo- 
gonium  and  antheridium.  Shortly  after  fertilisa- 
tion the  carpogonium  begins  to  become  enclosed 
by  a  number  of  sterile  branches,  and  the  whole 
body  now  appears  as  a  mass  of  threads,  even  when 
rendered  trans»irent  by  glycerine,  ammonia,  or 
caustic  potash.  This  mature  solerotiuui  then  becomes 
separated  from  the  parent  plant,  and  aubsequenUy 
livee  as  a  ;parasite  on  the  nutrient  hyphal  tissue 
with  which  it  has  surrounded  itself.  The  carpo- 
gonium-hyphae  develop  into  two  different  kinds  of 
cells  or  tubes,  the  thinner  of  which  consume  the 
sterile  tissue  of  the  sclerotium,  while  the  latter 
develop  into  swollen  pear-shaped  bodies  which 
ultiniat^  become  the  aaci,  containing  the  asco- 
spores.  Tha  ascospoies  themselves  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  EKTOttum,  and  when  made  to  germinate 
develop  into  an  ordinary  mycelium  oi  PeniciUiam. 
Brefeld  considera  that  there  is  here  a  true  "alter- 
nation of  generations  "~~ a  sexual  generation  is  pro- 
duced from  the  ascospore  or  couidiaspore,  bearing 
the  true  reproductive  organs,  the  carpogonia  and 
antheridia;  while  the  second  sexually-produced 
but  non-sexual  generation  results  from  a  process 
of  fertilisation ;  this  second  non-sexual  generation 
lives  as  a  parasite  on  the  nutrient  tissue  which 
surrounds  It.  The  formation  of  ascospores  shows 
that  PenicilUam  must  bo  phiced  in  the  group  of 
Ascomycetes ;  and  the  author  considers  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  from  the  striking  resemblance 
of  the  minute  structure  of  its  sclerotia  to  those  of 
the  truffle,  it  must  ba  pieced  near  lo  the 
Tuberaceae. 

Iftsectiooroat  Plantt. — In  the  Botanitche  Zeitung, 
No.  44  of  the  present  year,  is  an  account  of  a 
series  of  experiments  by  MM.  Will  and  ReesB 
on  the  alleged  absorptive  and  digestive  power 
chiefly  of  JDrosern,  Made  without  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  experiments,  these  researches  amply 
confirm,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  conclusions  of  that 
writer,  that  the  tentacles  on  the  leaves  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  and  digesting  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances. An  attempt  was  made  to  analyse  the 
so-called  "  ferment  contained  in  the  acid  secre- 
tion from  the  glanda.  It  was  found  to  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  among  which 
formic  acid  (which  was  not  found  by  Professor 
Frankland)  was  readily  detected.  The  presence 
of  propionic  and  butyric  acids  was  also  inferred 
from  the  smell.  Experiments  to  dstarmine  whe- 
ther the  glandular  hairs  of  other  plants,  as  Primuia 
chinensis  and  Hyoicyamiu  nigfr,  had  also  any  ab- 
sorptive power  produced,  like  those  of  Mr.  Darwin, 

only  n^ijative  results. 

Tss  NeueJahrbiicherfurI%iiologie  und  Paeda- 
gogik  (vol.  IH  and  112,  Part  8)  does  not  contain 
much  original  matter.  Notes  on  Lyrias  are  con- 
tributed by  Brugman  and  Thalheim ;  on  Cicero's 
Seitiana,  by  Eleckeisen  ;  and  on  Lucian  by  Som- 
merbrodt.  The  rest  of  the  philolo^cal  section  is 
mainly  taken  up  with    renews,  among  which 
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G.  Lowe's  not  Teiy  fBTOorable  criticiRms  on 
Spengel'a  Trmummia;  Hopper's  laTourable  notice 
of  MerguGt's  Lexicon  to  Gicero's  OrntioDS,  and 
Vogel's  article  on  the  recent  contioversy  between 
Hertz  and  Madvig  on  the  subject  of  GeilioB,  may 
be  mentioned  as  of  special  interest.  The  educa- 
tional HeRtioa  contains  some  interesting  articles. 
An  anonymous  essay,  bearing  the  title  of  Nixtet 
Scholatticae,  makes  some  ^ood  sugmstions  on  the 
present  defects  noticeable  in  the  German  system 
of  training  and  testing-  schoolmasters ;  Hess  con- 
tributes some  remarks  on  the  recent  educational 
statistics  of  PniBMa,  ■which  seem  to  point  to  a  con- 


sent system  of  eTamining  the  lAittLrimten.     The 
is  also  a  short  rsTiew   of  Noir^'a   Padagogiaeha 


IstimZeiUcAr^/urdieoetterreieAitehenGymiui- 
ftsn  (August  and  September  last)  the  most  im- 
Mtrtant  original  contributions  are  an  article  by 
Zeiasbeig  on  the  AnnaJs  of  Altaich,  and  a  con- 
tinuation byBenndorf  on  his  Tenr  interesting  B«i- 
trUge  zur  KentUmu  da  AUuchen  Theattrt.  In 
the  September  number,  F.  Pauley  has  some  critical 
remarks  on  OaeaaTi  In  the  MisceUanies  at  the  end 
of  the  August  number  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  Uie  deceased  Johann  Gabriel  Seidl.  The 
bulk  of  both  numbers  conusts  of  reviews  of  various 
recent  works,  among  which,  as  space  does  not 
allow  of  our  mentioning  all,  we  may  notice  K. 
SchenkTs  strictures  on  Baiirens'  Vala^us  Flaacut 
as  on  the  whole  the  most  important. 


MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES. 

NtnasKAiic  SodBTi.— (2Sur«fay,  Nonember  18.) 
W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Wi.  Ghica  on  a  gold  coin  of  Michael  III.,  the 
Brave,  Waiwode  of  Wallachia,  aj>.  1693-1601. 
The  r^gn  of  this  Prince  comprises  one  of  the  few 
brilliant  perioda  of  Roumanian  history,  of  the 
course  of  which  the  writer  gave  a  somewhat 
mdancholy  account  Mr.  B.  V.  Head  read  an 
important  paper  on  the  early  electrum  coins  of 
Greece  and  A^a  Minor,  throwing  some  light  on 
the  history  and  derelopment  of  the  Euboic, 
Aeginetsn,  and  other  monetary  standards.  Mr. 
Heiad  criticised  the  account  given  hj  Brondis  in 
his  great  metrological  work  in  the  light  of  more 
recent  discoveries  of  coins. 


PETLOLOOtCAI.  SOCIETT (fWdiy,  JVoMtnitT  10.) 

Alex.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Vice-Prendent  in  the 
OhMT.  Meesre.  G.  L.  Fenwick  and  C.  R.  Hodgson 
and  Dr.  Widholm  were  elected  Membeis.  Mr. 
0.  A.  M.  Fennell  read  a  paper  on  "  Muscular 
Economy  of  Speech,'  which  waa  directed  against 
the  exclu^ve  application  of  the  principle  of 
economising  muscular  ibrce  to  account  for  changes 
or  degradations  of  speech-sounds.  He  considered 
that  the  present  state  of  muology  and  neurology 
was  insufficient  to  give  the  data  for  such  complex 
actions,  and  that  much  must  be  attributed  to 
habit  and  practice.  He  also  thought  that  the 
theory   of   "  weakening "   as   laid   down   by   Mr. 


resolved  itaelf  into  the  substitution  of  actions 
which  could  be  performed  with  a  rough  adjust- 
ment of  the  oigana  for  those  which  required  nice 
adjustment,  and  he  entered  into  sereral  particular 
considerations  respecting  the  contrast  between  the 
vowels  requiring  an  adjustment  of  the  lips  or 
front  part  of  the  tongue  and  those  requiring  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue  asd  mouth,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  more  difficult,  contending  that  the 
rebtive  difficulty  was  by  no  means  satisfiwlorily 
made  out,  and  tVat,  on  the  whole,  snch  specnl^ 
tions  as  to  Telatire  diificnlty  led  to  a  woate  of 
time  and  thought,  and  to  perversion  of  scientt6c 
method.  An  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  tficol  (spoJdng  for  Mr.  Sweet^s 


views  in  his  neceeeary  abeence'),  Mr.  Gayley,  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Mayor,  Professor  Rieu  and  Ox.  A.  J. 
Ellis  took  part. 


Ahthropolooical  Ibbtitute. — (Tttetday, 
November  23.) 
COLOITBL  Fox,  President,  in  the  Choir.  The  Pre- 
sident read  a  full  report,  prepared  by  himself,  on 
the  Excavations  lately  made  by  the  Exploration 
Committee  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  in 
Cissbury  Oamp,  near  Worthing,  Sussex,  and  illus- 
trated it  by  a  seriee  of  diagrams  and  models,  and  a 
large  collection  of  flint  implements,  flakes,  £c. 
The  animal-remains  found  in  the  shafts,  including 
the  skeleton  of  a  woman,  were  exhibited  and  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Rollestou,  F.R.S. 


RoiAX  SodBTT. — (Tfntrtday,  Novemler  25.) 
The  following  mmers  were  read: — 1.  "On  the 
Beplacament  of  Eleotro-positive  by  Electro-nega- 
tive Metals  in  a  Voltaic  Cell,"  by  Dr.  Gladstone 
and  A.  Tribe.  2.  "On  the  Production  of  Glycos- 
uria by  the  Efleet  of  Oxygenated  Blood  on  the 
Liver;  appendix,"  by  Dr.  Pavy.  3.  "On  the 
Stiucture  and  Il^tions  of  the  Alcyonartan  Helio- 
pora  Caeruteo,  with  some  Account  of  the  Anatomy 
of  a  Species  of  Sarcophytoo,"  by  H.  N.  Moseley. 


Phtbical  Socibtt. — (Saturdai/,  Nrnmnitr  27.) 
PHorTBBOB  G.  0. Foster,  F.R,S.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair.  Professor  Guthrie  briefly  deecribed  Dr. 
Kerr's  recent  experiments  to  show  that  glass, 
resin,  and  certun  other  substances  exhibit  a  de- 
polarising effect  when  under  the  influence  of 
powerful  electrical  tension,  and  he  exhibited  the 
arrawfement  of  apparatus  employed  in  the  le- 
eearcE.  He  also  showed  certain  experiments  con- 
nected with  the  investigation.  Dr.  Guthrie  then 
made  a  communication  on  "  Stationary  Liquid 
Waves,"  in  continuation  of  that  which  he  made 
to  the  Society  in  June  last.  If  water  in  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  not  leas  than  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  be  a^tated  by  depresung  and  elevating 
a  flat  circular  disc  on  its  suriace  at  the  centre,  a 
form  of  oscillation  is  set  up  which  the  author 
terms  "  binodal."  He  finds  that  these  funda- 
mental undulations  in  an  infinitely  deep  circular 
veesel  ore  isochronous  irith  those  of  a  pendulum 
whose  length  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  uie  vessel ; 
and  further,  a  fact  which  is  extremely  interesting, 
that  the  motions  of  the  pendulum  aud  water  keep 
together  throughout  their  entire  paths.  An  ar- 
rangement was  exhibited  for  experimentally  de- 
monstrating these  facts.  To  theuppecendofashort 
pendulum  with  a  heavy  adjustable  Dob  ia  attached  a 
cardboud  sector  in  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the 
pendulum.  A  silk  thread  attached  to  the  edge  of 
this  sector  carries  a  small  paraffin  disc,  which 
rests  at  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
contuned  in  a  cylindrical  vessel.  The  pendulum- 
length  is  adjusted  until  the  motion  of  the  disc  is 
isochronous  with  that  of  the  water  when  the  two 
ore  not  in  contact.  Two  other  forms  of  ntotion 
maybe  produced  in  cylindrical  vessels ;  namely  (1), 
bv  alternately  compressing  and  extending  oppo- 
site ends  of  a  diameter,  as  m  the  motion  of  a  bell — 
this  gives  two  diametral  nodes  at  right  angles  to 
Mch  other— and  (2)  by  rooking  the  vessel,  which 
gives  a  ungle  diametral  node.  Each  of  these  has  its 
own  period  of  vibration,  the  last  being  the  slowest. 
They  may  be  superimposed  on  each  other;  and  a 
rotation  of  tiie  water,  however  great,  does  not 
interfere  with  their  formatian.  In  Teciangular 
troughs  a  binodal  and  a  mononodal  wave  system 
may  be  estahliohed.  The  former  ia  indneed  by 
rising  and  d^ressing  a  wooden  lath  at  the 
middle  of  the  surface,  and  the  latter  by  tilting. 
Binodal  vibration  in  a  cireotar  trough  may  be 
compared  with  a  vibrating  pair  of  triangular  lathe; 
and  in  rectangular  tioughs  with  the  balancing 
of  two  Tootangular  laths.  In  this  latter  case  the 
nodes  are  at  qoarter  of  the  trough's  length  from 
each  end.    Sotob  diaorepaDciBB  an  met  with  when 


we  compare  times  of  vibration  in  rectongolir 
troughs  of  various  lengths,  and  these  are  dne  to  * 
scraping  action  which  lakes  place  agunst  tW 
ends  of  the  vessel.  The  result  of  the  experimeou  , 
on  binodal  motion  in  rectangular  vesseli  ii  to 
show  that  the  undulations  are  ieochroooua  will 
the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  whose  length  it 


with  this  subject  to  wbioi 
author  refened  as  still  requiring  explanatJon  i»: 
(1)  Why  are  the  motions  pendularT  (2)  Hovii 
it  that  in  circular  binodal  motion  the  nan  ire 
identical  with  that  of  n  pendulum  of  thi  giTan 
length  P  and  (3)  What  is  the  mathetuatiol  ui- 
nexion  between  the  individual  motion  of  esthju- 
tide  and  that  of  the  mass  F  Mr.  Lodge  lhoD|lit 
that  valuable  results  might  be  obtained  by  tnU- 
ing  the  mass  of  moving  water  as  a  pendulum  niih 
two  boba  oscillating  about  the  node.  This  mictit 
be  specially  useful  with  small  oscillationB,  wnn 
the  suriace  is  practically  plane. 

RoxAL  Geoqeueecal  SociBir.— (ilfondi^,  | 
A'owmiw  29.) 
Iir  opening  1^  proceedings  the  Praudcnt  (Sir  H. 
0.  Rawlineon)  explained  thatthwe  were  two  sub- 
jects for  discussion,  one  relating  to  the  Vietwi 
Nyansa,  and  tiie  other  to  the  Albert  Nvanu.  He 
then  called  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  A.  Qiui, 
O.B.,  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Mr.  H.  M.  SCwlej't 
Exploration  of  like  Victoria  Nyania." 

Colonel  Grant  commenced  by  describing  Xi. 
Stanley's  rapid  joimiey  as  one  of  the  most  impcrt- 
antand  brilliant  that  Iwd  ever  been  made  in  Caitnl 
Africa,  or  any  other  countrv.  He  had  nttltdt 
great  geographical  question  by  confirming  Spfk'i 
discovery  that  the  Victoria  Nyania  was  one  nB 
inland  sea,  uid  had  circumnavigated  its  bIkm 
for  a  thousand  miles.  Colonel  Oisnt  tka 
gave  some  of  his  and  Captain  Speke's  a- 
periences  in  that  region,  with  regard  to  tb 
difficulties  they  sustained  &om  the  desertioiirf  | 
porters,  the  obstructions  r^sed  by  the  inbalnUuiU 
and  the  physical  inequalities  of  the  country.  Soot 
of  the  bays  seen  from  tfao  slopes  of  the  wuUn 
and  northern  ahoree  were  completely  landloctfi 
and  it  WAS  probably  one  of  these  which  Colonel 
Long  had  seen  when  he  described  Speke's  ^l^ 
toria  Nyanza  as  a  small  af^ir,  thirty  miks  n 
length.  The  greatest  river  on  the  westeni  slio'* 
was  the  Kitangule,  which  has  a  sbw,  majetllcj 
winding  course,  and  is  navigable  for  thirtjio 
forty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Vessels  disini^ 
twenty-five  feet  of  water  could.  Colonel  Gnu 
believed,  float  at  the  feny  where  he  crossed.  Tta 
Colonel  said  Mi.  Stanley  might  well  select  tlw 
river  as  a  point  for  exploration,  and  Crco' 
thence  work  his  way  to  the  Tanganritir 
or  Albert  Nyanza.  After  some  sincere  eulogifs  m 
Mr.  Stanlej^s  work,  Colonel  Grant  then  piWM<ied 
to  notice  the  numerous  critics  who  had  IkMVH 
doubt  on  Speke's  researches,  and  disintegTated  the 
lake  into  fragments  instead  of  acknowledgrog  iQ 
unity.  Mr.  Stanley  had  started  from  Z«oziW» 
1874,  and  had  traveraed  720  miles,  as  &i  as  tl» 
south-east  corner  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  103  d«n. 
The  want  of  food  and  water  in  their  prO]:"* 
through  sterile  and  unhealthy  regions  had  oots- 
sioned  sickness  and  death  among  his  party;  mit 
after  losing  twenty-one  of  his  men  in  a  cont* 
with  the  WatuTO  men,  be  finaUy,  on  February  H, 
reached  the  lake,  where  the  boat,  the  Ladf  Am 
which  had  been  conveyed  in  sections,  visa  bocw* 
fully  launched.  From  Mr.  StonlCT's  accost 
it  appears  that  the  ^reat  brown  plains  to  tK 
east  cuink  up  all  the  nu)  there,  for  then  an  ^ 
rivets  on  that  ride.  On  the  west  he  describes  t" 
mountains  of  Cg^eya  M  gigantjc  No  few* 
than  sixty  islands  appear  on  Mr,  Stanley'i  n>« 
dotted  generally  in  cinaters  round  the  shores,  at 
■   ■       about  700  Sf""* 


feat,  which  ia  the  waterahed  between  the  W»  « 
theBsa-coast.  The  heightofthe  lake  itself  is<y*" 
foet,  or  68  feet  in  exoew  of  Spate's  olserratia* 
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The  peripker7  of  Spek e'a  lake  was  645  geographical 
miles,  while  that  of  Staulej  ii  800,  but  if  ne  add 
266iiiilea,tliecircumfBrence  of  the  BEkhr-iago  Ijoke, 
the  total  ciicuiuieieuca  unounta  to  910  miJee,  which 
is  within  30  nulea  of  Stanley's  eetimata.  Colonel 
Grant  then  referred  to  Mr.  Stanley's  method  of 
spelling,  and  concluded  with  aome  heart;  tributes 
of  praise  to  Mr.  Stanley's  energy  and  courage. 

oil  Samuel  Baker  added  his  ancomiuma  on  Mr. 
Stanley's  work,  and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  Colonel  Onut  must  r^ard  his  dear  Mend 
Speke'a  reputation  as  an  explorer  upheld.  Sir 
Samud  then  entered  on  a  defence  of  Stanley's  use 
of  force,  and  contended  that  in  a  savage  country 
tiayelleis  must  occaaooally  use  force  to  obtain 
supplies  and  so  escape  starvation.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  conveyance  of  the  boat  to  the  lake 
was  a  most  remarkable  ieat 

OaptwQ  Burton  was  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  lakes  to  the  north,  north-east,  and 
possibly  to  the  east,  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

After  a  few  words  &omMr.  Edwin  Arnold,  who 
«>oke  on  behalf  of  the  Dmly  TeUfiraph  and  New 
York  Herald,  and  acknowledgei  'Uie  various  com- 
pliments which  bad  been  paid  to  Mr.  Stanley, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchmson,  Secretary  to  the 
Church  Mission,  re&rred  to  the  appeal  made  by 
Ur.  Stanley  for  a  misaionary  station  near  Lake 
Victoria.  The  question  of  the  hest  route  was 
under  consideration,  and  pecuniary  help  was 
forthcoming,  8,000^  havine  been  already  promised 
by  two  donors.  Full  credit  must  be  awarded  to 
Mr.  Stanler  for  his  work,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  what  ^mt  travellers  had 
made  their  way  in  Africa  without  fliearma  and 
violence. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  subject  of 
the   Albert  Nyanza — which  he  trusted  would  be 


FINE    ART. 


KLXCK  ijm  WHITH 

TsE  Ibnchester  Literary  Club  are   to   be   con- 

Satulated  ufion  their  Loan  Blaiik  and  White  Ex- 
bitioD,  which,  though  small,  has  some  veiy 
intereatinfc  features.  First  in  importance  are 
five  out  of  ux  pencil  drawings  by  William  Bloke, 
lent  by  Mr.  Alfred  Aapland.  Two  of  them,  the 
X(ut  JiuigjiuTit  and  For  tie  Oraoe,  seem  to 
possess  Blake's  noblest  quaUties  in  design  and 
motif,  and  to  be  full  of  that  pathetic  anb- 
limity  in  which  he  stands  unjivalled.  Un- 
fortunately they  are  hung  in  such  a  light 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  them  ouL 
The  Breach  m  tA«  City :  Morning  after  Battlt  is 
also  full  of  the  same  tenderness  and  power; 
while  the  Fattcral  and  Pattoral  Wootag  are 
marked  hy  that  Arcadian  simplicity  and  gisca 
of  which  Blake  was  almost  equally  a  master— all 
touched  with  that  weird,  outH]f-the-world  imagi- 
nativeness which  often  at  first  repels,  but  after- 
■warda  faacinates  the  student  of  art,  It  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Ford  Madoi-Brown,  with  hia  un- 
dnubted  genius,  does  not  evince  is  his  work 
that  sense  of  humour  which  he  may  very 
probably  possess.  There,  close  to  his  noble 
sketch  for  Cordelia't  Fortion,  hangs  the  Waj/ 
of  Sorrow,  where  the  impression  on  the  spectator 
Is  that  the  principal  figure's  neck  is  out  of  joint, 
a  moat  painful  and  unnecessary  impression  of 
grotesqueness.  That  Mr.  Madoz-Bniwn  can  be 
gracefhl  when  he  chooses,  the  sketch  of  Myrrha 
and  SardanapoluB  amply  proves.  Qroteaquenesa 
is  not  earnestness,  as  some  of  the  older  pre- 
Baphaelite  school  have  seemed  to  think.  We 
were  g-lad  to  find  six  of  Mr.  Poynter'a  masterly 
drawings,  which  it  is  alwajts  a  pleaauie  and  a 
benetit  to  the  student  to  meet  with,  so  healthy 
and  sound  is  his  art.  The  nroprietoiB  of  the 
OrapMc  have  been  very  liberal  lenders,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  awmiina  the  original  works  of  a 


number  of  the  young  bod;  of  artists  which 
that  paper  is  training  up.  Upon  landscape 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  effect  of  wood- 
engraving  has  oeen  disastrous,  tending  to  a  me- 
chanical and  conventional  treatment  entirely 
&tal  to  art,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
upon  the  higher  branch  of  figure^inting  the 
effect  has  been  decidedly  beneficial.  Young  artists 
have  been  given  a  definite  subject  and  required  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  in  this  way  undei^ing  the 
same  discipline  that  the  old  Ituian  painters  did 
when  employed  by  municipalities  or  wealthy  citi- 
zens to  itluatrate  certain  events  in  the  history  of 
their  times,  or  of  great  fhnulies,  or  by  monasteries 
in  celebrating  the  lives  and  legends  of  their 
founders.  The  rapidity  which  is  required  by 
periodical  literature  also  cultivates  fWdom  of 
execution  and  quickness  of  eye  in  catehing  and  re- 
m^)ducing  the  picturesque  features  of  any  scene. 
The  examples  here  shown  by  artists  employed 
upon  the  Graphic  are  interesting  for  the  study  of 
these  peculianlJes ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  to 
them  we  direcUy  owe,  on  the  one  hand,  Mr. 
Fildes'  Caituil  Ward  of  last  year,  and  Mr.  Her- 
kommer's  Iitat  Matter  of  this,  we  cannot  consider 
the  school  an  unfruitful  one.  We  noticed  some 
giacefol  lairy  eketohes  by  Miss  Gertrude  Thomp- 
son, somewhat  in  Ihe  manner  of  Sir  Noel  Patoi) ; 
and  altogether  the  exhibition  is  a  creditable  one  to 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  although  the  light 
in  which  the  drawings  have  wen  bung  precludes 
aoy  satisfactory  examination  of  them. 

P.  H.  Ratebottb. 


THE  inJBSUHS  OF  AIHHHB. 
Thb  activi^  of  the  Cheek  Government  in  the 
search  for  antdquities,  and  the  geneial  promotion 
of  the  intereeta  of  Art  and  Arcnaeolo^,  has  been 
creditable,  though  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  Ite  opportunitiee  and  means  bein^  con- 
sidered, we  may  hope  for  further  progress  in  the 
some  spheres  at  the  Athens  of  the  present  day. 
An  Archaeological  Society,  founded  in  this  city 
some  years  ago,  holds  occasional  meetings,  but 
not,  as  I  uudentond,  public,  and  has  a  periodical 
organ,  ' KpxpuoKoyua)  'E<f>rifi*pli,  which  contains 
articles  from  able  pens.  I  was  sorry,  however,  to 
find  no  later  issue  of  it  than  a  number  for  the  past 
ye^,  vol.  17  of  the  2nd  aeries,  1874.  The  most 
noticeable  among  the  contents  of  this  is  a  contri- 
bution from  a  well-known  critic  and  antiquarian, 
Athansains  Rousopoulos,  who  supplies  reporta 
{dated  April  23,  1873)  of  the  recent  discovery  of 
many  buried  sepulchres  near  Athens  and  in  other 
regions  of  Greece,  especially  dwelling  upon  the 
paintings  and  citiselled  ornaments  on  sev^ol  ums, 
1«rm-cattas,  bronue,  and  alabasters  found  in  the 
tombs  brought  to  light  within  the  Athenian  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Your  readers  are  informed  (Aoadbkt,  Novem- 
bar  6,  1876)  of  the  active  piw»eding8  of  the 
Qerman  Socie^  who  have  been  carrying  on . 
works  of  excavation  at  Olympia,  already  rewarded 
by  most  interesting,  though  but  incipient,  dis- 
coveries. More  recently  they  have,  I  believe, 
commenced,  or  at  least  mads  every  arrangement  for 
commencing,  similar  works  at  Tanoora,  in  Boeotia. 
As  for  the  excavations  ordered  by  the  Greek 
authorities^  and  superintended  by  the  Athenian 
archaeolc^ists,  the  most  important  is  that 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  ag^tre- 
gate  of  mouumeatal  sculptures  and  marble 
tombs  of  difierent  descriptions,  situated  within 
the  area  formerly  occupied  by  the  Keramicua,  a 
level  space  near  the  south-western  limits  of  the 
city.  Here  was  accidentally  found,  in  1863,  by  a 
peasant  engated  in  digging  for  sand,  what  proved 
to  be  a  marble  sepuk^hre,  and  after  excavations 
had  been  carried  out,  a  vast  necropolis,  deep 
below  the  sur&ce,  was  presently  brought  to  light, 
the  whole  having  been,  as  is  evident,  buried  at  a 
depth  of  about  thirty  feet  under  a  mound  of  earth 
raised  for  hostile  purposes,  either  by  Sulla  durina- 
his  siege  of  Athens,  or  on  occasion  of  the  much 


earlier  attack  against  this  city  by  Philip  V.  of 
Macedou  («.  Dyer,  AwierU  Atheru).  Amid 
the  glorious  ruins  on  tho  Acropolis  we  now  see  a 
plain  modern  building,  for  from  suitable  amid 
such  aurronndingi,  which  has  been  appropriately 
destined  for  the  deposit  of  all  scattered  sculpturefl 
long  detached  from  their  original  places,  and  left 
strewn  on  the  summit  of  this  classical  hiU.  The 
halls  of  the  new  museum  are  spacious  enough,  but 
not  well  lighted  ;  and  the  multitude  of  broken 
statues  and  relie&,  among  their  conlenta,  are  as  yet 
neither  distinguished  by  written  titles  nor  by 
numbers,  no  catalogue  having  been  provided,  nor 
any  full  description  yet  printed.  In  the  first  room 
we  enter  have  been  placed,  most  suitably,  the 
most  archiuc  sculptures  hitherto  found  on 
the  Acropolis:  a  colossal  Athena,  seated, 
now  headless,  but  the  di^>eries,  the  aegis,  ana 
much  of  the  long  hair,  well  preserved;  a 
statuette,  alike  headless,  and  a  complete  bust 
of  the  same  goddess,  life-size,  and,  though  care- 
fully finish^,  almost  grotesque  in  cfiaraet«r, 
with  a  simpsring  smile  on  the  lips,  stiffly  ar- 
ranged curls,  and  a  diadem  round  the  brow, 
on  which  are  cavities  for  rsys  (or  ornaments)  of 
metol ;  also  an  "  Apollo  Nomios,"  or  Phoebus,  as  a 
shepherd  carrying  a  calf  across  his  shoulders,  the 
lower  part  of  his  figure  mutilated,  the  u| 


ipper,( 


well  as  the  curiously-archmc  head,  completely  pre- 
served. 

With  these  sculptures,  marked  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  dim  antiquity,  we  may  contrast  the 
later  and  far  superior  art  manifest  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  round  a  biisement  in  the  centre  of  the  same 
L,  and  on  the  four  sides  of  which  are  muti- 
lated but  (nandly-conceived  figures  of  Athena, 
Bionysoa,  Ilermea,  and  Hephaestus.  The  last- 
named  deity  holds  the  oze  for  cleaving  the  brain 
of  Zeua  previous  to  the  birth  of  Athena ;  and  here 
the  "  Vulcan "  (so  vulgarised  in  Roman  art)  has 
the  comparatively  youthful  and  delicate  type 
which  distinguishes  his  figure  amon^  the  relief 
of  the  twelve  "  Bii  Consentea  "  on  a  circular  altar, 
a  highly-prized  antique,  in  the  Capitoline  Muaeum. 
at  Home.  The  squnre  basement  adorned  with 
these  four  reliefs  of  the  deities  stood  oiigiually 
near  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Parthenon. 

In  the  other  halls  of  that  newly-formed  nllery 
on  the  Acropolis  we  see  a  rich  assortment  of  tre»< 
auree.  We  have  to  regret,  firstly,  the  injuries 
they  have  auSered,  most  of  th«n  being  now  but 
glorious  wrecks,  relics  of  compositions  scarcely 
intelligible  as  to  subject  though  atill  beautiful  in 
treatment ,-  secondly,  the  wtuit  of  good  l%h.t  fbr 
seeing,  and  of  proper  classification  for  appreciat- 
ing them.  The  chief  gems  of  this  collection  are, 
indeed,  beyond  all  price.  Every  eye  must  be 
ftscinated  by  such  sculptures  as  the  three  Metopes 
from  the  Parthenon,  and-  the  twenty-four  frag- 
mente  from  the  frieze  of  the  same  temple,  here 
presented  to  view.  The  subjects  of  the  Metopes 
are;  a  combat;  two  draped  figures,  probalily 
deities,  standing  opposite  each  other;  and  an- 
other group  now,  unfortunately,  aU  but  efiaced. 
The  fragmentary  sculptures  from  this  celebrated 
frieze  are,  in  too  many  instances,  injured  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.  Soma,  how- 
ever, are  preserved  in  all  parte  essential  to  the 
compositions ;  snd  in  a  few  precious  examples, 
what  is  finest  has  eacaped  best  from  the  ravage* 
of  time  or  wanton  injury.  Nothing  could  be 
nobler  than  the  group  (from  the  frieie)  of  three 
deities,  one  a  female,  two  male  figures,  seated  on 
thrones  as  if  in  solemn  deliberation,  the  heads 
distingnished  by  calm  gravity  and  intellect.  Full 
of  spirit  and  energy  are  (from  the  same  aeries) 
two  sacrificial  scenes :  one  in  which  an  ox,  re- 
sisting with  most  natural  action,  is  led  to  the 
altar ;  the  other,  with  several  persons  preparimi;  to 
offer  up  a  ram  as  the  victim.  The  other  reliefs 
are  obviously  connected  with  the  leading  subject 
of  the  great  Panathenaic  procession.  Among  these 
we  see  four  draped  figures  of  elderly  men,  quietly 
dignified  and  eonieet,  engaged  in  carrying  large 
vases  on  thmr  shouldeta,  and  followed  by  aiH 
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other,  a  younger  person,  who  is  pkjiag  on  the 
tibia;  hIbo,  among  the  most  aduirahle,  several 
groups  of  noble  youths  on  horeeback,  some 
reining  in,  others  urging  onwards  their  steeds,  the 
action  of  which  is  wonderfully  vigorous.  In 
some  inatancAB  pedaBtrion  figures  are  introduced, 
in  onward  movement,  among  these  riders — wortliy 
companions,  in  artistic  character,  of  those  with 
whom  they  take  part  iu  the  grand  celebration. 
The  heads  in  these  reliefs  arealmoBtall  destroyed, 
but  in  a  few  instances  the  profile  &eeB  are  still 
distinguishable,  still  lighted  up  by  an  expression 
of  calm  rigour  and  modest  resolve. 

A  series  of  much-mutilated  bas-reliefs  from  the 
temple  of  Kiki  Apteros  may  rank  neit  in  beauty 
aai  grsndaur  to  those  from  the  rartbenon,  thoupH 
evidently  of  a  Liter  period.  Not  being  of  tiio 
scale  of  those  stili  in  part  remaining  on  the  frieze 
of  that  graceful  little  t«mple,  which  stands  near 
tlie  Propyliiea  on  the  Acropolis,  these  may  be 
supposed  to  have  adorned  another  part,  probably  a 
Bocle,  or  an  enclosure  of  marble  paneu,  around 
the  stylobate.  There  is  a  noble  blending  of 
majesty  with  grace  in  these  compositions;  but  iu 
only  two  specimens  are  tbe  subjects  clearly  in- 
telligible—a  group  in  which  the  "  wingless  Vic- 
toiy  is  either  twice  represented,  or  is  in  company 
with  another  goddess,  who  stands  in  a  chariot, 
while  the  Nik6  either  guides  or  ensures  her  des- 
tined triumph  over  unseen  foes ;  and,  next  to  this, 
the  single  figure  of  NikS,  stooping  to  fasten  a 
sandal  on  her  right  foot,  the  head  unfortunately 
lost,  the  outlines  of  the  figure  seen  through  the 
light  folds  of  the  tiola  and  pepliu  which  envelope 
it :  and  this  struck  me  ns  the  most  exquisite  ex- 
ample of  the  draped  female  figure  in  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  art 

Among  the  other  miscellaneous  sculptures  found 
in  the  Acropolis,  and  now  in  this  museum,  are 
two  admirable  statues,  reduced  to  little  more  than 
torsos  vritfa  remnants  of  the  limbs,  which  formerly 
Stood  in  the  same  basement  in  the  open  air,  near 
the  north-eaatem  angle  of  the  Forthpnon.  They 
represent  young  men  of  graceful  and  stately 
forms,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  Oastor  end  Pollux 
as  probable  subjects. 

Among  busts  here  before  us,  the  most  magnificent 
in  character,  and  one  of  the  best  preserved,  is  an 
Apollo,  a  highly  poetic  ideal  of  the  Sun-god, 
Toutbfu],  exulting  in  god-like  power,  yet  neither 
haughty  nor  defiant.  A  multitude  of  reliefs, 
more  or  lees  broken,  are  seen  in  this  museum. 
Among  them,  distinguished  by  superior  qualities, 
are  a  group  of  dancing-girb,  another  of  eight 
yoni^  women,  who  appear  to  be  moving  in  a 
religions  procession,  and  a  company  of  naked 
^uths,  all  brandishing  shields  as  about  to  engage 
in  a  contest,  while  Athena,  majestic  with  helm 
and  aegis,  presides,  or  gives  them  her  mandates 
for  tlie  task  they  undertake.  The  number  of 
torsoe,  mostly  nude  and  of  different  sizes,  and 
the  countless  multitudes  of  broken  limbs  in  well- 
wronsht  marbles  here  before  us,  atteot  how  great 
must  nave  been  the  aggregate  of  statues  which 
Stood  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  temples  on  the 
Acropolis  before  Turkish  Vandalism  and  the 
ravages  of  war  had  reduced  that  classic  citadel  to 
iu  present  condition.  Other  collections  of  scat- 
ter^ sculptured  antiques  found  within  recent 
years  at  Athens  are  full  of  precious  contents,  but 
this  on  the  Acropolis  is  supreme  among  all,  for  it 
preserves,  one  may  say  in  tiCti,  the  relics  of  the 
greatest  school,  the  creations  of  the  period  marked 
by  noblest  attainment  in  Grecian  art. 

0. 1.  Hexakb. 


ALFRED  BOTH  HOUeHTOIT. 
Wb  observe  with  great  regret  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Al&ed  Boyd  Houghton,  the 
painter  and  wood-designer,  on  November  23 ;  he 
was  buried  on  the  27tn  in  Paddington  Cemetery. 
He  was  still  a  young  man,  only  thirty-nine  years 
of  age.  FoUovrinK  after  the  deaths  of  Mason, 
Walker,  and  Ficwell,  the  toes  of  Mr.  Houghton 


leaves  a  real  gap  in  the  ranks  of  die  rising  men 
from  whom  truly  fine  things  were  to  be  looked 
for :  as  a  deeigner  he  was  perhaps  even  more 
decidedly  gifted  with  genius  than  any  of  the 
other  three.  He  had  invention  and  peculiarity, 
strong  draughtsmanship,  good  powers  of  combina- 
tion, nTifa.iling  resource,  inexhaustible  readiness. 
With  a  certain  turn  for  singularity  drifting  to- 
wards the  grotesque,  he  always  drew  firmly  and 
executed  solidly :  the  union  of  these  equalities 
gave  him  his  special  cac&et,  and  perhaps,  since  the 
maturity  (now  dating  many  years  back)  of  the 
endlessly  &cile  and  capable  John  Gilbert,  no  de- 
signer for  the  wood  has  worked  with  more  gift 
and  vigour  than  Houghton,  or  bos  produced 
drawings   more  worthy   of  being   collected    and 

Erizod  as  a  eeries.  Some  of  his  productions  will 
9  found  in  tlie  illustrated  jlra6inJiJVi]?A(«,  in  Fun, 
in  the  Oraphie,  and  numerously  diffused  else- 
where. He  was  also  a  painter  in  oils  and  water- 
colours^some  of  his  principal  works  having  been 
exhibited  at  the  Water-colour  Society.  Except 
in  colour,  his  pictures  were  just  as  fine  as  hia 
woodcuts,  showing  the  same  teodency  and  the 
same  supereminence.  They  ought  to  be  valuable 
in  the  market  already,  and  more  so  with  the 
lapse  of  years.  In  colour  Houffhtcn  had  a  special 
difficulty  to  contend  with.  He  had  lost  one  eye 
at  an  early  a^ ;  the  other  eye  sufiered  a  cor- 
responding reduction  of  power;  and  he  was  at 
times  not  much  better  than  colour-blind — indeed 
hia  eyesight  in  all  reepects  wss  both  feeble  and 

frecarious.  Indomitably  resolved  to  be  a  painter, 
e  came  nearer,  year  by  vear,  to  conquenng  bis 
difficulty  with  colours.  Even  hia  earlier  works 
are  fairly  discriminative  in  this  respect,  though 
marred  by  a  certain  purplish -brown  tinge:  his 
recent  productions  presented  no  peculiarity  of 
colour  to  excite  remark,  becoming  constantly  more 
mellow  and  more  varied,  and  it  is  probable  that 
within  a  few  years,  had  ha  lived,  Houghton  would 
have  been  on  a  par  with  all  ordinary  painters, 
accomplished  in  their  art  but  not  specialty  colour^ 
ists.  Mr..  Honghton,  who  was  twice  married, 
leaves  a -young  family,  and,  among  his  friends, 
the  memory  of  a  kindly,  &ank,  energetic  character, 
W.  M.  RossBin. 


Tee  principal  sales  during  this  last  week  at 
Measrs.  Ohriatie,  Mauson,  and  Wood's  have  been 
that  on  the  26th,  of  the  decorative  furniture  of 
the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  Chapman,  of  Isleworth,  and, 
on  the  27th,  of  his  pictures,  with  those  of  some 
other  proprietors.  The  satin-wood  furniture  sold 
well.  A  piur  of  semicircular  cabinets,  inlaid  with 
figures  and  festoons,  621.;  another  pair,  inlaid 
with  musical  instruments  and  flowers,  a7l. ;  a  pair 
of  semicircular  tables,  13^.  lOs. ;  a  pair  of  semi- 
circular cabinets,  inlaid  nith  heads  in  medallions, 
62J. ;  an  oblong  table,  inlaid  with  ornaments,  241. ; 
a  Pembroke  table,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  orna- 
ments. 18  guineas.  The  other  pieces  of  furniture 
most  TO  be  noted  were  a  small  Chippendale 
cabinet,  71. ;  a  Louis  XIV.  caiunet,  inlaid  with 
scrolls  and  ornaments  of  marquetry,  91  gs. ;  a 
French  marquetry  table,  14^.  7t. ;  another,  11  gs. ; 
and  another,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  scrolls  in 
coloured  woods,  15  gs.  An  Oriental  porcelMn 
gourd-shaped  bottle,  with  birds  and  flowers  in 
medallion,  27  gs. 

Oh  the  27th  the  paintings  were  sold— E.  de 
Witte,  1659,  Interior  of  a  Church,  02  gs.;  8. 
Kuysdoel,  1666,  A  River  Scene,  69  gs.,  and  A 
Woody  Lmtdtcnpe,  64  gs. ;  Rombouts,  A  Frozen 
Canal  Scene,  ,17  gs. ;  Rembrandt,  An  Itiierior, 
47  gs. ;  Schalken,  A  Philosopher,  19/. ;  Dobson, 
Portrait  of  Prince  Rupert,  SOJ  gs. ;  Van  der 
Neer,  A  Sentleman  on  a  Qretf  Horse,  19i  gs. ; 
Vermeulen,  A  froien  liieer  Scene  irith  Ftijnrcs, 
24  gs. ;  Van  Arfaveldt,  A  Vemel  and  Fishing 
Boat  of  Dort,  SI  gs.;  Zuccarelli,  A  Woody 
Landtcape  with  Peasante,  88  gs. ;  G.  van  Wihl, 
Ni^let  and  Tke  Piaeta  di  Spagna,  Rome,  a  pair, 


40 gs. ;  G,  Morland, XofuJMiifM  witii  CattU,\h^,, 
and  an  Interior,  with  figures,  34  gs.;  Parrorel, 
Lftndsc^e  with  Caoalry,  45  gs. ;  J,  M.  Wright, 
The  Procession  of  the  Fliteh  of  Baeon,  70  ga. ;  Boh 
Quixote  being  fed  bg  the  htgK-bred  Danaris,  l!l 
gs. ;  and  The  Carole  and  Barber  in  tke  lArary  ^ 
Don  Quixote,  16  gs.;  0.  E.  Leslie,  Portmil  rf 
Miss  Stephens  (Coanteu  of  Emex),  37  gs. ;  Hol- 
bein, PoHrait  of  Galen,  SU  gs. ;  Watleau,  JSr 
Champetre,  24J  gs. ;  0.  de  Moor,  Gentleman  in  e 
Crimsart  Jtobe,  28  gs. ;  A.  Stannard,  Tmut 
Salt,  Norfolk,  110  gs. ;  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Porlrat 
^ H.R.H.  Mary,  Duchesi  of  Gtouee^er,  24  p.; 
R.  Wilson,  View  near  Rome,  22  gs. ;  Kjorbw,  A 
tired  Wolf  Reposing  on  his  Prey,  58  gs. ;  E,  Qotl. 
linus.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  38  gs. ;  J.  F. 
Herring,  Portrait  of  Jrrry,  jeinner  of  the  SI,  Z«w, 
28  gs.  i  Weenix,  Swans  ditttirbed  by  a  Bog,  38  m. ; 
Boucher,  Children  toith  FloToere,  19  gs.,  mAA 
Shepherdess  Bathing,  9  gs. ;  Honthorst,  Sojf  riU 
a  Horse,  16  ga. ;  Mireveldt,  Bead  of  an  <M 
Woman,  21^  gs. ;  A.  de  Bylandt,  Rteer  Sffiu, 
16J  gs.,  and  Froien  Rieer  Scene,  21  gs. ;  Sir  Pel« 
Leiy,  Portrait  of  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rodaltr, 
160  gs. 

To-DAT  Messrs.  Christie  and  Oo.  are  offering  for 
sale,  among  other  specimens  of  the  old  msfteR,  I 
Rembrandt's  Jacob's  Vision,'R\iheni'  Meleagrrmi  \ 
Atalanta,  and  A  Matt  Reading,  a  Rocky  Und- 
Bcape,  with  banditti,  and  a  River  Scene,  by  Sal. 
vator  Rooa,  as  well  as  aome  of  Pousain's  landKipes, 
The  modem  pictures  include  Vicat  Gold's  yw 
Woolmcr  Forest,  T.  Oreswick's  On  the  Tees,  Fritt's 
TIte  Toilette,  An  Evening  Party  by  T.  S.  Cooper, 
J.  Clark's  Strayed  from  Home,  and  The  Wanirttr 
Restored,  and  Gdrome's  notable  work,  Piferari 
Some  Italian  engravings  and  water-colour  ditn- 
ings  make  up  the  list.  , 

A  BALE  of  important  muMcal  copyrights— beini  ! 
the  stock  of  Messrs.  Dufi*  and  Stewart,  the  well-  : 
known  publishers,  of  147  Oxford  Street— has  just 
been  concluded  by  Messra.  Puttick  and  SimpsoL 
The  sale  extended  over  five  days,  and  bronjili 
together  a  large  attendance  of  gentlemen  cd> 
nected  with  the  music  trade  and  profession.  Si^b- 
joined  we  give  a  list  of  the  high  prices  obUiufJ 
for  some  of  the  more  prominent  lots;  Xiot  i^, 
Baker  (Lady),  "  When  the  baimies  are  salw,' 
40;.  (Stewart) ;  lot  114,  Diodonato,  "  Goodn^t 
sweet  mother,"  47J.  (Brewer)  ;  lot  160,  Virgiiiii 
Gabriel, "  My  lost  dsrling,"  421.  (Hirae) ;  lot  IW, 
ditto,  "Only,"  510/.  (Motzler)  ;  lot  170,  dins, 
"Parted,"  4«.  (Morley);  lot  188,  ditto, «W>it- 
ing,"  331.  (J.  WiUiams) ;  lot  187,  ditto, "  WeaiJ,* 
im.  (Metzler) ;  lot  l&l,  ditto,  "  Would  TOu  be  i 
sailor's  wife  P  "  78/.  (J.  Williams) ;  lot  ^2,  Ba- 
nard,"  Break  of  Day  Schottieche,"  16«.  (Hice)- 
lot  354,  Glover  (S.),  "  Songs  of  the  Elemesi*, 
13«.  (J.  Williams);  lot  356,  ditto,  "Songs 
of  the  Seasons,"  233/,  (ditto) ;  lot  369,  ditto, 
"  The  good-bye  at  the  door,"  264/.  I.J.  ^^U" 
liams) ;  lot  376,  ditto,  "  Wi!l  vou  love  me 
then  as  now  P  "  68/.  (Hime) ;  lot  381,  Gounod's, 
"O  that  we  two  were  Mayii^,"  61/.  (Hime);  lot 
405,  Ilatton,  "  A  bird  sang  in  a  hawthorn  tree, 
147/.  (Hime)  ;  lot  469,  Hime  (E.L.)  "Somettiia 
to  love  me,"  48/.  (ditto) ;  lot  609,  Ilobbs  (J-  W.), 
"Nioa,"06/.  (J.  Williams);  lot  514,  ditto,  "l" 
brave  old  Teraeraire,"  47/.  (Hime);  lot  CIO, 
Glover's  Heather  Wreath,  for  the  Pianoforte, 
390/.  (Hime);  lot  772,  Levey  (W.  C.)  "Efnit-  , 
ralda,"  646/.  (Hime)  ;  lot  775,  ditto,  "  MariWW  , 
gay  Gitana,"  85(.  (Ashdown  and  Parrv);  lot  7w,  ■ 
ditto,  "  The  mnrfc  of  mvisic,"  66/.  (IlimeJ  i  '.»< 
814),  Loder-s  "  Philip  the  falconer,"  64/.  (J.  v.i- 
liams) ;  lot  867,  Hime's  "Parfait  amour,"  la"'  : 
(Ashdown  and  Parry)  ;  lot  976,  Lover's  "  Tm  not 
myself  at  all,"  40/.  (Hutchinga  and  Romer):  M  I 
1,006,  ditto,  Twelve  Songs  of  "Handy  Andv,  ■■ 
246/.  (J.  Williams);  lot  1,015,  ditto,  "™ 
fisherman's  daughter,"  46/.  (ditto);  lot  i,>>**' 
ditto,  "  The  whistiin'  thief,"  41/.  13».  (ditto) ;  lot 
1,128,  Pinsnti^  "  I  love  my  love,"  464/.  (ditto) ; 
lot  1,124,  ditto,  "The  i^,"  130/.  (d-twhl^f 
1,184,  Rochord'B  Amtuing  Sketdi*,  886/.  (Hum)  . 
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lot  1,186,  ditto,  Favourito  Melodies  for  the  Pisno- 
forte,  2fi6t  (ditto);  lot  1^9,  Toura  (Berthold), 
"  The  angel  at  the  window,"  211M.  (Ashdown  and 
Piirrj) ;  lot  1,637,  Gounod's  Biondina,  QQl. 
(Metrier).    Total,  ll,0{Xtf. 


yOTSS  AlfD  NEWS. 
Mr.  F.  Lhohtoit  has  just  completed  a  portrait 
of  Ooptain  Burton.  'Hie  face  is  turned  asiae,  and 
the  inteuse  and  nailaaa  eyes  are  in  comparatiTe 
repoaa.  Id  the  drawing'  of  the  bust  the  im^reaaioii 
of  immense  physical  power,  so  cliaractaiiBtic  of 
the  gallant  traveller,  is  eieaediagly  well  rendered 

Tbe  Board  of  Trade  has  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Council  of  the  Hartley  Institution, 
Southampton,  in  the  matter  of  the  remains  of  the 
sjipposed  wreck  of  the  ancient  DAniah  war-galley 
intherirer  Hamble,  believed  to  be  1,000  years 
old.  The  best  way  of  investigatinp-  the  remains 
of  the  vessel  and  of  presarvinj?  or  recording  its 
existence  is  engaging  the  consideration  of  the 
Museum  Committee  of  the  Institution.  The  wreck 
of  the  vessel  is  about  ISO  feet  long,  is  buried 
beneath  about  8  feet  of  mud,  and  tbe  upper  parts 
are  exposed  only  at  low  water  during  spru^  tides. 

The  Liverpool  Art  Club  will  entertain  Sir 
Henry  Oole  at  dinner  oa  Monday  next,  and  on  tbe 
Monday  afterwards  Professor  Oolvin,  who  in  the 
evening  will  address  the  members  upon  the  place 
held  in  Greek  Art  by  the  Deities  of  Life,  Death, 
Besurrection,  and  the  Earth's  produce. 

Cm  Thursday  Mr.  J.  A.  Kcton,  author  of 
MemoriaU  of  Liverpool,  laid  the  lirst  atone  of  the 
new  circular  reading-room  which  is  to  fiU  np  the 
space  between  the  Free  Library  and  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  and  which  will  complete  a  very 
handsome  tnough  plain  group  ofbuildings.  He  after- 
wards entertained  some  hundred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men at  an  afternoon  collation  in  tbe  ball  of  tbe 
JUuseum. 

While  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoodless,  artist,  of  Wigton, 
Cumberland,  was  eo«iged  in  sketchingafew  days 
ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canonbie,  Dumtries- 
shire,  he  discovered  in  an  open  drain,  half  buried 
in  soil,  the  stone  bead  of  a  Celtic  bittle-axe, 
measuring  eleven  inches  and  a^holf  long  by  four 
inches  br^d  and  three  and  a-half  i  nches  in  th  ickness, 
'  composed  of  greenstone.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  Celt  hitherto  found  in  tbia  country,  being 
half  an  inch  longer  and  half  an  inch  thicker  than 
that  noted  Celt  found  some  years  ago  at  Woolaton, 
in  Nottinghamshire. 

Tbe  statement  in  the  papers  that  the  late  Mr. 
"Wynne  Ellis  has  bequeathed  bis  pictures  to  the 
National  Gallery  was  prematura.  Mr.  Ellis  had 
talked  about  leaving  his  colleciion,  or  a  part  of  it, 
to  the  nation  during  his  lifetime,  and  has  recently 
died.  But  no  communication  of  an  official  cha- 
racter had  up  to  a  day  or  two  ago  been  made  to 
the  authorities  of  the  National  Gallery  as  to  tbe 
contents  of  Mr.  KUis's  will, 

Ws  learn  with  i^ret  that  one  of  the  ma«t 
predoue  pictures  in  Rome,  the  (so-called)  Sacred 
and  Profane  Imw,  by  tbe  "  Divine  Titian,"  as  the 
Venetians  were  wont  to  designate  him — a  work 
now  in  tbe  Borgheae  gallery — is  about  to  be  put 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  "[wfessors,"  i.e.,  picture- 
claanars.  Among  all  Titian's  extant  worlm  this  is 
oneof  those  in  the  best  condition.  Tbe  picture- 
cleaners  in  Rome  have  their  peculiar  methods. 
Their  labours  produce  on  appearance  of  newness 
and  freshness;  and  they  persuade  the  princely 
owners  of  the  gems  of  art  in  Rome  to  allow  sucn 
works  to  be,  as  they  say,  refreAed,  because  in 
their  present  state  they  are  "  too  sombre  in  tone," 
&c.  A  correspondent  writes  that  he  has  seen 
mart  than  twenty  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Europe 
almost  flayed,  almost  absolutely  ruined  by  these 
if^oraot  manipulators.  Not  long  ago,  a  certain 
lioman  princess  requested  one  of  these  "  profee- 
BOra"  to  doctor  her  pictures;  and  in  the  result  one  of 


them,  a  perfect  gem,  a  smtJl  Madonna  and  CMId  of 
I^tian's,  was  actually  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an 
inch  to  the  upper  partoftbepanelsl  This  beautiful 
work  is  now,  happily,  safe  in  tbe  hands  of  an 
English  gentleman,  in  bis  own  country.  Some 
of  the  Ualian  artists  niaiiita.iii  that  the  great 
Venetian  puntera  used  ao  glaiing — which  they 
themselTes  do  not  Every  experienced  connoia- 
senr  knows  that  Titian  gave  to  bis  works  the 
exquisite  tfindamess,  lustre  and  high  finish  that  so 
distinguished  them  by  repeated  glaiings.  The 
vamish  could  not  be  renioved  from  them  without 
injuring  th^  luminous  harmony.  His  flesh  tints, 
as  all  agree,  are  so  warm  and  full  of  qualities 
so  subtle  as  well  as  exquisite  that  they  cannot 
be  perfectly  imitated,  and  must  ever  be  con- 
sidered the  example  of  consummate  excellence. 
In  only  one  way  could  his  pictures  be  suitably  and 
safely  cleaned — through  that  method,  namely, 
which  the  Germans  have  invented,  of  softening, 
not  removing  the  vamisb  :  but  this  system,  un- 
fortunately, 18  not  known,  or  (if  known)  is  not 
practised,  in  Rome. 

TSE  formation  of  tbe  Museum  of  Oasts  which  is 
to  bring  together  tbe  masterpieces  of  all  the 
museums  of  Europe,  has  been  commenced  in  the 
Louvre,  which  already  contains  many  important 
plasters.    It  is  decided  that  the  museum  enall  be 


and  Mollien,  and 
later  it  will  occupy  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
now  used  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings  of  the 
Flemish  school. 

M.  Axni.  CoLm,  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  The  Luxembourg  possesses  one  of 
his  paio tings,  CArUlopher  CUumfrut  di»r<overing 
America;  and  he  also,  in  conjunction  with  his 
son,  was  tbe  author  of  tbe  copy  of  Van  der 
Heist's  Banquet  for  tbe  Museum  of  Copi" 
The    death    also    is    announced    of  M.    Ft 


tbe 
Mxty- 


Lauters,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  amon^ 
Belgian  landscape-painters,  at  the  age  of  su 


Thb  Fake  informs  us  that  an  inhabitant  of 
Trapani,  the  Cavaliere  A.  Sieri  Pepoli,  has  made 
over  to  the  town  his  archaeological  collection,  con- 
sisting of  3,000  BoecimenB,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  it  is  to  be  Kept  apart,  and  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  amal^;amate  it  with  any  other  museum 
the  collection  is  to  be  returned  to  him  or  his  heirs. 

Thb  German  papers  report  the  death  of  Herr 
Karl  Julius  Mitde,  of  Liiheck,  director  of  the 
schools  and  manufactories  for  glass-painting  es- 
tablished by  the  Imperial  Grown  Pnnce  in  con- 
nexion with  tbe  works  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne.  Karl  Milde,  who  was  boru  at  Hamburg 
in  ItiOS,  early  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  designer 
and  painter,  and  to  bis  literary  and  artistic  efforts 
Liiheck  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  and  resto- 
ration of  many  of  its  most  interesting  historical 
remains,  of  which  he  published  a  series  of  valuable 
reports  between  IS43-1S48.  His  best  glass- 
pointing  is  the  window  of  the  baptistery-chapel  in 
the  new  church  of  8t.  Peter's,  at  Hamburg,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Herr  Achelius,  of  LUbeck,  in  completing 
the  large  window,  forty-seven  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-seven  in  width,  representing  the  Last  Jui^ 
ment,  which  is  destined  for  tbe  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral. 

CopENHierar  appears  to  be  blossoming  forth  in 
oommemoiative  monuments  and  statues,  among 
which  tbe  beat  and  most  couBpicuous  are  designed 
to  do  honour  to  literature,  although  pulpit-oratory 
and  theology  meet  with  a  token  of  grateful 
respect  in  the  erection  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  a  colossal  marble  bust  of  the  late  Bishop 
Myiwter.  Tbe  most  noteworthy  of  the  recent 
Copenhagen  monuments  is  undoubtedly  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  the  great  dramatic  vrriter,  Holberp, 
the  unveiling  of  which  was  lately  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  national  festival,  at  which  all  the  local 


dignitaries  were  prewnt  in  their  official  capacities. 
The  figure,  which  is  of  bronze  and  of  colossal 
siie,  is  seated,  and  rests  upon  a  simple  gray  granite 
support ,  which  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the 
fafode  of  the  new  theatre,  where  it  forms  a 
pendant  to  the  Oehlenschlagar  monument.  The 
26th  of  next  March,  which  will  be  the  twenty- 
fifth  annivorBory  of  tbe  death  of  H.  C.  Oersted, 
has  been  fixed  upon  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
the  eminent  physicist,  to  be  placed  iu  the  public 
walks  which  occupy  tiie  site  of  the  old  r.iioparts, 
Tycho  Biahe  is  to  follow  next  to  Oersted  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  national  monument,  and  after  him 
the  old  Danish  naval  hero  Tordenskjold  and  the 
poet  H.  0.  Andersen  are  to  ,be  honoured  in  a 
similar  fashion  by  their  grateful  countrymen. 

A  BBPSIHT  of  "Old  Christmas,"  from  the 
Sketchbook  of  Washington  Irving,  which  has  been 
recently  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  is 
enriched  with  illustrations  of  unususi  merit. 
They  are  engraved  by  Mr.  James  Cooper  from 
drawings  made  by  Haadolph  Caldecott.  It  is  rare, 
indeed,  to  find  in  works  of  this  class  the  amount 
of  honest  intention  which  these  illtistrations  dis- 
play, the  unmistakeable  sign  that  the  aitiet  has 
read  and  enjoyed  his  author,  has  really  received 
suggestions  from  him,  and  carried  them  out  with 
sympathetic  ^odwill.  All  the  drawings  evince 
powers  of  quick  obaervation  and  feeling  for  cha- 
racter. Take,  for  instance,  the  parson  hurrying 
to  church  (p.  93),  or  the  youn?  Oxonian  leading 
out  his  maiden  aunt  to  dance  (p.  66).  The  ani- 
mals who  put  in  an  appearance,  the  birds,  and  the 
dc^  especially,  are  touched  with  great  felicity ; 
the  forms  are  indicated  with  a  zeal  aod  fidelity 
which  recall  the  earlier  drawings  of  Lnndseer. 
The  welcoming  rush  of  a  troop  of  "  all  sorts  and 
siKce"  across  tbe  snow-coveied  lawn  (p.  40)  ie 
full  of  life  and  varied  movement,  and  the  slink  of 
the  spaniel,  who  comes  sniffing  sidelong  up  the 
steps  (p.  86),  shows  an  action  observed  and 
caught  with  direct  truth  from  nature.  In  several 
of  tbe  sketches,  too — the  smiths  at  the  anvil 
(p.  30),  the  Btag^-coacbman  followed  in  his  walk 
about  the  inn-yard  b^  a  string  of  admiring  imi- 
tators (p.  26),  the  tiny  snow  landscape  (p.  5) — 
and  in  the  graceful  heading  to  tbe  contents  there 
pierces  a  wish  to  combine  and  arrange  the  given 
lines  which  seems  to  indicate  the  possession  by 
tbe  artist  in  some  as  yet  hardly  to  be  eetimatetl 
measure  of  a  genuine  sentiment  of  dewgn. 

Akoets  the  few  documents  preserved  among  the 
Treasury  Records  (now  ojien  to  public  inspection), 
which  iilusttate  the  poeition  of  the  fine  arts  and 
their  professors  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may 
he  mentioned  a  netition  by  one  David  die 
Grange,  who  describes  himself  as  his  Majesty's 
(Charles  II.'s)  "limner  in  Scotland."  This  peti- 
tion is,  perhaps,  not  the  first  of  the  kind,  though 
the  only  one  still  existing,  for  it  is  dated  in  No- 
vember, 1671,  and  prays  payment  for  work  done 
twenty  years  earlier.  De  Glrange  seta  forth  that 
he  had  served  his  Majesty  faithfully  and  diligently 
before  the  restoration,  as  limner  during  Charles's 
visit  to  Scotland,  for  which  service  the  sum  of 
"  threescore  and  sixteen  pounds  "  was  due  to  him. 
This  debt  had  been  reduced  in  the  space  of  tn-enty 
years  by  tbe  liberal  disbursement  of  40(.  out  of 
the  King's  own  pocket,  and  an  order  on  bis 
deputy-treasurer  to  the  extent  of  Al.  more.     The 

Cior  artist  is  now  old  and  infirm,  his  si^ht  and 
bour  fail  him,  and  he  can  no  longer  get  sub- 
istence  for  himself  and  children,  hence  pleads 
he  earnestly  for  relief  Appended  to  tbe  petition 
is  a  note  that  his  Majesty  "  well  rememberii  the 
ancient  and  acceptable  services  of  the  petitioner, 
and  conuders  with  a  gracious  compassion  his  poor 
and  necessitous  condition,"  &c.,  but  ("  .Mdiue. 
Oarwell "  and  other  unfortunate  females  swallow- 
ing up  all  the  monarch's  ready  cash  at  that  time, 
we  suppose)  "  is  graciously  pleased  to  refer  him 
to  tbe  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commi8sioiii>rB 
of  His  Majesty's  Treasury ; "  by  whom  the  matter 
is  still "  under  consideration,"  for  any  evidence  we 
have  to  the  contrarv.    A  schedule  of  the  paint- 
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ingB  made  bj  de  Orange  aecompMuefl  fbe  peti- 
tion, and  ie  well  worth  notion^,  for  it  emnDenitee 
ttirteen  portmits  of  Chttiea  sod  the  persons  to 
whom  they  ware  presented.  Whelier  any  of 
theee  can  be  traced  down  to  our  own  tima  wosld 
be  an  mterrating  sabject  for  enquiry.  The  fint 
on  the  list  is  thus  described.  "One  jrictore  of 
Tout  Majesty  in  Bmall,  deliTered  to  the  French 
marquiB,  who  came  to  Your  Majesty  at  St.  John- 
aton%  in  1661,  pretending  raising  a  troop  of  horse 
for  Tour  MaJMty,"  The  other  recipient*  of  copiee 
were — "Mr.  Oudart,"  secretary  to  the  Princess 
"Boyal,"    Mr.   Seymour,  I*dy  Balcairis,   l*dy 


uidale,   M^OT  Boswell,  Sir  Jamee  "Frulrinn, 

only  called  Lord  of  Scotscraig'  "  (three  t 

him),  Lord  Newhnrgh,  Lady  Tnllibardme,   Mi 


"  commonly  called  Lord  of  Scotscraig'  "  (three  to 

rewhnrgh,  Lai'     ""  ""     ''        " 
Bainsford  and  Mr.  Harding. 


TES  BTAOS. 

HR.  WILLS'S  HISTOBICAI.  FLAT. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imngjne  what  motive  could  have 
induced  Ur.  Wills  to  select  for  the  hero  of  his 
play  produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  on  Monday 
the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the  ViUiers 
family.  Hitherto  this  nobleman  has  borne  an 
exceptionally  evil  reputation,  even  among  the 
proSigBte  race  of  courtiers  of  the  rei^  of  Cnarles 
the  Second.  lie  is  the  Zimri  of  Dryden's  lines  in 
"  Absalom  and  Achitophel " — 

"  Who  ia  tba  courso  of  ono  revolriog  moon. 

Was  ehymiat,  fiddler,  statasman,  and  buffoon." 

Pope's  description  of  his  death  "  iu  the  worst  inn's 

worst  room,"  though  partly  imaginaiy,  records  the 

contemporary  estimate  of  hie  cUaracte):  in  its  hnal 

"  There,  victoc  of  his  health,  of  fortuae,  friends, 
And  fame.  Ibis  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends." 
Burnet  stigmatises  the  Duke  as  having  "ruined 
both  body  and  mind,  fortune  and  reputation 
equaUy ;  "  the  author  of  Mudtbrm  speaks  of  him 
even  during  his  lifetime  as  "  one  who  has  studied 
the  whole  body  of  vice ; ''  and  Horace  Walpole, 
after  reviewing  these  authorities,  observes  that 
"  contempt  extinguishes  all  reflection  on  his 
character."  The  Duke,  it  is  true,  had  con- 
siderable talents,  as  evidenced  by  his  Jfe- 
heamd,  which  held  the  stage  as  an  amu^ng 
satire  upon  had  dramatic  poeUj  and  pretentious 
playwrights  tmtil  the  once  reuowned  "  Mr. 
Bayee"  was  superseded  by  "Mr.  Puff,"  and 
Sheridan's  Critic  finally  took  the  place  of  this 
famous  farce.  It  appears,  niorooyer,  very  clearly 
that  in  his  vouthful  days  the  Duke  was  hand- 
some, and  that  be  had  considerable  power  of 
pleasing.  As  it  is  at  this  early  period  that  the 
dramatist  introduces  him  to  his  audience,  it  may 
be  possible — even  for  those  who  have  stumbled 
upon  Udme.  Dnuois's  account  of  bis  cruel  treat- 
ment of  his  Ducbees,  "  a  most  virtuous  and  pious 
lady,  in  a  vicious  age  and  court,"  and  the  heroine 
of  Mr.  Wills's  play — to  divest  him  by  some  mental 
effort  of  diaagieeable  associations  which  belong 
chiefly  to  a  later  time.  With  all  allowances,  how- 
ever, there  is  still  ground  for  wonder  that  this 
nobleman  should  have  been  st^lected  for  the  hero 
of  a  play  which  claiiiia  to  ba  historical.  There 
is  really  little  in  tha  facts  of  the  Duke's 
life  or  the  events  of  bis  time,  of  which  the  drama- 
tist has  been  able  to  avail  himself.  Mr.  Wills,  in 
fact,  does  not  eiaotiy  bend  the  fecta  of  history  to 
his  purposes ;  he  rather  invents  them  in  a  way 
which  might  perhaps  be  excusable  if  he  had  been 
under  an  obligation  to  write  a  play  called  Such- 
iagham,  aud  to  choose  for  the  period  of  his  play 
the  latter  years  of  the  Oommoawealth,  but  which, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  curious  example  of  misdirected  in^ 
genuity. 

There  are,'  it  is  true,  several  recognised  kinds 
of  historical  plays.  There  are  those  which,  like 
the  chronicle-plays  of  Shuk^pere  and  his  con- 
temporary dramatists,  present  to  the  audience  a 
series  of  nietorical  scones  embodying  the  recNved 
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e  dramatdst  B  invention ;  and  there  are  plajs 
which  the  incidents,  though  in  the  main  hia- 
totieal,  are  subjected  to  aorue  amouiit  of  strain 
nnder  what  is  Imown  as  the  "  lioence  of  the  dia- 
matist"  Mr.  Wilk's  plav,  however,  belo^  in 
strictness  to  no  one  of  tncee  categoriea.  It  m^ 
proaches,  no  doubt,  more  closely  to  the  last  de- 
scription ;  bat  it  would  oertamly  be  difficntt 
to  cite  any  play  in  which  historical  parsonages 
and  historinl  and  qnasi-hiBtorieal  scenes  are 
made  at  once  so  prominent  and  so  distinctly 
at  variance  with  familiar  fiuta  of  history. 
The  objection  which  was  raised  to  Mr.  Wills's 
view  of  Oromwell  in  his  Ckaiieg  I.  will,  no  doubt, 
be  raised  again  to  his  mode  of  depicting  Orom- 
well in  this  play.  Bat  tbe  historical  anoma- 
lies of  the  plot  of  Bimkinffham  have  really 
little  to  do  with  this  question.  The  notion  that 
GromweH  was  a  mere  sordid  adventurer  was  at 
least  the  received  notion  of  nearly  two  centuries, 
and  it  is  even  now  what  the  lawyers  call  "  ar- 

fuable."  If  Mr.  Wills's  reason  or  feelings  incline 
im  rather  to  the  views  of  the  writer  whom  Mr, 
Oarljle  contemptuously  calls  "  Carrion  Heath  " 
than  to  that  of  tbe  "  elucidator  "  of  the  Cromwell 
letters,  he  has,  of  course,  a  good  right  to 
indulge  this  inclination,  and  to  make  the  most 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  grant  of  Lord  Wor- 
cester's lands  aud  the  aristocratic  alliances  of 
the  Lord  Protector's  family.  In  like  manner 
when  Mr,  Wills  chooses  to  shake  his  head 
on  tbe  matter  of  those  conferences  with  the  King 
at  Hampton  Oourt,  and  to  suspect  that  if  we 
could  only  get  at  the  truth  it  would  prove  to  be 
something  very  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Puritan  leader,  he  is  only  doing  as  very  distin- 
guished writers  have  done  before  him.  Mr. 
Wills's  most  glaring  historical  sins  are  iu  fiict  of 
another  kind,  aa  will  be  seen  from  a  very  slight 
comparison  of  his  story  with  the  recorded  facts  of 
his  hero's  life  and  times.  His  play  opens  in  1062, 
and  represents  the  Duke  as  returning  in  that  year 
to  "  Buckingham's  mansion  in  Yorkshire,"  whei 
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where  be  could  not  have  dared  to  present  himself, 
for  ho  was  a  notorious  rebel,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  battle  of  Worcester  only  the 
}'enr  before,  and  had  consequently  fled  with  OLarles 
to  France  as  fully  recorded  in  the  Boscobel  tracts. 
At  this  mansion,  then  in  tbe  poeaession  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  nnder  a  pariiamentary  grant,  the  scene 
of  the  first  act  is  laid.  Cromwell,  the  historians 
t«ll  us,  was  then  at  the  height  of  hie  renown  as  a 
victorions  general,  and  there  was  alreadva  cool- 
ness between  him  and  Fairfax ;  yet  Mr.  Wills 
represents  Cromwell  as  dropping  in,  as  it  were, 
at  the  "  Mansion  in  Yorkshire,"  carttdnly  on 
no  businesa  which  could  have  required  his  pre- 
sence. Fair&z  is  in  the  house  with  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Mary ;  and  by  a  strange 
coincidence  Oromwell's  favourite  daughter  Eliza- 
beth is  there  on  a  visit.  Such  distinguished 
guests  wonid,  it  might  be  suppoxed,  have  caused 
some  exciteBieat  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  evi- 
dence of  tbeir  presence  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected ;  out  not  a  token  of  anything 
nnusual  strikes  the  eye  of  the  young  Duke  as  he 
sauntera  in  aod  chats  familiuly  with  an  cdd 
servant  who,  like  the  robbw  in  the  last  scene  of 
Fra  Diaeoto,  is  deterred  from  giving  a  sign  of 
warning  by  a  musket  pointed  at  hie  bead  from  a 
distant  corner.  The  Duke  is,  in  fact,  in  a 
trap  cunningly  laid  by  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well, and,  as  he  is  caught,  terrible  conse- 
quences might  perh^ie  be  anticipated ;  hut 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurs.  The  Duke  nnds  himself 
at  once  the  object  of  the  tender  solicitude  of  both 
the  ladies.  There  is  the  pious  and  worthy  Lady 
Mary  Fairfax,  who,  thougn  she  could  not  possibly 
have  known  the  young  Duke  at  that  time,  is 
already  in  love  with  him ;  and  there  is  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Cromwell,  who,  so    far    from    being 


aware  that  she  had  mairjed  lb.  OWtkA,  «. 
time  heSoK,  and  ia  avaa  tka  modw  of  gU^ 
Donrishing  a  secret  hope  tkat  thepj^l^' 
young  Boyaliat— who  waldsarceljiive^ 
her  preesnee  before  that  iBOiBnt--irill  t^  t 
a  proposal.  It  is  true  that  the  entnace  of  Oe 
well  at  this  atranjge  juncture  of  aain  dimati.. 
harmony  of  the  Htoation;  bntths  jnoiu  Dg^. 
not  daunted.  Neothec  the  memarr  of  "Ihm' 
Field,"  nor  (rf—  '         ^' 

"  Darwaa  simam  with  blixid  of  Bnii  inb, 
And  Wisacatei'i  laurcat*  anstb." 
has  any  influence  on  his  boisteiTnig  bauMr,  g. 
hearda  tbe  wicked  regicide  in  the  taUvA  i^'^ 
fashion  long  familiar  in  tuburbu  nelgjn, 
indeed,  iusidta  of  every  kind  are  hafeduu- 
intruder,  and  not  even  the  historialilpi^^ 
mash-tuba  at  HunlinKdon  are  forgotten,  i]  ^. 
is  borne — with  a  litlJB  fuming,  it  a  In»-.)^ 
part  of  CromweU;  but  with  no  migtKi,.x.j. 
sequences.  Meanwhile,  yMmg  Cbu^  ^■ 
who,  sa  everybody  knows,  was  la«i^t>  -^ 
time  safety  sheltered  in  Fiance,  is  lip  i^j. 
ing  "Buckingham's  mansion  inTHjjf^-u. 
parently  equally  unsuspicious  ofsiiik:';.!.^ 
foct,  which   at_  fiiet   appears  em^raii:.  -l; 


furnishes  the  Duke 


nt\  >n 


oppirjHi ' 


iwning  act  of  defiance,  for  b;  sisA 
to  the  window  and  discha^inir  mt  trc, 
of  a  formidable  kind  he  warns  hit  nnii  ikj^ 
and  boon  companion  in  the  nirk  of  lim.,  i- : 
the  acl>-curtain  descends  upon  tht  trliioi^r, 
exclamations  of  the  daring  lebeL  Xovai.-' 
it  might  be  supposed  that  OeormVillicftl'.. 
of  Buckingham  will  not  escape  utHs  i!k  io^ 
of  Cromwell ;  yet  in  the  next  act  lie  !<  •< 
in   full  possession  of  his  liberty,  i\mtA    ■ 

Juack  doctor,  but  still  imprudeutlj  iswliiijti'  : 
'uritan  party  as  be  harangues  the  moliiitGj.-.  I 
Cross.     Once  more,  however,  he  is  smrin.  ui :. 
the  next  act  he  is  again  confronted  wiiblL-.-v 
usurpp.r.     The  time  is  1653,  and  the  scene  i-  :,- 
Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall.    Ihepi«3E 
affaire  at  last  is  rather  menacini;  lot  the  1 1. 
Duke,  but  his  tendency  to  insult  themuitii- 
name  Pope  and  emperora  tremble  is  omWlT'-.- 
ing  from  lofty  gibes  and  taunts  down  ta  ir^  .• 
Now  surely,  it  might  be  thought,  retribir .:,'.: 
hand ;   but  Cromwell,  by  mere  accidpu,  ^'■ 
the  discovery  that  the  Lady  Eliiabeth  taiKf 
hankering  after  the  young  Duke ;  anil.kei.' 
apparently  unavrare  of  her  previous  hI!jb-  n: 
Mr.  Cleypole,  he  determines  that  the  man  >j 
BO  pereiatentiy  insulted  and  reviled  him  tlunr 
his  favourite  daughter  without  a  momeir.'^Ln' 
It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  belieced  tea:, 
the  abflupdities  wliich  are  thickly  crowJei;:'. 
other  throughout  this  act,  the  Lady  EliuVL.'  - 
seen  to  go  into  a  side  room  at  onee— to  k  e--*-- 
as  Oromwell  believes,  by  bis  chaplMii,Je^:; 
White,  but  in  fact  to  hoodwink  ber  iii:'.'' 
allowingLady  Mary  Fairfax  to  be  msirieiv;:" 
stead.     The  ceremony  over,  the  ladies  Mm- '  r 
with  their  faces  concealed  bv  white  fA\  bn'  - 
trick  is  discorered  and  the^jsdy  EliislKlli  i" 
,  the  ^lant  Duke,  etiil  chatfi  >  ■ 
defiant,  clasps    hia   bride    to  his  anu :  lod  "i* 
Mber,  disappointed  in  hie  expectation  of  u  r^ 
tocratie   alliance   for  bis  daughter,  points  n  '■■] 
prostrate  body  and  having  waresd  tbe  TOnni  n* 
in  the  ominous  woids — 

"Andsboddsliofr 
The  day  she  diss  fhr  love  thou  diest  iat  tnun 
at  once  commits  bjm  to  "  the  Tower."  A-  -'■ 
well  known,  tbe  only  apjaijacb  to  tisr-'- 
truth  in  all  this  is  the  fact  that,  sonw  jcis  1" 
than  this  period,  the  Duke  of  BTM:Idnrt«it  • ' 
permitted  to  return  to  England,  where  h-ffls-"' 
tbe  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  whose  sjnip*:- " 
bad  then  notoriously  turned  towards  the  &]);■'' 
cause.  It  would  oe  a  waste  of  lime  lo  IK- ' 
Mr.  Wills  minutely  through  the  chiidi*ii  "»■■■ 
dities  of  hia  last  act— (be  remorseful  rnix' ■ 
OromwelTs  death ;  or  the  terrible  prepuWia' : ' 
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the  exocutioD  of  BuddnKhsm  outHide  the  wicdon 
of  the  very  room  in  which  the  Loid  Frotecbu  ia  re- 
pesented  as  dying,  though  the  osurper  coneider- 
ately  retires  to  m&ke  ynj  for  the  roeUnchoIj 
buameaa  just  before  his  own  exit  from  this  world. 
This  opporbme  uriral  of  ft  rewieve  eioned  bv 
** RirhftTii  Gtomwell,^  while  the  hftwiaoiMifr  a-^a  ^a 
■eaied  ftloft  »aA  the  tyntot  is  bnathinK  his  hut 
in  the  next  nxou;  sud  the  final  anouta  of 
"  Loi^  lire  King  Charles  and  Buddogham," 
can  hudly  be  ngaided  m  an  anti-climax  even  to 
the  queer  incidents  iriuch  follow  each  ocher  so 
tapidlj  throuKhont  this  ndicnloDs  prodoction. 
It  is  no  doDDt  eonoeivable  that  even  a  drama 
violatiug-  historical  truth  in  ere^  scene  should 
nevertheless  possess  en  interest  of  its  own;  but 
the  incidents  of  the  play  are  of  a  melodiamstic 
kind  ;  and  neither  in  language  nor  consistent  por- 
tiay^  of  character  is  it  worthv  of  Mr.  Willa's 
reputation.  Of  the  acting,  under  these  circum- 
stances, little  need  be  said.  Mr.  Neville's  hahitu- 
allj  TiTacious  maunar,  and  muntannittent  overflow 
of  joyous  emotion,  might  poatibly  have  helped 
the  sketch  of  the  young  IXUie  under  bappier  con- 
ditions ;  bat  even  this  slight  measuie  of  consoU- 
tioD  cannot  be  extended  to  Mr.  Oraswick's  gro- 
tesquely elaborate  performance  as  Cromwell,  or  to 
the  acting  of  the  young  lady  who  with  tearful 
voice,  and  half-closed  ayes,  and  much  wringing  of 
the  hands,  and  frequent  partial  faintings,  sustains 
the  character  of  Laidy  Mary  Fttrfiu. 

Mot  Tsoxas. 


Amoko  the  dramatic  novelties  of  the  latter 
portion  of  this  week  is  a  new  mece  at  the  Gaiety, 
entitled  TooU  at  Sea,  in  wliich  that  popular 
comedian  sings  a  delightfully  nonsenaical  nautical 
eong,  aod  dances  a  hornpipe  m  naval  eoatmne.  Mr. 
Toole  is  represented  as  talcing  the  command  of  n 
veesel  at  the  request  of  the  captain,  who  is  indi^ 
poaed,  and  as  finding  himself  inconvenientlv  de- 
ticiAut  ia  nautica]  almL  The  little  piece  belongs 
to  a  chiss  which  Ravel  and,  more  lately,  Biasaeur 
hAve  made  fiuniliar* 

Mb.  BtrBKAin)  has  taken  a  lease  of  the  Holboru 
Theatre,  which  will  thencetorward  assume  once 
more  a  new  name.  Mr.  Horace  Wigan,  the  present 
mana^ier,  taking  a  bint  ftom  Btamlet's  instructions 
to  the  pUyen,  lately  dai^ed  the  oBBie  of  this 
house  to  "  The  Mirror,"  which  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  it  may  at  an  inconvenient  time  suggest 
the  question  whether  the  dramatic  miiror  is  really 
being  "  held  uj)  to  nature."  The  name  which 
finds  favour  with  Mr.  Bumand  ia  "  The  Koyal 
Duke's  Theatre,"  which  is  more  prudent,  and  has, 
moreover,  an  historic*!  flavour  about  it  that  no 

Ela^goer  willobject  to.  Ourmanageitaiid  theatre- 
uilders  seem  to  be  a  little  dsHeimit  in  invention 
in  this  field,  though  anything  wonld  be  better 
than  such  names  as  the  "  Vauderille,"  the  "Op^ra 
Comique,"  the  "  Gaiety,"  the  "  Varieties,"  and 
euch  like  imm-i-limnt.iapil  ^KiaUationa.  Ordinarily 
the  locality  of  the  theatre  lumisbes  the  title ;  but 
tfaongh  we  have  half-*-doawi  tlieatres  in  the 
tjband,  it  is,  of  couise,  impaanble  to  have  half-a- 
dozen  ijtrand  Theatres.  The  old  playhouses  had 
some  graceful  names — the  "  Curtwn  "  and  the 
''  Fortune  "  for  example.  The  Olobe,  as  a  name, 
baa  already  been  revived,  Mr,  Bumand's  title  is 
e'ridently  si^gested  by  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  which,  like  the  new  theatre  in  Dorset 
Garden,  was  in  King  Charles's  days  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Duke's  Theatre." 

Mk.  Lovbll's  verse-plays  are  bow  almost  for- 
gotten. Xom's  Saerifiei,  however,  was  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  other  day,  when  Mr. 
Vezin  created  a  iavourabla  impraaaion  in  the 
character  of  Elmore.  Altogether  these  at«  weak 
productions,  having,  as  a  rule,  for  plot  a  rather 
commonplace  sentimental  story,  while  their  verse, 
thoufrh  easy,  is  certainly  not  vigorous.  Mr.Lovell 
■mpears  to  have  been  in  favour  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
{niarlee  Eean  before  the  period  of  mrgeous  Shahs- 
perian  revivals )  chiefly,  perhapt,  because  be  was 


able  to  fumisb  them  with  parts  in  which  they 
could  appear  together,  winning  sympathy  from  the 
audience  without  attracting  too  much  attention 
to  less  prominent  personages.  The  most  success- 
ful of  these  plays  was  Tha  Wife'a  Secret,  which 
Mr.  Kean  is  stated  to  have  purcbased  about  thirty 
years  ago  "  before  it  was  commenced,"  and  for 
what  was  then  thought  the  lai^  sum  of 
4/XH.  If  we  remember  rightly,  Mr,  Kean  always 
declined  to  print  any  one  of  the  plays  which  Mr. 
LoveU  wrote  for  him — the  object  being  no  doubt 
to  prevent  their  being  appropriated  by  picat«s  in 
the  United  States,  in  which  country  Mr.  and  Mra, 
Keon's  appearances  in  tha  Wife»  Secret  were 
highly  successful.  From  a  dim  leeoUection  of 
Mr.  ajid  Mrs.  Kean'a  performance  in  this  play,  we 
ore  enabled  to  say  that  its  fundamental  idea  was 
that  of  a  wife  of  a  Royalist  gentleman  who  in- 
curred his  jealous  suspicions  by  seoeting  a  rebel 
gentleman  who  afterwarda  turned  out  to  be  her 
brother — a  notion  which  in  ita  essautiBl  features 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Charles  Dickens's 
Christmas  story,  the  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 

Ajf  amusing  example  of  simple-mindsd  m)con~ 
sciousness  of  a  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  know- 
ledge of  Shaksperian  filerature  is  to  be  found  this 
week  in  an  article  in  tha  World  headed  "  Leisure 
Moments  with  the  Clock."  Takingfor  his  text  the 
words  "  Concerning  Culture  in  theCity,"  the  writer 
calls  attention  to  a  new  Shak^terian  Almanae  and 
Diary,  and  he  is  confessedly  much  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  though  tbe  compiler  is  a  mere  "  City 
.4.]derman  "  he  has  "  the  great  mnster-poef  s  words 
completely  at  call."  When,  for  example,  the 
almanac-maker  comes  to  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
tha  late  editor  of  Oood  Wordt,  he  is  able,  we  are 
told,  to  quote  the  line : — 

■'  Whnte'er  yon  think,  good  werdt  I  think  are  boBt." 
A  string  of  such  examples  are  added  as  evidence 
that  "culture  is  slowly  spreading  east  of  Temple 
Bar ; "  and  the  writer,  observing  farther  that 
"  Mr.  Alderman  Kottage  "  has  not  only  "  done 
this,"  but  "  done  it  capitally,"  compiimeola  him 
gravely  on  his  "  having  approved  himself  a  Shak- 
sperian scholar.''  ^Miat  merit  there  may  be  in  the 
little  book  referred  to  we  do  not  know ;  but  tbe 
value  of  this  certificate  of  ^laksperian  scholarship 
is  ohvioQsly  lessened  by  the  evidence  which  is 
afforded  by  aU  this,  uid  much  mcare,  that  the 
writer  has  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Oowden  OlaAe's 
Concordance.  If  he  had  h^pened  to  take  that 
usetiil  standard  book  of  rererence  in  hand,  he 
must  at  once  have  perceived  that  no  kind  of  scho- 
larship is  neceasaiT  to  enable  anybody  to  have  "  the 
great  maater-poet  s  words  completely  at  call."  He 
might  also  have  found  by  the  same  means  that 
Mr.  Tennjfson's  two  poems  about  "  The  Owl," 
which  he  misinterprets  at  great  length  and  de- 
clares to  be  very  poziling,  are  marvaUoualy  Shaks- 
perian in  spirit  and  rhythm,  and  are,  in  fact,  quaint 
imitations  of  certain  aangs  with  which  a  writer 
who  feels  himself  competent  to  certify  to  Shaks- 
perian scholarship  ongnt  to  be  fiuRitiw. 

Thb  English  mrsion  of  the  famous  ipeetaculai 


Cly^,  founded  on  the 
novel  of  that  name  by  Joseph  Hattoo,  was  pro- 
duced attbe  Amphitheatre,  Liverpool,  on  Mooday, 
It  is  a  melodrama  of  the  old  type,  plos  some  modern 
objectioDable  featupes.  The  first  act  is  laid 
in  Durham,  and  at  the  close  of  it  the  heroine, 
nicknamed  Olytie,  ia  carried  off  by  the  villain 
of  tbe  piece  at  the  doee  of  a  ibstival  amnged 
in  honour  of  her  eighteenth  birthday.  In  the  se- 
cond we  find  that  Hninsford  has  managed  to  keep 
her  perfectly  insensible  by  chloroform  for  three  days, 
and  in  this  state  has  brought  her  by  tbe  Great 
Northern  Railway  to  London  and  kept  her  at  his 
lodgings,  whence  she  is  rescued  by  the  good 
genius  of  the  piece,  who  marries  her,  as  we  find 
in  the  third  act,  and  becomea  Earl  of  Barnard. 
Seven  venrs  after  the  villain  dwiounces  Clvtie  to 


the  Lord  Chamberlain  a 
and  tbe  consequences  ai 

Court  garden-party  and  a  prosecution  of  Rainsford 
for  slander.  The  latter  produces  a  false  witness, 
whose  subsequent  confbssion  finally  clears  np 
matters  after  Lord  Barnard  has  shot  Rainsford 
at  an  out-of-the-way  house,  in  an  encounter 
which  may  be  a  duel,  but  which  looks  very 
like  murder.  The  third  act  contains  a  scene  in 
which  a  low  attorney  is  allowed  to  brow-beat 
Lady  Barnard  in  a  manner  which  certainly  would 
not  be  allowed  by  a  presiding  magistrate.  There  is 
no  literary  quauty  in  the  dialogue,  though  there 
are  some  situations  that  a  clever  actress  might 
make  effective.  The  piece  is  very  foirly  put  on 
the  stage. 

The  death  of  Mdlle.  DtSiaiet,  which  is  just  an- 
nounced as  halving  taken  place  in  Paris,  was  not 
unexpected.  Since  her  Denefit  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  which  caused  so  much  talk  last  year,  it 
had  Dean  known  that  her  strength  bad  been 
steadily  declining.  We  are  reminded  by  tha 
Paris  papers  that  she  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  just  seventy-two  years  ago.  D^jazet, 
however,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  she  was  then 
only  five  years  of  age,  and  her  hearers  were  of 
course  too  polite  to  hint  that  that  was  singularly 
early.  She  was,  however,  certainly  the  oldest 
actress  who  ever  retuned  her  populari^  to  tba 
last  It  is  only  about  five  years  ago  since  Lon- 
donen  had  on  opportunity  of  seeing  her  in  some 
of  bar  youthful  chaiacters — in  Lt»  Prtmiirm 
Armti  di  RicAelieu,  Montkur  Oarat,  and  Xcs 
JV^  St.  Gervait,  for  example.  She  delighted 
still  in  her  old  line  of  parts — that  of  wild 
young  gentlemen  with  a  precocious  tendency  to 
gallantry.  Her  singing  and  dancing  were  even 
then  not  the  least  of  her  attractions.  She  had 
really  no  voice  and  her  steps  betrayed  age,  but 
there  was  the  old  grace. 


Husia 


CRISTAL   PAL 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  chronicle  a 
genuine  success  made  by  a  young  English  com- 
poser ^  and  the  opportunity  ia  hwpily  afforded  us 
to-day  vrith  respect  to  Mr,  Wingbam's  "  Concert 
Overture  "  with  which  lost  Saturday's  concert  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  opened.  It  is  not  often  that  I 
have  listened  with  more  unalloyed  satistactiou  to 
a  composition  from  an  English  pen.  Mr.  Wing- 
ham's  overture  was  written  for,  and  first  performed 
by  the  British  Orchestra]  Socia^.  It  Iwars  as  its 
motto  the  line  from  Moore's  Aoacreon,  "  Monarch 
Love,  reeistless  boy,"  and  may  therefore  be  presum- 
ably supposed  to  represent  the  various  phases  of  the 
tender  passion.  It  is  not,  however,  programme- 
music  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  term,  being 
strictly  classical  in  form.  Its  subjects  are  in- 
teresting and  pleasing,  and  their  treatment  excel- 
lent throughout;  and  tha  work  may,  as  a  whole, 
be  considered  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  tha  very 
best,  that  Mr,  Wingham  has  yet  produced.  The 
other  orchestral  pieces  given  at  thia  coooert  were 
tbe  "Eroica"  symphony,  which  vras  most  mag- 
nificently played,  and  the  overture  to  Taaniduter, 
on  neither  of  which  is  it  needful  to  dwell. 

Tbe  second  novelty  of  this  concert  was  M. 
Mortier  de  Fontaine's  arrangement — ot,  to  speak 
moreaociizat«ly,  derangement — of  Handel's  Fourth 
Organ  Concerto.  Th^  are  occasions  on  which  it 
is  the  plain  duty  of  the  honeat  critic  to  speak  out 
in  tbe  most  uncompromising  manner,  and  the  pr^ 
sent  is  assuredly  one,  Tbe  work  produced  on 
Saturday  was  not  Handel's  Concerto  at  all,  and 
ougbt  not  to  have  been  so  entitled.  Its  proper 
designation  would  have  been  "  Fantasia  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  by  M.  Mortier  de  Fontaine,  on 
Themes  from  Handel's  Fourth  Organ  Concerto." 
It  is  quite  impossible,  without  toe  use  of  very 
unparliamentary  langirage,  to  give  any  adequate 
id«  of  tbe  atrocBOB  treMomt  to  which  poor 
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H&ndel  has  been  aubjected  by  his  arranger,  or 
rather  his  tormentor.  To  additional  accompBDi- 
menta  to  Handel's  miuic,  wben  judiciouslj  intro- 
duced, not  oiJy  can  no  reaaonttble  objection  be 
made,  but  they  are  often  absolutely  necessary.  At 
the  same  time,  Uie  organ  concertos  need  them  less 
thaji  almost  any  other  works  of  HsjideL  Still, 
had  U.  de  Fontaine  confined  himself  to  the 
vnntin!;;  of  such  accompaniments,  he  could  not 
hSiTe  Ven  nccuaed  of  tamperiof^  with  the 
music;  though  when  we  find  in  his  acore  a 
contcafagotto,  four  horna,  trumpets,  trombones 
and  drums,  in  music  of  rather  a  quiet  cha- 
racter, we  might  have  gravely  questioned  his 
good  taste,  and  his  comprehension  of  the  author's 
meaning.  But  the  additions  made  are  in  tone 
and  character  so  ludicrously  out  of  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  original  work  that  I  express  my 
deliberate  opinion  in  saying  that  had  M.  de  Fon- 
taine chosen  to  score  the  concerto  for  two  banjos, 
a  jew's-horp,  and  a  penny-whistle,  the  enect 
would  have  been  not  a  whit  more  un-Eandelian 
than  it  was.  But  even  this  is  by  no  means  the 
worst  point.  The  arranger  has  taken  the  mogt 
outrageous  liberties  with  the  text.  The  con- 
certo opens  with  a  broad  unison  subject  for  the 
orchestra,  which  gives  its  character  to  the  en- 
tire piec«.  It  is  hardly  credible,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  M.  de  Fontaine  has 
actually  added  a  full  harmony  of  hia  own  to 
the  passa}^,  thus  completely  altering  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  morement.  Besides  this,  he 
has  changed  the  close  of  the  movement  to  intro- 
duce a  most  preposterous  cadenza  of  the  ultra- 
modern style ;  he  has  omitted  four  bars  in  the 
slow  movement,  and  made  important  alterations 
in  the  solo  part ;  and  he  haa  auppressed  entirely 
the  short  aaoffio  introducing'  the  hnal  fugue,  add- 
ing instead  two  bars  of  his  own  as  a  connecting 
link.  With  regard  to  the  interpolated  cadenzas, 
they  are  so  utterly  and  absurdly  incongruous  with 
the  rest  of  the  music  that  the  efl'ect  is  somewhat 
similar  to  what  would  be  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  one  of  the  wildest  stanzas  irom  thit 
poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe  into  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  hooks  of  ParadUe  Lott.  Such  a 
gross  outrage  to  art  as  this  concoction  has,  pro- 
bably, never  before  been  perpetrated;  and  it 
was  a  grave  error  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerta  to 
admit  it  into  their  programmes  at  all.  They 
eertunly  cannot  hare  had  the  lenst  idea,  when 
they  accepted  it,  how  bad  it  would  be. 

The  reminder  of  the  concert  consisted  of  vocal 
muaic  by  the  Mdlles.  Badia  and  Mr.  Edward 
Lbyd,  and  pianoforte  solos  by  M.  Mortier  de 
Fontaine.  Tils  afternoon  Professor  Macfarren's 
oratorio  St.  John  the  Saptat  is  announced  for 
performance  for  the  first  time  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  though  the  overture  has  been  twice  given 
at  these  concerts.  Ebekxzeb  Psout. 


The  programme  of  last  Monday's  Popular 
Concert,  tiougb  containing  no  noveltiea,  was  of 
uniformly  auatained  interest  Madame  Norman- 
N^ruda  was  again  the  principal  violinist,  and  in 
the  first  piece  performed — Schubert's  delightful 
qnartett  in  A  minor — she  was  heard  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.  There  is,  probably, 
DO  piec«  in  the  range  of  chamber-mnsic  more 
exactly  suited  to  the  style  of  Mdme.  N^ruda 
than  this  quartett,  which  is  one  of  Schubert's  most 
charming  and  individual,  though  not  one  of  hia 

ridestworks.  The  lady  was  excellently  supported 
Messrs.  Z.  Ries,  Zerbini,  and  Pezze,  and  the 
same  artista  gave  at  the  end  of  the  concert  Haydn's 
genial  quartett  in  B  flat,  Op.  76,  No.  4.  The 
pianist  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Agnes  Zimmer- 
mann,  whose  artdatic  playing  has  been  so  often 
praised  in  these  columns  that  it  will  suffice  now 
to  state  that  on  this  occauon  she  brought  forward 
Hozarf  s  fine,  and  too  seldom  heard,  sonata  in  A 
minor,  andjoined  Mdme.  Ndruda  in  Beethoven's 
■enata  in  Eoat,  Op.  12,  No.  S,  for  piano  and  violin. 


The  vocalist  was  Miss  Thekia  Friedlander,  who 
fully  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  expressed 
of  her  in  the  AOASEUZ  on  the  occasion  of  her  re- 
cent appearance  at  St.  James's  Hall,  bong  de- 
servedly encored  in  two  out  of  the  four  songs 
ahe  gave.  Next  Monday's  concert  will  be  of 
special  intersst,  the  pn^ramme  including  Men- 
delssohn's E  minor  quart«tt,'his  prelude  and  fugue 
in  the  same  key  for  piano,  Bach'a  chaconne  for 
violin  solo,  and  Schumann's  pianoforte  quartett  in 
E  fiat.  Mdme.  Essipoff  will  be  the  pianist  and 
Herr  Wilhelmj  the  violinist. 

A  KEVTTAi.  of  great  interest  will  take  place 
during  the  present  month  at  the  Crystal  P^ace, 
It  is  mtended  to  produce  Sophocles'  AtUigime  on 
the  stage  there  with  Mendelssohn's  music.  The 
work  vras  given  in  184S  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
under  Mr.  (now  Professor)  O.  A.  Macfarren,  and 
haa  not  since  then,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 


M.  VTZENTim  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  Paris.  He  intends  to  pro- 
duce the  following  among  other  works :  Pinche, 
by  Ambroise  Thomas,  as  remodelled  by  the  com- 

Eoser  -,  Paul  el  Virginie,  by  Victor  Ma^ ;  Sijrurd, 
y  M.  Eeyer ;  Le  Timbre  ^Argent,  by  M.  Saint- 
%iens;  Le  Jtoi  de  Lahore,  by  M.  Massenet;  Le 
Braco,  by  M.  Salvayre  ;  Nero,  by  Anton  Rubin- 
atein  ;  an  opera-ballet,  by  M.  Poise ;  and  Dimtti't, 
by  M.  Jonci^res.  He  also  proposes  to  give  morning 
performances,  at  which  oratorios  and  symphonies 
will  be  performed. 

At  the  fourth  Concert  du  ChateleE,  Paris,  on 
Sunday  week  last,  M.  Jacquard  performed  Scbu- 


nchieved  aereat  success.  For  the  fifth  concert  the 
whole  of  Hector  BerUoz's  Rottieo  and  Juliet  sym- 
phony wasannounced. 

A'r  the  festival  of  St.. Cecilia,'  last  Monday 
week,  Weber's  great  mass  in  E  flat  was  performea, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Deldevez,  at  the  church 
of  Saint  Eustacbe  in  Paris. 

M.  Basbbi,  the  French  tenor  singer,  whom  some 
of  OUT  readers  will  recollect  as  a  member  of  tbe 
excellent  company  which  visited  tbe  Ouety 
Theatre  last  summer,  is  at  present  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  at  Marseilles.  Derangement  came  on 
suddenly  while  he  waa  performing  in  Let  Mom- 
guetairet  de  la  Jieine,  at  Algiers. 

The  prospectus  of  the  coming  season  of  the 
Concerts  Populaires,  at  Brussels,  annotuices  the 
following  works  for  performance :  Berlioz'a  Sarold 
symphony.  Max  Bruch's  first  symphony,  Itafi's 
6th  symphony  (in  D  minor)  and  the  overtures  to 
Normannei^ahrt  (Dietrich),  Demttrim  (Hiller), 
Richard  III.  fVolkmann),  Bimitri  Bomkoi 
(Rubinstein),  and  Braut  von  Metiina  (Schumann). 

SiaNOK  Rasueb,  a  singer  known  to  our  opera- 
frequenters,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  breat  his 
leg  at  St.  PetersbuiK  during  a  performance  of  fra 
IXavolo,  m  which  he  was  sustaining  the  part  of 
one  of  the  bandits.  As  tiiis  accident  happened 
during  the  firat  act,  the  opeia  had  to  be  continued 
with  only  one  bandit. 


The  inangnratioi 


of  tl 


Academy  of  Munc 


The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
several  official  pereonages  were  present.  The  pro~ 
ceedings  commenced  with  a  performance  of  a 
chorus  written  for  the  occasion  by  Hcrr  Erkel,  tbe 
director  of  the  institution,  and  accompanied  by 
the  composer  on  the  piano.  Herr  Erkel  then  de- 
livered the  inaumiral  diacourae,  and  the  festivities 
terminated  with  a  concert.  A  letter  of  apology 
for  his  abeeoce  was  read  from  tlie  President  of  me 
Academy,  Franz  Liszt,  who  was  at  the  time  in 
Rome.  He  promised  to  return  shortly,  and  "  to 
set  vigorously  to  work  with  his  honourable  cob* 
leagues,  tbe  professors." 


Howard  Gloveb,  the  composer  ot  the  opa» 
iiuy  Sios,  the  cantata  Tam  o'Sfcradfr,  and  olba 
works,  has  recently  died  at  New  York,  at  tie  ten 
of  fifty-six.  ^ 

Thb  death  is  also  announced  at  Milan  of  tl» 
once-renowned  contralto  singer  Marietta  BImi. 
billa.  She  was  bom  in  the  year  1807,  and  nudg 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1^. 

The  current  number  of  the  Monthly  Mmcd 
Record  cont^ns  a  very  excellent  article  ty  I>. 
Niecks  on  "  Mendelssohn  and  some  of  hisCviiiHi)- 
poraiy  Oritics,"  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  ittm- 
tion  of  our  readers. 

The  Muaical  Artists'  Society  annooacea  IhitllK 
fifth  trial  of  new  compositions  will  take  phce  oo 
Sutuiday,  December  11,  at  the  Royal  Aoademj  ot 
Music,  Hanover  Square,  at  8  o'clock. 

Bach's  cantata,  "  God's  own  time  is  ever  test," 
will  be  given  at  Eton  College  Chapel,  with  a  lu^ 
chorus  and  full  orchestra,  on  Saturdays,  Decem- 
ber 4  and  11,  in  tbe  ordinary  afternoon  serriw, 
commencing  at  four  o'clock. 
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SATURDAY,  HECEMBER  11,  1876. 
Na.  188,  Nme  Seriea. 

Tfli  Eduob  cannot  undertaJce  to  return,  or 
io  eorrerpond  with  the  writeri  of,  v^eeted 
manvaerijit. 

It  it  jpaaiicviarlij  requeiUd  that  all  bugiwgs 
letten  regarding  the  lupplt/  of  ths  paper, 
§iv.,  may  be  addreited  to  th«  Pdblisheb, 
and  not  to  the  EDnoR. 


LITERATURE. 

The  Life  and  Timet  of  Prince  Charltg  Biimrt. 
By  A.  C.  Ewald,  F.S.A.  (Loodon  :  Chap- 
man &  Hall,  1875.) 
Mr,  Ewald  gives  in  these  volnines  a  read- 
able aMoant  of  the  last  scene  in  the  in- 
dependent  annals  of  Scotland,  and  has  col- 
lected Bome  new  information  about  the  earlier 
life  of  the  Tonnj  Pretender  which  was  so 
fall  of  promise,  and  his  Inter  life  which  waa 
BO  f  nil  of  misery.  It  nevertheless  is  a  pity  that 
some  other  subject  in  the  many  nntrodden 
fields  of  history  had  not  attracted  his  pen 
rather  than  the  thrice-told  tale  of  the  '45. 
Hie  narrative  of  the  R«bellion  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  Scott  or 
Chambers,  who  wrote  with  the  aid  of  the 
geniiis  loet  and  while  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  actors  in  the  defeated  oanse  had 
not  yet  entirely  fled.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
liear  the  Jacobite  songs  now  8nng  as  they 
were  in  the  last  generation,  so  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  trace  the  Jacobite  history  with 
that  vividness  and  reality  which  gave  its 
charm  to  this  romantic  epilogne  closing  in 
Britain  the  mediaeval  and  opening  through 
her  whole  extent  the  modem  portion  of  her 
book  of  fate.  Nor  can  any  discoveries  in  the 
B«cordB,  of  immense  value  for  earlier  periods, 
make  np  for  this  neoeseary  deficiency  in  the 
recent  historian  of  events  -which  those  who 
described  them  fifty  years  ago  became 
acqnainted  with  by  the  personal  narratives  of 
actore  and  spectators,  or  their  immediate  des- 
cendants. Forthe  life  of  the  Young  Pretender 
Mr.  Ewald  has  been  able  to  do  more,  and  it  is  a 
psychological  stady  of  some  interest  to  ob- 
serve how  the  gallant  yonth,  who  had  in  him 
the  blood  of  the  Sobieskis  as  well  as  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  changed  by  disappointment  and 
dissipation  into  a  weak  and  worthless  old 
man.  But  snch  a  change  is  no  novelty,  and 
the  life  of  Charles  Stnart,  apart  from  his 
share  in  the  rebelhon,  had  nothing  which 
entitles  him  to  have  his  times  reconnted 
as  an  appemSage  to  his  biography.  The 
chief  resnlt  of  this  book  is,  indeed,  to  show 
how  mnch  wiser  in  their  generation  were 
the  anthers  who  filled  their  canvas  even  with 
minnte  details  and  anecdotes  of  1745  and 
1746,andletafewpagessnfficefor  the  twenty. 
five  previous  years  of  Charles's  Italian  educa- 
tion and  experience  of  the  French  Court,  as 
well  OS  for  the  forty  subsequent  years  of  his 
obscnre  life  as  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of 
ICnrope — an  unsuccesshl  suppliant  at  foreign 
Coarts,  equally  despicable  in  his  relations 
vrith  his  fitniily,and  his  friends,  his  mistress 
and  his  wife. .  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  useful 
to  read  once  more  the  lesson,  how  fortunate 


has  been  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  which 
saved  Britain  from  a  relapse  into  hereditary 
royalty  by  divine  right,  and  from  a  second 
restoption  of  the  Stuarts. 

Mr.  Kwald  supposes  some  spectator  at  the 
levee  which  was  held  in  Bome  in  the  close  of 
1720  to  do  honour  to  the  infant  Charles 
Edward,  recalhng  the  tragic  fate  of  his  ill- 
starred  race.  The  reflecttone  of  this  ima- 
ginary spectator  contain  some  imaginary 
history,  for  we  know  no  authority  for 
making  James  II.  begin  "  a  troublous  reign 
by  slaying  his  own  nephews."  The 
Douglases  who  got  "  the  black  dinner"  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  were  grandnephews  of 
James  I.,  not  nephews  of  his  son.  So  also 
the  statement  "  that  the  £fth  James  was 
driven  mad  by  his  turbulent  nobles  "  is  an 
exaggeration  of  the  condition  of  depression 
in  which  the  father  of  Mary  was  when  he 
uttered  the  famous  saying  that,  as  the 
Crown  had  come  with  a  lass,  it  would  pass 
from  his  house  with  a  lass.  That  Mary,  "^ter 
a  career  of  infamy,  expiated  her  sins  upon 
the  scaffold"  may  be  true,  though  Mr. 
Hosack's  and  Mr.  Skelton's  recent  works 
show  that  careful  investigators  are  of  an 
opposite  opinion ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  a 
reflection  likely  to  have  occurred  to  a  Jaco- 
bite or  a  Roman.  Such  points  would 
scarcely  deserve  notice  were  it  not  that, 
as  some  other  indications  show — e.g.,  the 
writing  Daddiuglou  for  Duddingston,  and 
Scott  of  Ancran  for  Aucrum,  speaking  of 
"  Charles's  ilk,"  and  making  "  the  Saxon 
bite  the  dust "  at  Bannockbum  ■ —  Mr. 
Ewald  is  somewhat  careless  in  dealing  with 
the  early  history  and  Uie  topography  of 
Scotland. 

The  early  life  of  Charles  had  nothing 
memorable,  except  his  initiation  in  the  art 
of  war.  When  a  boy  of  fifteen  under  the 
Duke  of  Liria  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  which 
the  son  of  the  greatest  military  genius  of  the 
Stuart  race  won  for  Don  Carlos,  Charles 
gained  bis  cousin's  favourable  opinion  for 
his  coolness  under  fire.  Liria  writes  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Fitz- James  : — 

"  Thia  Prince  digcovars  that  in  great  Princes 
whom  nature  marks  out  for  heroes  valour  doeB 
not  want  for  number  of  yean.  ...  I  wish  to 
Qod  that  some  of  tlia  greatest  Bticklere  in  Eng- 
land againat  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  had  been 
eyewitnesses  of  this  Pnnca's  resolution  dunug  that 
Biege,  and  I  am  firmly  peraoaded  that  the;  would 
goon  change  their  way  of  thiubing.  In  bis  very 
countenance  I  discover  something  so  happy  that 
presages  to  him  the  greatest  felicity." 
Though  more  acute  observers  already  pre- 
ferred his  brother  Henry,  the  general 
voice  coincided  in  Berwick's  good  opinion 
of  the  fine  person,  the  princely  bearing, 
and  fair  talents  of  the  ¥onng  Pretender. 
We  i^ree  with  Mr.  Ewald  that  Lord 
Stanhope  has  laid  too  much  stress  on  de- 
fects in  spelling,  and  that  Charles  appears 
to  have  possessed  "  culture  and  accomplish- 
ments rather  above  the  average  than  below 
it."  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  inclination  was  towards  active  pursuits 
— hunting,  shooting,  golfing,  boxing,  rather 
than  learning.  .  In  January  1741  he  left 
Rome  in  disguise  to  avoid  tlie  notice  of  the 
active  English  diplomatists  at  the  Italian 
courts,  and  went  to  France.  His  expecta- 
tion of  aid  &om  the  French  was  disappointed 
by  the  retreat  of  Marshal  Saxe  and  Admiral 


Roqnefeuille,  who  felt  unable  to  cope  with 
the  English  Channel-fleet  under  Sir  John 
Norria,  Many  of  their  ships  were  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  regain  the  French  coast,  but 
Charles  himself  escaped.  The  French  having 
declined  all  farther  assistance,  Charles,  with 
the  daring  of  yonth,  and  buoyed  up  by 
the  advice  of  some  Irish  adventurers,  deter, 
mined  to  attempt  single-handed  to  recover 
his  father's  kingdom,  and  sailed  for  Scotland 
with  two  small  vessels,  the  Elisabeth  and  La 
Loutelle,  on  July  13,1745.  He  had  with 
him  only  seven  followers,  180,000  livres 
borrowed  from  the  bankers  Waters,  1,500 
fusils,  1,800  broadswords,  and  twenty  small 
field-pieces.  The  Elizabeth,  vrith  all  the 
munitions  of  war,  had  tj)  put  back  after  an 
engagement  with  the  Lion,  but  Charles  and 
his  frienda  in  the  La  DoutcUe  landed  on 
August  2  at  Erisca,  a  small  island  between 
Barra  and  South  Uist. 

The  leading  events  in  the  Rebellion  are 
well  described  by  Mr,  Ewald,  and  the  reader 
is  enabled  to  follow  (though  a  more  exact 
statement  of'  dates  would  have  been  desir. 
able)  that  marvellous  march  which,  favoured 
by  fortune  and  the  absence  of  a  competent 
antagonist,  rather  than  by  military  skill  on 
his  part  or  that  of  his  officers,  brought  the 
Prince  in  little  more  than  three  months  from 
August  19,  when  he  raised  the  standard  at 
GlenGnnan,  to  Derby,  within  130  miles  of 
London,  on  December  5.  The  only  real  re. 
siatance  be  met  was  overcome  by  the  victory 
of  Prestoupans;  but,  though  neitjier  the 
Scotch  Lowlands  nor  the  Northern  or  Mid. 
land  Counties  of  England  rose  for  the  Go. 
vemment,  Cbaries  received  few  recruits 
from  the  peaceful  population  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed.  Arfew  gentlemen 
of  the  higher  ranks  joined  him  in  Man. 
Chester ;  the  Jacobite  gentry  in  Wales  were 
believed  to  bo  on  the  eve  of  doing  so  ;  and 
be  had  some  slccder  promise  of  aid  even  in 
London,  where  the  Hanoverian  King  was 
not  popular.  But,  in  substance,  it  was  a 
Highland  host  of  not  more  than  5,000  men, 
without  adequate  arms  or  munitions,  with 
many  private  jealousies  between  the  clans 
and  the  Irish  and  Scotch  officers,  which  for 
a  moment  made  it  seem  possible  that  a  king, 
dom  might  have  been  won  by  outmarching 
Cumberland  and  makiug  a  sudden  dash  on 
London.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Prince,  but  with  a  unanimity  rare  in  the 
counsels  of  bis  camp,  a  retreat  waa  deter, 
mined  on.  Mr.  Ewald  surprises  ns  by  the 
statement  that 

"it  is  amTersally  admitted  that  the  advice  given 
by  Lord  George  Murray  and  the  Chieftwna  was 
unsound.  liad  the  nines  been  pmuitted  to 
carry  out  bis  intentions  of  advancing  upon  Lon- 
don, he  would  have  taken  his  prospsrity  at  the 
flood  and  been  led  on  to  fortmie. 

Lord  Stanhope,  it  is  tme,  has  expressed  a 
similar  opinion,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  other  author  of  weight  has  accepted  it. 
Scott  and  Chambers  are  on  this  point  at  one 
with  Burton  and  Buckle.  The  most  that 
can  bo  said  is  expressed  in  Hallam's  jndi< 
cions  verdict ;  "  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  could  have  been  really  successful  by 
narc'iing  onward,  though  their  defeat  might 
have  been  more  glorious  at  Finchley  than  at 
Culloden,"  After  reading  Lord  Stanhope's 
history,  to  which  ho  gives  the  too  flattering 
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(Marketer  of  dcnteueBa  and  impartiality, 
H"»l1iiTn  added  :  "I  am  persuaded  tnat  either 
the  Doke  of  Cumberland  must  have*  orer- 
taken  him  before  he  reached  London,  or 
tlut  his  bidbII  army  woold  have  been 
beaten  by  the  King."  In  judging  of  the  pro- 
babilitiea  of  this  qnestion  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Qeoi^e  himself.  Lord  Stair, 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  Cnmberland, 
irere  commanders  of  very  different  calibre 
{torn  Cope.  Of  tlie  demoralising  retreat, 
the  root  of  CnUoden — where  neither  the 
ohoioe  of  the  groond  nor  the  condnct  of  the 
battle  proves  Charles  to  have  posseeeed  the 
talents  of  a  general — and  hia  romantic  ad- 
Teatores  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides, 
which  did  prove  bi'm  to  possess  the  courage 
which  can  bear  adversity  when  accompanied 
by  Uie  excitement  of  adventure,  Mr.  Ewald 
hae  also  given  a  good  narrative.  He  is  less 
suoceaafBl  in  the  de^ription  of  character. 
Readers  who  would  know  the  actors  in  this 
litUe  drama  of  history,  would  do  better  to 
readMr.  Burton's  Lives  of  Forbes  of  Cnlloden, 
and  Lord  Lovat,  or  the  contemporary  nar- 
rative of  Lockhart  of  Camwal^.  Early  in 
October,  1746,  Charles  landed  in  Brittany, 
and  the  brief  interval  of  hia  life  which  is 
really  historic  was  fbllowcd  by  nearly  half  a 
century  of  the  tedinm  of  exile,  ander  which 
his  weak  character  sank  lower  and  lower, 
ttntil  the  man  who  had  borne  the  risks  of 
the  battle-field  with  bravery  and  the  hazards 
of  escape  after  his  defeat  with  cheerfulness 
fonnd  a  coward's  refuge  in  the  bottle.  On 
this  dark  period  of  his  biography  Mr.  Ewald 
has  thrown  considerable  light,  and,  thoogh 
the  main  incidents  were  known,  he  has  filled 
in  several  of  .the  gaps  in  the  melancholy 
story.  We  see  him  first  at  the  Conrt  of 
France,  an  unwelcome  guest,  or  receiving  a 
mare  generous  hospitality  from  nobles  lik^ 
the  Dnke  de  Bouillon ;  then  making  a  short 
visit  to  Madrid,  where  the  Spaniards  gave 
him  an  equally  cold  reception ;  and  on  bis 
return  to  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the 
Treaty  of  Aix  )a  ChapeDe,  arrested  and 
expelled.  He  took  refuge  in  Avignon, 
where  he  was  rejoined  by  his  mistress,  Miss 
Walkinsbaw,  and  quarrelled  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, not  on  her  account,  but  because  he 
became  the  patron  of  boxing- matches,  which 
scandalised  the  Archiepiacopal  Court.  Again 
forced  to  fiy,his  movements  became  obscnre, 
but  it  appears  certain  that  he  twice  dared  to 
visit  London,  in  1750  and  in  1752-3.  Mr. 
Ewald  thinks,  but  the  evidence  is  not  suffi- 
cient, that  ha  came  a  third  time  in  1754. 
On  the  first  visit  he  made  profession  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  to  which  he  had  already 
shown  some  inclination  ;  but  his  conversion, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  was  probably  due 
to  pique  at  the  Roman  Curia,  and  his  quarrel 
with  his  father  and  brother,  when  the  latter 
by  accepting  the  Cardalinato  cut  off  one 
chance  of  the  perpetcation  of  the  Stnarii  line. 
Mr.  Ewald  has  omitted  one  of  the  most 
authentic  accounts  of  his  conversion,  a  letter 
by  Charles,  preserved  by  the  Jacobite  Bishop 
Forbes,  which  mentions  that  he  continued 
Protestant  so  late  as  1762.  He  again  bt 
came  a  Papist,  thongh  at  what  date  is  ui 
known — certainly  before  his  marriage  i 
1 772.  His  Scotch  supporters  not  unnaturally 
remonstrated  with  Charles  for  his  connexii 
with  UisB  Walkinsbaw,  which  rendered  bi 


averse  to  marriage,  but,  though  his  aSets- 
tion  was  already  cool,  be  revised  to  be 
dictated  to,  and  their  liaieonwua  only  termi- 
nated, in  1760,  by  her  flight  with  thei^  cmly 
child  from  the  brutal  treatitieut  into  which 
his  intemperance  led  him.  Mr.  Ewald 
rightly  rejects  as  mythical  his  appearance 
at  the  coronation  of  George  111.  He  had 
latterly  lived  chiefly  in  Swit*eriand  ;  but  on 
the  death  of  his  father  returned  to  Rome 
and  was  reconciled  to  his  brother.  The 
Pope,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  Protestant 
backsliding,  refiised  to  give  him  the  title  of 
Prince.  In  1772  he  at  last  married.  The 
unfortunate  lady  was  Louisa,  Princess  o£ 
Stolberg,  whose  beauty  and  wit  won  the 
heart  of  Alfieri.  The  story  of  the  love  of  the 
Countess  of  Albany,  as  she  was  called,  and 
the  Italian  poet  E^ain  introdaoes  the  roman- 
tic clement  into  the  life  of  Charlee,  its  sole 
claim  to  any  general  interest.  It  was  a  ro- 
mance in  which  be  played  a  sorry  part. 
Rescued  by  her  lover  fVom  the  coarse  vio- 
lence of  her  husband  without  stain  upon  her 
honour,  they  were  separated  by  the  only 
form  of  divorce  which  the  Chnrch  of  Rome 
allowed,  and  she  lived  with  the  poet  till  his 
death,  the  object  of  the  most  intense  de- 
votion and  the  source' of  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  poems.  The  divorce  had  been 
carried  through  by  the  advice  of  the 
Cardinal  of  York,  whose  character  would 
have  been  deemed  oommonplace  had  not 
hooestv  and  virtue  been  rare  in  his  family. 
After  bin  separation  from  his  wife  in  1780 
Charles  placed  his  daughter  by  Miss  Walkin- 
sbaw, whom  he  created  Countess  of  Albany, 
at  the  bead  of  his  house.  He  lived  chiefly 
at  Florence,  but  returned  to  Rome  a  few 
months  before  his  death  on  January  31, 
1788.  His  brother  became  the  pensioner  of 
George  III.,  who,  with  a  graceful  generosity, 
placed  in  1819  a  monument  by  Canova  over 
the  tomb  of  James  III.  and  his  two  sons  in 
St.  Peter's.  The  Jacobite  Cause,  except  as 
a  sentimental  reminiscence,  had  been  long 
since  buried  by  Charles  Edward  himself. 
"  He  is  not  thought  of,"  wrote  an  English 
diplomatist  from  Paris  in  1761,  "  even  by 
the  exiles."  Surely  an  unfortunate  love  of 
contrast  has  made  the  biographer  of  Alger- 
non Sidney  think  it  worth  while  to  place  a 
full-length  picture  of  such  a  man  before  the 
British  public.  JE.  J.  Q.  Maceay. 


A  Collection  of  Chinese  Frov^bg.  By  William 
Scarborough,  Wosleyan  Missionary.  (Lon> 
don:  TriibnerA  Co.,  1875.) 
Proverbs,  some  one  baa  said,  like  current 
coin,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  National  Mint 
and  are  constantly  passing  from  hand  to 
hand.  There  is  nothing  more  really  national 
than  a  proverb.  In  it  are  collected  the  result 
of  wise  men's  thinking  and  the  expression  of 
universal  morality.  A  large  collection  of 
Chinese  proverbial  phrases  like  the  present 
is  of  high  value  for  putting  before  the  Euro- 
pean mind  materials  for  judging  of  the  social 
life  and  mode  of  estimating  actions  conm 
among  the  Chinese  people. 

Those  make  a  great  mistake  who  jui 
morals  to  be  uninteresting,  and  here  lies 
hidden  cause  of  the  nn&vourable  judgment 
respecting  ChiDeae  sages  and  their  writings 
too  commonly  entertained.     If  there  be  any 


one  point  which  the  Chinese  love  to  diecnu, 
and  id  discussing  which  they  have  been  pe- 
culiarly snccessfal,  it  is  morality.  Nanbeit 
can  moral  studies  reap  a  richer  harvest  tliBi 
among  them.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of 
view  the  anecdotes,  the  lives  of  gr^  nn, 
the  literature,  tJie  proverbs  of  that  eoDnbT 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  rich  storebaiiK  of 
Information  which  will  amply  repay  then. 
amination  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  oiituD 
illnstoations  of  unman  condnct  in  itimmi 


'et  there  is  this  disadvantage  to  the 
Enropean  in  the  study  of  Chinese  mml 
writings  and  proverbial  expressions.  Hebe 
not  the  men  themselves  before  him.  Hehu 
not  associated  with  the  people  in  honse  or 
market.  He  has  not  in  bia  mind  the  in- 
delible picture  of  their  vivacity  in  con- 
versation, their  sustained  cbeerfnlness,  tluit 
application  to  business.  The  delineation  of 
t£e  national  mind  which  a  book  <d  piOTok 
gives  lacks  colouring  becanse  the  retde 
baa  not  aeen  ,ths  people  who  use  them  it 
borne. 

A  mnltitode,  however,  of  Mr.  Sew- 
borongh's  proverbs  are  instinct  witb  life 
because  they  place  the  oocnpations  and  pro- 
doctions  of  the  conntiy  betrare  the  reiiec. 
"Whether  yon  are  my  relative  or  not,  n; 
turnips  are  three  hundred  cash  per  hundred- 
weight." "The  fisherman  patiently  wsiti 
till  the  shoal  comes,  and,  if  not  large  fisb,  k 
gets  small  ones."  "  They  rush  east ;  tk; 
rush  west  ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  pnfl 
small  aa  a  fly's  head."  "  Even  if  Kwui  Ik  I 
ye,  the  mirror  of  justice,  were  selling  been- 
curd,  good  as  may  be  the  man,  the  article  it  i 
(%rtainly  poor." 

It   is  difficult  to  keep  a  proverb  iriibiD  | 
rigid  boundaries.    Generally  speaking  a  pn- 
verb  is  a  pithy  expressioa  containing  lU 
sort  of  colloquial  wisdom  which  adds  lii^ 
uess  and  force  to   conversation.     Prowb 
greatly  improve  the  conversational  power  rf  ' 
men  that  are  not  clever  talkers,  becanwt'xj 
are  neatly  made  by  those  that  have  the  ui 
of  expression,  and  are  capable  of  beii^  ^"i 
used    in    a  multitude    of    new   sitoatioiii'  | 
They  help  the  uureflecting,  and  pft  ^ 
their  remarks  a  pungency  which  they  h*^ 
not  originality  enough  to  acquire  by  eifio- 
sions  of  their  own-  I 

When  tbe  Proverbs  of  Solomon  were  cot 
lected,  and  the  men  of  Hesekiah  made  m 
appendix  to  them,  it  was  not  the  aim  of  tk 
compilers  to  limit  the  proverb  to  tbe  maiiio^ 
of  descriptive  wisdom.  ■  Instead  of  restrict' 
ing  themselves  to  the  indicative  mood,  vi 
proper  aphere  of  the  proverb,  many  iuipen- 
tive  expressions  and  descriptive  paragi^ 
of  great  length  were  introduced. 

Mr.     Scarborough  has  felt  diffioolty  i" 
fixing  tbe  limits  of  the  Chinese  prorerf* 
2,720  in  number,  which  he  has  inserted  w 
his   book.     Stmie  are   classical  quotatiOTS.  , 
and  these  might  be  greatly  moltiphed.   i  i 
native  scholar  that  I  formerly  knew  a>^ 
that  the  whole  of  the  She  hmg  was  w  t" 
colloquial  of  Peking.     Now  this  work  cod- 
Bists  of  315  poems  in  the  ancient  laognage.  | 
and  of  various  lengths.     Classical  quotations 
serve  the  same  uses  as  proverbs,  and  ui » 
country  like  China,  where  there  baa  been  » 
change  of  btnguage  tbtoogb  foreign  ip* 
sion,  and  where  tbe  new  vernacular  eiiam 
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no  important  admiztnre  of  new  roote,  it  is 
qnite  possible  that  the  poetical  expresBions 
of  fmbqnity  shoald,  as  the  eSect  of  ednca- 
tioD,  keep  their  place  to  a  large  extent  among 
the  CDireut  phrases  of  the  existing  colloquial. 
The  tiniTeraal  practice  of  writing  anti- 
tbetdoal  sentences  on  paper  or  silk  to  snspend 
in  honaes  has  originated  thoaBands  of  pro- 
verbial expressions.  On  the  door-poste  of 
Lonsoe,  in  the  reception- halls,  nnder  the 
roofe  of  temples,  they  constantly  meet  the  eye. 
There  are  proverbs  pecnUar  to  every  pro- 
fession, and  connected  with  the  life  of  every 
national  hero. 

The  nature  of  the  langnage  also  is  peca- 
li^y  well'Bnited  to  the  growth  of  proverbs. 
The  rhythmical  constmotion  of  sentences  is 
an  inseparable  adjunct  of  popular  speech. 
Words  are  never  enonmbered  with  termina- 
tions or  prefixes,  bat  retain  in  all  caees  their 
monosyllabie  character.  Mood  and  tense 
are  bo.  indefinite  that  they  are  often  to  be 
^thered  only  fifom  the  adjoining  senteooes. 
A  sentence  is  often  either  historical  or  im- 
perative, conditional,  indicative,  or  infinitive, 
as  the  context  requires.  Consequently  every 
w'ell-constmcted  sentence  may  become  pro- 
verbial withont  much  hindrance  if  it  contains 
in  it  any  idea  capable  of  general  application. 
For  example,  c'Awn  hia  Ut  kwo  c'hiau,  "  Lead 
a  blind  man  over  a  bridge,"  1886,  may  be 
tittnelated  in  any  of  the  moods  jnet  men- 
tioned. 

Bnddhiam  has  added  greatly  to  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  proverbs.  "  Look  not  at  the 
^It  face.  Look  at  Bnddha's  face."  That 
IS,  "  Look  not  at  the  golden  onteide.  Look 
at  it  as  being  Buddha,  the  compassionate 
one."  Images  of  Buddha  are  always  gilt 
over  the  whole  surface.  "  Perform  perpetu- 
ally acts  of  charity :  do  all  secret  works  of 
merit."  Here  the  Buddhist  law  of  moral 
oausation  is  taken  for  grant«d.  This  secret 
law,  invariably  operative,  neoessarily  pro- 
dnoes  retribntory  effects  after  every  hnman 
action,  and  occasions  all  the  joy  and  sorrow  i 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  men.  This  atheistic  law  ! 
of  cansadoa  is  made  the  ground  of  Bnddhis- 
tio  exhortations  to  a  virtnons  life  and  works  I 
of  charity.  Without  the  recognition  of  God 
Buddhism  contrives  to  be  a  very  charitable 
religion,  encouraging  a  selfish  deeire  of  ha{>- 
piness  hy  so  doing. 

There  is  a  touch  of  the  homely  and  the 
practical  in  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  pro- 
verbs : — 

"  Brothers  in  the  moraing,  enemies  at  n^ht." 

"  A  man  known  well  is  a  treBsure." 

"  A  prodigal  whea  he  repeat*  becomes  «.  pncelees 
treasure." 

'*  Every  man  loves  his  own  skin  and  flesh." 

"  If  jou  honour  your  porsats  at  home  why  go 
afar  to  bum  incense  P  " 

"Out  of  the  broken  kiln  come  very  good 
tiles." 

"  Stoop  not  in  the  melon-field  to  draw  up  vour 
hoots,  stay  not  onder  the  plum-tree  to  adjiut 
your  hat," 

"If  you  look  before  and  behind  food  and  cloth- 
ing will  never  he  wonting," 

Mr.  Scarborough's  collection  contains  pro- 
bably not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Chinese  proverbs,  for  the  industry  of 
BuTopean  collectors  finds  more  thao  10,000 
in  copious  languages  like  the  Bnseian.  But 
he  has  many  more  than  Mr.  Doolittle,  just 
aa  Mr.  Doolittle  had  many  more  than  those 


iriiich  were  inserted  by  P^re  Fremare  in  his 
Nofiiia  LinQuae  Sinioae. 

The  translation  might  sometimes  be  more 
accurate.  For  the  donble  sentence  T»ai  eon 
m  diung  shih  Ti  yi  mo  e'hi  sin,  the  author 
renders  "  Of  all  important  things  the  first 
is  not  to  cheat  the  conscience."  Shonld 
not  the  sense  rather  be  given  as  follows : — 
"  Put  attention  to  yonr  basiness  in  the 
second  and  third  place,  and  let  the  first 
thing  be  not  to  cheat  conscience  "  ? 

For  English  readers  many  expressions 
need  explanation,  as  in  1726,  "To  promise 
much  and  give  little."  The  Chinese  original 
is  Skwo  ta  hvm,  ijwig  tiau  eh'ien,  "  To  speak 
in  great  words  and  nse  small  coins  in  pay- 
ment," In  bad  times  Chinese  copper  coins 
are  made  sniall.  Many  are  cast  in  private 
mints  to  defraud  the  Government.  Conse- 
quently, an  immense  nnmber  of  small  coins 
are  in  circulation  which  are  only  worth 
what  they  weigh,  or  are  connted  two  for 
one  or  refused  altogether  to  be  received  ae 
payment. 

The  addition  of  rhyme  is  not  an  advantage. 
There  is  usually  none  in  the  original,  and  its 
introduction  hampers  the  translation.  Neat- 
ness characterises  the  native  proverb.  There 
is  in  it  a  wonderful  accnracy  in  the  balancing 
of  the  parte  and  of  the  individual  words  of 
which  they  are  composed.  The  aim  of  a 
translator  should  be  as  nearly  as  he  can 
to  attain  a  like  neatness  of  expression  in 
English. 

This  book  can  be  strongly  recommended 
to  three  classes  of  readers.  To  collectors 
of  proverbe  it  will  be  indispensable  on  ac- 
count of  its  extent  and  its  being  coaveniently 
divided  into  heads.  To  those  who  wish  to 
know  how  the  Chinese  people  think,  it  will 
prove  full  of  suggestiveness.  To  students 
of  the  langnage  it  supplies  2,720  genuine 
sentences,  partly  in  classical  langnage  and 
pwtly  in  colloquial.  Joseph  Edkikb. 


HADSKATH   OK  THE   GHBISTUN   EPOCH. 

Nevtesiamentliclie    ZeityetekteJile.      By    Dr. 
A.  Hausratb.    First  edition  in  three  parts, 
1868-74.     Second  edition,  in  four  parts: 
First  part,  "  The  Time  of  Jesus  ; "  1873  : 
second  part,  "  The  Time  of  the  Apostles," 
eiolnaive  of  Paul;    1875.     (Heidelberg: 
Bassermann.) 
HiSTORT,  written  for  the  general  reader,  and 
extending  from  Herod  to  Hadrian,  of  reli- 
gions thought-  and  life,  and  of  evente  which  . 
have  a  certain  bearing  on  religion  :  this  is 
a    sufficiently    precise    description    of    Dr, 
Hansrath's  plan  with  respect  to  time,  scene, 
and  subject,  and  in  some  d^ree  to  manner 
of  treatment.    Certain  persons  who  are  some- 
what bluntly  told    in   the    preface  to   the 
second  edition  that   he  knows  what  he   is 
about,  most  have  been  essentially  critics  of 
the  title.     This  has  in  fiict  been  used,  before 
and  since,  not  exactly  as  he  uses  it ;  but 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  title,  the 
chief  thing  to  be  remembered  about  the  sub- 
ject is  that  "sacred"  and  "  profime  "  his- 
tory are  not  treated  (for  the  inclusion  or 
cxclnsion  of  either)  as  foreground  and  back- 
gronnd.     The  plan  tends,  in  fact,  to  break 
down  the  distinction ;  but  any  such  level- 
ling effect  by  no  means  exhausts  the  design, 
and  is  only  incidental  to  the  exhibition  of 


the  whole  subject  in  the  unity  he  beeves 
it  to  have.  And  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  levelling  effect  is  complete.  It  i^i 
almost  a  play  upon  words,  but  the  very  tiile 
is  undoubtedly  used  to  remind  us  that  tliu 
distinction  between  the  temporal  and  the 
eternal  is  intended  to  be  preserved.*  Tlie 
author  holds  that  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
were  divine  events  having  an  eternal  signi- 
ficance, as  other  evente  are  not,  and  yet 
believes  that  the  temporal  history  can  b" 
told  in  all  but  complete  independence  of  thin 
significance,  which  he  treats  with  great  re- 
serve. The  reserve  is  still  greater  in  the 
second  edition  than  in  the  first,  and  has 
caused  some  remar'kable  omissions.  These 
need  not  be  due  to  cbai^  of  liiind;  they 
might  be  merely  a  stricter  limitation  of  the 
historian's  province :  that,  however,  some 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  five  years 
between  the  two  editions,  some  movement 
away  from  the  traditional  point  of  view,  is 
clear,  if  only  from  this — the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  was  used  in  the  first  edition  as  a 
source  of  direct  information,  is  now  used 
only  for  its  ovra  sake  in  relation  to  the  age 
of  Hadrian. 

It  is  something  new  to  see  snch  a  subject 
treated  by  a  German  scholar  with  much 
attention  to  litera^  form,  or  any  considera- 
tion of  the  demand  of  the  general  reader. 
Allowance  being  made  for  occasional  repeti- 
tion and  prolixity  in  the  parts  still  in  their 
first  edition,  and,  it  must  positively  be  added, 
fi>r  some  sad  doggrel  in  translations  from  the 
poete,  the  work  is  really  a  work  of  art.  Nor 
IS  the  art  employed  in  imposing  on  the 
&cte  that  unity  which  it  is  the  author's  aim 
to  bring  out  ot  them.  The  unity  conies  out 
gradually  and  natnrally  as  we  advance :  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  ite  deliberate 
exposition  is  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  work, 
which  describes,  among  other  phenomena  of 
the  Flavian  age,  the  double  tendency  of 
assimilation  as  well  as  antagonism  between 
Christian  and  Pagan ;  and,  certainly  not 
without  art  but  with  success  too,  endeavoors 
to  make  it  intelligible  that  the  composer  of 
the  canonical  Acts  and  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  should  be  contemporaries  of 
Plutarch  and  Tacitus,  At  the  beginaiag, 
of  course,  the  two  streams  of  civilisation 
have  to  bo  traced  quite  separately.  Accord- 
ingly there  are  introductory  chapters  about 
Judaism  and  Paganism,  serviceable  exposi- 
tions, luminous  and  with  no  want  of  deteil : 
still,  estimating  them  by  the  high  stendard 
which  the  author  is  entitled  to  have  applied 
to  his  work,  we  see  that  be  is  not  so  much 
on  his  ovm  ground  as  in  New-Testament 
history  proper.  Neither  of  the  two  exposi- 
tions is  so  sympathetic  as  the  work  of  some 
who  suppose  Christianity  circumscribed  by 
a  stricter  boundary ;  perhaps,  indeed,  the 
shadows  of  Paganism  and  Judaism  have 
been  half  involnntarily  deepened  for  fear  the 
reader  might  not  appreciate  the  brightness 
of  a  purely  human  presentation  of  Christi- 
anity. In  the  Jewish  part,  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  people  might  have  been  dis- 
tinguished better  from  what  is  normal  btse- 
where ;  and  this  sort  of  want  of  serious 
generalisation,  very  ill  compensated  by  an 
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abandejit  use  of  the  popular  genemlisatioa 
expressed  by  tbe  word  Oriental,  is  especially 

Elpable  in  a  work  of  comprehensive  design, 
the  wider  bat  more  familiar  field  of  Pagan 
culture,  the  defects  are  rather  in  precision 
than  in  generalisation.  The  leading  thought 
of  the  section  deroted  to  this  subject  is  the 
rise  and  progress  of  "  dnalism,"  the  process 
throngh  which  man  becomes  conscious  of  an 
inner  and  an  outer  world,  a  here  and  a  there, 
a  now  and  a  hereafter,  and  oppressed  b^  a 
want  which  Cbriatianitj  is  supposed  to  have 
supplied  or  to  be  supplying.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  the  importance  of  forcibly 
bringing  oat  this  idea,  or  of  the  success  wiui 
which  Hanarath  has  done  it,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns what'  may  be  called  panoramic  effect. 
But  we  want  history,  and  his  exposition  of 
■  the  history  of  the  tendency  in  qnestion  is  in 
some  respects  misleading.  It  is  made  too 
much  to  appear  as  if  dualism  in  the  above 
sense  was  a  thing  the  world  learnt  of  Plato. 
Everybody  knows  there  are  circumstances 
which  give  a  sorb  of  plausibility  to  snch  a 
theory.  But  it  cannot  be  true  that  the 
schools  which  came  after  Plato,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Stoics,  were  in  any  important 
degree  his  disciples  in  this  matter,  even 
indirectly  in  the  capacity  of  antagonists. 
Haosmth  does  not  ignore  the  political  and 
other  causes  which  drove  or  led  men  into 
dualism,  but  he  seems  to  consider  them 
lather  as  circum^itances  fuvonrable  to  Plato's 
influence.  Still  later,  indeed,  Plato  did  exert  a 
powerful  direct  influence,  bat  it  is  one  of  the 
inbonvoniences  of  Hausrath's  way  of  telling 
the  atorv  that  it  disguises  the  true  character 
of  this  influence  by  makii^  literary  revival 
appear  to  be  continuous  tmdition.  It  is, 
unfortn (lately,  this  lator  period  that  brings  out 
the  chief  fanlte  of  the  section  on  Paganism. 
There  is  the  usual  exaggeration  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  old  religions  (ii.  12,  67),  and  the 
usual  disposition  to  represent  as  "utterly 
degraded,"  in  Dr.  Merivale's  words,  "the 
age  which  furnished  the  first  votaries  to  the 
Gospel."*  But  not  to  dwell  on  matters  of 
opinion,  there  is  a  clear  want  of  strictness  in 
the  dating  of  m.anners  and  ideas.  Tbe  sec- 
tion is  correctly  headed  "  State  of  religions 
life  under  the  Emijire,"  and  is  for  this  very 
reason  not  what  the  case  requires.  Daring 
the  !Now-Tcstament  period  and  before  it,  a 
revival  of  religion  and  of  superstition  went 
on  within  Paganism.  This  forms  a  vital  part 
of  our  author  s  general  subject,  but  it  is  sim- 
ply obscured  by  commencing  with  a  dateless 
description  in  which  Lucian,  and  actually 
Philostratus,  are  employed  either  without 
scruple  or  with  the  most  transparent  excuses 
(ii.  49),  to  report  npon  the  state  of  religious 
life  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul. 

This,  after  all,  brilliant  and  suggestive 
section  nearly  fills  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  volame,  which  appeared  last  spring 
in  a  second  edition.  The  rest  of  th^  volume 
deals  with  what  passed  in  Palestine  and  out 
of  it  between  tbe  death  of  Jesus  and  St. 
Paul's  appearance  on  the  scene.  Apart  from 
a  fault  or  misfortune  of  arrangement,  to  be 
noticed  below,  the  execution  of  this  volume 


has  the  good  qnalities  of  its  first  quarts; 
and  its  narrative  character  does  not  expose 
the  writer  to  the  difficulties  jnst  pointed  oat^ 
The  third  volume  will  contain  tbe  life  of  St. 
Paul.  This  has  appeared  before,  not  only  in 
tbe  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  bat, 
with  shght  differences,  in  the  author's  sepa- 
rate pnbUcation,  Der  Apottel  Faulus,  as  the 
catalogues  and  advertisements  would  have 
done  well  to  annonnoe.  Here  the  author  is 
in  his  strength,  though  he  somewhat  abases 
his  strength  when  he  assumes  that  he  can 
afford  to  dispose  of  certain  dif&cnities  con- 
nected with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  by 
saying  nothing  about  it  in  the  strictly  bio- 
graphical part,  This  is,  however,  a  most  iu- 
teresting  and,  with  some  reserves,  thoroughly 
realised  piece  of  work,  not  as  a  guide-book 
to  travellers  in  the  track  of  the  Apostle,  bnt 
as  a  study  of  character  in  action  hardly  less 
vivid  than  that  by  M.  Renan,  and  certainly 
more  sympathetic  with  its  snbject.  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  is  intelligibly  and  credibly 
expounded  ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  snfGciently 
connected  with  character  and  action  to  pro- 
duce that  air  of  internal  unity  which  puts 
everything  in  its  place.  St.  Paul  has  been 
BO  much  the  apostle  of  ns  Protestant  Gen- 
tiles that  there  has  been  too  much  disposition, 
even  among  critical  enquirers,  to  estimate 
his  permanent  services  by  crediting  him  with 
the  theoretical  part  of  any  solution  which 
Christianity  has  offered  of  tbe  riddles  of  life. 
In  the  present  work  it  is  naturally  made  out 
that  he  won  the  theoretical  victory  over 
dnalism.  Bnt  this  leads  to  a  sort  of  incon- 
sistency. For  if  St.  Paul  overcomes  dualism, 
what  ii  left  for  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  do  ?  It 
overcomes  dualism  a  second  time*  Indeed, 
unless  Pauline  doctiine  is  explained  in  close 
relation  to  its  creator,  the  historian  can 
hardly  avoid  this  slaying  of  the  slain. 

So  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  directly 
concerned,  we  have  already  done  with  the 
more  hi.storical  part  of  the  history  ;  nearly  all 
the  rest  being  necessarily,  without  any  bolt 
of  the  writer's,  controversy  in  a  historical 
form.  The  life  of  Jesus  ends  the  first 
volume,  and  ends  it  with  his  death.  The 
resurrection  of  the  community,  as  Ewald 
calls  it,  is  the  sabject  of  two  chapters  written 
(all  but  one  strange  clause)  with  especial 
care,  and  forming  a  good  specimen  of  tbe 
author's  graver  style  (ii.  298-314)  ;  though 
they  would  probably  be  more  efiective  if  they 
were  not  separated  by  two-thirds  of  a  volume 
from  what  they  would  nativally  succeed. 
The  appearances  of  Christ  after  death  are 
explained  in  general  terms  by  what  is  called 
in  Crermany  the  "  vision  hypothesis,"  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  reality  aa  religions  experiences  in 
other  times  and  places.  The  six  instances 
of  St.  Panl's  list  (1  Cor.  xv.  5-8)  are  ac- 
cepted as  bare  facts,  and  two  of  them  recog- 
nised as  in  some  degree  accessible  in  detail. 
One  of  these  is  of  course  the  appearance  to 
St.  Paul  himself ;  tbe  other  is  the  appearance 
to  "  above  five  hundred  brethreik  s>t  once," 
which  Hansrath  (after  Yolkmar,  whom  he 
does  not  name)  identifies  with   the  event 


■  Haiurath,  ii.  Z5,  42,  Mken  together  irilh  tbe 
remarkable  dKlarntion  of  iii.  103.  whii^  reade  m  it 
daliberatdly  intend«d  to  conLrailii-t.  not  exActlj  Dr. 
Merivale,  but  the  opening  pangntpht  of  Baur's 
Kirc&aigMciichte. 


*  Compare  the  fhaptera,  "Die  neue  Manschbeit '' 
and  "  Dis  neu>  Welt,"  in  tbe  part  about  St.  Fanl, 
irich  thoM  eaUUed  "  Die  Logoevonitellang  dfs  rierten 
Evangelisten "  sod  "Umaetzuog  der  archrietlichen 
VontelluDgen,"  totrarda  the  end  of  the  iaat  volume. 


described  in  the  Acts  as  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     He  dis. 

tinctly  renounces  (ii.  303)  all  attempt  at 
ehciting  the  facts  of  the  other  cases ;  tie 
accounts,  he  says,  are  too  fluctuating  and 
too  recent.  Considering  that  he  did  not 
invent  it  himself,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
should  find  the  vision  hypothesis  quite  ratit- 
factory  on  these  term.s ;  for  he  leaves  nnei- 
plained,  not  only  the  varying  accounts,  kt 
certain  essential  features  of  the  cycle  u  a 
whole.  He  cannot,  surely,  himself  betao 
that  his  general  reasoning,  or  any  gsnenl 
reasoning,  will  explain  what  be  nevertheloa 
accepts  as  a  fact,  the  existence  on  the  "  tliiri 
day  "  of  a  conviction  that  Christ  had  riBen 
from  the  deeid  early  that  morning.  Certainly 
there  are  things  which  we  must  be  content 
not  to  know  ;  bnt,  then,  we  must  be  content 
in  such  cafiea  not  to  spe^  of  complete  and 
easy  explanations  (ii.  300, 303).  Meanwtile 
it  is  very  curioiis  that,  with  all  its  careful 
writing,  his  text  contains  the  trace  of  an 
attempt  to  give  a  special  explanation  of  the 
"third  day."  Ho  speaks  quite  allnsivelj 
(ii.  304)  of  the  "vacant  grave,"  and  this 
can  only  be  a  survival  of  some  hypothesis 
like  Ewald's,  that  the  grave  was  vacBtit 
accidentally. 

One  can  judge  of  Hansrath's  probaUe 
reluctance  to  dwell  on  a  hypothesis  which 
seemed  to  found  Christianity  on  an  accident, 
by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  meets  the 
charge  of  founding  it  on  an  illusion.  Visions, 
he  says,  were  not  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity;  they  were  not  indiapenaahte  means 
of  its  foundation,  though,  they  might  be  wi 
inevitable  accompaniment ;  vision  and  foan- 
dation  were  both  effects,  small  and  great,  of 
a  common  cause,  the  impression  produced  bj 
Jesus  on  those  who  had  walked  with  bimio 
GameeandatJeruBalem(ii.303,f.,298).Tlie 
explanation  is  easily  given,  but  no  careM 
writing  will  make  it  good  if  it  has  not  virtnallj 
been  made  good  at  an  earlier  stage.  If  we  wf 
to  understand  a  little  how  the  life  and  words 
of  Jeens  can  so  have  come  back  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  disciples  as  to  raise  them  to  tie 
height  they  reached,  it  must  be  because  we 
have  entered  a  little  into  the  originfti  iin- 
pression.  All  depends,  so  fttr  as  anything 
depends  on  the  historian,  on  what  he  caa  ^ 
for  ns  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  Hansrath 
has  gone  fe.r  towards  realising  his  own  idesl; 
that  is,  towards  doing  what  can  be  done  bj 
a  writer  who  marks  out  for  himself  a  pro- 
vince of  BO-callsd  temporal  history.  It  '^ 
another  question  whether  this  delimitation 
represents  any  true  division  of  laboor,  or  is 
practically  an  arrangement  for  making  it 
nobody's  business  to  go  to  ths  root  of  the 
matter. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  even  to  enamersw 
the  solutions  of  contested  questions  woi™ 
are  adopted  in  these  volumes.  Among  com- 
parative novelties,  however,  may  be  men^ 
tioned  Keim'a  chronology,  which  places  tw 
gospel  history  in  the  years  3t,  35;  je 
importance  consequently  attached  **  . . 
Samaritan  movement  of  that  date,  wo . 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  Pilat*'"  "f^ 
ruin ;  the  theory  that  the  composer  o'  t" 
Acta  made  much  use,  and  some  f  s?*"' J" 
Josephus  (ili.422fif.)i  and  the  author  so» 
particalar  form  of  the  schemes  for  dmaioB 
the    Second   Epistle    to    the  Conntiu""' 
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His  views  on  the  chamcter  of  particTilar 
books  ftre  generally  of  the  class  which 
may  be  described  as  a  moderate  retreat 
&om  the  extreme  positions  of  the  old 
Tubiogea  school.  Excepting  the  case  of 
epistlea  from  St.  Paul  to  specified  congrega- 
tioDB,  he  is  extreme  as  to  the  nnmber  of 
books  affected,  but  comparatively  moderate  as 
to  the  dates  assigned.  He  is  exti-eme  again, 
or  at  least  nncompromising,  as  to  the  amount 
of  art  or  deliberation  attributed  to  anthoi-s 
and  compilers :  thns,  he  does  not  even 
take  advanta^  of  Ovcrbeck's  modifica- 
tion of  the  Tiihingen  theory  of  the 
Acts.  And  here,  seeing  that  the  English 
general  reader  is  liable  to  be  dosed  with 
Palsy's  Evidencei  in  his  yonth,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  rentind  him  that  the  art  in 
qoestion  has  nothing  to  do  with  inventing  a 
religion  and  imposing  it  on  an  nnwary  gene- 
ration, bnt  is  at  worst  snpposed  to  consist  in 
remodelling  traditions  or  personating  au- 
thorities in  the  interest  of  the  writers' 
views  as  against  this  or  that  Chnrch  party. 
Altogether  there  is  a  great  deal  about  books, 
and  in  fact  a  certain  disposition  to  repre- 
sent the  "  hearing  of  faith  "  as  something 
on  paper.  St.  Paul  appears  actually  to  be 
imagined  reading  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
before  his  conversion. 

To  the  countrymen  of  Groto  and  Lewis, 
our  author  will  often  appear  to  rely  exces- 
sively on  the  testimony  of  writers  with  whom 
he  deals  so  freely ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
hie  use  of  non. Christian  writers,  whose  books 
indeed  are  not  thus  analysed,  but  whose 
characters  are  often  severely  treated.  Jose- 
phas  himself,  for  instance,  is  very  critically 
handled  (iii.  128  ff)  ;  but  his  account  of 
hia  own  exploits  iu  Galilee  is  taken  seriously 
enough :  so,  by  the  way,  are  his  vertical 
measurements  (i.  34).  Iu  Boman  history 
the  reader  must  not  look  for  Dr.  Merivale's 
cantions  walking  ;  still  less  for  the  thorough- 
going scepticism  of  some  other  English 
writers. 

The  work  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  a 
good  deal  of  small  inaccuracy,  and  by  a  ten- 
dency to  make  too  much  of  tiia  statements  of 
theauthorities,  not  merely  by  way  of  seriousin- 
ferenco  or  hypothesis,  bntfromthetemptation 
to  improve  a  good  thing.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  give  instances,  but  the  reflection  is 
repeatedly  suggested  that  attention  to  lite- 
rary form  and  consideration  of  the  demands 
of  the  general  reader  would  be  dearly  pur- 
chased at  the  sacrifice  of  other  things  charac- 
teristic of  German  workmanship. 

However  this  may  be,  Hansrath's  .Wsa- 
iestamentliche  Zeilgexhiohte  is  above  all  a 
specimen  of  the  higher  sort  of  popular 
treatise,  written  at  first  hand  in  the  most 
essential  parts,  and  to  be  read  just  aa  any 
other  portion  of  history  is  read.  In  Eng- 
lajid  it  might  be  especially  useful  as  setting 
forth  in  intelligible  connexion  certain  ac- 
qnired  results,  and  also  certain  views  and 
theories  which  owe  part  of  their  reputation 
for  negatireness  and  destmctiveness  to  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  too  much  looked  at 
(when  at  all)  in  detail,  aa  comments  on 
other  views  and  theories  which  have  the 
advantage  of  possession.  If  views  and 
theories  are  ioo  mnoh  offered  iu  its  pages  aa 
acquired  results,  if  they  appear  in  a  state  of 
flax  which  may  even  make  sensible  progress  | 


within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  perhaps 
it  does  not  the  less  accurately  represent  the 

historical  speculation  of  our  time. 

0.  J.  MoKBO, 


Explorations  in  Aiutralia  :   I.  Erphraiwns  in 

Search   of  Dr.   Lcichardt  ani  Party,     II. 

From,  Perth  io  Adelaide,   around  the  Great 

Australian  Bight.     III.  From    Champion 

Bay,  across  the  Vesert  to  tlie  Telegraph  aud 

Adelaide.      By  John    Forrest,    P.K.G.S. 

(London :  Sampson  Low,  Afarston,  Low 

&  Searle,  18?5.) 

Of  all  the  lands  made  known  to  us  1^  the 

energy  of  explorers    none  offer  so  little  to 

excite  the  imagination  aa  Australia.    In  that 

continent  there  are  no  ancient  civilisations 

to  be  restored  to  light,  no  historical  probli 

to  be  solved,  no  great  features  of  Nature  to 

be  discovered — even  important  additions  to 

the  fiiuna  or  flora  can   now  hardly  be  looked 

for.    But,  if  the  interest  be  leas,  Iho  perils  of 

travel  are  certainly  as  great  in  Australia  as 

iu  Africa ;  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 

from  the  hostility  of  native  races,  or  from 

fever,  are  equalled  by  the  want  of  the  chief 

necessary  of  life — water.    This  is  the  picture 

Forrest  gives  of  Western  Australia  : — 

"  A  grtat  loot  load — a  wilderoess  interspersed 
with  salt  mankeB  and  lakes,  barren  hills,  and 
tpinifex  deterti.  It  ia  the  Sahara  of  the  south, 
but  a  Sahara  with  few  oases  of  fertility,  bejond 
which  is  the  thin  fringe  of  scattered  settlements 
of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  "  (p.  3). 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  onr  country  that 
hardy  and  intrepid  men  have  never  been 
wanting  for  the  dangerous  service  of  ex- 
ploration, and  the  loss  of  whole  expeditious 
rather  stimulates  than  deters  them.  Mr. 
Forrest  begins  his  book  with  a  brief  rcgume 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  iu  Western 
Australian  discovery — Sturt,  Burke,  Gregory, 
Leichardt,  Eyre,  Warburton,  Giles,  Gosse, 
and  Ross.  Whether  it  bo  good  fortune,  or 
that  his  eipeditiona  were  better  organised, 
Forrest  performed  hia  three  important  jour- 
neys in  1869,  1870,  and  1874,  without  loss 
of  life,  limb,  or  health  to  any  of  hia  party. 
In  this  volume  he  gives  us  his  jonmals  of 
these  expeditions,  carefully  written  at  the 
end  of  each  day.  It  is  unavoidable  that 
journals  should  be  somewhat  wearisome  and 
monotonous,  but  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  follow  Mr.  Forrest  day  by  day, 
will  be  repaid,  not  only  by  many  int«Ksting 
observations,  but  much  more  by  the  contem- 
plation of  his  energy  and  perseverance,  and 
of  his  genuine  and  unaffected  piety. 

The  first  of  these  journeys  was  undertaken 
in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
Dr.  Leichardt,  and  occupied  a  period  of  113 
days ;  the  distance  travelled  was  over  2,000 
miles,  but  the  fhrtbest  point  reached  was 
not  600  miles  from  Perth.  As  &r  as  its 
principal  object  was  concerned  the  expedition 
was  unsuccessful,  no  traces  of  Leichardt  or 
any  of  his  party  being  found,  bnt  much  land 
not  known  before,  and  now  laid  down  in 
the  maps,  was  explored,  and  that  vast 
depression,  partly  dry  and  partly  filled  with 
salt  water,  which  Forrest  named  Lake  Bar- 
lee,  was  discovered.  These  salt-lakes  and 
marshes  sugvest  a  remote  time  when  Aus- 
tralia, or  at  least  its  lower  level,  was  sub- 
merged.   Forrest  was  unable  to  explore  the 


whole  of  I^ke  Barlee,  which  in  its  loi^ 
narrow  shape  hears  some  resemblance  to 
Lake  Torrens ;  it  would  seem  probable  that 
there  is  some  communication  between  Ifike 
Barlee  and  the  chain  of  solt-lakee  and  sam- 
phire-swamps to  the  north  of  it,  like  it,  long 
and  narrow.  By  Samphire  we  suppose  the 
Selsola  Kah  is  to  be  understood. 

The  object  of  the  second  journey  was  to 
reach  Adelaide  from  Perth  by  way  of  the 
south  coast,  the  reverse  of  Eyre's  ioumey  in 
1840-1.  The  loss  of  life  and  temble  ai^ei^ 
ings  endured  by  Eyre  and  his  party,  instead 
of  discouraging,  excited  the  zeal  of  Mr. 
Forrest.  He  set  off,  March  30,  1870,  ac- 
companied by  his  brother,  Mr.  Alexander 
Forrest,  two  other  white  men,  and  two 
natives.  The  expedition  was  supported  Iw 
a  schooner,  which  was  to  supply  it  wilm 
stores  at  Esperance  Bay,  where  there  is  a 
settlement,  and  Israelite  Bay,  where  there  ia 
abundance  of  water,  and  finally  at  Port 
Eucla,  an  excellent  natural  harbour,  about 
halfway  between  Perth  and  Adelaide.  The 
party  accomplished  the  first  two  stages  with- 
out any  special  difficulty,  meeting  the 
schooner  at  each  appointed  place,  but  be. 
tween  Israelite  Bay  and  Eucla  Bay  they 
snfiered  much  from  thirst,  having  travelled 
over  300  miles  with  only  one  place  where 
permanent  water  could  he  procured.  Eucla 
was  reached  and  the  schooner  sighted  July  2. 
On  the  14th  the  party  left  Eucla;  notadrop 
of  water  was  found  for  the  first  three  days, 
and  Forrest  writes  in  his  journal  for  the 
17th:— 

"Was  obliged  toget  up  twice  to  bring  hack  the 
horses,  and  at  four  o'clock  made  a  slarL  The 
bones  were  in  a  very  exhausted  state ;  some 
having  difficulty  to  keep  up.  About  noon  I 
could  descry  the  land  turning  to  the  southward, 
aad  saw,  with  great  pleasure,  we  were  fast  np- 
proRching  the  heed  of  the  Great  Australian 
^ight.  Heacbed  the  eand-patcbes  at  the  eitremo 
head  of  the  Bight  just  as  the  sun  was  sat^g,  and 
fouud  ahuudnnce  of  water  hy  digging  two  feet 
deep  is  the  sand.  Gave  the  norsas  as  much  as  I 
considered  it  safe  for  them  to  have  at  one  time. 
I  have  never  seeu  horses  iu  such  a  state  before, 
and  hope  never  to  do  f>o  again.  The  horsee,  which 
four  days  ago  were  strong  and  in  good  condidon, 
now  appeared  only  skeletona,  eyes  su  nk,  nostrils 
dilated,  and  thoroughly  exhausted  ''  (pp.  121-3). 

The  rest  of  this  journey  was  through  country 
already  explored  and  partially  settled,  and 
the  party  reached  Adelaide  on  August  12. 

Forrest's  third  and  moat  important  expedi- 
tion was  uudertal^en  last  year ;  its  object 
was  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
immense  tract  of  country  from  which  flow 
the  Murchison,  Gascoigne,  Ashburton,  Da 
Grey,  Fitz  Roy,  and  other  rivers  &lling  into 
the  sea  on  the  western  and  northern  shores 
of  Western  Australia,  or,  iu  other  words,  to 
explore  the  wat«rshed  of  that  Colony.  The 
direction  taken  by  the  expedition  was  almost 
due  east  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Murchi- 
son. The  party  consisted  as  before  of  tlie 
two  Forreste,  two  white  men,  and  two  na- 
tives, and  left  Perth  on  March  18.  The 
country  np  to  the  watershed  of  the  Murchi- 
son, which  they  reached  May  19  and  which 
Forrest  places  in  longitude  119°  &41  £.,  was 
traversed  without  difficulty,  and  appears  to 
be  well  watered  and  to  prodnce  fine  pasture. 
From  thence,  through  a  country  in  the  main 
miserable  and  covered  with  spinifex  {feelucit 
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in-Uaru),  they  IrareUed  on  for  over  four 
long  moDtha,  passing  the  traces  ofGosseand 
Giles,  till  on  September  27  the  expedition 
arrived  at  the  telegraph  which  stretches 
from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  cutting  Aus- 
tralia into  two  almost  equal  parts.  Of  this 
wonderful  work  our  antbor  tella  us  :  "  The 
telegraph  line  is  most  substantially  put  up, 
and  well  wired,  and  is  very  creditable  at  this 
spot ;  large  poles  of  bush  timber,  often  rather 
crooked,  and  iron  ones  here  and  there." 
They  bad  one  sharp  encounter  with  the  na- 
tives, the  only  occasion  in  all  Forrest's  travels 
on  which  tbey  seem  to  h&ve  serioosly  annoyed 

These  three  journeys  have  not  produced 
resnlts  very  favourable  to  colonisation.  Mr, 
Forrest  says  of  the  country  discovered  in  the 
first;  "With  reference  to  the  country  tra- 
velled over,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  worth- 
less sa  a  pastoral  or  agricUtDral  district ' ' 
(p.  70).  Of  that  traversed  in  his  second 
journey  he  says :  "  On  our  route  we  passed 
over  many  millions  of  acres  of  grassy 
■country;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  believe 
entirely  destitute  of  permanent  water" 
(p.  129).  Of  that  traversed  in  his  third 
journey  he  says  :  "  From  the  head  of  the 
llnrchison  to  the  129th  meridian,  the 
boundary  of  our  Colony,  I  do  not  think  will 
ever  be  settled.  Of  course  there  are  many 
grassy  patches,  such  as  at  Wiodich  Springs, 
the  Weld  Springs,  all  around  Mount  Moore, 
and  other  places ;  but  they  are  so  isolated, 
and  of  such  extent,  that  it  would  never  pay 
io  stock  them.  The  general  character  of 
this  immense  desert  is  a  gently  undulating 
spinifei  desert  "  (p.  26o).  Unfavourable  as 
this  prospect  is,  the  lime  may  come,  tliougb 
now  in  the  far  distant  future,  when  the  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  will  gradnally  extend 
inwards ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  cattle 
— which  we  are  told  always  tends  to  im- 
prove the  herbage— by  a  judicious  system  of 
reservoirs,  so  as  both  to  retain  the  rain- 
water and  moderate  the  violence  of  floods, 
and  by  careful  planting  of  trees,  even 
these  now  inhospitable  regions  may  by  de- 
grees be  reclaimed.        William  Wiokham. 


Kero.  By  W.  W.  Story.  (London  and 
Edinburgh :  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
1875.) 
EvEETBODY  knows  a  certain  uncomplimentary 
quotation  which  stafes  that  there  are  some 
places  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  and 
characterises  briefly  the  people  who  do  tread 
there.  Nothing  is  further  from  our  thoughts 
than  to  include  Mr.  Story  among  the  latter 
class,  but  at  the  same  time  ws  most  confess 
that  the  quotation  occurred  to  us  with  un- 
pleasant frequency  while  we  ivere  read- 
ing his  play.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  bow 
few  of  the  great  modern  dramatists  or  poets 
have  meddled  with  the  personality  of  Nero, 
enticing  as  that  personality  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be.  Writing  ander  correction, 
wo  remember  nothing  but  Britaunicvs  to 
break  the  stringency  of  the  mle.  It  may 
seem  at  first  that  the  fact  is  no  argument 
against  a  fresh  poet  undertaking  what  his 
professional  ancestors  have  shunned.  But 
in  realiU  this  is  not  so.  There  is  something 
abont  Nero's  flij/noVijc  so  superhuman  that  it 
is  incapable  of  dramatic  representation.     Ho 


one  of  the  portentous  line  of  the  Caesars 
hafl    been  altogether   successfully   grappled 

with  on  the  stage,  nor  arc  Cinna,  Sejanua, 
The  Soman  Actor  among  the  happiest  efibrts 
of  their  authors.  But  of  all  the  Caesars — 
Augustus,  the  impassive  carn'fex. — Tiberius, 
with  his  (U  me  deaeque  pi^us  perdant  quam 
perire  Vie  qiiolidie  ienfjo— Caligula,  holding 
converse  with  the  elements  or  wandering 
whole  nights  along  endless  corridors— there 
is  none  whose  ways  are  so  utterly  nn- 
realisable  by  modem  minds  as  "  the  im- 
placable beautiful  tyrant "  who  ruled  the 
world  for  fifteen  years  and  sustained  not 
unworthily  the  part  of  Antichrist.  Hacine 
in  the  play  already  alluded  to,  Seneca  in  tbe 
beautiful  and  neglected  Oelavia,  have  treated 
single  incidente  not  unsuccessfully.  But 
the  whole  astounding  history  has  been  wisely 
eschewed  hitherto.  Shakspere  might  have 
managed  bnt  would  hardly  have  attempted 
its  intricacies ;  Aeschjlns  alone  could  have 
reached  tbe  Titanic  heights  of  its  strange- 
ness and  its  crime. 

Mr.  Story  has  further  complicated  the 
difficulties  of  his  subject  by  the  manner  of 
treatment  which  he  has  adopted.  The  play 
is  a  history  in  the  strictest  sense :  it  begins  at 
the  death  of  Claudius  and  ends  with  the 
death-speech  of  Nero.  The  writer  bas  ap- 
parently read  his  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  with 
care,  and  has  laboriously  introduced  what- 
ever they  relate.  Not  only  is  a  scene  de- 
voted to  Agrippina's  attempt  to  seduce 
her  son,  and  another  to  the  proposal  of 
marriage  with  Sporus,  but  such  minute 
points  as  the  abortive  movement  of  Subrius 
Flavns  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  are 
retained.  Again  the  style  adopted  is  that  of 
a  tragedie  hourgeoiee :  "  don't "  and  other  such 
familiar  forms  abound.  Britannicns  ad. 
dresses  the  husband  of  Poppaea  as  "  Otho 
dear."  Hero  remarks  of  Seneca  "  He's  a 
bore."  Agrippina  says  to  Palla«,  "Well, 
dear,  what  is  it?"  How,  a  writer  is  un- 
doubtedly free  to  choose  his  own  subject  for 
poetry  or  for  drama ;  and  his  choice  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  this  subject  shall  be  treated 
is  free  also,  though  in  a  less  degree..  But 
the  freedom  in  both  cases  is  conditional,  and 
means  simply  that  if  the  treatment  is  poeti- 
cally or  dramatically  good  enquiry  into  the 
wisdom  or  propriety  of  his  choice  is  barred. 
But  if  the  treatment  be  not  good,  if  the 
work  as  work  be  not  snccessful,  the  auda- 
city of  his  choice  in  the  first  instance,  or  ite 
maladroituess  in  the  second,  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  against  him.  We  think  that  not 
even  tbe  fi'iends  who,  as  Mr.  Story  tells  us, 
encouraged  him  to  print  this  dramatised 
chronicle,  can  seriously  see  distinct  and 
decided  goodness  therein.  It  is  wanting 
whether  we  ask  of  it  a  dramatically- 
presented  fable,  or  are  contented  with 
detached  studies  of  character,  or  (in 
the  most  indulgent  nlood  of  all)  look 
merely  for  isolated  passages  of  poetical 
merit.  The  fable  is  a  simple  versification  of 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  a  proceeding  which, 
however  justifiable  and  interesting  at  the 
time  and  uudtr  tbe  circumstances  of  Feele 
and  Heywood,  has  certainly  but  little  justi- 
fication at  the  present  day.  Ho  attempt  is 
made  to  seize  andrender  the  stranger  symp- 
toms of  Caeaarism — its  exaltation,  not  &ncdful 
but  real,  of  the  Caesar's  passions  and  fencies 


into  something  diabolic  if  not  divine,  and 
the  strange  &scinatlon  which  came  apoa 
the  victims,  so  that  the  ideas  of  resistance 
or  evasion  seem  never  to  have  occurred  to 
them.  Hero  ia  represented  as  scarcely  more 
than  a  peevish  and  self-willed  boy.  A«rip. 
pina,  when  not  a  doting  mother,  m  UUlt 
more  than  an  ungovernable  scold.  Poppaei, 
a  touching  character  in  some  reepectc,  it 
still  dirawn  with  great  inconsisteiu^,  a 
(before  her  marriage  with  Nero)  an  ao. 
bitious  intriguer,  feignedly  deprecatiLgkt 
really  suggesting  parricide,  and  as  (afia 
the  marriage)  a  model  wife  and  woimiL, 
with  hardly  a  feeling  bnt  love  for  her 
husband,  and  hardly  a  desire  but  for  his 
guidance  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  Tigelliniu 
is  well  presented  as  ministering  to  and  en- 
couraging Nero's  freaks  and  crimes  rathe 
from  ironical  cynicism  than  from  mete 
malignity  or  baseness.  As  to  the  poetical 
merits  of  the  piece,  extracts  will  spttk  , 
beat: — 

"  Burrkus,    Thingg  h«TB  gone  fast ; 
One  touch  nod  all  went  like  an  avalaDcbe. 
Bat  Claudius  brought  it  dovn  upon  bimself 
By  his  Dim  foVj.     Sever  was  a  man 
lAore  mixed  ot  qnalitiea— half  wil,  half  fool, 
Wile  in  liis  books  and  ignorant  of  men  ; 
A  Bcholar  and  a  drunkard :  blundering  on, 
Half  dreaming  and  half  waking,  through  tbe  rail, 
He  pulW  his  fate  down  by  a  stupid  threat 
To  net  BrttannicuB  upon  the  thrODF. 
And  Agrippina.  Btnrtled,  pushed  him  doim 
The  dark  deolirity  of  destk." 
Here  the  character  of  Claudius  is  not  bsd; 
but  of  the  contrast  between  bis  pulling  don 
and  Agrippina's  pushing'  down  the  leasnid 
the  bettw.     Seneca's  character  and  poHcy 
with  Nero  are  well  portrayed  in  the  following 
speech  :— 

"  Be  moderate  and  courteoue  in  jour  acta  ; 
Shun  cnioltj  and  r«iino ;  wear  a  fitcs 
Of  kindneaa  to  the  PlebB ;  Bbstain  from  bleed: 
nhuit: 


And  for  Che  rest — thoogh  jouarejenng  andsniM 
By  flery  passioDB — as  yoalh  ever  is^ 
1^11  Htriv«  to  curb  them  within  certain  boaixl). 
Exceas  ie  evil.    Yet  I  would  not  preacli 
Too  great,  restriction.    We  are  joiing  but  (men- 
Be  firm  and  wary  in  your  public  acts ; 
And  for  your  private  pleBBures,  eo  they  keep 
Witiiin  dne  limit,  you  may  yield  to  tbem," 
Some  of  Agrippina's  and  Poppaea'a  speeches 
aim  higher  than  this  poetically  speaking,  but 
do  not  fly  as  steadily.     We  are  compelled  Ifl 
notice  a  good  many  small  faults  of  limgD^ 
which   can   hardly   be    charged    upon  tbf 
printer.     What  is  "  the  Juveualis  "  ?    Hoff 
came  Nero  to  say  "  Salve,  good  frieodii   ■ 
Was  Petronins.  of  all  people  (supposiag  t* 
spoke   English),  likely  to  be  guilty  of  "* 
vulgarism  "  I  laid  abed  "  P     Finally,  can  1^ 
Story  be  ignorant  that  fealtij  is  a  word  of 
three  syllables  P  Georoe  SAiOTiBriiT. 


Mivalite  de  Francis  I"  ct  tfo  Charlei-Q^'^^ 
Par  M.  Mignet.  2  tomes.  (Paris  :  Didier, 
1875.J 
M  Mioket's  book  is  not  entirtdy  new,  "^' 
siderable  part  of  his  researches  have  "I"**^ 
appeared  as  separate  papers  in  the  Srnie 
Beux  Uondea.  It  is,  however,  satisfiiclory  » 
have  them  all  put  together,  and  to  F*^^^ 
a  continuouB  form  a  work  of  such  histMiW 
importance.     M.  Mignet  baa  conSned  luB- 
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self  strictly  to  tiie  sntgect  which  his  title 
annooitoeB,  knd  has  spared  no  paina  to 
throw  light  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  con£ct  between  Charles  V.  and  Fnmoia 
L,  which  affected  bo  serionslj  theforfcanes  of 
the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  centniy. 

M.  Mignet's  style  is  clear  and  precise, 
without  any  attempts  at  pictorial  writing. 
TTiH  matter  is  founded  upon  State  Papers, 
some  of  which  have  been  pnblished,  though 
many  of  them  exist  only  in  MS.,  and  have 
been  diligently  sought  for  among  the  arch- 
ives  of  variooB  Bnropean  States.  It  is  as  a 
research  into  politics  and  diplomacy  that 
M.  Mignet's  work  principally  demands  at- 
tention. 

His  book  is  long,  which  is  the  inevitable 
fault  of  historieB  at  tiie  present  day.  Each 
step  has  to  be  proved  by  quotations  from 
the  original  sources  now  first  investigated. 
But  though  long,  the  book  is  never  tedious, 
partiy  through  H.  Mignet's  cle^mesB,  partly 
throngb  the  interest  of  the  subject.  M. 
Hignet  never  leaves  a  point  till  be  has  done 
with  it,  and  marks  his  progress  with  pre- 
cision. He  never  leaves  us  uncertain  of  his 
meaning,  and  never  requires  us  to  refer 
backwards  or  forwards.  The  interest  of  his 
subject  is  sustained  by  the  constant  altema- 
tion  of  -political  and  military  history :  more- 
over, the  importsnce  of  the  ieanes  at  stake 
gives  the  progress  of  the  conflict  an  increas- 
ing interest.  We  can  only  regret  that  M. 
Mignet  has  not  advanced  further.  He  be- 
^ns  with  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  in  1515, 
and  leaves  off  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  of  Cambrai  in  1529.  It  is  after  this 
time  that  the  rivalry  of  these  two  monarchg 
becomes  of  greater  importance  for  the  f  nture 
of  En  rope. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  in  M.  Mignet 
the  want  of  a  power  of  historical  portraiture. 
He  deals  with  characters  of  whom  much  is 
known,  and  who  might  have  been  made  to 
live  under  an  artist's  hand.  But  Charles  V., 
Francis  I.,  Henry  VHI.,  Clement  VII.,  and 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon  are  to  M.  Kignet 
principally  writers  of  State  Paoera  and 
devisers  of  campaigns.  ITow  and  then  he 
pauses  to  sum  up  the  character  of  their 
policy,  bat  there  is  no  attempt  to  Interweave 
their  private  life  with  tJieir  public  actions 
and  show  us  the  men  as  well  as  the  states- 
men. If  this  is  the  case  with  the  principal 
characters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Wolsey, 
Oattinara,  Lantrec,  the  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
Margaret  of  Yalois,  and  the  crowd  of  other 
notables  whose  names  occur  in  M.  Mignet's 
p^es,  are  little  more  than  naniee  to  one 
who  does  not  know  them,  from  other  aonrces. 

We  must,  however,  accept  thankfiiUy  the 
amonnt  of  new  information  contained  in  these 
volumes.  The  plots  and  counterplots  rela- 
tive to  the  election  to  the  Empire  in  1520 
have  been  carefully  unravelled.  Banke  had 
already  given  a  brief  sketch  of  them,  bat 
here  the  corruption  of  the  German  I^inces 
may  be  stadied  in  detail.  The  absence  of 
pohtical  principle  in  Italy  has  become  a 
commonplace  of  history,  but  Machiavelli 
wrote  nothing  more  candid  than  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  Francis  I.  to  bis  Chancellor, 
Du  Prat,  who  advised  him  to  trust  to  his 
merits  and  renown  in  his  competition  for 
the  Empire : — 

"  Si  QouB  aviotu  i  beeognet  i  gens  vertuenx  ou 


ayant  I'ombre  de  vertus,  votre  exp^ent  tettat 
tite  hoDwto :  mais  en  teo^  qui  court  de  present, 
qui  an  veolt  avoir,  soit  pa|iaut6,  on  empire,  on 
aultre  chose,  il  y  &ult  venir  par  les  moyens  da 

doD  et  force," 

Nothing  could  be  more  hypocritical  than 
the  conduct  of  the  Electors,  who,  having 
sold  themselves  two  or  three  times  over  to 
Charles  T.  and  Francis  I.  alike,  obtained 
from  each  of  them  on  the  eve  of  the  election 
a  formal  document  freeing  them  from  their 
promiees,  that  they  might,  with  dear  con- 
sciences, take  the  prescribed  oath  before  the 
election  tiiat  tbeir  choice  was  free. 

The  details  of  ite  conspiracy  of  Bourbon, 
of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  of  Henry  YHI.'s 
share  in  the  vrar  are  fully  and  carefully 
given.  The  negotiations  that  followed  on 
Francis  I.'s  captivity  are  minutely  traced. 
It  is  on  this  point  that  Charles  V.'s  states- 
manship and  humanity  have  been  most 
severely  criticised ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  does  not  find  in  M.  Mignet  a  sym- 
pathising critic.  Charles  Y.  is  blamed  for 
treating  as  a  prisoner  a  monarch  whom  the 
chances  of  war  had  thrown  into  hie  hands. 
He  is  accQsed  of  a  grasping  and  short- 
sighted pohcy  in  trying  to  extort  from  him 
as  the  pries  of  his  ransom  more  than  a 
King  of  France  conld  ever  be  expected  to 
yield.  M.  Mignet  is  moderate  and  cautious, 
but  he  implies  that  Charles  V.  let  slip  a 
brilliant  opportunity  of  making  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace,  and  of  turning  Francis  I. 
from  a  rival  into  an  ally. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  view  is  a 
true  one.  The  questions  involved  in  the 
conflict  between  the  Houses  of  France  and 
Austria  were  too  numerous  and  too  com- 
plicated to  meet  with  any  rapid  settlement ; 
nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Charles  V., 
as  a  conqueror,  shoald  be  content  with  any- 
thing less  than  a  full  recognition  of  all  hie 
claims.  Perhaps  be  over-estimated  the  value 
of  his  victory ;  he  certainly  under-estimated 
the  resources  of  Prance,  and  the  reaction 
which  his  suecess  was  sure  to  produce 
among  the  other  European  Powers.  He 
might,  no  doubt,  have  secured  for  himself  a 
stronger  position  afterwards  by  treating 
Francis  I.  with  greater  generosity,  and  re. 
garding  his  captore  as  merely  one  of  the 
fortunes  of  war  and  a  thing  of  no  moment 
in  itself.  But  this  was  too  much  to  expect 
from  a  politician  of  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
Charles  V.  resolved  to  use  his  opportunity 
of  settling  at  once  all  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute, and  freeing  himself  from  those  com- 
Elications  with  Franco  which  stood  between 
im  and  the  aooomplishment  of  his  Euro- 
pean designs. 

When  he  had  once  determined  on  this 
plan,  his  fault  lay  in  not  carrying  it  tho- 
roughly out.  "Either  everything  or  no- 
thing" was  the  advice  given  him  by  his 
shrewd  chancellor,  Gattinara.  Charles  Y. 
had  not  qnit«  the  magnanimity  to  take  no- 
thing, nor  the  persistency  to  wait  for  every- 
thing. Gattinara  warned  him  not  to  let 
Fiancis  I.  go  before  he  had  received  Bur- 
gundy into  hie  hands,  Charles  V.  contented 
himself  with  Francis  I.'s  promise  to  restore 
it.  He  bound  him  by  treaty,  he  bonnd  him 
by  hostages,  he  bound  him  by  his  word  of 
hononr  as  a  gentleman.  He  then  let  him  go 
to  find  that  &il  these  bonds  -were  broken  as 


lightly  as  they  were  made.  M,  Mignet  does 
not  attempt  to  palliate  the  paltry  conduct  of 
Francis  I.,  but  he  regards  the  desire  to  avoid 
the  "  dismemberment  of  France  "  by  the 
cession  of  Burgundy  as  a  motive  of  greater 
patriotic  merit  than  any  but  a  Frenchman 
would  allow. 

The  cnrious  episode  of  the  challenge  to 
single  combat  which  passed  between  Francifi 
I.  and  Charles  V,  in  1528  is  fnlly  illustrated 
from  the  documents  which  still  survive.  It 
was  founded  on  the  breach  of  his  word  of 
honour,  which  Prancia  I.  had  been  guilty  of 
in  reftifling  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treatyofMadrid.  The  challenge  was  no  mere 
empty  display :  both  kings  were  in  earnest, 
and  it  was  prevented  only  by  a  difficulty  in 
the  preliminaries.  Francis  I.  sent  his  chal- 
lenge, which  waa  received  by  the  Emperor  in 
fiill  Court.    Charles  Y.  sent  back  his  a 


breach  of  bith,  and  this  the  King  could  not 
endure  to  hear  publicly  proclaimed  before 
his  Court.  It  was  a  point  on  which  he  would 
willingly  have  sunk  private  in  public  con- 
siderations. He  demanded  that  the  herald 
of  Chailee  Y.  should  content  himself  with 
naming  the  place  and  day.  When  the  herald 
replied  that  thtrr  were  named  at  the  end  of 
his  message,  which  he  was  charged  to  de- 
liver entire,  the   King   lefased  to  receive 

The  final  failure  of  Francis  I,  in  Italy, 
which  permanently  established  there  the 
power  of  Charles  Y.,  waa  owing  to  his  sns- 
pidoas  treatment  of  Genoa  and  alienation 
of  the  naval  force  of  Andrea  Doria.  It  is 
the  decisive  trait  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  rivals  that  Charles  Y.  knew  how  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  affection,  while  Francis 
I.  entirely  failed.  The  defections  of  the  Con. 
stable  of  Bonrbon  and  of  Andrea  Doria 
were  the  two  greatest  blows  inflicted  upon 
Francis  I,  Both  were  caused  by  a  sense  of 
injustice  and  want  of  confidence  :  both  were 
due  to  carelessness  and  thoughtless  mis- 
management. In  strong  contrast  to  these 
stands  ont  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  win 
over  the  Marquis  of  Pescara  from  the  Im- 
perial side.  In  his  case,  moreover,  there 
was  a  strong  patriotic  motive  to  indnoe 
an  Italian  to  join  a  le^ne  for  the  free- 
dom of  Italy:  the  tempting  bait  was 
offered  of  the  leadership  of  the  league : 
the  man  to  whom  it  was  offered  felt  that 
his  brilliant  services  had  not  met  with  their 
due  reward.  But  the  principle  of  per. 
Bonal  loyalty  was  too  strong  for  all  these  in- 
ducements. Pescara  felt  that  he  served  a 
wise  and  just  master,  whose  plans  were 
founded  upon  a  system  which  was  too  strong 
to  be  M^tly  overturned. 

In  this  tey  the  strength  of  Charles  Y. — 
that  his  poli<7  aimed  at  something  more 
than  mere  selNseeking.  He  was  impressed 
by  an  idea  of  the  duties  of  his  position, 
which  he  steadily  continued  to  work  out. 
Simple  even  to  severity  in  his  life,  grave  and 
serious  in  his  words  and  acts,  constant  in  his 
plans  and  &ithftil  to  his  promises,  he  could 
create  in  others  the  same  feeling  of  duty 
towards  himself  which  be  felt  towards  the 
interests  of.  Europe.  We  may  differ  from 
his  concepjon  of  his  dnty,  but  we  cannot 
d  eny  that  h  s  conception  was  Berionsly  formed 
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wben  no  otiier  rider  looked  beyond  fl 
interest  and  self-gratification. 


NBW  HOTELS. 


Vols.  (London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1876.) 
W(!d    Mike.      By    Horence     Montgomery. 

(London :  IL  Bentlej  &  Son,  1875.) 
Seten  Blantyre.  By  A.  E.  A.  Mair.  Two 
Tola.  (London :  Smith,  Blder,  and  Co., 
1875.) 
Ladt  Wood  haa  improved  a  good  deal  in 
her  last  novel,  Below  ike  8aU,  the  least 
ancccesfnl  part  of  which  is  its  title.  If 
"Balow  the  Salt"  mean  anything  now,  it 
is  the  social  juxtaposition  of  parsons  not  of 
the  same  social  grade,  wHli  all  the  incon- 
Teniences  aod  disw^eeablee  of  snch  enfoi-ced 
contact.  Bat  Lady  Wood's  storv  scarcely 
tonchea  this  idea  at  all.  It  is  made  np,  like 
a  far  abler  work,  Silas  Jfamer,  of  two  dis- 
tinct narratives,  running  into  the  second 
generation.  The  first  part  consists  of  the 
love  at  first  sight  of  a  young  midshipman 
for  a  mine-girl,  who  is  persecated  by  the 
evil  attentions  of  the  manager  of  the  wheal, 
— ft  part  of  the  book  wherein  Lady  Wood 
not  only  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  bnt  flonrishes 
the  implement  over  her  head — and  commits, 
in  Btriving  to  escape  &om  him,  a  technical, 
though  scarcely  &  crimine^  theft,  for  wluch 
she  is  pnrsaed  and  imprisoned.  Nevertlu- 
leas,  the  lad  marries  her  on  her  rdease,  and 
goes  at  once  to  sea,  whence  he  never  retorns, 
leaving  his  child-wife  of  fifteen  in  the  charge 
of  ihe  lady  who  trains  her  into  a  cultivated 
and  elegant  woman.  This  is  the  firat  part 
of  the  story,  and  the  second  is  engt^ed  with 
tiie  fortnnes  of  the  daughter  born  of  this 
marriage,  and  the  way  in  which  her  mother's 
ill-hap  seventeen  years  before  ia  brought 
np  against  her.  The  cleverest  thing  in  the 
book,  which  vrith  all  its  faults  ia  readable,  ia 
the  character  of  the  Hev.  Jasper  Petrol, 
father-in-law  of  the  first  heroine  and  grand- 
father of  the  seoood.  He  is  a  caiefnl  aod 
.sldltal  study  of  another  -variety  of  tiie  ^pe 
already  drawn  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  as  the  Mr. 
Datnerel  of  the  Bo»b  in  Jnne,  and  here  is  a 
criticism  of  his  on  a  wife  who  ia  far  too  good 
for  him : — 

"'A  good  woman  I  yes,  a  good  woman  I  but 
how  intensely  diHagreeftble !  /'In  My  Father's 
houae  are  many  miuiBieiifl,"  we  are  told.  If  we 
both  go  to  heaven,  I  would  consent  to  take  the 
lowest  place,  could  I  be  sure  ahe  would  occnpy 
the  highest.  I  alwaj-B  waa  ucaelfish,  and  I  coidd 
not  grudge  it  to  her,  poor  woman.' " 

Miss  Mont^mery's  book  ia  of  veiy  slight 
texture,  and  ia,  in  fact,  meant  entirely  to 
draw  attention  to  the  claims  and  work  of 
the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children  at  Gough 
House,  Chelsea.  The  WHd  Mike  of  her 
title  is  a  young  London  rough  of  Irish 
extraction,  who  bullies  a  sick  phild  living  in 
the  same  garret  with  him  and  his  motEer. 
The  child  b  taken  to  the  hospital  and  cured 
there,  and  bis  enemy  is  brought  in  also  a 
little  later,  and  cared  of  fats  tavagery,  thongh 
it  ia  too  late  to  save  his  life.  Thia  is  the 
text  of  the  little  story,  and  though  Miss 
Mon^mery  obviously  draws  the  Hospital 
fr  om  actual  inspection,  her  London  boys  are 


much  m«re  ideli.  It  ia  Dot  like^  tliata 
Toai  Wild  Mike  would  ory  himself  into  a  fever 
on  the  wet  grass  all  night  in  Hyde  Park 
without  first  trying  to  olamboc  ov»  the 
railings.  Bat  in  so  fiu>  a^  the  book  helps  to 
remind  people  that  there  are  other  Children's 
Hospitals  in  London  besides  the  best-known 
and  amply-befriended  one  in  Great  Ormond 
Street,  it  does  good  service.  There  are  one 
or  two  East  London  inatitaticns  of  the  same 
kind  poorer  than  any  others,  of  whicU  the 
wealthy  pubho  knows  too  littJe. 

Melen  Blantyrey  even  if  the  author's  name 
did  not  stand  on  the  title-page  without  any 
addition,  would  be  recognised  as  a  very 
early,  if  not  abaolntely  first,  effort  in  fiction. 
A  theme  wbicb  has  been  handled  many 
scores  of  tiroes  baa  been  chosen — that  of  a 
girl  brought  up  in  great  retirement  coming 
accidentally  into  contact  with  a  man  of  a 
.  somewhat  higher  social  station  than  her  own, 
whose  showy  but  saperficiaJ  qualities  make 
her  insensible  to  the  superior  merits  of  a 
somewhat  rougher  wooer,  in  this  case  a 
cnrate,  whose  aoit,  nevertheless,  finally 
pcrospers,  when  the  glamour  of  the  first 
attachment  haa  worn  off.  Miaa  Matr,  how- 
ever, has  bad  invention  euough  to  introduce 
some  variations  on  thia  familiar  motive,  and 
makes  her  heroine  follow  tiydia  languish's 
maxim  by  beginning  with  a  little  aversion, 
besides  not  paintiug  the  finally  unsaooessfnl 
hero  in  quite  such  black  colours  as  the  regu- 
lation ones.  She  has  got  far  enough, 
also,  to  conceive  some  clearly  distingaisb- 
able  types  of  character,  though  she  has  not 
practised  sufficiently  to  make  thorn  exhibit 
themselves  in  drama,  instead  of  depending 
on  her  explanation  of  their  t^oghts  and 
motives.  The  usual  faolt  of  young  writers, 
overdoing  the  refiectiona  and  descriptiona, 
and  mdong  action  and  dialogue  suborainate, 
is  noticeable  tlironghont,  and  there  is  proba- 
bly no  great  constructional  Acuity  latent ; 
but  the  tale  is  clearly  and  simply  told,  ia 
entirely  free  from  slanginess,  and  quite 
meritorious  enough  to  justify  its  writer  in 
another  efibrt,  not  too  hurriedly  undertaken. 

SiCHABD  F.  Lxm-BDALS. 


CKBirailAa  BOOKS. 


The  children's  books  thia  i^ear  convey  to  u*  a 

general  impression  of  niinccraeat.  A  great  uisny 
of  them  are  good,  but  as  yet  we  have  found 
very  few  which  acq  not  collectiouB  of  eboit  tales. 
Now  the  atones  which  children  like  beat  are  for 
the  most  part  not  short  onea,  but  thoae  that  go 
on  from  chapter  to  chapter,  carrjiug  the  same 
peraonages  through  an  almost  interminable  seriea 
of  adventures.  "  Tell  us  a  story,  and  don't  let 
it  be  a  ahort  one;  let  it  go  on  for  a  great 
many  nights,"  is  the  cry  round ,  the  Ohriatoua 

We  find  B.  marked  adeaace  in  the  style  of 
writing  for  children :  there  is  much  less  allagon-, 
much  more  deacription  of  healthy  cljild-liie. 
Some  of  the  beat  boolis  of  the  season  come  to  us 
from  America,  butTtlrs-BwiDghas  as  uauaJ  shown 
uB  that  ahe  linows  what  English  children  like 
and  what  may  safely  be  given  to  them  in  Aunt 
Judy'i  Christmas  Volume,  1875  (George  Boll  & 
Soiis).  Few  annunla  managa  to  sustain  their  high 
tone  and  character  as  thia  does :  to  he  us«M  witti- 
out  aanuoniaing,  to  bo  ajmpathetic  without 
petronisinf^,  to  be  child-like  without  beiogjiihildish. 
It  opens  with  a  &ity  tide  hy  M.  S.  Clark,  which 
is  worthy  of  Hans  Anderaen^and  the  atoij  of 


jgMy:  or,   Slonn  for  Ecrr^air 
and  Siayhodtft  ChildrarK     By  the  lUght  Hou  K      I 
H.  KnstcbbuU-IIugessen,  U.P.  (Lonra:iiBiie,GiMzi     I 
&  Oo.)     Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  dedicates  hk 
annual   volume  "to   the  Silent  Memhare  of  tk 
Houae    of  Commons,"   and    iu  the  Bedicalon 
Letter  he  gives  two  reasons  for  doing  so:— "One, 
that  the  title  of  the  book  admirably  de^sciiVi  ih;      ! 
usual  condilioD  of  buBineaa  in  that  Aesentilr  fa      ' 
which  you  and  I  are  so  proud  to  belaii;','uij 
another,  in  the  ftct  that  most  of  the  atoriei  )am 
contained  have  been  written  within  the  prwiiini 
of  the  Houae  of  Gommona  itself,  iam^  houn     . 
when  you  and  I  have  been  awaiting  tbe  teTiu-     ' 
nation  of  speechea  from  certain  of  our  eloqueM 
brethren  to  whom  we  have  deemed  it  unuecf^an 
to  Utten,"  &e.     The  book  bean  evideDce  of  tltt 
draary  circumstancee  ander  which  it  haa  beenaon- 
poead.      We  can  almost  tjraoe  tlie  cDiii]e:dDD  of     i 
ideas   bei^ween  certain  Bills  and  certain  eUim%     I 
"  The   Croae  of  Charing,"  in  iriiich  tba  fiaga- 
posts  and  milestones  come  alive,  reads  like  a  m^t- 
mare,   posublv    8i^«sted    at  some  time  bv  > 
Highway  Bilf.    "The  Pig  of  Oheriton"  is  lit 
moat  amasingoftBe  stories,  for  in  itimaldni^mui    I 
gfuns   possession    of   a   much-deaired  seorft,  h 
holding  her  tongue  for  two  houra;  Mr.  Kaitdi- 
bull-Hugeasen  muat  have  been  specially  wearrrf 
acme  of  his  "eloq^uent  brethren    when  this  ides 
occurred  to  him,  and  we  can  imarine  the  jojwiti 
which  he  hailed  it     Next  to  "  The  Pig"  "lit 
Marmaid'a  Boy  "  will  be  the  greatest  favourit*,t« 
the  whole  volume,  though  it  is  a  ie-arrsBgem«iil 
of  dwarfs,  fairies,  witches,  goblina  and  mernuiid!. 
very  much  resemblaa  the  voliimea  that  have  pR- 
ceded  it  with  so  much  regularity.  , 

BeaiUy  and  the  Btatt ,-  an  old  Tale  new  I'M. 
tmth  Pictures.  By  E.  V.  B.  (Sampson  Low  S 
Co.)  This  beautifully-illustrated  copy  of  llf  ] 
prettieat  of  fairy  talea  will  be  welcomed  hjiH 
thoae  who  know  E.  V.  B.'a  illustrations  of  "Tbf 
Stoiy  without  an  End,"  and  everyone  ought  to  Imw 
them.  The  Beaut  ia  very  original,  and  in  ddc 
picture  la  so  truly  tarrible  that  very  litile  cluldru 
turn  ovsr  the  pa^  quickly,  and  older  ones  U|i^ 
at  it  nervously ;  DUt,  as  a  vrhole,  the  illnstn^' 
are  graceful,  and  the  small  vign^tea  are  Bspeei*!!; 
beautiful.  The  story  is  prettily  told,  though  hnt 
and  there  we  find  a  little  afifactation  in  tbs  eStif 
made  to  word  it  quaintly. 

yins  Little  QosHngs.  By  Susan  Coolidge.  ^wK- 
ledge  4  Sons.)  We  always  open  Miea  Coolidge'i 
booKs  with  a  pleaaaut  certainty  that  we  sbsll  net 
be  bored,  and  Mne  Little  Ooelmgt  has  more  ibui 
repaid  us.  It  ia  a  clever  and  original  collectioiiDI 
stories  written  on  popular  nursery-rhvmes.  Lit^* 
Bo-peep,  for  instance,  is  a  hard-worked  Hi  tie  eiil 
who  is  left  in  chaiga  of  some  youuger  brodiefs 
and  aisfera.  ■  While  the  mother  ia  abwot  Bo-pt^ 
neglects  he^  charge ;  the  children  wander  oilI,  m" 
when  she  goes  to  look  for  them  she  finds  in  If 
path  a  tail  of  red  hair  which  one  email  broit" 
haa  cut  from  a  amaller  alater'a  head.  "Bide* 
Oock-Uorse"  iaa  moat  pathetie  account  of  a  litir 
girl  who  was  the  star  of  a  circns.  The  atari^ 
ara  all  well-told,  and  bm  Ample,  piclmeaqua,  im 


Tea  Mr  a  Story.  By  Ennis  Grahaoi.  (ilW" 
miUan&Oo.)  Thia  is  another  coUection  of  alone, 
told  very  tenderly,  though  we  think  some  of  Iteu 
are  rather  loo  aad  to  he  told  often.  "Tbe  K«I 
Fairies,"  where  Louisa  dreftms  a  fairy-talB  about 
the  reels  in  her  motier'a  work-box,  and  "  l'»J^ 
AnnJoUy/ the  hiatory  of  a  doU  thata  liltlo?;' 
lends  to  a  b^gar-chiid  wbom.  aha  finds  illvntli 
scarlet  fever,  are  delightful;  and  so  is  '  T w 
BBd,''inwhich  a  discontented  child  chsngea pl*«*, 
with  a  little  cottage-girl  untU  aha  is  cured  ol 
grumbling.  ... 

Lewf\X4nv>w>dt  or,  tit- Mot- 1^  <^  ^^^H!^ 
ithmmi,    Bv  the  authwof  ^Mt»  White  W» 
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(iDd  Dove  of  Peula."  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 
This  is  a  raligious  story  Betting  forth  the  ud  titte 
of  a  youn^  lady  whose  parents  wished  her  to  be 
perfected  in  French  by  going  to  Paris.  She  was 
entrapped  by  the  priests,  became  a  Boman  Oatho- 
lic,  and  the  price  of  her  accomplishment  was 
that  Elbe  was  shut  up  in  a  coiiTent  and  broke  her 
father's  heart  The  book  will  be  popular  as  "  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  and  diligence  in  studies  " 
in  a  certain  class  of  boarding-schools,  but  w 
thinic  it  is  nn  unhealthy  and  injudicioua  style  of 
writing  for  the  yonng.  The  same  remark  may 
apply  to  Nothing  but  Zeavrs,  by  Sarah  Doudney 
(Hodder  &  Stotighton).  The  heroine,  a  young 
girl  of  tinformed  character  and  good  impulses,  be- 
comes engaged  to  a  man  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
gambler  and  absconds.  The  story  is  of  a  thin  and 
commonplace  quality,  but  well-intentioned. 

The  Yomtg  Sursfyor,  By  J,  T.  Trowbridge. 
(Sarn^son  Low  &  Co.)  This  is  almost  too  Ame- 
ricsn  m  its  descriptions  of  life  and  scenery  to  be 
t\a\tB  intelligible  to  English  renders,  but  the  etory 
is  fresh  and  healthy,  and  is  almost  entirely  about 
out-of-door  life. 

Eight  Coutini ;  w,  an  Aunt  HiU.  By  Louisa 
Alcott.  (Sampson  Low  &  Go.)  Miss  Alcott's 
books  are  always  welcome,  and  tbie  ia  a  parti- 
cularly healthy  and  vigorous  one,  telling  how  a 
delicate  and  fanciful  little  girl,  who  was  in  danger 
of  b^ng  ruined  by  her  aunts,  wrs  saved  by  the 
judicious  interference  of  an  uncle  and  eight  bov- 
cousins,  who  encoiintged  in  her  a  taste  for  active 
pursuits,  and  showed  her  that  to  be  useful  and 
self-forgetful  was  the  best  means  of  securing 
health  and  happiness. 

Litth  Pratcription,  and  other  Tnlet.  By  Mrs. 
Bobert  O'Reilij.  (George  Bell  &  Sons.)  The 
name  of  this  book  is  not  attractive,  neither  do  we 
care  about  the  first  story ;  but  the  "  Other  Tales  " 
are  charming.  Som^  of  them  sre  published  in  ^un< 
Judif'i  Volume.  The  story  of  "  An  Unbidden 
Guest"  is  specially  clever  aud  well-told.  Mra. 
O'Reilly's  name  is  so  well  known  in  connexion 
with  popular  books  for  children  that  her  new 
volume  is  certain  to  meet  with  a  ready  welcome. 

GiRierft  Shadoic.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene, 
(Frederick  Wame  &  Oo.)  This  is  one  of  the 
beat  of  the  children's  bool^  of  this  season.  Mrs. 
Oieene  understands  writingfor  children  almost  as 
if  she  were  one  of  them.  We  have  read  QOhert't 
Shadmo  olond  to  boys,  and  have  seen  the  ei^^r 
interest  and  keen  appreciation  with  which  they 
listeu  to  it.  Her  inexhaustible  fund  of  humour^ 
her  sympathy  in  children's  joy  and  children's 
uorrow ;  her  realisation  of  childish  temptations 
and  nauglitiuess.  make  Mrs.  Greene's  atories  almost 
dramatic  in  their  force  and  truth.  The  characters 
seem  really  to  live  for  us.  Another  of  Mrs. 
Greene's  stories  ia  the  serial  wbich  nns  through 
the  attractive  summer  volume  of  Little  Fotka 
(Cassell,  Fetter  &.  Co.1.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
"The  Siar  in  the  Dust  Heap"  will  appear  in  a 
separate  volume,  for  it  ia  a  good  and  uselul  stoiy 
beautifully  told. 

The  Young  Lady'»  Book.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Mackamess.  (Houtledge.)  This  is  a 
useful  manual  for  girls,  and  one  which  they  have 
long  needed.  There  are  capital  papers  in  it  on 
Work,  on  Gardening,  on  Games,  &c, ;  and  the  wise 
and  heattiiy  tone  of  the  whole  may  be  seen  by 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  an  article  on  Etiquette; — "Good 
breeding  is  simply  good  feeling;  it  is  delicate 
conuderation  for  the  feelings  of  others;  it  is 
command  of  our  own  feelings ;  it  is  a  wish  to 
please;  it  is  to'be  honest,  to  be  ^ntle,  to  be 
generous,  to  be  wise,  and,  poasesamg  all  theae 
qualities,  t«  exercise  them  in  the  moat  graceful  out- 
ward manner."  The  danger  ot  these  manuals  is 
lest  girls  should  content  themaelvea  with  the 
ematteriuga  of  solid  infonuation  which  they 
tain  on  Buch  enbjects  as  botany  --' — '  '■" 
or  poetry,  without  going  to  t 


for  themselves.    But  Mrs.  Mackamess  has  done 

her  best- to  guard  her  leadera  against  this  danger. 

We  have  Routledge'e  Every  Botf'*  Annual  for 

1876,  for  the  boys,  and  it  is  an  improvement  upon 
last  year,  inaamuch  as  it  contains  no  sentimental 
stories.  A  aerial  of  Jules  Verne's,  called  "  A 
Voyage  round  the  World,"  runs  through  the 
volume,  and  a  new  feature  ia  introduced  in  the 
form  of  recollections  of  the  large  schools  of  Rugby 
and  Cheltenham.  There  is  the  usual  amount  o" 
huntiogHid ventures,  modem  magic,  riddles,  &c.. 
and  the  annual  is  a  safe  and  harmless  present  for 

n 

Ker.  (Henry  S.  King"&  Oo.)  I'hia  ia'a  wijd 
and  spirited  story  of  a  [>oy's  adventures  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  book  shows  that  Mr.  Eer's  lively 
imagination  and  powers  of  description  have  not 
diminished.  The  account  of  the  ascent  of  the 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  at  Buenos  Ayres  is  tnilv 
marvellous,  but  we  think  that  even  boys  'will 
shrink  from  the  incident  of  the  Indian  being  con- 
demned to  death  amoog  the  soldier-ants,  though 
they  will  enjoy  the  mystery  of  the  Wild  Horseman 
with  ita  improbable  clearing  up. 

Whip  and  Spw:  By  George  E.  Waring,  jun. 
(Boston  :  James  Osgood  and  Co.)  The  author 
was  formerly  colonel  of  the  4th  Missouri  Cavaliy, 
U.3,V,,  and  the  book  contains  some  graphic  pic- 
tures of  American  soldiering,  also  one  or  two 
amusing  papera  on  American  impressions  of 
English  scenery  and  fox-hunting.  But  the  most 
striking  part  ot  the  little  book  is  the  atories  ot  the 
three  borees.  Ruby  and  Max  are  both  moat 
interesting  creatures  in  their  way,  and  the  stery  of 
Vix  ia  perfect. 

The  National  Niitwai  Hitiory.  (F.  Wame 
&  Co.)  A  cheap,  most  inatructive,  and  most 
amusing  book  for  the  young,  containing  coloured 
illustrations  of  600  animals,  with  descriptive 
letterpress  clearly  worded  and  in  large  type. 

Aunt  Louiia'i  Welcome  Gift.  (F.  Wame  & 
Co.)  Most  unusually  welcome  will  it  be  this 
year.  The  pussies  and  dogs  of  Tabby's  Tea-fight 
and  Rover's  Dinner  Party  are  perfectly  charming; 
the  drawing  so  spirited,  and  so  much  human  ex- 

Sesatou  in  the  firurea.  John  Bull's  Farm  Alpha- 
t  and  London  Characters  complete  this  attractive 
volume. 

Happy  ChUd  Life.  By  Mra.  Charles  Heaton. 
(Routledge  4  Sons.)  Nursery  rhymes  which  are 
sure  to  be  popular  with  mothers  and  children. 
The  coloured  pictures  are  delightful. 

AuoNQ  writers  for  boys  Jules  Verne  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place.  No  author  is  more  clever  in 
narrating  adventure  ;  and  he  tells  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  even  imposeible  incidents  in  such  a 
circumstantial  and  matter-of-fact  way  that  one  ia 
at  times  almost  tempted  in  spite  of  reason  to 
believe  them.  His  new  books,  The  Mytterioiis 
IiUmd  and  The  Surui'wors  of  the  Chancellor  (Samp- 
son Low  &  Co.),  are  certainly  likely  to  equal  m 
popularity  any  of  their  predecessors.  The  former 
IS  the  longest  tale  M.  Verne  has  yet  published, 
being  in  three  volumes,  entitled  respectively 
"  Dropped  from  the  Clouds,"  "Abandoned,"  and 
"  The  Secret  of  the  Island,"  and  it  may  very  safely 
be  predicted  that  boys  who  read  the  first  volume 
will  certainly  not  be  content  until  they  have  also 
obtained  the  second  and  third.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  spoil  their  enjoyment  by  expluning 
wherein  the  myatery  of  the  island  conaiats,  nor 
what  is  its  secret ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  Vnt  the 
tale  deals  with  the  adventures  of  five  castaways, 
and  bears  in  its  outline  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  Swiu  Family  Robinioa.  The  Sarvivori 
of  the  Chancellor  is  one  of  those  nuphic  narra- 
tives of  disaster  at  sea  that  all  boys  love  so 
well.  It  may  be  imagined  how  an  author  of  M. 
Verne's  descriptive  power  would  treat  auch  a  sub- 

{'sct.  Here  we  have  nothing  of  the  marvellous, 
>ut  in  its  place  an  intensely  realistic  description 
of  the  horroiB  of  existence  for  fiytsta  fiflf  days  on 


a  raft.  The  works  are  full  of  excellent  illustra- 
tiona  by  Riou,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  more 
acceptable  Christmas  presents  for  boys. 

Mbsbrs.  Wabd,  Lock,  and  Tyler  are  issuing 
a  cheap  edition  of  the  same  author's  popular  tales 
under  the  title  of  the  "Jules  Verne  Library," 
The  volumes  already  published  are  A  Jom-ney 
into  the  Interior  of  the  Earth;  Five  WefJit  in  a 
Balloon ;  The  English  at  the  North  Pole ,-  and  The 
Ice  Desert.  The  Ust  two,  we  believe,  appeared 
originally  in  Routledge's  Boys'  Magazine,  and  are 
among  the  moat  interesting  of  their  author's  tales. 
The  JouTTtey  into  the  Interior  of  the  Earth  is  one 
of  those  marvellous  stories  which  seem  to  be  M, 
Veme's  speciality,  while  Fiee  IVceks  in  a  Balloon 
gives  an  account  of  a  journey  over  the  interior  of 
Africa  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Kih,  and  is 
not  less  full  of  exciting  adventure  than  its  com- 
panions. The  republication  of  these  tales  in 
shilling  volumes  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by 
young  people.  Editor. 

NOTES  AND  IfEWS. 
Thr  publication   of  Mr.   Cliffe  Leslie's  expected 
work    on  Englith  Economic  and  Legal   Ifiitory 

has  been  delayed  by  an  accident  to  the  manu- 
script, but  we  are  informed  that  it  will  be  ready 
for  the  press  in  a  few  months. 

Mb.  Robert  Bcchanas  will  contribute  to  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  New  Quarierly  Maga- 
tttine  an  article  on  "  Aeschylus  and  Victor  Hugo." 

The  author  of  Jlfemorin/*  of  the  Schonbrrg-Cotta 
Family  has  written  a  new  story  called  The  Note- 
book of  the  Bertram  Family,  which  will  be  a 
sequel  to  Winifred  Bertram.  It  willbepublished 
by  Daldy,  Isbister  and  Oo.  in  England,  and  by 
Dodd  and  Mead  in  America.  At  present  it  is  ap- 
pearing in  monthly  parta  in  the  Sunday  Magaiint, 

Mb.  B.  R.  Tucker,  of  Princeton,  Mass.,  has 
translated,  aud  will  publish  immediately,  the  first 
volume  of  the  works  of  P.  J.  Proudhon,  entitled 
What  is  Property  f  or,  An  Enquiry  iido  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Right  and  of  Government.  The  publication 
of  the  remainder  of  Proudhon's  writings  will 
depend  on  the  reception  of  the  first  volume  by  the 
American  public. 

"  Maebeth-p^ij  J.  Sheridan  Knowloa  (F.  Harvey), 
is  a  fragment,  now  first  published,  of  Lectures 
upon  Dramatic  Art,  delivered  more  than  forty 
vaars  ago.  "  They  are  admirable,"  Christopher 
North  wrote  in  the  Nodes,  "full  of  matter,  ele- 
gantly written,  and  eloquently  delivered."  Per- 
haps the  chief  interest  of  this  study  of  Macbeth 
will  be  found  in  the  notices  of  Shakspere's  skill  as 
a  dramatic  craftsman.  The  criticism  of  dramatic 
tech nic,. developed  in  Germany  by  GusfavFreytag, 
lUitscher,  and  Otto  Ludwig,  is  with  us  a  de- 
ficiency. The  singular  opinion  of  Sheridan 
Knowles  may  be  noted  that  the  dagger  was  no 

E rejection  from  Macbeth 's  "  heat-oppressed  brain," 
ut  a  snare  and  illusion  of  witchcrait,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  visibly  presented  on  the  stage. 
The  writer  opposes  well  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
remark  that  the  scene  of  Duncan's  entrance  to 
Macbcth's  castle  is  an  example  of  relief  or  repose. 
Rather,  atgues  Sheridan  Kjiowlea,  a  higher  step 
in  the  climax  of  the  action  and  a  straining  of  the 
interest.  Macbeth,  in  act  iii.,  is  described,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  Mr.  Irving,  as  "  a  livid,  nerveless, 

Soaking  coward,"  The  conception  of  Lady  Mac- 
eth  is  ^t  imposed  upon  the  writer's  imagination 
by  the  predominant  genius  of  Mrs,  Siddons  . 

Propessor  Dbuits,  of  Bonn,  is  to  be  represented 
next  spring  both  in  the  Trmuactiom  of  the  Now 
Shakspere  Society  and  the  Yearbook  of  the  GermaTi 
Shakflpere  Society.  To  the  former  he  will  con- 
tribute a  paper  on  "  The  Epic  Element  in  Shak- 
spere's Plays ; "  and  to  the  latter,  a  dissertation  on 
"  The  Coriolanua  of  Shakspere  compered  with  that 
of  Plutarch."  The  Professor's  lectures  this  term 
have  been  on  the  literary  history  of  Frauce,  five 
1  a  week. 
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Pbo^b^b  MiMtn  ia,  w« '  hatlc,  (t&UJDfr  puUia 
attention,  to  tfaa  only  hooM  6f  Miltbii'«  oow  left 
Standing,  N«.  10,  York  Streety  Weitmiiiat«r.  U 
nn  ■  Tsiy  oitir  clwiicc  of  ^>ein^  bumt  down  ths 
othwdsy,  in  tto  fin  at  Mr.  BAUrajT's  bonM.  Ikia 
relic  of  Milt<ni  ia  flow  a  ver^  hUvel  aiid,^r«aoML 
It  belongd,  WB  aM  ttHAt  t«  MrLHRnkar;  nodliopM 
ue  expreesed  ihfit  iio-wW  preservalt  aadnslbw 
it — perbi^'deTOte  it  tO'Soom  puUie  uee.  Milton 
lired  in  it  while  be  was  Latiii  3«crat^  ;  and 
J'm^iMe  Lett  was  begun  tliemi'  AftErmrd*,  it 
-vraa  Jerenly  Ban  than '»,  aitd  naalitti  oBcapied  lit 
as  hia  tenatit.    Aitogethep  a  nobiUe  iionasi 

Messrs.  Provost  an'd  On.  aiinouncB'  for  the 
new  Tear  theiasue  of  a  quarterly  uisiTBrinB,  potiUed 
The  Unioertnl  Review,  the  piges  <if  Which  are  tA 
be  open  fcr  the  expression  of  "all  thoug{it  on  all 
aubjecta,"  

Profemob  3cHlitB  DB  ¥e&b  hna  completed  a 
hiaterr  oC  the  UeivSraLty  of  Viigitia.  It  ia  wtd 
to  inolude  a  reoord  «f  all  Ibe  atndcoita  wlio  Iisvb 
baan  in  sttendanoe  sines  Jafieraon  Ibundod  tha 
UnireiKt;,  10,000  in  nomher. 

Messrs.  Hitrst  '  and  BEackbtt  have  in  the 
press  A  new  novel  entitled  EmliOy  by  lie  author 
of  the  story  at  Mt/  Little  Lady. 

Mr.  CuaRLEs  LAHitUf  I  author  of  tji*  Bictitmary 
of  Congreu,  h«a  compiled,  and  is  about  tttaubllsh, 
a  volume  of  Siogrophieai  Amu^  of  the  Clail 
Government  of  the  United  Statu  dtinjtg  its  Firtt 
Centarf.  It  will  contEun  about  7,000  bioomphical 
akeUJies  and  8,000  additional  namea  Of  persons 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  Qovenuneut, 

Dr.  Osoita  Bbahs^  haa  -jnst  publiahed  tha 
jburtb  volaioa  of  his  great  cntical  work.  Jtoeed- 
ttrommnger  ■  dit  19<>*  AtoAuTutretta  LittrratUr 
(MaiDsprinin  of  Uteratnre  in  the  Nineteenth  Oen- 
tuiT),  and  treate  io  it  of  the  Engiiah  poeta  from 
1790  to  1830.  For  WoidamiTtfa,  Keats,  Shelley 
and  Byron  he  has  most  to  say  in  sympathy  and 
pnise.  Ooleridce  reminds  him  too  much  trf  the 
German  romaaucists  of  the  same  pwiod.  Br. 
Brandes  is  a  brilliant  writer,  and  hardly  leas 
accurate  than  brilKanl,  and  his  book  is  one  of  the 
most  exhaustive  yet  pabliabed  on  the  poets  of 
that  time.  It  seeme  t4]  m  in  vnrj  way  aupsrivr 
to  M.  Taine's  strictures  on  the  same  epoch,  more 
instructed,  more  sympathetic,  and  more  thought- 
fHil.  The  poets  discussed  are  these,  and  in  this 
order:— Wordsworth,  Ooleridg<H,  9outbey,  Seott, 
Eeats,  Moore,  Landor,  Shellev,  DyrOn,  to  which 
last  everything  ts  tnadi  to  lead  up,  ad-  to  tlie 
central  fignre  of  the  ago.  Rogers,  OMbbe  aild 
Campbell  are  purposely  omitted,  as  being  M- 
lowers  of  the  old  tradi^oo,  and  havinft  no  port 
nor  lot  in  the  revival.  This  ie  true  of  the  ,two 
first,  bnt  not  of  Oamebe)),  who,  less  obri(Aisly 
perhaps,  but  no  lees  tnily  than  Scott  and  Moore, 
WHS  driven  by  cireutnataiiees  into  the'  camp  of  the 
naturalistic  poeTs. ''  Dr.  Brandee  has  profusely 
illnstrated  his  work  by  TePr  spirited  tmarintions 
into  Danish  prose.  . ,     -     . 

AuoNG  French  pii!>1ishers'  announcements  we 
notice  La  Vie  nu  yempi  Je»  Gtuit  iT Amour,  a  work 
on  the  beliefs  and  domestic  manners  and  customs 
of  tha  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
based  on  the  Itomaiu  de  ije»te»,  Slc^  by  Antony 
MfirayCA.  Claudiil)j  La  Findu  Pi-otrUantUme 
et  tAUeniagtie  (I*  Barbier),  said  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  highest  Catholic  authorities; 
and  Paris  a  traveri  if»  Aget,  containing  a  series  of 
the  principal  i-iews  of  FAria  from  tiie  tbii'teentb 
century  to  the  present  time,  fui lliful I j  restored 
from  Hie  most  authentic  documents,  by  F,  HofT- 
bauer,  witB  descriptive  teit  by  MM.  E,  youmier, 
Lacroix,  de  Mbntaiglon,  Bonnardbt,  and  others, 

ItfBSSKs.  Tgiu jvBR  A]n)Co.haTeiil'th6nrMb  The 
Hvld  M  the  Arctie  Seat,  hj-Mt.  Sann^I  BSchbrd 
yan  Campeg,  which,  will  M:  piibli^bed  aoob  after 
the  New  .¥eai.  (he  ftork  wiU  .ba  fiidy  illufr. 
tmtsd,  and  will  reeount  the  .story  of.the  eari; 
Z>atch  vorapea  to  ..tha.  iNortk)  u)id!urgl».thB'w- 
nmption  of  Dutoh  Ar~'^' 


Mrj  HaFwoBom  DiSoK  haai^rhten  a  BtKHid  pro- 
test againat  out  purchase  of  the  Khedive's  sharw 
in.  ^e  Stiez  Oaul  for  tJu  January  Bumbei  of  the. 
OemtUmait!*  Maaiain*,  under  the  title  of  "The 
False  Move  en  JEfcypt,"  Mr.  Bobert  Buchanan's 
prose  romance,  "  Tiie  Shadow  tS  the  Sword," 
the  opening  chaptat*  of  which  will  tppear  in  the 
asms  number,  lelBtes  the  almost  life-Ion^  stnigele 
of  a  French  citisen  against  the  wai^qiirit  in  the 
d&ys  of  the  first  Napolaon.  The  author  of  Comin' 
thro'  tk§  Bye  has  wiitten  a  long  romantic  poetn, 
the  scsua  of  which  ia  laid  in  the  ds.ys  of  King 
Alfred,  which  wiU.  run  &oni  laooth  to  montli  in 
die  Qmikmatit  MagaoMe,  beginning  in  January. 
The  same  number  will  contein  en  article  called 
"=Tha  Author  of  the  Fslk  Laws,"  by  Herbert 
Tuttle  of  Berlin,  and  the  £rst  of  a  series  of  eape4e 
called  "  Leavca  from  the  Diftty  of  a  Ohaptaiu  of 
£aae,*  being  skatches  and  recoUeetiool  of  high 
political  and  social  life  during  the  last  forty  y 

Mb.  Sstatl,  of  the  University  Library,  Edin- 
burgh; hsa  contributed  to  the  Procecdingt  of  tha 
Socie^of  Antiqunries  of  Scotland  some  interesting 
"  Sketches  of  Early  Scottish  Alchemists."  It  in- 
cludes Uotices  of  th'e  famous  wizard,  Michael  Scot 
of  Balwearie,  mentioned  by  Dante  ;  of  the  al- 
chemical experiments  of  King  James  IV.,  which 
were  -Himmarily  interrupted  by  tiie  battle  of 
Floddeti ;  and  of  Sir  Geo^  Erakine,  of  Innertiel, 
in  the  time  of  our  James  I.  The  most  curious 
proceas  described  is  one  which  Mr.  &nall  thus 
epitomises:— 

"After  minntely  describiag  a  glazed  pot  or  vessel, 
it  nquired  a  quaDrity  of  hates  to  be  pnt  iato  it.  nCbei 
which  it  vaa  directed  to  be  sebj  eeted  to  ttie  action  of 
boat  in  nn  oven  fCC  sixteen  irfki.  It  was  balieved 
that  by  the  decomposition  of  this  matter  vesomous 
rsptiles  !il(a  scoipioos  would  be  gaDeruted,  whidi 
vould  Isava  a  pisrang  or  penetrtiling  ponac  in  the 
residuum ;  and  this,  when  applied  to  tJie  baser  metals, 
would  purify  thum  into  gold  or  silver.  ....  Such 
wag  tlie  sicguUr  form  wliich  sdentiHc  knowledge 
cgqUI   nssuma    in    the    eurly   part  of  the   reign   of 

It  is  worth  observing  that  the  directions  fcr 
making  the  glazed  vessels  perfectly  airtight  are 
most  strict,  and  this  miy'  esplaiu  why  the  experi- 
ment generally  resulted  in  an  explosion,  as  de- 
scribed in  Chauoer'a  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale, 

Mb.  Johx  Bbts  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
vohune  of  lecbiree  on  Welsh  philology;  it  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  phytic  decay  aad 
initial  mutation  in  Welsh  and  Irish,  tbs  early  io- 
scriptioDs  of  Wales  and  the  elassitie«tion  of  the 
Caltic  nations  among  themselves,  on  which  he  has 
a  new'  theoi;  to  advance ;  no  leae  new  will  be  his 
acc<M»]t  of  the  origin  of  the  Ogham  alphabet, 
which  he  treats  at  leugtlk  '. 

ScRiBireR,  Abmbtboko,  anb  Co,  atwounce  the 
first  volume  of  Mr,  Bryant's  Itislory  of  the  United 
States  as  in  type,  ncd  promise  that  it  will  be  out 
on  the  first  of  the  new  year.  It  ie  said  that  #20,000 
have  already  been  expended  on  this  work,  and  that 
it  win  cost  ^10,000  more  before  the  first  volume 
is  out.  When  complete  it  will  comprise  four 
octavo  volnmea,  ofover  COO  pages  each.  Mr.  Sidney 
Howard  Oay  is  the  collaborator  of  Mr.  Bryant 
in  this  work.  The  plan  of  the  history  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bryant,  who  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion, and  revises  every  line  written  by  his  assist- 
ants. Mr.  Bryant  is  now  in  his  eichty-aecond 
Kir,  and  is  in  the  enjovment  of  excellent  health, 
e  publishers  of  this  history  must  be  san^ine  of 
its  success,  for  it  will  have  cost  them  .fHOCyXH)  by 
the  time  it  is  completed. 

Ub.  Lons  KB  ZoTSA,  MndeUar,  the  XibiaiiaB 
af  tbe  nevt  0«veniiiieat  Library'  at  Colombo,  and 
chief  tnnslatot  to  QovemaMit,  hsa  mada  from 
tiaie  to  tiineaeVml  rapoita  t^GoranimHitDBtba 
TMUlt  of  hia  inspection  of  tha  libnwiea  attached  to 
the  Buddbiat  monasteries  in  OeyJon^    TbsoB  re- 

Earts  havd  tiaw  been  madb  pwUic,  aad,  while  con- 
nniog  Our  fsan  of  t&e  total  destnwtilon  of  the 
'■"■''  Elu  lit«iBtDBe,  show 


that  tha  Uadeliar  haa  auocaeded  in  discovcrinr 
iBoveral  important  works  whose  existence  wu 
hitherto  unknown.  Among  them  the  followine 
are  especially  noteworthy  :  Jia^adijK^awiHynwi 
Dafadd  lintn,  two  old  Siml^eae  books  on  tlw 
HiHtory  of  the  celebrated  Tooth-relic,  the  iuthw- 
tirity  of  which  was  disenssed  in  tbe  Acwnrof 
September  SB,  1874;  the  JTrtn-dAddt-twBSB.orHU- 
tilry  of  the  Hsii^relic,  MSS.  of  which  were  quita 
unknown  (^is  work  is  the  more  ioterestinit  m 
it  ts  mentioned  In  the  SOth  r^apter  of  the  Jfoj*- 
»mua,  translated  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  for  tie  iM 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  AmIk 
Society);  the  LaiSla-  or  AnWin-rfAoru-iOTsm.tfe 
eopyofwhich  in  tie  UniverBitr  library  st  Cm- 
bndge  ia  the  only  other  copy  known :  the  Pim 
Library  has  a  copy  of  a  Pali  commeiilan-  spoo  ii. 
The  Saeana-vatua,  or  History  of  Buddiism,  and 
the  Edjddkir^'a~atdtini,  a  History  of  BumiB,  m 
both  Burmese  P41i  works  of  unknown  dste,  bnt 
are  expected,  like  the  others  above-mBntioorf, 
to  contain  much  important  biatnrical  matter. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  works  on  Buddhijt 
ethics  and  metaphysics,  among  the  most  interest- 
in-;  of  which  is  an  old  Elu  commenlsry  on  the 
Dhammapada,  BO  well  known  in  Europe' IhroiKt 
Mr.  FausboU'a  edition,  and  Professors  Max  Mullw 
and  Weber's  translations.  It  dates  from  tin 
tiMith  century,  and  is  possibly  the  oldest  Simhslsse 
prose  work  now  in  existence,  Amang  puh 
matieal  works  tbe  most  important  is  the  FaJa- 
tadiaaa-likS,  a  vary  ancient  Pali  commentsrv  ta 
tha  oldest  Pali  tctammaf,  that  of  Moggallay<uM,o( 
which  M.  Sanart  hsa  lately  publiahed  an  editionit 
the  Journal  Aiiatioue.  Most  of  the  imporuut 
MSS.  discovered  will  probablj  be  copied  or  pui- 
chased  for  the  Coloubo  I>ibniry,  the  usefnlseM  ot 
which  would  be  very  greatly  increased  bv  llie 
annual  expenditure  of  a  smnll  sum  in  copies  of  in 
best  MSS.  to  be  deposited  in  one  of  the  Londoo 
libraries.  The  promoters  of  theOaylon  Libtarvlii" 
done  a  good  work  by  placing,  in  permanent  secu- 
rity tiuatworthy  MSS.  of  Ceylon  litei»ture,  wiitti 
is  BO  important  for  the  histcny  of  Buddhism  tM 
of  India ;  but  their  labours  mnat  remsin  compsn- 
tively  useless  unless  copies  of  those  MSS.  in 
placed  where  there  are  ecbokia  of  sntfaot 
attainments  and  leiauie  to  use  tliem,  Unlot*- 
nMeiy,  Ceylon  not  being  under  tiie  India  Ofio. 
the  India  Council  baa  refused  opportiuutisa  of 
acquiring  Ceylon  MSS.,  bnt  tjie  Ceylon  Gotm- 
meat  might  well  devote  SOI.  or  so  annusUy,  in 
order  to  secure  the  full  advantage  of  what  iher 
have  already  done. 

The  number  of  lost  books  is  &r  greater  tliu    I 
many  people   imagine.     What,  for  instance,  lu^    | 
become  of  the  poems  of  Edmond  Sheflielii,  vh 
was  created  Lord  Sheffield  of  Butterwvk  in  iwr    i 
and  killed  in  1S4S  during  Ket's  tcbellKm  in  ^'a^    I 
folk   by   a   blow   from   a   fuller's   clab?    He  i! 
known   to   have  written   sonnets   in   the  IMliw 
manner   (see   Ilarlitfs  edition  of  Warton>  So- 
tvri/  of  English  Poetry,  iv.  66,  and  the  authortifl 
he  quotes).     A  diligent  search  in  catslogues  ml 
books  of  bibliography  leads  us  to  the  confidtw 
conclusion  that  no  copy  of  these  sonnets  is  tnaw 
to  be  in  existence. 

Tab  Rev.  J.  D.  Lester,  who  died  at  Weliisr- 
ton  College  on  Deoemb^  i,  wan  an  bxcs1I«d' 
Welsh  scholar,  aad  well  veteed  in  the  older  Go- 
mah  dialects.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  «*> 
engaged  on  a  Historical  Gmmaa  Oramnar  l<* 
tha  CHar»dou  Press  aeries.  He  wia  dao  a  ft- 
■  in  the  WettminMer  and  Faring 
i^mong    hia    cx>ntrihutiaDB   to  tiot 

SioditMs  are  articles  on  Greek  novdisu. 
phodos,  Les^,  Heine,  and  Welsh  posOr. 
)b.  Leater  haa  left  a  number  of  tiaoalatioos  inw 
Hmne'e  Suai  d*r  Litdtr  and  frant'  WsUi  poenf. 
ivhiidiit  ia  hoped  mareooii  be  paUbbed.  Itu 
prohable  that  had  lus  life  been  spend,  his  wiw 
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We  lu,va  nomti  &  piotqpectus  of  the  Exempla 
Cudienm  Zotmonun,  &  Mms  of  pbotographii:  AiC' 
umile  plaSw  ftom  early  Latin  USS.,  writtea  in. 
oapital  oi  ^aiaai.  characters.  Taa  work  is  edit«d 
by  Dr.  Zwigeineieter.Qf  Heidelbarft,  ftnd  Professor 
■WalteabRoh,  of  Beflin,Md  codwbU  of  forty-nine 
platoa.  Oftib^e,sixteeBnreBpe(UiaeQaofca{>i.tal- 
writing  taltsD  fTom  the  papyri  -of  HeuiulaDeum 
and  from  the  aodiceB  of  Jumial,  Fkuttis,  Virgil, 
and  other  c)wai(wl  author*  in  ths  Vatican  aod 
other  Ijjirariea:  and  the  xeQuiader.  represent 
uocial-writiDg  IVom  olaasical,  biblical,  Mia  other 
MS3,  pr«8erved  at  Rome,  Florence,  Varona, 
VerGellC  Paris,  St  Qftll,  Vienna,  &c.  By  tie 
liberality  of  tlie  Fruenan  Oovemment  a  Umited 
number  of  copies  aro  rmerred  foi  aubacribars  at 
the  very  moderate  price  of  25  marks,  payable  to 
the  pabliiiber,  Gustftv  Koester  of  Ileidelbeig.  The 
work  will  be  issued  early  in  1870. 

The  Aentid  has  recently  found  (mother  trans- 
lator in  the  person  of  M.  Gustave  de  Wailly, 
whose  rendering  into  French  verse  of  the  first  four 
books  Hrb  just  gained  one  of  the  prizes  awordod 
by  the  French  Academy. 

Mbnbb.  Lb  HoifNiElt  rm  about  to  publish  In 
three  volumen  the  despatohes  sent  fh>ra  Rome  to 
the  Republic  by  the  VenetKtnMnbaBsadM',  Antonio 
Oiustininn,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  Mtd 
Julius  II.  Tb^  will  form  three  v<^umes,  and 
are  edited  by  Profeeww  Paequale  Villari. 

Tbb  Neapolitan  poet  Vinceoco  Boffi  la  about  to 
publish  a  version  of  Uoore'e  poems. 

Two  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  idylla,  Elaine  and 
Snid,  have  been  translated  into  Spanish  by  Don 
Lope  Gishert, 

A.  ffHoms  of  AlmauMA  reminds  w  of  the  ap- 
proach of  tiis  new  year.  Ur.  Ridfpray  sends  us 
the  Amwr'a  Ahiumae  md  Calendar  far  1876, 
«diud  by  Outhbert  W.  Johnson,  F.it.8.;  Mr. 
W.  Riebarda  the  Affrimiiurai  Oaietta  Abnanae; 
and  from  Manchestea  we  have  Calvert'i  Mecianie't 
Almanac  and  Worhtlu^  Q>mpanian.  Each  of 
tJiesa  will  be  nseful  to  a  wider  urole-  than  its 
immediate  cUetUile.  Mesas.  De  1a  Rue  and  Co. 
continue  to  lay  both  the  preeent^ving'  a&dtbe 
present-aeeepting  portion  of  the  pnbUe  under 
obligation  by  their  exquisite  little  series '  of 
pocket-books  and  diaries,  which  need  «o  leeon- 
mendation.  Messrs.  Mikrcus  Ward  and  Co.'s 
Calendar  and  Christmas  cards,  also,  are,  many  of 
them,  distinctly  good. 

Tub  death  of  W.  B.  Astor,  at  New  "York,  on  the 
24th  ult.,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  hia  age, 
was  very  unftspected.  Mr.  Astor  was  long  looked 
upon  as  the  richest  man  in  America,  although 
there  are  now  a  number  of  others  said  to  possess 
lazier  incomea  from  their  business.  His  fortune 
-wae  estimated  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  chieflr  invested  in  real  estate.  He  owned 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  bouses  in  New  York 
and  vicinity.  His  father,  John  Jacob  Astor,  waa 
the  founder  of  the  Astor  IJbnur,  to  which  purpose 
h«  devoted  40(^000  dollars ;  of  this  sum  100,000 
dollars  was  to  W  expended  in  site  and  building, 
13O,00(J  doUars  in  the  purchase  at  books,  and 
180,000  didlan  pennanenuy  invested  aa  a  fimd  to 
maintain,  aadinncaae  the  library.  All  power  to 
invest  and  msMige  the  funds  was  vmted  In  tiie 
«levBn  izuatdee,  who  wer&  Washingtai  Irving, 
W.  B.  Astiv,  Etaniel  Lord,  jnar.,  Jamee  Q. 
King,  JamaS  G.  Cogswell,  FitzGieene  Hallock, 
Hanry  Bi»to«Tt,  jnnr.,  Samuel  B.  Rugglcs,  and 
Samuel  Ward>  jioi.  By  a  eodidl  tr>  the  wiU, 
Charlw  Aetttt  Boated  was  sufas^oently  appcantad 
a  trastee.  Asaarlyifli  1838  Mr.  Aitor  porohnsed 
a.  number  of  books  for  tbs  new  library,  ahd  in 
Msy,  1848^  the  •  firat  HeettD^  of  tbe  trnatees  viu 
held.  IntfcsantiuiuioftlMtyMrDT.Oo|aBWeUwaR 
■mit  to  £aznpe>empowered  <to  i^and  SOfOWdtrilan 


AetOT  Libmry  vta»  opened  in  a  rented  building 

with  feeventy  thousand  volumes.  After  Uie  erec- 
tion of  the  building  the  shelves  were  rapidly 
filled,  and  the  nnmbsr  of  boob  now  upon  them 
is  estimated  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifM  thousand. 
The  libtHry  is  particularly  rich  in  books  upon 
languages,  and  great  attention  has  been  pud  to 
the  departments  of  technology  and  biblii^raphy. 
Ur.  William  B.  Astor  built  nn  addition  to  the 
Ubraiyat  a  cost  of  160,000  debars,  and  expended 
170,006  doUaiB  in  adding  new  books,  and  gave 
30,000  dollars  more  ka  the  general  maintenance 
of  the  library.  Altogether  the  Astors,  father  and 
son,  have  given  766,934  doUaw  to  the  library 
healing  their  name,  which  is  the  proudest  nionu- 
meat  tbeir  memory  will  have.  John  Jacob  Astor 
was  a  native  of  Waldorf,  Germany,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Astor  was  bom  in  New  YoA  and  edu- 
cated at  Heidelbeig.  He  took  no  part  in  public 
life,  and  has  not  oeen  eiunged  in  any  business 
since  his  father's  death.  He  waa  a  great  reader 
and  a  man  of  consideraUe  culture.  Ills  charities 
were  numerous  and  large,  and  hia  death  will  be 
widely  felt,  though  he  leavea  a  Bon  well  qualified 
to    discharge    the   duties    incident   to  bis  ^'ast 
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inning 
has  a  Tither  empty  papei  on  "  The  Pope  and 
Magna  Oharta,'*  showmg  that  the  Pope  had  ao 
objection  to  Magna  Ohsxta  on  the  ground  of  its 
contents,  though  his  desire  to  magnify  his  oSwe 
led  him  to  play,  into  John's  han&  by  annulling 
the  Chaita,  because  it  had  been  extorted  by  force 
of  arms.     John  Willis  Clark's  paper  on  "  Sea 


Lions,"  which  supply  the  world  with 
contains,  among  other  curious  facts,  the  statement 
that  the  Alab<ma  and  the  ShenandooA,  by  inter- 
fining  with  the  American  fisheries,  preserved  the 
breed  in  the  Southern  Ocean  from  complete  extinc- 
tion. Mr.  F,  Galton's  theory  of  heredity  may  best 
be  summarised  in  hia  own  words :— "  I  began  by 
showing  that  certain  postulates  were  admitted  by 
most  biologistB,  and  that  these  give  a  firm  base 
whereon  to  develop  a  theory  of  heredity.  By 
these,  and  by  what  appear  to  be  their  necessary 
consequences,  1  explained  the  object  of  double 
parentage,  and,  therefore,  of  sex.     Then  I  dwelt 


I   the   restless  movements  of  the 


n  the 


stirp  [the  whole  contents  of  the  fertaliied  ovum] 
and  the  variety  of  their  attractions  and  Tepul' 
sioDS,  and  explained  bow  it  arose  that  brotheiB 
or  sisters  were  often  ve^  dissimilar ;  also,  on  other 
grounds,  why  twins  derived  from  the  same  pri- 
mary stirp  were  either  veiv  mnoh  alike  or  extra- 
ordinarily contrasted  (this  neing  a  fact  which  had 
resnlted  from  enquiries  of  my  own  [partly  pab- 
blished  in  Frater't  Magaaine  kt  November]). 
Next,  I  argued  that  the  developed  part  of  the 
stirp  was  almost  sterile,  and  that  it  was  from  the 
undeveloped  residue  that  the  sexual  elements 
were  derived.  By  this  I  explained  the  almost 
complete  non-occurrence  of  acquired  modifica- 
tions ;  also  the  occasional  deficienay  in  the  off- 
spring of  qualities  for  which  the  parents  had 
been  exceptionally  remarkable,  and  for  certain 
diseasesskippingeltemategenerations.  Thetbeocy 
was  proposed  that  the  succesuve  segmentationa  of 
the  stirp  were  not  perfe:;tly  clean  and  precise,  but 
that  each  etnicture  included  many  ^en  germs, 
whereby  the  progeny  of  all  the  cootenta  of  lie  resi- 
duflof  the  stii^'weredistributedover  the  body.  This 
accounted  for  much  that  Pangeuesis  over-accounted 
for  and  waa  free  from  ubjectiona  raised  HRainstthe 
latter.  The  assured  evidence  that  structural  changes 
reacted  on  the  sexual  elements  was  then  discussed, 
and  it  wis  pointed  out  that  certain  changes  were 
really  collateral  which  hod  been  oonnnon^  thought 
to  be  sAected  by  inheritaaoe.  Some  of  the  evi- 
dence that  Btruatuinl  chiinges  sught  reaot  on  the 
sexnal  elements  was,  hcnvever,  accepted,  and  to 
aeeount  fbr  its  existence,  a  modiSoataon  of  Pan< 
ganaria  was  adopted,  each  nascent  o^  being  sup- 
posed to  throw  off  germs  which  oecarion^y  found 
tlieir  way  into  the  cireulatiiHi    »ttd  obtained  a 


lodgn^nt  in.  tbe  already  oonstitntedtexual  elemeots : 
'  ' '  "  '  «  independent  of  and 
which  wei«  supposed 
mainly  to  govern  heredity.  Finally,  the  exact  rala^ 
tiouship  was  defined  whionconneotstheparfnie  with 
tlieir  onspring."  Mr.  Llewelyn  Daviei  begins  a  very 
pranrising  series  of  artiMee  on  Werieyan  Methodbm 
m  Wesley's  Lifetime  and  after.  The  main  points 
of  tie  first  article  are  that  nuther  Wesley  nae 
Wkitefield  in  any  senee  created  the  religions 
revival  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  Wesley, 
with  l^s  ambition  to  be  a  "scriptural,  ratitnnl 
Christian,"  was  not  rrally  remarkable  tor  "a 
genius  for  godline»,"  though  his  power,  of 
eccleuostical  and  ascetic  orgamsation  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  Mr.  Gladstone's  I^tin  tranelatioo. 
of  Art  tlioa  tceary,  art  thou  languid  is  disap- 
pointing. 

In  the  F&rbnighti^  Rniivf  Mr.  Foreter'e  nOlice 
df  Alexander  Dyce,  intended  as  a  preface  totha 
South  Kensingten  Catalogne  of  hia  collection  and 
library,  is  intereeting  and  instrttctire,  tiiough  the 
only  quotable  thing  is  the  statement  that  Dyce 
found  it  easier  to  coqault  rare  bocJts  which  he 
had  in  his  own  libmry  at  the  British  Museum. 
Professor  Clifford's  article  on  Right  and  Wrong 
is    veiy   emphatic    in    proportion    to    its    com- 

tletenes<t.  "nie  analysis  of  the  sense  of  responsi- 
ility  which  attaches  respectively  to  involuntsnr 
or  instinctive  actions,  to  voluntary  actions  in  which 
the  Choice  of  motives  is  involuntary,  to  voluntary 
actions  in  which  the  choice  of  motives  is  voluntary, 
is  clear  and  Instructive ;  but  the  writer  fails  to  see 
how  our  feeling  would  be  modified  if  hia  own 
belief  that  all  three  are  included  in  the  uniform 
order  of  nature  became  general,  and  that  while 
the  presumption  that  they  are  so  included 
is  coafirmed  by  experience  aa  to  the  first,  it 
is  not  decisively  confirmed  as  to  the  second, 
and  not  confirmed  at  all  as  to  the  third. 
And  it  is  something  more  than  premature  to 
rsoast  the  whole  of  morality  in  order  to  deduce 
it  from  the  xpaculations  of  Mr.  Darwin  in  the 
second  and  third  chapters  of  his  work  on  the 
descent  of  man.  Mr,  W,  G.  Palgrave  begins  an 
int««sting  series  of  papeis  on  Dntch  Guiana,  a 
provinoe  very  wisely  organised,  though  its  de- 
velopment ie  now  arrested. 

Toa  Remit  dM  Daux  Mondtt  for  November  15 
contuns  so  interesting  and  picturesque  letter  from 
M.  Renan,  describing  the  proceedings  of  the  Cqd- 
giesB  of  Scienxiati  at  Palermo,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Sicilians  for  their  distinguidied  visitors, 
and  the  peculiarities,  both  of  the  national  cha- 
racter and  of  the  lutiunal  monumenta,  which  gave 
a  unique  imprees  to  the  hurried  tour  of  the  island. 
M-  Renan  b^fins  by  nobieing  the  singular  effect 
of  the  mixed  oiviiisation  of  iSicily  in  the  Norman 
penod  on  its  arehitacture — Christian  churches 
Duilt  after  the  pattern  of  Arab  ,or  Byiantine 
mosques,  and  castles  or  oathedials  designed  upon 
the  familiar  Norman  plan,  but  executed  by  Arabs 
and  overlaid  with  a  profusion  of  Oriental  orna- 
ment and  fiuish.  ffren  when  these  primitive 
incongruities  have  been  heigbtent^d  by  the  ill- 
advised  improvements  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
be  deprecates  a  too  sweeping  "  restoration "  by 
archaeologistB  who,  he  thintis,  have  already  gone 
too  far  iu  France,  where  "sous  prjtexte  de  rs- 
mener  lea  Edifices  i  une  prStendue  unit^d'fpoque 
qu'ils  n'eurent  jamais,  on  a  diilruit,  nMdiM, 
achevd,  campldti^,  et  prdpard  ainsi  les  male- 
dictions des  archdologues  de  I'avenlr  dont  la 
tache  aura  6i&  rendue  singuliferement  difUcile 
par  ces  indiecnUes  retouches."  M.  Renan  take* 
a  SFLnguiae  view  of  the  future  of  Sicily ;  he 
is  struck  by  the  absence  of  clericd  intolerance,  by 
the  sbimux  of  antaqoaimn  between  the  old  nobles 
and  Ae  peMUflt^,  and  bv' tbe  dncerity  of  the 
fgdling— on  befaalf  of  «pirltaal  liberty  in  all  its 
forms — wkich  inspired  the  sbonts  of  Viva  la 
Sdaaa  witfa  wUch  tke  Oongiess  wss  «VBrywhwe 
welcomed;  "niis  trait,  the  nnfoe  eoorsge  with 
i  which  perfect  strugwa  iauDdatsd  lum  with  eoa^ 
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mogonies  and  schemes  of  universal  reform,  his 
■welcome  to  the  hoapitolity  of  the  Hotel  Qdiiat, 
&nd  the  fact  that  Empedodee  is  the  hero  Jiext  in 
popular  favour  to  Garibaldi— «11  combined  to 
stren^en  his  Tiew  that  the  Sicilians  are  the 
sefirest  approach  to  living  representativea  of  tbe 
ancient  Greeks.  He  touches  lightly  on  the  pninful 
subject  of  brigandage,  but,  while  tracing  most  of 
the  misdeeds  which  lead  to  brigandage  to  the  vm- 
detta,  ho  also  alludes  to  the  existence  of  RgrBrian 

K'evances,  of  which  we  should  hava  been  glad  to 
a  more ;  the  pensantrj  are  attached  to  vague 
cnsiomaiy  rights,  as  of  part  ownership  in  the  soil, 
and  keep  on  good  terms  with  landlords  of  the  old 
school  who  respect  their  traditions,  but  resent  the 
attempt  to  assert  the  full  legal  rights  of  the 
nominal  owner  agniuat  his  tenants.  M.  Charles 
de  MRiade  reviews  a  newly-published  volume 
of  correspondence  between  Mdme.  OeotTrin  and 
the  unforthnate  King  of  Poland,  Stanislaus 
AuguBtus,  one  of  those  contributiona  to  our  know- 
led)^  of  the  private  life  of  the  last  centurr  of 
which  the  supply  aeeme  almost  inexhaustible. 
The  relation  was  curious,  but  Mdme.  Geotfrin  was 
loo  sober  a  person  to  become  dangerously  inter- 
ested even  m  an  unfortunate  king  who  called  her 

Gabriel  CoKKOT,  the  hero  of  Bret  Harte's  novel 
begun  in  Scribner'e  Mtmthlij  for  November,  is  lather 
like  the  "Manof  No  Account."  Lippmcott't  Mayn- 
sine  contains  a  picturesque  article  on  QuaUa,  an 
out-of-the-way  region  in  the  westernmost  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  where  a  band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  who  refused  to  enter  into  the  agreement 
whereby  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  transported 
beyond  the  Alississippi  has  maintained  its  exists 
ence,  and  acquired  habits  of  stupefSing  industry 
under  the  despotism  of  a  certain  storekeeper  of 
.  the  name  of  Thomas,  who  enforced  sobriety  and 
honest}-  and  rather  encouraged  Christianitj  iwith- 
out  much  success),  hut  compromised  the  title  of 
his  clients  to  the  land  they  cultivated  by  a  compli- 
cated and  latterly  unsiiccessful  course  of  specula- 
tions which  the  writer  declines  to  describe.  The 
American  courts  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  the  Cherokees  to  their  land;  but  the 
'whisky-daalera  are  finding  their  way  there. 

Ik  the  notice  of  the  late  Professor  Key  in  our 
last  number,  page  576,  in  line  18,  for  1833,  read 
1833,  and  in  Ime  40,  read  "  Latin  alphabet." 

We  have  received  CWnuAira  Folk,  by  Ignotns 
(King  &  Oo.) ;  Ueher  Jtesolutiobedinffitnifen  und 
Sndtemtine,  von  Dr.  iur.  Friedrich  Schulin 
(Marburg:  Elwert)  ;  Ueberticht  der  Normalgiiben 
der  Arziirimitttl,  Ton  Carl  Fhilipp  Faick  (Mar- 
burg :  Elwert) ;  A  Jtnndbook  jot  Vigiton  to 
Oxford,  new  edition  (Parker  &  Co.)  ;  A  Concite 
Glossary  of  terms  tised  in  Qrednn,  Bomrm,  Italian, 
and  Gothic  Arc/tiCectwe,  fourth  edition  (Parker  &. 
Co.) ;  Solid  Geomrtrj/,  by  Percival  Frost,  new 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  the  treatise  by 
Frost  and  Wolstenholme,  vol.  I.  (Macmillan) ; 
Front  Vine'/md  to  Decanter,  by  Don  Pedro  Ver- 
dad,  second  edition  (Stanford)  ;  Hatonitche  Sta- 
ditm,  von  H.  Bonitz,  sweite  Auflage  (Berlin: 
Vahlen  ;  London :  Dulau). 


POBFJGIT  Rznsws  OF 


The  ErnoK  wiU  bt  greatbj  obliged  if  the  PubliOen 
offora'^  Jtmmah  kIU  aend  him  copiei  of  tho*e 
namben  which  cmtmn  JReview*  of  Eni/llA  Bookt. 


Alpine  Clubs  of  Europe,  has  been  founded  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  called  the  Bocky  Mountains 
Club,  A  dub-houae  or  dep6t  will  be  established 
ime  spot  to  be  hereafter  determined  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  where  all  the  maps,  surveys, 
and  reports  pertaining  to  the  Eocky  Mountain 
region  will  he  kept  for  reference.  A  nucleus  of 
influential  names  has  already  been  gathered  to- 
gether. Any  English  Alpine  Clubmen  who  de- 
sire to  join  are  invited  to  communicate  with  Dr. 
Robert  Lambom,  216  South  Fourth '  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  subscription  is  1/.  a  year. 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  Mr. 
Bierstadt  the  landscape  artist,  Dr.  Ilayden  the 
explorer,  and  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freahneld,  are 
among  those  who  have  already  given  in  their 

In  the  summer  of  1876  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  take  measures  for  communi- 
cating with  the  Arctic  Expedition.  This  pre- 
caution is  rendered  necessary  owing  to  both  veesels 
having  been  pushed  into  the  unknown  region,  and 
no  depot  vessel  having  been  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  Smith  Sound,  within  easy  annual 
communication  with  England.  The  latter  measure 
was  advocated  by  Admiral  Osbom  in  18G5,  andin 
the  Memoranda  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Geographical  Society  in  1872  and  1873,  and  since 
published,  which  led  to  the  despatch  of  the  Ex- 
pedition. But  no  such  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  Admiralty.  The  alternative  ia  the  despatch 
of  a  vessel,  after  the  first  winter,  to  communicate 
with  parties  which  will  be  sent  down  to  the 
entrance  of  Smith  Sound  from  the  Ditcoiiery,  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1876. 

The  vessel  sent  out  in  I87G  will  be  needed  if 


any  accident  or  disaster  has  taken  place.  The  in- 
telligence she  will  bring  hack  may  be  of  the 
utmost  moment,  especially  if  the  exploring  ships 
have  been  permanently  separated,  and  she  would 


be  available  for  brioging  home  invalids  whose 
lives  might  be  sacrificed  if  exposed  to  a  second 
winter.  Under  any  circumstances  she  will  return 
with  welcome  Iddinga  of  the  exploits  of  our  absent 
exdorers. 

This  indispensable  precaution  will  assuredly  be 
insisted  upon  by  the  country,  and  we  believe  that 
its  necessity  has  already  been  urged  upon  the 
Admiralty.  We  shall  watch  the  results  of  the 
appeals  that  have  been  and  vrill  be  made  with 
anxiety,  and  shall  not  fall  again  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

JIb.  Chaeles  Bibwill,  who  formerly  repre- 
sented this  country  at  Panama,  and  hss  long  held 
tbe  post  of  Consul  at  Port  Mahon,  is  about  to 
publish  an  important  work  on  tbe  Balearic  Islands. 
Mr.  Bidwell's  great  local  knowledge,  and  his  special 
opportunities  for  obtaining  information,  give  hj"! 
peculiar  qualiflcations  for  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken. It  will  be  pubhshed  by  Messrs.  Sampstm 
Low  and  Co. 

The  official  work  on  Persia,  which  has  so  long 
been  in  the  press,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  published 
next  January,  having  been  completed  onder  the 
able  editorial  supervision  of  Sir  Frederick  Oold- 

Dtt.  Behu,  the  weU-known  German  geogt&pher, 
has  contributed  a  thoughtful  and  important  artlde 


Petermann'a  Qeoip-apkitche  Mitthdlungen.  He 
points  out  that  it  has  never  been  proved  that  Lake 
Albert  belongs  to  the  Nile  system,  and  that  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  explorations,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  have  left  a  stretch  of  fifty  miles  in  the 
course  of  the  river  unexamined.  Peney,DeBano, 
and  others  made  out  that  the  Nile  sprang  firom 
numerous  smaU  sources,  and  made  no  mention  of 
its  issuinglrom  ahtke.  Speke,  too,  was  astonished 
to  find  the  Bahr-ei-Jebel  a  mere  "mountain 
stream,"  and  a  much  more  insignificant  affair  than 


the  Somerset  river,  which  Gdone]  Long  Km 
recently  said  would  be  found  navigable  eren  by 
the  Great  Eaittnt  steamship,  Ernest  Marao,  iii 
his  last  letters,  has  said  that  the  fia)ir-el-Jebe!, 
iudging  from  its  size,  cannot  possibly  be  Ihe  out- 
let of  a  lake  so  large  as  the  Albert  Njania ;  ud 
that  traders  had  told  him  that  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  terminated  in  marshes,  and  that  wbu 
Sir  S.Baker  took  for  an  outlet  is  really onltt 
creek  or  hay.  Dr.  Behm  concludes  with  recordiiu; 
his  opinion  that,  in  order  to  solve Ibe  Nile  imUeni. 
it  is  necessary  that  the  connexion  between  ii  ml 
Lake  Albert  should  be  clearly  iuveill^inL 
Should  the  two  prove  to  be  distinct,  it  liiUmn 
then  that  Lake  Albert  may  discharge  its  mtcn 
by  a  southern  or  western  outlet,  and  thitii.K 
well  ad  Lakes  Tanganyika,  Bangweolo, and  Mom, 
belongs  to  the  Congo  system  instead  of  tlie}>ile, 
Thia  IS  a  point  of  great  interest,  which  Culnc!] 
Gordon  or  Mr.  Stanley  will  probably  eluddite 
very  shortly. 

Wb  understand  that  Mr.  Clements  Markliiin, 
in  the  course  of  hie  researches  in  connexion  villi 
tbe  forthcoming  work  on  Tibet,  which  heiseip 
gaged  in  editing  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretin- 
of  State  for  Indie,  has  succeeded  in  unearthinr, 
at  Middelburg,  in  Holland,  particulars  respectiDfr  ' 
a  great  Dutch  traveller  named  Samuel  Van  I^ 
Putte,  the  only  European  who  baa  ever  nude  Ids 
way  from  Indiaby  wayof  TibettoObina.  Aniip 
brought  home  by  the  aame  traveller  has  been  tbi 
discovered  at  M^iddelburg,  and  any  features  of  in- 
terest in  it  will  also  be  noted  for  mention  in  the 
same  work.  Nothing  has  been  hitherto  koanii  of 
Van  Del  Putte  out  of  HolUnd,  except  two  brief 
allusions  in  the  Journal  Atiatiove  (m  wbirl 
he  is  said  to  have  ingratiatea  himself  with 
the  Lamae  and  to  have  proceeded  in  theh  com- 
pany to  Peking),  together  vrith  an  eipr» 
sion  of  regret  on  the  part  of  that  well-kiavn 
Oriental  scholar,  Klaproth,  that  the  record  of  t> 
interesting  a  jonmey  ahould  apparently  have  hai 
lost  to  us.  The  bulk  of  Mr.  MarkhMfi"'s  hook  mH 
consist  of  thsjournals  of  Mr,  George  Bogle,  entof 
of  Warren  Hastings  to  the  Teshu  Lama,  and  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Manning,  during  his  remtrblfe 
viait  to  lAasa.  Th^,  will  be  carefully  into- 
tatedand  preceded  by  an  introductdon,  i^Hviie' 
summary  of  all  communication  that  has  sutmEttd 
between  British  India  and  Greet  Tibet  Tbf 
peculiar  value  attached  to  the  reproduction  of 
these  journals,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  inieiest 
and  their  having  lain  so  long  impublished  Bill 
apparently  unknown,  lies  in  the  &ct  tbat  witb 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  researches  fw 
1828  to  1846,  and  Mr.  Edgar's  endeavoura,  l*i 
year,  to  collect  information  on  the  frontier  traif. 
our  subsequent  intercourse  with  Tibet  bus  been  i  ; 
perfect  blank  in  the  page  of  history.  The  infer-  ■ 
mation  resulting  from  Warren  Hflstinga'  stale?-  | 
manlike  measures  to  establiah  a  good  undersunl-  I 
ing  and  renew  trade  between  the  two  courind 
is  thus  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  of  yesterdny'a  daK,  | 
and  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Indian  Govai-  j 
ment  in  their  efforts  to  re-open  communicatii'''* 
with  that  ancient  and  vast  country. 

Am  interesting  discorery  is  reported  from  1^ 
territory  of  tbe  Atrek,  where  the  Eussiiuis,  a 
reconnoitring  some  of  the  newly-occupied  ii^ 
tricte,  oame  upon  the  ruins  of  a  long  buried  ud 
unknovpn  city.  The  remains  of  several  minanl* 
showing  well-preserved  traces  of  their  SaiaMOit 
architecture,  afibrded  conclusive  evidence  of  tbe 
Mohammedan  character  of  the  city,  wiuch  m'*' 
have  been  of  great  extent,  and  had  evidentlv  b*° 
occupied  by  a  large  and  stationarv  poputatxa- 
The  ruins  are  on  the  steppe  east  of  the  Caapw 
See,  where,  according  to  the  tradition  cnrfw' 
among  the  Turkomans  of  those  r^ons,  to 
country  was  once  noted  for  its  eitremB  fraitiii^ 
ness,  and  was  irrigated  by  a  canal  connected  *ii^ 
the  Atwk.  The  remains  of  large  tanks,  »m 
the  traces— found  by  the  RusMana— of  i>  ™^ 
extensive  system  of  pipes,  ftom  which  w**"^ 
drinking-water  can  still  ba  obtained,  sbow  t"    | 
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care  vith  which  abundant  vater-eupplles  had 
been  secured  for  this  mj-BteriooB  city  of  a  long 
past  age  of  ciriliastioii.  The  RoBsino  officen  in 
command  at  the  Bdvanced  column  of  troops,  by 
■whom  the  tuioB  were  first  yiBited,  have  forwarded 
to  head  quarters  at  St.  Petershurg;  detailed  re- 
ports of  their  discovery,  together  with  copies  oE 
the  inscriptions  which  admitted  of  beinf^  de- 
ciphered, and  thepe  have  now  been  aubuiitted  by 
the  Imperial  Goyernmentto  competent  authorities 
for  intMpretation. 

_Thb  story  of  African  research  is  being  told  this 
winter  in  the  fir  west, as  well  as  in  Europe,  by  those 
best  able  to  expound  it,  for  while  Dr.  Gerhard 
Bohlfe  is  giving  a  course  of  readings  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  m  the  United  States,  and  Cipkining  to 
large  audiences  the  special  characteristics  of 
African  traTol,  and  the  great  moral  aims  iovolvad 
in  the  question  of  the  continued  exploration  of 
the  Continent,  Dr,  Nachtigal  has  been  preparing  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  same  topic  for  the  "  Con- 
cordia" at  Vienna.  He  delivered  his  introductory 
address  on  the  evening  of  November  27,  and  gare 
in  detail  some  results  of  his  African  expedition, 
which  he  had  already  communicated  in  general 
terms  to  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society. 

A  nsEFCi.  contribution  to  tha  literature  of  the 
Polar  repiona  is  contained  in  the  last  number  of 
Signor  Cora's  gei^rsphical  periodical,  Cosmo*,  in 
the  shape  of  an  article  on  Arctic  Geography  hb 
&r  as  it  relates  to  voyages  between  Baffin^  Iky 
and  the  Sea  of  Kara.  The  work  of  the  various 
explorers  who  have  helped  to  map  out  Greenland, 
the  Spitibergen  Archipelago,  and  Novaya  Zemlja, 
b  briefly  but  faithfully  described.  The  article  is 
accompanied  by  a  map  on  which  the  work  of  the 
Swedish  Expedition  of  1873,  under  Nordenskiold, 
ie  embodied  for  the  first  time.  The  author  is  also 
careful  to  give  the  proper  name  of  Wiche's  Land 
to  the  island  on  the  70th  par^l  of  ktitude  east- 
"WKti  of  Spitzbergen,  and  observes  that  the  island 
(■which  was  discovered  by  the  English)  has 
re-named  King  Karl  Land  with  no  apparent 
reason.  Attention  is  also  drawn  in  the  article  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  fifteen  yeara,  with 
the  exception  of  Captain  Lmik'b  exploration  of 
Wrangell  Land  in  1807,  there  hss  been  nothing 
done  in  the  way  of  Arctic  rBsearch  between  the 
estuary  of  the  Yenisei  on  the  one  Side  and  Lao- 
caaler  Sound  on  the  other,  or  almost  half  the 
MTcumference  of  the  Polar  cirole.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Signor  Cora  propOEcs  to  continoe  this 
ueeful  series  of  articles. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geo- 
■  graphical  Society  on  November  12,  Meesra.  Noi^ 
densfeiold,  Lundstraem,  and  Stuksberg,  who  have 
recently  made  so  Buocessfiil  a  journey  from  Norway 
by  way  of  the  Sea  of  Kara  and  the  Yeoisei  rivCT 
into  Siberia,  were  present,  and  ■were  warmlv  con- 
gratnlated  by  51.  Bemenof,  the  rice- president, 
who  ■while  avoiding  expressing  loo  confident  an 
opinion  on  the  value  of  the  new  route  for  com- 
mereinl  purposes,  said  that  the  geographicil  im- 
portance of  the  voyage  was  beyond  all  question. 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  geographers 
to  the  fact  that  the  December  number  of  the 
Geogrmhioal  Magcame  contains  the  bwt  map  of 
Lake  Victoria,  jn  Equatorial  Africa,  that  has  ap- 
peared since  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Stanley's  survey. 
Its  compilation  shows  industry  and  discrimination. 
The  able  series  of  articles  on  the  progress  of  the 
^glish  Arctic  Expedition  is  continued  in  the 
eaine  number,  snd  among  a  varied  budget  of  other 
articles  on  geographical  aabjeets  we  may  notice  an 
int«restJng  summary  of  the  Abbg  Petitot's  recorded 
expniencee  while  eniraged  on  missionary  enter- 
piee  in  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  the  Mackensie 
river  basin  in  Arctic  Amerim. 

Mb.  MoRAit,  the  artist  sccompanying  the  Hay- 
den  Expedition,  has  painted  eonie  admirable 
■wftteiwwlour  views  of  Holy  Cross  Mountain,  the 
Peaks  of  Monument  Park,  and  many  other  won- 
ders of  the  Yellowstone  Itegion, 


■aflm»4'RT;     '^ 
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Polftoiluilc  at  ZUriob.] 
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OXFORD  rnTBB. 
(JaHQ'gCoUegB.Oiford;  December  0,  ie;i. 
The  University  has  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  income  of  the  Bodleian  oujjht  to  ha 
increased — tbatis,  if  it  is  to  keep  up  its  position  and 
reputation  as  one  of  the  great-  librariea  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  some  excuse  may  bo  made  for  our  bIow- 
ness  in  discovering  this  fact,  on  the  ground  that 
so  few  of  us  ever  see  the  inside  of  the  libtarj 
except  when  honising  our  lady-friends.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  so  wonderful  that  we 
should  not  have  been  struck  sooner  hy  the  laatnae 
in  ite  vfcrious  departments.  Indeed ,' there  is  Bome- 
thing  to  besaidlbr  shutting  up  the  Bodleian  alto- 
gether and  devoting  its  funds  to  the  support  of 
the  examinations,  which  are  fast  becoming  the 
proper  and  peculiar  work  of  the  Univeraitr^,  since 
the  luxury  of  nmintaining  it  is  an  expensive  one, 
which  few  except  foreigners  seem  anxious  to  avail 
tfaemseh-es  of.  At  all  events,  the  following  list 
of  visitors— who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  came  rather  to 
See  the  Bodleian  than  our  other  admirable  institu- 
tions at  the  basement  of  the  building — will  show 
that  however  much  the  library  ipay  be  Mjtarded 
at  home  wiHi  the  awe  doe  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
onr  Continental  brethren  bare  no  sucn  reverential 
scruples. 

Herr  ZsngemebteThascomefroni  Heidelbeiy 
collate  Orosius;  and  Sgnor  Schiaparelli,  fto_ 
Florence,  to  copy  such  geographical  notices  of 
Italy  as  he  could  find  in  our  Arabic  M88.  Zupitia 
has  been  making  a  final  colktion  of  the  Aelfric 
MSS.,  on  which  he  has  been  woriiing;  and  Kijl- 
bing  has  also  been  examining  various  English 
texts.  An&eebt,  on  his  iw  fVom  Ediuborgb  to 
Bonn,  investJAHted  some  Sanskrit  MSS.,  whidi 
he  has  described  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Oernuin  Orinttal  Societij;  Rohl 
(not  to  be  confounded  ■vrith  Riihl,  of  Dorpat, 
who  has  also  been  here)  has  re-examined, 
for  the  Berlin  .Academy,  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions already  edited  (though  defectively)  hy 
Chandler ;  and  Hervieux  has  been  engaged  upon 
the  Latin  voraion  of  Aesop's  Fables  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Romulus.  Three  Cambndge 
scholars  have  been  making  use  of  the  Oriental 


Maccabaea ;  Mr.  Taylor  (of  St.  John's)  of  the 
liabbiuical  Commentary  of  Abothv  and  Br. 
Schilla^Srineasy,  of  a  MS.  of  Kimebi  on  the 
Psalms ;  while  a  fourth,  Mr.  Aldia  Wright,  has 
made  a  Inst  collation  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester.  Saveml  uulque  Taluiudic 
MSS.  have  heen  piirchsaed  from  Jacob  Saphir, 
well-known  to  collectors  of  Buch  documeola; 
among  others  may  ba  mentioned  the  great  volume 
of  the  .fi«p<jn*i  of  Salomon  ben  Addereth.  The 
eleventh  eentufy  MS.  of  the  Psalms  ftvm  Yemen, 
which  he  offcMd  to  die  Bodleian,  has  pme  to 
the  Cambridge  library.  Dr.  NeubsneHB  eatalfUjue 
of  ibs  Hsbiew  MSS.isfkstprofrreesing.more  than 
1,800 entries havingnowbeenmnde;  andbieraondl 
graph  on  the  French  Rabbis  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  which  he  has  been  assisted  hy  M. 
HNian,  is  appearing  in  the  tn'enty-eeventh  volume 
of  the  Hittotre  LilUrnirr.  df  Francf. 

Oar  writers  of  books — to  borrow  a  phntse"^m  i 
the  Egyptian  inOnomen1»-~haye  not  been  idl«. 
To  say  nothing  of  Professor  RollestOB's  lumiDOQS 
Address  before  the  British  Association  Inst  auttitnU, 
or  the  translation  of  Proftssbr  Hi^kel's  tfirfw^  t^ 
a-dotiim,  we  baye'the  second  ^}mtie  ef  Piafcssrtr 


iU   OrmH  atid   Devrhpntrrrt ) 
Rvgers^  intet«eting  CmipUts  Ootkcifon  ^  the  lYa- 
tatt  (^  tfu-  Lord* ;  Mr.  KettlesMp's  I<nfrodiittien 
to  a  Study  of  tte  Atneid,  and  Mr.  Merry'a  &»«»• 
men,  of  Greek  pialeett.     The  blaster  of  Bdliol, 
too,  hss  brought  ont  a  new  edition  of  his  Pfnfo 
■with  various  additions  atid  corrections,  and  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln  had  been  charming  the  reodere 
of  MacmUlitn  with  a  "  Chapter  of  Uuiversity  Life 
in   the  last  century."     A  i-ohimc  entitled  Thv 
Prineipletof  Marali  is  soon  to  appear,  thejoint 
production  of  our  late  Professor  of  Moral  Hiilo- 
sophy  and  onr  present  Professor  of  Logic,  whose 
names  guarantee  the  excellence  Of  the  worii ;  Mr. 
Pa^llon  ie  preparing  a  Mimuel  of  Compm-ative 
Philoloffij  •  ani  Mr.  Ilenrv  Sweet  has  in  hand  an 
Anglif'SaMm    Reader,  which    every    student    of 
language  will  look  forward  to  with  impatience. 
I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  in  the 
AcAnKHT    the    new  volume    of   Professor    Max 
Miillor's  aUpi,  1      " 
to  the  opening  p 
the  question  of  tfnivereity  Reform  and  the  rela- 
tfon  of  onr  endowments  to  the  needs  of  reseaicfa. 
Professor  Max  Mtiller  states  so  forcibly  and  elo- 
quently the   true  end  and  object  of  a  Uniyeisity, 
and  how  far.  short  we  have  fallen  of  realisino'  it, 
as  well  BS  how  eawly  we  might  yet  restore  "the 
ancient    glory  of  ChJord,"  and  "invite  the  beet 
talent  of. England  back   to  its  legitimate  home," 
with  "the  funds  which  are  now  frittered  away  in 
so-called   prize-fellowships,"   that   one   feels   the 
hopelessness  of  the  cause  of  research  and  learning 
in  a  place  where  Euch  an  appeal  falls  dead  ana 
unheeded.     When  we  think  of  the  Urge  andow- 
ments  we  possess — endowments,  be    it  'remem- 
bered, most  of  which  were  once  given  to  provide 
the  leisure  necessary  for   study  and  discovery — 
and  then  consider  the  use  to  which  they  are  now 
turned,  we  almost  b^n  to  sympathise  with  those 
who  say :  "  Better  sweep  away  your  endowments 
altogether,  appl^  them  to  paying  olf  the  National 
Debt  or  something  of  that  kind,  rather  than  let 
them  be  employed  any  longer   in  support  of   a 
mischievous  system."   'Barely  a   fifteenth  part  of 
the  net  income  of  the  whole  University,  it  would 
appear,  goee  to  the  endowment   of  the  Professo- 
oate,  awl  tuMwwhile  it  is  Isft  to  the  initiative  of 
liveipool  merchants,  or  the  iiokted  generosity  of 
a  chance  college,  to  establish  such  important  and, 
from  an  academical  point  of  view,  sach  necessary 
chairs  «a  Uioae  of  dhinese  and  Keltic.     Fully  as 
I  agree  with  all  else  that  Professor  Max  Miiller 
has   writteli,  there  is  one  point,   unhappily,   on 
which  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  him.     When 
he  says  that  "if  only  twenty  men  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridne  had  the  will,  everything  is  ready  for  a 
reform,  uiat  is,  for  a  restoration  of  the  ancient 
giory  of   Oxford,"  he  takes  fiir  too  optimistic  a 
view  of '  tha  state    of  things.      There  are,  it 
may  be  hoped,  many  more    Aan  twMity  men 
in  the  two  Unireraitiee  who  have  not  yet  Iwwed 
the    knee    to     Baal,    bnt    their    eSbrts   are    ss 
useless  and  as  hopeless  as  were  those  of  Elijah 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption  which  finollT 
carried  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  oaptivity  anil 
extinction.    The  iron  of  ttie'examiiuition-systam 
has  entered  too  deeply  into  the  soul  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  for  us  to  expect  that  it  can  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  coDC^tion  of  a  University ; 
knowledjfe  ia  valued  only  la  so  far  as  it  will  pay, 
and  our  large  and  splendid  endowments  have  been 
ditert*!d  frSta  unremuneratiye  research  to  the  most 
prafitabte  species  of  braiii-workat  present  existing 
m  the  country.    The  founder  of  the  Collc^  from 
■hich  I  wri*eexpreasly  kid  down  that  the  Fellows 
■era  to  receive  an  annual  sti4>end  in   order  that 
they  might  be  rejisved  from  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing and  BO  have  leisure  for  quiet  study ;  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  statute,  I  find  &om  the  old  compiUi 
that  tbe  Fellows  were  paid  only  for  the  time  that 
they  were  in  residence,  a  deduction  in  theit  in- 
come being  made  for  OYMy  week  of  absence.    By 
Bubudiiing  education  instead  of  research  we  have 
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not  odIt  nut]«d  the  otue  of  iMraing  and  db- 
coreij,  nut  have  abc  cheeked  the  free  derelop- 
ment  of  thttt  verf  education  we  proftuto  &id.  It 
la  rebeahiD^  to  read  the  Tigoroos  pampblet  of  Pro- 
tePBOT  Bonamy  Price  on  Umvertity  JUform,  which 
has  lately  been  BZercising  the  miiidB  of  mftnifotd 
levieweTS.  The  ProfessoT  has  Md  hie  finger  on 
the  evile  of  the  pieeent  eyitem ;  whether  he  is 
eqaBlly  BQcceesfbl  in  snggesling  a.  remedy  for  them 
is  UDther  matter.  Maj^  will  think  that  hijs  pro- 
posed scheme  will  hut  reriTB  tiie  miBcfaieft  com- 
plained of  in  a  new  form ;  md  his  ideal  PTofefieor 
IS  certainly  a  creature,  admirable  perhaps,  but 
hardly  hnman.  However  diii  may  be,  his  asser- 
tioD  of  the  nrinciple  of  firee-tiade  in  education 
is  worthj  ot  all  conndemtion,  and,  though  his 
Sub-profeeeor  may  be  merely  a  reproduction  of  an 
elderly  college-tutor  on  an  enlarged  scale,  we 
onf  ht  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  bo  dearly 
pomted  out  to  us  out  defects  and  shortcomings. 

Ueanwhile  there  are  nunours  that  a  dmu^t  of 
Univerrity  Reform  on  the  part  of  the  Oovernment 
is  already  in  hand,  and  that  an  executive  Oommis- 
Aesa  will  be  appointed  to  reform  the  colleges  if 
Ihey  refuse  to  nfbrm  themseWes.  When  we  re- 
member the  results  of  the  last  Oommisdon,  we 
cannot  help  receiving  the  news  with  some  mi»~ 
pvings,  though  there  is  r»4ssuTanee  in  the  &ct 
«iat  we  have  now  to  deal  with  a  OonHermtive 
Government,  one  of  whose  members  is  our  Ohan- 
celloT.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
University  opinion  upon  the  subject  is  not  too 
bopeleesly  divided  to  make  reform  advisable  at 
present}  it  is  posrible  that  another  decade  of 
Teais,  or  even  another  generation,  may  find  ns 
better  prepared  to  handle  it.  At  all  events,  we 
^uld  then  know  more  of  the  system  now  in 
woAing,  BB  well  as  of  the  end  towards  which  H 
is  conducting  db. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  that  might  leenlt 
from  our  being  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  reform 
would  be  to  can^  into  another  channel  that 
restless  energy  which  seems  bent  on  changing 
the  whole  outward  appesianee  of  Oxford,  and 
improving  in  this  way  on  the  heritage  that 
has  come  down  to  ns.  The  latest  proposal 
is  to  transfer  the  Botanical  Garden  from  its  pre- 
sent site  to  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Mnseum. 
No  doubt  the  new  Garden  would  form  a  pleasant 
morning  promenade  for  the  nnmerous  nnnery- 
maids  of  the  "  Parks  "  district ;  but  to  abolish 
the  old  "  Physic  Garden,"  with  its  historic  memo- 
riee,  its  shady  walks,  its  dreamy  quiet  and  view  of 
Hagdalen  Tower,  is  almost  too  great  a  sacrifice 
even  for  so  desirable  an  object.  For  purposes  of 
research  there  is  little  good  in  huddling  together 
aU  the  branches  of  natural  science  in  s  smglo  spot, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  both  Dr.  Hooker  and 
Nature  disapproving  of  the  project.  The  higher 
artistic  impolse  has  been  allowed  to  diafigure 
Oxford  [quite  enough ;  what  with  Keble  and  the 
new  building  at  Morton,  we  have  fully  acquitted 
ourselvea  of  our  duty  towards  posterity,  and,  at 
ftny  rate  for  a  few  years  to  come,  we  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  cherish  the  few  relics  that  sie  left 
of  a  ppst  that  might  otherwise  be  wholly  for- 
^tten.  One  piece  of  iconoelasm  is  sufficient  for  a 
Term.  Only  two  or  three  weeks  ago  it  was  deter- 
mined b;r  an  overwhelniiM  majority  to  transform 
flie  interior  of  St.  Mary's  CSiurch  and  sweep  away 
the  historic  associations  that  have  gatherect  round 
it  duriof  the  last  fifty  years  of  stirring  Univer^ty 
life.  The  narty  of  revolution  see  no  reason  why 
the  place  snoold  remun  any  lonaer  an  exception 
to  that  crowd  of  ecclesiaetind  edifices  which  the 
laat  few  years  have  turned  into  specimens  of 
modem  architecture,  interesting,  no  doubt,  but 
hardly  historic ;  and,  unless  the  pewholders  stand 
In  the  way,  the  future  preacher  before  the  TJnive> 
aty  runs  a  liek  either  of  injuring  his  liu^  or  of 
addressing  his  sermon  to  himself  and  his  desk. 
And  yet  there  is  an  old  proverb,  "  Let  well  alone." 
P.S.  My  Postecript  is  the  bearer  of  bad  news. 
Fro&sMT  Max  Miiller  has  just  informed  the  Vice- 
OhaticeUor  of  his  intention  to  resign  the  Chur  of 


CompBrative  Philology  at  the  end  of  the  Ac»- 


ordar  to  devote  himself  to  the 


upon  tiie  Rig- Veda.  Let  ns  hope  he  may  yet  be 
induced  to  change  his  determination.  It  is  Ime 
that  his  long  and  great  services  conBtitut«  a  claim 
for  rest  and  reco^ition  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
vereity,  but  nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  to 
the  cause  of  Oomparative  Philology  here  than  his 
reeignation  of  the  Profeaeoiabip.  The  scientific 
study  of  languaee  is  no  longer  a  stranger  to  Oxford; 
that  this  snoiUd  be  the  case  is  due  to  the  un- 
wearied labours,  the  brilliant  reeeATches,  and  the 
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CORRESPONDBNCB. 
XB,  orbeh  AifD  ica.  bowlxt. 

4  Qordon  Street :  December  S.  Wii. 
The  publication  in  the  current  number  of 
Frater't  Magaant  of  Mr.  Rowley's  second  letter 
on  Mr.  Green's  History  makes  it  incumbent  on 
those  who,  like  myself,  gave  great  praise  tu  the 
book  at  its  first  appearance,  ta  ask  themselves 
whether  such  pr^se  is  altogelier  undeserved.  In 
reviewing  the  book  in  the  Acaseve  (December  6, 
1874),  I  stated  that,  "  setting  aside  all  question 
of  differences  of  opinion,  there  are  not  a  few  mie- 


and  doubtless  other  i  ^^  _ 

to  give  a  similar  teetimony!"  It  ia  oeIj  fu  t 
acknovdedge  that  Mr.  Rowley'g  nnuAn- 
spread,  it  must  be  remembered,  ow  tht  ma} 
a  twelvemonth,  while  mine  had  to  ha  «iiii^ 
a  single  week— diacloee  a  ium  of  UmHn  fc 
eater  than  I  was  ptopand  fin.  It  nj^  {^ 
ed,  be  posnble  to  turn  the  iMt  ma  H, 
Bowley,  who  makes  some  mistskts  wUiSl^a  ^ 
ware  himself  to  writo  a  history,  tooU  m^ 
him  to  blame  from  any  critic  is  lyni-srad  hUs- 
self.  Thus,  it  is  not  true,  as  be  slates,  tbii  Wot. 
worth  was  appointMl  D^uty  of  Ii^aad  it  |$s 
it  b  not  true  that  there  is  any  fnvud  h  Bii^ 
that  Mr.  Qreen's  conception  of  Chu^'j  n^ 
before  the  Battle  of  Naseby  is  pnrelT  m^iun 
As  a  matter  of  fiM:t,  it  is  a  &u  dedviiiB  t^ 
Olarendon's  acconnt,  and  the  ttmaitniim. 
peainff  that  Oharlee  meant  to  join  l^Krwn 
the  Highlands  is  Mr.  Rowley^i  wj  g,;  ^_ 
Green's.  Again,  when  Mr.  Green  m&a  ib 
remodelling  of  the  Bench  of  Judan  l9'hi» 
■ion  of  the  ship-money  trial  to  a  W  ha  Vw. 
worth,  to  whom,  for  some  nnexpIibtF)n.W 
^ves  the  name  of  Str&fibrd,  any  CDebEini^ 
the  historv  of  the  time  would  not  gi  dklfc. 
Rowley  does,  to  suggest  that  Ur.  Gm  n 
thinking  of  the  reign  of  James  H,  but »«!!  c 
once  recognise  a  blurred  recollectioti  ot  lli  » 
doubted  truth  that  by  the  disitiisw]  of  tn  fu! 
Justices  and  a  Chief  Baron,  and  bj  u  tinu:;  ^ 
dismissal  of  Chief  Justice  Heath  u  to  i^  i 
almost  coincident  with  the  issoe  of  tliebu^ 
money  writ,  Charles  had  so  podded  tbo  'SeA  t 
to  take  away  all  confidence  m  its  dwisos.  Te 
even  if  it  should  prove  posaihle  toonjtb? 
taliation  as  far  as  these  samples,  dnvn  fton  t> 
events  of  a  single  reign,  would  aeem  to  'aSat 
Mr.  Green  could  not  hope  to  beat  doimllieiv.: 
of  his  opponent's  attack,  or  to  benefit  luii»ifx'' 
than  the  defeated  EngUsh  at  Seolsc  'Of  lo 
fitted  by  the  onslaught  in  the  dsik  wlcd  u. 
the  Mufosse  with  the  corpses  of  •rdt 
Normans. 

Mr.  Rowley's  attack  mar  therefor*  be  liijt 
to  have  ororpoweeed  Mr,  Green's  defaw  '>f 
they  are  weakest.  But  he  makes  no  lira: 
storm  them  where  they  are  strongest.  Ii?p 
a  mistake  to  suppoee  that  any  jadiMS 
would  be  taken  m  simply  by  the  ecB*: 
Mr.  Qreen's  style.  Speaking  for  mntl* 
^rly  say  that  itwaa  not  so.  ThereiiUKaT' 
in  detail  which  may  exist  quite  indepwHC-!  - 
any  perception  of  the  Inrrer  truths  of  i«' 
One  IS  sickened  by  hearinK  now  hisiorr  'i>'- 
timee  taught  by  men  who,  no  doultt-nf-- 
their  best,  but  who  have  no  idea  thst  liel«y® 
not  be  got  up  like  the  ruJea  of  the  Litis  tit* 
"  Give  me  facte,"  one  sometimei  be«B  J  i* 
teachers  saying ;  "  I  want  to  know  in  win-  !• 
John  of  Gaunt  was  bom,  and  whstwullicWJ 
of  the  youngest  daughter  of  Edward  I?  * 
teachers  have  no  sense  of  historical  peBp^ 
They  do  not  rise  up  into  the  idea  tbit  fevj 
only  of  importance  as  they  help  us  l«  nri^ 
the  ctanges  of  thought,  of  feeling,  ot  of  b1 
ledge  which  mark  tiie  growth  of  tbt  cftfl 
social  unity  which  we  call  a  nation.  K  b'' ^ 
does  not  know  which  side  won  st  Wore  H« 
or  who  hsBbeen  taught  that  Hputt  MD.  ^ 
wife  called  Margaret,  may  poasibiv  bw  ^ 
more  of  hietoiy  than  many  a  man  who  l*.-']!! 
these  facts  at  his  fingers' ends.  Mf.Gnw'-'i 
merit  is,  that  he  has  tried,  not  witbont  W^ 
to  eichibit  in  a  life-like  fomi  the  P^-^ 
which  dominate  the  national  growth.  ^^ 
and  science,  town-life  and  conntrr-liff- '"■,  , 
relegated  by  htm  to  a  chapter  apiut  Isi^M 
the  student  looks  upon  '^  the  very  paw  ;■  1 
machine,"  He  ceases  to  study  »  mIW^^ 
biographiee,  and  becomee  in  theM"*"*',-. 
words,  a  student  trf  history.  Mr.  Ro^^'.'Tl 
whether  boys  will  cue  for  anythinir  W'  *■ 
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aewoB  to  be  answraedbj  the  nicoeMof  Mr.Oreen'a 
book,  uulees  it  ia  to  be  supposed  tb&t  bojs  are  not 
to  be  numbered  in  a  fair  proportion  among  its 
30,000  readers.  Beaidea,  unlaas  boja  are  to  read 
the  history  of  England  in  thirty  or  fortjTolumea,it 
would  be  impoeaible  for  them  to  have  the  accounts 
of  battles  provided  for  their  uae  in  sufficient  detail 
to  be  inte^stin^. 

No  doubt,  uiaccuraeiee  of  delAil  mnst  leaet 
upon  the  EeDeral  conception.  But  we  have  as  yet 
heard  nothing  from  those  whose  wcwd  would  be 
reirarded  as  authoritative  to  show  that  Mr.  Green's 
general  conception  of  the  history  down  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  canturr  is  otherwise  than  true  in 
the  main,  though  undoubtedly  he  often  eiapfie- 
ratoB  a  truth  in  order  to  make  it  strikins.  His 
grasp  of  the  seventeeuth  century  is  particularly 
feeble,  and  he  is  evidently  not  at  home  in  the 
questions  then  at  issue  or  in  the  sources  ttom 
which  information  is  to  be  acquired.  But  even 
bere  there  are  flashes  of  Reniua  idiich  brighten  up 
the  gloom,  and  it  should  nerer  be  forgotten  that 
the  very  fact  that  a  man  has  studied  the  tenth 
centu^  miuutely  make*  it  ihipossible  that  he 
should  have  studied  the  seventeenth  centnry 
minutely. 

With  Mr.  BowI«y'B  final  complaint  that,  thoi^h 
a  Library  Edition  of  the  Historv  has  been  an- 
nounced, "  we  hear  of  no  revival  of  the  School 
Edition,"  I  cordially  concur.  Mr.  Oreen  owes  it 
to  those  who  admire  his  book  in  spite  of  its  faults 
to  put  it  into  a  shape  in  which  it  can  be  what  it 
ought  to  have  been  from  the  first  It  will  be  an 
enormous  labour,  but  it  ia  one  which  he  is  morally 
bound  to  nndefftake.  Every  date  should  be  com- 
pared with  some  recogmaed  authority.  Every 
stAtemeut  should  he  questioned  till  Mr,  Qieen  u 
quite  sure  that  it  contains  aomething  more  than  a 
mere  shadowy  recollectioc  of  aomethino'  that  he 
once  read.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  aay  that  I  ttiU 
think  the  book  the  best  general  history  tliat  has 
yet  been  written.  It  is  in  Mr.  Green's  own  power 
to  place  it  beyond  all  poaaible  competition. 

Samdsl  R.  Qabdibes. 


\t^:—\i)  me  acropoiis ;  (Z)  in 
the  Vavarkifm  (Baffapmov)  ■  (4) 
the  UniverHity;  and  (6)  the  wei 
Kerameicua,  where  the  finest  of  tl 


IHE  in7S£irus  Of  athenb. 

mnitr  Cotlace,  Dublin  ;  DooBniber  7, 1S7I. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  add  some  points,  and 
correct  some  doubtful  things  in  Mr.  Hemana's  in- 
terealjng  letter  of  last  week  on  the  museums  of 
Athena.  He  does  not  mention  that  the  art 
student  who  visits  Athena  ia  obliged  to  go  to_fiee 
different  places  to  see  the  fragmenteof  andent  art, 
-'-      -(1)  the  Acropolis;  (2>  tbeTheseum;  (3) 

!.:._   /n-o A.  (4j  tj^  Museum  of 

west«ni  snbnrb  or 
of  the  ttHobs  are  set 
up  as  thej[  were  ibimd,  and  covered  with  wooden 
cases  having  wire  doora.  \\'hen  I  was  at  Athens 
last  summer  (3)  was  in  the  process  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  (i),  but  in  Greece  it  may  be  years  before 
anything  final  is  done. 

As  he  says,  all  the  fragmrats  are  lying  about, 
often  flat  on  the  ground ;  there  are  no  catalogue, 
no  numben,  and  no  restorationa  whatever,  even 
when  such  restorations  are  perfectly  certtun  and 
neceasary.  Thus  the  most  bMUtiful  of  the  aepnl- 
cbral  reUefs,  of  which  photoi^pha  are  now  before 
me,  are  aorely  damaged  in  effect  by  having  all  the 
tips  knocked  off  the  noBM  of  the  figurea.  These 
monuments  ore  perfect  revelations  of  the  feeling  for 
pathos  in  Greek  art^a  pathos  combined  with  a 
certain   calmness  and  dignity  which   enlists  the 

rpathy  of  the  spectator  far  mora  ^oroughly 
I  prostrations  and  tears. 
As  to  archaic  art  Mr.  Hemans  says  nothing  of 
the  Theseum,  which  is  certainly  the  most  remark- 
able place  at  Athens  for  it.  The  stele  of  Aristion 
ia  tbere,  which  cannot  date  far  from  500  b.c,  and 
the  Apollo  of  Thera,  also  one  of  the  most  rfr- 
Dowued  of  archaic  types.  In  speaking  of  the 
aichaie  itatues  in  the  Parthenon,  of  which  I  also 
potwess  photognpha,  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  calling 
the  %ui«  carrying  the  bull  (it  is  not  a  c^)  an 


rervst 

dedicated  by  the  people  of  Marathon  in  honour  of 
Theseus,  representing  him  as  carrying  the  bull  of 
Marathon  to  the  Acropolis,  where  he  sacrificed  it. 
When  he  says  of  the  four  goda  he  nest  describee : 
"  the  tquare  batement  adorned  with  these  four 
reliefs  stood  originally  near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Fftrth«ion,"  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  him. 
The  subject  be  describes  was  that  represented  on 
the  eastern  ^w&'ment  of  the  Parthenon. 

It  is  important  that  your  readers  ahould  know 
that  casts  of  all  the  metopes  and  frieze  which  he 
describes  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well 
as  also  the  &mous  draped  figure  from  the  parapet 
round  the  temple  of  Athene  Nike.  With  hia 
judgment  of  this  figure  I  perfectly  agree.  It  ia 
the  most  wonderful  specimen  of  tiausparent 
drapery  in  the  world. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  the  Athenian 
museums  is  disappoictinK ;  everything  is  knocked 
to  pieces,  nothing  ia  patched  up  and  restored ;  and 
we  then  find  out  that  the  Itnlmn  restorers  whom 
it  ia  so  fashionable  to  execrate  have  after  all  done 
a  great  work  for  the  enjoyment  of  mankind.  But 
sAer  longer  study  of  the  precious  fragments  at 
Athens — fragments  of  genuine  Greek  art,  not  of 
weak  Roman  imitation — we  feel  that  if  Thorwahl- 
sen    could  be  revived  and  set  to  work  to  pat 


J.  P.  Mahafit. 


Tit  Editor  vQl  be  glad  ^  the  SecretartM  of  Ituti- 
tutioni,  and  other  penons  concenttd,  wHi  lutd 
thtir  md  m  making  M*  Caltndar  om  compktt  a* 
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SCIENCE. 

The  Sensalicmt  of  Tone  as  a  FTiyaiological 
Bam  for  Uie  Theory  of  Mtaic.  By  Her- 
mann L.  r.  Helmiioltz,  M.D.  Traos- 
lated,  wiUj  Additional  Notes  and  aa 
Additional  Arroendix,  by  Alexander  J. 
Ellis,  B.A.,  T.a.S.  (London:  Long- 
mans &  Co.,  1875.) 

{Becoad  Notice.) 
It  is  impossible  to  pus  from  the  fint  part 
of  tbo  book  witjjotit  noticing  the  theory  of 
the  ansJysiB  of  notes  in  the  ear,  in  which  the 
existence  of  Ohm's  law  is  explained  by  an 
analogy  derived  from  the  phenomena  of 
sympathetic  vibration.  It  is  aesnmfid  thai 
a  resonant  scale  of  some  kind  exists  in  the 
tax,  every  put  of  wbioh  lesonnds  onl^  to 
tones  of  definite  pitoh.  Any  complex  vibrft- 
tion  affecting  the  resonant  scale  will  then 
resolve  itself  into  its  constituent  tonee,  inst 
as  it  would  in  a  series  of  reBonators.  This 
theory  famishes  an  explanation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  consonances  free  from  beats.  Thirds, 
QfUis,  and  octaves  give  beats  in  air ;  bat  in 
the  ear  tones  separated  by  those  intervals 
&U  on  difEeremt  parts  of  the  resonant  scale, 
80  as  to  -be  oat  of  each  other's  way.  The 
amoimt  of  separation  of  notes  forming  a 
given  interval  depends  on  the  extinctive 
power.  Abont  the  middle  of  the  scale  it  is 
snoh  that  two  notes  a  minor  third  apart  do 
not  afford  sensiUe  beats.  This  is  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  development. 
The  specialisation  of  the  puts  of  the  re- 
sonant scale  saves  the  oi^n  from  constant 
shocks  in  the  case  of  tbe  consonances.  If 
we  suppose  the  specialisation  to  be  in  a  pro. 
gressive  condition,  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  revolution  of  onr  fondamentaJ  mnsical 
laws  in  the  coarse  of  the  pn^rese  of  the 
species ;  and  in  the  systems  of  the  remote 
future  we  may  expect  to  find  first  whole 
tones,  and  even  at  a  later  st^e  seinitonee, 
doing  dnty  as  consonances,  and  joining  in 
with  the  thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves  in  har- 
monious chords.  In  connexion  with  this 
theory,  it  is  again  necessary  to  mention  the  ^ 
experiments  of  Profeaaor  Mayer,  who  has 
for  the  first  time  made  actual  determinations 
of  the  extinctive  power  possessed  by  the  ear 
in  different  parts  of  the  scale,  and  shown 
that  it  varies  in  different  individnals. 

The  teleological  view  of  this  theory  taken 
by  Helmhoits  is  that  it  ftimisheB  aa  expla- 
nation of  the  sensation  of  pitch.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  suppose  tliat  the  nerves  con. 
neoted  with  that  part  of  the  resonant  scale 
(membrana  basilaria)  which  corresponds  to 
a  given  pitch  prodace  hy  their  excitation 
the  sensation  of  notes  of  that  pitch,  to  plaoe 
the  theory  of  the  sensation  of  sound  on  » 
level  with  those  of  the  other  senses. 

There  is  an  objection  to  this  part  of  the 
theory.  It  seems  difflcnlt  to  beb'eve  that  an 
excitation  which  affects  in  a  neariy  nnifbnii 
manner  nerve-t^minals  covering  an  interval 
ofa  whole  tone,  and  with  but  little  leas  in- 
tensity nerve-terminals  extending  to  an 
interval  of  abont  a  major  third,  ehonld  be 
able  to  give  a  sensation  of  pitoh  having  the 
singleness  and  certainty  which  that  sensa- 
tion possesses  in  a  good  ear,  if  the  sensation 
of  pitch  is  different  in  each  nerve- terminal. 
If  we  were  to  admit  that  the  vibration- num- 
ber still    preserves    its  pecnliarity   in  the 
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transfQrmatioii  into  nerre-force,  and  that  all 
the  nerves  of  soimd  are  eqnally  condnito  for 
nerve-forces  different  in  kind,  we  should 
have  the  position  whioli  would  be  forced  on 
ns  if'  we  came  io  the  conclnsion  that  the 
above  objection  was  nnanswerable. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the 
effects  of  the  combination  of  notes.  '  I 
should  translate  "  Storiingen  "  in  the  title  b; 
"  pertarbatiODB,"  the  accurate  astronomical 
equivalent,  rather  than  "  interruptions  :  "  for 
combinatioD-tonea  are  certainly  perturba- 
tions, bat  can  hardly  be  called  intermptions 
of  harmony. 

Combination-tones  have  their  ori^n  in 
the  simnltaneons  action  of  two  or  more 
simple  vibrations  on  the  same  portion  of  air, 
or  other  medinm  of  transmission.  They 
consist  of  difference-tones  and  sammation- 
tones.  As  to  the  difference-tones,  the  theory 
of  Tonng  ia  apt  still  to  find  defenders ;  this 
ascrihea  them  to  the  effect  of  beats,  too 
namerons  to  be  perceived  separately.  Helm- 
holtz  has  shown  that  this  idea  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  lacts ;  it  ia  also  founded  on  a  com- 
plete misconception,  arising  in  an  analogy 
fonndod  on  a  -Terbal  ambignity.  As  to  the 
&cts:  first,  beats  can  be  distinctly  perceived, 
as  snch,  up  to  a  number  per  second  (between 
100  and  2O0)  much  higher  than  the  vibra- 
tion-number of  many  audible  sounds,  and 
they  do  not  present  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  the  tones  of  the  same  vibration-number. 
For  instance,  Helmholtz  addncea  the  132 
beats  per  second  of  the  interval  b'"  c""  as 
being  still  distinctly  audible  as  beats.  But 
thia  same  number  is  the  vibration -number 
of  tenor  C  ;  and  if  beats  could  pass  over  into 
a  tone,  this  should  be  the  form  assumed  by 
the  beats.  Again,  in  many  casea  the  beat« 
and  combination -tones  can  be  heard  at  the 
sam.e  time,  constituting  separate  portions  of 


then 


aof  b 


As  to  the  theory.  The  vibrations  which 
ponstitnte  sound  are  variations  of  pressure 
or  position.  The  variations  which  consti- 
tute beats  are  variations  of  sound.  Varia- 
tions of  sonnd  itself  do  not  constitute  a 
fresh  sound.  There  ia  an  ambiguity  in  the 
word  "  beat."  It  seems  to  infer  that  there 
is  an  impulse,  an  excsBs  of  pressure,  at  the 
swell  of  the  beat — i.  e.,  when  the  sound  has 
the  greatest  intensity.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  n^ative  impulses  and  pressures  in- 
crease just  as  much  as  the  positive  during 
the  beat,  nalesa  some  property  of  the  me- 
dinm comes  into  play  to  make  them  dif- 
ferent. This  property  is  found  in  the  air  in 
the  difierence  in  its  behaviour  on  compression 
and  rarefaction,  when  these  &re  beyond  the 
limit  where  changes  of  pressure  are  propor- 
tional to  the  changes  of  volume.  It  may  be 
shown  by  a  much  more  simple  process  than 
any  given  in  Helmholtz's  book  that  this  de- 
fect of  proportionality  leads  at  once  of  ne- 
cessity to  the  existence  of  both  the  differ- 
ence and  summation- tones  of  Helmholta. 

The  employment  of  beats  for  the  analysis 
of  notes  leads  to  au  inyestigatian  as  to  the 
limit  of  deep  tones.  By  applying  this 
method  to  the  notes  of  the  siren,  Helmholtz 
showed  that  the  fundamental  vibration 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  puffs  of  air 
ia  not  produced  nntil  the  rate  of  about 
eighty  per  second,  lower  notes  consisting 
entirely  of  harmonica.     The  application  of 


large  stopped  organ-pipes  is  then  suggested  ; 
Helmholtz  does  not  take  the  obvious  course 
of  applying  to  them  a  method  like  that  he 
used  for  the  siren,  but  assumes  that  the 
notes  are  aabslantially  pure  tones.  It  is 
easy  to  show  that  these  notes  contain  a 
lai^  proportion  of  12"",  the  beats  of  a 
semitone  following  the  pattern  U  u  u  TJ  uu, 
where  U  is  a  beat  of  the  fnndamentalg  and  u 
of  the  12"".  Sounding  the  C,  —  C,t  of  an 
ordinary  Bonrdon,  it  is  recognised  that  the 
fundamental  is  still  heard  with  great  clear- 
ness ;  this  corresponds  to  about  thirty-four 
vibrations  per  second.  I  requested  Sir  F. 
Ouseley  to  perform  the  eiperiment  of  sound- 
ing the  succeHsive  seniitones  of  the  thirty- 
two-foot  octave,  and  noticing  where  the  beats 
of  the  fundamental  ceased  to  be  audible. 
Sir  F.  Onseley  informs  me  that  be  heard 
the  slow  beats  of  the  fundamental  when 
sounding  F,jB  and  Q,„  but  not  lower ; 
but  his  impression  is  that  he  could  hear 
them  lower  with  open  pipes.  This  might  be 
the  case  if  the  fact  be  that  his  stopped  32's  do 
not  produce  their  fundaniontal  vibration  in 
sensible  intensity  below  the  point  in  question. 
I  also  requested  Dr.  Stainer  to  perform  the 
experiment  with  the  open  32*8  at  St.  Paul's. 
Open  pipes  sounded  in  semitones  give  the 
pattern  TJuUn,  corresponding  to  funda- 
mental and  octave.  I  have  myself  ascertained 
that  in  large-scale  open  pipes  the  a's  are 
scarcely  audible,  consequently  the  tone  of 
such  pipes  ia  much  purer  than  that  of  large 
atopped  pipes,  contrary  to  Helmholtz's  state- 
ment. Dr.  Stainer  informs  me  that  he  only 
recognised  the  beats  of  the  octave  in  two 
of  the  upper  semitones  of  the  thirty-two 
foot  octave  ;  and  tha,t  in  all  other  cases  he 
heard  only  the  beats  of  the  fundamental, 
and  this  right  down  to  C„ — C„lt  :  i.e.,  down 
to  a  tone  corresponding  to  about  seventeen 
vibrations  per  second,  which  ia  much  lower 
than  anything  Helmholtz  indicates.  But 
Dr.  Stainer  points  out  that  the  noise  about 
St,  Fanl's  renders  it  an  unsuitable  place  for 
any  delicate  observations. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  ex- 
perimente  of  Helmholtz  with  the  large  tuning 
fork  and  sliding  weight,  and  also  with 
the  loaded  string,  the  failure  to  hear  vibra. 
tions  below  about  thirty  arose  from  the 
vibrations  not  being  communicated  to  the 
air  in  sensible  intensity ;  the  alternative  is 
that  the  range  of  his  ear  may  be  very  short. 
There  is  some  mistake  about  the  experiment 
with  the  loaded  string  (p.  268)  :  it  ia  atatcd 
that  at  B„  with  thirty-four  vibrations  in  t 
second,  there  was  scarcely  anything  audible 
now,  B„  would  have  about  thirty-one  vibra- 
tioua.  Turning  to  the  original  we  find  B,, 
which  corresponds  to  B|,l>  of  about  twenty- 
nine  and  a-half  vibrations ;  so  that  it  is  im- 
poaaible  to  tell  what  ia  intended.  There  is 
another  case  at  p.  424,  where  the  German  B 
is  left  instead  of  Bb. 

The  theory  of  conaonance  and  dissonance 
fimnded  on  tbe  principles  established  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book,  is  one  of  Helmholtz's 
greatest  achievements.  In  the  latter  part 
this  is  worked  into  the  foundation  of  a  theory 
of  mnaic.  Space  forbids  my  entering  into 
these  subjects  further  than  to  remark  that 
Helmholtz  finds  himself  led  to  preset  just 
intonation,  or  a  reformed  system  of  tuning, 
as  not  only  advantageous  in  theory,  bat  as 


worthy  of  adoption  in  practice.  This  psrt 
of  the  work  has  formed  the  basis  of  investi. 
gations  on  systems  of  tuning  made  by  Ur. 
Ellis,  myself,  and  others.  The  greater  pvt 
of  Mr.  Ellis's  Appendix,  which  forms  ahontt 
fifth  of  the  entire  volume,  is  occupied  witi 
an  account  of  these. 

Mr.  Ellis's  principal  investigation  is  on 
the  subject  he  calls  "  Uaeical  BuodenH." 
The  method  thus  described  has  for  ilg  ab- 
ject the  practical  employment  of  just  inbjia. 
tion  in  a  rigorous  manner,  without  wj 
resort  to  approximations.  The  not«e  ate 
arranged  in  a  acheme  of  horizonial  ud 
vertical  lines,  each  horizontal  step  to  the 
right  being  a  perfect  third  up,  and  each 
vertical  step  a  perfect  fifth.  Pliwing  anj. 
where  on  this  scheme  an  oblong  which  in- 
cludes three  notes  in  a  horizontal  and  four 
in  a  vertical  line,  we  find  within  it  twelve 
notes,  which  are  defined  as  constituting  Ik 
daodene  of  a  note  occupying  a  definitt 
position  within  the  oblong.  The  practjcsl 
use  of  this  ia  Intended  to  be  that  the  actual 
notes  can  be  designated  without  alters^ 
the  ordinary  notation  of  music,  by  Eimplj 
writing  above  the  line '  the  name  of  th 
duodene  employed.  Thia  method  ia  pre 
c.isely  analogous  to  that  known  as  "Tonic 
Sol-fa."  The  method,  employed  by  Helm- 
holtz, and  followed  in  the.tezt  of  the  trans- 
lation, may  be  derived  from  tbe  same  Bcheoe 
of  arrangement.  The  unmarked  lettersrefn 
te  a  certain  vertical  line  ;  a  line  over  tlif 
letter  refers  it  to  the  vertical  line  aitnalrf 
one  step  to  the  left,  one  under  tbe  letter  to 
the  line  one  atep  to  th.e  right,  and  eo  od. 
This  is  inapplicable  to  written  music,  bnt"* 
based  on  the  more  conYenient  principle  of 
referring  accurately  to  the  fundamental 
scheme  by  a  single  mark  always  emplojea, 
which  involves  an  extremely  simple  ide*. 
The  method  I  have  proposed  and  prefer  «- 
tains  this  advantage,  and  is  abo  spplicsbl^ 
to  written  music.  I  take  it  to  bear  tliesuoe 
relation  to  Mr-  Ellis's  that  the  ordinary  no- 
tation does  to  "  Tonic  Sol-fa-"  It  Is,  hoK- 
ever,  primarily  used  with  reference  to  ap- 
proximate systems. 

Mr.  Ellia's  letter- notation  is  indepenW 
of  the  duodenary  arrangement,  and  I  <»''■ 
sider  it  very  inconvenient.  Also,  the  nu- 
merous typographical  symbols  he  emploji 
have,  in  many  cases,  no  obviona  relation  l" 
what  they  denote,  and,  with  the  extensive 
new  vocabulary,  cause  the  subject  to  prea«°' 
unnecessarily  an  appearance  of  great  diffi- 
culty. At  the  same  time  Mj-.  ElUa  mun 
have  the  fullest  credit  for  the  completen* 
of  his  account  of  all  the  principal  re-'iearclies; 
and  when  bis  notation  and  vocabulnry  w 
once  mastered,  but  little  difficulty  wiU  i*- 
main  in  any  part  of  the  subject. 

The  remaining  notices  in  this  Appendii 
refer  to  Professor  Mayer's  aconatioil  re- 
searches ;  to  the  machines  constructed  «■ 
spectively  by  Mr.  Donkin  and  Mr.  TislQ 
for  the  mechanie«a  description  of  combinri 
vibrations ;  the  string-organ  of  Mr.  BaiW 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Farpier ;  and  a  nnmber 
of  other  pointe  of  interest  to  the  Btadont  ol 
aconstics.  There  is  a  very  good  article  o» 
Helmholtz's  vowel-theory,  to  which  Hi. 
Ellis's  positbu  as  a  philologist  gives  sp«)i»i 
weight;  but  I  have  already  discnaaed  tun 
point.  R.  H.  M.  B03AS0MI. 
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The  Academiea  of  Cicero.     The  Text  revised 

and  explaioed  by  Jctmea  S.  Reid,   M..A., 

AssiatanU Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of  Christ's 

College,    Cambridge.       (London :     Mao- 

millan  &  Co.,  1874.) 

We  cordinlly  welcome  this  little  book  as  a 

valnoble  contribntion  to  the  intelligent  study 

of    Cicero's    philosophical    writings.      Mr. 

Reid'a  main  aim  is  modest  enongh  : — 

"  I  tiuat,"  he  Bays,  "  that  the  work  in  its  preflent 
ahsipe  will  be  of  use  to  undergraduate  students  of 
the  Uuiversities,  iind  also  to  pupils  and  teacher* 
alike  in  all  schools  where  the  phdosophical  works 
of  Cicero  are  studied,  but  especially  in  those  where 
an  attempt  is  made  to  impart  such  instruction  in 
the  ftocient  philosophy  as  will  prepare  the  way 
for  the  complete  knowledge  dow  r»q^uired  in  the 
final  clsssii^  examinations  far  honours  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambrid^.  My  notes  have  been 
written  throughout  with  a  practical  reference  to 
the  needs  of  junior  students. 
Language  like  this  does  not  always  prepare 
a  reader  for  snch  conscientions  and  scholarly 
work  aa  we  find  in  this  edition. 

The  introdnctioQ  contains  a  clear  and 
interesting  acconnt  of  Cicero's  philosophical 
stndies,  of  his  general  attitude  tovvards 
philosophy,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  com- 
poaition  of  the  Aeadenuoa  as  we  have  it. 
Mr.  Beid  is  right,  we  think,  in  emphatically 
calling  attention  to  the  real  merits  of  Cicero 
in  philosophical  writing ;  to  the  genuine  and 
solid  interest  which  philosophy,  ae  liatinized 
by  him,  must  always  have  for  the  student 
of  antiquity.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  stylist 
that  Cicero  deserves  well  of  us  in  this  respect. 
Taken,  indeed,  as  so  much  metaphysics, 
Cicero's  presentation  of  philosophical  ideas 
is,  in  spite  of  its  beauty  of  form,  too  in- 
accurate, too  oratorical,  too  dependent,  oflen, 
on  thoroughly  inferior  sources,  to  have  any 
independent  valne.  Bnt  an  independent 
value  it  nndoabtedly  has  in  another  sense, 
as  embodying  in  the  most  vivid  way  the 
transition  from  the  metaphysical  to  the 
ethical  point  of  view  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  later  Greek  specnlation.  .  The 
Romans  used  philosophy  with  the  power  and 
healthy  sense  of  men  who  knew  that  they 
were  making  history.  Their  metaphysics 
were  as  such  ^-alneless  ("qnis  enim  est 
istomm  Graecomm,"  says  Cicero,  "  qni 
qnemqoam  nostmm  qaidqaam  intellegere 
arbitretur  "  •)  ;  bnt  a  clear  idea  of  the  pro- 
cess implied  in  their  employment  of  philo- 
sophy— the  translation  of  its  formulae  into 
literary  Latin,  the  absorption  of  its  leading 
maxims  into  the  atmosphere  of  ordinary 
cultivated  life,  the  ntilising  of  dialectic  for 
the  purposes  of  rhetoric  or  exhortation,  the 
colouring  of  oratory  with  a  tinge  of  specula- 
tive culture — is  more  vividly  impressed  upon 
tiio  imagination  by  Cicero's  example  and 
■w^ritings  than  by  those  of  any  other  Latin 
author  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
liucretins. 

As  a  critic  of  the  text  Mr.  Reid  leans  in 
the  conservative  direction,  the  result  being 
that  his  text  "  lies  considerably  nearer  the 
MSS.  than  that  of  Halm  "  (Pre&ce,  p.  viii.). 
Aa  instances  in  which  he  seems  to  be  right 
aa  against  other  editors,  we  may  perhaps 
point  to  the  note  on  satis  sum  longo  vnlenaUo, 
1,  1 ;  on  ia  mihi  nunc,  1.  10  ;  on  -pace  cojistt- 


•  Dt  Oratat,  2,  |  77. 


mifiir,  2.  2;  and  vaviaeraperiunlur,  1.42,  on 
which  we  may  remark  that  if  a  parallel  for 
viam  reperire  be  required,  it  may  be  found  in 
Virgil  (Aen.  9.  1!>5).  In  1.  12,  however, 
we  have  considerable  donbt  whether  Mr. 
Reid  is  right  in  keeping  the  MSS.  reading 
"Bmtas  .  .  .  sicphilosophiamLatinia  Htteris 
peraeqnitnr  nihil  at  iisdem  de  rebus  Graecia 
desideTet."  To  say  "  Brutus  writes  so  well 
on  philosophy  in  Latin  that  the  Greeks  feel 
nothing  lacking  on  the  mattera  in  question," 
would  be,  we  should  think,  too  bald  and 
elliptical  a  way  of  speaking  for  Cicero.  If 
Oraecia  desiderel  is  right,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  something  else  in  the 
sentence  has  dropped  out.  In  1.  13  Mr. 
Reid  writes  for  contra  Philoni*  of  the  MSS., 
eoTitra  ea  Pkilonis  :  is  it  possible  that  what 
Cicero  wrote  was  contra  rationem  Pkilmiis  ? 

We  may  mention  a  few  other  points  on 
which  we  arc  inclined  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Reid.  On  1.  28,  "cnm  ita  moveatur  ilia  vis 
qnam  qualitatem  esse  diximns,  et  cum  sic 
ultro  citroqne  vcr^etiir"  Mr.  Bold  says  the 
nse  of  vergari  is  strange.  It  is  purely  a  not 
uncommon  nse  in  Ciceronian  Latin :  comp. 
De  Finibia,  5.  86,  "verses  te  hue  atque  illnc 
necesse  est,"  and  Lucretius  6. 125,  175,  277. 
Again,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Beid's 
view  of  the  difBcutt  passage  1.  37,  where 
Cicero  has  apparently  committed  the  great 
blunder  of  mskiog  the  Stoic  kiroTpoiiyiiiva  a 
subdivision  of  the  Xt)n-ra.  It  is  surely  far 
more  likely  that  Cicero  (as  Madvig  on  De 
Finibut  5.  30  has  suggested)  shonid  have 
either  misunderstood  or  been  misled  by  some 
careless  Greek  anthor,  than  that  be  shonid 
have  written  a  I^tin  sentence  in  which 
all  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition  are 
neglected.  On  2.  33,  "quo  enim  omnia 
iudioentnr  snblato  reliqua  se  negant  tollere ; 
ut  si  qnis  qnem  ocnlis  privaverit,  dicat  ea, 
quaecemipossent,  senon  adeniisse,"  it  seems 
to  US  that  neither  Mr.  Reid  nor  any  other 
commentator  whoni  he  quotes  has  hit  on  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  of  taking  the  words, 
which  is  to  translate  ut  as  =:  ut  si.  "  As  if 
a  man,  after  depriving  another  of  his  eyes, 
were  to  say  that  he  had  not  deprived  him  of 
the  objects  of  sight."  This  nse  of  ut  is 
illustrated  by  Munro  on  Locretins  6.  1232. 
On  2.  80  Mr.  Reid  has  anrely  missed  the 
force  of  the  words  "  0  praeclamm  prospec- 
tnm."  Cicero  has  been  dwelling  on  the 
defectiveness  of  the  senses,  and  instances 
the  fact  that  from  the  place  where  he 
is  standing  he  can  see  the  Oumanum 
of  Catulns,  but,  as  his  sight  is  not 
long  enough,  he  cannot  see  the  Pompei. 
anum.  "0  praeelarum  prospectum  !  What 
a  wonderful  stretch  of  vision  !  We  can  see 
Puteoli  "  (be  continues),  "  bnt  not  our  friend 

Avianius  who  may  be  walking  there 

Were  a  god  to  ask  me,  I  should  be  bold  to 
answer  that  I  am  bj  no  Eoeana  content  with 
my  pair  of  eyes."  Bat  Mr.  Reid  takes  the 
words  0  pToeclarHiit  prospeel'im  as  a  raptur- 
ous outburst  on  the  beauty  of  tlie  scenery. 

We  have  observed  a  few  oversigbta  and 
misprints.  In  1.  33  Mr.  Reid  gives  in  hie 
text  diseiplina  and  ■muiati'oites,  in  his  note 
forma  and  imnititationes  ;  on  p.  135  we  find 
"  Deraocrifcns  (4C0 — 357  B.C.)  was  really 
very  little  older  than  Socrates  (4fi8— 399), 
who  died  nearly  i^ty  years  before  him."  On 
pp.  3  and  4  occnrtn^Ut^antaadi^'^''^^^'i 


on  pp.  118  and  131  codo 
on  p.  10  ea  quae  for  ea  qi 
arehwa  for  Mnesarekus.        H.  Nsttleship. 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 
PHTsioLoar. 
On  Unipolar  Nerve-Slimulation. — When  only  one 
electrode  is  in  contact,  whether  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, with  a  nerve-trunk,  while  the  other  is  ap- 
plied to  a  distant  part  of  the  body,  the  resnltB  of 
stimolatioD  are  very  diffeient  (tont  tho«e  obtained 
by  allowing  the  current  to  traverse  a  portion  of 
the  nerve  included  batwtten'  the  two  poles  of  the 
bsttery.  The  effects  of  unipolar  stimulation  have 
receutly  been  investigated  by  Cbsuveau  {Comptes 
Rendus,  November  2  and  8,  '1876).  In  the  fiist 
Beiiea  of  experiments,  a  motor  nerve  (in  nfu)  wss 
stimulated  with  the  positive  and  negative  poles 
alternately.  After  every  pair  of  stimulations,  the 
intensity  of  the  continued  current  employed  was 
increased ;  the  successive  increments  being  of 
equal  value.  It  was  found  that  when  the  cinrent 
had  attained  a  certaindegreeof  inteBsity(constant 
for  each  indiridual  case),  the  two  polee  produced 
exactly  equal  effects,  i.e.,  the  leemting  muscular 
contractions  were  equal  in  extent  and  duration. 
Above  and  below  this  point,  equal  currents  from 
the  two  poles  were  no  Itm^r  followed  by  eqnsi 
effects;  aoove  it,  the  positive  pole  was  found  te 
he  more  active  than  the  nef^tive  one :  below  it, 
the  negative  prevailed  over  the  positive  pole.  On 
suhetituting  a  sensory  for  a  motor  nerve,  similar 
results  were  obeerved,  save  that  the  proparties  of  the 
two  poles  were  reversed.  When  a  motor  nerve  was 
repeatedly  stimulated  with  the  positive  pole  slone, 
the  int«nBitv  of  the  current  bemg  augmented  in 
arithmetical  progression,  the  motor  effect  was 
found  to  maintain  a  constant  relation  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current,  until  exhaustion  began  to 
show  itself.  Od  substituting  the  negative  for  the 
positive  pole  in  this  experiment,  the  maximum 
motor  effect  was  very  soon  reached,  subsequent 
increase  of  current  being  no  longer  followed  by 
iocreased  effect.  Precisely  the  same  phenomena 
occurred  in  the  esse  of  sensory  nerves ;  but  tiie 
two  poles  were  found  to  have  exchanged  their 
properties  with  each  other.  A  consideration  of 
the  above  results  will  ^o  fer  to  explain  the  con- 
fused and  even  contiadictory  results  achieved  by 
Cyon,  on  trying  to  reproduce  in  the  human  Bnbje<% 
those  phenomena  of  bipolar  electrotonus  which 
were  first  studied  by  Pfliiger  in  the  isolated  nerve- 
muscle  preparation  of  the  bog. 

Experimental  Arrest  of  a  Zymotic  Process  m 
the  Liainff  Organism.^-Jt  was  accidentally  found 
by  Lucbsinger  {Pfliigtr's  Archie,  li.  10)  that 
the  injection  of  a  watery  solution  of  glycerine 
into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  a  cat  (»' 
rabWt  was  invariably  followed  hy  an  abundant 
discharge  of  the  colouring-matter  of  the  blood 
through  the  kidneys.  Inasmuch  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  red  corpuscles  in  the  circulating  fluid  is 
always  attended  by  the  Uberation  of  a  ferment 
capable  of  transforming  glycogen  into  sugar,  the 
latter  snbstance  was  looked  for  in  the  urine.  Not 
a  trace  of  it  cotdd  he  detected.  Subsequent  ex- 
periment«  showed  that  its  absence  was  not  due  to 
any  lack  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  The  possihili^ 
next  suggested  itself  that  the  glycenae  might 
have  cheijied  the  characteriatic  activity  of  the 
ferment.  The  following  experimental  results  seem 
to  show  that  glycerine  is  really  endowed  with 
some  such  power.  It  is  well  known  that  gly- 
ia  may  be  excited  at  will  in  tbe  rabbit,  by  in- 
juring a  particular  spot  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  or  hy  putting  the  animal  under  the  in- 
fluence of  curare.  Now  it  was  found  that  the  occur- 
rence of  this  artificial  glycosuria  could  always  be 
prevented  by  the  previous  injection  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  glycerine  under  the  skin.  Moreover, 
the  transformation  of  hepatic  glycc^n  into  sugar, 
which  usually  oecnts  soon  after  death,  may  be 
checked  by  injecting  glycerine  subcutaneoutly 
during  Ufe. 
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JMynbtiMtMiI  AetioR  of  a  new  AUuHmd. — &j 
tetiuK  on  diethyloxamide  nitli  pkoephonu  penta- 
dilonde,  Wiilach  has  succeeded  in  the  ayntbesia 
of  an  ftUodoid  to  which  he  has  given  tke  name  of 
chlorozalethylin.  The  action  of  this  new  com- 
pound has  been  inveetignted  br  Binz  (Archin  fiir 
exp.  Paihologia  und  PhannakologU,  October  22, 
1S75).  It  exerta  a  decidedly  depresaant  inSuenoe 
on  the  cerebral  and  spinal  centreg  of  the  frog ;  the 
peripheral  nervee  are  affected  in  the  nme  way, 
out  at  a  later  period.  In  waim-blooded  animals, 
it  lowe«  the  tamparature  of  the  body,  but  does 
not  produce  narcotic  effects  in  any  mammal  ei~ 
cept  the  cat.  It  resembles  atropia  in  paralysing 
the  inhibitory  apparatus  of  the  heart ;  so  thtit, 
-when  a  frog  has  been  put  under  its  influence,  neither 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  riruu  vauxat,  nor 
the  injection  of  muacarin,  availa  to  stop  the  ven- 
tricular contractions.  When  a  sufficient  dose  had 
been  admioistervd  to  a  rabbit,  irritation  of  the 
vagua  was  no  longer  followed  by  its  usual  effect 
Though  reaembliiig  atiopia  in  its  action  on  the 
heart,  the  new  alkaloid  differs  from  it  in  not 
causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil  when  instilled  into 
the  eye.  Both  in  its  posildve  and  its  negative  pro- 
pertiea  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  more  nearly  allied 
to  tropin,  a  derivative  of  atxopia. 

On  tie  Cornaiit  lehieh  foUowt  IjUracranial 
Dimnonofthe  TrigenuoMt. — The  curious  efiecton 
the  nutrition  of  the  eyeball,  produced  by  section 
of  the  fifth  nerve  within  the  skull,  was  first  pointed 
out  b^  Magendie  in  1824  Since  that  time,  his 
expenmeDtH  have  often  been  repeated  and  varied, 
with  the  object  of  making  out,  if  posrible,  whether 
tiie  corneal  changes  rtould  be  ascribed  to  lesion  of 
certain  "trophic"  fibres  supposed  to  run  in  the 
brancbee  of  the  trigeminus,  or  simply  to  the  ex- 
ternal iiritation  and  injury  from  which  the  eye- 
baU,  by  Tssaon  of  its  insensibility,  is  no  longer 
shielded  by  its  ordinary  aafegnarda.  Genftleben 
believes  himself  to  have  set  the  question  finallyat 
rest  ( ViTBhow't  Archie,  October  12, 1875).  Hia 
conelorioDS  cm,  in  the  main,  identioal  with  thoee 
at  which  Snellen  foimerly  arrived ',  but  they  are 
supported  by  a  stronger  body  of  more  varied  evi~ 
deiice.  The  primary  change  in  the  cornea  he  finds 
to  be  a  simple  necrosis  of  very  limited  dimennonB, 
caused  by  violence  inflicted  on  the  insensible  eye- 
ball. This  circumscribed  necrosis  is  followed,  in 
accordance  with  well-known  pathological  laws,  by 
a  secondary  inflammation,  setting  out  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  advancing  towards  its 
centie.  Theee  changes  are  wholly  independent  of 
any  "  trophic "  influences  conveyed  tbjough  the 
trigeminus ;  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  contains  any  "trophic" 
fibres.  Siuitsin's  statement,  that  the  occurrence 
of  corneitis  after  dirisioo  of  the  fiith  nerve  may  be 
prevented  by  the  simultaneous  extirpation  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  was 
found  to  bo  entirely  erroneous. 

On  tame  Pomtx  cmaucted  with  the  JPunetiim  cf 
the  JTufruys.— ^riitiner  describee  a  set  of  expen- 
ments  intended  to  throw  light  on  the  connexion 
between  the  arterial  btood-preesure  and  the 
quantity  of  urine  secreted  in  a  given  time  (lytSfftr's 
Archie,  xL  6  and  7).  He  brings  evidence  to  ^ow 
that  the  relation  between  them  is  less  simple  than 
Lndwig  originally  aappoaed  it  to  be.  A  great  fall 
of  blood-pieeauTe,  such  as  is  eaiued  by  division  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  cervical  region,  or  by  poison- 
ing with  curare  and  chloral  hydrate,  undoubtedly 
arreels  the  renal  secretion ;  but  the  latter  may  be 
re-estabUshed,  without  any  proportionate  rise  of 
blood-pressure,  by  injecting  urea  or  sodic  ni- 
trate into  a  vein.  On  the  other  hand,  annria 
may  likewise  follow  an  inereaae  of  blood-prea- 
sure,  caused  by  intermittent  electrical  stimnla- 
tion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  by  the 
effect  of  an  aocumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  ibe 
blood  upon  the  vaao-motor  centre.  The  mecha- 
uism  of  this  form  of  suppreasion  is  simple  enough. 
The  transndation  of  water  through  the  walla  of 
the  Malpifhiaa  capillaries  is  proportionate  to  the 
blood-preasiiTe  in  their  interior.    But  the  gonetal 


two  methods  described  above  affects  the 
aflbient  vessels  of  the  tufts  in  common  with  all 
Other  artarioles,  and  hinders  the  blood  in  their 
interior  from  taking  part  in  the  general  rise  of 
tension.  If  the  enieriment  be  repeated  after 
previous  section  of  the  vaao-motor  nwves  going 
to  one  kidney,  we  find  secretion  proceeding 
actively  in  this  organ,  while  it  is  arrested  in  the 
opposite  one.  Must  we  then  conclude  that  th» 
flow  of  urinary  water  depezids  simply  on  the 
degree  of  tension  subsisting  in  the  Malpighian 
tufts  ?  The  diuretic  effects  of  urea  ana  sodic 
nitrate,  alluded  to  above,  prove  that  these  sub- 
stances exert  some  more  immediate  influence 
on  the  secretory  function.  Indeed,  diuretic 
agents  may  be  grouped  in  two  diviaons :  some, 
like  digitalis,  operating  indirectly,  by  the  varia- 
tions in  blood-preasure  which  they  cause ;  others, 
like  sodic  nitrate  and  urea,  by  exercising  a  more 
direct  and  special  influence  on  the  secreting  tissue. 


laCROSCOFICAL  ROTH. 

At  a  "sdentjfic  evening'  of  the  Royal  Micro- 
scopical Society,  held  at  King's  College  on  the 
24di  ult.,  Mr.  H.  G.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,tbe  Presideiit, 
exhiluted  his  new  apparatus  for  exactly  deter- 
mining the  position  of  absorption  bauds  seen  witii 
the  microspectroBcope,  to  wnich  we  alluded,  with 
explanations  of  the  principle,  in  the  AcADEVY 
for  N'ovember  13,  p.  600.  It  was  found  very  easy 
to  brin^  the  bands  of  the  test  scales  to  poaitions 
coinciding  with  those  of  the  bands  to  be  tested. 
Starting  the  apparatus  at  the  zero  of  its  scale,  the 
amount  of  rotation  required  to  bring  any  band 
into  the  right  position  was  es«ily  read  off,  and  on 
reference  to  a  table  which  Mr.  Sorby  has  calculated, 
and  noblished  in  the  Monthly  Microtcopical  Journal 
for  this  month,  the  wave  length  in  millionth^  of  a 
millimetre  can  be  ascertained  by  simple  inspection. 
The  figures  and  explanations  given  in  the  above- 
mentioned  journal  will  enable  any  skilful  optician 
to  make  the  instrument. 

At  the  oidinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
MicroBcopieal  Society  on  the  lat  inst,  Professor 
Bennett  directed  attention  to  some  peculiar  bodies 
he  found  in  Drosera,  Finguicula,  and  other  in- 
sectivorous plants.  These  bodies  are  below  the 
cuticle,  and  have  a  glandular  aspect.  They  exhibit 
some  cro9S  markings,  which  give  them  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  external  glands  of  Coleua, 
described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Slack  (Jlf.  M.  J., 
May,  1872),  but  thev  are  not,  as  those  are,  epider- 
mic structures  of  the  nature  of  glandnlar  hairs. 
They  have  evidently  a  different  function  as  well  aa 
a  different  poaiti_on,  and  Profeseor  Bennett  thinks 
it  posaible  they  are  organs  of  digestion.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  diawinga  and  by  the  exhimtion 
of  the  actual  objects  under  the  microscope. 

On  the  same  evening  Dr.  lawson  showed  an  ap- 
paratus, devised  by  M.  Ilayem  and  made  by  Nacbet, 
to  fitcilitate  the  estimation  of  the  nomber  of  red 
corpuscles  in  a  given  quantity  of  blood.  It  consisted 
in  a  cavitv  of  definite  size,  cut  in  a  glass  alide. 
Into  this  blood,  diluted  with  a  known  quantity  of 
serum,  is  placed,  and  viewed  with  an  eye-pieca 
furnished  with  a  micrometer,  showing  a  number  of 
square  spaces.  The  corpuscles  are  counted  iu 
these  spaces,  and  then,  by  a  simple  process  of  mul~ 
tiplication,  the  number  in  a  cubic  millimetre  is 
ascertained.  In  the  case  of  the  blood  exhibited 
by  Dr.  Lawson  this  number, exceeded  4,466,260, 

Profenor  T.  Bupert  Jones  on  the  seme  evening 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  tbe  recent 
researches,  chiefly  by  himself  and  Mr.  Kitchen 
Parker,  in  the  structure  and  classification  of 
foraminifera. 

M.  Paitl  Bert  has  Md  before  the  French 
Academy  a  r»iam£  of  the  observatjons  of  himself 
and  others  on  the  colour-changes  of  tbe  cha- 
meleon. They  appear  to  be  due  to  change  of 
place  of  certain  coloured  corpuscles.  When  they 
bury  themselves  under  the  skin  they  form  an 
qtaque  background  to  tbe  oeruleMCiit  layer,  and 


when  they  distribute  themseivea  in  supBtfidsI 
ramifications,  they  either  leave  the  skin  to  iaav  itt 
yellow  hue,  or  give  it  green  and  black  tints.  The 
movements  of  the  colour  corpuscles  «ie  directed 
by  two  orders  of  nerves,  one  causing  tb^  de- 
scending, and  the  other  their  ascending,  metians. 
In  a  state  of  extreme  excitatioD  the  corangde 
hide  below  the  skin,  and  do  BO  in  slsep,  anaeAhKn, 
or  death.  The  nerves  which  cause  tbe  coipuidM 
to  go  under  the  skin  have  the  greatest  snilo^  to 
vaso-constrictor  nerves.  They  follow  the  mued 
nerves  of  the  limbs,  and  the  great  sympitbetic 
of  the  neck,  and  do  not  cross  in  the  spiraj  aaimw. 
The  nerves  which  bring  tbe  corpuscke  ipudt 
reoemble  in  like  manner  the  vaeo-dilatoriKn«. 
Luminous  rays  belonging  to  tbe  Uae-rioktfiit 
of  the  spectrum  act  directly  on  the  contneiile 
matter  of  tbe  corpuscles,  and  canae  them  to  mm 
towards  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

A  laOROscopicAi.  examination  of  the  root-fibs 
of  pines  damaged  by  Phylloxera  leads  M.  Conn 
to  consider  the  injury  due  to  mechanics]  caaat, 
and  not  to  any  poisonous  injection.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  inaect'e  aucker  into  the  tissuea  csowa 
their  fading  (not  rotting),  and  the  oppoate  cdk 
swelL  The  aflected  cells  have  their  kn^tnliial 
growth  arrested,  and  from  this  arise  tensiaii  ud 
swdling,  and  a  r^id  exfoliation  of  the  T«nial 
laver  required  for  the  protection  of  tbe  tjesnea 
Tne  paper  wiU  be  fonnd  in  Comptm  Seaim\(x 
November  2S, 

In  the  Comptet  Sendut  for  Navember  15  h( 
wper  bvM.  Baltnani  on  the  Embryogeny  of  & 
Plea.     He  finds  the  ^g  of  P.  /(*»  better  sdutod 
to  researches  than  that  of  otl^  species,  sit^  m 
cmM  and  irnlant.     It  is   more  tnnsparait,  lad 
permits  the  various  stages  of  davsLopmeiit  to  I* 
Detter    observed.     As  tILe    flea's  egg  hie  bM 
deecribed  by  farmer  observers,  and  eepedallr  ^   . 
Leuckart,  M.  Balbiaui  merely  ol»erves  coac»iiiii.'    , 
its  envelopes,  that  they  coDsist  in  a  chorion  W 
vitelline  membrane,  both  very  thin,  tian^aiel 
and   eolourieas.      The    chorion   is   homogciMOi!. 
withont  sculpture,  or  gnperficial  reticulatunB.  Ibi 
rugose  shedl-like  aspect  its  surface  prceenti  to  : 
not  arisefrom  thismambraaB,asLeuckiutthMi;liii  ' 
but  is  caused  by  a  coating  the  ^  receives  at  tk 
moment  of  its  expulsion.     The  nucroOTieopeiiii|p 
of  the  chorion  are  numerous,  and  are  found  at  w 
anterior  as  well  as  at  tbe  posterior  pole.    Id  tli« 
two  regions  they  are  gro  uped  in  circular-spaces,  IsBf 
in  the  former,  where  the  micropyle  holes  nnnilw 
forty-five  to  fifty,  while  in  tbe  latter  there  are  onh 
twenty-five  to  tbir^.     In  the  anterior  groqi  H* 
has  m.  Bolbiani  seen  spermatic  filaments  ei^ifM. 
One  or  two  days  after  laying,  the  formatiau  o!  1^ 
embryonbegins  by  a  thickeningof  aportloDoft^   ' 
blastoderm,  in  the  form  of  a  band,  at  first  bn«l 
and  diffuse,  but  which  gradually  concentres  on  lie 
ventral  line  of  the  egg.     The  embryonarf  bsniekl 
continues  to  grow  at  its  posterior  part,  whence  ij   i 
makes  a  fold  which  peaetrates  the  vitellue,  tv   | 
bends  TOmid  to  the  doiwil,  or  opposite,  side  of  ft* 
egg.      This  replicated,  or  caudal,  eitremitr  ofw 
embryo  thus  has  for  its  oTigin  a  veritable  iavagip*' 
tion  of  the  blastoderm  at  the  posterior  pole,  «bi^ 
throughout  the  reet  of  its  length  the  embrjjif-  I 
suits  from  a  local   transformation  of  the  Uai'n- 
dermic    vesicle,   and    consequently   remains  «■ 
temal  to  the  vitellns.     This  mode'of  formatWB  of 
tbe  embryo  of  the  Policids  presents  a  type  in^  I 
mediate   between  that  of  the  DipUrs,  m  w)>» 
the  wh(de  embryo    is   exterior,  and  that  of  t»   | 
Ilemipters,  in  which  it  is  chiefly,  and  someuiB* 
entirety,  formed  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  olUf 
blastoderm   iuvaginated   in  the   vitellua.     AJ'* 
remarking  that  tbe  em  of  the   flea  is  loo  snull  t* 
moke   aectione  to  exCilrit  tbe  embryonic  laTeWi 
ond  tbe  part  they  play  in  the  process  of  derelop- 
ment,  M.  Bolbiani  obaarvea,  there  is  no  difficuli? 


ofthe 
seroos  envelope.  .  . 

period  of  development  terminates, 
early  stage  of  '  " 


With  their  formation,  the  ffirJ 
ipmeut  tarminates,  and  si  I* 
tlution,  the  organ  of  reproduc.  :■  ■ 
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is  •Iraadv  nsible  in  tlie  form  of  &  amall  eliuter  ai 
<jsBT  celiB  on  the  intenul  Burf&ce  of  the  ■bdomen, 
immediatelv  below  the  poeterior  mar^  of  the 
viteiluB.  No  envelope  Burnninda  this  mftss  of 
germinal  cells,  and  the  Bathoi  formeily  mentioned 
a  siinUarlj  precocious  appearance  of  reprodnctive 
eletnentH  in  Aphidians  ana  Lopidopters.  The  com~ 
menceinent  6t  the  Mcand  deTelotiinent  period  is 
marked  bj  the  i^peannce  of  the  mdiinenta  of 
cephalic  a/ppaaiage^ — sntaniMe  and  moatb'KU'gaiiB 
— which  last,  b;  piogTesB  of  evolutloii,  come  to 
be  organised  as  in  maxillary  or  ahradinff  inaecta 
(broyairi).  We  know  that  the  larva  of  the  flea 
feeds  on  solid  matters,  while  the  perfect  insect 
has  a  mouth  adapted  to  suction.  Another  pecn- 
lisaity  is  the  appearance  of  the  rudiments  of  tho- 
racic memben,  though,  the  larva  is  ban  in  an 
apodal  state.  "  This  tendencj  to  produce  append- 
ages like  the  legs  of  other  insects,  and  which  are 
destined  to  abort  in  iJie  embrjo  itself,  is  a  very 
interesting  fact  for  the  partisauB  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  while  it  is  inexplicable  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  iuTariabilit^  of  species."  Among 
the  phenomena  of  the  third  end  last  evolution 
period,  M.  Balbiani  mentions  "  the  rupture  of  the 
serous  or  eitamal  enrelope  of  the  cephalic  region 
of  the  emlayo,  its  concentration  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
SuM  as  a  crumpled  mass,  and,  finally,  its  penetra- 
tion in  the  vitelline  sac,  or  mid  intestine,  by 
an  opening  in  die  back  of  the  embryo.  At  tlie 
close  of  this  period,  a  little  bora  j  plate  is  found 
on  the  bead  of  the  larva,  which  enabtee  it  to  split 
the  membrane  at  the  time  of  hatching.  X, 
Kiinckd  has  described  and  fio^jred  this  in  P.felu, 
but  M.  Balbiani  claims  priority. 

IiT  the  last  "  Microeospic  Notes  "  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lettsom  was  quoted,  in  which  by  inadvert- 
ence the  mineral  Wnlfanite  was  spdt  Wij&nite. 
This  error  did  not  belong  to  that  gentleman. 


1y  the  Hermn  (toL  x.  part  S)  R  IteoAaa  i^ 
cusses  theinscription  of  the  Nulnan  king  Klho,  the 
ba«taid  Greek  of  which  he  explains  in  saveial  easea 
by  a  reference  to  Ocqitic  iaiomt  repraduoed  in 
Greek.  E.  Zeller  has  an  article  on  Aristotle  and 
Phibtans,  in  which  he  azfrnee  sgainst  Schaar- 
sebmidt,  that  some  at  least  of  the  alleged  rouaining 
fragments  of  Philolaoa  ftnmed  part  of  a  genuine 
work  of  that  phikwopber  known  to  Aristotla. 
Having  remarked  that  the  ulence  of  AriMotfe  on 
the  eouTcea  of  hie  information  about  Pythagorean- 
ism  proves  nothing,  ZeUer  basea  his  tbetMy  on  a 
comparison  of  the  statements  made  "kfj  oui  later 
informants  about  PhiloUms'  doctrines  witfa  some 
paaanges  in  which  Aristotle  speaks  in  similar  tenos 
of  the  Pythagoreans.  E.  Gnrtdus  eonteibatss  an 
elaborate  'paper,  full  of  ingenions  combinations,  on 
the  histo^  of  Corinth,  Leas  important,  thon^ 
all  interesting  in  their  way,  are  the  papeis  of  R. 
Neufaauer  on  the  arcJion^p  of  Rhoemetalkas  at 
Athens,  and  on  an  old  L«conian  inscription ;  of 
Hchanz  on  the  MS8.  of  Plato,  of  Kaibri  on  an 
oracular  inscription  found  at  Attalia  in  Pam^ylia, 
and  of  ZnrboT^  on  Sophocles  and  the  Elene. 
Latin  scholaisbip  is  refoeeented  in  this  number 
only  by  two  short  articles,  by  NiJldeke  on  the 
Roman  proriucesiUinatnatiteAifarw  and  Arabia, 
and  by  Gemoll  on  the  mntaal  relations  of  the  three 
MSS.  used  by  Lange  in  his  edititm  of  Hyginns'  (P) 
Dt  MttmtionSni*  Caitronm.  Otto  Seeck  ("  XSne 
EnttauBchnng  ")  exposes  in  an  amiutog  manner  Uie 
spurious  character  of  a  sappoaed  I^in  "  Life  of 
Cato,"  recently  discovered  at  Marburg  and  rashly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  authority  followed  bj 
Plutarch.  Seeck  shows  by  a  few  isstancee  that  it 
is  merely  a  translation  of  Plntarch  by  an  in- 
competent hand. 


MBETIN08  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Groloqicai,  SodETY. — (Wednetday,  December  1.') 
J.  EVASB,  Esq.,  F  Jt.S.,  Ficeident,  in  the  Chur. 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  continuation  of 


iSx.  J.  Olifton  Ward's  leeearebee  oil  the  granitic, 
granitoid,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Lake 
District.  AAer  describing  the  geological  relations 
of  the  Skiddaw  granite,  tne  author  referred  to  its 
microscopical  stractnre  and  chemical  compontion. 
In  estimating  the  preesure  nndw  which  t^e  rock 
may  have  been  formed,  he  has  resorted  to  Hr. 
Soriiy's  method  of  measuring  the  cavities  in  the 
crystals  of  quarts.  Analyses  were  given  of  the 
granite  and  of  the  associated  duastolite-ecbist, 
"  sptrtted  schist,"  and  mica  schist.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  quartz-felsite  of  St.  John's,  the 
syenitic  granite  of  Buttwmere,  and  some  other 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  district ;  and  it  was  suj- 
gmted  that  these  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
extreme  metamorphum  of  tbe  vokanic  aerim. 
The  stMnllsd  hypenUwnite  and  some  otim  rocks 
of  Oarrock  FeUs  were  described,  and  their  pro- 
'baUe  origin  discuned.  Some  of  these  rocks  may 
repieaeut  the  base  of  the  volcanic  series,  meta- 
morphosed at  groat  depths  and  altered  by  addition 
of  silica  introduced  from  below.  The  accuracy  of 
Pmfeesor  Sedgwick's  worii  in  the  Lake  District 
was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  author,  and  the 
general  queetion  of  metamorphiran  was  foUy  dis- 


Brttibh  AicHABOiioaicAi.  ABBOCunoiT. — 
(  Wedmaday,  Dtctunber  1.) 
Bb.  Kekvbick  exhilrited  an  annulet  made  from 
hematite,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  heart ;  Ur.  Oum- 
ing  exhibited  a  pyriformed  object  of  the  same 
Btone ;  Mr.  Baily  exhibited  a  variety  of  objects 
found  in  recent  excavations  in  Blomfield  Road, 
Finsbury :  Mr.  Cuming  exliibiled  specimens  of 
brass  book-clasps  cf  the  fift^uth  century ;  Mr. 
Brock  exhibited  ^>ecimen3  bf  plaster  decorations 
in  high  relief,  from  the  Old  Manor  Honse,  Ken- 
nington,  recently  pulled  down  ;  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Hayhew  exhibited  a  Butslem  figure  of  Sir  John 
Fafstalf,  a  Fnlham  jug  of  the  time  of  William  III., 
some  ancioit  glass  fragments,  an  Etruscan  cyathus, 
and  a  gold  imger-ring  of  tbe  Oladdagb  clan  of 
Galway ;  a  paper  by  Dr.  Woke  Smarl^  "  On  the 
Ancient  Woranip  of  Springa,"  was  read  and  dis- 
cussed; Sir  Ilenry  Dryden,  Bart.,  communicated 
an  account  of  Roman  remains  near  Rynhoe;  Mr. 
Brock  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Discovery  of  an 
ancient  War-ehip  near  Botley,"  a  vessel  130  feet 
long,  of  massive  ccmstruction,  and  which  evidently 
had  been  burnt ;  Mr.  Cuming  read  a  paper  "  On 
some  Roman TeaaerBeofTerra-cotta";  Mr.  Morgan 

give  a  summary  of  proceedings  at  the  Evesham 
ongress. 


Sm  SnufET  Smith  Saundkbs,  C.M.G.,  Pn- 
udent,  in  the  cliair.  Mr.  W.  A.  Forbes  exhibited 
a  variety  of  the  Burnet  Moth  (ZygamaJUipenduia), 
with  yellow  spots ;  of  which  he  hadbreda  number 
from  larvae  tdien  near  Winchester.  Mr.  Champion 
exhibited  some  rare  British  Ooleopt«rn.  Mr. 
William  Cole  exhibited  carernlly-eiecuted  draw- 
ings of  the  pupae  of  s  species  of  the  Dipterous 
g«aus  S^iydra,  which  he  hwl  taken  clinging  to  the 
stems  of  Rraas  in  brackish  water  near  Southend, 
Essex.  'The  President  referred  to  the  numerous 
parautes  found  on  bees  of  the  genus  Oeinia,  and 
remarked  that  M.  Jules  Lichteoatein  had  recently 
obtained  Zonitit  praegtant  from  the  cells  of  Otmia 
tridentatn  j  and  likewise  £uchalia  vettata,  from 
its  desiccated  adult  larvae,  in  the  same  way 
that  HaUicdla  Otmicida  eSects  its  metamorphoeis, 
thus  makiD|;  tlie  thirteenth  parasite  recorded  as 
infesting  this  particular  species  of  hee.  A  paper 
was  communicated  by  Dr.  Burmeister,  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  giving  a  description  of  a  new  genus  belong- 
iiu  to  the  family  Scaritidte  (nearly  allied  to 
(Momae),  taken  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Uruguay, 
near  the  town  of  Concordis.  The  third  nart  of 
the  "  Transactions  "  for  1875  was  on  the  taue. 


ABT[aCAUSS.~(ZAuraday,  Bectmher  2.) 
0.  8.  PxKCEVAi.,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  portion  of 
tb»  colleetion  of  eeala  prasented  to  the  Society  ^ 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Albert  Way  which  hs  has  alnady 
arranged,  being  tlie  Great  Seals  of  IJm  Sovereigns 
of  il^land.  By  the  French  kings,  seals  m 
DJonrdware  used  as  eariy  as  A.n.  670,  the  design 
being  usually  a  mdsly-exeeuted  head.  Antique 
'  -      Sari"-— ~ 
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antiquaries  for  authentic  portmita  of  the  kinga  who 
used  them.  The  kinga  of  England  before  die 
Conquest  rarely,  if  ever,  used  sefds  to  attest  docu- 
ments in  their  own  conntry,  but  they  were  occa- 
siooallv  employed  for  tnmsactiona  with  foreigners. 
The  abbey  of  St.  Denis  possessed  charten  fiiim 
Kings  Bercuald,  Ofia  of  Meida,  Ethelwulf  of 
Wessex,  and  Edgar,  all  with  seats ;  but  only  those 
of  Edgar  and  Ofia  are  still  preserved.  Belddea 
these,  tbe  Way  collection  contains  copies  of  the 
seal  of  Ooenwulf,  King  of  Meida,  and  four  sped- 
mens  of  Edward  the  Confeasor.  This  king  was  the 
first,  either  in  England  or  France,  who  appended 
the  seal  to  tbe  charter  by  strings,  which  was  done 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  method  used  in 
aealing  bulls.  The  only  other  Anglo-Saxon  seals 
extant  are  those  of  Ethelwald,  Bishop  of  Dun- 
wich  (mentioned  in  the  Archaealogia,  vol.  xx.), 
and  of  the  monasteries  of  Durham  and  Wilton. 

From  the  0<Htquest  to  tlie  praeeat  soveiugn. 
the  collection  baa  no  gapa.  William  the  Con- 
queror originated  the  custom  of  placing  iepr»< 
sentations  of  the  king,  enthroned  and  on  htnsa- 
back,  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  seaL  In 
his  CAM  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  equBstrian 
figure  represented  the  Conqueror  as  Duke  of 
Normandy  and  the  seated  figure  as  King  of 
England ;  but  the  practice  has  continued  to  tbe 
present  day  though  the  meaning  haa  long  been  lost. 
Armorial  Dearinga  first  appear  in  the  first  aeal  of 
Richard  I.  That  monarch's  shield  bean  one  lion 
rampant  facing  to  the  centre  of  the  shield,  only 
half  of  which  is  visiUe,  which  renders  it  ex- 
tremely proliable  that  the  whole  bearing  was  two 
Kons  counter  combatant. 

The  seal  of  Alexander,  Kin?  of  Scotland, 
1107'-1124,  also  bean  one  li(m,bnt  facing  out- 
wards, to  the  dexter  side,  as  is  usual  when  the 
charge  consists  of  a  single  animal. 

The  first  seal  of  Richard  I.  was  lost  with  his  vic&- 
cbancellor,  who  was  drowned  near  Cyprus.  Hie 
second  seal,  made  on  tbe  King's  return  to  England 
after  his  captivily,  bears  three  lions  passant  guard- 
ant,  which  have  "been  uaed  ever  since  as  the  srms 
of  Skk^Bod,  Tlie  equestrian  figure  on  this  seal 
has  a  lion  on  the  helmet,  the  fint  inatanee  of 
the  use  of  s  crest. 

Li  the  second  aeal  of  Henry  HL,  made  after 
the  cession  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  other  pro- 
vinces to  Louis  IX.,  a  sceptre  is  suhatituted  for 
the  sword  in  the  hand  of  the  Bested  %ure,  and  the 
throne  is  surrounded  by  architectural  decorations. 
Frem  this  date  the  general  design  of  the  seals  is 
alike,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the  varying 
character  of  the  art  The  seal  of  tbe  Common- 
wealth is  an  exception,  as  it  beaie  on  the  reverse  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  House  of  Parliament 
aud-on  the  obvetae  a  map  of  England.  The  seat 
used  by  tbe  Protector  is  more  like  a  royal  seal,  as 
it  has  an  equestrian  effigy,  well  executed  by 
Thomas  Simon,  but  the  lions  of  I^^and  are  sup- 
planted by  a  coat  devised  by  Oromwell,  vie: 
Soarterly,  1  snd  4,  the  OiMS  of  St.  George ;  3, 
le  Cross  of  St.  Andisw ;  snd  3,  tbe  Harp  of 
Ireland,  with  the  lion  aigent  of  Oromwell  over 
all  in  preUnce. 

PHiLOLooiaAi  SociEiT. — (Fridat/,  Oieember  3.) 
E.  L.  BnAimKETH,  Esq.,  b  the  duur.  Mr, 
0.  B.  Cayley  reed  a  paper  on  "  Gender-forms,"  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  natural 
arrangement  of  sexual  designations  (first  maleand 
thsn  umale)  might  cause  t&em  to  acquire  difierent 
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]dkonetic  forms,  rs  when  the  Arjon  faminioe  u 
distiiigiushed  Iij  e.  Btrengthansd  vowel — or  else  to 
Im  uaocUted  with  different  proDouns ;  as  in  the 
Hebrew  prefixes  and  affii,  the  EngbBh  Ae  and  the, 
&e.  He  alfto  tntced  the  defeetive  declension  of 
the  Ar^an  neuter  noun  to  the  fkct  th&t  it  had 
ordinanly  no  need  to  appear  in  a  vocative  con- 
struction. A  long  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Meeara.  H.  Nicol,  Fumivall,  Russell  MsxUneau, 
Banson,  Magnold  and  Bruidreth  took  part.  The 
Hon.  See.  announced  that  the  paper  on  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1876,  would  be  by  Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  on 
Pronunciation. 


LniifRUT  Society. — {Fridm/,  December  3.) 
Db.  G.  J.  AiXMAH,F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Oh&ir. 
The  following  papers  were  read :  1.  On  Polv- 
neeian  Ferns  of  uie  Outllenger  Expedition,  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker,  Ten  or  twelve  new  species  were 
described;  but  constiluting  no  new  genus,  and 
mostly  nearly  allied  to  speues  already  known.  2. 
Revision  of  the  Liliaceae,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker. 
The  present  and  final  instalment  comprised  the 
tribes  ADthericeae  and  Eriospermeae  ;  the  latter 
characterised  by  the  woolly  testa  of  the  seeds,  rare 
among  Monocotyladons.  3.  Botanical  Notes  from 
Baijeeling  to  Tongle,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Olarke.  4  On 
Edgaria,  a  new  genus  o'f  Oucurbitaceae,  by  Dr.  0. 
B.  Olarke. 


FINE    ART. 
A  Hiitoryof  Lace.     By  Mro.  Bury  FaHieor. 

Third  Edition.     (Loodoa:  Sampson  Ixiw 

&,  Co..  1876.) 
A  TAETE  for  lace  is  hardly  to  be  classed 
among  those  foUiea  wbich  are  the  mere 
ofcpring  of  fashion,  and  retain  but  a 
temporary  hold  upon  the  fancy  of  woman- 
kind. The  taste,  indeed,  has  occasionally 
become  a  mania,  and  in  times  of  general 
extravagance  the  two  sexes  have  o!^n  vied 
with  etkch  other  in  the  inordiaa.te  nse  of 
what  is  essentifJIy  a  femihine  adornment. 
Thns,  in  Elizabethan  days,  the  mff — that 
wire-Bupported  erection  in  which  the  wearer's 
head  looked  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
a  charger — was  worn  by  gentlemen  as  well 
as  by  ladies  of  fashion,  and  a  centnry  later 
the  lace  bill  of  Queen  Mary,  which  in  one 
year  amounted  to  more  than  1,9002.,  was 
exceeded  by  that  of  her  stern- vis^ged 
hnsband.  enmptaary  laws  were  of  no  effect 
in  restraining  the  iashion,  and  the  keenest 
satire  was  eqnaJly  powerless.  It  wonld  seem 
that  one  spirit  of  folly  could  only  be  expelled 
by  the  introduction  of  another,  and  so,  when, 
aa  Addison  toils  ns,  women  took  to  exchang- 
ing their  Flanders  lace  for  punch-bowls  and 
mandarins,  the  newer  mode  of  spending 
money  gradually  supplanted  the  older.  Pos- 
sibly we  may  see  a  simitar  alternation  in 
onr  own  days,  for 
"Malta  renascentni  qnaa  jam  ceddere,  codeatqae 

Quae  nunc  snat  in  honors," 
and  the  china-mania,  which  dealers  believe 
to  hare  reached  its  height  last  season,  may 
next  season  give  place  to  a  paesion  for  lace. 
If  it  be  so,  ladies  who  have  learnt  to  diE* 
criminate  between  the  wares  of  Worcester 
and  Bristol  will  have  reason  to  thank  Mrs. 
Falhser  for  teaching  them  also 

"  To  know  the  nge  and  pedigrees 
Of  pcnnls  of  Flanders  and  Veniss," 
and  initiating  them  into  secrets  of  thread. 
work  which  had  been  buried  with  their  great- 
grandmothers. 

Bnt  we  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to 


Mrs.  Bnry  Palliser's  Hlttorij  of  Lace  if  we  at 
all  implied  that  its  valneand  interest  were  as 
Beeting  as  fashion.  In  truth  it  ia  a  work 
of  singular  beauty  and  singular  merit — at 
once  an  ornament  to  the  drawing-room 
table  and  an  addition  to  the  library  book- 
shelves. .  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  history 
of  the  &bric  has  been  always  that  of  pro- 
gress, for,  beantifal  as  are  many  of  the 
modem  examples  of  lace,  they  owe  their 
beauty  almost  entirely  to  their  close  adher- 
ence to  ancient  patterns.  The  most  snc- 
ceasful  of  Mrs.  Treadnin's  designs  (exqui- 
sitely engraved  in  Mrs.  PalUser's  book)  are 
reproductions  or  adaptations  of  old  Bmsselit 
or  Venetian  manufactures,  and  it  seems  to 
ns  that  great  good  might  result  by  en- 
coun^ng  the  art  in  those  localities  in 
England — notably  in  Devonshire — where  an 
hereditary  aptitude  for  its  practice  still 
exists.  The  new  code  issued  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  has  increased  the  number 
of  "  special  subjects  "  which  may  be  taught 
in  national  schoob;  why  should  not  lace- 
making  be  included  among  these  (at  least 
in  those  districts  where  it  is  the  prevailing 
occupation)  and  proficiency  be  rewarded  by 
an  addition  to  the  annual  grant  P 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mrs.  Falhser  in  her 
History  ensures  a  clear  and  adequate  treat- 
ment of  her  subject.  She  begma  with  a 
brief  notice  of  needlework  in  general,  and 
some  useful  observations  on  the  terminology 
of  the  oxt.  Lace,  in  the  modem  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  a  development  of  the  open- 
work embroidery  which  was  universal  in 
Europe  daring  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
word  itself  did  not  acquire  its  present  defi. 
nite  meaning  nntil  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
for  although  in  statutes  of  an  earlier  date 
the  term  occurs  (aa  in  3  Ed.  IV.  cap.  iv.),  it 
then  signified  the  braids  or  cord^  which, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  pina,  were 
employed  for  fastening  as  well  as  for  orna- 
menting dresses.  TheFrench  torm"(2en^!£e" 
has  a  sdll  later  origin.  The  old  word  em- 
ployed todesignate  the  work  was  "j7a«s9m«nf, " 
and  it  was  not  till  fashion  caosed  the  &bric 
to  be  made  with  a  toothed  edge  that  the  ex- 
pression "deniele"  o'r  " a dentelle  "  cameinto 
use,  and  gradually  the  single  word  "dentello" 
took  the  place  of  the  compound  term.  Mrs. 
Falliser  concedes  to  the  Italians  the  inven- 
tion of  point  or  needle-made  lace,  and  to 
Venice  in  particular  the  greatest  skill  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  its  hjgher  forms. 
Spanish  point  is  scarcely  less  celebrated 
than  that  of  Venice,  to  which  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance,  but  some  of  the  work 
made  by  Spanish  nuns  in  bygone  ages  has 
a  disUnct  and  very  curious  character.  In 
England  the  manufacture  of  lace  was  wide- 
spread in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  seems  to  have  extended  from 
Cambridgeshire  to  Devon  and  oven  to  Corn- 
wall, without  omitting  a  single  county  in  its 
progress  westward.  Whether  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  was  due  to  Queen  Katherine 
of  An^ou  (as  a  constant  tradition  in  Bed- 
fordshire asserts)  or  to  the  Flemings  who 
settled  in  England  during  the  pcrsecutia 
Alva,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  trade  has,  with 
very  slight  intermission,  flourished  among 
ns  for  more  than  three  centuries.  Our 
limited    space    forbids    ns    to    enter    into 


details,  and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mrs.  Palliser's  book,  not  merely  for  infor. 
mation  abont  such  well-known  &bricB  aa 
the  laoea  of  Brnssels,  Mechlin,  Alen^on, 
Valenciennes  and  Honiton,  but  for  a  vast 
amount  of  recondite  lore,  gathered  from  all 
sources,  and  relating  to  the  paef  and  pre- 
sent history  of  the  mannfekCture  in  every 
country  where  it  forms  a  branch  of  indastry. 
In  justice  to  the  authoress  we  must  add  that 
her  copious  references  to  original  docnmenta 
evince  a  wide  range  of  research,  and  that 
her  own  pen,  as  well  as  the  engraver's  burin, 
has  been  handled  with  jnst  that  dehcacy 
which  the  subject  they  illustrate  demands. ' 

ChARLBS   J.  BOB])J!:ON, 


THE  WATER-COLOUR  UrBTIIIJTE. 

Ldaj 

of  tlie  beat 

that  we  remember  to  have  ever  seen  Ikere.  It 
contains  a  number  of  extremely  slriltiil  efficient 

Sroductions.  a  not  overwhelming  hnlk  of  m«- 
iocrity,  and  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  tratb. 
This  is  good  as  exhibitions  go,  whether  at  the 
InstJtate  or  elsewhere.  Messrs.  Linton,  Herkomer, 
SmsU,  Gow,  and  Iline,  and  Mrs.  Caleman-.^n^, 
contribute  potently  to  the  merit  of  the  collectiog. 
There  is  also  a  well-eized  Rosa  Bonheur. 

Taking  the  figure-painters  first,  it  ia  dispntiHe 
whether  Mr.  Herkomer  or  Mr.  Linton  cUaaa  the 
foremost  place.  No  doubt,  however,  the  gvnenl 
capacity  of  Mr.  Herkomer,  and  his  intalleetusl  hold 
upon  various  subject-matter,  are  much  in  advance 
of  Mr.  Linton's:  to  him,  therefore,  we  give  fit- 
cedence.  He  exhibits  on  the  present  occssion 
three  Svriss  or  Tyroleae  subjects,  a  portrsit,  tnd 
four  designs  (two  frames)  named  Staitud-f^ 
DecoratioTu.  Of  the  Alpine  subjects,  one  is  eatilled 
A  Dilemttta.  It  shows  two  mounts-tourists,  in 
English  lady  and  gentleman,  with  their  Alpti- 
sto^,  who  have  entered — for  lodgingor  guidsna 
— a  cottBffe  in  which  eight  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  are  helping,  or  slwiit 
to  help,  themselves  with  spoons  from  one 
dish  of  milk  porridge:  the  onlv  member  d 
iJie  household  privileged  to  have  her  ono  milh- 
bowl  apart  is  tne  white  kitten-cat  seated  on  tht 
bench  which  projects  from  the  walL  The  precise 
"  dilemma  "  in  this  case  ii  probably  the  question: 
How  are  these  exacting  foreigners  to  be  fed  ud 
accommodated,  when  nothing  is  in  the  house  ssce 
milk  and  milk- porridge,  without  so  much  m 
separate  platters  to  serve  it  in  P  At  anv  tste,  both 
the  tourista  and  the  natives  look  a  little  uoreadj 
as  to  what  shall  next  be  done ;  the  former  psu* 
on  the  thrwhold,  and  the  latt«r  do  not  rise  to  re- 
ceive them.  This  little  picture  is  eieellent  is 
lighting  and  otherwise.  TAe  Poaeher'a  Fait  hs* 
more  of  dramatic  oriais  than  Mr.  Herkomer  uwiUv 
gives.  It  represents  a  party  of  peasants  i*ho  have 
sallied  out  to  track  their  lost  comrade— no*  *'' 
last  discovered  dead  in  a  shelving  mountsin^ui 
down  which  he  has  been  hurled ;  his  legs  and  hi* 
clutching  finpera  are  seen— the  rest  is  leftundu- 
played :  his  hat  lies  apart,  and  his  gun.  His^jf^i 
one  of  the  exploring  party,  clasps  her  hands  m  b« 
worst  alarms  are  verified.  There  is,  properlT 
speaking,  nothing  melodramatic  in  this  dtiri^: 
ita  subject,  however,  invokes  so  much  of  tttm* 
and  anguish— BO  much  of  the  "shocking,  s^"* 
commonly  term  it — that  any  presentment  of  it. 
even  a  not  overatrained  one,  still  strains  the  q"*'^ 
of  art.  Siegfried  Hubert  Herkomer,  a  SketcA  W- 
tritU,  shows  us  a  hig  determmed  child  of  m  ^°°^ 
old— his  straw  hat  set  with  wild-flowen".  W 
Stained'Vmod  Decorations  are  in  two  ditei* 
stvles  of  treatment,  but  alt  in  brown  monochromfe 
The  fiist  contains  two  single  figio«-;-^¥«* 
and  Oracte.  "  Legend  "  is  an  almost  noked  niir 
in  the  prime  of  virile  youtii :  he  '»  ^^.\  ^ 
Btretches  out  his  bands  gw^in^y-    A  siaU  u» 
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near  his  feet:  a  viper,  twined  lound  bis  BuUe, 
akoota  towuds  the  e;ele»s  socketa.  A_  scran^ 
raven  biingB  for  the  man  a  wreath  mscribed 
"  Myatecy,  The  figure  of  "  Oracle  "  baa  a  veiled 
head,  the  face-cloth  blinding  hie  upward  avea :  the 
feet  are  atraitened,  the  hands  hound.  Hia 
garland  ia  of  oak,  his  motto  "  Power."  Some 
thought  haa  evidantly  ^ne  to  theee  inventions ; 
their  artistic  rtyla  ia  a  little  composite.  It  might 
be  aaid  to  have  (apart  from  what  characterisea 
Mr.  Heikomer  himself)  aomething  of  Mr,  Dante 
RosBetti :  or  perhaps  a  certain  fusion  between  the 
manners  of  Liighton,  Burne  Jonea,  and  Simeon 
Solomon,  would  eipreas  our  meaning  mora  recog- 
niaably.  The  second  apecimen  of  SiotfMd- JFood 
Decoraiioni,  termed  Faun-Fimciei,  is  long-drawn 
in  form,  and — aava  for  its  vifforoua  management  of 
lights  and  darks — not  very  satiafactorf.  There  is 
no  Bpecial  "  fancy  "  in  tbe  designa^which  repre- 
sent, first,  a  faun  about  to  pipe  to  a  wood-nymph ; 
and,  aecond,  the  same  personages  making  love, 
with  an  air  of  aatiaU  ana  depreaaion  by  no  means 
in  character.  Mr.  Linton's  principal  work— one 
of  the  largest  in  the  gallery— la  named  Of 
Guard:  an  ofBcerand  a  couple  of  troopen,  per- 
haps in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  whiling  away  thdr 
leisure  in  a  large  chamber  opeuiug  out  of  a  narrow 
corridor  in  aome  mansion  under  garrison  or  occu- 
pation. The  burly  captain  stands,  holding  his 
staff  behind,  hia  back:  one  of  the  troopers,  an 
Italian  or  Froven^al,  with  frizzly  black  hair, 
sings,  touching  a  inng-stemmed  guitar — a  hand- 
eume  young  fellow,  who  can  play  havoc  with 
female  hearts  as  well  as  with  masculine  lives; 
another  trooper,  with  clasped  haods,  leans  on  the 
table,  intent  upou  the  stringing  of  a  lute  by  a 
voung  man  draasad  in  greeo .  The  black-costumed 
seneschal  is  seated,  drawing'  faint  whiiTs  from  his 

Eipe,  and  with  a  goblet  of  Rhine  wine  beaide  him ; 
e  lus  reached  that  period  and  condition  of  life 
when  a  certain  tolerant  cynicism  aeasons  moat 
forms  of  emoymaut.  Somewhat  removed  from 
the  whole  of^this  group,  a  young  handmaid  with 
ft  tankard  stands  and  listens.  The  arrangement  ia 
peculiar,  in  ao  far  as  the  principal  group,  be^nuing 
At  tbe  left-hand  comer  of  the  picture,  extends 
hardly  beyond  its  centre:  then  comes  the  long 
stem  of  the  guitar,  the  woman,  and  the  chamber, 
and  in  the  right  angle  tbe  window  with  restricted 
outlook.  This  is  the  sort  of  arrangement  which 
could  not  be  managed  with  good  eltect,  io  default 
of  much  artistic  aptitude  on  the  painter's  part : 
which  is  here  forthcoming  in  ample  measure.  The 
picture  is,  indeed,  a  ehef  d'ocuvrf  of  its  kind,  and 
places  Ur.  IJnton  very  high  amonir  those  painters 
who  succeed  in  doing  well  the  class  of  work — 
picturesque  interiors  with  figures  noticeable  for 
costume,  and  not  insignificant  in  their  action— 
which  Mr.  Ilagbe,  the  President  of  the  Institute, 
has  wrought  at  for  so  many  years  without  be- 
coming mor«  than  second-rale.  There  are  three 
minor  e.iamples  here  by  Mr.  Linton :  On  Guard 
is  about  the  beat — a  grand-looking  young  hal- 
berdier, atrongly  painted,  without  auj  marked 
peculiarity  beyond  his  firm-set  military  pose. 

Next  to  theee  two  leading  eihibitora  we  may 
name  Messrs.  Small,  Gow,  and  Towneley  Oreen. 
The  Gipiy  Mother,  by  the  first-named,  is  a  capital 
piece  of  sturdy  truth.  She  ia  seated  by  the  way- 
side suckling  nar  baby ;  her  weather-atainad  face, 
with  a  kind  of  babitusJ  leer  of  scheming  impos- 
ture, bss  a  semi-Irish  look;  the  kettle  had  lately 
been  boiling  hard  hy,  leaving  a  trace  of  aahea  on 
the  grass.  The  Ktng't  Mntnga;  by  Mr.  Glow, 
will  enhance  the  reputation  of  this  very  careful 
and  minutely  complete  artist.  The  costume  is 
about  the  time  of  llenri  III. :  tbe  messenger  ip 
delivering  a  letter  at  a  convent-gate  in  a  town ; 
behind  stands  a  Franciscan,  evidently  not  much 
inclined  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  receiving 
the  royal  missive.  Two  arquebusiers  attend  upon 
the  messenger.  This  is  really  sn  admirable  speci- 
men of  finished  genre-psinting.  Mr.  Green's 
principal  work  is  The  Roadside  Inn.  The  pas- 
i-eiigers  by  a  stage-coach  of  a  hundred  ysora  ngo 


have  entered  the  unassuming  but  well~kept  hostel 
for  th^  afternoon  meal.     Two  clergymen  are 

seated  at  the  repast :  one  of  them  rigid  and  super- 
cilious over  his  knife  and  fork,  the  other  dis- 
pdaing  of  hia  viands  with  the  heartieat  good- 
will. A  young  lady  ia  also  at  the  table,  probably 
a  new-made  bride ;  her  youthful  huaoand  is 
carving  the  pasty  for  hex.  Apart  irom  the  table 
are  variAis  personages  not  entitled  to  sit  down 
with  "  the  quality :  "  one  of  them  is  a  lass  of 
about  sixteen,  who  stands  holding  a  scanty  sand- 
wich in  her  hand,  having  no  order  to  give  because 
no  cash  to  spend.  AH  this  is  well  told  in  the 
clear,  orderlv,  unobtrusive,  but  very  definite 
manner  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas  has  been  particularly  in- 
dustrious in  recording  the  sights  and  incidents  of 
a  Swiss  tour ;  be  sends  no  leas  than  a  dozen  works, 
each  of  them  having  some  genuine  point  of  indi- 
viduality, although  tbe  range  of  the  whole  set  is  a 
little  too  much  on  a  aightly  and  showy  level. 
Two  very  commendable  specimens  ore  At  AUdorf, 
with  a  friar  in  the  street,  and  The  Latt  of  tM 
Monkt,  a  Capuein  Monattery  at  Zug,  where  we 
see  three  friars  in  tbe  garden,  under  a  true  sunny 
effect,  and  with  a  quaintly  gabled  round  tower 
behind,  vary  solid-looking.  Tbe  finest  of  all, 
however,  ia  a  landacape,  A.  Thundarilorm  in  ihe 
A!pi;  an  uncommon  work,  with  a  great  deal  of 
matter  in  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  solemn  and 
wide-spreading  scene  comes  a  small  flash  of  forked 
lightning,  very  white,  with  edges  of  steel-like 
snarpDees — unilluminative  and  vicious-looking 
like  a  spitting  viper.  The  Wreck  is  one  of  the 
most  important  works  produced  by  Mr.  Absolon  ; 
not  free  from  his  usual  defects  of  laxity,  yet 
making  a  fairly  interesting  picture  out  of  a  subject 
at  once  pathetic  and  pictorial  in  a  high  degree. 
There  has  been  a  tempest  on  the  northern  French 
coast ;  a  lady,  saved  from  the  billows,  ia  recover- 
ing consciouaneaa,  laid  down  beaide  a  huge  fire  on 
the  beach  ;  a  man.  seemingly  Ufeleaa,  is  being 
carried  to  the  same  spot  by  the  £sbwives.  The 
fierce  firelight  contrasts  eSectively  with  the  rich 
but  broken  moonshine,  and  tbe  other  elements  of 
the  scene  around  ;  one  well-observed  touch  of  truth 
is  tbe  storing  unshiftiug  look  of  the  eyes  in  the 
group  on  which  the  fire  glares.  Two  careful  litlie 
pictures,  by  Mr.  C.  Green,  are  The  ^edilace  ani  The 
Schoolmruter — mending  a  quill  pen :  this  is  both 
precise  and  skilful  in  its  lifelikeness.  Studio  Furni- 
ture, by  Mr.  Gregory,  ia  also  very  eicact  and  rightly 
pencilled,  with  a  bright  effect  of  light :  The  Bride 
)Ba  well-handled  sketch  by  tbe  same  artist.  Two 
ladies.  Miss  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Murray,  con- 
tribute free  and  masterly  aketcliee  :  by  the  former, 
Bertaglieri,  Viniage  Sketch  in  Tatcmty,  a  car  with 
two  great  white  hulls,  and  The  Wine-proa,  marked 
by  clever  directness  of  rendering ;  by  the  latter,  A 
Stady  of  an  Albanian  magnate  seated,  in  a  sump- 
tuous crimson  dress  gold-broidered,  a  very  telling 
piece  of  rapid  work — also  another  Studij  of  a 
battered-looking  Albanian,  worn  and  furrowed 
"  more  with  toil  than  age." 

The  visitor  may  also  look  with  pleasure  at  the 
following.  Jopling, /<Ifi.  liliaxyQoyr,  An  Errand 
of  Mercy,  sistera  of  charity  traversing  a  countiy- 
road  in  charge  of  an  ambulance.  'Stanihind,  Caught, 
a  stalwart  young  officer  in  tender  converse  with  a 
lady  on  the  carnage-path  leading  up  to  a  mansion, 
BorprJeed  by  an  elderly  gentleman  who  may  be  the 
father,  or  perhaps  the  husband,  of  the  yial£ng  fair 
one :  the  best  figure  of  the  three  is  the  officer,  who 
has  no  possible  excuse  to  make,  and  can  only  atand 
to  his  perplexed  position,  and  abide  the  conse- 
quences. Also  by  the  same  artist,  Throtoing  the 
Vane,  Cauter  Lifeboat — a  bold  treatment  of  the 
immense  spurt  and  splintering  of  the  white  angry 
sea-spray,  and  the  massive  unflinching  men  steady 
to  their  work.  Guido  Bach,  A  Morning  on  the 
Oiiaja  at  NapUi,  a  young  mother  with  her 
infant  by  tbe  aea-shore,  about  the  best  out  of 
several  rather  slight  and  artificial,  but  to  some 
eyes  enticing,  pictures  by  this  painter.  Brom- 
ley,    The    i/reat':tt  of  then    it    Charitg:    a  lady 


trsvermng,  under  a  keen  but  not  boisterous 
wind,  a  snow-clad  country-side,  carrying  on  her 
arm  a  basket  for  tbe  relief  of  tne  poor.  Garter, 
Lit  Cuieint,  laiOBia,  All  ITom  ouf,  a  gloomy  cot- 
tage-interior, feelingly  sketched  off.  SIdU,  Filit- 
mena,  an  Italian  Contadina.  One  of  the  most 
ambitious  works  in  the  gallery  is  that  by  Mr. 
Houston,  Beath  of  Wanaick  the  Kingmaher  at  the 
Battle  of  Bsmet :  it  ia,  however,  far  from  meeting 
the  higher  demands  of  tbe  subject — being  su 
exhibition  of  plate-armour  and  other  such  sub- 
sidiary matters,  executed  with  the  ti 


landscapes  and  other  pieces. 


W.  M.  RoasFm. 


BAKYE  Taa  SCinPTOB. 


FuK :  Dooember  4,  ISJi. 

Whan  ThSophile  Gautier  died,  and  M.  Lemerre 
conceived  the  idea  of  collecting,  in  a  Tombeau  like 
tboee  printed  in  the  uxteenth  century,  the  lamen- 
tations of  all  tbe  poets  of  all  countriee,  Victor 
Hugo  sent  soma  splendid  verses-- the  moat  solemn 
and  touching,  perhaps,  he  ever  wrot«.  I  was  re- 
minded of  them  the  other  day  on  visiting  the 
posthumous  exhibition  of  the  works  of  tbe  great 
romantic  sculptor,  and  thinking  of  the  gaps  left 
■ ranks  by  the  loss  of  Corot  and  Borye  :  — 


I'Aee  jdatant  va  fintr ; 

Cs  likle  attiec  4ui  vit  dompter  Is  vent  coatraire 

Eipiro  .  .  .  ." 
Nothing  ia  more  true.  ''  L'age  <5cUtaot  fimt," 
The  great  championa  of  romanticism  are  falling 
one  by  one,  receiving  tribute  from  an  admiring 
generation,  it  is  true,  but  a  generation  that  knows 
Ettie  either  of  their  ardent  love  of  study,  their 
lon^  poverty,  their  proud  indifi'arence  to  insult, 
their  contempt  for  monuy  that  is  easily  earned 
and  of  honours  that  ore  dishonour,  or  of  their 
pnrauit  of  en  ideal  which  is  as  unreal  as  a  dream, 
and  which  makes  tbe  artist  and  the  poet  near  akin. 

Antoine  Louis  Barye  was  bom  in  the  year 
179ft  in  Paris,  where  his  father,  a  master  gold- 
smith, was  then  settled.  When  he  was  of  an  age 
to  be  sent  to  school,  the  great  revolutionary  move* 
meat  had  already  been  ijuelled  by  Napoleon,  who 
was  more  intent  on  multiplying  regiments  than 
schools.  Barye  learned  nothing  at  all.  But  lie 
was  hardworking  and  intelligent,  and  gifted  with 
a  clear  memory.  Little  by  little  he  taught  him- 
self all  that  a  man  in  his  poaitioq  ought  to  know, 
a.-a\  was  qualified  to  lake  bis  place  anywhere  with 
credit.  When  I  first  knew  him  be  was  over 
sixty-five  years  of  ag<a.  He  was  middle-sized  and 
powerfuUy  built,  wiUi  a  big  head  rather  sunk  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  and  was  always  closely 
shaven.  _  His  small,  sharp,  black  eyes  and  pointed 
nose,  with  the  mocking  expression  peculiar  to  the 
nose  of  the  tme  Paris  gnmin,  betrayed  what  the 
thin,  ironical,  tightly-compressed  lips  seldom 
uttered.  He  spoke  little  on  the  juries  on  which 
the  vote  of  his  orother-ortiBts  often  called  him  to 
ait,  but  with  such  polished  good  sense  and  r^l"* 
firmness  as  terrified  nis  opponents  and  always  gsTS 
him  the  victory. 

He  worked  when  very  young  with  an  engraver 
of  ornaments  for  military  uniforms,  and  there 
learned  that  respect  for  manual  labour  which  be 
never  afterwards  lost.  In  the  retrospective  sense 
of  the  word,  he  was  a  master  stone-cutter  and  a 
master  founder.  He  turned  out  all  bis  models 
vrith  his  own  hands.  After  the  final  fall  of  the 
Empire,  which  had  forced  him  to  join  his  r^- 
ment,  be  again  worked  for  a  manufacturer,  and 
sabsequently  for  Boeio,  the  sculptor,  and  competed 
several  times  for  the  priie  of  Rome,  but  happilj 
just  &ited  of  success.  His  real  education,  which 
assisted  his  natural  genius,  he  got  in  Gros'  studio 
Gros,  with  hie  strong  passionate  feeling  for  design, 
his  knowledge  of  bold  and  life-like  composition,  is 
the  real  father  of  the  romantic  school.     While  he 
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balieTsd  and  dedaMd  himself  vrith  peifect  aiocerity 
to  be  the  dutupls  of  David — DaTid,  -who,  during 
the  period  of  toe  Bevt^utioQ,  Iiod  also,  anlmowii 
to  uimftelf,  Iimu  a  nmanticist^OroB  took  tlte 
most  active  share  in  the  hsins  against  a  school 
thkt  hod  forsaken  the  atudj  of  Nature  on  her  ever- 
changing  and  azpreesive  side. 

I  shall  sot  dwell  on  Bai7e's  noik  as  a  sculatoT 
of  the  homan  figure.  It  was  a  tine  in  which  he 
ahowed  great  tusnt.  He  aeeimtlated  the  Greek 
method  of  die  beat  period  with  much,  more  iutelli- 
geaco  and  panonality  than  any  othec  academician. 
But  he  did  not  rise  to  that  height  which  is  called 
renius,  and  which  wa  shall  find  bim  reachiw  in 
his  animals,  eopedallj  of  the  feline  tribe.  There 
is  a  bust  of  a  young  man  there  bj  him  which  is 
powerfullj  conceived ;  but  the  stiffl;  arranged 
curls  show  that  the  feeble  busts  of  the  Roman 
decadence  were  tba  ideal  of  the  sculptor  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Restoration.  His  ThiUe 
combattant  le  Mtnotaur,  and  Th4»Se  vaiaqaeur  du 
Ofntaur  ffUnor,  would  alone  suffice  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  a  sculptor,  but  are  not  without 
&alts.  Though  the  muscles  ore  veij  pn 
the  anatomj  is  cold.    Though  the  limbs 


the  bestial  nature  la  vmj  novel.  The  two  sitting 
or  balf-recliuing  fibres  of  young  men  on  the 
pediment  of  the  Pavilion  of  the  new  Louvre, 
which  bees  the  Font  dea  Saints-pirea,  are  the  beat 
and  simplest  of  his  nude  figures,  and  recall  the 
Parthenon.  His  pediment  is  wanting  in  effect. 
The  four  groups,  2a  Pair  and  la  Chterre,  T  Ordre 
and  another  imperial  virtue,  I  forget  which,  which 
stand  on  shafte  beneath  and  in  front  of  the  base- 
ments of  the  two  principal  Pavilloju  in  the  court 
of  the  new  Louvra,  are  fine  decorative  masses. 
But  on  the  whole  an  official  order  for  sculptures 
intended  to  he  put  side  by  side  with  the  works  of 
others  always  proved  fiitaJ  to  his  genius,  which 
was  pre-eminently  original  and  peiBonal.  In  a 
famous  autobiographical  letter  published  by  Dr. 
Veron  in  his  Mhnoires  d'un  Bourgeoii  de  Paru, 
Decamps  regrets  that  no  great  decorative  work  was 
ever  entrusted  solely  either  to  him  or  to  Barye. 
A  fact  justly  to  be  regretted.  The  mistake  in 
these  days  is  that  by  division  of  orders  the  State 
tries  to  surround  herself  with  a  number  of  small 
clients,  instead  .of  securing  a  few  great  ones  by 
committing  the  entire  work  to  one  man  of  genius. 
Divi^on  in  such  cases  is  fatal  to  imagination. 

Barye  made  a  large  equestrian  statue  of  Napo- 
leon I.  for  the  town  of  Ajaccio.  The  model,  which 
b  here,  is  not  remarkable.  Barye  was  not  an 
imaginative  artist.  He  was  a  contemplative  ob- 
server, lie  hod  never  seen  Napoleon,  and  repre- 
sented him  according  to  Oharlers  tradition,  in  the 
famous  grey  overcoat  that  has  rendered  the  typo 
so  popuuir.  But  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  he 
had  seen,  be  made  a  small  equestrian  statue,  which, 
as  regards  observation  of  type,  character,  function, 
and  habits,  is  quite  a  masterpiece.  The  Duke,  repre- 
sented as  still  young,  is  tall,  thin,  intelligent,  and 
difltinpiiehed-lookin^,  free  from  arrogance  and 
conceit,  and  aits  his  horse  weU.  Everything 
vouches  for  the  probabiUty  of  the  likeness.  It  is 
a  wonderful  work,  and  is  sure  to  find  its  wav  even 
into  the  oioet  exclusive  of  sculpture-gaJleries. 
Beside  it  the  Amaame  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
riding  dress  of  1870,  a  cap  with  a  veil  tied  round 
it,  instead  of  the  high  hat  now  worn,  and  a  long 
cloth  habit  which  falls  in  most  feminine  folds. 
Also  the  jfroup  of  An^fUque  el  Soger  montit  tar 
VHippognffe,  a  beauuful  conception,  the  grace, 
movement,  voluptuousness,  and  colouring  of  which 
do  actually  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  most 
charming  passages  of  Ariosto.  Supposing  fancy  to 
he  the  purpose  of  a  work  of  art,  it  could  not  have 
been  realised  with  greater  taste  and  propriety  than 
in  this  ^oung  knight  carryios  off  on  the  saddle 
before  him  the  naked  form  of  his  terrified  lady- 
love. I  shall  not  dwell  on  Barye's  decorative 
bronzes,  the  clocks,  candelabra,  fire-guards,  papei'- 
weights  and  candlesticks  which  form  the  commer- 


cial part  of  his  work.  He  did  not  tmdergtend 
buaisees.  He  had  a  large  family  to  support.  The 
public  wants  useAiI  articles.  Hie  same  banker 
who  would  give  several  hundred  franca  for  one  of 
the  above  articles,  however  poor  in  artistic  design. 


;hing  to  say  to  Barye'i 
and  castuur, 


would  refiise  to  have 
animals,  masterpieces 
but  which  were  of  no  use  w  mm. 

And  now  that  we  have  come  to  tbe  animals  we 
can  f^ve  ourselves  up  to  unreserved  and  boundless 
admiration,  of  work,  alxolutely  new  of  ita  kind, 
which  we  shall  never  see  repeated. 

In  1831,  Barye  sent  to  the  salon  a  Smut  8iba»- 
tien,  certainly  not  wantinf^  in  good  nointe,  but 
which  no  one  remembers,  and  a  Tigre  dfrarant  tm 
Crocodile.  The  secondsubject  was  condemned  as 
ignoble  in  the  eyes  of  the  higher  (aitioism.  But 
it  captivated  the  crowd  and  was  greatly  applauded. 
The  following  year  he  sent  a  bust  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  which  shored  the  fate  of  the  St.  Seba»- 
lian,  a  statue  of  CAarla  VI.  A  ohetal  arrfti  par 
vnfou  dant  la  forit  de  Man*,  and  the  model  of 
the  Lion  mi  S»pent,  the  bronze  cast  from  which, 
eEhibited  in  1833,  hnally  established  Barye's 
high   reputation,  and   made  the   classical  school 

Sont  as  thoDfh  thev  te\t  the  teeth  of  the  dread- 
animal  in  their  skinny  calves.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans — who  had  already  given  Barye  some 
figures  to  make  for  an  ^rffne  which,  owing  to 
the  foUj  of  Chenavard  the  architect,  ivas  never 
finished,  and  would  have  weighed  13,000  livies— 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  the  State  buy  the  Lion 
ou  Serpent,  and  it  was  placed  near  the  gate  of 
the  Tmleries  gardens  which  opens  on  the  Seine. 
The  effect  wse  tremendous.  Ingres  was  troubled, 
and  asked  with  scorn  "  How  long  it  was  since  the 
Tuileries  had  been  turned  into  a  meiMgerie," 

Artists  excel  in  the  kind  of  criticism  which  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  violent  apostrophe  and  an 
involuntary  encomium.  Ingres  had  lived  exclu- 
sively amongst  plaster  casts,  stuffed  animals,  or 
creatures  preserved  between  two  sheets  of  paper. 
No  wonder  he  was  uneasy  when  this  king  of  the 
desert  entered  the  realms  of  art.  It  looks  as  if 
Barye,  who  was,  however,  far  above  such  little- 
ness, had  intended  to  symbolise,  in  imperishable 
metal,  the  indignation  of  Nature  against  tho 
critics  who  snap  and  snarl  at  the  heels  of  their 
adveiaories.  The  muscular  strength  and  vigour 
of  the  lion  are  wonderful,  likevrise  the  disgust  he 
shows  for  the  reptile  that  writhes  powerless  under 
his  heavy  paw.  His  whole  body  seems  to  quiver 
from  the  wide  tumed-up  jaws  that  disclose  his 
terrible  fangs,  down  to  the  very  tip  of  the  tail 
which  lashes  the  sand.  Never  haA  any  school 
made  30  much  of  a  wild  beast,  or  done  such 
justice  to  his  grand  proportions,  his  In^adth  of 
muscle,  powerful  action,  suppleness  and  splendid 
attitudes.  In  suppleness,  Barye's  animals  of 
the  cat  tribe  recall  the  horses'  heads  in  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  prancing  horses 
m  the  frieze.  But  they  are  animals  that  man  hoe 
tamed  and  polished,  whilst  to  Barye  is  due  the 
honour  of  having  conformed  to  modem  notions, 
which  assign  to  animals  a  more  important  and 
more  sensible  part  in  creation  than  the  Qreek 
philosophy.  He  was  filled  with  respect  for  theae 
beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  desert,  though  he 
could  only  study  them  in  M^es  or  in  the  confined 
space  of  a  menagerie  enclosure.  By  a  powerful 
effort  of  mind  he  succeeded  in  representing  them 
in  full  use  of  their  freedom,  he  dramatised  their 
maternal  instincts  and  their  paaaions,  their  in- 
diflerence,  their  hunger,  their  lying-in-wait  for 
their  prev,  and  drew  not  only  a  beast  with  bones, 
fiesh,  and  daws,  but  also  the  scenes  among  which 
he  lives  and  moves,  tub  Divo. 

These  bronzes  ore  well  known,  no  doubt,  in 
England  also.  Your  South  Kensington  Museum 
would  do  well  to  make  a  complete  collection  of 
Barye's  works,  as  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington  and  the  Bntdea'ix  Museum  here 
have  done.  You  must  know  his  bears  swaving 
themselves  to  and  fro,  his  elephants  trotting  along 
with  their  heavy  tread,  his  bons  dragging  a  hone 


to  the  ground,  his  tigraB  deTonrii»  a  (tazelki.  thst 
whole  series  of  drunas  in  wMi  lie  bos,  tha 
most  cniel  of  all  tie  actors,  also  plays  his 
part  I  mention  them  wholesale.  Bat  witi 
none  of  your  am&tean  or  moseonu  poMw- 
for  Barye  was  always  most  unwiUmg  to  put 
with  them— ore  his  watear-eoloar  sketchee,  whiii 
hare  been  exHMted  here  for  the  benefit  of  Idi 
family,  and  are  to  be  sold  with  the  small  rosgi 
modelB  in  terra-cotts  which  are  so  fine  m  mow- 
ment  and  so  powerful  in  indication,  ffis  vilnsUa 
and  cleveriy-executed  wax  models  will  likewin 
be  included  in  the  sale.  Smoe  of  these  shetcba 
are  most  succeesfol  in  colour.  Others  are  hatTr 
though  less  BO  than  his  studiea  in  oils,  done  in  W 
old  age.  In  all  the  efeet  is  equally  otigiMl 
and  powerful.  The  backgrounds  sra  of  a  tmm 
descnption,  mostiy  sngg«ated  by  the  nusaM  ri 
rock,  the  venerable  old  trees,  the  grey  sandy  Hactt, 
the  purple  heather  of  the  Forest  of  FoDtsineUetiL 
Barye,  who  was  posaonately  fond  of  solitude, 
invested  them  with  the  stamnees  of  the  Afnan 
deserts,  the  poisoned  tints  of  the  marshes  of  A^ 
and  the  metallic  hues  of  the  American  fiircsU. 
The  animals  that  inhabit  thsH  scenes,  the  Npentt 
coiled  up  on  the  branches,  the  black  panthoia  pre- 
paring to  spring  on  ■  their  prey,  tbe  tuIIium 
gathered  round  the  bleeding  carcase,  tlie  bt«n 
climMng  the  trees,  the  stags,  the  roehuck,  ii» 
fallow  deer  crossing  the  glades,  the  bufWoe! 
crushed  by  the  tiger  at  a  bound — these  animslsire 
all  engaged  in  fulfilling  their  respective  fnncliiiB! 
under  a  sky  in  most  instances  dark  and  stonnr. 

The  great  artistic  merit  of  these  walet-toloiir 
drawings  lies  in  the  plastic  perfection  they  renEse, 
and  the  natural  impression  they  convey.  Thae 
are  a  hundred  drawings  exhibited  in  the  entmiis- 
hall,  which  witness  to  the  core  Baiye  beslowel 
upon  his  work.  They  are  pi«paiatory  ekelriie! 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  measurements,  liieD  in 
the  diasecfing-rooms  of  the  Jardin  da  Flimlti, 
fi^im  the  carcases  of  the  animals  after  tkej  hsd 
been  skinned,  and  from  the  skeletons.  Attention 
is  paid  to  every  detaU,  nothing  gueesed  at  otirfi 
to  chance. 

The  posthumous  exhibition  of  Barye's  woriu  aiiJ 
tbe  exhibition  which  preceded  the  sale  of  Dela- 
croix's studio  show  wondrous  intellectual  sctiTiti 
unremittingly  applied  to  art.  The  lives  of  tie* 
two  artists — who  were  bom  almost  at  the  wmf 
time,  became  acquainted  about  the  year  18S5,  and 
pursued  their  studies  of  animals  together— kotli 
converge  to  technical  education  and  poetics!  ex- 
pression. Both  were  gifted  with  miusaal  healtk, 
patience  and  imagination,  unusual  in  quality  us  la 
degree.  Their  works  throw  a  light  on  our  cenfurj. 
a  light  which  has  spread  to  other  lands.  Boil 
were  "  men  "  as  well  as  artists  of  genius.  The' 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Arademy  baleidi.'i' 
retaining  the  moral  advantages  of  iBolatiun. 
Eug6ne  Ttelacroii  was  admitted  after  ten  or  twelvf 
years  of  diplomatic  negotiations ;  Barye,  the  xwsi 
time  he_  presented  himself  The  first  time  M. 
Bonnaaaieui,  who,  I  believe,  is   still  alive,  "t* 

C "erred  before  him :  Barye,  it  is  but  fair  tostst*, 
not  canvassed  for  votra  in  person,  u>d  luu) 
ooiy  ssnt  his  card  round  to  th«  electors.  He  «u 
instigated  to  this  ridiculous  course  bv  Lefuel,  the 
architect,  who  wanted  thereby  to  make  Ms  peaft 
with  the  authorities  for  having  c      '       "      — 


Ph.  Bcrtv. 


Mesbbs.  Sotebbt,  Wilkdisok,  asd  Hodge  sold, 
on  the  29th  ultimo  and  the  following  dan- 
the  valuable  cabinet  of  Scottish  coins,  in  goU 
silrer,  and  billon,  formed  by  Mr.  Jamaa  Winpil*. 
author  of  lUiutrationt  of  the  Qrinage  of  Scotland, 
perhaps  the  most  important  coUectioa  of  Scotti-'b 
coins  over  disposed  of,  as  it  had  been  formed  from 
the  lindsay,  Foster,  Berzue,  Christie,  end  other 
celebrated  collections  which  have  been  disperst'd; 
and  neither  pains  nor  money  have  been  spared  to 
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wocure  the  fineat  exampka  posaible.  The  sale 
reaUsed  3,368J.  14«. 

UiiSSBs.  Chrishe,  Uas'sou,  add  Woods  sold, 
on  the  4t]i  inatant,  a  collection  of  pictures  tad. 
mter-colour  diswinga,  the  property  of  the  Ute 
BdT.  W.  H.  Turner  and  others.  Oiiercino,  CArut 
and  tht  Wumtm  of  Srnnaria,  36  gs. ;  Guido,  Vvr- 
gm  md  OtOd,  33  cb.  ;  B.  WUson,  TtBoU  and  Lahe 
ASumo,  a  pair,  421  ge^  Baron  H.  Le;B,  Soly 
Family,  63  gs.;  Leon  F.  Eecosura,  Iioae't  Mt»- 
smger,  57  ga. ;  J.  Noeir,  Marauden,  41  gs.;  F. 
Brutt,  of  Weimar,  The  Btiiiavim/  Apprentice, 
113  gs. ;  A.  H.  Tourrier,  1872,  DnUing  Beeruitt 
of  the  League,  86  gs. ;  JIdme.  E.  Maraton,  1878, 
TU  Courtyard  of  a  CMteau,  106  gs. ;  J. 
L.  G^rume,  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Pj/ifferaH,  510  gs. ;  J.  B.  Dickwe,  Baik  the 
Lark,  36  ga. ;  W.  H.  Brown,  Morning  tn  Xo- 
thiemarchti  Deer  ForeU,  42  gs, ;  R,  3.  Moseley, 
A  Board  of  Guardiara,  60  ^. ;  J.  Gkrk,  Strayed 
from  Home,  106  gs.,  and  The  Wemdei-er  Re- 
' stored,  100  ga. ;  T.  Creewick,  The  Mill  Stream, 
160  ge.;  B.  Anadell,  The  Wounded  Saron,  GO  gs.- 
Vicat  Cole,  Kear  Woohner  Forett,  Hampshire, 
100  ga.;  W.  P.  Frith,  Thi  ToiUtte.l^l  gs.j  T. 
3.  Cooper,  An  Evening  Forty,  335  ga. ;  E.  Nicol, 
The  Day  before  Donnybrook,  189  gs.,  u>d  The 
Day  after  Donnybrook,  the  companion,  160  gs.  ; 
V.  0.  T.  Dobson,  In  the  Garden,  136  gs.  (  B.  M. 
Leader,  Oa  the  Uiwwy,  North  Wain,  200  gs. 
AiuoDg  the  water-colour  drawiogH  sold,  were:  G. 
Buret,  A  Ltdte  Scene,  morning,  61  gs.,  and  A 
CJateieat  Landteape,  45  gs. ;  P.  de  Wint,  A  Land- 
9cape  viith  Cottage  and  Cattle,  36  ga. ;  Oople; 
>leldittg,  A  OaU  at  Sea,  m^.;  W.  Hunt,  Sirdt 
Nrtt  and  Apple  Bhmom,  46  gs. ;  Purple  Qrapex 
mdPtar,  38  gs. ;  and  T^  CSb-Mtmu  Pi*,  160  ga. 
y.  Frout,  A  Swim  Cottage,  Ijkvvv,  4S  gs.  ;  D. 
Cox,  A  Landteape  with  Pool  of  Water,  110  ^a. 

On  the  16th  inat.  and  fbllomng  dnva  Maaais. 
Christie  will  sell  the  whole  of  the  atock  of  the 
late  Si^or  Oalvetti,  so  well  known  for  hia  judg- 
ment in  works  of  art,  Italian  eapecUUj.  He 
was  the  principal  purchaaer  of  the  Baikar  collec- 
tion of  inajolii^  and  leavea  an  extenaive  collection 
of  every  bind. 

Mnen.  Sothehy  nnnoance  for  the  20tfa  inat.  the 
fine  collection  of  the  late  W.  T.  Ashley,  com- 
prifing  much  Ghelaea  and  S^Trea  porcelain,  with 
uther  works  of  art. 

On  the  20th  ult.  to  December  1  were  sold  at  the 
Hotel  Drodot  the  ejects  of  the  lute  M.  MauUz,  a 

C innate  collector,  whose  ample  fortune  enabled 
to  secuin  the  firet-class  apecimene  his  correct 
taste  led  him  to  select.  Among  his  other  collec- 
tions were  some  musical  instruments  of  excep- 
tional Tolue.  A  violin  of  Antonius  StradiTsriua, 
dated  1714,  sold  for  7,900  fr. ;  and  another,  dated 
1712,  for  2,220  fr.  An  Alto,riao  byStradivarius, 
dated  1727,  7,000  fr. ;  an  Italian  violin,  dated 
1  .ViO,  and  maiwd  StrBdivarius,  1,560  fr. ;  Counter 
Boas  of  Moatf^vaiia,  2,000  fr.  Hu  paintings  were 
ftlso  Bold. 

At  a  sole  on  the  lOth  ult.,  a  drawin^room 
suits  of  AubaBSMi  tepestrr,  representing  La  Fon- 
taine's FaUes,  aaid  for  2,020  fr. 


IfOTFS  Aim   NEWS. 

CAPT4i:f  Waerbf,  re.,  has  presented  to  the 
L'niversitf  of  Oxford  the  OiiMitM  coins  which  he 
«oUected  during  hia  tn.*ak  in  the  East.  IW 
Dumber  altogether  between  700  and  800,  of  which 
the  greMer  nart  eousista  of  Jewish,  eady  Maham- 
mediut,  and  Ayyfibi  coins.  The  proportion  of 
Tohioble  specimens  is  not  \ax^ ;  but  to  the  Bod- 
leian the  eollectioD  forma  a  useful  addilion,  the 
OrfordCahinat  bong  very  deficient  in  the  (Mental 

A  inrsBBR  of  Indies  living  in  New  York  ha-ve 
fimned  an  association  for  Uie  porpoae  of  raisiBg 
fund  to  erect  a    *  '~  **"  — . — 


Washington  Irving  in  Central  Park.  The  monu- 
ment is  to  be  of  wonze,  and  will  be  a  full  length 
statue  of  the  poet  and  author.  It  will  be  made 
by  Mr.  J.  Wilson  M-Dooald,  and  will  cost  26,000 

Ws  have  been  informed  on  good  authority  that 
we  were  in  error  in  saying  lost  week  that  the  late 
able  painter,  Hr.  Houghton,  had  been  twice 
married.  He  was  only  once  married,  and  leaves 
three  orphans. 

Ak  exhibition  of  the  picturesof  the  late  Auatrian 
painter,  JoaephSelleng,  has  been  opened  at  Vienna, 
and  will  close  at  the  New  Year.  The  coUectiou 
contains  600  of  his  works,  and  includea  apecimens 
of  the  varioua  styles  in  which  he  pointed  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  nis  art-cBreer.  lAndscape  waa 
Selleng's  special  forte,  and  among  the  best  pictures 
in  the  collection  are  his  studies  of  Al^ne  Vegeta- 
lion  and  his  Snoie  Stomu.  SeUeng  took  part  in 
the  hmouB  circnmnavigation-eipedition  of  the 
Nouara  in  1867-69,  soon  after  which  he  spent  six 
months  in  the  Brazils  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
tropical  forms ;  and  the  influeneee  of  these  specif 
modes  of  training  are  perceptible  in  his  numerous 
sketches  of  scenery  in  South  America,  China,  and 
Australasia.  In  addition  to  the  numerouapicturee 
owned  by  private  individuals,  Selleng  left  at  hia 
death  (iMt  May  at  the  age  of  ttfty-one)  nearly 
1,000  studies,  known  as  the  Novara  seriee,  of 
which  a  small  portion  is  being  exhibited  in  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Art.  These  ore  mostly  in 
chalks  and  sepia,  or  water-colours,  and  include 
views  in  Ceylon,  Java,  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and 
many  other  spots  as  little  known  to  the  or^nary 
European  artist. 

A  BAS-BELIEF  representing  the  Oeniis  of  the 
Arts  distributing  crowns,  the  work  of  Merci^, 
will  shortly  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  Pavilion 
Viaconti,  where  stood,  before  September  4,  Barye's 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

Rmma  prepares  for  the  year  1876  a  retro- 
spective museum  in  which  will  be  exhibited  ob- 
jects of  art  dating  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  collected  at  Kheima  and  in  all  the  deport- 
ments of  Champagne.  It  will  be  opened  iram 
AprU  17  to  June  10. 

Tkb  Imperial  Museum  in  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg  hue-  recently  been  enriched  by  the 
acquiaitioa  of  an  ancient  G^reek  golden  helmet, 
slightly  injured  b_v  fire,  but  of  the  moat  exquisite 
arabesque  and  filigree  workmanship,  which,  from 
the  presence  of  numerous  gold  coins  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  found  with  it,  is  conjectnred  to  belong 
to  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conqaeror.  This  ' 
interea^g  relic  was  obtained  ir  the  course  of  laat 
summer  at  Kertach,  the  ancient  Panticapoeum. 

TE:e  French  Government  have  taken  the  second 
storey  of  the  Famese  Palace  at  Borne  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  School  of  Archaeology. 

H.  Fujcofe  has  completed  an  etching  of  Mr. 
Seymour-Uaden. 

Ah  interesting  echibitioa  of  designs  for  plate, 
drawn  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  bv  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  ia  now  open  at  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  and  School  of  Art,  18 
Tuften  Street,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

The  curmt  part  of  L'Art  is  again  devoted  to 
Michol  Angelo.  In  addition  to  woodcuts  of  hia 
more  frequently  engraved  works,  there  ia  one  of  his 
painting  irf  the  Fates  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  another 
of  a  baa-relief  from  the  Caaa  Buonarotti  of  the 
Vir^n  with  the  Child  on  her  kheee,  and  s  large 
etching  by  Greux  of  a  lid  to  a  casket  embossed 
with  figures.  Woodcuts  are  also  given  of  the 
statues  of  David  by  Veroccbio  and  Donatello,  on 
the  page  opposite  that  occupied  by  the  David  of 
Michel  Angelo,  thos  giving  au  opportunity  of 
observing  at  a  glance  how  the  same  subject  waa 
treated  by  the  three  artists,  A  woodcut  of  a  fine 
bust  of  Michel  Angelo  by  Moulin  conaiotently 
concludes  the  numb^. 

Tbs  RoBsiaB  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  proposes  to 
send  its  moat  promising  pupila,  who  are  eotnpeUed  | 


Amadeus,  and 
'  ■    the  n 


by  Uieir  amall  means  to  intend  the  vacation  in  the 
capital,  to  sooie  more  genial  port  of  Ruasia,  where 
they  may  have  greater  &cilitiea  for  pursuing  theic 
studies  during  the  summer  months. 

In  the  GatMe  det  Seaux-Artt  for  December  le 
Oomte  de  Bis  eontributse  an  article  on  the  late 
Fmnch  artist  VMa,  iUnstrated  by  the  clever  wood- 
cuts of  Gillot.  An  eiwraving  by  Gilbert,  aiW 
a  picture  by  Vanloo,  of  himself  and  hia  family 
accompanies  the  text  of  on  imaginary  dialogue  by 
M.  Ecunond  BonaffS  on  the  ^parent  decadence 
of  French  art.  A  study  of  the  Spanish  artist 
Goya  by  M.  Paul  Lefort  is  commenced,  illostnited 


'  Jacquemart "  and  the  "  Antiquities  of  the  Trood  " 

kre  continued,  and  an  interesting  article  on  a  unique 
Marc  Antonio's  engraving  of 
I  notice  of  some  new  publications, 
imber. 

The  reputation  of  the  series  of  etchings  from 
pictures  iu  the  National  Gallery,  now  appearing 
in  the  Portfolio,  is  well  sustained  this  month  by 
M.  Richeton'a  eiqiusite  reproduction  of  Tfie 
Cradle,  by  Maes.  The  number  also  contains  a 
good  example  of  a  more  robuat  style  of  etching  in 
a  FfeU  at  OrleoHt,  by  M.  Queyroy.  Bonlooger  ia 
the  artist  who  employs  this  month  the  pencil  of 
M.  Menard,  and  his  article  is  illustrated  as  usual 
by  a  full  page  facsimile-engmving  by  M.  Goupil, 
Mr.  Hamerton's  charming  version  of  the  simple 
story  of  Etty's  life  and  work  is  brought  to  a  close, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Beavington  Atkinson's  appreciative 
sketch  of  Miiller. 

Thx  Palaeographical  Society  has  now  its  firth 
part  of  Facsimiles  of  Manuacripta  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. It  contains  two  more  plates  from  the 
Homer,  and  specimens  of  the  old  Latin  fhtgmeols  of 
St.  Luke  and  the  Joeephua  on  papyrus,  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Libnrv  of  Milan.  Fhtes  are  also  given 
from  the  "  Book  of  Kells,"  preserved  in  Trinity 
Collie,  Dublin ;  and  from  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries.  The  Oriental  series  of  facsimiles  is 
also  nearly  ready,  and  will  be  issued  very 
shortly. 

The  Timee  atatea  that  the  tmeteea  and  director 
of  the  National  Gallery  have  Bce«pted  the  muni- 
ficent bequest  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters  made 
hj  the  late  Mr.  Wynn  JEllis,  upon  the  con* 
ditious  contained  in  the  will.  The  pictures  ac- 
cepted will  be  huog  in  a  separate  room  for  ten 

THE  STAGS. 

Mb.  SoTHKBir  is  coming  amcaig  iu  a^in  fbr  what 
may  hirly  be  described  as  a  "atartiDg"  engage- 
ment, nnce  he  will  appear  for  three  weeks  only, 
and  in  familiar  pieeee  which  have  been  bried  and 
retried  on  many  ntogea  durinj^  r 
riving  on  Boxing 
a  few  evenings  a 
Mome,  then  of  Our  American  Couein,  and  will,  we 
imogine,  leave  the  Haymarket  without  producing 
any  of  those  hitherto  unacted  pieces  which  are 
supposed  to  be  at  his  command. 

THSonly  "first  night"  of  importance  daring 
the  present  week  was  Wednesday,  and  the  attrac- 
tion then  was  at  Uverpool,  instead  of  in  the 
StiKnd.  Under  the  title  of  Miei  OwiU,  a  dra- 
matic venion  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  Armadale 
waa  produced  at  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  KGas  Ada 
Cavendish  acting  the  principal  part.  Accounts  of 
the  performance  had  not  reached  us  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press  ;  but  it  is  undentood  that  Miu 
Cavendish  expected  from  the  part  as  much  aa  she 
received  from  that  of  Mercy  Uerriek.    If  also  she 

Cit  as  much,  the  representation  must  have 
a  fine  one.    We  shall  see  it,  in  all  likelihood, 
in  London,  immediately  after  Chriitmas. 

Ob  Saturday  Miss  Ada  Swanborough  took  her 
benefit  at  the  Strand,  and  that  waa  made  the 
occasion  iss  the  revival  of  A  Letton  m  Love,  a 
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pleflMut  comic  piece  b;  Mr.  C.  S.  CKeltnata, 
which  at  the  preaeot  moment  hoids  it§  pldce  in 
the  plav-bill,  and  is  followed— as  on  Saturdny 
nipht — bj  the  extravagant  nfCerpiece  which  is  n 
potent  attraction  to  Strand  plaj^rs.  A  Leuon 
tn  Love,  Jtaelf,  while  not  preaentintf  naj  peculiar 
clums  to  originality  of  thought  or  treatment, 
ia  a  neatly  constructed  and  neatly  written  little 
comedy,  and  it  disptave  Miss  Sivanhorough  to 
more  advantage  than  do  some  of  the  pieces  in 
which  ahe  ia  wont  to  appear.  The  foacinating 
widow — Mrs.  Sutherland — jsa  fsvourita  old  type: 
one  to  which  durinfr  the  last  dozen  years  Mra. 
Stirling  and  Miaa  Herhert  have  perhaps  on  our 
own  atage  done  the  fullest  justice.  Miss  Swan- 
borough  b  performance  is  creditehle :  it  ia  hearty 
and  spirited. 

MiBB  LcoY  BccKSTONE  makes  her  first  appear- 
ance in  London  on  Boxing-night,  at  the  Ilfiy- 
market  Theatre. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  Anne  Boleyn  will  probahly 
be  produced  at  the  Ilaymarliet  during  January, 
with  MisB  NeUson  in  the  leading  character. 

The  White  Cnt,  at  the  Queen'a  Theatre,  adds 
nothing  to  our  atock  of  intellectual  entertainments, 
and  for  all  the  applauae  with  which  it  was  greeted 
on  its  first  production,  it  may  he  questioned 
whether  it  can  really  be  a  succeaaful  thing  to 
adapt,  for  any  theatre  other  than  tbe  Albamhra, 
thoae  spectacular  pieces  which  an  induleent  cen- 
sorship leaves  attractive  in  I'sris.  The  White  Ci\f 
— the  old  fairy  story  of  Forlwnio,  told  in  three 
acta  and  a  prologue— owes  its  ICngliah  dialogue  to 
Mr.  Henry  S.I^iffb,  its  music  to  Mr.  Emilo  Jonas, 
its  ballets  to  Mdlle.  lioseri,  ita  coatumea  to  we 
foi^et  what  famoua  dreasmaker.  The  words  are 
lengthy,  the  storj'  drags  necessarily  in  obedience 
to  the  exigence  of  stage  display,  the  aplendour  ia 
at  the  beet  barbaric  rather  than  taat«fiu. 

Too  late  for  notice  in  our  present  issue  were 
two  performances  of  intellectual  intention,  on 
Thursday,  the  one  at  the  Haymarket.  the  other  at 
the  Court.  At  the  Ilaymarket  Mrs.  Theodore 
Martin  (Miss  Helen  f!eucit)  appeared  in  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's Teraion  of  Henrik  Ilertz'a  Daniah  drama. 
King  Renft  Daughter;  and  in  Sloane  Sqi 


already  appeared  a  few  lines  in  our  colunras. 

The  Avithdrawal  of  Married  in  Hatte,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  to  make  way  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Sothem,  will  deprive  ua  of  per- 
hapa  the  best  coraedy— certainly  the  beet  but 
one — that  Mr.  Byron  has  written ;  a  piece  of 
Btrong  and  consistent  dramatic  interest  and  of 
vivid  dialogue — a  piece,  moreover,  quite  eice!- 
lently  acted,  and  which,  becaose  of  its  union  of 
these  qualities,  no  reasonable  playgoer  should 
neglect  to  see.  In  due  time,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Byron's 
comedy  will  be  revived ;  but  meanwhile  it  will 
have  to  be  chronicled  that  it  failed  to  reach  ita  one 
hundredth  night,  while  others  of  his  productions, 
unmistakeably  inferior  to  it,  reach  with  ease  their 
three  hundredth. 

The  pantomimes  this  year  at  the  two  great 
theatres  are  Gndtrella  and  Whittington  nnd  hit 
Cat.  Caiderella  will  be  played  at  Covent  Garden, 
Whittington  at  Drury  Lane. 

Miss  SoLSENs'a  benefit  is  fixed  for  Thursday 
next,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  which,  since  her 
Bppwance  there,  has  had  more  Buccees  than  baa 
before  attended  it. 

Deiazet  has  been  buried  in  Pire  la  Chaise, 
near  the  willow  which  marks  the  grave  of  Alfred 
de  Musset.  There  vras  first  on  Saturday  a  service 
at  the  cbuTch  of  tbe  Trinity.  Outside  the  church, 
ten  thousand  peraona  waited  to  see  the  coffin  of  a 
woman  who  had  amused  their  grandfathers.  In- 
side, were  admitted  by  ticket  all  who  bad  Bpeeinl 
claims  '.o  hear  the  funeral  service.  The  attendance 
of  women — some  of  whom  presumably  appeared 
aa  much  from  curiouty  as  respect — waa  more 


1  that  of  men,  but  among  the  men 
were  noticed  Alexandre  Dumas,  EmiTe  Augier, 
Camille  Doucet,  Victorien  Sardou,  ThAsdore 
Barrio,  Meilhac,  and  Hal^vy;  and  among  the 
women  were  the  moat  celebrated  actreeees  of 
Paris:  Mdlle.  Delaporte,  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, Mdlle.  Croizette,  Mdlle.  Blanche  Fieraon, 
Mdme.  Marie  Laurent,  and  Mdlle.  Fargueil. 
M.  Blaret,  of  the  Oavleit,  pronounced  in  P^re  la 
Chaise  the  funeral  oration,  in  which  he  dwelt 
eloquently  upon  the  common  opinion  that  "the 
feveriah  existence  of  the  artist  ia  incompatible 
with  the  virtues  of  the  hearth."  "  Thank  God," 
he  exclaimed,  "that  prejudice  daily receivea  many 
conaoling  denials.  Only  yesterday,  U^jazet  haraelf 
was  a  living  protest  againat  it,  and  it  vrill  be  her 
truest  rfory  that  men  will  be  able  to  say  of  her, 
'  Sous  le  fichu  de  Lisette,  battaic  le  cosur  de  Gei^ 
ni^lii!.'  "  And  so,  with  like  expressions  from  those 
who  considered  that  M.  Blavet,  of  tbe  Gmdoit, 
had  not  said  quite  enough,  closed  the  last  scene 
at  P&re  la  Chaise ;  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
modem  French  stage  lies  between  that  and  B^- 
jazet's  first  scene  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  Like 
other  artists,  she  hn.d  three  periods.  In  the  first, 
she  was  an  attraction  ;  in  the  second,  a  talent;  in 
the  third,  a  tradition. 
MoKsiEUB  Fecsier  is  going  to  play  in  French 
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York. 


it  to  leave  Paris  for 


)[i>iiB.  JuDic  is,  after  all, 
St.  Petersburg. 

E>'cointAOED  by  the  success  of  the  classical 
repertory  when  performed  by  artists  of  genius,  an 
artist  of  talent — Mdlle.  Agar — ia  coming  to  Paris 
from  the  province*.  Mdlle.  Agar  was  for  aeveral 
yeai'S  at  fte  Oddon;  Before  the  war  she  entered 
the  Franfais,  when)  ahe  is  remembered  more  for  . 
her  declamation  of  warlike  versa  than  for  her  per- 
formance of  classic  drama.  At  the  Franfds,  m  a 
word,  she  was  not  successful,  and  from  it  she  went 
into  the  country.  Ot^nising  a  travelling  company, 
she  performed  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  great 
towns,  and,  quite  as  often,  in  tbe  smaller  onea. 
Lest  year  she  waa  in  I^ndon,  and  we  gave  at  the 
time  some  account  of  her  performances,  which, 
excellent  though  they  were  of  their  kind,  com- 
mended themselves  more  to  the  students  of  Harley 
Street  and  of  York  Place,  than  to- those  who  had 
dipped  into  tbe  French  dram^  of  the  day,  and 
had  seen  the  irritability  of  our  time  illustrated  by 
the  feverish  art  of  Desclfie.  And  now,  coming 
again  to  Paris — though  it  will  be  but  for  awhile 
—Mdlle.  Agar  will  appear  at  the  Renaissance,  in 
classical  matdn^s.  She  is  not  to  be  the  only 
attraction.  M.  Regnier,  who  from  being  the 
leader  of  the  Franfais,  has  now  ceased  even  to 
direct  its  stage  arrangements,  baa  promised  to 
lecture  on  MoliSre  and  on  Modern  Comedy,  while 
the  witty  Monselet  proposes  to  discourse  on 
Marivaux.  And,  late  in  her  day,  Mdlle.  Fargueil, 
weary  of  melodrama,  hesitates  whether  or  no  she 
shall  appear  as  the  Celim&ne  of  the  Mieanthrope. 

A  OKE-ACT  comedy  of  no  great  pretensions  has 
been  brought  out  at  the  Fran^aia.  M.  Edouard 
Pailleron — a  writer  hitherto  esteemed  quite  as 
highly  as  his  abilities  warrant — is  its  author ;  and 
its  name  is  La  petite  plvie — in  allusion,  of  course, 
to  the  proverbial  saying  about  the  weather,  Petite 
plate  ahat  grand  vent.  From  a  ball  in  the  South, 
M.  de  Nohant  has  eloped  with  the  Counties 
Jeanne,  and  the  truants,  in  evening  dress,  sufler 
cruelly  from  the  cold  on  their  happy  flight,  and 
hardly  have  they  arrived  at  the  shelter  of  the  inn 
of  Cabosse  when  the  Boronne  Julie  foUows  hard 
tbem.      The   Baronne   Julie — played   by 

[me.  Arnold  Plessy  with  inexhaustible  humour 
and  wisdom — is  a  woman  who  was  herself,  once 
upon  a  time,  very  near  to  a  similar  ebpement.  A 
little  thing — tbe  "  fine  rain  "  of  the  proverb — bad 
dissatisfied  her  with  her  lover;  a  petty  physical 
blemish  observed  with  disgust  at  a  moment  of 
indecision.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  spot  on 
his.noae— but  it  saved  her  character.  Ricn  with 
this  experience,  the    Baronne    Julia    comes    to 


upon 


argue  with   her   misguided   friend  and  with  the 

5entleman  who  in  "  a  coat  of  ceremony "  hu 
raved  the  rigours  of  tbe  night.  She  talks  to 
them  of  illusions  and  of  certain  repentance, 
but  tbev  are  wild,  and  she  must  bring  to  heai 
upon  them  some  potent  "prose."  Shortly 
there  enter  to  them  the  gensJarmea— authoritj 
symbolised  by  three-cornered  hats,  which  strie 
terror  into  tbe  minds  of  the  romantic  couple,  u, 
hearing-  themselves  called  upon  (through  the 
Baronne's  device)  aa  accomplices  in  some  smug^  ling 
adventure  of  their  hostess  of  the  inn,  they  conjure 
up  visions  of  the  correctional  police,  and  of  the 
vulgar^noie  of  a  committal  The  "  fine  run  "  of 
the  Baronne  has  kept  off  a  atorm,  and  the  youiw 
counteas  is  led  beck  to  a  husband  who  is  indil- 
ferent  to  her,  but  also  to  the  comforts  of  home 
and  the  consideration  of  her  friends — to  a  cosj 
drawing-room,  and  a  cup  of  tea,  and  forgetfulnem 
of  erring  romance.  There  is  little  in  the  atory, 
but  there  ia  much  in  the  acting ;  Febvre  doing 
well  as  tbe  finally  rejected  lover,  MdUe.  Bioiwit 
pleasantlv  in  the  part  of  the  convinced  yoat^ 
woman,  Mdlle.  Somary  very  spiritedly  in  tSat  of 
the  peasant  innkeeper — her  flrat  original  "cre»- 
tion,  as  thej  sa^ — and  Mdme.  Amonld  Plesr 
managing  the  business  of  conviction  with  the  ut- 
most skill  of  an  indulgent  woman  of  the  world,  witl 
the  audacity  of  recognised  portion,  and  the  oin- 
tinual  liveliness  of  a  keen  and  playful  observer  of 
weaknesses  she  has  long  since  laid  aside. 

A  NEW  five-act  piece  by  I>enayTouee  and  Ohwt 
is  announced  at  the  Th^tre  Historique.  M.  De- 
najrouse  is  the  author  of  La  Belie  Paale:  averr 
slight  comedy  in  verse,  which  was  fortuMte 
enough  to  find  ita  way  into  the  Franpus,  wbich 
some  more  meritorious  productions  of  similu 
length  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  reaching. 

The  manager  of  tbe  TlSatre  Franfais— Jf. 
Emile  Perrin — baa  been  dangerously  ill. 

We  hear  from  New  York  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Mon- 
tague, Mr.  George  Honey,  and  Miss  Ads  Dvu 
have  been  appearing  in  Caete:  Mr.  Monlagne 
having  as  the  Georges  d'Alrojofthatplayachi^ced 
greater  success  than  in  eni^  other  performsoM. 
He  has  managed,  they  aay,  in  this  character,  lu 
add  tendemesa  to  good  manners  and  irrepoadi- 
able  costumes.  Miss  Dyas,  in  Mies  Toote'a 
phuntive  character,  ia  deemed  suffiiaent;  Mr. 
Honey's  representation  of  tbe  drunken  father 
being  hardly  so  much  appreciated. 

The  Figaro  states  that  a  "West  Country  paper, 
comwentinjj  on  Mr.  Eldred's  performance  of  Mi- 
cawber,  philosophically  remarks  that  "  time  bii 
not  permitted  of  the  company  making  themselves 
thoroughly  ou/oit  with  the  drama  in  which  tlie 
character  occurs,  but  as  the  other  parte  onlr  fomi 
a  setting  to  the  great  Micawber  himself,  tliia  ■«" 
of  losa  importance,  and  tbe  acting  of  the  princip^ 

Crformer  covered  all  deficiencies."  This  wouli 
ve  been  news  to  Mr.  Dickens,  who  was  fur  fwu 
conaidering  P^goty  and  little  Emlv  as  "  dum- 
miefi,"  and  it  affords  a  very  remarkaole  insiMM 
of  some  provincial  appreciation  of  the  first  newi 
of  a  dramatic  perfomtance.  Theatrical  critinsm 
will  have  to  mend  its  ways  in  the  provinces  before 
the  minor  performers  consider  it  necessary  to  kntnr 
their  porta.  Or  rather,  we  suapect,  the  [wrfonner* 
are  ^nerally  more  competent  than  their  indulgent 

Ik  the  course  of  hia  recent  articles  addressed  to 
tbe  American  public  on  the  subject  of  Intamationw 
Copyright,  Mr.  Charles  Reads  threw  out  a  hiiit 
that  American  authors  should  combine  with  the 
English  movement  on  this  subject.  In  re'P'^'^' 
an  inflnential  section  of  American  writers,  "WJOM 
by  the  poet  William  Cullen  Brvant,  hsve  olTsroJ 
tfcemselves  as  membera  of  the  AsBociatioii  to 
Protect  the  Rights  of  Authors,  with  whicD  -!"■■ 
Reade  is  connected.  The  matter  is,  we  beheve,  to 
be  conwdeted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Aesodauoa  on 
Wednesday  next 
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History  of  Mime,  firm  the  ChTwlian  Era  to  the 
Present  Tim6 :  in  the  form  of  Lectures.  By 
Frederic  Loois  Ritter,  ProfesHor  of  Masic 
at  TasBar  College.  (London  :  BeeveB  & 
Turner,  1875.) 
Becltioveii'g  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  explained  for 
the  Locers  of  the  Mittical  Art.  By  Ernst 
von  Eltcrlein.  Translated  from  tbe  Ger- 
man by  Emily  HiU.  With  a  Preface  by 
E,  Paner.  (London :  "W.  ReevcB,  1875.) 
Aui  Hem  Concertsaal.  Yon  Ednard  Hanalick. 

(Wien :  Wilhelm  Branmiiller.) 
Thb  present  work  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced a  really  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  music.  It  would  be  obvionsly 
oat  of  the  qnestion,  within  the  limits  of  a 
moderately  thick  octavo  volume,  to  deal 
at  all  exhanstively  with  so  volnminonB  a 
snbject  as  that  which  Professor  Kitter 
handles ;  nor  has  he  attempted  such  an 
possibility.  Complete  biographical  details 
must  be  aonght  elsewhere ;  it  has  often 
been  found  necessaiy  to  dismiss  ivith  six 
liucp  a  composer  to  whom  as  many  pages 
might  profitably  have  been  devoted.  The  aim 
of  the  anthor  has  rather  been  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence npon  the  art  of  the  different  schools 
of  composition  and  of  the  chief  composers 
individually.  Each  epoch  in  musical  his- 
tory is  made  the  snbject  of  a  distinct  lec- 
ture ;  and  the  scope  of  the  work  will  be 
beet  nnderatood  if  the  headings  of  these 
lectures  are  given.     They  are  : — 

"  1.  The  Oregorian  chant,  the  Folk-song,  Tiod- 
hadour  aong,  and  the  invention  of  harmony ;  from 
the  Ohristiftn  em  to  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teentii  century.  2.  The  old  Flemiah,  German, 
-  EngliBli,  Italian,  and  Spanish  uhooU  (the  great 
epoch  of  Catholic  church-muBio  and  the  Madri- 
gal) ;  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turv  to  the  death  of  Falestrina.  S.  The  Oratorio, 
including  the  Passion,  the  Mystery,  and  Miracle 
plays,  and  Froteatant  church-music,  Irom  the 
twelflh  century  to  the  death  of  Schumann.  4. 
The  Opera,  irom  its  first  invention  in  Italy  to  the 
death  of  Gluok.  6,  The  development  of  initru- 
mental  music  (rem  the  sixteenth  century  to 
Haydn.  6.  Catholic  church-music  from  the  death 
of  Falestrina  to  our  own  time.  7.  The  Oomic 
Opera.     8.  The  Opera  from  Mozart  to  Waener. 

9.  InitrumenUl  music— the  epoch  of  Philip 
Emanuel  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

10.  Instrumental  music — some  of  Beethoven's  con- 
tempoiuies  and  succeMorsup  to  Liszt.  II.  Musi- 
cal Literature." 

A  great  merit  of  Professor  Bitter  aa  a 
mnaical  critic  is  the  catholicity  of  his  taste  ; 
he  is  able  to  appreciate  that  which  is  good, 
from  whatever  source  it  may  come.  While 
on  the  one  hand  he  is  ready  to  admire  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  most  recent  develop, 
ment  of  the  art  under  Liszt,  Berlioz  and 
Wagner,  he  is  not  one  of  those  irrational 
partisans  who  hold  that  everything  before 
Beethoven  is,  in  the  American  phrase, 
"played  ont."  Neither,  ou  the  other  hand, 
is  he  one  of  those  wholesale  enthusiasts  who 
accept  anything  and  everything  without  dis- 
crimination. He  haa  the  happy  faculty  of 
not  only  perceiving  himself,  but  also  of 
making  clear  to  others  the  salient  points  o£ 
distinction  between  the  styles  of  various 
composers.  His  remarks  on  the  three  great 
masters  of  instmmental  mnsic,  Haydn, 
Moxart,  and  Beethoven,  aie  excellent,  but 
too  long  for  quotation.  Mendelaeohn  is,  we 
Ubisfc,  y«ry  justly  appreciated,  m  mw  pf  tite 


most  perfect  masters  of  the  form  and  tech- 
nique of  composition,  but  as  inferior  in  depth 
of  feeling  and  espressiou  to  Beethoven, 
Sohnbert,  and  Schnmann.  To  the  discussion 
of  Wagner  and  his  art-theories  some  twenty 
pages  are  allotted.  The  author  is  on  the 
whole  a  "  Wa^erito  ;  "  that  he  is  not  one  of 
those  unthinking  worshippers  whose  ad. 
vocacy  has  done  the  cause  of  their  idol  more 
barm  than  good,  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  (pp.  335-36)  : — 

"  That  Wapier  has  formed  his  style  without 
receiving^  any  miportant  valuable  suggestions  from 
the  niusico-dTamatic  works  of  Lis  predecessors  is 
not  the  case.  Gluck,  Mozart,  Spootini,  Weber, 
Morschner,  Meyerbeer,  and  Beethovun  have  par- 
tially inspired  him,  and  served  Bs  a  atarliog-point 
to  his  efforts.  Whether  the  form  of  the  drama, 
as  created  by  him^  wiU  eventually  supplant  tke 
opera  form,  as  cultivated  by  Mozart,  Weber,  &c., 
must  be  left  to  be  settled  by  future  times.  Much 
in  Wagner's  dramas,  in  spite  of  all  unprejudiced 
Bdmirtttion  for  those  works,  must  he  pronounced 
monotonous  and  rather  tedious :  the  '  endless 
melody  '  in  Its  stern  progression,  in  spite  of  all 
rational  truth,  often  raises  in  the  mind  of  the 
auditor-spectator  a  timid  desire,  here  and  there, 
for  the  refreshing  impression  of  '  a  little  mnsic' 
Mozart,  accepting  on  the  one  hand  much  of 
G luck's  rigid  manner,  on  the  other  gave  the 
whole  style,  by  means  of  bis  forest  musical  genius, 
a  new  charm,  and  an  exquisite  ideal  expression, 
without  n^lecting  truthful  dramatic  characteiv 
isation.  Another  Mozart,  without  coming  in  great 
conflict  with  Wafer's  theory,  might  poesiblylend 
some  portjons  of  Wagner's  works  more  ideal  life 
and  a  sweeter  charm.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
theatrical  problems  and  experiments  that  agitate 
the  art-horizon  in  seeking  the  richt  path  that  leads 
to  truth,  the  supreme  idea  of  all  art-worka  must 
he  the  btmitiful  in  its  truest  and  most  ideal  ex- 

firession.  The  domain  of  the  heautifu!,  not  being 
imited  in  its  formal  development,  is  not  narmwea 
down  to  the  egotistical  system  of  one  school,  of 
one  man,  however  great  he  may  be  in  his  Bpe«Mal 
sphere-  The  domain  of  the  art-spirit  is  as  hound- 
less  OS  the  idea  of  the  universe." 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  tonch  on  a  tithe  of 
the  valuable  material  contained  in  this 
volume.  With  regard  to  &cts  and  dates 
the  anthor  ia  in  general  trustworthy,  but  the 
book  contains  several  errors,  due  probably 
to  imperfect  revision  of  the  proofs.  Thus 
the  date  of  Mozart's  death  is  given  (p.  275), 
as  1792  instead  of  1791 ;  Glnck  is  called 
Gliick  (p.  15),  and  Carestini  "  Carestoni " 
(p.  318).  Such  mistakes,  however,  can 
easily  be  rectified  Bhould  the  book,  as  it  well 
deserves,  reach  a  second  edition. 

It  is  unfortunately  quite  impossible  to  say 
a  single  word  in  praise  of  Herr  Elterlein's 
explMiation  (?)  of  Beethoven's  sonatas.  The 
principal  feeling  produced  by  the  work  is 
one  of  doubt  aa  to  which  is  the  worst  non- 
sense, the  original  or  the  translation.  Thia 
is  strong  language,  but  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  justify  it  by  a  few  quotations,  the  num- 
ber of  which  might  easily  be  doubled.  Herr 
Elterlein  says  (p.  67)  tbat  the  two  sonatas 
Op.  49  "  are  deeper  than  Op.  14 ; "  whereby 
be  simply  shows  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand Op.  14)  at  all,  as,  indeed,  is  clear  from 
the  remark  he  makes  upon  it  (p.  49),  that 
"  the  whole  of  the  second  sonata  might 
be  unbeeitatuigly  ascribed  to  Haydn,  while 
the  first  is  a  little  more  independent, 
but  so  little  that,  altbougli  it  would 
do  honour  to  the  pupil,  it  does  none  to 


the  master."  The  last  part  of  this  een- 
tence  is  decidedly  obscure.  Beethoven,  it 
is  known  was  Haydn's  pupil ;  does  Herr 
Elterlein  mean  that  the  sonata  would  do 
honour  to  Beethoven  but  not  to  Haydn  P 
Again,  every  musician  knows  that  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  even  of  Beethoven's 
earliest  works  is  the  originality  of  the 
Minuet  and  Scherzo.  Herr  Elterlein  says 
(p.  118)  that  in  a  great  number  of  the 
sonatas  this  movement  "  might  just  as  well 
have  been  omitted,  without  interference 
with  the  collective  form  of  the  sonata,"  and 
that  it  "seems  to  exist  only  because  the 
fonr-movemeut  form  happened  to  be  in 
vogue  then  "  !  When  not  absurdly  wrong, 
the  author  ia  frequently  incomprehensible. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
following  (p.  25)  : — "  Kiistlin  says  that  with 
Beethoven  music,  being  a  reflection  of  him- 
self and  bis  connexion  with  the  objective 
world,  is  alike  the  attraction  and  repnlsion 
of  the  subjective  through  the  objective  into 
the  innermost  and  all.pervading  ego  "  P  If 
this  is  a  fair  sample  of  koatlin's  usual  style, 
we  hope  it  may  never  be  our  painful  duty 
to  read  his  works  through.  Again,  on  p.  33 
we  are  told  of  the  slow  movement  of  the 
sonata  in  A  Op.  2,  that  "  deep  agitation  in 
company  with  entire  quietness  runs  through 
the  movement,"  whioh  is  sheer  nouBense. 
On  p.  100  we  read  of  the  sonata,  Op.  110, 
that  "  the  explanation  in  words,  which  can 
only  be  but  a  bint  of  the  meaning,  increases 
in  difficulty,  and  a  certain  reserve  towards 
those  veiled  figures  is  necessary,  if  we  would 
not  lose  ourselves  in  absolute  phantasma." 
How  this  operation  is  to  be  perform.ed  we 
are  not  tola. 

How  much  of  the  unintelligibility  of  these 
quotations  may  be  due  to  a  bad  translation 
it  is  difficult  to  say  without  the  original  text 
before  us ;  but  even  without  this  it  is  possible 
to  affirm  that  the  English  version  could  not 
easily  have  been  much  worse  than  it  is.  In 
the  tirst  place.  Miss  Hill,  unfortunately,  does 
not  write  correct  English.  A  few  examples 
will  prove  this  at  once.  "Mozart,  the  man, 
has  long  congvered  the  struggle "  (p.  22) ; 
"the  mind  collects  Utelf  into  quiet  resignation" 
(p.  39).  "Beethoven  treats  the  variation 
form  in  a  totally  different  manner  than  Mozart 
does"  (p.  54),  "What  Titian  power  we 
have  before  ne!  "  (p.  101) — by  which  is 
evidently  meant  "Titanic."  And  what  is 
the  meaning  of  "  a  new  scene  of  veiy  terttive 
character  presents  itself"  (p-  90)?  On 
p.  81  is  found  the  following  nonsense ; 
"What  else  does  that  earnest  manner  say  to 
ns  which  appears  first  in  D,  then  in  G 
major  P "  By  retranslating  tbia  sentence 
into  German  we  find  that  no  doubt  tbe 
original  of  "  earnest  manner"  was  "  emste 
WeUe,"  and  Miss  Hill  should  know  enough 
German  to  bo  aware  that  "  Weise " 
means  a  strain  or  a  melody,  as  weU  as 
a  manner.  There  are  several  other  doubt- 
fill  points  in  the  translation  which  could 
only  be  cleared  up  by  a  reference  to  the 
original.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enlarge 
upon  such  mistakes  as  calling  Beethoven's 
patron  "  Count  WaUetutein  instead  of 
Count  "Waldstein,"  because  no  amount  of 
correcfdons  would  make  the  book  worUi 
reading.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  foolish  we 
ever  had  to  review. 
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It  is  quite  a  relief  to  turn  from  tlie  incom- 
petence tind  high-flown  obsonrity  of  Herr 
Elterlein  to  the  sterling  common-aenBe  of 
snch  ft  writer  oa  Br.  Ednard  Hanslick.  la 
his  Art!  dem  Ooncertaaal,  whieh  forma  the 
second  part  of  his  "  Geechiohte  dee  Concert- 
wesens  in  Wien,"  the  eminent  musical 
critic  of  the  Neue  Freie  Prease  haa  reprinted 
a  large  portion  of  his  newspaper  articled 
writt^  between  the  years  1848  and  1868. 
Here  may  be  foand  notices  of  the  first  per- 
formances in  Vienna  of  all  the  moat  impor- 
tant works  produced  in  Germany  daring  the 
period  referred  to.  Compositioita  of  Men- 
delssohn, Schnmann,  Gade,  Berlioz,  Lisst, 
Wu;ner,  Bnbinstein,  Tolkmann,  Bargiel, 
Hiller,  Lachner,  'BaS,  K^hms,  and  other 
living  composers  are  all  criticised  in  this 
book,  which  also  gives  articles  npon  worka 
of  the  older  masters  firom  Bach  downwards. 
The  very  variety  of  the  book  renders  it  im- 
pooaible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  con- 
tents. Dr.  Hanslick  is  musically  somewhat 
conservative  in  his  tastes.  With  the  school 
of  the  "Zaknnft"  he  has  little  or  no 
sympathy ;  and  soma  a£  the  severest  attacks 
in  his  book  are  directed  against  the  works 
of  Liszt.  Of  Brahnu,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  author  in  several  places  speaks  with  high 
admiration.  Not  merely,  however,  are 
CMnposers  and  compositions  criticised ;  we 
find  alec  records  of  the  various  appearances 
of  distingaished  performers.  There  is 
hardly  an  artist  of  European  repntation, 
whether  as  a  vocalist  or  instmmentalist — 
excepting  those  singers  who  devote  them- 
selves esclnaively  to  the  stt^,  for  the  jwcseni 
work  does  not  deal  with  the  opera — on  whom 
some  notes  are  not  given.  Veiy  interesting 
it  is  in  the  record  of  the  year  1819  to  find 
an  account  of  Uie  "  Child  prodigy  "  Wilhel- 
mine  N4rada,  now  well  known  to  oar 
readers  as  the  first  living  iem^e  violinist, 
Madame  Norman-N^rada.  UnfortoQately, 
this  most  charming  volume  is  one  from  which 
any  short  quotation  is  impossible ;  to  do  it 

^'astice  it  would  be  needfol  to  reprint  at 
east  a  column.  It  ia  a  book  which  one  can 
dip  into  at  any  odd  ten  minutes ;  wherever 
it  is  opened  one  is  sure  to  find  something 
worth  reading.  Much,  of  coarse,  refers  to 
what  is  of  past  interest ;  the  names  of  many 
performers  are  mentioned  who  in  this  coun- 
try are  nothing  more  than  names,  while 
many  are  altogether  unknown  here ;  but 
enough  renuuns  to  make  the  work  thoroughly 
enjoyable,  apart  altogether  from  its  great 
vdue  to  the  musician  &oin  a  historical  point 
of  view.  Dr.  Hansliok's  style,  moreover,  ia 
eminently  readable,  aod  alt(^ether  £ree  from 
that  dryness  by  wMoh  a  considerable  portion 
of  Germam  literature  is  characterised.  A 
selection  of  the  articles  would  be  far  more 
worthy  of  trauslatioo  into  En^ish  than  such 
a  hook  as  Herr  Elterlein's. 

Ebekbzxk  Pkodt. 


XU8IC  NOTES. 
OwLNe  to  the  miserable  state  of  tlie  weather, 
the  performance  of  Profeneor  Macfarren's  oratorio, 
St.  JiiAn  the  Baptiit,  at  the  Orystal  Palace  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  attracted  but  a  small  audience. 
The  wonder,  indeed,  is  almost  that  anyone  was 
BTuentataU.  The  w<vk  itself  haa  been  noticed 
m  some  detail  in  these  colnmna  on  tKe  occaaion  of 
the  performances  last  year  at  the  Sa 


Sodety's  Concerts,  and  at  the  Leeds  Festival ;  it 
ia,  therefor^  needless  to  repeat  what  was  said  on 
those  occBMODB.  The  performance  on  Saturday 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good  one  ;  though  as 
the  aaow  kept  raaoy  of  toe  ladies  of  the  chorus 
away,  the  trebles  were  in  places  somewhat  over- 
balanced by  the  tenors  and  bnawe.  The  aolo  parte 
were  suHtained  by  Mdme.  Iieramens  Shemngton, 
Mdme.  Patey,  and  Messrs,  Wilford  Morgan  and 
Wadmore. 

Hesk  Wilhblxj  was  again  the  violinist  at  the 
last  Monday  Popular  Concert     This  great  artist 

give  a  truly  magnificent  reading  of  Bach's 
haconue  for  riolin  without  accompaniment^ne 
of  the  most  difficult  solos  evei  written  for  the 
inatrument  Herr  Wilhehnj'e  performance  was 
alike  above  reproach  as  regnrdB  intonation  and 
"reading."  He  also  led  Hondelssohn'a  string 
qoartett  in  E  minor.  Op.  44,  No.  2,  one  of  the 
flneet  of  its  author's  contriltutiana  to  diambet 
mnsie,  being  supported  by  Messrs.  Riee,  Zerbini, 
and  Daubert.  Mdme,  EsaipofTj  the  pianist  of  the 
evening,  played  Meodelssohn'B  prelude  and  Ai^ue 
in  £  minor,  and  (with  Kessrs.  Wilhelmj,  Zerbini, 
and  Daubert)  Schumann's  pianoforte  quartett  in  G 
flat.      Next  Monday's  concert  will  include,  among 


As  briefly  intimated  in  last  week's  Acadeui, 
the  revival  of  Sophocles'  Antxgime  with  Uendels- 
Bohn'e  music  is  to  talie  place  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  work  was  first  produced  iu 
this  country  at  Oovent  Garden  Theatre  in  January 
1845,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Mac- 
&TTen,  the  priueipal  parts  being  than  sustained 
by  Mias  Vsndeuhofi',  Miss  Cooke,  Mr.  Van- 
denboff  and  Mr.  Archer.  The  present  cast  ia 
as  followa :  —  Antigone,  Miss  Genevieve  Ward ; 
Ismena,  Miss  Carlisle ;  Creon,  Mr.  J.  Hyder ; 
Haemon,  Mr.  C.  Creswick ;  Tireeiaa,  Mr.  A.  Mat^ 
thison  ;  Sentinel,  Mr.  Howard  Ruaaell ;  Chorua 
Speaker,  Mr.  Dolman.  The  chorus  will  consist 
ot  forty  picked  voices  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
W.  Gadsny,  while  the  orchestra  will  be  that  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  conducted  by  Mr.  Manns.  An 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  approximate  the  stage 
arrangemeute,  as  fiu  as  poesible,  to  those  adopted 
by  the  Greeks.  It  will  be,  of  course,  impossible 
to  place  the  chorus,  according  to  die  ancient  plan, 
in  the  orchestra ;  but  they  will  oco^y  the  front 
of  the  stage,  the  action  taking  place  on  a  raised 
platform  behind  them.  The  performance  is  to  be 
repeated  ou  Thursday,  and  it  is  intended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interest  excited,  also  to  produce 
the  Otdipvs  at  Caionos,  and  probably  other  classidLl 
plays,  in  a  similar  manner. 

Mdke.  Esbipoff's  second  recital  took  place  at 
St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday  attemoon,  when 
the  eminent  pianiat  broaght  forward  Beethoven's 
hst  pianofbrte  sonata  (Op.  Ill  in  C  minor),  and 
smaller  pieces  by  Bach,  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Schu- 
bert, Weber,  Bennett,  Volkmann,  Chopin,  and 
Liait.  Mdme.  Esaipoff  was  in  her  finest  play,  and 
her  performancea  were  warmly  applauded  by  a  very 
la^e  audience. 

A  CBOux  festival  was  held  in  Weetminstu 
Abbey  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  aid  of  the 
Ohoic  Benevolent  Fund,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
provide  relief  for  the  widens  and  orphans  of  the 
organists  and  lay-clerks  of  cathedrala  and  colle- 
giate  churches. 

The  performance  at  the  Ooneert  du  Chatelet 
last  Sunday  week  of  Berlioz's  extremelv  difficult 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  eymphony  is  stated  to  have 
been  very  good,  and  to  nave  met  with  each  success 
that  the  work  was  aimoanced  for  repetition  last 
Sunday. 

The  museum  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Music  at 
Paris  has  jost  received  an  additkin  of  much  in- 
terest to  masieal  antiquarionB.  This  is  one  of  the 
now  obsolete  fiutce  Imown  as  "BAtes  i  bee," 
which  were  Uown  at  the  end  iastead  of,  as  now. 


at  the  side.  The  specimen  in  question  ia  £fn 
centimetres  in  length,  and  is  made  of  a  aisEb 
piece  of  white  mathls.  It  is  handaomelyfo. 
corated,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  Italian  or^. 

At  the  sixth  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipug, 
a  new  aymphony  by  Fiiedrich  Gemsiium  vn 
performed  for  the  first  time,  but  met  with  rather  i 
cold  reception. 

Thb  report  which  has  lately  appeared  ia  man; 
papers  that  Wagner's  newly  built  house  at  fiaj'- 
rentb,to  which  he  has  given  the  somewhat  tsntutic 
name  of  "Wahnfried,"  was  for  sale,  ia  centra- 
dieted  by  the  Bayreuther  Tafebiati.  It  ia  »tated 
that  the  house  which  is  really  to  be  sold  is  only 
that  which  Wagner  has  occupied  dming  ttie 
building  of  his  new  residence. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  "  Wagner  perfons- 
Bnces"  at  the  Vienna  Opera  took  place  on  the 
32nd  nit.,  when  TannMiUfr  was  ^vea  nith  tin 
alterations  made  by  the  composer  lor  the  occtEion 
of  its  production  at  Paris.  These  alteradona 
chiefly  affect  the  overture  and  the  opening  iceiio 
in  the  Venosherg.  Contrary  to  general  eipecla- 
tion,  the  work  was  c<»tdacted,  not  by  the  com- 
posBT,  but  by  Hans  Richter.  Wagner  conGaeil 
nimself  to  superintending  the  prepaistionof  the 
work,  and  declined  an  invitation  to  conduct,  Myiug 
that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  deprive  fte 
regular  conductor  of  the  honour. 

Hbbr  Vooi,,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ot 
German  operatic  tenors,  recentir  celeWled  u 
Munich  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  first  appffii- 
ance  on  the  stage.  He  had  been  previouslj  & 
achoolmaster,  and  his  first  performance  was  u 
Max  in  the  Fratchiiti.  It  was  in  the  ssne 
character  that  he  appeared  on  this  occaaino.  *od 
the  port  of  Agatha  was  sustained  by  his  wife. 

On  the  27th  ult  the  theatre  at  Barmen,  wiich 
waa  onlv  opened  laat  year,  was  completely  ds- 
atroyed  oy  fire  through  the  explosion  of  a  boiler 
attached  to  the  heating-apparatus.  Several  wott- 
men  lost  their  lives,  and  nearly  a  hundred  pemnis 
are  thrown  out  of  employment. 
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SATURDAY,  BECEMBER  18,  1876. 
No.  189.  New  Beriei. 

Tat  Edftob  eaiMot  vmdertakt  to  relvm,  or 
to  correspond  wUh  the  vmieri  of,  r^eeled 
mamuoT^t. 

It  is  paHicu^rl)/  requested  that  aU  hueineas 
letten  regarding  the  attpply  of  the  paper, 
^.,  may  he  addreeaed  to  the  Pdbubhkb, 
attd  not  to  the  Bditob. 


LITERATURE. 

Fears  for  Democracy  regarded  from  (he 
American  Point  of  View.  By  Charles 
IngerBoU.  (Philadelpbia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  A  Co.,  1875.) 
Thebk  is  no  problem  bo  intereBtiog  to 
£]]gluhinen  at  this  moment  as  the  fntare  of 
deniocrac;.  la  it  to  come  (as  come  it  surely 
will)  in  the  form  of  the  "  big  black  giant  ' 
gainst  whom  Mr.  Carljle  has  been  so  long 
-warning  ns,  or  in  the  beneficent  shape  which 
other  as  earnest,  if  not  aa  eloquent,  men 
have  seen  in  their  viatonB — as  mob  m]e 
glorying  in  the  destraction  of  old  land- 
marks and  the  humiliation  of  all  that  is  time- 
hononred,  or  as  the  goyemment  of  a  wise 
and  nnderstatiding  people,  reforming  and 
remodelling  institations  which  the  past  has 
bequeathed  to  ns  with  reyerent  and  tender 
hand,  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  broader 
and  deeper  national  Ufe  ?  It  is  the  ques- 
tion of  questions  for  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians, and  all  that  bears  upon  it  will  be 
eagerlpr  studied  by  Englishmen,  And  the 
materials  for  stndy  are  abnndant  enoagh,  for 
the  problem  has  come  to  the  front  every  where, 
and  is  working  iteelf  out  in  the  most  highly 
organised  nations  as  in  the  most  chaotio, 
in  Cbrmany  as  in  Mexico.  But  to  the  £nglisb- 
man  these  materials  are  of  infinitely  different 
T^ne.  He  has  little  comparatiyely  to  learn 
&om  any  of  the  European  popular  move- 
mente.  The  problems  which  vex  them  he 
has  for  the  most  part  solved  '  generations 
ago,  or  is  but  theoretically  interested 
in.  Their  methods  of  dealing  with  those 
which  do  ioterest  him  can  neyer  be 
his.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the 
voices  which  come  to  him  from  the 
TJnited  States.  In  these  he  cannot  hut  re- 
cognise the  tone  of  men  of  hie  own  race, 
■with  principles,  methods,  and  habits  which, 
■whether  he  tikes  them  or  not,  come  from  his 
own  mint,  and  are  fnll  of  the  deepest  in- 
Blraotion  for  him.  Whatever  be  the  fatare 
of  democracy  it  will  not  differ  greatly  in  the 
two  nations,  of  that  we  may  be  sure. 
Whether  the  £nglish  or  American  type  shall 
in  the  end  prevail  remains  to  be  seen. 

Bat  the  study  of  democracy  iu  America 
has  been  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  up  to 
a  very  recent  date.  Their  political  literature 
has  been  so  confident  and  jubilant,  and  has 
so  steadily  ignored,  or  treated  so  lightly,  the 
&ct8  which  seemed  of  the  gravest  moment  to 
Englishmen,  that  serions  men  turned  aside 
from  it  in  despair.  All  this  is  now  chEbnged. 
The  difficulty  is  rather  .nowadays  to  find  in 
llie  speeches  or  wiib'ngs  of  the   foremost 


men,  or  even  in  the  newspapers  orm^aaines 
of  AJnerica,  any  of  that  jubilant  talk,  which 
used  to  be  so  common,  as  to  the  absolnte 
perfection  of  their  institutions,  and  the  almost 
in&llible  political  wisdom  of  "the  fathers." 
This  tone,  excusable  enough  in  a  yonng 
nation — conscious  of  its  own  powers,  but 
which  had  never  "  made  its  proofs  " — has 
gradually  disappeared  since  the  war;  till,  at 
last,  our  cousins  have  come  to  speak  of 
■their  own  political  and  social  short-comings 
with  a  frankness  and  severity  which  is 
taking  the  bread  out  of  the  months  of  their 
candid  friends  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  To 
their  well-wishers,  among  whom  we  desire 
to  be  reckoned,  the  change  is  full  of  hope. 
A  nation  which,  on  the  eve  of  a  oentenary 
so  full  of  promise  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  seems  bent  before  all  things  on 
probing  its  own  weak  places,  is  giving  the 
surest  pledge  that  its  manhood  will  not  dis- 
grace ita  youth. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  book  on  the  Fears  for  De- 
mocracy in  America,  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  change  to  which  we  are  referring.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  uncompromis- 
ing attack  on  the  abuses  which  have  grown 
up  under  the  Constitution  settled  by  the 
Federal  Convenlnon  of  1787,  and  accepted 
by  the  States  in  the  same  year;  a  document 
till  recent  times  so  sacred  to  Amerioana  that 
Artemus  Ward's  famons  saying — "the 
earth  revolved  on  ita  axis,  subject  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unit«i  States" — was 
scarcely  an  exaggeration.  Ur.  Ingersoll's 
condensed  account  of  the  prolonged  debates 
of  the  delegates,  and  of  the  narrow  majo- 
rities by  which  the  Constitution  was  ulti- 
mately accepted,  is  full  of  instruction  for 
that  section  of  the  nation  which  is  still  in- 
clined to  regard  the  Federal  Constitution  as 
the  orthodox  Mahomedan  does  the  Koran, 
When  we  are  reminded  that  several  of  the 
foremost  delegates  refiised  to  sign ;  that  a 
majority  of  the  New  York  delegates  retired 
from  the  Convention  before  the  draught  bad 
been  settled ;  that  Bhode  Island  refused  to 
consider  it  at  all ;  while  it  was  rejected  in 
North  Carolina,  and  only  carried  in  Virginia 
by  ton,  in  Massachusetts  by  nineteen  votes, 
and  in  New  York  by  one,  we  shall  be  in- 
clined rather  to  accept  the  view  of  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  that  it  was  a  constitution 
"extorted  from  the  grinding  necessity  of  a 
reluctant  nation." 

The  fact  is  that  among  the  band  of  very 
able  and  patriotic  men  who  formed  the  Con- 
vention, democracy  was  looked  njran  with 
much  more  distrust  thau  bvoor.  We  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Ingersoll  .conld  establish  his 
sweeping  statement  that  "  there  was  not  in 
the  Convention  one  man  possessed  of  what 
would  be  now  called  a  democratic  spirit " 
(p.  21);  but  he  is  not  far  from  the  mark. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  modem  demo- 
cratic spirit  was  already  very  strong  among 
their  constituents.  The  people  of  the  thir- 
teen provinces  were  thoroughly  bent  on 
social  eqaality,  and  on  having  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  government  of  any 
kind.  Their  representatives  were  too 
honest  to  baulk  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  and  so,  with  many  misgivings,  the 
Constitution  was  settled  and  accepted. 

The  aim  of  the  American  people  was  to 
get   the  maximum    of    freedom  with    the 


minimum  of  trouble.  They  wanted  insti- 
tutions which  would  take  care  of  themselves. 
Government  was  to  meddle  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. An  executiTe  they  most  have,  of^one 
kind  or  another,  and  th^  chose  to  ha^ve  one 
man  at  its  head :  bnt  then  he  was  to  be,  as 
Hamilton  said,  an  "  BxeoutiTe  chief  on  to. 
publican  principles."  We  have  no  space  to 
follow  Mr.  IngersoU  in  his  review  of  the 
political  decadence  of  his  country,  bnt  may 
give  his  summing  up  in  his  own  words. 

"  Demodocy,  which  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  in  1787  had  not  the  people  carried  it 
through,  which  would  have  been  ovsmiled  l^the 
old  federal  parU  soon  after,  had  not  the  people 
agun  come  to  the  rescue,  neglects  its  work.  It 
leaves  it  to  an  oligarchy  better  and  worse  than 
that  of  their  auceelorB,  better  because  not  here- 
ditary, worse  because  it  is  the  oligarchy  of  hmiser 


Ut 


him  that  doubts  look  around  "  (p.  367J, 

The  consequence  is  that  Jefferson's  pro- 
phecy is  being  ^filled  in  the  States,  that 
"  popujar  government  is  the  worst  govern- 
ment in  the  world  if  the  people  'take  tiieir 
eyes  off  it  "  ;  and  Hamilton's,  "  the  time  ■will 
assuredly  come  when  every  vital  interest  of 
this  State  vrill  be  mei^ed  in  the  all-absorbing 
question  of  who  shall  be  the  next  Pre- 
sident." 

Ur.  IngersoU  is  not  hopeful  as  to  (he  re- 
medy. It  is  not  certain,  he  holds,  "  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  people  government  wiU 
go  well,  but  it  is  certain  that  without  it  all 
must  go  wrong."  But  if  American  demo- 
cracy is  to  be  saved  and  purified,  each 
citizen  mnst  give  some  attention  to  public 
affairs,  one  working- day  each  he  thinks 
would  suffice.  If  they  will  not,  "  free  govern- 
ments and  constitutions  are  in  vain."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  "there  is  hardly  a  limit 
to  the  capacity  of  society  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  which  we  are  taught  to  con. 
sider  proper  only  to  governments." 

If  in  England  popular  power  is  lost,  it 
goes  "  to  the  aristocracy,  a  respectable  order." 
If  in  the  United  States,  "  where  the  respect- 
able order  is  the  people,  power  is  lost,  it  goes 
to  conspirators  whose  trade  is  plander" 
(p.  134).  And  the  stand  must  be  made 
upon  State  rights  ;  in  no  other  way  can  the 
tendency  to  centralisation,  and  consequent 
corruption,  be  controlled,  "  Ours  is  a  double 
allegiance,"  writes  Mr.  IngersoU  (p.  238)  ; 
"  the  State  is  our  country,  the  Union  is  onr 
Government,  but  though  wo  may  have  more 
than  one  allegianco  we  can  have  but  one 
conntry.  Laws  and  covenants  unite  the 
Stat«  to  the  Union,  but  Nature  herself  binds 
the  citiEen  to  his  State." 

Now  mnch  that  Mr.  IngersoU  contends 
for  we  should  readily  admit,  and  we  incline 
to  believe  with  bim,  that  centm-lisatioa  is  the 
danger  to  popular  government  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  true  and  only  remedy 
is  to  be  found  (there  as  elsewhere)  in  the 
individual  citizen  taking  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  as  though  they  were  (which, 
indeed,  they  are)  his  own.  But  we  cannot 
leave  his  book  without  entering  onr  protest 
against  his  crucial  teat  and  example,  occupy- 
ing a  third  of  the  volume,  and  fonnded  on 
the  history  of  the  Slavery  question  in  the 
Union.  We  have  no  space  to  criticise  his 
views  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the 
long  agitation  which  followed,  and  came  to 
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a  head  in  the  civil  -war.   These  may  be  shortly 
summed  i^  in  hia  oirn  ■wopiIb  (p.  179)  : — 

"  Slavery,  now  a  dead  lion  -whioh  eveiyone  may 
kidf,  then  waa  a  power  fouadBd  on  the  oonstita- 
tioo,  Sguricg  in  the  laws,  Tepreaeiited  in  Oongreas, 
waiTsnted  1^  the  practice  M  virtoons  comsiuiii- 
tiea,  and  toe  live*  and  virtueB  of  the  beat  and 
□oUeat  of  <Hir  lUtMinea ;  and  ahoIitioniaiiL  waa  a 
ssMtdal,  disavowed  by  bU  but  a  few  fenatdee." 
B«t  these  fanatics,  he  admits,  bad  not  a 
placeHoIdH-,  scarcely  a  reco^iaed  politician, 
among  them,  acd  yet  they  tnnmphed.  Snrely 
the  qnoBtioD  occurs,  wan  it  not  by  rousing 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  people — of  the 
individual  citizen  —  on  this  qsestaon  of 
^v^,  which  Ur.  IngnsoU  looks  npon, 
and  rightly,  as  the  tnie  fonndation  of  all 
democratic  governinent  P  No,  he  says  ;  and 
accoimtsfor  the  great  revolntionthns.  When 
the  office-seekers  of  the  Tftxth, 
"  to  gei  place,  joined  their  fortunes  to  fenatica, 
man  ehanakiog  a  hate,  etiired  faj  a  paaeion,  they 
fiU  iBidar  infiueocea  mare  potoit  than  their  own, 
airf  atWBgW  than  the  thint  for  office,  and  tiey 
ba^Aie  oontrolled  by  tboaa  tkav  meant  only  to 
use.  MiKhiefa  came  thicker  ana  iaster  thao  they 
wanted,  but  it  waa  too  late  to  atop,  and  political 
morals  were  gone  "  (p,  203). 

So  the  war,  in  his  eyee,  produced  no  great 
man.  He  hae  not  even  a  word  of  admiration 
for  Ur.  Lincoln.  Bat  he  oreditfi  the  old 
oovntiy  with  a  malignant  inflnenoe  on  the 
fertanes  of  democracy  in  America  : — 

"But  fat  Britiab  meddling,  we  might  never 
have  aaen  recant  e^ta,  Its  countenauce  gave  to 
fanatjciain  that  mother  -  country  respectability 
which  in  the  last  century  was  acbnowled^d,  un- 
lamested,  bf  JafferBon  and  Franklin.  With  an 
imximpaialile  national  vani^,  we  hare  never  had, 
to  this  day^  pride  enough  to  OTercome  that 
cal<Htial  feu»g  iriiieh  long  ago  ceued  to  ha 
i^Motable  '  (p.  IGO). 

As  Englishmen,  we  cannot  aoeept  the 
compliment  to  onr  conntiy  implied  in  this 
passage.  "  Recent  events "  wonld  have 
come  as  surely  in  America  had  England 
been  snnk  in  the  sea  at  the  date  of  the 
Hisaonri  compromiBe.  But  as  Englishmen, 
we  may  take  a  fiir  more  hopefnl  view  of  the 
future  of  democracy  in  America  than  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  precisely  because  of  those  "recent 
events,"  the  teacliing  of  which  is,  to  his 
mind,  so  ominons.  To  as  it  seems  that  the 
civil  war  and  its  issue  prove,  that  under  all 
the  enpcrficial  evils  of  American  pnblic  life 
there  does  exist  still  a  healthy  public  con- 
science, which,  thongh  not  eaalj  roased, 
when  roused,  can  sweep  aside  the  wire- 
puller's and  politician's  machinations  like 
cobwebs.  To  us  it  seems,  also,  that  the 
great  crisis  did  produce  men  at  any  rate 
snfficient  for  the  day;  and  we  are  inclined, 
if  Mr.  Ingersoll  will  pardon  us,  even  with 
Cavonr  and  Bismarck  in  onr  minds,  to  place 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  head  of  the  great 
men  of  oar  day.  We  wish  as  heartily  as  he 
can  do  that  the  pnblic  conscience  of  his 
conntry  were  more  easily  moved ;  bnt  oven 
here  we  think  we  mark  a  decided  change 
for  the  better.  The  collapse  of  the  soft 
money  movement,  to  take  the  last  example, 
seems  to  us  to  prove  clearly  enough  that 
the  point  has  been  reached  in  another  direc- 
tion, beytmd  which  the  professional  politi- 
cians are  powerless.  We  shall  be  much  dis- 
appointed if  the  Presidential  election  of  next 
year  does  not  give  a  like  resolt.    But  he 


this  M  it  may,  c£  one  thing  Mr.  Ingersoll 
and  those  he  rapreieats  may  rest  BaBnred, 
that  BO  long  as  tlief  fonnd  their  argnmmts 
on  the  hiatoiy  of  tm  Anti-slavery  movement 
in  America,  and  the  civil  war  of  1861-5, 
they  will  not  find  their  "fears  for  demo- 
cracy "  shared  in  by  uiy  liberal  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  T.  Huohhs. 


God  and  ike  BthU :  a  Reoieia  of  Objeetiojts  to 
"LUeralure  and  Dogma."  By  Matthew 
Arnold.  (Lcmdon :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
1875.) 
The  reading  of  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Uatthew 
Arnold  is  always  an  intellectual  foast.  We 
may  differ  from  him  evw  go  widely,  and 
even  feel  slightly  irritated  by  his  decided 
taste  for  paradox.  Yet  bis  manner,  with  its 
combination  of  seriousness  and  hnmonr,  the 
originality  of  his  views,  his  novel  and  un- 
foreseen modes  of  presenting  things,  caose 
us  to  read  him  to  the  end  with  an  interest 
veiy  like  that  which  we  feel  in  a  fascinat- 
ing novel.  He  abhors  the  "vigorons  and 
rigorous  "  theories  rf  certain  Oerman  critics, 
and  it  mast  be  owned  that  rigoor  is  not  pre- 
ciaely  the  distinctive  quality  of  his  own. 
But  his  personal  theory  is  nndeniably 
vigorous ;  he  mnat  have  in  tmth  a  vigour 
peculiarly  British  to  maintain  that  theory 
with  such  impertnrfaable  serenity  against 
the  objections  of  every  kind  which,  from 
the  moat  opposite  oampe,  crash  in  npon  it 
like  converging  artillery  fires.  There  is  a 
moral  gran<fonr  in  this  isolation,  so  proudly 
accepted  and  dreaded  so  stoutly,  to  wfaicu 
it  would  be  nnjnet  to  refuse  recognition. 
I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
will  ever  see  alKes  rally  round  him  to  ao- 
skt  in  repelling  the  onslanghte  directed 
against  him.  Bat  while  reading  his  works 
of  religions  criticism  the  student  is  tempted 
to  inscribe  on  his  escutcheon  the  w<n^s  of 
the  Hedea  of  the  poet,  "  Moi,  moi,  dis-je,  et 
c'eet  Etasez." 

We  have  here  to  deal  with  a  thlnlcer  who 
has  broken  theoretic^ly  with  all  the  theo- 
logies and  all  the  metaphysica  of  the  past, 
who  has  saturated  himself  with  all  the  results 
of  independent  oriticiam,  who  absolutely 
rejects  the  supernatural,  who  has  adopted 
the  idea  that  God  may  be  notiiing  bat  an 
impersonal  force,  an  noconsdons  inflnenoe, 
in  a  word  a  thing  rather  than  a  person  ;  and 
who  at  the  same  time  is  an  ardent  snpporter 
of  the  Christian  fradition,  who  shows  him- 
self every  moment  more  severe  towards  its 
assailants  than  its  defenders,  who  feels  all 
the  enthuBiasm  of  a  mystic  for  the  Jahveh 
of  the  Jews  and  the  »itvioar  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  who  i^ve  all  professes  a  reverence 
for  the  Bible  which  scarcely  yields  to  that  of 
the  moat  decided  partisans  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion. And  with  what  resonrcee  of  wit  and 
knowledge,  with  what  subtle  and  caastic 
persiflage  against  opponents  on  right  and 
left,  with  what  assurance  of  the  troth  and 
legitimacy  of  his  singnlar  position,  only  e, 
perusal  of  bis  work  will  ahow.  What  a  pity 
that  so  much  ability  a^d  science,  so  mac^ 
literary  art  and  moral  vigonr,  shonld  be 
utterly  wasted  —  as  I  fear  it  is  —  and 
should  finally  produce  only  one  of  those 
cnrions  fruits  whioh  we  examine  attwttively 
for  their  strangenees  bnt  sever  ao  mnch  as 


wish  to  taste,  so  clear  is  it  that  we  cannoi 
even  pierce  the  rind  with  onr  teeth. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  jun 
work  is  to  reply  to  the  objections  nrgd 
against  the  theory  developed  in  his  foimer 
book,  reviewed  last  year  in  tbese  colniiiii&. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  disgusted  ivith 
theological  and  metaphysical  doctrines  irtuiji 
Guinot  be  verified,  he  thinks  he  has  defiiud 
the  Divine  Being  in  a  way  which  defies  all 
scepticism  by  designating  it  a«"the  Etenisl, 
not  oaraclvea,  that  makes  for  righteousness." 
The  transcendant  merit  of  the  peopU  o( 
Israel  is,  according  to  him,  that  they  per- 
ceived better  than  any  other  people  of  as- 
tiqnity  that  "  righteonanees  is  BalTatioD," 
and  that  they  inoorpomt«d  tim  great  idea  in 
poetical,  impressive,  and  heart-stirrmg  tn> 
ditions  which  ensore  to  the  Bible  an  mcom. 
parable  and  ever-abiding  value.  The  n- 
periority  of  Christianity  consists  esBendiU; 
in  the  fact  that  Jeans  has  rendered  tiiis 
rigbteonsnesa  attractive  and  practicaUe  bj 
his  "  secret "  (self-rennnciation),  and  ba 
"  sweet  reaacmableneaa."  And  he  goes  os  to 
infer  that,  while  rejecting  the  raah  aasertiQiii 
of  the  vnlgar  metaphysic  and  theolt^  will 
as  mnch  vigour  and  rigonr  as  the  aat 
determined  Oomlast,  the  modem  man  an 
recover  a  footing  on  tbia  positive  eipen- 
mental  groond,  m&  peaceably  enjoy  the  ia. 
estnnable  benefits  of  &e  Bible  and  d 
Christianity. 

Two  sets  of  objections  have  been  brongiit 
against  this  theory,  so  radical  in  principle,  k 
conservative  in  its  conclnsions.  The  authorlw 
been  told  that  in  the  pl&ceof  thelivingOtd, 
who  alone  is  to  he  worsh  ipped,  be  was  plactBg 
a  dead  abstraction,  or  else  a  blind  force  tlsl 
can  no  more  be  worshipped  thaii,fi>rinstaD(t, 
the  law  of  gravitation  ;  that  there  u  w 
middle  term  between  "  being  a  thing  "yi 
"  being  a  person,"  and  that  his  definitiu 
made  of  God  a  thing  mnch  rather  than  * 
person ;  that  it  would  be  rain  for  man  to 
seek  to  satisfy  his  religions  needs  byphoiW 
himself  in  communion  with  a  power  vbicb 
knows  no  more  what  it  does  in  impelling  bis 
to  "  right«oa«nesB  "  than  the  wind  kno« 
when  it  raises  the  billows  that  itdriveanpM 
the  strand;  that  even  if  we  suppose  ow 
human  notions  of  consciousneffl  and  of  pe^ 
sonality  when  applied  to  the  Divine  S<^ 
to  he  inadequate  to  their  object,  those  nol» 
haman  notions  of  anconscioosness  and  un- 
personality  are  still  more  so ;  that  finaUj 
the  religions  sentiment  postulates,  and,  |f » 
is  legitimate,  as  we  believe  it  with  Tit- 
Arnold  to  be,  demonstrates  by  its  v«y  f- 
istence,  that  in  the  Indefinable  perfectw* 
of  that  Being  who  is  the  object  of  out 
worship  there  exist  those  powers  a  nuo^ 
mnin  of  which  we  possess  imder  the  own* 
of  consciousness  and  personal  ^'^'^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  feet  has  been  aU^ 
that  the  mraits  attributed  to  4*6  Bible  anfl 
to  Christianity  by  the  ingenious  "**«'") 
very  ill  verified  in  the  majority  of  the  a^ 
books  i  that  they  remove  from  the  C^^ 
none  of  those  stumbling-blocks  thst  w  "^ 
trip  np  the  modem  reader ;  that  ''  f  JL 
enongh  to  refer  the  Biblical  w«*™^  ^ 
eatery  of  poetic  language  in  """^^ 
ensure  that  that  language  shall  always  ea  j 
and  sanctify ;  and  piirtioalBrly,  *^  ^  ^ 
port    his    i^rmatiooB  with  r^a™ 
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personality  of  Christ,  Hr.  Katthew  AracJd 
W»s  borrowing  from  the  Fonrth  Gospel 
ai^nmenta  &nd  qnotations  the  force  of 
wmch  for  purposes  of  proof  dt^iends  wholly 
OD  the  authenticity  and  the  historical  cha- 
racter  of  that  boot,  to  which  the  criticism 
of  the  present  day  so  nnhesitatingly  lefoses 
both.  In  reply  to  these  objections,  and  after 
a  Fre&ce,  followed  by  an  Introdnotion,  in 
'which  the  author  takes  particnlajr  pains  to 
Bpeciiy  that  his  book  was  "  an  attempt  con- 
seimtive  and  an  attempt  religions,"  he  takes 
in  enocession  ae  the  subject  of  his  Apologia, 
"  The  God  of  Miracles,"  "  The  God  of 
Metaphysics,"  and  "The  GodofExperienca' 
Under  the  heading  of  "The  God  of 
Miracles "  he  denies  that  a  proof  of  the 
DiTine  personality  can  he  fbnnd  in  that 
Ord^  of  &Ots  which  is  designated  as 
miracnloQB.  It  is  mnch  less  'becanse  philo- 
sophy has  demonstrated  the  a  priori  impos. 
aibility  of  miracle  than  1^  Tirtne  of  an 
experience  which  gathen  fresh  strangth 
every  day  that  the  modorn  man  sees  himself 
unable  to  rest  his  religion  on  this  insecure 
basis.  This  induction  has  become  irresisti. 
ble  with  the  majority  of  our  IntelligMit  con. 
temporaries,  and  will  speedily  be  so  in  all 
easefl.  On  this  point  we  have  not  macb 
oppoaitiim  to  ofibr  to  our  radical  conserra* 
tiTe.  We  awaited  his  remarks  in  the  chapter 
on  "Metaphysics"  with  mnch  greater  cnrio- 
sity.  Oor  eipectation  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Instead  of  a  disoossion  on 
ine  legitimacy  of  the  notion  of  Divine  per- 
sonality, or  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against,  we  read — always  with  mnch  lite- 
rary pleftsnre,  bat  without  any  philosophical 
profit — a  long  analysis  of  the  sense  of  the 
word  Being  in  a  dozen  languages,  and  this 
analysis  has  left  upon  us  the  perfume  of 
the  finest  boaquet  of  paradoxes  we  have 
erer  smelt.  Under  the  pretext  that  the 
etymology  of  the  verb  substantive  finally 
reduces  its  meaning  to  the  idea  of  blow, 
breathe,  or  grow,  or  gfartd,  we  are  required 
to  recognise  that  "Supreme  Being"  only 
signifies  in  the  last  resort  "  Supreme  Ani- 
mal." But,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  has 
ttuB  to  do  with  the  great  question  at  stake  P 
In  "  the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that  makes 
for  righteousness,"  doee  not  the  question  of 
Beirig  recur  with  all  its  difficulties  ?  What- 
ever may  be  the  etymological  origin  of 
the  word  Beitig,  does  not  ttie  absolute  al- 
ternative "To  he  or  not  to  be"  once  more 
represent  the  clearest,  most  positire,  and 
most  elementary  of  sJl  dilemmas?  "We 
assert  nothing  about  God's  constitution 
whatever,"  says  the  author  (p.  98),  "we 
neither  affirm  God  to  be  a  person  nor  to  be  a 
thing."  Be  it  so,  but  after  all  you  affirm 
that  He  is,  and  in  revising  to  say  anything 
more  than  "the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that 
makes  for  righteousness,"  yon  affirm  pre- 
cisely that  indecision  which  the  religious 
sentiment  doee  not  support.  You  say  that 
man  transforms  into  a  human  ^ent  every- 
thing that  produces  a  powerful  efi'ecfc  upon 
him.  "  What  was  the  Apollo  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Greeks  ?  The  law  of  eternal 
beauty,  the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that 
makes  for  intellectual  beanty."  I  think 
that  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  was  some- 
thing more  to  his  worshippers ;  before 
an  he  was  a  person,  and  the  proof  is  that 


after  men  came  to  peroeire  that  he  was  not 
a  person,  not  a  single  grain  of  incense  more 
was  burnt  in  his  honour.  Although  the 
"  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  tiiat  makes  for  in- 
tellectual beauty,"  has  not  oeased  to  exist  ae 
attribute  and  law  of  hmnan  nature,  the  idea 
has  never  occurred  to  ai^one  of  oflTering  re- 
bgions  worship  to  St.  Aesthetic. 

We  next  come  to  &o  chapter  devoted  to 
"  The  God  of  Biperienee."  It  contains  a 
eloquent  vindication  of  the  moral  chi 
lacter  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  as  the 
fbndamental  and  most  strongly- marked 
tea.tfm  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  think 
with  the  author  that  it  is  quite  lawful 
to  treat  it  as  t^e  hidden  booI,  the  main- 
spring of  that  religion,  the  only  thing  which 
in  the  last  resort  explains  its  evolutions  and 
ita  progress.  But  the  idea  of  a  living,  con- 
scious God,  the  Creator,  in  whom  we  may 
hope,  is  to  be  deduced  no  less  assuredly 
from  the  entire  course  of  that  history,  and, 
in  bet,  it  is  inseparable  from  the  Israelitish 
idea  of  law  and  righteousness.  Besides, 
all  this  does  not  render  the  modem  reader 
more  apt  than  before  to  find  his  spiritnal 
nourishment  in  a  hook  so  many  pages  of 
which  ofiend  rather  than  edify  him.  It  will 
be  in  vain  to  tell  him  that  he  must  consider 
the  langu^^  of  the  BiMe  as  poetry ;  ita 
lan^age  is  often  very  unpoetical ;  it  is  often 
juridical,  dogmatic,  ritnaHstio,  sometimes 
even  trivial.  The  old  belief  in  inspiration 
cast  ike  mantle  of  mystery  over  all  its  de- 
fects, or  transfigured  then  under  the  rays 
of  snpematnral  light.     Bat  this  light  is 

aoenched  for  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  all 
lose  who  think  with  him. 
We  regret  that  the  limits  assigned  us  do 
not  allow  ns  to  disouse  as  closely  as  we 
could  have  wished  the  final  chapters,  in 
which  the  autiior  defends  himself  against  the 
accusations  of  arbitrariness  which  have  been 
brongbt  E^inst  him  in  the  name  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism.  The  German  critics  and  mas- 
ters of  exegesis  have  received  fivim  a  vigorous 
English  hand  what  is  called  in  French  "  une 
volSe  de  hois  vert."  Wt  should  not  dare  to 
tell  them  to  thnr  faoe  so  many  cmel  truths, 
becanse  we  should  be  eharacterised  as  an 
Erbfeind,  and  for  some  lime  past  no  other 
answer  has  been  required.  It  was  doubtless 
written  in  the  book  of  &te  that  we  in  France 
should  always  be  doomed  to  envy  the  liber- 
ties of  England.  Yet,  while  recognising 
that  the  stem  eensnres  directed  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  against  German  scholars 
areoften  but  too  well  founded,  we  will  obeerve 
that  in  the  chapter  on  the  Ganon  he  himself 
comes  to  conclusions  diSbring  very  little 
from  those  which  are,  or  were,  current  at 
Tiihingen  (for  since  the  glorious  days  of 
Banr,  Zetler,  uid  Schw^ler,  Tiihingen  has 
put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  is  now 
teaching  devoutly  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Devil).  We  must  also  s^  that  if  we 
required  for  our  reHgious  comfort  to  admit 
the  historical  character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  we  should  not  be  much  reassured 
by  tJie  genesis  of  the  book  such  as  he  con- 
ceives tt.  He  admits  that  in  its  present 
form  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Apostle 
John,  that  we  must  see  in  it  an  original 
groundwork  of  Lngia  reaching  back  to  the 
direct  teachings  of  the  Apostle,  collected  and 
imbedded,  possibly  with  s^rentl  analogous 


essays,  in  a  narrative  of  hiBterical  and 
jJiilosophioal  pretensions,  not  dways  jus. 
tified,  by  some  Epheeian  presbyter,  a 
Greek,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  theo- 
logiui,  endowed  in  any  case  with  a  vieh 
imagination.  A  reiy  dangerous  presbyter 
tmly,  but  "  oe  presbytre-li  ne  me  dit  rioQ 

Sni  vaUle."  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  Ainks 
lat  the  original  Login  may  be  distingnisbed 
trota  the  narratave  in  whioh  they  aie  im- 
bedded. We  cannot  riiare  his  ooufidmoe. 
His  criterion,  "  When  the  Ijogia  are  suited 
to  the  charaoter  of  Jesus,  iiuj  come  ftom 
Jesus,"  involves  a  vicious  cvcle;  for  his 
idea  of  the  charaoter  of  Jesus  rests  in  great 
part  on  the  oonelnsions  which  be  hinaelf 
draws  from  this  Gospel.  While  ooncedhng 
that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  on 
the  origin  of  this  marvellous  book,  ttiat  per- 
haps more  authentic  mucIm  will  be  brougM  to 
light  than  one  ventures  te  take  account  of  in 
the  present  stage  of  criticism,  we  think  that 
the  author  has  not  donefoll  justice  to  the  umtr 
of  intention,  system,  and  style  of  tiae  Fin. 
Ionian  Gospel,  the  first  certain  trace  of  wUidi 
isnotearlier  than*. B.  175.  Justin Hart7r,wbo 
would  have  beendeUghtedwithitkaditberai 
known  to  him,  who  would  have  qnoted  it  in 
preference  to  any  other  apomtumonntma,  »t- 
tests  by  his  silence  that  it  was  not  in  his  hi«dB. 
When  he  speaks  of  Ctospel  history,  he  con- 
fines himself  to  the  synopticfl,  Uid  one  or 


prove  by  their  very  isolation  tliat  if  tbe 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospd  drew  from  tra- 
ditions earlier  than  the  date  of  his  connpoa- 
tion,  he  published  his  book  too  late  for  lite 
authors  of  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
to  profit  hj  it. 

In  conclusion,  our  opinion  is  that  the  book 
entitled  God  aiid  the  Bible  leaves  matters  in 
statu  quo.  This  God  is  not  to  be  worshipped, 
this  Ihble  is  not  what  it  should  be  in  order 
to  claim  the  place  assigned  it  by  our  anQraT. 
Apart  from  toe  very  r^  pleasure  of  having 
read  a  worl»  of  high  ment  in  poiat  of  fbrm 
and  of  origidtJity,  we  are  no  &rther  fbrwsrd 
than  befijre.  Albbki  RiniXB. 


The  Ltfe  of  Jonathan  Swifi.  By  Ma 
Forster.  Vol  I.  1«67-1711.  (Loadcn: 
John  Mnnay,  1875.) 
Famous  men,  writes  Mr.  Forster,  may  snffer 
quite  as  much  by  excess  as  by  want  of 
'osity  about  them,  and  more  would  cer> 
Iv  now  have  been  known  of  Swift  if  less 
been  written  concerning  him duringthe 
half  century  following  his  death.  This 
savours  somewhat  of  a  paradox,  and  may  be 
true  enongh  of  9wift  himself;  but  of  fbw 
other'  great  men  can  such  a  statement  bo 
made.  Swift  was  perhaps  most  nnfor- 
tnnate  in  his  biographers.  The  first  of 
them.  Lord  Orrery,  appeared  in  the  field 
abont  seven  years  after  his  death.  His 
lordship,  it  is  said,  strove  for  lit«raiy  re- 
nown, chiefly  that  he  might  make  up  for  the 
slight  passed  npon  him  by  his  &ther,  who 
left  his  libraiy  away  from  bim ;  bnt  "  the 
ink  he  used  to  wash  out  that  stain  only 
made  it  look  b^er."  He  bad  known  Swift 
dnring  his  last  six  or  seven  years  of  C4H:- 
Bciousness,  and  bad  corresponded  mnob 
with  people  who  knew  him.    Lord  Orrery's 
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Remarks  bronght  fbftli  Dr.  Delanj'a  Ob- 
servations, a  reaHly  interesting  little  work, 
'which  Mr..  Forstor  coaaidera  most  to  be 
esteemed  of  all  the  early  aathorities.  A. 
year  or  two  later  app«tred  the  EsBa;  of  Mr. 
Deane  Swift,  a  grandeon  of  Godwin  Swift, 
Jonatlian's  nncle  and  benefactor,  by  hia 
marriage  into  the  bmily  of  Deane,  the 
regicide.  Passing  by  Hawkeaworth  and 
Jonnson,  who  added  no  new  facts,  we  reaoh 
in  1784  a  Life  by  Thomas  Sheridan,  father  of 
Richard  Brinsley,  and  son  of  Swift's  iuti' 
mate.  Dr.  Thomas,  who  lost  his  chaplaincy 
by  so  nnlnckily  choosing  for  a  test  on  the 
King's  birthday,  "  SnfScient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof."  Dr.  Johnson  was  probably 
angered  at  "  Sherry's  "  presumption  in  tak- 
ing np  a  subject  which  he  had  thought  to 
hare  himself  exhausted  but  two  or  three 
years  before,  and  hence  may  have  arisen  bis 
Dnmorons  description  of  the  writer,  "  Why, 
sir.  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull,  but  it 
must  have  taken  him  a  good  deal  of  pains 
to  become  what  we  now  see  him.  Such  an 
excess  of  stupidity,  sir,  is  not  in  natnre." 
Among  more  recent  volnmes  on  Swift  we 
may  mention  a  cnrions  one,  not  noticed  by 
Mr.  Forster,  by  Dr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  on 
the  closing  years  of  his  life.  The  occasion 
of  it  was  t}ie  bringing  to  light  the  remains 
of  Swift  and  Esther  Johnson  in  1835, 
when  certain  repairs  were  going  on  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  The  skulls,  we  hear, 
were  carried  from  house  to  house  for  the 
gratification  of  the  cnrions !  In  Dr.  Wilde's 
book  the  symptoms  of  ill-health  are  traced, 
as  indicated  from  time  to  time  in  Swift's 
writings. 

Wo  fancy  the  ordinary  reader  of  to-day 
would  be  found,  if  closely  examined,  to  have 
derived  his  notions  of  Swift  from  the  in- 
cidental allusions  to  him  by  Macauiay,  and 
from  the  powerful,  but  very  misleading, 
sketch  by  Thackeray,  Neither  of  these 
writers  added  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
biographical  facts  to  their  subject,  but  the 
masterly  literary  skill  displayed  by  both  of 
them,  and  the  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  shown  by  the  author  of  Vanily  Fair, 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  all  memories. 
To  Thackeray  and  his  picture  of  that "  gloomy 
heart,"  Mr.  Forster  pays  no  heed  whatever ; 
but  he  quotes,  and  successfolly  confutes,  Mac- 
anlay's  account  of  the  very  menial  position 
of  Swill  in  Sir  William  Temple's  household. 
We  read  in  the  Sislory  of  the  hnmble  student, 
not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  lady  of 
&mi!y,  making  love  to  the  pretty  waiting- 
maid  ;  with  his  spirit  bowed  down,  almost 
broken,  by  calamities  and  humiliations,  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  his  patron  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  lacquey,  or  rather  of  a  beggar. 
Thackeray's  omboUishments  on  the  story  of 
the  Temple  livery  and  twenty-pound  wt^es 
are  still  more  fanciful.  When  Sir  William 
has  the  gout  or  scolds  his  secretary,  it  must 
be  hard  work  at  the  second  table,  for,  how 
this  Irish  secretary  must  have  lashed  and 
growled  and  torn  the  household  with  his 
gibes  and  acorn  !  What  would  the  steward 
say  about  the  pride  of  "  them  Irish  schol- 
larda " — and  this  one  had  got  no  great 
credit  even  at  his  Irish  college,  if  the  truth 
were  known.  The  exact  relation  of  Swift  to 
Temple  and  his  family  during  his  two  periods 
of  leaidence  at  Moor  Park  is  not  made  per- 


fectly clear  to  us  even  in  the  present  bio- 
graphy, but  sufficient  evidence  is  adduced  to 
show  it  to  have  been  of  a  character  6ir  re- 
moved from  servility. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace,  in  the  oonrse  of 
Mr.  Forster's  narrative,  the  beginning  and 
development  of  the  marvellons  political 
power  wielded  for  some  years  by  Swift  in 
the  State,  Even  during  the  first  residence  at 
Moor  Park,  Temple  had  formed  snch  an 
opinion  of  his  young  secretary's  capacity 
that  he  charged  him  with  a  letter  and  mes- 
sage to  the  King,  with  instrnctions  to  explain 
their  purport,  and  to  enforce  their  argumeuts 
by  his  own  readings  of  English  history. 
This  was  in  the  year  1693,  when  William, 
troubled  with  misgivings  about  the  proposed 
Act  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliament  to 
three  years,  had  aent  the  Earl  of  Portland  to 
ask  Temple's  advice.  Swift  was  no  stranger 
to  hie  sovereign,  for  the  latter  had  visited  at 
Moor  Park,  and,  pleased  with  the  poor 
secretary's  attentions  to  him,  had  (according 
to  Mr.  Deane  Swift)  "  offered  to  make  him  a 
captainof  horse, and  gave  him  instructions,  so 
great  was  the  freedom  of  their  conversation, 
how  to  cut  asparagus  (a  vegetable  his  Majesty 
was  extremely  fond  of)  in  the  Dutch  manner." 
What  weighed  moat  heavily  with  William 
in  this  matter  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  that 
a  similar  statute  had  been  passed  by  Charles 
I.,  and  Swift's  whole  argument  with  his 
Majesty  went  to  show  that  Charles's  ruin  was 
not  due  to  this  piece  of  legtslatioD,  but  to  his 
sanction  of  another  bill  which  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  dissolve  a  particular  Parliament 
then  sitting  without  its  own  consent.  The 
upshot  of  the  interview  is  told  by  Swift  in 
the  anecdotes  of  his  family  and  himself, 
which  he  drew  up  as  portion  of  an  auto- 
biography. . 

"  Mr.  Swift,  who  was  well  versed  in  English 
history,  althoueb  he  was  under  twenty-one 
[twenty-three  ?]  years  old,  gave  the  King  a  short 
account  of  the  matter,  but  a  more  lai^  one  to 
the  Earl  of  Portland,  hut  all  in  vain ;  for  the 
King  by  ill  advisers  waa  prevailed  upon  to  refuse 
passinc;  the  bill.  Tbia  was  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
swift  had  ever  an;  converse  with  courts,  and  he 
told  hia  friends  it  woa  the  first  incident  that 
lielped  to  cure  him  of  vanity.  Tho  consequence  of 
this  wrong  step  in  his  Majesty  was  very  unhappy, 
for  it  put  that  monarch  under  a  necessity  of  in- 
troducing those  people  called  Whigs  into  power 
and  employnients,  in  order  to  pacify  them." 

Swift  had,  in  later  years,  one  more  inter- 
view with  William,  on  which  occasion,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  version,  he  told  the  King 
that  the  highest  Tones  they  had  in  Ireland 
would  make  tolerable  Whigs  in  England. 
His  second  residence  with  Temple  bears  no 
record  of  any  like  political  employment ;  but 
his  literary  faculties  were  exercised  in  the 
revision  of  bis  patron's  writings,  and  in  the 
composition  of  the  {amouB  Battle  of  the  Books. 
The  foundation  of  Swift's  political  influence 
was  laid  about  two  years  after  Temple's 
death,  on  the  occasion  of  the  impeachment 
of  the  Whig  lords  by  the  Tory  leaders.  A 
like  manner  of  proceeding,  it  seemed  to 
Swift,  might  be  easily  proved  to  have  mined 
the  liberties  of  Athens.  With  this  idea  in 
his  bead,  he  spent  a  few  months  in  London 
in  the  middle  of  1701,  and  drew  np  there 
his  discourse  entitled  The  Contests  aiid  Dit- 
setttions  of  the  Nobles  and  Oommons  in,  Athens 
and  Some.    This  was  privately  sent  to  press, 


and  strict  injunctions  given  to  conc^  the 
name  of  the  author,  who  almost  immediately 
withdrew  again  to  Dublin.  Vague  mmonrs 
soon  followed  him  across  the  Chaimel  of  tie 
interest  this  anonymous  brochure  was  et. 
citing,  which  took  a  more  definite  shape 
when  he  was  asked  by  Bishop  Sheridan  if 
he  had  beard  of  a  mnch-praised  pamphlet 
written  by  Bishop  Bumet.  Swift  qaietly 
asked  whether  his  informer  were  certain  of 
Burnet's  authorship,  and  was  told  he  mnst 
be  a  "  positive  young  man "  to  doubt  it 
By  the  time  of  lus  tetnm  to  England  in  tie 
following  year  the  book  had  been  large^ 
bonght  and  read ;  some  eagerly  contending 
for  Lord  Somers  as  the  author,  others  for 
Bnmet.  Swift's  own  words  boat  conolods 
this  story  of  the  circnmatancea  which  estab- 
lished hiTn  as  one  of  tbe  most  pronunrat 
figures  in  London  political  circles.  On  his 
visit  to  London,  he  writes  : — 

"  Hearing  of  tiie  great  reputation  this  ^iece  bd 
received  (which  was  the  &st  I  ever  pnntrf),  1 
most  confess,  tbe  vanity  of  a  young  man  previM 
with  me  to  let  myself  be  known  for  tbe  author; 
upon  which  my  Lords  Somers  and  Hali&i,  is 
well  as  the  bishop  above-mentioned "  [Baroel}, 
"  desired  my  acquaintance,  with  great  mirb  of 
esteem  and  professions  of  kindness — not  to  mo- 
tion the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  heeninj 
old  acquaintance.  They  lamented  that  they  mn 
not  able  to  serve  me  since  the  death  of  tbe  £ii%; 
and  were  very  liberal  in  promising  methegiMlest 
preferments  I  could  hope  for,  if  ever  it  caaie  in 
their  power.  I  soon  grew  domestic  with  Li»l 
Halifax,  and  was  as  often  with  Lord  Someta  a 
the  formality  of  his  nature  (the  only  unconiereablf 
fault  he  had)  made  it  agreeable  to  me." 

Hitherto  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surmise 
merely  that  Swift  had  entertained  mnch 
hope  of  high  church  preferment  before  the 
advent  of  the  Tories  to  power ;  but  boob 
letters  addressed  to  Archbishop  Walls,  tbe 
contents  of  which  are  now  made  known  for 
the  first  time,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  bis 
claims  to  fill  the  see  of  Waterford,  vacant 
at  the  beginning  of  1708,  had  been  strongly 
urged  at  Court  by  the  Sunderland  partj. 
Walls  had  written  to  him  from  Dublin  im- 
mediately on  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy; 
bnt  by  the  end  of  January  it  was  known  _lo 
Swift  that  his  friends'  efforts  had  been  Irmt- 
less,  and,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  blow,  that 
Dr.  Thomas  Milles,  a  man  most  distaelefol 
to  him,  was  the  new  bishop. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  further  efforts 
for  Swift  on  tbe  Whig  side ;  he  was  left  by 
them  as  be  was  found,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  a  man  of  hopes,  a  man  of  levees. 
His  chief  expectation  a  year  or  so  later  was 
of  an  entirely  different  character,  being 
bnilt  upon  the  Ministry's  promise  to  m^ 
him  the  Queen's  Secretary  at  Vienna  on 
Lord  Berkeley's  talkod-of  mission  ther^ 
"  by  which  I  shall  bo  out  of  the  way  o' 
parties,  untU  it  shall  please  God  I  have  aome 
place  to  retire  to,  a  little  above  contempt 
Considering  himself  wholly  useless  w  i«| 
land,  as  incumbent  of  a  living  with  *°.*. 
dience  of  half  a  score,  he  was  *,  i; 
tempted  to  pass  some  time  abroad, 
friends  having  told  bim  that  this  bit  ot  p^ 
ferment  would  not  be  difEcolt  to  oon^ 
whUe  his  fbrtunes  were  ripening  »  "f^f^ 
at  home.  That  Addison  was  '°^^  tZ 
Secretary  at  this  time  must,  it  "^^^m 
doubted,  have  made  him  feel  the  negl«t  P 
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upon  himself  the  more  deeply,  bat  there 
is  no  trace  of  jealonaj  in  Swiff's  fntore 
conduct  to  his  friend. 

The  portrait  of  Swift  when  abont  forty 
years  old,  painted  by  Jervaa,  of  which  an 
etching  appears  in  this  Tolmne, 
"  conCj*ma  the  general  Btatement  at  the  time,  that 
Ida  peraoiul  sppeftiauoe  was  very  attractive. 
Features  regular  yet  striking,  forehead  hish  and 
temples  broad  and  masaive,  heavy-lidded  blue 
eyes  to  which  his  dark  complexion  and  bushy 
black  eyebrows  gave  unusual  capacity  for  stem- 
neBB  as  well  aa  brilliance,  a  nose  slightlj  aquiline, 
mouth  Tseolute  with  fall  elceed  lips,  a  handsome 
dimpled  double  chin,  and  over  all  the  face  the 
kind  of  pride  not  grown  of  aupercilioiiBneHa  or 
Bcom,  but  of  an  easy  confident  calm  superiority. 
Of  the  duliKBB  which  Pope  saw  sometimee  over- 
ahadow  the  countenance  of  his  Mend,  of  the  in- 
aolence  which  Young  declarae  was  habitual  to  it, 
of  the  harsh  unrelenting  severity  which  it  aaaumes 
in  Bindon's  picture  at  the  deanery,  there  is  no 
trace  at  present.  By  one  who  loved  him  he  was 
said  to  have  a  look  of  uncommon  arcbnees  in  eyes 
quite  azure  as  the  heavens;  and  he  whs  himself 
told,  by  one  who  did  not  love  him  less,  that  he 
had  a  look  so  awful  that  it  struck  the  gazer  dumb ; 
but  only  the  first  is  in  Jervoa's  picture,  the  years 

"  f»  Iftftf  TiPiTicr  fttill  t/l  ^rtm«. 


that  are  to  briug  the  last  being-  eull  U 
About  the  eame  date  ae  this  pictm 


,  Swift 


gravely  apoke  of  himself  aa  a  ph 
just  five  feet  eight  inchea  and  a  half  high, 
not  very  neatly  dressed,  in  a  black  gown 
and  padding  sleeves,  Steele  very  happily 
expressed  one  secret  of  his  extmordinary 
Bocial  charm  as  a  oertain  uncommon  way 
of  thinking,  and  a  tarn  of  conversation  pe- 
coliar  to  him,  which  rendered  his  company 
very  advantageona  to  one  whose  imagina- 
tion had  to  be  continaally  employed  npon  ob- 
vious and  common  subjects,  though  obliged 
to  treat  of  them  in  a  new  and  unbeaten 
method. 

In  the  matter  of  social  iatercoorse  Swift 
was  almost  aa  catholic  in  his  tastes  aa 
his  friend  Mat  Prior,  who  (according  to 
Spence)  after  spending  an  evening  with 
Itarley,  St.  John,  and  Pope,  would  go  off 
and  smoke  apipe  with  a  couple  of  friends  of 
his  in  Long  Acre,  a  soldier  and  his  wife. 
Never  did  he  see  so  much  of  the  life  that  is 


travellloKs  to  and  from  Leicester,  where  his 
mother  lived.  When  life  presented  itself  to 
him  sitting  In  a  carrier's  cart ;  when  pedlars 
and  ostlers  were  his  companions  at  meals  in 
obscure  ale-faonses ;  when,  seeing  written 
over  a  door  "lodgings  for  a  penny,"  howonld 
hire  a  bed,  and  give  an  additional  sixpence 
for  clean  sheets  i  those  were  experiences 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  profit  for  him. 
Equally  devoid  of  pride  wonld  he  appear  in 
the  days  of  his  greatness.  The  honoured 
gaest  of  Hali&x  or  Harley  on  one  day 
wonld  seat  himself  on  the  next  at  the  hospi- 
table dinner-table  of  Bull  the  haberdasher, 
on  Lndgate  Hill,  if  no  prior  engagement  at 
the  house  of  Will  Pate,  the  learned  woollen- 
draper,  stood  in  the  way. 

We  part  with  Swift  at  the  close  of  the 
present  volume,  just  afler  his  first  appear- 
ance at  a  dinner  of  the  Tory  Cabinet,  the 
members  of  which  he  told  that  it  rejoiced 
him  to  see  them  in  such  agreement,  and 
with  such  a£Fbctbn  towards  each  other,  but 
he  had  "  no  hopes  they  could  ever  keep  in." 
Ik  the  accoant  sent  to  Stella  he  foretells  his 


hopes'  fiulnre  in  these  memorable  words. 
"  They  call  me  nothing  but  Jonathan ;  and  I 
said  I  believed  they  would  leave  me  Jonathan 
aa  they  found  me,  and  that  I  never  knew  a 
ministry  do  anything  for  those  whom  they 
make  companions  of  their  pleasures  ;  and  I 
believe  yon  will  find  it  so  ;  bnt  I  care  not." 

So  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  notice 
to  touch  upon  the  famous  love-afikirs  of 
Swift ;  for  these — except  the  early""  ATarina  " 
one — have  not  in  the  present  volume 
reached  a  stt^^e  advanced  enongh  for  a 
proper  judgment  to  be  formed  ;  and  in 
abundaiice  of  fresh  materials  yet  to  be  ' 
by  Mr.  Forster,  one  knowa  not  what 
light  may  be  thrown  on  such  intricate 
matters.  Bnt  a  word  needs  to  be  written 
abont  the  parentage  of  Esther  Johnson. 
Previous  biographers,  in  most  instances, 
have  Bssamed,  as  a  well-ascertained  &ct, 
that  she  was  Temple's  natural  daughter. 
Her  face,  her  dress,  and  Sir  William's  trc^it- 
ment  of  her,  aay  they,  all  made  the  real  cir- 
cumstancea  of  her  birth  plain  enough.  This 
bit  of  scandal  ia  wholly  ignored  by  Mr, 
Forster,  who,  with  r^ard  to  the  position  of 
the  Johnsons  at  Moor  Park,  conaiders  the 
language  of  Swift  himself  as  our  only  sei 
gnide.  "  Her  father  was  a  younger  brother 
of  a  good  &mily  in  Nottinghamshire,  hor 
mother  of  a  lower  degree  ;  and,  indeed,  she 
had  little  to  boast  in  her  birth." 

The  attractive  manner  in  which  Mr, 
Forster'a  anbject  ia  treated  in  the  first  por- 
tion of  this  biography,  and  the  wealth  of  new 
matter  to  be  made  l^own  in  the  succeeding 
portions,  make  us  look  forward  with  im- 
patience to  the  time  when  the  whole  work 
shall  be  in  our  hands. 

J.  J.  CiEXn-RIGHT. 


introduclory  to  a  Sl'adij  of  Ike 
Aeneid.  By  H,  Nettleahip,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Corpna  Cbriati  College, 
Oxford.  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1875.) 
Mr.  Nettleshif,  the  welt-known  coadjutor 
of  Conington  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
Virgil,  here  presents  in  a  condensed  and 
s<vaewbat  over-concise  form  the  results  of 
his  reading  and  reflexion  on  the  Aeneid.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  ao  inatructive  an  essay 
should  not  be  incorporated  with  the  com- 
plete edition  to  which  It  forms  a  worthy  sup- 
plement, but  to  this  there  may  perhaps  be 
legal  objections  on  the  score  of  copyright. 
If  not,  we  hope  that  the  pamphlet  may 
some  day  be  transferred  to  Messrs.  Whitaker 
and  Bell,  and  be  read  with  the  Essays  of 
Conington.  In  learning  and  depth  it  is  at 
least  equal  to  these ;  in  stylo  it  seems  to 
us  to  want  lightness — which  is  also,  to  some 
degree,  tme  of  Conington's. 

The  essay  considers  two  points;  first, 
what  is  the  main  conception  which  the 
Aeneid  is  intended  to  work  out ;  secondly, 
what  were  the  chief  influences — literary, 
ethical,  and  religious— which  determined 
the  form  of  the  poem  and  the  treatment  of 
the  story.  The  first  question  is  answered  as 
fellows:  the  Aen&id  celebrates  the  growth 
under  Providence  of  the  Boman  Empire  and 
Boman  civilisation.  Hence  arises  a  want  of 
personal  interest,  for  such  a  subject  was 
more  calculated  to  impress  the  Ims^oation 


aa  an  idea  than  to  admit  lifelike  and  moving 
characters.  A  mythical  setting  was  Indis- 
pensable; no  mere  repetition  of  Ennlns* 
AmiaU  could  adequately  correspond  to  the 
greatness  of  the  idea.  And,  as  a  rdigumt 
hero  was  needed  for  this  solemn  work — one 
who  mifrht  fairly  foreshadow  the  God  pre- 
sent of  Virgil's  own  time — who  could  be  so 
fitted  for  the  choice  as  the  pious  Aeneas,  the 
son  of  Yenns,  the  preserver  of  the  gods  of 
Troy,  the  consistent  executor  of  the  divine 
decrees  ?  Aeneas,  Mr.  Nettleship  re- 
marks, ia  an  impersonation  of  all  that 
ia  great  in  the  achievemente  of  Borne — a 
warrior,  a  ruler,  above  all  a  law-giver  and 
civiliserof  men.  This  conception  of  Aeneas 
as  carrying  out  a  divine  mission  in  a  more 
or  less  consciously  religious  way  is  traoed 
through  the  books  of  the  Aeiieid — perhaps 
a  little  fancifnily,  bnt  briefly  and  well,  even 
if  the  details  arc  a  little  unintereating.  Yet 
we  confess  that  we  are  constantly  thinking, 
in  reading  this  essay,  of  the  Virgil  of  our 
imagination — i.e.,  of  the  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth  books — and  wondering  why  It  ia,  if  the 
poet  realised  these  high  religions  and  moral 
Intents,  that  so  splendid  a  glow  seema 
never  to  iUnmine  those  parts  which  are  more 
Hpeclally  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  thla 
Idea.  The  sack  of  Troy;  the  tragedy  of 
Dido ;  the  unsurpassed  picture  of  the  other 
world — these  are  the  things  in  the  Aeneid 
which  no  one  can  forget ;  but  they  are  also 
each  of  them  episodical,' and  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  Aeneas.  Thia,  however, 
is  a  piece  of  general  criticism ;  it  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  merits  of  the  essayist  in 
tracing  what  he  conceives  the  main  purport 
of  the  Aeneid  in  a  number  of  minute  par- 
ticulars where  it  would  be  very  likely  to 
escape  the  notice  of  an  ordinary  reader. 

The  second  and  much  the  more  interest. 
ing  part  of  Mr.  Nettleahip'a  essay  begins 
with  a  discussion  of  Villi's  imitativeness 
as  a  poet.  He  thinks,  and  we  believe 
rightly,  that  imitation  was  to  some  extent 
forced  upon  him :  he  could  no  more  disen- 
gage himself  Jrom  the  antecedents  of  his  art, 
Homer,  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  than 
Beethoven  fi-om  the  musical  forms  of  Uaydn 
and  Mozart.  Bnt  the  parallel  suggests  a 
weakness  in  the  argument ;  for  no  one  ever 
yet  charged  Beethoven  with  want  of  creative 
power,  or  accused  him  of  being  an  imitator 
and  nothing  more.  Thia  has  happened  to 
Virgil — let  modem  criticism  estimate  its 
value  by  this  feet :  no  less  a  man  than  Nie- 
buhr  could  confidently  state  his  belief  that 
Virgil  mistook  his  vocation.  No  small 
part  of  Conlngton'a  importance  aa  a  com- 
men ta tor  lies  in  his  vindication  of  the 
poet's  snbstaiitial  originality.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  Virgil  is  so  often  reproached  with 
Imitation  ?  The  reason  seems  to  be  two- 
fold. First,  as  admirably  drawn  out  by  Mr. 
'Nettleship,  because  he  is  an  imitator  on  so 
great  a  scale.  It  ia  not  merely  that  here 
and  there  a  simile  or  an  expression  is  appro- 
priated ;  it  is  that  from  beginning  to  end  he 
has  made  a  principle  of  working  up  every 


'  tragic   material   that   laj 


ready  to  his  hand.  Our  first  thought  when 
we  read  a  simile  in  the  Aaneid  is,  Where 
does  it  come  from  ?  If  no  answer  ia  forth- 
coming, as  in  the  case  of  the  &mons  simile 
of  boys  whipping  a  top  in  AenoH  vii.  378, 
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-ffhioli  is  likelj  to  be  TirKira  own,  if  amy  ii, 
ft  satnrftl  doubt  arises  whether  it  may  not 
hare  been  in  some  lost  poet;  uid  this  not 
the  less  that  we  feel  anre  that  the  descrip- 
tion coidd  not  have  been  half  so  ezqniBit«  in 
Uij  other  composer  ;  while  episodes  find  a 
place  in  the  Aeneid  for  no  other  reason 
than  beoftnse  they  occurred  in  Greek  Epos — 
e.g.,  the  sack  of  Troy,  the  gaoiee  in  Sicily, 
the  descent  into  Hades.  In  this  Yireil  lays 
nnder  oontribntion  not  only  Homer,  but,  as 
Beems  probable  from  the  scanty  materiaJs 
now  remaining,  the  lost  writers  of  the  Epic 
cycle  (see  the  valuable  note  on  p.  28)  and 
ApolIouinE.*  In  fact,  Virgil  was  a  eongiyimu 
imitator,   and,    unlike    modem  plt^arists, 

E-aded  his  obligations :  a  remark  as  trae  of 
earlieet  work,  the  Eclogues,  as  of  his 
latest,  tbe  Aetieid.  This  woold  be  enough 
by  itself  to  make  tbe  charge  of  imitation  a 
natnral  one,  especially  ic  modern  limes  (and 
Mr.  Nettleship  is  emphatic  on  the  different 

Soint  of  view  which  tbe  ancients  held  on 
lis  sntject) ;  bat  tbe  directness  of  the 
imitation  is,  we  think,  felt  more  sensibly  in 
the  case  of  Virgil  in  proportion  to  his 
splendid  originality  in  some  of  tbe  behest 
qnalitaes  of  poetic  greatness.  The  second 
book  of  the  Aeneid,  for  instance,  is  allowed 
to  sorpasB  in  its  way  everything  of  the  kind 
in  Qreek,  or,  indeed,  in  any  literature : 
yet  it  probably  followed  closely  the  'IXiV.u 
xipvis  of  Arqtinus.  If  we  bad  this  work,  no 
doubt  we  should  find  in  it  much  which 
Virgil  made  use  of  for  his  own  purpoaes, 
and  there  would  be  no  want  of  con- 
temptuous critics  to  call  it  a  pli^arism,  or 
of  admiring,  but  modem,  sympathisers  who, 
&esh  &om  Goethe  or  Shelley,  would  deplore 
tiiat  so  considerable  a  poet  shoold  stoop  so 
low.  Mr.  Nettleship  is,  we  think,  right  to 
emphasise  this  opposition  of  ancient  and 
modem  criticism:  on  many  of- the  most  ap- 

Qed  modem  canons,  Vii^l  would  hardly 
a  first-class  place  among  poets. 
Wo  haye  no  time  to  follow  the  essay  in 
tmcing  in  tbe  Aerteid  the  traditions  of 
Greek  tn^ged^,  or  tbe  Orphic  poems,  though 
no  part  of  it  is  more  sn^estive  or  deserves 
more  careftil  attention.  We  think,  however, 
tfiat  some  of  the  points  mentioned  on  p.  40 
as  proving  Virgil's  detarminataon  to  throw 
a  poetic  lustre  over  the  existing  religion  of 
■Uie  Romans  are  overstrained.  Can  it  be 
said,  on  tbe  strength  of  Aeneid  iv,  300,  492, 
vii.  385,  that  Bacchanalian  oi^es  and  magic 
are  mentioned  in  terms  of  distinct  censure  ? 
R.  Ellis. 


M.  TAINB   ON   THB   PBKNCH  EBVOLUTIOX. 

Leg   Originet  de  la  France   Contemporaine. 

Vol  I.   L'Ancien  Regime.    Par  H.  Taine. 

(Paris :  Hachette,  1876.) 
In  his  admirable  book,  unfortunately  left 
nnfinished,  entitled  L'Ancien  Segime  et 
la  Revolution,  Tocqneville  has  established 
beyond  dispute  two  points :  in  tbe  first 
place,  that  the  traditions  of  mediaeval 
France  had  been  gradually  destroyed  by  the 
old  monarchy  itself;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Bevolntion  introduced  far  fewer  innovations 
than  itfi  partisans  as  well  as  its  adversaries 

•  Haa  Mr.  Neltleihjp  noticed  (it  U  not  mmtioned 
br  Coaingtoa)  that  the  epithet  idta,  u  applied  to 
Crttfi,  ia  ptrbapa  ioggested  by  Jrgoa.  iv,  1835  ? 


believed  ;  that  in  many  things  it  did  but  oon- 
tinne,  complete,  or  exaggerate  the  work  of 
the  aneien  regime.  Thenceforward  the  Revo- 
lution, losing  its  quasi-mythical  character, 
took  its  place  in  tbe  series  of  bistorio 
&cta  and  assumed  human  proportions,  and 
it  became  possible  to  study  m  a  calmer  spirit 
its  causes,  its  development,  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  new'  work  of  which  M.  Taine  has  just 
given  us  the  first  volume  may  be  considered 
as  proceeding  directly  from  Tooqueville.  I 
do  not  mean  that  M.  Taine  resumes  and 
expands  the  subject  treated  by  his  predeces- 
sor, or  that  their  modes  of  procedure  or  their 
literaiy  talents  have  snyibing  in  common ; ' 
but  he  places  himself  at  the  same  point  of 
view ;  be  endeavours  like  him  to  determine 
the  place  occupied  by  tbe  Revolution  in  the 
midst  of  the  events  which  preceded  and 
followed  it ;  he  supplements  Tooqueville  "by 
showing  in  its  living  reahty  the  political  and 
social  rSgiitw  of  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Tooqueville  gave  only  Uie  most 
general  and  most  abstract  resnlt  of  long  and 
minute  studies  j  M.  Taine  gives  ns  the 
colouring,  the  outward  form  of  things,  by  a 
multitude  of  characteristic  foots,  careiidly 
selected,  and  placed  in  relief  with  rare  power 
of  exposition. 

The  work  is  entitled  Lee  Originea  de  la 
France  Contemporaine,  and  the  first  part, 
which  has  just  appeared,  is  devoted  to  the 
"  Ancien  Regime."  There  is  no  subject  of 
more  thrilling  interest,  none  that  awakens 
in  us  a  greater  number  of  burning  questions. 
Why  for  more  than  eighty  ytAra  has  France 
been  unable  to  found  a  political  rigime  in 
which  order  should  be  allied  to  liberty  ? 
Would  it  have  been  better,  or  indeed  possible, 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  to  be 
avoided,  and  for  the  ancien  regime  to  be 
transfignred  by  gradual  re&rms  ?  Is  it 
to  tbe  Revolution  in  the  main  that  all  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  during  the 
last  century  in  the  political  and  social  state 
of  Europe  are  to  he  attributed  ?  Why  did 
it  break  out  in  France  alone  P  M.  Taine 
does  not  directly  ask  these  questions,  which 
it  is  BO  hard  to  answer  with  certainty, 
hut  they  are  implied  on  every  page,  and 
beneath  the  impartiality  of  the  historian  and 
philosopher  we  perceive  tbe  anxieties  of  Uie 
patriotic  Frenchman  of  1875. 

The  author  has  never  forgotten  that  his 
place  ia  t^  criticise  rather  than  to  explain. 
The  Revolution  broke  out  because  the  anct#» 
rSijimie  contained  within  itself  the  causes  of 
the  catastrophe.  These  causes  are  the  sub- 
ject of  M.  Taine's  enquiry.  He  finds  them 
in  the  political  state,  in  the  social  conditions, 
in  the  manners  and  in  the  ideas  of  the  time ; 
he  examines  in  succeasiTe  chapters  the 
"  Structure  of  Society,"  "  Manners  and  Cha- 
racteristics," "Mind  and  Doctrine,"  "The 
Fropt^ation  of  Doctrine,"  "the  People." 

Among  these  chapters  the  first  and  the 
lost  contain  most  new  facts.  M.  Taine's 
method  consists  in  explaining  a  general  feet 
by  giving  not  an  abstract  formula,  but  a 
precise  and  characteristic  detail,  aocom- 
MUiied  wherever  possible  by  statistics.  The 
danger  of  this  method  is  that  it  may  some- 
times  make  what  is  merely  the  exception  do 
duty  for  tbe  rule,  but  here  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  feared;  the  author  has  ao- 


oumulated  proota  and  examples  in  tmAt 
abundance  as  to  leave  no  room  for  contn. 
diction.  What  declamation  against  Um 
abuses  of  the  a/ncaan  rigime  oould  be  one  hii[ 
so  eloquent  as  the  fact  that  liie  domaitu 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood  psdd  188,000 
livres  in  taxes  when  the^  should  hsn 
paid  2,400,000,  while  1>be  smaU  foraur 
of  Champa^e  paid  from  50  to  70  ptr 
cent,  of  his  whole  income?  A  noWg  : 
with  an  income  of  ^,000  livres  pays  400 
bvres  in  taxes,  while  a  bourgeois  with  fi/M 
livres  pays  720.  What  picture  of  the  prodiral 
waste  of  the  finanoes  oould  be  so  instmctice  ! 
as  tbe  simple  statement  that  in  one  year  Lonia 
XT.  spent  on  his  household  68  nulljons,  or 
a  quarter  of  the  public  retvenneF  Tb 
student  must  read  for  himself  in  M.  Tune'i 
pages  his  conscientious  analysis  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  tbe  clergy  and  the  nobility,  uid 
the  subtle  and  profound  otwervations  1^ 
which  he  shows  how  these  privilege) 
became  odious  when  the  higher  ole^ 
and  the  nobility,  despoiled  l^  the  Cromi 
of  all  power  and  all  responsibibty,  ceuetl 
to  have  any  function  but  that  of  j»j- 
ing  their  court  and  squandering  their 
forttmea  at  Paris  and  VeiwUas.  M.  Taioa 
hna  shown  hy  striking  inatanoee  how  itvM 
the  ruin  of  tiie  feudal  powers  and  the  de«- 
tion  of  tbe  provinces  by  the  nobiKtj  IW 
rendered  its  privileges  so  great  an  iDcnliBi. 
The  foalt  in  this  matter  lies  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  not  in  the  wickedness  of  men. 
The  nobles  who  remaiiied  on  thrar  ludi 
were,  as  a  rule,  attentive  to  the  welt-bdig 
of  their  peasantry,  bved  on  terms  of  &- 
miliarity  with  them,  and  reheved  their 
miseries  ;  those  who  lived  at  Versailles  to- 
got  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  pleasure  tbt 
manifold  wretchedness  of  which  theyirat 
not  eye-witnesses  ;  they  could  not  renonnce 
fiscal  rights  from  which  they  derived  tbar 
entire  income,  and  which  they  exercised  bf  | 
rapacious  and  often  dishonest  agents.  V> 
can  nndentand  admirably,  albsr  reading 
this  portion  of  the  book,  bow  the  Freai 
aristocracy— the  most  snlightened,  the  ma* 
amiable,  and  perhaps  the  most  genewns «  ' 
Europa — ^yet  stored  up  gainst  itself  in  *•» 
hearts  of  lie  people  more  envy  and  angn  | 
than  any  other  ;  it  was  because,  witboot 
wishing  it,  and  ahnost  without  knowing  it* 
it  drained  the  resources  of  the  peofJe  with.  ^ 
out  troubling  itself  about  their  sufTeriDgf- 
The  Bfi'orts  of  Louis  XVI.  to  remedy  m  . 
state  of  things  wore  wholly  ineflectnaL  The 
King,  like  ^ose  who  surrounded  him,  ^  | 
incapable  of  understanding  the  cause  of  Ae 
disease  or  its  cure.  Louis,  who  considerol 
himsrff  an  economical  sovereign,  spent  o«r 
seven  mUlions  in  buying  St.  Cloud  for  w 
Queen,  and  gave  a  pension  of  700,000  li«« 
to  tbe  fomily  of  Polignac,  and  more  tb« 
two  millions  to  that  of  Noailles. 

AfW  showing  how  crushing  ''?? 
political  and  social  reg^ie  with  which  Frwiw 
was  burdened,M.  Taine  examines  into  the 'or- 
mation  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines  ifhicD 
were  destined  to  cause  the  downfall  d  "b 
monardiy  tad  one  of  the  greatest  oon^^TT 
the  work!  has  ever  seen.  He  "sigoB  t^w 
causes :  Uie  sadden  development  of  w* 
poative  scienoes,  which,  by  *"'''''*''  ^^j 
eve^  sphere  the  anthcoity  rf  '*^l.  — . 
science  for  tradition,  pat  an  end  to  tue 
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spect  hitherto  felt  for  the  religions  and 
political  dogmas  of  tho  past ;  tlie  claasical 
spirit — i. «.,  the  tendency  to  give  to  all  ideas 
a  geoeial  and  absolute  form,  to  take  no  ac- 
count either  of  historical  deTelopment,  or  of 
differences  of  time,  mediam,  or  ciroumatance, 
to  formulate  hastily  in  a  clear  and  Bimple 
generalisation  what  Beamed  reasonable,  and 
then  to  believe  these  formulae  acoessiblo  to 
'every  mind  and  applicable  at  every  moment ; 
lastly,  the  frivolity  of  mauuera  and  of  charac- 
ter, the  ignorance  in  which  society  Kved  of 
the  moral  and  intellectnal  state  of  those 
beneath  them,  the  impmdence  with  which 
the  conrt,  the  aristocracy,  even  the  clergy, 
played  with  ideas  the  most  daageroDS  and 
paradoxical  to  amnse  their  wearied  braine, 
without  distnrbiiig  themselves  as  to  the  con- 
aeqnences  that  those  ideas  might  prodnce 
when  current  among  the  middle  ana  lower 
classes.  This  is  the  most  brilliant  por- 
tion of  M.  Taine's  book.  He  has  written 
Dothing  more  vigorous  ai)d  thout^htM  than 
the  pages  devoted  to  Voltaire,  Ifonteeqnieu, 
Diderot,  and  more  especially  Ronsaean, 
whose  ideas  and  influence  he  has  analysed 
with  marvellous  penetration.  Never  has  any 
writer  shown  so  well  how,  beginning  with 
generous  iUusions,  faith  in  the  beneficent 
omnipotence  of  reason,  belief  in  the  natoral 
goodness  of  man,  the  eighteenth  century 
reached  the  dogma  of  popular  sovereignty, 
which  was  to  produce,  together  with  un. 
pai^leled  acte  of  violence  and  atrocity, 
abolnte  anarchy  at  first,  and  absolute  deo. 
potism  afterwards. 

We  have  seen  how  fragile  and  worm-eaten 
was  the  social  edifice  of  France ;  next  we 
have  passed  in  review  the  members  of  the 
classes  most  deeply  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  that  edifice,  who  instead  of  con- 
solidating it  are  laughing  to  see  it  tottering 
to  its  fall,  and  amusing  themselves  by  piling 
barrels  of  gunpowder  against  its  walls.  Xow 
we  come  to  those  who  are  to  pat  the  match 
to  the  train,  i.  e.,  the  people.  In  th«  last  part 
of  his  volume  M.  Taine  exhibits  its  sufferings, 
its  wounds,  its  paroxysms  of  hatred  and  of 
rage.  There  defile  before  ns  in  his  pages  the 
poachers,  the  beggars,  the  thieves,  ue  de- 
serters, all  the  men  of  the  lower  ranks  driven 
to  criminal  courses  by  misery,  the  future 
soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  risings,  and  by 
their  side  he  shows  us  the  army  discontented, 
disorganised,  and  reduced  to  impotence 
in  the  face  of  the  battle. 

Such  is  this  book,  put  together  by  a 
master  hand,  full  of  oHginal  details  derived 
from  Dnpublished  documents,  written  with 
a  sustained  animation,  with  a  colouring  and 
sculptnresque  efi'ect  which    engraves  each 

foint  toT  ever  on  the  mind.  I  have  tried  to 
ring  out  the  most  original  ideas  which  it 
contains.  There  are  two  which  govern  the 
whole  work,  and  are  new  in  the  strictest 
sense :  on  the  one  side,  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  privileged  classes,  deprived 
of  all  power  and  living  at  the  court  at  a 
distance  from  their  estates,  became  most 
odious  to  the  people  precisely  when  they 
were  abandoning  their  privilegen,  losing  all 
self-conceit,  and  embracing  enthusiastically 
ideas  of  reform ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  explanation  of  the  formation  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  by  the  aUiance  of  the  scientific 
aod  the  claasical  spirit  ccxnbined  with  the 


total  absence  of  Uie  historic  sense.  Never 
has  so  severe  a  condemnation  been  passed  on 
the  aneien,  regime,  a  condemnation  all  the 
more  severe  &om  the  fact  that  the  author 
does  not  conceal  his  theoretimi  preference 
for  monarchical  and  aristocratic  rule. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  express  any  adverse 
criticisms  upon  M.  Taine's  book.  Kb  work 
might  be  conceived  in  a  different  spirit,  and 
from  another  point  of  view.  Bat,  his  plan 
once  adopted,  it  is  hard  to  find  fault  with 
him.  He  knows  the  eighteenth  century  as 
no  one  has  known  it  before;  the  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  the  sciences,  for  instance,  is 
a  perfect  masterpiece.  But  I  shall  venture 
to  make  one  remark  on  the  subject-matter, 
and  one  on  the  form  of  bis  book.  Under 
the  former  head,  I  think  that  the  hoargeoiiie 
does  not  occupy  the  place  to  which  it 
is  entitled  in  M.  Taine's  work ;  he  indicates 
well  how  it  came  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  tojpay  attention  to  politics,  how  it 
adopted  philoeopbical  ideas,  and  how  its 
hatred  of  the  privileged  classes  was  increased 
by  a  thousand  wounds  inflicted  on  its  self- 
respect  i  but  this  class,  which  was  so  speedily 
to  take  the  first  rank,  and  for  whose  profit 
the  Revolution  was  to  be  accomplished, 
would  have  repaid  a  more  thorongh.goiug 
mode  of  treatment.  By  the  side  of  its  in- 
stincts, its  ideas,  its  aversions,  some  atten- 
tion should  have  been  paid  to  its  virtues, 
which  were  ^reat,  especially  by  comparison 
with  the  privileged  classes.  In  point  of 
form  it  should  be  remembered  that  multi- 
plicity of  details,  valuable  and  interesting  as 
they  are  for  the  historian,  is  likely  to  weary 
the  ordinary  reader.  M.  Taine's  style  has  a 
feverish  and  spasmodic  element  which  is  apt 
to  fetigue,  and  a  sustained  and  dazzling 
brilliancy.  Through  the  author's  wish  to 
plaoe  eveiything  in  relief,  the  just  propor- 
tions and  the  main  features  are  rendered  less 
perceptible. 

But,  I  repeat,  M.  Taine  is  one  of  those 
strong  natures  which  must  be  taken  as  they 
are,  and  instep  of  insisting  oa  these  criti- 
cisms, I  prefer  to  quote  a  page  which  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  power  of  his  talent  as  a 
psychologist  and  a  painter.  He  is  speaking 
of  Jean  Jacques  Bonsscan  : — 

"Homme  strange,  original  et  inp^iiaQr,  mui 
qui,  dte  I'eD&Dce,  portait  en  soi  an  ijerme  de  falie 
et  qai  &  la  fin  devint  fou  tout  &  fait ;  eaprit  ad- 
mimhlfi  et  mal  ^uilibr^,  en  qui  lea  sensations,  lea 
Smotbns  et  les  una^ea  dtsient  trop  fortes ;  a  la 
ibis  aveugle  et  porBpicnce,  veritable  poete  et  poet« 
malade,  qui,  au  lieu  dea  choses,  vojait  ses  revea, 
vivait  dauB  un  mman  et  mouiut  aous  le  eauchemar 
qull  t'dtait  forg£ ;  ineapsble  de  ae  maitrieer  et  de 
ae  condnira,  prensnt  aei  T^Bolutions  pour  dea  actea, 
sea  vell^it^  pout  dea  rdaolutions  et  la  role  qu'il  ae 
dona  nit  pour  le  carsetire  <ju'il  croyait  avoir;  au 
tout  diaproportionnS  au  train  courant  du  monde, 
s'aheurtant,  ae  hleaaant,  ae  aaliasant  a  toutea  les 
bornea  du  cbemin ;  ayant  commia  dea  extrava- 
gancea,  dea  vilenies  et  dea  crimes,  et  udaumoina 
gardant  jusqu'au  bout  la  aensibilit^  delicate  et  pro- 
fosde,  InuiDtuiit^,  ratteudrisaement,  le  don  dea 
larmes,  la  faculty  d'eumer,  la  paauon  de  la  juatice, 
le  aentiment  religieui,  I'enthousiasme,  i»)Dime  au- 


skve  g^^reuee  pendant  que  la  tige  et  lea 
avortent,  se  d^forment  ou  ae  flStrisaent  aoua  1' 
cymence  de  I'ur." 

G.  MONOD. 


Social  Oleaningi.  By  Mark  Boyd,  Author 
of  "  Reminiscences  of  PHty  Yeanr."  (Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.,  1875.) 
My  TcnUh  bij  Sea.  anA  Land  from  1809  to 
1816.  By  Charles  Loftua,  formerly  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  lat«  of  the  Coldsiream 
Guards.  In  Two  Volumes.  (London : 
Hnrst  A  Blackeft,  1875.) 
As  octi^enarian  and  a  aeptuagenariau,  who 
have  seen  the  world  and  mixed  in  society 
from  their  now  &r-remote  youth,  might  have 
done  worse  than  devote  the  leisure  of  their 
age  to  such  gleanings  and  reminiscences  as 
these  of  Mr.  Mark  Boyd  and  of  M^jor 
LortuB.  The  former  has  used  his  inter. 
course  with  high  aad  loiv,  with  celebrities 
and  eccentricities,  with  leaders  in  fashion 
and  politics.  Highland  lairds,  and  English 
squires,  for  the  purpose  of  chronicling  % 
number  of  stories  and  ancodotes  worthy  to 
supplement  those  books  of  "  Ana,"  the 
amusement  of  which  is  as  perennial  a«  any 
that  canbederivedfromlightliteratnre,  Tlw 
latter,  more  egotistic  in  his  scope  and  plan, 
devotes  two  volumes  to  a  personal  narrative 
of  his  yottthfnl  naval  career  during  a  veiy 
eventful  period  of  British  naval  history ;  bi^ 
his  task  is  accomplished  so  &ankly,  genially, 
and  with  such  an  air  of  reality,  that  the 
reader  might  &ncy  himself  deep  in  Captsia 
Karryat  without  his  Action,  while  he  tracks 
the  career  of  a  "middle,"  who  was  sent  to 
sea  at  twelve  yeara  of  age,  and  transferred 
from  his  "box  of  soldiers"  in  the  nnrseiyto 
a  life  afloat  in  the  times  of  war  and  of  rougfaear 
captains  than  at  present.  Both  authors  seem 
to  nave  made  their  ol»ervations  of  the  world 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  undeniable  con- 
nexions and  introductions,  wbiob  is  a 
guarantee,  as  it  proves,  for  their  often 
avouching  as  eyewitnesses  anecdotes  and 
occurrences  which  many  must  have  been 
conteijt  to  give  at  seoond-hand.  The  qaon> 
dam  "  middie  "  recalls,  in  the  most  n&tnral 
manner,  dinners  with  Lord  Wellington  at 
head-quarters  at  Cartaseo,  whither  he  and  a 
comrade  had  made  their  way  as  best  th^ 
might,  with  three-and- sixpence  between 
them,  from  their  ship's  station  at  Gibraltar. 
Mr.  Boyd  has  stories  to  tell  at  first-hand  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Clyde,  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  Lord  Mayo,  and  others  ;  but  be 
has,  seemingly,  always  kept  his  ears  open, 
u  la  Boswell,  to  the  utterances  and  recollec- 
tions  of  others,  and  hence  amidst  his  "  glean- 
ings "  we  have  anecdotes  of  Prince  Metier' 
nich  and  Napoleon  I.,  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  others,  which  are 
only  one  remove  from  first-band.  As  is 
natural,  we  &ncy  we  have  heard  some  of 
Mr.  Boyd's  stories  before ;  but  this  impnta. 
tion,  which  we  shall  by  and  by  endeavour 
passingly  to  justify,  is  the  evil  lot  of  all 
story-tellers.  Tet  after  all  deduction  of  auch, 
there  is  a  residue  of  anecdotago  that  ought 
to  commend  his  Social  Gleaiiingi  to  all 
diners-out  as  well  as  all  skimmers  of  gossip. 
ing  literature.  Not  seldom  will  they  find  a 
atory  with  a  moral,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  recipe  to  the  present  Ger- 
man Emperor  for  "  making  good  soldiers ; 
Feed  them  tcell  and  hotue  Ihtsm  veil "  (p.  10), 
and  Sondie's  rebuke  to  his  mistress  interro- 
gating him  as  to  his  "  prayers  and  chapter 
m  ibe  morning."     She  had  answered  his 
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"Dae  yeP"  wiUi  &  virtDons  affirmative. 
"Ay,"  remarked  Sandy,  "before  a  gnde  fire 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  moming.  I  wonder 
how  many  chapters  you'd  read,  if  yon  had 
three  horses  to  clean  before  breakfast"  (p. 
94).  Not  inapt  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  re- 
tort npon  one  of  his  officials,  who  impated 
dmnken  habits  to  one  of  his  most  SDCcessfnl 
generals :  "  Do  yon  know  where  he  gets  his 
whisky  F  I  shonld  like  to  send  a  cask  to 
some  of  the  others  P  " 

Xot  a  few  of  Mr.  Boyd's  gleanings  con- 
tribnte  something  to  biography,  e.3.,Metter- 
nich's  account  of  hia  twenty-seven  hours' 
interview  with  the  first  Napoleon,  who,  after 
throwing  his  hat  on  the  floor  and  kicking  it 
about  in  a  rage,  at  last  stooped  to  pick  it 
up ;  and  the  Due  de  Fersigny's  estimate, 
before  Strasbourg  or  Ham,  of  the  third 
Napoleon's  fiitnre.  Colonel  Godby'a  reminis- 
cence of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  under  fire 
come  also  under  this  head :  bnt  the  author's 
fiirt»  is  chronicling  good  or  amusing  "mots," 
with  now  and  then  a  delicious  sayii^,  the 
gist  of  which  is  in  the  sayer's  misconcep- 
tion. Of  this  last  kind  is  the  Duchess  of 
York's  remark  to  her  godson.  Colonel  Pas- 
chal, when  the  Broadwater  had  been  mudded 
at  Oatlands,  that  it  was  "  a  second  Water- 
low(o)  without  the  danger"  (p.  49).  To 
the  former  class,  as  might  be  expected,  Sir 
George  Boee  is  made  to  contribute  ;  nothing, 
however,  better  than  his  accounting  for  a 
smash  at  dinner,  when  the  coachman  was 
lending  a  hand  to  hutler  ami  footman, 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,  ladies  ;  it  is  only  coach- 
man and  his  Brake"  (query  "Break"). 
To  some  readers,  as  to  ourselves.  Lord 
Alranley's  advice  fand,  if  we  might  so  say, 
"  a  fosteriori  argument ")  to  one  who  had 
been  kicked,  and  did  not  care  to  call  the 
kicker  out,  though  ho  deprecated  a  recur- 
roncBof  the  outrage,  "  Sit  down  when  ever  yon 
see  him,"  will  approve  itself  as  very  racy;  and 
the  mother-wit,  strongly  infused  with  canny 
instinct,  of  Mr.  Boyd's  own  compatriots 
never  came  out  more  like  itself  than  in  the 
anecdote  (p.  123)  of  "a  legacy  to  the  kirk." 
"  A  Scotch  gentleman  of  fortune  on  bis 
deathbed  asked  the  minister '  whether,  if  he 
left  10,000{.  to  the  kirk,  his  salvation  would 
be  certain,'  The  cautious  minister  re- 
sponded, '  I  would  no  like  to  be  positive, 
bnt  it's  vjeel  worth  the  trying.'  The  gentle- 
man paid  the  money  and  soon  afterwards 
gave  up  the  ghost."  Of  "  cracks  "  (A.e.,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Boyd,  "  stories  which  I'll  no' 
be  a  or&ck  in  tolling,"  cf.  p.  95)  like  these 
the  first  volume  on  our  list  is  a  very  reper- 
tory, from  that  of  the  Hieland  shepherd  who 
could  see  "far  ayont  America"  from  his 
native  mountain,  "  for  he  could  see  te  moon  " 
(p.  139),  to  the  jeu  d'esprit  iheologt^ue  put 
in  the  mouth  of  an  old  woman,  who  explained 
her  statement  that  she  had  no  proper  Bible, 
by  adding,  "  a  Bihle  as  has  got  the  Apotecary 
and  Merrybees "  (Apocrypha  and  Macca- 
bees). Some  of  tfaese,  as  has  before  been 
hinted,  are  stories  or  legends  to  be  met  with 
attached  to  other  names  in  other  books  :  for 
example,  there  is  a  tradition  in  Mr.  Boyd's 
&mily,  that  when  he  was  a  baby  at  Brighton, 
the  Prince  Regent  took  frequent  and  special 
notice  of  bim  on  account  of  hie  beauty  and 
growth.  Mr,  Boyd's  father  added  his  own 
commentary  to  this  high  compliment.    "  So 


he  might,  but  he  admired  the  nnrse,  Jean 
MitcCTellan,  infinitely  more."  Other  babies 
have  fnraiahed  a  like  excuse  to  others  than 
the  Prince  Regent,  just  as  in  a  glimpse  we 
have,  in  pp.  286-92  of  a  midshipman's  es- 
Bnce  of  the  British  navy  ninety-seven 
years  ago,  the  Captain's  apology  for  laying 
■'the  cat" — "Ton  young  rascal!  if  it 
not  for  the  regard  I  have  for  my 
old  messmate  your  father,  I  would  not  take 
all  this  trouble  with  yon  " — reminds  us  of  the 
achoolrnaeter  who  swished  a  particul^  pupil 
all  the  more  "  for  the  aake  of  his  dear 
widowed  mother."     The  story  of  Dr.  Stra- 


accent  " — "  Te'll  find  it  no  ea^  matter,  but 
you  must  peraevare,  for  1  was  twenty  years 
before  I  conqueret  it" — is  told  >n  the 
Emerald  Isle  of  Dean  Graves  and  a  candi- 
date for  Holy  Orders:  and  the  following, 
which  is  here  tacked  to  the  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone  (p.  188)  passes  current  at  St.  David' 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  former  canons  of 
that  cathedral.  "  The  prelate  was  on  board 
a  ship  on  the  coast  in  a  severe  storm,  and 
anxiously  asked  the  captain  if  he  thought 
there  was  any  danger.  'Any  danger,  my 
Lord  P  ' — Then  pointing  to  the  coast  to 
which  the  ship  was  rapidly  drifting — '  If  the 
gale  continues,  we  shall  be  in  heaven  in 
half-an.hour.'  '  Ood  forbid,'  exclaimed  the 
bishop  "  (p.  189).  One  more  instance  is  the 
story  of  a  Scotch  parson  accommodating 
hia  "blessings  before  meat"  to  the  abund- 
ance or  BCantineBfl  of  creature-comforts  on 
the  table.  In  the  one  case  it  was  "  Bounti- 
ful Lord,  we  thank  Thee,  Ac. ; "  in  the 
other,  "  0  Lord,  we  are  not  worthy  of  the 
least  of  all  thy  mercies."  This  libel  is  cur- 
rently tacked  to  an  English  prelate,  and 
seems  to  miss  its  charm  when  credited  to 
other  lips.  One  of  the  best  things  put  into 
an  episcopal  mouth  in  this  volume  is  the 
su^estion  to  his  "  rural  dean  "  who  coveted 
some  prefix  to  distinguish  him,  as  a  dean 
or  an  archdeacon  are  distinguished,  &om 
ordinary  "  Reverends,"  that  perhaps  the 
style  of  the  "  Rather  Reverend "  might 
meet  the  difScnlty :  and,  without  exception, 
the  best  and  moat  astonishing  story  of 
mnemonic  powers  applied  to  the  task  of 
preaching  a  man's  charity  sermon  before 
his  very  nose  ia  told  in  pp.  313-14.  The 
moral  of  it  is  not  to  rehearse  your  sermon 
overnight  unless  yon  are  safe  from  eaves- 
droppers with  retentive  memories,  but  it  ia 
too  good  to  abridge  or  dilute. 

The  interest  of  Major  Loftus's  volumes  is, 
of  course,  very  difierent  in  character.  At 
twelve  years  old  the  lad,  then  fresh  afloat, 
was  a  witness  of  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Basque  Rooda  ;  and  soon 
after,  at  the  aicge  and  capitulation  of  Flosh- 
ing,  where  the  hotel  in  which  he  dined  after 
that  event  waa  riddled  with  cannon-halla, 
and  he  slept  in  a  bed  where  an  eighteen- 
pounder  that  had  penetrated  the  wall  above 
tho  pillow  must  have  token  off  an  occupant'e 
nose,  if  not  hi*  head.  Kindly  natured  and 
well  principled,  our  middy's  spirit  rose  within 
him  at  the  abnse  of  the  licence  to  fli^,  at 
that  time  so  common  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  he  regards  the  latter<day  order  that 
twenly-four  hoara  should  elapse  between 
ofience  uid  punishment,  as  an  official  com- 


monteiy  on  auoh   provocations  to  mutonj. 
At  a  much  later  period  of  bis  naval  career 
young  Loftus  proved,  off  Naplea,  the  mod 
results  of  overlooking  a  case  of  insaharau. 
tion  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  wtidi 
would  have    involved    the    offender  in  i 
flogging  round  the  fleet.     It  made  attached 
and  staunch  allies. for  life  of  the  mui  uid 
his  comrades.     There  must  have  been  vast 
cbEknges  for  the  better   in  a  midshipman's 
life  in  a  man-of-war  since  1811 ;  yet  the  lad, 
though  slight  and  delicate,  fonght  throD^li 
the  roughnesses  of  it,  made  Mends  on  bo&td 
ship  and  ashore,  and  by  dint  of  the  favour 
generally  shown  to  frankness  and  dash,  con. 
trived  to  see  as  much  of  the  countries  oeu 
which  he  was  stationed  as  his  seniors  is  l^e 
service.     He  probably  hito  the  truth  when, 
in  vol.  i.  p.  185,  he  attributes  the  sending 
two  line-of-battle  ships  to  cruise  off  TJslianl 
and  blockade  the  French  ships  in  the  portof 
Brest,  to  the  British  coi^viction  that  witbont 
aucb  odds  there  was  no  coaxing  them  out  of   i 
harbour ;  bnt  that  this  ia  not  mere  brag  of  a 
malapert  boy  is  shown  by  the  tribute  vrliicli    | 
he  pays,  later  on,   to     American    braveiy 
and  seamanship,  when,  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  England    and  Ammn 
in  1812,  hia  ahip  and  a  conple  of  frigates 
were    sent     from     Bermuda    to    try  and 
intercept    the    redoubted    American    com- 
modore   Rogers.       It     ia    true    that  the 
latter     avoided     an    encounter    on    equal 
terms  with  four  or  five  British  frigates,  bat 
from  the  account  which  Major  Loftas  gives 
of  his  experiencea  offthe  coast  of  America, 
we  should  say  that  Yankee  pluck  was  atthit   , 
date  more  undeniablethan  Yankee  gratitiide. 
Our  young  hero's  ahip  took  several  priMoa 
this  coast,  and  among  other  feats  recaptnrn 
the  Frolic,  which  had  been  captured  by  the    I 
American  aloop  Wasp,  an  achievement  m  con- 
nexion with  which  he  behaved  with  specisi 
gallantry.  So,  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  done   ^ 
wherever  he  had  the  chance,  approving  bin- 
self  on  shore  as  good  a  shot  and  as  good* 
rider  as  he  was  a  good  aeaman  afloat.  He  pro- 
bably owed  it  as  mnch  to  his  own  deserts  a   i 
bis  high  connexions,  that  in  1814  he  wm  seiit 
with  two  other  old  shipmates  to  joiu  the 
royal  yacht  in  tho  Downs,  and  attend  on 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  to  escorttUe 
Allied    Sovereigns    to    England.    Hia  i^ 
miniscences  of  the  Sailor  King  at  this  penod 
bear  witness  to  hia  sterling  good  nature,"'"'   I 
after  going  np  with  him  to  Carlton  House  as 
his  little  "  aide-de-camp,"  he  had  the  lad   | 
to  be  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Ifaj"' 
and  serve  with  credit  under  Admiral  Pellf" 
and   Sir  James  Brisbane.     His  last  aot'"    I 
service  afloat  was  in  1815  off  Naples,  "ben    ^ 
an    accident    in   jumping    from  the  m'    , 
rigging  to  the  hammock-netlings  ^^y'? 
on  his  back  and  head  across  one  ot  u"    | 
carronades  on  the  quarterdeck,  and  ui  i 
end  obliged  him  to   leave  the  Navy.    "     | 
gather  too  that,  later  on,  this  accid^' I  „„ 
partial,    and  eveptoally  to  total,  bhodne^ 
though  before  that  affliction  femUy'i"^     ' 
had  procured  him  a  cominission  in  we 
.teianards.     It  i,  a  remok.bl"  «"'"'; 
of  the -rigour  ot  Ihe  other  &«««■■•  """".f 
■eme    i.   withdrawn  thi.1  "/•Jja* 
eighty,  after  twenfey.sii  years  ot  «•«"  .  ^. 
neea,  ha«  heei  able  to  tell  «>•  "'?.,«» 
Teatnrea  oonolnded  no  l«m  ""  ""'' 
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years  ago  witli  a  fireshness  and  zest  worthy 
of  hie  lively  and  adTentarona  boyhood. 

Jamxs  DATisa. 


VnivatOy  Imprvtxment. 


John   Stjnthers, 


fesaoT  Strnthers  h&s  done  welt  in  pablishing  his 
addreae  to  the  Arts  etudents  of  Aberdeen,  on 
opening  the  session  of  the  UniTerBitj  Debating 
Society.  It  has  been  previouslj  noticed  in  thaae 
columns  that,  thfoug-h  an  unfortuDiite  misunder- 
Btandinjt,  the  University  of  Aberdeen  was  entirely 
passed  over  in  the  Report  of  the  Boyfil  Commia- 
aioneis  bn  Scientific  Instruction.  This  little 
pamphlet  is  enough  to  shovr,  if  it  were  needed, 
that  the  most  noTthem  of  the  Scotch  universities 
is  on  a  level  vdth  her  sisloiH  both  in  good  work 
done  and  the  promise  of  better.  Everr  word 
«eems  to  be  inspired  with  that  honoursble  spirit 
of  "  high  thinking  and  plain  living "  which  has 
always  characteriBed  the  mort  isolated  of  the 
bomea  of  learning  in  Great  Britain.  Painfnl  in- 
^UBtty  on  the  part  both  of  the  teacher  and  of  the 
pupil,  combined  with  sn  inttmate  friendliness 
oetween  the  two,  pervades  the  whole  address ;  and 
a  most  complete  programme  of  reform  is  also 
enunciated.  The  Professor  appears  to  have  spetit 
his  summer  holiday  in  visiting  some  of  the  uni- 
vereitiea  of  Oermany  and  Switzerland ;  and  he 
has  used  bis  recent  experience  to  give  a  point  to 
his  criticisms  on  the  faults  of  the  Scotch  acade- 
mical system.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that 
the  most  acknowledged  shortcomiag  in  Scotland 
is  closely  analogoUB  to  the  chief  educational  evil 
at  Oxfo^  and  Cambridge.  Just  as  in  England 
the  colleges  have  absorbed  the  universities  so 
have  the  Scotch  profeesors  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
umvermty  teaching.  In  both  caaes,  also,  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  appealing  to  the  example 
of  Germany,  where  open  lecturing,  as  illustrated 


stimnlns  to  the  ordinary  ^fesaors  and  a  gua- 
rantee for  original  study.  The  following  passa^ 
n  this  address  deserves  attention,  under  the  cit~ 


cumatances  of  the  present  crisis : — "  I  do  not  here 
refer  to  the  practice  of  the  English  universities  ; 
we  have  but  little  to  learn  &om  them,  though  we 
would  (should  f)  have  no  objection  to  a  small 
measure  of  their  superabundant  wealth." 

The  Eeimomy  of  Thought.  By  T.  Hughes. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Hughes  is  the 
autlior  of  sermons  admired  by  religious  periodicals ; 
of  a.  work  on  the  conditions  of  Church  membership, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Methodist  system  of 
class-meetings,  admired  by  Mr.  Spurgeon;  of  a 


iraphlet  on  Christian  England  and  War,  admired 
J  Mr.  Cobden ;  a  delineation  of  Prejudice,  ap- 
proved by  Proferaor  M'Cosh ;  and  a  treatise  on  the 
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which  Dr.  Mansel  was  "  disposed  to  think  very 
highly,"  and  of  which  Mr.  Uladstone  "peruHed 
enough  to  see  that  it  invitee,  and  will  well  repay, 
a  more  thorough  perusal."  All  this  makes  one 
open  a  treatise  on  the  economy  of  thought  by  such 
a  writer  with  hopeful  interest ;  hut  wherever  one 
opens  one  comes  upon  nothing  but  a  laborious 
arrangement  of  inaccurate  commonplaces  ezpreased 
in  very  uncouth  English. 

We  have  recdved  the  first  number  of  the 
Boomsrcmg,  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  miscellany, 
published  by  Mr.  Vincent,  of  Oxford.  It  seems 
to  be  mod^ed  on  the  Shctover  Ftipert,  is  lees 
vigorous  and  less  ferocious,  and  perhaps  just  read- 
Hble. 

AuifuhrUche  SrlduUmng  dtt  aOgtmeintn  Theik* 
dor  Oermamadei  Taeitut.  Von  D.  Anton  Baum- 
etark.  (Leipzig;  Wdgel.)  The  first  twen'^- 
eeven  chapters  of  the  Oa-manp  of  Tacitus  take  up 
thirteen  pages  of  the  Oxfotd  podcet-claseics.    Dr. 


Eplain  them,  and  until  we  have  read 
dtiiUcht  StaaU'AUerthumer  we  cannot  understand 
his  explanation,  A  great  deal  of  the  space  is 
taken  up  with  wrangling  with  other  scholars  who 
have  ioiled  to  see  among  other  tbiogs  that 
"  Dab  ganze  Germanien,"  with  iiie  article,  is 
the  only  lecitimate  rendering  of  "  Germania 
omnis ; "  and  with  all  his  parade  of  accuracy 
the  writer  does  not  seem  aware  that  the  view 
that  the  present  population  of  Ronmania  is 
deecended  in  any  special  sense  from  I^jan's 
colonists  is  moie  than  questionable.  It  would 
take  much  less  time  to  read  all  the  parts  of 
ancient  authors  which  bear  on  the  Germany,  than 
to  read  Dr.  Baumetark's  book,  and  the  time  would 
be  better  spent ;  the  "  literature  "of  mostsubiects 
in  German;  is  accumulating  at  a  rate  which 
threatens  to  become  a  pOMtive  incumbrance  to 
atudents,  who  may  soon  find  it  the  least  evil  to 
confine  ^mselves  to  the  original  sources,  and  the 
very  few  modem  works  which  become  claeeical. 

Our  Place  among  Infiniliei.  By  R,  A,  Proctor. 
(H.  S.  King  and  Co.)  We  have  spoken' of  several 
of  the  artides  reprinted  here  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance.  Seeing  them  together  suggests 
several  refiections.  The  first  is  that  it  is  rather  a 
pity  that  it  should  be  easier,  and  pay  better,  to 
write  articles  than  books.  The  three  first  papers 
on  the  Fast  and  Future  of  the  Barth,  Seeming 
Wastes  in  Nature,  a  New  Theory  of  Life  in  Other 
Worlds,  might  have  been  oombined  into  one  with 
advantage,  though  the  mattor  is  neatly  distri- 
buted between  tJiem.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  papers  on  the  StaiKlepthsand  on  Star-gauging, 
The  next  remark  we  have  to  make  is  that  the 
author  is  arguing  from  first  to  last  upon  premisses 
which  his  reoden  have  no  means  of  testing ;  and 
this  is  unfortunate,  as,  from  the  somewhat  con- 
tentious tone  in  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of 
others,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  sate  for  the 
laity  to  take  all  the  premisses  of  astronomers  for 
granted.  The  third  is  that  there  is  a  considerable 
incoherence  in  the  author's  efforts  to  avoid  col- 
lisions between  science  and  orthodoxy.  Just  as  it 
is  an  aivument  in  &vour  of  theism  that  the  sun's 
heat  brings  out  a  rich  development  of  life  on  the 
earth,  so  it  is  an  argument  the  other  way  that 
only  one  two-hundred-and-thirty-milliontb  part 
of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  reaches  any  of  the 
planets  at  all,  and  the  rest  is  lost  in  space.  The 
argument  may  be  answered  by-and-br  by  fuller 
knowledge ;  it  may  be  rightly  overruled  already 
by  other  arguments ;  but  it  is  an  oigument  all  the 
same.  The  last  reflection  which  the  book  excites 
is  this:  People  read  for  various  objecta~to  exer- 
dse  the  judgment,  to  quicken  the  affections,  to 
obtain  guidance  in  action,  or  to  stimulate  the 
fancy  and  pass  time.  One  imagines  Mr.  Proctor^ 
public  read  for  the  last-named  object,  for  which 
children  also  used  to  read  fiiiiy-toles ;  one  thinks 
the  children  were  better  off. 

lyophetk  Astronomy.      By   Richard  Sheward. 

SChonng  Cross  Pablishing  Company)  Thiabookis 
ecidedly  ingenious,  and  we  doubt  whether  any 
trained  ^tronomer  would  not  think  it  absurd: 
which  suggests  the  question  whether  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  the  results  of  astronomy  apart  ftom  its 
method  should  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
ingenious  persons.  Mr.  Sheward  has  assimilated 
the  view  held  1^  Mr,  Proctor  and  others  that 
solar  systems  are  formed  hv  the  condensation  of 
meteoric  matter  attracted  irom  space ;  he  thinks 
that  mountain  ranges  are  meteoric  deposits,  and 
that  the  impact  of  meteors  often  changed  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  once,  at  least, 
checked  its  motion  on  its  aiia— -at  the  prayer  of 
Joshua,  when  tite  X<ord  cast  great  stones  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  enemies  of  Israel.  He  is 
siso  of  opinion  that  the  momentum  of  comets, 
due  to  die  denuty  of  a  burning  nucleus,  carrits 
them  sa^  round  the  sun.  The  sun,  he  believes  it 
will  be  proved  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  is 
approaching  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
itMlfand'soma  other  aysteu-,  the  axial  lotatdon 


of  the  aolar  syatam  and  this  other  system  will 
prevrat  a  colhsion  at  the  centre ;  instead,  they 
will  revolve  round  it  and  one  another;  hut  the 
earth  wUl  be  so  heated  by  the  approach  that 
almost  all  life  will  be  destroyed.  Then  the  millen- 
nium will  begin ;  it  will  end  with  the  crisis  which 
will  bring  all  solar  systems  whatever  into  one 
complex  syst«m ;  then  the  New  Jerusalem  will 
descend  (as  a'meteorP).  It  is  obvious  that  Dr. 
Gumming  has  found  a  succeasor  who  does  not 
expect  the  millennium  for  1600  years  at  eorlieat 

The  Oration  of  Demaihenet  on  the  Crown, 
TransUted  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Collier. 
(Longmans.)  This  translation  is  readable  and 
spirited  and  fairlv  trustworthy  and  not  the  least  like 
Demoathenes :  the  translator  keeps  at  one  level  of 
sustained  animated  dignity ;  the  original  rises  and 
falls  with  the  argument,  and  it  is  much  easier  in 
Greek  than  in  the  translator's  English  to  be  abrupt 
without  b^ng  unfinished.     The  translator  has  not 

Eiqued  himself  on  hteral  exactitude ;  on  p.  48 
e  translates  Amrcp  <£  d/iofigr  "as  if  vou  imo- 
^ned  yourself  on  a  stage-waggon,"  .though  it 
wonld  have  been  at  least  as  near  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  original  to  translate,  "  with  all  the 
licMice  of  carnival,'*  or  if  this  weio  too  bold, 
"giving your  tongue  a  holiday  to  roil ; "  and  in  the 
same  sentence  r^  ir^  ytpti  must  mean  "  your 
house  "  rather  tiian  "  your  class."  The  best  thing 
in  the  preface  is  the  following  exposition  of  the 
notions  of  an  English  lawyer  as  applied  to  an 
Athenian  trial : — 


—vix.,  that  the  d«crea  vaa  illegal  inaamnch  b 
proposed  to  crown  an  accountabis  ofBcer  before  he 
had  accoontod.  Perhaps  he  shoold  also  have  direct«d 
them  that  the  decree  was  illegal  on  Che  secoad  ground 
(the  proclamation  in  the  theatre),  hut  it  would  not 
have  been  Bbaolntely  neceasary  to  deteimios  this 
point.  He  should  further  have  told  them  that  the 
proper  place  for  discuMing  the  msiits  or  demerits  of 
the  adminisCiation  of  Demosthenes  was  in  the  Seuata 
when  the  decree  was  the™  proposed,  or  the  Popular 
Assembly,  if  it  had  come  befuretbem;  but  that  by  no 
fitir  conatroclion  of  the  Uw  could  Cteraphaa  be  held 
crimJDally  responsible  for  expressing  his  opinion  on 
such  a  qoestioa.  He  shoald  hare  dlrocted  a  verdict 
of  guilCj,  and  inflicted  a  nominal  fine." 

New  Readmgi  of  (M  ParMet.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Andeimn.  (U.  S.  King  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Anderson  made  a  kind  of  a  reputation  by  the  book 
in  which  he  told  us  how  the  "Curate  of  Shyre' 
realised  all  his  own  day-dreams.  His  present  work 
will  not  add  to  it;  he  seems  to  have  written  a 
series  of  ten-minute  sermons  on  the  Parables  with- 
out preparation,  and  published  them  without  re- 
vision. Of  course  thej  are  presumptuously  meagre, 
brief,  and  ver^tedioua,  for  a  hasty  preacher  who 
sees  little  in  his  text  omphfiefi  tiiat  little  at  ease. 
The  writer's  guiding  principle  is  this :  he  takes  the 
common  ethical  positivism  of  the  day  forgrantod, 
with  its  inconsistent  mixture  of  optimism  and  se- 
verity ;  then  he  picks  out  from  the  Parables  whatr 
ever  chimes  in  with  the  severity,  or  chimes  in,  or 
seems  to  chime  in,  with  the  optimism,  and  is 
equally  jubilant  over  both,  and  thinks  that  is  the 
secret  ot  edifying  a  eoagregation.  EniroR, 


NOTES  AND   NEWS. 
Ralph  Waldo  Eicbbson's  now  volume,  entiUed 


comprises  much  new  matter,  and  includes  his 
essays  on  "Poetry  and  Imagination,"  "Eloquence,"' 
"  Quotation  and  Originality,"  "  Progress  of  Cul- 
ture," "  Persian  Poetry,"  "  Inspiration,"  and  other 
articles  never  before  collectod. 

Mr.  B.  QnABxrcH  has  in  the  press  new  editions 
of  McLennan'a  PrimiUce  Marriage,  and  of  Rod- 
well's  Koran. 

Teb  arUcle  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Seitiew  on  "  Icelandic  IllustrationB  of  English  "  ia 
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Iij  Mi.  J.  Eaile ;  and  that  on  the  "  Memoin  of 
»imt-Sinioii "  by  Ur.  Bobert  iMog,  of  OorpuB 

Ohriati  Oollef^  Oxford. 

Thb  entry  id  the  registoj  of  the  Proteatant 
Oemetaiy  in  Bome,  concemim  the  intorment  of 
Sheller'B  nshea,  hits  oeTer,  ne  think,  been  printed ; 
nor  indeed  is  the  date  of  the  intennent  clearly 
defined  in  the  published  recordB.  .  Here  ia  the 
entrr,  fi^owing  after  Sheiley**  name  t  "  Inglesa — 
Mori  annegato  in  mare  li  8  laglio  1833--d«>otto 
le  di  lui  cenneri  {tic]  li  21  gennaio  1823,  di 
mattina  ad  ore  17— IH  amu  80." 

It  is  understood  that  the  article  on  "Battle" 
in  the  thir^  Tolnme  of  the  SncifoiopatiHa  Sritan- 
nica,  published  this  week,  ia  from  the  pen  of 
Colonel  C.  G.  Chesnej. 

NxGLECiFUii  aa  the  Amerioana  SN  of  their 
national  poet,  the  Congresaional  Library  at  Wasb- 
inf(ton  ooea  Deveith^eas  contnia  the  works  of 
Walt  Wbitiuan,  in  their  rarioiiB  forms  of  pub- 
lication. The  selection  from  these  poema  made  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  RosaettiiOndpubliahBdin  Londoa  in 
18C8,  bad  hitherto  beui  deficient,  but  the  omis- 
aiou  will  no^rbe  supplied. 

We  have  received  the  following'  translation  by 
the  late  Mr.  T-^eeter,  of  Wellington  OoUege,  of  one 
cf  Heine's  lyrics,  the  22Dd  in  the  Zi/n»cha  Inter' 
mai^,  beginning — 

"  Und  viiBBten'a  die  Blumen  die  klrinen." 
Hia  translationa  of  the  Buck  dtr  Liedtr  have  be«n 
known  to  us  for  some  yeua  as  the  best  that  ve 
have  ever  seen,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  them  have  yet  appeared  in  print  r — 
"  If  little  fiowere  knew  it. 
The  somnr  on  mj  heart, 
TiiBir  tears  vitb  iQiiie  would  rue  it. 
And  \etn  would  be  the  Bmait. 
"  If  nightingsle*  could  know  it, 
Mj  trouble  and  my  grief, 
They  wonld  Bing  me  to  undo  it 


isicair 


lisf. 


*'Ihe  goliiea  etnrs  and  ti^ndcr, 
If  they  could  know  my  pnin. 
Would  step  from  nut  tlietr  splonduur 
To  bring  me  peace  again. 
"They  know  it  by  no  token  — 
Ona  oiiIt  knows — and  she 
Herself  it  is  hna  broken 
And  torn  my  heart  for  me." 
Mn.  Whititeb,  we  learn,  has  given  great  per- 
sonal care  to  the  selecttOQ  for  the  book   to  be 
called  Songt  of  Three   Ceatwitt,  which  Jaa.  R. 
O^ood  and  Oo.  will  publish  in  ^me  for  the  holi- 
days.    It  is  a  compilation  of  poems  from  Shak- 
pere's  time  to  our  owo,  and  the  poems  are  entirely 
the  choice  of  the  editor.     The  specialtj  ia  the  pre- 
ponderance of  modem  poetry,  and  the  small  biko 
and  low  price  of  the  book. 

The  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  waa  unveiled  and  dedicated  in  Weat- 
minster  Churohjard,  Baltimore,  U.S.,  on  the  17th 
ult.  Before  thia  not  even  a  stene  marked  the 
last  restingplace  of   one  of  America's  greatest 

poets.     Th        ■        ■' 

dedication 

The  December  number  of  the  Aihmiic  Monthly 
contains  an  article  full  of  the  moat  picturesque 
descriptions  of  Colorado  scenery  by  "H.  H," 
(Helen  Hunt).  She  calls  her  article  "A  Sym- 
phony in  Yellow  and  Red."   . 

Db,  ALBEnrSociHiOfBasel,  has  been  appointed 
Frofeaaor  of  Oriental  Langua^  at  Tubingen, 
where  an  accomplished  Sunitic  scholar  haa  for 
aoine  time  been  wanted. 

AuDiEa  thi  laore  important  articles  of  the 
Monatischrift  /Hr  Oackichte  «.(.w.  df»  Jvden- 
tliHiiit  ujay  be  mentioned  a  paper  bv  Dr.  Roth- 
schild tntciiig  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  priestly  absolution  on  Judaism,  to  which  it  was 
originally  unknown ;  and  two  critical  esaays  by  Dr. 
fJr'aXt  on  IVilms  zlix.  and  Isviii.,  the  latter  of 


The 

emendationa  of  the  text  are  rather  bold,  nor  is  the 
corruption  quite  always  made  out, 

TfR.  HEBHAinr  Dblttzscb  is  to  pnbUsh  next 
spring  an  authorised  German  translation  of  Mr. 
George  Smith's  Ouildeaa  Account  o/Gcneiis,  with 
illnBtratiTB  notes  by  hia  brother,  Dr.  Friedrich 
Delitzscb,  the  Assyriologist. 

Ai  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  noticed  some 
manuscripta  relating  to  the  Cornish  language,  the 
collection  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bannister,  whieli 
bad  been  recently  purchased  by  the  British  Ma- 
eeum.  We  are  informed  that  there  ia  anothm 
manuecript  volume  on  the  same  subject  equally 
worth  notice,  which  was  acquired  by  the  trustees 
a  year  or.  two  earlier.  It  contains  a  copy  of  the 
Miracle  Play  of  the  Deluge,  in  Cornish  and  £^)g< 
lish ;  "  Mount  Calvary,"  in  Cornish,  with  tiani- 
lation ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Language,  from  A.  to 
C. ;  and  Glosaarial  Notes  and  Piecee  in  Cornish, 
with  letters  of  John  Boson,  Oliva  Pendar,  and 
Thomas  Tonkin,  between  the  years  1709  and 
1786.  William  Gwavas,  the  collector  of  theea, 
bom  in  1076,  was  a  banister  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  impropriator  of  the  living  of  Paul, 
near  Ptuizanoe.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  had 
jrequeot  disputes  with  the  fishermen  of  the  parish 
respecting  the  tything  of  fish.  He  died  in  I7AI. 
Some  of  his  Corniah  writinga  have  been  printed 
by  Borlase,  Price,  and  Polwhele.  This  manuacript 
volume  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Rev, 
William  Veale,  of  "fiavaylor,  into  those  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Wriothealey  Wingfield,  by  whom  it  -n-aa 
presented  to  the  Musenm. 

At  one  or  two  of  the  antograph  salea  held  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  the  trnstees  of  the  British 
Mnseum  made  a  few  interesting  purchasea,  which 
are  now  open  to  view  in  tlie  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment. Otaest  in  date  among  them  may  be  noticed 
a  letter  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  the  great  soldier, 
written  in  1433,  Other  English  letters  are  from 
Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  his  son,  1610 ; 
Colonel  Legge  to  Prince  Rupert,  Camden,  Bee. 
25,  1644:  John  Rushworth  to  Lord  Fair&x, 
Chidley,  Feb.  7, 1646,  giving  information  of  the 
proceedings  of  Me  annv  about  ETeter;  and  Bul- 
strode  Whitelocke  to  tKxwell,  the  Governor  of 
Borer,  Jan.,  1661.  Foreign  scholars  are  repre- 
sented hv  Caspar  Barlaeus,  who  writes  from  Leyden 
to  Hugo' GrotiuB,  March  12,1630;  Gerard  Brandt, 
Oct.,  1668;  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  mentioning  hia  projected  works; 
J.  E.  Grabe,  the  Prussian  theologian,  Nov.,  1709 ; 
Thorkelin,  Keeper  of  the  Danish  Arcbivea,  to 
John  Pinkerton,  Copenhagen,  Aug.  29,  1791 ;  and 
by  Siamondi,  the  historian,  to  bis  publisher,  Dec. 
24,  1831.  Specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  the 
German  writers  A.  W,  Sehlegol,  Mathison,  and 
'Heck,  and  of  the  Italian  engraver,  Giuseppe 
Longid,  aie  also  among  the  acqubitions.  Many 
of  theae  autographs  are  accompanied  by  Twy  rare 
engraved  porfiaita  of  the  writers. 

Theologt  is  evidently  not  a  favourite  study 
with  the  rising  generation  of  Germane,  At 
Heidelberg,  where  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
winter  sesuon  has  opened  with  unnsuaUy  nn- 
favourable  prospecta,  only  nine  of  the  entire 
number  of  488  students  have  entered  their  names 
aa  attendants  at  the  classes  of  the  Theological 
faculty.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  students  are 
foreigners :  America  contributing  39  nameB,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  21,  and  Russia  and  Switzerland 
respectively  24. 

We  regret  to  see  announced  the  death  of  Dr. 
F.  A.  Lange,  at  Marbuig.  Some  yean  ago,  when 
the  writer  of  theae  lines  ^oved  the  honour  and 
delight  of  his  kindly  society,  ns  was  Professor  at 
the  High  School  in  Zurich,  and  editor  of  the 
famous  democratic  Landbolt  of  Wintathnr,whicfa 
b  etill  a  paper  of  great  influence,  "With  Lange," 
aays  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  that  journal, 
"  diaappeara  a  light  of  science,  a  standard-beaTer 


of  freedom  and  progreaa,  and  a  diaraeler  of  the 
moat  blameless  purity."  Ha  waa  keenly  interated 
in  English  literature  from  the  highsst  to  the  mott 
popular  branches  of  it>  He  was  the  firstto  intro- 
duce us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writings  cf  oni 
own  countryman,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  he 
exprMsed  hia  sunirise  at  finding  so  many  Engliih- 
men  ignorant  of  hia  works.  He  was  at  that  tima 
one  of  a  small  Shiik^>ere-reading  holiday-partr. 
He  waa  well  acquainted  with  even  the  poptdiit 
magazine-literature  of  our  country,  and  mide  t 
good  deal  of  use  of  it  in  the  search  for  trandste- 
able  stories  for  the  feaiUeton  of  his  newspuitr. 
The  editor  of  the  Family  Serald  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  his  serial  waa  often  drawn  upon.  He 
was  then  a  weakly  and  evidently  overwonied  mui; 
illness  finally  drove  him  back  to  bis  Germm 
home.  He  sustained  to  the  last  a  passionate  Ioib 
for  Switzerland,  in  whose  service  he  had  speot  tii> 
former  and  hisbe8tyears,andupto  the  time  of  Mt 
death  he  took  delight  in  corresponding  with  SwIb^ 
and  especially  Ziirich  friends,  on  the  pohtics  of  tkt 
confederacy  and  the  canton.  He  published  u 
Dnisburg,  in  1861,  Die  Tumervereine  vnd  doi 
VereintgaetB ;  at  Gotha,  in  1863,  Die  Xeilcsuiun- 
gtn;  tine  Dargtelluiig  de»  Werdrtu  latd  Wrsai 
der  Tumkuntt  in  ihrer  pSd/yomgchm  und  cvltur- 
hi^oritchen  Bedeufung;  in  1866,  at  Dnisburg, Die 
Arht^erfrage  in  ihrer  Bedeutimg  fur  Gtyaaani 
MUJ  Zukunft.  The  first  portion  of  his  G(«^id/< 
du  Mattrialitmui,  und  Kritik  teiaer  Btdmtvas  i» 
dtr  Oepmwart,  appeared  at  Iieiprig  in  1860;  lbs 
latter  ■  part  at  Wintertiur  in  1867.  The  wt 
word  "  BedentuDg,"  triiich  occurs  in  somanju 
hia  titles,  ^ves  a  kind  of  hint  of  his  aingalHly 
contemplative  and  reflective  character,  Scbbb  im- 
pression of  the  thoroughness  of  his  English  Btadies 
may  be  gathered  from  his  J.  S.  Mitt»  Ajuv^lai 
aba- die  toeiide  Frage.  In  1871  he  publisbedst 
Berlin  a  biographical  sketch  of  F.  Ueberw^.  Dear 
as  Switzerland  was  to  I^.  L«i^  for  its  foil  and. 
rich  political  development,  be  traced  a  diadmi- 
larity  between  the  lively  openness  of  the  Svia 
character  and  the  reserve  of^the  English  and  bii 
own  native  North  German  characters,  which  two 
he  bracketed  together. 

The  Gnaette  de  Latuamu  givea  a  sketch  of  tbe 
life  of  thelate  Professor  Kopp,  who  held  the  Chsii 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Swias  Confederacy'a  Polj- 
technikum.  He  began  hia  acientiSc  course  u 
teacher  in  the  Medici  School  at  Strassburg,  while 
the  old  German  city  waa  still  in  French  hands, 
and  in  1848  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tiie 
Conttituanlc,  In  consequence  of  the  June  da^ 
he  waa  obliged  to  flee  from  Paris,  and  took  up  ai 
abode  in  Switzerland.  The  first  year  after  to 
arrival  he  was  called  to  the  Profeasoiship  « 
Physics  in  the  Academy  of  I^usanne.  In  1^ 
he  came  to  England,  being  forced  to  leave  Swit- 
zeriand  alter  tJie  rise  of  the  French  Empiie. 
In  our  country  he  found  occupation  in  levem 
chemical  works.  later  he  returned  to  FraoM, 
but  never  made  a  long  stay.  He  was  caDed  to 
Italy  to  undertake  the  function  of  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Institute  at  Turin,  In  1870  tbe 
Swiea  Bundewath  appointed  Kopp  successor  to  bii 
father-in-law  BoUey,  in  the  Chair  of  Indastnu 
Chemiatry  at  the  NaUonal  Polytechnilnim. 

A  FEW  rare  and  valuable  French  works  on  u* 
and  architecture  were  recently  disposed  of  M 
Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  including  a  copy  ™ 
Sauvageot  s  Palni»,  Chdteaux,  SStelt  rf  Mmieotii 
Frrmce  du  XVi  mi  XVIIIe  SOcle,  which  sold  for 
12t  16«. ;  A.  Martin  et  C.  Cahier'a  Mo«mrapi>' 
dela  CatJi4drnkdeBouri/et,^vioA  on  tUSOisM 
Olaaa  end  Mosaics  of  the  thirteaath  ceni^'' 
2U.  10s. ;  Paul  LetarouiUy's  Bd^f  *  -»"»" 
Modeme,  lOi.  10a ;  Jules  Labarte'a  Siitan  ri™ 
Art*  InduttrifU  au  Moyen  Agt,  26i ;  Jolea  ObU- 
haband's  ArchiteUM-i  da  Vt  au  XVIIe  SOtit, " 
lee  Arte  qai  en  dipmdent,  13t. ;  &C. 


The  following  extract  ftom  an  na] 


lubliabed 


newsletter  addreawd  to  Sir  Joseph  Willisaiw". 
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firom  Ycnuoatb,  BeMmbra  9,  1667,  ie  a  gooi 
iUnatmtioa  of  tha  eagerness  iritk  WAiah  Mojple 
Mmote  from  the  metropoHs  ducimed  sueh  uu- 
pOTtuit  political  matten  as  the  fall  of  Oluendon 
and  tha  tol«iatioii  of  dissenters. 
.  .  .  .  "  The  Earle  of  ClHrsndon  ia  ;•  wbols  tanlke  of 
town*  &  conntiy,  his  eaeapa  ia  laid  apon  j*  Lords, 
some  spare  not  to  m&ke  tfann  sU  gniltr.  others  y 
svme  onl^  sxcsptiDg  y*  Dnke  of  AlbemArU  jr*  Duke  at 
Buckingham  &:  j*  ;^1b  of  BristoU  thura '  diocomsa 
ruDOs  so  hi^  OS  to  instsfy  ;*  suprMine  power  of  y 
,  nation  to  be  in  j^  bouse  of  Comoioiis  &  ;*  a  peere 
ought  lo  tuLTB  no  more  pririlidge  then  uj  private 
person  :  thejr  are  genDeniUj  at  y  height  ^  1  ssa 
notliiag  iraating  bat  a  leader  to  rise  in  rabolliou,  thej 
jpoe  na  confldent  now  to  theire  conventicles  Here  w" 
Uieira  bookes  publiklj  under  theirs  arme*  as  others  to 
church,  the  magMtrates  in  this  plare  We  beene  to 
remiss  here  in  theire  dnt^,  I  am  told  by  one  7*  in- 
jbrmed  one  of  y*  Justices  of  a  meeting  &  j'  J"  Justice 
should  tHl  him  y*  be  most  moke  oiklh  j*  thej  did 
not  nse  j*  booke  of  Oommoo  prayer,  othenrise  it  vas 
none  of  hia  bniMoesa  or  concrane  neither  sboald  fas 
take  notice  of  it.  the  bell  weathers  of  these  flocks  I 
thiske  repairs  at  this  time  from  hII  7*  puts  of  7* 
countiy,  I  mesne  those  j*  hould  forth  at  their*  meet- 
ings, notill  these  are  rapprest,  and  peoples  liberty  in 
speech  regulated,  I  never  expect  to  see  a  aeLtlod  peace, 
for  theire  mestiog  houses  are  no  other  but  tinder 
boxes  to  Btriko  Ser  upon  all  occasiooa  to  pett  j"  nation 
on  flame,"  &c. 

The  cluef  interest  of  the  following  extntcta 
£rom  a  letter  in  the  llatton  Collection,  dated 
Julv  2S,  less,  lies  in  the  account  pivan  of  James 
the  Second's  attempt  to  force  JeSreye  upon  the 
University  of  Oiioii  m  their  Chancellor,  an  inr 
cident  duly  recorded  by  MaoBulay,  tvith  aome 
difference  of  detail : — 

"  Lart  WfldeiinlaT  His  Maf  came  to  y<  camps  and 
after  we  had  march  d  and  his  MaV  warn  teeing  y  line 
fire  Ode  Col  j"  Parson  of  WtdlastoD  in  KocthaiDptonsh. 
about  60  yesres  of  age  being  a  horaa  back  but  very 
drunku  did  very  disorderly  press  to  have  to  {tic)  £ing 
w*"  bis  Mav  perceiving  ha  asked  him  what  he  would 
have  he  reptyed  he  wass  a  Minister  of  y*  Ch.  of 
Engl'  and  hastily  endeavouriag  to  light  of  his  horse 
he  fell  and  put  out  his  ankle  y*  King  sent  presently 
fbr  a  Cliinugeoo  and  caused  it  to  be  set  in  hia  pre- 
sence and  ordred  y*  person  to  be  caryed  to  y*  Hos- 
pitail  but  hs  chose  to  goe  to  Twitnam.     .     .     . 

"  This  day  sennight  y  Duke  of  Ormond  finding 
himself  very  faint  went  out  in  his  coach  to  take  y*  aire 
but  bis  Liiotness  continuing  be  aaid  y  day  i  yearee 
his  Duchess  dyed  and  he  shou'd  dy  y'  day  w*^  he  did. 
Y"  University  of  Oiford  by  j'  care  of  Dr.  Hough 
who  wase  w"*  y  Duke  when  he  dyed  had  notice  y" 
noit  day  and  on  Mood^  morning  very  early  met  to 
choose  a  Chancfbr.  The  1'  Clarendon  1'  Halifax 
and  Duke  of  Ormond  were  all  nominated  bat  y  Duke 
of  Onnond  by  plurality  of  votes  was  elected  about  8 
of  y*  Clocke  in  y*  morning.  About  eleven  an  iahi- 
bitioD  came  from  hia  Ua*'  that  they  shon'd  not 
scndainly  mest  to  chose  a  Chanooloi  and  when  they 
did  to  recommend  y*  1'  Oiancelor  to  be  their  Chan- 
celor,  but  y*  election  wase  over.     What  will  be  y* 


Fbou  that  Toloininons  note-taker,  the  Bot. 
William  Cole  (who  hequnth«d  npwaids  of  a 
hundred  folio  volnmM  of  manoBcript  to  the 
British  UuMum),  'we  get  the  following  contrihic 
tioD  to  the  hietorr  of  locomotion  in  this 
coDDtry: — 

"  Post  chaises  with  a  body  like  a  chariot  or  half 
eoscb,  which  opened  before  on  hinges,  were  flrat  in- 
trodaced  into  England  about  1740  or  17*5,  Abont 
17A0  they  b^an  to  ba  disnsed,  and  the  present 
fashion  of  them  (».  e.,  in  17T81,  with  four  wheels  and 
postilion,  has  continusd  to  thfs  day.  I  believe  I  had 
the  first  of  the  former  sort  of  any  one  under  notility, 
in  Cambridgedrire  while  I  lived  in  King's  Cidlege, 
It  is  remarluible  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  tax 
npoo  tbsm.  thor  convenience  was  foaod  lo  be  so 
great  that  it  is  annxing  with  what  rapidity  peopls 
got  into  them,  so  that  the  Qovomment  found  it  proper 
to  raise  a  tax  on  them,  which  was  easy  at  Br^  only 
tea  shillings  for  each  wheel,  bat  was  soon  raised  to 
twen^-fivs  shillings  a  wheel,  or  five  ponnda  for  each 
carriage,  and  the  nnmber  of  them,  through  the  luxury 
of  the  age,  seans  rather  inereonng  than  abating." 


The  sams  antiqnarf  records  «s  a  nngnlar  fhct 
tJutt— 

"  Tha  smell  of  coals  ie  now  so  frequent,  and  we 
are  so  used  to  it  as  not  to  be  oflended  at  it;  yet 
I  have  oft«n  know  country  people,  who  are  used  to 
wood  and  turf  only,  know  a  pM«»i  by  the  smell  of 
"■'a  clothea  to  have  come  from  a  coal  Are." 

We  believe,  however,  that  tha  prejudice  againvt 
coal  smoke  existed  down  to  a  much  more  recent 
date  in  Fiance.  A  story  ia  somewhere  told  of 
one  of  oar  ambaaaadots  at  Paris,  within  the  last 
fortj  jears,  who  issued  cards  for  a  larg^partj, 
and  fonnd  to  his  dismny  that  only  one  gentleman 
attended,  the  ladies  having'  abeented  'Uiemselves 
on  leamiiw  that  his  lordship  wanned  his  house 
with  English  cool.  The  faor  test  their  fiiir  com- 
plexions  should  he  spoilt  in  such  an  atmosphere 
was  well  grounded  if  we  may  aocept  as  true  the 
story  of  the  fashionaUe  lady  who  bad  incautiously 
seatsd  hereof  too  near  a  c(»l  fire  at  a  card  party. 
Suddenly  her  countenance  changed  from  a  d^cate 
white  to  a  dark  tawny,  as  though  hj  nu^c.  The 
lurnrise  and  confusion  of  the  whole  party  had 
lucn  an  effect  upon  her  that  the  poor  dame  began 
»  apprehend  that  she  was  dyiiur  from  the  effects 
of  some  deadly  poison ;  but  iha  doctor  quickly 
dissipated  her  alarm,  with  the  recommendation  to 
wash  her  face,  and  trust  in  fiitnre  not  to  mineral 
'to  her  own  natural  charms. 


TSB  following  PaTltamentaiT  ^pers  have  lately 
been  puhliahed: — Commercial  Heporta  of  H.M. 
Oou4uIs  in  Japan  (price  SJd);  Statement  ex- 
hibiting the  Moral  and  Uaterial  Progress  and 
Oondition  of  India  during  1873-74  (price  M.)  ; 
Index  to  Boport  of  Sele^  Gommittce  on  New 
F<n«8t  (price  8d.) ;  Return  of  Vessels  Captomd 
for  heiiw  engaged  in  and  equipped  for  the  Slave 
Trade  (price  Id,')  ;  Iletum  from  County  Courts 
relative  to  Plaints  and  Imprisonments  (price  id.) ; 
Numerical  List  and  Index  to  the  Printed  Papers 
for  the  Session  of  1874  (price  2s.  61;.) ;  Reports  of 
Inspecting  Officers  on  ^Railway  Accidents  during 
June,  July  and  August  1876,  .with  plates  (price 
2s,  8^.) ;  Abstracts  of  Eeceiptg  and  Expendituie 
on  Account  of  Highways  in  England  and  Wales 
(price  lid.)  ;  Betnm  of  Number  of  I^otecutioDs 
under  Vaccination  Act  of  1867  (price  Is.);  MinutM 
of  the  International  Conference  held  at  Brussels, 
May  1875,  with  Beports  of  the  British  Delegates, 


Sugar  Ctmvention  of  1884,  and  the 
held  at  Brussels  in  Uay  1876  (price  2*.  6^.) ;  and 
Seventeenth  Beport  of  the  Civil  Service  CtHnmis- 
uoner*  (price  4s.). 

Wb  have  received  TAe  Annotated  Book  >^  Cbn»- 
mon  Pratfa;  bv  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  Compen- 
dious edition  (fiivingtoos)  ;  Eaattm  life,  Pretertt 
aitd  Fait,  by  Hamet   Martinean,  new  edition 

gfoion) ;  The  Ai'me  Miniiter,  hr  Anthony 
«llope,  Fart  I.  (Chapman  k  Hall)  ;  Mchotat 
yiMAjf,  by  Charles  Dickens,  Household  edition 
(Chapman  &  Hall)  ;  Tka  IttfaOibU  CKurth:  eor- 
rftpcndenct  betjneen  Lord  SedetdfUe  and  Cardinal 
Mmamg  (Riringtons). 


OBmABX. 


[ADtbnr  nt  Ihi 
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ion    In  tha    "HBrmidd 
lat  edttiDn  <tf  OUtard'l 


'riniT,  aacd  7T . 


FHFiaS  OTPttBH. 


At  the  ^'oddr  meeting  of  the  Mncbester  Idt«- 
raiy  Clubon  Tneadaylas^  acme  facsimile  pages 
Pep^'a  Dian-,  and  of  his  oorrespondence  ?A^— 
—'—'-1  in  the  Bodlrian  Library),  vera  exhitdted 


br  lb.  S.  E^^ington  Bailey,  the  author  of  the  recent 
Life  of  TXomot  Fidhr.  In  the  paper,  which  was 
commnnicated,  Mr.  Bailey  said  tTiat  he  had  -with 
many  others  bsen  often  puzzled  by  the  ftagment 
of  the  Diary  facsimiled  in  the  old  ^itions,  and  by 
the  statement  that  Pepys  used  Jlich'e  shorthand  ; 
but  tliat  he  had  ultimately  workeil  out  the  key 
from  a  few  specimens  of  the  diarist's  correspond- 
ence. The  alphabet  proved  to  be  that  of  Thomas 
Shelton.  Pepys,  wlio  was  as  diligent  a  graduate  as 
Admirall?  clerk,  bad  probably  at  Cambridge  taken 
up  the  study  of  Sfaelton's  TatAygr^hy,  a  work 
that  was  in  the  diarist's  time  published  with  the 
approval  of  the  University,  and  commended  in 
veise  by  one  of  his  own  associates  at  Magdalene 
College.  Pepys  became,  in  an  age  of  plots,  an  adept 
in  the  constniction  of"  Characters,"  or  secret  alpha- 
bets. Mr.BaileyexpIainedlhatShelton'saystomhad 
been  invented  as  early  as  1690;  hut  that  Lewis, 
Pitman,  and  othet  historians  of  shorthand,  had 
fixed  it  more  than  twenty  years  later.  The  palm 
of  honour  for  a  conradertdde  advance  in  the  history 
of  stenogiaphy  had  been  in  consequence  anjnetly 
given  to  Bieh,  who  had  in  his  alphabet  fourteen 
or  fifteen  of  Shelton's  characters.  Oiginol  copiea 
of  the  editions  of  Tachygr^hg,  hereafter  to  be  r»- 
garded  with  a  more  special  Intereet,  were  shown 
at  the  meeting.  The  letteia  of  the  diarist  ex-> 
hibited  many  of  those  traits  of  character  which 
have  made  the  journal  so  entertaining.  The  follow- 
e  of  interest,  the  first  being  in  answer 
Peter  Skinher  who,  employed  in  the  navy, 
had  been  chafed  before  Pepys  with  some  crime: — 

"OetobetlT,  law. 
YocHO  Hut, 

"  IS1.  Harman  coming  to  me  this 
day  to  take  his  leave  of  me,  I  gave  him  this  in  snawar 
to  that  which  he  bnmgbt  me  fh>m  yon  of  the  37th  of 
the  last,  and  serves  only  to  tell  yon  that  if  good  words ' 
would  have  controlled  [?]  me  you  would  never  have 
had  occasion  to  have  writ  to  me  as  you  thsreio  do. 
Theiolbrs  don'l  think  that  that  will  now  do  nnything 
with  me.  For  yooc  sister's  sake  and  in  hopee  ot  your 
being  of  the  same  right«oas  disposore  of  mind  with 
her,  you  know  I  entertained  ehenahed  and  encouraged 
you  and  waa  at  no  contemptible  charge  in  doing  it. 
And  this  out  of  a  pure  deaire  of  doing  yon  acme  good 
and  enabling  you  to  do  yourself  more.  Thia  I  did 
while  yon  were  at  the  wme  tins  unng  all  the  way 
yon  could  to  fmatrate  both  mine  and  yonr  poor 
sister's  hopes  [and]  care*  oonoening  yon.  What  the 
event  of  it  to  yon  will  be  I  shall  not  now  odd  nujthing 


to  flatter  yonlself  with  any  further  0 

C'  ttion  &om  me  the  condition  I  am  now  in  not 
ishing  me  with  opportunity  of  being  any  way 
farther  useftil  to  yon,  did  you  deserve  it.  And  aa  to 
the  seeing  me  till  I  have  more  aaseraiice  and  &om 
yonrself  that  you  bahave  jooiself  worthy  of  it  by  a 
steady  soloiety  and  industry  of  life  and  the  efilbcC  of 
it  in  yonr  being  able  to  return  the  psat  kindnessaB  of 
your  friends  to  yon  Iw  yours  to  those  of  jour  relations 
who  may  want  it  rether  than  In  the  nrisspending  of 
what  yon  ban  levied  np  from  their  former  favours  to 
yon  be  drawn  (without  soeceas)  to  come  to  them  for 
mora.  This  I  say  to  yon  a>  one  that  still  for  your 
own  sake  wish  you  well  though  at  the  same  time  I 
but  own  to  yoa  that  till  yonr  aotiona  convince  me  of 
the  ooot^ry  I  dull  despair  of  my  wish. 

"  Yonr  veij  loving  IKend 
"TbrmtoiTir.P.BklBiim  "6.P. 


8'  Anle.  Dttai*  tc  JV-  ftpyi  oat  of  Woreettcnhire.    A 
letter  of  rttpect  only  #  Jlfor((/Miio».      If* 
S.P.'-JjuaeT  thereto.    {Rottil.  USS.  Sodl.  A 
\1fi.f  82.] 
■■  Sr, 

Thess  are  onely  to  lett  yoB  know  i  ant  a  line, 
i  bane  nothing  lo  doe  bat  reode  walka  &  prepare  (of 
all  ebauciea  attending  thia  obUdgeing  world,  i  hane 
the  onld  sonldiers  reqneat,  a  little  apace  between 
Ijuaines  and  the  grans,  which  is  very  plensaot  ono 
many  considerations,  as  most  men  towards  thsir  later 
ends  grow  serions  soa  doe  i  in  assuring  that  am 
"  Sir  Tour  verr  humble  Serv*. 

"A.  D. 

'■Oct'.  29.  laeo.' 


THE  ACADEMT. 


[Dec.  18, 1876. 


■      "NoF.  23.  1689. 

•  ..3. 

"  I  am  alivs  too  (I  thank  God)  and  as  «eriouB(I 
&11C;)  as  yon  can  be  and  Dot  less  alone ;  and  jet  (I 
thank  God  too)  I  have  not  one  of  those  melancholy 
miEpringBwitbinme  that  joa  seem hnuntad  with;  foe 
t^e  worse  ths  irorhl  ases  me  the  better  I  think  I  am 
bound  to  nee  myself;  nor  shall  any  solid  tousneea 
after  ths  felicities  of  thoneitirorlil(which  yet  Ibless 
God  I  am  not  vithout  care  for)  ever  stifle  theaatis- 
fiiotions  arising  from  a  joat  ronBdence  of  receiving 
^some  time  or  other  eren  here)  the  reparations  due  to 
■och  imacconDtabls  nsage  as  I  have  sustained  in  this. 
Se  tberefore  of  my  mind  (if  you  can)  and  be  cbeer- 
fnl ;  if  not  enjoj  jourself  jour  own  way  and  in  jour 
d«Totiona  think  of  your  iriends  whom  yoa  have  so 
outstripped  from  their  not  being  able  so  ensil;  to  fall 
oat  with  tbemselres  as  you  have  done.  I  kiss  M". 
Hunt's  hands  with  a  IDOO  respects  and  am  her  and 
"  Tour  faithful  humble  servant 

"  S,  Pepys." 

KXW   TORK  XBTTEB. 

Joaquin  Miller,  who  is  an  ardent  though  iioisj 
admirer  of  Walt  Whitman,  in  a  recent  lecture 
delivered  in  Washington,  D.O.,  made  the  following 
remarks :—"  Here  in  America,  here  in  this  hi?h 
opitol,  there  was  once  a  colossal  mind ;  an  aid, 
and  an  honourable  old  man,  with  a  bouI  as  gmnd 
as  Homer's — tie  Milton  of  America.  He  walked 
these  streets  for  yesn,  a  plain  brave  old  man, 
who  was  kind  even  to  vour  dogs.  lie  had  done 
great  service  in  a  humble  way  in  the  army  [  he 
had  written  great  books  whichhadbeSli  translated 
in  all  tongues  and  read  in  every  laud  save  hie 
own.  In  consideration  thereof  he  was  given  a 
little  place  Itnder  government,  where  be  could 
Jiarely  earn  bread  enoagh  for  himself  and  hb  old 
mother.  He  went  up  and  down,  at  work  here  for 
years.  Yoa  mocked  at  him  'when  you  saw  him. 
At  last,  stricken  with  palaj,  he  left  the  place, 
leaning  upon  his  staff,  to  go  away  and  die.  I  saw 
him  but  the  other  day,  dying,  destitute.  Grand 
old  Walt  Whitman  I  Even  now  he  looks  like  a 
Titan  god  1  [Applause.]  I  thank  you,  that  you 
sympathise  with  him.  Bon't  tell  me  that  a  man 
pves  all  his  youth  and  all  his  years  in  the  pursuit 
of  art,  eadunng  poverty  in  the  fece  of  scorn,  for 
nothing.  That  man  ^11  live  I  He  shall  live 
when  yon  mighty  dome  of  your  Oapitol  no  longer 
lifts  its  rounded  shoulders  against  the  circles  of 
time."  This  paragraph  has  been  extensively 
quoted  and  commented  upon,  and  those  who  know 
only  Mr.  Miller's  stoiy  have  raised  up  their  voices 
wiUi  the  cry  of  shame  I  His  statement  would  be 
more  effective  if  it  were  founded  upon  fact.  Mr. 
Whitman's  friends  ate  indignant  at  this  apeech. 
One  sud  to  me  the  other  day,  "  Who  is  this 
man  who  comes  here  to  tell  us  our  duty  P 
"  I  loved  Whitman  ;  forty  thousand  Millers 

Coitld  not,  with  all  theii  quantity  of  lovo, 

Sfaka  up  my  sum." 
The  first  office  Mr,  Whitman  held  unaer'govem- 
meiit  was  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
during  Mr.  Harlan's  secreteryahip.  From  this  he 
was  discharged,  and  rumour  says  for  this  reason : 
that  some  one  brought  a  copy  of  Zeooes  of  Oratt 
to  Mr.  Harlan,  calling  his  attention  to  certain 
passages  that  he  consittered  immoral.  'Hie  secre- 
tary's sense  of  decency  was  shocked,  and  he  dis- 
charged their  author  from  his  Department  This 
act  was  made  the  most  of  by  the  newspaper  and 
literary  men  of  Washington,  and  raised  np  a  sreftt 
many  friends  for  the  poet  in  all  claases  of  tJie 
community.  He  was  not  long  out  of  office,  for  a 
clerkship  waa  immediately  offared  him  in  the 
Attorney-General's  office,  where  the  work  was 
lightei^  and  the  pay  better  than  he  had  been 
receivins.  His  surroundings  were  all  pleasant, 
and  hisnouraof  busioesswere  such  (from  ten  A.u. 
until  three  t.i£.)  that  he  had  plenty  of  time  for 


"  This  has  been  printed,  bnt  with  variations,  in 
Smith's  L^fe  of  Pepyi,  but  notDeane'i  letter,  which  is 
qoite  as  cfaameteristic. 


writinff  and  study.  Thie  position  he  held  until 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign,  and  he  has 
nnce  lived  with  his  brother,  a  rich  dtiien  of 
Oamden,  NJ.  Mr.  Miller  speaks  of  "the  little 
place  under  government  where  he  could  barely 
earn  bread  enough  forhimself  and  his  old  mother." 
Before  Mr.  Whitman  succeeded  to  this  office  it 


was  occupied  by  a  well-known  literary  gentlei 
who  supported  a  wife  and  two  children  on  nis 
salary,  and  considered  himself  in  comfortable  dr- 
cumBtancea.  Mr.  Miller  says  that  the  poet  was 
mocked  at  as  he  passed  up  and  down  the  streetA, 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  for  be 
was  literally  the  pet  of  Washington.  He  was 
received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  cordiality, 
and  allowed  to  do  just  as  he  pleased.  Every  child 
in  the  streets  knew  him  ana  loved  him,  and  be 
made  friends  with  tbe  highest  and  the  lowest  One 
of  his  greatest  friends  was  a  rough  horse-car  driver, 
with  whom  he  used  to  ride  and  talk  by  the  hoar. 
The  driver  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  seemed  to 
understand  him  too,  for  he  remarked  once  to  a 
gentleman  that  Mr.  "Whitman  was  "  powerful  fond 
of  atudyin'  the  human  critter."  Once  and  again, 
in  public  and  in  pri-\-ate,  Mr.  Whitman  has  said 
that  he  wanted  nothing,  and  that  he  was  the 
happiest  man  in  America.  He  has  been  very  ill 
lately,  and  though  still  feeble  is  strong  enough  to 
be  able  to  travel  from  Oamden  to  Wasbington,  to 
which  city  he  is  now  paving  a  visit.  "When  Walt 
Whitman  needs  protection  or  assistance  he  will 
find  thousands  ot  friends  ready  who  have  long 
known  and  loved  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
one  who  would  be  more  ready  to  deny  Mr.  Miller's 
statements  than  the  veteran  poet  himself. 

Lord  Houghton  has  just  brought  bis  visit  to 
America  to  a  close.  At  one  of  the  entertainments 
^veo  to  him  he  spc^  as  fallows  on  the  function 
of  art  and  poetry  in  this  country  ;— 

"  There  is  no  better  presorvative  than  the  exercise 
of  the  poetic  (acuity  from  religious  hallucination,  from 
political  deluaions,  and  I  would  aa;  even  from  flnaa- 

'  '  rncaDces.  Tberefore,  through  the  whole 
of  this  new  wurld  be  on  the  wateh  to  look 
encourage  this  great  gilt  to  mao.  Do 
not  ho  too  hard  with  any  imperfectiona  or  alisence  of 
refinement  which  may  accompany  its  exhibition.  Do 
not  treat  it  too  critically,  or  wjih  too  much  scholastic 
censure.  Itecognise  also  its  value  on  another  ground 
— tbe  extension  and  the  pe^wtnation  of  our  great 
common  language — an  iutsresC  not  leas  dear  to  every 
one  of  tis  here  present  than  to  the  future  welfare 
of  mankind." 

Mdlle.  Tietjena'  reception  in  this  uty  was  not  as 
enthusiaatdc  as  her  reputation  promised.  On  the 
night  of  her  first  appearance  Steinway  Hell  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  limit,  but  on  subsequent 
evenings  the  audiences  were  only  fur.  The  news- 
papers, with  the  one  exception  of  the  TVtSuns, 
treated  her  shabbily,  and  she  was  so  Offended  by 
what  they  said  tiiat  she  tiireatened  to  break  her 
contract  and  return  to  England.  In  Philadelphia 
her  reception  was  very  warm  for  that  usually  cold 
city,  and  she  waB  reconciled.  The  New  York 
critics  ignored  criticism  and  spent  their  enerfpes 
in  uiging,  and  even  demanding,  that  Mdlle.  Tietjens 
should  appear  in  opera.  Their  constant  hammer- 
ing has  not  been  without  its  results,  fftr  Mr,, 
Strakoach  now  announces  a  seaaon  of  Italian 
opera  with  Tietjena,  De  Belloca,  and  Brignoli. 
Italian  opera  is  a  Itizury  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
all  chance  whether  a  manager  will  make  or  lose 
by  it  English  opera  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
necessity.  The  people  will  have  it  The  Kellogg 
troupe  gave  a  season  at  Booth's  Theatre  before 
crowded  houses,  and  have  repeated  their  succesBes 
in  Boston  and  other  New  E^land  cities.  They 
sang  Benedict's  IMy  of  Kiliarnei/,  Miss  Kellogg 
appearing  as  Eily  OX}onnor  for  the  first  time. 
She  acted  the  part  with  piquancy  and  grace,  and 
sang  the  musio  beautifally.  Her  voice  seems  to 
have  gained  strength  and  purity  by  its  summer's 
rest  AHss  Kellogg  introduced  two  ballads,  "  I'm 
alone,  all  alone,"  and  "  The  pretty  girl  miUdng 
her  cow,"  into  her  part,  wbicn  were  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  and  wer«  partionlarly  grateful  as 


the  opera  ia  very  barren  of  melodies.  The  fiitt  at 
these  ballads  she  sang  with  so  much  grace  int 
tenderness  that  her  heaieia  were  carried  iIdw 
completely  in  her  power.  It  was  a  revelation  u 
ballad  singing,  and  left  an  impression  that  wiU 
not  easily  be  forgotten. 

The  season  of  German  open  at  the  Academy  of 
Muflic,  of  which  Theodore  Wachtel  is  tiie  chief 
attraction,  has  been  successful  to  an  untooked-fot 
degree.  That  immense  building  has  been  crowded 
nightly,  and  almost  exclusively  by  Germsns,  Ooe 
could  almost  imsgine  that  he  was  in  a  foreign 
country  when  looking  upon  that  unmietake^lj 
German  audience.  Wachtel  is  not  singing  ibia 
season  as  wejl  as  he  did  during  his  first  vial. 
His  voice  shows  signs  of  wear,  and  he  wet  Ha 
falsetto  to  an  exasperating  d^iee.  His  pikt  ii 
ritUtance  is  the  Poiiilion  de  iMMJutneim.  vhicb, 
as  an  opera,  is  nothing  at  all.     iSere  is  Wt  on 

Wachtel 'has  i 

music  there  is  in  the  rapping  of  a  whip  until  yon 

hear  Wachtel  awing  the  laah. 

Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  has  complained  to  a  reporter 
of  a  Boston  paper  of  his  baa  treatment  st  Oa 
hands  of  the  profession  during  his  present  vi^t  to 
this  country.  He  may  have  been  ill-tnsted,  kt 
be  has  no  one  but  hie  mananrera  to  blame.  Thtj 
heralded  and  puffed  him  long  before  he  csma 
even,  and  then  when  he  arrived  received  him  wilh 
torch-lights  and  fireworks  and  so  brought  ridicvJe 
upon  his  name — not  only  from  his  brother  scIotu 
but  from  the  public  in  geaeral.  His  merit  did 
not  sustain  his  reputation.  Had  he  been  sdm- 
tised  in  the  ordinuy  way,  it  would  have  been  modi 
better  for  him.  The  people  would  then  have  gone 
to  see  him,  expecting  to  find  just  agoodactor,aiid 
they  would  have  been  agreeaUy  surprised,  hot 
having  expected  to  see  a  Kean  they  were  dinp- 
pointed  at  finding  a  Sullivan. 

Two  pictures  or  pieces  of  decoration  by  Ham 
Makart,  of  Vienna,  nave  been  for  several  weela 
on  exhibition  in  this  city.  They  are  his  Abvndinf 
of  the  Land  and  Abwidnnce  of  the  Sea,  and  wen 

[lainted  on  gold  for  a  dining^hall.  They  ate  tlw 
argeat  bones  of  contention  that  have  been  Islelf 
thrown  at  New  York  artists  and  critics.  Some 
prejudice  was  rused  against  them  by  the  ei:!eHin 
foreign  laudations  reproduced  here  by  the  ente^ 

§  rising  managers  of  tne  show.  Some  of  the  cridn 
en-"--       ■ 


work  of  a  new  Old  Uaater.    

lees  a  gigantic  and  gorgeous  bouquet;  1 
,  piece  of  colour  &ewor]ffl  1  and  readil)' 
forgives  careless  drawing  and  a  certain  prevuW 
air  of  sentimentality.  The  untravelled  artist  ii 
moved  by  the  akill  and  power,  the  stirring  m^- 
gestions  of  tone  and  effect ;  the  veteran  and  du- 
criminating  colorist  is  aware  of  a  certain  insincsiitv 
with  all  the  cleverness.  At  any  rate  the  pictniw 
have  done  and  will  do  good  by  their  uDquestias- 
able  force  and  the  discussions  to  which  they  ImL 

J.  L.  GlLDEB. 


Gmtral  LUeratvn. 

De  GoHCOTntT,  Jules,  Etmi-torta  de.    Notice  et  atalnsae  t' 

Vh.  Burtr-    Pull :  nelApv^ni. 
IlMNET,  0.  liCa  Etate-Unii  co 

la  mtenn,  et  t«  id^ 

P»rf«;  Ploo.   I 


«  is  !■  sMiaim- 


L,  H.  Oeachlchte  d. 


Bumpier.    S  JI. 
i-BiNGEii,  A.    UicheUosida  in  Bom,   UOS-ltll.    Lst^- 


M  Oiboees ;  or,  4»rt  In  iihuti. 


Hutery. 

Hsficmn,   B.    HtotolrB  de   riUWisw. . . 

Tjltrique  eeptcntrioDBle.    Paria:  ChtUUMl.  , 

ScHBPTm-BoicnoBBT,  P.    IHe  ChiDnit  d.  Dlii»^>mi«*','; 

KdUk  der  UcssI'idiDi  ScluKt  "VeBiKli  *-  Btttail. 

LeiaOg  :  Blnel.    g  U.  _  ,_ 

Tjusn,  H.    I«  OrtglnES  do  1>  PnioM  eontanmnfo".    T.  i  ■ 

L'Audai  B^lme.    Pirii;  HuhettB.    ;B.iaD. 
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Pkj/tkal  Seta/Kit  md  PJWojiipiy. 

coon,  r.  ErnMcMDcn-num  T.  Sohlerian.    I.  Bd.  1.  Abth. 

Dbdoutib,  Tb,     La  Phlfiwphls  da  Eut,  d'^iriB  Is  trcdi 

criaqiM.    PuK :  TboilB,    Sfr. 
F«XB,  K.    Otdukco  n.  Btadlm  Hb.  dm  TBlkulmaa.    Giu  ; 


K,  H.  J.    : 


Oru ;  T*ri*c  LtjkmitJoa^ahal.    t  II. 
Lhtdki.P.    Uab.dlaallg^i*InenB«ilgekimgBiderABiptilfa(ai. 

Bonn  :  Colua.fe  Bobs.    8  M. 
IbusB-HiDmnu,  A.  t.  IH*  ObmIib  iet  Rometcn  ■t«elelict 

•u*  doit  QtiirttiiHillH-a  MBtM.    Qnu  ;  LeoHtmsr  *  Lu- 


._.      ...  _..,   _.,  a.  a.  Both.    8«n>liritWBrtepliiich.    M.  n. 
letiU  Ug,    St.  FstmiboTg.    4  H.  M  Pf. 
DuraaTAnonB  phOolciBicH  HslsDga.    VaL  U.    Halle  :  Lip. 


Tgitaa  sjri^an  et  Crednctloi 

,  .. ^ ViUeji  betww 

Sgjpt  and  Uoimt  Siiul.    J.  Rmtell  SmlUi.    St. 


C0RRE8F0Nl>EN<m. 


Weytpidgo:  DeqembralB.lBTt. 
Your  corwBpondent,  Mr.  J.  P.  Maluiffy,  in 
Bpeaking  of  the  -weU-known  arclisic  fragment  at 
Athena  of  a  mftle  figure  carrjing  a  biUl  (rb  ha 
sttya,  not  b  calf)  round  hii .  neck,  and  holding  its 
leg«  on  hia  hrmst  with  both  hands,  mu«t  eurely 
be  too  aangoine  in  saying;  "There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  veir  statue  deecribed  b; 
Pausaniaa  as  dedicated  by  the  people  of  Marathon 
in  honour  of  Theseus,  representing  him  as  carrying 
the  bull  of  Marathon  to  ths  Acropolis,  where  he 
aacrificed  it,"  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  indi- 
cation in  the  words  of  Pausanixa  (I.  27,  10)  as  to 
how,  in  the  Mai«thonian  anathema,  Theseus  -was 
occupied  with  the  bull,  whether  as  driving  it  (it  is 
not  sud  that  he  carried  it,  ikaaai  is  the  word)  to  the 
Acropolis  or  as  Bocrificing  it  there ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  indication  uiere  seema  to  be  no  other 
means  of  conceiving  what  the  original  sculpture  was 
like  than  by  comparing  the  vases  on  which  Theseus 
frequently  occurs  slaying  the  bull  of  Marathon. 
There  his  figure  is  youthful  and  beardless,  as  it 
always  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  while  the  bull  is  of  huge 
rixe.  But  thefigure  inquestionis  oldand  bearded, 
and  the  bull,  which  others  call  a  calf,  has  certainly 
the  proportions  of  the  latter.  Had  Theseus  reall'y 
been  sculptured  in  the  act  of  canying  the  ferocious 
bull,  he  would  jwrhaps,  if  we  take  the  analogy  of 
Henikles  carrying  the  wild  boar,  have  held  it 
above  his  head,  and  not  round  his  neck 


affectionate  manner  of  the  fragment  at  Athena. 
But  there  is  a  still  more  important  reason  for 
doubting  the  attribution  of  the  fr^ment  to 
Theseus.  Tour  coreespdndent  will  find  in  Wilton 
House  a  small  marhie  male  figure,  very  atrikinglj 
]ik«  the  Athenian  sculpture,  except  that  he  carnes 
&  ram  inatead  of  a  calf  or  hull.  liie  same  subject 
pccurs  on  the  coina  of  Tanagra,  for  which  town  it 
is  known  that  the  Athenian  sculptor  Kalamis 
made  a  statue  of  Hermes  Kriophoros  (Hermes 
carrying  a  ram),  and  since  it  was  not  unusual  to 
copy  celebrated  statues  on  the  coin^«  of  the  towns 
■wfiere  they  enisted,  it  has  been  argued  that  this 
figure  on  the  coins  of  Tanagra  waa  a  copy  from 
t£e  statue  of  Kalamis.  If  that  is  right,  then  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  Wilton  House 
figure  and  the  Athenian  fr^^nent  could  be  other 
than  copies  of  the  sanK(dilftringonly  so  feraaoon- 
cems  the  animal  being  carried),  so  peculiar  is  the 
type,  and  so  closely  do  they  resemble  each  other. 
Tno  animal  which  is  beiig  carried  may  of  course 
vary.  Knee  Hermea  was  rod  of  herds  as  well  as 
flocks,  and  in  Athens  or  suewhere  there  would  not 
have  been  the  same  peculiai  reason  for  choosing  a 
ram  as  there  was  at  Tanagra.  Besides,  the  archaic 
character  of  the  art  in  both  sculpture  suits  the 
date  of  Kalamis.  In  the  arclaic  Hermae  (pillars 
■oimouttted  "by  the  head  of  Hvmea),  the  god  is 


bearded.  Since  its  discovery  on  the  Acropolii  _ 
1864,  the  Athenian  fragment  has  regularly  figured 
as  Hennes  (see  Overbeck,  Oetdttchta  da-  Or. 
Pltutik,  2nd  ed.,  p.  180,  fig.  20). 

If  your  corteapondent  is  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  following  book,  published  last  vear,  he 
will  find  it  a  useful  and  very  careful  catalogue  of 
837  pieces  of  sculpture  and  inacrihed  stdae  at 
Athens,  not  otherwise,  cstalogned :  "  Die  ontiken 
Marmor-hildwerke  in  der  aog.  Stoa  des  Hadrian, 
dem  Windthorm  des  Andronikos,  dem  Warter- 
hauBchen  auf  der  Akropolis  nnd  der  Ephorie  des 
Cultas-ministerium  zu  Athen,  von  H.  Heyde- 
mann"  (Berlin,  1874).  A.  S.  Mitroat. 


8  Daocfl'  Idd  :  DeomtHT  6,  IS70. 

Considering  how  "  absolute  a  knave  "  the  Grave- 
digger  in  Bajidet  is,  I  waa  rather  startled  to  find 
myself  pitted  against  him  by  Profeeaor  Dowden 
in  your  last  number  on  the  question  of  HJunlet's 
age.  '*  Hamlet's  a^,"  Mr.  Dowden  says,  "  is 
fixed  by  Mr.  Marshell  between  the  Grave-digger's 
thirty  years  and  Mr,  Minto's  seventeen,  at  five- 
and-twenty,"  And  in  another  passage  in  his 
article,  after  saying  that  Herr  Warder's  general 
account  of  Huolet'a  character  approaches  that 
which  I  have  ventured  to  give,  he  adds :  "  but  on 
the  important  point  of  Hamlet's  age,  he  does  not, 
like  Mr.  Mint4i,  dismiss  as  spurious  the  evidence 
of  the  text  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  the  in- 
credible theory  that  Hamlet,  the  utterer  of  the 
saddest  and  moet  thoughtful  soUloquiea  to  be 
found  in  Shakspere,  ia  a  Boy  of  seventeen."  Now 
I  do  not  dismiss  as  spurious  the  evidence  of  the 
text  \  I  have  fully  aomitted  that  according  to  the 
OravOHligger  Handet's  age  is  thirty,  and  Zahonld 
not  have  dared  for  one  moment  to  question 
so  precise  an  authority  had  he  not  been  con- 
traaicted  by  certain  passages  in  the  body  of 
the  play.  Ail  that  I  have  done  has  Deen 
to  point  out  these  paasagea,  and  endeavour  to 
make  clear  what  they  seem  to  imply.  Mr.  Fur- 
nivall,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  admitted  that  there  is 
an  inconsistency  in  regard  to  Hamlet's  age.  I  do 
not  profess  \o  be  able  to  reconcile  the  inconsistency, 
but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state  once  more 
why  in  the  main  design  of  the  play  I  conceive  that 
Hamlet  ia  intended  to  be  thoug-iit  of  sa  a  youth  of 
seventeen.  I  am  not  quite  so  absolute  as  the 
Grave-digger;  I  am  prepared  to  admit  eighteen ;  I 
might  even,  though  with  reluctance,  give  in  to 
nineteen ;  but  there  I  draw  the  line,  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  maintain  my  original  position  of 
seventeen. 

Against  the  weighty  authority  of  .the  Grave- 
digger,  I  place  the  authority  of  Ilamlet's  youthful 
rii^  Laertes.  Take  the  following  passage  in  the 
third  Scene  of  the  first  Act,  t^ere  Laertes  is 
cautioning  Ophelia  against  the  advances  of  Ham- 
let:— 

"I,aeTta.    Vat  Hamlel  and  the  trifling    of   bis 

Hold  it  A  foahion  and  a  tciy  in  blood, 
A  violet  ID  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  snppliHUiw  of  a  minute  : 

"  Ophdia.     Xo  more  but  so? 
"Laertu.  Think  it  no  more  ; 

For  nature  crescent  does  not  groT  alone 
Iq  tbavB  and  bulk,  but  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  iDvard  asirice  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grom  vide    withal.      Perhnpa    he    loves   yon 
now,  4c" 
What  is  the  natural  interpretation  of  thia  passage? 
Does   it  not  imply  that  Hamlet  was  a  growmg 


love,  because  he  was  atan  age  of  changeful  fancies 
and  fieeting  attachments.  "  He  loves  you  now, 
but  when  he  grows  older  and  bigger,  his  mind  may 
change;  he  is  at  a  fickle  age.  There  ia  som»- 
tliitig  worthy  of  the  ion  of  Polonioi  in  this  sage 


cotmsel.  Would  it  have  any  meaning  as  applied 
to  a  man  of  thir^  F  A  subtle  critic  mi^U  Uy 
streoi  on  the  words"  thews  and  bulk," and  "grows 
tnds,"  as  implying  that  Hamlet  had  attained  his 
Aill  stature,  though  he  had  yet  to  laroaden  out, 
but  at  thirty  the  only  probable  increase  to  his 
bulk,  the  only  cause  of  "  waxing  "  to  his  "  temple," 
would  have  been  fat,  and  it  would  ^"  ««**,-  ** 


1  of 


luld  have  been  fat,  and  it  would  be  unl 
ipect  Loertee  of  joldng  at  so  serious  a  mo 
;ain,  who  would  speak  of  the  love  of  a  m 


such  a  &wanee  with  them  when  applied  to 
tne  nrst  love  oibudding  youth.  It  ia  not  I  that 
do  violence  to  the  text  of  Shakspere ;  but  the 
Grave-digger,  and  the  German  critics  and  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  whom  he  has  mialed. 

The  i^  of  Hamlet  and  hia  companions  may  be 
gathereo  with  some  definiteness  from  another  ea- 
cumatanee.  lAartes  has  just  left  the  University, 
and  is  setting  out  on  his  travels;  Hamlet  was 
aununoned  there  on  his  other's  death,  and  wishes 
to  go  hack  "  to  school  in  Wittenberg ; "  Horatio 
is  under  suspicion  of  playing  "truant,"  Of  what 
age  would  young  men  at  that  stage  of  thur  edu- 
cation have  been  hod  they  been  connected  with 
Queen  Elizabeth's  court  P  From  seventeen  to 
nineteen.  That  was  the  usual  age  at  which  young 
noblemen  left  the  University  in  Shakapere's  time. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  set  out  on  his  travels  at  seventeen. 
Is  it  probable  that  Shakapeie  would  have  committed 
what  could  not  but  have  appeared  a  gross  ana- 
chronism to  his  contemporaries  by  adding  tea  or  a 
dozen  yean  to  the  usual  Univrasity  age  of  hie 
timeF 

The  play  is  fuU  of  allusions  to  the  youth  of  the 
personages  coeval  with  Hamlet,  Fortinbras  is 
"  Young  Fortdntnaa,"  Laertes  is  "  Young  Laertes," 
the  OTnthet  in  both  cases  being  repeAt«d,  When 
the  King  proposes  the  fencing  bout  to  Laertes,  be 
speaks  of  ehilf  with  the  rapier  aa  "  a  very  riband 
in  the  cap  of  youth."  Hamlet'a  envy  of  Laertee'a 
&me  with  the  rapier  has  on  almost  boyish  air. 
Other  little  circumstances,  of  small  weight  in 
themselves,  conspire  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
paternal  scolding  which  the  King  gives  to  Hamlet 
for  his  gloominess  over  his  &ther's  death,  has  the  ' 
tone  of  a  lecture  to  a  wayward  boy.  And  aa  for 
the  Queen  herself,  if  Hamlet  had  been  of  the  age 
of  thirty,  would  she  not  have  been  paat  the  age  at 
which  she  would  have  been  likely  to  tempt 
Claudius  to  the  guilt  of  ftaitricide  F  It  may  have 
been  chiefly  ambition  on  his  part,  but  we  lean 
that  he  loved  her  too — tlat  she  was  "  so 
coniimctive  to  his  life  and  soul"  that  "he 
could  not  move  but  by  her."  Making  Ham- 
let thirty  also  adds  some  improbability  to 
the  succession  of  Claudius  to  his  murdered 
brother  ;  if  at  that  age  Hamlet  had  tamely  sub- 
mitted to  anch  a  usurpation,  and  desired  to  "  go 
bock  to  school  in  Wittenberg,"  he  would  have 
been  too  contemptible  a  character  to  be  fitted  for 
any  dramatist's  hero. 

Our  conceptions  of  what  youth  is  have  con- 
siderably changed  unce  the  time  of  Shakspere. 
At  thirty  Bacon  sooke  of  himself  as  "  waxing 
somewhat  ancient  Shakspere  was  not  very 
much  older  when  be  described  himself  as  "  beaten 
and  chopped  with  tanned  antiquity."  A  man  of 
thirty  was  not  then  looked  upon  as  a  _young  man. 
Men  took  part  in  affidra  at  an  earlier  age  than 
now.  How  old  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wnen  he 
enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  lAnguet,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  advice  to  EUixabeth  F 

It  is  incredible  to  Mr.  Dowden  that  Shak- 
spere could  have  put  his  "  saddest  [and  most 
thoughtful  soliloquies  "  into  the  mouth  of  a  "  boy 
of  seventeen."  We  are  apt  to  underrate  very 
much  the  precocity  of  boys  of  seventeen.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  sad  and  thoughttul  queationings 
of  the  mysteriea  of  life  are  more  common  among 
boys  under  twenty  than  among  men  of  thirty. 
Byron's  .Hours  of  Idhntu  is  sadder  and  more 
thoughtful  than  his  J>on  Juan.  Men  of  mature 
years  teke  thor  tioiiblaa    in  a  different  spirit. 
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iiUkuapuiioii 


e  in  the  poeribility  of 
1  hoy  of  BBTente«i),  Pio- 


Ronwo  wM  j«t  in  the  apiu^rtiiiie  of  life  when  he 
Molvedto — 

"  shaka  the  j<Ae  of  iw 
Fnni  Ihi* 

it  ooly  is  it 

,  youth  of  MTentMD,  but  it 
an  tge,  when  the  character  is  not  deeply  fcnmd«d, 
that  the  blasting  of  first  hopei  and  tiia  ahattenng 
of  flnt  idealfi  is  most  orerwhelming. 

In   Tefmniig    h>  believe 
Hamlat'a  loliloqi 

itttot  Doirden  eeenu  to  me  to  leave  wholly  out  of 
iight  the  dmimalaiicea  of  the  play,  and  to  write 
M  if  Hamlet's  thoi^htAilness  had  received  no 
■tamnlne  to  ite  derelopment  apart  hom  au  increase 
of  years.  The  fundamoital  point  of  difference 
between  M>.  Dowden  and  myself  seems  to 
lie  in  tbia,  that  I  reoognise  more  fully  the 
teiriUe  foice  (rf  the  cinwostancea  that  "  over- 
threw"  Hamlet's  "noble  mind."  His  aadnaM 
and  lisapaii  were  forced  upon  him  hy  the  over- 
whelming  crime  that  met  him  st  he  was  about  to 
tvoas  the  threshold  of  manhood ;  this  made  him 
loathe  himself  and  hiaMikd.  The  gennoue  and  im- 

Kpetnons  current  of  his  youth  was  suddenly  checked 
a  foul  ohstractian,  broken  up  and  poisoned, 
e  fteflfaer  and  brighter  our  conception  of  the 
saj  boy-world  out  of  which  be  was  summooed,  the 
OMoer  becomes  the  moDairoQB  tint  of  the  horrible 
•nbitioB,  aundei  aod  iaoMt,  which  uipaUed  bis 
virion  and  paialjaad  the  clear  -wtak&if  of  his 
mind,  wbwi  be  was  first  calkd  apan 
man's  put  in  the  battle  of  life.  Too 
been  said  about  the  philosophic  temperament  of 
Bamlet ;  impulse  and  psaaion  were  more  in  his 
Bftture  than  philosophy ;  his  philosophy  was  not 
•  eerene  growth,  a  natural  developmrait  cyt  a  mind 
pradi^iceed  to  thought ;  it  was  wrung  out  of  him 
by  dreuinrtNuet  terrible  enough  to  make  the 
BMst  obtuse  mind  pause  and  reflect.  It  was  no 
vealmess  -or  delicacy  in  the  &lvic  of  his  being 
t^t  onitted  him  tor  a  great  action ;  such  an  ez- 
perienoa  woold  have  shaken  the  atrmgeet  nature, 
nnlsH  dead  to  all  feeling.  Howerec  much 
Hamlet's  aool  bad  bsoi  fittea  for  the  perfoiBianoe 
of  a  gteti  aetioti,  the  soostioaiQ'  of  Qie  crime 
iriiidi  sonunonad  him  to  action  would  have  un- 
ttnag  and  distanpered  it,  unleM  its  aeneibililias 
h*d  Man  alwoliitely  Uant  and  immoveable.  It 
may  be  argued  that  only  the  man  who  is,  like 
Hoarfio,* "  not  passion's  elave,"  can   ^perform  a 

Kt  action ;  but  I  can  hardly  conceive  it  to  have 
I    Sbab^iere's    intention    to  preach  such  a 
kaeon,  becanaa  it  is  only  partly  true. 

Whatever  may  be  out  conception  of  Hamlet's 
character,  I  most  say  that  to  my  mind  the  eignifi- 
eanoe  of  the  bagedy  is  greatly  de^toied  by  what 
Mema  to  me  to  have  been  in  the  drwnatiBt'B  original 
4eai^,  the  thought  of  bright  youth  with  fmh 
ontau^ed  lacnlties  suddenly  plunged  in  a  bewilder- 
ing sea  of  oriaie  and  intrigue,  and  perishiog  there 
tng^cally  after  a  heioio  ttni^le.     W.  Hnxo. 
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SCIENCE. 

A  IHcHonary  of  Chemutry  and  the  Allied 
Branchet  of  the  Seieticet.  By  Henry  Watts, 
B.A.,  F.B»S.  Assisted  by  eminent  Con- 
tribatorfl.  Second  Sapplement.  (Lon- 
don :  Longmans  A  Co.,  1875.) 
Mb.  Watts  bad  already  gi^en  na  the  most 
complete  Dictionary  of  Cnemiatry  existing 
in  any  coontry,  and  ezteodiiTg  io  1866,  when 
in  1872  the  enterprising  publishers  io  whom 
the  Bcientifio  and  literary  world  owes  bo 
many  valuable  works  of  reference  deter- 
mined to  issue  a  supplement,  bringing  the 
record  of  chemistry  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1869.  This  second  supplement,  a  volume  of 
more  than  twelve  bnndred  closely  printed 
pages,  gives  na,  taken  in  ooajonotion  with 
the  former  volumes,  a  complete  record  of 
chemical  discovery  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1872,  and  includes  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant discoveries  of  1873  and  1874.  Ho. 
thing  can  better  iUostrate  the  r^id  progress 
of  cheniiatry  than  the  &ct  that  three  years 
of  cheroical  work  have  snfficed  to  tiimifui  the 
materials  of  ao  large  a  volnme.  The  several 
hondred  laboratories  which  now  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  which  are 
devoted  to  purposes  of  research,  are  raising 
ap  a  chemif^  hteratore  of  a  magnitude  ana 
importance  which  Dr.  Hermann  Boerbaave 
and  Lavoisier  coold  never  have  dreamed  of. 
Among  the  more  important  artioles  we 
may  mention  the  following:  on  "  Sulphur 
Cbloridee,"  by  Professor  Armstrong;  on 
"  Magnetasm "  (chiefly  the  results  of  M. 
BratinJ,  by  Professor  G.  C.  Foster;  on 
"  Bespiration  and  Digestion,"  by  Mr.  fiewell 
ACarfcin ;  on  the  "  Chemical  Action  of  Light," 
on  "  Bpectral  Analysis,"  by  Professor  H. 
£.  BoBCoe;  and  on  "  Boot- Crops,"  by 
Mr.  Bobert)  Warrington.  The  new  methocu 
inanalysisBTedeecrtbed — notably  lAndaner' 8 
application  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  tbe 
dry  way,  by  which  means  nearly  all  ttie 
metals  can  be  esaily  detected. 

In  the  article  on  "Aniline  Colours  "  onrioQs 
examples  are  giyen  of  the  tinctorial  power 
of  these  dyes.  One  part  of  roaaniline  in  a 
million  of  water  exhibits  "  a  deep  crimson 
colour."  With  one  part  of  rosaniKne  in 
twenty-five  million  parte  of  water  the  tint 
is  still  perceptible  ;  and  with  one  part  in  a 
hundred  millions  the  limit  of  visibility  is 
rMched,  the  ooionr  then  being  visible  only 
in  layers  of  liquid  dgbteeu  inches  iu  thick- 
ness. When  a  silk  thread  is  immersed  in 
such  a  solution  it  exhibits  a  distinct  red 
colour,  darker  than  tbe  snrronnding  liquid, 
after  au  immersion  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  aniline  violet  and  iodine  green  are  also 
visible  as  colours  when  diluted  to  the  extent 
of  one  in  a  hundred  millions.  Tbe  editor 
contributes  an  interesting  article  on  Arsenic 
and  some  of  its  rarer  componnds,  such  as 
"  Ucthyl  Arsenate,"  and  the  Arsenious 
Ethers ;  also  a  useful  condensation  of  the 
results  of  Dr.  Angns  Smith  on  Atmospheric 
Impurities.  An  article  on  "  Capillarity  " 
contains  an  account  of  the  determination  of 
constants,  by  Quincke ;  the  capillarity  of 
saline  solutions,  by  Buliginsky;  and  the 
relations  between  the  capillarity  and  density 
of  saline  solutions,  hy  Yalsow.  This  branch 
of  physics  has  been  largely  developed  of 
late,  and  important  rraults  save  rewarded 


tiie  investigatorB.  Among  other  noticeable 
articles  are  the  following  : — "  On  Chemiol 
Action,"  embracing  tbe  recent  results  of 
Mills,  Berthelot,  Valsow,  and  Bt.  Ctoe 
Deville  ;  on  "  Ethylene  "  and  Ethyl  com. 
pounds;  " Explosion," oontAining  anaccoint 
of  tbe  experiments  of  Captain  Noble  and 
Ptofeasor  Abel  at  Wo(Jwich,  to  which  we 
may  refer  in  greater  detail,  as  it  oontaine 
many  new  &cts.  According  to  League  and 
Champion  the  priming  powder  Ear  Chaeee(iat 
guns  explodes  at  191°C.,  Eliminate  of  mer- 
cuiy  at  200°C.,  gun  cotton  at  SSO'C,  gan. 
powder  at  295°C.,  picrate  powder  for  tor- 
pedoes at  315''C.,  picric  acid  at  336°C.,  and 
picrate  gunpowder  at  380°G.  Cbampion 
and  Pellet  have  endeavoured  to  follow  out 
Abel's  theory  that  before  a  detonating 
substance  can  explode  a  certain  mecfaan- 
ical  excitement  is  necessary.  Iodide  of 
nitrogen  placed  at  one  end  of  a  tube  seven 
metres  long  was  caused  to  explode  when  an 
explosion  was  prodnoed  at  tbe  other  end  of 
the  tube.  Some  iodide  placed  on  the  striogs 
of  a  contrabasso  was  found  not  to  eiplode 
on  bowing  the  two  lower  strings ;  while  Ikt 
placed  on  tbe  string  givixig  tbe  highest  note 
exploded.  It  was  further  proved  that  beat, 
unless  acoompanied  by  macbanieal  agitatioo, 
does  not  readily  produce  expioaiim.  In  Fn- 
fessor  Abel's  experimeula  the  velority  of 
transmission  of  detonation  was  deternuned 
by  means  of  an  electric  chronograph,  and  in 
the  case  of  compressed  gan-ootton  was  foimii 
to  vaiT  between  17,000  and  20,000  feet  per 
second,  while  in  the  case  of  nitro-glyceris  it 
was  only  5,500  feet  per  second.  Sr. 
Sprengel  finds  that  porous  cakes  of  chloitte 
of  potassium  saturated  with  disulpbide  d 
csfbon  are  five  times  as  effective  in  opn 
granite  quarries  as  an  eqnal  weight  of  gun- 
powder. 

The  article  on  "  Heat "  contains  an  ac 
count  of  Bunsen's  new  Calorimettf,  long 
tables  of  specific  beats  determined  t? 
Thomson  and  Uariraac,  and  some  very  ex- 
tensive results  of  tbe  determination  «  tl>' 
heat  prodnood  in  the  combination  of  elemen- 
tary bodies.  An  important  article  on  "  Me- 
teorites "  contains  tbe  researches  of  D'Aabr^ 
on  the  formation  and  structure  of  thoK 
bodies,  which  have  led  him  to  infer  thst 
meteorites  are  formod  either  by  the  jiaitiil 
reduction  of  a  rock  of  the  olivine  ftmily.  V 
by  the  partial  oxid^ion  of  the  demaats  d 
the  same  rode.  The  reduction  has  probeUj 
been  effected  by  hydrogen,  for  metconW 
frequently  do  not  contain  carbon.  B'Anbree 
regards  olivine  rocks  as  the  original  material 
of  our  earth,  and  of  planetary  bodies.  Ham. 
melsberg  classifies  tbe  conatitaente  of  mf- 
teoritas  into  four  gronps — Tiz.,  metallic 
bodies,  metallic  solphides,  oxides,  and  sili- 
cates. Mr.  Mallet  gives  the  composition  of 
three  meteorites  from  Virginia,  in  W^b 
of  which  there  is,  in  round  numbers, 
89  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  10  per  cent, 
of  nickel,  with  minufa  traces  of  ooppeij 
cobalt,  tin,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  carbon,  wa 
silicon.  A  remarkaWe  fall  <£  metoontrt 
took  lAwe  in  1869.  near  Hesile,  on  the 
Maelar  Lake;  some  of  them  were  m«« 
grains,  others  twite  as  large  as  the  nst; 
ttiey  have  been  aaalysed  by  NotdenskwH 
and  the  results  of  the  analysis  are  embodiw 
in  a  table  appeided  to  tha  artiols.    *«? 
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vary  enonnotisly  in  composition,  from  16  ki 
89  per  cent,  of  iron,  wliile  some  have  no 
iron  »t  itll ;  find  from  34  to  60  per  cent,  of 
silica,  while  some  have  no  silica  at  all.  A 
very  novel  method  of  preparing  oxygen  gas 
is  described  by  Mallet.  It  is  weU  known 
thst  water  absorbs  oxygen  more  readily  than 
nitrogen ;  now  if  air  be  forced  into  water 
under  preaBore,  and  the  gases  which  escape 
on  dimmishing  the  pressure  are  freqnentiy 
subjected  to  the  same  process  of  absorption, 
nearly  pnre  oxygen  may  be  obtained  from 
the  air.  After  tbs  first  absorption  the  com- 
position of  the  escaping  gas  is  nitrc^en 
66-67  parts  in  100,  oxygen  33-33  ;  while, 
after  tiie  eighth  absorption  it  is  nitrogen 
2'7,  and  oxygen  97-3.  A  lengthy  article  os 
the  platinnm  bases  contains  mnch  new 
matter — of  somewhat  limited  and  tpeoial 
interest,  however. 

The  Tolnme  has  as  nsnal  been  rery  care- 
fully  edited :  the  cross-references  are  not  too 
numeroas,  bnt  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
proper  oontinnity  between  oorrelated  sub- 
jects i  the  abstncts  and  condeosations  &oni 
foreign  joamals  of  science  have  been  care- 
fully and  oonscientiotiBly  made;  and  the 
work  will  oontinne  to  be  the  standard  work 
of  referenee  in  all  matters  relating  to 
chemistry  and  chemical  physics  in  this 
country.  Q.  F,  RorwatL.  - 


(Vol.  ii.,  Nob.  3  and  4, 1876.) 
No.  8  opuu  with  a  budget  at  Breton  myths, 
contuting  of  four  vaisiinii  of  "  I*  Ftnmne  du 
Soliol,"  cuefuUj'  collected  hj  M.  Luiel  (pp.  2%- 
320),  in  difierent  jwrU  of  Brittsu)'.  It  ih  note- 
worthy that  the  bridegroom  in  all  four  takes  his 
bride  to  a  magnificent  and  splendid  chiteau,  where 
she  spends  thedaj  alone  surrounded bjau  ''haute 
mntaiHe."  Now,  though  I  csnnot  find  this  mrth 
in  Wales,  its  echo  has  not,  I  think,  quite  ified 
awaj  from  the  Principality ;  st  any  rate,  I  remem- 
ber meetii^  in  a  Welsh  hook  with  the  setting  of 
the  sou  termed  "  haul  ju  myned  dan  ei  gaeiydd" 
— that  is,  tha  inn  going'  under  his  hattlaments,  or 
entering  his  fortremea.  I  caraiot  give  the  mtet- 
enoe,  but  it  matters  not,  as  the  expression  has 
cryatallised  in  the  colloquial  of  OarnarTonshire. 
There  "after  sonset " would  be  tntdi hanUgaera, 
i.e.,  wedf  lundi gaerttu,  " aAet  son  to  hie  walls. " 
It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that  the  Breton 
chAteau  of  the  sun  is  in  the  east  j  but  in  U.  Luzel's 
secoud  version  there  is  also  one  m  the  west  For 
we  find  (p.  300),  that  "Plus  loin,  ila  [the  solsr 
hero  and  his  brothei'tn-lsw]  arrivSrent  derant 
une  gtande  porte,  sur  la  eour  d'un  chfiteau.  Le 
mari  de  Marguerite  entra  par  cette  porte,  et  dit  k 
Bon  bean-fr^  de  I'attendre  dehoiB."  Further  on 
we  are  snabled  to  guess  what  was  going  on  inside ; 
— "  Oomme  son  beau-frfere  ne  revenait  pas,  il  sb 
lossa  de  I'stteDdie,  et,  ayant  cass^  une  hranche  de 
chene,  verte  et  touts  gamie  de  feoillage,  il  la 
psssa  desBona  la  porte,  conune  on  le  lui  avait  dit. 
Aussitot  la  brsnche  fat  consume  jnsqu'lL  sa  main. 
— Holi  1  B'feris-t-il,  en  voyant  ceia,  il  p&ratt  qu51 
fiut  chaud  li-dedsDS  I— Et  il  ne  dSsirait  plus 
entrer."  This  is,  of  coarse,  a  fiery  sunset  M. 
Luzera  notes  are  to  fte  point  but  rather  short,  and 
one  would  be  glad  to  lee  Professor  Max  Miiller,  or 
Bonie  other  master  mj  A  ologiat,  asaign  these  Oeltic 
relics  their  exact  position  in  the  world  of  myths. 

The  next  article  (pp.  m-341)  is  on  "  The  Loss 
of  Indo-European  Pia  tte  Celtic  lADgaages,"  by 
the  present  writer.  It  was  written  mostly 
ipropct  of  Dr.  Windisch's  Celtic  contributions  to 
the  fourth  edition  of  Ourttis's  Oreek  Etymology, 
and  Mr.  Stokes's  "Beniarks-'  and  additions  to  the 
same.  The  connexion  su^iieaed  (p.  327), between  | 


Irish  hmte,  "  nepos,"  and  Tnur  is  rendered  doubtfld 
by  the  &ct  that  the  digamma  which  Ourtius  attri- 
hntea  to  the  tatterdoee  not  appear  in  it  in  the  Ov- 
nrianIn»criptions(BeeCurtias'6  8(«<ii*n,Tii.p.282). 
Ferhaps  the  Irish  word  should  rather  be  referred 
to  the  same  origin  as  Welsh  ewythr,  Breton  iontr, 
Let.  amnumhu.  No.  46  6  is  to  be  cancelled,  for 
O.  Irish  an«,  "  diritiamm,"  stands  probably  for 
<fn« :  at  any  rate,  in  one  of  ^e  inataucea  quoted 
in  the  Oram.  OeUiea,  the  vowel  is  so  marked 
loi^.  If  the  a  is  thronghoat  long,  it  is  to  he 
aepaiatad  from  lat.  opa,  and  so  perhaps  is  the 
Greek  ihpvoc,  as  proceeding  from  a  stem  sun-  and 
not  apn-.  This  is  in  Welsh  eitt-  in  einym,  "  ours, 
our  property,"  to.,  and  is  exactly  parallel  with, 
but  less  usual  than,  our  eidd'  in  aadof-,  "  mine, 
my  property,"  which  stands  for  aud-:  both  mm- 
and  mid-  ere  OTobshly  to  be  referred  to  the  same 
origin  as  O.  Norse  audhr,  "  wealth,  richee,"  0. 
Eng.  edd,  &e.  Eiddof-  is  inflected,  conjugated 
one  might  ssy,  tJtroagh  all  the  psrsons  aftar  the 
&ahiou  of  ^e  Finniah  languages ;  but  the  que^ 
tiou  as  to  the  Oelta  having  come  in  contact  with 
nations  of  Finnish  origin  is  too  large  a  one  to  be 
entered 'npon  here,  As  to  Uieagfum,-m  are  iwt 
oompelled  to  derive  it  from  the  sanB  origin  as 
O.  German  Fuioo ;  for  tdkd,  "  a  fln-hraad,"  ooeun 
in  several  Sanskrit  mythical  namss;  see  Fit^s 
newly-published  booh  on  "  Ore^  Names"  (p.  clii.), 
a  work  which  marks  an  epoch  in  our  idea  of 
J^ibetic  names.  1^  Celtic  representatives  of 
Ei^lisk  htlp,  &e.,  aeem  to  be  Irish  o4h,  "an  at- 
tendant, tocitu,"  Welsh  citydd,  "companion,"  am^ 
gtieddu,  "  to  cherish,  to  see  to  ones  anuforte." 
As  to  Welsh  «i{/u,  "  to  lick,"  Hr.  Stokes  reminds 
me  that  this  pomts  to  a  Latin  Ungtm*,  which  i^ 
pears  to  occur  in  IVisdan,  x.  11 :  the  form  im- 
plied by  this  Welsh  verb  would  be  tiguen  with- 
out the  nasal.  Painng  by  such  misprints  ss 
rtffuartkd  and  pottAOy,  othws  of  a  more  serious 
nature  are  Beday  for  Bodu^,  p.  331 ;  Uu^  fat 
Idtad,  OB  the  top  of  p.  884 ;  sight  lines  lower,  for 
kodgra  read  hrdgra ;  for  the  first  earivrch,  p.  837, 
read  caeriimvh.  To  the  list,  pp.  333-4,  add  Mod. 
Welsh  iroff,  "malt," and  tin™,  "had":  compare 
Sanskrit  bhrnjj,  b/iarj,  "  to  dry  in  a  Mln,"  and 
druA,  "  to  injure,"  from  nhvAKoh  and  shvAK 
(Tlck,»  p.  IQB). 
There  are  two  more  articles  bearing  on  the 
"  the  Celtic  Ungua^  in  this  num- 
IS  by  Mr.  Stokee  himself,  and  is  i 


r  of  Dr.  Wmdisch's 


1  Euhn's 


Batrdj/e.  The  chief  pointe  of  diBerenca  between 
them  IB  that  the  latter  maintains  that  original  p 
(simple)  has  everywhere  disaapeated  among  the 
Celte ;  while  the  former  thinks  hs  can  pwit  out 
inatancea  where  it  has  been  preserved  intaob  snd 
mentions  several  Welsh  words  in  which  he  tninks 
this  to  he  the  case :  but  some  of  them  be  has 
since  given  up,  some  have  been  socounted  for  in 
another  wav,  and  some  still  await  the  discovery 
of  their  origin.  To  these  he  adda  several  Irish 
words  with  a  p  which  has  not  yet  bean  expluued. 
Page  409  he  corrects  Windisch  iprepm  of  Ir.  il, 
"  multus,"  which  he  says  is  an  u  stem ;  this  sug- 

C  another  way  of  treating  Ihetto  in  the 
ong  Ogam — namely,  as  standing  for  Ha-otto, 
the  C^am  writer  being  influenced  m  writing  in 
for  Ko  l>y  the  usual  tw  for  ui>  in  inscriptions  cut 
in  Homan  chsrsctcrs  as  in  ptvbbi  •  puMrij 
OKWTTE  ~  Oruvitt,  and  the  like.  Page  410,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  connection  between  Irish 
cminither  and  trpttr^unpoc :  at  any  rate  the  Ogmio 
Qarimitirrot  must  be  taken  into  account  j  the 
Welsh  aquivalent  would  aeem  to  occur  in  the 
})lace-DBme  JtMte-bryfdir  near  Ffestiniog.  In  de> 
riving  Irish  eland,  Welsh  plant,  "  children,"  from 
Latin  planta  Mr.  Stokes  has  solved  a  very  knotty 
question  of  etymologies!  detail.  As  to  Welsn 
gvryneb,  "  face,"  it  is  Dot  "  a  false  coin "  of 
Fughe's  bnt  a  living  word  in  every  day  use,  to  be 
put  before  wyit^  probably  in  point  of  order,  and 
then  to  be  analysed  into  g(u)o-tntp :  for  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  the  Cornish  en«p  of  the  later 
Oxford  Oodex  could  become  ipyqeh  even  suppos- 


ing it  to  haw  been  Aup,  which  seems  to  me  im- 
probable. Oompare  tbe  Irish  much,  the  Tedis 
aiOka,  and  see  BrSal's  "  Adverbe  am  in  Sanskrit " 
(Mirnoirtt  de  la  Sob,  de  LingtuttiqHe  de  Pari*,  L, 
406).  Mr.  Stokes  closes  hia  article  with  a  cor- 
rectiou  of  Dr.  Windisch  on  the  Goth,  (tuhu, 
O.  Ir.  tnnj, "  servuB."  The  Welsh  represeutativehss 
been  missed  by  both  writers,  although  it  is  a  very 
interesting  one — namely,  the  mm-  of  meudwif,  "a 
hermit,"  which  undoubtedly  stands  for  mairAonf 
or  meu-dwyw,  and  meant  originally  "servus  DriT^ 
this  is  just  what  the  early  Irish  Christians  Men 
to  have  tmnfllated  into  die  Di,  better  known  in 
its  corrupt  form  of  Caidet.     Is.  the  notices  of  im- 

yDrtant  articles,  pp.  420-4S1,  M.  H.  d'Arbois  da 
uhsinville  also  tenches  on  Windisch  and  Stokes' 
views  on  j)  in  the  Celtic  langoageH.  He  makes  a 
good  esse  for  »foht  against  my  weAj  as  the  antece- 
dent of  Welsh  »ath,  "  seven."  He  doa  not  make 
the  most  of  Welsh  uoM  <•  t^Xdi ;  for  he  mi^t, 
in  ^bs  of  tiie  U,  mentian  OCftXXa  and  UxeOodt- 
mtm,  and,  certainly,  Ptolony's  Of^ana  Buma  and 
Otfufia  'ApyMm  in  Hi^nnia  Tarraconensu,  when 
CKlfiifut  ia  precisely  onr  udaf,  "  highest.  PnK 
hably  also  ucher  is  to  gowlth  lAt.  twipsr  rather 
Ihau  with  Lith.  vdkami. 

ThesB  discussions  seem  now  likely  to  end  in  the 
conehuion  that  ths  Celts,  at  an  early  stage  in 
their  history,  before  they  began  to  ahaiu(e  fu  into 
p,  were  altogether  onuaed  to  the  sound  p;  ftun 
ore  still  a  fewwords  in  the  Kimric  Isnguagse  with 
p  which  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  eariier  forms 
with  gu,  but  their  number  is  decressing.  Tin 
resders  of  the  Acuext  will  perhaps  think  thsy 
have  now  heard  quite  enough  about  the  fortunea 
of  p  in  the  Oeltio  languages,  bnt  their  impatienca 
would,  [Ktrhaps,  suhude  on  bung  told  that  if  wa 
succeed  in  showing  beyond  doubt  that  there  woa 
a  time  when  the  Celts  had  no  ;  in  thsir  bnguaga 
or  languages,  them  we  are  on  the  way  to  imw^ 
ant  conclusions  aa  to  the  ibrm^  occupants  of  thsM 
islaitds;  thus  it  would  follow  Aat  Ptolemy'a 
Mmarla,  Aovlmtiffia,,  'Eirfihof,  'Emlanow,  utd  UM 
like,  could  not  be  O^tio  tuunes. 

I^  343-6  an  devoted  to  a  disssssian  of  tlw 
Wefak  4oc«nt  by  H.  d'Arhms  ds  Jufaniavills ;  tk* 
srgnment  might  De  strasMr  than  it  is,  seeing,  for 
instanoe,  that  tha  place  (n  the  accent  on  the  utuMk 
in  O.  Welsh  is  not  unAeqMiitly  iadkatsd  1^  sa  il. 


HW'" 


Mttt,  "bi^get;'^p«»MtJ(WdshLaws)i«.w^ 
MiU,  iKtn  pilawl,  ttow  p*dal,  "  a  hows  shoe,"  ham 
'   ■■   ji«iMi»,  "aslipt     "  '-'  ■ 


r  pvDW,       P  BUIUU  uuue,     uv^ 

ler."  Oompare  alsofivwlwy* 


which  it  very  ecsnmoa^  avolTes,  *.f.  iMkam,  Lt, 

iowp*d 
trata  pamditiu — hut  fbr  the  accent  thea 


now  be  peddol  and  paraddm/a.  Hm«  w* 
have  in  kmMam  the  key  to  Oe  demes  as  in  Uf, 
»  fait,"  ttaaek,  "  fairer, "  t«<  "  fkhrsst.''  M.  d'A. 
de  JuhainriUs's  disooveiy  mmosee  of  Windiseb'a 
doubt  as  to  eonnectit^  iiydan,  "broad,"  with 
trltsrvT  and  ill  ctAgaMTs;  it  is  to  be  noticed  thai 
to  Welsh  byoiait  even  the  modem  Irish  of  to-day 
opposee  b»<^f4m  with  the  aoeent  on  ths  long  a. 

Pp.  349-351  an  ocoanied  by  another  valnabla 
supplement  to  ths  "Cambrian  BibliogTaphy"  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans.  Than 
foDowB  a  very  leamsd  paper  by  the  Editor,  en- 
titled "  Du  prtftendn  nom  d'He  Socrfe  andesiDe- 
msnt  donnd  i  I'lilande."  The  conclusion  he  cornea 
to  is  that,  from  the  Qreek  appellation  of  Iieliad, 
'Irpr^,  or  'lipiis  r^trot,  Uiat  of  'Upi  vftmt  was 
guessed  by  the  way  of  popular  etymology. 

M.  SauTri  continues  (ro.  863-380)  the  "  Proverbe* 
et  Dictons  de  U  Basse  Bretagne."  Then  follows^ 
pp.  361-403,  "  A  Middle-bish  Homily  on  St. 
Abrtin  of  Tours."  with  a  preface  and  translation 
by  Mr.  Stokes :  the  former  gives  a  brief  account 
01  the  old  homiletic  literature  of  the  Irish ;  among 
other  lemaika,  he  ssys  that  the  homilies  in  tha 
Lobar  Brecc  embody  large  fragments  of  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  he  can  only  say 
diat  it  is  n(i<  the  Vulgate,  and  that  it  is  not 
noticed  by  Messrs.  Haddan  and  Stubbfl  in  their 
Cbuncdi  and  Ecc.  Soeumenti.  Next  come  "The 
Qaulidi  Accusatives  in  -m,"  by  Professor  Ebel, 
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and  "  Th«  Proper  Names  of  Frankish  and  Breton 
oririn  in  tlie  Cartidaire  ie  Sedon,"  bj  If.  d'A.  de 
Jubainville.  A  propot  of  m;  equating  Welsh 
AomU,  "borlej,"  with  SfLnak.  lat^a,  Mr,  Stolcea 
CflllB  attention  to  FUny's  iTut.  JVaf.,  xviii.  e.  40, 
where  one  reads:  "Secale  Tauiini  sub  AJpihus 
atiam  vocant ; "  be  conjectures  taitam  to  nave 
been  the  oririnel  reading. 

The  fonrtL  number,  which  ia  much  ahortei  tlian 
the  preceding  one,  cloeee  the  second  volume.  Its 
chief  contents  are  the  following'.  The  vetenta 
H.  Adolph  Fictet  pointe  out  (pp.  4S7-445)  the 
Celtic  character  of  the  rivaT  names  of  Mauritania ; 
his  coDclusioDB  seem  incontcetabte,  but  he  should 
leave  out  Welsh  waro,  and  mention  Uychvir,  a 
tidal  river  in  8.  Wale«.  M.  Nigra  pvee  an  ac- 
count (pp.  446-452)  of  the  Irian  glosses  in  the 
Berne  MS.  His  notes  need  no  recommendation, 
bnt  the  chances  are  against  Ir.  togitiaui  being 
derived  from  a  root  gvcd :  gv  should  viald  Irish 
and  Welsh  h.  A  fropo*  of  loman  he  ahonid  hate 
mentioned  Welsh  a/kUjifan.  The  longest  article 
(pp.  453-481)  in  the  number  consists  of  "  Obaer- 
Tations  on  ODaroren's  Oloasary,"  bj  Frofesaor 
Ebel,  which  will  no  doubt  greatlv  &ulitate  the 
fntnre  editing  of  that  collection.  Space  does  not 
permit  us  to  speak  of  various  other  valuable  and 
interesting  articles  bj  the  Editor,  Stokes,  D'Arbois 
de  Jnbainville,  and  others. 

'Hte  Editor  eipresaee  himself  well  satisfied  with 
the  literary  au{^rt  which  the  Bevae  has  won 
itself,  but  the  number  of  subscribers  is  still  &t 
below  what  it  ought  to  be,  eepeciaUj  in  this 
countiy.  J.  Rhts. 

SCIENCE  NOTES. 

UTROHOICY, 
The  CcnOBoflhe  Attrora.—Ja  1873  Herr  Orone- 
map,  of  Orbnin^n  (Holland),  propounded  a  new 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  aurota,  which  be  after- 
wards developed  at  great  length  in  the  Aitrimo- 
vtitehe  NaohrteAien  for  October,  1674 ;  and  he  has 
now,  in  the  same  journal,  extended  it  so  as  to 
account  for  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
aurora.  According  to  this  bypothesis,  there  are 
streams  of  minute  iron  particles  circulating  round 
the  sun,  like  the  well-known  meteor  streams,  and 
these,  when  thej  come  near  the  earth,  are  at- 
tracted by  its  poles,  and  fonn  filaments  stretching 
out  into  space,  in  the  same  way  as  iron  filings 
sprinkled  on  paper  ammge  themselves  in  Unes 
under  the  influence  of  a  magnet  underneath,  each 
particle  attracting  the  next  by  virtue  of  its  induced 
magnetism.  Herr  Qroneman,  then,  wonld  refer 
the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora  to  the  i^ition  of 
this  cosmical  iron  dust  in  its  passage  through  the 
iur,  the  distinction  between  this  and  an  OTdinary 
meteor  shower  being  that,  on  account  of  the 
filamentous  arrangement  of  the  particles  in  the 
direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  streamers  are 
formed  wMch  by  an  effect  of  perspective  appear 
to  radiate  from  a  point  in  that  direction,  and  uiere- 
fore  nearly  overhead.  It  is  neceeeary  to  suppose 
that  this  meteor-stream  is  travelling  nearly  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  earth,  and  Herr  Qroneman 
enters  into  elaborate  calculations  to  show  that  the 
velocity  of  the  particles  wnuld  not  be  too  great 
to  permit  the  magnetic  attiactioa  to  form  fila- 
ments of  200  mStree  in  Length. 

In  hie  last  paper,  the  author  of  this  theory  has 
attempted  to  explain  the  get^Tsphical  diatribuUon 
of  the  aurora,  and  especially  the  facts  that  it  is 
lees  frequent  within  the  Ajclac  circle  than  just 
outside  it,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  in  low 
latitudes.  According  to  Ilerr  Oroneman,  the 
direction  in  which  the  meteor  stream  strikes  the 
earth  will  explain  the  first  &ct,  aa  daring  the 
greater  part  of  her  courae  the  earth,  when  she  has 
her  pole  turned  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
shower  cornea,  will  also  have  it  turned  to  the  sun, 
SO  that  the  aurora  would  be  invisible  in  the  day- 
light, though  its  presence  ought  to  be  shown  by 
magnetic  oistuilMnces.  Similar  considerations 
are  applied  to  prove  that,  at  a  latitude  of  75°,  the 


mum  of  frequencv  will  occur  at  the  end  of 
Jannary,  observation  tor  one  year  in  NovaZemblA 
having  shown  that  most  of  the  displays  of  aurora 
occur  m  December,  January,  and  Peoniary  ;  but 
these  may  have  been  affected  by  bad  weather  in 
November,  whilst  in  October  and  March  daylight 
and  twilight  would  interfere  to  a  certain  extent. 

,To  account  for  the  rarity  of  the  aurora  in 
low  latitudes,  the  author  sujipoees  that  the  earth 
makes,  as  it  were,  a  hole  m  the  meteor  stream 
(assumed  to  be  tui  elliptical  ting)  at  each  passage 
through  it-,  and  that  thus,  in  course  of  ages,  the 
ports  near  the  ecliptic  will  be  exhausted  of  their 
particles,  while  those  further  north  or  south  will 
only  have  a  stoall  portion  removed  by  the  socces- 
sive  circular  holes  drilled  through  in  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  Herr  Qroneman  does  not  enter  on 
the  question  of  how  far  these  holes  might  be 
filled  up  under  the  influence  of  the  mutual  per- 
turbations of  the  particles. 

The  Minor  HaneU. — The  alarmingly  rapid  rate 
at  which  small  planets  are  now  being  discovered 
(seven  having  been  detected  in  tbe  utst  month) 
makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  obeervere  to 
keep  pace  with  the  constant  additions  to  the 
group ;  and  it  seems  but  too  likely  that,  for  want 
of  sufBcient  observations,  many  of  them  will  be 
lost  almost  es  soon  as  found,  a  calamity  which 
haa  already  happened  in  several  inatancea.  Though 
constant  employment  in  picking  up  these  stray 
sheep  would  thus  be  provided  for  the  discoverers 
of  these  minute  bodies,  the  gain  to  science  from 
this  process  of  re-discovery  wonld  be  hut  small, 
and  it  is  therefore  important  for  astronomeia  to 
make  certain  of  keepins  what  they  have  got. 
With  this  object  in  viewDr.  Tieljen,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch,  has  commenced 
tbe  issue  of  bi-monthly  circulars,  in  which  the 
observations  of  small  planets  will  be  collected 
and  the  corrections  to  tbe  ephemerides  obtAined, 
so  as  to  enable  other  observers  to  cany  on  the  work 
without  fruitieas  expenditure  of  time  in  the  search 
for  these  faint  objects  among  the  multitude  of 
telescopic  etars. 

A'l-MJ  ^yticai  Obiematorie*. — Frofessor  Prit- 
chard  gives  in  the  Monthly  Noticei  an  account  of 
the  new  Observat^iy  at  Oxford  which  is  just  com- 

Sleted.  It  contiuns  a  fine  12-inch  refractor  by 
[r.  Grubb  of  Dublin,  furnished  viith  the  usual 
micrometers  and  spectroBcopes,  both  for  atellar  and 
solar  work,  and  provided  with  every  modem 
appliance  for  the  convenience  of  the  observer  in 
tne  working  of  the  instrument.      Besides  this 

Suatorial  there  ie  a  12-inch  reflector  presented  by 
r.  Be  la  Rue,  which,  independently  of  its  in- 
trinsic excellence,  possesses  an  historic  value  as 
the  instrument  which,  in  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  able 
hands,  laid  the  foundation  of  celestial  photography. 
There  are  also  small  transit  and  other  aubsiiTiarj' 
instruments.  With  the  laige  refractor  a  series  of 
micrometric  meaaures  of  Saturn's  satellites  has 
already  been  commenced,  and  other  physical  work 
will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  poeaibte. 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  I^  la  Bue  describes 
the  new  Observatory  at  Vienna  now  in  course  of 
construction,  which  will  be  on  a  scale  worthy 
of  the  Austrian  Elmpire.  The  principal  instru- 
ment will  be  a  26-)nch  refractor  by  Mr,  Orubb, 
and  there  will  be  also  a  IS-inch  refractor  by  Mr. 
Alvan  Olark,  to  be  speciallv  devoted  to  observa- 
tions of  small  planets  and  comets,  and  a  fine 
transit«ircle  with  a  telescope  of  8  inches 
aperture.  Eventually  it  is  intended  to  add  to 
these  an  equatorial  reflector  for  photography,  and  a 
prime  vertical  instrument,  making  the  equipment 
of  this  Observatory  probably  the  most  complete  in 


PotUitnu  of  certain  Pointi  on  the  Moori*  Sur- 
face.— Mr.  Neison  has  taken  great  pains  to  de- 
termine eccurately  the  positions  of  certain  eelect^d 
pointe  on  tbe  moon,  to  serve  as  a  baus  for  a 
triangulation,  and  also  to  determine  the  queetbn 
of  the  existence  of  any  real  libiation,  the  qipsrent 
libration  of  the  moon's  disc  being,  as  fitf  aa  ob- 


servation goes  at  present,  sufficientiy  Bcconnted  dn 
by  the  variable  rate  of  her  motion  vhich  camea 
her  alternately  before  and  behind  her  meaa  slice 
(with  which  her  uniform  rotation  keeps  tirM|, 
and  also  by  the  effect  of  the  position  of  the  ob- 
server on  the  earth's  surface,  which  when  tbe 
moon  is  rising  or  setting  to  him,  enables  him  U 
look  more  round  tbe  apparent  upper  limb  than 
would  be  the  caae  if  he  were  at  tbe  earth's  ceotie. 
Mr.  Neiaon's  work  is  in  continuation  of  easYj 
measures  by  Lohrmann  and  b^  Madler,  and  so  iii 


sete  of  measures,  the  results  being  ^ven  in  llu 
Monthly  Nottcei, 

The  OppoeHion  of  Mart,  1877  .—The  AetrcoD- 
mer  Royal  has  given  a  chart  of  tbe  p&th  of 
Mars  in  1877,  with  neighbouring  staia  down  to 
the  ninth  magnitude  t£ien  from  Bessel's  Zcoce, 
the  object  being  to  facilitate  obeervatiom  of  the 
parallax  of  Mars  in  this  important  opwaitioii, 
when  the  planet  approaches  more  closely  tluit 
usual  to  the  earth,  owing  to  the  position  of  ite 
eccentric  orbit.  Although  it  is  hoped  tlisi  the  | 
sun's  parallax  will  be  determined  with  consider- 
able accuracy  by  the  late  tranait  of  Tenue,  asVr*- 
nomers  cannot  afford  to  .throw  away  the  oppoi- 
tumty  which  the  planet  Mars  offera  of  getting  it 
independent,  and  possibly  equally  trustworthy,  dr- 
termmation,  more  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
how  important  a  part  th^obeervations  of  Man  ia 
1861  (the  laat  opposition  which  was  favounUe 
for  this  purpose)  played  in  correctii^  the  result' 
qktained  from  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769.  F^i 
observations  of  Mars  no  special  expeditions  vill 
be  necessary,  all  that  is  required  being  to  mi^asai 
the  apparent  distances  of  the  planet  firom  nelfli- 
bouiing  pairs  of  stara  at  northern  and  southfin 
Observatories,  and  also  at  the  same  Oheemturr, 
whoD  the  planet  ie  rismg  and  when  it  is  setliii):. 
The  latter  class  of  obeervatdon  enables  an  ot«e:ver  . 
to  determine  the  aim's  distance  by  measures  msde 
entirely  at  his  own  Observatory,  the  rotation  ot  I 
the  earth  providing  him  with  a  beee  line  from  ensl 
toweat. 

MUuna  of  Start  in  the  Lint  of  ShjAt.— In  tie 
Monthly  Notice*  the  resulta  of  the  speclrosM^ 
observations  made  at  Greenwich  Observatoir  m 
the  last  twelve  months  are  given,  the  most  im- 
portant being  those  on  the  displacements  of  tbe  r 
fine  in  stellar  spectra,  from  which  a  motion  of 
approach  or  receesion  in  the  star  esaniined  ii  ii^ 
ferred.  Dr.  Hugftins  haEthecreditofhavin|Iillln>■ 
duced  thisnewlineofresearch,andhisre«ulla»otir 
have  been  verified  only  by  Dr.  Vogel  at  13othli«p. 
The  Greenwich  resulte,  though  exhibiting  somt 
alarming  discordances,  on  the  whole  support  w 
Huggins'  conclusions,  the  a^eement  for  all  the  ataB 
observed  in  both  cases  being  satisfactory  enoi^b. 
In  the  course  of  the  observations  it  appeared  thai 
the  meosurea  were  largely  affected  by  the  partico- 
lar  state  of  adj  ustment  of  the  spectroscope  at  th* 
time,  and  this  led  to  the  adoption  of  suotbet 
method  of  comparison  apparently  free  from  sm- 
picion.  Thus  the  earlier  results  are  utterly  untnisi- 
worthy,  a  fact  which  shows  the  delicate  nature  "f 
this  enquiry ;  but  the  recent  measures  are  gw«- 
rally  as  accordant  as  can  be  expected,  the  cbjd 
exception  being  the  bright  star  Alteir,  whirt 
shows  large  discordances,  arising  probably  from 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  distinctly  the  very  bread 
and  hazy  absorption  fine  in  the  spectrum  of  u"* 
star.  Tha  resulte  for  this  star  ars  therefore  wo 
uncertain  to  be  relied  on,  but  on  Uie  other  hud  » 
very  accordant  sat  has  been  ottained  for  \  era,  "^ 
apparent  motion  of  approach  ranging  fram  fo^ 
teen  to  sixtj-eix  miles  a  setond,  the  me*n_  »ins 
some  forty  miles  a  second,  whilst  Dr.  Haggw"  ad- 
duced a  value  of  from  fort'-four  to  fifty-four  ffliw 
a  second.  The  observaticna  are  so  extremely  a"- 
ficult,  that  it  would  app»r  from  the  reeuHs  gi™ 
unsafe  to  conclude  anytJing  with  certuntv  m 
the  motion  of  any  oth»  stars  examined  at  Uimd 
wich,  though  the  meaaires  aa  ftr  as  tiiey  go  sap- 
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port  Dr.  H' 
with  any  CI 

The  question  is  an  extremely  diScnlt  one,  hotb 
piBcticaUj  and  theoretically,  and  in  hie  addiwa  tc 
the  Ameriotui  ABsociation  last  year,  FnifeBBoi 
LoTering-  expMeaed  a  very  strong  opinion  thst 
Dr.  Hngg^  views  concerning  an  altention  in 
tlie  wave-ten^  of  a  line  (and  oonaeqaent 
displacetnent  in  the  Bpectmm)  resulting  ftoxa 
a  motion  of  the  Btar  or  of  the  earth,  were 
soimd,  iMsing  his  view  apparently  on  the  a  pi 
improhable  hvpotlieBis  of  Fnmel,  that  the  earth 
passes  threugh  the  liuniniieroiiB  ether  like  a 
through  water,  without  producing  any  disturb- 
ance in  the  m«aioni.  Tim  snpposibon  was  shown 
by  Professor  Stokes,  thirty  years  ago,  to  be  en- 
ardj  gratuitons,  the  ordinarr  condition  of  fluid- 
motion  being  sufficient  to  explain  the  aberration  of 
the  stars,  the  object  for  which  Fresnel  had  framed 
his  hypothesis.  In  this  matter  Dr.  Huggins  has 
also  Uie  support  of  the  weich^  authority  of  Pro- 
fesBot  Clerk-Maxwell ;  while  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  constitution  of  the  luminiferous 
ether  simply  represents  the  results  of  obeerration, 
and  that  any  mathematical  theory  as  to  the  be- 
haviour of  tnis  mysterious  ether  is  onl;  valid  for 
the  conditioDS  postulated,  so  that  the  theory  falls 
if  these  are  found  irreconcileable  with  obaervatii 
Professor  Lovering  appears  to  rely  chiefly  on 
negative  result  obtained  by  Arago,  who  found 
measurable  displacement  in  the  lines  of  a  stellar 
spectrum  caused  by  the  earth's  motioo,  but  there 
can  be  very  little  (question  that  his  instrumental 
means  were  insufficient  to  decide  auch  a  delicate 
question,  and  a  positive  result  on  the  other  side 
would  completely  outweigh  this  conclusion, 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  stUl 
much  ofaecurity  on  this  point. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Mttbical  AasociATIOir, — (Mondai/,  December  fl.) 
R.  H.  M.  BosAifauCT,  Esq.,  in  the  Choir.  Dr.  W. 
Pole,  F.K.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Graphic 
Method  of  representing  Idusical  Intervals."  There 
b  a  natural  tendency  to  compare  the  posidon  of 
notes  with  positions  in  space.  The  word  ''  scale  " 
embodies  the  idea  of  the  representation  of  inter- 
vals by  spaces,  and  this  idea  has  been  developed 
in  Mr.  Hullahs  illustration  in  which  the  scale  is 
represented  as  a  ladder.  The  principle  of  vibra- 
tion ratios  being  assumed,  it  was  proved  by  parti- 
cular coses  that  the  representation  of  int^ols  by 
such  ratios  leads  to  inconsistent  results,  and  the 
representation  bj  the  logarithms  of  these  ratios 
to  consistent  results.  Toe  employment  of  the 
logarithms  leads  to  the  division  of  the  octave 
into  301  small  equal  ports,  this  number  being 
the  lo^iarithm  oi  the  octave  to  three  places. 
The  diatonic  scale  and  the  ordinary  tempered 
scale  were  then  constructed  on  a  diagram  on 
which  the  301  divisions  had  been  previously  laid 
down.  The  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  which 
arise  in  the  process  were  alluded  to.  Finally  it 
was  shown  tnat  the  tempered  scale  is  that  on 
which  ordinarv  music  is  really  founded,  but  the 
exclurave  employment  of  it  in  cases  in  which 
other  modes  of  mtonstion  are  applicable  was  de- 
precated. After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer 
had  been  passed,  with  expressions  of  satisfaction 
at  the  lucidity  with  which  the  subject  was  treated, 
the  chairman  remarked  that  the  position  of  those 
who  had  devoted  their  attention  to  modes  of  in- 
tonation other  than  that  ordinarily  employed  was 
the  subject  of  much  misconception.  As  optics  and 
other  sciences  attract  the  labours  of  investigators 
even  in  pointsof  arecondite  nature  which  frequently 
do  not  admit  of  practical  applications,  so  music 
affords  the  possibility  of  developments  of  its  sub- 
ject-matter of  an  interest  none  the  less  because 
these  generally  do  admit  of  practical  applications. 
In  the  construction  of  the  diatonic  scale  there  j 
appeared  to  be  a  slight  divergence  in  the  meanii^ 
ascribed  hj  the  lecturer  to  flats  and  sharp*  ttom  \ 


that  attributed  to  them  in  the  ordinary  text-hocks. 
The  use  of  equal  temperament  semitones  as  units 
of  interval  was  enforwd,  as  being  more  intelligible 
to  musicionB  than  logarithms.  Dr.  Pole  replied, 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 


SooniT  07  Biblical  AncHABOLoeT. — {Tiutdaff, 

DaeemberT.) 
Db.    S.    Biscs,  Preudent,    in  the  Chair.      The 
following  ^pers  were  read : — 

1,  "  Notice  of  a  very  Ancient  Comet,  irom  a 
Chaldean  Tablet, "  by  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.K.3.— i 
The  writer  considered  that  the  comet  which 
formed  the  subject  of  his  pciper  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  about  llSO  B.C. )  the 
following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  which 
describes  it :-~ 

"  1.  The  star  is  hairy ;  its  orb  is  like  a  shiniDg 
light, 

2.  and  it  has  a  tail  receding  from  it  like  a  creep' 

Ing  seorpioQ, 

3.  a  great  star  from  the  Dorthem  horizon 

4.  noto  the  aoathem  horizon, 

5.  extends  its  meainre  like  a  creeping  (scorpion's 

tail), 

6.  This  on  tbe  face  of  the  tablet  (was  imtt«n} 

7.  Atthetime  vIiBH  NebucbadDezzarhadmarched 

into  tbe  laud  of  Elam." 

2.  "On  Babylonian  Auguir  by  Figures  and 
Geometrical  Signs,"  by  the  Kev.  A.  H.  Sayce, 
ftl.A. — Just  OS  astrology  implies  a  science  of 
astronomy,  so  a  system  of  augury  hosed  upon 
geometrical  figures  implies  a  science  of  geometry. 
In  this  paper  texts  were  given,  with  translitera- 
tions ana  translations,  of  two  cuneiform  tablets, 
originally,  it  would  seem,  written  in  the  Accadiau 
language,  which  furnish  the  augural  explanations 
of  certain  geometrical  figures.  One  of  these  tablets 
has  been  published  by  M.  Lenormant,  the  other 
and  longer  one  was  now  given  for  the  first  time. 
The  author  of  the  pajier  referred  to  tie  similar 

gieudo-science  which  stili  flourishee  among  tbe 
hinese,  and  inferred  that  a  superstition  prevailed 
amon?  the  Accadians  like  that  called /uny-»Aui  by 
the  Oninese,  which  assumes  an  inherent  good  or 
bed  Inck  in  a  place  or  situation.  He  also  suggested 
that  the  Greek  belief  in  the  magical  properties  o 
numbere  and  geometrical  figures,  found  for  in- 
stance in  the  fragments  of  Philolaus  and  among 
the  Therapeutoe,  went  bock  to  a  Babylonian 
origin;  and  determined  for  the  first  time  the 
Assyrian  ideographs  for  geometrical  Jiffure,  line, 
and  arc.  Some  of  the  figures  were  prebaUy  de- 
rived fiom  the  measurement  of  the  sky.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Babyltmiet  numeroi  of  Horace 
referred  to  geometry  as  well  as  to  arithmetic.  At 
the  end  of  the  paper  translations  were  given  of 
the  Accadian  tables  of  square  and  cube  roots  from 
Senkereh,  remarks  made  upon  the  sexagesimal 
system  of  the  Chaldeans,  ana  notice  taken  of  IVo- 
fesaor  Cantor's  discovery  that  the  Assyrians  hod 
formulated  n  =  3. 

"  On  the  Assyrian  Belief  in  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  as  illustrated  by  the  13th 
Izduhar  Tablet,"  by  William  Boscawen. 

4.  "  On  the  First  SaUier  Papyrus,"  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  S.  Luahington,  B.A. 

6.  "  On  Two  Ancient  Mops  of  the  Holy  Land," 
by  S.  M.  Drach,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 


Zoological  Socieit  of  Loudon.— (TWarfoy, 
Decemba-  7.) 
GEoneB  Bdsk,  Eaa.,  F.It.8.,  in  the  Chair.  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  F.R.S.,  read  the  twenty-second  part 
of  his  Manoirt  on  the  Eirtmct  Birdi  of  ifew 
Zeaiand,  the  present  part  describing  the  skeleton 
of  Dinomit  rmuVniiu  and  comparing  it  with  that 
of  the  ostrich.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clu'k  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  eared  seals  of  St.  Paul's, 
Amsterdam  Island,  and  New  Zealand,  the  last 
illustrated  by  specimens  lent  him  by  Dr.  Hector. 
A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Blan- 
ford,  F.R.S.,  proposing  the  name  Cervat  eatl*' 
phtmui  for  the  gigantic  deer  of  O^Dtnl  Asia,  of 


which  boms  were  obtained  by  the  late  Dr. 
Stoliczka.  Other  Pftpois  were  read  by  Messrs, 
Selater,  Watson  and  Caldwell,  and  Drs.  Burmeis- 
ter,  Finsch  and  Von  Martens. 


RoTJiL  SociETT.— (TAuridiy,  December  9.) 
The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed 
Mr.  W.  Spottiawoode,  Professor  Adorns,  Captain 
Evans,  Dr.  Giinther,  and  Dr.  Pole  to  be  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  yesf. 
The  following  papers  were  read:  (1)  "On  soma 
Electro-magnetic  Rotations  of  Bai^magnets  and 
Conducting-wirea  on  their  Axes,"  by  G.  Gore: 
(p)  "  On  the  Development  of  La>at  fatadarit,  and 
the  Archiioea  of  Owrwedio,"  by  B.  von  Wille- 
moes-Suhm ;  (3)  "  Preliminary  Bemarks  on  the 
Development  of  some  pelagic  Decapoda,"  by  B. 
von  Willemoes-Suhm. 


Society  of  AKTreirAMBa.— (IXtir*4iy, 
i3ecem6w9.) 
A.  W.  Franxb,  Esq.,  gave  on  account  of  some  of 
the  brasses  of  CamWidgeshire,  of  which  he  has 
presented  rubbings  to  the  Society.  The  total 
number  in  the  county  is  118,  of  which  his  collec- 
tion possesses  106.  Though  the  number  is  small 
compared  with  otiier  counties,  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  interesting  examples.  The  effigy  of 
Sir  Boger  de  Trumpington  at  Trumpington 
Church,  which  has  been  Irequentiy  engraved,  is 
the  second  oldest  in  England,  being  dated  1289. 
The  figure  of  William  de  Fulboume,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's  and  Boron  of  the  Exchequer,  m  the  church 
at  Fulboume,  of  i.n.  1360,  is  the  earliest  aped' 
men  of  a  priest  wearing  a  oope.  In  this  cose  the 
apparels  ore  decorated  with  the  wearer's  initials, 
and  the  morse  with  his  arms.  The  church  of 
Balsham  possesses  two  remarkably  fine  eccle- 
siastical braaaee,  in  memory  of  John  de  Seaford  < 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to  Edward  III,  end  John 
Bludwell,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  who  died  in  1408. 
This  latter  has  a  very  fine  canopy,  and  the  cope 
worn  by  the  figure  is  decorated  with  figures  of 
saints.  Among'weecclenastical  monuments,  those 
of  Thomas  Goodrich,  Bi^op  of  Ely,  who  died  in 
1554,  in  the  Cathedral ;  of  Humphrev  T^dal, 
dean  of  Ely,  to  whom  the  Grown  of  Bohemiowas 
offered ;  and  of  John  Lawrence,  Abbot  of  Ramsey, 
ore  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Tbe  latter  U 
peculiarly  interesting,  being  a  palimpseet.  The 
variations  in  military  costume  from  the  thirteenth 
century  onward  were  detuled  by  Mr.  Franks,  with 
reference  to  the  examples  in  his  collection,  The 
simple  idiain  moil  of  the  Trumpington  bross  vras 
succeeded  by  the  elaborate  armour  of  chain,  cuir- 


close  of  tbe  same  century,  we  find  Sir  John 
de  Argentine  at  Horseheatb,  in  asimpler  coitume, 
though  no  doubt  it  was  more  effective  for  defence. 
Tfae^'ars  of  the  Boses  saw  choin  mail  almost  en- 
tirely auperseded  by  plate,  while  the  defence  for 
the  shouldeiH,  elbows,  and  knees  hod  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration  both  in  size  ond  form.  Instances  (U 
this  are  supplied  by  the  bmssesof  Henir  Parice  at 
HUdersham,  and  Thomas  Peyton  at  Isleham.  Hie 
latter,  though  dated  1484,  represents  the  style  of 
armour  worn  about  t«n  years  earlier.  The  ladies' 
costume  of  this  period  is  shown  by  the  figures  of 
Peyton's  two  wives,  both  of  whom  are  handsomely 
dressed.  One  wears  a  rich  flowend.  brocade, 
and  the  other  a  robe  trimmed  at  the  neck,  wrists, 
and  skirt  with  fur.  The  hair  of  both  is  concealed 
by  embroidered  caps,  which  are  covered  by  lawn 

A  communication  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
was  read,  suggesting  an  emendation  in  the  Life  of 
Epaminondas,  by  Oomeliua  Nepos,  chai)ter  viii. 
At  his  trial  for  treason,  Epaminondas  desires  "  ut 
in  periculo  suo  inscriberent "  a  statement  of  his 
services  to  Thebes.  Tbe  Bishop  proposes  to  read 
ferculo  for  periculo,  to  which  it  w  hanl  to  find  an 
objection,  except  that  Epuninondoa  would  pro- 
._■.-..  v.  gngjj,^  on 
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Lornxm  Matbsmatical  Somttt. — (Thw-tda;/, 
Deeember».) 
Pbotessob  H.  J.  S.  Surra,  F.R.a,  Pre«d«iit,  in 
the  Ohur.  Professor  Clifford  read  a  pttper  on 
"  The  Tnuaformatioii  of  EUiptic  Functioaa,"  in 
.which  he  Attempted  to  apply  Jacobi'B  geometricBl 
repTssentation  of  the  Eiddition  theoreni  in  elliptic 
Ametions  to  the  theorj  of  their  tmnsformation. 
ProfewoT  Oaylej  epoke  on  "  A  System  of  Algo- 
Ijnical  Equations  connected  -with  Ualbtti's 
Problem,"  The  chairman  communicated  three 
notes  :— 1.  "  On  a  Prohlem  of  Eisenstein's  "  (to 
determine  the  cases  in  which  the  eqnation 
Z  -  "P  -  (-1)  »<»-')  p  X'  admits  of  a 
moltiplieit;  of  soludona,  and  to  ascertaiii  ibe 
law  connecting'  the  Tarioue  solutions,  when 
there  ia  more  than  one_)  j  2.  "On  the  Joint 
InTarianta  of  Two  Comoe  or  Two  Qnadrics " ; 
(8)  "  On  the  Eqnation  P  ><D  =  constant,  of  the 
Oeodesic  Linea  of  an  EUiMoid."  A  brief  aV 
stract  of  this  last  maj  be  ot  interest.  Let  Q  be 
the  point  wbma  the  £wo  geoderio  taneente  inter- 
sect at  n^t  angles;  0  tiie  oentte  of  the  ellipsoid ; 
let  e  -OQ,  and  let  o,  6  be  the  semi-axeB  of  tbe 
e«ntasl  section  parallel  to  the  tangent  ^ane  at  Q. 
Th«  two  gBodeaioa  make  angles  of  4^  with  the 
fines  of  oumtnre  at  Q:  henoe,  for  «dier  of  thsM 
geodesic  linee,  D'- J^  Let  Q'beasecond 
point  wbrae  the  geodesic  tangents  to  the  same  line 
of  curvatim  intarsect  at  right  anglea ;  then 

-  ^     us;  beeaaaa  F  x  D  hu  the  tarns  valiie 

fbr  all  geodedc  lines  touching  the  same  line  of 
coTvature.  Bnt  P'o'ft'  -  P^o'^ft",  because  paral- 
leloinpeds  circomscribing  an  ellipsoid  witi>  theii 
laces  parallel  to  conjuntte  diametral  planes  are 
equal,  Henceo'  +  ft'-ir'  +  J^;  but  also  <r'  +  6'  +  i!' 
-<«'"+S^+o^.-.e-e',andQ8ndQ'li6onth8Baine 
sphero-conic,  Mr.  TuckerJ'Hon.  Sec.)  communi- 
cated a  paper,  by  Mr,  H.  W.  Lloyd  Tanner,  "  On 
the  Soliitioo  of  certain  partU  aiiferential  equa- 
tions of  the  Second  Order,  having  more  than  Two 
independent  Variables." 


-(JHtfay, 


BoiiL  AnsoKoiocu,  Soomt, 
December  10.) 
PKOmssoB  AjDiMB,  President,  in  the  Chair.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Burton  on  the  supposed 
ohangee  in  the  nebulae  of  ^  Arg&4  and  3D  Dortr- 
Mb,  ttie  author  having  examined  these  two  nebulae 
daring  his  stay  In  Rodrigoes  with  the  Transit  of 
Tsnns  Ezpeditiim,  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  case  of  tbe  nebula  round  r)  Argfia, 
Uie  ohsng«  sinoe  Sir  J.  nersohel's  Cape  obnerva- 
tions  was  sluht,  but  that  in  the  other  it  was  very 
marked ;  fmd  he  supported  his  view  by  two  beau- 
tifnllT  executed  drawings  of  these  nebulae,  as  seen 
by  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  himself  respectively.  Mi. 
Hlery,  from  tlie  observations  with  the  greitt  Mel- 
bourne reflector,  held  that  great  changee  had  been 
going  on  in  the  first-named  nebula,  and  mentioned 
jnrther  that  a  bright  light  seen  in  the 


the  star  f  Arg^  had  varied  greatly  in  brightness 
itr  tbe  cottrse  of  a  few  months.  Mr.  Hugging  r»- 
marked  that  he  had  noticed  a  similar  change  in 
the  spBctmm  of  the  variable  star  y  Oassiopeae. 
Mr.  EUery  then  described  the  form  in  which  he 
had  apphed  Huyghena'  parabolic  conical  pendu- 
lum_  to  the  r^ulation  of  chionograpliB  and 
driving  docks  for  aqaatorials,  the  principle  of 
this  construction  bein^  that,  as  the  bob  is  carried 
further  from  the  aiis  the  auspension-spring  is 
unwrapped  from  a  curved  cheek  on  which  it  rests, 
which  ciiUBes  the  bob  to  trace  out  a  parabola,  and, 
by  virtue  of  this  condition,  when  the  pendulum  is 
made  to  rotate  its  time  of  rotation  will  be  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  the  cone  described. 
Mr.  Ellery  found  in  practice  that  when  connected 
with  a  chroDOgraiih,  the  time  of  rotation  of  this 
pendulum  was  undianrad,  even  though  the  driving 
force  was  more  than  douljled.  Professor  Pritchaid 
after  tbia  caUed  attention  to  the  advantagM  of 


the  form  of  mercnry  trough  for  reflection  observa- 
tione  which  he  had  devised  twenty  ysBis  ago. 
Mr.  Marth,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  same 
oOQstrQction  had  been  proposed  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  that  it  had  been  again  introdaced  some 
fifty  yeare  ago  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  that 
afterwards  soogested  by  Professor  Pritchard. 
Profeeaor  Pritchard,  in  reply,  claimed  the  merit 
of  originality  for  his  method  of  cleanina  the  sur- 
face of  mercury,  thoufj^h  no  great  difficulty  has 
ever  been  eiperisnced  m  doing  this  by  the  ordi- 
nary plan. 

^ther  Perry  exhibited  to  the  meetii^  scrme 
photographs  on  paper  of  the  transit  of  Venus, 
which  had  been  eeut  to  him  from  Manilla ;  bnt 
there  seemed  to  be  an  oinnion  that  these  wnte 
merely  photographs  of  drawings,  and  therefore  of 
no  scientific  ralue.  Mr.  Banjard  called  attention 
to  the  signs  of  duplication  in  the  head  of  Coggia's 
comet  of  last  year,  as  evidenced  by  Mrs.  Newalt's 
drawings  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  With  and  othere, 
connecting  with  this  the  separation  of  Biela's 
comet  into  two  distinct  bodies,  and  the  double 
comet  of  Kepler. 

Among  other  papers  presented,  were  some  re- 
marks by  Fro&ssorHolden  on  the  Ring  N^nla 
in  Lyra,  as  seen  with  the  Washington  refractor, 
accomfianied  by  a  photograph  of  his  drawing,  and 
a  description  of  a  simple  form  of  obaerving-chair 
deviflod  try  Mr,  Wentworth  Erek. 

Nzw  Shazsfbkb  Soonrr. — (JV»rik^, 
Dtotmbtr  10.) 
F,  J.  FtrajnvAUi,  Esq.,  IHrector,  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Ingleby  first  callecf  attention  to  Mr.  Hulitt 
and  Professor  A,  Ward  having  reproduced  the 
statement,  founded  on  a  proved  forgery,  that 
Lodge  was  an  actor.  He  then  quoted  evidenoe  in 
support  of  his  assertiou  (which  had  been  doubted) 
that  E,  A.  Poe  died,  like  R.  Ctreene,  from  excess. 
He  neit  gave  the  new  interpretation  by  Mr.  A. 
E.  Brae  of  Quemaey,  and  himself,  of  the  dedica- 
tion to  Sfaakepere'e  Sonnets.  1.  A  Dedication  "To 
the  onlie  begetter  (-sole  author)  of  these  in- 
Buing  sonnets,  Mr.  W.  H.  [-W.  S.  or  W. 
3H.  (Shak8i>ere.")1 

2.  An  Epistle  Dedicatorr,  as  it  were :  "  All 
hapionessetan  «arth]  and  that  etemitie  promised 
[in  neavenTby  [=for,  or  to]  our  ever-living  poet 
[-  W,  Shakspere],  wishefh  the  well-wiahing 
adventurer  [-Thoa.  Thorpe]  in  setting  forth. 
This  readmg  was  unheaitatingly  rejected  by  Mr. 
Fumivall,  Dr.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Mathew,  4c.  Dr. 
Ingleby  then  discussed  Shakspere's  use  of  the  verb 
teaton,  which  he  contended  had  five  meanings  in 
the  poet's  works,  and  probably  represented  two 
difierent  words  from  two  distinct  sources.  Mr. 
Fumivall  then  sketehed  the  sources  of  the  fine 
scene  between  (he  King  and  the  Oountess  of 
Salisbury  in  the  play  of  Edward  TIL — namely 
Froissart,  and  Painter  from  Bandello,  with  Barnes  s 
refutation  of  the  atory — and  very  briefly  discussed 
the  authorship  of  the  scene,  regretting  greatly  that 
he  could  not  convince  himself  tbat  Shakapere's 
clum  to  the  noble  figure  of  the  Countess  was 

eoven,  thon^  he  hoped  all  folk  would  bow  to 
r.    Tennyson's   judgment  that  the  claim  was 


RoiAL  OEOaKiFHiCi.L  SodKTT. — (Monday, 
IfeemAerlS.) 

At  tbe  uaual  fortnightly  meeting,  Major  Gene- 
ral Sir  Henry  Rawlioson  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Major, 
of  the  secretaries,  read  an  account  of  a  journey 


the  Mai-b 


T  Bazter  River,  in  the  south  of 


>ew  Guinea,  by  Mr,  Octavius  Stone,  who,  with 
the  Rev.  S.  Macfarlane,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  had  proceeded  thither  in  the  EBmaowan, 
a  st««mBr  presented  to  the  society  by  Miss  Baxter 
of  Dundee.  The  ascent  of  the  river  was  northariy 
at  first  and  then  north-easterly,  through  an  ex- 
ceedingly flat  and  swampy  country,  vAich  only 
began  to  assume  a  higher  level  some  distance 
inland.    One  channel  passed  by  tbe  expedition  in 


their  ftogme  np  the  Baxter  BiverfiomiuaS.W. 
direction,  and  would  appear  to  form  a  delta.  Sen* 
few  habitations  of  natives  were  se«k,  but  rnly  i 
ringle  native.  The  furthest  point  reached  ns 
ninetV'One  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  rivet,  kn 
Mr.  Stone  thinks  that  if  the  vegetation  whidi 
there  Mienmbered  the  stream  were  to  be  rramra!, 
it  wonld  be  possible  to  mtke  one's  way  in  a  tnU 
for  a  score  of  miles  or  lo  further.  Timm  of  iriM 
boars,  and  of  an  aninial  which  the  travellen  took 
to  be  a  wild  ox  or  buf&lo,  wen  fbond.  Hw 
dugOBg,  a  sort  of  seal,  ia  oonHaon,  and  a  kp 
brown  and  white  bird,  with  longnsckand  ttni^ 
beak,  whose  wings  msMured  fifteen  orniteeo^ 
acron,  was  Sam  Mid  shot  at.  Some  speinBMmal 
the  bird  of  paradise  were  also  obtained. 

Dr.  Mullens,  Secretary  to  the  Ohnnh  tLmumtj 
Society,  then  read  sweml  pnssy  ftow  kttwm 
the  R«v,  8.  MaefcrUne,  in  irtudi  ftotber  intocM- 
ing  parciealan  w«re  g^iwi  rcgMding  tbs  enoK  d 
the  EBenjfmom.  Dr.  Mollan  also  expbind  (h 
general  plan  of  opeiatioaa  of  tha  ■danoni  ImUsI 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  OniBsa,  and  tbeidfr 
tions  to  our  knowlsdgs  of  the  oountiy  viiA 
might  Urly  bs  antirapcrted  from  their  efloits. 

After  a  few  other  speakevB  had  taken  part  is  thi 
discussion,  tbe  meMing  adjonmed  tiU  Jaoouy  Id 


Antonio  AUegri  da  Comggio,  from  the  Gtr- 
man  of  Dr.  JvUub  Meyer.  Edited,  ud 
with  aa  Introduction,  by  Urs.  Cbsrla 
Hestton.  (London:  MaunillfUi  &  0^ 
18?6.) 
Dr.  JnLme  Mbtbb'b  Life  of  Correggio  has 
been  condensed  rather  than  translated  by 
Miss  Spencer,  and  loses  in  the  process  some 
of  the  charms  of  the  author's  voluble  and  >t 
times  exuberant  diotion.  But  it  ia  douUfid 
whether  English  readers  ratj  not  gladly  in- 
oept  a  Blight  dose  of  British  matter-of-&et 
aa  a  ooneofive  to  an  exoees  of  florid  Gsrmu 
ornament,  and  so  the  book  may  pass  and  lit 
read  with  tbe  attention  which  it  deaOTM 
For  tbe  copious  appendices  of  Dr.  M^w's 
work  Mrs.  Heaton  hae  Babstitntcd  oukb 
more  compendioiis  and  curt ;  and  thes»~ 
with  stray  notes  and  an  Introdnction— fonn 
the  Bwtter  which  gives  novelty  to  the  haiu- 
some  volume  before  as.  The  loss  which  Pr- 
Meyer's  book  incnrs  is  fnrtiMT  made  np  bf 
nmnerons  plates  representing  tbe  most  ori*- 
brated  of  Correggio'a  jriottiresi  and  « 
cannot  refrain  iroin  noticing  aa  worthy  ffl 
great  admiration  the  fine  photographic  «- 
prodnctions  of  the  Madorvna  of  St.  FrM" 
at  Dresden,  the  itarriaga  of  St.  CMerxM^ 
the  Lonvre,  the  ifa<2oiMas  dvUa  3oala  i» 
ddla  Scodelia,  and  II  Oiorw)  in  the  gall«7 
of  Parma,  the  Boy  Blowing  tAo  Bom  in  ^ 
Paolo,  or  Bt.  John  3ea)%geliit  in  Sw 
Giovanni,  at  Pa-rma,  and  the  drawing  m  * 
bead  in  red  chalk  at  the  British  Unseam. 

Mrs.  Heaton's  Introduction  proves  once 
more  how  difficult  it  ia  to  find  anything  tl* 
is  new  to  say  of  a  painter  whose  woiiH  «• 
occasionally  certified  by  original  records,  W 
whose  life  is  not  illnstrated  by  a  smpj 
biographical  detaU.  The  opening  Aetch  (« 
the  town  of  Conremio  and  its  Iwds  M" 
ladies  of  the  family  of  Gambara  b  plw"*. 
but  might  with  advantage  have  teen  a- 
tended  so  aa  to  comprise  the  figure  "''^ 
Marquis  of  Vaato,  who  oommanded  a«d  ^ 
his  Court  there  in  1531.  Itwai  toOffeg** 
that  Del  Varto  invited  Titian  in  158:t  «■" 
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is  -worth  while  to  note  that  in  the  latter 
irhich  coDtaJns  that  invitBtion,  though  ad- 
dressed to  Pietro  Aretjno,  not  a  word  ig 
said  of  AUegri,  who  had  recently  retired  to 
his  native  place,  after  having  filled  the 
charches  of  Panua  with  the  greatest  of  con- 
t«m.poraiy  nustorpieoes.  This,  again,  might 
have  led  to  -the  enqoiiy  whether  Titian 
acoepted  the  invitation  or  not,  and  might 
also  hare  soggested  a  partial  answer  to  tke 
question,  cnit^  mooted  in  a  Airther  eection 
of  the  Introdnction,  whether  Allegri  was 
inSaenced  by  Venetian  art  at  Yenice  or 
elsewhere.  As  to  Palma,  Mrs.  Heaton  has 
a  word  to  say.  She  probaUy  had  not  occa- 
sioD  to  notice  the  eridenoe  afforded  by 
pichires  which  show  that  a  feeling  aldn  to 
that  of  Correggio  came  to  aome  sort  of  dia- 
plajr  in  Titian's  altar-pieces  of  1530  to  1523. 
This  alone  might  lead  ns  to  think  that  the 
two  painters  were  acquainted,  even  if  we 
foi^t  that  thej  both  christened  their  first- 
bom  sons  with  the  name  of  Pomponio. 
Veronica  Gambara  was  qnite  as  enthosiastic 
in  her  admiration  of  Titian's  portraits  as  in 
her  praise  of  Conreggio's  compositions,  and, 
as  she  was  personally  known  to  both  masters, 
it  might  be  reasonable  to  sapptMe  that 
tfarongb  her,  if  not  otherwise,  they  became 
femiliar  with  each  other. 

It  still  remains  a  puzzle  that  Allegri 
Bboald  have  risen  to  perfection 
artist  in  Correggio,  a  place  as  poor  in  itself 
as  it  was  remote  from  the  &vonriikg  io- 
fiaences  that  developed  the  growth  of  s^  in 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Sienna.  No  nj 
illurainM  the  search  for  the  name  of  Cor- 
r^io's  earliest  master,  and  Mn.  Heainn 
fairly  gets  bewildered  on  this  point,  when 
she  states  in  one  pkce  (p.  iviii.)  that  it  is 
certain,  in  another  (p.  xxvii.)  that  it  is  on. 
certain,  that  Bartolotti  was  the  master  in 
question.  There  is  mnch,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  is  tme  and  discriminatuig  in  the  arga- 
mente  set  forth  to  prove  that  the  works  of 
Leonardo  reacted  on  Corre^o's  style.  At. 
tention  has  been  drawn  to  Costa  as  an 
artist  whom  the  Marqnis  Gonzaga  invited  to 
Maataa,  and  who  tras  clearly  no  stranger  to 
Allegri ;  and  something  has  been  said  of 
Lorenzo  Leonbmno,  who  must  have  been 
Correggio'u  colleagoe,  and  perhaps  was  his 
friend.  Bat  it  is  not  stated,  thon{^  it 
dseerves  to  be  protoinently  pnt  forward, 
that  Leonl»Tino  was  traced,  in  a  recently- 
published  correspondence  of  Isabella  d'Este, 
to  Florence.  Leonbmno  was  probably  an 
illegitimate  child  of  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
Marc|nis  of  Uantoa.  He  was  adopted  by 
Giovanni  Lnca  Liombeni,  and  apprenticed 
to  painting.  In  1504  Isabella  d'Este  sent 
him  to  Florence,  where  he  was  aitrusted 
to  the  caro  of  Perugino.  In  1511  he  was 
warder  of  the  Mnntnan  castles.  The  cine  to 
Leonardesqae  influence  which  this  discovery 
affords  deserves  to  be  followed  np,  and  may 
lead  to  important  deductions.  Again,  the 
similarity  of  style  in  Lotto  and  Correggio 
has  not  passed  nnobserred,  though  some 
obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  personal  rela- 
tions of  the  two  masters.  We  now  ascertain 
that  Lotto  was  one  of  the  artists  whom 
Jnlins  II.  employed  to  deoorate  the  Vatican 
chambers  before  he  fonnd  ont  the  superior 
talents  of  Baphael.  Lotto  w<B'ked  at  the 
Vatican  with  Perugino,  PintaTioobio,  8ig- 


norelli,  and  Bramantino,  and  thos  had  occa- 
sion to  converse  &miliarly  with  painters 
who  were  personally  acquainted  with  Da 
Vinci's  style  both  at  Milan  and  at  Morence. 
It  seems  natnral  to  infer  that,  in  snbseqnent 
contact  with  Correggio,  Lotto's  experience 
reacted  on  his  jonnger  and  more  talented 
colleague.  In  conclusion,  we  may  draw 
attention — without  attaclusg  too  mnch 
wnght  to  them — to  a  few  blemishes,  in  part 
due  to  baste,  in  part  to  bod  correction.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  to  avoid  such 
erroreos  "Beltaffio"  for  Beltraffio  (p.  xii.), 
"  Lembmno "  for  Leonbmno,  "  Kheven. 
killer "  for  Khevenhiller,  which,  however, 
are  more  pardonable  than  "  St.  Roche  "  or 
"II  Notte,"  Exception  might  be  taken  to 
some  sweeping  statements  such  as  that  "  the 
greater  number  of  oritice  vouch  for  the 
originality  of  the  Eeee  Homo  at  the  National 
Gtulery,"  the  weight  of  critical  opinion 
being,  perhaps,  rather  against  than  for  the 
originajjty  of  the  work  m  question.  But 
enough  of  this  criticism.  Mrs.  Beaton's 
edition  of  Dr.  Meyer's  Correggw  is  to  be 
recommended  as  the  best  and  mask  readable 
biography  of  the  ma8t«r  at  pne^at  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language.  It  is  bean- 
tifhUy  printed  and  illustrated,  and  deserves 
to  find  &  place  on  every  drawing-room  table. 
J.  A.  Cbowe. 


Scott.  (Boutle^  and  Sons.)  Frmdi  ArlitU  «/ 
tAt  R-mnU  -DeVi  NbtiosM  of  Mm*  GtntMnporary 
Pmntert.  Bj  R^  Udnud,  late  editor  of  the 
Gatette  dt4  B»aux'Artt.  With  twelve  fitcaimile  en- 
triavingB  &om  pictures.  (Seeley,  Jackson  and 
HaUidav.)  Englui  Fainter*  of  Ut*  0*orgi<m  Era. 
Hogarth  to  Turner,  Bingraplucal  notices  of  tlie 
artists,  illuatiat«d  with  forty-eie-ht  nermaneDt 
photographs  after  their  most  celeDTstea  pictures. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Oo.)  In  one  respect  these 
three  haodsome  volumes  ue  alike.  The  iUus- 
trationfl  have  all  appeared  before ;  the  fine  iteel 
engravings  of  Mr.  Scott's  book  in  the  Art  Journal ; 
the  photo-HigraviDgs  of  M.,  H^nard's  in  the 
Portfolui,  and  the  Woodbury  type  photagnphs  of 
the  third  in  the  ISdurt  QtUfery.  These  jonmitls 
ore  all  >o  good,  though  so  difieront  from  ooe 
another,  that  it  is  sbnoat  unneeaHiarj  to  aay  that 
the  books  before  db  possess  true  artisdc  merit,  and 
serve  to  exemplify  the  vast  improvement  which 
hoe  been  affected  of  late  yaais  in  the  art  of  book- 
iUustration. 

Mr.  Scott's  wide  leaning  and  artistic  insight 
confer  value  on  kU  he  writes,  even  when,  sa  in  the 
prewnt  case,  his  work  is,  to  the  superficial  observer, 
only  that  of  a  compiler.  A  men  compiler  he 
ooiild  never  be,  for  the  qualities  which  make  biw  a 
poet  modal  lus  thoughts  and  woidi  and  keep 
them  fresh  and  original.  These  Venetian  sketchsg 
are  good  examples.  Of  course  the;  ara 
mainly  sanative.  Yet  not  only  are  the  narratives 
themsBlvea  vigorous  and  amuamg,  but  every  one 
sparkles  with  fisshee  of  hiilliant  thought  and  eug- 
gestiim.  Even  when,  ss  must  sometime*  happen, 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  hold  views  difierent 
from  those  of  the  autbtv,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
kind  of  mental  stimulatJon  which  rendeni  our 
reading  good  litemr  food.  This,  his  latest  book, 
is,  it  vrill  be  seen,  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  Utarary  padding  tot  a  picture-hook,  but  as  an 
excellent,  Uiough  not  exhaustive  monocnph  on 
one  of  the  most  splendid  epochs  of  art  The  steel 
engravings  which  accompany  the  text  are  not  sU 
of  equal  merit.  Some  are  very  good,  brilliant  and 
deliosle,  without  being  weak :  £ithfDl  rendsbnp 


of  the  artist's  idea.  But  in  othsrs  there  is  kck 
of  power.  The  soul  of  the  original  is  absent,  the 
expnssioti  of  the  bees  is  loet,  and  we  have 
nucely  a  "  pretty  pidwe,"  instead  of  a  work  of 
art.  Such  mequality  is,  however,  almost  imufta- 
abte  from  a  work  of  this  kind. 

U.  Menard's  esaaya  have  already  had  many 
readras.  They  contain  well-writt«n  and  sometimes 
brilliuit  skstches  of  the  lives  and  Labonrs  of  soma 
of  the  moat  distinguished  of  modeTo  Frenoh 
rainters.  Jules  Breton,  Gorot,  G^idme,  and 
Boutanger,  not  to  ipuak  of  Hoss  Bonheur,  are  be- 
coming alinoat  as  welt  known  in  England  a 
France,  and  evaryonewill  be  interested  in  lean.  _^ 
details  of  their  careers.  The  illustrations  an 
singularly  beautiful.  They  are  produced  by  MaasEB. 
Goupil's  proeeas,  that  is,  by  photogisphinir  on 
steel,  and  afWwarda  etching  by  acid.  They 
lack  the  aharpness  of  engraving,  but  instead  they 
possess  a  aoftneis  and  breadth  of  tone  that  makes 
them  look  almost  like  meizotinte  or  drawings  in 
Indian  ink.  The  illustrations  of  Oorot  and  H^ 
bert  show  this  peculiarity  very  cleaiiy. 

Rtfflith  Pamtere  il  iDustrated  by  Mr.  Wood- 
hury'a  well-known  process,  a  process  which  has 
alieadv  done  much  for  'Qia  muliiplicatioQ  of  good 
exam^es  of  art.  Of  course  the  illustrations  an 
inferior  in  merit  to  those  Juat  dfscnbed,  hut  nearly 
all  are  good,  some  very  good,  and  tbeie  an  forty- 
eight  of  them  instead  of  twelve.  The  lettnrpreiS, 
too,  is  lively  and  well-written,  and  gives  a  bit 
account  of  each  of  the  Artists  who  am  illusbated. 


TSB  BOClKir  OF  BBITIBB  ABQBIS. 

We  have  seen,  at  tbe  Suffolk  Stmst  Oalleay 
tanaated  by  this  oorporatioo,  very  much  woiae 
axhibitianB  than  the  one  which  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  6th  eunsnt ;  for  instance,  the  last 
display  that  wereviewsd  was  much  wone,  and  aiuea 
then  there  had  been  another  intermedials  one 
which,  as  it  happanad,  we  did  not  see.  If  on  the 
present  oecssion  we  entered  Suffolk  Street  with  a 
feeling  of  depresmon,  wa  quitted  it  with  one 
almost  of  complacency:  for  evMTthiig  is  oom- 

Iliera  is  one  most  eicelleutand  euiious  pietura; 
to  which,  though  it  is  only  an  "animal-picture." 
and  a  water-eolour  among  a  prepondsranee  of  oil- 
paiatingB,  we  shall  give  theprecedenee.  It  is  hy 
Mr.  HT  Bright,  entitled  7%»  Fatouriti  of  tA» 
Saaton;  and  represents  a  robin-redbreast,  in  a 
anowy  winter,  perched  on  a,  holly-twig,  singing 
with  all  his  migiit  to  an  endless  and  doae-padracl 
congre^tion  of  sparrows,  which  load  the  boughs 
of  a  neighbouring  ahmb  thicker  than  blackberries. 
This  is  oUB  of  those  startling  pieces  of  exceptional 
realism  which,  once  seen,  can  hardly  be  forgotten. 
The  constant  variety  of  poae,  action,  and  ex- 
presaion,  in  the  birds,  and  the  exquisite  precisian 
of  the  plumsge-paintiDg,  could  scarcely  be  over- 
praised :  the  hmoicape  material  ia  somewhat  less 
good,  vet  by  no  raeana  amiss.  When  ws  say  that 
Mr.  Wolf  might  be  proud  to  clum  this  work  M 
hie  own,  we  propound  about  as  much  in  its 
behoof  as  critic  can  -,  and  it  has  thia  additional 
merit — that,  though  good  enough  for  Mr.  Wolf  in 
point  of  study,  expression,  and  nice-handedneas, 
it  is  not  in  any  de^ee  servilely  imitative  of  his 
atyle.  Here  is  a  picture  to  delight  children,  and 
to  surprise  artiste ;  even  a  Japanese  designer  of 
bird-hfe  would  be  put  on  his  mettle  by  it. 

We  will  take  next,  from  among  the  (Hl-paint>> 
logs,  a  figure-snhject  and  a  ssMiaee,  as  trsnsoend- 
ing  the  ordinary  level  of  the  einibition. 

The  former  ia  Tht  Em  of  the  Battia,  by  Mr. 
Donaldson ;  Joan  of  Are  holding  tiie  triincbeoa 
of  command,  and  dis^ying  her  consecrated 
banner,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops.  Her 
fsce  is  strong  and  comely,  without  peculiarity — 
not  unlike  the  type  of  face  moetiy   afiected  itt 

Cires   by  Etty:    the  hMr  of  hffi  unhelmetad 
streUBs  nnconfined  behind  her  shonldeaa 
Class  ta  her  the  host  is  bona  hj  prissts  in  pKH 
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GMnoii.  The  Boldkn,  crocBbowmen  moetlj,  kneel 
aa   the   aacied  amj  and  the  heareii-lullowsd 

maiden  confront  tliwn.  Thsj  are  clean-ahaTen 
men,  chiefl;  uudar-dzed,  whioh  may  ^baps  be 
adviwdlj  intended  bj  tiie  painter,  u  indicating 
the  adlitaij  exHaustJon  of  the  French  kingdom, 
and  the  unaelectneM  of  her  raw  leviee.  The  akv 
is  ninj— «ieemab  in  the  lighted  spaces  which 
show  amia  the  clouds.  This  is  couddeiaUy  the 
largest  picture  which  ire  lemembei  from  Ur. 
Donotdson's  hand — not  the  best:  itUcluBoroethiiLg 
in  stress  of  &ciilty  and  weightineM  of  work.  Ws 
maj  name  alon^  with  it  his  other  oil-p^ntino;, 
Pi^rimi  M^vmmff  Some,  in  a  steep  Italian  land- 
scape ;  too  husky  in  colour,  and  the  &cea  rather 
penunctorily  done ;  the  artist  seems  to  have 
aimed  here,  to  some  extent,  at  the  executive 
manner  of  Mr.  Watts.  His  three  water-colouTS 
are  more  distinctly  in  his  own  wsv.  The  Indian 
JuggUn  hits  his  purposed  mark— barbaric  beauty 
ana  pomp,  and  brilhant  BdntiUating  costume :  a 
woman  is  throwing  various  apples  aa  she  poses  and 
paces  before  the  court,  to  the  music  of  the  niin- 
strels.  The  PonU  del  Faraduo,  Veitiet,  is  pictur- 
esq^nely  efiective. 

The  sea-piece  to  which  we  adverted  is  the 
China  aippert  of  ih.W.O.Wyme.  This  shows, 
in  a  very  spirited  way,  the  winged  vessels  scud- 
ding along  at  a  spankmg  rate,  attended  by.darting 
and  swooping  sea-fowl :  a  long-backed  green  wave 
speeds  the  dippers  on  tlieir  path.  The  yellow 
horizon,  tending  towards  a  tinge  of  green,  is  em- 
banked above  by  a  ponderous  mass  of  rounded 
and  propending  clouds.  The  work  ie  eminent  for 
mce,  motion,  and  "go;"  its  principal  defect  is 
Uie  opacity  of  the  grey  turmoil  of  the  fot^romid 
sea.  Another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  T/ie 
Oolthn  Affe,  is  also  a  seaside  subject ;  a  aandheap, 
with  its  meaere  Brasses,  and  blue  vegetation. 
The  sense  of  (Hear  light  brilliancj,  airy  and  sps- 
(90UB,  is  extremely  true,  slightly  wrought  though 
thepictnte  is. 

We  shall .  now  go  through  the  list  of  such 
other  figure^ubjects,  punted  in  oils,  as  seem  de- 
serving of  specification ;  leaving  for  a  second 
article  the  landscapes,  minor  subjects,  and  water- 
colours. 

A  little  picture,  fruAn-  Ihe  Lan^,  by  Mr. 
Olausui,  is  particularly  sood:  it  represents  two 
old  French  conntry-peowe  seated,  in  the  placid 
rich-hued  evening,  at  the  door  of  a  house ',  a 
woman  and  baby  ere  behind;  a  little  girl  tugs 
briskly  at  a  pump-handle.  Tivo  half-figures  of 
a  small  girl  by  Mr.  Oadsby  are  extremely  true  in 
expression  ;  A  lAtUe  Thief  and  Detected.  In  the 
flnt  picture,  the  child  is  about  to  purloin  some 
grapes  from  a  plate— she  reaches  her  hand  for- 
ward, and  glances  back  with  surreptitious  nervous- 
ness: in  the  second,  with  wiae  eyes  cowed 
though  not  drooped,  she  holds  tike  grapes 
guiltily  in  front  of  her  pinafore.  Along  with 
th^  truth,  these  pictures  have  facile  handling : 
some  higher  grade  of  artistic  refinement  would, 
however,  be  desiraBle.  Mr.  Halsnelle's  Sketch  in 
th»  Fiaxxa  of  tht  Ltlter-Writen,  Rome,  is,  as 
usual,  cleverly  and  naturally  arranged:  the  colours 
of  the  costumes  are  somewhat  raok. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  following : — Peele, 
Tht  Finry  Tola ;  a  litUe  girl  reading.  Moseley, 
"  Call  him  away,  pleaie ;  "  a  girl  holding  a  white 
kitten,  and  accosted  by  a  dog,  an  unbidden 
Tisitor ;  tmthfiilly  expressed.  L.  Smyths,  Over 
the  Way ;  a  servant-girl  at  a  vrindow,  leaning  over 
a  box  of  nasturtiums,  vivid  enough.  Tourrier, 
Piigrinu  at  the  Shrine  ;  a  subject  of  the  sixteenth 
century— the  painting  smooth,  the  devotional  feel- 
ing somewhat  "  to  order " :  the  artist  can  do 
better  than  this  when  he  chooses.  J.  T.  Lucas, 
J^undtr ;  two  OromweUisn  soldiers  at  a  tiessure- 
chest;  unsightly  and  rather  coarse,  but  true  in 
Its  wav.  Hiss  M.  Backhouse,  "  Contider  the 
LiUet;  a  brunette  some  tea  years  of  age,  in  a 
Moattiug  position,  holding  the  flowers.  Ashton, 
An  Offer,  la.  a  laTishly  furnished  room,  in  which 
the  cobui  aod  glittei  of  many  objects  tamper  a 


certain  opaiuty  of  painting,  an  elderly  lady  is 
seated,  residing  a  letter  addressed  most  prolMkblv 
'    her  daughter ;  ths  latter  kneels  beside  he  ' 


like  that  of  Mr.  Hemy,  in  a  crude  stage:  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  good  work  from 
Mr.  Ashton  at  some  future  day.  R.  I.  Gordon, 
The  Minialwe ;  a  lady  in  black  velvet  looks  at 
the  mmvenir,  holding  it  out  at  arm's  length  on  a 
table.  Sinkel  (of  Diisseldorf),  The  Sol^  Virgin; 
a  wretched  piece  of  pretence,  sham  punty  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  sham  nicety  of  artistic  limning ', 
no  style  of  art  can  be  more  contemptible  than 
this,  which  might  well  be  left  to  the  suffiagea  of 
Gferman  nursery^jovemeeses.  D.  Bates,  Interior 
of  a  Fiiherman'e  Cottage,  Zuyder  Zee,  dark  and 
rather  dingy  in  colour,  unelaborately  but  capably 
handled,  and  with  pleasing  material  of  costume 
and  accessory.  C.  N.  Kennedy,  The  Student;  a 
young  lady  reading  aa  she  walks  in  the  grounds 
of  a  house,  with  drooping  chesnut-foliage,  at- 
tended by  a  hoond ;  not  a  finished  production,  but 
marked  by  a  certain  superiority.  A.  Dixon,  TAe 
Ten^ation  of  St.  Kevin ; — 
" '  You're  a  good  hand  at  flshing,'  says  Kate ; 

'  It's  vourself  that  Iuidwb  how  to  hook  them : 
But,  when  yon  have  caught  them,  agrah  I 

Don't  you  vrant  a  joong  iroman  to  cook  them  ? ' " 
This  is  a  picture  of  a  very  low  level  of  sentiment, 
tending  unmistakeably  towards  the  Tulgar ;  it  has 
nevertheless  some  spnghtliness,  and  the  colour  is 
soft  and  harmonious— lesa  so  in  the  sky  than  else- 
where, T.  Morgan,  "  CoTna  along ; "  a  small  girl 
lingers  in  a  corn-field  path,  to  pluck  a  pappy ;  aer 
mother,  holding  an  infant,  calls  her  on.  Havers, 
A  FoUer-Mother,  and  Caaght.  The  former  repre- 
sents a  young  lady,  in  the  costume  of  about  1610, 
feeding  some  ducklings ;  the  latter,  a  aimilar  young 
lady  with  a  butterfly-net,  waUdns  up  a  slope ; 
both  of  tbem  pleasant  nicely-felt  little  pictures. 
W,  Wilsonj  T>ie  Buryomaiter ;  a  head-and- 
shouldeis  piece,  life-sized,  pourtmying  a  man 
turned  of  nfty,  of  laborious  and  considerate  as- 
pect, in  the  costume  of  the  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, creditably  done.  W.  M.  RossKrrr. . 


ABI  BAUBS. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  was  sold  at  IJverpool,  by 
Meeeis.  Branch  and  Leete,  a  most  important  and 
interesting  consignment  of  Japanese  porcelain  and 
faience  procured  by  a  private  collector  during  a 
nine  years'  residence  at  Yedo.  The  two  principal 
cnnsignmenis  of  Japan  ware  hitherto  sent  to 
Europe  have  been  those  exhibited  bythe  Japanese 
Comutissioners  at  the  Paria  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  again  at  that  of  Vienna  in  1873;  but  at 
neither  were  displayed  pieces  of  old  Satsuma  ware 
to  be  compared  with  the  truly  grand  specimens  in 
this  sale.  The  prices  they  obtained  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  exceptional  merit,  and  of  the 
conviction  among  collectors  that  Japan 
supply  littie  more  of  the  genuine  old  ware 
large  temple  vase  of  the  finest  period  of  Sateuma 
ware,  most  important  in  its  sise,  24  inches  high, 
taken  from  a  temple  near  Kioto,  the  palatial  re 
dence  of  the  first  Tycoon,  1G70,  and  supposed 
have  been  a  votive  offering,  is  of  a  cream-coloured 
paste,  boldly  crackled,  with  two  large  medallions 
containing  mythological  subjects  and  saints  with 
golden  nimbi ;  it  sold  for  uie  enormous  sum  of 
400  gs.  A  pair  of  Satsuma  vases,  lOJ  inches 
high,  with  Buddhic  subjects,  300  gs. ;  two  other 
vases  of  the  best  period  of  Satsuma /iii'«nce,  cream- 
coloured  paste,  crackled  glaze,  the  decoration  con- 
sisting of  twelve  open  &is  painted  with  various 
subjects,  IS6J.,  and  its  companion  for  the  same 
price.  OtIierVases  of  old  Satsuma  sold  atllOgs., 
80  gs,,  and  50  gs.  Of  the  Kioto  fmence,  a  fine 
old  vase,  probably  a  votive  offering,  with  mytho- 
logical subjects  and  sunts  with  golden  nimbi 
like  the  400  guinea  Satsuma  vase,  sold  for 
""       An    oblong    dish    of    the    same    


anthemum  in  high  nlief,  in  red  ensmsls  snd 
gold,  SOI. ;  a  bowl  of  ancient  Kioto  fofenw,  Inff 
paste  and  crsckled  jB^ze,  with  arcWc  figures,  , 
36  gs.,  and  another  30i.  j  a  hage  vase  with  figuia  i 
in  medallions,  red  enamels  and  gold,  G6I.,  snd  the 
companion,  601.;  perfume  buTMT,  with  diagons 
and  clouds  in  reli^,  the  cover  formed  of  a  curled 
dragon  issuing  frata  the  waves  of  the  sea,  ysUor 
and  green,  4i.  lit. ;  a  p(ur  of  crackled  bsrise  of 
Hizen  porcelain,  decoiated  with  fhns  in  gold,  vA 
powdered  witii  the  mallow-leaved  crest  of  tk  < 
Tycoon,  SSL ;  baan  of  Tokio,  painted  in  imit^ 
tioQ  of  Satauma,  61.  10*. ;  pur  of  flower  tu», 
Awata/oiencB,  19  fa.,  snd  another,  21  gs ;  »  tts- 
pot  of  fine  modem  Ksga  ware  with  figures  M- 
cately  painted  on  a  ground  of  bumisaed  goU, 
30  gs, ;  large  Saga  basin,  elaborately  decorated 
with  medalnons  of  figures  and  flowers  in  r«d  and 
gold,  4J.  IS*.,  and  others,  8i.,  6L,  and  4J.  16l;  t 
pedr  of  hand-finished  ancient  bronie  figures,  re- 
presenting Japanese  divinities,  Force  and  Justice, 
901. ;  vase  of  Chinese  cloisonnS  enamel,  60;,  The 
sale  realised  S,l34l.  It.  ed. 

Tee  sales  of  this  last  week  have  been  of  so 
special  interest.  Messrs.  Sotheby  had  a  china  sale 
on  the  8th  and  9th,  but  the  quality  of  ths  b(ed- 
mens  was  not  such  as  to  command  hick  pnot. 
Bow,  pair  of  figures,  Bacchus  snd  Ariaone,  ISi.; 
Venus  and  Doves,  lUfii. ;  Minsrvs,  H.  ISi; 
a  pair  of  Batterses  enamel  candlesticks,  Si.  i^-; 
Bnstol  cup,  71.  16*. ;  another,  91. ;  Chelsea  boiri, 
111.  16«.;rigure  of  Justice,  ISgs.;  TwoKjmpl* 
221.  Two  fcie  ruby  back  oriental  plalss,  «tt 
figure  of  Chinese  lady  and  bar  children,  from  tie 
Beckford  Sale,  sold    for   15*.  10*.  and  ISi  i 

Derby  Falstaff,  11;.  16sj  Mottled  b 

silver  mounted,  12?.  Wedgwood 
porphyry  vase,  with  gilt  satyr  1 
another,  Ql.  10s. 

Ai  a  sale  of  engravings  at  Messrs.  Sotbeh's  od 
the  6th  inst,  an  engraving  by  Watson  of  Sit    , 
Joshua  ReyHolds's  Slraaberrj/OtrltoU  forSW.  \% 
the  highest  price  yet  given. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Maulai  sale  (Hot^ 
Drottot),  three  Gobelin  tapestines,  with  mjtia- 
logical  figures  in  rich  medallions,  after  the  stjb 
of  Krain,  Louis  XIV.  period,  sold  for  25,000  a. 
A  porti&re  of  Beauvtus  tftpeatiy,  vrith  the  fsVle  o' 
the  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  by  Oudry,  805  fr,  Iw 
whole  sale  realised  I8e,6ei  fr. 


and  Beotley,  a 


NOTES  AND  2fSWS. 
On  December  10  the  President,  Sir  Fhwos 
Grant,  distributed  the  prizes  to  students  of  tlia 
Koyal  Academy.  He  stated  that  the  compeUiw 
works  this  year  were  of  unusual  excelleoce,  espe- 
cially in  sculpture  and  in  historical  painting.  F* 
each  of  these  two  departments  a  second  scholitr- 
ship  would  on  the  present  occasion  he  given.  « 
had  ahn  been  resolved  that  in  future,m«BMM 
great  merit  coming- short  of  the  first  and  ww"J 
medals,  a  certificate  of  honourable  mention  ehonW 
be  accorded.  The  prizes  were  sa  follows  (inoi 
enumeration,  1  means  "gold  medal  and  sclioBr^ 
ship;"  2,  "  second  scholarship ; "  3.  "lioio^^^^ 
mention").  Historical  punting,  .^Ani ""^ {«^ 
coi^ontcd  by  Elijah  in  the  Vtneyard  of  Af^- 
1,  Frank  Dicksee;  2,  3.  0.  Dollman;  -I.  J-  >^- 
Eooke.  Sculpture,  A  WarHor  biarmg  ' 
Wounded  Youth  from  the  Sattle-l,  W.  ThorM- 
crofts ;  2,  J.  S.  Webber  ;  3,  W.  C.  Mav.  AKtt- 
teeture,  A  A'oblemm'e  Houte—Oold  Medsl,  "■ 
Frame :  3,  G.  L.  Luker  ;  TravelUng  StudeniaiiP, 
Bernard  Smitii.  Landscape  (Turner  M«l»^;' 
"  Under  the  Opening  Eydidtofthe  Mam  -^'™' 
J.  H.  Dftvies;  Silver,  E.  H.  Beame;  3,  't-Jt 
Wilkinson.  Otiier  minor  priiea  (Hie,  ^^'i^^'Cf/ 
were  secured  by  Phillips,  IHckinson,  Bone,  IWm, 
Gilbert,  Kate  May,  L*lh8nqu8,  Chnstie,  lyia. 
Branch,  Price,  EsJes. 
/w,  Aa  oQiong  aisn  oi  uie  same  wkb,  Mbs.  Mmkot  (30  'W'estbonine  Terscelp^ 
miammt«d  with  a  golden  pheueot  and  chrys-  J  poses  to  hold  in  Iiondon,  towsrds  tus  okx' 
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next  Fa\aaaiy,  an  ezhilntion  of  the  woxka  of  her 
husbnnd,  the  AniBiican  tondscape-Jiunter  who 
died  TBij  suddenlVr  in  the  prime  of  life,  some  few 
yean  ago.  Mr.  Mignot  was  certainly  an  artist  of 
uncommon  talent,  sa  proTed  in  numerous  London 
Qttlleriefl,  and  waa  in  the  hahit  of  aelectinfr  iub- 
jects  out  of  the  ordinary  heat  The  exhibition 
should  prove  proportionatelj  attractiTe. 

Hr.  Alka-Tadeiu  and  his  wife  are  now  in 
Bome :  they  have  pasaed  throngh  Florence,  and 
are  to  go  on  to  NaplM. 

"  Thbofhila.  Palmer  "  is  the  subject  of  the 
last  etching  by  U.  Itajon,  in  which  the  gnces  of 
a  great  portr^t  ptunter  and  the  graces  of  his  sub- 
ject are  caught  and  reproduced  with  accomplished 
art.  The  etching  from  an  artist's  proof  of  which 
we  are  now  wnting  is  of  the  finest  kind :  the 
modelling  of  the  face,  which  has  baffled  so  many 
modern  aitiata  in  etching,  being  as  admirably  aue- 
ceesfid  as  if  the  work  were,  in  this  particular,  the 
production  of  a  great  old  master.  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Palmer  of  Golden  Square  publiahee  the  piintj  and 
the  artiat's  proo& — bb  poasiolj  the  ordinaiy  impres- 
sions also—are  protected  by  a  window-mount. 

Ah  exhibition  of  the  Oercle  Artistiqne  d'Anvers 
is  now  open.  Among  the  names  of  the  exhibitora 
we  find^  those  of  verhaert,  Henri  Sohaefels, 
Linnig,  Janseena,  and  others  less  known  to 
English  readers. 

Pbofbssok  "Wilhbijc  Oakphaubbb',  of  Biiasel- 
dorf,  has  just  finiahed  a  ^xge  picture  for  the 
German  Emperor,  representing  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Berlin  after  the  Franco-German  War 
in  June,  1871,  Most  of  the  flf^wes  are  portraits, 
and  the  work  ia  very  Iiighly  praised. 

Thb  next  number  of  the  Oatette  de»  Seaux- 
Artt  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  Michel  Angelo. 
It  will  be  published  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and 
an  the  best  writers  on  the  staff  of  the  journal  are 
engaged  on  it. 

Thb  Valenciennee  Oommisaion  formed  to 
oiganise  a  aubecription  for  erecting  a  monument 
to  Carpeaui  and  a  statue  of  Watteau  have  decided 
to  throw  open  the  subecription,  so  as  to  make  the 
undertaldng  a  national,  instead  of  merelj  a  local 
one,  as  waa  at  first  intended. 

Axoirs  the  new  pictures  leoenthr  placed  in  the 
Luxembourg  are  La  Nympht  (kntehie  by  M. 
Henner,  a  portrait  by  M.  Oarolns  Buisn,  another 
Dortrait  by  H.  Hubert,  and  the  Tamar  of  M. 
CabimeL 

M.  Lehormaht  has  begun  a  coarse  of  lectures 
on  Archaeobrr  at  the  Biblioth^ne  Nationale. 
His  subject  wiu  be  "  Ancient  Money  in  relation 
to  History.  Art,  and  Political  Economy."  It  is 
the  first  time,  according  to  the  CArtmi^,  that 
the  course  has  been  devoted  to  numismatics. 

Wblls  Oollbbb,  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  haa  been 

E rented  with  two  pieces  oP  ecolptare  churning  to 
the  work  of  Oanova.  One  is  a  marble  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  the  other  is  a  bust  of  Marie 
Louise.  It  is  said  that  they  were  sent  as  a  present 
in  1839  by  Louis  Philippe  to  a  distinguished 
dtizen  of  Mexico,  upon  whose  death  they  were 
sold  and  brought  to  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  W.  OHAMnm,  the  Bottom  gwre-punter, 
known  in  Inland  as  the  figure  artist  of  Hr.Ed  ward 
King's  work  on  the  SouUiem  States  of  America, 
is  now  on  a  tour  of  America  tar  L'lliuitration  of 
Paris.  His  sketches  are  to  appear  during  the 
centennial  year. 

A  ROBBXRX  which  was  perpetrated  on  the 
evening  of  December  1  at  the  National  Museum 
of  Bucharest  involved  theloas  of  the  fhmous  golden 
hen  and  chickens,  the  spedal  treasure  of  the  col- 
lection. The  group,  which  was  of  pure  KoiA,  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  weighed 
about  34  lbs.,  was  of  very  ancient  workmanship, 
and  WAS  dog  up  some  jwn  ago  at  FetrosA.  The 
robbers  also  carried  away  the  massive  coliien  am- 


pbora  and  pedestal,  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Petrosa-find,  leaving  only  a  portion  of  the  broken 
head  of  the  golden  hen  in  tne  snow  outside  the 
Museum  building,  where  they  had  probably 
dropped  it  in  the  nurry  of  their  retreat. 

Tbe  series  of  VorlegeblMer,  or  iJluBtralionsfrom 
ancient  works  of  art  for  the  use  of  students  of 
archaeology,  published  everr  Ohriatmas  by  Pro- 
fessor Conze,  of  Vienna,  will  this  jear  be  perhaps 
more  than  usually  intereetip^.  The  aeries  conaiate 
of  twelve  1b^  platee,  of  which  the  first  five  are 
devoted  to  engravings  of  vases  from  the  hand  of 
the  Greek  vase  painter,  Duria,  whose  style  is  pB> 
ticularly  inlereating  from  its  &eedom  of  drawing 
and  sldlful  composition  as  compared  with  an 
archaic  severity  observable  more  or  leea  iu  the 
types  of  all  bis  figures,  i.e.,  in  the  proportions  and 
in  the  markings  of  the  anatomy.  Agam,  plate  vii., 
we  notice,  is  occupied  with  the  presumable  copies 
now  existing  from  the  famous  group  of  sculpture 
which  Xerxea  carried  otf  from  Athens,  representing 
the  trranmcides  Harmodios  and  Anatogeitoa. 
The  eight  figures  on  this  plate  consist  of  two 
statues  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  two  statues  in 
the  Garden  Boboli  at  Florence,  a  relief  on  a  marble 
eliur  at  Athens,  a  group  painted  on  the  shield  of 
Athena  on  a  Panathenaic  amphora  from  Cyrene,now 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  leverse  of  an  Athenian 
tetiadrachm,  and  a  group  on  a  piece  of  lead  from 
Athena.  Plate  viii.  gives  representations  of  the 
sculptures  on  the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthe- 
non, viz. : — ^1)  Carrey's  drawinc  of  the  pediment 
as  it  was  in  1374;  (2)  Nomtel's  anonymous 
drawing )  (3)  Dalton's  drawing  iu  1749 ;  and  (4) 
the  present  condition  of  the  pediment.  This  is 
followed  on  plate  ix.  by  an  curving  of  the  cele- 
brated Kertch  vase,  now  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
importance  of  which  was  recently  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Newton  in  the  ACASXiti  as  suppljing  the 
now  miMJng  central  group  of  this  pediment. 

The  November  number  of  the  StdUUmo  di  Q>r- 
nipondtrusa  Arehedogica  contains  short  notices  of 
recent  excavations  ^  {a)  on  the  Via  Latina,  about 
tluee  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Servian  boundary ; 
(b)  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  and  (c)  at  Sarteano.  As 
yet  very  little  has  been  gained  by  the  first-men- 
tioned excavations,  the  only  object  of  importance 
being  a  sarcophsgus  sculptured  with  the  figiue  of 
a  woman  in  the  attdtude  of  pntving,  that  is,  with 
the  right  arm  ruaed,  and  the  leR  in  her  lap.  The 
writer,  E.  Stevenson,  seeks  to  identify  thia  figure 
with  the  Roman  Pittai.  The  sarcophagus,  he 
thinks,  ia  the  work  of  the  Christian  period,  and  a 
fine  example  of  it.  It  seema  that  in  excavations 
previously  made  in  the  same  place  were  found  cer- 
tain baa-reliefs  of  Christian  style  which,  however, 
were  removed  from  Home  to  Naples  and  are  not 
now  accessible.  As  to  the  excavations  on  the 
Esquiline,  the  point  to  which  De  Roesi  here  calls 
attention  is  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  rude 
hand-made  pottery  in  the  stratum  immediately 
below  the  wall  of  Serrius  Tullius,  which  pottery 
is  of  precisely  the  same  class  as  that  found  in  the 
ancient  cemetery  of  Albano,  near  Csatel  Gondolfo. 
The  Albano  pottery  being  found  under  a  bed  of 
lava  from  a  volcano  which  was  extinct  before  the 
strictly  historical  age  of  Bome,  some  idea  of  its 
antiquity  is  obtuned  from  that.  De  Rossi  tliinka 
that  the  art  of  pottery  had  not  advanced  beyond 
this  primitive  stage  when  the  wall  of  Serviua  was 
bnilt,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Esquiline 
who  left  the  fragments  now  discovered  were  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  those  who  built  thewaU. 
ExcBvaUons  in  tlie  spring  of  the  present  year  on 
the  estate  of  Bsccacciano,  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  town  of  Sarteano,  brought  to  light  an  ancient 
cemetery  corresponding  in  its  general  features  to 
that  of  Poggio  nenzo,  from  which  so  many  objects 
have  been  obtained  illustrating  the  primitive  art 
of  Northern  Italy.  Like  the  tombs  at  Poggio 
Renzo,  those  also  at  Sarteano  are  dug  in  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  well,  lined  with  stones  and  fiints, 
and  contiun  in  the  centre  a  vase  of  coarse  clay 
holding  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.    But  it  is 


noticeable  that  the  vases  of  Sarteano  are  entirely 
without  ornament,  while  those  of  Poggio  Benio 
are  decorated  with  geometrical  patterns,  with  the 
exception  of  those  found  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  cemetery,  which,  it  is  aivued,  must  have  been 
the  most  ancient  part  of  it,  from  the  general  rude- 
ness of  the  objects  always  found  there.  Within 
the  vases  of  Sarteano  are  also  found  smaller  speci- 
mens of  pottery  which,  says  Signer  Helbig,  have 
a  strange  resemblance  to  the  fragments  discovered 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  ten  metres  below  tlie 
bastion  of  Cimon,  to  the  pottery  of  Albano,  and 
to  a  class  of  vases  found  in  Cyprus.  The  object 
of  collecting  so  diligently  aa  is  now  being  done 
observations  about  t^e  discovery  of  primitive 
pottery  is  to  see  whether  any  light  can  be  thrown 
by  them  on  the  question  aa  to  wliether  the  first 
immigiants  into  the  peninsula  of  Italy  had  brought 
with  them  a  certain  class  of  designs  for  the  deco- 
ration of  utenaila  and  such  like,  or  whether  they 
had  developed  this  art  of  deaign  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Italy,  either  through  contact  widi  traders 
from  other  nations  or  independently. 


heiress  of  the  Brignoli  Sale,  and  through  her  be- 
came possessed  of  the  well-known  Pakzzo  Brig- 
nole,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  the  Palazio 
Rosso,  in  the  Via  Nuova,  Genoa.  It  contains  one 
of  the  moat  celebrated  private  collections  of  old 
art  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  has  long  been  &moiis 
for  its  portiaits  by  Vandyke.  The  pictures  have, 
however,  been  seriously  diminished  in  value  by  the 
operations  of  an  incapable  Genoese  artist,  who 
has  injured  them  by  scouring  and  re-painting  to 
a  lamentable  extent.  Unhappily,  he  has  been 
allowed  to  work  in  the  same  disgraceful  manner 
on  the  pictures  of  the  Balbi,  on  one  or  more  of 
those  of  the  Dursizo,  and  on  other  works  of  art  in 
Genoa ;  and  wherever  his  ruthless  proceedings 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  i^orant  proprietors, 
he  has  reduced  the  valae  of  their  collections  ninety 
per  cent.  The  Duke,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife, 
and  of  his  hair,  haa  preeented  the  noble  Red  Palaoe 
and  the  once  very  valuable  collection  to  the  dty 
of  Genoa,  to  be  preserved  for  ever  aa  public 
property.  He  is  no  doubt  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  injury  which  has  been  done  by  criminal  in- 
capacity to  the  pictures,  and  therefore  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  gift  is  not  diminished  by  their 
impured  value.  There  may  be  a  hope  tliat  by  a 
reuly  capable  restorer  the  modern  re-touohing 
might  be  removed.  But  Genoa  is  not  the  d^ 
where  such  an  artist  is  to  be  fonnd,  art  being  at 
a  low  ebb  there,  and  there  ia  so  prevalent  an 
ignorance  of  it  that  there  is  always  peril  of  the 
substitution  of  one  incapable  for  another,  and  of 
increased  damage  to  this  fine,  but  deplorably  ill- 
used  collection,  f  Hie  same  generous  donor  has 
likewise  presented  the  ci^  with  20,000,000  francs, 
to  improve  the  harbour. 

Air  exhibition  of  modem  pictures  and  sculptures 
has  been  opened  at  Genoa,  which,  so  &r  ss  the 
native  artiats  are  concemea,  ia  deplorable*,  any 
pictures  of  merit  which  it  contains  have  been 

Cinted  elsewhere.  The  native  sculpture  is  rather 
tter,  but  ia  to  the  last  degree  barocco  in  taste. 
The  Italians  are  the  best  modellers  in  the  world, 
they  are  e<iually  preeminent  as  workers  in  msrble, 
and  their  imitations  of  old  seulptm^  have  decdved 


is  made  comparatiTe  , 
which  so  geneMUy  prevails. 


THB  BTAGB. 

THI  mw  FIAT  AT  THX  OOVRI. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbkrt  is  a  tolerabtv  accomplished 
man  of  the  world,  whom  some  of  Lis  friends  are 
pleased  to  regard  as  a  poet    That  he  should  be 

ao  regarded  is  a  strange  instance  of  the  way  in 
which,  among  those  not  the  moat  thoughtful,  a 
proved  suecesa  in  one  thing  is  held  to  enaure  a 
success  in  another.    An  accepted  divine,  whose 
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triamphi  an  in  tbe  ptil|ut,  tia«  onl^  to  contribute 
to  a  popnltr  mngatine,  tn  be  nccriTed,  b;  those 
who  do  Dot  know  literature,  ta  a  loading  writer. 
An  accepted  painter  makes  a  micdt  d'eitime  with 
poems,  wMch  bam  an  unknown  hand,  would  be 
■et  down  ai  twaddle.  A.  Court  eseayist  ia  received 
M  a  competent  writer  of  novela.  And  so  it  ia 
perhaps  not  vniy  sarprising  that  a  public  which 
applauded  some  wittr  ballads,  and  which  applauds 
aaldrical  comedies,  iroin  Mir.  Gilbert,  should  be 
in  danger  of  being  penuaded,  when  ne  writes  a 
&irj  play,  that  his  blank  rene  ia  poetrr,  and  his 
scenic  contrivancea  trath  to  nature  ana  the  life. 
Bat  then  it  maj  in  reason  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  the  author  of  Smetheart*. 

Broken  Seartt,  at  Mr.  Hare's  theatre,  is  a  bad 
dream  of  the  Tempett.  Most  of  it  is  a  new  setting 
of  ft  fragment  of  oiat  play.  It  mar  poseiblv  have 
been  actually  suggested  by  the  Tenmat,  thouarh, 
as  Mr.  Qilbert  does  not  lack  invention,  probeblv 
not.  But  whether  euggested  or  spontaneous,  it 
might,  at  least  on  its  eompletioo,  nave  occurred 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  that  its  merit  had  been  anticipated. 
Vavir  is  a  Miranda,  Florian  a  Ferdinand,  Mouata 
a  ^mpathetic  Oaliban. 

Of  course  the  particular  foiry  elunent  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  Hr.  Qilbot's  pieoa  is 
in  some  sense  a  new  &Dcy — a  fimay  at  all  events 
with  which  the  Tempett  has  nothing  to  do.  But 
it  is  a  fancy  of  no  vuue,  or  at  best  a  fiuicy  which 
could  only  have  tbIdo  were  it  enriched  and 
■domed  by  the  poetic  thought  of  a  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  The  love  of  a  girl  for  a  brook  oraffun- 
diat  i«  aa  purely  fleeting  and  delicate  an  ima^n»- 
tion  that  you  cannot  teing  it  into  contact  with 
tbe  glare  of  footlights  and  the  colours  of  a  stage 
sunset.  Supposing  that  Vavir  addreesed  to  her 
Bun-dial,  or  Hilda  to  her  brook,  words  that  en-- 
shrine  poetic  thought,  and  not  ^e  commonplace 
confidences  of  a  commonplace  young  woman  to  her 
lover,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  then,  the  more 
poetic  were  the  thought,  the  more  removed  ham 
the  theatre  would  he  the  place  (or  its  eipieasion, 
nnce  even  of  Shaksperian  piecee  those  which  hold 
the  theatre  leaat  are  those  abounding  most  in 
delicate  imaginings  of  the  dream  world  of  a  poet. 
The  Midtummer  Ififfhi'g  Dream  can  hardly  be  suc- 
cessful on  tbs  stage.  What  then  are  the  chances 
of  legitimate  succeea  for  a  piece  ostensibly  founded 
on  a  fiincy  meant  to  be  poetical,  but  enriched 
and  supported  and  made  charming  bf  no  genuine 
poetjcal  treatment  P  It  ia  not  the  introduction  of 
a  talisman,  of  a  veil  which  renders  invisible  the 
person  who  dons  it,  nor  the  introduction  of  anch 
a  fanc^  as  that  of  a  girl,  not  brain-sick,  fitllin^  in 
love  with  A  snn-dial,  that  excuses  a  writer  aom 
seeking  the  interest  of  his  play,  and  finding  it,  in 
the  daahings  of  human  emotion,  the  varieties  of 
human  chsmcter.  Hr.  Gilbert's  peraonagM,  in 
this  new  play,  Broken  Seortt,  do  but  express 
quite  commonplace  thoughts  in  involved  and  in- 
verted words.  Thoughts  which  would  make  the 
most  prosaic  prose  are  mesaured  out  into  verse 
which  has  no  lellowahip  with  poetry. 

And  not  only  is  Mr.  Gilbert  cruelly  lacking, 
here,  in  any  poedoal  suggeetion,  in  any  individual 
beauty,  in  all  of  that  quality  which  makes  you 
feel  wbeti  yon  bare  seen  at  lesd  a  master's  tratk, 
that  von  are  the  riohar  by  a  hundred  thoughts : 
he  is  lackiDg  also  hia  average  merit  of  construo- 
tion.  The  thing  is  poorly  planned  as  well  as 
tamely  executed.  Slight  as  the  story  is — dealing 
with  the  fortunes  of  four  eharactera  only — there 
are  two  separate  atreama  of  narrative  or  action ; 
and,  strange  to  aay,  what  soems  meant  to  be  the 
main  interest — that  wliich  filli  the  first  act  and 
the  third — ia  quite  suspended  during  the  second 
act,  when  the  scenes  actually  the  most  dramatic — 
nay,  tbe  only  scenes  genuinely  dramatic  at  all — 
are  taking  place.  The  second  act — the  one  act  which 
affords  an  actress  real  opportunity  for  stage  efiect 
— is  chiefly  occupied  witn  the  business  of  the  love 
of  tbe  I>warf  Mousta  for  the  Lady  Hilda,  the 
sister  of  Vavir,  and  one  ia  led  for  awhile  to  await 
with  rising  interest  the  turn  of  that  afiur.    For 


Mousta,  I  have  said,  is  a  sympathetic  Caliban, 
more  decently  in  love  than  that  "  savage  and  de- 
formed monster,"  and  in  love,  too,  not  with 
Miranda  at  all,  but  with  the  one  character — Hilda 
— the  like  of  whom  We  do  not  find  in  The  Tempett. 
Mousta,  describing  the  "isle"  to  Floriaa,  as 
Oaliban  did  to  the  wanderers,  as  "  bir,"  strikes 
the  note  of  that  better  nature,  that  better  ^inreda- 
tion,  which  Oaliban,  if  we  wffl  but  beea  him, 
strikes  in  Tke   Temped,  there,  and  in  the  divine 


Hr.  Gilbert's  Mousta  is  "a  mifr^hapNi  imp,"  as 
Florian  calla  him  :  "  a  cnnnpled  wretch,  one-eyed 
and  lame,  hut  pasaing  honest,"  as  he  calls  himself 
(for  Mr.  Clilbert'a  vocabulair  ia  here  and  there  a 
good   one,   and    "  crumpled  wretch "   is  a  good 

Sraae) ;  and  this  mis-flhapen  imp,  who  has  served 
Ida  faithfully,  dares  to  love  her,  and  pooacaaoB 
himself  of  Florian's  taliaman  tliat  he  may  woo 
her  with  his  uglineas  invisible  and  his  identic 
undetected.  And  we  watch  vrith  divided  sym- 
pathy the  propesa  and  result  of  that  wocnng ;  a 
wooing  to  which  the  Lady  Hilda  first  vields,  and 
then  recoila  from,  and  then  crowns  witih  moment- 
Btrj  consent,  and  then  turns  to  defy  the  wooer. 
This  is  the  only  portion  of  the  play  that  ia  in 
any  sense  dramatic,  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  though  we 
have  seen  her  to  mnch  greater  advantage,  tuma  it 
to  exodlent  account.  Bo,  too,  does  Mr,  G.  W. 
Anson,  with  bleared  eyes,  crunched  form,  and 
piteous  imploring  gesture. 

But  then  this  is  properly  but  an  episode.  It  ia  in 
Vavir  that  the  interest  of  the  piece  should  centre, 
for  it  begins  and  ends  with  her.  Florian,  a 
Strang    on    the    isle,    beholds    Vavir,    talking- 


lore,  the  euD- 
dial  of  the  garden.  Using  hia  potent  veil,  he 
speaks  while  inviuble ;  speaks  as  f^^  the  sun-dial 
itself:  and  when  he  uncovers,  then  Vavir  is  as 
immediately  hia  adorer  as  Miranda  was  Ferdi- 
nand's. But  of  old  Florian  was  betrothed  to 
Hilda,  and  he  is  still  beloved  by  her,  and — the 
fairy  element  being  for  the  most  part  dropped — 
in  the  third  act,  arter  this  useless  but  dramatic 
episode  of  the  love  of  Mousta,  there  is  a  conflict 
of  self-denial  in  the  iovee  of  Hilda  and  Vavir. 
Vavir  is  dyings-she  dies  at  the  end^but  earlier 
Hilda  thinks  that  the  poeeesaion  of  Florian  would 
content  and  restore  her ;  and  she,  dying,  desires 
to  bestow  him  on  her  sister ;  and  he  himself  ia 
powerless  to  right  the  thing ;  and  at  last  Vavir 
dies  gentlj,  and  the  curtain  fells  on  a  scene  of 
quite  motiveless  tragedy.  Altogether,  an  insignifi- 
cant or  wearisome  production.  The  author  of  tbe 
BaA  SaUttdi  and  oi  Trial  by  Jury  need  not  have 
been  able  to  write  better  poetry,  out  the  author  of 
SvxethearU  should. 

Had  the  piece  been  acted  badly-^had  it  even 
been  acted  as  at  the  same  theatre  scarcely  two 
years  ago,  a  better  piece.  The  White  Pilgrim,  was 
acted — it  would  l^ve  &i1ed  entirely  on  the  first 
night  It  did  not  fail  on  the  first  night,  nor  on 
the  fourth,  when  I  saw  it,  and  that  it  did  not  fail 
before  the  audience,  says  plMnl^  two  things.  It 
says  first  that  there  is  a  public  u  London  crying 
out  for  tbe  poetical  drama ;  so  hungry  for  It, 
to  boot,  and  so  ill  accustomed  to  see  it, 
that  it  takes  (Au  for  poetical  drama.  That 
public  is  no  doubt  much  smaller  than  that 
which,  at  the  Thtitre  Francaia,  has  applauded 
Favart  in  De  Muaset  and  Sarah  fiernnardt  in 
AudnS  Theuriet,  but  it  exists,  and  a  wise  manage 
ment  might  make  provision  for  it,  did  but  the 
writers  oSer  themselveswho  should  know  the  stage 
and  understand  poetry.  It  savs  secondly — thia 
even  partial  success  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  piece — that 
the  piece  must  have  been  ably  acted,  to  persuade 
the  public  that  it  was  poetty  at  all,  And  indeed, 
as  matter  of  fact,  ite  acting  was  excellent,  That 
Mrs,  Kendal  has  been  seen  to  far  greater  ad- 
vantage boa  already  been  aaid.    But  here,  aselse- 


where,  she  preves  bsrself  on  admrn  strong  enough 
to  be  entrusted  with  dil&cultieB,  Her  rSU  divides 
itself  into  two  parts :  the  fwry  part  in  which,  like 
the  enamoured  Vavir,  aha  bends  over  an  iwiniViitte 
love — amaidenshetoo,  simple  and  surprised  occa- 
aionally,  though  one  with  graver  experiences  thu 
have  befallen  ner  sister  up  to  the  time  wImi  tbe 
sun-dial  becomes  a  man — and  the  part  in  wUch 
the  &iry  element  Is  sunk  in  tlie  more  powtrliil 
dramatic  intereet  of  her  ancounten  vrith  HovA, 
To  neither  part  did  Mrs,  Kendal  bring  any  law 
expression :  the  character  did  not  allow  her  to. 
The  naivete,  the  protecting  fondness,  tho^htl 
surprise,  the  delight  of  a  aly  triumph,  the  m- 
ploring  earneetoesB,  the  wail  of  unavailing  ngtet 
— we  have  seen  and  heard  them  before:  SDtbt 
the  playgoers  accuatoraed  to  tbs.  K«idal's  «>:% 
would  not  do  well  to  see  her  in  this  jnece,  while 
those  unaccustomed  would  find  in  it  qualities  tlul 
are  permanently  good.  And  indeed,  thoee  irko 
know  hra  acting  ue  beat,  will  have  CBuse  to  notice 
here  and  there  how  a  delivery  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent— an  iiit«lligence  excoptioudly  alert— «ui 
supply  meaning  and  force  where  meamng  and 


Mr.  Kendal  has  little  to  do  but  to  look  maalj,  and 
it  is  Kature  and  not  Art  that  has  fitted  him  for  tbu 
task.  The  popular  success,  if  popular  succeestkie 
may  be,  rests  with  Mr.  Aneoa  as  the  dwarf,  Moun, 
and  nearly  all  the  literary  and  dnmatie  merit 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  work  centres  round  thi^  psn 
Mousta  is  undoubtedlv  the  work  of  a  writer  tIo 
can  feel  and  express  the  diaabilitiee  that  wail  ra 
defbrmity  of  mind  and  body,  and  can  m«h  u 
sympathise  with  them,  in  sMne  sneb  my  wHt 
greater  master  of  a  greater  art — Velasqnei-~iffeeti 

'nhis  seeminglv  purely  realistic  studies  of  nra- 
dforgotten;  t'  '       ■   ■•     - 

its  mait- 

.he  redeeming  pmiit  in     ' 
a  piece  I  have  already  sufficiently  fiUlen  nul  of— 
is   seized  intelligent^  by   Mr.   Anson,  yet  not     I 
executed  perfectly.     His  ugliness  is  at  time)  pic- 
turesque and  at  timea  touching,  but  bs  is,  eapeciBllj     ' 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  play,  a  little  wantiif 
in  variety  of  means.     Variety  trf  means— vnrielr, 
moat  of  all,  aa  regards  intonadon— is  all  that  u     i 
lacking  for  this  part  to  Miss  Hollingsheed,  tbe     ' 
admirably  simple  Vavir.     H^  qwech,  like  thst  cf 
perh^  only  two  other  comMiennes,  is  the  elevcfl 
and  most   limpid  of  English, — the  Enslisli  ^i 
BT)od    houses,  and    not    of  the    elocutioDM^, 
One  cannot  insist  upon  this  too  much,  nor  com- 
mend it  too  strongly,  and  especially  now,  when  on 
high   places    on    t^e   stage,    English    speech  i-< 
habitually  and  cheerfully  defiled.    And  sgsin,  liic 
actresi^s   freshness  of   manner   and  eipresiion'' 
Shakspere's  "eyes  of  youth"— give  value  whicb 
no  beholder  should  hesitate  to  recognise  to  her  per- 
formance of  a  part  like  Vavir's,  or  Minnda'a  uut 
I  doubt  if  any  exoellence  of  acting,  beariog,  i>r 
being,  could  enaun  a  long  soccesa  for  the  newpl*'. 
Fridhiucx  Wuvou, 


Kne  BWILT  AT  UVaBTOOL. 

The  new  play  by  WilUe  GtdEni,  fcunded  ufffli 
the  novel  of  ArmndiUe,  was  faruag^  ont  iw 
gnat  auooess  at  the  Alaxandra  Theatre,  UvvpiMl. 
on  nnuaday  week.  The  pkit  has  been  lalBaeDtlf 
altwad  to  make  it  availaUa  (<x  diamattc  piupoM' 
but  does  not  materially  vary  from  that  m  dx 
aovel.  Miss  Gwilt,  the  ded^iing,  clevw,  sad  ot- 
scrupulous  woman,  who  haa  the  (me  redeeBunc 
feature  of  an  honest  love  for  her  husband,  Miii- 
wintar,  is  much  softened  in  the  play,  and  wins  ll>^ 
sympathy  of  the  audience  in  a  way  whicli  d«* 
mucn  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  playwright.  It  irill 
he  recollected  that  there  are  two  Man  Araisdslw, 
cousins,  one  of  whom  passes  under  the  name  of  Mid- 
winter, in  consequence  of  his  fetherhsvingconfe**" 
to  him  that  in  a  quarrel  with  his  unde,  &ttiM 
of  the  other  Annadwe,  he  had  killed  him.  Ho"- 
ever,  Midwinter  contracts  a  second  marriagB  wi''' 
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US  Owilt  undar  bis  leal  nune,  with  only  one 
itneu,  the  TilUin  ot  the  ^ece.  Dr.  DrammoDd, 
ileek,  oily,  but  murdttOiM  medical  man,  whcee 
in  k  to  gat  botb  (h«  AnudklM  out  of  tM  -wn, 
d  Hen  ptoduM  HiM  OwiH  u  the  widoir  of  «e 
Mlthv  OB*.  FaiUw  in  tkit,  he  insttneta  Ham 
irilt  how  to  poisoa  ue  ur  of  the  toaat  is  whi«h 
noadde  is  put  to  ileefi ;  bat,  in  e(»Mqiunea  of 
.  uimmetM  dMDga  of  riwpijw  a^muts, 
m  imAj  poitou  hw  hnstiaBa.    la  her  h<HroT, 


lit  hu,  in  tiw  titk  rlUt,  a  part  whieh  Hiita  har 
miisbl^,  a>d  ahowe  coorideraUe  progreea  upon 
erey  Mamefc.  In  tendenne  she  ia  Mp«eia11y 
iptmred,  and  in  auMetj  tksro  la  little  to  wigh 
r.  To  win  Ike  full  BjmpatliT  of  the  andiwee 
r  henalf  in  aipite  of  the  wickedneea  of  the 
\axactBr,  and  to  nufae  them  fed  how  it  ie  the 
rce  of  rimunetAnea  rathei  than  innate  de- 
avitT  which  baa  driven  her  to  crime,  thia  in 
letf  la  DO  light  taah  to  acbiere,  and  we  ahall  he 
tpriaed  if  Uia  OaveadiehV  impenonation  of 
iae  Gwilt  doee  not  prora  one  of  tlie  anoeaaaoe  of 
«  eoniii^  ieeaon.  Mr.  Oedl'a  Dr.  DmmmoDd  ie 
ay  eood,  but  will  probably  emoothe  down  in 
imeUiiiig  still  better.    Oaptain  Hasnel,  a  dti- 

ftutahle  member  of  the  Bnwilian  navj,  waa 
mirablj  plajed,  with  a  finish  and  quiet  unforced 
kture  which  took  everyone  bj  aurpriae,  aa  we 
I  Dot  remember  eveiu^to  have  seen  tbe  actor 
^fo^e.  Mr.  Leonwd  Bojne  wu  not  bappj  as 
idwinter,  and  aeemed  to  ua  to  have  tolallv  mia- 
•nceived  the  part  The  part  of  Armadale  waa 
Kciantty  Sdled.  The  piece  itelf  is  a  melodiama, 
ell  put  togpether,  perhape  overcrowded  with  sen- 
tiona,  bat  akilfidlj  oonatrnetad  except  the  actual 
rmination,  iriiioh  mi^t  he  improved.  Hie  dia- 
rue  is  aufficiently  Dut  not  obtruNveW  well 
citten,  and  aome  very  good  poinU  are  made. 
P.  H.  R4TEaOI£. 


[b.  H.  T.  Crivek  is  to  appear  to-niiht,  and 
atil  further  announcement  be  made,  at  the  Opdra 
'omique  Theatre,  in  bia  own  pl^,  Ue^i  Dmtr- 
on.  Miss  Oliver,  who  haa  hada  eonaiderable 
ccess  in  the  revival  of  Mr.  Bumand's  buileaque 
I  Bladi  E^ed  Siuaa,  will  likewiae  play  her 
iginal  part  in  M>.  CMven'a  drama. 
0.1  Wedneaday,  the  benefit  tx  the  fiuaily  of 
r.  G.  Bebnoie  waa  to  telae  plaea  at  Dmrj  Liim  : 
)  usual  maaa  of  profeeaional  aaiialiHiiii  having 
m  obtained  ibr  the  occasion. 
At  the  Royalty  Theatre,  tlie 
I  iiLoat  popular  of  Lecocq'a  ope 
ht. 

The  moat  important  changes  announcad  £>r 
ristmaa  are  tboaa  at  the  Lyeenm  XWtte. 
icbalk  ia  next  weak  to  he  widtdiwira,  and 
anlet  will  be  revived  on  Bozii^night.  dm  wiU 
pUyed  ereip'  aveoinR  but  Saturday  dnring  the 
riatmaa  holidaya,  and  aa  nearly  as  poaaible  with 

cast  deemed  last  veai  so  aatisfitctory  at  the 
xum.  But  since  laat  season  the  theatre  has 
;  Hr.  Chippendale  and  Hr.  Oompton,  and  tJieir 
irn  ia  not  jat  annsuooed.    The  atbaction  of 

Irving's  name,  and  that  of  his  truly  admirable 
brmance,  wilt  no  doubt  be  enough  to  fill  the 
ktre,  but  eduoated  playgoera  will  remember 


b  DO  single  perfotmanee,  howevw  perfect,  i 

le   few  tW  which  may  be  wanting  to  the 

(plateneas  of  the  other  parta.    On  Satntday 


ampi,  during  the  vaaatinn,  L»ah  will  ba  per- 
aed  ;  Miss  Batemsn  (Jdra.  Crowe)  appearing  in 
favourite  part,  and  Mr.  Irving  talnns  a  hoU- 
.  And  not  long  after  Ohriatmas  wiObe  pio- 
ed  OtheUo:  an  event  to  which  the  playgoer 
1  look  forward  with  eager  intereat. 
ioME  pupils  of  Hr.  Walter  L«cy  appeared  at  a 
^iii^e  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  on  WedmiBday,  es 
■tia  and  Jessies  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
I  Shylock  of  the  morning  waa  also  an  amateur. 


M.  Emxlb  Avsimb  ia  at  last  to  hnak  ailence. 
He  has  sent  in,  for  the  Paria  Vaudeville,  a  four- 
act  comedy,  which  haa  riready  been  raad  to  the 
aoton  and  aotveaeea  who  are  to  jA^j  in  it.  It  is 
qK>hea  ef  them  by  them  very  bvoarably. 

SoKi  of  the  nswapapen  having  anoounoad  that 
notwithataodiBg  the  unpaiallalad  soooaaa  of  her 
beooflt  in  Paria  a  year  or  two  ago,  IMJazet  died 
in  «atreme  poverty,  the  penons  chafed  with  the 
<1iapnaal  of  the  funds  ooming  to  her  ixom  that  pn^ 
digmus  benefit  have  thought  proper  to  o&r  es- 
planatioDS.  Ttw  faeuefit  realised  for  the  vetaon 
actiaas  no  leia  a  sum  than  Uuee  thousand  pounds. 
Hi^  of  t^t  sum,  at  the  wish  of  the  puUie,  aa  tax 
aa  it  could  be  aecertaioed,  was  anuk  in  buying 
hw  an  annuity.  The  reel  waa  inveeted  in  tlia 
Fistch  Kva  per  oenta.,  and  this  foiraa  the  in- 
bBritanca  of  W  children.  The  two  aouroas  of 
income — annuity  and  interest — formed,  together 
with  a  small  Government  pension  and  a  small 
pension  allowed  by  Victorien  Sardou,  an  income 
of  about  four  hundred  a^year,  between  wbicb 
and  oiiaary  the  Gaulau  considers  the  distance  to 
be  long.  It  would  have  been  hard  indeed  if,  after 
all  the  efibrte  ^t  had  been  made  for  her,  in 
public  and  private,  IMjazet  had  died  in  utter 
poverty. 

Laoooa'a  new  piece,  the  Patite  Vorifi,  ia  to  be 
^yed  for  the  fint  time  next  Monday  at  the 
Th^fttre  da  la  Ranaiaaanee.  The  great  Gravin  haa 
designed  the  dresaee,  and  the  cast  ia  a  atnmg  one, 
incloding,  aa  it  doea.  Messieurs  Puget,  Vauthier, 
li^y,  and  Meedamas  Jeanne  Qraniar,  Alphon- 
rina  and  Ben^  OarU.  Mdlle.  Bente  Oarli  is  a 
d&tutaaU  from  Belgium,  of  whom  report  apeaka 
highly. 

Tbbt  little  BBCcesB  haa  attended  the  revival  of 
an  old  drama  called  Let  Ettfa»U  Slmet  at  the 
Th«&tre  de  Oluny. 

M.  Hznti  OK  BownBB'B  FiSe  da  Salatid—the 
greateat  atage  auccasa  of  recent  timea  in  France — 
still  continues  its  triumphant  course  at  the  Th^lre 
Fran^aia. 

Tax  principal  character  in  Domas'a  L'&ranffire 
ia  to  be  played  by  Mdlle.  Saiab  Bemhaidt. 

M.  Si^doit'b  comedy,  FfrtoU,  continues  to  be 

performed  at  the  Gymnase,  with  Mdlle,  Delajiorie 
aa  its  heroine,  and  M.  Worms,  tijetau  premier  of 
much  excellence,  who  haa  made  lus  fame  in  Bua- 
lia,  in  a  leading  ^lart. 


Tn  third  part  of  M.  Sarce^'e  ComUieru  tt 
CbmAiiamu*  haa  jnat  been  published  by  Jouast 
It  ia  devoted  to  a  notice  of  tne  comedian,  Got. 

Not  Ktaat,  vre  suapeet,  will  be  the  sncceas  of 
Old  !&$  Birthday,  whicb  on  Monday  at  the 
Ofiterion  Ibeabe  took  the  place  of  Fhur  d»  TM. 
._  _i       .  __,__  III  1..      doDwetic 

atrongest 

of  its  kind.  It  waa  produced  originally  at  the 
Strand  Theatre  in  ld62,  and  is  one  of  the  pieces 
due  to  the  preeence  at  that  time  of  Robeon  on  the 
Htage,  though  not  always  to  his  engagement  to 
perform  in  them.     Robson'a  Buccess  waa  a  success 


individuality ;  but  he  also  made  bsbionable 
the  clasa  of  drama  which  deals  with  the  joys  and 
troublee  of  ourely  domeatic  life,  too  oA«n  when 


which  many  a  paaeable  play  haa  been  maje  before 
now,  and  out  of  which,  alaa  I  many  a  perbapa 
not  passable  plaj  will,  in  the  paucity  of 
subjecta,  have  to  be  made  in  the  iutnre.  Old 
PMi  Birthday  is  only  an  averaee  erampie  of  the 
use  of  aueh  materials.  Indeed,  aoms  generally 
competent  criticism  haa  pronounced  it  to  be  leaa 
than  that.    In  words  of  severity  to  which  English 


failara^  and  hia  d  ... 

wanld  alone  be  suAaent  to  alianata  an;  sj^Mlhice 
which  hia  fdrtanaa  might  aroaaa.  He  is  iataodad  to 
be  ainple,  and  he  ia  simply  irabeclli ;  hia  haaiility  ia 
novaUing,  his  aSectioa  for  hia  employer  taJua  the 
farm  of  Ailsonia  aycopbancj.  Ha.  an  old  aarvaat  of 
ihrty  years'  standing,  abjectly  besiutaa  to  accept  the 
honour  of  shatiog  hands  with  Mr.  Haidr«u  on  hit 
birthday;  he  indulges  in  maudlin  manuderingi  over  a 
silver  snoiT-boi  which  hia  maaler  presents  Mm  with, 
and  wants  to  return  it,  as  beiog  no  longer  worthy  of 
ita  possesaion  wben  hia  son  is  auapeeCed  of  the  theft. 
Ibe  eharaetoF  stands  out,  indeed,  from  the  reat,  but 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  ooarMly  daubad  figure 
ttands  out  from  a  group  of  skstehj  and  ill.dTHwn 
antUnea." 

A  irmB  comedy  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson,  the 
popular  author  of  SiAool  and  Ourt,  is  announced 
for  preaentatian  this  evening  at  the  Oharing  Oroaa 
Theatre,  where  An  Unequai  Match  haa  seen  ita 
last  pertbrmancaB.  Dvitm  Bay  is  the  title  of  Mr. 
Robertson'B  little  comedy,  and  it  will  be  illua- 
trated  with  scenery  by  Mr.  O'Connor  of  tbe  Hay- 
market.  Ia  the  piece  an  adapted  i^wce,  or  a  very 
early  original  work  P  Mr.  Bobeitson,  like  most 
playwrights  of  talent,  worked  much  before  he 
succeeded  in  getting  his  piecee  accepted. 

Mb.  Bibox'b  new  comic  drama,  with  the  singu- 
la! name  of  TotOe't,  vrill  be  produced  on  Wedi^ 
day  evening  next,  at  the  Gaiety  Thaatrsj  .with  Mr. 
Toole  in  the  principal  part. 

Ms.  PsKLPa'a  admirable  rspraaentadcn  of  Lord 
Ogleby  in  the  Ciamdettitu  Marriage  will  ba  given 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  it  is  annonnced,  on  thia 
and  soeoeediBg  Saturday  aftamooos.  It  is  hardly 
pOMiUe  to  see  the  veteian  comedian  and  tragedian 
m  a  better  pert  than  thia,  or  one  of  which  hie  is  a 
more  complete  master. 


KTTSIO. 

BOTiL  ACADEicY  OP  inraic— sTCDKirra'  cosobbi. 
At  a  time  when  great  efibrts  are  beiw  made  to 
establish  a  new  Khool  for  muaic  at  Kenaington, 
and  when  ooiporala  bodies  are  invited  to  con- 
tribnta  to  ita  support,  the  Royal  Academy  baa 
dona  wall  to  urge  its  ckums  to  anhlic  &vour,  ai 
it  did  on  Wedneaday  last  at  St.  Jamea'i  Hall,  by 
ahowing  the  actual  results  of  ita  labouia.  In 
Older  to  justify  their  action,  we  think  Utat  the 
promotars  of  tne  new  aeheme  ought  to  show  that 
the  existing  Acadeiny  bile  in  the  objecta  it  pro- 
poaes,  and  it  woold  oertunly  be  diffionll  to  pn>v« 
thia  io  the  &oe  of  ■neb  a  concert  aa  that  now 
under  notice.  We  cannot  refrain  tconx  the  ax- 
ptesaion  of  a  daddad  ooinion  that  if  the  Sonib 
Kensington  Committee  have  really  at  heart  the 
intereata  of  muaic,  they  would  do  &r  better  to 
support  the  existing  Academy  by  all  tba  means  in 
their  power  than  to  endeavour  to  start  a  rival  in- 
stitution, which  nobody  seems  to  want,  and  which 
Twliatever  may  be  the  case  hanafter)  certainly 
doea  not  appear  at  prvaant  to  command  the  con- 
fidence either  of  the  public  or  the  muncal  pro- 
feaaion. 

The  concert  of  Wedneaday  wm  interaating  in 
two  respects.  In  the  first  place  the  oichaatea  waa 
largely,  and  tbe  chonia  (we  beliave)  entirely  oom-  > 
poaed  of  the  students  of  tke  Aoadamj,  The 
oicbestra  inchided  three  ladiea— two  violiniats  and 
one  player  on  the  clariuet.  This  waa  certainly 
novutr;  bntitwaaoneasainstwhichiii 
objection  can  be  urged.  And  here  let  it  be  said  oi 
for  all  that  the  performance  both  of  singera  and 
players    waa    excellent    throughout.      Tbe    aolo 

eiis  who  appeared  ware  two  pianiata,  Mias  Amy 
er  Burnett,  who  in  Hummel's  Rondo  "Le 
Retour  &  Londres  *  gave  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  a  beautiful  touch,  very  neat  executiuc,  and 
good  taste,  and  Mr.  Walter  Fitton,  who  also 
played  extremely  well,  though  hia  aolo,  Mendels- 
sohn's Rondo  BriUaTit  in  E  flat,  is  eertunly  tba 
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leut  inspired  and  moat  labonred  of  that  compoaer'B 
piecu  for  piano  aod  orcheatn.  BoQt  these  pupils 
msj  he  dsKhbed  as  liviiu;  testimonisls  to  the 
ezoeUance  of  the  piano  teacoiog  at  the  Academy. 

Eren  mora  important  wera  the  MS.  oompoutioQi 
of  students,  which  funushed  a  coDsiderahle  portion 
of  the  programme.  Fint  of  theee  came  tiie  firat 
morement  of  a  ^mphony  in  0  minor,  hy  Mr. 
Eaton  FsJiing.  Tias  is  a  work  of  Tory  decided 
merit.  The  themes  are  -very  pleasing,  and  their 
treatment  sbowa  much  cleverness.  If  the  whole 
work  is  as  good  as  the  first  movement,  we  should 
be  glad  to  near  the  rest  of  it  More  important 
as  regards  extent  was  Kr.  A.  H.  Jackson's 
saeted  cantata,  for  chorus  with  baritone  solo,  in 
five  movements.  Tlus  is  on  the  whole  a  work 
of  veiT  remarkable  promise.  Mr.  Jackaon  has 
hardly  been  happy  in  his  selection  of  the  text,  as 
the  words  of  his  second  chorus  ("  He  trotted  in 
God,  that  He  would  deliver  him")  challenge 
comparison  with  Handel.  But  the  music  is  in- 
teresting throughout,  with  an  occasional  tinge  of 
MendeJsaohn'a  style,  though  with  no  reminiscences, 
Curiously  eaough,  the  onrr  reminiscence  (and  that 
evidently  accidental)  was  of  Beethoven.  The 
opening  symphony  of  the  chorus,  "  The  Lord  is 
nigh  to  them  that  have  a  contrite  heart,"  reminded 
ua  forcibly  for  a  moment  of  the  beginning  of  the 
adagio  of  Beethoven's  B  flat  sympnony :  but  the 
resemblance  ceases  almost  immediately.  The  can- 
tata VTHS  received  (as  it  deserved^  with  great 
warmth,  and  &e  composer  was  called  forward. 
The  third  novelty  was  a  song,  "  Love  and 
Laughter,"  by  Miss  Oliveria  Prescott.  This  work 
is  decidedly  clever,  but  a  little  too  ambitious  for 
ila  text,  and  the  orchestration  shows  signs  of  in- 
experience. Miss  Prescott  has  undeniable  talent, 
but  this  song  plesses  us  less  than  some  of  hen 
which  we  have  heard  before.  The  ooncert  con- 
cluded with  a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise,"  which  we  did  not  stop  to 
hear.  The  solo  ports  were  announced  to  be  taken 
by  Miss  I^irie  Duval,  Miss  Moiy  Bavies,  and  Mr. 
Heniy  Guy.  EflEU^pBK  Peotjt. 

The  past  weak  has  been  mimcally  a  busy  one  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  At  last  Saturday's  concert 
Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  the  first  of  our  English  solo 
violinists,  but  one  who  (except  at  Sydenham)  does 
not  seem  to  meet  with  the  reei^nition  which  his 
rei^y  artistic  playing  deserves,  brought  forward 
for  Uie  first  time  a  vary  interesting  and  clever 
concerto  from  hie  own  pen.  The  concert  also  in- 
cluded BeethoTen'e  fourui  symphony,  the  overtures 
to  La  Nonne  SangUmte  (Gounod),  and  SSanfred 
(Schumann),  and  vocal  mumc  by  MdlU.  Ida 
Corani  and  Messrs.  Edward  Llovd  and  Foli.  On 
Tuesday  the  much  anticipated  perforniance  of 
Afitigime  took  place  before  a  crowded  audience, 
and  the  work  was  again  given  on  Thursdav.  As 
we  were  unfortunately  unable  to  attend  the  first 
performance,  and  the  second  took  plac«  too  late 
for  notice  in  this  week's  issue,  we  must  defer  our 
report  until  next  Saturday.  To-day  being  the 
anniversary  of  Weber's  birthday,  the  programme 
this  afternoon  vrill  be  selected  entirely  from  his 
works,  and  will  be  of  unusual  interest,  including 
at  least  three  important  works  which  have  not 
before  been  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  These 
are  the  second  aympbony  in  C,  the  bassoon  con- 
certo in  F  (to  be  played  by  Mr.  Wotton),  and  the 
overture  to  ^er  SehmcU.  Besides  this  thepiano- 
forte  concerto  in  E  flat,  the  overture  to  Oheron, 
and  various  vocal  pieces  will  be  g^ven. 

If  conseqoenoe  of  llie  great  sneceas  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Eiih«r  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on 
November  6,  tbe  directors  very  wisely  announced 
its  repetidtm  last  Saturday.  The  result  was  a 
complete  suocees,  the  performance  reflecting  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  conductor,  Mr.  Weist  Hill, 
and  on  all  the  vocal  and  instrumental  forces  under 
his  control.  The  choruses  were  pven  not  only 
with  great  steadiness  and  accuracy,  but  vrith  much 
spirit.  Of  the  soloiata  originally  advertjeed  two 
wera  unable,  owing  to  hoanencse,  to  put  in  an 


These  were  Mdme.  Blanche  Oole 
Mr.  Vernon  Rigby.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  directors  were  enabled  to  replace  them,  the 
former  by  Mdme.  Nouver,  who  sang  the  soprano 
music  at  the  first  peribmtance,  and  the  latter  by 
Mr.  W.  Shakespeare.  A  special  word  of  praise  is 
certainly  due  to  this  gentleman,  who  undertook 
tiie  priod^  tenor  part  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  The 
music  of  Etther  is  certunly  not  like^  to  be  in  tlie 
repertoire  of  most  t«nor  singers,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  Mr.  Shakespeon  sang  his  part 
almost  at  sight.  Under  such  circumstances  every 
allowance  might  reoaonably  have  been  made  for 
any  shortcomings  \  but  happily  no  such  allowance 
was  necessary.  Mr.  Shakespeare  bbm  throughout 
most  artistically  and  effectively,  and  mlly  deserved 
all  the  applause  he  received.  The  other  soloists, 
Mdlle.  Enriquez  and  Messrs.  HoweUs  and  Wad- 
more,  were,  as  at  the  previous  performance,  alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

The  last  Monday  Popular  Concert  of  the  pre- 
sent year  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  when 
Mdme.  Norman-NSrudawns  the  principal  violinist 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hall^  the  pianist.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Beethoven's  quartett  in  E  flat, 
Weber's  sonata  in  A  flat,  Beethoven's  sonata  in 
G  (Op.  96)  for  piano  and  violin ;  and  his  varia- 
tions for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  on  "  Ich 
bin  der  Schneider  Eakadu."  The  concerts  vrill 
be  reeumed  on  the  10th  proximo,  when  Mdlle. 
Marie  Kreba  and  Signor  PiatU  will  appear  for  the 
first  time  this  season. 

MsLLE,  AwsK  MzHUO  gave  a  very  interesting 
piano  recital  at  St.  Jamess  Hall  lost  Thursday 
week|  assisted  by  Mdme.  Essipofi*  and  Herr  Wil- 
helmj,  with  Mdlle.  Sophie  Ltiwe  as  vocalist. 
Among  the  chief  works  performed  were  Weber's 
Sonata  in  A  flat ;  Schumann's  variations  for  two 
pianos ;  Reinecke's  "  Impromptu  on  a  Themeirom 
Schumann's  Manfred  "  also  for  two  pianos ;  and 
Schubert's  Hondo  in  B  minor,  for  piano  and  violin. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  performance 
was  excellent  tluonghont. 

The  Fifth  Trial  of  new  compositions  by  the 
Musical  Artists'  Society  took  place  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music,  Hanover  Square,  last  Satur- 
day evening.  The  instrumental  works  brought 
fomard  were— string  quartetts  by  Messrs.  Lea 
Summers  and  Jacob  Bradford,  a  pianoforte  quar- 
tett by  Mr.  H.  Westrop,  and  pianoforte  solos  by 
Messrs.  J.  Parry  Cole  and  Eaton  Faning.  The 
vocal  music  consisted  of  songs,  &c.,  by  Mdme. 
O'Leary  Vinning,  Miss  Oliveria  Prescott,  and 
Messrs.  W,  H.  Sangster,  C,  H.  Couldery,  and  L. 
N.  Parker. 

The  Soci^  dee  Concerts  du  CoDServatoin  at 
Paris  commenced  its  forty-ninth  season  on  Sunday 
week.  The  first  concert  included  Beethovens 
symphony  in  B  flat,  a  motet  for  double  choir  by 
Bacfi,  Handel's  organ  concerto  in  B  minor,  played 
by  M.  Guilmant,  Gounod's  chorus  "  Pr^  du  fleuve 
Stranger,"  and  Berlioz's  overture  to  the  Camaval 
Somam.  The  frequent  introduction  of  the  works 
of  Berlioz  into  recent  programmes  at  Paris  is  a 
sign  of  Mie  times  which  u  worth  noting. 

SienoR  Papini,  the  great  Italian  violinist,  is 
at  present  staying  in  Paris,  and  intends  to  per- 
form in  public  there. 

Tee  Italian  papers  announce  the  (mproaching 
marriage  of  the  singer  Mdlle.  Marie  Setval  with 
Signor  Vianeoi,  the  conductor. 

SioiroB  PiAin  is  at  present  making  a  concert 
tour  in  Italy.  His  fint  concert  was  given  at 
Florence  on  November  17. 

The  committee  for  tbe  erection  of  a  monuniEmt 
to  J.  S.  Bach  at  Eisenach  publish  an  appeal  to 
musicians  for  further  support.  The  sums  at  pre- 
sent received  amount  to  33,600  marka  (1,780/.)  ; 
but  at  least  46,000  marks  (2,400;.)  are  raquiied 
for  the  purpose  contemplated.    It  is  hoped  that ' 


A  cusious  dispute  has  arisen  with  respect  U 
the  performances  of  the  remodelled  ver^on  a 
Tattn/iauetr  at  the  Vienna  Opera,  noted  in  thw 


it  he  had  bought  thenewly-compoecd 
numbers  from  Wagner,  and,  as  the  propnelra, 
clumed  the  usual  fees  for  the  right  of  represents' 
tion.  The  surprised  Directors  enquired  of  'Vi^- 
ner,  and  he  assured  them  that  Fiiretner  had  poN 
chased  only  the  copyright  and  not  the  right  d 
representation.  On  tnis  explanation,  the  Dincton 
produced  the  work,  which  was  twipe  given  as  tb 
stage.  Before  its  third  performance,  hoimv, 
Fiirsloer's  iegtl  representative  appeared  ia  Ik 
theatre,  and  required  that  all  furtiier  perfomuiiK 
should  be  postponed  until  the  matter  was  k^ 
decided.  The  Directors  could  not  accede  to  tk 
demand,  as  they  had  acquired  the  opeia  is  ik 
regular  way  fiom  Wagner,  and  referred  the  lisn- 
cate  to  the  Finance-Procurator,  the  ofBcislvtio 


cognisance  of  such  mattors.    The  adTcab 

spoke  to  Wagner  himself,  who  once  man 

declared  that  the  publisher's  daim  vras  uofoiuided. 


tMn  spok 


But  as  Herr  Fiirstner  maintuns  that  WsgDeri 
statements  are  not  correct,  the  matter  hu  beei 
referred  to  the  courts  of  justice. 
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SATURDAY,  DECBXBER  35,  1875. 
No.  190,  Sew  SerUM. 


[E  Editob  coMnof  vndertalce  to  retwrn,  or 
to  correspond  vrith  the  writers  of,  rejaeted 

i*  particvJarly  requested  fhat  aO,  bueuiesa 
letters  regardiri^  ike  sitpply  of  the  paper, 
^,  may  Be  addretaed  to  ike  PuBUSHlB, 
and  wa  to  tke  £ditok. 


LITERATURE. 

'lliam  Aagwtut,  DuJce  of  Gnmberland. 
Being  &  aketcli  of  his  m^taiy  life  and 
cfaaracter,  chieSr  as  exhibited  in  the  Oene- 
nl  Orders  of  H.R.H.,  1745-174?.  By 
Archibald  '  Neil  Campbell  MaclacUftn, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Newton  ValcDce,  Hants. 
(London  :  H.  S.  King  A  Co.,  1876.) 
E.  Campbell  Maclachuk  is  already  kno"wn 
the  editor  of  the  journal  of  the  late  Sir 
;il  Campbell,  an  intercBting  record  of 
ipolcon  I.,  as  th«  discrowned  Emperor 
peared  at  Elba  to  the  Military  Cammia- 
mer  of  the  British  Goremment.  Like  its 
cdccessor,  tlie  volnme  before  ns  ia  largely 
implied  &om  family  p^>ers;  but  its  hero 

a  warrior  of  a  different  type  from  the 
meral  who  deaigned  the  march  on  Ulm, 
id  the  age  it  illoatrates  has  little  in  com- 
on  with  the  tempestuouB  time  of  the 
rench  BeTolntion.  A  maternal  ancestor  of 
if.  Ma,clachlan — a  Lientonant  Archibald 
ampbell  of  the  3rd  Dragoons — who  was 
■esent  at  Fontenoy  and  Colloden,  and  from 
'45  to  1747  aervod  as  Jndge- Advocate  to 
e  British  army,  made  and  left  behind  him 
.  exact  transcript  of  the  General  Orders  of 
e  Doke  of  Caraberland,  dnring  this  part 
the  career  of  that  prince ;  and  this  stady, 
we  may  &irly  call  it,  of  the  military  life 
d  coodnct  of  £bs  Duke,  and  of  the  events 
which  he  was  a  fopem.ost  actor,  has  been 
Hnly  composed  from  this  old  collection, 
th  the  addition  of  details,  for  the  most 
rt  drawn  from  contemporary  and  tmst- 
irthy  aonrces.  The  result  is  an  agreeable 
ok,  if  not  one  of  peculiar  valne,  or  likely 
bo  of  enduring  interest.  Mr.  Uaclachlan, 
bough  he  thinks  otherwise,  will  scarcely 
itnrb  the  verdict  of  history  as  to  the 
wers  of  the  "Martial  Boy"  of  Carlyle, 
3  outwitted  sluggard  of  Etastenbeck,  the 
pitulating  champion  of  Closterseven,  whose 
mmand  marks  the  time  when  the  British 
ny  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  its 
ne.  Nor  will  he  greatly  change  the 
wlitional  judgment — attested  1^  a  good 
gj.  of  evidence  —  on  the  humanity  of 
3  "Butcher  of  Cnlloden;"  indeed,  many 
as&gee  in  this  volnme  prpve  that  the 
itxiry  victory  of  Cumberland  was  stained 

harsh  and  relentless  cruelty.  In  some 
ipocts,  however,  he  has  brought  out 
srits  in  his  hero's  character  which  had 
::aped  notice  ;  he  has  shown  that,  besides 
ing  brave  to  a  &nlt,  the  Duke  was  a  "  good 
iccr  "  in  the  phrase  of  the  cam.p — strict 
discipline,  attentive  to  the  wants  of  his 
oops,  and  not  without  real  skill  in  tactics, 
ough  ignorant  of  the  higher  puts  of  his 


art ;  and  he  baa  made  it  at  least  probable 
that  some  of  the  tales  of  what  followed 
Cullodenare  illGounded,  or  were  paralleled  in 
contemporary  warfare.  We  can  collect,  too, 
from  the  General  Ordeis  and  other  doca- 
menta  in  this  little  book,  an  instructive 
account  of  the  ordinary  state  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  British  army  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  George  11. ;  (utd  Mr.  Macla«hlan'a 
sketches  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  some  of 
the  companions  in  arms  of  the  Duke  are 
occasionally  graphic,  and  not  without  inter- 
est. 

William  Angnstns,  afterwards  Dnke  of 
Cnmberland,  was  bom  in  1721.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  accomplished  Princess  Caro< 
line,  he  was  educated  with  more  attention 
and  care  than  was  usually  the  case  .with 
princes  of  his  day  ;  and  from  his  earliest 
teens  he  "  played  at  soldiers,"  like  most  of 
the  royal  nursings  of  the  time.  If  we  may 
judge,  however,  from  his  spelling  and  lan- 
guage— bad  oven  beyond  the  standard  of 
the  age — he  owed  little  to  knowledge  or 
letters;  and  his  military  acquirements  were 
never  more  than  those  of  an  able  and  clear- 
headed martinet.  Having  seen  war  for  the 
first  time  at  Deitingen — ha  displayed  the 
courage  of  his  race  on  the  field — be  was, 
afler  the  evil  fashion  of  the  day,  invested 
suddenly  with  supreme  command ;  and  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  British  contingent  of  the  Allied  Armies, 
and  sent  to  contend  against  Saxe  in  Beiginm. 
His  General  Orderp,  as  we  have  said,  give  ua 
a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  force  of 
which  the  Doke  had  become  the  leader. 
His  army  ivns  about  28,000  strong  ;  but 
though  a  solid  and  strong  mass,  it  was  veiy 
different  from  the  efficient  array  which 
England  could  now  send  into  the  field.  The 
troops,  ill-traised  and  but  little  cared  for, 
were  held  together  by  an  iron  discipline  which 
revealed  itself  in  atrocious  punishments ; 
and,  in  too  itiany  instances,  even  the  higher 
officers  were  fine  gentlemen  above  their  pro- 
fession. All  that  related,  too,  to  the  arms 
and  equipment  of  the  soldiery  was  defective 
and  cumbrous ;  the  bayonet  was  weak  and  the 
mnsket  ponderous  ;  and,  as  Prestonpans  and 
Falkirk  were  soon  to  show,  the  stiff  forma- 
tions of  foot  and  horsemen  were  rather  im- 
posing than  really  strong.  It  was  in 
"  mobility,"  however,  and  power  of  march- 
ing that  the  inferiority  of  the  army  was 
most  apparent.  The  guns,  for  the  most 
part  horsed  by  contractors,  or  even  by 
peasants  on  the  line  of  march,  were  often 
leagues  in  the  rear  of  the  columns  ;  the  mass 
of  impedimenta,  tents,  WBggons,  trains, 
carriages,  and  equipages  of  all  kinds  was 
enormous  ;  and  except  to  one  or  two  great 
chiefe  of  the  time,  celerity  seemed  of  no 
importance.  A  cooapicuons  instance  of  this 
was  seen  in  the  operations  of  this  very  cam- 
paign. The  Duke  assumed  his  command  in 
April  1745,  and  set  off  at  once  &om  his 
camp  near  Brussels,  his  object  being  to 
relieve  Toumay,  invested  by  Saxe  with  an 
overwhelming  force.  The  allied  army,  how- 
ever, moving  rather  like  a  caravan  than  a 
martial  array,  took  ten  days  in  reaching  the 
Scheldt,  a  distance  of  only  fifty  miles  ;  and, 
even  as  it  was,  it  seems  to  have  left  a  great 
part  of  its  magazines  behind. 

This  movement  led  to  the  greatest  victory 


ever  won  by  France  over  a  British  army. 
We  ahall  not  dwell  on  the  scenes  of  Fontenoy, 
for  they  are  scarcely  noticed  in  the  present 
volume,  and  who  could  improre  (^lyle's 
moat  grapliic  description  ?  Having  cn- 
treuched  his  army  within  posiiioiMr  of  well- 
nigh  irresistible  strength,  Saxe  offend  battle 
to  his  young  antt^onist;  and  Cntoberluid, 
against  the  advice  of  Katjigaeek,  fau  veteran 
and  experienced  Austrian  odleagne,  fUl  into 
the  snare  that  had  been  laid  for  hun.  After 
two  attacks  on  the  French  Banks  hod  &tled, 
a  British  colnmn  of  imposing  force  was 
marched  by  the  Dnke  ^amat  &ae'B  centra, 
in  the  hope  of  carrying  the  one  point  in  the 
field  comparatively  &ee  from  the  hostile 
batteries,  and  of  reaching  the  distant  and 
protected  enemy.  For  a  time  the  onset  was 
irresistible ;  disregarding  the  guns  that 
searched  the  ranks,  the  men  gained  the  crest 
of  the  French  position  and  even  swept  away 
the  first  line  of  foemen  ;  but  there,  like  the 
Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo,  it  was  met  on 
all  sides  by  a  converging  fire;  and,  vigorously 
chatted  on  either  flank,  it  was  ultimately 
drivon  in  defeat  from  the  field.  What  is 
moat  noticeable  in  Mr.  Haclachlan's  work  is, 
that  according  to  many  reports  of  tho  day 
the  French  were  as  cruel  after  Poutenoy  as 
the  Duke  is  said  to  have  been  at  Cnlloden, 
the  inference  being  that  in  both  oases  there 
was  a,  great  deal  of  untrue  mmour,  and  that 
war  in  that  age  was  always  inhuman.  All 
this,  doubtless,  deserves  attention ;  but  we 
must  add  the  assumed  comparison  is  not 
borne  out  in  some  respects ;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  bettor  defence  for  Cumberland 
to  have  urged  thai  rebelhon  was  always 
attended  with  frightful  penalties  in  those 
times,  as  witness  the  horrors  of  the  Cevcnnes 
revolt.  The  following  is  a  sketch  from  a 
contemporary  writer  of  the  defeated  British 
leader  at  Fontenoy : — 

"  Foremost  past  their  line  came  the  DtJie  him- 
self, a  lar^  man,  with  a  fair  round  face  nod  the  full 
eves  of  Ilia  family,  clad  in  the  wido-aloerad  coat  of 
tfie  times,  and  a  small  three-cornered  laced  hat 


wore  the  large  horaeman  jack-hoota  in  which 
Charles  XII.  seemed  to  take  such  pride.  lie  was 
mounted  on  the  same  tall  gny  hone  which,  in  the 
following  year,  carried  him  to  the  sangiiisary 

battle  of  OuUoden." 


and  great  as  British  exploits  have  certainty 
been,  mere  conrage,  in  the  British  as  in 
other  armies,  will  not  supply  the  want  of 
science  or  skill.  The  coudnct  of  Cumber- 
land after  the  battle  seems  decisive  gainst 
him  as  a  leader  in  war.  There  was  no  rea- 
son, it  would  appear,  why  the  Allied  Army 
should  not  have  again  tried  to  relieve 
Toumay,  or  at  least  have  held  its  ground 
on  the  Scheldt ;  and  Saxe,  rudely  shaken  by 
his  dear-bought  success,  made  no  attempt  to 
improve  the  victory.  But,  whether  from 
incapacity  or  divided  counsels,  the  French 
were  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased ;  Tour, 
nay,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  fell  in  succession ; 
in  a  few  weeks  all  Flanders  was  \oBt  ;  and 
the  Duke  abandoned  Belgium  as  quickly  as, 
years  afterwards,  his  grandnephew,  tho 
Duke  of  York — a  general  of  much  the  same 
stamp — retired  before  the  young  levies  of 
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Jonrdan.     Horace   Walpole  thns  scoffingly 
deecribea  this  discomfiture  : — 

"All  jeBteidaj  we  wraeiQ  the  utmoatcooateriiA' 
tieol  An  express  esme  the  ui^t  before  from 
Oatend,  with  An  account  of  the  French  armj  In 
flAodiirs  haviog  seiisd  Ghent  and  Bruges,  cut  off 
a  actaqbment  of  4,000  men,  Hurrotmded  our  annj, 
who  m\ist  he  cut  to  pieces  or  BUrrender  theia- 
aalven  pnBoners,  and  that  the  Dalte  wae  gone  to 
the  Ha^e,  but  that  the  Dutch  had  mgned  a  neu- 
ti«Uty.  You  will  allow  tiutt  here  are  ample  aub- 
iacts  for  confuuon?  .T(>.dB;  we  tn  a  httle  re- 
lieved by  tindiiis  that  tee.  have  loet  but  500  men 
jnatofid  of  4,ppu,  and  that  an  arnij  which  is  su- 
perior by  half  to  theirs  is  safe  behind  a  river." 

■The  rotneftt  of  the  Duke  from  the  Low 
iGodntrtcs.  was  accelerated  by  preaslng  dan- 
gar  at  home,  "Within  three  months  after 
FMiteiwj  Chiles  Edward  had  landed  at  Moi- 
dart,  and  ibefore  Jong,  fllnrope  heard  with 
Udfizemeat.thftb  a  mo^l^}'  haudfnl  of  Bigh- 
laad '  mountainjeers  bad  routed  a  Tcteran 
.  Britifih  foroe,  aad  ware  baldly  advancing 
eoilth  of  tlie/D.weed.  !We  may  obperre  in 
pUaiag  it  lis  a  miettdce  to  sappose  that 
iFTestoQ{xm»  laad  'other  esgt^ejusat^  dis- 
provtf  the  louiia  ijiat  untrained  levies  oan- 
•aot.  hope  to  ;  contend  against  disciplined 
troops ;  the  fact  ia,  the  claymore  in  the 
hafeds  of  the  practised  clansman  was  more 
iban  a  match  for  the  olamay  bayonet  of  that 
gianeoation;  and  bhe  Highlanders,  besides, 
bad  a  system  of  tactios  which  made  them 
formidable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  heavy 
battalions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  More- 
over, Cope,  Wade,  and  Hawley  ware  pedan- 
tic daltards ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
^  good  many  offioera  were  at  best  lukewarm 
in  the  cause  of  King  George.  At  this  crisis 
the  conunuid  in  the  Ifortb  was  given,  per- 
haps, rightly,  by  tiie  King  to  his  son,  a 
natural  champion  of  bis  menaced  throne; 
add  in  November  1?45  the  Duke  took  the 
field,  at  the  head  of  nearly  10,000  men,  to 
oppoBe  the  K«tender'fi  daring  advance.  His 
movements  again  showed  how  unequal  he 
was  to  anything  like  great  operations  in 
war.'  Lord  George  Murray,  who  had  ost- 
geaonded  Wade,  and  had  sloped  past  him  by 
«>march  onOarliBle,  deceived  the  Dnke  by  a 
Vloai  kind  of  maooeavre.  A  dcmoustration 
caused  the  British  army  to  iacline  west- 
wakde  and  approodi  Ch^hire;  and  a  r^id 
ooonter-marcb  brought  the  clans,  jto  Derby, 
giving  them  a  start  of  many  miles  on  their 
ene^.  On  the  4th  of  December  1745,  the 
little  Highland  coLainn,  about  5,Q00  strong, 
was:  Dearer  Loodoii  .by  at  least  two  marohes 
\h^  the  force  which  bad  been  despatched  to 
deEtroy  it ;  and  tbis  alone  coniLmns  the 
Dnke  as  a  general.  ,  This  is  not  the  place  to 
dlsonsa  the  qnestion  whether  if  the  clans 
had  pushed  on  to  the  capital,  according 
to  Charies  Edward's  entreaties,  a  revo- 
Injtion  wnnld  have  changed  the  dynasty, 
aul  the  Honse  of  Stuart  wonld  have 
i«gain&d  the  throne.  It  ia  difficult  to 
stappoee,  had  ttie  ad^ancq.  been  mc^e,  that 
tbei  troops  lait.  Jiinchley;  would  not  bave 
checked  the  foe  until  Wade  and  pamberlaod 
had^lobed'oo  bis  r«ap,  s^  tb^trivb^oIuW  ra^n . 
-Would .not  have.faUea  in  a.£ew]  weeks. os  the 
E«lk  enterprise, ; Teti  hi^ry^sfnU  of.straqge 
tetaaoe^^  i'k»  mciKf»  fit-nu^en  .and. bold 
ad'Vet)t«7es:}iGind.^J)e)t,>v«,  rscpUeot.tbat.  {he 
HoKse-of  ^iaoT«r,lui4rnAj)vol4t-^l<'l^bLi^  t>>ws< 
on  the   national    heart,    and   that    public 


opinion  in  England  seemed  indlfibrent  t« 
the  resnlt  of  the  contest,  it  is  iinpossibfe  not 
to  feel  doubts  on  the  subject. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  BlghlAnd  army  from 
Derby  the  Dnke  undertook  au  easy  pursuit. 
He  received,  hoWever,  a  severe  'check  near 
Kendal,  and  was  summoued  eotitbward  to 
command  the  force  designed  to  repel  tbe 
French  invasion  which  the  Pretender's  suc- 
cess had  rendered  imminent.  '  Before  long 
bo  was  again  on  his  w«y  to  Scotland,  the 
disgraceful  defcfkt  of  Hawldy  at  Falkirk 
having  caused  the  dismissal  of  that  general ; 
and  he  reached  Aberdeen  in  March  1746, 
at  the  head  of  9,000  or  10,000  men,  after  a 
winter  march  of  to  little  hardship.  His 
General  Orders  attest  his  regard  for  his 
troops,  and  his  arijcions  care  tor  their  wants 
in  fact,  ho  was  "  a  true  soldier's  friend  ;  ' 
and  this,  with  his  great  personal  courage, 
was  the  secret  of  hia  popularity  with  them. 
The  composition  of  his  staff  ia  this  cam- 
paign showshOjW  many  menof  the'Higliland 
■families  were  \n  arms  on  the  'aide  of  the 
House  of  "Hanover ;'  indeed,'  several  clans 
had  dcclai-od for, ihp Duke;  yet  a  remarkable 
address  in  tbis  'volume  proves  that'  he 
trusted  some  at  leaSt  of  his  officers.  "  The 
red  eye  of  battle  closed  in  ddspair  at  Cul. 
loilon  "  on  tbo  ruined  hopes  of  the  House  of 
Stuart ;  and  the  Duke  has  some  right  to 
praise  for  the  victory.  He  had,  always  had 
an  aptness  for  tactics  ;  and  the  dispositions 
hy  which  he  contrived  to  baffle  the  terrible 
charge  of  the  clansmen  were,  if  not  original, 
at  least  sensible.  It  was  no  great  merit, 
however,  to  rout  an  enemy  dispirited, 
starving,  and  ontuumbered  twofold;  and 
even  as  it  was,  the  folly  of  one  clan  had 
much  to  do  wit,h  the  result  of  the  battle. 
Mr.  Maclachlan  examines  at  length  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  alleged  barbarities  of  the 
victors ;  and  we  incline  to  think  they  have 
been  overrated,  nor  is  it  at  all  Ufcely  that  the 
Duke  encouraged  a  revolting  display  of 
shameless  licence.  Yet  his  cOrrOapondence 
advises  "blood-letting;"  such  a  General 
Order  as  this  speakg  for  itself,  and  We  should 
add  the  Jacobites  always  have  ^d  that 
quarter  was  given  in  the  Highland  army  ; 
"  A  captain  and  fifty  men  to  march  imme- 
diately to  the  field  of  battle,  aud  search  all 
cottages  in  the  neighbotirbood  fOr  rebels. 
The  officer  an^  men  tbUI  take  [notice  that  the 
puhlick  orders  of  the  rebels  yesterday  teere  to 
give  tie  no  quarter.*' 

The  savage  practice  was  rigidly  enjoined 
of  starving  the  Highlanders   into   snbmis- 

"  If  any  soldier,  soldier's  wife,  or  any  other 
peraou  befon^ng  to  the  army  is  blown  to  sell  or 
give  any  meal  to  any  ?IJffhlnidtir,'or  any  person  of 
the  country,  they  shal!  be  first  wMp«d  levetfaly 
for  disobeying  tMa  order,  aud  them  put  apon  meal 
and  water  in  the- Provost  for  afourthniffbt.  >  .  . 
Lord  Gt>org«  SaekfiUa  ajid  Captain  Qhadwick  to 
fpve  proper  orderpjfof  .saparating  aU  tte  cattle  fitt 
to  \>e  killed  for  the  i/e^  of  re  army,  .the  rest  to  be 

^rrtTA  jviiit-.hwftril.      .  '  ' 


drove  southward.' 

Siich  punjabiip,e8t8,  besides^ 


tbat  discipline- aim ^ 


l4  i^T.«, 

i^^qll,,pl 


i  the^  show 


a  ■■.  jLii  ,  .fcwn!  greatly  r- 
laxed;  "Samu^KWf^l,  ofWblTsVStJi},  to 
.receive  1,000  ^Sifjs.,,;','.  Wip-'fJltJ  Jolm 
Rogora,  Jno.-,J*rw^^^;^;i^.:il6re''and 
rJolin..GraJiant.,c9;fA^^n,ed  to,  r^eivC^l,iS0O 
■  Blie»eaoh,"4i2i^&.  "".  *;■','.,'.  ','■■"""■' 
Notwithstonclmg  m  this,  it  mk^  Bti  tiaid 


that  what  was  done  in  Scotland  after  Cd- 
loden  was  sot  to  be  compared  in  point  of 
cruelty  with  tbe  wbrocitiea  of  the  Royaligli 
in  1798  in  Ireland,  which,  like  those  tf 
Cromwell  in  1G49,  have  oever  been  censnm) 
as  tiiey  deserve. 

This  volume  ends  just  before  LaofTdil 
M)d  does  not  even  ^proaoh  the  tinea  <f 
Clost«rseven  and  Haalienbeok,  all  nnfarti. 
nate  passages  of  arms  for  the  Dnke.  k 
pages  contain  an  interesting  accouit  of 
some  of  his  most  distingoished  foUoirere, 
but  we  aro  generally  &iQ:diar  with  U^mt 
and  Amherst,  and  the  delightful  voIuuks  of 
Lord  Crawford  have  introduced  as  totbe 
chivalrous  personage — one  of  the  ma§t  bril. 
liant  Boldieos  of  the  time — who  bore  Im 
aacient  title  in  that  age.  Hr.  UaclochlaDs 
volume  is  worth  readiug,  bnt  it  will  hardlj' 
reverse  the  judgment-of  ^Englishmen  on  the 
character  and  the  career  of  the  Dnke  of 
Gomberland. 

William  O'Coknok  IIoeris.   , 
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Hontntrt  Divided.    By  Moilej  Farrow.  (Lon- 
don :  Hurst  *  Blackest,  18?5.) 

Blaeh  and  Tmi.     (London:  HarrisoniCft, 

•  1875.) 
A    Secret  of  the  Sea.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Dead  of  Night."     (London :  R.  Bender 

&  Son,  1875.) 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  invent  plote,  if 
one  is  allowed  to  make  them  hinge  onutions 
that  could  never  possibly  have  been  done  ly 
sane  people.  The  aathor  of  Ecmonrs  Di6ib-' 
has  given  himself  a  good  deal  of  latitade  it 
this  direction.  One  of  bis  young  laiia, 
whose  godfather  and  godmothers  have  giTa 
her  the  eng^ing  name  of  Albiua,  is  aniioiu 
to  disentangle  the  man  she  kjvea  from  an 
engagement  with  another  girl.  Albiua  ii 
the  niece  of  a  rich  and  dying  man,  the  odier 
girl's  guardian,  and  be  asks  Albina  to  t^ 
Norab  to  ask  her  oWn  uncle  whether  he  will 
consent  to  take  her  a«  his  ward.  Albina  dofi 
not  ask  her,  but  tells  her  relative  tliat  she 
has  reoeived  a  letter  from  Norah,  iu  whicli 
aha  says  that  the  uncle  will  not  conKiit- 
Thereon  the  easily  satisfied  testator  Im^ 
Iforah.  to  the  gnardianabip  of  Sir  Jolm  Vine, 
a  clerical  Baronet  of  fifty,  who  has  osco 
before  iMroposed  to  marry  her.  Norah  is  o>  I 
ligad  to  live  with  her  guardian-lover,  fad'ti 
itaa  ont  of  tlie  running  for  the  heart  of  tlie  | 
hero,  Lewis  Harding,  who  is  an  illeeitinistt 
son  of  the  clerical  Baronet.  Another  Baron^  i 
a  rowdy  one,  having  discovered  letters  wLnA  | 
prove  this  disgraceful  fact,  uses  them  » 
screw  a  large  sum  of  money  out  of  the  Hef- 
Sir  John  Vine.  Mr.  Morley  Farrow  sceM 
to  think  it  quite  natnml  that  an  elderly  im" 
of  the  world  shouhi  pay  away  thousands  for 
a  secret  which  is  in  the  poHsesoon  of  bal' ' 
dorcn  people,  and  which  is  ftr  too  old  t^ 
affect  nia  repntatiion:  Amours  of  tbirtf 
yeaiB"  date  coiUe  wItMn  the  sooiai  statnte  oi 
Imiitations,  especially  when  the  sinner  ba 
purged  bhnaelf  and  lived  flleaaly  iu  the  ej« 
of  tbe^vorld.  '   ■  ■••i   '  ,, 

■  The  character^ iSo litllft tomske  sp for "« 
crnderiesa'oftirisplot.  ..8ii'*'haVineBni« 
solmpo^ibleaft'tihfe  other  fi»«net,  ^e"^J 
oniB,  whoflhriotsftt  iftrt«liiiari«rB«f»"P^ 
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chapel,  plaj^  bilUarda  ^  day  at  a  oonnby 
inn,  knocks  the  eervere  of  writs  into  orna- 
mental lakes  in  bis  garden,  proposes  to  all 
the  girls  and  bailies  most  o£  the  men  in  the 
story,  and  ends  by  marrying  t,  pretty  Bi^>tist 
yoang  woman.  There  ia  more  life  m  Albina 
than  in  Nomh,  and  more  in  Norab  than  ia 
the  hero,  Lewis  Harding,  while  a  certain 
devont  and  bigoted  Mrs.  Erskine  seems  to 
have  been  transplanted  ont  of  Mr,  Tenny- 
son's play  of  Mary  Tudor. 

Black  and  Tan  is  not  the  history  of  a 
terrier,  bnt  of  two  yotmg  ladies,  called  by 
these  endearing  nicknames.  Black  is  not  a 
worse  term,  after  all,  nor  Tan  either,  for  a 
.sweet  girl  than  the  "  darling  Dodies  "  and 
"  dear  Eiddlenms "  who  advertise  tiieir 
marriages  in  the  Times.  The  tale  of  their 
loves  and  woes  is  short  and  artless.  Sir 
Lionel  was  a  hard  mau,  wo  are  told,  and  he 
was  the  father  of  the  hero.  Here  is  a  scene 
&om  high  life  in  which  Sir  Lionel  shows 
his  hardness : — ' 

" '  No  Bon  of  mine  shall  go  shout  with  his  head 
shaved,  and  join  these  tom-fools  who,  in  our  days, 
are  dressing  themselves  up  like  Maj-dnj  fools, 
with  their  diausables  (tt'c)  and  copes.  However, 
a  BoldisT  you  shall  he,  whether  yon  like  it  or  not. 

'  I  will  Dot  he  a  soldier,'  re[died  the  son. 

'  Too  will  not  be,'  and  the  Baronet  raised  his 
right  hand,  and  struck  his  son  acruel  blow  on  the 
iace  which  felled  him  to  the  ground — a  short  tax 
months  after  his  mother's  death." 
The  son  natnrally  flies,  and  makes  a  tonr 
on  the  continent,  especially  in  Greece,  while 
the  iather  is  shot  by  poachers,  and  conse- 
qnently  all  goes  well,  and  "  Black  and  Tan 
were  nnited  to  the  men  of  their  choice." 
Who  conld  be  severe  in  the  criticism  of  so 
artless  a  tale  as  Black  and  Tan  ?  By  the 
way,  how  were  Lionel  junior's  10,000/.  in- 
vested so  as  to  produce  800i.  a  year  ? 

Persons  who  &nd  that  a  secret  gives  zest 
to  a  novel  will  possibly  enjoy  A  Secret  of  the 
Sea.  Here  we  have  a  mnrder,  a  snpposed 
criminal  lunatic  living  at  large,  a  real  mnr- 
derer  locked  np  in  a  strong  room  and 
starved  there,  while  bis  enemy  banquets 
ontside  the  door,  a  box  of  gems  lost  in  the 
sea  and  recovered  after  the  lapse  of  years,  a 
yoong  gentleman  who  conceals  his  name 
becanse  he  is  the  real  heir  to  a  property 
which  the  lady  he  loves  snpposea  herself  to 
have  inherited,  and,  best  of  all,  a  govemees 
who  slowly  poisons  a  man  hy  way  of  win- 
ning his  afieoticns.  Here  are  materials  for 
half  a  dozen  novels,  and  a  treatise  on  medi- 
cal jarispradence  into  the  bargain.  The 
characters  are  worthy  of  the  charming  and 
probable  plot.  A.  Lu»o. 


Ultima  TJmh;  or.  a  Summer  in  Iceland. 
By  Richard  F.  Bnrton.  (Edinburgh  and 
London  :  William  P.  Himmo,  1875.) 
CAPTiiN  BuBTON  has,  we  think,  acted  wisely 
in  delaying  the  publication  of  hia  book  on 
Iceland.  He  bad  a  well-worn  theme  to 
handle,  anda  reputation  to  risk,  and  could  not 
afford  to  supply  the  public  with  scamped  or 
hurried  work.  Moreover,  his  visit  to  Iceland 
in  1872  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  heralded 
by  no  inconsiderable  flourish  of  immpets. 
We  were  given  to  understand  that  the  cele- 
brated traveller  was  to  make  short  work  of 
the  obstacles  which  bad  baffled  previons  ex- 
plorera  of  the  island,  was  to  mak^  a  tri- 


amphaot)  .jn-ogcass,  f^i^reagh  its  unknown 
regionft, ,and  was,  not  onlj  to  expunge  the 
word  impossible  ,  from  ,  the  vocabulary  of 
Icelandic;  t?ravel,;  but; .  to  expose  the  in- 
capacity of  those  who  had  ventured  to  in- 
sert it.  Captain  Burton  is  not  responsible 
for  the  loose  talk  of  injudicious  friends,  bnt 
he  cannot  feel  surprised'  that,  when  on  his 
relnrn  it  became  known  that  he  had  contented 
himself  with  somewhat  lamely  following 
beaten  tracks,  and  that  the  one  original 
feat  which  he  had  attempted — the  ascent 
of  HerSohreiB — had  not  been  succeBsful, 
some  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  was 
excited,  and  disparaging  comparisons  were 
drawn  between  the  promise  and  the  per- 
formance. The  only  way  to  make  amends 
for  this  disappointment  was  to  write  a  book 
which  ahonld  compensate  by  the  thorough- 
ness of  its  execution  for  the  lack  of  novelty 
of  its  subject-matter. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  point  of 
thoroughness,  the  voinmes  now  before  ub 
leave  little  to  he  desired.  An  excellent 
linguist,  a  competent  geologist,  a  practised 
observer  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  author  brought 
to  the  conntry  which  he  visited  a,  mind  sin- 
gularly well  stored  with  the  various  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  its  different  interests 
require ;  while  there  he  was  indefatigable 
in  observing,  enquiring,  taking  notes ;  since 
his  return  he  has  accumulated  a  supply  of 
supplemental  materials,  which,  considering 
their  variety  and  extent,  and  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  the  only  work  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  during  the  interval,  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  both  on  his  industry  and  his 
versatility. 

The  hook  consists  of  two  parts,  an  intro- 
duction which  occupies  some  two-thirds  of 
the  first  volume,  and  a  narrative  of  tiavel. 
Of  the  introduction  perhaps  the  least  satis- 
factory part  is, the  first  section,  which  ti-eats 
of  thoBfme  "  Thole."  Captain  Barton  is  con- 
cerned to  defend  the  accnrucy  of  the  title 
which  he  Las  chosen  by  .showing  that  in 
some,  at  least,  of  the  Greek  and  X<atin 
writers  the  name  "  Thule "  is  specifically 
applied  to  Iceland,  and  he  supports  his 
view  by  numerous  quotations  and  references. 
But  the  leamii^  strikes  us  as  being  some- 
what undigested,  and  the  reasoning  as  being 
far  from  conclnsive.  Much  turns  on  the 
credibility  of  Pytheas  the  Massilian,  who  is 
snpposed  to  have  travelled  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  of  whose 
writings  nothing  is  known  except  through 
the  references  to  them  in  later  writers. 
Granted  that  Strabo  unfairly  impugns  the 
veracity  of  tliis  traveller,  and  that  what  he 
professes  to  relate  of  Thnle  ia  applicable  to 
Iceland,  it  has  yet,  we  think,  to  be  shown 
that  it  is  inapplioahla  to-  any  other  region 
of  the  remote    nortdi.     ^]!Lnd    of    the   kind 

argnment  by  which  a 'foregone  concln- 
Biou  may  bo  supported  let  one  illnstrntion 
sufiico.  Pomponms  Mela  speaks  of  Thnle 
as  opposite  th^  shore  of  the  "  Belcae."  A 
conjecture  is  hazarded  that  the  true  reading 
may  be  "Bergae;"  and  then  a  few  pages 
later  oi^  we  are  tolil  that  Mela  evidently  ror 
ferred.io  Iceland  in  ma^Jng  Thnle  "front 
Bergen."  Un  the  whole,'  Ve  do  not  think 
Captain  Bnrton  has  viildicated  the  scientiflp 
accuracy  of  his  title,  and  ffiill  less  that  he 


has  shown  any  reasons  for  encouraging 
future  travellers  to  look  for  Roiiinn '  re- 
mains in  Iceland. 

The  section  entitled  "  E&torical  Motes  " 
shows  similar  traces  of  imperf^ly  assimi- 
lated learning.  Disproportionate  space'  is 
devoted  to  a  Papal  Bull,  which  is  supfised 
to  contain  a  reference  to  Iceland  of  earlier 
date  than  the  -Norse  colonisation,  bnt  which 
most  critics  would  probably  dismiss  suinma- 
rily  as  having  hegn  tampered  with.  .  And 
traces  of  hasty  reading  appear  in  the  asser- 
tion that  in  early  Iceland  "  the  three  castes 
were  sharply  distingnished,  like  the ,  four  of 
the  Hindus."  Waiving  the  inapplicability 
of  the  term  "caste,"  throughout  Icelandic 
history  both  a  class  of  nobles  and  titles  of 
nobility  have  been  conspicaons  by  their 
absence.  "  Jarl  "  and  "  Hersir  "  are  Nor- 
wegian titles,  and  the  genoak^cal  myths  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  support  of  the 
"  three-caste  "  theory  indicate  social  viowa 
and  distinctions  which  may  have  existed  in 
Norway,  bnt  certainly  did  not  in  loeland. 
More  curiously  perverse  are  Captain  Bur- 
ton's views  as  to  the  eSect  on  the  cooiitry 
of  its  successive  religious  changes.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  decay  of  Iceland  is'mainly 
attributable  to  the  introduction,  first,  of 
Christianity,  and  then  of  Lntheranism.  After 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  theology  of  Assyria, 
Greece,  Pern,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  other 
countries,  he  observes,  with  reference  to  the 
conversion  of  Iceland  to  Christianity,  that 
"  the  blithe  gods  who  built  MitSgar4(  vanished 
in  the  gloom  of  the  sad  '  School  of  Gali- 
lee,' "  and  proceeds  to  trace  the  deterioration 
of  national  character  which  followed  to  this 
change.  It  would  be  difficult  to  apply  to 
Scandinavian  mythology  a  more  infelicitous 
epithet  than  "blithe;"  the  moat  brilliant 
and  prosperous  century  in  the  history  .of  Ice- 
laud  is  nsrially  considered  to  be  that  which 
followed  the  eatablishmenb  of  Christiaoityas 
the  national  religion;  and  the  hloodjiand 
turbalettt  times  Winch  imme^ately  preceded 
the  extinction  of  tlational  tndopendende  ecnne 
two  centnries  and  a  half  later,  we^  hardly 
characterised  by  an  abnormal  development 
of  the  Christian  qualities  of  "  mildness  and 
mercy."  However,  with  sufGcient  ingenuity, 
any  eflecta  in  history  may  b6  traced  lo  any 
cause.  If  Cbriatianitry  fares  ill  at  oar  author's 
hands,  Lutheraniam  feres  worse.  Bnt  in^  his 
remarks  on  the  "  syatem"  of  semi,  rational- 
ism "  which  supplanted  the  earher  ','  glow  of 
&ith,"  we  think  we  earn  detect  the  soilroes 
of  his  inspiration.  Mr.  Bariilg-Gould,  who 
has  written  an  interesting  book  on  Iceland, 
is,  we  believe,  a  High-Church  clergyman, 
and  writes  on  aixteentb-centory  topics' With 
the  bias  natural  to  his  school.  But  Captain 
Burton  should  have  known  better  than  to 
trust  to  such  guidance.  It  should  be  said 
that,  in  spite  of  these  fa'ultB,  the  general 
reader  will  find  in  this  seotion  a  asefal 
summary  of  hwrtorical  evtnta;  and  'a^  the 
close  a  clear  and  dispassienato  statom^t  of 
the  existing  political difflcultnes  between- Ice- 
land and  Denmark;  '   >.  :  i 

When  Dur  ant^r  leaveb  -  theology  and 
history,  aild  cbmeH  to  matter  wit^rn  his 
actual  observaltidB,  he  treads  on-  Armer 
ground,  in  treating  of  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics at  the  i^tid  and  its  inhabitants, 
of  its  fattuB  c^A"dMKl,  6f  the '  goventment 
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and  occnpatioQB  of  the  inhabitants,  copioue 
use  has  been  made  of  the  best  avail- 
aWo  Mithoritiea  (among  which  we  may 
espcciall;  ikotice  the  valuable  reports  of  Mr. 
Consol  Crowe),  and  the  loTer  of  statistics 
will  fiild  enoagh  and  to  spare.  Yet  no  part 
of  the  work  is  mero  compilatiun  ;  and  the 
acute,  accnrate,  and  independent  observer 
ia  ef etywbere  apparent. 

With  reference   to  the  geology,  Captain 
Barton  disbelieves  in  the  existence  of  the 
"  trachjtic  band,"  which  has  been  assumed 
by  most  writers  to  bisect  the    island  from 
saQ't^-weBt  to  north-west,  and  on  which  the 
great    centres    of   eruption,    igneons     and 
aqseoas,  were  believed  to  be  disposed,  aud 
tliiots  this  w^s  a  hasty  generalisation  drawn 
from'an  exclnsive  study  of  the  sonth-weat 
part  of  the  island.      On   the   vexed   question 
whether  there  has  been  a  change  of  climate 
in  I^isto'ric  times,  he  holds  clcai-  and  decided 
view^'  ^K!6nrad  Maurer,  after  a  careful  rc- 
:s,    has  recently  ex- 
11  the  expressions  in 
i,   with  climatic  con- 
den  tical    with    those 
onfess  that  we  think 
I  B    by   which  he  ex- 

ance  of  the  allusions 
1  and    rather     forced. 

other  hand,  thinks 
nee  literally  thickly 
late     has  materially 

.  I.       „  -,-      since  its  first  Colo. 

akfttion,  and  that  Ihe  disappciirance  of  trees 
is'qulie  snfflcient  to  account  for  the  change. 
In  the  remarks  on  the  fanna  of  the  island 
TO  think  Uiat  Captain  Burton  ha.><  rather 
•ttderrftted  the  .number,  and  variety  of  the 
Urds.  '!"  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  lakes 
»iad  ponds  swpj'med  with  duck ;  now  their 
piaceslfDOW  ttiem  no  more."  This  appears 
to  UB  exaggerated.  But  here  individual  es- 
porifenoes  will  widely  diffep.  Captain  Burton 
was  surpi^ed  to  find  so  few  duck  on  M^- 
TUtfi.  FoJlowing  in  his  track  a  week  or  two 
l»ter,  thfl  present  writer  found  the  lake 
Ufc^rafly  ^ "  swarming  with  duck."  On  the 
wtole,,  while,  agreeing  that  Iceland  ia  no 
jjaee'for  the  sportsman,  wc  think  that,  in 
apilc  of  the  disajipearauce  of  the  great  auk, 
^at^l  offero  a  rich  field  to  the  ornithologist. 
Csj>taiB  Burton  made  three  main  excnr- 
siona  in  the  island ;  the  first  by  steamer 
roond  the  north-west  peninsnla  to  BorSeyri 
ia  the  Hana&oi  and  Grafards  in  the  Skaga- 
fiiirSr  ;  the  second  to  the  Gcysirs  and  Hekla 
attd  back  by  the  snlphnr-fields  of  Krisuvik ; 
tmd  the  third  from  BernfiorSr  on  the  south- 
east coast  to  M^vatn  and  back.  On  the  last 
he  was  accompanied  by  some  Englishmen 
who  had  obtained  a  concession  to  work  the 
sJplinr.fieldfl  at  Njimafjall  near  Ms'vatu.  It 
waa&om  BeykhjaliS  near  Myvatn  that  he 
atiempted  to  ascend  HerSubrcil^,  one  of  the 
highest  and  qnite  the  most  striking  moun- 
tain Iji  Iceland.  He  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mouniaiQ.  and  climbed  some  way  up,  but, 
nafortunatcly,  the  party  had  underrated  the 
tine  required  for  the  expedition,  and  lack  of 
ptwiaions  compelled  tliera  to  return  without 
having  attained  the  summit.  On  his  return 
to  the  coast,  Captain  Burton  made  a  ih'low- 
to  the  eastern  Snaefell,  and  obtained  a  view 
orer  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  the  Yatna 
Jokull,  of  which  he  has  given  an  interesting 


sketch  both  with  pencil  and  with  pen.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Iceland ,  will  eei 
that  these  excursions  broke  no  fresh  ground 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  will  find  the  old 
routes  more  accurately  described  than  they 
have  ever  been  described  before.  The  author 
has  evidently  mastered  the  art  of  travel, 
which,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  future  reader, 
may  be  summed  up  in  three  phrasea^to 
know  what  to  look  for,  to  know  how  to  see, 
and  to  know  how  to  describe.  He  seems  to 
have  gone  about  with  eyes  and  ears  always 
on  the  alert,  and  with  noto-book  always  in 
hand,  and  the  minutest  details  do  not  eacape 
his  observant  eye  and  ready  pen. 

We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  these  volumes  form  a  first-rate  guide- 
book, and  that  they  wilt  he  invaluable  to 
any  one  who  intends  to  visit  the  country. 
Whether  they  will  be  found  interesting  by 
the  general  reader  we  feel  more  doubtful ; 
for  they  are  so  heavily  loaded  with  useful 
information  as  to  be  about  as  light  reading 
as  an  ordinary  blue  book.  Again,  the  very 
qualities  which  make  the  author  such  an 
excellent  traveller,  gccaaionally  render  his 
book  less  attractive.  The  minntcnesB  of 
detail  in  the  descriptions  sometimes  obscures 
the  genera!  efiect,  and  the  constant  refer- 
ences to  the  less-known  parts  of  the  globe 
which  he  has  visited  often  irritate  mther  than 
elucidate.  Comparative  geography  is  in- 
teresting, but  there  is  a  sonnd  rule  against 
explaining  ignoium  per  ignoiius,  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  the  audience  is  not 
a  select  circle  of  savants. 

One  or  two  less  pleasing  features  of  the 
hook  remain  to  bo  mentioned.  Captain 
Burton  prides  himself  on  his  plain-speaking  ; 
he  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  calling  a 
spade  a  spade.  Now  candour  is  an  excellent 
quality  in  a  traveller  ;  but  in  the  present 
case  we  feel  occasionally  inclined  to  wish  that 
in  some  of  the  remarks  on  men  and  manners 
candour  had  been  a  little  more  tempered  by 
courtesy.  Some  of  the  references  to  persona 
are  inexcusable.  Nothing  can  be  in  worse 
taate  than  the  sneer  at  a  gentleman  by  em- 
ploying whom  Cambridge  has  only  done  itself 
credit,  and  to  whom  all  English  lovers  of 
Icelandic  literature  are  indebted. 

Again,  a  somewhat  unpleasant  tone  of 
depreciation  mns  throughout  the  book. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Captain 
Burton  believed,  as  appears  irom  his  pre- 
face, that  he  had  a  mission  in  visiting  Ice- 
land. That  mission  was  to  dissipate  the  haze 
of  marvel  which  still  clung  aroond  the  island 
and  rcdnce  things  to  their  true  level.  Both 
the  difficulties  and  tlie  wonders  of  Icelandic 
travel  had  been  absurdly  exaggerated.  The 
expense  and  difficulties  of  travel  are  nothing 
after  the  Andes  and  the  Hauran  ;  Hekla  is  a 
humbug  ;  the  Geysirs  are  played  ont.  Fortu- 
nately for  those  who  wish  to  see  volcanic 
phenomena  on  a  really  grand  scale,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Yellowatoiie  Valley  are 
brought  by  steam  within  moderately  easy 
reach.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  hut  it  ia 
not  the  whole  truth.  Tlie  intending  visitor 
to  Iceland,  whose  expectations  may  have 
been  dashed  by  Captain  Burton's  book,  may 
still  take  heart.  There  is  no  need  for  him 
to  go  so  far  afield  as  New  Zealand  or  the 
Far  West.  After  discounting  to  the  full 
the  beliefs  of  onr  childhood,  and  the  travel- 


lers' tales  of  the  worthy  HenderMn  wi  tj  ' 
sacceaaora,  the  fact  remains  that  within  6^ 
days'  sail  of  Edinburgh  ia  to  be  fonidt 
island  which,  both  for  its  TotDBntic  atvQ,  I 
fcions  and  for  its  physical  marvefe,  has  »i- 
a  claim  as  any  region  to  take  rankii 
"  wonder  of  the  world." 

One  curious  printer's  error  may  beMj> 
in  a  book  generally  remarkable  for  it!«c. 
racy.     It  la  rather  hard  upon  Sir  San  I 
Holland's  memory  to  represent  him  iibg^ 
written  ReeoUectione  of  a  Fatt  lAfe. 

C.  P.  km. 


The  I^nal  ReUqvit$  o^  Faikar  froHl  li;.. 
Franen  Maftwty).  Edited  b;  'Sai^'taii, 
Jerrold.  (London:  Chatto  k  Wiidu 
1875.) 

It  is  often  said,  and  said  witt  truth,  \~:  , 
the  Irishman  ia  an  article  suited  for  pipora  j 
tion.  Take  him  out  of  bis  natJont]  nann.  i 
ness,  his  national  laziness,  his  win- 
vanity  ;  put  him  among  sharp  peojlf.  t^ 
he  must  work,  and  mnst  find  his  IctH— i-: 
will  then  make  him  develop  his  grains,  ik 
make  it  useful  for  all  the  world.  TLL'  [;. 
pleasant  argnment  is  more  strikinflj-tiBii' 
plified  in  politics,  in  war,  and  k  itmt, 
than  in  that  social  g«n!us  for  iledL  lb 
Irish  people  are  often  admh«d.  hn.  It. 
deed,  quite  true  that  had  FaBwt  Prt; 
settled  down  in  his  Tiative  ctnnnry,  c: 
made  his  jokee  ov«r  pnnch  and  potatw; 
the  county  of  Cork,  he  would  nerw.n 
attained  his  high  reputation  as  an 
English  humourist.  He  would  nere-iP  , 
hob-nobbed  with  Thackeray  and  Ife 
and  Douglas  Jerrold.  He  would  nerer'r' 
enlightened  the  BriMsfa'  puWic  wilt  e 
charming  letters  from  Paris  and  from  Hcf- 
He  might  even  have  died  in  obscuritf.  t: 
only  been  remembe*ed,  like  the  man  *H 
character  he  assumed;  as  a  pleasant  nfr- 
bonr,  and  a  convirial  old  soul.  His  a^7- 
ation  brooght  him  his  fame.  Bot  1  r 
convinced,  with&I,  that  it  robbed  fe 
much  of  the  rich  flavonr  of  his  wit,  ul  ■ 
that  peculiar  raciness  which  seems  to  c; 
to  Irish  soil.  Just  as  the  "mountain  d" 
has  a  quality  unattainable  by  "  Partner 
whiskey,"  so  there  is  in  Irish  life,  espir.^ 
of  the  lower  classes,  a  pecuUar  qnaiomfrf ' 
fancy,  a  quickness  of  repartee,  a  ^toIwjb 
shrewdness  of  logic,  which  is  totally  disii** 
from  classical  and  literary  hnmonr,  .V.' 
acute  observer,  with  the'  tastes  of  Fs"--' 
Front — and  such  tadtes  are  very  commo: 
Ireland — can  find  in  daily  interconrw  i- 
less  material  for  the  most  genuine  yX- 
and  so  we  find  that  all  the  great  Irish  ra 
who  now  make  Irish  society  so  plrasi; 
draw  from  the  same  sonrce — the  life « 
logic  of  the  lower  classes.  The  etm''^ 
literary  representative  they  have— the  -^ 
Charles  Lever — told  me,  that  though  r" 
pellod  by  his  duties  to  live  abroad,  he  (■«■■■ ' 
an  absolute  necessity  to  revisit  Ireland  ^' 
odically,  and  have  the  tone  of  hie  minfl  ?■ 
freshed  by  nights  in  Trinity  College  or  ■ 
the  table  of  some  old  friends,  who  told  I: 
all  the  newest  good  things,  and  reviTed  h^ 
with  the  music  of  the  Irish  hrogae.  h 
would  recover  strength,  Antaens-Kke,  wte 
ever  he  regained  his  mother  earth. 
It  ia  a  great  pity  that  Father  Front  i:' 
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not  f«^ow  this  high  example.  Nothing  is 
more  diB^>pointiDg  to  the  Irish  reader  of 
tbo  Tolnme  before  lu,  than  the  marked  ab- 
sence of  Irish  flavour  in  its  pages-  Were  we 
to  jndge  from  this  Tolnme  alone,  we  should 
boldly  assert  that  the  sayings  of  the  great 
Irish  wit  were  neither  wit  nor  Irish.  There 
is  some  hnmoiir  in  the  fragment  which  forms 
Chi^ter  IV.  There  is  mnch  interesting 
information  and  aoate  obserration  in  the 
letters  from  Borne.  But  ss  for  wit,  there  is 
none.  Still  worse,  the  labonred  attempts  at 
it  are  remarkable  eifiher  for  Bavageness  or 
stupidity. 

I  fear  the  former  quality,  associated  with 
some  vanity,  was  often  shown  by  lie  great 
Padre.  He  was  not  a  kindly  man  generally, 
and,  moreover,  eiclnsive  and  hard  to  please. 
If  anyone  attempted  to  occupy  a  leading^ place 
in  his  company,  he  was  down  upon  him  at 
once,  and  savagely  (e/.  p.  193).  He  went, 
I  am  told,  very  little  into  society,  and  would 
only  go  as  a  condescensiou.  He  hated  his 
real  superiors  in  society — such  as  Daniel 
O'Connell — with  a  deadly  hatred,  and  never 
mentions  his  name  without  spitting  venom. 
But  surely  it  is  very  hard  to  beheve  that 
the  editor  is  not  taking  great  names  in  vain 
when  he  attributes  to  Slaginn,  Thackeray, 
Donglas  Jen-old,  and  Mahonj  conversations 
in  which  laboured  stupidity  is  only  relieved 
by  rade  personaliti^  (pp.  S3,  77,  150). 
What  is  more  cnricHu,  he  represents  them  as 
staggering  nnder  the  brilliant  of  their 
mntnal  attaokB,  nay,  even  reddening  and 
losing  their  tempers  at  remarks  which  in  any 
pleasant  Ii-ish  company  would  be  answered 
by  a  slight  stare  of  sorprise  and  the  starting 
of  a  new  subject.  At  all  events,  be  certainly 
attributes  tlie  blushing  (if  at  all  historical) 
to  the  wnsag  man,  for  surely  the  author,  and 
not  the  olijeot,  of  such  jokes  was  the  man  to 
be  ashuned.  I  confess  I  think  better  of  the 
Frazerians  than  to  accept  this  as  the  out- 
come of  their  highest  wits,  even  though  we 
know  that  people  in  England  are  very  easily 
amused,  and  will  laogh  at  very  bad  jokes 
with  charming  innocence  and  simplicity. 

If  these  be  hard  words,  I  am  bound  to 
qualify  them  by  adding  that  it  is  very  diffi. 
cult  indeed  to  reproduoe  conveniational  wit. 
In  the  first  place  the  most  brilliant  things 
said  are  generally  local  and  particular  jokes, 
applying  to  special  people  and  places  and 
chaiacters.  l^iese  cannot  be  reproduced  for 
the  reeding  public  except  iu  novels,  like 
Lever's,  where  the  reader  is  put  into  the 
atmosphere  and  socie^  necflesary  for  com- 
prehending  thorn.  So  even  the  groatest 
Irish  wits  are  only  half  understood  by  the 
most  intelligent  foreigners.  The  delightful 
street  ballaos,  for  example^  which  are  com- 
posed and  sung  about  current  events  in 
Dublin  society,  lose  all  their  point  when  the 
minstrel  is  asked,  like  the  captive  Jews  in 
Babylon,  to  sing  them  in  a  strange  land. 

In  the  next  place  even  jokes  of  general 
interest,  and  of  cosmopolitan  character,  are 
oflen  nothing  when  severed  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  they  occur,  from  the  temper 
of  the  company,  and  irom  the  general  tone 
of  the  conversation  which  led  up  to  them. 
These  considerations  ore  sufficient  to  make 
us  pronounce  no  general  verdict  on  Father 
Prout  from  these  tua  recorded  conversations ; 
nay  rather,  Uiegreatrepnteof  theman  leads 


us  to  believe  that  he  was  &r  wittier  and  more 
brilliant  intaUcingthan  in  writing,  and  that, 
as  with  most  Irishmen,  his  pen  was  weaker 
than  bis  tongue.  No  biographer  will  ever 
be  able  to  record  one  tithe  of  his  pleasant- 
ness, not  only  in  quantity  but  in  qnahty. 
Still  I  fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the 
remark  (p.  162)  "  of  Voltaire,  of  none  so 
immediately  and  strikingly  did  Father  Front 
remind  the  visitors — they  were  rare — who 
penetrated  his  enlretdl  in  Paris."  Any  one 
who  understands  Irish  wit  and  humour  will 
at  once  agree  that  so  tar  as  he  was  like 
Voltaire,  so  far  he  had  ccMcd  to  be  an  Irish- 
man, and  that  the  very  qualities  most  pro- 
minent in  the  great  Frenclunao  are  qualities 
which  would  nave  made  him  disliked  in 
Irish  society. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  sides  of  this 
remarkable  man — his  claasical  learning,  and 
his  political  insight.  His  biographer  points 
very  justly  (p.  182)  to  the  advantage  of 
being  born  in  the  county  of  Cork,  at  a  time 
when  the  "  Munster  t^hers,"  as  he  calls 
them,  trained  the  youth  in  classical  lore. 
He  ^udes  to  what  are  commonly  called  the 
hedge  schoolmasters  of  Ireland,  men  who 
often  taught  in  wretched  hovels,  and  even  at 
times  behind  a  sheltering  badge.  They  were 
sometimes  called  in  to  teach  the  sods  of 
neighbouring  gentry,  when  sickness  or 
poverty  or  recklessness  bad  kept  these  chil- 
dren from  being  sent  to  proper  schools.  But 
in  ordinary  the  poorest  classes  were  the 
pupils  of  these  curious  men.  I  myself  re- 
member, years  ago,  meeting  little  btn^ooted 
children  going  to  these  schools,  loiih  their 
fire  imder  their  arm,  as  the  phrase  was  ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  a  large  sod  of  peat  for  the 
school  fire,  and  this  was  tho  only  fee 
which  the  poorer  of  them  paid.  Bnt  their 
masters  had  wonderful  ill-assorted  stores  of 
knowledge  in  their  minds,  were  almost 
always  ridiculous  pedants,  and  were  gene- 
rally the  laughing-stock  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Yet  for  all  tbat  they  had  their  merits. 
Though  t^  present  national  school-teacher, 
and  national  school  system  may  be  far  better 
for  the  average  peasant  ojid  for  the  diffusion 
of  common  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  old  hedge  school-masters  discovered 
and  fostered  literary  genius  among  the  Irish 
peasants  in  a  iar  di^erent  way.  It  was  with 
them  an  essential  point  to  quote  the  Latin, 
and  at  times  the  Greek  poets,  if  not  with 
accuracy,  at  least  with  a  fluency  now  per- 
fectly nnknown.  They  aimed  at  higher 
mathematics  than  ordiuaty  arithmetic  and 
Euclid,  and  always  strove  to  indnco  any 
clever  boy  to  study  these  subjects,  and  aim 
at  a  University  career.  So,  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  Irishmen  bave  been  drawn 
from  obscurity. 

It  was  probably  from  this  sort  of  teacher 
that  Mabouy  got  his  .first  taste  for  the 
classics,  and  all  his  life  after  the  habit  of 
perpetual  and  happy  quotations  from  Latin 
poets  attests  the  deep  eficct  produced  upon 
him.  There  was  added  to  this  in  later 
years  a  frequent  habit  of  speaking  it  at  the 
Jesuit  Gollfge  of  Amiens.  But  the  very 
habit  of  constantly  speaking  Latin,  the 
familiarity  with  monkish  terms  and  idioms, 
marred  the  really  classical  flavour  of  his 
compositions.  No  one  wrote  Latin  more 
easily,  and  in  many  rMpccts   more  felici- 


tously, hut  when  his  biographers  atd  ai- 
mirers  speak  of  him  as  so  wonderfiil  ^kd 
perfect  a  classic,  they  ovarii  their  pniMB, 
and  provoke  the  criticism  from  w^k 
scholars  would  willingly  have  lebainad. 
Thus,  an  epitaph  is  quoted  (p.  17) 
as  a  perfect  piece  of  work,  in  wWh 
we  meet  liheralibut  discipUiua  exettiim,  a 
painfully  English  idiom  ;  presently  ilaaAm, 
comui,  the  latter  of  which  will  in  vain  he 
sought  not  merely  in  Facciolati,  bat  in  tlw 
infimout  Latinity  of  Docange,  sad  whkh  m 
evidently  formed  by  a  blundering  aaalogj 
frMu  eomiler.  Then  follows  ilUkaii  oMiJttM 
praeoitui,  a  phrase  which  aaQiests  to  tk& 
Bcbolar  associations  not  to  be  aaawd. 

Mr.  Sbeehan  is  quoted  aa  foHovs  mm 
another  inscription  (p.  69),  "  Smtkiag  MaM 
be  choicer  or  more  com{dete,  metiai^  atuwm 
truly  classical,  and  of  the  aaoi«at  staa^^  hi 
a31  respects,  than  this  siagvluty  liiaMJIiliil 
inscription."  Will  the  readn  bebv*  t)M 
here  is  the  inscription  (aaat  tm  Ua  dasHcr 
with  a  gift)  ?  Fro  itviti»  frii^ttfr  seesM, 
Ertumi  manu,  Prmt  pater.  £vtm  wtm  Oa 
Latin  good,  there  is  no  idea  in  tt^  *^^ 
words  worthy  of  any  |»faiM.  Bat  tk>  ^ttm. 
is  bad,  or  at  least  does  not  aapMSi  tkt 
intended  meaning.  What  ii  does  my  ia 
this  :  "  In  token  of  the  lucky  (fitting  oat  hr 
the  roots  of  bia  uvula,"  &a.  fftir/iJi'ti'fcr  m 
not  skUfttUy,  bnt  luckily,  and  eaeidtre  im  tm 
eradicate,  not  to  prune,  for  i^wk  rmiimm 
is  the  obvious  lAtin  word.  Tvaly  Sb. 
Sbeehan  is  a  most  unlucky  adnrer. 

A  concluding  word  about  the  politiM  •! 
the  worthy  Father,  which  are  deodcdly  lk» 
most  prominent  feature  In  tiwsa  kia  iMt 
Rellquee.  So  outspoken  a  man  was  sum  la 
throw  himself  into  tho  conflicte  of  tiie  4aff, 
and  to  speak  out  bis  mind  more  fcuftj/ 
than  politely.  In  Irish  politics  be  wm  a 
Tory,  and  very  logically  so,  nor  was  be  ttmt 
led  away  by  the  absurdity  ef  a  BaaMMt 
Catholic  priesthood  calling  itself  a  UIwmI 

Verily  Irish  politics  are  most  carious.  The 
advocates  of  Infallibility  aud  of  TTiisamh^ 
profess  Liberaliam  in  politlcB,  while  the 
haters  of  Episcopacy  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church  are  Btaunch  ToritSj  Father 
Front  was  too  clear-bonded  for  such  Uiink- 
ing.  Consequently  he  hated  O'Connell  in 
early  life,  as  he  teUa  us,  because  he  beKeves 
he  could  not  translate  the  Greek  Testament 
write  elegiacs — imagine  O'Consell  sit- 
ting down  to  write  elegiacs  ! — in  after  Kfe, 
when  he  became  a  leading  Tory  essayiei  »■ 
England,  he  hated  him  for  his  politic!.  Tks 
present  volume  shows  many  evideacM  of 
this,  especially  the  savage  song  om  tk* 
Liberator's  beggiug-box  sent  round  in  Ac 
year,  and  entitled  tbo  "  Lament  ef 
(p.  227),  as  well  as  the  wbefe 
argument  of  the  fourth  cb^ter,  whto^ 
under  the  guise  of  describing  the  political 
history  of  Sardinia,  gives  a  bitieriy  sarcaatK 
picture  of  the  agitation  in  Iroland.  Apart 
irom  this  personal  bate  of  O'Connell,  alt  Ufe 
Padre's  remarks  on  Irish  questions  are 
shrewd  and  clear.  He  saw  the  itnusUec  *£ 
the  restrictions  in  tho  Dublin  Univeni^ 
aud  deplored  them.  He  felt  the  iujniy  df«e 
to  the  lower  clasaes  by  the  speechifying  af 
O'Connell.  But  we  are  peipeiuHy  o^nded 
by  such  personalities  aa  this:  "l^us  Mh 
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lawy^s  n&me  was  Dand^eone,  at  the  did 
Carthaginian  &mil j  of  the  SmngglSri  ; " 
wfftia-itfnrtite  df  the  Iriah  podse ' of  Odm- 
inona  to  prove  the  sttageling  at  Derrynane ; 
and  ami^,  ''Mac_Colu»Y)H(Jlo,  ArchbUhop 
of  FaA'am,  a. roaring  baUowaoE  sedition."  , 
It  is  .ffbCipteMOater  to  bam  fcom  these- 
Etcrimoiuea  to  the  cbanouig  lettara  'from 
Pftns, 'Fk>nooe,-aind  Rome,  tu  which  Front 
desetibed  the  eTOntB  of  the  Ab,j.  These,  the 
prodtict  9f  bis  m^tnrer  ;f-ear*,  and  prodoced 
for  the  'Globe  arid  Daily  Iffevia,  whfch  wonid 
nob  tolerate  jtersonalities,  are  the  iriost  per- 
fect appcimcns  of  vihBi  ^  foreign  ,corre- 
^KHidence  ooght  to  be.  Of  Roioo  eapeciallf, 
duii&g  the  last)  daja  of  Gregory  and  the  ao- 
oeanon  of  iFio  Kono^  be  gireaaiiost  gniphie 
uid  iBstractiTe  pictnres  ;  nor  will  mxy  hio- 
graptiwiof  Pit!  Monaf&da  fbUor  and  bettior 
MWDunt  of  <  tM  spleodid. '  and  liberU  opening 
of  ^bKt'poiil^n«veittfiil>eign.'  It  comee, 
indeed;  iritti  perfect  nthrtieSB-  npon  ila,'  who 
know  Wm  ririder  a  vei^r ''iffet*tii  phase.  So 
also  :<m'  tie  origin  pf  tho  pre-Haptaelitq 
school  of  art,  and  ttie  farions 


it  p^odnced.-he.  give^  fresh  aoA  iater^t- 
Jng  aqconifW,.,  ..l^ia  pad;  of  ^he  Ofioi  IS  ,^« 
leaJiiPiwuUaa,  tiiV*Scifted'j;  tlie  P^^fk  amua- 
ing.>4j^.  v^lwbilfl  .iPBb,rf)f,ithB  pnaswrt  Ba- 

Uqva.-    •■;    '  in..    ■■.!'    .11      :-■..    ■■■.    ■     r 

^''coablado  j  SVtthev'MalioDy'WaB  tt'vecf 
clever  litterateur,  a  happy  tranalatof  inio 
TarioDs  Jaaniaiipedt  »  very  briTliant  eaaayist, 
an  nsraHtcfaed  cbrreepdndetit';  bat<  M  '  an 
original  tbinker  or, poet  he  has  leit  nd  laark 
beyond  hia  owri  circle.  The  little  Wan n- 
acript  poem  "  A  ma  fatnre,"  lithographed  at 
the  end  of  this  >olatne,'  ia  very  neat  and 
'  pretty;  "The  Mistletoe,"  thought  by  his 
mends  hia  be.st  piece,  is  laboured  and  shal- 
low ;  on  tiic  "  Bells  of  Sliiwidon  "  his  fame 
will  always  rcs^  especially  to  those  who  have 
nob  gono  to  verify  the  Bong  in  the  actvial 
scene.  He  waa  a  greater  man  aoiong  his 
contemporaries  than  ho  deserved  to  be,  he  is 
now  perhaps  undnly  forgotten,  and  it  is  well 
that  the  present  long-delayed  volume  should 
remind  a  younger  genci^tion  of  his  fame. 

,  J.  P.  MiHiFFr. 


The  Decline  of  t7ie  Rnnam  EyiuUic.  By 
George  Lo^g.  Vol,  V,  (Ijondon :  G, 
Bell  fi.  Sons,  187.5.) 
Mn.  liOKO  ia  to  bo  congratulated  on  the 
completion  of  his  toilaomo  labour  of  twelve 
years.  His  history  is  now  complete,  and 
must  always  hold  a  high  place  among 
English  works  devoted  to  the  stndy  of 
olassioal  antiquity.  For  thorough  and  pains- 
taking itireatigation  of  ancient  authorities 
it  will  compare  well  with  any  work 
language.  The  minnt«neBB  of  the  care  spent 
in  the  examipatipn  of.Caesaf'B  Opmmentariea 
ia  evident  on  every  page  of  this  volume,  anij 


savS^  Or  senil-'Bttvage  wiarf^e  w!(h"whicTl" 
the  CornmentarisB  of  Oaeear  are  filled- 

Mr,.TiQng's  main  ex^elleuces  and  depots 
as  a  tu^tprii^n  are  apparent  on  the  surface 
pf  his  Wpi-fe/To'riiany  of  the  higher  ijii^ties 
of  a  history,  it  seemingly  makes  no  claim. 
It  wears,  espcciallj  in  this  last  volume,  the 
air  of  a  chronicle  nther  thjsai  of  a  history,' 
We  .get. a  most  joinate  smd  genemlly  im- 
partial aeconnt  of  every  oatwwd.  tfansaotion 
atMl  «vent  which  mu'lrod^e  progress  ofiiM 
decay  of  the  Republic.  '  Bnb  of  the'  keen 
historic  insight  whioh^  brings  to'  light  iSie 
hidden  moving  forces  that  set  .in  motion 
aU  theapparenUy  coniiised  andfaeterogeneooa 
mass  of  particular  events  we  findlittle  tiqoe,- 
and  as  little.of  the  closely  allied  faOQlty  for 
co-ordinating  occtirrenccB  so  as  to  show  their 
oonnez^n  ttiid.  illative  impprtance.  Per- 
haps Mf-  Long-  would  consider  this  crjijcisni 
high:  piaise.  At  all  cvenie,  b«<  too  often 
spealoi  atigUiagYf  of  l^os^  hiatorianS' who 
aar«hJtrt»V«l  beyond  the  tmre 'ii«rr4ti-ve  of 
events.  If  the  philosophi^ia!  hiatorian&  whoiti 
Mr.  torig  so  strongly  dislikes  had'klwajri 
based  their  opinions  on  study,  so  minute  and 
laborious  as  his,  he  would  prphably  l^va 
spoken  of  them  with  more  respect,  though 
he  ihi^l'hdve dlaagi*ed'*iti  them'fe'iKhbh. 
."We  have  Siaid  that  Mfl.  tiong's  Biam)nRtiop 
oi,_ftHqi?int,  authorities'  is,  snoh.iis,  is  .rajeljt 
fouMdiiit'  English  work,  We  .fce^  ,certftia 
that)  thare  is  ntr  passage  in  anianoientaiitliar 
hearisrg  on  hid  sabjaet  whioh  lie  ha»'a<)t 
studied  and  weighed.  Bat  it  may'be  doabted 
whether  his  vies^  of  the  relative  valwe' of 
the  ancient  authorities  is  alwayi 
Cicero  is  undulv  depreciated  throughout 
as  an  authority  for  historical  events,  and 
the  assumption,  that  where  writers  .like 
Appian  and  Plutarch  conflict  with  Caesar 
tibeif  testimony  is  neceaaarilyuBeJees,' ia  by 
up  meana  in  harmdny  with  the  genenU 
current  at  the  present  day  of  enquiry  into 
the  aoftrces  of  Roman  history.  And  here 
may  put  a  qneation  which  suggests  itself 
frequently  to  the  reader.  How  far  has  Mr. 
Long'ajudgment-^generallyiiorind,  nodoAbt, 
and  'alwa]-3  fcuiided  On  investigation  of 
ancient  authorities — profited  by  comparison 
with  the  opposing  judgments  pronounced  by 
other  investigates  of  tlie  same  authorities  ? 
Without  consulting  the  moat ,  eminent,  of 
rcceut  writers,  and  especially  German  writers 
on  the  subject,  no  work  of  this  kind  can  bp 
made  complete.  Mr.  Long  uanaliy  quotes 
one  or  two  recent  authorities  to  the  eicla- 
sion  .of  others  :  yet  there  are  indioatianB  that 
his  stodics  of  other  men's  optnidns  have 
been  much  wider  than  he  cares  to  efaow. 
Possibly  ha  recmls  &om  the  modem-^r^r, 
rather!  revived — fiubion  of  producing  a  show 
of  lesrning  by  a  mnltitnde  of  retereUces, 
If  80,  the  reaction  Ijas  been  carried  so  -fer 
as  seriously  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 
work.,    , 

The  j^uthor  ia,  aa  we  have  said,  generally 
imparidal,  and  has  svidently/fil^ven  .(to  nae 
his  own  words)  b>  tell  the  truth  about  all 
the  pe^cnis'who  cbme  up^tt  his  stage,  ^and 
eapeclally^aboof  th?  two  .■^lio,,figBfB  ipopt 
i*rgely;^,thi^,Tq]umer-^0}cer()iandiiC&^«^, 


throngtout.  It  is  curiona  to  see  with  rij., 
different  feelin^B  our  author  speaks  ot»  i\ 
in  Caeaar,  and  the  same  vice  in  Citsi- 
lying,  for  tnatanqe,. which.  Cicero  fne^ 
blu^dettingly,  .but'  CMnr  iike  a  p^ 
master  of  the  art.  Nay,  Mr,  Loi^  is  f. 
glad,  toi  moke  -  oj^rtnnidea  for  ooatn:.:-' 
GtoBTQ,  to  his  disadvantaige,  with  \'ita.--i 
the  diBBdlnUj  bultj,  and  Autoning,  tktle. 
doned  debauchee.  That  Ike  didabriff. 
mate'd  -the  orator  fitf  difTerently  Mr.  Lrsi 
own  pages  clearly  show.  ^ 

la  condositito^  we  repeat '  tiiat  IhtiW; 
work,'  tlhdngb  sot  in  the  very  ftntmost  iia 
as  a  'fiistoTj',  is  of  great  and  wmaK- 
value.  Jakes  S.fim..' 


OoRimtAS  Boou. 


beconlcs  almost  pathetic  when  the  author  lets 
drop  (aa  he  occasionally  does  :  e.g,,  p.  ,15^, 
not«)  a  doubt  whether  the  result  can  ever 
be  wOrth'thc,labbiirBp^nt. '  ^deed,'ther6  is 
a  tone  of  wcarinp8Si^l>on.£  t^iese.la^ti  pages. of 

I(Ir.,lxing  whie'U,;ia  op]j-tpo'ililf,%,tQ,iia?re    .:„-,..,  -.      .-, 

.boff*  twodncod  Jpy^.the,  leRgtfey.rajid.roftw  \  Tei,  lika  iIflmiww>,,thBB^r:lfll«  .glurisalyi. 
.dreatytfUfeildC'dJMM^g  ^e-imeroh^  And  ]  her. faila!<te  give. lihs'looator  'Usi^e^i^rBilb 
-flauBtwbiinchestiihA baMiwjiBkihniiAeif  aoA  '|^vi%j>more!  tfatUn- hivdnelta  t^i  dJdtMtoK 
fiQ»giixgBi'iio&'  Bll''tfad''A»mt^'dietUMi'~ctf '|'^«"'olMl.fij^ll»''AMs<  W*.  'lt}il'''M'tUe<  itbA- 


}^ri,  Ttlundi  at  JIame:  Lina  <ni  Oaliat  Bi 
Wiilter  pnine", (Marcos  Ward  A  Co)-Ti 
"liines"  sbem  to  us  poor,  the  "Outiiass'L-p  ' 
delightful.  SqgIi  artistic  force  Is  sa  nre  ^  it  :- 
jtwiwmt:  Mfs-'Mondi  ia*«neefulianKDti£i  I 
0if'tbewoTU--lat}>««iiMorthtiBtiti9huaKi-  I 
it-ho  j£eBdB.,«ut  iMvitatioM  .iat  "Ike  Imasx 
BalL*  .Tliare  in  a.  .little  zaiLway  train  mm 
sway  wlt^  the.javitMioife  inthe  fintpktmiki 
TBBii^-Ba  on«  will  Dvtudeok.  Tin  niuju 
CMlto  iktviD^  four-aiid-4^«nty  .in.  hud,  ni  \tif 
iimi,  ddvvn-by-Qwli'  nrii^  a  tBa&rfki.ii 
ehamiingv  Xfae.fiesMiilk.fironigngnc'dlnKt 
foams,  wglh  whom.  Sol 'dandea,  JoveinkTw 
newspaper,  and  is  attended  by  MeicuijisitiiDi 
bringing,  hy  the  b^d  Me«^,  Tamrson,  ilmi.  , 
SwiBhume,  iBrowuing,  &c.,  nud  follo*i^  l  ':■ 
Ijie  Saiarday  Heeitp.  The  iepre«eiitstivi«  :':■ 
quartaw  of.  the  woTld  are  atboirable,  and  ,:- 
than  any  of  them  is  tfae  chubby  hsbj  Aur. 
held  up  hy  ita  nurse  the  ksingaroo.  £^cw.;-•  | 
concluding  pii'Iurea  are  rather  benilderii:.; :. 
the  amoimt  wliich  is  condensed  in  tbeiii:k<. 
last  picture  of  all,  where  "  Lord  Sonmiun!  !■ 
liage  stops  the  way,"  and  Sol  has  coma  u  i:.' 
his  card  on  Mra.  Mundi  the  folloviii!  hy. 
beautiful.  The  book  wJU  be  an  enriable C::.' 
mas  gift.  It  would  be  thrown  away  upon  y-  ^ 
children,  hut  the  older  ones  will  lika  it,  uJ'.>' 
will  appi^ciate  it  even  more,  at  forty  than  ufv- 

But  Mr.  Walter  Crane  baa  not  h^jftM  u 
Httlfi  ones.  We  have  delightful  shiUiosl--' 
from  him,  illustrating  The  TeUoie  Diwf  - 
Aladdia  (Houtledge  &  Sons),  and  Tlf  £W  ' 
Pia.«,rt  Book,  containinir  his  illuatrariuns  vl  i>- 
beard,  Little  Bed  Biding.  Hood,  Jack  tsA  - 
Beanstalk,  sad  Baby's  Own  A.  B.  C.,«ll  W- 
fully  coloured  and  moat  attractive.  Vi'e  liti- 
lasUnamod  booli  much  bettw  .daa  a  lanf: . 
mora  .ptetentious-lookiiig  volume  called  !«  '' 
Wivfi  of  BlvAtard,  by  Sahilla  Sovdio,  r. 
illustFattons  hy  Oeoige  Oruikshanic,  jairiar  id^ 
h  Co.),  It  seMHB  cruel  ia  call  tho^  iuil»r 
murdarad  wives  from  ohliviMi,  and  refawnt  t* 
as  bluestot^ngs  and  scolds ;  and  (he  illusmr.- 
in  glaring  colours  are  neitbet  beautifn!  ' 
amusing.  AVe  have  The  Some  that  Jfd  I 
in  goigeoua  bindinff  from  Messrs.  MarriK  ^^'■ 
and  Co.j  "  with  drawings  in  colour  altc;  ■- 
iincient  manner;''  LittU  Widt-taralit,  a  ;i' 
hook  for  little  childten,  by  Mm.  Snle  &■'■ 
(Routladga  £  Sons)^  i'Mp-»Aow,i«U3S0W^- 
(Stiahan  &■  Co.) ;  u>d  ^dwi(  Zowm'*  Jl"'-' 
vowitM,  wllh  iliuetrstioDs  by  Baniaoii  "'- 
(F.  WaniB  A  Co.).-  Any  ol  tb»e  ImM"* 
books  at«  ufs  and  deU9htflUChnatiiiispiw« 
forihehtWeoiiB.' 

'  ''^he  Utationai  Portrait  Goffny  fCsM^H  T'- 
&  Galpin).  A  collection  of  coloured  port*.. 
ti&MM'  fcfflife'mofel  pnrt-'ftoni  floMfrspta 
■eefehriWa'  BtiMiiieii  "a^d  msHata  ^  tts  jw- 
aSif,  -iriHi  'sietcfies  bf  ■dwM"1iT«.  It  ftns 
ftBhtonW'TWiloie/iuKl'  «tlnrt''af  the^^cWW  i' 
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:c«UeDt  likeDeeate,  though  one  at  twg,  eapecially 
Dong  tlie  diviDeB,  liave  scant  justice  dealt  out  to 
lem.  But  whj  are  all  our  scientiSc  men  and 
ilebratcd  pI>7Bi<^iia  excluded  f'  Some  Bmonz 
e  eelected  uumlnt  taight  well  hate  Wd  spATed 

niaka  waj  for  PrafMecra  Uudej  and  TjoAall, 
r  WilliaioQuU,  fa:. 

Thf  (iolthn  Harp  AUiam.  With  One  Haudred 
id  FifCf  IlhutTMuu  bf  Ji  D.  WatsoQ,  Ow 
letwh,  P.  Hertzel,  *nd  «tbers.'  (Rontlad^  ft 
0BB.y  A.  deligbUU  book,  for  little- cbUdrei),  full 
'good  piotom.  and  rhyme*  lad  Btonoa,  i^hieli 
eni  to  he  chiefly  translated  from  the  tierman. 

Paul  Bomm^t  Oaptwitf/,  and  Why  ke  Sic^ied. 
Y  Emilia  ilarlj-ftt  Nmris.     (Griffitii  &  ffamn.) 

capital  etoiy  for  boya  af  a  little  lad  ^ho  fell 
uou^  Chinese  piiates,  and  managed  bv  the  skil- 

I  uae  of  some  knowledge  he  had  picked  up  about 
atcimaking  to  effbct  we  reBcne  of  himself  and 
is  comradee.  Tbe.intMieatis  well  euBtsined,  and 
loufih  the  stoiy  eoiuida  aligh^j .  wild  aod  imr 
■obable,  we  are  ioli  that  it  i^  ioundi>d  oil 
id  liave  to  acloiowledge  that  it  is  much  mor 
■reatiiif,'  than  "  facts  "  generally  »«., 

T*e  Modern  I^aymmt,  cotnMIed  and  edited 
y  the  E«T.  J.  a.  Wood  (RWama  ft  Oe.>, 
i  a  dictidnarr  of  iramM-  wid  tmiSemaiti,  wbich 
■iU  at  aav  iatei  juevent  tiie  io^  teeta  htix^ 
laloDB  of  ■'  the  Yoang  iaOfti  Book ''  wldch  we 
s\o  lately  BUticed— >ctd  if  itoja  an  B»t  jdvrag 

II  davlong  itnillnat'in  tiielMiltaf  dte  Bn-. 
.  Q.'Wood.  It;iB'AKoat  attRu;tn«<  Uf(  bodcl 
nth dOO iUoiMtioiut, and  tbB  gameeBsemto  be 
arefuUv  and  Mdoratoly  described,  ae  ftor  ae  -we 


refuIlT  am 
n  judge. 


Tf.e  Jfan'i  Boat  rmd  otl^er  Tnlft,  in  Worde  of 
)neSvllable.  Bv  the  iuthor  of  "Didkand  I." 
lluatrated  by  fiarriaon  Weir.  '  fOriffirfi  & 
■"arran.)  An  admimble  book  for  little  children, 
'he  aloriea  are  really  clever,  and  really  simple. 
'Uej  fire  founded  on  the  common  Sayings  of 
hildren,  such  aa  "  I  don't  care,"  "Why  not?" 
That  19  my  place,"  ic,  and  in  fables  of  animala 
cry  cleverly  touch  on  childish  faults.  The  illus- 
ratioas  ate  good,  especially  that  of  the  angry 
rrens  who  are  eyed  by  a  cat. '  A  short  quotation 
rill  show  the  simplicity  and  (renuino  humour  of 
lie  book.  A  yonng  pi;;,  in  spjte  of  the  good  ad- 
ice  of  nn  elderly  friend,  dedarea  his  intention  of 
.'cing  the  world".  One  day  the  door  of  the  sty  Is 
ft  open,  and  he  wanders  out  into  the  squ^ja 
ird  berond,  'where  he  meets  some  geeee  and 
rti  duc'ks,  an6  is  finally  frightened  home  by  a 
w.  The  elderly 'friend  says:— 
"  '  So  lioru  you  iirn  I '  '  Hero  I  am ! '  cried  the  pig. 
.nd  n-hat  have  you  aeon?'  'Ohl  such  things!  I 
TO  been  all  Mnud  the  world.  I  find  that  it  is 
tiare,  andhas  awal!  all  ronnd  it,  lest  pigs  shonld 
.1  off.  In  fact,  i(  is  like  a  big  sty.'  •  Well  to  be 
re  '■ '  aaid  the  old  aaw.  'And  tbe  end  of  the  wortd,' 
inC  on  the  yonag  jAg.  '  is  made  of  wood,  and  hu  ttro 
(rti  poErta.  one  ob  each  aids,  1*>  mark  the  place.  Th* 
at  tiling  that  I  saw  in  the  world  was  a  hard  of  meh 
oer  pi{{'^.  Ttasy  Imd  but  tiro  legs  •ach,  and  tfaej 
^re  quiCii  white.  Thaa  1  law  two  pigs  that  could 
im.  Thero  ara  but  uro  in  the  TocW.  Think  of 
ad  And  t bey  say  ftuackl  quack  I'  'Whnt  doe* 
at  mean  ?  '  asked  iho  old  vow.  ■  Oh  !  it  is  what 
ey  my  in  the  wortil,  said  tbe  young  pig,  with  a 
ind  iiir.  '  It  ia  no  ijDod  to  tell  you  what  it  means, 
■  you  hare  not  been  tbero,  yqu  know.  Then  I  saw  a 
pe  red  pic,  with  two  homs.  There  ia  bnt  one  pig 
ibis  sort  in  tho*hole  world!"'  'VTell  to  bo  sure, 
d  the  old  «ow.  •  I  should  haTe  maiie  ftieods  with 
D,'  went  on  the  yuung  pig,  '  but  he  did  kot  leok  iSij 
J.  And  then.  iia-I  Ind gmeail roand^e  world.l 
ne  home.  Ah!  the  woilti  is  a  fine  plaea; . yea  pobt 
I  tbiugt'  aad  ht  tiun«l  up  hia  neoe  saae  noM. 
know  all  that  is  to  be  known  now,'  said .  he ;  '  the 
■m  boy  may  shut  the  door  when  he  likes..  I  am  a 
eat  pig  now.    1  know  the  world.'"  ,   '  '    . 

Myi-Cle  and  CWeo.  By  .AaaeUa.  Caltirw 
Urcua  Ward  &  CfV)  A,seutiiae4W  Ifoolc-  Ta^ 
10  1»  ope  qf  ,.1|he.ituGiubi)g;  pn^  of  ^onuw  ' 
itholic  prieatf  vho ,  nwu^ea  to  ^uake ,  eev^ 


p8opla,B4»^)3la  befora  hig.ttit^l  death,., The 
opening  scene|i  are  laid  in.Kume ;  the  heroine  dia- 
appeaja.soon  after  the  coiuAi^ticement  of  the  storj, 
and  doe*  drrt  reappear  untll'tUb'bnd  bf  the  book. 

Ma^Som  ipiih  tAe.Aiwmh-  With  Thirty- 
two  Illustrations.  (See W;' Jackaon  &  llalliday.) 
A  good  collection  of  tiEones  about  dogjS,  cats, 
horses,  drinkeyi,  monkey^,'  elephants,  hnd  birds.' 
Tba  etoriee  bf  the  'dbgi'  '»e/b  well  selected,  and 
thoHecif'the«lephHrtveryintgre«tin;.  WKahould' 
be  glad  ta  haveancB  to  ^uole'aoma.  The  illva-, 
tfationi  ara,  fft«^,  «ud  nidnyrof  them  >are  taken 
ijom  Auniliar  pidjures,  ,f)!\i&  aptlior  aays  that 
"the  eubjecf;  of  the  boak^js  the  existence  of  mindj 
of  eoul,  of  Bpirit  in  tha  animal  creation."  We  do 
not  think  that  these  7Ci|/^-irot«-»  solve  any  scientific 
difficulties,  but  the'  'stoned  lit*  pfesahnt,  'and  seem 
for  the  most^t  weB  BiiUil>tilJented. 

m  Sooiqf^'rrnwfor  'ai!dre>i.  (H.  K.'  Lewis.) 
This. is  not  a  pheeriut  liook,'  as  the  title  might 
lead  us  to  siitJpoSe  it  -waS  'mea-nt  to  be.  W9  think 
it  iaa'iiifetAW  lo  'ftottHnsf '^''t-blleelion  ef  sacred 
poe^fitrbhitdrvii  to-eoiUpodlions  abooi]  them^ 
■dvM.;:'it'iiii.Ai^  bettMi  la  lat-tbatn. become  ac- 
qnatinedicariy  iivvfii  :tteh)ldYatiind»KL.bymiiALof 
the.iwigWtgfl,  Wi4i':lwt^..V!l?i'  own  fcvQuiiWB. 
Cbildi«n  flfwn  .l^sffe  ^,  njfj,^  discriminating  ta^tie 
thsp  \8piT  p^derpi  antl.  thej:'  ^|11  eoon  diecoTer  that 
"■"""  '=  -graat  deal  that  is 'weak  in  this  book  of 


there  IB  a'gfaat  deal  that  is  vea 


„_    .    /i»  JwmA  .Mm^en;  A  Tak  of  th* 

(Griffith  &:^ar«ti.)  How  .eiisy  people  seem  fo 
Oiilik  it  1^  to'write  of  dnSth^'^  thao  their  own, 
aiid'ho*  cloripl'etMy  th^f  (rtn^tally  M I  Of  couhe 
itti'ouuiElt'my'foi'c^rtttinXbatiiiithe  tnoeof  Huod 
tbvGteat  wb  high  priest  ;dDd  bis  daughter  did 
not  talk  iaithe-  langua^  bf  the  leigbteentb  Century, 
aad  .MSesuoh  eitpreesionaaa.fb'orgiTeme,  mj^dear 
Zechariah,  if ,by  the  viol?HM,  gf  mv  feelings  I  have 
recalled  sad  recollections,  &c.,  nut  it  does  not 
sound  at  all  like  the  record's  We  have  of  conversa- 
tions which  (00k  place  Portly  afterwards.  Zip- 
porah  1b  the'  daugbter'of  the  'lligh  Priest  EleHaer, 
and'he  tahce'her  to  Kom^  tm  a  secret  miasion  to 
Mark' Anteby, "who  fallataidofe  with  her.  AVhen 
she  nepela  his  adrnncea  .Atktony  causes  her  to  be 
stolen  apray.from  her  father,.  .«nd  she  is  rescued 
from  prison  by.  Cleopatra,. .y bo  uses  Strong  lan- 
guage about  her  lover,  a^d. calls  him  "a  brutal, 
soiUiess  soldier." 

JAwifo£trt'a.J'(ir(i«i«.:'.AStoTy  forGirls.  .By 
Sophy  Winthrop.  (Koufle^B;^  &  Sons.)  A  very 
pleasant  Ai^ierican  story.  vVe  do  not  see  wjiy 
the  heroine  need  have  been  kme,  for  it  does  not 
help  the  story  in  any  way."  *rbe  good,  grave,  and 
auBcel»tible  Iffofessor  is  a  ft^oiirite  type  of  hero  in 
AmoriCBli trOVelrttW.    ■■'      'i>' 

Sunni/lpna  Sloripit  By  the  Author  of  "Aunt 
Mky'a  Brwi  I'ie."  (Iten^;  S. 'KinK  &  Co.)  A 
delightful  collection  of  stones  for  little  children. 
We  do  not  tbiiik  it  quite  'equJil  to  "  Aunt  May's 
BtAA  Flo,"  bat  to  say  that'^it'ls  nearly  so  ia  high 
praiae.  Peg^'e  etcoy  iB<  atpecially  pretty  and 
pathetic  '      .  .   ,;.      J     . 

GiMttontifA-  •Story  tf  0Mntry  Life.  By  the 
author  of  "Ilia  Life  ofaSen."  (Seeley,  jAckson 
&..  UaUiday.),,  The  sttv^  of  a  little  boy  who 
went  into  w^e  .country  I  foi;  a  yfiar  ia  grow  strong; 
after  dangatojie  ilbesa.  'Tbft,  bopk  is  well  anjt 
aimply  written,  and  is  iiill  of  out-of-Joor  life,  of 
bees  and  buttercups,  and  hay-making,  of  goats  and 
steep  diia  IfltfenS  and  imie'children.  It  IS  Ivell 
iHUsCniteS;  'KtA'  frSl  be  a'  fairditritd  in  tbe  iiurewy. 

S.  Kiac  it.Co.)  flTiy  a  very  cheerful  book  of 
feiiy  !ile^  WiduH'^v'e'Buiih  a  dreiry  name  -vrb 
ctoffltttJiihi^B:'^  TTie  bdWt'W-'bright  endngi  fi 
itMf.""Tae''«t(iri«b;tM'b0aHHg'^d  well  ,Md. 
.WAiika  Uat^ibfa  arMtetf.Ditd^leiwAu)  stele  .th'tjarii 
fiam^tbfiMtf  gi]tlli»iUiMi,i(aad:.%aK'(»aipdliid  tp 
g«i«bout(.ierivi|ipitt«vbee>of;j.mawb»i}' jam.iDixb^r 


I ,  f^Y,ft,  ^ffi»yi,"i^*  ,^ 


FsQutJieChuiqhofEiiglanlBuEuiwSirliw)^' 

.tuta  (Simpkiii,UarshsU&Co.)iWBhAye^epiyed 

their    volun»    of.    Tke    Church  .  Sunddy    Si^oal 


leys,  ■which  ie  rejilete  With  for- 
mation for  Sunday  School  teachers.  '  Among 
tbe  CdDtrtbutom  are  the  Bhbmf  dflB^iat,  tbe 
Bav.  W.  Benham,  tbe  Dean  ot^Caslial,  Ae.  We 
do  not  like  tbe  reiigioni  acrosties  whaoh  «itaaiaeiit 
thjS' pages.  The  aame  Inetibate  stniie-iMlJUttU 
A'w^atalaabgut  kei^Mig.Smiii^i,  (tfatg/fmnfittt, 
the  histprj  of  a,  Biald-«Brvnnt.,™bp''aavedi  bar 
lUHEter'a  projiarty  from  burglars :  UtatlfOj,  t^ 
little  Guide ;  and  CTnr/i'e  ilaney,  a^titU  on  Bap- 
tinn.  The  three  first  nTe  barfulesa,  thb  last- 
uxntloited  wouldbe  tuiselrievoufa  'frem  lt»'  ttaiKw 
prajudiie  vera  it  not  so  dull,'' T^^  Smday 
SeStitmi'  Oan^tmim,  1876)  is  el  gctid  bad-iDbeap 
pjQtur*.bQoli. ..     ,   ,  ,■,.,.  ..I.   .,    ,.,  ;  , 

Honour  and  Qitty,'afIf»d£o'lfln.  BfilvBiB 
Hvins.'  i^atleAge<Sia»n.)  rW^anampriMi 
thaJi.tbisfltory,,wbieh  ia«xQ^Mil»il]i,Tpll>Hntt«i 
and.,  amjjfljjjg,  slwuWo^  (ha'Wi^«^'BP°Wl  W 
Utter 'pagpr,  and.got  ([p^wamore fl|t^r^flo  atyU. 
It  is  ^  ^otcb  atory :  the  diiloreQ  'are  fr^eali, 
tialiiral,  ftnd  refreebingly  Eautrhtv',  aiia  ",  Baby"  ia 
afriendiorHfe,   ;■     ■       '■   '  ■'■      ,"    ''  '''''' 

'  C^ariis  ''SiR.'  'By  .Mre.'"fi.''Mirsliafa-S'(W. 
fBenSw^'fiif  Soiis.j'  A'sbort'  stoirof'ii  bo'y  khd 
tfoa-. '  Tfitt-'plW'ia  (HWaeWbJf'Wnktafkr,  'fei^  a 
Bc'^lmiastet  wWiId'Tidt'tb  K)tMy'*<>'  ^IfVeiU^ 
the  aon  of  a  captain  in  the  aiiny  to  a  OHmr 
beeause  «pthin|r  -imV  btoiii.Af  tite,totiait.Ug:  ax. 
inaatbs.i,       .  ■■      .■,..  ...  \  \    <•.'.- 

<  Ttf  BLo/^  or  Utoiimfor  IdttUOind  By.U. 
S,  Laatbt;.'  (yt'.t.i&,.U»lsA€o.)  Ilw atones, of 
tba  hible,  (old  >*■  cl«aely  as,  poaMhU  ip.the .  worda 
oftheBible,  and  illustrated.,  Jh^  rhj»iep,)Thicli 
introduce  the  atofiasve.ejttreaie^y.w,^!^     |^,, 

FsoK  the  .Society  foT  Promoting  <jhiislian 
Knowledge  we  bat'e  leoeived  some  books,  which 
are  an  improvement  on  the  dull  series  .produced 
last  year.  Julian  e  Dream ;  A  gtory  of  A.n.  382, 
by  tbe 'Kev.  Gerald  Devica,  ia  a'carefullyVritten 
sketch  of  the  times  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  A  ■Cruiae 
tmtfm  Bosphonit,  byalaIlev.<5eorge■Fyla^'ftlwn- 
•end-,  a  commonplace  statemeot  of  Mats  in^con- 
nectioa  ntth  Conatantinepie,  nnd  dedifataA'to 
"the  deat  boye "  of  the  author,  "ia  the  hope  that 
it  will  make'  then^  value  the  bMBMUga  fl(  th^ 
native  land."  If  the  Bosphorus  is  really:  as  ^uU 
as  it  is  represented  in  these  pagea,  it 'probably  will 
have  the  desired  elFect,  Away  on  the  Moorland: 
a  Highland  Tale,  by  A,  C.  Chambers, ia  not  much 
of  a  story,  hut  tells  a  good  deal  about  the  natural 
history  of  the  moors.  Auetralta't  Heroea,  by 
Charles  H.  Eden,  is  au  ettempt  to  popularise  the 
lives  of  the  flrat  eiploreri  of  A'uBtrel^;  The 
storiee  of  Buckley,  Captain  Stiut,  Gray,'  liuah- 
ington,  Eyr^  Leichhanlt,  Kennedy,.  &e^  are  told 
brutfly,  and  there  is  an  admirable  map.  The  book 
will  be  usafal  to  those  who  havti  notjacCeSa  to 
lai'jS^r  wofkB  oh  the  .same  'subject.  Roganiond 
Fermn,\ij  M.  BraffistOn,  is  ft  welMol*  story  of 
a  little  orphan  ^rl  who  was  exoeptiboiiHy  dat^h^, 
and  required  exceptional  ^tiance  and  IdlkUiese  to 
makehaTarespecl£hIemeoi.bece£'aociety.     1., 


jv6m  4i»!pjv^. ■,;,;■'■_ 

MiM.,lj,  BFrH4M;  EnivABpa  la  gigKC^^j.MP"" 
a  DBW  novel  of  Eiwlish^  domesUQ  life,  entitled,  A 
f>to>-y  ^  Senen.  ^  '  '^  '  [  ■.,.,„'-/  ,','.  i,'  |,  '.'{',!'■,!'. 
PppwissoB  iiiHAJn.ia.  .p^iy,  pcfiw^,.,,'''jili 
.'Ancient  anil  Modern  Greece.  IIjs  iVimer  .on 
"LifB lit  Qia' Greece '*'in'  Mr.' Gbeii's'Binea'ia.tn 
th«'ireis,«nd!he  H*8'Ariiloufac«d-i-'%atiW'Af  lefe- 
lEi^'ntet'  tetoti''^"hia"t^v«Is  th''OK««d,  iVUIdi 
Iwill  «frfann(id9  >b*  ^(dttahvdvl'^h.tthfcivittmb, 
i^r.'AbMsi)JI'flUBIfdttlPk.<iAllaT^;«Bd^nHtalli■»- 
^liWt'^orkaa^MieJLitbfatanctfidaimeiit.aiMM 
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— ft  giwtt  want — is  annotmced  as  id  prepanition  hy 
Meagw.  LoDgtuan.  We  tmdeMtond  thiit  a  French 
trsnglatioo   of   liis   Soaal   Qreeee  is   in  coBtem- 

FniEHBLT  rektiona  have  been  estftUished  be- 
tween tie  German  "Political-Economic  Confrreea"' 
and  the  "Social  Politica  Aasoeiation "  f\'erein  fUr 
Socialpolitii).  Henceforward  each  of  these  ,  sao- 
ciations  will  only  every  second  year  hold  a  con- 
gKSB,  to  which  the  niembere  of  the  other  asso- 
ciation will  be  invited.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  the  first-named  association  was  founded  by 
the  lateMr.  Prince  Smith  and  other  eoiinetit  free- 
Iwders  in  Germany ;  the  second  by  tba  so-called 
Eathed^ocialitten,  upon  whom  that  unfortunate 
nickname  brought  Buapicions  of  protectionism  and 
ftocialisn  entirely  without  foundation,  as  the 
««ny8mentB  we  speak  of  snfficienUy  prore, 

MB88M.  MACinij,AN  have  recenUy  iaaiied  the 
thir^-first  thousand  of  Mr.  Green's  Shoi-t  Biiloiij 
of  the  English  People,  with  corrections  and  altera- 

Wb  aie  glad  to  be  able  to  contradict,  on  the 
bsft  ftuthority,  a  statement  which  baa  appeared  in 
a  daily  Scottish  contemporarr  that  "  Mr.  Henry  S. 
£ii^the  eminent  publisber.'ia  rery  ill  at  Cannes." 
Mr.  King  has  not  loft  England,  although  he -will 
piDlwbly  do  so  very  soon.  It  ia  true  that  he  has 
been  ill,  hut  we  are  happy  to  say  that  hu  illness 
nag  laten  a  favoinahle  turn. 

M,  Pascai,  Groxtbhet  announces  a  series  of 
Om^mca  in  French  on  the  French  Salona  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  Philosophers.  They 
are  to  be  given  at  Air.  J.  Cotter  Morison'a  house, 
10  Montague  Place,  Ruseell  Square,  at  S  p.m.  on 
January  14,  21,  28,  and  Fehniarj  4  next 

Tip  JV«ai  York  Tribune  states  that  the  Boston 
Public  LihnuT  is  about  to  make  a  proposal  to 
Congresa  which  will  secure  to  the  Government,  at 
tha_  mere  cost  of  printing,  a  topical  index  of  the 
United  States  documents  from  the  eighteenth 
CongMM  to  the  present  time.  The  index  down  to 
1866  waa  printed  by  the  Oity  of  Boston,  and  the 
■npplemant,  bringing  it  down  to  date,  haa  been 
propared  by  the  Library.  The  earliar  portions  are 
to  be  reprinted  with  fuller  references,  the  whole 
making  a  volume  of  200  pages.  The  manioriol  of 
the  bMrd  of  trusteea  asks  that  Oongreaa  will 
•ilier  make  an  appropriation  to  print  the  whole 
work,  or  to  purchase  enough  copies  to  sustAin 
than  in  this  expenditure ;  otherwise  the  catalogue 
must  remain  in  manuscript,  and  neoassarily  he  ac- 
cessible only  to  visitors  to  the  libtMj, 

Wb  are  informed  that  the  Austrian  Government 
ha8_  offered  Mr.  Max  Miiller  a  professorship  in  the 
University  of  Vienna,  allowing  him  a  free  choice 
of  subjects  for  his  lectures. 

A.  coBBBSPOirnraT  writes; 

"  I  do  not  see  that  any  one  has  pointed  ont  a  slight 
omiision  in  Professor  R.  EHis's  stconnt  of  tha  lube 
ProfeiKir  Key.  It  is  true,  u  I  have  heard  Mr.  Koy 
wy,  that  he  wm  a  Johnian  (tJltragh  I  daresay  the 
■t^amwit  took  many  by  •nrprtw),  but  ha  migiatal  to 
Trinity— in  what  y«w  of  bis  undergcadnato  career  I 
cannot  aay.  I  wonder  at  Trinity  man  not  having 
pointad  this  out." 

SeimiK  m  exvehia  (TVilliaras  and  Norgate)  is  the 
name  of  _Mi  anonymous  and  not  very  clever 
pamphlet  against  vivisection,  thrown  into  a  dra- 
matic form.  The  archangels  having  exhausted 
tha  metaphysieal  enquiries  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged  for  the  laet  900,000  yeare,  determine 
to  take  up  the  study  of  phvsiology,  and  send  for 
a  hatch  of  vivisecthig  profesaora  from  the  planet 


M.  SaRcey  has  delivered  a  Conference  on  il. 
Charles  Bigot's  remarkable  book.  Leg  Claaaeg  Diri- 
geanUe.     lie  bos  greatly  praised  the  work, 

DoBD  ABD  MBAtt  have  just  publiahed  the 
elevfflith  volume  of  John  S.  0.  Abbotts  HiiUoricai 
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Biographteg  of  American  Pioneere   and   Pafriott. 
The  Life  of  tViuAingCon  will  be  the  next  of  the 


Mr,  Quariich  lias  in  the  press  a  Gloseary  qf 
Liturgical  TeriM,  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee ;  and  a  new 
edition  of  Hawkins's  work  on  Eiigliih  Silver  Coins, 
with  a  few  new  plates,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Kenyon,  tha  author's  grandson.  The  first 
edition  haa  long  been  very  scarce.    , 

JIbs.  Waebkn  is  to  commence  a  serial  entitled 
"  My  Lady  Help,  and  What  she  taught  me,"  in 
the  Ladiet'  Treasury  for  February. 

A  SHORT  paper  on  the  Character  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, by  the  Counteea  of  Charlemont,  will  be  read 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  Shakspere  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  Mr.  CrMg's  paper  on  OymbeUne. 

M.  Limifi  is,  Bays  the  Datiy  News  of  De- 
camber  22,  revising  the  proofs  of  a  new  edition  of 
hie  great  French  Dictionary. 

The  third  volume  of  Sir  John  W.  Kaye's  Jlis- 
tory  of  the  Sepoy  B^arwiU  be  publiahed  by  Mesars. 
Allen  on  January  3  ne.xt. 

Mb.  Geoboe  Bown  Mzllett,  of  Penance,  is 
about  to  publish  an  edition  of  tha  K^isters  of 
the  Parish  of  Madron  from  their  commencement 
in  1577  to  1700,  with  an  appendix  containing  aliat 
of  vicars,  aome  charters  and  other  documents, 
notes  and  index.  The  volume,  which  haa  coat 
him  almoet  two  years  of  incessant  labour,  will  bo 
an  accurate  copy,  so  far  as  names  are  concerned, 
of  the  original,  and  will  be  Uluati&ted  with  per- 
manent photoairapha  of  MSS.,  and  with  views  of 
tha  Chureh  of  St  Madem.  The  parish  of  Ma- 
dron, in  the  days  to  which  these  registers  refer, 
included  the  township  of  Pei^zanca,  and  is  remark- 
able in  many  ways.  It  contains  Lanyon  Cromlech 
and  Chun  Oastle,  besides  several  inscribed  stones 
and  Druidical  remains,  also  a  ruined  Baptisteiy, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  and  the  famous 
well  of  St.  Madem,  to  which  healing  virtues  were 
formerly  attributed.  An  account  of  this  well  ia 
given  in  Nordan's  Speculum  Britafiniae,  and  its 
wondrous  powers  were  verified  during  a  viaitatdon 
of  Hall,  the  satiriat,  when  Biahop  of  Exeter. 
The  registers  are  interesting  and  valuable  in 
many  ways,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  fdl 
Cornish  antiquariana.  They  supply  information 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  of  the  occasional 
ravages  of  the  pestilence  in  West  Cornwall, 
especially  in  167B  and  1647,  during  which  years 
thero  were  aometimes  hve  burials  a  day,  in  a 
population  which  probably  did  not,  even  at  the 
later  of  these  two  dates,  exceed  five  hundred. 
They  also  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history 
of  aome  of  the  ancient  Cornish  famlliee.  Many  of 
those  which  were  most  flourishing  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  auch  aa  llosaTerne,  Boskenninge,  Olyes, 
Cowling,  and  Lympeny,  have  long  been  extinct, 
whilst  others,  such  as  Fleming,  Tremenheere, 
Lanyon,  Micbell,  and  Cnllynsone  or  Oolenso,  still 
exist.  A  great  number  oj'^  x-ery  curious  Christian 
names  also  occur,  some  of  which  are  possibly 
corruptions  of  old  Celtic  names,  and  seem  to  defy 
explanation.  Itistohe  hoped  that  this  work  may 
Eie  the  first  of  a  series  of  publicationa  of  CornisU 
Pnrish  Registers,  and  other  old  docuraenta  relat- 
ing to  the  county,  of  which  there  must  be  a  great 
number  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere. 
Mr,  Millett's  printers  and  publishers  are  Measrs. 
Bearo  and  Son,  of  Penzance. 

Tbss  Pearly  English  Text  Society  changea  ita 
honorary  aacretaey  on  New  Year's  Day.  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Snolgrove,  tbe  secretary  of  the  LoBdun 
Hospital— -who,  whan  already  honorary  aacretaey 
of  the  Uhnncer,  Ballad,  and  New  ShAspere  So- 
oietiea,  generously  took  on  himself  the  burden  of 
the  honorary  aeoretaryship  of  the  Early  Engliah 
Text  Socieh" — has,  after  two  years'  trial,  found 
the  fourth  society  tea  much  for  bini,  and  accord- 
ingly reaigns  hia  post  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Dalriel,  0 
Muner  Street,  Islinfrtooi  to  whom  all  tie  new 
yew's  subecriptioni  sboold  be  sent. 


The  late  Lientenanl^olonel  Praaoia  Cunnicf- 
ham'a  books,  pictures,  and  effecta  will,  we  heu, 
have  to  go  to  the  hammer,  as  the  children  of  his 
late  brother  Peter  Cunningliam  are  entitled  lo  ^ 
ahare  in  bis  estate  as  well  as  hia  eldest  surmin:; 
brother,  General  Alexander  Cunningham,  wi 
hopethatbjs  pictures  of  Lamb,  Coleridge,  SoutlifT. 
and  Wordsworth  will  find  a  home  in  the  Nationil 
Portrait  Gallery,  and  his  Coleridge  and  Lamb 
annotated  3m  Jtnuoa  folio  in  the  &itiah  .Mukuhl 
Hia  proposed  new  edition  of  Ben  Jonson  sbuid 
certainly  be  taken  up  by  the  most  competenl  man 
in  EngUnd  to  complete  it,  Dr.  Brinaley  NidiolsuD. 

An  International  Literary  Convention  hat  Um 
established  between  the  German  eni(a™  ud 
Belgium.  Tbe  present  treaty,  which  is  reported 
to  be  well  adapted  to  inauie  tbe  reciprocsl  in- 
terests of  anthora  and  publishers,  and  whid  in- 
cludes a  schema  for  the  puUic  registialioD  of 
literary  works,  is  baaed  upon  aa  earlier  coDTeDtinn 
entered  into  between  Pruwia  and  Bakiam  io 
1863. 

Last  Monday,  a  meeting  was  hdd  at  Univerfitr 
College,  to  take  ateps  for  tbe  publication  of  Pm- 
fasBor  Key's  Latin  Dictionat^.  There  wa»  fflgti; 
present.  Professors  Maiden,  R.  EUis,  Oaseal,  Mwks, 
Profeaaor  Seeley,  Mr.  Fumiv^,  Mr.  Hiwlon,  rice- 
maeter  of  the  School,  and  Mr.  Robson,  seeietan 
of  the  College.  The  following  resoludon  w» 
adopted : — 

"This  meeting,  consiating  of  gsnttemen  who  bsn 
far  muiy  years  been  intimately  ocquaintad  irithtk 
lata  Professor  Key,  wish  to  espruiB  their  opinion  ibl 
it  is  highly  desiraWo  that  Che  Latin  Ditlionaij  on 
n-hich  Mr.  Key  had  boon  engagodfbr  npwarda  of  furt; 
years,  which  it  is  believed  he  had  brought  to  a  condi- 
tion nearly  approaching  oompUtion,  and  which  thev 
bavsoodonbt  will  contain  the  valuable  reeulta  of  lit 
eiteDsiva  and  Kccnrata  knowledge  of  tlie  Luin  lu- 
goage  and  litemtura,  should  be  pabliehed  at  u  utAy 
a  date  as  posstblv,  both  as  a  permanent  mamraialof 
Professor  Key,  and  as  a  means  of  promoting  tke  Kal!' 
of  the  lAtin  language  and  literature." 

The  first  part  of  the  Gketary  of  the  Lmce^' 
Dialect,  edited  by  J.  H.  Nodal  and  George  SCbier. 
will  be  ready  immediately.  It  contauu  lit 
words  from  A  to  E,  with  Etymological  Sotfr. 
and  illuatrationa  from  the  older  English  autbou 
and  Lancashire  writers  in  the  dialect,  lud 
exaraples  of  colloquial  usage.  The  complete 
worit  will  be  issued  in  four  parta;  the  fiiK 
throe  containing  the  Voeabiuaiy  of  Worf!. 
and  the  fourth  the  Introduction  and  Eaaavs  on  ihf 
dialect. 

The  Manchester  Fiehl  Naturalists'  Society  i- 
preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  rare  and  mo^einlp(I^ 
tant  works  on  Natural  History  contained  in  the 
various  public  libraries  of  that  city.  The  worlb 
will  be  edited  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  J.  Fsiadsv. 
F.S.S.  Special  hi  bliographiea  are  of  great  utilit.'' 
and  this  promiaes  to  have  miuih  interest  for  tbe 
many  naturalists  in  that  district.  The  stmr 
society  is  taking  up  the  important  question  of  trer 
life  in  citie^  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties which  at  present  render  the  cotton  metto- 
Eolis  treeless  and  flowarless.  "We  wish  succ^?''' 
atb  undertakings. 

A  CoRKBSpOBDENi  writes: — 

"  Tha  pamgraph  in  your  Ibbiio  of  the  1 1th  iniWtt 
relating  to  Haidulbotg  UaiTeisity  b^na  with  "l"^ 
maybe  a  slightly  mialoadieg  Btat*ment,  that  'Tlito- 
logy  i»  evidently  not  a  iavourite  study  irith  the  Tta-t 
generatioii  of  Qemmni.'  Aa  givsn  ia  tlia  Unief 
akiits-Kalender  for  the  winter  semester  187fi-76. 
the  number  of  thoologioai  shidefits  at  tha  lano"' 
nuiversitiso  in  tha  Getnwn  Empic*  dnoBg  thaninrair 
saraaHtor  IS^o  was:  l^vangelical, l,Gi37 {  Cutholii', 78a : 
totiil,  2,120.    Surely  no  incDnsidcirabJB  niunber." 

"  The  quaity  of  the  sympathy  or  admiiatijn 
for  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe,  which  bis  ju«  M- 
pended  itself  upon  a  monumait  in  Ballaniori'' 
could,"  save  the  New  Yerk-jVb(w»  of  DecamW' 
0,  "  hai-a  been  peadiapB  mi»8  fitiv  shown  Iw  |W" 
viding'Suitable  »od,  clothing,  and  a  home  for  m 
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odI;  eistcr,  Jios«lie,  who  lins  just  died  in  a  charit}- 
liousu,  to  which  ehubod  been  admitted  odIj  fttffor 
inontlia.  She  vrtB  for  nimy  years  a  cripple  and  a 
pauper.  Slia  procured  the  hawst  needs  of  life  by 
the  s&le  of  her  oiother'a  photograph  and  bj  copy- 
ing some  of  his  abort  stories  witlx  her  own  hand. 
ILer  last  requMt  was  that  she  might  be  buried  1^ 

The  Siblutktfue  de  FEeole  da  Hmdtt  Bhida 
brinfrar  in  its  twentj-aiztb  fcaeicvlr,  what  can 
liftrdly  be  called  a  fateieuit,  but  a  weighty 
volume  of  400  pages  on  tlie  TJmbrian  Insciiptions, 
by  Michel  BrM,  tbe  newly-eleoted  membar  of  the 
i  rench  lustitute.  This  work  marks  a  r«al  advance 
in  the  decipharmBnt  of  the  Eugubuie  Tables.  It 
4!oatains  text,  tnuulation,  commentary,  on  Um- 
briaa  grammar,  and  an  album  of  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  ancient  inscriptions, 

GoaCHT'fi  new  edition  of  I^seing's  -works  is  at 
last  completed,  in  eight  Toluniea.  Hie  learned 
«ditor  faiM  been  movt  ably  assisted  '^  K.  Box- 
berger,  yet  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  Pro- 
feasor  Oosche  should  not  naTe  given  Hs  mow  of 
bin  own  in  the  inttcdnetoiy  matter,  die  com- 
mentary, and  the  critical  nol«B.  Few  scholars  are 
better  qualified  for  that  teak  than  he  is,  though 
one  wonders  hov  he  k  able  to  carry  on  so  many 
literary  imdertakinga  na  he  doea.  The  new  edition 
is  handy,  carefullypEinted,  andnotdear.  Whether 
the  illustrations  add  mnch  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
except  in  tbe  case  of  the  Laocoon,  seems  donbtful. 
We  have  received  Notifia  EtuAaritlicn,  by  W. 
E.  Scudamore,  second  edition  (BivingtoDB) ;  Suhop 
Wilherforce,  by  H.  P.  Llddon  (lUvingtonfl) ;  Dae 
Deulfcfie  Reich  und  die  Jarchjiche  Frage,  von  Con- 
stontin  Kijhier  (Leipzig;  Orunow;  London: 
'f  riibuer) ;  The  Sttrotied,  by  Alewandro  Manzoni 
(Bali  &  Sons)  i  An  Eiementary  Triatiie  an  La- 
placa't  FiincUont,  Lemft  Fumetiimt,  nad  Btud'g 
inunctions,  hv  L  TodhuntM  (MKmiUan);  TAe 
Miuion  of  tk»  CamfmiMr,  by  J.  0.  Ilaie,  tblrcl 
edition,  ed.  £.  U.  Plumptre  (Maonillan) ;  Medical 
Education  at  the  L'niivrtitiet,  by  J.  ii.  Morgan 
OI*ncheeter:  Cornish);  Th«  Life,  Leftert,  and 
Writiiige  of  ChfirUi  Lamh,  ed.  Percy  Fitzgtjrald, 
Vol.  I.  (Moxon);,  T^c  Kiyl^t-Weal  Paiwige  by 
iMjid,  by  Visoount  Milton  and  \V.  B.  CUendle, 
new  edition  (Onaaell) ;  Tlit  Geogrofihicel  liittribu- 
tion  of  Heart  Diifote,  ^->t'i  Sngland  and  fValtK, 
by  A.  Haviland  (Smith,  Elder  ft  Co.)  ;  Becton'e 
Xh'clionaiy  of  Unti-ertal  Jnfoititatton,  Part  I. 
rW'aid,  Lock,  &Tyler);  CaisdCi,  Sietory  of  India, 
Part  I.  (Cassell) ;  The  Flays  of  WilUam  Shake- 
speare (Chmediev),  ed.  C.  and  M.  Oowden  Clarke 
{Oassell) ;  Die  Limhttrffer  C^ronik,  untereucht  von 
A.  Wvss  (Marbui^:  Ehrert) ;  The  A'ew  Code, 
1875,  ty  H.  J.  Gibbs  and  J.  "W.  Edwards  (Long- 


cbange  of  plana  annousoed  by  Ciiptain  Narea  jn 
a  letter  from  Disco,  which  pluie,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, he  may  chancre  again;  and  that  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  intelligence,  the  safety  of  tbe  ex- 
pedition being  in  no  way  affected  by  tbe  pro- 
posed arrangements.  Tbe  latter  asaertions  are 
sulGcientlj  disposed  of  in  our  preiious  note ; 
and  Captain  Jfarea  has  shon-a  himself  to  be 
neither  changeable  nor  incoiiBtat«nt.  The  maa- 
Bures  he  has  announced  for  meeting  the  vessel 
in  1876  show  -wise  and  judicious  forethought. 
The  deepatoh  of  a  veaeel,  not  merely  for  intelli- 
gence, hut  for  tfae  objeota  we  have  already  enume- 
rated, is  a  necessity.     It  Is  a  menaure  sanctioned 


FOKmOS  KEf'IEWS  OP  ENOLUH  BOOKS. 

TSe  EDrroR  m'H  be  !p-eathj  oblifffd  if  the  Pahliahers 

of  foreign  Junmals  trill  tend  hitn  eopiet  of  fioae 

nuinbert  which  eontain  EeBinn  of  Fni/ligh  Booht. 

BAiicur,  A,     Tha  HJp  of    Pools.     Ed.  T.  H,  jHinipsan. 

{KdtQbDTgh  :  Pat«iw>D,>    Aafion,  l>K«m1vr  3. 
ElOBT,  K.  E.    An  iBtroducUon  to  Ow  Hldorj-pf  the  Lsn-  of 

BnlPropcnj.    (Utctnlllin.)    .VnFiou,  DcwmtHr  9. 
XJXUr^if.  W.  B.    BI8UIT7  o(  Mnchwit  Hhlpftiig  tnil  Anrleiit 

Coiiiniorrc.    {Low  b  Co.l    IIobbi,  Ducrtober  12. 
r.     ...._,- _..^    ihofEiigUinil.    (Klnp.) 

Ed.  TbompGOD  Cooper. 


NiDtl 


irom  or  xkitel. 
Ih  our  number  tat  December  11  Tve  fore- 
shadowed the  measure  which  (he  Admiralty  hail 
even  then  determined  upon,  and  has  since  an- 
nounced, for  communicating  with  llie  Arctic  K\- 
pedition  in  1676;  and  we  briefly  stated  the  reaaons 
which  rendered  this  measure  neaessuy.  A  letter 
in  ^le  TVniM  of  Deeenbar  20  from  .^Vdmiral 
Kichards  would  make  it  a[qMar  that  the  sole 
iwson  for  de^tclting  a  vessel  in  1S7G  was  a 


motives  of  the  Admiralty  in  coming  to  tteir  deci- 
sion, whether  they  are  baeed  on  experience  and 
guided  by  former  precedents,  asw«  have  no  iBason 
to  doubt,  or  whether  liiey  are  such  aa  Admiral 
Ricbarda  representH  theu  to  be,  w«  rejoice  thftt  a 
wiee  decision,  has  been  formed.  It  is  also  matter 
for  congratulation  that  so  trusts  and  able  an  Arctic 
navigator  as  Captain  Allen  Young  elioiild  have 
undertake    this    important    public 


L'lKiP'WSAFTCAireRONwillprobBWyaiTiveinthiB 
country  in  tbe  middle  of  Jnnuarv,  when  we  tniflt 
his  wei^  earned  promotion  will  te  plnced  in  his 
hfiuds.  His  splendid  exploit  places  him,  mittiont 
dispute,  in  the  veryfirat  rank  of  African  tra^-elleis. 
He  left  Ujiji  almost  destitote,  snflwing  from 
disease,  and  in  ntter  loneliness.  Against  bim  were 
the  fltupendona  dillicuhiea  of  the  task  ;  on  his 
side  were  indnmi table  jrtuek,  devwfion  V>  duty, and 
that  gentle  courage  which  had  already  earned  for 
him  the  respect  snd  lirve  of  the  itatives.  "niere 
will,  we  believe,  be  no  stories  of  bloodshed  in  the 
narrativn  of  the  gnllant  English  navol  ofBcer. 

A  glance  at  amap  of  Africa  will  at  once  ahoTT 
the  magrntude  of  Oameron^  atAievement,  and  the 
importance  nf  his  discoveries.  Eiceplinfr  Living- 
stone and  Silvft  Porto,  he  is  tte  only  European 
•who  ever  crofwi'd  the  continent  of  Africa  within 
the  tropics.  There  is  a  wide  space  on  his  mate 
■wiich  ia  abeofutelT  new  between  Ibe  wanderings 
of  Livingstone  west  of  "fttngHnyikB  and  the 
furthert  points  of  Gracfa  imd  Ladlslns  Magyar ; 
while  tbe  rest  of  hie  route,  eten  lo  Benguela  on 
the  coast,  except  wiere  he  croesed  Liring^tone's 
track  from  Iioanda,  has  never  befen  traversed  before 
by  any  Englisbwiftn. 

OoLONEi,  GoRDOK  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society  (which  is  reproduced 
in  their  November  bulletiu)  in  which  he  gives  de- 
.tails  respecting  the  rapids  and  other  obstructions 
which,  according  to  all  accounts,  exist  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  Nile  intervening  between  lAdo,  his 
head-quarters,  and  the  Albert  Nyanja.  I'rom  in- 
formation derived  from  Lieutenant  Chippendall 
he  is  led  to  believe  that  the  Victoria  Uiver  issues  | 
from  Lake  Albert  very  soon  after  entering  it,  and  i 
that  the  bke,  pruparlv  so  called,  does  not  com- 
mence north  of  the  latitude  of  Magungo,  the  j 
I^ieutenant  having  travelled  for  a  distnuee  of  ; 
seventy  miles  from  .Appuddo  in  the  direc-  | 
tion  of  the  lake  without  reaching  it.  An  ac- 
count of  a  journey  by  M,  Mai^^uin  in  tbe  Ticrm  . 
del    Foego,     ■         ■      ■■•  > 


and  from  May  till  October  the  fece  of  the  country 
ia  one  continuous  mantle  of  snow.  Relweeu 
October  and  January  the  temperature  gradually 
increases,  but  the  wind  blows  almost  a  mtrrioute. 
and  makes  tiie  air  colder  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  The  almoet  invariable  directional  of  tbe  wind 
are  from  south  to  north  or  from  west  to  east,  the' 
Ifltter  being  the  more  frequent.  The  vegetation 
ia  very  poor  in  the  north,  but  in  the  south, 
wbei^'it  ia  more  roonntainoua  and  sheltered, 
the  growth  is  more  Inxurmnt.  The  chief  animals 
are  tfaa  iax,  the  wild  dog,  «ai.  the  guanaco,  which 
ia  hunted  br  the  natives  tor  the  sake  of  its  fle«h 
and  hide.    "Birds  are  more  numerous :  a  small 


kind  of  Bca-eagle  being  common,  as  well  aa  the 
black-headed  swan,  the  wild  goose  and  duck,  and 
many  others.  Besides  an  abundance  of  shell  and 
other  lish,  the  shores  are  vi^ted  by  sea-lions, 
walruses,  and  seals,  which  are  bunlad  by  some 
American  craft  that  frequent  the  place.  The  in- 
bnbitanU  belong  to  the  red-skin  race  of  Southern 
America;  they  are  nomad;^,  and  eubust  on  fish 
and  on  tbe  flesh  of  tbe  guanaoo  and  wild  fowl, 
which  they  shoot  with  bows  and  airows  of  rude 
construction,  but  in  thu  use  of  which  they  ate 
adepts.  Their  language  sounds  to  the  European 
en,!*  something  like  PatHgonian,  but  tbe  two  racea 
cimnot  understand  each  other.  The  total  number 
of  EiL^ans  M.  KUrguin  is  inclined  to  fix  at 
about  IjtXX)  indiiiduala. 

A  BTSCiAi.  meeting  of  the  Ruatian  GeOfpi^tliieal 
Society  WBB  renently  held  at  St.  PetsmbiDrg  w 
honour  of  the  Swedish  travellers,  ProfeMon 
Nordenakiold,  Lundstritm,  and  ••^tukabei^,  who 
bad  been  inrited  by  the  members  to  axplain  to 
them  tlie  chief  resulw  of  their  important  expedi- 
tion. I'rofessor  Nordenakiold,  who  is  a  Finlutder 
of  Uusgian  eKtsaetion,  but  wbo  haabewi  aSwede 
by  naturalisation  since  lUoK,  is  the  fbmiii  Scatidi- 
Davian  explorer  who  baa  attempted  in  the  numnt 
ce&tut7  to  open  a  water-route  between  Soandi- 
naria  and  Siberia,  The  earlier  expediticiDS  of 
180(!,  1^2,  and  IViSS  ioUed  in -their  attempts,  and 
Frofessor  Nurdeuskiold'a  succaeB  in  discoveitug'  a 
north-eastern  navigable  paastiga  to  the  smsIJi  of 
the_  Yenisei  is  not  only  of  the  verv  highest  in- 
terest from  a  geognipbical  point  i^f  view,  but  is  of 
immense  importance  to  Ititsninn  commerce,  and 
to  the  future  destiny  of  Siberia,  which  has 
now  been  unexpectedly  broU£)ft  Into  direct 
contact  with  European  civilisation.  In  bis  ad- 
dress to  the '  mpetmg,  wliich  was  delivered  in 
OeroKn,  the  profeeeor  g«ve  a  detailed  accooat  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  difi'eient  stsniken  of  the 
expedition  in  No\iiya  SeaDlya,  and  .«xflMB«d  his 
rensons  for  believi.ng  that  a  line  of  oommnnjeation 
by  steamboats  might  be  kept  opes  batween 
iiammeriest  and  the  mouth  of  the  YeniBai  from 
the  end  of  July  till  October. 

Fnow  a  recent  number  of  the  KSlninehe  Zritang 
we  learn  t^at  a  Huf^sian  capitalist  him  advanced 
25,000  roubles  towards  tlie  cost  of  another  ex- 
pedition to  be  condneted  by  Profrssor  Noidttisk- 
lold.  The  special  object  of  thia  undertaking, 
which  will  be  entered  upon  next  summer,  is  to 
investigate  the  character  of  Beliring'e  Sea,  and 
some  oth^  nortbem  !>eaB  contiguous  to  Itusna, 
and  to  detmnine  how  far  a  Hne  of  tmd»-com- 
may  be  established  between  them. 


MOIES    OP   A   TODE  IS    TEE    CTCLATJBS   AND   fSBXIE. 

{Coneluded.) 
IX.  Santorin,  Aaliparoi,  tuul  Parot. 
Ii  remuued  now  (April  G)  to  visit  the  soutbem 
put  of  Santorin,  and  witli  this  object  we  hired  a 
Wt  to  lake  ua  to  the  town  of  Aorotiri,  lying 
a  little  within  the  lonth-westera  promontory, 
which,  like  so  many  others  in  Greece,  bears  that 
generic  name.  On  the  way,  the  horns  of  tbe 
oreaoent-shaped  island  were  finely  seen.  In  many 
places  lumps  of  light  pumice-stone  were  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Sliortly  after  laoding 
below  the  town  we  foimd  au  intelligent  lad,  who 
undertook  to  conduct  ua  to  n  )irebistoric  village 
in  that  nei^bbourbood,  This  is  situated  in  a 
similar  position  to  that  on  Theraeia,  but  facing  the 
harbour.  Two  dwellings  partly  remain,  tbe 
others  having  subsequently  to  their  e.xca^-atiou 
been  again  covered  by  a  fall  of  tlie  tuth  cliff. 
These  two,  which  staiid  ^da  by  ride,  are  about 
12  feet  sijuare,  and  their  walls  are  composed  of 
bhick  kva-blocks  roughly  put  tcqrether,  while  in 
one  part  tbev  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  mortar. 
Those  remain  to  tbe  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  in 
tbe  party-wall  is  a  ^urt  of  cIo^l4,  in  which  com 
was  found.  Tbe  bov  described  how  aix  large  jars 
(iridoi)  were  found  in  the  bouses,  and  fragments 
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of  some  of  these  ^rere  atiU  l^tog-  vbout.  Above 
tills  the  tcnra  of  Aicradri  iortas  a  'ccnspicOOIlB 
olijoet,  from  ita  oM  Venetion  riasrtle  odwipying  ft 
rocky  height,  with  a  central  Baaare  toweJ,  romid 
-whieh  numerone  v&titted  botl^n^  are  tatw^d. 
W*  then  dirarrted  our  steps  eRetWiird,  in  uftran  of 


caUM,  in  honour  of  l»s  msrble  sftnetusry.  '  O0 
road  lay  hetween  viBeyardSj  and  ytna  so  deep  in 
Band  from  the  paWerised  tufa,  that  we  totrnA  It 
easier  to  wfilk  on  the  top  of  the  fude  -wMs  of  Ibta 
on  eithsr  ride.  From  metice  we  obtAined  Baperb 
vieWB  oftfae  aooWT  [«a^9  of  Dicle  and  I4s,  In  Crete, 
Stretchine  along  the  eostliem  horizon,  '  The  vines 
preeented  a  most  cunoue  Rppearauce,  ^m  their 
DiancheB  being  twisted  Tound  and  round  and  plaited 
together  into  what  reaemblea  a  cimuUt  maund  or 
hamper ;  and  as  the  etack  of  the  trees  hardly  rieeB 
at  all  above  the  aurfttce  of  the  ground,  the  fields 
from  B  diBtance'look  asHf  Ihey  wM*  ooveredWiSi 
s^ntic  Inrd-nAeta:  Tko-  atranf^enesb  vvk  nat 
leaaened  by  the  leaves  bsiug  now  in  bud :  ae'  the 
mmmer  comes  o*.  the  htnnches  are  untwkted  Mtd 
epre*d  out  upon  Wie  groimd: 

We  Ebund  the  if  mple  at  a'  little  diatarice  from 
tlie  road,  in  the  miclale  of  a'  vineyard.'  It  is  a 
tiny  iJace,  only  12  feet  I6i)g,'Bnd  somewhat  less  in 
brwidth,  and  10  feet 'high;  and  is  biiilt  of  large 
bloclfs  of  grey  njarblc,  sotne  of'th^ni  as  much  aa 
3  feet  long,  put  together  without  cfenfent.  Over 
the  entrance,  whidi  fiiceB  south,  is  a  srnall 
pediment,  and  a  narrow  cornice  runs  round  the 
top,  but  the  whole  building  is  almok  devoid  (>f 
onmment.  Stillj  notwifhst'itaaing  its  insignificance, 
it  is  eitiemey'  intiereEtinc,  as  being  (asfaraal 
know)  the  only  esisting  Greeli  temple  in  perfect 
preservation;  for'horo'the  original  roof  remains 
entire,  composed  of  larae  atano  beams  reaching 
from  the  front  to  the  back,  the  intervals  between 
'which  are  covered  by  tbiti  skbe  laid  across  trans- 
versely. Inaide,  the  proportions  'are  still  more 
minute,  since  the  thiclncaa  of  the  walls  hns  to  be 
deducted  from  the  dimensions  already  given.  At 
the  innff  end,  opposile  the  entrance,  about  half- 
way up  the  waH,  is  a  little  niche,  flarked  by  two 
Ionic    columns    supporting    an    eutahkturo   and 

Kdiment.  In  fliis  a  statuette  of  ^ho  hero  must 
ve  stood,  for  it  was  probably  a  litromn,  not- 
withstanding that  aninscription  on  the  wall  con- 
tains a  dedication  fl^^  yiam^irp.  Whether  Cybele 
or  some  other  goddess  is  meant  by  this,  ie  uncer- 
tain ;  but,  according  to  Itoss,  hei'oa  were  fre- 
quently dedicated  to  deitie*.  On  one  aide,  hidden 
under  (oms  church  funutun,  I ,  diaoof  ers<i  a  small 
aneieat  altar. 

AftOT  inspecting  the  tttinple,  we  turned  north- 
wards  towazda  Msgslo-choi'aen,  whein  the  in- 
habi  tan  ta  were  keepintr  adaubie  fe»tival|f(n  Ue 
anniversary  of  Greek  In;Ie{>eudence  coijicides  with 
the  AjmunciatioD  ;  ihuy  were  all  wtling  m  the 
streets,  and  were  nut  a  little  .  sifrprised  by  our 
sudden  appearance.  The  main  atieot  was  crossed 
by  two  archwaya,  over  each  of  which  huqg  six 
large  bells.  At  thia  point  we  ware  dose. under 
the  flank  of  Mount  I''lias,  on  the  summit  pf  which 
we  could  SCO  a  monaEtery.  "We  tlien  TolTow^ 
the  .edge  of  the  great  basin,  obtmning  views  of 
the  eastern  sea  witk  Anaple,  the  three  peaks  of 
Araorgos,  and  the  distant  As^-palaea,  which  is  in 
Turki^  waters;  and  wlieU  wo  reached  the  town 
of  Thera,  descended  once  iuore,tliroiigt(  its  Ht*6p 
and  slippery  streets  to  tlip  harbijur. 

After  seeiu)f  wbaf  a  puder.  tiia  isVM  is.  Te 
eaimot  help  being  astonished  at  its  having  Wn 
earlv  colonised  bv  the  rhocniciaus,  and  called 
OslUfltfe  by'thc  Greeks.  TVe  can;  only' at^buta 
Hub  to  Ifo  fitness  for  the  ciiltirtfion  of  the  viiie, 
andjie^hajiBftliq,  ti)  the ,  finenes^  fll'  d'e  Tiarbour, 
ootwitliBlandini;''  the-  -svhiit  ,of  anchorage. ,.  ITio 
modern  name  is.,  (JerivuJ  from  .its  dedication  'by 
the.  JUtins  to  St. ,  huan  1,  Ibume^jort, .  wlw(  wme- 
tivi^  oalis  (he  islKgd  &a4.^i^rvii.,^QtiDqa'ii|pa 
Ori»«^pala-ofthM,WIitMiWtiatliifl;tVfliB.,..'ai4 


from  a  clod  of  earth  presented  to  the  Argonauts  by 
Triton  (Ajx^on.  ArtjamnU.   iv.    Ifi61  uq.,    17S1 

teq.  ;  of.  Pind.  FytTi,  iv.  Bff).  Ih  modem  IJmEB,  oa 
the  soil  prevents  bodies  from  decompceing  easily, 
it  is  regarded  as  the  especial  home  of  the  Vampire, 
and  both  the  Jlydriotes  and  Cretans  believe  that 
they  can  penmnently  get  rid  of  thoie  noxious 
visitors,  if  they  can  once  be  transported  hither. 

During  the  two  first  days  of  our  southward 
voyage  we  had  been  favoured  fay  the  north  wind ; 
then  succeeded  two  daja  of  perfect  calm,  and  now 
we  were  delighted  to  see  the  waves  begin  to  ripple 
from  the  direction  of  Crete.  Accordingly  we  re- 
embarked  at  once,  and  were  gently  carried  back  to 
the  strait  between  loa  and  Sikioos ;  but  thua  to- 
wards eveoia^  the  breeze  freetaned,  and  cani^  ub 
northward  with  great  speed,  bo  that  ohortly  after 
midnight  we  landed  on  the  eastern  shi  '    ' ' 


separated  from  .Pares  by  a 
is  iajand  was  the  birthpUce 
of  our  Silanua  of  a  captain,  who 


DATTow  chanueL    l^his  iajand  was  the  birthpuu 


tJje  iiunouB  Giotto  as  under  his  especial  patroa- 
afpe,  andavoke  of  it  with  great  pride.  After  sleep- 
ing at  a  vUlage  near  the  coast,  wq  st&rted  on  foot 
.undec  his  guidance  to  explore  this,  taJdng  witt;^  iis , 
two  doukflys,  one  ios  tjie  stout  rope  that  was 
inquired  for  the  descent,  and  the  other,  of  couiss, 
fiir  Silenua.  "Plen^  of  wine,  .and  littla  foot- 
W«rii ;"  («"*>v  tpnni,  i\iya  tnoofiia)  waa  ,  thiO 
maxim  of  life  .which  ha  eouncjated,  Our.  path 
kd  southwards,  and  in  less  than  tnfo  hours 
we  reached  the  ridge  of  the  ieknd,  just,  beseath 
w^tieh  the  cav9m  is  aitualed.  The  udjed  lopf  of 
the  entranoe  is  imposing,  and  behind,  lisiog 
against  the  darknese  of  the  interior,  a  tall 
Btalagmite,  resting  oa  a  oarrow  bate,  reaches 
nearly  to  the  top :  00  the  right  hand  side  stands 
a  small  rude  chapel  of  Ht.  John  the  J'^vu^list, 
and  opposite  to  it  was  a  shepherd's  numdra  or 
eoclosure,  containing  some  kids  a  month  old.  On 
the  rocks  at  the  back  of  tbis  is  an  inscription, 
containing  the  names  of  pereoua  who  visited  Uio- 
Qrotto  ia  claasieal  times,  so  that  this  vulgarity  ia 
not  alt<^ether  new ;  but  the  modems  are  worse 
than  the  ancients,  for  aerosa  the  lace  of  this  b  a 
horrid  palimpaeat,  in  the  shape  of  the  initiab  of  a 
man  who  was  here  iu  1778,  probably  one  of  the 
comp^uiiooa  of  M.  Olivier,  the  f>enc^  ttaveiler 
and  author,  whose  name  with  th^  same  date  ia  to 
be  seen  hard  by,  The  ground  descends  rapidly 
into  Uie  narrowiog  cavern,  until  -a  »talacdtic 
cupola  is  reacliad,  where  the  lirst  eteeo  fall  of  rook 
commence*  [  here  the  water  from  the  roof  waa 
brightly  dripping  into  a  shepherd's  brokou  erase, 
and  as  we  looked  back  the  stAlagmite  stood  out 
M^inst  the  light  like  a  huge  idol,  The  rojw  waa 
then  fastened  round  a  stalactite,  and  without 
further  instructions  we  wei'e  desired  to  descend. 
The  depth  here  is  about  16  feet,  but  a  fall  would 
be  fatal,  foe  there  ia  only  juat  standing  room  be- 
lonv,  and  beyond  that  arc  preci^aa;  luiwever,  I 
foitpd  no  great  difficulty  in  letting  myself  down 
lyr  Ifeeping  wy  feet  against  the  rock  at  right  anHfea 
to  my  body.  My  companion  followed,  and  then 
our  tapera  wei;^  lighted,  and  we  proceeded  te  climb 
round  the  amouth  and  slippery  cliffs  at  the  side, 
after  which  came  slopes  of  aibru,  together  with 
several  facea  of  rock  like  the  former  one.  Jt  is  this 
Bleep  continuous  descent  that  distioguishes  this 
caver;^  frotu  others  that  I  have  seen,  such  ae  tho^ 
of  Adelsbers,  the  Coryciaa  cavq,  and  that  of  St. 
Michael  at  Gibraltar.  At  last  we  reached  a  place 
ifhich  looked  like  Malebol)!a,  for  aU  was  ^sr^uess 
below,  and  onr  guide  disappijaied  oowo  the.rppe 
to  a  )uuch  greater,  depth  tliap  WoW;)  but  as  we 
had  not,  like  Dante,  a.Gerjup  cm  .wlujae  ]bttck  te 
descend,  we  swann^  dowu  tlris  jUfo,  and  then 
found  oursdvea  in  the  Grotto.,  It  IB  a  large  and 
lofty  iall,  onjamented  with  verj. .fine  pendent 
stalactites,  the  while  farms  of  which  glimmer  |in 
the  dim  light  j  if  bnlliaiitly  illumina^  tite  effaci 
would  be  very  at^kiagrbut  in Haelfi;  <Ji*JUgh 
.<nKiaii*,it  in  aot  tha  iiKialiioi«po«ag.af:Ciiv«nu, 
31)6i.dmth  muat'ha  anwrallMniliiML  feet.,  i.<W« 
were   shown  the    altar  where  mass    hadi^lMeii 


Mdd  when  King  George  and  Queen  dga  htd     I 
visited  the  place  three  years  before ;  at  that  tinu 
the  descent  was  made  by  iadders.    Onr  aswir. 
from  Malebolge  Vfaa  fecilitated  by  a  rope  passed 
under  our  arms  and  hauled  from  above,  and  so  m: 
regained  the  daylight.     The  natives  call  it  "Thf 
Refuge  "  (niraf  liyi),  a  name  that  explwns  the  hk 
to  which  such  caverns  have  hsm  put,  and  illos- 
tratee  the  word  cpjim^tytrof,  whidi  we  have  noticd      I 
in  cooneiion  with  Crete.    On  the  way  back  I  du» 
up   a  variety   of  orchids,   and   the   native  who      ' 
asetated  me  asked  many  qiiestions  about  Atit 
degtioation,  England.     On  the  other  ride  of  die 
strait  a  Isirge  extent  of  rich  land  was  seen  to      1 
Paios,  while  behind  rises  the  central  Mount  Ml^ 
pessa,  towiards  wtaidi  the  groimd  slopes  from  evetj 
part  of  the  coast. 

We  re-embarked,  and  in  an  hour  reached 
Paroekia,  the  capital  of  Paros.  From  th«  au  , 
and  fertility  of  the  island  we  expected  to  find  it 
a  good  town,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  proved  the 
'diniest place  we  had  seen  on  ue  journey:  tbe 
streets  were  open  sewers,  and  everywhere  foil  of 
nuiaaecea.  As  might  be  expected  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  the  &niouB  quBrriea,  f^a^enU  cf  { 
marble  were  to  be  seen  in  all  Erections ;  pieces  of 
cornices  served  for  doorsteps,  and  trigljrha  airf 
other  proaments  were  built  into  the  waits.  Tbe 
greatest  amount  is  on  a  knoll  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  town,  on  which  stood  the  ancient  acropolis;  , 
here  drums  of  columns,  aome,  Doric,  some  Ionic,  ' 
lie  in  all  directions,  while  Bcnne  have  fallen  dom 
the  steep  hillside  into  the  sea.  The  white  mult 
of  the  temples  10  which  they  belonged  must  haif 
lacked  wall  from  the  water  in  this  elevatsd 
position.  On  one  side  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  tk 
Venstinu  fortresa  ie  curionsly  compoaed  of  drmni 
laid  on  their  iddes  and  slabs  unequally  ftted  to- 
gether j  within  this,  the  masonry  which  now  lams 
the  east  end  of  ft  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  tht  Cn* 
is  almost  the  oalj  ancient  structure  which  leaiK 
its  oritrinal  position.  Several  churches  here  hite 
incised  ornaments,  and  other  features  of  the  true 
Byzantine  style,  which  are  rarely  found  in  Ibe 
iriands.  At  liie  back  of  the  town  U  a  large  churrii 
of  the  Virgin  of  an  Hundred  Gates  (TTnvai!" 
■EearafuruXuii-ji)  and  extensive  buildings  0/ nwrHe 
adjoining;  thtae  are  new  and  therefore unintfral- 
ing,  ftir  the  Greek  rite  is  ao  thoroughly  meciiMval 
in  its  character  that  it  is  unsuited  to  modem,  anJ 
especially  Italian,  architecture. 

The  following  day  we  devoted  te  a  viat  to  the 
quarries,  having  first  called  on  M.  Dsiuiae,  li" 
present  owner  of  them,  though  they  aru  noi 
worked.  Our  path  lay  upward  along  the  kwn 
slopes  of  Mount  Marpessa,  and  in  an  hour  "ndi 
half  we  reached  the  little  monastery  of  Hapw 
Minas,  enclosed  by  a  square  white  wall,  qiiit^ 
Mooriah-lookiiur  from  the  absence  of  wiudowj. 
loHide,  the  buildings  are  quaintly  packed  together 
at  various  Isvelsj.but  at  present  it  is  usedui 
farm,  and  tenanted  1^  a  son  of  M.  Damias.  Hf 
undertook  to  show  us  the  quarriee  which  are  in 
Uie  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  whieh  a" 
entered  by  openings  m  the  hillside,  like  the  j?rutt° 
of  Antiparo*.  At  the  mouth  of  that  whitb  e 
considered  the  finest  there  is  a  curious  scnlpluwi 
tablet  OB  the  rook,  ooutajning  numerous  group*  tj 
figures,  conspicuous  among  which  is  a  fesjM 
female  deity,  with  a  dedication  to  the  nyuipki  •*■ 
low.  This"  is  figured  in  one  of  the  iJato*  W 
Stuart's  Antiqiitiia  of  Athent,  but  now  a  arp 
piece  has  been  broken  off  the  face  of  it.  " '" 
deep  indignation  we  teamt  that  last  vew  «" 
Englirianan  (who  shall  be  namaUas)  cut  this  l»«* 
off  and  carried  it  to  England;  subsequeollv,  on» 
latter  of  remonstrance  beiu^  addresaed  tohja  cj 
M.  Damiaa,'who  at  the  lime  was  igntaaat  of  tw 
act  of  vandalism,  ha,  wturoedit,  and  we  »«■ ''' 
1^  saoiw«tery  in  the  packing-oBaa  in  vw*  '^ 
sent.  ■■  "WhSB  we  rwched  the  P»''""»*",™J'X 
caiflW,  our  taper*,  were  lighted,  ajii  the  ^"^.-^a 
had  accompanied  us  from  the  aaamfit  Sft  WWW" 

■rhaf'iipefiuS.  feii'/ttir.flWTy-.*"*^ 
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in  KgiiW  Bh&fte,  but  iiuteBd  of  tbie  the  dip  of  tte 
Btrttta  hw  been  followed,  sad  consequenUy  the 
pMsage  deeceodsataoonsiderableiDcline,  winding 
•bout  ID  djdereut  direetioiu,  and  the  root  AoffB 
from  kft  to  riffht.  It  Tories  in  boi^tht  fcom  10  to 
lass  than  3  (out,  bo  that  eometijuo»  it  is  neceaeuy 
to  cranl  on  bauds  and  koeee ;  in  tJwwe  places  the 
paMRga  roust  have  been  -widar  ibrmetl;,  lo  allow 
of  the  atone  being  lunied  ont.  At  one  point  two 
hundred  bitts  were  hacginii:  trout  the  roof,  but 
fortunatelj  tber  were  not  dbsturbed  hy  out  ligbts. 
The  maikB  of  tue  tools  of  the  old  worlinwa  were 
TieiUe  everywhere  on  the  loof  and  aides,  the 
grooviiigs  beinff.  sbout  two  ioches  apart )  the 
amouat  euavsled  must  have  been  immense,  for 
the  whole  place  hae  the  appeManoe  of  a  labyrinth, 
sud  we  were  told  we  might  wander  for  a  day 
without  fii'd'rg  the  end.  The  marble  on  the 
surface  is  not  usually  white,  but  where  it  is  biolteD 
it  h  briUiaotlj  pure ;  in  aome  pitrts  the  grain  ia 
Tflry  fine,  and  we  tasted  ita  hardness  in  breatings 
lump  in  order  to  bring  away  a  apecinien..  After 
bein^  fifty  tuinutee  underground,  we  returned  to 
daylight,  and  then  proceeded  to  a  second  qusny, 
where,  however,  the  marble  is  somewhat  imerior. 
In  places  there  ware  stalactites  iii  process  of 
formation,  but  none  were  to  be  comfiared  with  those 
of  Antiparos.  It  is  deeply  ictereating  to  think 
that  from  theee  quarries  came  the  material  for 
'most  of  the  iamous  GreeU  statues  tbat  have  come 
down  to  us,  and-  for  several  ioipartant  temples, 
such  as  that  of  Ajiollp  at  Uelphi,_  which  was 
rebuilt  of  this  stone  by  the  Alcmaeoniclae. 

The  scirocco  (Eurus)  had  been  blowing  all  day, 
but  towards  evening  it  increased  to  the  most 
furious  gale  agwnat  which  I  ever  have  attempted 
to  stand,  and  corroborated  all  that  our  boatmen 
had  told  ua  of  its  extremely  dangerous  character. 
On  the  morrow,  however,  it  had  JiJJed,  and  we 
started  on  our  return  voyage  with  a  favouring 
south-west  breeze.  After  we  had  passed  a  dan- 
gerous rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  called  "  the 
Ant "  (/n-piiiya.) — the  name  of  vbieh  recsls  the 
coirespondiog  ancient  name  of  the  rock  Myrmejc 
off  the  ThessaliftB  coast  (Herod,  vii,  183j— the 
wind  freaheced,  and  it  wtis  a  fine  sigfit  to  see  the 

Ct  deep-blue  waves  rolling  in  from  the  west, 
leas  £ae  was  it  to  watch  the  steering  of  our 
helmsman,  ynnni,  as  we  raced  along  with  all  our 
sails  set,  sometimes  in  the  trough  of  the  waves, 
sometimes  on  the  crest,  but  never  once  shipping  a 
sea.  At  last,  when  wn  rcuelied  the  nearest  pomt 
of  Syra,  we  suddeidy  darted  into  calm  water,  and 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  the  town,  which  had 
been  our  head-quarters  during  our  various  ex- 
it. E.  TOZER. 
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T«rap1s  ftOBiI,  DnbTla  :  DecetabfT3fl,lt 
Some  of  the  following  condderations  are  new,  and 
may  serre  to  justify  my  strong  language  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Mlnto's  theory  that  ShAapere's 
Hamlet  was  a  youth  of  seventeen  years.  The 
pnet's  youngest  hrroinet  (children  of  the  south) 
are  aged  ftnirteen  /Juliet,  Maiina),  and  fifteen 
(Mirsjida).  Hie  age  of  Perdita  is  sixteen.  Kiak- 
tffere  loved  Ibese  earliest  yetira  of  bafidiog  womaU- 
hood.  "What  is  the  corresponding  period  of  et^y 
manboodfhat:  charnlBthe  poet's  imsgloationP  At 
w^t  nge  does  Shakspere  conceive  l^t  boyhood  is 
bfijoming  into  (tdtdt  strength  and  beauty  f  '  I 
aruw*r,  from  twentyk^ne  to  twenty-five,  Kie 
ril)){en '  eoDB  of  OyihbeliDe,  boys  just  mtdy'to  be 
men,  are  aged'  twenty-three  and  twenty-two; 
BlariBel'  loo^  aboul  twenty-oBe  (If^  7.  V.  I. 
196)  ;  TroilDS,  a  beardless  youth  [two  or  three 
hfiirt  uiwn  his  chin),  ia  older,  "0  adn^itable 
vouth,  he  ue'et  saw  three-and-twentv."  "  Pan. 
Why,  ho  is  verr  Toung ;  and  yet  will  he,  within 
tbree  ponnd,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  Hector. 
Ortm.  le  he  so  youKr  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter." 
Paris  (possessor  of  listen  for  se^'eml  jftm)  b 
"  yoBDfT  lord  Paris."  Mr.  Minto,  arguing  that' 
Hamlet's  age  is  seventeen,  describes  him  as  "a 
youth  of  the  age  of  Romeo,  or  young  Prince  Hal 
at  the  time  of  Ms  father's  accesfnon."  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  can  determine  Romeo's  age.  Prince 
tial,  at  his  father's  accession,  was  rome  twelve 
years  old,  but  ShaKspere  represents  him  as  Con- 
siderably oldw.  When  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury 
took  place  (Henry  being  in  fhet  siTteett  years  old), 
Shakspere,  I  belteve,  intends  his  age  to  be 
"twenty-two  or  therenboiits"  (1  Ifeit.  IV.  iii.  8, 
S12).  When  Henry  V.  ascended  the  throne  his 
age  was  Cweoty-sLx,  and  there  is  no  mson  to  sup- 
pose that  Shakspere,  who  had  op  to  that  point 
made  him  older  than  Uie  Prince  Henry  of  history, 
now  repreeent«d  him  as  younger.  The  Bishop  of 
Ety  says: 

■'  My  thrice  poiaant  liege 
Is  In  the  verff  Mas-^<>ont  of  ku  jfoalh.' 
ySt.  Mint«  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  conceive 
of  HaJnJet  as  nineteen,  and  is  quite  wiUing  to 
raaintail]  his  original  pu^tion  of  seventeen.  Test 
this  theory  by  the  other  plavB.  Are  we  to  imagine 
the  utterer  of  the  aollloquy' "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  " 
as  five  or  six  years  the  junior  of  the  boVs  of  old 
Betariua,  and  that  at  a  period  of  life  when  each 
added  year  counts  for  much  ?  Is  Florizel— one  of 
ShakapCTo>  ideals  of  youthful  grace—four  joars 
older  than  Hamlet?  Did  Hamlet  begin  his  ob- 
aen'aiions  on  society  (v.  1,  160)  at'fburteeoP 
Werehis  schoolfellowa^dcspatched  on  a  critical 
intssio'D  to  England — also  youtha  of  aerenteen  P 
Can  Mr.  Mjnto  prove  that  any  chief  male  person- 
age of  Shakspmt'a  plavs  ia  aged  seventeen;  eirii- 


I  cannot  help  iafkring  from  «  passage  of  Mr. 
MSnto's  OiaractiHaie*  of  E^gUA  Faeti,  tliat  the 
Ibefiry  t*  wMci  bis  imaginatioC  wedddd  itself  waS 
ftmtti^d  befiffe  be  had  observed  the  gtBvedi^et'a 
aitiiljpf  ifemjet'saje.'  He  writes r^- 
"iThere  is  lio  grouitd  u-h'^tfosvar  for  the  prevailing 
'notion  Ujat  Hsoilet's  nge  must  be  set  doiHi  ijt  thirty. 


^  Ott  twonjtJstonfti.uhdfdaisiDnnfienfi;  Ani 
rritd'iUB'ttfthe  playrt.k'niR '*(**  qn^rt'iiori 


sssir 


No  menijon  is  made  of  tha  % 
mwy.  The  dating  of  the  piav-king's  marriage  is 
important  in  this  discussio*.  liis  tbirty-yaors 
wife  (lepretentiag  Qertrudq)  is  .not  too  old  to 
win  a  second  busMnd's  love;  therefore  Gertrude, 
although  the  "  hey-day  of  her  Uood  '  ie  "  tame," 
ia  not  neoeesarily  too  old ;  we  may  imagine  her 
Horty-seveo.  BiK  I  am  not  gimtly  concerned  to 
.mi^ifiti^  the  play-king's  and  giavediggu's  dates, 
e&f^t  for  the  sake  of  rawstiog  resh  Unipering  with 
Shakspere's  text  I  oan  imagine  Ilaml«t  aa  a 
moD  in  tha  "  Mnf-mom  of  his  youth  "  at  twenty- 
«x  or  twenly-fiTe.  I  am  muca  coDcemed,  how- 
ever, to  oppose  Buck  a  misreading  of  the  play  as 
would  sot  only  render  the  conception  of  Hamlet 
inoohereot,  but  would  pervert  our  view  of  an 
enui«  group  of  lovely  charsoters, — the  bWizela 
and  Polydores  and  Ferdinanda  of  Shakspere. 
And  I  would  note  that  Shskepeie  found  it  pos- 
sible to  think  of  thirty  as  a  youthfid  age.  The 
gravsdigger  himself  epealu  of  "  Young  Hamlet." 
;ln  Maek  Ad^  we  raad  (of  faahiona  m  olothee)  : 
"  How  giddily  a'  tume  u»ul  aU  the  hot  bloods 
betwe«u]  Court«an  and  five-nnd- thirty."  In  the 
Sonnets  Shakspere  names  forty  (not  thirty)  as 
the  age  when  time  has  marred  uie  face. 

The  difSculty  with'reapect  to  ITamlet'i  age 
(noticed  long  since  by  BlHcWtcne)  was  explained 
,'^j  Dr.  Bu^niU  upon  the  supposition  that  in 
Snakspere'a  reviflal  of  the  play  he  wade  Hamlet 
older,  and  did  not  work  out  the  passages  pre- 
viously written  and  referribg  to  his  youtn.  Ab'. 
Uarshall  eufigcsts  that  the  thirty  years  were  in- 
setted to  liuit  the  age  and  person  of  Burbage.  The 
tradition,  recorded  oy  Downs,  that  Joaepn  Taylor 
was  the  original  Hamlet  is  probably  unfounded. 
In  the  elegy  on  Burbage  (printed  by  Mr,  Hazle- 
wood)  that  great  actor  is  praised  for  his  equal 
suoceas  in  the  part  of  "  young  Ilamlet "  and  of 
"  old  nieronymo."  If  BuibacB  represented 
Hamlet  as  thirty  years  of  age^  still,  in  spite  of  the 
Burboge's  Hamlet  passed  lor  young. 


thirty  yea: 
Like  Sir.  1 


LikeSfr.  Minto.  however,  I  yield  something;  and 
if  any  critic  will  efficiently  knock  upon  the  maz- 
aard  thai  "  absolute"  knave  the  Clown,  I  accept 
as  salJafaotury  the  ago  assigned  by  Mr.  Alaiahall — 
twenty-five.  The  student  should  compare  a 
somewhat  similar  difficulty  aa  to  age  in  the 
Corned]/ of  Errori.  Are  the  twins  aged  twenty- 
three  or  twentc-five ;  or  (as  the  folios  read)  tlurty- 
three?  Seethe  note  in  Cnmiriilge  Shake^tiare, 
vol  i.  p.  4*M.  Edward  Dowdek. 


S  SI.  Oea«e'i  SqiHC,  K.W. :  DaeaDbtt  M.  ISIS. 

As  Mr.  MinW  has  rofemd  ta  na  aneot  the  "  in- 
consistency in  regard  to  Hamlet's  ige,"  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  cite  my  alMady-qaoted 
testimony  ofthe  most  important  witneas  In  the 
case,  Hamlet's  own  &ther:~- 

"  1  eouH  a  ulo  nnfoTti  whose  lightest  Word 

■Would  hnrrow  np   thy   amd,   fro«e  thj  yirung 

W(Wd»(r.  r.  18). 

"butltnoi 

The  serpent  that  did  eting  thy  h,t\ 

Now  weaw  his  ctowiF." 

As  I  irreverently  ask  in  the   New   Shakspere 

Society's  Timuaction'i,  Wii,  p.   511,  "How  can 

one  beliere  thai  a  fct  fellow  of  thirty  could  have 

been  called   a  youtiP  "    Talw  again  an  extract 

froju  tb^    gi-ent    illustrHtor    of  Shakspere,   and 

ropiest  "f  all  Dictionary-mafo-rs,  Bnndle  ColsraTe,  i 

A.D.    IBIl :    ■'  Aooir  la   lalle.     To   be   whipt  in 

Jublike,  as  breeching  boys  are  aumetimes  in  the 
ala  of  Colledgea."    MaV  I  q^uote  further  'from  | 

mj^s^f;-     ■      ;,  ^   '■:        ;  ;■  i 

,  ,"H^n4^  Bi.ai;ni?»rtiitf,.qooldh#«lIy  hayo  psast  I 

tiscnty,  ....  I  look  en  it  a«,  ccrtiiin,  that  when  Shak- 
spere (Ksaa.  the  plo]',  b«  HiBCcLvd  Knink't  as  quite  a 
jpuna  man.  But  »a  tha  piny  g^^,,ua  gmatfr  Weight 
of  reflertipn,  of  Insight  info  cliamctET,  of  tnowledgs  of 
'lift,  Stc^Tiere  ininced.  Shakspire  necessiirify  And  uatu- 
-«H>  tndffe  SariiIot>  Armi  imfti,  Sod  liy  tfii'tAnii  that 
tie  gM  td'lM'6Wre«^gs(s'  iNMe,  telti  as  'th?  Priace 
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mHtUi  t    Who  vants  them  made  coniutbiit  bj  the 
modifleatioB  «f  dUin  ptn? '' 

No  donbt  SukapOQ  he^tn  to  irark  on  am  oM 
Samiet,  and  DevBT  took  the  tiouUe  to  renove  tbe 
theiu»-ariBU^  inoMiBiBteiideB  of  age  and  cbaracter 
that  ve  find  in  the  play.  I  do  not  shore  my 
friend  Mr.  Simpaon's  lioiiBf  that  the  early  Mamlet, 
to  which  -we  £nd  the  Revenge  allosionB,  &c.,  was 
Shakspere's.  And  Dr.  Brinatey  Nichobtm,  Br. 
^wle)^,  PiofeBBoi  F.  A,  Hkreb,  &c.,  are  on  my 
eioe.  "  The  vicious  mole  of  nature,"  "  the  stamp 
of  one  defect "  (I.  iv.  23,  SI)  ia  for  me  Shakspere^ 
otn  explanatioa  of  his  Hamlet. 

F.  J.  FtTKiriTALL. 


Bom's 

TUiaTmcMCB,  CWuiei :  Dwemberl 


I,  lais. 


going  world  baa  heard  for  soma  moDths  past, 
whose  i;Bpitation  in  Italy  Qvals  that  of  Sigoor 
Salrini.  Tlie  profound  impreseion  produced  by 
ttie  latter  in  this  country  leads  me  to  believe  that 
a  few  words  of  onljiasaed  criticism  upon  Sicnor 
Bossi's  impersonation  of  Hamlet  which  I  have 
just  witnewvd  in  Parw  m^  intereJt  those  lovers 
of  tba  diam»  wha  weie  ^sappainted  with  his 
Italian  posdeeeasor'a  playiog  of  the  part,  while 
TUtdering  full  jusljce  to  the  pathos  and  power  of 
many  iadivid;ul.paasagpas  In  me  perEormance. 

But,  the  &ct  oa,  no  adaptation  of  ShalaperB's 
play — and  Signor  Kossi's  is  far  more  faithful  than 
the  maimed  vermon  adopted  by  Signer  Salvini — 
no  adaptation  which  tnWspOBea,  curtaiis,  welds 
-L  _„  J  _ g  j^^  another,  and  omits 


all  pMsaoes  that  loarr  nfntBx  t 
impossible  to  rander  eatiaftctori 


^  Bctorily— no  Buct  adap- 

tation,  I  maintaiD,  fitly  Mprasents  the  compUs 
difficulties  of  the  p«rt  as  played  on  the  English 
st^.  Ab  an  example,  let  ma  clle  the  scene  with 
Ophelia.  Hamlet's  strange  words  have  no  doubt 
been  very  variously  rendered,  as  Garridt  or 
Kemble,  Macready  or  Irvinfr  ffelt  them ;  but  in 
BomI's  so-called  translation,  the  dtfficultiee  are  all 
swept  sftray;  we  hsre  a  sane  and  sentimental 
Prince  exh^rtiOfr  a  young  lady  tocntei  a  oonvent, 
and  .interlarding  all  his  speeches  with.  "  poveia 
figlial"  or  "pover8fiuiciuIla!"  In  short,  .how- 
ever beautifully  acted,  it  is  not  Shaispere.  "G'est 
magnifigue,  m^  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre."^  And  many 
HJmilar  jnatances  might  be  quoted. 

aignor  Roafd's  appearance  suite  the  part  wbU. 
His   features   are  sinpilariy  mobile ;  indeed,  for 


«qual  iis:  hb  fi|fu»'     ,      .    .^_. , „__,„_, 

though  ndundeatf  oCben  announce  t^  nreet 
quality. in  acting,  imi^;ination — a  state  of  mind 
conceived,  of  which  this  is  the  outvrard  and  visible 
sign.  The  first  instance  that  occurs  of  this  is  in 
a  passage  which  all  English  actors  (I  brieve),  con- 
aecutivelv,  have  thir/^,  as  perilous  to  excite  the 
mirth  of  the  gods.  lt.iB  where  Hamlet  conjures 
his  friends  sot  to  raentiiui  what  Ihey  have  seen, 
and  the  Ctfaoet  from  beknv  criGB  out  "  Straw !" 
Hamlet's  well-known  rejtdadem,  "  Tou  hear  this 
£gllow  in  the  oellara^,"  Sm.,  £c,,  which  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  an  OTerwrougbt  nervous  eicite- 
ment,  were  delivered  with  a  fine  perception  of 
their  truth,  under  the  circumstances,  to  one  of  the 
Prince's  temperament. 

Rossi's  oountenance,  voice,  and  action  wei«  alike 
impreniTe:  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
lat^  at  what  in'  the  hands  of  a  less  accomplished 
artist  aight  hare«eetaad  puerile,  if  not  laughable. 
Hamlet's  effort  to  jest  at  what  had  so  deeply 
starred  his  inward  soul,  added  to,  instead  of  de- 
tracting &om,  the  impressiveneas  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  Act  H.  his  scene'  with  Polonius  was 
excellent  Tha  weariness  and  the  whimsies,  half 
real,  half  assumed,  were  Tery  naturally  given  ;  and 
graatly  as  I  had  sdndtod  Salvini  in  this  soKae, 
I  thoo^  Koflri's  nnderiuK  of  the  "parole 
puole ''^erea  seta  subtle.  JSitic  omnto.  Ib  tbe 
ULt«rriew  with  Ophelia,  to  which  I  have  beftue 
nfiurod.  Bomb  does  two  strangely  ill-considered 


things.  On  her  entry,  he  goes  up  to  her,  and  at 
once  laya  his  hand  i^n  tbe  casket  she  holds:  his 
motive  for  tiiis  actum  I  caimot  conceive,  as  it 
weakens  all  that  follows.  When  he  dotscts  Po- 
IcHaine  sa.Te»-dropping,  he  walks  straight  up  to 
the  door  while  asking  "  Where's  your  father  P  " — 
a  movement  which  could  not  fail  to  have  attracted 
Ophelia's  attention.  The  scene  with  the  rocordera 
(omitted  by  Salvini)  was  excellent ;  tliat  with 
the  players  less  good.  It  lacked  the  naturalness 
and  sincerity  which  distinguished  Mr.  Irving's 
advice.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  pU^-scene  was 
admirable :  I  should  kave  proDounoed  it  uniformly 
so,  had  it  not  been  disfigured  at  the  end,  when 
Hamlet  fiun^  himself  upon  the  throne,  by  a 
physical  msnifeetation  of  triumph  as  orinnal  as  it 
was  undignified,  Bossi  slapped  both  lega  with 
his  hands  violently  .  and  repeatedly,  upon  tie 
words  "  ^  vero — B  ■vero."  I  had  not  Tecovered 
tma  the  shock  of  amasement  caosed  by  Ais 
aetioo,  when  I  -vns  moved  to  cntfauBlasm  by  one 
of  tiie  fluMt  piwirrgTfi  in  this  repraa«ota1iaa. 
Aa  Hamlet  eomea  imon  the  King  in  his  closet, 
the  expreauon  of  Roaai's  face,  the  arrested 
movement  on  the  words,  "  Hientra  nel  fodero  O 
mia  spada,"  were  poetical  in  the  highest  decree. 
The  greet  dramatist's  ontEne  was  hare  nobly  filled 
np :  the  irreerfntion,  the  sorrowful  eelf-contempt, 
the  dread  of  committing  inirrdgr  at  each  a  momMit 
werefinelr  indicate ;  liie  picture  of  his  %iire  as 
he  lii^eied  at  ttedoorisaot  easily  to  be  fsrgotten. 
The  mtaryiew  with  bis  mother  wiiioh  loUowa 
thjew  me  back  again  into  the  depths  of  disa^ 
pointment.  When  theGhost  appears  Bossi  duck$ 
behind  a  chair,  and  literally  'dodges  the  Royal 
Dane,  as  the  shade  advances,  creeping  round 
beliind  the  Queen.  Nothing  more  ignoble  can  be 
eoncMVcd,  At  the  ettd  of  this  uene^  (anotfter 
glaring  Inotaoe*  ot  transposMl  eex.t)  he  Mara  hia 
uncJe's  Kdniatanfinm  thsehaiattniad  hismolihw's 
neak,  d»riies  it  to  tbe  ground,  and  daaces  on  it  I 
This,  like  tbe  terminKtion  of  the^y-ecene  I  have 
described,  rOused  the  Parisian  audience  to  rapturous 
applause.  T  cannot  think  that  it  will  do  so  in 
England,  This  is  realism  carried  beyond,  and 
away  from,  the  (Batms  of  High  Art.  It  may  snit 
Alexandre  Dumas'  "  Hekn,"  )&  which  Rossi  is 
said  to  surpass  every  Fivntih  actor  of  the  "part ; 
bat  the  effint  to  Mp^  b^  atich  false  means 
the  lack  of  g«ainiie  paeeion,  which  appaus 
to  me  to  be  at  the  tratten  of  this  remarkable 
actor's   shortcomings    in    this   part,    is    doublv 

Srovoking  by  reason  of  the  great  beauties  whicn 
istinguish  so  manv  passages.  Such  an  un- 
equal performance  1  never  beheld  ;  at  once 
so  much  above  and  so  mudi  below  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  good  sctioi^.  At  tbe  Gloss  of  the 
play,  instead  ot  coDtnutiitg  kimsdf  with  stabbing 
the  King,  Bossi  avails  himwlf  ot  t^  words 
"drink  off  this  potion"  to  force  the  goblet  of 
poison  between  the  King's  lips ;  an  action  which 
so  comically  suggests  dosing  a  refractory  child, 
that  it  roused  even  the  admiring  Paris  audience 
to  laughter. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  judgw  this  dietin- 
guished  artist  by  his  performsDoe  of  one  part, 
though  that  part  is  considered  in  Itdy  bis  beat. 
Hy  impresfflon  is  that  wheMver  sentiment,  sub- 
tlety, tancy,  grace,  and  humour  are  needed,  ho 
vrijl  not  be  lb  and  wanting.  I  should  like  to  see 
him  in  high  comedy  and  romantic  drama;  I  can- 
not believe  he  would  satisfy  me  in  either  OtheU<i 
or  Macbeth.  The  fire  in  Sitlvinl's  performance 
which  kindled  English  audiences  is  wanting. 
His  rival  has  other  qualities,  but  he  has  not  this  -, 
and  if  be  be  wise,  he  will  not  ^\mt  to  hie  pei- 
formance  of  Shakaptro  for  Bucoess  on  his  first 
appearance  in  England.  Uajiiuqk  AJu)£. 


Mbssks.  L.  Reeve  aitd  Co.  havn  in  the  prets 
a  new  part  of  the  Qumology.  of  the  Eatt  Isdia*, 
by  J.  K  Howard,  F.R.S.,  embracing  the  most 
rocsDt  information  relative  to  tbe  introduction  nod 
cultivation  of  the  Cinchona  Plants  in  our  Eastern 
Oolomes,  and  also  in  the  Dutch  Colonies  of  Java. 


The  Editob  mU  be  glad  jf  the  SeeretarwM  of  Iiati- 
tatimii,  and  ether  pertoni  eanoenud,  wBl  Itid 
their  aid  in  nuUnff  tAtt  Qdmdm-  at  compldtia 
patubU. 


Af  poisnreins  fos  asxi  week. 

BUUBOAI,  Deo.  U,  Spjs.  Soyil  Albert  Bill:  KoiW 
<SI<ni*.  JUbuj,  m.  Sin 
Raera). 

UonuT.Dec.  3T,2.sapjii.    BoTil  Albst  HoU:  Qiud  Vis- 
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SCIENCE. 

Memeniary  Biology.     By  Professor  Hoile; 

and     H.    K.    Martin,    M.D.      (London: 

MaciniUiua  &  Co.,  1875.) 
Those  who  &re  acqnainted  with  the  open- 
tiona  in  this  ootintry  of  the  four  public 
Bcbemea  of  school  %aTnina.tioii  in  which  na- 
tural science  has  a  recognised  place,  know 
that  t^ere  is  a,  atrong  tendency  inGchoolE  of sU 
eradfefl  to  do  aometTring  in  th6  way  of  te»dK 
mg  the  branchea  <i  tbat  sabject.  The  four 
great  exhmrnation  ^bemee  of  which  wf 
speak  are  the  examinatioBS  under  tk 
Science  and  Art  Departunont,  the  matMcn- 
lation  examination  o*  ih»  University  of  Lon- 
don, -the  Oxford  and  Oambrid^  nliddl^ 
class  examinafions,  and  the '  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  pnbKc  schools  examinatiOBB. 
Tbe  first  of  tbeae  examinations  reachES  tbe 
gmallest  kind  oF  School  Knd  IJie  poorest  <^ 
of  stndents,  the  last  deala  only  with  the 
bighestkindofachool-eatabliBhments;  while 
die  second  and  third  are  in  relation  withsn 
intenuediate  class.  Those  who  are  wont  to 
deplore  the  exhibition  of  (ray  actiTity  on  fbt 
part  of  the  State  in  the  direct  promotion  of 
education  will  probaMy  not  aooept  with 
equanimity  tbe  atatement  that  of  tbe  four 
examining  bodies  mentioned,  that  which  er- 
hilpita  the  greatest  earnestness  in  regard  '^^ 
the  promotion  ofedncation  in-natural  science 
is  tbe  first-named ;  -and,  as  a  result,  in  &e 
schools  which  come  nndep  its  operation 
there  is  fonnd,  in  proportion-  to  the  standard 
attained  in  other  snbjeots,  a  high  general 
efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  natural  sdeBce; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  pass  along 
tbe  list  of  examining  bodies  ai^  ^Eliatea 
schools  we  find  a  falling  off  in  tiie  efioiency 
of  science-teaching,  nntil  in  the  oaee  of  the 
large  public  schools  it  reaches  ita  lowest 
level.  As  a  mle  in  these  schoob  only  a  pw* 
of  the  boys  are  instracted  in  any  braneb  of 
natural  science,  and  these  only  in  the  ele- 
ments of  chemistry  or  physics,  with  a  fiag- 
ment  of  technical  flower-lore  whidi  ongbt 
not  to  be  called  botany.  The  reason  of  the 
low  level  and  pretended  fbilnre  of  nati"^ 
science  teaching  in  tbe  pnWic  schools  is 
that  at  present  not  more  than,  if  so  maoj 
as,  one  maatei?  is  employed  to  teach  the 
varied  branches  of  this  snl^ect,  and  that  the 
other  masters  in  the  school  are  quite  igno- 
rant, and  are  glad  to  be  igooran^  of 
it.  A  remedy  for  this,  acting  boft  on 
schoolboys  and  future  maetars,  vfouw  « 
found  in  the  introdnctioB,  ftj  Oxford  aw" 
Cambridge,  of  the  elements  of  natsral  jAiio- 
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sopbj  and  biology  as  compnlBOTy  aubjecte 
into  a  matricnlittion  ex&mmation.  Uacfa. 
might  in  tbe  metuitime  be  done  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  those  who  are  serionslj  en- 
deavouring to  teach  the  elements  of  natural 
Bcteuce  in  large  schoola.  A  high  standard  of 
matriculation  wonld  reuder  the  present 
"  ander-manning  "  of  our  pablic  Bcfaools  im- 
possible, but  will  never  be  imposed  by 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  nntil  the  nni. 
verfiity  ceaaeB  to  be  the  mere  instrnment  of  its 
local  proprietary  schools  (the  colleges).  The 
teachers  of  natoral  science  in  public  schools 
would,  however,  be  assisted  by  some  indica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  universities  which  are 
good  enough  to  examine  them,  of  the  outlines 
of  a  carricnlum  of  natural  science  study. 
Teachers  are  agreed  ae  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  "  elements  "  of  chemistiy.  The  "  ele. 
ments  of  physice  "  is  a  little  more  doubt- 
fal  a  term,  while  the  "  elements  of 
botany,"  "the  elements  of  zoology,"  but 
most  of  all  t^e  "elements  of  biology," 
are  terms  which  possess  the  moat  unoertian, 
if  any,  meaning.  Some  minute  and  care&l 
directions  to  tiie  outnumbered  and  struggling 
science-teachers  in  our  larger  schools  as  to 
what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  and 
what  the  end  of  some  of  these  anhjects,  and 
the  order  in  which  to  take  them  up — given 
by  the  bodies .  who  have  undertaken  to  ex- 
amine the  student  of  such  schools — would 
have  great  effect  and  are  urgently  needed. 
It  is  the  excellent  series  of  schedules  drawn 
np  by  the  examiners  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  published  in  its  Sdenes 
Directory,  which  hafl  more  than  anything 
else  rendered  the  work  of  the  teachers  in 
coimexion  with  it  satisfaatoiy.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  gnide  from  any  other  source, 
teachers  of  natural  science  in  schools  of  all 
grades  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the 
scheme  of  instruction  set  forth  in  the  Science 
IHreeiorg. 

These  remarks  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  what  may  be  said  in  reconniendation  of 
the  little  book  devoted  to  tbe  Elements  of 
Biology  by  ProfesBor  Huxley  and  Dr.  Martin. 
The  book  serves  as  a  text-book  for  teacher 
and  pupil  in  commencing  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  natural  science  whioh  were  but 
lately  isolated  under  the  names  Botany,  Zoo- 
logj,  and  Physiology,  but  which  now  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  one  homogeneoDS 
body  of  knowledge,  and  united  under 
the  name  Biology — »  science  dnly  connected 
with  tJie  series  of  more  abstract  sciences 
in  that  its  fundamental  hypothesis  is  this, 
"  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  living 
things  are  to  be  explained  by  reference  to 
tbe  laws  of  physios  and  ohemistry."  In  the 
scheme  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
(for  which  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
Professor  Huxley  ace  in  this  subject  re- 
sponsible) the  student  begins  the  study  of 
Biology  with  a  survey  of  the  chief  pheno- 
mena of  life  as  oxhilHted  in  a  graduated  series 
of  plants  and  animals.  This  is  his  elemen. 
tary  course,  and  it  is  this  (combined  perhaps 
with  some  dogmatic  human  physiology) 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persona 
(among  the  best  qnelifibd  to  oSer  advice), 
tiie  schools  should  endeavour  to  teach. 
Elementary  Biology,  together  with  elemeU' 
tary  eheflusti;  imd  the  elements  of  ex.- 
periuental  physios,    may  be  taken  b^  ^he 


schoolmaster  as  standing  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  natonJ  science  as  do  the  tranalat- 
ing  of  certain  well-knowa  anthora  and 
ex^vises  in  composition  to  the  classics,  and 
as  do  arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  algebt»  "np 
to  quadratic  equations  "  to  the  mathematics. 
Suhseqnently  the  student  may  go  on  to  a 
special  study  of  botany  or  to  a  special  study 
of  zoology ;  bnt  in  purauing  either  or  both 
of  these  branches  of  the  subject,  he  is  not  to 
forget  that  he  is  studying  tjiem  aa  parts  of 
the  large  science  which  hka  for  its  object  to 
follow  out  mechanical  cause  and  effect  in  the 
realm  of  life. 

The  provision  which  is  made  in  the 
Elementarij  Biology  for  the  commencement 
of  this  course  of  study  is  excellent.  Half-a- 
doien  plants  and  hidf-a-dozen  i^niynftlg  are 
selected — including  yeast,  moulds,  a  ^n,  a 
beon-plant,  an  amoeba,  a  vortioella,  a  cray- 
fish, a  mussel,  and  a  frog — and  each  is  septR^ 
ately  considered.  Not  only  is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  form,  mode  of  life,  and 
growth  of  each  of  these  bypm  given,  but  in 
connexion  with  each  description  wo  have  a 
very  ample  and  precise  set  of  directions  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student  in  dissecting  or 
examining  wi<^  the  microscope  a  specimen 
of  the  type  in  qnmticn.  These  rales  aad 
directions  form  as  exact  and  valuable  a  series 
of  exercises  aa  do  the  tables  for  qualitative 
analysis  which  form  so  important  a  feature 
in  the  educational  aspectof  chemistry.  The 
oourse,  though  no  doubt  it  will  be  novel  to 
many  persons,  is  no  untried  ttiing,  but  has 
gradnaUybeen  perfected  during  the  last  four 
years  at  South  Eieiuniigton,  wneie  t^  aaw 
laboratoriefl  have  enabled  the  prc^essors, 
formerly  located  in  Jermjn  and  Oxford 
Streets,  to  provide  more  thoroughly  prac- 
tical instruction  in  their  several  departments 
thtm  can  be  found  together  in  any  other  in- 
stitution in  the  country. 

A  word  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  place 
with  regard  to  the  word  Biology.  As  long 
ago  as  the  year  1802,  Gottfried  Beinhold 
Trevininus  published  the  first  volume  of  a 
very  remarkable  work  on  philosophical 
Koology  and  botany,  which  he  entitled 
Siologie.  The  use  of  the  word  at  this  period 
corresponds  closely  in  tbe  sense  assigned  to 
it,  and  in  the  circumstanoes  which  led  to  ita 
use,  with  the  modem  acceptation.  In  both 
cases,  after  a  period  of  systematic  accumula- 
tion of  facts,  a  speculative  reaction  had  set 
in,  and  men  endeavoured  to  corordinate  the 
results  of  empirical  study.  The  speculations 
of  Treviranus,  Oken,  Goethe,  and  Lamarck, 
though  discredited  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  our  century,  yet  exerted  a  pro- 
fWnd  infiuenoe  npon  the  minds  of  the 
more  cultivated  naitnralista ;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  science  of  Biology,  even  at  a  time 
(1830)  when  evolutional  speculations  were 
least  in  &Your,  was  asserted  by  such  a  book 
as  Carpenter's  Oomparalive  Phijsiologj/,  where 
the  vital  jiboaofuenA  of  plants  and  "f^nwlB  i 
were  treated  side  by  side  as  parts  of  one  , 
subject.  It  remained  for  tim  progi'uss  of  ' 
microscopic  investigation  Mid  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  to  render  such  a  possibility 
an  aeoomplished  fact.  Prafessor  Hoxley,  i 
who  is  one  of  those  who  for  years  has  held  ' 
"that  the  study  of  Uviog  bodies  is  really  I 
one  discipline,"  and  bus  in  hia  teaching 
acted  on  that  conviction,  has  now  enabled 


the  hegtimer  not  only  to  commence  with 
what  are  truly  the  elemente  c^  his  subject, 
but  to  oommence  in  tiie  only  right  way — by 
practical  work  in  a  laboratory. 

B.  Bat  Lass  ester. 


THE  DEVBLOraElIT   OF  ISKAELITli;   PBOfHECT. 

Die  T/ieologii^  der  Propket&n  aU  Grundlage 
fiir  die  innere  Untwiekehingsgeschichle  der 
israeUtischen  S,eligion,  dirgestellt  von 
Lie.  Bemh.  Duhm,  Privatdoceut  in  Got- 
tiugen.  (Bonn  :  Adolph  Marcus,  1875.) 
The  review  in  the  AcADBm  (No.  18^ 
p.  496)  of  Euenen's  BeHgion  of  Itrad  may 
be  fitly  followed  np  by  a  notice  of  a  work 
written  in  the  same  spirit,  and  the  most  ii&- 
portant  which  has  appeared  cm.  the  subject 
of  prophecy  for  many  a  long  day.  Dr. 
Dulun,  like  Professor  Knenen,  is  thorou^ily 
convinced  that  the  Ijevitical  laws,  with  the 
accom;»nying  nanstives,  are  in  the  main  of 
poat-exile  origin,  and  tbe  olgect  of  his  book 
is  to.  show  in  detail  that  the  develt^mttit  of 
Uie  prophetio  ideas  is  only  explicable  upon 
that  theory,  It  is  gratifjing  to  find  Uat 
the  yonnger  scholan  of  Gmmany  are  be- 
ginning to  liberate  themselves  &om  the 
paramount  influraice  of  Ewald — a  mui  of 
genius,  who  .baa  left  a  deep  mark  on  Biblical 
atodiee,  but  deficient  in  some  of  the  more 
sober  qualities  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  Clitic.  It  looks,  indeed,  ahnoit 
like  unconscious  irony  that  the  rebellion 
should  break  out  in  Ewald's  own  university, 
where  the  authorfills  the  position  of  "  Priva^ 
docent."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  by 
accident,  or  through  the  tymilii^p  intereonrse 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  that  Hr.  Duhm  presents 
a  striking  intelleotual  likenesa  to  ona  «£  the 
chief  remaining  Gottingen  celebritiea,  Pro- 
fessor Albrecht  Bitachl.  Ha  has,  in  short, 
the  sam«  thoroughness  of  rcsesfcb,  the  same 
philosophical  and  theological  interests,  but, 
I  fear  I  must  add,  a  toui^  of  the  same  dog- 
matism. Why,  for  instance,  should  Ewald's 
combination  of  "her  that  is  to  bear" 
(Mio.  V,  2)  with  the  "damsel "  or  "  young 
woman  "  of  Isaiah  vii.  14,  be  described  as 
"  utterly  without  foundation,"  when  sach 
strong  internal  evidence  has  been  offered  &r 
it?  0r:  Duhm  thinks  it  enough  to  refer  to 
Eitzig,  and  Hitzig's  reckless  spirit,  without 
his  frequent  flashes  of  brilliance,  seems  to 
have  passed  into  him.  He  is,  therefiire,  not 
a  safe  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  diffionlt 
passs^B,  and  still  leas  in  &o  emendation  of 
them.  And  his  philology  maybe  gauged  by 
his  revival  of  tbe  unhapj^  snggeition  that 
Shaddai   ("the  violent^';    aJv.  "the   Al-  i 

mighty ")     and     alioJ,     ("  demon,"     A.V.  I 

"  devil ")  are  connected  with  the  Set  of  the 
Hyksos! 

Bub  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of 
a  fault  which  will  at  once  strike  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  The  atdtbov's  strength  lies  not 
so  nkuch  in  the  explanation  of  single  3ias- 
sages  as  in  tracing  the  thread  of  thought  in 
au  entire  prophecy,  and  comparing  and  con- 
trasting it  with  tliat  in  other  prophecies.  It 
is  probable  that  his  zeal  for  logical  evolution 
has  now  and  then  oanrisd  him  too  fiur,  aa, 
for  instamoe,  in  tJie  view  that  Amos,  as  the 
consistent  expounder  of  a  morahsed  reliffioD, 
preached  a  new  form  of  worship,  without 
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band  oQLbfae  lurd'pasMfta,  Am.  v\  2I/-&5,  but 
SMUB  tabs  confea^ctei  bjthe  &ct  ibat-a 
Tuy  Bimilar  pasa&ge  «)ocm«  ^  Isaiah  (i. 
11-15),  ■  who  can  bfarfiy  be  Bnipected  of 
hostility  to  the  temple  serviceBln  themaelves 
(camp.  Ifla.  vi.  6,  ixviii,  IS,  xxx.  29,  xxxi.  9), 
&ud  ia  perliftpa  evea  more  certoiiUy  opposed 
to  the  cbamot«r  of  the  Hebrew  race,  CaU' 
we  inugme  &  Semitic  nation,  pndnoing  a. 

TO.  Dnbm's  metbod  of  slmdymg  the  pro-  ■ 

phete  to  the  only'  right  OBe^  afid  conferaatB 
favonrably  with  tbat  adopted  by  Knobel  iu 
hia  PropheiismKB  der  Uebriier.  It  is  to  study 
the  prophets,  «9t  singly,  but  in  groops,  and 
compaoe'  the  nwmb^i-a  oJE  a  groap,  with,  a 
vieW'to- finding' ant  tbaivpcintsof  agrttem^it 
and  diaagreanent  There  srepvolegoiaena, 
fall  of  Bii^;es%ive  nuitter,  febongfa  couched 
pet'baps  in  too  scholaAtie  a  style,  in  which 
the  anthor's  point  6i  viev  is  clearly  stated. 
The  m^in  body  of  the  wwk  is  divided  into 
three  sectioua,  correeponding  to  the  Assyrian, 
Chi^dieac,  and  P«tfsiaa  jtenodfi  reapetrtively. 
Eaah  :aeatian  'is  lintaradnbed  by  .a  hind'  of 
biBioncftl  franuwOTk,  add  bjr  a  sketoh  t>f tbe 
ideo^  comrdott tothe  pmpfaetfi  of  ^ jt^ftod. 
Dr.  i)nhm,'aa'  1  Tiave  BaS'd,'iB  greal  m  'con. 
trasts.  '  In  'the'  first  period','  Fifr  iriettince, 
Hosea,  and  the  auUior  pf  Zach.  oi-xj,,  xiii, 
7—9,  represent  a  type  of  religion  in  which 
feeling — Amoa  and  Mican  one  W  wluchthe 
moral  element-^is  ptedpniinaiit,  while  tiie 
prince  of  tbe  prophets,  Isaiab,  exhibits  the 
syntheds  of  botb-  7he  second  section,  opens 
with  a  veoiarjcahle  cb^tcfr,  in  nhi<^ -the 
legialAtifmi  of  Deiit«roiiamy  is  aocosnied  for 
W  tfae  growing  tendeaey  to  objectify  religion. 
TiM  prophete  of  the  period  are  arrnn^d 
in  three  divisions :  first,  Nfthilin,  Habakknk, 
and  the  anthor  of'li'ech.  xil-siv.;  who  'dc. 
velop  Isaiah's  belief  in  the  inriolability  of 
JemssJotti  to  .an  extreme  degree,  then -Jere- 
miah, and  then  £xekiel.  The  third  .eection 
embracas'  1^  anonymooB  prophets  of  the 
exile,  enpeoially  the  taosb  spiritnaJ  of  ^e 

Erophets,  the  "Second  Isaiah,"  and  the 
ttle  gronp  of  the  Restoration,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Joel,  and  Malftcbi,  ITie  relega- 
tion of  Joel  to  tbis  period  is  supported  by 
argnments  wbich  deserve  careful  attention. 
As  against  .SwaJd'a  tbeoi?,  whioh  has  ao- 
qnired  almost  the  force  of  a  ti^ition,  that 
he  ia  the  earliest  and  moat  antique  of  the 
prophets,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  coBcluaive. 
There  is  still,  however,  mooh  to  \»  said  for 
Dr.  Oort'a  iheory  (Gk>dgiiearde  Bijdragen, 
1866),  which  has  hitherto  be(»  my  own, 
that  the  book  is  the  work  of  two  ptophets, 
the  latter  cf  whom,  Who  was  alsothe  editor, 
came  fVnwftrd  as  a  prophet  shortly  befbre  tbe 
fall  of  JemBalem.  This  theory  has  natdtally 
escaped  the  attention  of  Dr.  Dnhm,  whose 
acqnaintance  witb  Dutch  theology  is  limited 
to  Kuoneii.  The  Chaldean  peri;od  is  of  such 
impartaiice  that  .^y  addition,  to  our  know- 
ledge of  iit  cannot  but  be  welcome  g  not- to  i 
nMBtfOh  ,tb*t.  IHn.  Oonfaj  is  the  onlythlettry 
wiiioh  MeeonHts ',fer  the,«haovt«  Mprcwi<nl' 
'* flhe  northfitti! one "  (JoeVB.  1!0),'(;e,,'  riei^' 
tadnlj'  not  the  'loimats,'',btit''ah  dttfiy-bf 
northern  invaders  ;  why  not  ibe'  OlialdeanS? 

,'  'fhew  are  seTtwal,.bbhw  points  tp  'wJ^cTi.J] 
ehonld  have  liked  to  diraQt.^^PAdi^!^  at^- 

tentiion,  e.  g^  the  explanation  of  the  friendship 


between  the ,  dynast/  of  Omri  and  the  kings, 
of  tlnditb',  M  compared  with  Jehu's  hoatility 
to  ths- latter,  (p:  61),  and  eapecially  tb«  re- 
mBtfks  (p]».-^7,  58)  on  the  Arabian  Aii^  of 
thtfwOTShipof  Yfthweh,  which  haa  already, 
tbough  vnib  some  extra vaganoos,  been  main. 
tained  ^aa  I  now  suspect,  rightly)  by  Dr. 
C.  P.  Tiele  in  h\a'Vergel^keiide  (ieeahie&ein*. 

Bub  before- coaoluding,  I  feel  bound  to 
accept  the  obailenge  thrown,  out  iudijxotly 
to  foreign  'aofaolars  by  Dr.  KnenaB  in  the 
Tkeologiioh  Tijilgekrift,  and  ezpreAs  an  opinion 
on  the  theory  bo  ably  mftintBaned  bv  bimMlF, 
and  stfpporled  by  Dr.  Dnhm.  While  heattily 
joining  in  the  chorus  of  enlogv  which  has 
greeted  the  English  edition  of  his  work, 
and  well  nnderstdsding  (as  having  passed 
through  sniih  a  phase  years  1450  myself)  the 
attraction  felt  bv  many  of  his  readere  for  his 
view  of  the  origm  of  the  Pentatguch^  I^till 
van^ureto  question  whether  tic  recons.fjTic- , 
tuMtof.bistoiry.  nbicbi  it  iniBolvQS  is  not.  too. 
neat  and  logual  to  bettua.  >  if  9  diHil>t  iho'. 
old  view,  especially  in  the  Sw^dian-fbriB, 
igNK>re»  ,to..a,  great  eiUmtr  the-.0Qrj?ent  -  ^f 
inkeileotnal  progress,  as  baq  been-  sean  by/ 
Dr.  DMtaer.tlie  hist<»lAn  of  Ftotdataat. 
ism-,  A^ho  couples  £>wald'intUB  respect  witih 
the  ultta-drtbodox  Hengstetaberg  VWstor^  of 
Prolestant  tljeoiog^J.il.  436,  43^.-  B^Cdoes 
not  the  Uicoiy  of  .Eueneq  and  Dubm  err  as 
ranch  in  the  opposite  direcUon  F  poes  it 
not  force  history  into  too.  stoaight  a  cbanool  ? 
Ailier  1^  it  iS'  tUe  postHesile  ..datQ  of.  ihe 
Ltnitacal  legisla^tion  vhieh,  if  admitted,  .will 
revolutionise  Jewish  bistbrf.  It  is  this 
aloDB  which  reetores  order  t^  .the  seemingly 
unDatoral  fconrae  of  Israelite  rehgion.-  And 
who  haa  taken  a  more  prominent  p»rt  in 
the  discusBions'  which  havd  led  (as  I  ■  be-- 
bevo)  to  this  result  than ,  the  Sooth  African 
missiouaiy  bishop? 

Dr.  .Duhm,  therefore,  bas  perhaps  ven- 
tured beyond  big  brief-ill  assecting  that  the 
late  date  of  tbe  "-Book  oE  Origins"  (tJie 
flkihistio  narrative  +  the  Levitical  l^is- 
lation)  rests  on  stronger  and  morenumeronB 
grounds  than  that  of  the  "  Second  Isaiah" 
(p.  196).  The  argument  of  Bishop  Colenso 
has  no  doubt  Its  weak  points,  but  so  also,  as 
Bishop  Colenso  appears  to  hwve  ,  shown, 
has  that  of  Professor  Knenen.  Arid  henj  I 
must  for  the  present  leave  the  question. 
When  I  rcvie^red  Bishop  'Colenso's '  Sixth 
Part  (Academy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  S5^f)  J  stiU 
hoped  to  ai-rivB  at  certitude  oil  grounds  of 
literary  criticism,  but  after  axene.wed  attack 
upon  the  problem,  I  have  been  thoroughly 
baffled.  Noue  of  the  existing  critical ^stcms 
seem  to  me  satiafaotory,  except,  indeed,  that 
part  of  Colenso's  and  EnenAi'B  theories 
which  related  to  the  origin  of  the  Iicvitieal 
legislation.  Literary  critimsm,  ■  Which  has 
achieved  so  mnch  in  the  Keld  of  Biblical  re- 
search, ifi  inadequate  to  a  complete  solution 
of  tha  pjToblem  of  the.  Fenta^ucb,.  I-make. 
'Hx.  Matthew  Arnold  -  a  .[Mresenb.of  tlua  ad- 
^riBsioI^  bnt  ^ddtltat  I  still  ^hi^e  taiget  a. 
chlft  to  ■thti  TC&tibns'iof  ibe'  Genbsis  oMta. 
tives  from  the  study  of  thtiA^syriatrinscrip': 
tions.-i'AM  'bbi^'>IA<bcli*v«,vwijlvndt  dte- 
.appoin^  ns,  thbugh  thd  Ttmlti  will  possibly' 
■beverj"'diBlirtfae''fratn-iiflrot"etfi-«*rt«trt; 


writer  named  Kayeer  (whose  book,  Dw 
vortdiUsaha'  Buck-  der-  UrgeMhiitte  IiraeU 
Mui  mime  Erweilermttgen,  it,  bawever,  a  piece 
of  good,  honest  work,  thongb  not  orcute  "  snf 
der.  Hol^  der  'WiaBenachaft")  have  lost 
much  from  their  ignoraaoe  of  the  later  pnb- 
lioatirons  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  Is  it  pw 
sihlg  ihat  Dr.  Merx's  dispKraging  words,  fa 
which  I  hope  he  is  now  eorry,  in  his  earw; 
of  criticism,  pi-efixed  to  Tuch's  Qenerit,  are 
the  canse  of  this  P  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  bet 
that  there  are  few  works  of  soch  intrisEic 
value  for -Biblic^  science  as  the  Fifth  adL 
Sixth  P(^  of  Colenso  on  the  Fent&teocli; 
alas  that  I  most  add  (as  auothcr  eionse  for 
oar  Qennan  frienibi)  few.  so  badly  written  1 
T.  K.  Chkthi. 


BdBNi^- NOTBB. 


The  ¥ia*mti.&iptiitia»'CiiOe<lti»mr-Oia  eoB- 
tenpipat7>ifa(wi<ybaB:aotifspated  w  in  ctUin; 
pahtie  alitentiaa  ,  ta  the  dilf;nMel«l  iMimsi  in 

wiiiiib<:Hi»<taUeotioD«f  lArbaediaaDiniiliftinMd 
by  tha  lata  Cr.  Stohai]»'  at  the.  e^penw  oT 
(Weimnent,  hu  be«i  pillaged  -by  octtaia  prinl« 
individasls.  Mr.  W.  T.  BlaU^,  F.RS.,  in  a 
recant  ^aper  in  tbs  JiHiriMJ  of  Uo.  jbto^H  £ik>^ 
b/*«yai'(Tal..-Jiiiv.ni  l«r>,iatfctea  that'uientk 
poUadtiw-'reaclidd  itlis-  OaluMi  Muiean  it  m 
foMad  (tat-tiie  ImmIs  AadbaEaa-af  rasnyfioam- 
mioanta  whioh  It  wm  known,  tor  have  oantsiMii 
had  diiappeared.  That  thay  had  been  pupwd.T 
removed  ih  pioved  by  the  hct  that,  in  some  canti, 
the  skeletons  had  been  left  minus  their  henfe 
AMOng  the  misaing  specitnena  are  BomemagnilireDl 
heads  of  the  meat  wild  sheep  of  the  ramit  {Oru 
poftV),  and  other  species  of  simihr  rarity.  Thf 
fact  of  Dr.  Stolicika  1ii»tiw  died  in  the  courw  of 
the  expedition  mrdfea  such  conduct  the  moie 
ehameful,  and  we  fnlly  agree  with  Major  Godirin- 
AuBten  that  notice  should  at  once  be  called  U 
auch  a  disgraceful  robbery  of  national  proper^. 
It  is  fo  be  hoped  that  the  oGeodera  mar  yet  w 
found  out  and  punished  as  they  deserve. 

Mr.  dark  on  ■  SM-iian*.— The  Conlmpomj 
He&iev)  for  December  eontaiae  a  .juost  iutemtii^ 
artids  oa  "  Sta-Lions,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Olarii,  ot 
OwtfbridKW.  It  gives  a  wtiaW  of  tha  known  ![«- 
CiM  of  Sie  gpenua  Otana,  popularly  known  W 
fur-seals,  -aea-lions  or  se^beitri,  with  ci^iow 
accounts  of  their  very  remarkable  mancen  wd 
CUBloms,  as  recorded  by  the  most  trustworthy  ob- 
Bervers,  Mr.  Olfurk,  who  has  personally  eianuneii 
the  specimeDB  preeerved  in  most  of  the  Kuropssn 
nraeeutofl,  ooMidwaUy  redneos  the  number  of  re- 
cordeA  speciee,  regarding  nine  only  as  being  yel 
weU  attthanticated.  The  rtogs  of  thew  extendi 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Pnoific  and  Sonthem 
Ooeans,  bst  it  is  not-a  littloreflWrlable  tbatw 
aea-liod  is  fwmd  in  the  Atlahtio  north  of  tte 
Eiver  Plate,  although  in  the  Pacific  two  spetnes  pj 
as  far-  north  a*  Alaaha.  Mr.  Olark  mim  m 
pwrtioutare  of  the  chase  of  theee  animfui,  and  of 
the  proeessee  by  Which  their  rough-Jookin^  hide* 
ate  converted  into  the  vdvety  "saal-^'  °i 
modara  Jnsurv.  He  strongly  and  jufltiy  prrteJM 
agaiMt  Hie  barbarity  BUd  folly  of  the  indiBcnnn- 
nate  masiacte  of  seat-lioriB  carried  ba  in  tJie  South 
S*M,  andwftbe  Birtet  butchery  of  the  tniews 
intha-NMth  Seas,  Ifthaae  be  oontiDUid,  toal 
aitinctlonMnBtbethftteBulli.  OothefltherhMd, 
the  'advuitage  'Of'^  ayBteiaatic  nreaerrstion  mA 
r^wtadon  nf  rfaugfiter  te  dewly;  shown  bytM 
raBult  of  thd  m^nagaaient  by  the  United  9t«t« 
'  Government  of  tha  PrybilovIekM*  m  ****■ 

during. F6rtaia,™onihe.  Tie  r«uIt,-»' >^'  '„ 
'  ^  oniw' -nearly  e(i^fiuiBJ»*e4,-Arfl.f'^?' 
itw^^ii^aa  ^-v^,  and.  thq  yalU?.;ftf,*%  ^^  " 


Pro.  85,  1878.] 
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proportimiataly  «iliuiced.  WHl  sndi  a  success-' 
nil  example  heCotn  them,  it  is  to  !>«  troBted  that 
other  OoTsnmmta' will  cmiluBe  to  foU<MT'tiieleBd 
of  onr 


A  Gigantic  Sydroid.—la  our  l*ist  Notca  ire 
(rtiTe  some  account  of  the  tatest  aiMitimui  to  our 
knowledge  of  hug»  OejAalOpo^.  Soix  tb«n 
oerws  hu  airired  €eia  tfas  C%B&no«r  Expe^titm 
of  the  diecove^  of  a  oolosaal  iuTertabrate  beloaging 
to  a  toumy  dittereut  class,.  iume)Y,  to  dia  Cotf- 
morphoid  group  of  the  Hjdroiaefl.  In  a  letter 
from  ProfeiBor  Wyvilla  Thorosoe  to  Br,  Allman 


btODg'ht  up  thito  or  foiifglftsstic  bydicads,  either 
beloDgmg  to  tbn  genus  MMocdidut  tr  oloaetT 
allied  to  it.  TIm  namber  lA  iathonu  of  ddpth 
cuiioudj  enough  was  1,875.  Anothei  example 
waa  ohlaioad  on  July  6,  from  the  still  more 
enormous  depth  of  2,900  foihoms.  The  length  of 
the  hTdrocatuua  in,  tbqu  bi^.d^torea  was  about 
four  feet — m  one  example  it  meaauied  seven  feet 
.  four  inches,  but  in  thu  case  it  may  hare  been 
abnoraullj  etoetdied,'  ^hila  the  extauded  noi» 
retmctile  tentacles  :weia  nine  Inches  from:  tip  to 
tip.  UnfortuDirlelr,  the spedimenB  wareaU  miioh 
injured  b;  b«ng  dMrfm  «p  nipid]<r  irom  mujb  a, 
depth.  Dr.  Allman  obaerveh  'Hiafit  is  ■worthy  of 
reuttrk  that  the  ^xaal  zoeoda  nf  thia' iKnp^fonn' 
are  apparanttj'  aimple -Ipoiosace,  BQd  dv  not  nr- 
semUe'the  meduatfoitn  »ooidri.of'til»*iittopl^gyno-■ 
blai^  hydroidB.  (This  ha  has  lilwayB  fbugid'to 
be  t^e  caaa  with  dMf>-«eti'  aoituidsJ  of  this  class, 
and  lie  beliarei  that lM  medunforia  tf^vtiz^oA 
b  incAjMiUe  a!  8000111111);:  tha  darhmas  and  pn»< 
sure  of.  great  depths.' 

Ancient  Egyfit\an  Hoot. — ;!Sotogiets  interested 
in  the  historr  of  the  Taneties  of  domestic  animals, 
would  bardlf  be  likely  to  seek  for  isatenals  in  a 
paper  bv  Di.  Birck,  ".On  the  Tablet  of  Ante&a  11.," 
in  the  ^raruaciiont  oftfte  Society  ofSaiipol  Ar- 
ckaeotogy  (vol.  ir.  p.  172).  If  they  will  do  so, 
however,  they  wiE  find  a  very  interesting  accijunt 
of  the  repreaentatjana  of  doKB,  both  on. this  tablet 
and  on  ouier  ancient. Djg'ptian  records.  Various 
very  different  races  bad  already  become  fully  dif- 
ferentiated even  at  that  early  peidod.  The  figures 
show  animals  which  closely  resemble  the  modern 
Rteyhound,  mastiff;  buil-*3ig,  turn^it,  and  Bg- 

5uimaux  dog.  One  of  the  fonuer  ia  labelled  "Tha 
og  of  the  White  Ant^itope"  (meuiiag  donbtleas 
the  Leueotyx),  and  Dr.  Birch  is  informed  by  Mr. 
Bartlett  tlut  koiinds  of  a  similar  form  ai«  still 
used  in  North'  AiHea  In  the  chnse  of  gazelles  and 
other  aittelopea. 


UoiASiBTs  will  be  glad  to  team  that  Lhe  second 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  Hooker  and  Bso- 
tham'a  useful  0»\a:a  Piaittafum  is  nearly  through 
the  press.  This  impartaot  work  has  now  hoeo,  m 
pn^rreas  nearly  fifteen  veais,  the  first  part  having 
been  published  in  July,'  1862;  and  the  part  now 
printing  brings  it  down  to  the  «d4.  of  tJte  gamo- 
petalous  orden.  But  although  tbere  i»,  doublleHs, 
much  work  to  be  done  belore  it  ii 'Completed, 
the  third  volume  may  be  expected  to  occupy, 
comparatively,  muxdi  lees  time  -  in  preparation, 
inasmuch  as  the  apetilous  orders  have  nearly  all 
been  recenUy  alaborsted  for  De  Gandolle's  Frodro- 
mu*.  Further,  General  Muiiro  bas  done  much 
towards  defining  and  limiting  the  genera  of 
tnssse»,  and   Mr.  Sakar  isgoing  «n.  with  the 

fetotoid  monocotay  e^eludiuK  the.  orcbids,  ivhich 
'rofesaor  Kaiohenbach  «^«U(L  have  t^aiy  tht  bub 
moment.  We  beliara  that  Mc.  Septhamr  wiU 
now  lake  in  hand,  the  tei«nth.Mtd.l»st.volum«  of. 
his  Fkra  Auttraiimuii. 

Mb.  P;B,  foKBEs,  of  Shangbai,' now  iji  KurOpe, ' 
ispi*eparing  ah  enunienktion  of  alt  the  Phaneroffmniii 
and /VA'bm  Tiitherto  dlsioverB^  ffi'Ohfna  Proper.' 
It  is  to  te  hmpd  t'ha't  he  wffl  wiMJA  ft;"for,i»ilh' 
the exce^tioiTtif'BeMiiam'ff  l^ofw'Sdn^kdk^Mkci,' 


the  Htenitnre  of  Ohineae  Botany  'la  trty  wta^Iy 
Bcatterfcd,  and  mfcny  i<p«:ie*  still '  Mmntf  un-J 
deacribed.  -W«  imkrstHid  that  the-i^bMav^amVi. 
repreaentad  in  tho'HeibBnum  at  Sew  oumbec 
aboBt  3,000  specie^  .inoluding 'thwe  froiu  the 
Korea  f^  Fonnoea,  and  the  Tilicei  a  little .  more; 
tlun  200  epecies.  These  figures  are,  yerhaps, 
scarcely  so  high  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
but  It  should  oe  remembered  that  sncceeaive  col- 
lectors ha-ve  trodden  nearly  the  same  ground,  and 
the  botfuiy  of  many  of  the  interior  -provintiie  -ie 
elaU  brMtiMlly  unknaWn..  The  lecnnt  ooUectiona 
of  tha  Abb«  AnoMid^  David  and  Dl  JBushell  ia 
North  China,  of  Dr.  Shearer,  KinrKinag,  and 
these  of  the  Yunnan  6»j>editiQo  ma^o  ^^V^;  ^^^  ^- 
son,  though  small,  go  to  prove  that  uhiuti  iStill 
offers  a  riti, booty  to  the  botanical  traveller, 

.TaBhotanieai.hibw^tory  atKiew  lain  apurse.of, 
cwutruotion,  and  wo  hope  that,  same  good  woii 
will.hedone  tnitwhen.it  is  finished  i.  tut  we  fear 
that  little  can  be  expected  without  a  specjal  super- 
intendent, and  an  aasistant  or  two.  Possibly  there 
may  bo  proTieion  for  the  necessary  staff;  fhe 
wwka  for  the  new  H^bariura  are  not  vM  begaa, 
thioaj^  soina  dilBoiltdte, -we  Undarstaiid;  io.  the  < 
selection  of. Bsnitiiblaaite..    . 

■FB*'bM*ini3ts 'a^tleBr  to  be- aWare  of 'tiW- 
BfjMetlOA-ce'.a 'eafaW  botMiioL  libracy  at'kha: 
wmtand>i>£-l!jbnil»n.  iW8.aUi]de't»:tb,s'''iliJA4Iey'( ' 
litoaey,!  d*poMtad.iiJ..th6'.«>pmaipf..\lWfBoyaJri 
Hortioidtuw  ai|Owty„tboiieh  ")ot  tMF°£***?  "E  ■ 
thatWy.^  It  ja  Bot,  only  fre^  to  tha  feJlQw*  of. 
the  Society  n^ed,  but  also  tp  all  botanists  Md 
horticultunate;  aiid' books  are  leht  otit  under' 
certain  rbguktions;  As  the  trnatees  Have'  Bo  ' 
fundftlfdr^yii^alitnariati,  tb«re.)s  ht^reaeiit  floi' 
c(»ataiAattMdasti-buti&tr.  W:  KHBmBle7,-Hlio> 
has  BQcceadad.  PiafessM  Byer  in  the  qhorgai  of  tha  I 
book8,nt*end»  every  Wednesday,  , J.     -   •  ,-..,.. 

Wb  hnTB-mueh  pleaiure  ia  annxmcin^  that  tke 
uua^oalledbotaiucal'dcdleeliaiia  Itqib.  Aig«Ja  aad 
Beegvid*  in  woatant'troBical  Africa  left  by  tha 
late  ;  Dr.  Welwitsch  yiU  aoon  be  available  for 
study.  A  comj«»roiBe  has  been  arranged  between 
the  executora  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  has 
been  disputing  the  power  of  the  testator  to  dis- 
pose of  collortibna  made  daring  the  time  he  "was 
ui  the  service  of  tie  Portnguese  OBvenlnlent.  ■ 
3y  this  ammgefflent,  ne«riy^  a  coafpleto  sot  nrf  the 

Slimts,  togeAuar  with  copieS'  of.  all.  notes  and  ' 
rawing*,  will  be  depoeited  in. the  Bdtiah  Ua- . 

Mb.  T.  H.  Abohbb  BKieos,  of  Pl^noath,  ha? 

undertaken  the  work  of  distributing  tha  planU 
for  the  Botai^ical  Ejtchanife  Club  for  the  ensuing 
year,  Dr.  Boswell  continuing  to  aQt,aa  refer^  in 
doubtful  cases. , ,  ... 

XaitJourmil  ttf  Sotany  for  December  coutainsy, 
as  an  appeadix,  an  outline  of  the  tloia  of  .Sussex 
by  Mr,  W.  B.  Hem^Iey,  who  has  a  few  separate 
copies  for  distribution  among  students  of  British 
botany,  atd  will  send  them  out  shortly. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Flora  of  Ti-opital 
Africa  will  probably  appear  early  next  year. 

VisiioxH  to.  Kow  Qardsna  will  obfetTe  a  greai 
im^oivBiitSDt  in  tibe  disposition  of  the  plants  in. 
the  larae  Palm  House  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
It  ia  iptended  to  devote  this  house  more  exclu- 
sively to  palms  and  their  allies ;  and  many  (ither 
plalitSj'as  well  be  fluplicate  palms,  have  bean  rt- 
raored'to  giv«  ample  space  for  the  development  of 
tb^  remaiding:  '  Nowhare  else  fa  Euro^oan  s^ 
manvlargs  mocwieni  <ef  Bifitoent  ^edse  beiMBn' 
b^MhcK, -aad.  nowhueiin  thei.  world  >ea..(nN)jf 
Bpififa-i»90,l«irii-^»PW*     .1.    ..    ,'■.....:-..■ 

The   .Pm-t  piiiyed.  *K  Mitrotctfio  iSttngt  -and  ■■ 

Geffw,  iuB  .bean  f(di™ipg  ,pp  th^  iuv«(igatwn§  oi,  ^ 

patiM  f}t  tiji' pbwoipfAf  of  putrebc.tion  of.eg^. 
the'r^iiltSM  -Which,  he  givesin  tte'Jto'iw'**'" 


IKmneoODtenits'tDMeggv  *»oiM  keep  good  If  net 
hlKkant  Jnxt  if-  AafceD  J^a?^  wnwid  olwaya  1«sn 
bad  wlea*  thsBtil  tooilttu  r  1 9»  also  asaada  that  «o 

tnatterhowiottcn  Aft'ef^  isa^  )iei,  nolzaoaof  foj 
brganjsDiB  will  befoiindiait,eithBr.aaimi|Ior  T^;^ 
table.  'W'ith  je^ud  to  {be  latter  assumptiap,  aevoral 
Investigators  declare  it  to  be  erroneousj  and  Dr. 
GvyOn  fl^urea^  several  i^rganiBms  met  With  in  de- 
caying' and  totten  eggs.  aUong  the  cotnmoiier  ones 
3Mt^uratet-Jito;ti  Torulh,  and' an  A^m-ffiUnt. 
Accenting'  tfaei  preauuje  'Of  thete  o^Musm  as 
proved,  and  the  evidence  is  very  cotiTitiGi^,  the 
quartion, [arises, . tww  did  tbey  get.theieF'  It  is 
generally suppD^d  that. the. garinsentar  through 
the  pores  ofjthe  sl^ellj.butDr.  Qayonis  (rfopbion 
that  the  germs  exwt  in' the  egg  whan  it  is  laid. 
In-  examioing  'the  oviduct  and  cloaca  of  sevond 
faeM'  he'fbnnd'lbe'  Bamd-orgaiiisms, 'a>nd  it  e.p' 
paaiff  ihat  Uley  sm  more  abundant  in  fMtlUsed 
eggs. than  in  steiilei  Ifl  wiH'alSttpmped  thattvheo 
Uji'iqjsctk$n<  containiogjaiimerMu  Baoitria  was 
uied,  d»y  v*j»,taoroB»BWiro>»i»the.Mga  that 
folhm^.  ^Th^  fact,  thai  tiiepieeen(e  of  various 
foreign  booik^  is,  eggs,^  .auch  bb  pQVt\oa£  of  insects, 
pmaTl  stones,,  seed^  Ac,  ipa,  been  ^ttested  by 
nmbttous' obaervers;  ftiVburb  this  view.  Dr.  Gavon 
foanagertts-Of 'aleohdKft  yeaSVii  th«e^  of  a  ften 
fed.^upon  Ihe'reftifl*  frdmia-breweiT.  .Parthw, 
Dp.  iBayen  atSnni'-.tiiS'etBtttnciit 'thiit':monhls 
ttT«iin»t  .:the.i«ai>aB  ofjjpittm&otinn':  fer-  egrgs.' 
APms-^f^  'rf  pip«Bisi«itfli(lWOR»t»*«i  tfiat 
the,act  (S.  fliOTJfl^  or  id)ajdj)g..«(n  fgg  ha^  little  or 
nothing  ^t(>,  09  yiiU  caning,  ita  decay. ,  |It  se^ma 
fai  more  probable  that^t  depends  to  a  great  extent, 
^[/on'thi  nattre' of  ihe'foid  taken  Tjy  thffheO. 

Aiff^e.  tf  Sj^tib^rfftfi.^'n :  vol,  Ixw-  of  the 
G)iIif>fi»..Rei^u^Pr,KjeUmanti  has  an  article  on  the 
winter  aea-'weea  vegct^ion  'of'Mossel  Bay,  Spitz- 
berg*n,'  from  th^e  ob^rvations  of  the  Sweaish 
pD&t;Esp«^ti(m  *f  ]«72-».  M<B(i61  Bay  lies  in 
79''S3  N.  bit.,  and  tflri  MB  does'neit  appetr'abore 
tha  ■botrfatai  from-  Octobor  20  till  Febniary  21. 
From  the  middle  of  Septettbar  -liie  temperatBre 
of. the  sea,  fell  toiabout  the  fVeezing-pwnt,  and 
froni  the  qnd  of  Sppl,e;Bber  to  the  end  of  October 
it  remsiiied  at  ciboi|t  30*3°  Ii!ahr.,  and  the  lowest 
observed  through  the  winter  was  about  28'8' 
Fahr,  The  thiikneBs  of  the  ice  varied  greatly 
duri^  thbwintBr;  daring  tUft  latfer'half  it  waa 
fmra  S-teit  6''  inches  to  •oaailj  5'  ftet  thick, 
Ontiie'wbcia,'  'T^qtafebn'  saems'^^ffOceed'OdOT 
theMcMiditHiosmuch'thaRamilBainBnmQwr.  Be- 
prpductiiw  and  frjiqttfi  cation,  continuea ;  and  oat  of 
twenty-spN'en  epecies  enuperated,  twen^-two  were 
fou^d  'with  reftroductlve  qrgana  in  difierent  stages. 
Dr.  Kjellmann  retiiaris  that  the  same  species  are 
found  in  summer,'  a  &ct  all  the  iPore  interesting 
because  oh  the  Scan  din  arian  coast  tie  epbcies 
change  ia  spring,  sutnmer,'  and  aHtumn, 

!Mu^616oi/! — CarlMiillerispuWiahin^themoBaea 
collected  Hv  Sch^veillfurth  on  his  two  journeys  in 
AIHca;  ia  the  Ltmtaea:  The  collections  include  a 
hxgb  inimber  «f  aperies,  a  ercst  prmmrtioa  of 
which  are  ragaidedas  new.  Besidea  the  Aftican 
spudeg,  aevenl  other  new  -oUes  fiom  various  cotm- 
triee.u^d^ribed. 

1^  ssoood-  put'' of  Bentley  and  Trinaen's 
Mtdioinat  inoala  folly  maintapos  -the  -vltanctet  of 
theifirst,;  It  cootsMU : ad«HTBbl«.  pkloa  opd  de- 
scpplwns.of  the  co«oa,  T/ieobrf^np  Cacw ;  jRAam- 
«W  ca^rticiu ;  the  almopd,  iVunw  Amy^- 
Aiiua;  ,  ihs  ffUince,  Tyrui  Cydonia:  LiAtfia 
infMn ;'  the  winter-^en,  OaiiUhfria  pro6umb»M ; 
an*  tto  '  citmaiiibn,'  '  Ctttnimtoirtum'  ieyMikwn. 
In  thcfithird  part'  wi  -aKi  IntWducM  ko  two 
Brrtiak  platilBt  tka  ^onmon  itisld  pOfj^y,  JfafimBet 
.RjtwMWf^^Rd  'th«vjtuvpeiVt.AMt]p«rw 'OMMnttmi) 
t<j^tier  ,witli;  ithe  ffapg^j,  Citnu. .  A^mt»m  i  *ke 
t^ye,.^Ctfff^et, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
LiMiTBiir  SociBiT. — (Tuadoff,  Dtcember  14.) 
Db.  Q.  J.  Ajxkak,  F.R.S^  Fresideat,  in  the 
Chtur,  A  paper  was  i«ad  "  On  the  Structure  end 
Development  of  the  Bird'a  Skull"  (Part  U.)  by 
W.  E.  i^jker.  This  and  the  former  paper  are 
parts  of  a  Isrgs  mass  of  work  done  by  Uie  writer 
in  this  particular  lield.  A  similar  paper,  "  On  the 
SkuU  of  Pataerine  Birds,"  appears  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Trantacttotu  of  the  Zoological 
Sodety ;  to  be  followed  by  another  on  the  same 
subject.  ^ 

AsTOBOPOLOalCAL  iNBrmrTB. — (Tumday, 
Dtctmber  14.) 
OoLOiTEL  A.  Luke  Fox,  Pre^dent,  in  the  Ohair. 
tSi.  M.  J,  WalhoMB  read  a  l»per  on  "  The  Belief 
in  BhutSB — Devil  and  Ohost- Worship  in  Western 
India." 

Mr.  Groom  Napier  read  a  paper  on  the  localities 
whence  the  tin  and  gold  of  the  ancients  were  de- 
rived ;  and  a  paper  by  Hr.  B.  J.  HartPhome  ofi 
the  Weddas  of  Ceylon  was  also  read, 

asoLoaiCAi.So(XKn. — (  WMhtttim/,  Deeembar  IB.) 
J.  Etaits,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Some  notes  on  the  Physical  Geology  of  East 
Anglia  durii^the  glacial  period  were  read  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Penning,  who  is  enga^'ed  on  the 
Geological  Survey  of  that  area.  In  the  first  part 
of  hia  paper  he  sought  to  simplify  the  daasiflcation 
of  the  glacial  beds  of  the  coast-sections,  and  in 
the  second  part  he  deacribed  tiie  drift-depoeits  of 
the  Oamhndge  Valley.  Mr.  A.  Tylor  retid  fra 
alaboiate'pa^  on  "  Denuding  Agencies  and  Geolo- 
gical Deposition  under  Flow  of  Ice  and  Water, 
with  the  Laws  which  regulate  these  Actions."  De 
referred  to  obaervatioDs  on  the  Mississippi  and 
other  great  rivers,  and  their  present  and  paat 
mete<Hrokigix»il    conditions ;    aoa  ofi«red    similar 


Mah  Sea  and  the  Cbesil  Beach.  Mr.  Tylor  re- 
verted to  his  belief  in  a  former  "  pluvial  period," 
and  to  the  denuding  effects  of  such  a  rainfall  aa  he 
required.  He  sigued  aseinat  the  existence  of 
"plains  of  marine  denudation,"  and  referred  in 
support  of  his  views  to  the  configuration  of 
the  Dottom  of  the  Irish  Sea,  &c. 


CoLLME  OF  Pbecbptors.— (  FTetfoeMJay, 
Decembet  16.) 
MoNTHLT  Menma,  Rev,  G.  C.  Bell,  ITead^naster 
of  Christ's  HoapitaL  V.P.,  in  the  Chair.— Mr. 
Aleiander  J.  Ellis,  F.RS.,  F.O.P.,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  School  and  College  Prounneiation  of 
Greek."  On  the  authority  of  a  contemporary 
account  preserved  hy  J.  G.  Voas  in  his  Aris- 
tarchus  flib.  i.  ch.  28),  Mr.  Ellis  showed  that  the 

Sronuncintion  started  by  Erasmus  in  1528  was 
ue  to  a  practical  joke  played  on  him  by  the 
Swiss  mudciau  Glai^ji,  and  that  this  pronuncia- 
tion suiting  English  habita  at  the  time  was  taken 
up  in  England  by  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  and  finally  prevaiied  there  in  the  'latter 
part  of  the  Mifeentli  csntinT.  Bat  during  the 
last  300  years  the  pronunciation  of  English  has 
altered  considerably,  and  the  English  pronunciation 
of  Greek  with  it,  till  the  JatWr  has  reached  the 
point  of  not  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
any  pronunciation  used  by  snv  Greek  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  this  day,  at  "least  .1,000  yeara. 
Mr.  Ellis  then  stated  that  allhongh  great  doubt 
hnn^  over  Vb.%  pronunciation  of  Greek  during  the 
classical  period,  B.C.  MO-SOO,  yet  it  was  jwssible 
to  reconrtmct  the  pronunciation  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicareassus,  b,o.  60,  within  such  narrow  limits 
of  certainty  as,  wiUi  the  help  of  esisting  Greek 
habits,  to  laydownacompletescheme.  Thesounds 
of  the  vowels  were  the  same  as  in  Modem  Greek, 
with  the  exception  of  ij,  which  had  the  sonndofa 
in  thtre,  and  of  v,  ot,  which  had  both  the  sound 


of  French  u,  pronunciations  which  prevailed 
generaUy  to  the  fourth,  and  sporailically  to  the 
twelfth  century  A.I>.,  after  which  both  became 
universally  Italian  t.  The  diphthongs  and  con- 
sonants were  practically  the  same  as  at  present, 
with  probably  some  alight  modificatiouB  of  av,  tv, 
lar,  vr,  w,  (,  which  were  particularised.  But  the 
distinctive  peculiarity,  which  remained  in  full 
force  till  the  second  ceutury  A.S.,  and  did  not  finally 
disappear  till  the  end  of  the  third  century  a.d., 
was  the  invariable  separation  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  and  the  use  of  musical  accent,  which 
was  similar  in  character  to  the  modem  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish.  This  made  the  Dionjaian 
pronunciation  available  Ibr  the  complete  realisa- 
rion  of  the  effect  of  ancient  Greek  veiaification. 
Mr.  Ellifi  proceeded  to  exemplify  in  detail  the 
joint  effect  of  the  preservation  of  quantity  and 
musical  accent,  and  read  many  psasagee  in  verse 
showing  the  exact  relation  of  botn  to  the  andent 
rhythms.  Where  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
to  study  Greek  verse,  aa  for  historical,  theological, 
and  pmtosophical  purposes,  Mr,  EUis  said  there 
was  no  excuse  for  not  using  the  modem  Greek 
pronunciation  which  had  prevailed  in  Greece  for 
500  years  without  any  change,  and  which  was 
much  easier  for  English  oi^ns,  as  it  used  the 
same  style  of  stress  accent  as  we  do,  and  entirely 
neglected  quantity.  After  reading  a  proee  passage 
in  this  manner,  Hr.  Ellis  said  it  was  possible,  by 
restoring  quantities,  to  make  even  this  style 
(which  he  then  termed  "  quantified  modern ") 
available  for  old  verse,  and  he  read  a  passage  Sxom 
Sophocles  to  show  the  effect.  In  conclu^n,  he 
submitted  that  in  one  of  these  three  methods, 
Dionysian,  Modem,  or  Quantified  Modem,  the 
problem  of  Greek  pronunciation  might  be  solved, 
and  eamestly  hoped  that  onr  present  plan,  at  once 
uuhistorical  and  unacholarly,  would  soon  be  con- 
signed to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  errors. 


MSTBOBOLOOICAL  SodBTT.— (  TF<dllMrfny, 

December  16.) 

Dk.  R.  J.  MAinr,  President,  in  the  Chair.    The 

followinR:  p^ers  were  read : — 

"  On  the  Registration  of  Sunshine,"  by  R.  H. 
Scott,  F.R.S.    This  paper  is  on  the  continuoos 

record  of  snnshine  and  lainfidl  obtained  at  Kew 
for  September,  1 876 ;  the  latter  by  Beddsy's  Rain- 

SMiae,  the  former  by  a  method  originally  proposed 
y  Mr.  J.  P.  Campbell  of  Isl«,  F.G.S.  This 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  sphere  oi  glass  to  concen- 
trate the  aun's  rays,  and  a  atrip  of  cardboard  is 
placed  on  a  frame  concentric  with  the  nphere,  and 
distant  from  it  by  its  own  focal  length.  The  sua 
when  it  shines  mims  a  hole  in  the  cardboard,  the 
length  of  the  trace  being  regulated  by  the  duration 
of  the  weather.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
such  a  record  is  of  real  practicsl  value,  aa  it 
affords  no  measure  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

"  On  the  RainfeU  at  Calcutta,"  by  R.  Strachan, 
F.M.S.  These  observations  were  made  at  the 
office  of  the  Surveyor-General,  and  extend  over  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  viz.,  from  1847  to 
1874.  The  most  rain  falls  in  July,  but  the 
heaviest  downfalls  are  most  frequent  in  June,  and 
heavy  downfitUs  are  more  ftequent  in  August  than 
in  July.  The  greatest  number  of  days  of  rain  is 
in  July,  bnt  the  number  is  almost  the  same  for 
August.  December  has  fee  least  frequency  and 
amoant  of  rain.  The  dry  season  indudes  Novem- 
ber to  April,  during  which  on  an  average  6'04 
inches  of  rain  fall  on  12  days  out  of  181,  or  1  out 
of  IS  days.  The  wet  season  is  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober inclusive,  during  which  6I-eO  inches  of  rain 
fsll,  on  84  davB  out  of  184,  or  about  1  in  2  days. 
There  is,  therefore,  ten  times  as  much  rain  in  the 
wet  season  an  in  the  drv,  tixid  nearly  seven  times 
as  many  rainv  davs.  The  mean  annual  minMl  is 
G7'64  inches  "on  06  days. 

"On  the  use  of  the  Rotatory  Ttiermometer 
(ThermomHrefronde)  on  board  Ship,"  by  R.  H. 
Scott,  F  JLS.  This  paper  abowed  t^  the  mean 
of  sevenl^-ux  days'  observatione  made  by  Captain 


Ileggum  of  the  Raattt  on  a  voysfte  from  L;.- 
pool  to  Caioutta  only  differed  by  -f'i^-.'. 
mean  of  the  observations  mada  ia  the  ci,.  > 

'■  On  the  Moon's  Influence  in  ConaeiL.,. 
our  Extremes  of  Tempwatnre,"  by  Gv 
Brumham,  F.M.S. 

Mr.  Scott  exhilnted  a  complete  aet  nf  i.. 
meats,  with  thermometer  ecreea,  as  used  .- 
ian  meteorological  stations. 


RoTAL  Society.— (IXurwfcy.Zfenmfcri 
Dr.  S.  D.  Hookeb,  C.B.,  President,  ia  iIk 
The  following  rapeie  were  read  -.— 

1.  "On  the  Development  of  the  SpmlX-,! 
of  Elaamohranch  Fishes,'  hj  F.  M.  Bdfour, 

2.  "  On  the  Structure  and  DevelopiwDi  y  -;, 
Skull  of  Battachia,"  Part  II.,  bvProfiswrliMi. 

3.  " FreliminaiT   ObBervations    on  die  |,>. 
motor  System  of  Medusae,"  by  G.  i.  So^i 

4.  "Note  on  the  Placeatation  of  ETni.'it 
Profeaeor  W.  Turner. 


SOdETZ    OF    ANTiaUABIBS. — (TKandor,  &   '. 
Wlft) 

Mr.  J.  FowLHS  exhibited  a  drawing  of  i  faa^ 
of  stained  glass  representing  the  cracau  d^: 
with  a  human  face  between  the  harm,  f^c  :it 
east  window  of  Herringfleet  chnid,  sirii 
It  is  probably  part  of  a  Crucifixion,  uj  iie  iiu 
is  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centmr,  Tlviee 
may  be  intended  for  tliat  of  the  W  GiW, 
whose  habitat  was  stqtpoeed  to  be  tDiK,n.'^y 
the  mediaeval  astrologers.  Four  Sfuiik  i  ^- 
blocks  for  jirinting  p!aying-<ards  wne  pus-.: .  , 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Adkm.  They  mMij  ■> 
kings,  knights,  and  kmivee  of  the  bo  •- 
e*pada»,  bakonti,  capos,  and  orat.  He  mx: 
values  of  the  cards — 12,  11,  10— are  pk?" 
Arabic  figorea  in  the  conms.  He  Se',  • 
Clntterbnck  exJubited  some  fiint  innJem^' 
horn  cmnb,  abronxectdt,  sod  aspeiraead.:': 
in  the  Thames  at  various  plsMs  between  C;,  - 
sham  and  Wallingford. 

Philolocical  Soctett, — (fWiaj,  Dtctmhe  .' 


a  member.  Tlie  paper  read  was  hy  tbelii«:> 
fessor  Grote,  on  "  Renan  and  Max  HiiUK,' . 
belonged  to  a  series  of  esBaya  on  the  pliil^  -' 
of  language,  some  of  which  have  i^peucd  ii  - 
Cambridge  Jourtuil  of  Pk&oiogy. 


uxraiRATED  BOOKS. 
SkeUhetfrom  im  Artisft  Portfolio.    Bf  Sji 
P.  Hall.     (Sampson  Low  £  Ca) 

Vojuty  Fair  Aibum:  a  Siuiw  o/ &«"■; 
fitafemien,  Judgtt,  and  Men  ef  tht  Dm.  \ 
Biographical  imd  Critical  Notices.  Bi  ■■■ 
Junior.     VoL  vii.  1876.     (Vamty  Fair  OffiK. 

The  lUoer  Dee,  it*  Atpect  and  BuUry.  - 
J.  S.  HowBon,  D,D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  "/ 
03  illustrations  an  wood,  from  drawings  bj  .l-^- 
Rimmer.     (Virtue,  Spalding  &  Co.) 

Art  SltuUet  of  Some  Life.  ByGod&evl*  ?-' 
worth  Turner.  Dluatrated  by,tweDl7-fb>nr- 
page  photographs  by  the  Woodboiy  pW"- 
(Cassell,  Petter  &.  Galpin.) 
We  fear  the  authors  and  artJsts,  at  wrilw  ' 
artist  in  one,  as  in  the  hook  first  msDlioota,  e: 
think  onr  notioes  of  their  large  and  bud;: 
volumes  now  appearing  are  not  suffinw''.'  '^" 
borate.  And  there  is  no  doubtthit  endi"*" 
aa  the  SketeAmfrtm  an  Aj-tiM't  JW/*.  "■ 
nearly  sixty  sof^eeta  drawn  wi(i  mwWi.'.r" 
cision  from  the  life,  sod  rsprodsaed  ky  |X^  "'  ~' 
new  processes  whorsby  pnotogncty  "*  f^'*; 
from  stone,  deserves  mora  E^ice  ud  oiiwHn'^ 
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ttan  we  can  aflbrf.  The  Fmnfj^  Fair  A&ttm 
hftB  already  appeared  by  iveekly  inBtalments  in 
the  contae  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Sydney  HmI  is  an  artist  of  &  claas  unknown 
until  OOP  atn:  In  fiitnto  ages  the  iiBtorieal 
painter,  that  ie  to  say,  the  painter  of  the  kind  of 
pictures  that  cover  the  gilded  paneli  of  Yenaillee, 
■will  find  himsalf  eunouBly  loreatalled  hy  the 
pag^s  of  the  iUnstwitcd  paperB  preeerring  the  veri- 
table aspect  of  BO  many  of  the  most  interesting 
pointfl  of  all  public  events,  done  at  the  moment  by 
such  unerring  bands  an  thoBB  of  Mr.  Sydney  Hall 
or  Mr.  Simpson.  Like  photoCTBphy  itself,  which 
is  now  permanent  through  Sir,  Swan's  invention; 
euch  records  aa  thcee  in  this  volume  must  have 
the  efFect  of  removing  the  sphere  of  pictorial  art, 
causing  it  to  depend  cm  the  depicting  of  emotion 
and  diamatic  expeaaoa,  and  on  the  charm  of 
colour,  as  alrsady  om'  luidseape  punters  despise 
scenery  and  subject,  and  paint  only  "light"  and 
"air,"  and.  other  intangible  condttnons  and  quali- 
ties. The  late  war  between  Germany  and  France 
was  the  fizst  great  page  of  the  history  of  modem 
civilisatioTi  which  was  at  every  turn  registered 
by  "  our  pictorial  correspondent,'  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Sketeita  frma  an  AtHtt't  Port- 
folio  are  further  records  of  the  struggle.  The 
sketches  eelected,  however,  are  not  so  mueh  those 
of  the  figLitjng,  or  of  the  iusjiortant  occurrences  in 
the  war,  ns  incidental  scenes  the  artist  has  chanced 
upon  in  the  course  of  his  aaterprisiog  holiday. 
^oroe  of  these  are  of  tUe  greatest  interest  j  as,  foi 
example,  those  telatiog  to  the  wounded  at  Ver- 
eaille«,  and  those  showing  the  deetiuctjon  at  St. 
Cloud  by  the  French  theuiSBlves.  Une  of  lie 
first  series, called  "The  Kaveiia''— a  coovnlescect 
officer  in  one  of,  the  salons  .ornamented  by  David's 
picture  of  Xt^tvleoa  fowMfw  the  Alpi,  under 
which  sleeps  in  an  ensy-cbair  uie  sister  of  chsji^ 
tired  out  with  her  dutiee  of  nuise — is  an  admirabfe 
picture.  It  is  not,  however,  so  real  as  are  the 
three  that  follow.  The  first  of  these,  "  Again  in 
the  HUBHhine,"  shows  ua  the  sick  beds  with  iheir 
recovering  inmfttes  brought  riut  aa  the  splendid 
terrace  of  the  gaiden  aont ;  the  second  is  the 
Crown  Prince  visiting  the  wounded  in  their  rows 
of  paUet:s  in  one  of  the  great  galleries,  the  im- 
mense pi  ctuiea — monw^^nts  of  the  military  glory 
of  the  past — carefully  boarded  half  way  up  the 
walla ;  tlie  tbird  is  the'  Thtatre  converted  into  a 
hospital. 

In  Boane  of  them  shetches^  we  must  remark, 
althougti  ther  come  before  us  as  veritable  memo- 
randa and  fife-studies,  we  can  see  that  Mr.  Hall 
has  dra~wn  nnon  his  fhncr,  and  this,  we  must 
confess,  invahdates  them  very  considerably.  The 
temptation  to  an  able  draftsman  to  lessen  his 
labour  and  intenufj  the  interest  of  his  communi- 
cations by  inventing,  iimst  be"  very  great  indeed. 


When  this  appears  i 


r  illustrated 


papers  v 


a  collection  of  picturee  gorgeooJy  printed  with 
single  leaves  of  descriptiTe  letter-preee  between. 
These  are  indeed  of  the  briefest  i  it  is  evident  the 
statesmen  and  loen  of  the  day  of  whom  this 
volume  exclusively  consists  have  not  assiatcd  in 
friving  particulars  of  their  own  memoiis,  as  indeed 
it  is  not  likely  they  would,  for  the  most  part  the 
pcrtraits  bein^  frightfiiUy  like,  depending  on  the 
pecniiariliee  inherited  or  contraot«d  by'&tal,  and 
for  the  roost  part  unacknowledged,  prochvitiea  of 
character.  We  get  accnstomed  to  anvtbing,  the 
old  Oeoi^  the  Ponrth  stock,  or  the  Oharles  the 
Second  wig,  and  we  have  observed  oai  friends, 
when,  in  one  or  two  cases,  they  have  been 
selected  by  B^or  Ape  fbr  his  weekly  instatauent 
of  illnstriouB  bipeds,  although  they  pretended  to 
be  aggrieved  and  ill-used,  were  obsiIt  anrpri«ed 
into  laughter  and  an  eKpresMOn  very  like  flattered 

This  is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Album,  and 
in  respect  to  the  ehatacter  of  the  portraits  it  is  equal 
to  the  ftirmer  annual  collections  of  63  pictures. 
In  respect  Ip  the  interest  of  the  subjects,  however, 
we  cannot  expect  that  every  year  wiU  afford  an 

Suftl  number  of  great  or  notable  men  to  depict, 
lis  is  a  Aict  fatal  to  aR  such  colleetionB ;  society 
19  exhaustible,  genius  is  a  limited  poseession,  and 
the  caricatTirist  falls  back  upon  members  of  Pailia- 
ment,  Statwraen^  of  course,  are  generatly  men  of 
nifti^,  men  very  often  of  one  idea,  «rha,  like  the 
men  of  one  book,  are  dangerous  and  stroDg  j  bnt 
poUticians  are  lesser  oreatores,  and  aa  they  are  more 
numerous  than  statesmen  snpplT  a  largor  number 
of  portraits.  As  to  judges,  thOT  are  lawyers 
only,  men  who  would  not  Mm^lr  or  improve 
the  processes  or  forma  of  our  laws  if  they  coald, 
The  third  class  mentioned  on  lfiet!tl&-p^re  and  re- 
presented inthepresentvolume,  "Menof  theliay," 
are  much  the  most  interesting,  and  of  these  we  find 
twenty-six,  beginning  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B. 
Fusey,  and  ending  witii  Admiral  Lord  Paget, 
both  notable  and  worthy  men.  The  literary  ac- 
count of  Dr.  PUsey  is  very  nicely  done,  expressing 
doe  reapect  for  his  powers  and  for  his  character. 
This  portrait  it  the  more  valuable  since  the 
learned  theologian  has  alwi^ .  resisted  the  ad- 
dnssee  »i  portmit  psjnters  and.  admiring  friends, 
so  that  this  sketch  is  perhaps  XbB  only,  one  ever 
done,  and  alUuugh  '  exhibituig  in  some  degree 
the  extravagama,  we  cannot  in  aJl  cases  call  it 
cancatiue,  of  the  Vanity  Pav  Gallery,  is  ex- 
ceedingly like,  Runell,  the  Timet  corrapondent 
during  the  two  late  wan,  is  here,  and  Professor 
Max  Miiller.     To   these  and  some  others,  mthar 

Kblio  man  than  great  in  any  way,  aucceed 
isBis.  Moody  and  Sa^y,  "Men  of  the 
Day"  half  a  ;>-ear  ago,  whare  uamietakeabte  ple- 
beian natuio  is  not  t^neivaly  rendered.  Mr. 
Moody  found  "  Christiaaity  dying  with  respects-  i 


0  protest  against  the  habit,  but 
Sketeket  from    m    Artitft    Portfolio   we    must 
accept  fact  or  fiction  as  the  artist  chooses. 

After  the  series  front  Mr.  Hall's  war  budget, 
we  have  seven  or  eight  pages  from  a  tour  in  Italy, 
most  of  them  very  good  indeed,  nfore  fancy  than 
fact,  however ;  and  then  follow  a  number  of  in- 
ferior interest,  giving  incidents,  comic  or  dramatic, 
from  our  English  Autumn  Manoeuvres  at  Alder- 
shot  and  eiaewherej  and  laBtly  a  miscellaneous  few 
made  in  Switzerland,  the  Khine,  and  Russia.    We 
have  enjoyed  fliis  volume  very  much ;  it  gives  one 
a  vi\-id  and  fresh  feeling  of  life  and 
and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  ti 
at   this  season   of  gift-giving.     It  « 
however,  that  the  srtiat  ha*  given  us  t> 

has  been  a  spendthrift  of  hia  riiiee.     ..  .. 

agreeable  to  go  ont  of  coe  oouatiy  and  dnsa  of 
subjects  into  Baother  on  the  nme  page,  and  one 
of  the  least  intnasting  of  die  whole,  both  artia- 
tically  end  in  eiil|peet,  fa  that  wfakh  ooeapiea  the 
position  of  frontdqneoe,  repieseuUng,  we  are  to 
suppose,  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Ro^a,  waiting 
for  the  bear,  he  expects  to  shoot. 
The  Fmit^  fUr  A^m  is,  like  the  "Sketches,"  |  HtHory,  with  all  its  CH^Uy drawn  and  engiaved 


vignettes,  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
pleaaantest  of  all  Ihe  Ohristmas.  books  of  the 
season.  The  subject  itself  gives  the  vmter  a 
great  advantage]  and  the  scenery  being  so  well 
known  and  evidently  beloved  by  him,  his  chapters 
succeed  each  other  very  smoouily.  Riven  have 
an  individuality  and  peculiar  interest ;  as  Dean 
Howeon  says,  "  they  are  so  easily  made  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  and  distinct  thought,  and  yet 
touching  other  subjects  of  interest  at  so  mairv 
points,  that  alraoet  eveiT  river  in  tiie  world 
deserves  a  careful  desciiption."  Among  onr 
English  rivers  the  Dee  is  eapeinslly^  fitted  ica 
illustration,  literair  and  artistic ;  lovingly  men- 
tioned by  Spenser,  Itrayton,  and  Milton,  associated 
with  the  Arthurian  legenda,  Owen  Olendower, 
the  monks  of  Bangor,  and  other  historic  subjects, 
aiul  passing  throng  Llangollen  and  the  ancient 
city  of  Chester.  The  sceneiy  on  the  river  is  of 
course  the  sulnect  of  Mr.  Riminer'a  pencil,  and 
the  majority  of  the  vignettes  are  well  chosen  and 
varied,  the  arcbitectirral  hits  b^ng  quite  as  well 
treated  aa  the  bmdecapa.  Iliose  showing  the 
Cathedral  and  other  churches,  a.iid  the  SoiD»  of  the 
ancient  city,  ore  charming,  and  it  ia  evident  the 
author  enjoys  his  task  of  description,  as  well  as 
historical  narrative,  connected  vrith  the  locality. 
This  book  ia  a  r^Mut  t£  the  saeaeftsive  artielas 
already  published  in  the  Art  Jomfuil,  so  that  our 
task  here  must  be  cou&nad  to  these  few  remarks. 
The  printing  of  the  woodcuts  is  very  well  dona, but 
we  cannot  admire  the  exterior,  nor  can  ve  believe 
that  such  gorgtous  covers  as  tjiese  do  a  book  real 

Of  Art  Sltidie*  o^  IXooit  L^e  we  wish  we 

oould  spaal^  mon:  favoarably  than  a  «ajeM  exsmi- 
nation  of  it  warrants,  Mr.  Godfrey  Turner  has 
had  a  hard  task  alletled  to  him,  and  we  sujipose 
must  sot  he  sternly  judged ;  at  the  same  time  his 
stfle  of  critioiem  cannot  te  considered  veiy  dis- 
criminate. Take  for  exampla  lus  etpctofss  of 
the  geoiua  of  Laurence  Sterne,  whose  "  Tiia- 
tnun  Shandy  "  and  "  Sentimantal  Journey  " 
are  illustrated  by  the  firat  and  ascond  pictures. 
And  what  pictuiua  does  the  readsr  think  call 
forth  theee  remarks  on  Sterne  i'  The  fint  is 
"  L'ncle  Toby  and  tho  Widow  Wadman,"  by 
l«elie,  an  ofiensive  production,  whidi  was  not  a 
success  eran  as  an  engraving  of  a  krga  site,  and 
yet  has  been  reproduced  ad  nmiMain,  tiU.  it  ^pean 
aa  the  frontispiece  here:,  and  in  Xhorloy's  penny 
Fanner's  Almanack,  We  fear  Mr.  Thackeiaywould 
have  plainly  called  this  "  Uncle  Toby  and  Widow 
\\'BdmaQ  "  a  vulgar  produotkin,  unfit  for  a  gentle- 
man'a  possession.  All  the  twenty-four  illustrations 
are  in  the  same  taste  and  on  the  same  level,  and 
as  stale  as  the  advertisement  of  Amaricaa  har- 
moniums, eight  of  them  being  from  engravings 
after  earlier  Landaeeie  whose  copyrights  are  no 
doubt  expired.    The  best  is  "  Mother  and  Child," 


WiLUiit  B.  Scorr, 


3  the  public 
lomuch:  he 


,   it  is  said,  and  it  may  be  „ , 

but  had  it  been  so  in  England  and  Scotland  the  ,'  '•'J   Geon;e   Smith.     Why  ia  this  volume  called 
Buccees  of  these  brothen  in  arms  would  not  have  j  '*'■'  Sludlea  of  Home  Life  f  ^^   '  „    o     _ 

been  90  great  as  it  was!  We  findhere  alto  Salvini, 
Mr,  Guildford  (hislon,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Sala,  of 
whom  we  ate  told  that  "he  is  furnished  with 
the  most  lienwndous  and  varied  stock  of  informa- 
tion," and  that  "  withal  he  is  very  aenaitive,  so 
mucli   so   that   be   once  ncoveied   five   bnndred 

Kixde  for  an  attack  which  had  been  made  upon 
1."  This  fact  aeema  to  have  kept  our  artist  in 
check,  as  the  portsait  is  entirely  without  exag- 
geration, in  fact  "  a  pltaaing  likeness."  Mr. 
Drownii^i:,  the  only  representative  of  poetr^',  has 
been  well  understood  by  Signer  Ape,  and  is  also 
well  deHoribed  by  the  writer.  The  most  amusing 
thinginasMcceaiionof  faoeeaad  tigurea  like  this  of 
Vanity  iTair,  is  their  cootiaat.  Dt.Pusey  and  Dean 
Liddeil  are  followed  by  Moody  and  Sankey,  and 
the  anperciiious  figure  of  Count  Beutt,  the  useless 
diplomatande)Koes«fuIutaiiof  society,  by  "G.P.," 
George  Payne,  the  honouraUe  and  venturesome 
lover  of  bones  who  has  lost  and  won  aeveraj.  for- 
tunes JD  his  day. 

Dean  IIowsoa'B  vrinme,  Tlu  St,  iti  A»pact  and 


Wx  have  already  spoken  of  the  flgace-pictuies  at 
these  two  exhibitions  \  .  the  Socitdy  of  British 
Artists  in  SuSblk  Street,  and  the  Water-Golour 
Institute  in  P^  Mall.  We  coimie  tibe  gallwies 
together  far  the  poipose  of  dupoeing  of  the  , 
remaining  works. 

At  Suffolk  Street^  one  of  the  prenainent  views 
is  TU  Oity-maiU  of  Outler,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  B. 
Knight,  The  executMH  of  this  hutUy  goes  beyond 
a  geniaral  laying-in,  yet  it  tella  out  fairly  and  with 
good  pevepective  effect  lal  a  UttJa  distaow.  Bright 
Bunahme  ia  represeiUad,  aa  uaniftBtly  shown  by 
the  <^k  tha^ws  ;  hut  it  is  not  realiasd,  the 
as|Met  to  the  eye  being  one  of  obscure  haie.  Tlie 
ri^t  aentimeirtr— that  .of  andeat  continuity — is 
sueoeesfully  conveyed.  SarUch,  tmAtr  raini»g 
cbrnd,  by  the  same  aitist,  is  aUe  and  effective. 
Two  pamtera  of  Qatnisii  nationality,  Heyatbeim 
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and  Von  Kameclte  (the  former  appearing  however 
to  "be  a  London  realdent),  aia  hIbo  conspiciioua. 
In  the  Castle-groundi  lOihe  Provinee,  by  'the 
forojer  artist,  la  a  ^ignly  competent  wort,  skiiftil 
and  true,  though  consiaeraMy  damaged  by  tie 
wonted  continBiital  opacity  of  painting ;  the  till 
grass  and  weeds  of  late  summer  r«ach  up  to  the 
Enees  of  the  fiawes ;  the  vardura  of  the  clump  of 
treee  to ■de  riifhc Ss  nchir, pOnderoualy  dense,  von 
Kamecke's  7ttv>I>'  has  the  same  fault  of  opaque 
lightless  surfttce ;  in  other  respects  it  shows  n  ysrj 
sure  and  practised  hand,  and  conveys  markedly,  if 
not  quite  beaatiiiilly,  the  picturesque  and  claa^c 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

Other  exhibitors  worthv  of  Bome  attention  are : 
C.  Bromley,  The  Bnd  of  the  War-.  H,  Dawson, 
Durham ;  Ueyer,  Moonlight  at  Sea,  cJoae  on  shore ; 
Albert  Goodwin,  The  Afyine  Borderland,  clearly 
defined  colour- spaces,  unvaried  by  airy  shadow ; 
Chnt,  On  the  Coatt  mar  St.  Malo ;  Penin,  The 
Old  Ckdar,  JSof/lei/  Park,  a  snow-scene  attentively 
worked  out ;  T.  C.  Farrer,  Setwem,  Dayliijht  and 
Dark,  trees  over  the  river-side,  and  Early  Morn- 
ing, an  orange-red  effect  with  staga  on  the  tree- 
dad  hills  amid  the  heather— both  works  in  which 
Cticsl  feeling  can  be  traced ;  Peal,  On  the 
ud  \  Aumonier,  Lengthening  Shadows  on  a 
reaped  cornfield ;  Miss  Q.  Martineau,  "  Oh  well 
for  the  sailor  lad  "  &c.j^  a  lake-scene  with  a  good 
deal  of  heedful  realisation ;  L.  Barnard,  Stiufy  m 
a  Kitchen-garden ;  Ludovici,  Yowngsters,  a  boy 
pursuing  some  youthful  pigs.  More  interesting 
flianmoatoftheseis  rA«  i<i«e i^lsAeri,  by  Mr.  M. 
.  Fitzgerald — a  very  genuine  fresh  picture  of  its 
clsea,  the  work  (we  should  niesume)  of  a  young 
artist  still  in  process  of  development.  It  shows  a 
barefoot  boy  and  gnvl,  both  dreEsed  in  blue,  the 
former  angling  with  his  primitive  fishit^-tackle  in 
a  nook  of  a  pleasant  tree-screened  nvulet ;  all 
rendered  carefully  and  feelingly,  with  a  aeriouB 
sense  of  the  charm  of  Nature's  recluse  modesty  in 
such  a  spot. 

At  the  Water-Oolour  Institute  the  most  striking 
landscapist  ia  Mr.  Small;  whose  painting  After 
the  Storm  is  exceptionally  vivid  and  potent — a  fine 
thing  to  do,  and.  heie  rea^y  doae.  The  com- 
shoUES  in  the  stubble-field  are  laid  h-tijI  battered 
with  the  rain-torrent,  and  every  hollow  of  the 
Boil  exhibits  its  pool  of  water ;  the  blackish  sky 
continues  yet  to  blacken  over  the  obscured  river 
to  the  left ;  at  the  rifrht  there  is  light  on  the 
horizoDj  but  weighted  down  with  clouds.  All  is 
in  motion  and  in  change,  but  at  flie  present 
moment  there  is  a  comparative  lull,  not  a  final 
one.  These  facts  are  rather  violently  ^reo  ;  but,  in 
such  a  scene,  violence  ia  a  half-virtue.  The  pure, 
serene,  observant  art  of  ^r.  Hiiie  is,  as  usual, 
in  quit«  a  dilferent  kty.  Among  his  eight  con- 
tributions, we  may  name — Ore  Midhwel  Oonitnon; 
On  the  Doiona  neai-  Leiceg ;  At  Sandsend  near 
Whitby.-  On  Hanipttead  Heaih,\a  dark  twilight ; 
L<no  Tide,  Eeening,  a  vigorous  foreground  of 
'  ahore,  and  placid  seaj  A  Southweiter,  Brighton 
Beach. 

Looking  along  the  walls,  we  can  pause  also  with 
pleasure  at  the  following : — Mrs.  Oliver,  Inver- 
farikaig,  Invernest ;  Vei'ona.  Skill,  San  Giorgio, 
front  the  Cnff  of  ihe  Giardino  State.  Philip, 
Peter  Tavy.  E.  Ilargitt,  Markft-dnij  on  a  rainy 
heath  I  On  the  nHUide.  Staniland,  A  hit  of  the 
Barber  Sand,  daiiter,  with  a  ^reat  array  of  sea- 
gulls, curious  and  nice.  Syer^^fenfrecAf ;  Sketch 
near'  Ckvedim,  Somerttfyhire.  E;  H.  l^hey,  .Btewi- 
vmter.  Orrotik,' SoUers,  ShaRow  Water:  Storm 
off  lona.  Wyld,  Pome,  the  Porum. '  Ilolloway, 
Near  TTinciMfw— an  old  mansion  in  dim  warm 
twiligbt,  by  the  water-aide,  two  swans  floating 
ita  the  deeper  shadow — a  solid  work,  fine  in  hand- 
ling and  m  aentimeni ;  Burano,  near  Venice; 
Piev>  of  San  Giorgio,  Early  Morning  ; '  Santa 
Maria  dtUa  Sahde,  rather  unBubBtantial-Iooking, 
but  this  is  no  doubt  partly  intended,  aa  a  render- 
ing  of  Ae  Venetian  vtitchery  of  atmospherei  and 
material.  Collier,  A  Peai-mom.  We  cftnnot  con- 
gratulate Ur.  Werner  on  his  appearance  this  year: 


he '  is  as  perfuttiHory  in  art  as  shaky  in  historic 
chronology  and  objectionable  in  spelling.  Or  is  the 
catalogue-compiler  responsible  for  printing — Tombe 
of  the  Scaqfyra  in  Veitma—Qine,  Granik  Due  of 
Verona,  mtiting  the  Tombt  ? 

A  contribution  from  Rosa  Bonheur,  who  is  an 
hoDOTW^  member  of  the  Water-Ool»wr  Institute, 
ia  no  doubt  deudarated  by  ihe  membeia  with 
expectancy,  and,  when  it  comes,  hailed  with 
aoelaim.  She  sends  this  jeax  a  hu^  pictnre,  A 
Mwdow  at'  Fontaineblaau,  to  whiuh  one  of  the 
chief  posts  of  honour  has  been  aasigned.  We 
must  avow  that  it  appears  to  us  an  oidionry  per- 
formance—ordinary  and  onintereating,  thougji 
marked  beyond  question  by  knowledge  and  at- 
tainment: It  re{ffBaents  a  bull  and  a  oalf,  along 
with  some  eowe,  in  dappled  sunehine  in  a  field.- 
Another  comnieiidable  cattle-piece  is  the  Stfidy  of 
ShoHSom»  by  Mr.  Beavia.  TiOitiff  the  Oroand 
in  Syria,  OUtnging  (^meli,  is  a  more  con- 
spicuous work  by  the  same  artist — uncommon  and 
weli-selectad  in  subiect-matter.  A  negro  is  de- 
taching the  hamesB  nom  a  white  eameX  squatted 
on  the  soil  of  a  daric  ploughed  field,  to  transfer  It 
to    a    standing  brown  camel,  which  is    to  re- 

aita  predeoeaaoT  in  the  work  of  harrowing; 
er  ofli  ia  a  yoke  of  oz«n.  Ooa  other  animsJ- 
picture  at  the  Institute  is  worthy  of  remark,  the 
Piek»ted  of  Ur.  Oharlea  Oatternole ;  a  kKlg  lOW 
of  tethered  horses,  some  of  them  seen  new^  in 
front,  according  to  the  varying  perspective  of  the 
line;  several  of  the  troopers  are  about,  along  with 
their  steeds.  Though  the  artistic  style  here  is 
slight  and  thin  enough,  the  subject  ia  well-nnder- 
stood,  and  is  presented  with  spirit,  and  much 
facility  of  combination. 

As  we  said  in  our  first  article  on  the  Institute, 
the  fiower-pieces  of  Mrs.  Coleman-Angell  are 
among  the  works  of  greatest  excellence  and  attrac- 
tion i  it  would,  in  fact,  ba  difficult  to  outmatch 
them  for  brilliant  and  gifted  truth-telling — even 
Eantin,  were  he  to  take  up  water-colour  instead 
of  oil  Minting,  might  be  well  pleased  to  call  them 
his  own.  We  may  cite  YeUow  Chrytimthemums  ; 
Roiet  in  Slue  Pot — very  beautiful,  the  solidity  of 
the  lustTona  Chinese  vase  highly  remarkable ; 
Nuts  and  Btiriei ;  and  two  Stmiet  ofSoUyhoeki. 
Mrs.  DufEeld  is  successful  in  her  Three  Studies 
of  Tfiid  Floioers  and  Fruit,  and  Mr.  Joplinp  in  his 
Wiiiyimcers  and  White  Peony.  Mrs.  Harrison,  an 
accomplished  flower^ainter  and  moat  estimable 
lady,  who  died  on  November  26,  aged  eighty- 
seven,  appears  in  this  exhibition  for  the  Inst  time, 
with  six  subjects;  scattering  her  pretty  roses  and 
primroses  with  her  aged  but  still  cunning  band  on 
the  last  steps  which  closed  with  the  tomb.  It  is 
afiecting  to  think  of  so  long  a  life  ao  perpetuaUy 
occupied  with  the  contemplation  of  the  loveliest 
forms  and  hues  of  Nature,  and  with  the. contented 
graceful  reproduction  of  them  through  the  medium 
ofart, 

Beturaing  to  the  Sodiety  of  British  Artislfi,  we 
can  particularise  two  animal-paintjngs ;  Unearthing 
the  Otter,  Tuming-in  the  Dandies,  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Noble ;  and  Tea  mid  Scandal,  by  Mr.  Ppncy.  The 
former  is  a  larjie  work,  of  very  reepectable  merit, 
dangerous  to  ita  claims  though  the  reminiscence 
must  be  of  Landsaer'a  adoiijahle .  Ottei:  JIunt ; 
however,  the  actual  moment  .  chosen,  and.  the 
general  drift  of  the  cotnpoaitiao,  being  entirely 
difierent,  the  wwk  rei^iaius  free  froqi  ^  .taint  of 
plsgiariam.  Mr.  Poopy's  picture  ie  a  cl^vef.  tfpat^- 
ment  of  a  brace  of  mvnkeya.  . .  .  .    , 

-.  Oot  of  tbo  r07  -paintings in. the  Sa&lie, Street 
OaUary,  107  are  wftter-oSoursr  One  of  these, 
ifmteriuii  Oar*,  by  Mr.  Penstoaa,  ia .  not  iu  fiom 
beii^  the  baat  thing  in  thd'^bols  eoUection.  It 
is  a  charming.  past«ral,  with  an  onfonted  and 
superior  quality  of  design,  and  the  directness  of 
vell-Mt  simplicity;  it  makee  us  tbitik'of'^laks, 
without  pnttuig  Sfr.  Penstone  to  palnfVtl  diiRd- 
TBntsge.  There  i*  a  mother  with  a  sm^  girt  i)n 
her  knees — the  woman's  face  a  fitfilB  'Wixefteii^ 
Cke  that  ,of  one  "n&o  has  plWty'c^  «Mrk  f6.  metr 
take;  also'  a  ewe  gMng  sucK  to  a*  VitUfi;  ' 


another  lamb  at  a  littJe  distance, '  looking  out  [ot 
its  turn.  The  colour  is  bright — a  httle  an- 
tempered,  one  might  Hty,  yet  Dot-unpleasantlvsc. 
Mr.  Praiatane  has  two  otjier  works  in  this  gallen, 
specially  remarkable:  a  water-colour,  1% 
'  One,  two  calves  being  the  prineipal  po-- 
oniwes ;  and  an  oil-picture,  Ready  for  the  Sofir, 
iwhjch  "      '  "     ■■       •  '  • 

b.  Law 

churchyard,  "Koto  Pbdes  the  OTimmerniy inJ- 
Kope  "  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Halswelle,  an  able  Sxki  a 
the  Theatre  of  MarceUui,  'Rome.  Mr.  Priolo  ha 
taken  as  his  subject  the  exquisite  tines  of  Stellei, 
To  Mght  :— 

"  Blind  vith  thine  liair  the  eyes  of  Dbj. 
KisK  her  until  aha  be  wearied  out;" 
and  has  made  the  adventurous  experiment  alresl- 
ising  this  very  bold  metaphor  in  a  positive  (ono, 
with  two  symbolic- or  ideal  human  figures  Soatuig 
in  the  sky.  Theattempt  may,  in  a  certain  degm, 
be  counted  to  Mr.  Priolo'a  credit  j  but  it  was  Ml 
exactly  likely  to  succeed,  nor  can  we  aver  thai  il 
has  succeeded.  W.  M.  Roshbcti. 


Thb  sale  lately  held  at  Fiuikfort,  of  the  calkc- 
tion  of  Friedrich  KaUe,  is  to  be  romarkai  is 
among  the  most  cotaiderable  inint  sales  of  ruen! 
years.  An  elaborate  annotated  catalogue  bad  been 
pubhshed  by  M.  Prestel,  the  Frankfort  araiet 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  sole,  and  a  selectioo 
from  M.  Ealle's  cabinet  had  been  pieriouslt^iit 
round  for  view  in  London,  Berlin,  and  Pin;- 
M.  KaOe  apent  the  greater  part  of  lua  lifs  »t 
Oologne,  but  in  1860  he  settjied  at  Bonn,  nbeie, 
having  abandoned  his  official  work  as  sub-naiH^i 
of  a  large  Fire  Insurance  Company,  he  devowi 
himself  to  forming  an  immense  assemblap^  ^' 
ancient  engravings.  He  died  at  Bonn  laal  ykr'-'i. 
The  Kalle  Collection,  though  richest  peiktia  iu 
tbe  works  of  the  Dutch  masters,  iacluded  maot 
examples  of  nearly  all  the  iaho<Js.  B«mbntiidi, 
says  M.  Prestel,  was  the  master  "  paiticuhrK- 
mentappr^cia  "  by  M.  Kalle,  but  the  Little  3lftstHS 
of  Germany,  and  Albert  DUrer,  and  Sfarc  Anw- 
nio,  and,  among  Frenchmen,  Claude,  wens  nn' 
forgotten.  Among  tie  "  Little  Masters,'  itf 
worka  of  Hans  SehaJd  Behaai  were  in  great  ulw- 
dancc,  and  high  prices  ware  obtained  for  maai- 
Of  Martin  Schongauer's  wflrke,.  La  Xatinle  «&> 
sold  for  3,400  Marks  i  Z'Adoratttm  de*  Soil  !>' 
3,810 ;  and  M  Mart  de  la  Vierge^oaa  of  Of 
finest  impressions  existing— for  8,000  Marb{alwn' 
40«,).  Parur'a  Ad<im  and  Eve  sold  for  '2,^ 
Marks,  and  his  Holy  Family  for  2,000,  Of  Luc*; 
vanLevden's  works,  T/ie  Dance  of  the  Magdalf. 
1,200  ^larks.  Of  Marc  Antonio,  Zn  Dain  ^ 
Amouri,  1,320  Marks,  and  Bacchus  a  la  VenddHf, 
1,000  Marks.  Of  Claude's  etchings,  tbe  Boainr- 
afirst  stat9-l,200 Marks  (abouteo/.).  OfAdnii 
Vttu.Ostade'e,  Le  Gouta;  800  Maria.  Of  I!«iu- 
brandt,  a  second  state  of  The  Goldvieigher,  l,o-U 
Marks;  CVm(  Healins  the  SicA  (the  Hundrtd 
Guilder  Print),  2,000  Jlarks;  and  a  niaguiliMit 
impression  of  the  Three  Treu,  2,900  Mwks.  Tirt^ 
was  also  an  imptession  of  the  Ephraim  5w"«- 
one  of  Old  Haanng ;  a  ^lendid  Clenient  de  JaiW 
(first  state),  as  well  ns  many  other  examples  of  t^ 
work  of  Itembi-andt  in  portraiture,  hmdKspe,  sw 
aacred  subiect*.  ThroughcMit  tbe  sale  ibe  Vf^ 
having  regird  to  tl|e  very  unequal  qualiij  oi  ^' 
prinls,  wen^.u9oomn)ijn).y,  high. 


NOTES  AJXD  SEWS. 
■The  totthcoming  Exhibition  of  Old  Mafters jt 
Burlintton  Soase  wHl  contain,  we  under^sw- 
aboijt  two  hundred  and  sixh-  ptcCorea,  and  inn 
fell  litfle  (if  at  all)  short  rf  ita  predewwna 
beautv  and  inter«Bt.  TMafortmM*  resolt,  h(«- 
ever,  "of  the  renewed  effbrta  of  the  Bojal  -Aeadanj 
'ia  bftlltf  Wetbtt -tor  pubKcrtndy  aad  wfT"^! 
the  A&m  6f  En^h  pWvate  coBectioW,  hw  «"■' 
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been  seonted  thro^k  the  lenewal  of  geaeroaity 
on  tha  part  of  SBreTal  of  the  same  owitan  'who 
have  dona  most  loi  previom  exhibitiona.  Maor 
of  the  chief  coUeotioue  of  the  country,  whiim 
mig-ht,  had  their  owners  been  willing,  liaie  beeo 
depended  on  to  keep  up  for  jeata  to  come  the 
character  of  this  snoual  display,  remun  unlucldlj 
closed.  The  Queea  has  been  foremost  to  set  an 
example  which  other  graatcollectors  and  inheritors 
of  works  of  art  will  Bureij  not  always  shrink 
from  foUowinff,  From  the  two  coUecttona  of 
~"iudeor  Oaatle  and  Buckisghain  Palace 


tera,  by  OainBboroueh ;  Hogarth's  picture  of  Gi 
rick  and  his  Wife ;  Sir  Joshua  lleynolds's  Garrick ; 
Rubena's  picturea  of  himself  and  his  Wife,  a 
Van  der  Near,  Sec. ;  and  from  the  Pabce  a  great 
Claude,  and  several  excellent  e.\Rnip!ea  of  the 
Dutch  achool.  The  Dukes  of  Sutherland  and 
Westminster,  and  Lord  Radnor,  sU  lend  for  the 
third  time,  the  contributions  of  the  first  includicE' 
the  famous  HoBmeye  from  Trentham.  Iiord 
Lansdowne  sends  f>^m  Bowood  the  predella  of 
Raphael,  and  several  other  fine  pieces.  Among 
new  contributors  a  promincot  phice  will  be  taken 
by  Lord  Damlej,  wno  sends  his  noble  JFiwopn  of 
I'itian,  besides  othw  things.  Loid  £lgin  contci- 
butee  a  fin»  Velaaquez  ;  Mr.  Leylaud,  of  Spake 
Hall,  aeveral  interaating  early  Italian  pictiu«s  i, 
and  Mr.  Mildmay  some  good  l3ut«h  examplea. 

Wt,  have  recerred  the  '  firet  number  of  an 
Eng'lish  publication  entitled  Tie  AituL  Seme 
nf  its  letterpress  contains  what  would  appear  to 
be  truisms,  and  much  of  the  literary  style  hai  to 
us  tho  appearance  of  bein^  a  foreigner's.  The 
etching  that  accompanies  the  lettetpiess  is,  how- 
ever, remarkably  good.  lb  is  avowedly  from  a 
photograph,  and  not  from  the  life.  The  subject 
IS  Mr.  Millais,  R.A.  It  is  theworkof  M.  PiloteU, 
a  very  clever  .IVench  etcher,  who  catches  a  like- 
ness with  the  utmost  ease  and  truth.  He  has 
lately  etched  similar  portraits  of  Mi.  DHmeli  and 
of  Mr.  PKmsoU,  and  they  too  are  admirable. 

The  I>ondon'  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
•Society  held  a  eomtriasione  on  December  15,  at 
Ironmongers'  Hall,  'where  an  interesting  col- 
lection  of  antiquities  and  cbjects  of  art  'was 
eihibiled,  Mr.  Lajlon  and  Mrs.  Bailey  contri- 
buted come  fine  spenmena  of  Romano-Bntidi  and 
Mediaeval  swords  and  armour^  among  which 
there  -was  one  Roman  sword  with  a  scabbard  A)f 
great  "beauty,  enriched  with  figures  of  Romulus 
and  R«mu8  and  the  Wolf.  Mi.  Cecil  Brent  and 
the  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation  ei- 
hibited  a  number  of  pilgiiins'  signs  and  servants' 
badges  of  lead,  for  affixing  to  the  coat.  The 
jiilfrrims'  sicns  are  images  of  Our  Lady  of  Wala- 
in^'ham,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  ot^er  English 
aiiints.  The  badges  are  mostly  well-hnowri  cmts 
niid  cognisances.  Two  exampteB,  one  of  Which 
is  a  single  ostrich  feather  and  the  other  two 
ffatliers,  were  both  labelled  Prince  of  WaleS's 
fi'ithera,  and  assigned  to  the  lifteenth  century, 
but  at  that  date  the  feather  badge  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  king's  heir,  but  was  borne 
also  by  bis  brothers,  as  'well  as  by  some  other 
persons.  Thomas  Mowbray,  Dube  of  Norfolk,  in 
the  jireceding  eentnry  displayed  two  feathers,  both 
on  his  seal  and  on  his  banner.  Round  the  hall 
were  hung  a  number  of  etchii^  by  Eembmndt, 
and  vrater-colour  drswiogs  and  engrevinga  of  Old 
London.  A  view  of  £iigo  Jones's  Wateigaie,  by 
Verherden,  shows  the  Thames  at  low  tide.  Ladles 
and  gentlemen  are  juat  *mli»Tliing  in  a  wherry,  and 
men  on  horseback  standing  about  on  firm  ground, 
where,  of  late  years,  bHbre'the  enibankment,  the 
receding  tide  loft  nothing  but  ujud.  Thara  wn« 
al»OB«f\-MBl  views  of  SorthumbcrJapd  llou*e,;8t 
l'eter-le~P«or,  and  other  buildiqga  ;in  London  fuid 
Wwitmiiwby.  1^  sidaboai'd  was  adotnad  by  the 
plate  of  th»lKWwngns'  Cojuptwj,  0^4  ^iog  >t 
nUQg ;tha  palt formt>rl|}'  ined^aV^^Tuflarals  of  th« 
liTe(]()ne«i  »*E  Uack  velvet,  jsoflwud^Brmt ,  with 
iigUM*  mid  coKts-of^upiW.    .AltofetJiQi;,  tl^'  «ilii- 


lution  refiects  gresit  credit  on  the  Society  wb|(^ 
collected  it,  and  deserved  more  study  than  could 


„ —    —   j-uriUK   a  lyuwueu  larioertaaanB, 

thoDf^h  gi;eat  eare  had  been  taken  in  the  arrange- 
ment aud  labelling  to  make  everything  easy  for 
the  visitors. 

Aw  article  in  the  Port/olio  for  the  presait  month 
gives  some  particulars  of  tbe  private  life  of  the 
artist  W.  J.  Mitller,  which  are  not  to  be  fiwind  in 
Mr,  Solly's  biography,  already  reviewed  in  these 
Goluimis.  Written  by  a  contributor  "who  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  waa  resident  in  Bristol, 
tha  HTticte  bears  many  nsrha  of  local  know- 
ledge: l^lOW^edge  that  ia,  of  the  places  and 
peopte  William  Miiller  lived  among.  Miiller, 
It  appeare,  though  never  married,  and  dying 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  was  engaged 
for  half  a  score  of  years  to  a  Mias  Philpott,  an 
attractive  member  of  a  cultivated  fimnly  then 
living  in  Clifton.  This  lady  died  in  1872,  at  the 
age  of  sixty  or  thareaboula.  She  'was  the  posses- 
sor of  a  book  filled  ivith  Miiller'a  skah^es,  and 
this  she  gave  to  apfaynciaa  of  Clifton,  Dr.Uarlin. 
She  was  also  the  fortunate  poasessor  of  oartain 
admirable  water  colours  whieli  Miiller  had  exe- 
cuted in  Ftance,  in  the  country  of  the  Loire, 
where  he  w«nt  when  engaged  to  make  dnwings 
f(«  the  work  eptdllad  Tie  Ag»  ofFrmeUtlttl'irtt. 
Tbe  'time  when  tkere  wtta  a.ty  occasion  fw  apeefal 
reticsnee  t«g>arding  these  matters  seems  to  have 

We  ore  at  length  able  to  announce  that  the 
important  work  on  Michel  Aogelo  which  we  have 
mentioned  aeveral  times  as  being  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Mr.  Heath  Wilson,  of  riorenoe,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Murray,  aud  will  shortly 
be  published.  This  work,  though  foiinded  to  a 
certain  ex.tent  onSiguor  Gotti'a — that  is  to  say  the 
lettera  and  other  new  biographical  material  are 
drawn  from  thence — is  by  no  means  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  the  Italian  work.  Mr.  Heath  Wilson 
has  made  a  study  of  Michel  Angelo's  works  for 
man^  years,  and  oas  lately,  as  ho  recorded  in  one 
of  his  interesting  letters  to  the  AcAjiKltT,  made 
the  moat  minute  obeervationE  on  t}ie  present  state 
of  the  iiescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  He  claims 
to  have  many  new,  facts  to  bring  forward  with 
regard  to  these  and  other  of  Michel  Angelo's 
works,  and  als«  offers  much  criticism  of  the  master 
from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  yiew.  Signer 
Gotti,  though  holding  a  bis^  oSdal  position  in 
Floreaca,  cannot  be  considered  an  art  critic.  He 
merely  repeats  in  bis  books  the  criticisms  of 
Vaaan,  Condiri,  and  other  old  writers,  without 
adding  any  original  opinion.  Mr.  ^^'ilaon]  on  the 
other  nana,  dares  ori^nnlity,  and  will  no  doubt 
meet  with  much  criticism  in  consequence. 

Tht  last  irictttrd  painted  by  Meiasonier  Is  now 
being  exhibited  in  the 'salon  of  M.  fVands  Petit, 

and  all  the  Paris  world  interested  in  art  are  flock- 
ing to  see  H.  Tbe  <Kroni^(«  says  that  it  is  the 
largest  the  artist  eTBrattempted,t)eingno less  than 
three  ftet  si^oAi^  in  size,  a  gigantic  worii  indeed 
for  the  paint«r  of  tbe  Lnlitre  ehtz  Diderot  sod 
La  RCre.  The  title  of  tho  picture  ia  BigUim 
Bvndrfd  and  Seven,  and  the  subject  one  of 
the  first  Kapoleon^  Tictoriee,  Eylau  or  Fried- 
land  perhaps,  but  the  whole  vtta  of  1S07 
was  fViH  of  glory  for  Napoleon,    lie  great  Em- 

eror  is  represented  on  tlte' middle  of  tne  field  of 
ttle,  with  an  bis  Mai^nls  and'  mames  aronnd 
him,  a  troop  of  cavalry  riding  tip  to  join  ill  the 
mighty  ei^'  of  tiotory,  "  VtvePEmperem't"  A 
body  'of  oditaasien  arc  seen  galloping  mota  in 
the bMbfrnund,  with  afiobdof  li^t 'ftOliDg «^n 
'tbBm"UtM  «B  ovth'  Meltaonivr  oaM  vTfram  vnth 
mch  'WoDAtrflil  eifecC. 

Xhk  Soliool  e£  Lyons,  says  the  Oiroaifue,  ^ 
Buflere4.  a.flovere  loaa  by  tj^  death,  of  the  en- 
tmierChe^jon.  ,,ILe, waa  a  P"#Jl,<lJ  '^"ibert  and  ' 
Henr^uei.Sunout,  .and  oft^  eibibjted  at  ilia 
SalotV  .Jle  iflb^^t known,  liowever,.a8.beu)j2;  ooa  ', 
,qjrt)itf,^^etif[rineraQf  Qie  jtfaLMR.Afnine.  ..^. . 


VisnoBB  to  the  British  Museum  during  Christ- 

tnaa  week  will  have  the  opportuuty  of  seeing  a 
very  intereetin^icolleclion  pf  sculptures  and  o^er 
antjquitiea  which  is  temporarily  depoaited  there, 
and  which  belongs  to  Signor  Aleaeandro  Castellani. 
Aa  this  collection  is  not  all  arranged  in  one  place 
in  the  Museum,  It  may  be  well  to  indicate  here 
where  the  principal  oyecta  are  to  be  seen.  First,  as 
toBCulptures,  In  the  Phygalian  Room  are  two  very 
interesting  statues,  the  ^diao  Bacchus  (a  replica 
of  the  so-called  Sardans^aluB  of  the  VaticaD], 
which  has  been  recently  iound  at  Posilipo,  and  a 
statue  repreaenting  a  boy  extracUng  a  thorn  from 
his  foot,  not  a  copy  of  the  well-known  bronxe 
"  Spinario "  ot  the  Cspitoline  Museum,  but  a 
realistic  conception  of  the  same  subject,  remark- 
able for  its  free  and  vigorous  treatment  of  ordinary 
nature.  In  the  recess  opposite  the  Cnidian  Deme- 
ter  may  be  seen  a  young  head  of  Bacchus  of  sur- 
passing beauty ;  a  head  of  ApoBo  which  seems 
derived  from  tbe  same  prototype  as  the  celebrated 
Pourtol^s  head,  and  a  head  of  Euripides. 

The  gold  omamenta  form  a  aeries  from  the 
earliest  specimen!  of  Etruscan  work  down  to 
Christian  times,  and,  though  not  equal  in  variety 
and  value  to  the  collection  purchoaed  by  the  Mu- 
seum from  Signor  Caatellani  some  years  ago,  is 
peculiarly  interesting  because  it  is  so  rich  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  goldami'th's  work",  in  which  the 
Museum  haa  much ,  to  supply.  We  would  par- 
ticularly draw  attention  to  the  earrings  with 
pendants  in  enamel  from  totiibs  at  Vulci,  and  to  a 
aeries  of  ornaiiiBn.ta  in  massive  gold,  found  in 
Syria,  which  probably  belong  to  tbe  period  of  the 
later  Seleucidae,  and  form  a  connecting-link  be- 
tween Greek  nnd  Roman  jewellery.  'The  rings 
and  gems  are  not  less  choice  and  remarkable  tlum 
the  gold  onmrneuts,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  attention  for  a  whole  morning. 
We  understand  that  the  collection  here  noticed 
has  beoi  offered  to  the  Museum  by  Signor  Caatel- 
lani, and  that  the  matter  is  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government. 


THB  STAGE. 


Diiilm  JBiitf— produced  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Theatre  on-Saturday  night— would  not  have  made 
T.  W.  Robertson's  fame,  and  yet  it  is  not  ^to- 
gether imwortby  of  him.  It  ia  a  little  one-act 
comedy,  avowedlj  taken  from  the  Ftendi,  and 
the  first  good  thing  that  strikes  one  about  it  is, 
that  it  is  a  gain  upon  the  commoner  farces  that 
bore  the  playgoing  public  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  lor  it  maaes  that  hour  of  early  playgomg 
endurable.  IhMin  Sin/i  ^7  its  neatness  oi^con- 
struction,  giyes  sign  of  its  French  origin,  and  Mr. 
Robertson  was  a  student  of  the  French  drama. 
Neatness  of  construction  Mr.  Robertson  himself 
never  attained  at  the  eud  of  his  career,  and  osr- 
tain!^  he  did  not  begin  with  it!  But  neatness 
of  dialogue  and  neatness  of  oocnsional  situations 
were  well  within  his  grasp — ^were  even  things  for 
which  he  was  remarkable — and  he  had  these 
early,  though  aa  he  advanced  he  improved  upon 
them.  ZhtWiM  ffayj  like  Mr.  Robertsons  ouier 
pjec«,  with,  we  heheve,  one  single  exception,  ia 
an  unnublished  work.  It  has  not  until  the  last 
week  been  acted  in  London,  but  we  shall,  perhaps, 
not.be  far  wrong  in  aunuisiog  that  it  has  been 
see;^  on  the  b«Mds,  and  on  those  of  the  Irish 
(jafBtal,  I\  may  jiave  fallen  fla>  in  consequence 
of^inadequ^te  actmg^for  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
act  thap  a  iarco  which  usually  filla  the  hour  it 
occupies;  a  farce  needs  often  searceJy  .more 
ttian  boisterous  and  pronounced  actiog ;  tim,  on 
the  other  hand,  requires  delicate  acting,'and  much 
jatellitence  on  the  pftrt  of  its  inferpretars.  How 
it  if  played;  b^'  the  Oharing  Croaa  we  shall  my 
after  we  have  Weflj  dealt  with  its  stoiy.  The 
8«ene,  ifi  laid  in  a  ship's  cabin— the  cabin  of  a 

fseseflger-fthif  hound  to.  Dublin  from  Holyhead, 
t  is  a  etoru^  nightj.aod  tWe  ore  ^ut  two  pas- 
ae.Dgen,  ..Il^ch. appease  .eepaiately  in  the  cabin, 
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and  there  eiuse  itdiloquiee  wkich  display  the 
hand  of  a  then  quit«  unaccomplished  playwright — 
-writnig:  as  difiia«e  and  mefuiDelew  a«  many  an 
amateur's,  and  the  patience  of  the  audience  ia 
tried.  But  from  the  moment  that  llie  two  pas- 
Beneera  cone  toji^ether,  aiid  racagouw  that  they  an 
husDand  and  wife,  there  is  aorae  interest  in  the 
little  play,  and  much  scope  for  good  sctinr,  of  a 
kind  of  which  the  stage  of  France  afibrds  the 
most  illustrious  examples,  though  the  Fiince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Robertaon's  maturer 
work  and  Mrs.  Bancroff  s  liTelieat  perfonnuicee, 
has  also  been  distingnished  in  this  kind.  The 
man  and  the  wife  have  for  ten  yean  been  aape- 
nted :  separated  through  the  jealoasy — right 
jealousy  possblj — of  the  woman^  mi  nace  their 
separation — ybtj  shortly  after  it— «  diild  had 
been  born,  of  whose  eziatene*  the  buaband,  tra- 
Telling,loDg  in  foreign  parts,  is  till  now  unawu«. 
Before  the  gentleman  had  known  who  the  lady 
waa  who  WBB  hia  fellow-puaen^  he  had  disposed 
himaelf  for  a  flirtatioii,  if  flirtation  mi^ht  be, 
but  immediately  be  redemises  that  it  ie  bis 
wife  mutual  recriminations  begin,  and  these 
continue,  ia  feahione  now  Livdy  sad  now  bitter, 
till  they  become  intense.  But  outside,  the  storm 
;rathera,  the  cabin  is  closed,  danger  is  present, 
there  are  slamis,  the  sliip  strikes  on  a  lock,  and  is 
apeedilr  to  go  down.  Huaband  and  wife  are  in 
each  outer's  arms,  reconciled  with  wlmt  a  merdful 
playwriKbt  has  decreed  shall  after  all  be  by  no 
means  their  last  brealli,  for,  presto,  the  hatchway 
18  open,  a  cheeiy  Toiee  criee  ''  DuMin  Bar  I "  and 
a  boat  is  ma-lring  swiftly  towards  the  ship.  The 
cfaild-~-by  a  process  not  precisely  understood  by 
our  critic — lias  manaced  to  arrife  in  the  boat. 
He  embrace*  bis  moUier ;  he  is  made  known  to 
his  iathOT,  and  the  curtain  &lls  on  lamily  happi- 
ness. There  is  not,  then,  very  much  of  story  in 
the  piece;  but  mat  story  there  ia,  ia  neatly 
managed,  There  is  nothing  of  character-drawing, 
for  the  huaband  and  wife  are  merely  the  typical 
figures  of  everyday  French  comedy,  from  wnich 
everyday  English  comedy  has  largely  borrowed. 
The  dialo^e  is  sufficiently  pointed ;  not  devoid  of 
wit,  yet  likewise  not  devoid  of  puns,  for  those 
were  days — the  days  of  its  writing — when  pun- 
niag  was  in  its  glory,  and  when  dramatists,  more 
sncceuful  then  than  Mr.  Robertson,  had  built  a  re- 
putation ofl  punning  which  they  now  sustain  with 
greatw  or  less  success  by  mors  ambitions  forms  of 
mtelleetui^  exertion.  'Die  piece  before  ua  ie  there- 
fare  T^Uu^aMe  lese  f<^  its  own  literary  quality  thui 
for  ths  opportunities  it  aSbrds  to  the  actors;  and 
ts  teil  the  frntb,  in  this  respect  it  is  not  unlike 
lunch  of  Mt.  Robertson's  work.  At  the  Charing 
CroM  Mr,  Evan  Gordon  acts  the  husband,  wi^ 
swne  aplanb,  but  greats  eaee  and  finish  tve 
TMy  certainly  to  be  desired.  The  wife  is  repre- 
sented t^  Miss  Edith  Lynd,  with  some  stiffness 
in  the  earlier  portion,  but  when  the  action  of  die 
piece  has  well  entered  apon  ita  coucse,  Miss  Lynd 
warms  np  to  the  needs  of  the  occanon,  and  dis- 
plays, in  a  good  *oice— now  pleaaaatly  low,  and 
now  weH  varied — and  in  a  diction  generallv  in- 
tel%aiit  and  penetrating,  some  of  the  best  qualitiea 
of  a  comediai). 

Ajasi  finm  tUs  production  spoken  of  above' 
the  week  has  been,  so  br  as  regards  tlw  stags' 
not  a  fertile  one,  but  so  the  week  before  Ohrist- 
mas  generally  is,  when  managers  do  not  an- 
ticipate the  festiTal  by  giving  us  their  good  things 
a  tittle  before  Boiing-daj.  Mr.  Hollingsbead 
alone  has  done  that  this  year.  He  produced  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  tlia  Gaiety  Theatre,  a 
comic  drama,  in  three  acts,  by  Mi'.  Byron,  adap- 
ted, we  understand,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  popu- 
lar comic  actor  who  is  at  the  present  moment  the 
mainstay  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  But  the  piece 
was  brought  out  too  late  for  notice  in  the  present 
i^sue  of  thia  journal,  and  Mr.  Toole's  triumph, 
when  we  write,  is  a  pivibable,  but  not  an  acr  - 
pushed  thing. 

Tun  arrangements  for  Boxing^nigbt  (Monday) 
are  now  of  course  complete.      At  the  Gaiety, 


as  we  have  indicated  above,  Mr.  Toole  and  Miss 
Farren  will  be  the  principal  attraction.  Xt  the 
Adelphi  there  will  not  this  year  be  a  pan- 
tomane,  but  the  SMaughrauTi,  with  a  somewhat 
altered  cast,  will  be  moved  thither  from  Dmry 
Lane,  ,'^t  the  Princess's  there  is  Rip  Van  Winkie, 
which  in  most  English-apeakiiig  places  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  found  sufficiently  attractive  for  a 
dozen  years.  At  the  Haymarket  tliere  will  be  Mr. 
Sothem  with  pieces  likewise  fiimiliar  to  us.  At 
the  Lyceum  there  will  be  Mr.  Irving  in  Hamlet, 
and  there  could  not  be  anything  better.  At  the 
Strand  there  will  be  mirth-provoking  pieces,  which 
will  not  call  for  very  elaborate  notice.  At  the 
Opdra  Oomique  there  will  be  Blach-iyed  Satan — 
iii.  Bumand's  most  popular  burlesque.  At  the 
Globe  there  will  be  Blue  Beard,  with  Miss  Lydia 
Thompson's  brilliant  assembWe  of  attractive 
things.  At  the  Mirror  All  for  3er  holds  its  own, 
-•id  at  the  Prince  of  Waless  Maikt  and  facet  isa 
iece  to  be  seen.  At  the  Vaudeville  Our  Boye — 
comedy  reviewed  in  tliese  columns  now  all  but 
a  year  ago — will  still  keep  its  place  in  the  bills. 
At  the  Court  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Miss 
Hollingsbead,'andMc.Aiison  will  drawno  small  part 
of  the  town  to  see  a  play  already  discussed  in  last 
week's  AcABEMi.  Attne  outlying  theatres  there 
will  be  pantomimes,  but  the  greater  pantomimes 
will  of  course  be  at  Covent  Garden  and  at  Drury 
Lane.  Miss  NeUy  Power  wiD  be  at  Covent 
Oaideu,  and  Mr.  Blanchard's  "opening,"  and  the 
Vokes  Family  at  Druiy  Lane.  With  diis  list  of 
attractions  to  be  provided — and  even  now  uninten- 
tionally we  may  have  omitted  some — it  ia  clear 
that  the  Theatre  Is  not  going  out  of  fa^ion  in 
London ;  nor.  Having  regud  to  the  privileges  of 
the  season,  can  much  be  urged  against  the  per- 
formances proposed.  Some  of  them  are  trivial, 
but  as  tbe  ioumaliBt  is  allowed  to  be  foolish  in 
September,  the  playgoer  and  the  playere  too  are  to 
be  similarly  indulged,  if  need  be,  at  Chiistmaa. 
It  ia  a  season  whM  the  ptayeoer.like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefi^d,  does  mt  know  that  he  is  wittiw  lluui 
usnal,  but  thinks  that  be  i«  at  all  events  merrier. 

A  THOCGHTFCX  Writer,  charmed  with  the  acting 
of  La  Pelite  Flme  at  the  Theatre  Franfws— save 
that  ba  aavB  tiat  young  Mdlle.  Samary,  like 
everybody  dse,  is  merely  conventional  in  her  ren- 
dering of  southern  French  accent — -takes  excep- 
tion to  the  tone  of  the  piece.  It  has  succeeded, 
be  saya,  and  it  is  amply  moral.  But  it  is  more 
than  moml,  "It  is  of  a  kind  of  morality  which 
saddens  and  harrows  the  heart."  And  be  goes  on 
thus  to  explain  himself: — 

"  Frftcher  la  vertn,  la  sagema,  U  boo  sens,  rien  de 
Diieuz,  mais  encore  ne  fkut-il  pas  poueser  les  chases 
trop  loin,  et,  de  peiir  de  se  perdre  dans  lee  nnages, 
a'agtreindro  k  un  itemel  tawo-i-t^rra.  Cart  chose 
dilicate  que  Ie  chapitre  de  nos  illtnioaa,  et  il  n'y  faat 
toucher  que  d'uue  main  pradente  et  l^g^.  Illusions 
lant  qoa  vons  vDodrsE,  mais  c'sst  psr  les  illamoaa  que 
rsDatenae  I'agiandit  et  a'^Ura.  Ellas  euCrent  pour 
une  boons  part  dana  uotf  flcntimsns  las  plos  genj^reuz 
et  lea  plus  nobles,  et  si  vou  lea  luppriaiea  tout  i,  fkiC, 
cs  n'Mb  vraimeat  fdus  la  peine  de  virre.  Est-il  done 
vrai  qa'il  soffit  d'no  petit  incident  malheoreuz,  d'nne 
ombre  de  ridicule  pour  taer  Tamour?  Que  M.  Fail- 
lerou  ma  pcrmette  dc  d'cu  riea  croire.  Sa  baronne 
raeonte  que  la  vue  d'on  bouCcn  qne^  son  amant  avait 
Bur  lo  nes  I'a  gu^e  □□  jour  d  use  grande  paasion. 
Cbtta  bBTOnne  n'dtait  qu'uue  Kitto  et  une  pr^ciense 
qui  n'siraait  pas." 

Tjsn  first  specimen  for  tbe  presut  year  of  that 
abaolutely  Erandi  institution,  tb»  reme,  has  been 
given,  and  it  is  at  the  Th^tre  des  Varidt^,  and  is 
^lHoA.  FitlUet  of  Yeaterday,  Even  the  severecritic 
who  frowns  on  op^ca  bouffe  and  operette,  and 
tpectack,  and  faerie,  allows  himself  to  be  amused 
'  ■  "  'jian  in  that.  A  reuue,  he 
,  cannot  be  very  cumber- 
L  to  keep  it  short.  And  a 
lav  more  than  one  revtie  in 
I  recut — which  should 


ladUerie, 
lie  is  r 


thinks,  unlike  a  feer 


always  be  a  bright  record,  in  a  genial  spirit  of 
caricature,  of  the  doings  of  the  year  on  the  stage, 


it— «an  be  attnctive  oalj  ^ 
reason  of  its  wit.  It  must  be  wtirical,  or  of 
nothing  wortJi.  Those  who  don't  like  it  complui 
that  its  form  is  always  the  same,  and  that  is  a> 
doubtedly  true,  but  is  it  easy  to  inutjfiua  any  othei? 
There  is  always  a  compere,  and  this  petsoiuge,  it 
bottom,  plays  the  part  of  a  Gmak  efaorns.  AnthmE 
like  to  vary  him ;  to  chaoga  his  di^otititti  ud 
tempersmsnt.  But  tban  oie  Inuts  sat  to  tine 
changes,  and  gmiecally,  after  all  their  ^tfii,  the 
eommirt  who  gossips,  ezplaiua,  and  conuBnts  will 
be  found  to  be  eithw  natre  orideaaotly  ndiaons, 
w  something  between  tbe  two.  ThernMibHbut 
two  acts,  and  both  are  brief,  and  the  last  of  tke 
two  is  devoted  I^  tradition  to  tba  parodjiif  rf 

nx»  which  have  sneeoodcd  notaUy,  or  ootiUj 
ed,  during  the  paat  tw«lva  nuwOa.  TUa  jM 
always  amusw  the  Faiisiaiia,  eepadally  &U  ar- 
ticular public  of  "first  repreacsitatioiiB— the  like 
of  which  is  growing  up  in  London — &a  it  ia  nt; 
fri.ni  II JHT  with  theatrical  afisirs,  and  bbm  the  fin 
immediately.  Here  are  tlie  aeanes  of  imitatimL 
And  in  tiie  new  revua  at  the  VariSt^  nothii^i  s 
more  sneceesfiiL  than  Mdlle.  Bnthe  Legiind's 
imitation  of  Celine  Chaumont,  in  the  Cnieie 
Cagiie.  The  gesture,  the  voice,  the  very  frdal 
expression,  are  admiraUv  given.  AH  tkat  is 
wanting,  we  are  told,  to  tnie  rnme,  ia  nuns  £n  m 
ibe  dialogue.  The  piece  ia  acted  better  tlum  it  is 
written.  The  wit  of  the  actress  is,  for  the  tine, 
more  considerable  than  that  of  tbe  anthms. 

La  Femme  Juge  et  Partie  is  tite  curione  litk  of 
an  old  comedy  just  now  revived  in  Paris,  w  tu 
which  some  curious  things  may  be  said.  It  ii  bv 
Hontfieury,  and  dates  from  the  year  1669.  His- 
toriana  of  the  stage  renember  tiiat  that  tkb  i 
remarkable  year  for  the  theatre.  On  Febivu;  S 
Tartvfit  was  ^oduced  at  tbe  I^laii  Banl. 
On  March  2  this  piece  of  Montfleoiy's  it  ik 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  which  pla^s  soch  s  put  in 
the  annals  of  noich  dramatic  litetatnn  ml 
dramatic  performance.  In  November  Jftmanir 
de  Poroemgnac  vras  brou^t  out  at  tbe  P>lus 
Royal,  and  in  the  same  momth,  at  the  Eulel  de 
Bourgiwne,  a  new  version  of  -the  Jiwriii  A  i\«T' : 
a  trs^dy  by  Thomas  Comeille ;  I^  Mart  iAf- 
nibal;  and  finally,  in  December,  SriUamiai. 
Tiiat  year,  if  eclipsed  at  all,  "was  <m]y  edipsed  bv 
the  year  that  bad  gone  before  it,  for  1668  hid 
BMa  the  first  representatitms  of  the  JjnpkiCrjie*, 
of  Georgei  Dandin,  of  tbe  Aaare,  sad  of  i1k 
Plaidsart.  A  stranger  thing,  however,  than  tbr 
fruitfulness  of  these  two  years  ia  tbe  &ct  tlul 
La  Pemme  Juge  et  Partie — ^the  piece  just  w* 
revived — had  as  great  a  success  as  Tarttae.  Boiii 
at  the  time  were  eagerly  debated,  and  Montfleun 
did  for  bis  piece  what  Moli^re  had  already  if^ 
for  the  Ecok  del  Ftmmti:  he  published  u 
apology  for  his  piece,  in  one  act,  in  the  form  « 
conversation,  apart  from  action.  He  called  b^ 
apology  IVocii  de  la  I^mt  Juge  et  Partie,  wl 
be  pnnted  it.  M.  Saicey  has  remarked  tkt 
in  the  seventeenth  century  this  kind  of  pnweediB),' 
waa  not  uncommon, 

FbCLB  Avsisk's  well-known  oomedy,  if 
Chndre  dt  M.  Pairier,  hu  been  rsrived  at  tto 
Fran;ais  for  M.  Detannay  to  amiearin  the  chanc- 
ter  of  Gaston  dePresle,  the  ''Baa-4n-Uw''iiiai- 
cat«d  by  tbe  title.  He  is  elogant,  of  eonns,  sad 
light  and  easy  in  tl»  part,  and  pmhaps  cspecuUr 
hi^tpy  in  the  scene  in  which  the  w(n1^  PmV 
avows  to  Gaston  de  Freale  his  amUtuni  to  b«««« 
apMtofFranee,  The  ambition  appeals  ridieawo^ 
to  the  Mtvquis,  his  son-in-law,  who  addKSf<J$ 
himself  at  once  (o  a  friend  of  his  own  staooi^ 
aBkB,either  annily  or  satirically-— «•  the  actor  ti«» 
it—"  Do  you  know  vh\  Henri,  Comie  de  Piw*- 
died  valiantiy  in  160fi  </  Do  you  know,"  hePf 
on,  sketching  in  a  few  words  thebiltoi^o''^ 
family—"  that  all  this  happMied— thia»heddin?ol 
my  ancestor's  blood— just  that  one  rstiwd  »<"*■. 
man,  M.  Poirier,  might  enter  the  Cbaniwi  ™ 
Peers  1 "  Berton  used  to  throw  out  «iat  Ui»d* '» 
a  way  that  was  dnunatieallv  eBbctive,  tat  pert«l» 
leas  true  to  nature  than  M.  Delaunay's  quwinMi  ■ 
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fgr  Uie  Uuquis,  acoqitiiig  the  situation  of  the  rich 
merebkat'B  Bon-io-lsw,  uid  ((ildiiig  his  Bcutcheon 
with  old  Poirira'B  moaejjCokUd  hwdlj  allow  him- 
self to  b«  vioIeM. 

Toe  Gjmniise  HieatTe  has  givea  La  Famille 
Biquebourg,  an  old  piece  of  Scribe's :  a  piece  old 
alike  in  form  and  e^le.  There  b  little  hut  the 
couplets  to  juBtify  the  title  on  the  play-bill— 
'■  comedy-vanderifle." 

Je  dine  ckex  ma  Hire — with  Achard  and  Uaiie 
l>^ult  in  tlie  principal  diaracteie — has  just  been 
played,  very  Hucoeaafully,  at  the  eaiue  theatre 
where  Scribe's  dd-faahioned  piece  has  met  with 
little  favour.  Mdlle.  Legaolt  is  said  to  be  par- 
iicularly  good  ia  the  pact  CHiee  aMociatad  with 
Mdlle.  Iiaiurentias,  a  somewhat  briUiant  actrees 
who  died  pietaatiuely  in  Italy. 

Fetteri  is  the  name  of  a  new  drama  which  baa 
been  produced,  not  without  auceeaa,  at  the  Theatre 
Koyai,  Bradfoid.  Its  author  is  Mr.  Burnley,  a 
liioal  writer,  and  it  ia  said  to  have  a  good  part  for 
Miss  Aleude  Brennan. 

The  Weatnuneter  Boya'  performance  of  the 
Aiidria  of  Terence,  one  of  ue  comediei  of  iheii 
imited  repertory,  demands  mention,  but  not  criti- 
nsm.  It  baa  been  indulgently  viewed  as  a  "re- 
iroduction  "  which  it  ie  late  in  the  day  to  discuse, 
tad  the  livelieet  chronicler  of  its  performance  last 
ireek  baa  contented  himself  with  saying  that 
wme  of  the  spectators,  and  those  particolarLy 
who  had  little  Latin,  may  luTe  wished  tliat 
Terence  had  condaaeanded  to  a  little  more 
'  iictioD."     But  the   author  is   out   of  reach   of 


HITBIC.     ' 

CUrSTAL  PALACE — "ANnSOm";   WSKXR 
CdrOBBT. 

L-'oR  the  first  time  since  the  year  1845,  Meodela- 
lohn'e  music  to  Antifftme  has  been  heard  as  it 
vas  intended  by  t^  composer  to  be  giTsn,  and  aa 
inly  its  proper  eSeet  can  be  realised.  It  has  c  ' 
ery  unfrequently  Seen  given  in  our  concert  room 
dr.  Henry  Leslie  has  more  than  once  brought  .. 
orwnrd  ;  it  was  also  performed  at  the  Crystal 
'alace  on  Septomber  6,  1663 ;  but  away  from  the 
l.ige  much  of  the  beauty  and  dramatic  appro- 
iriatenci!!  of  the  music  is  lost  altogether,  and  few, 
robably,  who  attended  the  recent  reriTal  of  the 
fork  under  Mr.  Mums's  direction,  which  we 
liToaiclcd  last  week,  will  care  much  in  future 
bont  hearing  it  elsewhere  than  in  a  theatre. 

The  muBiE  to  Aniigoiu  was  written  by  Men- 
.elesohn  at  the  command  of  the  KiTig  of  Prussia 
urinp  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1841,  The  sub- 
ect,  it  is  known,  proved  very  attractive  to  the 
omposer,  as  is  shown  also  by  the  rapidity  of  ita 
omposition.  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  in  his  sketch 
f  the  life  of  Mendelssohn,  states  that  it  wae  com- 
leted  "  within  the  astonishingly  short  period  of 
leven  da]^.''  Ferdinand  Hilter  ears  it  wae  "  juat 
'ver  a  fortnight."  Devrient,  in  his  "Heeotlec- 
ions,"  pives  us  some  Terv  iotereating  details  as  to 
he  composition.  He  tella  us  that  the  first  idea 
'Hs  "  to  set  the  choroses  throiigbont  in  unison,  and 
)  recitative  intenpereed  with  solos;  as  neaily  as 
oaelhle  to  intone  or  recite  tiie  words<with  accom- 
animents  of  snch  instruments  only  as  may  be 
iipposud  ID  diaraeter  with  the  time  of  Sophocles, 
utes,  tuhos,  and  harps,  in  the  absence  of  Ivies." 
lendelsaohn  at  ftiBt  attempted  the  compoaibon  in 
ii8_ manner,  but  soon  gave  it  up  as  impracticable, 
jidinR  that  a  wearisome  monotony  would  in- 
ritably  result  He  then  set  about  the  worl^in  the 
>rm  in  which  it  now  exists — for  a  donble-ehoms 
(  umle  voices,  and  with  the  ordinary  aocompani- 
lent  for  a  modem  orchestra.  The  traeee  ofthe 
rat  ifiea  may  nevertheless  be  distinguished  in  the 
reat  prevalence  of  nnison  passages  fcir  the  voic^. 
f  this,  tJie  coaun«teements  of  the  choruses  "  Orb 
r  Helios,"  "  Wonders  in  nature  we  see  and  scan," 
id  "  lloyal  Danae  long  lived  in  a  tower",  fiiraisb 
cnmplee. 


It  requires  no  little  tact  on  tbe  part  of  the  com- 
poser to  avmd  monotony  in  the  eiclnaive  empW- 
ment  of  male  voices  during  bo  extended  a  work ; 
and  here  Hendelasahn's  un&iling  artistic  instinct 
served  him  ia  good  stead.  Of  tbe  seven  numbers 
of  which  tbe  mosic  cotsists,  thiere  are  no  two 
which  in  the  least  resemble  one  anotiier,  eitber  in 
form  or  in  colouring.  The  orchestration  is  dif- 
ferent in  nearly  every  number,  and  a  foitiier  relief 
is  obtained  by  the  occasional  use  of  solo  voices, 
as  in  tie  choruses  "How  happy  they  "and  "0 
Eros." 

A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  the  employment 
in  several  places  of  music  as  an  aocompaniment  to 
spoken  diali^uu.  Some  of  these  pasaagea  are 
among  the  most  effective  of  the  whole,  and' it  ia 
especially  these  which  miss  their  aim  altJ^gether 
in  a  concert  performance,  even  though  a  "  con- 
necting poem  may  be  read  to  them.  They  are 
preeminently  and  essentially  dramatic  music,  and 
most  be  heard  on  the  stt^  Witli  what  care 
they  were  written  we  learn  from  Devrient,  who 
says  that  Mendelssohn  "  took  the  utmost  pains  to 
identify  his  music  with  speech  in  tbese  psasagee. 
He  made  me  dedum  them  to  him  with  tilll 
dramatic  eTpresuon,  when  he  would  stipulate  for 
BO  much   rhythmical  extension   as  his  music  re- 

Suired ;  and  when  we  had  determined,  after  mani- 
old  lengthening  and  shortening  of  accents,  what 
the  declamatory  expression  was  to  be,  then  he 
fixed  that  of  the  accompanying  music ;  but  for  his 
fine  sense  of  dramatic  vitality,  theee  melodramatic 
bits  would  never  have  become  the  maaterly  things 
thev  are." 

With  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  ofthe  third 
number  which,  as  a  whole,  ia  somewhat  heavy, 
the  whole  of  the  Antigone  music  is  in  Men- 
delssohn's best  manner.  The  climax  of  the  work 
is  undoubtedly  the  Hymn  to  Bacchus  (No.  8), 
"  Fair  Semele's  high-bam  son,"  a  chorus  which 
the  composerseldom,  if  ever,  sorpaned,  whether  in 
the  breadth  and  dignity  of  tiie  opening  strophe, 
with  its  effective  accompaniment  K)r  the  brass  in- 
struments, or  in  the  brilliant  second  movement, 
which  woriia  up  t«  such  an  exciting  close 
with  its  antiphonal  cries  of  "  Hear  us,  Bacchus  t " 
A  charming  piece  of  part-writing  is  the  quertett 
"  O  Eros  "  which  introduces  the  dialogue  between 
Antigone  and  the  chorus  with  some  of  the  melo- 
(Uamatic  music  above  referred  to ;  while  the 
choruses  "  Wonders  in  nature "  and  "  BotbI 
Banae  "  are  in  totally  different  styles,  littie  if^at 
all  inferior. 


The  performance  at  tie  Crystal  Palace,  which 
was  dramatically  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charies  Wyndham,  and  musically  under  that  of 
Mr.  Manus,  was  a  most  excellent  one.  The  part 
of  Antigone  was  admirably  acted  and  declaimed 
by  Miss  Genevieve  Ward.  Especial  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  perfection  with  which  the 
melodramatic  portions  of  the  mu«c  were  given. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  keep  spoken  words  and 
muuc  exactly  together ;  but  nothing  could  have 
been  more  preiuse  tiian  tbe  harmony  between  tlie 
actor  and  the  orchestra;  and  the  credit  for  this 
result  is  equally  due  to  Miss  Ward  and  Mr.  Manns. 
Mr.  Ryder  s  elocution  waa  heard  to  advantage  in 
tbe  important  part  of  Creou,  and  the  remainder  of 
tbe  cast  waa  adequately  filled  aa  follows : — Ismeae, 
Miss  Carlisle ;  Eurydice,  Misa  Maria  Daly ; 
Haemon,  Mr.  Charles  Oreswick  ;  Tireaias,  Mr,  A. 
Matthison ;  Sentinel,  Mr.  H.  Russell ;  Messenger, 
Mr.  Hollows  ;  and  Cborua  Speaker,  Mr.  Dolman. 

It  is  with  liie  musical  part  of  the  performance, 
however,  that  this  notice  is  more  immediately 
concerned  ;  and  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly.  That  the  Grysta!  Palace  hand,  under  Mr, 
Manna's  direction,  did  the  fullest  possible  justice 
to  the  orchestral  accompaniments,  may  almoet  be 
taken  as  a  mattsr  of  course ;  it  was  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  the  vocal  part  of  the  work  would 
be  equally  well  rendered.  Such,  however,  was 
tlie  fact.  An  exeeUent  amateur  choms  of  forty 
VOTcee  bad  been  carefully  tnined  under  the  direo- 
liOB  of  Mr.  W.  Oadaby,  and,  with  the  exception 


of  one  very  triUi^  slip,  they  were  perfect  thnnigli- 
out  the  afternoon.  This  is  the  more  to  their  credit 
when  it  is  ramembered  that  they  had  to  sing  the 
whole  of  their  music  from  memoij,  and  that,  ub- 
like  a  professional  cborua,  not  one  of  them  had 
probably  ever  trodden  the  boards  before,  and 
therefore  they  might  not  nnnaturallT,  at  iMst  to 
some  extent,  have  been  suffering  from  "  stage 
fright."  Ko  symptoms  of  this,  however,  were 
apparent,  and  uiey  sang  throughout  not  merely 
with  accuracy,  but  with  a  faearW  eathnsiasm  and 
evident  enjoyment  of  their  work,  which  did  one 
gocAi  to  near,  and  which  certainly  ctmtrasted 
&Tonrably  with  the  average  efibrta  of  operatic 
chccusee. 

A  word  or  two  should  be  added  with  reference 
to  the  scenic  aiiangements.  As  it  wae  impossible 
to  carry  ont  strictly  the  ancient  Graek  plan  of 
placing  tbe  cborua  in  the  orchestra,  the  stage  was 
divided,  the  back  part  of  the  flooring  being  raised 
to  a  hught  of  three  steps.  On  this  raised  stage 
the  actors  ^peaied,  wnile  the  choroa  occupied 
the  lower  level,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  the 
altar  to  Bacchus.  To  those  acquainted  with  tbe 
ancient  Greek  tragedies  it  is  superfluous  to  add 
that  there  was  no  break  in  the  action,  the  intervals 
between  the  scenes  being  filled  by  the  ""gJT);^  of 
tbe  choruses. 

The  complete  success  of  the  production  of 
Aniwone  will  doubtleas  encourage  the  directora  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  their  alrmdy  expreesed  in- 
tention to  produce  also  the  Oedtpiu  at  ColonM, 
which  has  never  yet  been  heard  on  the  stage  in 
this  country,  and  which  ia  as  a  whole  even  more 
dramatic  in  style  than  its  companion  work.  If 
its  rendering  is  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  tiagedy 
just  product,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  aaj  la^  oif 
^prsciation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 


Last  Saturday  bdng  the  anniversary  of  Weber's 
birthday,  the  progruame  of  the  concert  for  the 
afternoon  was  exclnsivelv  selactad  &am  that  com- 
poser's works,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  hss  a  more 
interesting  scheme  been  bought  forward  than 
that  presented  on  this  occasion.  Weber's  atrongeet 
point  was  undoubtedly  the  drunatae  element  of 
nis  genius;  and,  had  it  been  practicaUe,  perhaps 
tbe  fittest  commemoration  tJ  him  would  have 
been  an  adequate  representation  of  one  of  his 
great  operas.  Fsiling  this,  however,  which  for 
several  reasons  would  have  been  difficult — the 
chief  being  that  they  are  so  essentially  German 
in  character  that  they  lose  more  than  perhaps 
any  other  operas  excepting  Wagner's  when  pre- 
sented in  another  language — the  directors  did  well 
to  bring  forward  a  selection  of  his  instrumental 
and  vorail'workB ;  for  it  need  hardly  be  aaid  that 
Weber,  though  chiefly,  is  bv  no  means  exclu~ 
sively  a  dramatic  compoBer,  His  pianoforte  works 
are  known  and  prized  by  all  players ;  his  songs 
with  piano  comprise  many  most  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  the  German  "  Lied ; "  and  his  part-aonga, 
especially  those  for  male  voices,  though  (with 
tbe  single  exception  of  "  Liitzow's  Wild  Hunt ") 
comparatively  unknown  in  this  country,  are  in 
the  composer's  native  land  fiuniliar  to  every 
"  Mannergesangverein,"  and  many  of  thou  have 
indeed  become  national  airs. 

The  secret  of  Weber's  great  popularity  lies  in 
the  at  timee  almost  magical  charm  c^  his  melody, 
and  in  the  simple  truth  of  his  expremion.  He 
alwaya  appears  to  have  worked  best  and  produced 
the  most  striking  result  when  he  was  inapired  by 
some  suitable  text;  and  hence  bis  instrumental 
works,  with  all  their  beauties,  must  on  the  whole 
be  ranked  as  inferior  to  hie  vocal  compositions. 
From  these,  of  course,  his  overturee  must  be  ex- 
cepted ;  but  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  tbe 
exception  proree  the  rule,  because  it  waa  his  in- 
variable custom  to  use  for  these  overtures  themes 
taken  from  the  works  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 
To  give  one  instance — in  the  overture  to  O6«ron, 
with  which  Saturday's  concert  concluded,  the  in- 
troductoiT  adagio  containa  eubieeta  fnan  the 
choius  "  Light  as  fhiiy  foot  can  bll,'  and  from  the 
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march '  in  the  third  finale ;  while  the  followiiiK 
allegro  is  founded  on  the  quartett  "  Over  the  dark 
blue  waters,"  Huon's  sonf^  "  From  bof  hood  truned 
in  tented    field,"    Reiza's   acena    "Ocean,  thou 


into  one  homoffeneoua  whole,  it  la  impoiiBible  to 
Bpeak  too  highlj ;  but  it  ie  none  the  leea  true  that 
the  first  inspiration  cuaa  in  writing  vocal  and  not 
JDBtrumentBl  music. 

Three  important  instrumental  works  by  Weber 
■were  brought  forward  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Crjatal  Palace  on  Saturday ;  two  of  which  had 
most  probably  never  before  been  heard  in  this 
couotiT.  These  were  the  overture  to  Peter 
SchmaU  and  the  adagio  and  rondo  itara  the  con- 
certo for  bassoon  and  orcheatia.  The  overture 
was  wiitten  in  1801,  when  the  eompoaer  waa  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  remodelled  six  years  later, 
when  it  recBived  the  form  in  which  we  now  know, 
it.  Though  inferior,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the 
later  ovartures,  it  still  contains  within  itaelf  the 


of  the  <Siief  melodies  of  the  overture  to  the  Buler 

a  most  interesting 
novelty.  There  is  probably  no  instrument  in  the 
orchestra  (excepting  the  drum)  which  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  render  effective  in  a  solo  as  the  bassoon. 
The  peculiar  quality  of  its  tone,  and  its  low 
register,  aHke  throw  obstacles  in  the  composer's 
way.  Weber  appears  to  have  had  a  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  epecial  capacities  of  all  the 
instruments,  and  there  are  very  few  for  which  at 
some  period  of  bis  life  he  did  not  write  soloa.  It 
is  to  ha  regretted  that  the  present  concerto  was 
curtailed  by  the  omission  of  the  first  movement ; 
for  the  adi^ipo  and  rondo  which  were  performed 
were  so  excellent  as  to  excite  a  desire  to  hear  also 
the  first  allegro.  The  solo  part  was  plaved  by  Mr. 
W.  Wotton,  who  has  for  a  considerable  time  oc- 
cupied the  responsible  and  honourable  post  of  first 
bassoon  in  the  Crystal  Palace  hand,  and  who  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  finest  players  on  this 
difficult  instmrnent.  On  the  present  occasion  ho 
fully  j  ustified  hie  reputation.  No  finer  perform- 
ancB  could  be  desired,  whether  as  r^^ds  purity 
of  tone,  correctness  of  execution,  or  artistic  finish 
of  style.  It  is  so  seldom  that  a  chance  is  afforded 
of  speaking  of  the  individual  members  of  Mr, 
Manna's  unrivalled  orchestra,  that  we  gladly  em- 
brace the  opportunity  when  it  presents  itsolf. 

The  third  special  novelty  of  the  concert  was 
the  second  of  the  two  symphonies  which  Weber 
wrote.     It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  sym- 

Sihonic  writing  was  certainly  not  the  composer's 
arte.  The  present  work  contuna  charming  ideas, 
hut  is  altogether  lacking  in  the  unity  of  style 
which  a  symphony  re<juirea.  It  is  more  like  a 
fantasia  for  the  orchestra  than  anything  else.  The 
best  movement  is  certainly  the  adagio,  in  which 
the  irr^olarity  of  form  and  the  want  of  skilful 
development  is  of  teas  consequence  than  in  the 
first  and  last  movements.  Though  it  ia  impossible 
to  consider  the  symphony  in  any  respect  a  great 
work,  its  introduction  on  the  present  occasion  was 
most  appropriate.  It  helped  the  audience  to  form 
on  idea  of  what  Weber  could  not  do,  as  well  as  of 
what  he  could ;  and  although  the  work  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  repeated,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  maJdng  acquaintance  with  it  at 
this  concert.  Weber's  reputation  stands  far  too 
high  to  Bustun  injury  because  bis  symphonic 
wntinge  will  not  rank  with  his  operatic  works. 

As  a  composer  for  the  piano,  Weber  holds  a 
deservedly  high  position,  Himself  a  player  of 
the  first  order,  he  did  much  towards  enlarging 
the   technical  resources  of  his  instrument.     The 


tending  over  a  tenth,  is  due  to  him,  and  the  fiiat 
idea  of  man^  of  Tbolber^s  special  effecta  is  to 
be  found  in  hu  works.  Hu  sonatas  are  somewhat 
weak  in  construction,  bat  of  such  exceeding  beauty 


that  thei: 
His  two 

spite  of  the  progress  of  pianoforte  playing  since 
they  were  wntten,  are  still  worthy  the  attention 
of  virtwM.  The  la^t-named  piece  has  been,  one 
might  almost  say,  ridden  to  death  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Without  in  the  least  under- 
rating its  great  merite,  we  ore  inclined  to  think 
the  second  concerto  (in  E  flat)  even  euperior 
tram  a  musical  point  of  view,  though  (perhaps 
because  of  its  greater  dii&culty)  it  has  been  much 
neglected  by  pianists.  Mr.  franklin  Taylor  did 
wdt,  therefore,  to  revive  it  last  Saturday,  instead 
of  playing  its  more  popular  but  hackneyed  com- 
panion. His  performance  was  in  all  reapacts 
admirable.  Not  merely  were  the  technical  diffi- 
cultieB  with  which  the  composition  abounds 
overcome  with  the  preatest  apparent  ease,  but 
there  was  genuine  artistic  feeling  in  the  playing. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  always  been  a  most  correct  and 
conscientious  player ;  but  he  was  formerly  unmis- 
takenblv  cold.  This  reproach,  however,  can  no 
longer  lie  applied  to  him.  While  as  neat  and 
finished  as  ever^  there  is  an  amount  of  expression 
about  his  playmg  which  was  formerly  wanting. 
His  powers  are  maturing  every  year,  and  he  has 
certainly  never  been  heard  to  greater  advantage 
than  at  this  concert  Besides  the  concerto,  he 
also  played  the  popular  "  Invitation  to  the 
Waltz." 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak  of  the 
vocal  music,  which  was  hardly  less  interesting, 
from  its  varied  and  representative  character,  than 
the  instrumental.  It  is  happily  superfluous  to 
praise  sui^h  well-known  artists  as  Mdme.  Edith 
Wynne  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Oummings,  and  it  wiU 
therefore  be  sufiicienC  to  say  that  the  lady  sang 
the  scena  "  Softly  sighs  "  from  the  Freitchiitz,  and 
the  charming  little  soni/  "  Lonely  in  the  evening 
sUnying  "  ("  Einsam  bin  ich  nicht  alleine  ")  from 
IVedaia,  and  that  Mr.  Cummingsgave  the  romance 
from  the  first  Act  of  Eurijanthe,  and  the  remark- 
ably fine  hut  little  known  "  Farewell  to  Life " 
from  the  "  Leyer  und  Schwert."  The  Crystal 
Palace  choir  sang  the  "Gipsy  Ohnnis"  from 
Precima,  and  two  of  the  finest  part-songs  from 
"Leyer  und  8chwerfi""Bright  sword  of  Liberty" 
and  ■'  Liitiow'a  Wild  Hunt  "  were  also  given  oy 
the  gentlemen  of  the  choir.  The  overture  to 
Obertm,  as  mentioned  above,  concluded  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  concerts  of  the  present  series. 

The  next  concert  will  take  place  on  January'  IS, 
when  Spohr's  overture  to  the  Fall  of  Bnbylojt, 
Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony,  and  a  new 
"  Magnificat "  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  hy 
the  writer  of  the  present  article,  will  be  included 
in  the  programme.  Ejiemezeb  Prdut. 


HebrWiihelmj  gave  a  first  and  farewell  concert 
on  Friday  week  last  at  St.  James's  Hall,  when  a 
very  interesting  programme  was  presented,  includ- 
ing Svendsen's  string  quartett  in  A  minor,  and  the 
variations  from  Scnubert's  quartett  in  t>  nunor, 
played  by  the  concert-giver,  and  Messrs  Pollitzer, 
Zerbini,  and  Daubert ;  a  selection  from  Ernst  and 
Heller's  "  PensSes  Fugitives  "  for  piano  and  violin, 
given  hy  Madame  Essipofi'  and  Herr  Wilhelmj  ; 
Schumann's  trio  in  D  minor,  in  which  Messrs. 
Oscar  Boringer,  Wilhelmj,  and  Daubert  took  part ; 
Ernst's  "  Hungarian  Airs,"  played  by  IleiT  Wil- 
helmj ;  pianoforte  solos  bv  Madame  Ei^ipofi',  and 

Urio. 

Special  Christmas  services  are  being  held  in  St. 
AnTie's  Church,  Soho.  The  first  took  place  last 
Wednesday,  and  the  second  is  announced  for  next 
Wednesday  evening  (the  2Hth).  A  portion  of 
Bach's  ChrUtnuu  Oratorio  is  to  bo  sung  os  the 
anthem. 

Fbou  the  Liverpool  papers  we  learn  that  the 
Town  Council  of  that  town  have  lately  taken  a 
step  which  does  not  say  much  for  their  appre- 
ciation of  music.  It  appears  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Best, 
the  organist  of  the  Town  Hall,  has  recently  adopted 


the  excellent  plan  of  annotating  the  programmes 
of.  his  organ  recitals,  and  consequently  applied 
to  the  Town  Council  for  an  increased  allowoace 
for  printing.  The  report  in  the  paper  before 
us  states  tbat  "the  committee,  however,  con- 
sidered annotations  unneceaaory,  and  therefm 
did  not  agree  to  the  increased  expenditure."  h 
would,  we  think,  have  been  just  as  reasonable  htd 
the  committee  considered  the  organ  recitals  tbein- 
soives  ■"  nnnocBssary,"  and  therefore  refused  tie 
payment  of  the  organist's  aalaiy.  The  additional 
expense  could  not  have  been  large,  and  u  ^b. 
Beet's  redtala  are  certainly  of  a  nature  to  nise 
the  taste  of  the  Liverpool  public,  the  leut  the 
Town  Oouncil  could  have  done  would  hare  been 
to  assist,  instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  artistic  education.  Some  of  the  anaota.ted 
prognunmes  are  before  us,  and  having  exanined 
them,  we  can  say  most  decidedly  uat  even  11 
"  unnecessary,"  tney  ore  valuable  ud:  to  th>' 
audience  in  the  comprehension  of  the  music,  "tKnix 
(as  might  indeed  he  expected  irom  a  mosiuanlik^ 
Mr.  Best)  excellently  written. 

At  the  Hofopem theater  in  Vienna,  the  mmqi) 
of  the  series  of  Wagner  operas,  JicAengrin,  wi* 
given  on  the  16th  inst.  The  opera  was  flr6lpt^ 
formed  in  Vienna  on  Aun'ust  19, 1858,  and  durini' 
the  seventeen  years  whidt  have  elapsed  ^nce  llkit 
date,  it  has  been  gi\-en  in  that  city  114  tin^. 

Mas  Bruch'b  most  recent  compoeitioD,  ib- 
,cantatA  Arminiut  for  chorus,  solo  voices,  otcheiitra, 
and  organ  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  tbr 
4th  inst.  at  the  third  subecriptioD-cdncerl  ?1 
Barmen,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 


violinist,  ore  giving  this  winter  a  series  of  ehsmlKr 
concerts  at  Brussels,  under  the  tide  of  F"""' 
InitrwtifntaU,  after  the  model  of  our  Mon'i.v 
Popular  Concerts. 

JoHASSEs  Brahms  has  received  an  inviUXuatv' 
conduct  the  next  Lower  EhienishMuaicalTei^ra'- 
at  Aix-la-Ohapel!e,  and  to  produce  on  that  occa- 
sion one  of  his  larger  compositions. 
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